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Come,  see  the  north  wind’s  masonry,  .  .  . 

On  coop  or  kennel  he  hangs  Parian  wreaths; 
A  swan-like  form  invests  the  hidden  thorn; 


Fills  up  the  farmer’s  lane  from  wall  to  wall,  .  .  . 
The  frolic  architecture  of  the  snow. 

— From  “ The  Snowfall,"  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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Easy  to  slip  off  and  on  —  one  of  the  big  convenient 
features  of  the  “IJ.  S.  ”  Walrus 


In  and  out  of  ’em 

a  dozen  times  a  day 

Slide  ’em  right  over  your  leather  shoes — 
snap  the  buckles  shut — and  you’re  ready 
for  the  stickiest  muck  and  mire  the  barn¬ 
yard  offers. 

You  can  walk  in  mud  or  icy  slush — these 
big  overshoes  are  as  watertight  as  a  boot. 

And  their  heavy  fleece  lining  keeps  your 
feet  always  warm  and  dry. 

T,  Then  when  you’re  through,  a  douse  of 
water  washes  off  the  caked  dirt  in  a 
dash!  Mud  has  a  hard  job  sticking  to 
that  smooth  rubber  surface. 


The  “U.  S.”  Walrus  can  be 
washed  clean  instantly.  Its 
surface  is  as  smooth  and  water¬ 
proof  as  a  boot . 


Trade 


Mark 


Askfi 


Wives  have  a  real  interest  in  the  “U.S” 
Walrus,  too!  No  miry  tracks  on  the 
kitchen  floor — no  dried  mud  around  the 
house!  Just  flip  open  the  buckles — kick 
your  Walrus  off — and  you  walk  in¬ 
side  with  clean,  dry  feet,  no  matter 
what  the  job  outside  has  been! 

Other  “U.S.”  Footwear — all 
built  for  long ,  hard  wear 

“U.  S.”  Boots,  built  so  tough  and 
rugged  they’re  famous  wherever 
boots  are  worn — Rubbers  and  Arc¬ 
tics,  all  styles  and  sizes  for  the 
whole  family — “U.  S.”  Bootees,  the 
all-rubber  lace  shoe,  for  spring  and 
fall  use — every  kind  of  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  you  could  possibly  need  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  big  “U.  S.”  line. 

Every  single  one  is  backed  by  75 
years  of  skilled  experience.  It  will 
pay  you  to  look  for  the  “U.  S.” 
trademark  —  the  honor  mark  of  the 
largest  rubber  organization  in  the 
world. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


or 


U.  S:  Walrus 
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American  Legion  Ideals 

An  A.  A.  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  from  WEAF 


OLDSMITH  said: 

“Remembrance  wakes  with 

all  her  busy  train, 

Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the 

past  to  pain.” 

Such  seems  to  be  the  feeling  in  many  a  vet¬ 
eran’s  heart. 

Unscrupulous  political  leaders  are  to-day 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  break  down  the 
American  Legion.  Much  of  the  press  is 
actively  working  against  the  American  Legion, 
and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  real  joy  that 
I  accepted  the  invitation  of  your  Editor 
to  speak  to  the  owners  of  the  American 
Agriculturist. 

The  real  owners  of  this  paper  are  the  readers; 
they  profit  more  than  do  those  who  have  their 
money  tied  up  in  the  enterprise,  for  evidently 
the  American  Agriculturist  is  not  afraid  to 
publish  the  truth. 

The  American  Legion  was  born  in  Paris  in 
February,  1919,  and  the  reasons  for  forming 
this  organization  can  best  be  brought  to  your 
attention  by  reciting  the  Preamble  to  our 
Constitution.  The  Preamble  reads  as  follows: 

For  God  and  Country,  we  associate  our¬ 
selves  together  for  the  following  purposes: 

“  To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  to  maintain  law  and  order;  to  foster 
and  perpetuate  a  one  hundred  per  cent.  Americanism;  to 
preserve  the  memories  and  incidents  of  our  association 
in  the  Great  War;  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  community,  State  and  Nation;  to  combat  the 
autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses;  to  make 
right  the  master  of  might;  to  promote  peace  and  good  will 
on  earth;  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  justice,  freedom  and  democracy;  to  consecrate’and 
sanctify  our'  comradeship  by  our  devotion  to  mutual 
helpfulness.” 

Any  man  who  subscribes  to  that  preamble 
and  who  lives  the  life  of  a  Legionnaire,  nightly 
retires  to  his  cot  with  a  feeling  in  his  heart  that 
,  he  has  really  done  something  for  his  country; 
something  for  his  fellow  man. 

The  Posts  of  the  Legion  not  only  span  the 
continent,  but  they  circumscribe  the  globe,  and 
there  is  not  one  minute  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
but  what  the  Legion  is  doing  something  to  aid 
the  disabled.  Twenty  years  from  now  a  man 
who  is  eligible  and  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Legion  will  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  He 
will  be  considered  as  a  man  who  no  longer 
wishes  to  serve  his  fellow  man;  as  a  man  who 
doesn’t  believe  in  the  great  institutions  of  this 
country,  or  as  a  man  who  did  not  receive  an 
honorable  discharge  at  the  end  of  that  great 
war. 

The  Reds  only  fear  one  organization  in  this 
United  States,  and  that  is  the  American 
Legion,  for  they  know  that  the  Legion  in  up¬ 
holding  and  defending  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  will  ever  prevent  an  overthrow 
of  our  form  of  government.  They  know  that 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  always  fly  over  this 
country  as  long  as  the  Legion  exists.  The  red 
flag  has  no  place,  and  the  flag  of  Bolshevism  can 
never  be  raised. 

The  one  organization  which  is  really  one 
hundred  per  cent.  American  is  the  American 
Legion.  While  we  are  without  a  religious  creed, 
we  stand  for  the  basic  principles  of  all  religions, 
and  getting  right  down  to  those  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  every  religion  is  based  on  mutual  help¬ 
fulness  of  doing  good  for  those  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact;  in  making  the  world  in  which 
we  move  better  because  of  our  presence. 

Why  should  any  people  worshiping  the 
same  God  object  to  the  method  of  worship? 
The  real  question  that  should  be  answered  is — 
does  the  individual  do  the  best  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  heart  to  aid  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact? 

The  Legion  is  made  up  of  men  who  served  in 
this  last  war,  and  you  will  find  no  better  type 
of  American. !  It  makes  no  difference  what 
country  their  ancestors  came  from,  those  who 
came  from  a  foreign  shore  and  those  whose 
immediate  ancestors  came  from  an  alien  soil 
who  have  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  are  best  fitted  to  carry  on  and  teach 
those  principles  to  the  people  with  whom  they 
come  in  daily  contact.  They  can  teach  the 
advisability  of  learning  to  read  and  write  the 
language  of  America.  We  of  the  Legion  claim 
there  shall  be  one  country,  with  an  undivided 
allegiance;  one  flag  and  that  flag,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  one  which  we  followed  in  1917  and 
1918;  one  language,  and  that  language  the 
official  one  which  we  used  to  guide  our  flag 
during  the  war. 

Our  memories  of  the  Great  War  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  discussed,  for  they  are  too  sacred. 
If  ever  you  see  a  group  of  Legionnaires  gather 
together,  it  is  the  frivolities  of  which  we  speak, 
the  amusing  instances.  Those  sacred  things, 
somehow,  are  never  mentioned,  but  they  bind 
the  Legionnaire  together  just  that  much  more 
strongly.  Everyone  knows  that  in  the  breast 
of  the  man  to  whom  they  are  talking  lies  the 
.memories  which  we  will  never  mention,  except 
when  on  Judgment  Day,  his  Creator  will  say, 


“Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant.” 

The  Legionnaire  recog¬ 
nizes  that  whatever  is  best 
for  the  community  must 
receive  his  support.  He  will  enter  into  all 
community  betterment,  and  work  for  the  good  t 
of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation. 

Within  the  Legion  there  is  no  class,  there  is 
a  mass  and  that'mass  is  the  Legion.  The  Legion 
will  always  be  fair  and  just,  but  it  will  require 
protection  for  the  weak. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
last  message  to  Congress,  recognized  that  it  was 
the  Legion  which  gave  great  thought  to  the 
disabled,  to  the  widows  and  orphans  and  other 
dependents.  He  recognized  that  legislation 
prepared  by  the  Legion,  well  in  advance  of  the 
assembling  of  Congress,  was  legislation  which 
the  Congress  of  these  United  States  could  well 
follow.  No  legislation  for  the  disabled  and 
dependents  has  been  prepared  and  carried 
through  to  a  successful  finish  but  what  that 
legislation  had  originated  in  the  Councils  of  the 
Legion. 

But  ha  ving  passed  the  legislation,  the  Legion 
does  not  stop.  It  is  necessary  to  follow  up  all 
branches  of  our  Government. 

Now  right  here  we  return  to  my  opening 
sentence — Unscrupulous  politicians  are  trying 
to  rend  asunder  the  American  Legion.  We 
carry  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Nation  (the 
family)  the  fact  that  political  appointees  in  the 
Veterans’  Bureau  have  been  filching  money 
from  the  Treasury,  money  which  was  intended 
for  the  disabled,  orphans  and  widows. 

In  the  years  since  the  war,  the  Government 
has  appropriated  liberally  for  the  Veterans’ 
Bureau.  Into  that  Bureau  has  gone  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  expenditure  and  the  politician 
has  wanted  his  share.  We  have  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  fight.  We  have  prevented  men  from 
serving  in  the  Senate  who  did  not  serve  their 
country  during  the  war.  We  have  prevented 
men  serving  in  the  Senate  who  blocked  the 
functioning  of  the  Veterans’  Bureau. 

We  will  continue  to  fight,  and  so  the  ones  who 
have  held  a  selfish  sway  are  out  against  us. 

The  line  is  clear-cut,  we  have  no  party,  we  have 
no  candidates.  We  insist  that  every  man 
running  for  office  shall  be  clean  and  shall  live 
up  to  his  promises. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  win  out,  and  that 
is  to  increase  our  membership.  We  must  all 
join  up  with  the  nearest  Legion  Post,  and  work 
in  close  harmony. 

Advocates  Adjusted  Compensation 

At  present  the  drive  against  the  Legion  is  on 
the  question  of  adjusted  compensation.  Have 
you  ever  read  the  bill? 

When  the  Legion  entered  the  arena  there 
were  55  bills  before  Congress.  The  Legion 
drew  a  bill  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

Senator  Wadsworth  has  already  acknowl¬ 
edged  a  breach  of  contract,  and  he  now  advo¬ 
cates  the  return  of  about  a  half  billion  dollars 
to  those  veterans  who  in  this  last  war  made 
allotments  to  dependents.  If  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  man  to  serve  his  country,  then  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  duty  of  the  country  to  support  the 
dependents  of  that  man. 

The  Employer’s  Liability  Act  requires  the 
employer  to  insure  his  men.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  sent  its  men  into  the  most 
hazardous  business  in  the  world  and  required 
the  men  to  pay  their  own  insurance,  and  the 
Government  made  a  profit  out  of  the  premiums 
which  they  collected  from  the  soldiers. 

The  economic  wage  of  $30  had  hardly  been 
established  before  the  economic  condition  of 
this  country  entirely  changed.  Wages  were 
doubled.  A  dollar  would  only  buy  what  50 
cents  would  previously  purchase.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  recognized  this  change  of  economic 
conditions  and  increased  its  civil  service  em¬ 
ployees  $240  a  year.  The  Government  pays  that 
bonus  of  $20  a  month  to  its  550,000  civil  service 
employees  to-day,  yet,  they  say  they  can  not 
afford  to  pay  their  just  debt  to  their  soldiers. 

During  the  war  contractors  started  to  build 
ammunition  factories,  and  other  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants.  Other  economic  conditions  having 
changed  the  Government  adjusted  their  con¬ 
tract  and  gave  them  a  profit  on  their  m6ney. 

A  California  firm  had  a  contract  to  furnish 
canned  meat  to  our  men  in  France.  The 
contract  was  for  a  million  dollars — the  meat 
was  bad  and  not  used,  yet  the  Government  paid 
that  contractor  $680,000  when  he  didn’t 
deserve  a  cent.  He  should  have  been  locked  up 
for  trying  to  poison  our  army.  Yet,  there  are 
people  in  this  Government  who  don’t  believe 
that  a  just  debt  should  be  paid  to  those  who 
bore  arms. 

The  Adjusted  Compensation  Bill  will  save 
to  the  Government  about  $125,000,000  in  the 
next  fifty-years. 

Thanks  for  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you. 
Happy  New  Year  from  the  American  Legion. 


By  E.  E.  SPAFFORD 

New  York  State  Commander , 
American  Legion 
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American  Agriculturist 
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“Agriculture  is  the  Most  Healthful,  Most  Useful  and  Most  Noble  Employment  of  Man.” — Washington 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  Established  1842 
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Standard  Food  and  Fur  Indicted 

A.- A.  Helps  United  States  Attorneys  to  Get  True  Bill  Against  Swindlers 


THE  American  Agriculturist  takes  es¬ 
pecial  pride  in  making  this  announcement 
because  as  our  readers  know,  we  have  ham¬ 
mered  early  and  late  on  the  subject  of  this 
firm.  To  the  American  Agriculturist  is  due  a 
large  measure  of  the  credit  for  the  indictment, 
according  to  Assistant  United  States  Attorney 
Charles  J.  Marasco,  who  has  handled  the  case 
for  the  government.  Mr.  Marasco  presented 
the  indictment  in  open  court  on  Friday,  December 
28th,  in  the  United  States  Court  in  New  York 
City. 

Thus  there  is  now  in  sight  the  end  of  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  with  victory  on  the  side  of  the  right. 
The  case  of  the  Stand¬ 


American  Agriculturist  analyzed  this  particu¬ 
lar  statement.  We  showed  how  the  company 
figured  that  12  pairs  might  easily  be  raised  in  a 
year,  making  a  profit  of  $300  from  one  doe.  Then 
we  quoted  a  statement  further  on  in  the  pamphlet 
which  qualified  the  “buy-back”  policy  to  apply 
to  rabbits  “  six  to  eight  months  old,  in  good  health, 
smooth-coated  and  in  good  condition.” 

Then  comes  a  statement  from  the  company, 
“There  are  no  trick  clauses  in  our  contract.” 
But  the  American  Agriculturist  collected  more 
than  sufficient  evidence  from  its  readers  to  prove 
that  there  were  clauses  that  proved  decidedly 
tricky — one  was  a  weight  stipulation,  one  on 


It  began  to  remind  us  of  the  village  which  had 
always  maintained  an  ambulance  down  in  the 
valley.  We  were  able  to  “pick  up  the  pieces” 
for  some  victims  who  fell  over  the  cliff,  but  like 
the  citizens  of  the  pillage,  we  decided  that  the  best 
thing  would  be  to' build  a  fence  at  the  top  of  tjie 
hill — in  other  words,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  operations 
of  the  company  and  prevent  the  loss  of  dollars, 
time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  buying  public. 

The  indictment  is  the  fence — there  should  be 
no  more  victims  of  this  unscrupulous  scheme. 

Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Charles  J. 
Marasco,  who  presented  the  indictment  against 
these  violators  of  the  postal  law,  formally  thanked 

_  the  American  Agri- 


ard  Food  and  Fur  As¬ 
sociation  has  long  been 
notorious.  Other 
farm  journals  have 
printed  statements 
warning  their  readers 
against  this  and  simi¬ 
lar  concerns.  But  the 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  -pledged 
itself  to  take  on  the 
farmer’s  battle  and 
with  this  pledge  in 
mind,  we  felt  we  could 
not  stop  at  mere  warn¬ 
ings.  We  placed  our 
files,  the  time  and 
skill  of  our  attorney 
and  all  our  own  re¬ 
sources  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  United 
States  government 
authorities,  and  the 
result  of  this  co-opera¬ 
tion  “up  to  the  hilt” 
is  the  indictment,  on 
seven  counts,  of  a  firm 
which  for  years  has 


COL.  WILLIAM  HAYWARD 


U.  S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York. 


U.  S.  Attorneys  Praise  A.  A. 

THE  American  Agriculturist  perform¬ 
ed  a  herculean  work  in  assisting  the  post- 
office  authorities  to  indict  the  Standard  Food 
and  Fur  Association.”  This  is  the  statement  of 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Charles  J. 
Marasco,  who  presented  the  indictment  in 
open  court  Friday,  December  28.  He  goes  on  to 
say,  “I  cannot  sufficiently  praise  the  work  done 
by  this  magazine  in  bringing  this  firm,  which  has 
long  preyed  upon  farmers,  to  the  bar  of  justice.” 

Read  how,  while  other  farm  journals  merely 
warned  their  readers  against  it,  the  AMERICAN 


culturist  for  the  part 
it  played  in  bringing 
the  offenders  to  the 
bar  of  justice. 

“The  American 
Agriculturist  has 
performed  a  truly  her¬ 
culean  work,”  said  At¬ 
torney  Marasco  at  his 
office  in  the  New  York 
Post-Office  Building. 
His  statement  was 
confirmed  by  no  less 
person  than  Col. 


a 


CHARLES  J.  MARASCO 
Assistant  United,  States  Attorney. 


I 


AGRICULTURIST  made  good  its  pledge  to  present  the  case  to  the  legal  authorities.  It  is  an 
achievement  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  as  we  are  of  the  high  praise  given  our  efforts  by 
Mr.  Marasco  and  by  his  chief,  United  States  Attorney  William  Hayward,  famous  for  his  record 
as  a  fighting  Colonel  in  the  World  War  and  equally  successful  as  a  fighter  in  public  life. 

Watch  for  the  account  of  the  court  action  on  this  case.  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will 
report  every  detail  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  been  victimized  by  this  “money  back” 
scheme  and  now  are  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  justice  administered. 


breeding,  another  on ’refunding  expressage  and  so 


William  Hayward 
himself,  United  States 
Attorney  of  the  South¬ 
ern  District  of  New 
York  by  appointment 
of  the  late  President 
Harding. 

“No  praise  I  could 
give  your  magazine 
and  your  lawyer  would 
be  exaggerated,”  said 
Mr.  Marasco.  “  The 
Post-Office  depart¬ 
ment  has  a  stack  of 


mercilessly  mulcted  the  public. 

The  defendants  are  listed  as  the  Standard  Food  on 
and  Fur  Association,  Inc.,  Nathan  D.  Hecht,  We  have  also  printed  letters  from  readers  who 


James  Yarvaro,  Vincent  Lumia,  Thomas  Varvaro, 
and  Thomas  Laines.  The  indictment,  Ahich 
proceeds  through  each  of  the  seven  counts,  sets 
forth  that  these  defendants  “devising  and  intend¬ 
ing  to  devise  a  scheme  and  artifice  to  defraud 
.  .  .  divers  persons  ...  to  obtain  from  said 
victims  their  money  and  property  by  means  of 
fraudulent  pretenses,  did  unlawfully,  wilfully  and 
knowingly  place  and  cause  to  be  placed  in  an 
authorized  depository  for  United  States  mail 
matter  certain  letters  and  postcards  hereinafter 
described.” 

The  “fraudulent  pretenses,”  it  will  be  recalled 
by  those  who  have  followed  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  articles  exposing  the  Standard  Food 
and  Fur  Association,  were  contained  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  letters  sent  out  by  the  concern  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  This  firm  sells  rabbits,  and  its  circulars 
list  several  varieties  at  different  prices.  One 
misleading  statement  follows  another  in  the 
pamphlet  entitled  “Dollars  From  Hares.”  For 
instance,  this:  “we  buy  all  you  raise  at  $7  to 
$25  per  pair.” 

In  an  article  in  the  November  17th  issue,  the 


were  taken  in  the  promises  and  claims  of  the 
Standard  Food  aqd  Fur  Association.  Many  were 
pathetic  in  the  extreme.  War  veterans,  widowed 
mothers  with  children  to  support,  boys  who  in¬ 
vested  their  small  capital  in  rabbits  guaranteed 
to  be  full-blooded  but  whose  progeny  were  of 
mixed  stock — all  were  taken  in  the  net  spread  by 
this  unscrupulous  firm.  One  woman  wrote  of 
rabbits  sent  the  firm  but  never  paid  for:  “Those 
hares  cost  me  a  lot  to  raise  and  I  am  a  mother 
with  children  and  am  not  able  to  lose  it.  I  have 
a  lot  of  hares  and  they  will  not  buy  them  as  they 
guaranteed  me  they  would.  What  shall  I  do?” 

The  American  Agriculturist  files  on  this 
firm  extended  back  over  several  years,  and  our 
readers  will  remember  that  the  Service  Bureau 
frequently  warned  them  against  dealing  with  the 
Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association.  Yet  cases 
kept  coming  in  for  adjustment,  and  although  we 
many  times  succeeded  in  getting  checks  for  our 
subscribers,  we  knew  these  adjustments  were 
made  by  the  company  only  to  save  themselves 
trouble  and  that  for  every  one  settled,  scores  were 
left  untouched. 


letters  that  high”  (his  gesture  was  as  wide  as 
he  could  reach)  “in  its  files  on  this  matter.  We 
indicted  on  seven  counts,  but  in  listing  the  victims, 
had  literally  thousands  to  choose  from  as  examples. 
Men,  women,  and  children  from  one  coast  to 
another  had  been  taken  in  by  this  concern.  We 
had  cases  firom  Oregon  and  from  Brooklyn,  from 
Middle  West  and  furthest  South.  And  the  help 
given  by  the  American  Agriculturist  in  round¬ 
ing  up  the  victims  and  exposing  the  system  on 
which  this  firm  worked  has  been  most  efficient.” 

Mr.  Marasco,  through  whose  office  go  hundreds 
of  cases  of  postal  law  violations,  stated  that 
although  other  farm  publications  had  warned  their 
readers  against  this  firm  and  had  issued  general 
statements  about  their  methods,  the  American 
Agriculturist  was  the  only  one  to  “get  down  to 
work  in  shirtsleeves”  and  help  stop  the  nefarious 
practices  for  all  time. 

Colonel  Hayward,  who  attained  fame  in  the 
World  War  by  his  record  at  the  head  of  the  369th 
U.  S.  Infantry,  which  was  under  fire  in  France 
longer  than  any  other  American  regiment,  has 
shown  in  this  and  similar  cases  that  he  can  wage 
successful  warfare  at  home  as  well.  But  he  has 
taken  particular  interest  in  the  case  against  the 
(■ Continued,  on  page  13) 
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The  New  Year 

“I  I  7E  cannot  but  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  change 

V  V  of  times  which  has  taken  place  within  one  short  year. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind,  however,  that  agricultural 
products  will  gradually  advance,  and  upon  the  opening  of 
spring  and  next  summer,  rule  higher  than  they  now  do. 
A  general  revival  of  business  has  also  taken  place.  Let 
everyone,  then,  be  industrious  and  frugal,  keep  out  of  debt, 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  renewed  hope,  trust  in  Provi¬ 
dence  and  be  assured  that  the  country  has  again  entered  upon 
a  bright  and  prosperous  career.” 

The  above  was  written  by  the  editor  of 
American  Agriculturist  in  1843,  many  years 
before  the  great  Civil  War,  before  the  great  West 
was  developed  or  even  known  to  any  extent,  and 
while  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  were 
still  little  children.  Yet  it  applies  as  well  to-day 
as  it  did  so  long  ago. 

“Thankful  for  the  Past;  hopeful  for  the  Future.  This  is  our 
feeling  in  commencing  the  first  number  of  the  new  volume  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  for  the  year  1873.  There  is  at 
the  present  time  a  widespread  dissatisfaction  among  farmers  in 
regard  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  our  agriculture.  High 
wages,  exorbitant  freights,  and  low  prices  for  our  products 
have  a  depressing  effect.  Many  farmers  think  we  shall  never 
see  good  times  again.  All  sorts  of  remedies,  some  good  and 
some  bad,'  are  proposed.  What  we  propose  to  do  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  farmer  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
to  do  is  to  stick  to  the  farm.  The  darkest  hour  of  the  night 
is  often  just  before  daybreak.  Agriculture  will  be  just  as 
profitable  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  we  believe  more  so. 
Let  us  keep  at  work.” 

Leave  the  date  from  the  above  and  no  one  could 
tell  that  the  above  was  not  written  in  1924  instead 
of  1873.  History  is  but  a  series  of  repeating 
events,  that  which  has  been  will  to  a  large  extent 
be  again.  Hard  times  on  the  farm  will  be  followed 
by  good  times  and  good  times  by  bad.  During 
the  past  year,  we  have  had  many  evidences  that 
agriculture  is  slowly  getting  on  its  feet  again  and 
that  good  times  are  again  in  sight.  We  believe 
that  1924  will  be  a  pretty  fair  year  for  farmers, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  and  wish  that  it  may  be 
truly  a  Happy  New  Year  for  you. 


We  Indict  the  Swindlers 

THERE  is  always  a  time  when  words  should 
cease  and  action  begin.  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  come  to  that  stage  with  some  of  the 
fakirs  who  are  constantly  swindling  farm  people 


out  of  their  savings.  In  former  issues  we  have 
exposed  the  swindling  operations  of  the  Standard 
Food  and  Fur  Association.  Now  we  have  gone 
further.  On  the  feature  page  of  this  issue,  read 
how  we  have  followed  this  matter  until  we  have 
obtained  an  indictment.  Note  what  the  district 
attorney  has  to  say  about  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  service  in  bringing  these  criminals  to 
justice. 

Other  publications  have  talked  for  years  about 
this  and  other  unreliable  concerns  with  the  only 
result  that  they  have  either  gone  right  on  doing 
business  at  the  old  stand  or  closed  up  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  one  place  and  reopened  under  a  different 
name  in  another.  But  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
merely  talking.  We  are  going  to  continue  to  make 
it  decidedly  unhealthy  for  the  swindlers  in  this 
section. 


Gains  and  Losses  in  1923 

IT  is  customary  with  all  good  business  to  look 
back  over  the  past  year,  taking  note  of  the 
situation,  the  good  results  and  the  failures,  and 
then  to  make  plans  on  that  past  experience  for  the 
future.  On  the  opposite  page  is  a  summary  of 
market  conditions  during  the  past  year  for  our 
leading  farm  products.  A  careful  study  of  that 
summary  may  save  you  a  lot  of  money.  In  an 
early  issue  we  will  publish  another  article  trying 
to  give  you  some  hints  as  to  what  you  may  expect 
and  plan  for  to  meet  1924  market  conditions. 


An  Inventory  and  a  Budget 

THE  best  kind  of  a  New  Year’s  resolution  on 
the  farm  is  a  farm  inventory  at  the  barn,  and 
a  family  budget  at  the  house.  Making  the  inven¬ 
tory  is  a  simple  and  quick  way  of  sizing  up  the 
present  status  of  your  business,  and  laying  the 
foundation  for  1924.  The  family  budget  will  put 
your  household  on  a  business  basis.  Information 
and  simple  instructions  for  starting  a  budget  or 
making  an  inventory  can  be  obtained  from  your 
county  farm  or  home  bureau  agent,  or  from  your 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 


The  Standard  Time 

T  gives  us  pleasure  to  print  on  another  page 
the  article  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Owens,  Secretaiy  of  the 
Empire  State  Anti-Daylight  Saving  Association. 
Here  is  something  that  we  can  all  rally  around. 

Each  year  has  seen  more  people  grow  disgusted 
with  the  confusion  of  time  caused  by  the  so-called 
daylight  saving.  We  believe  there  are  enough 
such  people  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  providing  they  act 
in  cooperation.  With  Mr.  Owens’s  article  we  are 
publishing  a  form  for  drawing  up  a  petition.  Sign 
this,  get  all  of  your  neighbors  to  sign  it,  and  send 
it  to  American  Agriculturist,  and  we  in  turn 
will  forward  it  to  Mr.  Owens  of  the  Empire  State 
Anti-Daylight  Saving  Association.  If  you  don’t 
like  two  kinds  of  time  help  work  for  universal 
standard  time. 


Tax  Exemption  Increases  Farmers’ 
Burden 

EVERY  farmer  in  the  United  States  ought  to 
frequently  and  emphatically  express  himself 
to  his  representatives  in  the  State  legislatures  and 
in  Congress,  against  the  absolute  unfairness  of  tax 
exemptions.  The  present  tax  system  is  utterly 
unfair  to  farmers.  The  farmers’  tax  bill  in  1913 
was  10.6%  of  his  income;  it  is  now  16.6%.  For 
the  other  economic  classes  not  farmers,  the  tax 
bill  of  1913  was  4.1%  of  their  income;  it  is 
now  11.9%. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  farmer’s 
taxes  in  relation  to  his  income  have  not  increased 
as  rapidly  since  1913  as  have  the  taxes  of  other 
classes;  but  it  will  be  also  noted  that  the  farmer 
still  pays  a  much  larger  part  of  his  income.  One 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  is  the  tremendous 
amount  of  property  which  is  exempt  from  taxa¬ 
tion.  Such  property  is  now  estimated  to  amount 
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to  at  least  $54,000,000,000.  If  this  great  total  of 
exempt  property  paid  its  proper  share,  it  would 
greatly  relieve  the  tax  burden  for  everybody,  and 
do  much  to  increase  business  prosperity  both  in 
town  and  city.  _ 


Too  Much  Milk 

OR  the  past  several  years  many  farm  papery 
and  others  have  been  encouraging  farmers  to 
increase  dairying.  We  are  already  beginning  to 
see  the  effects  of  this  in  the  over-production  of 
dairy  products,  particularly  market  milk.  Those 
who  constantly  swing  from  one  type  of  farming  to 
the  other  in  response  to  advice  of  those  who  do  not 
know  what  they  are  talking  about,  usually  find 
that  by  the  time  they  have  made  the  change,  the 
pendulujn  has  already  begun  to  swing  back  again. 
Over-production  of  wheat  and  the  disaster  it  is 
causing  should  be  a  warning  to  go  slow  in  increas¬ 
ing  dairying. 


Get  Your  Ice 

HERE  is  every  indication  that  we  will  have 
a  very  mild  winter.  This  may  mean  very 
serious  difficulties  for  dairymen  in  getting  a  needed 
supply  of  ice.  The  city  health  authorities  have 
stated  through  rulings  that  every  dairyman  ship¬ 
ping  milk  to  cities,  particularly  to  New  York 
City,  must  put  up  ice.  Because  of  this  and  the 
mild  season,  we  suggest  that  everything  should 
be  in  readiness  to  take  advantage  of  the  very  first 
opportunity  to  harvest  the  needed  supply. 


The  Purchasing  Power  of  Farmers 

HE  value  of  farm  property,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  capital  employed  in  the  business 
of  farming,  exceeds  the  capital  employed  in  all 
the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  United 
States,  plus  the  capital  of  the  railroads,  plus  all 
that  invested  in  mines  and  quarries.  The  total 
value  of  farm  property  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  1920  Census  was  $77,924,100,338. 
The  total  value  of  farm  buildings  was  $11,484,- 
988,322;  of  farm  machinery,  $3,594,668,676;  of 
live  stock,  $4,779,902,000.  This  is  an  average 
per  farm  of  $12,084.  The  average  wealth  of  the 
farm  families  of  the  United  States  is  given  in  the 
Census  reports  as  $14,346.  These  figures  con¬ 
clusively  prove  that  our  business  is  the  greatest 
one  in  the  world,  and  show  why  the  city  news¬ 
papers  and  thinking  men  everywhere  are  giving 
serious  thought  to  the  hard  times  which  the 
farmers  are  now  facing.  The  only  wonder  is  that 
more  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  problem 
before. 

Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

FARM  speaker,  nationally  known,  has  a 
reputation  of  converting  unanimously  almost 
any  audience  he  addresses  to  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tion.  Not  long  ago,  this  speaker  addressed  a  large 
meeting  of  farmers  in  Monroe  County,  New 
York,  and  by  his  great  enthusiasm  and  oratory 
obtained  many  new  converts  to  the  cooperative 
idea. 

Some  days  after  his  visit,  one  of  the  farmers 
who  had  heard  him  rushed  into  town  and  inquired 
of  the  first  man  he  met  where  he  could  find  an 
undertaker. 

“An  undertaker,”  the  man  asked  solicitously, 
“is  there  some  one  dead  at  your  place?” 

“No,”  replied  the  farmer,  “but  my  wife  is 
mighty  sick.” 

“Well,  then,”  the  man  advised,  “what  you 
want  is  a  physician,  not  an  undertaker.” 

“No,”  said  the  farmer,  “what  I  want  is  an 
undertaker.  You  know  I’ve  joined  the  coopera¬ 
tive  and  we’ve  cut  out  these  middlemen!” 


Every  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  at  11 :50  A.M.,  American  Agriculturist, 
in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets,  broadcasts  daily 
market  reports  from  WEAF.  “Tune  in”  and 
keep  posted  on  the  progress  of  the  market. 
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Losses  and  Gains  on  the  Farm  in  1923 


Dairying  Stands  Out  As  Our  Stable  Farm  Industry 


Dairying  is  a  stable  industry.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  not  intended  as  a  pun.  The 
accompanying  graph  shows  the  steady 
growth  in  the  number  of  milk  cows  on 
farms  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century 
as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  sag  in  the  line 
from  1910  to  1913  was  due  primarily  to  revisions 
in  the  estimates  based  on  census  data  and  does  not 


necessarily  signify  a  pause  in  the  growth  of  com¬ 
mercial  dairying.  The  point  is  that  the  history  of 
dairying  has  not  been  characterized  by  pro¬ 
nounced  periods  of  contraction  and  overexpansion 
which  are  found  in  some  other  branches  of 
agriculture. 

Besides  the  gain  in  the  milk  cow  population, 
production  per  cow  has  increased  so  that  per 
capita  consumption  of  dairy  products  has  in¬ 
creased  materially  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  gradual  recognition  of  the  high  value  of  milk 
and  milk  products  in  the  diet  of  both  young  and 
old  and  the  development  of  new  forms  of  con¬ 
sumption  such  as  ice  cream,  condensed  milk, 
powdered  milk  and  the  like  have  provided  for 
this  increase  in  output. 

Dairying  has  expanded  rather  rapidly  in  each 
of  the  last  three  years  because  of  the  fact  that 
dairy  products  offered  more  certain  and  more 
profitable  returns  than  many  other  farm  com¬ 
modities.  Nevertheless,  prices  of  butter,  cheese 
and  whole  milk  were  higher  in  1923  than  in  1922, 
and  probably  more  than  enough  higher  to  offset 
the  rise  in  feed  and  labor  costs.  Eventually,  this 
expansion  may  lead  to  moderate  overdoing.  The 
time  required  to  raise  more  dairy  cows  and  the 
fact  that  many  people  do  not  like  to  milk,  however, 
tend  to  keep  the  growth  of  dairying  from  outrun¬ 
ning  the  demand  which  itself  is  growing  steadily. 

* 

Poultry  Producers  May  Overdo  It 

THE  dynamic  hen  has  been  harnessed  to  help 
pull  the  farmer  out  of  the  slough  in  the  last 
three  years  so  that  the  present  scale  of  egg  and 
poultry  production  shows  a  marked  expansion 
since  1919,  the  last  census  year.  On  a  per  capita 
basis,  however,  egg  production  in  1919  was  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  level  of  ten  years  or 
twenty  years  before.  On  this  basis,  egg  produc¬ 
tion  in  1922  was  but  little  above  the  1899  and 
1909  level,  especially  when  a  moderate  increase 
in  exports  is  taken  into  account.  Further  expan¬ 
sion  in  1923,  however,  has  placed  production  per 
capita  above  the  old  level.  The  rising  standard 
of  living  for  most  people  in  the  United  States 
should  mean  larger  consumption  of  eggs  and 
poultry  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  prices  paid  to 
farmers  for  eggs  and  poultry  in  1923  were  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  The  feed  and  labor  costs 
of  production  were  higher  also  and  where  these 
items  must  be  counted,  as  on  commercial  poultry 
farms,  returns  probably  were  not  so  satisfactory 
on  the  whole  as  in  1922.  Furthermore,  production 


seems  to  have  reached  the  point  at  which  the 
general  trend  of  egg  and  poultry  prices  probably 
is  downward. 

*  *  *  • 

The  Golden  Hoof  In  1923 

OME  of  the  Colorado  feeders  who  put  in  heavy 
lambs  lost  money  on  their  operations  early  in 
1923  and  amateur  cornbelt  feeders  were  losers  in 
the  latter  half,  partly  becaur-e  of 
high  prices  for  thin  lambs.  The 
year  as  a  whole  dealt  kindly, 
however,  with  competent  opera¬ 
tors  in  the  lamb  feeding  business. 
Sheep  breeders,  with  both  lambs 
and  wool  to  sell,  have  been  in 
clover.  Prices  on  both  products 
have  been  on  a  high  level. 

The  sheep  industry  was  over- 
liquidated,  extending  through  an 
interval  of  more  than  a  decade 
and  those  able  to  stick  in  the 
business  are  reaping  their  reward. 
At  the  same  time  demand  for 
lamb  seems  to  have  broadened. 
Expansion  is  under  way  again 
and  market  receipts  were  heavier 
in  1923  than  in  1922.  It  will 
probably  be  a  long  time  before 
lamb  prices  wall  pass  the  peaks 
reached  in  1922  and  1923. 

World  wrool  consumption  has  been  gaining  on 
production  for  three  years,  thus  fortifying  the 
position  of  prices  of  the  staple.  Cotton  also 
is  high  so  that  no  relief  is  to  be  had  in  that 
quarter.  Slackening  in  manufacturing  operations 

y 


let  the  wool  market  sag  in  the  latter  half  of 
1923,  but  as  a  whole,  prices  were  higher  than 
in  1922,  and  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  year 
the  market  has  stiffened  noticeably. 

*  *  * 

Hog  Consumption  Heavy 

THE  accompanying  chart  on  hogs  shows  that 
production  in  1923  as  measured  by  slaughter 
under  federal  inspection  was  about  26  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1922,  domestic 
consumption  23  per  cent  greater 
and  exports  37  per  cent  greater, 
based  on  records  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year.  Production 
and  domestic  consumption  in 
1922  were  the  largest  on  record 
up  to  that  time.  Exports  in 
1923  were  practically  double  the 
pre-war  average  rate. 

Because  of  the  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  pork  throwm  on  the  market, 
during  the  year  a  rather  lowr  level 
of  prices  was  enforced  which 
stimulated  domestic  consumption 
and  exports.  Corn  has  been 
working  higher  since  the  fall  of 
1921  and,  beginning  early  in  1923, 
the  ratio  between  corn  and  hog 
prices  became  unfavorable.  In  the  six  months 
from  May  to  October  inclusive,  the  farm  price 
of  100  pounds  of  hogs  was  equal  to  the  farm 
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price  of  8.2  bushels  of  corn  compared  with  an 
average  ratio  since  1910  of  11.2  bushels. 

The  evident  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  to 
curtail  production  of  hogs,  to  sell  light  hogs  and 
pigs  and  to  carry  fewer  brood  sows.  It  will  take 
several  months  of  heavy  marketing  to  exhaust 
the  large  pig  crop  of  last  spring  and  the  fall  pig 
crop  also  was  a  large  one  although  it  is  not  yet 
certain  whether  it  is  any  larger  than  last  year. 
Taking  into  account  the  seasonal  trend  in  hog 
prices  and  the  present  course  of  the  corn  market, 
it  appears  to  be  a  safe  conclusion  that  hog  prices 
are  at  the  bottom  of  this  cycle  and  that  the  corn- 
hog  ratio  has  passed  its  most  unfavorable  point. 

*  *  * 

Wheat  Producers  Start  Acreage  Reduction 

WHEAT  prices  have  been  trending  downward 
since  1920  and  averaged  lower  in  1923  than 
in  1922.  The  surplus  producing  countries  had  an 
increased  amount  to  sell  abroad  and  the  surplus 
in  the  United  States  was  a  dominant  factor  in 
setting  the  price  on  wheat  consumed  at  home.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  market  displayed 
unusual  stability  in  the  face  of  depressing  condi¬ 
tions,  suggesting  that  rock  bottom  had  been 
reached.  The  most  hopeful  development  of  the 
year  was  the  recognition  that  expansion  of  wheat 
production  in  other  exporting  countries  and, 
particularly,  the  probable  revival  in  Russia  means 
a  new  deal  in  wheat  growing  in  the  United  States. 
As  a  result,  a  moderate  reduction  was  made  in 
the  winter  wheat  acreage  planted  during  the  fall. 

The  exportable  surplus  of  the  United  States 
reached  an  extremely  high  point  in  1921  from 
which  a  sharp  decline  has  occurred  in  the  last  two 
years.  We  are  still  about  75  per  cent  above  the 
pre-war  average.  Canada  has  shown  rather 
steady  growth  since  1918  and  in  each  of  the  last 
two  years  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  the 
pre-war  amount  was  exported  from  that  country. 
Argentina  shows  a  50  per  cent  gain  although 
rather  marked  irregularity  from  year  to  year  is 
noticeable.  Australia  is  not  exporting  so  freely 
as  in  the  three  years  1919-1922  but  is  above  pre¬ 
war.  India’s  population  is  consuming  more  of  the 
home  crop,  and  India  is  gradually  losing  her  im¬ 
portance  as  a  competitor  of  the  American  wheat 
grower.  From  a  pre-war  average  surplus  of  162,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  Russia  faded  from  the 
exporting  map  in  1916.  She  is  gradually  coming 
back,  however,  and  exports  in  the  last  half  of 
1923,  based  on  incomplete  data,  totalled  about 
13,000,000  bushels.  Rumania  exported  about 
52,000,000  bushels  in  pre-war  years,  and  has 
come  back  to  the  extent  of  10,000,000  bushels  in 
1923. 

Pre-war  exports  from  the  chief  surplus  countries 
averaged  about  616,000,000  bushels  and  in  1923 
they  approximated  670,000,000  bushels.  This 
shows  the  extent  to  which  increased  production 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  the  southern 
hemisphere  offset  the  loss  of  Russia,  Rumania 
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and  Bulgaria.  The  effective  demand  for  wheat 
in  importing  countries  as  based  on  their  purchasing 
(i Continued  on  'page  13)  j 


Rise  of  the  Dairy  Cattle  Population  Since  1850 


Production, 


A  New  Year 
Full  of  Prosperity 

and  Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal  mean  the  same  to 
the  dairy  farmer — milk  pails  full  of  milk  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  expense  for  good  feed. 

Plan  your  1924  campaign  now,  along  systematic  lines. 
Keep  records  of  each  cow’s  consumption  of  feed  and 
production  of  milk.  Get  rid  of  the  boarders  who  don’t 
pay  for  the  cost  of  feeding. 

And  most  important  of  all,  feed  the  right  ration.  Your 
feed  mixture,  if  it  is  right,  must  be: 

1.  Productive ,  giving  the  cow  the  milk -making  ele¬ 
ments  that  cannot  be  obtained  from  home-grown  feeds. 

2.  Palatable ,  whetting  her  appetite  for  roughage  and 
keeping  her  “on  feed.” 

3.  Safe  to  feed — not  too  rich  to  feed  a  pound  to  every 
3  pounds  of  milk  produced. 

4.  Simple  and  easy  to  mix  yourself . 

5.  Inexpensive . 

Here’s  a  ration  that  measures  up  to  requirements:  3 
parts  Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal,  3  parts  oats,  3 
parts  wheat  bran,  1  part  linseed  oil  meal. 

You  can  rely  on  DIAMOND  to  give  you  more  milk* 
making  protein,  per  dollar,  than  any  other  feed  you  can 
buy  or  grow. 

Nothing  will  contribute  more  to  the  dairyman’s  1924 
prosperity  than  careful  and  economical  feeding.  Start 
this  month  to  feed  right,  increasing  each  cotv’s  grain 
allowance  until  her  production  of  milk  goes  no  higher . 

Try  it  for  1924.  Next  December  you’ll  be  glad  you  did. 

* 

IN  EVERY  LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK 

AND 

EVERY  GOOD 
DAIRY 
RATION 


Corn  Products 
Refining  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 

40%  Protein  Also  Manufacturer,  of - *  23%  Protein 


Florida 


Where  Farming  Pays 

Come  and  prosper  in  this  healthful 
fertile  section  ;  mild  winters,  cool 
summers.  Fruit,  vegetable,  poultry 
and  general  farming.  Long  season 
matures  2  and  3  crops  a  year.  Good 
roads,  schools  and  churches;  main  line 
railroads.  Raw  land  $50  to  $100  an 
,  acre.  Improved  groves  and  farms, 
v  $1000  to  $3000  an  acre.  Reliable 
information  cheerfully  furnished. 
Orange  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
406  STATE  BANK  BUILDING  A* a 

ORLANDO,  FLORIDA  . e? 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 


FAMOUS  EVERYWHERE 


because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent.  Uses  all  waste  heat. 


Write  for  Catalogue 

SPROUL  MFG.  CO. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


Have  a  Successful  Garden 

Harris  Seeds  are  used  by  the  best  market  gardeners  be¬ 
cause  by  careful  selection  and  breeding  we  have  wonder¬ 
fully  improved  some  varieties.  Private  gardens  can  obtain 
better  results  because  all  varieties  are  tested  and  the  percentage 
that  will  germinate  is  marked  on  the  label  so  you  can  tell  just 
how  many  will  grow  before  you  sow  them.  Harris  is  the  Seedman 
who  tells  you  the  result  of  his  tests. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Catalog 
Of  Vegetables,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds — ’Find  out 
about  the  Harris  system  and  buy  these  superior  seeds 
direct  from  our  farms  at  wholesale  prices. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS 


SEEDS 


EARN  $110  TO  $250  M8NNIIY 

f  Traffic  Inspector.  Posh 
tlon  guaaafeteecf  after  completion  of  3  months'  home  study 
course  or  money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  G-S4. 

Stand.  Businas*  Training  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  Chance  for  Everyone  to  Own  His  Own  Farm 

or  Orange  Grove  in  Texas  or  Florida  in  from  one  to  five 
years,  and  become  independent  for  life. 

Write  for  Information  to 

HOME  MORTGAGE  C0„  154  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 


Reflections  on  the  Annual 
Farm  and  Home  Conference 
Meeting 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 

1AST  week  I  was  in  Ithaca  in  attendance  at 
_i  a  conference  which  may  fairly  be  described 
as  the  big  annual  get-together  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  educational  forces  of  the  State. 

To  it  came  the  Farm  Bureau  managers  from 
the  55  agricultural  counties  of  the  State. 
Then  came  more  than  30  young  women  repre¬ 
senting  that  number  of  counties  which  have 
organized  Home  Bureaus.  Then  there  came 
numerous  and  varied  species  of  the  Extension 
Workers  and  lastly  a  few  specimens  of  the 
lesser  and  now  almost  extinct  breed  of  Farm 
Institute  workers,  of  which  I  am  one. 

Let  me  in  passing  give  a  definition  of  the 
term  “extension”  work.  The  idea  is  founded 
upon  the  theory  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  clearly 
impossible  for  everybody  to  come  to  the  collie 
it  thereby  becomes  the  duty  of  the  college  to 
go  to  everybody,  at  least  to  everybody  who  is 
willing  to  receive  it.  Extension  work,  then,  is 
the  carrying  out — the  extending — of  qollege- 
teaching  to  the  man  outside.  Say  what  you 
will,  it  is  a  pretty  fine  conception;  this  idea 
that  the  State  owes  an  education  to  all  her 
citizens.  It  is  really  an  extension  of  the  free 
public  school — universal  education  idea. 

All  of  us  met  under  the  patronage  and  with 
the  help  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  Some  one  said  that  the 
conferring  groups  aggregated  about  175,  a 
fairly  numerous  delegation.  As  one  of  the  few 
surviving  members  of  the  Old  Guard  which, 
like  Napoleon’s  famous  organization,  “dies 
but  never  surrenders,”  I  remember  the  so- 
called  “Normal  Institute”  which  many  years 
ago  used  to  meet  at  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva.  I  do  not  remember 
just  how  many  of  us  there  were,  but  I  do  know 
that  we  could  all  ride  out  to  the  station  in  one 
old,  black,  cloth-covered,  horse-drawn  bus 
and  on  our  arrival  were  all  comfortably  seated 
around  one  long  table  with  F.  E.  Dawley 
presiding.  Those  were  genuine  conferences— 
not'  to  say  debates — totally  different  affairs 
from  a  body  of  near  200  people  gathered  in  an 
auditorium  with  a  formal  speech-making 
program. 

There  is  no  use  in  evading  or  disguising  the 
fact  that  in  certain  counties  the  Farm  Bureaus 
are  having  hard  going.  In  most  cases  their 
membership  has  fallen  off  remarkably  from  the 
high  point  of  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  the 
movement  as  a  whole  has  lost  something  of  its 
early  momentum.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  this  is  so.  For  one  thing  it  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  law  of  organizations  that  in  their  early 
days  they  frequently  enjoy  a  popularity  and 
enthusiastic  support  which  later  on  to  some 
degree  dwindles  and  fades.  Not  having  at 
first  accomplished  everything  which  was  fond¬ 
ly  hoped  of  it,  men  later  come  to  ask  if  it  can 
really  accomplish  anything. 

Then,  too,  the  movement  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  at  a  most  happy  time  and  was  floated 
joyously  and  easily  on  a  tide  of  rosy  hopes  and 
rising  agricultural  prices  and  organization 
enthusiasm.  The  little  matter  of  membership 
dues  was  hardly  anjobstacle  in  those  boom  days, 
but  now,  once  more,  three  dollars  or  five  dollars 
seems  quite  a  sum  to  contribute  just  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  good  will  toward  a  cause  that,  after 
all,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  is  unable  to 
definitely  promise  value  received.  Some  or¬ 
ganizations  may  arise  out  of  the  ruins  of  grim 
disaster,  but  after  all  it  is  usually  easier  to 
start  something  when  everybody  is  feeling 
prosperous. 

Then  there  is  another  factor.  Unfortunately 
in  some  localities  the  Bureaus  have  built  up 
a  spirit  of  definite  antagonism  and  opposition 
on  the  part  of  certain  interests  or  individuals. 
In  a  few  cases  such  opposition  has  had  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  political  background  when  some 
member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has  started 
out  to  “get”  the  Bureau  for  some  imagined 
slight  or  because  some  supporter  has  de¬ 
manded  it.  When  the  poet  wrote  “Hell  hath 
no  fury  like  a  woman  scorned,”  he  evidently  left 
the  small  town  politician  out  of  his  calculation. 

Sometimes  the  opposition  to  the  Bureau  has 
been  economic  as  when  the  local  feed  dealers 
or  the  merchants  have  felt,  possibly  justly, 
that  the  Bureau  has  been  too  active  in  co¬ 
operative  buying  efforts.  Let  us  say  something 
right  here  which  may  not  be  just  popular  or 
palatable  with  some  good  farm-bureau  mem¬ 
bers.  It  is  this:  that  just  so  long  as  the  Bureau 
must  depend  largely  upon  Federal  aid.  State 
aid  and  appropriations  of  county  money  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  it  will  hardly  do  to  be¬ 
come  too  active  in  enterprises  which  interfere 
with  what  the  business  men  of  the  community 
consider  as  their  vested  rights.  As  now  con- 
situted  the  Bureaus  represent  a  public  and  not 
a  strictly  agricultural  organization.  Promising 
commercial  aid  and  advantage  is  the  easiest 
method  of  selling  the  Bureau  idea  in  the 
beginning,  but  to-day  I  believe  that  the  Bur- 
( Continued  on  page  15) 
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Send  for  1924  Catalog  j 

Our  new  1924  catalog  tells  how  60,000  oi  f™ 
our  trees  have  a  certified,  true-to-name 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
seal  fastened  through  a  limb  to  stay  there 
until  the  tree  bears  true-to-name  fruit  aa 
guaranteed  by  us. 

Orders  will  be  filled  In  order  of  their 
receipt  as  long  as  the  stock  lasts,  write 
for  catalog  and  get  your  order  in  early. 


Packed  bySExpert* 

Our  44  years  of  nursery  experience  has 
taught  us  the  proper  method  of  handling 
and  packing  young  trees  so 
they  reach  you  in  proper 
condition. 


Write  today  for  your  copy 
of  the  1924  Fruit  Book. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1130  Main  St. 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 


You  must  spray  to  get  fine  fruits,  vegetables,  shrub¬ 
bery,  flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  High-power  Orchard  Rigs,  Red  Jacket  and  Yel¬ 
low  Jacket  Traction  Potato  Sprayers,  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Sprayers,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 

An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective.  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 

crumi?  _ j,  for  late  catalog.  Don’t 

i  cAnr-D  KJ-Sr-  j  buy  any  sprayer  till 

n  u  -k  xTlV^ir  it  comes.  Local  deal- 

Power  Orchard /  1  ers  at  many  points. 

Sprayer  Address 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  10,  Elmira,  N.  Y, 


Fruit  Trees 

Direct  from  the  Grower! 

Ornamental  trees,  Roses,  I 
Shrubs,  and  Berries.  » 
Guaranteed  first  -  class,  I 
true  to  name,  free  from  1 
disease,  and  to  reach  you  I 
in  good  condition. 

Free  wholesale  catalog  I 
contains  planting  and 
growing  instructions. 

The  Wm.  J.  Reilly  Nurseries,  51  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 


Reduced 

Prices 


AND  VINES 

^Destroy  the  fungi  and  worms;  be  sure 
of  larger  yields  of  perfect  fruit. 

Stahl’s  Excelsior 
Spraying  Outfit 
Prepared  Mixtures 

areusedinlargeorehards  everywhere; 
highly  endorsed  by  successful  grow¬ 
ers  for  thirty-five  years.  20  models, 
power  or  hand  types.  Write  for  free 
catalog ,  containing  full  treatise  on 
spraying  fruit  and  vegetables. 

WM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO. 
Box  781  Quincy,  III. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR  Cuts  from  both 
sides  of  limb  and 
does  not  bruise 
. —  the  bark. 

Made  in  all  STYLES  &  SIZES 
Allshears  deliver¬ 
ed  free  to  your 
door.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices. 

RHODES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


TRAWBERRIES 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  “EM  “ 


Catalog  Now  Ready 


S' 

TOWNSEND’S 

Century 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower/  and  it’s  free  fori  the  asking 
Fully  describes  and  illustrates  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25%  to  50% 
on  every  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  our 

Book  of  Berries  and  learn  how.  Lots 
of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  in¬ 
formation  .  Just  the  kind  you  want 
38  years  in  the  business.  No  other 
book  like  it.  It’s  free..  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO., 

170  East  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c  p<«tpaid 

Send  for  1924  Bargain  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs.  Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Special  Prices  to  Large  Planters. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


Booklet  free.  Highest  I 
references.  Best  results  ■ 
Promptness  assured  1 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer,  644  G  Street,  I 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Montgomery  Ward  fir  (ft 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Once  more  the  opportunity  is 
yours  to  save  money  on  reli¬ 
able  goods  of  standard  quality. 


This  new  Spring  and 
Summer  Catalogue  is  yours  FREE 


This  book  is  yours  Free.  This  new,  complete  catalogue 
•—offering  almost  everything  you  need — is  yours  merely 
for  the  asking. 

And  what  an  opportunity  this  is  for  you!  It  brings  50 
great  stores — a  whole  city  shopping  center — right  to  your 
door.  It  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  save  money  on  every 
purchase.  An  opportunity  to  know  before  you  buy,  the 
lowest  price,  the  right  price  to  pay.  An  opportunity  to 
buy  from  a  house  whose  first  rule  is  that  you  must  be 
pleased  with  every  bargain  or  you  get  your  money  back. 

A  Real  Cash  Saving  this  Season  for  You 

Fifty-one  years’  experience  in  buying  and  manufactur¬ 
ing,  in  choosing  worthy,  serviceable  merchandise  has  gone 
into  this  book — to  insure  the  biggest  possible  saving  and 
the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  for  you  and  your  family. 

Fifty  million  dollars’  worth  of  merchandise  bought  when 
costs  were  lowest,  bought  for  cash,  and  manufactured  just 
for  this  Catalogue.  This  is  the  enormous  cash  buying  power, 
backed  by  long  experience,  that  makes  possible  these  savings 
for  you. 

In  the  East,  in  the  West,  in  the  South,  and  in  Europe, 
our  organization  of  over  100  buyers  search  with  ready  cash 
for  low  prices — for  bargains.  But  we  never  buy  merely 
cheap  goods.  We  never  lose  sight  of  your  satisfaction  with 
what  you  buy. 

Ward  Quality  Means  Reliable  Goods 
Always 

You  will  get  from  Ward’s  only  goods  that  will  stand  in¬ 
spection  and  use.  We  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  a 
low  price.  We  offer  only  the  kind  of  goods  that  is  best  for 
you  to  buy — the  kind  that  will  hold  your  patronage. 

For  fifty-one  years — Quality  has  come  first  at  Ward’s. 
And  to  you  who  have  never  bought  by  mail,  we  say  that 
we  do  not  believe  any  business  house  exercises  greater  care 
in  expertly  testing  and  proving  its  merchandise  than 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 


Your  free  copy  of  the  new,  complete  Catalogue  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  you.  We  can  do  no  more  than  make  you  the  offer. 
Don’t  miss  the  saving  and  the  satisfaction  that  may  as 
well  be  yours. 

Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm 
and  the  Family 

PQD  WOMEN  *  ln  New  York  our  own  Fashion  Expert* 

*  ’  T  ’  *  see  every  new  Fashion  creation.  And  we 

have  selected  for  you  the  best  and  most  beautiful  of  New  York 
Styles.  To  every  woman,  the  young  woman  and  the  girl,  we  offer 
the  opportunity  to  be  dressed  in  good  style  and  good  taste — without 
paying  the  usual  “Fashion  Profits.”  The  Woman’s  Section  of  this 
Catalogue  will  be  a  delight  to  you. 


FOR  THE  HOME: 


Beauty  and  Comfort  and  Usefulness 
each  article  we  sell  for  home  dec¬ 
oration  and  house  furnishing  has  these  merits.  Everything  is  selected  by 
experts.  To  the  woman  interested  in  beautifying  and  modernizing 
her  home,  this  Catalogue  offers  a  treat  indeed.  Everything  practical, 
everything  new,  and  everything  at  a  saving  that  makes  possible  the 
purchase  of  more  new  things  than  you  had  planned. 


FOR.  THE  FARM: 


For  fifty-one  years  we  have  been 
friends  of  the  American  Farmer. 
And  he  has  been  our  friend.  We  are  continuing  our  help  by  working 
harder  than  ever  before  to  make  his  savings  greater  and  to  make  his 
money  go  further.  Everything  must  be  to  his  complete  satisfaction. 
This  Catalogue  offers  almost  everything  for  the  farm — from  poultry 
and  stock  supplies  to  fencing,  hardware,  and  tillage  tools. 

EQO  MEN  *  Overcoats,  suits,  shoes — everything  for  man’s, 
*  *»**-•»  x  .  young  man’s  and  boy’s  wear  in  good  style  and 

of  serviceable  quality.  Tires,  auto  accessories,  batteries,  everything 
for  the  automobile.  This  book  shows,  in  fact,  almost  everything  a 
man  wears  or  uses  or  that  is  of  interest  to  a  man,  and  the  prices  offer 
a  saving — always. 

,  Send  for  the  Catalogue 

We  will  send  you  the  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  the  book — this 
coupon  or  a  post  card  will  do.  Study  this  Catalogue  leisurely  in 
your  own  home.  Learn  for  yourself  the  advantage  of  buying  by 
mail — of  buying  under  our  ironclad  guarantee  that  has  stood  for 
fifty-one  years:  “Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back.” 

Write  for  this  Catalogue.  See  for  yourself  the  saving,  the  conve¬ 
nience,  the  satisfaction  that  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  offer  you. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  <&,  CO. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 
Portland,  Ore.  Ft.  Worth  Oakland,  Cal. 


24  Hour  Service 

Most  orders  shipped  within  24  hours. 
Nearly  all  orders  shipped  in  less  than  48 
hours. 

We  have  perfected  our  service  for  you. 
After  much  study  and  testing  new  systems 
and  employing  experts  we  have  perfected  a 
system  that  makes  certain  your  orders  will 
be  shipped  promptly. 

Our  records  prove  that  during  the  past 
year  most  of  bur  orders  were  shipped  in 
24  hours — nearly  all  of  our  orders  within 
48  hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise,  and 
now  24  hour  service.  True  it  is  indeed 
that :  Montgomery  Ward  8s  Co.,  the 
Oldest  Mail  Order  House 
is  Today  the  Most  Pro¬ 
gressive. 


nitfSsI 


This  Coupon  brings  thii 
new  Catalogue  Free 


To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  8s  CO. 

Dept  60-H 

Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Portland,  Ore.; 

Ft.  Worth  Oakland,  Cal. 

(Mail  this  coupon  to  the  house  nearest  you) 
Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  complete  Spring  and  Summer  Cata¬ 
logue. 

Name. 


Address . 


American  Agriculturist,  January  5,  1924 


Cattle 


and  the  Soil 


MEN  who  were  brought  up  on  farms  in  the 
very  districts  served  by  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  now  compose  the  Agricultural 
Relations  Department  of  this  railroad  system. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  farmers’  problems 
as  well  as  those  of  the  railroad  enables  these  men 
to  work  for  the  common  good  of  these  two  inter¬ 
dependent  interests. 

To  improve  soil  conditions  the  Agricultural  Re¬ 
lations  Department  has  established  525  limestone 
demonstrations  in  cooperation  with  county  farm 
bureaus  and  experts  from  various  colleges  of 
agriculture. 

The  department  has  materially  assisted  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Better  Sire  Campaign  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  breeding  up  of  dairy  cattle. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  department  to  foster  co¬ 
operation  between  agriculture  and  transportation 
and  to  bring  an  ever-better  service  to  the  farmers 
of  the  country. 


yNLW  YORK^ 

Central 

j^LINES^j 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY- MICHIGAN  CENTRAL— BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 


Qeneral  Offices — 466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


w  catalog  of  other  premiums  by  return  mail  anaaiso 
r  to  get  $600  bonus  and  99  other  r™ 

_ h  prizes.  Rush  name 

1  today. 


BARR  CO. 

B0XHS3TYR0NE.PA 


CLOVER 


$7.50  bushel;  Alfalfa 
$8.00;  Sudan  $3.00; 
Red  top  $2.00;  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  Grass  $3.00;  Caneseed  $1.25;  Kaffir 
$1.50;  Millet  $1.25;  Red  Clover  $12.50;  Orchard 
Grass  $2.50;  Timothy  $3.50;  Alsike  $9.00; — we 
live  where  it  grows,  ship  from  several  ware¬ 
houses  and  save  you  freight.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back;  order  from  this  ad  or  ask  for  sam¬ 
ples;  5%  discount  on  five  bushel  orders;  get  your 
order  in  while  stocks  are  complete. 

Meiers  Seed  and  Grain  Co.,  Salina,  Kans. 


?ULV£RI2Eb 

.1MESTONE 

Don’t  let  another  seeding  go  by  before 
you  put  in  SOLVAY.  You  make  more 
money  using  SOLVAY  because  it  gives 
you  bigger  crops,  better  crops  and  that 
means  more  money. 

It’s  so  easy  to  handle  SOLVAY— shipped 
in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk,  may  be  spread 
by  hand  or  lime  sower.  Safe,  will  not 
burn,  and  is  so  finely  ground  it  brings 
results  the  first  year. 

Sweeten  your  soil  and  you  “sweeten”  your 
bank  roll  too.  There’s  years  of  profit  in  using 
SOLVAY.  Find  out  all  about  it  — Write  for  the 
valuable  SOLVAY  lime  book— free! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


This 
Year 
Spread 

SOLVAY 


WES# 


Fireworks  at  American 
Farm  Bureau  Meeting 

THE  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation  held  at 
Chicago  December  10  to  12  ended  with  Mr.  O. 
E.  Bradfute  again  president  and  the  conserva¬ 
tive  group  on  top.  It  ended  also  with  the 
problem  of  compromise,  of  harmony  on  some 
common  basis  with  the  so-called  radical  group 
entirely  unsolved. 

The  history  of  the  past  year,  of  which  many 
of  the  delegates  apparently  were  unaware,  is 
important  as  a  background  of  the  meeting. 
Diming  that  period  the  executive  committee 
has  been  divided  as  to  the  lines  of  work  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  Farm  Bureau.  One  group 
charged  the  administration,  particularly  Secre¬ 
tary  Coverdale,  with  failure  to  carry  out  the 
policies  adopted  at  the  previous  annual  meet¬ 
ing  with  respect  to  cooperative  marketing. 
This  group  believed  that  cooperative  market¬ 
ing  should  be  the  primary  object  of  farm 
bureau  organization  work  and  desired  to  make 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  a 
service  station  for  cooperatives,  all  such 
services  to  be  paid  for  by  the  cooperatives. 

The  other  group,  while  not  minimizing 
cooperative  marketing,  backed  up  the  officials 
in  insisting  that  the  farm  bureau  should  follow 
a  balanced  program,  laying  equal  emphasis 
upon  transportation,  marketing,  legislation 
and  education. 

Coverdale  Resigns 

The  feeling  in  the  executive  committee 
came  to  a  head  during  its  meeting  on  Saturday 
preceding  the  annual  meeting  when  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Secretary  Coverdale  was  accepted. 
On  the  same  day  at  a  conference  on  coopera¬ 
tive  marketing  called  by  Walton  Peteet,  in  the 
course  of  discussion  of  the  year’s  activities,  Mr. 
Peteet  made  remarks  to  the  effect  that  the 
officials  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  were 
unfriendly  to  cooperative  marketing. 

That  sentiment  among  the  delegates  was 
crystallizing  in  favor  of  the  administration  was 
apparent  in  the  ovation  accorded  President 
O.  E.  Bradfute  at  the  close  of  his  address  at 
the  opening  of  the  convention  when  he  made  a 
plea  for  an  end  to  mudslinging  and  said  that 
the  dispute  over  cooperative  marketing  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  who  instead  of  as  to 
how,  as  to  who  should  reap,  the  glory  and  the 
pecuniary  profits. 

A  set  program,  which  included  reports  of  the 
various  departments  and  many  speeches  rather 
than  a  discussion  by  the  delegates  of  the  work 
for  the  coming  year,  afforded  numerous  drama¬ 
tic  moments  and  opportunities  to  test  the 
prevalent  sentiment  among  the  delegates. 
One  of  these  came  when  Secretary  Coverdale 
presented  a  report  from  the  records  of  the 
organization  showing  that  the  States  in  which 
cooperative  marketing  had  been  stressed  as  the 
chief  activity  had  not  maintained  their  member¬ 
ship,  at  least  so  far  as  paying  dues  to  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  was  concerned,  as 
fully  as  those  States  in  which  the  balanced 
program  had  been  followed.  Mr.  Coverdale 
also  was  given  a  great  ovation  by  the  delegates. 
Following  his  report,  Mr.  Guard,  former 
director  of  the  department  of  information  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau,  whose  resignation 
was  accepted  several  weeks  previously  by 
President  Bradfute  because  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Guard’s 
opposition  to  Mr.  Coverdale,  obtained  the 
floor  to  present  his  plan  for  a  general  service 
program  for  cooperatives  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Farm  Bureau  along  such  lines  as  organiza¬ 
tion,  research,  publicity,  transportation,  legis¬ 
lation,  etc.,  these  services  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  cooperatives  as  a  means  of  financing  the 
Farm  Bureau. 

The  climax  came  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Session  when  Mr.  Bradfute  was  reelected 
president  by  unanimous  vote.  G.  F.  Reed 
of  Minnesota  was  elected  vice-president.  The 
executive  committee  consisted  of  A.  C.  Hardi¬ 
son,  California,  Frank  Evans,  Utah,  and 
Charles  E.  Gibson,  Jr.,  Colorado,  Ralph 
Snyder,  Kansas,  S.  H.  Thompson,  Illinois, 
C.  E.  Hearst,  Iowa,  Frank  M.  Smith,  New 
York,  George  M.  Putnam,  New  Hampshire, 
S.  McLean  Buckingham,  Connecticut,  E.  P. 
Cohill,  Maryland,  W.  D.  Farris,  Texas, 
Edward  O’Neal,  Alabama. 

Following  the  election  the  resolutions 
committee  presented  its  report.  It  included 
among  other  things  a  resolution  recommending 
that  the  State  and  county  farm  bureaus  should, 
establish  service  relationships  with  cooperative 
marketing  associations  in  order  to  encourage  a 
more  definite  relationship  between  the  Farm 
Bureau  organizations  and  the  commodity 
organizations  than  has  existed  up  to  date,  any 
services  rendered  by  the  Farm  Bureau  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  cooperatives.  Another  resolu¬ 
tion  recommended  the  discontinuance  of  tax 
free  securities,  objected  to  a  general  sales  tax 
and  a  reduction  of  income  taxes..  Cooperative 
marketing  of  farm  products  as  offering  the 
most  practicable  means  of  stabilizing  agricul¬ 
ture  on  a  profitable  basis  was  again  endorsed 
( Continued  on  'page  9) 


You  can  do  it  with  seeds  that  have 
vitality  and  life — that  are  of  high  ger¬ 
mination  and  adapted  to  the  soil.  The 
work  of  preparing  the  land  and  planting  is 
the  same  whether  you  use  ordinary  seed  or 
pedigreed  seed.  But  the  crop  tells  the  story; 
added  profit— of  ten  double  or  triple— cornea  from  uaing: 
hardy,  big-yielding,  Michigan-grown,  Isbell's  seeds. 

45  Years  of 
Better  Seeds 

For  nearly  a  half  century, 
Isbell’s  have  been  develop¬ 
ing  yield,  vitality  and  hardi¬ 
ness  in  seeds.  Ceaseless  exper- 
imenting,  careful  selection, 
better  growing,  sortingand  cleaning  methods 
have  done  this.  200,000  customers  have 
proved  this  profit  -  building  quality-— they  plant 
Isbell’s  seeds  year  after  year  and  get  bumper  crops. 
We  grow  our  own  seed—  you  buy  direct  from  na, 
saving  money  and  eliminating  all  risk  of  substitution. 

This  Valuable  Book— 

The  1924  Isbell’s  Seed  ^  pppr 
Annual  tells  how  to  r  l'ct 

selectseedshowto  pre¬ 
pare  soil,  gives  cul¬ 
tural  directions,  and 
quotes  direct -from 
grower  prices.  The  cou¬ 
pon  brings  it  Frea. 

S.  m!  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

r  192  Mechanic  St.  fackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  1924  Seed  Annual  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed.  (E3) 

Name _ _ _ ... 

Address . . . . . 


SEEP 

Fresh,  Reliable,  Pure,  Guaranteed  to  Please 

You  can  have  a  wonderful  garden,  fresh, 
crisp  vegetables  every  day  if  you  will  try 
Our  Northern  Grown  Seeds.. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

FOR  1 0r  We  wil1  mail  postpaid 
x  one  package  each  of 

Early  Arrow-head  Cabbage,  60  Day  To¬ 
mato,  Self-Growing  Celery,  Princess 
Radish,  Fullerton  Market  Lettuce,  and 
12  Varieties  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Write  today!  Send  10  cents  to, 
help  pay  postage  and  packing 
and  receive  the  above  “Famous 
Get- Acquainted  Collection”  and 
New  Instructve  Garden  Guide.  1 

Great  Northern  Seed  Co. 

Dept.  201,  Rockford,  Illinois 


Earliest  Tomato 

Is  Jung’s  Wayahed.  Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early  as  July  4th.  Nothing 
earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  As  a 
special  offer  will  send  you  a  pkt.  of  this 
J  Tomato  and  pkt.  of  Beet,  Carrot,  Cu¬ 
cumber,  Lettuce.  Onion,  Radish,  Parsnip,  Superb  Asters 
and  Everlasting  Flowers,  all  10  pkts.  for  10c.  Due 
bill  for  10c  with  each  order.  Money  back  if  not  satis- 
fled.  Catalog  of  Seed  Bargains  FREE.  Send  Today. 
J.  W.  Jang  Seed  Co..  Sts.  B,  Randolph,  Wis. 

T'VIFTW’  eveready  i 

J.  ▼  JDlX^I  FLASHLIGHT 
NEW  HAVEN  WATCH -BASE  BALL  OUTFIT  I 

Choice  of  50  practical  girls,  boys  and 
household  premiums  for  selling  only 
30  packets  of  EASTERN  seeds 
at  10c  per  packet.  Liberal  cash 
Commissions.  Send  no  money. 

We  trust  you  until  sold.  Order 
now  or  ask  for  catalog. 

EASTERN  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  S,  LANCASTER.  PA. 


f*|  Ai/rnAND  TIMOTHY, 

ILlfYUf  BARGAIN 

^  ^  ^Eed  Clever  and  Timothy  mixed— the  standard 
grasses  cannot  bo  surpassed  for  hay . and  pas¬ 
ture.  Contains  good  per  cent  clover,  just  right 
to  sow.  Thoroughly  cleaned  and  sold  on  approv¬ 
al.  subject  to  government  test.  Ask  for  this  mix- 
,ca  seed  if  you  want  our  greatest  bargain.  Have 
Pure  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  and  all 
lField  and  Grass  Seeds.  Buy  now.  Prices  are  ad¬ 
vancing.  SAMPLES  and  116-p.  catalog  FREE. 
Can  ship  eastern  orders  from  eastern  warehouse. 

A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box  616,  Clarlnda,  fowa 


[  Samples  Free-with  lowest  whole- 
'  sale  prices.  We  expect  much  higher 
I  prices  later.  We  can  save  you  money  on  best  BUY 
[  tested  seed.  We  bought  early  big  stocks  on  NOW 
i  lower  markets.  Our  prices  amazingly  low.  Don’t 
1  *  buy  your  seeds  until  you  write  for  our  prices  and  sam- 

1  pies  on  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Sweet  Clover  or  .any 
seed  needed.  Our  big  Seed  Guide  Free. , 

American  Field  Seed  Co.’,  Dept.  1 1 5,  Chicago,  III, 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


'IbPiece 

SlLVEROID  SET 

L  Beautiful  RinC 

WE  TRUST  YOU  C 

Beautiful  2G-piece  set,  and  hand¬ 
some  ring  free  for  distributing  4Q 
large  packets  of  our  guaranteed 
garden  se*’d  at  10c  each.  Sell  out  ip  one 
hour.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  name 
and  address.  Receive  seeds  by  return  mail 
vith  big  premium  catalog  also  how  to 
t  $500  bonus  and  99  other  cash  prize*. 


ratter  pigs  o- 
fatter  profits 

HOGS  need  animal  food  to  build 
flesh  and  bone.  Dold-Quality 
Digester  Tankage  is  60%  animal 
protein.  Mix  with  grain  or  feed 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 
Gives  better  results  than  grain 

alone;  saves  one-third  cost.  Tankage-fed 
hogs  show  more  pounds  when  marketed — and 
more  profit  per  pound.  Experience  proves  it. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  on  DOLD- 
QUALITY  Poultry  and  stock  foods 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 

Dept.  AA  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


DIGESTER 

TANKAGE 


OIL  LIGHT  BEATS 
ELECTRIC  OR  GAS 

BURNS  94%  AIR 


A  new  oil  lamp  that  gives  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  brilliant,  soft,  white  light,  even 
better  than  gas  or  electricity,  ha  been 
tested  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  35 
leading  universities  and  found  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  10  ordinary  oil  lamps.  It  burns 
without  odor,  smoke  or  noise — no  pump¬ 
ing  up,  is  simple,  clean,  safe.  Burns  94% 
air  and  6%  common  kerosene  (coal  oil). 

The  inventor,  R.  M.  Johnson,  642  N. 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  is  offering  to  send 
a  lamp  on  10  days’  FREE  trial,  or  even 
to  give  one  FREE  to  the  first  user  in  each 
locality  who  will  help  him  introduce  it. 
Write  him  to-day  for  full  particulars. 
Also  ask  him  to  explain  how  you  can  get 
the  agency,  and  without  experience  or 
money  make  $250  to  $500  per  month. 


104  Page  Batgam  Book  Free 


a 


Sold  Direct  from  Factory 

Wonderful  money  saving 
opportunity  for  fence  buyers.  Fa- , 
mous  Peerless  Fence  now  Belling  for  as  low  as  17c  i 
rod— lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  Peerless  fence. 
Cpcr  Write  today  for  104-page  catalog  giv- 
■  inglow  direct  from  factory  prices  on 

Fence,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts, 

Roofing  and  Paints.  Since  Peerless’  big 
factories' opened  their  doors  direct  to 
farmers  it  means  a  clear  saving  of  40%. 

We  ship  quick  from  factories  in  Cleve¬ 
land;  Adrian,  Mich.;  and  Memphis.Tenn. 

Write  for  catalog  today. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  126,  Cleveland,  Ohio  26 


Wire  fence  that  beats  time 


There  are  two  kinds  of  wire  used  in  making 
fenae.  Galvanizing  helps  both,  but  can’t  save 
the  short-lived  kind.  Better  look  into  this 
before  you  need  more  fence.  Write  today 
for  our  catalogue. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  28  East  Maumee  St.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


BREED  SILVER  FOXES 

Profits  large.  We  sell  outright 
and  can  ranch  for  year  or  more 
fully  insured  and  production 
guaranteed.  SPECIAL  small 
monthly  payment  proposition. 

SILVERPLUME  FOXES 

Box  2033  Met.  Bldg.,  ORANGE,  N.  J 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  fJIJCT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  »»»■ 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  It  V  V 
down — easy  to  load.  No  repairs. 

CKIDI BCReduced  prices  Catalog  free, 
t  HI  r  I H Civtfg.  Co.,  Box  '79,  Qllinoy.il!, 


KITSF.LMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26%e  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry.  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.303NlUNCIE,  INO. 


Daylight  Saving 

T.  J.  OWENS 

A  VIGOROUS  and  systematic  campaign  is 
now  gaining  momentum,  and  will  soon  be 
in  full  swing,  in  every  State  where  so  called 
daylight  saving  time  is  in  effect  during  the 
summer  months. 

The  Empire  State  Anti-Daylight  Saving 
Association  was  organized  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  last  spring  by  local  granges,  and  now  has 
active  units  operating  from  each  of  the  975 
subordinate  granges  of  New  York  State,,  who 
are  getting  petitions  to  the  legislature  signed 
up  for  the  restoration  of  standard  time  in  the 
Empire  State. 

This  is  not  an  exclusive  rural  organization  as 
practically  every  industry  and  profession  is 
well  represented  as  having  signed  our  petitions. 
Fifteen  thousand  railroad  trainmen,  and  other 
employees  are  enrolled  for  standard  time.  We 
have  the  endorsement  of  many  labor  unions, 
fraternal  and  civic  organizations,  the  dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  and  other  prominent  agricul¬ 
tural  interests,  the  rual  mail  carriers,  and 
manufacturers  in  several  large  cities,  promi¬ 
nent  merchants,  boards  of  trade,  numerous 
public  officials,  and  also  the  National  Grange 
which  has  not  lost  a  battle  for  just  laws,  ac¬ 
cording  to  American  ideals,  in  the  57  years  of  its 
existence. 

Standard  time  is  a  government  standard  and 
we,  as  good  Americans,  want  to  enjoy  equal 
opportunities,  to  conduct  our  natural  vocation, 
without  serious  financial  and  economic  loss, 
due  to  shifting  of  clocks,  a  worthless  fad,  tried 
out  and  abandoned  by  our  government. 

Over  300,000  names  are  already  signed  to 
our  petitions  in  New  York  State  and  any  citi¬ 
zen  of  age  may  send  in  his  or  her  name  to  be 
enrolled.  There  are  no  dues  or  assessments, 
as  the  granges  of  New  York  State  are  financing 
the  movement. 

Each  mail  brings  in  a  score  or  more  of  letters 
telling  of  disadvantages  and  cruel  burdens  im¬ 
posed  upon  our  citizens  due  to  unnatural  con¬ 
ditions  created  by  this  idiotic  law  that  permits 
change  of  time.  I  have  often  wondered  who 
the  P.  T.  Barnum  was  that  put  this  greatest 
humbug  on  earth  across.  But  we  all  know 
what  Lincoln  said;  and  that  was  well  said. 

I  have  a  letter  received  from  Cortland 
County.  Will  you  try  and  use  this  to  show 
these  recreation  advocates  that  the  other  fel¬ 
low  is  human  also?  My  personal  opinion  is 
that  the  Golden  Rule  has  been  mislaid.  The 
letter  is  as  follows: 

T.  J.  Owens,  Brother  Granger; 

Endosed  find  five  dollars  from  Harmony  Grange  No. 
372,  also  a  list  of  our  members  who  were  present  at  our 
last  meeting  when  the  matter  was  brought  up  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  Our  Grange  goes  on  record  100  per  cent,  in  favor 
of  Standard  time,  for  all  times. 

In  a  great  many  ways,  daylight  saving  has 
been  a  curse  to  our  members.  The  trains 
run  on  standard  time,  and  many  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  are  employed  in  shops  at  Cortland,  which 
is  only  four  miles  from  our  place.  When  we  all 
are  on  Standard  time,  the  morning  train  comes 
in  time  to  carry  in  the  workmen.  But  when  we 
were  on  daylight  saving  many  of  the  men  had 
to  get  up  that  much  earlier  and  walk  two  and  a 
half  miles  to  catch  the  trolley  or  walk  the  whole 
distance.  If  they  did  not,  they  were  so  late 
they  lost  all  of  their  bonus.  It  also  made  it 
very  bad  for  the  farmer  during  haying  and 
harvesting,  for  in  the  early  morning  nothing 
could  be  done  with  the  crop,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  they  quit  work  at  4  P.  M.  and  start  for 
home  where  the  hour  from  4  to  5  means  much 
to  the  farmer  who  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  crops 
harvested. — Mrs.  A.  S.,  Cortland  County,  N.Y. 


Fireworks  at  American  Farm 
Bureau  Meeting 

(Continued  from  -page  8) 

but  no  policy  of  action  was  outlined.  Other 
resolutions  declared  opposition  to  price  fixing, 
favored  a  truth  in  fabric  bill,  adequate  appro¬ 
priations  for  highway  construction,  the  Henry 
Ford  Muscle  Shoals  Act,  the  electrification  of 
Class  A  Railways,  an  amendment  to  the 
Intermediate  Credit  Act,  changing  the  inter¬ 
mediate  loan  period  from  six  to  four  months, 
limiting  rediscounts  on  loans  under  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  2  per  cent,  above  the  basic 
Federal  Reserve  rate,  favored  a  merchant 
marine  without  subsidy,  adequate  tariff  on 
agricultural  products,  limitation  of  immigra¬ 
tion,  urged  organization  as  the  major  activity 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  for  the  coming- 
year,  urged  the  adoption  by  county  and 
state  farm  bureaus  of  such  methods  as  are 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  full  membership 
dues  regularly  every  month,  and  immediate 
adoption  by  the  American  Government 
of  a  vigorous  foreign  policy. 

A  final  resolution  submitted  by  the  resolu¬ 
tions  committee  without  recommendation 
provided  for  endorsement  of  the  National 
Wheat  Growers  Advisory  Committee  headed 
by  F.  O.  Lowden,  former  Governor  of  Illinois. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


It's  a  Big  Satisfaction 
To  Own  a 

UNADILLA  SILO 

There’s  a  feeling  of  security  goes  with  it.  You  know 
you’ve  got  a  tower  of  strength  to  guard  all  your  valuable 
silage  safely  thru  each  season.  You  know  your  invest¬ 
ment  is  good  because  of  the  many  years  of  faithful 
service  your  Unadilla  will  give  you. 

Every  time  you  use  it — twice  a  day  for  6  or  7  months  each 
year,  you’ll  appreciate  its  convenience,  safety  and  labor  saving. 
No  hard,  tiresome,  pitching  silage  up  and  overhead.  the 
Unadilla  opening  is  continuous- — you  just  push  silage  out  at  its 
own  level.  The  doors  never  freeze  in  or  stick.  I  he  fasteners 
form  a  wide  ladder,  safe  and  easy  as  a  stairway.  Door  front 
comes  fully  assembled.  These  are  some  of  the  features  that 
have  made  the  Unadilla  the  choice  of  more  practical  dairy 
owners  in  the  East,  than  any  two  other  makes  taken  together. 

Get  all  the  facts  about  the  Unadilla  Silo.  They  are  of  real 
value  to  you.  So 

Send  for  Catalog. 

Special  early  order  discounts  make  a  real  saving-. 

Whether  you  buy  now  or  later  you  can  get  a  Unadilla  On 


easy  terms. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Down 


y  Puts  this  Olde-Tan 
JB  Metal-to-Metal 
Harness  on  Your  Horses 

We  trust  you  wherever  you  live.  Only 
$7.50  down.  Pay  the  rest  monthly.  Write  for  free 
harness  book.  Learn  all  about  this  improved  metal- 
to-metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old-fashioned  buckles. 


ait 


First  Olde-Tan  leather  produced  70  years  ago.  Now- 
known  throughout  America  for  its  pronounced 
superiority.  Olde-Tan  harness  is  made  by  a  tan¬ 
ner-manufacturer  who  follows  every  step  from 
the  raw-hide  to  the  completed  harness. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Ask  for  free  harness  book.  Learn  all  about  our 
'  $7.50  down  and  easy  payment  offer  and  the 
Olde-Tan  metal-to-metal  harness. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept.  90-61 

19th  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO,  leil] 

«  ••  -  « — - j-  »•»  "c-  *■ —  *o  no.  $3.50.  Pipe  and 

PADUCAH,  KY. 


URTISS 

UT 

LOVER 


Cheaper,  easier  to  handle  and  MORE 
EFFECTIVE  than  sprouted  oats  or  alfalfa. 
It  furnishes  Vitamines  and  Mineral  Salts 
without  which  no  mash  is  properly  balanced 
Its  use  assures  you  of  getting  the  greatest 
number  of  eggs  possible  at  the  time  you  want 
them  the  most.  Orders  promptly  filled.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  send  direct  to  us. 

1887  Day-Old  Chix  1923 
and  Dux 

,  Send  for  our  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 
PRICE  LIST  covering  day-old  stock  ordered 
in  advance. 

Start  right  this  season  by  ordering  chix 
from  our  famous  Niagara  Strains  with  Hogan 
Tested,  High  Flock  Average  egg  producing 
parentage  back  of  them. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  R.  CURTISS  CO.,  Prop. 

Ransomville  New  York 

Members  International  Baby  Chick 
Box  “B”  Association 


HIDES,  FURS,  WOOL,  TALLOW— Best  prices: 
write  for  latest;  quotations. 

KEYSTONE  HIDE  CO.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 


H$r£n0iieDoe$iheWoiM5| 

Read  the  Amazing  Facts  About 
This  Wonderful  Farm  Engine 


*‘I  set  out  to  build 
a  farm  engine 
that  would  have 
every  feature  the 
farmer  wanted 
and  none  he  did¬ 
n’t  want.  It  has 
now  been  on  the 
market  six  years. 
Thousandsof  sat¬ 
isfied  users  tell 
me  I’ve  succeed¬ 
ed.  I’m  proud  to 
have  this  engine 
bear  my  name.” 

—A.  Y.  Edwards 


EDWARDS 

FARM 

ENGINE 


The  regular  power  j  obs 
on  your  farm  probably 
vary  from  about  1H  to  6 
H.  P.  Yet  there’s  no 
need  to  have  two  or  more 
engines  for  these  jobs. 
Today  you  can  get  six 
engines  in  one.  You  can 
get  an  engine  that  will 
deliver  1  yi  H.  P.  for  the 
little  jobs,  6  H.  P.  for  the 
heavy  work,,  or  any  de¬ 
sired  power  in  between. 
You  can  change  power  aa 
you  change  jobs — change 
power  instantly.  And  you. 
will  get  high,  efficiency  and 
low  cost  at  all  powers. 

No  Other  Engine 
Like  It 

There  is  no  other  farm 
engine  like  the  Edwards. 

It  pumps, 
washes, 
churns, 
separates, 
m  i  1 ks , 
runs  an 
8  -  inch 
grinder, 
30-inch 
wood- 


saw  sheller,  small  silo  filler, 
concrete  mixer,  spray  rig, 
etc.,  and  does  every  job 
easily  and  cheaply.  Noother 
engine  can  do  this.  It  is 
easy  to  move  and  can  be  set 
anywhere  and  put  to  work 
without  fastening  down. 
Burns  kerosene  or  gasoline. 
Smooth  running.  No  vi¬ 
bration.  Safe — no  crank¬ 
ing.  Safety  fly-wheel  and 
all  moving  parts  enclosed. 
Anyone  can  operate  it. 

What  Users  Say 

Fred  Dunderi,  Strath- 
cona,  Minn.,  says:  “  I  cer¬ 
tainly  like  my  Edwards 
Engine.  Runs  an  8-inch 
burr  mill  full  capacity. 
Has  plenty  of  power  and 
then  some.  It  certainly 
works  fine.  I  like  its  vary¬ 
ing  speed  and  power  and 
its  light  weight,  it  is  so 
easy  to  move  from  job  to 
job.  Best  and  handiest  en¬ 
gine  I  have  ever  seen  or 
used  and  wouldn’t  part 
with  mine  at  any  price  if 
I  couldn’t  get  another  one 
and  I  wouldn’t  go  back  to 
the  old-fashioned  heavy 
type  engine  to  use  as  a  gift. 
The  Edwards  does  all  the 
company  claims  for  it. 

‘‘One  of  my  neighbors 
was  looking  over  my  Ed  ¬ 


wards  and  I  ran  it  for  him 
and  changed  it  all  the  way 
from  1  to  6  H.  P.  He  will 
buy  one  right  away.  He  is 
using  a  4  H.  P.  at  present 
but  at  times  needs  6  H.  P. 
so  this  would  be  the  very 
engine  he  wants.” 

A.  C.  Eukehart,  Dayton, 
Pa.,  says:  "Well  pleased 
with  my  Edwards  and 
would  not  trade  it  for  any 
other  kind  of  engine  that 
I  know  of  as  it  is  so  handy 
to  move  from  one  job  to 
another  and  the  company 
has  been  fair  and  square 
to  deal  with.” 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Now — I  know  I  am 
making  some  extraordi¬ 
nary  claims  for  my  engine 
I  want  to  prove  them  t  j 
your  satisfaction.  I  want 
you  to  try  the  Edwards 
Engine  absolutely  free. 
Don’t  send  me  a  penny. 
Don’t  send  me  an  order. 
Just  write  your  name  and 
address  on  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  and  I’ll  send  you  com¬ 
plete  information  about 
the  Edwards,  together  with 
my  straightforward,  un¬ 
conditional  free  trial  offer. 
You  will  not  be  obligated 
In  any  way. 

—A.  Y.  Edwards 


EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO.,133  Main  St.,  Springfield,  O. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO. 

133  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Without  cost  or  obligation,  send  me  complete 
description  of  your  engine,  also  details  of  your 
free  trial  offer. 


Name . 

Address . 


130  PUREBRED  HOLSTEINS 

State  Breeders  4th  Annual  Sale 
Jan.  10-11  (Fair  Grounds)  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

NEW  HEATED  COLISEUM 

Selected  by  County  Committees 
Guaranteed  for  60-90  day  T.  B.  retest 


A  fine  selected  lot  of  Holstein  cows  and  heifers. 
Many  due  fresh  at  Sale  time  and  some  due  in  the 
Spring.  Consignments  from  12  Counties  in 
New  York.  Several 

Fully  Accredited  Herds 

have*  consignments.  Here  is  a  real  opportunity 
for  a  breeder  to  start  in  Purebred  Holsteins 
while  the  prices  are  within  his  means. 

A  Few  Bulls  from  High  Producing  Cows 

All  bulls  have  A.  R.  O.  records  and  several 
cows  have  production  records. 


Our  motto  r  “Satisfied  consignor  and  a  satisfied  purchaser.” 

t 


MANAGED  BY 

New  York  Holstein-Friesian  Association 

•  M.  C.  BOND,  Sec’y 

224  Wieting  Blk.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SAFE 


Safe  as  a  good  farm  mortgage 
and  far  more  convenient 

Federal  Farm  LoanBonds 

Interest  Sure— Readily  Salable— Safe— Tax-free 

These  Bonds  are  equivalent  to  first  mortgages  on  improved 
farms  in  New  England,  New  York  and  Newjersey — all  cultivated 
by  their  owners.  The  twelve  powerful  Federal  Land  Banks  guar¬ 
antee  prompt  payment  of  interest  and  principal  Can  be  had  in 
amounts  of  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1000  and  up.  For  details  write  to 


The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Surprising  “Come 


'‘Veterinarians  said,  ‘better  kill,  than  try  to 
cure  so  bad  a  case’.  I  had  not  used  him  for 
three  months  before  I  wrote  for  your  free 
book .  It  is  six  months  since  I  stoppeditreat- 
ment  and  there  is  not  a  mark  of  the  trouble 
left.  After  I  started  treatment,  I  worked 
the  horse  and  he  was  cured  in  about  two 
months.”  L.  J.  Cornwell, Watertown.N.Y. 
Mere  than  380.000  satisfied  users  have  had 
similar  experiences  with  Save  -The-Horse.  It 
has  unrivalled  record  of  success  for  30  years. 


SAVE-The-HORSE 

is  Guaranteed  by  signed  MONEY  BACK  con¬ 
tract  to  cure  SPAVIN,  Ringbone.Thoropin, — 
or  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon 
Disease.  Write  today  for  FREE>96-page  Save- 
The -Horse  BOOK— on  how  to  locate,  under¬ 
stand  and  treat  58  kinds  of  lameness;  also 
sample  Guarantee  and  exoert  veterinary  ad¬ 
vice— ALL  FREE;  no  obligation;  write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  State  Street  Binghamtong  N.  Y. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


)=U1 


My  Big  NEW  catalog  is  filled  from 
cover  to  cover  with  Bigger,  Better  values 
than  ever  this  season.  You’ll  be  glad  you 
sent  for  my  New  Bargain  Book  when  you  see 
the  big  savings  I  am  giving  my  customers 
My  plan  of  selling  Direct  From  Factory 
saves  you  1/3  or  more.  Write  today  for  my 
I  page  catalog  giving  low 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

1  prices  on  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  posts, 
IBarb  Wire,  Roofing  and  Paint.  Every 
j  page  a  page  of  real  bargains.  Quality 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
j  for  catalog  today,  JIM  BROWN. 

JROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  3008  Cleveland,  O, 


ICE 


PLOWSand 

TOOLS 


Improved  Double-Row  Plows,  $22.00  Up 

Cut  the  cost  of  harvesting.  Send  for  circular. 

WM.  PRAY,  Mfr.,  La  Grangeville,  N.  Y. 


Among  the  Farmers — Milk 
Prices  for  January 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  announces  that  the  League  milk 
prices  for  January  will  follow  practically  the 
same  schedule  as  those  in  force  for  December. 
At  the  present  time  the  League  is  selling  its 
fluid  milk  for  $2.80  per  100  pounds  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone  The  only 
change  is  the  reduction  of  5  cents  per  100 
pounds  in  Class  2  for  milk  going  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk 


SHEFFIELD  PRODUCERS’ 
PRICE  $2.63  FOR  JANUARY 

AT  the  December  meeting  of  the  group 
members  of  the  Sheffield  Farms  Producers 
which  was  held  in  New  York  City  on  December 
27,  the  price  of  $2.63  for  3  per  cent  milk  was 
agreed  upon,  with  usual  freight  and  butterfat 
differentials.  The  following  route  representa¬ 
tives  were  present:  J.  A.  Gloeker,  Canton,  Pa„ 
R.  1;  F.  E.  Mather,  Ulster,  Pa.,  R.  2;  W.  H. 
Sidney,  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y„  R.  3;  C.  W. 
Halliday,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y„  R.  4;  W.  E. 
Clark,  Bergennes,  Vt.,  R.  5;  T.  H.  Finnell, 
Churubusco,  N.  Y.,  R.  6;  C.  F.  Boshart,  Low- 
ville,  N.  Y„  R.  7;  D.  W.  Tyler,  Roxubry, 
N.JY-,  R-  8;  II.  T.  Hebbard,  Davenport,  N.  Y., 
R.  9;  no  representative  from  R.  10;  R.  Lovell, 
Sharon,  Conn.,  R.  11;  G.  D.  Taylor,  Thomp- 
son’s'Ridge,  N.  Y„  R.  12;  E.  Mayo,  Hale  Eddy, 
N.  Y.,  R.  13;  F.  M.  Tiffany,  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
R.  14;  E.  J.  Grierson,  Franklinville,  N.  Y., 
R.  15;  J".  H.  McCarty,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  R.  16. 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Company  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  I.  A.  Van  Bomel,  L.  A.  Van  Bomel, 
L.  Horton,  W.  II.  Sheffield  and  H.  S.  Van) 
Bomel.  The  following  visitors  were  present: 
P,  Flury,  Constable,  N.  Y.,  R.  6;  A.  Shea, 
Ellenburg  Depot,  N.  Y.;  O.  E.  South wich, 
Champlain,  N.  Y.;  J.  Howland,  Millerton, 
N.  Y.,  R.  11;  T.  Van  Der  Meuler,  Blooming 
Grove,  N.  Y.,  R.  12;  A.  Park,  Plymouth,  N.  Y., 
R.  14. 

The  representatives  on  the  price  committee 
were  as  follows:  C.  W.  Halliday,  D.  W.  Tyler, 
F.  YV.  Tiffany  and  E.  Mayo. 


NEW  YORK  COUNTY  NOTES 

Suffolk  Co. — The  open  winter  has  been  a 
Godsend  to  cauliflower  and  brussel-sprouts 
growers  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  We 
are  enjoying  very  mild  weather  .arid  farmers  are 
still  able  to  cut  cauliflower  which  brings  a  high 
price.  Ordinary  field  cutting  stops  around  the 
first  of  December.  The  potato  market  is  slug¬ 
gish.  Growers  and  shippers  are  hoping  for  cold 
weather  now,  which  will  undoubtedly 
strengthen  the  price. — C.  D. 

Schnectady  Co. — Winter  weather  was  most 
unusual  up  to  December  24  when  snow  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground.  Eggs  50c  a  dozen,  butter  45c, 
calves  16}/2C.  Hay  is  bringing  from  $20  to  $22 
a  ton,  buckwheat  $11  a  bushel,  chickens  16c 
live  weight.  Pork  is  bringing  9c  dressed,  heavy 
pork  5c.— J.  W.  G. 

Essex  Co. — The  ground  is  now  frozen,  but 
up  to  December  12  it  was  possible  to  plow. 
Rain  has  filled  wells  and  streams,  and  relieved 
the  water  shortage.  Coal  prices  in  this  section 
are  prohibitive.  Those  who  have  to  buy  wood 
find  one  as  bad  as  the  other.  Coal  is  $15.50 
a  ton  and  wood  $8  a  cord.  Cows  are  holding 
out  very  well.  Eggs  60c  to  70c  a  dozen.— 
M.  E.  B. 


In  Western  New  York 


STABLED 
COWS 


CI/A 

andrich- 

gC'-ry  milk,  clip  udder, 

e»fs§3Q  x  ■'»’  flanks  and  under¬ 

line  once  a  month.  Keeps  cows  in 
better  condition  and  increases  your 
cash  profits.  Clip  cows  with 

STEWART  No,  1 
CLIPPING  MACHINE 

Ball-bearing,  Easy  running.  Clips 
fast.  Simple  to  use.  Best  made.  At 
dealer,  $12.75;  or  send  $2  and  pay 
balance  on  delivery.  Guaranteed 
satisfactory  or  money  back. 
Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

Qfe  5664  Roosaveft  Road,  Chicago 

World’s  Largest  Makers  of  Clipving  and  Shearing  Machines 
Complete  Catalog  on  Request 


NEW  YORK  BROWN  SWISS 


Pebblebrook  Brown  Swiss 

Years  ago  the  BROWN  SWISS  Cow  Merney 
proved  herself  the  most  economical  producer 
over  all  breeds  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Cow  Testing  Associations  INVARIABLY 
show  Swiss  herds  to  be  the  most  economical 
producers. 

Pebblebrook  herd  adds  its  bit  to  strengthen  the 
reputation  gained  by  Merney  and  Swiss  herds 
thruout  the  Country.  They  LEAD  the  local 

COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

in  BUTTER  FAT  and  PROFIT 

Herd  headed  by  Jura  Master’s  King.  Awarded 
first  prize  leading  State  Fairs  and  National 
Dairy  Show. 

WHITNEY  DEAN  &  SONS 
Chautatiqua  County  Sherman,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  BULLS  for  sale 

Also  a  few  heifers  either  bred  or  sired  by 
Vogel’s  College  Reuben  8454,  Junior  Champion 
Rochester  Exposition,  1922,  and  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  1923.  Sired  by  Vogel’s  College  Boy  5638, 
Grand  Champion  National  Dairy  Show,  1920, 
Out  of  Swiss  Valley  Girl  9th  7274,  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  National  Dairy  Show,  1923. 

W.  E.  JANES  Charlotte,  N.Y. 


BROWN -SWISS 


ACCREDITED  HERD 

Our  entire  milking  herd  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Testing  Assn. 
Young  Slock,  Male  and  Female,  for  Sale 

JOHN  CULLINGS  &  SONS  PAVILION,  N.  Y. 


EAST  VIEW  FARM 

OFFERS 

BROWN  SWISS  CALVES 

of  excellent  breeding  and  individuality.  A 
pleasure  to  describe  them  to  you. 

W.  B.  STEWART  LINWOOD,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed  and  Chester 
and  Berkshire  Crossed  Pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4 
each,  and  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.50.  I  have  20  Pure 
Black  Berlcshires,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5  each,  Boars 
S7  each.  Pure  Chester  White  Pigs,  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
$5  each,  Boars  $7  each.  Will  ship  from  1  to  100  to 
your  approval  C.  O.  D. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Chautauqua  Co. — No  winter  weather  so 
far  to  speak  of  and  here  it  is  almost  the  end  of 
December.  The  flow  of  milk  is  keeping  up  well 
for  the  season.  Many  cows  are  still  out  in  the 
pasture.  Hay  is  scarce  and  high  bringing  any¬ 
where  from  $12  to  $20  a  ton  in  the  barn. 
Many  farmers  are  selling  wood,  which  is  bring¬ 
ing  a  good  price  and  helps  out  the  farm  income. 
Taxes  are  higher  than  usual,  being  $36  on  a 
thousand  valuation.  Farmers  were  never 
harder  up  and  business  men  find  it  hard  to 
collect  bills. — H.  A-  N. 

Genesee  Co. — -The  mild  weather  with  plenty 
of  rain  and  recent  snow  has  helped  wheat 
which  is  looking  fine.  Some  farmers  are  cut¬ 
ting  wood  and  getting  $6  a  cord  for  hard  wood. 
Hay  prices  are  around  $13  a  ton.  Potatoes 
are  bringing  only  55 c  for  carlot  shipments. 
The  market  on  apples  is  dull.  Some  farmers 
are  holding  potatoes  for  a  higher  price. — J.  C. 
v  Ontario  Co. — Up  to  the  middle  of  December 
we  had  excellent  fall  weather.  No  cold  at  all. 
Butter  and  eggs  are  scarce  and  high.  Farmers 
did  an  awful  lot  of  fall  plowing  this  year. — 
H.  D.  S. 


PIGS,  all  ages,  not  akin  to  boars. 
Many  out  of  famous  Wlckware  breed¬ 
ing.  Some  nice  Gilts  and  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts. 
Registered  Free.  Special  Prices'. 

ROY  J.  FREET,  R.  F.  D.  4,  A.  A.,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 


? PEDIGREED  BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES 

75  young  bred  sows,  $25  to  $50;  35  service  boars,  $25  to 
$35;  75  good  fall  pigs,  priced  low,  out  of  my  Big  Grand 
Champion  Wildwood  Prince  boar  and  big  sows. 

C.  E.  CASSEL,  HERSHEY,  PA. 


OT  T"fr  T  O  °f  fashionable  breeding  at  $6.  Sept. 

m  I  -  x  lljj  Pigs,  $10.  Bred  Sows  to  farrow  in 

-  ,  .  „  ^  March.  Papers  for  registration  fur¬ 

nished.  R.  C.  KRANTZ,  Tuscarawas  Co.,  Dover,  Ohio. 


R10  Tynp  White?  Worlds  Grand  Champion 

Dig  iype  Uiesier  nmies  Bloodlines,  Pigs,  S10  each. 

Prepaid.  GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE,  R.  3,  NEWVILLE,  PA. 


RFftlSTFRFn  ft  I  f  AND  CHESTER  WHITE  pigs. 

uDulO  I  ElAEiU  U.  1.  V.  E.  P.  ROGERS,  WAYVILLE,  N.  1. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breeding.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


BELGIANS. 


Two  high-class  Stallions  for 
sale.  Winners  at  leading 
Eastern  Fairs.  Write  or  come  to  see  them. 

Horse  Dept.,; Ash  Grove  Farms,  SaratogaJSprings,  N.Y. 


SHORT  COURSES  STARTED  AT 
LONG  ISLAND  STATE  SCHOOL 

EGINN1NG  January  2,  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture  at 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  started  a  short  course  of 
8  weeks’  duration  in  general  farming.  The 
( Continued  on  page  15) 
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SHEEP  BREEDERS 


SHFFP  FOR  SAIF  46  young  high  grade  ewes 

OnE,E.r  rtf IV  D/7LX,  bred  to  lamb  April  first, 
registered  Hampshire  Ram,  $460.  An  exceptionally 
fine  flock.  Inquire  Phone  “Beacon  143-F-5” 

WILLIAM  MORRIS 

RFD  2  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


GRA'iNE- 


SAVE 
MONEY 


Liberal  discounts  on 
early  orders.  Buy 
now  and  save  money. 


Then  you’ll  save  more  in 
the  future  because  the 
Craine  three  wall  construc¬ 
tion  lasts  longer;  saves  repairs 
and  keeps  silage  better.  Waterproof, 
frost-defying,  air-tight  Silafelt  covers  the 
inside  wall  of  upright  staves.  Outside, 
the  continuous  Crainelox  Spiral  Hoop¬ 
ing  binds  the  whole  silo  into  smooth, 
handsome  structure  of  giant  strength. 
Every  square  inch  cross  supported. 

Or,  rebuild  an  old  stave  silo  the  superior 
Craine  way  at  half  the  cost  of  a  new  silo. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  with  im¬ 
portant  silo  information.  Get  our  special 
discount.  Do  it  now.  Time  payments 
if  desired. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  120,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

CRAINE  ’SSK?  SILOS 


For 

-z//  Healing 

rfr'I/  any  cut>  scratch,  bruise,  chap 
or  inflammation  of  udder  or  teats 
— or  other  bodily  hurt — apply  Bag  Balm. 
Penetrates  and  heals  quickly,  surely. 

Large  10-ounce  package,  60c  at  feed 
dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists 
Send  for  free  booklet 
“Dairy  Wrinkles.” 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonvllle 

Vt. 


□3333] 


Look 
for  This 
Tag 


ESEB3M 


On 

Steel 

Wheels 


It  is  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 
Our  Catalog  £  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 

With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

i  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  QuincT.  «S: 


Also  i 


UBIKO  FEEDS 


Bvery  dollar  ill 
feed  should  pro¬ 
duce  a  profit  in 
milk,  eggs,  meat, 
wool  or  work.  Cor¬ 
rect  feeding  does 
it.  Ubiko  feeds 
are  right. 

UNION  GRAINS 

The  Original  Dairy 
Ration— the  feeders’ 
choice  since  1902. 


for  Profits 

FREE !  An  in¬ 
teresting,  easy- 
to-read  booklet 
on  the  feeding 
of  farm  ani- 
__  _  mals.  32  pages 

BOOK  of  pictures  and 
valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  Send 
for  your  copy. 
It’s  FREE. 

The  Ubiko  Milling  Co.,  Cincinnati  ,0. 
— - - USE  THIS  COUPON - 


Mail  me  “ Feeding  for  Profits ”  FREE 
N a  m e .............. .. ........................................ — -— 

R.  D . Town - - 

County  . State.—. .  A  1 


Do  Cows  Need  Exercise? 

Editors’  Note:  All  physiccins  agree  that 
exercise  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain 
human  health.  Does  it  not  follow  that  the  same  is 
true  of' the  dairy  cow?  In  the  modern  system  of 
dairying,  the  cow  gets  very  little  exercise,  espe¬ 
cially  in  winter,  during  the  period  of  heavy  grain 
feeding,  when  she  needs  it  most. 

Is  this  detrimental  to  her  health?  If  so,  how 
can  it  be  avoided  under  present  conditions  of 
dairy  management?  What  is  your  opinion, 
based  on  your  own  experience  and  observation? 
We  would  like  to  publish  some  experience  letters 
on  this  extremely  important  subject.  Let  us  pass 
on  your  experience  in  a  short  letter. 

I  AGREE  exactly  with  Mr.  Van  Wagenen, 
Jr.,  in  the  issue  of  July  7th  on  exercise  for 
cattle,  as  I  know  from  experience  that  ample 
exercise  is  essential  for  all  live  stock,  and  espe¬ 
cially  cattle.  Take  yourself  for  an  example. 
You  know  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  if  a  strong, 
healthy  man  is  kept  closely  confined  in  a  small 
house,  he  will  soon  lose  his  appetite,  get  stiff 
§,11  over  (especially  his  limbs),  and  often  get 
sick  and  never  entirely  recover,  due  to  lack  of 
exercise  he  has  heretofore  been  used  to.  It’s 
the  same  way  with  cattle,  as  I  have  seen  some 
that  were  kept  in  close  stalls  all  of  the  winter 
actually  too  stiff  to  walk  around  when  first 
turned  out  in  the  spring,  and  would  take  a  week 
or  more  to  get  right  again. 

When  the  weather  is  fair  and  not  zero,  even 
if  a  light  snow  is  on  the  ground,  turn  them  in 
the  pasture  for  at  least  half  a  day  to  get  exer¬ 
cise  and  water  when  desired.  I  do  not  approve 
of  keeping  them  in  the  pasture  in  bad  weather, 
for  at  this  season  they  are  far  better  off  in  the 
stables,  but  turn  them  out  when  the  weather 
clears  up. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  a  small  lot  attached 
to  the  cattle-pen  or  barnyard.  In  this  way 
they  can  come  out  and  walk  around  and  go 
back  when  desired.  Also  have  an  ample  supply 
of  water  in  the  lot  so  that  they  can  get  at  it 
any  time  desired;  as  plenty  of  fresh  water  is 
essential  for  health  and  also  to  increase  the 
flow  of  milk. 

Again,  we  find  that  a  cow  is  not  a  good 
breeder  when  kept  closely  confined  for  five  or 
six  months  of  the  year;  or  at  least  her  offspring 
will  not  be  what  it  should  or  would  be  if  proper 
exercise  was  allowed.  Too  close  confinement 
also  brings  on  different  diseases  cattle  are  sub¬ 
ject  to.  Exercise  helps  other  breeding  animals 
like  the  sow,  mare  and  ewe,  then  why  not  the 
cow? 

Rest  Period  Unnecessary  for  Dairy  Cow 

MY  experience  with  the  dairy  cow  for  a 
number  of  years  has  proved  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  that  proper  feed  and  care  is  far 
more  important  than  a  rest  period,  for  the  cow. 
We  have  milked  cows  up  to  a  few  days  before 
they  freshen,  though  I  prefer  not  milking  a  cow 
at  least  three  or  four  weeks  prior  to  becoming 
fresh. 

No,  a  cow  doesn’t  require  a  rest  period, 
simply  more  and  better  feed  and  better  care. 
She  will  do  the  work  for  you  at  least  eleven 
months  out  of  the  year.  More  and  better  feed 
and  better  attention  is  the  one  great  secret 
instead  of  a  rest  period. — W.  H.  H.,  Virginia. 


WHY  NOT  COMMUNITY  ICE 
PONDS? 

IT  is  getting  so  late  in  the  season  that  farmers 
who  have  thought  of  building  ice  ponds 
must  get  at  it  at  once  or  haul  their  ice  supply 
for  the  coming  summer  from  ponds  or  lakes  of 
perhaps  a  considerable  distance  from  their 
farm.  Nearly  all  the  farmers  who  have  done 
this  will  agree  there  is  no  more  disagreeable  job 
on  the  farm  in  the  winter.  Farmers  should  be 
thankful  they  are  blessed  in  having  a  remedy 
for  this  mean  job. 

There  are  few  communities  in  which  there  is 
not  some  farm  that  is  crossed  by  a  brook  of 
some  sort.  This  is  an  ideal  place  for  the  ice 
pond.  A  very  small  brook  damned  in  the  right 
place,  and  if  it  is  necessary,  widened  a  little 
above  the  dam,  will  supply  the  dairy  farmers 
of  that  community  with  their  summer’s  ice. — 
R.  E.  W.,  New  York. 


CONCRETE  ICE  CELLAR 

Will  ice  keep  in  a  concrete  basement  providing  I  put 
a  dead  air  space  of  boards  all  around  the  walls?  The  floor 
is  also  of  concrete.  We  have  a  gutter  in  the  floor  to  carry 
off  the  excess  moisture. — R.  F.,  New  York. 

IT  is  our  opinion  that  ice  properly  packed  and 
protected  will  keep  in  a  basement  as  in  an 
ordinary  ice  house.  My  suggestion  would  be 
to  stack  the  ice  to  within  a  foot  of  the  wall  and 
fill  this  space  with  sawdust.  The  sawdust 
serves  as  an  insulating  material  and  provides  a 
dead  air  space  between  the  wall  of  the  base¬ 
ment  and  the  ice.  This  method  of  insulating 
the  ice  would  be  more  reasonable  than  con¬ 
structing  a  wood  wall  and  insulating  this  wall 
so  as  to  provide  a  dead  air  space  through  which 
the  heat  would  not  be  transmitted. 

( Continued  on  page  18) 


_  Make  four 

MILKERS  PAY 

Every  cow  in  your  herd  can  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  up  to  her  full  capacity 

— if  you  look  well  to  her  ration,  her  health, 
her  appetite  and  her  digestion. 

Balance  the  ration.  Feed  bran,  oats  and 
corn,  or  their  equivalent,  cottonseed  or  linseed 
meal,  clover  hay,  alfalfa,  silage — pasture  in 
season. 

Remember,  the  better  the  appetite  the 
greater  the  food  consumption,  the  greater  the 
milk  production. 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIO 

Keeps  Cows  Healthy  Makes  Cows  Hungry 

It  conditions  cows  to  turn  their  ration  of 
grain,  hay  and  fodder  into  pails  of  milk. 

It  contains  Nux  Vomica,  greatest  of  all 
nerve  tonics.  Quassia  produces  appetite,  aids 
digestion.  Salts  of  Iron  keeps  the  blood  rich. 
There  are  Laxatives  for  the  bowels,  Diuretics 
for  the  kidneys,  to  help  throw  off  the  waste 
materials  which  so  often  clog  the  cow’s  system. 

Excellent  for  cows  at  calving.  Feed  it  be¬ 
fore  freshing.  Good  alike  for  all  cattle. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  cows  you  have. 
He  has  a  package  to  suit.  GUARANTEED. 

25-lb.  Pail  $2.25  100-lb.  Drum  $8.00 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 
Honest  goods — honest  price— why  pay  more?, 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 


ill 


7#v 


I  spent  30 
pears  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  Tonic. 
Gilbert  Hess. 
M.D.,  D.V.S. 


Keeps  the  Dairy  and  Stables  Healthful  and  Clean  Smelling 


nuua, 

32  page  book— how  to  keep  your 
dog  well  —  how  to  care  for  him 
When  sick.  Result  of  36  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  every  known  dog  disease. 
Mailed  FREE.  Write  today.  Dept, 301. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

129  West  24th  St.  New  York 


BREED  SILVER  FOXES 

Profits  large.  We  sell  outright 
and  can  ranch  for  year  or  more 
fully  insured  and  production 
guaranteed.  SPECIAL  small 
monthly  payment  proposition. 

SILVERPLUME  FOXES 

Box  2033  Met.  Bldg.,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


HARDER  MFG.  CORP.,BoxF, 


Cobleskill,  N.Y, 


Buy  The  Best  Silo 
on  the  Easiest  Terms 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century  the  Harder  has 
been  the  standard  silo  for  Eastern  Farmers.  The 
earliest  Harder  Silos  are  still  giving  service.  The 
new  patented  Harder -Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Now,  you  can  buy  this  genuine  improved  Harder 
Silo  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to  silo 
purchasers.  Y  ou  can  meet  the  payments  out  of  your 
milk  checks,  making  the  Harder  pay  for  itself. 


You  owe  it  to  your  business  to  investigate  this  new 
and  different  offer.  Write  for  full  particulars  and  our 
free  book  “Saving  with  Silos.”  Tell  us  howmanycows 
you  milk  and  we’ll  send  you  also  a  Handy  Pocket 
Record  Book,  arranged  to  show  income  and  outgo, 
profit  and  loss.  You  will  be  pleased. 


THIS  IS  YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 


SWINE 


FOR  SALE.  Registered  Duroc  Jersey  boar, 
eighteen  months  old.  Also  fall  pigs.  EDW.  H. 
MARSHALL  &  SONS,  No.  6,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


O.  I.  C.  SERVICE  BOARS.  $15  and  $20 
each;  also  gilts.  Order  now.  H.  C.  BEARDS¬ 
LEY,  Montour  Palls,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  SALE  big  Poland  China  and 
weaning  pigs  $12  each.  Late  spring  gilts  $20 
each.  Late  spring  boars  $20  each.  Bred  gilts 
$50  each.  All  sired  by  Ford’s  Liberator  and  out 
of  Longfellow  and  Giantess  Sows.  All  pigs  are 
sold  under  guarantee  to  be  as  represented,  or 
money  refunded.  STEPHEN  FORD,  402 
Stewart  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS,  send 
to  G.  S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio.  60  pigs  ready 
to  ship.  Special  December  prices. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS. 
Ready  for  service.  Prize-winning  blood  lines. 
Best  individuals.  Also  fall  pigs  of  either  sex. 
Get  our  prices  express  paid  to  your  station. 
H.  C.  CRESWELL,  Cedarville,  Ohio. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS 
for  sale,  6  weeks  old.  GILBERT  J.  DREW, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Sussex,  Sussex  Co  ,  N.  J. 


O.  I.  C.’s  choice  registered  50-lb  pigs  from  big 
type  stock.  Best  blood  lines,  $10  each;  bred 
sows,  $35.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  R. 
HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES  of  the 
most  popular  prize-winning  blood  lines.  Ser¬ 
vice  boars,  bred  sows,  bred  gilts,  spring  and 
fall  pigs  sired  by  real  Type  10th.  CHARLES 
A.  ELDREDGE,  Marion,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


DOGS.  All  Kinds.  Cheap.  C.  O.  D. 
Trial.  Dog  Feed,  Medicine  Supplies.  Free 
Book  Doctoring  and  Feeding.  KASKASKIA 
KENNELS  AMAG,  Herrick,  Ills. 


DOG§  AND  PET  STOCKS.  Angora  long¬ 
haired  kittens  of  purebred  stock.  Maine  grown 
pets,  male  or  female.  ORRIN  J.  DICKEY, 
Belfast,  Maine. 


RABBIT  HOUND  PUPS  from  hunting 
parents.  Will  sell  or  trade  for  poultry.  H.  A. 
HAIGHT,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANT  HARES  from  pedigreed 
stock,  blacks  and  grays,  6  to  10  months,  $3  and 
$5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
if  desired.  MAPLE  HILL  FARM,  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  eligible.  PAINE’S 
KENNELS,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  6  weeks  up, 
natural  cow  dogs,  intelligent  and  kind  to  all  in 
family,  make  good  Christmas  gifts.  W.  W. 
NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


BARGAINS  in  grown  and  bred  female  Col¬ 
lies.  Spayed  female  and  male  pups.  AR¬ 
CADIA  FARM,  Bally,  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FARM  FOR  SALE  near  Salisbury,  where 
farming  pays.  Fertile  soil,  good  markets  and 
fine  macadam  roads.  For  full  particulars 
address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury, 
Md. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


CHOICE  large  Oregon  prunes  direct;  25  lbs., 
express  paid,  $3.85;  100  lbs.,  freight  paid, 
$12.30.  KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem, 
Ore. 


JOHN  L.  WALKER,  Monrovia,  Md.,  wants 
50  bushels  Sapling  Clover  seed  from  one  who 
grew  it. _ 

POTATOES.  Bliss,  Carman.  Cobbler,  Ohio, 
Russett,  others.  CHARLES  FORD,  Fishers, 
N.  Y. 


ORANGES  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  direct 
from  grove.  W.  D.  EMPIE,  Daytona  Beach. 
Fla. 


GOLDEN  NUGGET  SEED  BOX— 18  vari¬ 
eties  of  vegetable  seeds  sent  postpaid  for  $1. 
G.  H.  BARROWS,  1660  South  Avenue,  Niagara- 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


BLISS,  the  wonderful  new  strawberry 
developed  at  the  experiment  station.  Rich  in 
flavor,  large  and  productive.  Plants  dollar 
dozen,  postpaid.  Circular  free.  A.  B.  KAT- 
KAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


HAY.  First  and  second  cutting  alfalfa,  also 
No.  1  light  and  heavy  clover  mixed.  We  also 
sell  feed  and  grain  in  carlots.  Quality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Ask  for  delivered  prices.  SAMUEL 
DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y, _ 

ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY  FOR 
SALE — Several  cars  for  immediate  or  later  load¬ 
ing.  Also  straw.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  R.  4. 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ACETYLENE  FIXTURES.  All  kinds  by 
parcel  post.  Globes,  lighters,  burners,  sadirons, 
hot  plates,  etc.  New  and  used  generators  and 
parts  at  bargain  prices.  Circulars  free.  C.  A. 
BROWN,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  Frick  portable  steam  engine 
22  H.  P.  with  25  H.  P.  boiler  and  John  Best 
sawmill.  Will  sell  as  one  or  separate.  LEYI 
K.  SMOKER,  Bird  in  Hand,  Pa. 


FERRETS  trained  for  hunting  rats,  rabbits 
and  other  game;  have  white  or  brown,  large  or 
small;  males  $5,  females  $5.50,  pair  $10.00.  Will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  anywhere.  J.  YOUNGER, 
Newton. Falls,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Rabbit  hound  two  years  old, 
broken.  Also  32  cal. Winchester  auto-loading 
rifle  in  good  condition,  $25  each.  JOHN  RENO, 
Deer  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made  25c 
per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 


FREE  BOOK — Prophet  Elijah  coming  before 
Jesus.  Convincing  Bible  evidence.  MEGIDDO 
MISSION,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES,  put 
up  in  100  pound  sacks,  delivered  to  your  own 
railway  station.  GEORGE  STEVENS,  364-A 
Mark  Street,  Peterborough,  Ont.,  Can. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS. 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for 
household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percales.  Your  money’s-  worth  every  time. 
PATCHAVORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


BRED-TO-LAY  Barred  Rocks;  Reds;  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorn  clucks.  BIG  DISCOUNT, 
if  you  order  now.  BRUSH  V ALLEY  FARMS, 
Dept.  1,  Centre  Hall,  Penna. 


BARRED  ROCKS.  Thompson’s  Ringlets 
direct;  both  light  and  dark;  cocks,  cockerels. 
$3.50  upward  to  $10;  pullets  $3  and  $5.  Also 
Thompson’s  crossed  with  Parke’s  heavy  laying 
strain  for  utility,  $3.50  upward  to  $7.50.  Must 
please  or  money  refunded.  I.  H.  BACORN, 
Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE,  Rouen  ducks.  Blue 
Swedish  ducks,  Pearl  guineas  and  Columbian 
AVyandotte  cockerels.  CRANE  BROOK 
FARM,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS.  S*trong, 
vigorous,  true  to  breed.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  etc.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  1,200  miles.  Catalog  free.  W.  F.  HILL- 
POT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown  N.  J. 


PULLETS  WANTED,  any  quantity.  State 
price.  GEO.  G.  STUART,  Granite  Springs, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  White  China  geese  2  years  old, 
pure  bred,  very  choice.  L.  GOSS,  R.  5,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y. . 


BARRED  ROCK.COCKERELS,  Thompson 
strain  direct,  light  or  dark,  $5  each,  cash  with' 
order.  W.  H.  COOLEY,  Albion,  Pa. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  250  egg 
strain  $3.50-$5.  Indian  Runner  ducks  and 
drakes  $3  each.  SILAS  HUNT,  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y. 


“PRODUCTION  BRED”  NEW  YORK 
STATE  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
COCKERELS.  From  one  of  the  best  laying 
strains  in  the  East.  Also  yearling  hens.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices.  CROCKETTS  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Dept.  A.,  Crocketts,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS.  Large, 
heavy  boned ;  deep,  rich  yellow  skin.  Early 
hatched.  Write  your  offer  first  and  second 
choice.  FARM  SER  VICE,  Route  A22.  Tyrone 
Pa. 


WHITE  AVYANDOTTES.  Regal-Dorcas 
strain.  Grand  layers  of  large  eggs.  Choice 
cockerels,  pullets,  $2.50,  $3.00  each.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  R.  L.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  and 
ganders,  $6  and  $7  each.  CHARLES  E.  HAL- 
LOCK,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS, 
Mammoth  Pekin  ducks.  Bronze  turkeys,  Pearl 
Guineas.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville, 
N.  Y. 


PRIZE  WINNING  AFRICAN  AND  TOU¬ 
LOUSE  GEESE.  Golden  Seabright  Bantams. 
J.  H.  WORLEY,  Mercer,  Pa. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE.  Buckeye  Mammoth  incubators, 
all  sizes.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Candee  sections, 
$35  each.  CHICKERIES,  Elkview,  Pa. 


HONEY 

HONEY — of  quality,  best  by  test,  5  lbs. 
Clover  $1.15,  10  lbs.,  $2.10.  Buckwheat  $1 
and'  $1.75.  Postpaid  promptly.  M.  E.  BAL¬ 
LARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY.  5  lbs.  Clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs., 
$2;  Buckwheat  $1  and  $1.75.  Prepaid  3rd 
zone.  60  lbs.  pure  Clover,  $7.50;  Buckwheat, 
$6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY.  White  extracted,  5  lb.  pail  $1,  10 
lb.  $1.75,  60  lb.  $7.50.  Buckwheat  85c  and 
$1.50.  F.  O.  B.  postage  extra.  C.  S.  BAKER, 
La  Fayette,  N.  Y, 


HONEY.  Wixson’s  Pure  Honey.  Price  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  A.  Dundee, 
New  York. 


PURE  HONEY — Strittmatter’s  has  been  the/ 
best  for  20  years.  Trial  will  convince.  3-lb. 
can  $1.00,  6-lb.  $1.60  or  12-lb  $3.00  postpaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  J.  STRITTMAT- 
TER  CO.  INC.,  Bradley  Junction,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


HERDSMAN,  married,  experienced  with 
Guernseys  and  Holsteins.  Capable  of  taking 
charge  of  small  farm,  excellent  opportunity. 
References  required.  Box  314,  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17  to 
65,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions, 
$117-$250,  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR. 
OZMENT,  258,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED.  Position  as  foreman  on  large 
dairy  farm.  Life  time  experience.  C.  D. 
SIMPSON,  Arcade,  N.  Y.  ' 


PRINTING 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED.  Samples  free. 
FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Milford,  N.  H. 


TURKEYS 


THOROUGHBRED  WHITE  HOLLAND 
and  Bourbon  red  turkeys,  a  flock  of  each,  free 
from  disease.  MRS.  O.  J.  DOBBIN,  Adams, 
N.  Y. 


A  FORTUNK  IN  TURKEYS  properly 
managed.  We  are  specialists  and  never  lose  a 
bird  from  black-head,  liver  trouble,  24  capsules 
dollar.  Himdreds  of  testimonials,  3  capsules  a 
cure.  Stock,  eggs,  reasonable.  TURKEY 
HERBS  REMEDY  CO.,  Box  242,  Inglewood, 
Cal. 


PURE  BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
TURKEYS;  Wolf  strain;  strong,  healthy  stock 
with  fine  markings,  toms  $12,  hens  $8.  Save 
this  ad.  MRS.  W.  D.  LAWRENCE,  Adams, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  BALE.  Pure  bred  Mammoth  Bronze 
turkeys.  GLENN  OLIN,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Canton, 
N.  Y. 


BLACK  SUFFOLK  TURKEYS.  “The 
turkey  beautiful.”  Prolific,  hardy  and  profit¬ 
able.  Also  a  few  Mammoth  Bronze,  toms  $11 
and  hens  $7  each.  Also  mammoth  Pekin  ducks 
at  $2.50  to  $3  each.  ROCK-CLIFF  FARM, 
Brogueville,  Pa. 


UTILITY  .TURKEYS,  Mammoth  Bronze 
and  White  Holland,  the  land  that  live,  100  birds 
to  select  from.  THOMAS  VOKE,  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— More 
of  the  same  range  Bronze  turkeys,  June  hatch. 
Toms  wil  weigh  from  14  to  18  lbs.,  hens  from 
9  to  12  lbs.  I  have  mature  birds  weighing  over 
30  lbs.  Price  Toms  $12  and  hens  $10.  GEORGE 
A.  BLAIR,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  hens  $10, 
toms  $12,  June  hatched.  Light  Brahma 
cockerels  $5,  pullets  $3,  May  hatched.  Large, 
healthy,  free  range  stock.  JOHN  T.  EAGAN, 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS — Hens  and  Toms — with  size 
and  quality.  Pairs  and  trios  no  akin.  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett, 
White  Holland,  write,  WALTER  BROS.,  Pow- 
hatan  Point,  Ohio. _ 

SPECIAL  TURKEY  SALE.  Bronze;  Bour¬ 
bon  Reds;  Narragansetts;  White  Hollands; 
Hens  and  Gobblers.  Buy  your  breeders  now, 
low  prices.  List  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM, 
Sellersville,  Pa. 


CATTLE 


FIVE  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY 
HEIFERS,  one  month  to  17  months  old,  one 
bred,  price  $500  for  all  or  will  sell  separate. 
Accredited  herd.  CARL  O.  BUTLER,  Urlton, 
N.  Y. 


TWO  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  HEIFER 
CALVES;  two  young  Ayrshire  bull  calves;  one 
good  heavy  mule.  A.  B.  SUAN,  Jasper,  N.  Y. 


FINE  REGISTERED  JERSEY  HEIFER, 
11  months  old,  bred  from  world’s  record  stock. 
Priced  to  sell  quick.  Federal  accredited  herd. 
S.  B.  HUNT,  Hunt,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  Ten  registered  Guernseys.  All 
ages;  Langwater  breeding;  herd  under  Federal 
supervision.  Also  Hampshire;  pigs.  WALLACE 
MONROE,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  GROVE  MILKING  SHORT¬ 
HORNS.  One  of  the  oldest  and  best  producing 
herds.  $50  buys  bull  calf  any  age  up  to  two 
months.  None  sold  older.  Beauties,  best  of 
breeding.  State  your  wants  early.  L.  HOTCH¬ 
KISS,  West  Springfield,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.  Pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf 
born  October  27 ;  nice  straight  individual ;  beau¬ 
tifully  marked;  sired  by  son  of  a  cow  that  sold 
for  $750,  milking  al,most  50  lbs.  per  day  on  two 
milkings;  price  $35  for  quick  sale;  register  and 
transfer  papers  included.  Herd  under  Federal 
and  State  supervision.  CHAS.  J.  DEVLIN, 
Arcade,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL.CALF, 
Ultra  May  King — Itchen  Daisy’s  Nlay  King  of 
Langwater  breeding.  WALTER  ABBOTT, 
Memphis, ,N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 
COWS  and  heifers  for  sale.  T.  B.  tested.  For 
prices  and  information,  HOWARD  G.  DAVES, 
Bluff*Point,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Guernsey  bull 
calves,  grandsons  of  Florham  Laddie  up  to  4 
months  of  age,  $40  each.  Accredited  herd. 
EDGAR  PAYNE,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  Registered  Jersey  heifers 
and  three  bulls.  Write  for  information.  G.  L. 
and  H.  PERRY,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE — Two  registered  Percheron 
mares,  coming  4  and  7  years.  J.  D.  WILBUR, 
Route  5,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  Registered  Belgian  mares,  from 
yearlings  up;  one  yearling  registered  Belgian, 
stallion ;  three  registered  Percheron  mares ;  one 
registered  Percheron  stallion;  a  few  nice  young 
grade  mares;  a  few  nice  young  geldings,  1,400 
to  1  650  lbs.,  broken.  CHAS.  A.  BREESE, 
Hoofick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE — Oxford  ewes,  bred  to  champion 
ram,  ewe  lambs.  H.  S.  TILBURY,  Owego, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE.  Improved 
Wheat  and  Stock  Farm  of  480  Acres,  of  rich 
land  in  Eastern  Montana.  Owner  residing 
East  will  sell  on  long  time  or  exchange  for 
Eastern  Property.  Address  M'ARY  L.  SCHO¬ 
FIELD,  342— 79th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TWELVE  THOUSAND  DOLLAR,  equipped 
Canadian  town  farm,  high  class  money  making 
proposition.  For  family  reasons  must  move 
South.  Sell  or  trade  for  American  State  Road 
farm  or  racket  store.  Write  JOHN  PORTER, 
Bredenbury,  Saskatchewan,  Can. 


ATTRACTIVE  FARMS,  at  low  prices  in 
the  vallev  of  the  Penobscot  River  in  Maine. 
O’RRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast,  Maine. 


FARM  FOR  SALE.  170  acres  of  land,  100 
acres  under  plow  and  balance  in  pasture  and 
timber,  26  cows,  5  heifers,  1  bull,  3  horses,  70 
hens,  5  turkeys,  4  geese,  2  hogs;  11  room  house, 
big  barn ,  ice  house,  milk  house,  silo,  wagon  shed, 
2  buggies  and  all  necessary  farming  tools,  good 
reason  for  selling.  Will  sell  at  bargain.  For 
further  information  write  to  PETER  GALICK, 
Boonville,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  3. 


FLORIDA.  Ask  us  for  information  about 
Tampa  aiid  Hillsborough  County.  Wonder¬ 
ful  orange  groves,  vegetable  gardens,  tropi¬ 
cal  scenery,  fruits  and  flowers.  Eighty  miles 
shell  strewn  beach  on  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Tampa  Bay  afford  fine  fishing;  water  sports. 
Hundreds  beautiful  inland  lakes  invite  you  to 
camp  or  build  on  their  fruitful  shores.  Fine 
motor  roads,  hospitable  people.  Living  costs 
reasonable.  Come,  live  longer  and  enjoy  life 
more.  A.  YOUNG,  Board  of  Trade,  Tampa, 
Florida. 


WANTED — By  progressive  young  farmer, 
good  farm  on  State  Road,  near  good  town.  Must 
have  first  class  buildings,  timber  and  fruit.  I 
have  up  to  date  equipment  and  can  make  small 
initial  payment.  Address  Box  318,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Agents  make  a  dollar 
an  hour.  Sell  Mendets,  a  patent  patch  for 
instant  mending  leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample 
package  free.  COLLETTE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept. 
210,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Fireworks  at  American  Farm 
Bureau  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

This  resolution  brought  to  a  head  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  among  the  delegates  and  was 
finally  referred  to  the  new  executive  committee 
with  power  to  act.  Since  this  committee  is 
composed  mostly  of  members  of  the  conserva¬ 
tive  group,  this  was  considered  equivalent  to 
pigeon-holing  the  resolution.  The  National 
Wheat  Growers  Advisory  Committee  was  not 
started  under  Farm  Bureau  auspices  although 
Mr.  Peteet  was  a  member  of  the  committee. 
The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  which  was  fathered 
by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  has  finally 
begun  to  function  and  it  was  believed  by  some 
of  the  delegates  that  the  interests  back  of  the 
Lowden  Committee,  which  is  dominated  by  the 
Sapiro-Peteet  group,  were  not  favorable  to  the 
Farm  Bureau  organization. 

At  the  vote  referring  the  resolution  to  the 
executive  committee,  Mr.  Peteet  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  accepting  it  as  a  declaration  of  the 
delegates  that  his  cooperative  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  past  ten  months  had  not.  been  in 
keeping  with  their  desires,  resigned  as  Director 
of  Marketing. 

The  report  of  the  steering  committee  as  to 
the  program  for  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
for  1924  which  provided  for  a  reduced  budget 
and  discontinuation  of  some  of  the  present 
activities  was  referred  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  with  power  to  act. 

Minois  and  Indiana  were  closely  associated 
with  tire  Sapiro-Peteet  group  all  through  the 
fight  and  it  is  still  uncertain  as  to  how  the 
disagreement  will  be  ironed  out  by  them  or 
if  it  will  develop  in  a  division  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Ohio  and  Iowa  were  leaders  throughout 
in  the  conservative  group. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  5,  1924 

Standard  Food  and  Fur  Indicted 

( Continued,  from  page  3) 


Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association  because 
he  knows  what  it  means  to  a  farmer  to  lose  the 
money  he  has  earned  with  such  labor.  Colo¬ 
nel  Hayward  comes  from  an  agricultural  dis-> 
trict  of  the  Middle  West.  ^ 

“I  didn’t  see  anything  outside  a  corn  field 
till  I  was  35,”  he  said.  “Then  the  Spanish- 
American  War  started  me  off.”  Since  then 
he  has  been  in  public  life  as  Assistant  District 
Attorney,  Public-Service  Commissioner  and 
now  as  United  States  Attorney. 

The  Postal  Inspector  who  handled  the  great 
mass  of  correspondence  to  sift  out  the  evidence 
was  John  J.  Gibney.  The  Better  Business 
Bureau,  which  through  its  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee  endeavors  to  cheek  fraudulent  or  ex¬ 
aggerated  advertising,  co-operated  by  turning 
in  the  records  of  cases  which  had  come  under 
its  observation  and  especial  praise  is  due  to 
Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Reiddy,  who  rendered 
invaluable  assistance.  It  might  be  well  here 
to  remind  our  readers  that  the  American 
Agriculturist  long  ago  barfed  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  this  firm  from  its  columns,  in  accordance 
with  our  consistent  policy  admitting  only 
guaranteed  advertisements  from  reliable  firms. 

The  articles  published  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  also  elicited  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers  who  had  never  previously  complained, 
but  had  taken  their  medicine  in  silence,  believ¬ 
ing  their  money  gone  for  good.  These  letters, 
wh^n  turned  over  to  the  United  States  At¬ 
torney,  helped  to  swell  the  volume  of  evidence 
against  the  Standard  Food  &  Fur  Association. 

Although  the  circumstances  are  somewhat 
different,  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  a 
case  tried  a  while  ago  in  Milwaukee.  A  man 
advertised  thoroughbred  registered  ■  Belgian 
hares,  with  a  guarantee  to  buy  back  all  offspring 
at  a  certain  price.  He  advertised  extensively 
in  cheap  publications  and  for  a  time  did  a  very 
big  business.  While  his  orders  were  coming  in 
heavily,  he  did  buy  back  young  rabbits;  in 
fact,  he  could  not  secure  enough  this  way  and 
purchased  hares  from  outside  to  fill  his  orders. 
These  were  anything  but  the  thoroughbred 
stock  he  advertised.  As  his  orders  began  to 
fall  off,  the  return  shipments  to  him  of  young 
rabbits  naturally  increased  and  he  was  unable 
to  buy  them.  He  finally  would  not  even  reply 
to  letters  offering  hares  for  sale. 

This  case  went  to  court  and  it  was  shown  that 
none  of  the  people  who  bought  rabbits  from 
him  ever  got  back  the  original  jmrehase  price, 
and  that  a  great  many  of  his  customers  were 
unable  to  sell  him  any  young  hares.  After  a 
trial,  the  man  was  sentenced  to  jail  and  had 
plenty  of  time  to  figure  out  how  many  young 
rabbits  a  doe  can  breed  in  a  year. 

This  indictment,  therefore,  is  by  no  means 
the  end  of  the  case  of  the  Standard  Food  and 
Fur  Association.  Watch  our  pages  for  reports 
of  the  trial,  and  its  outcome.  We  are  proud  of 
the  part  we  have  already  played  and  we  mean 
to  see  it  through  to  the  end.  Then  we  can 
promise  another  equally  interesting  exposure  of 
a  heretofore  unchecked  fraud  against  farmers. 


Losses  and  Gains  on  the 
Farm  in  1923 

{Continued  from  page  5) 

power  is  not  much  if  any  greater  than  in  pre¬ 
war  days.  Some  duplications  ignored  in  the 
foregoing,  due  to  exports  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  would  reduce  the  increase 
shown  in  1923  as  compared  with  pre-war  by 
about  20,000,000  bushels. 

In  order  to  promote  their  trade  in  manufac¬ 
tured  products,  it  is  believed  that  the  wheat 
importing  countries  of  Europe  will  be  inclined  to 
buy  their  requirements  in  Canada,  Argentina, 
and  Australia,  and  in  Russia  and  Rumania  as 
fast  as  those  countries  return  to  the  exporting 
column,  rather  than  in  the  United  States. 
Higher  costs  of  production  in  the  United 
States  than  in  the  newer  countries  of  the 
world  also  will  handicap  our  wheat  farmers  in 
furnishing  a  surplus  for  export. 

Corn  Reaches  Peak  of  Cycle  in  1923 

TWO  years  ago  an  abundance  of  com  caused 
extremely  low  prices  which,  in  turn,  were 
responsible  for  reducing  the  amount  sold  from 
farms,  stimulating  domestic  consumption  on  a 
lavish  scale,  and  greater  exports,  and  furnished 
the  motive  for  the  marked  expansion  in  hog 
production. 

As  consumption  gained  on  the  supply,  prices 
advanced  with  only  small  interruptions  until 
in  October,  1923,  they  reached  a  higher  point 
than  most  observers  would  have  dreamed 
possible  a  few  months  before.  For  a  few  days, 
corn  sold  higher  than  wheat.  As  prices  rose, 
corn  was  fed  more  sparingly,  exports  fell  off, 
and  the  present  tendency  is  to  sell  more  from 
farms,  curtailment  of  hog  production  has  been 
started,  and  cattle  feeding  operations  have 
ceased  to  expand.  'The  peak  of  prices  probably 
was  reached  in  1923  unless  a  crop  failure 


occurs  next  year.  When  the  new  crop  began 
to  move  freely  in  the  closing  weeks  of  1923, 
prices  dropped  to  about  the  same  level  as  in  the 
corresponding  period  in  1922. 

Oats  prices  have  been  moderately  higher 
than  in  1922  partly  in  sympathy  with  corn. 
Rye  has  reflected  the  depression  in  the  finer 
bread  grain.  Flax  prices  have  held  up  remark¬ 
ably  well  in  spite  of  an  increased  crop.  The 
demand  for  paint  as  a  result  of  activity  in  the 
building  industry  is  the  chief  explanation 
together  with  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
growing  much  less  than  our  domestic  require¬ 
ments. 

Old  potatoes  moved  at  extremely  low  prices 


early  in  1923.  The  early  new  crop  sold  to  good 
advantage  but  prices  on  the  late  crop  dropped 
down  almost  to  the  same  disastrous  point  as  in 
the  fall  of  1922  in  spite  of  a  smaller  yield. 

Apple  growers  made  but  little  gain  in  1923 
compared  with  1922  as  prices  for  the  two  years 
taken  as  a  whole  were  on  much  the  same  plane. 
Large  crops  were  produced  in  both  years,  the 
western  states  having  an  especially  heavy 
yield  in  1923  which  moved  at  extremely  low 
prices  in  the  final  months  of  the  year. 

Cattle  Industry  at  Turning  Point  in 
1923 

WHILE  the  tendency  is  for  more  and  more 
of  the  total  slaughter  to  be  done  in 
establishments  having  federal  inspection,  and 
our  consuming  population  is  growing  from 
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year  to  year,  the  line  as  a  whole  shows  no 
pronounced  upward  trend,  which  means  that 
per  capita  consumption  has  fallen  off.  The 
rise  in  the  last  two  years  is  due  in  part  to 
liquidation  of  range  cattle  and  partly  to 
increased  feeding  operations  in  the  cornbelt. 

For  most  of  the  last  two  years,  cornbelt 
cattle  feeders  have  been  making  money. 
Corn  and  feeder  cattle  were  cheap  enough  and 
fat  cattle  were  high  enough,  because  of  ex¬ 
cellent  demand  for  good  beef  from  prosperous 
city  consumers,  to  give  the  feeder  fair  pay 
for  the  conversion  process. 

Range  cattlemen  have  not  fared  so  well, 
however.  Production  costs  on  the  range 
probably  did  not  come  down  as  much  as  for  the 
cornbelt  feeder.  The  prosperous  urban  con 
suming  public  was  not  satisfied  with  grass 
{Continued  on  page  18) 


Sensational  Building  Offer* 


Harris  Brothers  Company  lead  today  as  during  the  past  thirty-two  years  in  the  sale  of  building 
material  and  general  supplies.  And  this  announcement  is  probably  the  greatest  we  have  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  brings  you  the  chance  you’ve  hoped  and  waited  for.  Our  stock  today  is  complete,  but 
there  is  no  telling  how  long  it  will  last  at  such  low  prices  as  these.  So  don’t  delay!  Order  direct  from  this 
announcement.  Our  well-known  guarantee  protects  you  in  every  purchase,  large  or  small. 


Roofing 


3 


Galvanized  $ 
Sheets 


00 


No.  WA-22. 

hauled,  painted,  234  ‘in. 
roofing  and  siding  sheets,  per 
square  ol  100  square  leet. . . . 


per  100  sq. : 

No.  WA-21.  Heavy 

weight  overhauled  gal¬ 
vanized  roofing  or  siding 
Sheets,  2)4  inch  corru- 

fated.  Good  condition, 
’ainted  red.  Per  square 

?i:!“T“'*.$3.00 

Medium  weight  over- 
corrugated 

$2.50 


Roll  Roofing 


No.  WA-24.  New  heavy  weight  red  or 
gray  green  elate  coated  roofing.  Per 
roll  ol  108  square  Xeet  with  d»-|  QA 

trimmings . A  •  OU 

No.  WA-25.  Heavy  weight  smooth  sur¬ 
faced  roofing.  Per  roll  of  108 
square  feet  with  trimmings. . . 


Lumber &Mfflwark 


□ 


l 


fi - -  -  -  .  . 

every  kind  here  in  America'* 
greatest  stocks.  Some  Idea  of  the  big 
savings  can  be  had  from  the  four 
bargains  below.  Mall  Coupon  Todayl 


$2.95 

No.  WA-105. 

Economy  Spe¬ 
cial,  5  cross 
raised  panel  fir 
doors,  size  2  ft. 
61n.x6ft.6in., 
XVt  in.  thick. 

,  $2.95 


All 

Other 

Sizes 

1:1  i 

si 

Low 

Prices 

•tpjsStH! 

;  iSfi 

No.  WA-106.  Two 

light  24  x  20  In. 
glazed  check  rail 
windows,  1%  in. 
thick.  Outside 
measure  2  ft.  4 14  x 
3  ft.  10  Off 

in. Each 


Window  screen, 
size  2  ft.  4J4  in. 
x 3ft.  1134  in- 
134  in.  thick. 
Black  wire  .and 
frames,  tf*  t  Q  ff 
Each  ipltOO 


House  $1  85 
Paint  * 


No.  WA-12.  Guaranteed 

best  quality  house  paint  in 
white,  black  and  26  non-fad- 
tag  colors. 

Per  gal . 


60  UUU-iUU- 

$1.85 


WA-108. 

Special  com¬ 
bination  screen 
and  storm 
door.  Size  2 
ft.  8M  in.  x  7 
ft.  1  in.  Paint- 
e  d  gray. 
Quickly  chang¬ 
ed.  Complete 

$6.15 


_ $1.40 

Poultry  Netting  f 

$2  ?5 


Guaranteed  Plumbing 


Bam  Paint 

No.  WA-13.  Guaranteed  barn  or  garage 
paint.  Red,  yellow  and  t  Off 

maroon .  Per  gallon . « 

Green  slate  or  red,  per  gallon . $1.50 

Best  Varnishes 

No.  WA-70.  Best  wearing  d»0  Off 

floor  varnish,  per  gal . 

No.  WA-71.  Best  inside  spar  varnish. 
per  gal . $2.75 


Per 

Bale 


Best  quality  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized  Bessemer  steel  wire 
poultry  netting.  Made  of 
19  gauge  wire  in  2  inch  mesh.  Two 
heights.  Bales  contain  150  lineal  feet. 
These  low  prices  made  possible  by  a  special 
purchase. 

No.  WA-300.  36  In.  high; 

per  bale . 

No.  WA-305.  72  In.  high.  ff  Afi 
per  bale . ipflivv 


$2.75 


Painted  Barbed  Wire 

n40< 


Hog 

Fence 


No.  WA-G.  Made  of 
No.  11  top  wire  and 
No.  14  Intermediate 
wire  and  stay  wires. 
Spaced  6  in.  apart,  3, 
334.4,  434,534  and  6 
in.,  spaced  from  bot¬ 
tom  upwards.  Barbed 
bottom. 26 in. 
higb,  per  rod.  aiv- 
32in.  high,  perrod  30c 
Largest  stocks  of 
field  fencing  at 
lowest  prices. 


Enameled 

Sink 


No.  WA-iO.  White 
porcelain  enameled 
roll  rim  kitchen 
sinks  furnished 
complete  with  two 
faucets  and  trap. 
Size  18  in.  x  24  in. 

$12.00 

Size  18  in.  x 

30  in . $13.00 

Size  20  in.  x 
30  in . . .  $14.00 


Wall  Board  Jl/lC 

Per  Square  Foot  ^ 

No.  »WA-5.  Gold  Medal  wall- 
board!  furnished  in  48  in.  width. 
Lengths  up  to  12  ft.  Q  1  _ 
Price  persq.  ft . 04  C 

Plaster  Board 

No.  WA-G.  Finest 


;  q 

plaster  board  34  in.  thick, 
sizes  in  stock, 
sheets  size  48  x 
ins. 

Per  sq.  ft 


uality 
All 

Our  price  for 
32  or  36  x  48 


$26.00  $26.50  $  1 1 .50 


No.  WA-110.  Low 

pattern  closet  outfit 
withf-white  bowl,  ma¬ 
hogany  finished  seat 
and  cover.  W  h  i‘t  e 
vitreous  china  tank. 


No.  WA-115.  Enam 
eled  bathtub  5  ft.  long, 

30  in.  wide.  Complete 
with  nickel  plated 
double  bath  cock,  waste 
and  overflow. 

No.  W  A-125.  Bathroom  outfit  consisting  of  low  closet  outfit, 
bathtub  and  lavatory  as  described.  Complete,  special  at. . 


No.  WA-120.  White 

porcelain  enameled  lav¬ 
atory.  18  x  21  ins. 
with  nickel  plated  fau¬ 
cets  and  brass  trap. 

$62.50 


Complete  Stocks  of  Plumbing 
Supplies 

Experts  are  waiting  here  to  help  you  plan  your  water  works  and 
sewage  systems.  Our  big  stocks  are  complete  with  everything 
needed  to  install  modern  plumbing  equipment  of  every  kind. 
Lowest  prices  prevail  at  all  times  on  big  stocks  of  plumbing^fix- 
tures,  pipe  fittings,  valves,  soil  pipe,  etc.  


Pipe  Fittings 


No.  WA-20.  Iron 
pipe  in  random 
lengths  with  coup¬ 
lings.  All  sizes,  g* 
One  inch,  per  ft.  D  C 
1%  in.,  per  ft . 8c 

1  Vi  in.,  per  ft . 9c 

2  in.,  per  ft . 12c 


Heating  Plants 

We  offer  everything 
needed  to  install  mod¬ 
ern  steam,  warm  air 
and  hot  water  heating 
systems  for  new 
or  remodeled  buildings 
at  lowest  prices.  Our 
engineers  will  help  you. 
Send  a  rough  sketch 
of  your  building  show- 
ifng  size  of  rooms, 
doors,  and  windows. 


Hog  Troughs 

No.  WA-7.  Strong 
troughs  for  hogs, 
sheep  and  cattle. 
Heavy  steel.  Size  12 
in. wide,  5  ft.  a  ■*  a  £ 
long.  Each  «p  1 « D 
8  ft.  long,  each. .  $2.95 
10  ft.  long,  each.  $3.95 
SPECIAL:  Troughs 
2  ft.  long.  Each  . .  85c 


Cream  Separators 

No.  WA-80.  Latest  patented'  exclusive 
improved  design.  Fully  guaranteed. 


Size 

No. 

*1 

*2' 

3 


Cap.  lbs.  Sale  Size 

perghr.  Price  No. 

*175  *$31.50  5 

*250  *  35.00  7 

375  49.00  9 


Cap.  lbs.  Sale 
per  hr.  Price 

500  $54.00 

750  62.00 

950  68.00 


•Indicates  table  sizes.  All  machines  are  ready 
for  shipments  from  Minn.,  Pa.  and  Chicago.  3 
per  cent  discount  is  allowed  if  cash  is  sent  with 
order. 


Gasoline  Engines 


Per 
Reel 

No.  WA-200.  Painted  barbed 
wire,  made  of  12  gauge  open 
hearth  steel  wire  with  4  point 
barbs,  spaced  3  in.  apart.  58  lb.  reels, 
contain  700  ft.  /I  A 

Price  per  reel . O  1.9U 

No.  WA-205.  112  lb.  reels,  containing 

1400  ft.  Per  reel . $2.75 


No.  WA-105.  Smooth  galvanized  6  and  9 

gauge  wire,  suitable  for  fences,  grape  vines 
and  general  purposes.  One  piece  rolls  of 
100  lbs.  -  ^ 

Per  roll . 


$3.25 


No.  WA-110.  Smooth  galvanized  fence 
wire,  9  to  14  gauge.  In  100  lb.  bundles. 
250  ft.  lengths  and  longer  in 
each  bundle.  Per  100  lbs. . . 


$2.95 


Mixed 

Nails 


No.WA-30.Handy 

assortment  of  new 
wire  nails.  All  sizes 
from  3  penny  to  40 
penny.  Put  up  in 
100  lb.  kegs. 

Price,  tf»Q  Off 
per  keg  J 


Mixed 

Bolts 


No.  WA-184.  Best 
assortment  of  mixed 
bolts  for  use  in  borne 
and  on  farm.  Includes 
sizes  up  to  %  in.  di¬ 
ameter.  8  in.  long 
Put  up  in  50  lb. 
boxes.  Special 
price,  <hO  *7  ff 
per  box.. .  «p£.  I  O 


Builders’  Hardware 


est  selection,  newest 
best  designs  of 
builders’  hardware  will 
be  found  in  our  complete 

df  Apliq 

No.  WA-160.  Genuine 
bronze  cylinder  lock  sets. 


ji  lucii.  seta. 

$8.25  C 


Each . . ,  . 

No.  WA-165.  Genuine 
bronze  bit  key  lock  sets. 

Each . $3.00 

No.  WA-170.  Wrought 
steel  plated  Inside  lock 
sets.  Each . 85c 


Ball  Tipped  Door  Butts 

No.  WA-150,  Electro-plated 
planished  ball  tipped  butts  in 
antique  copper  or  lemon  brass 
finishes.  234  in.  x  QA_  !/j 

234  in.,  pair . uvCt,. 

3  x  3  in.;  pair . 32c 

334  in.  x  334  in-1  flair. ...  33c 


No.  WA-90.  Guaranteed  gasoline 
engine  with  Webster  oscillating  mag¬ 
neto.  Full  power.  Sure  starter,  and 
steady  worker.  All  sizes. 

7  H.  P.  size,  special  at. 


.*13022 


uail  This  COUPON. 

TOsBrTdferfco.,  CHICAGO 


Harris  Brothers  Co. 

J)ept.  W.A.  505  35T-2&IronSts.  Chicago,  Ill. 
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The  Broad  Highway  J  , 


“  T)E  you  ’rn  a-goin’,  Prue?”  inquired  the  Ancient  mumblingly,  for  his  pipe  was  in  full  blast. 

jLJ  “  Yes,  gran’fer.” 

“Then  tell  Simon  as  I  ’ll  be  along  in  ’arf  an  hour  or  so,  will  ’ee,  lass?’’ 

“Yes,  gran’fer! ”  Always  with  her  back  to  us. 

“Then  kiss  ye  old  grandfeyther  as  means  for  to  see  ’ee  well  bestowed,  an’  wed,  one  o’  these 
fine  days!”  Prudence  stooped  and  pressed  her  fresh,  red  lips  to  his  wrinkled  old  cheek  and, 
catching  up  her  basket,  turned  to  the  door.  Black  George  half  rose  from  his  seat,  and  stretched 
out  his  hand  towards  her  burden,  then  sat  down  again  as,  with  a  hasty  “Good-night,”  she 
vanished. 

“She  ’ll  make  some  man  a  fine  wife,  some  day!”  exclaimed  the  Ancient,  blowing  out  a  cloud 
of  smoke. 

“You  speak  my  very  thought.  Ancient,”  said  I;  “she  will  indeed;  what  do  you  think,  George?” 
But  George’s  answer  was  to  choke  suddenly,  and,  thereafter,  to  fall  a-coughing. 

“Smoke  go  t’  wrong  way,  Jarge?”  inquired  the  Ancient. 

“Ay,”  nodded  George. 


“So  ’andsome  as  a  picter  she  be!”  said  the 
Ancient. 

“She  is  fairer  than  any  picture,”  said 
I  impulsively,  “and  what  is  better  still,  her 
nature  is  as  sweet  and  beautiful  as  her  face!  ” 

“’Ow  do  ’ee  know  that?”  said  George, 
turning  sharply  upon  me. 

“My  eyes  and  ears  tell  me  so,  as  yours 
surely  must  have  done  long  ago,”  I  answered. 

“’T  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  young,”  said  the 
Ancient,  after  a  somewhat  lengthy  pause,  and 
with  a  wave  of  his  long  pipe-stem,  “a  very  fine 
thing!” 

AS  for  George,  he  went  on  smoking. 

1 V  “When  you  are  young,”  pursued  the 
Ancient,  “you  eats  well,  an’  enjys  it,  you 
sleeps  well  an’  enjys  it;  your  legs  is  strong, 
your  arms  is  strong,  an’  you  bean’t  afeard  o’ 
nothin’  nor  nobody.  An’  when  you  ’m  old, 
the  way  gets  very  ’ard,  an’  toilsome,  an’ 
lonely.” 

“But  there  is  always  memory,”  said  I. 

“You  ’m  right  theer,  Peter,  so  theer  be — 
so  theer  be — why,  I  be  a  old,  old,  man,  wi’ 
more  years  than  ’airs  on  my  ’ead,  an’  yet  it 
seems  but  yesterday  as  I  were  a-holdin’  on  tu 
my  mother’s  skirt,  an’  wonderin’  ’ow  the  moon 
got  light.  Life  be  very  short,  Peter,  an’  while 
we  ’ave  it ’t  is  well  to  get  all  the  ’appiness  out 
of  it  we  can.”  » 

“The  wisest  men  of  all  ages  preached  the 
same,”  said  I,  “only  they  all  disagreed  as  to 
how  happiness  was  to  be  gained.” 

“More  fules  they!”  said  the  Ancient. 

“Why,  then,  do  you  know  how  true  happi¬ 
ness  may  be  found?” 

“By  marriage,  Peter,  an’  ’ard  work! — an’ 
they  alius  goes  together.” 

“Marriage!”  said  I.  “There  I  don’t  agree 
with  you.” 

“That,”  retorted  the  Ancient,  stabbing 
at  me  with  his  pipe-stem,  “that’s  because 
you  never  was  married,  Peter.” 

“Marriage!”  said  I;  “marriage  brings  care, 
and  great  responsibility,  and  trouble  for  one’s 
self  means  trouble  for  others.” 

“What  o’  that?”  exclaimed  the  Ancient. 
“’T  is  care  and  ’sponsibility  as  mak’  the  man, 
an’  if  you  marry  a  good  wife  she  ’ll  share  the 
burden  wi’  ye,  an’  ye  ’ll  find  what  seemed  your 
troubles  is  a  blessin’  arter  all.  When  sorrer 
comes,  ’t  is  a  sweet  thing  to  ’ave  a  woman  to 
comfort  ye  in  the  dark  hour.  Then,  when  ye 
be  old,  like  me,  ’t  is  a  fine  thing  to  ’ave  a  son 
o’  your  own — like  Simon — an’  a  granddarter — 
like  my  Prue.” 

“’OUT,”  said  I,  “to  every  happy  marriage 

±J  there  are  scores  of  miserable  ones.” 

“’Cause  why,  Peter?  ’Cause  people  is  in 
too  much  o’  a  hurry  to  marry,  as  a  rule.  If  a 
man  marries  a  lass  arter  knowin’  ’er  a  week — 
’ow  is  ’e  goin’  to  know  if  she  ’ll  suit  ’im  all  ’is 
days?  Nohow,  Peter,  it  are  n’t  nat’ral — - 
woman  tak’s  a  lot  o’  knowin’.” 

“And  your  own  marriage  was  a  truly  happy 
one,  Ancient?” 

“Ah!  that  it  were,  Peter,  ’appy  as  ever  was — 
but  then,  ye  see,  there  was  a  Providence  in 
it.”  So  saying,  the  Ancient  rose,  sighing,  and 
knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe. 

“Talkin'  'bout  Prue,”  said  he,  taking  up  his 
hat  and  removing  his  snuff-box  therefrom  ere 
he  set  it  upon  his  head. 

“Well?”  The  word  seemed  shot  out  of 
George  involuntarily. 

“Talkin’  'bout  Prue,”  said  the  Ancient 
again,  glancing  at  each  of  us  in  turn,  “theer 
was  some  folks  as  used  to  think  she  were  sweet 
on  Jarge  theer,  but  I,  bein’  ’er  lawful  gran'- 
feyther  knowed  different — did  n’t  I,  Jarge?  ” 

“Ay,”  nodded  the  smith. 

“Many ’s  the  time  I ’ve  said  to  you  a-sittin’ 
i n  this  very  corner,  ‘Jarge,’  I  ’ve  said,  ‘mark 
my  words,  Jarge — if  ever  my  Prue  does  marry 
some  ’un — which  she  will — that  there  some  ’un 
won’t  be  you.’  Them  be  my  very  words, 
bean’t  they,  Jarge?” 

“  Your  very  words,  Gaffer,”  nodded  George. 

“Well  then,”  continued  the  old  man,  “’ere ’s 
what  I  was  a-eomin'  to — Prue  ’s  been  an’  fell 
in  love  wi’  some  'un  at  last.” 


Black  George’s  pipe  shivered  to  fragments 
on  the  floor,  and  as  he  leaned  forward  I  saw 
that  his  great  hands  were  tightly  clenched. 

“Gaffer,”  said  he,  in  a  strangled  voice,  “be 
ye  sure.  Gaffer — quite  sure?  ” 

“Ay — sartin  sure.  Twice  this  week,  an’ 
once  the  week  afore  she  forgot  to  put  any  salt 
in  the  soup— an’  that  speaks  wollums,  Jarge, 
wollums!”  Here,  having  replaced  his  snuff¬ 
box,  the  Ancient  put  on  his  hat,  nodded,  and 
hobbled  away.  As  for  Black  George,  he  sat 
there  long  after  the  tapping  of  the  Ancient’s 
stick  had  died  away,  nor  did  he  heed  when  I 
spoke,  wherefore  I  laid  my  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

“Come,  George,”  said  I,  “another  hour, 
and  the  screen  will  be  finished.”  He  started, 
and  drawing  from  my  hand,  looked  up  at  me 
very  strangely. 

“No,  Peter,”  he  mumbled,  “I  are  n’t  a-goin’ 
to  work  no  more  to-night,”  and  as  he  spoke  he 
rose  to  his  feet. 

“What — are  you  going?”  said  I,  as  he 
crossed  to  the  door. 

“Ay,  I  ’m  a-goin’.”  Now,  as  he  went 
towards  his  cottage,  I  saw  him  reel,  and  stagger, 
like  a  drunken  man. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

BLACK  GEORGE  REFUSES  TO  GO  TO  THE  FAIR 

Afe  the  days  grew  into  weeks,  and  the  weeks 
into  months,  I  became  reasonably  expert 
at  my  trade,  so  that  I  could  shoe  a  horse  with 
any  smith  in  the  country. 

But,  more  than  this,  the  people  with  whom 
I  associated  day  by  day — honest,  loyal,  and 
simple-hearted  as  they  were,  contented  with 
their  lot,  and  receiving  all  things  so  unques- 
tioningly  and  thankfully,  filled  my  life. 

What  book  is  there  to  compare  with  the 
great  Book  of  Life — whose  pages  are  forever 
a-turning,  wherein  are  marvels  and  wonders 
undreamed;  things  to  weep  over,  and  some 
few  to  laugh  at,  if  one  but  has  eyes  in  one’s 
head  to  see  withal? 

To  see  the  proud  poise  of  sweet  Prue’s 
averted  head,  and  the  tender  look  in  her  eyes 
when  George  is  near,  and  the  surge  of  the 
mighty  chest  and  the  tremble  of  the  strong 
man’s  hand  at  the  sound  of  her  light  footfall, 
is  more  enthralling  than  any  written  romance, 
old  or  new. 

IN  regard  to  these  latter,  I  began,  at  this 
time,  to  contrive  schemes  and  to  plot  plots 
for  bringing  them  together,  for,  being  happy,  I 
would  fain  see  them  happy  also. 

“George,”  said  I,  one  Saturday  morning,  as 
I  washed  my  face  and  hands,  “are  you  going 
to  the  Fair  this  afternoon?” 

“No,  Peter,  I  are  n’t.” 

“But  Prudence  is  going,”  said  I,  drying 
myself  vigorously  upon  the  towel. 

“And  supposin’,”  said  George,  coming  up 
very  red  in  the  face,  and  with  the  water 
streaming  from  his  sodden  curls,  “supposin’ 
she  is  goin’  to  the  Fair,  what  ’s  that  to  me? 
I  don’t  care  wheer  she  comes,  no,  nor  wheer  she 
goes,  neither!”  and  he  shook  the  water  from 
him  as  a  dog  might. 

“Are  you  quite  sure,  George?” 

“Ah!  sartin  sure.  I ’ve  been  sure  of  it  now 
ever  since  she  called  me—” 

“Pooh,  nonsense,  man!  she  did  n’t  mean  it — 
women — especially  young  ones — often  say 
things  they  do  not  mean.” 

“Ay,  but  she  did,”  said  George,  frowning 
and  nodding  his  head;  “but  it  ain’t  that, 
Peter.  It  ’s  the  knowin’  as  she  spoke  truth 
when  she  called  me  ‘coward,’  that  ’s  wheer 
it  is,  Peter.” 

“Nevertheless,  I  ’m  sure  she  never  meant 
it,  George.” 

“Then  let  ’er  come  and  tell  me  so." 

“I  don’t  think  she  'll  do  that,”  said  I. 

“No  more  do  I,  Peter.”  Saying  which,  he 
fell  to  work  with  the  towel. 

“George,”  said  I  after  a  silence.  “Has  it 
ever  struck  you  that  Prudence  is  an  uncom¬ 
monly  handsome  girl?” 

“To  be  sure,  Peter — I  were  blind  else.” 


“And  that  other  men  may  see  this  too?” 

“Well,  Peter?” 

“And  some  one — even  tell  her  so?”  His 
answer  was  a  long  time  coming. 

“Well,  Peter?” 

“And — ask  her  to  marry  him,  George?” 
This  time  he  was  silent  so  long  that  I  had  tied 
my  neckerchief  and  drawn  on  my  coat  ere  he 
spoke,  very  heavily  and  slowly,  and  without 
looking  at  me. 

“Why,  then,  Peter,  let.  ’im.  I  ’ve  told  ’ee 
afore,  she  bean’t  nothin’  to  me  no  more, 
nor  I  to  she.  And  now,  let ’s  talk  o’  sum- 
mat  else.” 

“  T*  TELLINGLY.  There  ’s  to  be  boxing, 

V  V  and  single-stick,  and  wrestling  at  the 
Fair,  I  understand.” 

“Well,  Peter?” 

“They  were  talking  about  it  at  ‘The  Bull’ 
last  night — ” 

“‘The  Bull’ — to  be  sure — you  was  at  ‘The 
Bull’  last  night — well?” 

“They  were  saying  that  you  were  a  mighty 
wrestler,  George.’ 

“Ay,  I  can  wrestle  a  bit,  Peter,”  he  replied, 
speaking  in  the  same  heavy,  listless  manner; 
“what  then?” 

“Why,  then,  George,  get  into  your  coat, 
and  let ’s  be  off.” 

Black  George  shook  his  head. 

“No,  Peter.” 

“And  why  not?” 

“  Because  I  are  n’t  got  the  mind  to — because 
I  are  n’t  never  goin’  to  wrastle  no  more,  Peter 
— so  theer ’s  an  end  on ’t.”  Yet,  in  the  door¬ 
way  I  paused  and  looked  back. 

“Won’t  you  come— for  friendship’s  sake?” 

Black  George  picked  up  his  coat,  looked  at 
it,  and  put  it  down  again. 

“No,  Peter!” 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

WHICH  DESCRIBES  SUNDRY  HAPPENINGS 
AT  THE  FAIR 

“  T  SAY,  young  cove,  where  are  you  a-push- 

1  ing  of?  ” 

The  speaker  was  a  very  tall  individual  whose 
sharp-pointed  elbow  had  obtruded  itself  into 
my  ribs.  He  was  thin  and  bony,  with  a  long, 
drooping  nose  set  very  much  to  one  side,  and 
was  possessed  of  a  remarkable  pair  of  eyes — • 
that  is  to  say,  one  eyelid  hung  continually 
lower  than  the  other,  thus  lending  to  his  other¬ 
wise  sinister  face  an  air  of  droll  and  unexpected 
waggery  that  was  quite  startling. 

All  about  us  were  jostling  throngs  of  men 
and  women,  while  above  the  merry  hubbub 
rose  the  blare  of  trumpets,  the  braying  of 
horns,  and  the  crash,  and  rattle  of  drums — in 
a  word,  I  was  in  the  middle  of  an  English 
Country  Fair. 

“Now  then,  young  cove,”  repeated  the 
man,  “where  are  you  a-pushing  of?  Don’t 
do  it  again,  or  mind  your  eye!”  And,  saying 
this,  he  glared  balefully  at  me  and  into  my  ribs 
came  his  elbow  again. 

“Suppose  you  take  your  elbow  out  of  my 
waistcoat,”  said  I. 

“‘Elber,’”  repeated  the  man,  “what  d’  ye 
mean  by  ‘elber’?” 

“This,”  said  I,  catching  his  arm  in  no  very 
gentle  grip. 

“Leggo  my  arm!” 

“Then  keep  your  elbow  to  yourself.” 

This  altercation  had  taken  place  in  the 
crowd,  from  which  we  now  slowly  won  free, 
until  we  presently  found  ourselves  in  a  veritable 
jungle  of  carts  and  wagons,  where  we  stopped, 
facing  each  other. 

“I  ’m  inclined  to  think,  young  cove,  as 
you ’d  be  short-tempered  if  you  been  shied  at 
from  your  youth  up,”  said  the  man. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  ‘shied  at’?” 

“I ’m  a  professional  Sambo.” 

“A  what?” 

“ Well — a  ‘nigger-head’  then — blacks  my 
face— sticks  my  ’ead  through  a  ’ole,  three 
shies  a  penny — them  as  ’its  me  gets  a  cigar.” 

“But,”  said  I,  “does  n’t  it  hurt  you?” 

“Oh!  you  gets  used  to  it — though,  to  be 
sure,  they  don’t  ’it  me  very  often.” 

“But  surely  a  wooden  image  would  serve 
your  turn  just  as  well.” 

“A  wooden  image!”  exclaimed  the  man 
disgustedly.  “Who  wants  to  throw  at  a 
wooden  image?  When  a  man  throws  at  any¬ 
thing  ’e  likes  to  ’it  it — that’s  ’uman — and 
when  ’e  ’its  it  ’e  likes  to  see  it  flinch — that ’s 
’uman  too.” 

NOW,  as  he  ended,  I  stooped,  very  suddenly, 
and  caught  hold  of  his  wrist — and  I  saw 
that  he  held  my  purse  in  his  hand.  It  was  a 
large  hand  with  bony  knuckles,  and  very  long 
fingers,  upon  one  of  which  was  a  battered  ring. 
He  attempted,  at  first,  to  free  himself,  but. 


HI: 


^finding  this  useless,  stood  glowering  at  m 
with  one  eye  and  leering  with  the  other. 

“My  purse!”  said  I. 

“Then  p’r’aps  you ’d  better  take  it,  you: 
cove,  and  very  welcome,  I ’m  sure.” 

I  put  away  my  recovered  property,  anl 
straightway  shifted  my  grip  to  the  fellow’! 
collar. 

“Now,”  said  I,  “come  on.” 

“Why,  what  are  you  a-doing  of?” 

“What  does  one  generally  do  with  a  picM 
pocket?” 

But  I  had  hardly  uttered  the  words  wheJ 
with  a  sudden  cunning  twist,  he  broke  nr 
hold,  and,  my  foot  catching  in  a  guy-rope, 
tripped,  and  fell  heavily  and  ere  I  could  rise  !i 
had  made  good  his  escape.  I  got  to  my  feet 
somewhat  shaken  by  the  fall,  yet  congratulate 
myself  on  the  recovery  of  my  purse,  and 
threading  my  way  among  the  tents,  was  sooi 
back  among  the  crowd.  Here  were  eircusc 
and  shows  of  all  kinds,  where  one  might  beholi 
divers  strange  beasts,  the  usual  Fat  Worn®  ~ 
and  Skeleton  Men;  and  before  the  shows  wet 
fellows  variously  attired,  but  each  beinj 
purplish  of  visage,  and  each  possessing  th 
lungs  of  a  Stentor — more  especially  one, 
round-bellied,  bottle-nosed  fellow  in  a  whil 
hat,  who  alternately  roared  and  beat  upon 
drum — a  red-haired  man  he  was,  with  a  fiei 
eye,  which  eye,  chancing  to  single  me  out  ii 
the  crowd,  fixed  itself  upon  me,  thenceforti 
so  that  he  seemed  to  address  himself  exclusivel.il 
to  me,  thus: 

“O  my  stars!  [young  man].”  (Bang  goe 
the  drum.)  “The  wonderful  wild,  ’airy,  am 
savage  man  from  Bonhoola,  as  eats  snake 
alive,  and  dresses  hisself  in  sheeny  serpents! 


my  eye!  step  up!  [young  man].”  (Bang! 
“Likewise  the  ass-tonishin’  and  beautift 
Lady  Paulinolotti,  as  will  swallow  swords 
bay’nets,  also  chewin’  up  glass,  and  bottle 
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WHAT  HAS  GONE 
BEFORE 


PETER  is  happily  settled  in  a 
little  English  village  working 
at  the  forge  by  day  and  sleeping  by 
night  in  the  “haunted”  cottage, 
which  others  avoid  but  which  he  has 
made  snug  and  comfortable.  Black 
George,  the  smith,  the  Ancient,  his 
son  Simon  the  Innkeeper,  and  Prue, 
Simon’s  daughter,  are  among  the 
new  friends  Peter  makes,  although 
Prue  and  George  quarreled  the  day 
he  came.  So  happy  is  Peter  that  he 
has  almost  forgotten  his  uncle’s  will, 
which  sent  him  out  to  earn  his  living 
rather  than  marry  a  lady  he  has 
never  seen  and  so  inherit  the  family 
fortune. 


quicker  than  you  can  wink  [young  man].' I 
(Bang!)  “Not  to  mention  Catamaplasus,  tin  I 
Fire  Fiend,  what  burns  hisself  wifh  red-hot  I 
irons,  and  likes  it,  drinks  liquid  fire  with  gusto  I 
— playfully  spittin’  forth  the  same,  togethei  I 
with  flame  and  sulphurous  smoke,  and  all  for  I 
sixpence.”  (Bang!)  “O  my  stars!  step  up  I 
[young  man]  and  all  for  a  tanner.”  (Bang!)! 

Presently,  his  eye  being  off  me  for  thi 
moment,  I  edged  my  way  out  of  the  throng! 
and  so  came  to  where  a  man  mounted  upon  sjj 
cart  and  began  to  harangue  the  crowd,  some! 
thing  in  this  wise: 

“I  come  before  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, I 
not  to  put  my  hands  into  your  pockets  and 
rifle  ’em  of  your  honestly  earned  money;  no,  I 
come  before  you  for  the  good  of  each  one  o! 
you,  for  the  easing  of  suffering  mankind — as  1 
might  say — the  hamelioration  of  stricken 
humanity.  In  a  word,  I  am  here  to  introduce! 
to  you  what  I  call  my  Elixir  Anthropos-I 
Anthropos,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  an  old! 
and  very  ancient  Egyptian  word  meaning! 
man — or  woman,  for  that  matter,”  etc. ' 

During  this  exordium  I  had  noticed  ! 
venerable  man  in  a  fine  blue  surtout  and  a 
wide-brimmed  hat,  who  sat  upon  the  shaft  ol 
a  cart  and  puffed  slowly  at  a  great  pipe.  Ami 
as  he  puffed,  he  listened  intently  to  the  quad! 
and  from  time  to  time  his  eyes  twinkled.  Th! 
cart,  upon  the  shaft  of  which  he  sat,  stood  close! 
to  a  very  small,  dirty  tent,  towards  which  thi 
old  gentleman’s  back  was  turned.  Now,  as  V 
watched,  I  saw  the  point  of  a  knife  glean! 
through  the  dirty  canvas,  which  gave  place! 
to  a  hand  protruded  through  the  slit — a  veryl 
large  hand  with  bony  knuckles,  and  long 
fingers,  upon  one  of  which  was  a  battered 
ring.  The  hand  darted  forward — the  long 
skirts  of  the  old  gentleman’s  coat  hardly 
( Continued  on  ■page  1 7) 
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Send  for  my  big  new  free  harness  book. 
___ __  Tells  how  I  send  Walsh  No-Buckle 

Harness  on  30  days  free  trial.  Use  it — prove  for  yourself 
that  it  is  stronger,  easier  to  handle.  Outwears  buckle 
harness  because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  ring3 
to  wear  them,  no  buckle  hole3  to  weaken  them.  Amazing 
success — thousands  in  use  in  every  state. 

Costs  Less — Wears  Longer 

Savesrepairs.  Walsh  special  900steel  test  leather,  which 
is  explained  in  big  free  book.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit 
any  size  horse.  Made  in  allstyles:  back  pad,  side  backer, 
breechingless,  etc.  *S  sfter  30  days  trial — balance  is 
paid  monthly.  Return  to  me  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Write  today  for  my  big  free  book,  prices,^ 
easy  terms.  Sold  direct  to  you  by  mail  only. 

J.  M.  WALSH,  Pres. 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO.  .^7  ‘\< 

512  Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  ,  ‘ 

1  Prompt  shipment  from  war  a- 

house  near  you.  T  ^ 


ET  US  TAN 
OUR  HIDE. 

lorse  or  Cowhide, Calf  orotherskins 
.Kb  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 

_ bto  coats  (for  men  and  women), robes, 

rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered;  or  we 
.  can  make  your  hides  into  Oak  Tanned 
Harness  or  Slaughter  Sole  or  Belt  Leath¬ 
er ;  your  calfskins  Into  Shoe  Leather. 

Colors,  Gun  Metal,  Mahogany,  Russet  or 
lighters  hade.  Calfskins  tanned  in  the 
lighter  shades  of  shoe  leather,  also 
Take  elegant  aland  and  table  covers: 

Veat  for  birthday,  wedding  and  holl- 
ay  gifts. 

LET  US  FIX  YOUR 
WORN  FURS 

heshen,  repair  and  reshape  them 
teeded.  Furs  are  very  light  weight, 

_hereforeit  would  coat  but  little  to  send  them  in  to  US 
by  Parcel  Post  and  get  our  estimate  of  cost;  then  we 
will  hold  them  aside  awaiting  your  decision.  If  you  say 
>go  ahead,”  very  well;  we  will  do  so  and  hold  them 
free  of  storage  until  you  want  them.  If  you  say  “no,” 
We  will  return  them  post-paid. 

yOur  Illustrated  catalog  and  style  book  combined  gives 
ft  lot  of  useful  information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides,  About  our  safe  dyeing  process  on 
”  w  and  horse  hides,  calf  and  fur  skins.  About  dressing 
ne  fur  skins  and  making’ them  into  neckpieces,  muffs 
Qd  garments.  About  taxidermy  and  Head  Mounting. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


W£  TAN  THEM-YOU  WEAR  THEM 
Spear  Fur  Clothing 

Made  From  Your  Own  Furs  and  Hides 

Stylish  garments,  warm  and  durable,  made  to  your 
{romler.  COW  hides  and  HORSE  hide3  made  into  coats 
and  robes;  gloves  and  caps  from  the  trimmings.  Vests, 
caps,  robes,  gloves  and  rugs  made  from  the  calf  skins 
or  c 07  skins.  Coon,  fox,  Bkunk,  mink,  etc.,  into 
scarfs,  muffs,  stoles,  etc. 

Wear  furs  every  day— the  cost  is  little 
enough.  If  you  use  your  own 
pelts  you  save  60  to  76%. 

Free  Booklet 

How  to  skin  and  care 
for  pelts.  All  about 
sizes,  styles  and  prices. 

Prompt  reliable  aervice 
from  specialists  in  fur 
tanning,  manufacturing  * 
and  taxidermy. 


Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Inc. 


523 

West  Avenue 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


/•As  Low  as  $10% 

Buy  your  Baw  direct  from  the  factory  at  lowest  fac- 
Every  saw  guaranteed  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory  or  your  money  back.  You  can  get  a  thor¬ 
oughly  well  made,  dependable,  r 1  ’  ’  - 


Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 


,  absolutely  guaranteed 

Saw 


a9,$10»  that  will  saw  firewood,  lumber, 
5,*>P,n*1  table  can  be  attached, 
practical  saw  made.  Other  styles  and 
P  con tractors  sawa--all  at  money-saving 

prices.  H  &  2  saws  are  designed  and  made  by  saw 
_  ,  experts  of  best  tested 

Guaranteed  materials, every  one  guar- 

anteed  1  year.  Guarantee 
backed  by  *10,000  bond 
in  bank.  Write  today 
for  free  catalog  with 
illustrations,  descrip¬ 
tions  and  prices .  Full 
of  surprising  low 
priced  bargains  for  the 
farm. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO, 
Bo*  44  *  Belleville,  Pa. 


LEAF  TOBACCO.  sFonWlfonV 

COOraRATTIVP  PAPPMPDr|Cip^  free*  pay  when  re 
COOPERATIVE  FARMERS,  PADUCAH,  KENT 


DRAG 

irect  from  Factory  saw  rig: 

3105.00  to  3130.00 

Send  for  Literature 

MORRISVILLE  FOUNDRY  CO. 

Morrisville,  Vt. 


Reflections  on  the  Farm  and  Home  Conference  Meeting 

( Continued  from  page  6) 


eaus  which  are  in  the  best  shape  are  those 
which  have  stuck  most  closely  to  the  idea  of  an 
educational  and  social  rather  than  a  com¬ 
mercial  organization. 

The  above  comments  on  farm-bureau  ac¬ 
tivities  are  in  no  way  intended  as  unkindly 
or  destructive  criticism  but  only  as  a  statement 
of  actual  conditions.  It  is  good  to  be  able  to 
add  that  those  people  in  closest  touch  with  the 
situation  believe  that  the  corner  has  been 
turned  and  that  the  movement  is  really 
stronger  because  of  a  certain  amount  of  ad¬ 
versity.  The  careless  and  the  faint-hearted 
and  the  faithless  have  been  shaken  out  and 
the  present  membership  represents  the  loyal 
souls  of  the  farm  community.  Unlike  a 
commercial  pooling  organization,  the  usefulness 
of  a  farm  bureau  does'not  depend  upon  enrolling 
any  definite  proportion  of  all  the  farmers. 

The  present  agitation  for  economy  in  public 
expenditures  (a  movement  by  the  way  that  is 
eminently  sound  and  much  needed)  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  good  deal  of  pruning  of  county 
budgets  by  Boards  of  Supervisors,  and  some¬ 
times  the  farm-bureau  appropriation  has  been 
deemed  one  of  the  least  painful  places  to  use 
the  ax.  When  I  remember  that  the  entire  sum 
of  the  annual  budgets  for  the  next  ten  years  of 
the  average  Bureau  will  be  about  the  cost  of  a 
single  mile  of  State  highway,  I  feel  like  asking 
the  Board  to  be  fair  with  the  one  official  county 
agricultural  organization. 

As  I  look  over  the  large  body  of  men  and 
women  who  represent  official  extension  teach¬ 
ing,  I  ask  myself.  Do  they — do  we — keep  close 
to  the  viewpoint  and  spirit  and  hopes  of  the 
plain  farmer — the  man  on  the  land  who  is  not 
drawing  a  salary  but  is  up  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  milking  cows?  I  devoutly  hope  we 
shall  never  lose  touch  and  sympathy  with  him. 
Possibly  there  is  some  danger  of  this  in  the  ease 
of  the  college  because  the  university  atmos¬ 
phere  is  something  utterly  different  from  that 
found  on  the  farm,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
Farm  Bureau  manager  is  in  daily  close  contact 
with  the  farmer.  I  do  not  know  any  other  job 
that  is  better  calculated  to  comb  out  any 
“high-falutin”’  notions.  The  success  of  a 
manager  depends  primarily  upon  his  tact  and 
his  ability  to  beget  good-will  and  confidence. 
Primarily  he  need  not  be  an  orator  or  even  an 
authority  on  technical  agriculture,  but  he  ought 
to  be  an  outstanding  gentleman  richly  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  spirit  of  service  and  helpful¬ 
ness.  Thus  equipped,  common  sense  will  do 
the  rest.  Taken  as  a  whole  they  are  a  hard¬ 
working  lot  and  are  not  infrequently  asked  to 
accomplish  the  impossible.  Probably  few  of 
their  membership  realize  how  very  many 
evening  meetings  must  be  held  in  the  course  of 
the  year  and  frequently  the  hour  is  late  and  a 
drive  of  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  miles  over  the 
hills  night  after  night  comes  finally  to  be  a  very 
old  story.  Sometimes  I  have  heard  the  rather 
critical  assertion  that  the  Farm  Bureaus  of  the 
State  were  in  the  hands  of  a  lot  of  boys  and 
that  it  was  a  job  where  there  could  be  no  real 
objection  to  matured  agricultural  experience. 
Even  so,  the  facts  show  that  middle-aged 
men  (there  are  few  managers  past  forty  years) 
do  not  take  kindly  to  the  physical  hardships  of 
late  hours  and  long  drives  careless  of  roads  or 
weather. 

Just  a  word  concerning  the  Home  Bureaus. 
These  are  a  later  development — perhaps  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Farm  Bureau  idea.  At  pres¬ 
ent  they  seem  to  be  enjoying  a  larger  measure 
of  popularity  and  enthusiasm  than  their 
agricultural  associates.  I  do  not  wonder  at 
this  because  the  farmer  has  been  exhorted  and 
preached  to  by  all  sorts  of  agricultural  propa¬ 
gandists  ever  since  he  can  remember,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  takes  farm  advice 
with  a  grain  of  salt.  On  the  other  hand,  any 
effort  to  connect  science  arid  the  home  is  of 
very  recent  date  and  hence  has  all  the  charm 
of  novelty.  Also  homemaking  is  altogether  the 
finest  and  most  important  industry  in  the 
world  and  it  ought  to  be  more  interesting  than 
milking  cows  or  growing  cabbages. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  most  glowing 
tribute  ever  paid  to  the  incomparable  Teacher 
of  Galilee  was  the  simple  phrase,  “But  the 
common  people  heard  him  gladly,”  and  I  know 
that  this  might  be  paraphrased  by  the  welcome 
given  to  some  of  our  good,  golden-hearted 
Home  Bureau  girls  by  the  women  of  the  farm. 
Theirs  is  almost  a  virgin  field,  undeveloped 
and  uncultivated  and  of  undreamed  of  possi¬ 
bilities,  but  the  less  fortunate  Farm  Bureau 
man  must  continue  to  delve  in  an  already  well- 
worn  soil. 

I  think  the  warmest  session  of  the  conference 
and  one  which  brought  out  some  sharp  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  and  some  dissent  was  the 
one  which  attempts!  to  deal  with  the  rather 
explosive  question  of  bovine  tuberculosis. 
Admittedly  the  whole  matter  is  in  a  difficult 
and  unsatisfactory  shape.  The  State  continues 
year  after  year  to  pour  out  money  like  water — 
five  millions  at  the  last  legislative  session  sup¬ 
nosed  to  cover  old  and  new  indemnity  claims 


and  already  it  is  practically  exhausted.  Two 
counties,  Essex  and  Steuben,  are  said  to  be 
clean,  or  practically  so.  Some  other  counties 
are  actively  wrestling  with  the  problem  while 
in  others  hardly  a  beginning  has  been  made. 
The  percentage  of  diseased  animals  varies 
widely,  some  localities  showing  only  a  light 
infection  while  in  some  important  dairy  town¬ 
ships  there  are  nearly  one-half  of  the  cattle 
diseased.  Progress  seems  discouragifigly  slow. 
Worst  of  all  there  is  the  miserable  suspicion 
(probably  “fact”  is  the  better  word)  that  some 
scoundrels  are  under  the  law  managing  to  sell 
diseased  animals  to  the  State.  Whenever  the 
indemnity  is  made  liberal  enough  to  protect  the 
honest  man,  there  arise  knaves  who  scheme  to 
profit  by  it.  Probably  the  whole  law  needs 
revamping  with  this  fact  in  mind.  Some  good 
men  are  asking  if  we  are  really  getting  any¬ 
where.  I  just  venture  a  prophecy.  Some  day 
a  Legislature  will  meet  in  Albany,  and  it  will 
have  a  genuine  desire  to  restrict  the  rising 
tide  of  public  expenditures.  It  will  have  to 
begin  somewhere  and  quite  possibly  this 
particular  item  of  indemnities  for  tuberculous 
cattle  will  seem  a  good  place  to  start.  Then 
what  -will  happen?  One  thing  is  sure  that, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  breeders  of  registered 
stock,  if  indemnities  are  cut  out  the  present 
crusade  for  accredited  herds  cannot  be  kept 
alive  overnight. 

To  the  Farm  Bureau  manager,  the  T.  B. 
question  is  a  mighty  live'  issue  because  to  a 
certain  extent  he  is  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  the  campaign  in  his  own  county  and  the 
matter  bristles  with  the  possibilities  of  trouble. 
At  this  session  of  the  conference  Commissioner 
Pyrke  was  the  real,  even  if  not  the  nominal, 
presiding  officer.  My  impression  of  him  is  that 
he  is  an  able,  conscientious  gentleman  who  is 
fearless  but  who  feels  keenly  the  unsatisfactory 
factors  in  the  case. 


Short  Courses  Started  at  Long 
Island  State  School 

{Continued  from  page  10) 
course  will  include  a  study  of  soils,  their  man¬ 
agement  and  the  crops  adapted  to  them,  as 
found  on  Long  Island  and  in  the  lower  Hudson 
River  Valley;  work  in  poultry,  horticulture, 
including  fruit  and  vegetable  growing;  a  study 
of  farm  machinery,  including  gas  engines  and 
tractors,  and  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
fundamentals  of  dairy  farming. 

A  special  course  for  those  interested  primarily 
in  poultry  isTalso  offered,  covering  the  same 
period,  but  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
expect  to  make  poultry  their  major  enterprise. 

The  Institute  is  also  planning  a  three-day 
Tractor  and  Gas  Engine  Course  during  Janu¬ 
ary.  This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  gas  engines,  essential  to 
the  intelligent  use  of  tractors  and  power  ma¬ 
chinery  of  a  similar  nature.  Students  will  be 
required  to  take  down  and  assemble  engines, 
making  necessary  adjustments  and  repairs  and 
to  manipulate  the  school  tractors. 

A  course  which  the  Institute  is  featuring  for 
the  first  time  is  a  slx  weeks’  course,  beginning 
January  15th,  in  Home  Economics. 


NEW  JERSEY  COUNTY  NOTES 

Cumberland  Co. — With  the  mild  weather 
holding  out  so  late  in  the  season,  farmers  have 
been  able  to  get  well  along  with  their  work. 
On  the  average,  they  had  a  very  poor  year. 
The  dry  weather  cut  short  the  hay  and  corn 
crops  and  prices  have  been  low  on  others. 
Overhead  expenses  are  greater  than  ever.  The 
labor  situation  is  the  greatest  drawback.  Many 
farmers  are  selling  out  and  turning  to  other  en¬ 
terprises.  Potatoes  are  a  drug  on  the  market. 
Dairying  is  a  losing  proposition,  for  the  farmers 
have  to  buy  hay  at  present  high  prices,  to  say 
nothing  of  grains. — A.  D.  S. 

Hunterdon  Co. — We  are  having  excellent 
weather  for  this  time  of  the  year.  The  tem¬ 
perature  ranges  anywhere  from  40  to  60  de¬ 
grees.  Christmas  Day  was  more  like  an  early 
fall  day.  During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have 
had  plenty  of  rain.  The  corn  crop  has  turned 
out  well  above  the  average  and  fodder  is  heavy. 
Hay  and  potatoes  were  far  below  average. 
Since  the  drop  in  the  price  of  milk,  cows  are  not 
in  demand  at  all.  The  horse  market  is  dead. 
Eggs  44c  a  doz.,  pork  10c,  chickens  15  to  20c, 
hull  calves  10  to  12c. — J.  R.  F. 

Mercer  Co. — The  first  snow  of  the  season 
came  December  13.  This  followed  a  very  warm 
spell.  It  was  a  sudden  change.  Fall  grains 
are  looking  good.  In  fact  some  of  them  have 
grown  a  little  too  much  on  account  of  the  warm 
weather.  Rain  is  needed  very  much  despite 
the  foggy  weather  we  have  had.  Following- 
such  a  dry  summer  and  with  such  slight 
precipitation  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  water 
to  fill  up  the  wells  and  start  streams  again. — 
Mrs.  J.  E.  H. 


Hand  Power 
Hercules 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


$10££ 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England, 

Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  co9t 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  Payments 

er  in  four  speeds, 'single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
Y?^?n.ces  a?d  catalog— get  my 
1923  introductory  offer.  Comes 

B.  A*  FULLER,  && 1  complete 

Pre*. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

623  29  th  SL 
Centerville,  Iowa 


ready  to 
use 


„  nkorse 
Power  „ 
Hercules 


Jitcher-Terracor  -  Grader 

I  All  steel.adjust&ble.  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
I  shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  irrl- 
Igratlon.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
I  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
I  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
I  for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

1 0wensboro  Ditcher&GraderCo.. 
line.  -  Box  1052 
I  Owensboro,  4 
I  Ky. 


JL  ▼  JLIr  flashlight! 

HAVEN  WATCH  -BASE  BALL 

Choice  of  50  practical  girls,  boys  and 
household  premiums  for  selling  only 
30  packets  of  EASTERN  seeds 
at  I  Oc  per  packet.  Liberal  cash 
Commissions.  Send  no  money. 

We  trust  you  until  sold.  Order 
now  or  ask  for  catalog. 

EASTERN  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  S.  LANCASTER, 


Only 


S 


W2Q 


Six  Records 


Included 


'esona 

k  ^  TMCMAAK 

JitO'STigto 

Console 
Combines  Beauty 
of  Tone  'with  Hand' 
some  Appearance 


Tj'OR  years  the  Resona  has  been  known  for  its 

A  beauty  and  sweetness  of  tone.  Now,  forthe  first 
time,  is  your  opportunity  to  have,  at  a  price  almost 
unbelievably  low,  a  beauty  of  appearance  that  is 
not  excelled  by  any  phonograph  regardless  of  the 
price  you  pay. 

No  efforts  have  been  spared  to  make  the  Resona 
Console  model  supreme  in  appearance  and  tone. 
Only  the  finest  hand-finished  andrubbed  mahogany 
panels  are  used  in  its  eon  struction .  A  strong,  double 
spring  full  worm  gear  motor  does  away  with  the 
loud  rumble  and  motor  noises  that  you  so  often 
hear  in  phonographs.  Study  the  details  below  and 
then  you  will  know  why  we  consider  the  Resona 
the  greatest  value  in  the  market. 


Clear,  sweet -toned  reproducer;  universal  throw  back 
tone  am.  Will  play  any  make  of  disc  record. 

Tone  modulator  to  regulate  the  volume  of  sound. 

All  visible  metal  parts  nickel-plated  and  highly  polished. 
Double  spring  full  worm  gear  motor  entirely  enclosed. 

12-inch  turntable,  covered  with  green  felt. 

Cabinet  has  neat  record  album  shelves  on  one  tide 
and  a  fancy  designed  grille  on  the  other. 

31  inches  high;  32%  inches  wide;  21  inches  deep. 

With  your  order  we  will  include  six  Resona 
double-face  records  of  your  own  selection 
also  an  assortment  of  300  steel  needles. 

0rder1IP2  4019A.  Mahogany 
Finish  Resona  Console  GCQ  Eft 
Phonograph.  Price... 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  Big  Bargains 
in  our  Special  Sale  Catalog 

It’s  a  real  guide  to  economy.  Mai!  / ' v 
the  coupon  below  TODAY-it’s free.  r  :•  //// 

ChaHesWilliam  Stores 

New  York  City 


The  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc, 

277  Stores  Bldg., 

New  York  City. 

Please  mail  me  FREE  a  copy  of  your  Special 
Sale  Catalog  for  January  and  February. 


Name 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set 
comprises  a  4,  4  or  5  foot  Iron  enameled 
roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim 
enameled  flat-back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon 
action,  wash-down  water  closet  with 
porcelain  tank  and  oak  post  hinge  seat;  all 
china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated  traps, 
and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings.  J.  M. 
SEI DENBERG  CO.,  Inc.,  254  W.  34  St., 
Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.,  N.  Y.  C. 


62  PcSchOOl  Outfit  GIVEN 


Outfit  consists  of  large 
metal  trimmed  School 
Case,  painting  set. 
Wax  Crayons,  Nail 
Puzzle,  Ring  Puzzle, 
Magnet,  Rubber  Ball, 
Composition  Book, 
Writing  Tablet,  3 
Pencils,  Pencil  clip, 
Penholder.  6  Pens, 
Chamois  Penwiper, 
Ruler,  Ink  and  Pencil 

_ _  Eraser,  Ink  Essence 

for  1  pint  Ink,  6  Blotters,  Paper  clip.  Package  of  Rubber 
Bands,  30  Transfer  Pictures.  Outfit  is  yours  FREE,  POST¬ 
PAID  for  selling  20  pkgs.  fancy  Post  Cards  at  16c.  IT’S 
EASY— Order  today.  SPECI AL  PRIZE  for  promptness. 
SUN  MFG.  CO.  DEPT.  561  CHICAGO 


tight  Double  Due  Full 

10  Inch  Records 

Here  are  the  songs  that  never 
grow  old — the  favorites  you  re¬ 
member  as  long  as  you  live, 
ballads  that  touch  every  heart. 
Just  the  music  that  should  be 
in  every  home.  Eight  full-size, 
double-face,  10-inch  records — 
sixteen  wonderful  old-time 
songs  —  quality  guaranteed 
equal  to  highest  priced  records 
— -all  for  only  S2.98.  Can  be 
played  on  any  phonograph. 

Send  No 
Money 

Try  these  records  in  your  own 
home  for  ten  days.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted  the  trial  costs  nothing. 
But  don’t  send  a  penny  now. 
The  coupon  below  brings  you 
all  sixteen  selections,  as  listed 
on  the  records,  on  eight  double¬ 
face,  10-inch  record*,  for  10  days’ 
trial.  Pay  postman  only  $2.9? 
plus  a  few  cents  for  delivery  on 
arrival.  Money  back  at  once 
absolutely  guaranteed  if  you  are 
not  more  than  pleased.  Mail  the 
coupon  NOW,  before  you  miss 
this  greatest  phonograph  record 
offer.  Reference,  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Trust  Co.  of  New  York, 

National  Music  Lovers,  Inc. 

354  Fourth  Ave. 

Dept.  191  New  York  City 

n 


¥/?£'  1 


National  Music  Lovers,  Inc.,  Dept.  191 

354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

send  me  for  10  days’  trial,  your  collection  of  sixteen 
Old-lime  Favorite  songs,  on  eight  double-face,  10-inch  rec¬ 
ords,  guaranteed  equal  to  any  records  made.  I  will  pay  the 
postman  only  $2.98  plus  delivery  charge  on  arrival.  This  is 
not  to  be  considered  a  purchase  however.  If  the  records  do 
not  come  up  to  my  expectations.  1  reserve  the  right  to  return 
them  at  any  time  within  10  days  and  you  will  refund  my  money. 


Name  . 


Address  , 


City  . 


State 


If  you  like  dance  hits  you  may  also  care  to  have  the 
four  latest  and  biggest  Fox  Trot  hits  recorded  by 
famous  Broadway  dance  orchestras.  These  have 
been  placed  on  two  TEN-INCH  “National"  Rec¬ 
ords  and  include  the  following:  “I  Love  You" 
■“■■"J  “What  Do  You  Do  Sunday,  Mary?"  “Annabelle" 

_  ‘Somebody’s  Wrong."  If  you  care  to  have  these  Fox 

Trots  in  ADDITION  to  the  set  of  Grand  Opera  songs  place  an 
X  in  the  square  at  the  left.  The  price  is  only  89c  for  all  four 
selections.  SOLD  ONLY  with  the  Opera  Sets  —  no*  sold 
separately. 


and 


A  Page  of  Makeovers 


American  Agriculturist,  January  5,' 1924 


YOU  may  have  confidence  in  American  Agriculturist  patterns.  They  are 
carefully  cut,  with  seam  allowances  and  are  sure  to  fit.  A  chart  shows  how  to 
use  the  material  most  economically.  To  order,  write  your  name,  address,  pattern 
numbers  and  sizes  clearly,  enclose  correct  amount  and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  last  year’s  dress:  No. 

1954  shows  how  to  use  up  a  good 
cloth  dress  which  has  a  spotted 
front,  or  a  shiny  skirt.  Add  a 
pretty  printed  silk  or  a  plain  crepe 
in  a  contrasting  shade.  No.  1954 
comes  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40, 

42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 

You  will  need  2  34  yards  40-inch 
material  and  1  yard  contrasting 
for  size  36.  Price,  12c. 


For  two  old  dresses:  Perhaps 
you  have  two  silk  dresses  or  a 
silk  and  a  cloth,  which  can  be 
combined  into  one  smart  and 
modern  frock.  No.  1955  shows 
how  to  do  it  when  material  is 
scanty  in  both.  The  waist  cuts 
in  one  piece,  the  skirt  in  two. 
No.  1955  comes  in  sizes  16  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  For  size  36,  use  1?4 
yards  40-inch,  with  1J4  yards 
contrasting.  Price,  12c. 


The  outgrown  dress:  “My, 
how  that  child  does  grow!” 
You’ve  often  said  it,  haven’t  you? 
Cease  lamenting  over  outgrown 
dresses  and  relieve  a  too-tight, 
too-short  frock  by  the  application 
of  pattern  1827.  It  works 
wonders!  No.  1827  comes  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10:  ,12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  takes  \yi  yards  material 
with  yi  yard  contrasting.  Price, 
12c. 


Looking  ahead  to  Spring: 
Get  out  your  last  year’s  spring 
frock,  be  it  jersey,  twill  or  silk, 
and  see  whether  it  cannot  be 
freshened  up  by  the  use  of  pattern 
No.  1937.  This  long-waisted 
dress  is  becoming  and  fashionable. 
It  cuts  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  1%  yards  of  one 
material  and  2  yards  of  another. 
Price,  12c. 


A  cut-down  apron:  Even  an 
apron  can  sometimes  be  im¬ 
proved  by  being  out  over  and 
No.  1944  is  a  smart  type  for  the 
lighter  sort  of  housework.  It 
takes  so  little  material — 254 
yards — that  a  larger  apron  or  a 
worn  dress  can  easily  be  cut  down 
to  make  it.  Sizes  36,  38,  40  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  Price, 
12c. 


For  the  party  frock:  Party 
dresses  have  a  way  of  going  out  of 
style  before  theyhe  worn  out. 
And  sometimes  spilled  ice  cream 
or  coffee  ruins  an  otherwise  good 
gown.  Use  No.  1958  and  save 
the  frock!  This  pattern  comes  in 
sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2J4  yards  40-inch 
material,  with  134  yards  36 
contrasting.  Price,  12c. 


Or  try  a  Bloomer  Frock:  The 
sides  and  sleeves  of  one  material, 
the  body  of  the  dress  of  another, 
the  bloomers  of  whichever  has  the 
most  left  over!  There’s  an 
economical  junior  make-over  for 
you.  No.  1952  comes  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years,  size  8 
taking  234  yards  of  40-inch 
material  in  all.  Price,  12c. 


Two-part  waist:  Now-a-days 
even  blouses  come  in  two  materi¬ 
als,  so  No.  1810  offers  a  solution 
for  the  problem  of  the  worn 
blouse  too  good  to  throw  away. 
Crepe,  georgette  and  printed 
silk  are  all  fashionable.  No.  1810 
comes  in  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure  and  takes  in  all  134 
yards  of  material.  Price,  12c. 


Dress  into  apron:  Perhaps 
there’s  an  old  gingham  or  percale 
dress  that  has  given  out  as  to 
sleeves  andcolor  and  style.  _  Make 
an  apron  of  it!  No.  1883  is  built 
so  that  the  shoulder  straps  don’t 
fall  off.  Need  we  say  more  to 
recommend  it?  In  three  sizes, 
36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Uses  234  yards  of  material.  Price, 
12c. 


Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 


Colds  * 
Toothache 
Neuritis 
Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  con¬ 
tains  proven  directions.  Handy  boxes 
of  twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


BEAUTIFUL  NEW 

Suit  Dress 


Rich 

Gold 

and 

Silk 

Braided 


oE  Longwear 


$3.98 

Without  question  the  style 
hit  of  the  season!  Taking 
country  by  storm!  Clever 
new  Parisian  style  Suit 
Dress,  so  designed  that 
coat  can  easily  be  de¬ 
tached  and  skirt  worn 
separately.  The  price  is 
almost  unbelievable, 
but  we  mean  it!  For 
a  short  time  only  is 
this  offer  made  to 
bring  us  a  host  of 
new  friends.  Get 
your  order  onto 
the  first  Chi¬ 
cago  train. 

SendNo 
Money 

Fashioned  from 
the  famous  Long- 
wear  Gabardine 
weave  Serge, 
always  looks 
beautiful  and  wears 
splendidly.  Elaborate¬ 
ly  embellished  with 
finest  artistically  ar¬ 
ranged  silk  and  gold 
braid.  This  elegant 
braiding  extends  clear 
around  bottom  of  coat 
and  cuffs  and  also  on 
vestee.  Charming  silky 
Venetian  collar  with 
pretty  silk  tie  with  dec¬ 
orative  end  tips.  Wonder¬ 
fully  tailored  th^ughout 
— your  friends  will  think 

Sou  paid  several  times 
ais  sale  price. 
Sendjname,  size  and  color 
—no  money  now.  Pay  only 
on  arrival  $3.98  and  post¬ 
age.  After  try  on,  if  you 
don’t  think  it  the  best 
buy  of  your  lifetime,  your 
money  comes  back  quick 
and  without  question. 
COLORS:  Navy  Blue  or 
Brown.  S  I Z  E  S:  Women's 
32  to  46  bust:  Misses!  14 
to  22  years.  ( 

INTERNATIONAL 
MAIL  ORDER  CO. 

Dept.  B853,  Chicago 


No  One  Need  Buy 
Guticura  Before  He 
Tries  Free  Samples 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum,  25c.  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cutlcur*  Labor Atoriee,  Dept.  U,  Malden,  Mmi 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff — Stops  Hair  Falling 

Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  SI. 00  at  druggists 
Hiscox  Chem.  Works,  Patchogue,  N. 


WANT  MORE  MONEY? 


Our  agents  make  big  profits  on  Soap  and  toilet  articles 
Get  free  sample  case  offer. 

H0-R0-C0  MANUFACTURING  CO..  2729  Dodier  St..  St.  Uu 
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A  HOT  BREAKFAST,  QUICK! 

Just  the  thing  for  cooking  breakfast 
before  lighting  the  kitchen  range, 
r  for  heating  water  at  night,  for  sick 
room  emergencies,  warming  stock  and 
poultry  food — -thousands  of  uses.  Stove 
folds  flat,  weighs  8  ounces.  Burns  Sterno 
Canned  Heat.  The  *!ean  and  conve¬ 
nient  fuel. 

Send  this  ad  and  25c  to  the  Sterno  Corp., 
i  9  East  37th  St.,  New  York  City,  Dept.  75, 
I  and  we  will  send  complete  stove,  handy  extin- 
guisher  and  can  of  Sterno  Canned  Heat,  pre¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 


Sterno 

Canned  Heat 


For  Winter  Use 


Father, 
as  much  as 
anyone  needs 

SCOTTS 

EMULSION 


Drugs  are  not  needed 
to  spur  on  lagging  energy. 
Scott* s,  pleasant  to  take, 
creates  energy,  efficiency. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  j.  23-61 


i500to'2S00My 

And  FREE  SUIT 

Full  or  spare  time  men  with  or 
without  experience  can  earn  $5 
to  $25  daily  taking  orders  for 
world’s  greatest  values  in  made- 
to-measure  suits  at  $18  and  up. 
All  delivery  charges  prepaid. 
Handsome  assortment  of  woolens 
and  a  brand  new  sample  outfit 
that  is  a  wonder.  Frea  suit  to 
one  man  In  each  community, 
on  easiest,  most  liberal  offer  ever 
made.  No  experience  needed  We 
furnish  full  information  about 
styles,  prices, agents’outfit, etc., — 
,  simple,  clear,  interesting  and 
profitable.  Write  us — No  obli- 
OurN.wStyl*  SameU  gation — A  postcard,  will  bring 
Outfit  ia  a  Dandy  prompt  reply. 

I  American  Woolen  IWIIIe  Co.  O.pt.1946,  Chicago,  III. 


Hll  I’SLJcAs  ax  once 

Stops  Colds  in  24  Hours 

Hill’s  Cascara  Bromide  Quinine  gives 
quicker  relief  than  any  other  cold  or  la 
grippe  remedy.  Tablets  disintegrate  in 
10  seconds.  Effectiveness  proved  in 
millions  of  cases.  Demand  red  box  bear¬ 
ing  Mr.  Hill’s  portrait.  All  druggists — 
30  cents.  <B.20., 

CASCARA  Jt  QUININE 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


4 

f)  PIECE 

.^DINNER  S 

£fC 

IVEN 

A 


This  marvelous  gen¬ 
uine  semi-porcelain 
dinner-set  is  given 
accordingtoourplan 
in  the  catalogf  or  dis¬ 
tributing  onlyl6  boxes  of 
our  Famous  BareeAnti- 
septic  Healing  Salve  at 
25  cents  a  box  to  your 
friends.  We  trust  you. 
Sendnothing.  Just  send 
your  name  and  address 
and  we  ship  the  salve 
and  full  information 
about  our  100  cash  bon¬ 
uses  ranging  up  to  $500 
by  return  mail.  Kush 
your  name  and  address 
Don’t  wail; 


BARR  C0.Box©Tyrone,Pa. 


“Tricks  of  the  Trade’’ 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  A.  A.  READERS 

ADD  a  pinch  of  baking  powder  to  the 
l  meringue  of  a  pie  or  pudding  and  jt  will 
raise  it  to  double  its  volume,  when  browned 
in  the  oven. 

*  *  * 

Tablecloths  when  too  worn  to  use  make  fine 
towels.  I  saw  some  the  other  day  embroidered 
with  a  tea-cup  and  saucer  design  in  cross 
stitch. 

*  *  * 

When  making  pickles  of  any  kind  dilute  the 
vinegar  with  half  water  to  each  pint  of  this 
mixture:  Add  1  cup  sugar,  2  teaspoonfuls 
salt  and  34  teaspoon  red  pepper;  put  34  tea¬ 
spoon  of  the  pepper  to  the  gallon.  Bring 
this  mixture  to  a  boil,  then  put  into  a  jug 
of  bottle.  When  pickles  are  cooked,  heat  your 
vinegar  and  pour  over  them.  This  saves 
one  half  the  labor. — Mrs.  C.  D.  W. 

*  *  * 

Clothes  hooks  and  hangers  are  not  to  be 
found  in  many  a  camp  and  small  hotel.  The 
nails  that  are  furnished  for  clothes  are  some¬ 
times  rusty  and  in  any  case  are  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  dresses.  An  empty  spool  slipped 
over  the  nail  will  protect  the  clothing  from 
the  sharp  edge  and  prevent  rust  and  discolor¬ 
ing.  A  few  empty  spools  are  a  good  addition 
to  the  traveler’s  equipment. 

*  *  * 

When  a  table  is  to  be  covered  with  oilcloth, 
several  layers  of  newspapers  should  be  placed 
over  the  table  first,  folding  them  over  the  ends 
of  the  table  well,  then  fasten  the  oil  cloth  over 
the  papers  and  in  this  way  the  oil  cloth  will 
last  much  longer. 

*  *  * 

Use  a  small  watering  pot  with  a  fine  sprinkler 
to  dampen  the  weekly  washing.  A  good  sized 
atomizer  such  as  is  used  for  spraying  plants, 
is  even  better.  If  one  can  not  afford  the  at¬ 
omizer,  take  a  whisk  broom,  wet  in  a  basin  of 
water,  and  sprinkle  the  plants  with  it.  If  the 
broom  is  absolutely  clean,  it  can  also  be  used 
to  sprinkle  clothes. 

*  *  * 

Dried  and  left  over  bits  of  cheese  should  be 
grated  and  put  in  a  covered  glass  jar.  They 
can  be  used  for  macaroni,  potatoes,  etc. 

*  *  * 

For  stuffed  apples  core  large  sound  cooking 
apples.  Fill  the  centers  with  chopped  figs, 
nuts  and  raisins.  Add  brown  sugar,  allowing 
two  tablespoons  for  each  apple.  Place  the 
apples  in  a  deep  baking  dish  and  add  water 
to  one  third  the  depth  of  the  apples.  Bake 

until  tender,  basting  bccasionally.  Serve 

cold  with  whipped  cream. 


The  Broad  Highway 

(i Continued  from  page  If) 

stirred,  yet,  even  as  I  watched,  I  saw  the 
hand  vanish  with  a  fat  purse  in  its  clutches. 

Skirting  the  tent,  I  came  round  to  the 
opening  and,  stooping,  peered  cautiously 
inside.  There,  sure  enough,  was  my  pick¬ 
pocket  gazing  intently  into  the  open  purse. 
Then  he  slipped  it  into  his  pocket,  and  out  he 
came — where  I  immediately  pinned  him  by  the 
neckerchief. 

And,  after  a  while,  finding  he  could  not 
again  break  my  hold,  he  lay  still,  panting,  as 
I,  thrusting  my  hand  into  his  pocket,  took 
thence  the  purse,  and  transferred  it  to  my  own. 

“Halves,  mate!”  he  panted,  “halves,  and 
we  ’ll  cry  ‘quits.’” 

“By  no  means,”  said  I,  rising  to  my  feet, 
but  keeping  my  grip  upon  him.  “I  intend 
to  hand  you  over  as  a  pickpocket.” 

“That  means  ‘Transportation!’”  said  he, 
wiping  the  blood  from  his  face,  for  the  struggle 
had  been  sharp  enough. 

“Well?”  said  I. 

“It  ’ll  go  ’ard  with  the  babby.” 

“Baby!”  I  exclaimed. 

“Ah! — one  as  I  found  in  a  shawl,  a-laying  on 
the  steps  o’  my  van  one  night,  sleeping  like  a 
alderman.” 

“  Where  is  the  baby?  ”  , 

“In  my  van.” 

“And  where  is  that?” 

“Yonder!”  and  he  pointed  to  a  gayly- 
painted  caravan  near  by.  “’E ’s  asleep  now, 
but  if  you ’d  like  to  take  a  peep  at  ’im — ” 

“I  should,”  said  I.  Whereupon  the  fellow 
led  me  to  his  van,  and,  following  him  up  the 
steps,  I  entered  a  place  which  was  wonderfully 
neat  and  clean,  with  curtains  at  the  open 
windows,  a  rug  upon  the  floor,  and  an  orna¬ 
mental  brass  lamp  pendent  from  the  roof. 
At  the  far  end  was  a  bed,  or  rather,  berth, 
curtained  with  chintz,  and  upon  this  bed, 
his  chubby  face  pillowed  upon  a  dimpled 
fist,  lay  a  very  small  man  indeed.  And,  looking 
up  from  him  to  the  very  large  bony  man, 
bending  over  him,  I  surprised  a  look  of  tender- 
|  ness  upon  the  hardened'face. 

( To  be  continued) 


When  skating  pond 
takesTom  from  kindling 
pile,  there ’s  a  chance  for 
a  story-telling  picture. 
Such  pictures  are  sure  of 
a  smile  when  you  turn 
the  page  in  your  Kodak 
Album.  Illustration 
from  a  Kodak  negative. 


A  Kodak  for  the  Farm 

IN  addition  to  the  dollars-and-cents 
value  that  Kodak  pictures  of  cattle, 
horses,  hogs,  crops,  equipment,  buildings, 
have  in  the  business  of  farming,  Kodak 
plays  part  the  year  ’round  in  the  farm’s 
fun — as  the  picture  above  shows. 

Get  a  Kodak  at  your  dealer’s  for  your 
farm. 

Autographic  Kodaks  $6.ffO  up 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION! 

A/DU  have  your  Grange,  your  Community  House,  your  Farm 
*  Bureau.  You  have  many  helps  and  incentives  for  the  upbuilding 
of  a  more  prosperous  farming  community.  It  is  all  fine,  but — the 
salvation  of  your  souls  is  far  more  important  than  all  these. 

GOD  NEVER  MEANT  that  you  should  be  so  taken  up  with  the 
furtherance  of  your  farming  possibilities  that  you  would  have  no 
time  for  the  One  who  makes  possible  the  sowing  and  the  reaping. 
Many  country  churches  are  closed,  the  Sunday  school  in  the  school- 
house  is  mostly  out  of  date,  and  the  Bible  no  longer  read  in  many  of 
our  schools.  Are  your  boys  and  girls  to  be  without  any  Christian 
education  or  knowledge  of  Salvation?  Are  they  being  robbed  of  their 
heritage? 

ARE  YOU  GROWING  OLD  without  Christ?  If  so  you  are  losing 
the  best  of  life,  and  all  of  your  toil  will  not  avail  for  Eternal  Life. 

“Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteousness;  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.” — Matthew  6:23. 

Religious  Advertisement 


95  American, 

SEPARATOR# 

On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  3: 

Different  from  picture  which  shows 
large  size  easy  running  New  L.S. Model  , 
Get  our  easy  I 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ‘ 

Baa  7052  Balnbrldga,  N.  Y. 


4  LACE  CURTAINS  niWCM  1 

for  selling  only  40  packs  «*  » 
vegetable  or  flower  seeds  (mention  | 
which)  at  10c  large  pack.  Handsome  31- 
piece  Blue  Bird  Dinner  Set  given  accord¬ 
ing  to  plan  in  catalog.  Send  no  money.  I 
American  Seed  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Box  M- 19 


,  22  CAL.RIFLE- 

^Guaranteed  to  shoot  sure  and 
true,  long  and  short  cartridges. 
_  Given  postpaid  for  selling  only  35  bottles  high 
grade  LIQUID  PERFUME  at  15  cents.  Wonderful  value, 
huv,  RKND  NO  MONEY Anst - A 
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World’s  Best 

Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


“Reo”  Cluster  MetalShinglee,  V-Crimp,  Corrn 

f rated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ngs.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  yon 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction, 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  16  and 
20  years’  eervice.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
earn  pies.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profita  AskforBooki 
No.  162 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  Bhowing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

112-162  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Samples  &' 
tRoofing  Book. 


FORDS  ran  34  Niles 

—  ( on  Gallon  of  Gasoline )  < 

Starts  Easy  at  Zero 

With  Ait -Friction  Carburetor 

Guaranteed  to  reduce  gasoline  bills 
on  any  car  from  one-half  to  one-third 
•and  increase  power  of  motors  from 
30  to  60%. 

Sent  on  30  Day’s  Trial 

Fits  any  car.  Attach  yourself.  Start*  ©aay  in  cold 
weather  even  20  below  xero  without  priming  or 
heating.  No  shifting  of  gears  in  slow  moving  traffic. 
Send  make  of  car  and  take  advantage  of  our  special 
30-day  trial  offer.  Agents  Wanted.  A 

AIR-FRICTION  CARBURETOR  CO. 

661  Raymond  Bldg.  Dayton,  Ohio 


OnIy$14?| 


pc 

M: 


Down  For 

2  Hyp.  WITTE 

( Throttling  Governor)  j 

Easy  Terms  on  bes  t  engin 
built.  Burns  kerosene.distillatejgasoline  or  gas.  Change 
nower  at  will.  Equipped  with  the  famous  WICO 
agneto.  Other  Bizes,  2  to  26  H-P.— all  styles. 
JQC  C  Write  today  for  my  Big  Engine  Book. 

1%  I—  Ci  “"Sent  free— No  obligation  on  your  part. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1801  Oakland  Avenue,  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1801  Empire  Building,  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Saws  logs— Falls  Trees— 
.Buzzes  Branches 
_— Does  Belt  Work 
10-y*irGuir- 
'  jit  V  antes  —  C»ib 
U  ]  orEuy  Terms. 

"One  Man*  _ 

Sa ws  1 5  Cords  aDay! 

—Easy  with  the  OTTAWA  Log  Saw!  Wood  sel¬ 
ling  for  $3  a  cord  brings  owner  $46  a  day.  Use  4  H.  P. 
Engine  for  other  work.  Wheel  mounted— easy  to  move. 

8aws  faster  than  10  men.  Shipped  from  factory  or  near¬ 
est  of  10  Branch  houses.  Write  for  FREE  Book  today. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Room  801 -U  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BARREN  COWSi'S 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Prevent  this  by  using  ABORNO. 
Easily  administered  by  hypodermic  syr¬ 
inge.  Kills  abortion  germs  quickly  with¬ 
out  harming  cow.  Write  for  booklet  with 
letters  from  users  and  full  details 
of  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

-ABORNO  LABORATORY 

11  Jeff  St.  Lancaster,  Wis. 

Poultry  Farm  —  $700  Cash 

In  Sunny  Southern  Jersey  near  stores,  school,  church 
and  neighbors.  Trolley  handy  to  city  nearby,  xo  acres 
for  poultry,  berries,  vegetables.  30  fruit  trees. 
Attractive  8-room  house,  city  gas,  shade.  3  poultry 
houses,  barn,  garage.  100  chickens,  3  incubators,  all 
equipment  thrown  in.  Domestic  affairs  compels  sale. 
Big  bargain  at  $3900.  Only  $700  cash.  For  more 
information  and  FREE  LIST  of  other  farms,  write 
D.  M.  JOSEPH,  549-Z  Landis  Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


PREVENT  ROUP 

Our  Bacterian  treatment  is  guaranteed  to  prevent 
Roup,  Canker  or  Chicken  Pox  and  is  highly  success¬ 
ful  as  a  treatment  for  these  diseases.  Write  for  a  free 
circular.  Certain  territories  still  open  for  agents. 

THE  COLUMBUS  VACCINE  CO.,  251  W.  Norwich  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


We  pay  highest  cash  prices  lor  all 
staple  furs — Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrat, 
Raccoon,  Red  Fox.  Fancy  furs  a 
specialty,  including  Silver  and 
Cross  Fox,  Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est. 
mm  1870.  Our  continued  prompt  returns 

and  liberal  policy  are  now  bringing  us  shipments  from 
all  North  America,  Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free 
Price  List.  Address 

M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  9 


I  will  condition  a  Horse 
or  Cow  in  twelve  days  C-8f 

put  flesh  on  its  bones.  Give  it  life  and  vigor.  Can  add 
50  per  cent  to  looks  and  value.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  no  pay.  Send  postal  for  free  ofler. 

P.  A.  FAUST  BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


TO  BREED,  ABORTION,  ETC. 

in  All  Animals  Guaranteed  Cured. 
Causes  and  treatment  explained 
in  our  Free  Booklet.  Remedy  $2  Bot. 

THE  BREED-0  REMEDY  CO.,  P.  0.  Box  240-A,  Bristol,  Conn 


FAILURE 


r»  a  rpp  »jrp  o  Write  today  for  free  instruction 
PA  I  KIN  I  ^  book  and  Record  of  Invention 
*  w  blank.  Send  sketch  or  model 

for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent  Lawyer,  73-B  Security  Savings  &  Com’l  Bank 
Bldg.,  directly  across  street  from  Patent  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  . — - 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


THE  GENERAL  MARKET 
SITUATION 

HER8CHEL  H.  JONES 

171  OR  almost  all  farm  products  the  wholesale 
market  is  still  dull  and  prices  lower  than 
was  generally  expected.  Returns  have  been 
discouraging  to  producers  all  through  the 
month  of  December.  Continued  warm  weather 
dampens  the  ardor  of  the  optimist  who  looks 
forward  with  hope  to  the  New  Year. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  open  weather  has 
been  a  very  large  factor  in  making  a  dull  market 
situation  on  food  stuffs.  People  do  not  eat 
near  as  many  apples,  for  example,  in  warm 
weather  as  they  do  in  cold.  The  surplus  of 
citrus  fruits  has  hurt  the  apple  market  con¬ 
siderably.  Both  with  apples  and  with  eggs, 
however,  the  biggest  single  depressing  factor 
is  the  heavy  surplus  of  cold  storage  stocks. 
The  open  weather  has  also  made  it  possible  for 
producers  to  get  to  the  local  markets  more 
easily  with  their  common  storage  apples  and 
in  many  sections,  as  in  Connecticut,  the  farmers 
have’been  disposing  of  local  supplies  of  apples 
at  comparatively  good  prices  and  have  now 
practically  cleaned  out  their  common  storage 
stocks.  In  this  respect  the  warm  weather  has 
been  an  advantage.  The  general  feeling  among 
wholesale  apple  dealers  is  that  the  movement 
of  this  common  storage  stock  early  in  the  season 
has  cleared  the  way  for  a  better  late  winter  and 
spring  market  for  cold  storage  apples. 

At  New  York  and  other  large  distributing 
markets,  the  heavy  supplies  of  boxed  apples 
continue  to  keep  prices  for  barreled  apples  at  a 
low  level.  Chain  stores  and  other  large  buyers 
are  using  boxed  apples  instead  of  barrels 

The  following  quotations  represent  sales 
in  the  New  York  wholesale  market  December 
27th,  per  bbl.  A  Grade  23drinch:  BALDWINS, 
best,  $4  to  4.50;  fancy,  $5;  ordinary,  $3.50  to 
3.75.  BEN  DAVIS,  $2.50  to  3.  GREEN¬ 
INGS,  best,  $5.50  to  5.75;  fair  stock,  $5; 
ordinary,  $4  to  4.50.  KINGS  $3.50  to  4. 
McINTOSH,  best,  $6.50  to  7;  few,  7.25  to 
7.50;  fancy,  $8;  ordinary,  $5.50  to  6.  NORTH¬ 
ERN  SPY,  best,  $5  to  5.50;  fancy,  $6  to  6.50; 
ordinary,  $4  to  4.50. 

POTATOES  FIRMER 

During  the  Christmas  -  New  Year  week  the 
shippers  and  growers  were  so  busy  celebrating 
they  had  no  time  to  market  potatoes  with  the 
result  that  arrivals  were  light,  the  demand 
better  and  prices  firmer.  South  Side  Long 
Islands  moved  up  to  $1.20  bushel  to  the 
grower.  North  Side  $1.15;  150-lb  sacks  $3.15 
to  $3.25  f.  o.  b.  loading  point. 

States  were  not  offered  freely  and  prices 
ranged  in  carlots  from  $1.60  to  $1.70  cwt  de¬ 
livered;  150-lb  sacks  $2.40  to  $2.50  delivered 
New  York  City  rate  points. 

Maines  were  offered  in  bulk,  Boston  diver¬ 
sion,  $1.90  cwt.  delivered  Harlem;  150-lb 
sacks  $3  New  York  City  rate;  $3.15  New  Jersey 
near-by  points. 

TURKEYS  MOVE  RAPIDLY 

Although  turkeys  were  in  excessive  supply 
during  Christmas  week,  the  market  continued 
firm,  due  to  the  unusually  large  consumption. 


The  demand  continued  fairly  active  up  to  New 
Year  for  fresh-killed  turkeys  of  good  quality, 
but  tHere  was  practically  no  demand  for  cold 
storage  turkeys.  Prices,  however,  could  not 
advance  because  of  the  heavy  receipts  and  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  receivers  was  to  move 
turkeys  out  very  freely,  without  holding  for 
higher  prices.  The  following  were  quotations 
on  fresh-killed  turkeys  per  lb.,  December  27th; 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  fancy,  36  to  40c; 
fair  to  good,  33  to  35c;  Virginia,  fancy,  35  to 
38c;  fair  to  good,  32  to  34c.  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  poor  26  to  30c.  Western,  prime  to 
fancy  33  to  36c;  fair  to  good,  28  to  32c.  South¬ 
ern  and  Southwestern,  prime  to  fancy,  31  to  34c. 

Although  the  supply  of  live  poultry  was 
liberal  the  market  on  both  fowls  and  chickens 
was  firm  and  prices  advanced  1c.  Fancy 
heavy  stock  was  being  placed  at  lc.  premium. 
Broilers  in  small  supply,  find  good  demand. 

EGG  MARKET  MORE  ACTIVE 

After  the  recent  sharp  decline  in  egg  prices 
the  trade  became  more  active  during  the  week 
following  Christmas  in  both  near-by  and 
western  eggs.  There  was  a  fair  movement  of 
cold  storage  eggs  also  and  prices  became  firmer. 

There  is  some  increase  of  shipments  in 
transit  and  although  this  is  not  large,  weather 
conditions  in  producing  sections  are  generally 
favorable  to  a  gradual  increase  in  production. 
Near-by  white  eggs  are  cleaning  up  fairly  well 
and  values  for  good  qualities  are  improving. 

ACTIVE  TRADING  IN  BUTTER 

The  tone  of  the  butter  market  became  firmer 
last  week  with  an  exceedingly  good  trade  for 
Christmas.  Most  active  trading  was  reported 
on  top  grades  of  fresh  table  butter,  the  supply 
of  which  is  not  very  excessive. 

CHEESE  MARKET  CONTINUES  QUIET 

In  the  early  part  of  last  week  trading  in 
cheese  came  almost  to  a  standstill.  A  little 
more  trading  was  reported  later.  Most  sales 
of  State  flats  ranged  from  26c  downward  with 
a  few  small  lots  higher.  The  general  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  trade  is  that  buying  will  be  more 
active  after  the  holidays. 

FANCY  CALVES  IN  FAIR  DEMAND 

Offerings  of  live  calves  last  week  were  very 
light  and  demand  was  mostly  for  the  better 
stock.  Prime  stock  brought  $15.50. 

Although  country-dressed  veal  calves  were 
in  moderate  supply;  the  market  became  firmer 
and  prices  advanced, about  lc.  lb. 

GOOD  DEMAND  FOR  HAY 

Hay  is  moving  out  well  to  meet  brisk  demand 
with  market  firm  on  large  bales  and  slightly 
less  firm  on  small.  Very  good  stock  No.  1 
large  bales  brought  $30,  but  most  hay  sold  at 
around  $22  to  25  last  week. 

Large  Tomato  Pack  Reported 

HE  tomato  pack  this  year  is  estimated  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  13,159,000  cases  of  No.  3  cans.  Cases 
of  other  sizes  of  cans  are  reduced  to  No.  3 


equivalent.  This  is  the  largest  pack  of  tonja 
toes  ever  made,  except  the  pack  of  17,OS5,00( 
eases  of  No.  3  cans  in  1918.  In  1922,  the  pad 
was  11,851,000  cases.  In  1921,  it  was  4,594, Oft 
cases.  The  1920  pack  was  11,937,000  cases 
and  the  1919  pack  11,014,000  cases. 

The  value  of  the  tomatoes  used  in  the  pad 
this  year  at  canneries  was  $15,928,000;  las 
year  it  was  $14,757,000.  Canners  paid  tomati 
growers  $13.29  per  ton  this  year  and  $12,5 
per  ton  last  year.  The  yield  of  cannh 
tomatoes  per  acre  was  4.2  tons,  the  lowes 
yield  since  1919.  About  283,900  acres  wen 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  tomatoes  for  canning 


Concrete  Ice  Cellar 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

It  is  very  essential  that  proper  drainage  h 
provided  from  your  cellar  so  that  all  the  wati 
from  the  ice  is  carried  away. 

If  you  build  a  wood  wall  around  the  ice  closj 
to  the  concrete  wall,  it  should  be  made  of  tight, 
fitting  lumber  and  then  covered  with  a'heayj 
building  or  roofing  paper.  Before  the  joists  ari 
boarded  up  there  should  be  placed  strips  o| 
wood  of  a  width  equal  to  the  width  of  the  joist 
between  each  joist  and  at  intervals  of  two  feet 
from  the  bottom  of  the  basement  to  the  top. 
These  horizontal  strips  of  wood  will  prevent 
air  ,  current  moving  up  and  down  between  the 
joists. — F.  G.  B.  _ 

Losses  and  Gains  on  the  Farm 
in  1923  * 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

beef,  allowing  it  to  sell  at  a  big  discount  belon 
a  high  grade  product.  Many  range  cattlemen 
were  left  hanging  to  the  ropes  by  the  blows  ol 
deflation  and  conditions  did  not  improve  fast 
enough  to  rescue  them.  As  they  closed  out,  the 
sale  of  their  breeding  stock  added  to  market 
receipts  and  to  the  depression  in  prices.  Range 
cows  and  heifers  which  made  up  an  unusually 
large  percentage  of  arrivals  in  1923,  reflecting 
the  liquidation  of  western  herds,  -sold  at  the 
lowest  point  in  many  years. 

Eventually,  these  events  will  mean  greater 
scarcity  in  the  vast  cattle  breeding  and  rearing 
grounds  in  the  Southwest  and  beyond  the 
Missouri  and  a  more  difficult  time  for  the  corn, 
belt  feeder  who  must  depend  upon  range  cattle 
for  raw  material  to  fill  his  feedlot.  How 
rapidly  these  changes  will  come  about,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  Judging  by  the  drastic  liquida¬ 
tion  of  cows  and  heifers  from  the  range  in  1923, 
it  is  logical  to  believe  that  the  turning  point 
has  been  reached. 


Cooling  Milk  in  Winter. — Just  because  the 
weather  is  cold  is  no  guarantee  that  mill 
does  not  have  to  be  cooled.  A  great  quantity 
of  milk  is  spoiled  through  insufficient  cooling 
in  winter.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
night’s  milk,  and  is  due  largely  to  efforts  of  the 
dairyman  to  keep  the  milk  from  freezing. 


Color  Your  Butter 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to  eastern  farmers 
sold  on  December  28: 


Eggs,  Nearby s  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extra? . 

Q).her  hennery  whites,  extras . 

Extra  firsts . 

Firsts . . . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras .  .  . 
Pullets  No.  1 . 


New  York 

56  to  58 
56  to  58 
52  to  54 
49  to  51 
49  to  53 
45  to  48 
52  to  54 
45  to  51 
40  to  45 


Buffalo  Phila. 


48  to  50  47 

.  43  to  44 


Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score . .  55  J4  to  56 

Extra  (92  score) . - . . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . 

Good  to  prime . 


55 
53  to  54 
48  to  52 


45  to  47 


58  to  59 
56  to  57 
52  to  53 
45  to  50 


56 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample . . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed . 

Alfialfa,  second  cutting . 

Oat  Straw  No.  1 . 


u.  s. 
$28 
25 
16 

30 

31 
16 


Grades 
to  29 
to  26 
to  19 
to  31 
to  32 


Old  Grade  Standards 
$17  to  18  $27.50  to  28 

.  24  to  25 

.  .  .  ’  .  .  27  to  27.50 


16  to  17 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy . 
Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor .  .  . 
Chickens,  colored  fancy .... 
Chickens,  leghorn . 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 

Calves,  good  to  medium.  . .  .’ . 

Bulls,  common  to  good .  _ 

Lambs,  common  to  good .  .  U  Yl 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes . I .  3 

Hog,  Yorkers . 


27 

23  to  25 

23  to  25 

20  to  21 

17  to  20 

19  to  20 

24  to  28 

21  to  22 

22 

21  to  22 

17  to  19 

21 

12  to  14 

3'A  to  4H 
UA  to  13 

3  to  4  A, 

7M  to  7H 

“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  Tha 
Golden  June  Shade  Which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  Jun 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  is  pure 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color  but¬ 
termilk.  Absolutely  tasteless.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores, 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt 


N  WRISTWATCH 

Handsome,  guaranteed  time 
keeper,  given  for  selling  only  <0 
packs  of  vegetable  or  flower  seed! 
•  (mention  which)  at  10c  per  large 
pack.  Easily  sold  EARN  BIO 
MONEY  OR  PREMIUMS.  Get 
sample  lot  today.  Send  no  money. 
We  trust  you  till  seeds  are  sold- 

AMERjCAN  SEED  CO. 


|  You  can  b\e  quickly  cured,  if  yoii 

(STAMMER 


/ 

&  Send  10  cents  for  288-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
Stuttering,  “Its  Cause  and  Cure.’’  It  tells  how  I 
tm  cured  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Bogufc 
*  5117  Bogus  Bldg.,  1147  N.  111.  St.,  Indianapolis. 


Wrestling  Book  FREE 

Be  an  expert  wrestler.  Learn  at  home  by  mail. 
Wonderful  lessons  prepared  by  world’s  charn- 


Handle  big  man  with  ease/  Write  forTree  book. 
_  State  age. 

MU  Farmer  Burns  School,  4501  Railway  Bldg.,0maha,  NeL 
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soft  ,h  »gAt  to 


26  points  of 

Superiority  over  other  makes 

&o,t  oract! cal  Incubator  discovery  and  Improvement  ' 
,  ill  fime.  Result  of  3CI  years  study  and  manufac. 
irina  experience  of  L.  N.  Porter,  the  incubator  master. 
bousands  endorse  it.  Make-good  guarantee.  fr  |  ' 

>orter  soft  HIM  — 

fNCUBATOR, 

Lor  sizes.  Oil  or  Electric.  Shipped  Prepaid  cS5n°^ 
jenter  lamp-equal  heat,  Exclusive  patented 
Sloisture  device-^Automatlc  control  of  beat, 

Kisture  and  veiftilation.  One  filling  of  lamp 
tor  complete  hatch.  Eggs  turn  semi-automat- 
RV/WentyB-onebothe^Hnctkvetoatures. 

fKtCi  odT  Includes 
1  ■  other  makes? 


19 


M*K 

ALUMINUM 

■AMATO  ft 
HATH 


i  a  comparison  of 
—  other  manes*  i 

1  your  name  on  postal  for  tour  copv  today!  | 
ITER  INCUBATOR  CO.,  1 40  Porter  Avo.. 


Blair.  Nab. 


Ilf)  Incubator 

v  30  Daus  Trial  U 


I  Bomnnr  Paid  east  of  the  J 

I  MacMaas  »  H  Rockies ,  Hot  water,  con-/ 

I  P*i2*  0,i.  fl  Per  tanks— don  hie  walls— dead  f 
I  SUSmad  U  air  space— double  glass  doors  Jm  .  |  ,  v 
’  "“"r  j— a  real  bargain  at  $13.25.  ^ 

Bhipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  incubator  and  Brooder  -  $17.75 
,180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 
[180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 

Jade  of  California  Redwood.  Positively  the  best  value 
jo  the  market.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial 
-money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now, 
,don’t  bny  until  you  get  our  1924  catalog  which  shows 
[larger  sixes  up  to  1000  eggs.  (*) 

nSCOWM  I iC88 AT 0B  CO.  Dept,  125  tooltio,  We. 


And  they  told  me  she 
[  had  “incurable  paraly- 
I  sis;”  then  I  gave  her 

Happy  Hen  Worm  Remedy 

I  and  now  she  is  just  as  fine  as  ever.  When  your 
birds  develop  leg-weakness,  go  light,  or  have  pale 
laces  and  combs  send  at  once  for  this  wonderful 
I  life  saver,  recommended  by  leading  poultrymen 
everywhere;  SX.10  postpaid;  large  flock  sizes  $2.50 
I  and  S5.00  postpaid.  We  guarantee  it  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  back.  Interested  Dealers  write 
for  prices. 

HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Poultry  Disease  Specialists 
Room  110  36  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


|MA95  Buys  140-Egg  Champion 

1 0~  Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walla 4 
Fibre  Board,  Self  Regulated.  $4  095 
$6.95  buys  140  ■  Chick  Hot  V  I  Q— . 

Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  only  ■  w 

$21.95  Buys  230-Egg  Incubator 
$  9.95  Buys  230-Chick  Brooder 
Both  When  Ordered  Together,  Only  $29.95 

Express  Prepaid 

|  East  of  Rockies  and  Allowed  West  | 

■  Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share 
Mnmy  $1,000  in  Prizes,  or  write 
for  Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts.” 

It  tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

^etl#ratylncutatofCOjjM 

25  Acres  with  Private  Lake 
100  Poultry,  10  Cattle,  Horses 

ffiogs,  75  bu.  oats,  300  bu.  potatoes,  100  bu,  corn,  vege- 
^bles,  tools,  implements  included  to  settle  affairs;  pros- 
prous  district  near  towns  and  cities;  level  loamy  fields, 
fook-watered  pasture,  valuable  woodlot;  50  apple  trees; 
bod  7-room  house,  garage,  60-ft.  barn,  poultry  house, 
■wner  unable  operate.  $3900  takes  all,  only  $1600 
fceded.  See  picture  and  details,  page  14,  New  Illus. 
latalog  Bargains — many  states.  Copy  free.  STROUT 
|ARM  AGENCY,  150  R  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


FREE-Bi9  Poultry  Book 


Full  of  information  about  the  feeding  of 
■chicks,  culling  of  hens,  etc.  Teils  how  to 
■keep  hens  healthy  and  make  them  pay. 
■Worth  dollars  to  any  poultry  raiser.  Sent 
por  6  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage. 
■G.E.Conkey  Co.,  6578  Broadway, Cleveland, O 


iCABDCrnC  Most  Profitable  chickens, 
04DnEEUd  ducks,  turkeys  and  geese. 
1  Choice,  pure-bred  northern  raised.  Fowls, 
eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices.  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  great  youllry  farm.  At  it  31  years. 
Valuable  100-page  book  and  catalog  free. 
■R.F.NEUBERT Co..  Bx  822,  Mankato.  Minn 


BABY  CHICKS 


VITALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

BETTER  HATCHED, 
HIGHEST  QUALITY,  PURE  BRED.  | 

Vitality  chicks.  Hatched  from  heavy  laying.  I 
Hogan-tested,  healthy  hens  and  aent  to  you  by 
special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  safe 
and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  orders 
for  any  week  after  February  12. 

„  „  Per  100  600  1000 

S.C.  Wh^-Br,  Buff  Leghorns  $16  $72  $140 
Barred  Rocks,  R. I  .Reas,  Anconas  17  82  160 

White  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas  -  18  87  170 

ISHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


[s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Quality 

Service 

Satisfaction 

Catalog  free 

I  WAYNE  POULTRY  FARMS,  W.  J.  Buss, 
Box  103,  Wooster,  Ohio 


vYA/i 


PRIZE  WINNING  CHICKS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
tmd  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our  flocks 
nave  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows.  Alt 
popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to  Holly 
wood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred,  oi 
bourse  Write  tor  catalog.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  what  you  can  get  for  the  money. 

tONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  332-C,  IVIT.  VERNON,  OHIO 

hi  a  I  i  i  C  I  r*  lr  c  10  breeds;  white  leghorns 
“  7 1 1  ~  y  V 1 :  1  C  K  S  bred  from  male  birds 
f'r<’  1  from  Cornell,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin  colleges  of 
Agriculture.  Unity  Hatchery,  West  Unity,  Ohio. 


Which  Breed  Shall  It  Be? 

HARRY  H.  KROLL 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  Kroll  is  the  first 
of  a  series  by  our  readers  on  “  What  Breed 
of  Chickens  I  Prefer”  Next  week  Mr.  , 
Earner  vhll  write  on  why  he  prefers  Anconas. 
Write  in  and  tell  us  in  a  short  letter  why  you 
prefer  the  breed  of  poultry  that  you  now  have. — 
The  Editors. 

i 

AROUND  the  holidays,  or  a  little  after, 
when  the  nights  are  long  and  one  is  seeking 
to  decide  what  breed  of  chickens  to  start  on 
next  year,  the  old  question  arises  as  to  which  is 
the  better  for  one  to  raise — the  egg  breeds, 
or  general,  both-eggs-and-meat  breeds.  For 
a  good  many  years,  almost  20  in  fact,  I  have 
raised  chickens.  Being  a  schoolmaster  by 
profession,  I  have  had  to  move  a  great  deal, 
so  I  have  had  experience  with  all  sorts — White 
Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  White  and  Silver 
Wyandottes,  Reds,  and  a  Duke’s  Mixture — 
every  sort.  While  I  do  not  presume  to  speak 
with  authority  in  the  matter,  I  do  have  some 
opinions  evolved  from  experience  and  rather 
close  observation,  and  what  I  have  to  say  here 
is  based  upon  that  knowledge. 

To  begin  with,  let  me  say  that  my  first 
choice  is  the  White  Leghorn.  I  believe  it  to 
be  that  one  high-power,  12-cylinder,  non-stop 
laying  machine.  I  raised  them  for  many  years, 
and  trapnested  them,  and  I  believe  I  know 
them.  At  one  time  I  had  a  choice  flock  of 
selected  layers,  26  in  number,  that  gave  me 
25  eggs  a  day  on  many  a  cold  winter  day  when 
the  neighbors  were  as  eggless  as  a  by-George. 

I  sold  hatching  eggs — I  was  living  in  the  lower 
South  then — and  breeders,  and  I  made  a  little 
money  out  of  them.  But  I  am  not  raising  the 
White  Leghorn  now.  I  have  a  general  purpose 
chicken — the  White  Wyandotte. 

My  reason  for  changing  is  that  the  Leghorn 
— and  all  of  the  small  chickens  are  alike  in  this 
respect,  I  believe — is  a  frail,  difficult-to-raise 
chicken.  I  took  the  greatest  care  in  selecting 
my  breeders.  I  never  used  a  sick  chicken  in 
the  breeding  pen — no  matter  how  fine  the  hen 
or  pullet  or  cock  or  cockerel,  if  it  had  ever  had 
a  droopy  day  in  its  life,  I  rejected  it.  Some¬ 
times  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  use  some  partic¬ 
ular  fine  hen  that  had  a  record  of  over  200 
eggs  in  her  pullet  year — for  these  birds  are 
scarce,  whatever  you  may  hear  to  the  contrary; 
but  I  never  did.  Keeping  steadfastly  to  my 
fundamental  law  never  to  perpetuate  weak 
blood  lines,  I  culled  remorselessly — and  often 
remorsefully.  Moreover,  I  never  bred  from 
a  specimen  which  did  not  have  the  best  of  care 
from  the  time  it  was  a  warm  egg  until  it  pro¬ 
duced  its  first  warm  egg.  Balanced  food, 
clean  water — all  the  rest  of  the  formula.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  most  exacting  care,  I  could 
never  have  the  luck  with  raising  chicks  that 
I  have  with  the  heavier  breeds.  They  were 
always  delicate.  Nor  was  this  condition  due 
to  the  many  factors  which  bring  it  about — 
inbreeding,  and  the  like.  It’s  an  inherent 
weakness  of  the  small  type  of  chicken.  They 
are  like  nervous  people.  While  here  and  there 
will  be  a  rugged  individual  that  lives  to  a  grand 
old  age  in  spite  of  nerves,  the  rank  and  file  soon 
fall  beside  the  way. 

Heavier  Breeds  Seem  Hardier 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  the  heavier 
chickens  to  be  uniformly  strong  and  thrifty. 

I  believe  I  could  count  on  my  two  hands  the 
number  of  chicks  I  have  lost  of  the  general 
purpose  breeds  I  have  raised  for  which  I  could 
find  no  explanation — such  as  a  snake  eating 
them  up,  or  carelessness  upon  my  own  part. 

I  have  carried  out  White  Leghorn  chicks  day 
after  day  and  buried  them  without  knowing  the 
wherefore  of  the  casualties.  They’d  simply  flop 
over  and  “croak,”  and  that  was  all  there 
seemed  to  be  of  it.  But  the  Wyandotte,  and 
even  the  dunghill  breeds,  don’t  do  it  that  way 
— certainly  not  to  the  same  extent.  Such,  at 
any  rate,  has  been  my  observation. 

I  was  talking  with  a  man  recently  who  pur¬ 
chases  a  world  of  farm  chickens  through  this 
region  of  Blue-Grass  Kentucky.  He  not  only 
ships  a  vast  number  of  chickens,  but  he  also 
fattens  for  the  nearby  markets  to  a  considerable 
extent — Louisville,  Nashville,  and  so  on.  I 
mentioned  this  condition  to  him,  and  he  had 
remarked  it.  He  said  that  in  handling  thou¬ 
sands  of  market  chickens  a  year,  his  loss  was 
90%  among  the  smaller  breeds,  and  but  10% 
among  the  heavy  and  general  purpose  chickens. 
The  lighter  breeds  cannot  stand  shipping,  nor 
do  they  do  as  well  under  forced  feed  conditions. 
That  was  his  estimate;  and  he  said  as  much  as 
possible  he  avoided  penning  the  Leghorns  that 
came  his  way.  He  hurried  them  off  to  market 
just  as  fast  as  he  could  get  them  there. 

While  of  course  one  sometimes  gets  a  notion 
in  his  head  and  can  then  see  a  thousand  things 
to  substantiate  it,  while  plenty  of  contrary 
evidence  simply  cannot  be  seen  by  him,  I  still 
believe  that  the  experience  of  most  folks  who 
have  tried  to  arrive  at  their  judgments  without 
bias  will  bear  me  out.  At  any  rate,  it  is  worth 
keeping  in  mind  when  one  makes  a  selection  of 
breeds  for  the  first  time. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicks  that  live  and  thrive 

Because  they  are  hatched  by  perfected  methods^  because  they  come  of 
vigorous  farm-range  ancestry. 

Chicks  that  lay  and  pay 

Because  they  have  the  lay  bred  in  them,  because  careful  culling  of  the  flocks 
has  eliminated  the  hens  that  are  “just  boarders  that  never  pay  their  board.” 
Because  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  repeat  the  superior  laying  quality  of  their 
ancestors,  Hillpot  customers  find  them  so  profitable,  they  repeat  their  orders 

year  after  year.  That’s  what  has  built  this 
hatchery  from  5,000  to  2,000,000  annual  pro¬ 
duction. 

Protect  yourself.  Get  your  order  in  now  for 

Leghorns  Reds 

Rocks  Wyandottes 

— get  full  count  of  the  chicks 
you  want,  when  you  want 
them.  Delivery  of  full  count 
guaranteed,  anywhere  within 
1,200  miles. 


“I  want  x.ooo  Barred  Rock 
Chicks  early  as  possible.  Two 
years  ago  I  got  my  chicks  from 
you  and  they  did  fine.  I  sold 
the  capons  alone  for  three 
times  what  they  all  cost  me 
and  had  a  nice  lot  of  pullets 
left  over  which  laid  fine  all 
winter.  Last  year  I  got  some¬ 
thing  else  and.  in  the  end  I 
learned  a  pretty  _  expensive 
lesson.  Now  it’s  Hillpot  Qual¬ 
ity  for  me — and  nothing  else.” 
— E.  L.  K.,  Pa. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


The  early  bird  catches  the  worm,  so  does  the  the  early  chick 
»  lay  the  high  price  egg  in  the  fall  and  winter. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

New  York  State  Certified  Breeders  of  high  yearly  egg  yields.  Producers 
of  fancy  large  white  eggs,  which  bring  premium  prices,  means  greater 
profits.  Early  orders  have  preference  for  best  shipping  dates.  Catalogue 
sent  on  request,  which  tells  of  our  better  methods  of  incubating  resulting 
in  stronger  chicks.  Advise  stock  preferred,  whether  all  certified  breeding 
stock  desired,  or  Grade  A  and  B  mated  to  certified  males. 

GENESEE  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM,  -  L.  H.  ROBINSON,  -  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 


1,000,000  CHICKS 


POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR! 
100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED  1 

Prices  on  :- 


Varieties 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  $7.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas, 

Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds. 

White  Wyandottes .  8.50 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  9.50 

Buff  Minorcas .  12.00 

Mixed,  Broiler  Chicks . 100,  $12,  straight 

Hatched  in  best  manner,  from  select,  vigorous,  heavy  laying,  purebred  flocks  on 
free  range.  Bank  reference.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Circular  free. 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1.000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

8.00 

15.00 

43.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

75.00 

145.00 

9.50 

18.00 

53,00 

85.00 

165.00 

12.00 

23.00 

66.00 

EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY, 


Box  61, 


UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


CONTINENTAL 

Vitality 

BABY  CHICKS 

Leading  Standard  Pure 
Breeds.  All  from  free-range, 
heavy  laying,  healthy  par¬ 
entage.  Shipped  post  paid 
from  one  of  our  nearby  hatch¬ 
eries.  Live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Illustrated  Baby  Chick 
,  - . . .  Book  113  is  FREE  to  you. 

Continental  Hatcheriex  SPRINGFIEL^o'lllO 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Try  our  vigorous,  lively  chicks  from  Bred- 
to-lay  and  exhibition  hens.  They  will 
make  you  money  for  they  have  the  quality 
and  the  egg  laying  habit  bred  in  them.  A 
trial  will  convince  you.  Rocks,  Reds, 

Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  Anconas.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Leghorns.  Big  illustrated  catalog 
free.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices 
right.  Prepaid.  Reference,  Commercial 
Bank. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Holgate,  Ohio 


Blood  Tested  Baby  Chicks 

INSURES  YOU  AGAINST  LOSS 

WE  HAVE  OVER  S.ooo  BLOOD  TESTED 
LAYERS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  BREEDS 
A  trial  will  convince  you  of  their  superiority 
PRICES  RIGHT  CATALOGUE 

BRYAN  HATCHERY  Bryan,  O. 


BABY  CHICKS 


For  those  who  want 
something  better  than 
“just  chicks.”  Best  blood  lines.  Flocks  all  developed 
and  culled  under  our  direction.  Sheppard’s  Anconas: 
Parks’  and  Thompson’s  Barred  Rocks;  Barron,  Tancred 
and  Wyckoff  Leghorns;  Fishel’s  White 
Rocks.  Also  highly  bred  strains  ot  White 
and  Buff  Orpingtons,  R.  I.  Reds  and  j 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Postpaid.  100%  live  delivery.  Prices 
are  low  for  stock  of  the  quality  we  offer. 

Write  for  new  catalog  and  price  Kst. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY,  Box  90, 


ELI  DA,  OHIO 


p  K  DV  fUirifC  Hatched  by  the  best 
DAD  I  LrllLIVO  system  of  incubation 
■  '"■■■■■  ■  ■  from  high-class  bred- 

to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  i8c  each;  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  isc  each;  Broiler  chicks, 
i2c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel-post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


TEN 


YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

In  Producing  High  Quality  Chicks 

We  have  been  building  a  chick  business  for 
over  ten  years,  on  the  basis  of  fair  and 
honest  dealing.  We  have  increased  every 
year  as  a  result.  Flocks  have-open  range. 
Carefully  bred  for  production.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  All  popular  breeds. 
Prices  right.  Booking  orders  now.  Write 

today  to  avoid  disappointment.  We  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  stay  and  wiU handle  your  order  on  that  basis. 
Reference.  Centrai  Natl.  Bank,  York,  Pa.  A 
postal  will  bring  you  full  information. 

PARK  VIEW  EGG  FARM,  Box  12,  DOVER,  PA. 


.UirnrnJCBEST  layingJ.^BEST 

II  CD Ci H  V  paying  chickens,  ducks, 
geese  &  turkeys.  Fine  pure-bred  quality. 
Fowls,  Eggs,  Incubators  at  new  low  prices. 
42  years  poultry  experience,  and  my  100 
page  Catalog  and  Breeders’  .Guide  Free. 
W-A. Weber,  Box  71.  Mankato,  Minn. 


UTILITY  AND  FANCY  CHICKS 

We  have  had  20  years  experience  breeding:  and  show¬ 
ing  standard  breeds  of  poultry.  Licensed  A.  P.  A. 
poultry  judge  on  all  varieties.  Can  furnish  both  utility 
and  exhibition  chicks  of  practically  all  standard  varieties 
Write  for  circular  giving:  full  information  and  prices. 
Discount  on  early  orders. 

Coshocton  Hatchery,  761  S.  6th  SL,  Coshocton,  Ohio 


Tom  Barron  Pedigree  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively,  Extra  fine  Cockerels  $2  to  $3  each 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


I  iPFF  C TriCk  Hue  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guin- 
LnlYUL  JlVAIt  eas.  Bantams, Collies,  Pigeons, Chicks, Stock, 
Eggs,  low;  catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pennsylvania. 


ninv  rtliriZQ  and  eggs  for  hatching.  10  va- 
I  tniUIVO  rieties  Best  quality.  Catalog 

free.  Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  ifet,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas,  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcels  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100. 
Circular  Iree. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  I. 


MOSSS  CHICKS 


p3EST  JN  THE  WORLD  PURE  BRED, 

Now  is  the  time  to  ORDER 
YOUR  BABY  CHICKS.  Moss 
guaranteed  Chicks  have  stood  the  test.  Pure  bred 
and  100  per  cent.  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  HEALTHY  —VIGOROUS:.  None  better 
— ALL  VARIETIES.  Low  prices  and  Superior 
Service.  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST. 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS  Box  A-1  MORRIS  PLAINS,  N.  J. 

Bred-To-Lay  CHICKS 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  Fishel’s  White  flocks,  Cook’s 

Buff  Orpingtons,  BROILER  Chicks.  Write  for  circular. 

VALLEY  HATCHERY,  MAUGANSVILLE,  MD. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells  wtsy  the  BLACK 

LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  bceed  on  earth. 

Write  today.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS,  big  husky  fellows 

Bar  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  $24  per  100:  1000,  $200. 
Barron  White  Leghorns,  $20  per  100;  1000,  $190. 
Orders  booked  for  March  and  later  deliverv. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  R.  1 


SPECIAL  PRICES - 

Ion  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas,  hares  and  dogs. 
Hatcmng  eggs.  Catalog  free 

H.  H.  FREED 


Write  your  wants. 

TELFORD,  PA. 


T 


URKEYS,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas,  Chickens,  also 

P  n;  large  illus.  catalog  free 

Lome  LfOgS  EDWIN  SOUDER  -  -  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


i 


BOTH  PREMIUMS 


50  inch  Table  Cloth  and  1 
6  Napkins.  6  Silver-Plated 
Knives  and  6  Forks 


rhis  superb  110-piece  set,  with  initial  in  2  places 
)n  every  piece,  decorated  in  blue  and  gold,  with 
?old  covered  bandies,  consists  of - 


.2  Dinner  Plates,  9  Inches 
2  Breakfast  Plates,  7  inches 
.2  Soup  Plates,  7M  inches 
2  Cereal  Dishes,  6  inches 
2  Fruit  Dishes,  514  inches 


12  Cups 
12  Saucers 

12  Individual  Bread  and 
Butter  Plates,  614  in. 
1  Platter,  13%  inches 


1  Platter.  1124  inches 
1  Celery  Dish.  814  inches 
1  Sauce  Boat  Tray, 

714  inches 

1  Butter  Plate.  6  inches 
1  Vegetable  Dish, 

10%  inches,  with 
lid  (2  pieces) 


1  Deep  Bowl,  814  inch! 
1  Oval  Baker,  9  inches 
1  Small  Deep  Bowl, 

5  inches 
1  Gravy  Boat,  714  inch 
1  Creamer 
1  Sugar  Bowl  with 
cover  (2  pieces) 


NO  MONEY  DOWN 

No  C.  O.  D.— Nothing  to  Pay  for  Dishes  on  Arrivi 


Not  a  penny  now.  Just  mail  the  coupon  and  Hartman,  the  Largest  Home  Furnish¬ 
ing  Concern  in  the  World,  will  send  you  this  complete  110-Piece  Dinner  Set,  and 
with  it,  absolutely  FREE,  the  beautiful  7-piece,  genuine  “Indian  Head”  linene  set 
and  also  the  6  silver-plated  knives  and  6  forks  (pictured  above) .  Nothing  to  pay  for 


;oods  on  arrival  No  C.  0/  D .  Use  all  3  sets  30  days  on  Free  Trial,  and  if  not  ss 
.ied  send  them  back  and  we  will  pay  transportation  charges  both  ways.  If  youk 
them,  pay  only  for  the  Dinner  Set — a  little  every  month.  Keep  the  table  cloth 

-  .  .  —  -  -  .  ^Th  - 


napkins  and  the  knives  and  forks  as  gifts  from  Hartman.  They  are  FREE. 


Your  Initial  in  Gold,  Surrounded  by  Gold  Wreath,  in  2  Places  on  Every  Piece  (•liSasT1) 

English  design,  surrounded  by  gold  wreaths.  Handles  are  of 


You’ll  be  proud  to  use  this  beautiful  Colonial  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington  Set  on  every  occasion — proud  of  its  clear,  white,  lustrous 
body  and  unique  decoration.  Like  the  costliest  chinaware, 
every  piece  is  decorated  with  a  rich  gold  band  edge,  a  mazarine 
blue  follow  band  and  2  pure  gold  initials  in  handsome,  Old 


solid  design,  entirely  gold  covered.  Set  guaranteed  all  firsts; 
no  “seconds.”  Positively  an  amazing  value  which  you  must 
not  pass  up.  If  you  act  quickly,  you  also  get — 


IMP0RTAN1 


Hartman  guarantees  that  every  piei 
thissetis  absolutely  first  quality— no' 
onds.”  This  is  a  standard  or  “open” 
tern.  Replacement  pieces  may  be  had( 
for  three  years.  Each  piece  wrapped 
Bue  paper.  Excellent  packing  to  pre 
breakage.  Shipped  at  once. 


FREE 


NO  MONEY  DOWN 
BARGAIN  CATALOG 


Most  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever  issued. 
Over  800  pages  (of  which  68  pages  are  in 
tors) 


actual  colors)  of  the  world’s  greatest  bar. 
gains  in  Furniture,  rugs,  carpets,  sew¬ 
ing  machines,  silverware;  also  farm  im¬ 
plements  and  accessories, etc.  Nomoney 
down.  30  days’  free  trial.  Easy 
monthly  terms  on  everything  you  buy. 
Opening  an  account  with  us  is  like 
opening  a  charge  account  at  your  lo¬ 
cal  store,  but  you  have  nearly  a  year 
to  pay  at  Hartman’s.  . 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  E  6039 


FREE  Gifts 

Book  also  explains  about  Hartman’s 
wonderful  gift  plan  which  brings  you 
absolutely  Free  with  purchases,  many 
splendid  articles  such  as  glassware, 
dishes,  silverware,  toilet  sets,  jew¬ 
elry,  table  linens,  etc.  —  valuable 
things  for  which  you  would  pay 
high  prices  at  stores.  Send  a  postal 
for  this  big  free  catalog  today. 

“Let  Hartman  Feather  YOUR  Nest" 


FREE 


NEARLY  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


** Indian  Head’*  Linene  Finish 

50-in.  Round  Table  Cloth  and  a  —  ■■  mm  m  mb  bm  bm  mmm  —  mb  m  m  m 

|  HARTMAN  Furniture  &  Carpet  j 

I  Dept.  6039  Chicago,  l!li 

With  every  Dinner  Set  we  send  you  Free  the  handsome  ■  gen<j  tj.e 

Linene  Set  and  6  heavy,  richly  patterned  knives  and  6  forks*  I  110  PIpca  Dinner  Set  No  320FMA23  Price  333  85. 

This  includes  a  handsome  60-inch  round  table  cloth  and  6  |  •  lO-Nece  Dinner M  WO. rnce  W-W, 

pretty  17-inch  napkins  to  match— all  of  the  famous  “Indian  ■  as  described,  and  with  it  the  7-piece  Lmene  Set 
Head”  linene;  finished  with  attractive  scalloped  embroidered  I  a&d  6  Knives  and  6  Forks,  absolutely  FREE,  I  am 
edges.  Knives  and  forks  of  fine,  extra  heavy  silver  plate  in  _  to  pay  nothing  for  the  goods  on  arrival— only  th© 
fleur-de-lis  pattern.  Send  at  once.  Offer  is  limited.  Act! 


Order  by  No.  320FMA23.  Bargain  Price,  $33.85. 

No  Money  Down.  $4.00  Monthly. 

7-Piece  Linene  Set  and  6  Knives  and  6  Forks  FREE 


I  email  freight  charges.  I  am  to  have  30  days’ 
free  trial.  If  satisfied.  I  will  send  you$4.00monthly 


until  full  price  of  Dinner  Set,  $33.85,  is  paid.  Will 

_ _ _ . 1.  .  _ ..  a  Kmama  c  w.4-  lrvti  iron  np/1  VAi*lri 


Print  In 
YouWant 


HARTMAN 


pay  nothing  at  any  time  for  linene  set,  knives  and  forks.  Title  ra 
with  you  until  paid  in  full.  If  not  satisfied  after  SOdays’  free  trial, 
ship  all  the  goods  back  and  you  will  pay  transportation  charges  both 


Name.. 


FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO. 

Largest  Home  Furnishing  Concern  in  the  World 

Chicago,  Illinois 


R.  F.  D.,  Box  No. 
or  Street  and  No.  . 


Dan,  £039  Copyright,  1924, 
UeP‘"  Hartman’s,  Chicago 


I  Town . 

J  Occupation 
I  Head  of  Household . 


.State. . 


This  No-Money-Down  Offer  Is  Special  to  Readers  of  American  Agriculturist— This  Issue  Only 


Cutting  Out  the  Middleman 


U&-X2. 


American 

Agricultu  rist 


Founded  1 84-2 


1.00  PER  YEAR 


JANUARY  12,  1924 
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Combination  y 
Roaster  |j| 
11  Uses  ill 

Steamer 
Self  Basting  Roaster 
Milk  or  Puddi no  Pan 
E6d  Poacher  — . 
Double  Boiler 
Pudding  Moulds  wM 
Muffin  Pan 
Bean  Baker  Ml 
Custard  Cups 
Jelly  Moulds  Hr 
Handled  Baking  ^ 


I  ''reserving  Kelt, le . 


Cake  Pan 


Steamer 


12  Piece  Kitchen 
Set- White 
Enamel  Handles 


Q  Piece  Funnel 
5  Sep  ara  te  Uses 


■ii-ii 


30  Days’  Free  Trial 

53  Pieces 


9-piece  Colonial  panelled 
roaster  of  large  capacity, 
It  uses  —  diameter  10M 
,  Inches,  6  Inches  high.  In¬ 
side  milk  pan  2%  in.  high, 
8%  inches  in  diameter. 

I  Colonial  panelled  perco¬ 
lator  with  inset,  capacity 
7  cups  (2  pcs.). 

1  Colonial  panelled  six  qt. 
combination  cooker.  12 
uses.  Puddingpan, strain¬ 
er  or  colander,  casserole 
or  bake  dish,  convex 
kettle,  preserving  kettle, 
(self-basting  roaster.com- 
,  bination  cooker,  corn 
popper  or  corn  flake 
toaster,  cereal  cooker  or 
(double  boiler,  steamer 
set,  cake  tube,  and  pan¬ 
elled  kettle  cover(5  pcs.) 
1  Colonial  panelled  six  qt. 
tea  kettle  and  cover  <2 


1  Dish  pan,  capacity  10  qts; 
diam.  IS'A  in. 


High  Grade 
ALUMINUM 


1  Colander,  diameter  9H  in. 

1  Colonial  panelled  double 
boiler;  inside  piece,  capac¬ 
ity  I*,  qts.  Outside  piece, 
capacity  2  qts.  and  cover 
(3  pieces). 

1  1-qt.  lipped  saucepan. 

1  2-qt.  lipped  saucepan. 

2  Bread  pans,  9%  x  5*1  in. 

2  Colonial  panelled  salt  and 

1  Colonial  panelled  tooth-pick 
holder. 

3  Measuring  spoons. 

1  Measuring  cup. 

1  Sugar  shaker. 

1  Combination  funnel,  5  sepa¬ 
rate  uses  (6  pieces). 

1  Combination  biscuit  and 
doughnut  cutter  (2  pcs.). 

1  Coffee  or  tea  strainer. 

2  Jelly  or  layer  cake  pans  with 
loose  bottoms,  diam.  10  in. 
(4  pieces).  . 

2  Pie  plates,  diam.  10  in. 

1  Fry  Pan.  1  Tea  ball. 

1  Lemon  juice  extractor. 


12-Piece 
Kitchen  Set 


FPPF 

■  W  I  I  II  If  you  will  be  prompt;  if 
*|  ™  “  you  will  send  your  order 

quickly  I  will  send  you 
Absolutely  Free,  a  Very  Useful  and  Attractive 
x  2-piece  Kitchen  Set  with  sanitary  white  enamel 
handles. 

THE  SET  CONSISTS  OF 

Mixing  and  drainingspoon 
Apple  corer,  paring  knife 
and  fish  scaler 
Pan  cake  turner 
Potato  and  vegetable 
masher 

Spatula  and  cake  lifter 
Bust  proof  nickel  plated 
II  rack 


14;--inch  meat  fork 

Measuring  and  mixing 
spoon 

Ice  pick 

Pot  and  pan  scraper,  and 
brush 

Egg  and  mayonnaise 
beater 

Can  and  bottle  opener 

Ail  pieces  hang  on  wall  tack  within 
easy  reach _ 


Here  is  your  chance  to  try  for  a  whole  month, 
right  in  your  own  kitchen,  a  Handsome,  Useful 
and  High-Grade  Panelled  Aluminum  Set  at  my 
risk.  Send  the  coupon  and  first  payment  today. 

The  complete  set  will  be  sent  you  immediately. 

Begin  at  once  to  use  it  as  your  own.  Learn  the 
big  difference  between  percolator  coffee  and 
coffee-pot  coffee.  Know  the  many  uses  of  the 
Big  Combination  Roaster  and  the  6  quart  Combination 
Cooker  (see  picture  above).  See  for  yourself  how  they  save 
fuel,  time  and  labor.  Experience  by  daily  use,  the  pleasure 
in  handling  and  the  profit  in  using  all  the  pieces.  The  10 
quart  dish  pan  is  also  a  large,  very  desirable  piece.  Enjoy 
the  bright,  clean,  spick-and-span  appearance  the  53  pieces 
give  your  kitchen. 

Former  Price  $25 

Special  Slashed  Price  $16.95 

This  Colonial  Panelled  Aluminum 
Set  must  be  its  own  salesman,  as 
You  must  be  entirely  satisfied  with  its  High 
n  _  VlirMTC  Quality,  its  Low  Price,  and  its  Easy  Terms.  You 
Mr  A  Y  MILN  1  must  be  delighted  with  its  Shining  Beauty  and  its 
High  Efficiency.  If  your  satisfaction  is  not  thorough  from  every  view¬ 
point,  no  matter  how  much  you  have  used  the  set  during  the  30  days, 
you  can  return  it.  Your  first  payment  and  all  transportation  costs  will 
be  refunded.  The  Trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny.  Important!  Every 
piece  in  this  set  is  genuine  high-grade,  pure  aluminum,  mirror-like  in 
finish.  All  pieces  are  seamless,  sanitary,  and  easy  to  clean.  Will  not 
flake,  crack,  chip,  or  peel.  EACH  AND  EVERY  PIECE  IS  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  TO  GIVE  ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION.  Heats  rapidly 
and  evenly,  and  so  saves  fuel.  Heavier  and  better  than  ordinary  grades. 
These  pieces  are  made  of  heavy,  extra  hard  high-grade  Aluminum  and 
will  give  years  of  Hard,  Honest,  Faithful  Service.  All  the  articles  are 
of  a  large  serviceable  size.  Every  article  is  of  the  kind  that  you  will 
need  and  use  often.  This  set  must  not  be  confused  with  ordinary  sets 
that  include  many  useless  thin  pieces.  You  must  judge  this  set  by  its 
big  value,  rather  than  its  little  price.  And  this  you  can  do  during  your 
30  Days’  Free  Trial.  Order  No.  RA2520.  Price  $16.95.  Terms  $1  with  order ; 
balance  $1.50  monthly.  Will  be  shipped  by  express  unless  otherwise  requested. 


EASY 
MONTHLY 


With 

Order 


Slashed  Price 
Bargains !  SSs 

Prices  that 

Challenge  A11  Competition — THE  LONG¬ 
EST  TIME  TO  PAY— These  are  just  a  few 
of  the  many  advantages  of  dealing  with  Spear. 

Send  for  my  Big  Free  Catalog  today.  Learn 
about  my  MONEY  BACK  BOND, the  Fairest, 

Squarest  guarantee  in  the  world — the  guar¬ 
antee  that  puts  all  the  risk  on  me,  and  none 
on  you.  See  the  Thousands  of  Illustrations 
that  will  aid  you  in  selecting  your  new  Fur¬ 
niture  and  Furnishings.  Remember  I  sell 
everything  For  the  Home  on  the  Easiest  ' 
terms.  Before  you  buy  anything  anywhere 
Consult  my  Free  Book.  Write  for  it  today.  It 
shows  thousands  of  Slashed  Price  Bargains  in  Furniture, 

Bedding,  Springs,  Mattresses,  Bed  Spreads,  Rugs,  Carpets, 

Linoleum,  Lace  Curtains,  Portieres,  Dishes,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Refrig¬ 
erators,  Lamps,  Glassware,  Clocks,  Aluminum  Ware,  Baby  Carriages, 
Enamel  Cooking  Sets,  Washing  Machines,  Sewing  Machines,  Table 
Linen,  Silverware,  Cameras, 

Talking  Machines,  Children’s 
Automobiles,  Wagons,  etc. 

Bicycles,  Guns,  etc.  A  Post  .  ,  , 

Card  will  bring  the  Catalog.  r  President. 


Spear  &  Co. : 


Dept.  B-31 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Home  Furnishers  for  the  People  of  America 


i  SPEAR  &  Co.,  Dept.  B-31,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I  Send  me  at  once  the  53-piece  Panelled  Aluminum  Set  and  Free  12-piece  Kitchen  Set  as  described 
above.  Enclosed  is  $1.00  (nat  payment.  Iti3  understood  that  if  at  the  end  of  30  days’  trial  I  decide 
I  to  keep  it,  I  will  send  you  $1.50  monthly.  Order  No.  RA2520.  Price  $16.95.  Title  remains  with  you 
I  until  paid  in  full.  Send  me  your'  Biy  Free  Catalog  also. 

*  Name . . ." . Occupation . 


'  R.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  or  Street  &  No. 


I  Post  Office . State . 

I  If  your  shipping  point  is  different  from  your  post  office  fill  In  line  below. 


,  Spear  &  Co. 


_  Send  shipment  to 

■  FREE 


I  CATALOG 


t  If  you  want  the  Free  Catalog  Only,  Send  No  Money,  put  an  X  here  I  | 
)  and  writ#  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  the  above  lines.  1—1 
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The  Outlook  for  Farmers  in  1924 


How  Shall  I  Adjust  My  Business  to  Make  the  Most  Money 


A  YEAR  ago  we  stated  that  conditions  and 
tendencies  then  prevailing  indicated  that 
“the  farmer’s  condition  will  become 
better  in  1923  than  it  has  been  in  four 
years  unless  European  affairs  result  in  a  smash- 
up.”  That  such  a  conclusion  was  justified  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  thirty  principal  crops, 
based  on  farm  prices  on  December  1,  had  a  tqtal 
value  of  $8,322,695,000  in  1923  compared  with 
$7,449,804,000  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of  12  per  cent. 

The  values  of  twenty -three  of  these  crops  in  1923 
were  higher  than  last  year  and  only  seven  were 
lower.  The  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  for 
the  more  important  are  shown  on  the  ac¬ 
companying  chart.  The  varying  amounts 
of  each  crop  sold  or  consumed  on  the  farm 
would  not  greatly  affect  the  change  in  value. 

Both  Crop  and  Live  Stock  Values  Gain 

Returns  of  producers  for  the  principal 
kinds  of  live  stock  and  live  stock  products 
in  1923  also  were  greater  than  in  1922. 

This  statement  is  based  on  average  prices 
at  the  farm  as  reported  each  month  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
volume  of  production  or  receipts  at  prin¬ 
cipal  markets.  Prices  on  Wisconsin  mar¬ 
kets  were  used  in  the  case  of  cheese.  The 
sales  were  not  weighted  according  to 
months  in  making  the  calculations.  Hogs 
were  an  exception  in  this  group  as  prices 
declined  more  than  enough  to  offset  the 
increase  of  about  25  per  cent,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  marketed.  The  percentage  of  change 
in  returns  from  each  kind  of  live  stock  or 
live  stock  product  also  is  shown  on  the 
chart.  The  total  from  all  live  stock  and 
animal  products  combined  increased  ap¬ 
proximately  10  per  cent. 

Conditions  varied  greatly  with  the 
section,  with  the  type  of  farming,  with  the 
individual  farmer.  Wheat  farmers  were 
in  distress,  more  western  cattlemen  were 
obliged  to  liquidate,  some  of  the  Pacific 
(  oast  fruit  growers  did  not  fare  especially 
well,  potato  growers  in  the  Northwest  had 
another  disastrous  season,  bad  weather  and  the 
weevil  left  but  little  cotton  on  some  planta¬ 
tions  to  sell  at  the  good  prices  prevailing  and  hog 
producers  were  in  the  red  again  on  the  basis  of 
market  prices  for  corn  and  hogs.  Many  of  the 
farm  folks  who  had  been  hanging  on  by  their  eye¬ 
lashes  let  go#  during  the  year,  voluntarily  or 
through  compulsion  from  creditors.  Secretary 
Wallace  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  in  15  corn  and  wheat  states  over  5  per  cent, 
of  farmers  had  lost  their  farms  since  1920  through 
foreclosure  or  bankruptcy  and  4.5  had  turned 
over  their  farms  to  creditors  without  legal  process. 
An  additional  15  per  cent,  were  in  fact  bankrupt  but 

were  holding  on  through  leniency  of  their  creditors. 

«*• 

'Further  Improvement  in  1924 

Standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  new  year  and 
surveying  the  forces  and  trends  which  seem  likely 
to  dominate  its  character,  it  can  be  said  with  fair 
assurance  that  1924  bears  promise  of  being  at 
least  a  little  more  of  a  money  maker  for  farmers 


generally  than  was  1923.  While  the  diagnosis  of 
further  improvement  may  not  be  quite  as  positive 
as  last  year,  the  question  marks  may  be  slightly 
larger,  yet  there  is  little  to  indicate  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  agricultural  returns  will  fall  below 
1923. 

Improvement  in  1924  is  not  likely  to  develop 
astonishing  proportions,  however.  No  agricul¬ 
tural  boom  is  on  the  horizon.  More  of  those 
farmers  who  are  hanging  on  by  the  courtesy  of 
creditors  will  be  obliged  to  liquidate  and,  if  we 
read  the  “Indian  signs”  aright,  the  agricultural 
problem  will  not  vanish  altogether. 


42%  i 


FLAX 
PEANUTS 
ONIONS 
BROOM  CORN 
COTTON 
MILK 
POTATOES 
HORSES 
CHEESE 
SORGHUM  GR. 
SUGAR  BEETS 
BEANS 
LAMBS 
CALVES 
COTTONSEED 
WOOL 
BUTTER 
CORN 

SW.  POTATOES 
OATS 
BARLEY 
EGGS 
CATTLE 
HAY 

CHICKENS 
TOBACCO 
APPLES 

4%m 

G%mm 

17% 


145% 


1 67% 


139% 


■  36% 
•35% 


■  30% 

■  29% 

■  29% 
>28% 


(25% 


•  22% 

21% 

19% 

18% 

18% 

17% 

17% 

16% 

13% 

13% 

12% 

11%  CROP  VALUES 
7%  TOTAL  YIELDS 
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Most  farm  products  gained  in  1923  compared  with  1922.  To  tht  left  of  th 
center  line  shows  decreases;  to  the  right,  increases. 

Prospects  for  industrial  activity  are  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  any  analysis  of  the  agricultural  outlook. 

Beliefs  on  this  point  are  divided  but  those  who 
expect  a  reasonably  good  business  year  seem  to 
have  the  stronger  argument.  This  means  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  high  rate  of  employment  and  the 
maintenance  of  wage  scales  in  industry  which 
assure  the  farmer  of  a  broad  demand  for  meats, 
dairy  and  poultry  products,  fruits  and  the  finer 
vegetables.  Potential  demand  for  wool  and 
cotton  goods  will  not  be  restricted  by  a  lack  of 
public  buying  power  although  actual  consumption 
of  both  may  be  reduced  by  high  prices  resulting 
from  shortage.  It  means  also  the  continuation  of 
high  prices  for  products  which  farmers  must  buy 
and  high  transportation  costs. 

Ever  since  the  minor  reaction  in  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry  started  last  spring,  the  business  doctors 
have  been  in  disagreement  as  to  what  the  future 
held.  On  one  side  were  those  who  believed  tlfat 
owing  to  high  wages,  taxes,  overhead  costs,  the 
farm  depression,  financial  conditions  in  Europe, 
and  too  many  automobiles,  the  foundations  of 


industrial  activity  were  unhealthy  and  that  read¬ 
justment  would  be  necessary.  Others  contended 
that  expansion  had  occurred  since  1921  in  spite  of 
such  handicaps  and  that  they  constituted  no  final 
reason  for  terminating  the  period  or  industrial 
activity.  This  group  placed  easy  credit  conditions 
in  the  key  position  in  forecasting  the  future  and 
asserted  that  with  no  general  overproduction,  no 
overbuying,  or  overextension  of  credit,  the  business 
structure  was  sound. 

A  recent  expression  from  Babson  runs  to  the 
effect  that  present  conditions  are  not  alarming  but 
readjustment  of  prices  and  costs  must  go  further 
before  any  prolonged  expansion  can  take 
place.  Moody  is  ranged  on  the  same 
side  of  the  debate  and  states  that  in¬ 
dications  are  for  a  moderate  fall  in  com¬ 
modity  prices,  a  slight  decline  in  some 
wages,  a  moderate  increase  in  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  a  fall  in  production  costs. 
He  declares,  however,  that  the  unhealthy 
conditions  of  1919-1920  are  absent,  that 
money  promises  to  be  easy  and  that,  in 
general,  we  are  in  a  trade  reaction  rather 
than  a  period  of  severe  depression.  As 
a  result,  improvement  may  occur  before 
1924  is  over. 

The  Harvard  Committee  on  economic 
research  takes  a  more  hopeful  view  and 
states  that  “the  outlook  for  the  first  half 
of  1924  is  for  a  firm  or  moderately  rising 
price  level,  the  maintenance  of  a  normal 
manufacturing  output,  and  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  generally  good  business  condi¬ 
tions.  An  easing  of  money  rates  has 
occurred  recently,  and  no  adverse  influ¬ 
ences  are  now  discernible  which  would 
render  the  money  market  an  obstacle  to 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
general  level  of  business.” 

The  Brookmire  agency  states  that  its 
forecast  line  points  upward,  indicating 
that  both  security  and  commodity  prices 
are  in  the  major  upward  move  and  that 
the  volume  of  business  activity  is  due  to 
expand.  The  Annalist  barometer  line 
also  has  'turned  upward  in  significant 
fashion,  although  it  has  not  gone  far  enough 
as  yet  to  constitute  a  positive  forecast  of  a 
renewal  of  business  activity  and  expansion. 

Building  Activity  a  Big  Factor 

Activity  in  the  building  and  automobile  indus¬ 
tries  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  large  manufacturing 
volume  in  1923.  Iron,  steel,  lumber,  hardware, 
paint,  leather,  house  furnishings,  the  railroads  and 
numerous  other  lines  shared  in  the  building  boom. 
Another  big  year  in  the  construction  industry  is 
the  main  assurance  of  maintenance  of  good  busi¬ 
ness  and  urban  prosperity  in  1924.  The  decline 
in  building  costs  since  last  summer  has  uncovered 
a  large  latent  demand  and,  as  a  result?  building 
permits  issued  in  the  principal  cities  in  October 
and  November  showed  gains  of  31  and  23  per  cent., 
respectively,  over  the  corresponding  months  of 
1922.  These  projects  will  be  carried  out  for  the 
most  part  in  1924.  Architects  and  contractors 
both  report  that  a  large  volume  of  building  is 
( Continued,  on  page  36) 
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Dairymen ! 

0  not  miss  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.’s  article 
on  page  26.  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  believes 
that  constructive  criticism  of  any  organization 
including  even  the  Dairymen’s  League  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association,  is  necessary  to  get  all  men  to 
giving  their  best  thought  to  every  side  of  the 
great  problem  of  organization. 


Too  Much  Government 

IGURES  just  compiled  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  show  that  one 
person  out  of  every  twelve  over  the  age  of  sixteen 
gainfully  employed  in  the  United  States  is  already 
on  the  public  pay  roll.  Before  the  Civil  War,  the 
ratio  was  only  one  in  a  thousand;  in  the  Cleveland 
administration,  it  had  risen  to  one  in  one  hundred. 
These  figures  apply  to  officials  and  employees 
in  the  Federal,  State,  county,  city  or  town 
governments.  The  total  number  of  persons 
receiving  pay  from  the  public  at  present,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  board,  is  over  3,400,000.  To  pay  this 
great  horde  of  non-producers,  $91  per  year  must 
be  collected  from  every  person  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  United  States,  and  the  money  for 
the  purpose  of  salaries  alone  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  tax  that  must  be  collected  to  run  the 
government’s  business. 

These  figures  constitute  one  of  the  most  serious 
situations  in  America  to-day.  The  chief  cause  is 
the  fact  that  most  Americans  have  an  idea  that 
the  government  can  do  anything,  so  when  any 
class  gets  into  trouble  they  rush  to  the  politicians 
for  help.  Then  the  politicians,  influenced  by 
votes,  pass  another  fool  law,  arrange  for  some 
more  special  investigations,  appoint  commissions 
and  office-holding  positions,  and  add  to  the 
already  too-long  list  of  office-holders  whom  we 
must  support. 

To  be  perfectly  honest  with  ourselves,  farmers 
are  just  as  much  to  blame  as  any  other  class,  for 
we  are  all  the  time  asking  for  legislation,  like 
that  now  desired  by  the  wheat  growers,  to  es¬ 
tablish  some  new  commission  or  fix  the  prices  on 
our  products  and  thereby  add  to  the  general  tax 
burden.  When  the  office-holders  are  once  on  the 
job,  the  civil  service  and  politics  protect  them 
and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  reduce  the  number. 


So  we  have  gone  on  piling  them  up  year  after 
year  until  no  wonder  that  public  taxes  are  well 
nigh  ruinous. 

There  is  too  much  government  in  this  country. 
One  cannot  turn  around  without  breaking  some 
law.  Officials  are  getting  altogether  too  plentiful. 
The  great  unrest  and  chaos  in  Europe  to-day  is 
almost  directly  the  result  of  the  dissatisfaction  of 
people  who  have  been  governed  and  taxed  to 
death.  How  true  it  is  that  “the  least  governed 
country  is  the  best  governed  country !  ” 

Alfalfa  Trebled  in  Ten  Years 

N  another  page  of  this  issue  we  have  printed 
a  very  interesting  table  showing  the  alfalfa 
acreage  in  New  York  State  in  every  county  in 
1909  and  in  1919.  The  fact  that  the  acreage  has 
increased  in  those  ten  years  from  35,000  acres  to 
120,000  acres  in  New  York  state  shows  that  it 
can  be  grown  successfully  in  nearly  every  county 
in  eastern  United  States  and  it  shows  further 
that  more  and  more  farmers  are  coming  to  recog¬ 
nize  its  very  great  importance. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  alfalfa  failures  is 
poor  seed.  Southern  grown  seed  will  not  stand 
our  Northern  weather  conditions  and  a  large  part 
of  the  seed  which  is  on  the  market  is  Southern 
or  foreign  grown.  There  will  be  thousands  of 
new  acres  of  alfalfa  sown  during  the  coming  season. 
No  one  thing  is  more  important  than  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  of  good  seed. 

While  you  think  of  it,  if  you  live  in  New  York 
State,  turn  to  the  table  on  page  27  now  and  note 
the  increase  in  alfalfa  acreage  in  your  own  county. 


One  Cause  of  High  Costs 

THE  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  just  completed  a  survey  which  shows  that 
the  cost  of  credit  at  stores  to  farmers  is  25  per  cent, 
when  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  yearly  interest 
rate.  The  report  says:  “Farmers  would  profit 
greatly  if  they  could  place  themselves  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  borrow  from  banks  and  pay  their  bills  with 
cash.  Merchants  would  be  benefitted  since  they 
could  give  their  attention  to  merchandising' and 
avoid  the  loss  which  they  now  assume.” 

One  of  the  injustices  about  this  business  of 
obtaining  credit  at  stores  is  that  the  man  who 
pays  cash  in  most  cases  helps  to  carry  the  man 
who  does  not.  A  great  many  of  those  people  who 
are  perfectly  able  and  even  willing  to  pay  cash  for 
their  purchases  do  not  do  so  because  they  have 
drifted  into  a  sort  of  natural  habit  of  having  their 
purchases  charged.  There  are  many  others  also 
who  could  obtain  credit  at  the  bank  but  have 
never  tried,  or  else  have  not  tried  in  the  right  way. 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  establish  one’s  stand¬ 
ing  with  a  bank  before  the  bank  can  feel  secure  in 
granting  credit.  Banks  prefer  character  and 
general  business  ability  over  any  other  tangible 
security  in  making  loans. 

There  are  few  farmers  who  could  not  obtain 
bank  credit  if  they  went  at  it  in  the  right  way  and 
there  are  few  who  would  not  do  so  if  they  realized 
the  tremendous  cost  of  having  their  supplies 
charged.  _ 

More  Dollars  for  1924? 

ABOUT  this  time  of  the  year  every  farmer  is 
L  thinking  hard  of  what  he  can  do  to  increase 
his  income  in  1924.  In  the  next  few  issues  of 
American  Agriculturist  there  will  be  some  sug¬ 
gestions  that  we  hope  will  help  you  put  cash  in 
your  pockets.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  letters 
as  to  what  some  of  your  plans  for  cash  crops  are 
for  1924,  with  reasons  why  you  have  decided  on 
these  particular  plans. 


More  Marketing  Help 

HE  Pennsylvania  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  announces  that  it  has  added  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricultural  Economics  to  train 
students  in  the  economic  phases  of  agriculture, 
which  are  becoming  more  important  and  per¬ 
plexing  each  year. 

At  the  same  time,  there  comes  news  of  activities 
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from  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
in  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  to 
enlarge  the  department  so  as  to  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  studying  the  farmers’  markets  and  to  train 
students  to  the  many  problems  involved  in  farm 
marketing. 

This  is  mighty  good  work.  In  this  day  pro- 
'duction  is  only  half  the  story.  Products  must 
be  well  sold  after  they  are  produced  or  farmers 
cannot  succeed.  We  have  often  said  that  we  will 
put  the  American  farmers  against  any  others 
in  the  world  when  it  conies  to  efficient  production. 
But  we  must  admit  that  there  are  only  a  very 
few  who  can  sell  as  well  as  they  can  produce. 

Until  recently,  almost  all  of  the  energy  of  the 
colleges  has  been  devoted  to  production  prob. 
lems,  and  they  have  been  of  great  service  in 
helping  the  farmer  to  keep  his  costs  of  production 
down  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  products. 
But  the  colleges  have  not  given  enough  attention 
to  the  equally  important  problem  of  farm  market¬ 
ing.  We  certainly  need  to  know  more  about 
the  business  and  economic  end  of  farming, 
and  every  move  that  is  made  toward  helping 
us  to  this  knowledge  is  in  the  right  direction. 


For  a  Gasoline  Tax 

HY  isn’t  it  fair  that  those  who  use  the  roads 
should  pay  for  them?  Under  the  present 
system  of  licensing  automobiles,  two  men  can  own 
the  same  kind  of  a  car,  and  one  of  them  can  drive 
his  car  thirty  thousand  miles  a  year  and  the  other 
not  over  two  thousand,  and  yet  each  have  to  pay 
the  same  license  fee.  Much  support  is  developing 
for  gasoline  tax  instead  of  the  heavy  license  fee 
for  the  car.  We  believe  this  would  be  a  change 
that  would  be  welcomed  by  farm  people  and  by  all 
others  who  believe  in  fairness.  Talk  it  up  at  farm 
meetings. 

Eastman's  Chestnuts 

ITY  folks  were  once  quite  fond  of  telling 
funny  stories  about  the  strange  things  that 
farmers  did  and  said  who  were  visiting  the  city 
for  the  first  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  was  ever  any  “greener”  in  a  city  than 
the  city  fellow  was  on  his  first  visit  to  the  country, 
I  shall  make  my  next  meal  out  of  my  old  hat.  I 
will  bet  that  there  are  still  quite  a  few  city  folks 
that  could  not  tell  a  cow  from  a  camel,  and  who 
still  think  that  potatoes  grow  on  trees! 

Happily  though,  these  days  of  rapid  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication  have  made  us  all 
more  cosmopolitan.  City  folks  know  more  about 
the  country  and  farmers  know  that  city  folks  are 
“  just  folks”  like  themselves.  With  this  knowledge 
of  one  another  there  has  come  greater  understand¬ 
ing  of  each  other’s  problems. 

A  farmer  I  know  up  in  Tioga  County,  New  York, 
used  to  tell  this  story  on  himself.  It  seems  that 
when  he  was  twenty-one,  his  father  gave  him  one 
hundred  dollars  and  he  started  out  on  a  short 
trip  to  see  the  world.  Coming  down  to  New 
York  City  on  the  Lehigh  Valley,  he  fell  into  an 
argument  with  another  traveller  as  to  whether  the 
Lehigh  or  the  Erie  killed  the  most  people  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  They  finally  agreed  to  leave  it 
to  the  conductor  who,  like  the  average  train  man, 
was  rather  fed  up  on  answering  fool  questions. 

When  he  came  through  the  train,  bur  hero  said: 
“How  often  do  you  kill  people  on  this  road?” 

To  which  the  conductor  answered,  “Just  once !  ” 

In  due  course  of  time,  the  young  farmer  arrived 
in  the  big  city  and  immediately  started  out  to  buy 
himself  a  suit  of  clothes. 

“As  a  special  inducement,”  said  the  salesman 
to  him,  “  we  will  throw  in  this  extra  pair  of  pants 
with  the  suit.” 

“Nothin’  doin’,”  said  the  young  farmer,  “two 
pair  of  pants  would  be  too  warm!” 

Then  he  went  to  the  hotel  where  the  room  clerk 
told  him  that  he  could  have  a  room  without  bath 
for  two  dollars  and  with  bath  for  three  dollars. 

“Give  me  the  two-dollar  room,”  replied  our 
farmer,  “what  do  you  think  I  want  with  a  bath? 
This  ain’t  Saturday  night!” 
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The  Winning  Powers  of  a  Rural  Church 

An  A.  A.  Wednesday  Evening  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  from  WEAF 


OVER  fifteen  years  I  have  been  traveling 
and  studying  the  country  churches,  and 
I  am  going  to  tell  what  sort  of  churches 
are  the  best. 

First,  there  are  a  few  churches  of  the  old-time 
[ountry  gentlefolk.  These  are  family  churches 


By  WARREN  H.  WILSON 


Director,  Presbyterian  Department, 
Town  and  Country  Church 


several  years  of  service,  during  which  there  were 
no  large  additions  to  the  Catholic  Church  from  the 


fhe  leading  men  have  a  sense  of  responsibility,  people  in  the  village,  he  was  called  to  a  general 

rhey  expect  to  live  in  the  place  for  good.  Their  administrative  position  and  the  Protestants  in  the 

lomes  are  quiet,  old-fashioned  and  permanent,  town  presented  him  with  a  gold  watch  which  he 

gut  these  churches  are  losing  ground  because  carries  with  pride.  His  successor  was  elected 

rcntlefolk  of  the  aristocratic  sort  ate 
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lisappearing  from  the  country 

Second,  there  are  churches  of  for¬ 
eign  population  and  foreign  speech. 

[Ssaw  in  Wisconsin  in  the  summer 
beautiful  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
Churches  near  Madison  standing  in 
the  open  country,  with  a  rectory  for 
the  minister  beside  the  church  and  no 
tillage  near  at  hand.  On  Sunday 
these  churches  are  largely  attended 
md  all  the  days  of  the  week  the 
minister  is  the  leader  of  his  people. 

Iliey  have  no  fear  of  change  and  they 
seem  to  hold  their  ground.  All  the 
interests  of  these  German  or  Nor¬ 
wegian  or  Italian  churches  of  foreign 
speech  are  of  concern  to  the  minister. 

Their  people  live  a  kind  of  alien  life,  though  they 
are  good  Americans. 

Third,  Community  Churches  are  the  new  sort. 
You  find  them  in  every  denomination.  They 
minister  to  the  new  kind  of  farmer.  The  modern 
farmer  is  a  worker  and  business  man.  He  does 
not  expect  to  stay  in  the  country  forever.  He  is 
looking  after  himself.  Therefore,  the  church  has 
to  be  a  practical  organization.  The  modern 
farmer  wants  a  minister  for  funerals  and  weddings, 
to  comfort  him  in  sorrow  and  to  tell  him  about 
eternal  life  while  he  is  struggling  with  the  things 
that  perish  and  trying  to  keep  himself  above 
water.  He  wants  a*  church  that  gives  him  joy 
when  he  is  depressed,  which  teaches  his  children 
the  eternal  story  of  God  and  Christ.  He  wants  a 
church  that  understands  economic 
cooperation;  he  wants  a  minister  that 
believes  in  good  roads.  He  expects 
his  parson  to  take  a  hand  in  every 
business  that  concerns  all  the  people, 
but  he  expects  him  also  to  keep  from 
meddling  in  politics  or  troublesome 
questions.  There  is  a  church  of  this 
sort  at  Lingle,  Wyoming.  Rev.  H.  E. 

Bicksler  is  the  minister.  All  around 
him  are  groups  of  soldier  farmers 
settled  on  land  given  them  by  the 
Government.  The  minister  is.  a 
hustler  and  the  people  like  him. 

Whether  they  join  his  church  or  not 
he  gives  them  something  to  do.  He 
is  building  a  community  house  for 
every  interest  in  the  community  to 
meet  in.  He  expects  every  man  to 
get  off  his  coat  and  go  to  work.  It  is 
now  nearly  completed.  1  he  director 
is  a  volunteer;  the  electrician  gives 
his  time  for  nothing;  the  architect 
worked  free.  And  every  morning 
there  are  men  waiting  at  breakfast 
time  for  the  minister  to  put  them  to 
work.  He  keeps  account  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  they  work  and  none  of 
them  is  paid  for  this  kind  of  .work. 

This  house  will  be  dedicated  in  the 
last  of  January. 

Father  Kelly,  who  is  now  a  highly- 
placed  official  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  was  priest  in  a  little  town  in 
Illinois.  Among  four  hundred  people 
he  had  only  thirty  members  and  some 
of  the  people  hated  the  sight  of  a 
Catholic  priest.  But  he  visited  every 
one  in  their  home;  he  called  on  the 
other  ministers  and  made  plain  that 
he  wanted  to  be  their  friend.  He 
convinced  them  so  well  that  after 


Is  The  Rural  Church  Coming  Back? 


R.  WILSON,  whose  radio  speech  on  the  rural  church  is 
printed  on  this  page,  is  a  great  believer  in  the  doctrine  that 
the  farmer  is  coming  back  to  the  church,  and  that  the  church  is 
coming  back  to  the  farmer.  American  AGRICULTURIST  be¬ 
lieves  that  Dr.  Wilson  is  right,  at  least  to  some  extent.  More  and 
.more  it  is  becoming  apparent,  even  to  the  non-churchgoer,  that 
the  church  properly  organized  and  supported  is  the  greatest 
asset  that  any  community,  whether  in  town  or  country,  can 
have. — The  Editors. 


This  man  was  a  community 


mayor  of  the  town 
minister. 

Fourth,  there  are  missionary  churches.  The 
best  one  I  know  is  in  Buckhorn,  Kentucky.  It 
is  supported  by  a  rich  church  in  an  eastern  city 
which  takes  great  pride  and  joy  in  the  investment. 
Buckhorn  is  now  a  big  settlement  of  log  houses, 
and  those  built  in  recent  years  are  very  beautiful, 
artistic  buildings  erected  out  of  the  native  oak  and 
maple — priceless  materials  but  cheap  in  Buck¬ 
horn,  for  no  railroad  comes  near  Buckhorn  and 
no  highway  touches  the  place.  The  best  way  to 
get  there  is  on  mule  back.  Dr.  Harvey  S.  Mur¬ 
doch,  the  minister,  has  a  school  of  two  hundred, 
an  orphanage,  a  hospital,  and  a  splendid  play 


body  in  Buckhorn  is  his  friend  and  parishioner. 
He  is  a  great  missionary  who  serves  them  because 
they  are  poor. '  He  enriches  them  with  his  own 
life. 

If  you  ask  me  what  are  the  winning  powers  of  a 
country  church,  I  think  they  are  these :  First,  that 
a  minister  of  real  piety,  fearlessness  and  passion 
stay  with  the  people  of  a  parish  for  at  least  five 
years.  Second,  I  think  it  necessary  that  he  live 
among  his  people.  You  cannot  minister  to  farmers 
unless  you  live  among  tin?  farmers  or 

. go  among  the  farmers.  My  minister 

has  a  church  in  the  open  country  and 
when  I  drive  from  my  farmhouse  to 
church,  four  miles,  I  like  to  see  the 
same  man  in  the  pulpit  and  I  like  to 
pass  his  house  nearby  the  church  and 
to  think  of  his  family,  for  they  all  be¬ 
long  to  the  neighborhood.  He  keeps 
a  horse  and  a  flivver.  Recently  in 
church,  he  said  quietly  one  Sunday 
morning,  “  1  have  been  here  as  your 
pastor  seven  years  and  all  I  have  to 
say  is,  my  highest  hope  is  to  stay  here 
seven  years  more.”  Some  men  will 
be  surprised  when  I  tell  them  that 
he  has  a  family  of  five  to  support  and 
his  salary  at  that  time  was  not  more 
than  $1,400.  Third,  a  minister  to  win  many 


country  people  must  be  ashamed  of  nothing  and 


afraid  of  nothing  that  concerns  his  people.  He 


must  milk  and  plow  and  dig  in  the  ground,  or  be 
ready  to  do  so.  He  must  get  off  his  coat  anc^  work 
on  an  important  piece  of  road  with  the  rest  of  the 
men.  Everything  in  the  country  must  be  sacred 
unto  the  Lord,  if  the  church  is  to  thrive.  For  the 
church  is  the  altar  where  not,  the  people  only  but 
the  cows  and  the  hogs  and  the  poultry  are  offered 
to  God.  Fourth,  the  thing  that  wins  now  in  the 
country  with  few  responsible  families  who  expect 
to  live  there  forever  is  a  Community  Program. 
The  church  must  extend  in  at  least  five  directions 
if  there  is  need.  These  directions  are  health. 


ground,  all  attached  to  his  church.  Arid  every-  education,  play,  agriculture  and  worship.  Every 

one  of  them  is  religious.  Each  one  is 


something  to  pray  for  and  whatever 
the  people  ought  to  pray  for  is  some¬ 
thing  the  minister  ought  to  work  for. 

Last  of  all,  there  is  needed  in  al¬ 
most  every  village  a  community 
house.  Many  farmers  in  the  West 
are  building  a  community  house  out 
in  the  open  country  at  a  place  where 
the  roads  meet.  This  house  is  open 
to  all  without  charge  on  ordinary 
nights.  It  is  a  warm  and  pleasant 
meeting  place  where  neighbors  can 
assemble  and  do  any  business  that 
ought  to  be  done  as  well  as  have  any 
enjoyment  that  good  people  ought  to 
have,  like  the  business  of  the  church, 
that  is  a  large  enterprise. 

The  country  church  is  changing 
its  character  like  the  country  people 
themselves.  It  needs  men  who  are 
ready  to  work,  and  no  field  offers  to 
a  young  man  a  happier  life  or  a  bigger 
usefulness  than  the  ministry  of  the 
country  church. 


Glad  to  Be  of  Service 


AM  a  subscriber  and  like  your 
American  Agriculturist  very 
much.  You  once  collected  and  saved 
me  the  price  of  a  case  of  eggs. 

Eastman’s  Chestnuts  are  very  fine, 
but  I  read  everything  in  the  paper  and 
only  wish  there  was  more  to  read. 

Thanks  for  the  list  of  licensed  and 
bonded  commission  men.  It  is  very 
nice  of  you  to  do  so  much  for  your 
subscribers  and  I  am  sure  all  appre¬ 
ciate  it  as  much  as  I  do. — T.  R.  H., 
Cattaraugus  County,  New  York. 
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—these  old  shoes 
contain  “  fertilizer !  ” 


Old  shoes  contain  fertilizer ! 
Throw  them  in  your  wheat  field. 
Will  they  help  the  wheat  to  grow? 
You  know,  of  course,  they  will 
not.  Why?  Because  it  will  be 
years  before  the  shoes  will  decay 
into  a  form  where  the  food  ele¬ 
ments  become  available. 

Yet  many  good  farmers  believe 
that  their  soil  contains  plenty  of 
potash.  They  buy  mixed  fertilizer 
containing  no  potash  of  any  kind, 
or  very,  very  little  potash. 

They  forget  that  plant-food  to  be 
of  any  use  must  be  available— -in 
such  form  that  hungry  roots 
can  greedily  absorb  it. 

Try  Potash  One  Year. 

Perhaps  an  analysis  of  your 
soil  would  show  “no  need 
for  potash.”  But  is  it  avail' 
able  to  hungry  roots  ?  That 
is  the  question. 


There  is  only  one  way  to  be  sure 
that  potash  is  not  a  limiting  fac¬ 
tor  in  your  soil,  and  that  is  to  try 
it  one  year.  Sow  a  check-strip  if 
you  choose,  but  experiment  for 
yourself.  Soils  often  differ  com¬ 
pletely  on  two  adjoining  farms. 
If  you  buy  mixed  fertilizer  insist  on 
a  formula  that  is  high  in  potash. 
Your  dealer  has  Genuine  German 
Potash  in  stock,  either  in  the  form 
of  mixed  fertilizer  or  in  200  pound 
sacks.  It  is  plentiful  now.  Should 
he  be  temporarily  out  of  it,  write  us 
and  we  will  tell  you  how  and  where 
to  get  it  in  the  grade  you 
wish. 

The  distribution  of  German 
Potash,  formerly  managed 
in  this  country  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Kali  Works  and  the 
Potash  Syndicate,  is  now 
controlled  by  the 
POTASH  IMPORTING  COR¬ 
PORATION  OF  AMERICA 
81  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


B-l  17-224 


Genuine  German 


POTASH 
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^American  Fence 


jfAEROW  six  POSTS 


RR.RAIL 
SECTION 
T-  STEEL 


American  Fence  is  made  of  full 
gauge  wire,  full  weight  and  full 
length  rolls.  Use  American  Fence 
for  economy — long  life  service  and 
more  dependable  stock  and  crop 
protection. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Arrow  Tee 
Steel  Fence  Posts — built  like  a 
Railroad  Rail — with  larger  anchor 
plates  which  lock  the  post  into 
the  ground  as  driven.  Frequent 
notches  provide  means  for  attach¬ 
ing  every  line  wire  if  desired. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Dallas  Denver 


EARN  $110  TO  $250  MONTHLY  >  Traffic,  Inspector.  PosF 

tion  guaranteed  after  completion  of  3  months’  home  study 
course  or  money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  G-84 

Stand.  Business  Trainino  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  today  for  free  instruction 
book  and  Record  of  Invention 
blank.  Send  sketch  or  model 
for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent  Lawyer,  73-B  Security  Savings  &  Com’l  Bank 
Bldg.,  directly  across  street  from  Patent  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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The  Multiple  Price  Plan 

A  Consideration  of  the  League  s  Sales  Policy 


T  BELIEVE  that 
1  the  first,  strenuous 
days  of  the  cooperatives  are  now  far  enough  in 
the  past  and  that  we  are  becoming  sufficiently 
broad  gauge  in  our  thinking  so  that  it  is  no 
longer  rank  treason  to  discuss  policies  and  to 
publicly  ask — or  question — the  economic  wis¬ 
dom  of  certain  cooperative  efforts.  I  have  the 
feeling  that  what  I  am  about  to  say  will  not  be 
popular,  but  there  are  questionings  that  have 
been  running  through  my  mind  for  a  good 
while  and  I  think  I  will  feel  better  if  I  get  them 
out  of  my  system.  Hitherto,  if  I  have  ex¬ 
pressed  such  heretical  ideas  it  has  been  only  in 
conversation  with  my 
friends  and  not  in 
public  or  in  print.  Of- 
those  who  will  greatly 
disagree  with  me — 
who  will  perhaps 
number  me  with  the 
“enemy,”  I  ask  par¬ 
don  before  I  begin, 
for  I  am  venturing  to 
question  one  funda¬ 
mental  effort  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League. 

Perhaps  I  ought 
first  to  set  forth  my 
own  actual  relation 
to  the  League.  I 
have  been  (as  we  say 
in  the  churches)  “a 
member  in  good  and 
regular  standing”  in 
the  old  Dairymen’s 
League  since  the 
beginning,  and  I 
signed  the  pooling 
contract,  although, 
owing  to  the  nature 
of  ’our  business,  it 
did  not  really  con¬ 
cern  me.  Although 
we  live  in  an  inten¬ 
sive  milk-shipping 
region  with  one 
League-owned  and 
two  Sheffield  plants 
within  two  miles  of 
us,  yet  we  have  re¬ 
mained  the  only  dairy 
farm  of  any  size  in 
this  section  that  has 
steadfastly  refused  to 
sell  liquid  milk.  Our 
main  business  has 
been  selling  cream. 

We  have  made  ice¬ 
cream  for  two  sum¬ 
mers.  Also  we  have 
made  some  Neufcha- 
tel  cheese  and  some 
butter,  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  little 
milk  sold  at  irregu¬ 
lar  intervals  and  in 
uncertain  quantities 
to  help  out  a  couple 
of  local  peddlers  we 
have  sold  no  liquid 
milk  in  many  years. 

I  regard  skim  milk 
as  suchj  a  valuable 
foodstuff  for  pigs 
and  calves  that  1  am 
willing  to  make  con¬ 
siderable  immediate 
financial  sacrifice  to 
keep  it  on  the  farm.  So  I  am  rather  a  poor 
pooler  because  my  membership  has  been  only 
nominal,  and  I  cannot  boast  that  I  have  suf¬ 
fered  or  bled  for  the  cause.  It  is  true  that  dur¬ 
ing  two  milk  strikes  I  was  glad  to  separate  a 
good  deal  of  milk  for  the  community,  but  on 
the  whole  I  have  viewed  events  from  the  side 
lines  with  bad  wishes  but  without  the  blood 
lust  of  combat. 

Now  for  my  heretical  questionings.  From  the 
very  beginning  and  never  more  than  now  I 
have  had  grave  doubts  as  to  the  economic 
soundness  of  the  plan  of  selling  the  same  article 
for  several  different  prices,  the  precise  price 
depending  wholly  upon  just  what  use  the  buyer 
proposed  to  make  of  it.  A  would-be  purchaser 
goes  to  the  League  and  says,  “What  will  you 
charge  me  for  100  cans  of  milk?”  and  the 
answer  is  not  a  quotation  but  a  question,  “What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it?”  In  any  other 
commercial  relation  the  question  would  be 
deemed  an  impertinence.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  definitely  establishing  different  prices  for 
milk  according  to  the  use  which  is  to  be  made 
of  it  the  League  has  gone  further  than  any 
other  selling  organization  and  has  introduced 
a  practice  almost  unheard  of  in  the  commercial 
world.  The  Citrus  Fruit  Exchange  of  the 
Pacific  coast  is  the  oft-quoted  example  of  a 
very  successful  pooling  sales  organization,  but 
when  it  has  an  inquiry  for  a  box  or  a  carload 


of  lemons  it  does  not 
first  inquire  if  the 
purchaser  intends  to  make  lemonade  or  a  lemon 
pie  or  is  going  to  suck  them  to  cure  his  cold, 
They  are  interested  only  in  finding  a  man  who 
wants  to  buy  and  pay  for  lemons  at  a  price  as 
high  as  permitted  by  the  adjustment  of  supply 
and  demand.  Grade,  time  of  delivery  and 
freight  rates  must  of  course  be  taken  into 
consideration  but  not  the  ultimate  disposal. 

There  is  a  school  of  economists  who  say  that 
just  so  long  as  America  has  a  single  bushel  of 
wheat  that  must  seek  a  market  abroad  the 
price  of  that  one  bushel  will  determine  the 

price  of  the  entire 
crop  —  an  extreme 
statement  of  course 
and  yet  measurably 
true.  In  any  case 
the  grain  trade  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  price 
of  wheat  must  decline 
until  “it  gets  down 
to  an  export  basis” 
and  the  fact  that  for 
two  years  past  this 
“export  basis”  has 
been  disastrously  low 
explains  the  woes  of 
the  wheat  farmer. 

Now  I  hold  that 
the  dairy  industry  is 
in  a  somewhat  com¬ 
parable  situation. 
There  is  never  a  time 
when  we  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  far  more  milk 
than  can  possibly  be 
used  either  as  market 
milk,  cream,  ice¬ 
cream,  soft  cheese  or 
any  of  the  higher 
classifications.  Al¬ 
ways  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole, 
we  have  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  entire 
supply  that  must  find 
its  markets  in  the 
old,  dependable  and 
always  (at  some 
price)  unlimited  mar¬ 
kets  for  butter  and 
cheese.  In  America, 
butter  is  relatively 
far  more  important 
than  cheese  and 
hence  the  price  of 
butter  is  the  great, 
fundamental  basic 
factor  in  the  price 
of  all  dairy  products. 

Of  course  it  is  true 
that  market  milk  will 
and  ought  to  bring 
somewhat  higher 
prices  than  milk  for 
manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses. 

One  reason  is  that 
it  costs  more  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  because  of 
the  higher  standards 
of  cleanliness  and 
care. 

Then, too,  the  terri¬ 
tory  from  which  milk 
is  most  conveniently 
shipped  to  the  cities 
is  limited.  Ibis  is  a  natural  or  geographical 
advantage  which  certainly  tends  to  grow  less 
with  the  development  of  country  motor-truck 
transportation. 

Another  and  most  important  reason  is  that 
shipping  milk  precludes  any  possibility  of 
income  from  the  by-products— -a  source  of 
revenue  that  does  considerable  to  equalize 
the  otherwise  very  low  price  received  for  milk 
made  into  butter. 

Here  are  at  least  three  reasons  why  market 
milk  should  and  does  bring  higher  prices  than 
milk  to  be  manufactured  and  this  was  true 
long  before  any  cooperative  control  of  prices 
was  attempted. 

The  condensaries  always  paid  a  price  which, 
while  usually  lower  than  market  milk,  was 
higher  than  that  marketed  through  butter 
factories  because  there  was  no  whey  or  skim 
milk  to  be  returned  and  furthermore  because 
they  did  demand  rather  special  standards  of 
cleanliness  and  cooling. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  usually  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  sell  Class  1  milk  at  a  price  which 
was  higher  above  the  general  milk  price  level 
than  the  facts  in  the  case  justify.  For  example, 
on  October  24  just  passsed,  the  League  voted 
to  fix  a  price  of  $3.45  per  hundred  pounds  of 
3c/o  milk  that  is  to  say,  $1.15  per  pound  of 
butter  fat  a  price  that  to  a  man  accustomed 
0 Continued  on  page  30) 


BY  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


TO  DAIRYMEN 

WHETHER  you  are  in  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  or  not, 
whether  you  agree  with  Mr.  Van  Wagenen 
or  not  in  his  constructive  criticisms  on  this 
page,  we  believe  that  you  will  want  to  read 
his  article  because  it  will  set  you  thinking, 
and  right  thinking  based  on  right  facts  is 
fundamental  to  success. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s  article  leads  to 
another  question  on  this  problem  of  market¬ 
ing  fluid  milk  and  manufactured  dairy 
products.  For  some  time  now  the  League 
has  been  engaged  in  a  great  campaign  cost¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  trying 
to  teach  the  housewives  of  New  York  and 
other  cities  to  use  more  “Dairylea”  Evapo¬ 
rated  Milk.  While  there  is  no  question  that 
the  League  was  right  in  advertising  exten¬ 
sively  its  products  in  other  cities  outside  of 
our  territory,  it  seemed  to  us  that  it  was 
a  mistake  to  conduct  such  a  campaign  in 
New  York  City. 

Every  can  of  evaporated  milk  which  the 
housewife  is  taught  to  use  reduces,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  her  demand  for  whole  fluid 
milk.  Because  fluid  milk  cannot  be  shipped 
long  distances,  dairymen  within  three  to  four 
hundred  miles  have  pretty  nearly  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  the  New  York  City  fluid  milk  mar¬ 
ket.  On  the  other  hand,  canned  milk  can  be 
brought  for  sale  in  New  York  City  from 
practically  every  other  dairy  country  in  the 
world.  Therefore,  advertising  that  increases 
the  consumption  of  canned  milk  and  de¬ 
creases  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  New 
York  City  will  in  time  surely  operate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  farmers  in  this  territory 
producing  fluid  milk  for  the  metropolitan 
district. 

The  answer  which  the  League  has  made  to 
this  thought  has  been  that  the  advertising 
was  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  the 
consumer’s  mind,  in  the  quickest  way. 
Dairymen’s  League  milk,  and  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  League’s  trade  name  for  its 
manufactured  milk  would  pave  the  way  to 
sell  more  League  fluid  milk.  The  League 
now  announces  that  it  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  fluid  milk  marketing  association  and  that 
more  and  more  of  its  product  is  being  sold 
in  Class  1.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  and  if 
the  organization  has  for  its  future  policy  the 
selling  of  Dairymen’s  League  fluid  milk  di¬ 
rect  to  the  consumer,  perhaps  its  advertising 
campaign  of  “Dairylea”  evaporated  milk  as 
a  stepping  stone  is  justified. — THE  EDITOR 
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Alfalfa  Forges  Ahead 

See  What  Your  County  Has  Done  in  Ten  Years 


NO  single  crop  has  made  a  greater  advance 
in  the  last  ten  years,  in  amount  of  acreage 
planted  and  in  the  good  graces  of  every  farmer 
who  has  used  it  than  has  alfalfa.  But  as  soon 
as  I  mention  the  word,  I  can  see  many  of  you 
Vive  a  disgusted  snort  and  turn  away  to  some 
other  part  of  the  paper.  But  listen  just  a  minute. 

In  1909  there  were  only  about  35,000  acres 
of  alfalfa,  in  New  York  State.  In  1919,  the 
total  acreage  was  very  nearly  120,000.  Similar 
increases  have  been  made  in  other  States.  I 
ha  ve  asked  the  editor  to  include  on  this  page, 
a  tabulation  of  the  acreage  in  each  New  York 
county  in  1909  and  in  1919.  These  tremendous 
increases  and  the  fact  that  alfalfa  is  grown  in 
every  farm  county  in  New  York  States  leads 
me  to  the  statement  that  in  spite  of  the  failures, 
there  is  not  a  county  which  cannot  grow  this 
great  legume  successfully.  In  fact,  I  have  seen 
it  growing  myself  on  hundreds  of  farms  under 
conditions  that  we  have  been  told  time  and 
time  again  were  not  right  for  alfalfa. 

Good  Seed  a  Secret 

Incidentally,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  great 
secrets  is  good  seed,  and  perhaps  this  means 
the  Grimm  variety.  Certainly  it  means  a 
variety  that  will  stand  our  northern  winters. 
No  southern-grown  seed  can  do  this.  With  the 
right  seed  and  a  soil  that  is  either  naturally 
sweet  or  that  has  been  artificially  made  so 
with  plenty  of  lime,  and  with  proper  inocula¬ 
tion,  alfalfa  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil  and 
under  almost  any  conditions. 

So  much  for  the  growing.  What  about  its 
worth?  The  best  way  to  answer  this  question 
is  to  get  a  little  and  feed  it  to  your  dairy  cattle 


there.  And  it  took  less  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century  to  deplete  the  fertility  of  that  soil 
after  the  timber  had  been  cleared  away,  and 
it  had  been  submitted  to  a  cultivation  that 
knew  nothing  of  soil  conservation. 

So  when  I  bought  my  wornout  farm  it  was 
called  the  poqrest  farm  in  the  county,  and  I  was 
considered^  poor  business  man  for  making  so 
foolish  a  purchase. 

I  had  been  told  by  my  neighbors  that  under 
no  circumstances  must  I  plow  the  sandy  soil 
of  that  farm  over  four  inches  deep  or  I  would 
kill  it,  and  it  would  never  produce  anything 
thereafter.  It  was  my  thought,  however,  that 
it  seemed  to  be  already  dead,  so  I  couldn’t 
make  matters  much  worse  by  plowing  it  deeper. 
And  so  my  neighbors  said  there  was  no  hope 
for  me  when  I  set  my  plows  to  plowing  it  nine 
inches  deep. 

“He  Who  Laughs  Last  ...” 

I  planted  alfalfa  upon  it  and  it  failed  and 
my  neighbors  said,  “I  told  you  so.”  Then  I 
got  mad  and  began  to  us  my  brains,  and  saw 
that  the  soil  lacked  about  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  make  alfalfa  grow.  There  was 
nothing  in  it  for  soil  bacteria  to  feed  upon,  it 
was  merely  a  soil  skeleton.  And  I  had  done 
nothing  to  make  it  possible  for  alfalfa  bacteria 
to  grow.  So  I  planted  green  manuring  crops 
upon  that  sandy  soil  and  plowed  them  under 
deep  the  next  season,  inoculated  my  alfalfa 
seed,  and  sowed  it  in  the  fall  and  grew  alfalfa 
upon  my  sand-hills,  twenty  or  more  feet  deep 
of  yellow  sand,  that  made  six  tons  to  the  acre 
at  three  cuttings.  And  the  alfalfa  roots  went 
down  into  those  sand-hills  deep  enough  to  get 
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for  a  while,  and  see  the  milk  jump,  and  on  less 
grain,  too.  In  addition,  every  acre  used  for 
alfalfa  is  getting  better  every  n»inute  because 
of  its  nitrogen-fixing  properties.  More  and 
more  farmers  are  coming  to  recognize  that 
good  legumes  are  fundamental  to  good  dairy¬ 
ing,  and  alfalfa  is  the  best  legume. 

Our  grandfathers  knew  all  about  this  legume 
business  in  the  early  days  when  red  clover 
grew  without  any  coaxing  on  nearly  all  of  our 
lands.  They  got  the  milk,  and  plenty  of  it, 
out  of  the  old  scrub  cows  and  without  any 
grain  feeding.  The  chief  reason  was  the  great 
mows  of  clover  hay. 

This  very  day  I  was  talking  to  a  farmer  who 
was  saying  how  alfalfa  had  solved  his  labor 
problem.  It  seems  that  for  several  years  he 
has  been  gradually  getting  all  of  his  meadow 
land  into  alfalfa.  For  the  season  of  1924,  he 
has  rented  all  of  his  farm  except  his  residence, 
his  barn  and  his  pastures.  The  renter  is  to  cut 
the  alfalfa  hay  on  shares.  All  the  owner  will 
do  is  to  milk  and  care  for  his  cows.  He  will 
cease  to  worry  about  the  farm  itself  or  about 
what  he  is  going  to  feed  his  cows  for  the 
coming  year.  The  alfalfa  will  feed  his  cows, 
enrich  his  soil  and  the  other  fellow  will  do  the 
labor  of  harvesting  it. 

Of  course,  this  is  rather  an  extreme  case, 
and  not  practical  everywhere,  and  of  course  it 
took  this  man  a  long  time  to  get  in  this  ideal 
situation.  But  this  and  similar  experiences 
and  the  rapid  increase  in  acreage  do  give  us 
Eastern  dairy  farmers  something  to  think 
about  in  the  possibilities  of  alfalfa. 

— E.  E.  Roe,  New  York. 


GROWING  ALFALFA  ON  SAND 

William  C.  Smith 

IN  1906  I  bought  a  farm  located  in  a  valley 
that  ages  ago  was  the  bed  of  a  great  river. 
There  is  every  evidence  that  at  one  time  the 
river  covered  the  entire  valley  bounded  on  two 
sides  by  high  hills  that  are  separated  from  one 
to  two  miles  apart. 

My  farm  was  located  upon  a  series  of  un¬ 
dulated  .  hills  of  deep  yellow  sand  which 
centuries  ago  had  been  washed  there  by  that 
mighty  river.  After  the  waters  had  subsided  it 
took  other  centuries  for  old  Nature  to  cover 
those  hills  with  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  heavy  growth 
of  large  timber,  which  the  early  pioneers  found 


thd  moisture  necessary  to  keep  the  plants 
growing  nice  and  green  during  the  driest 
seasons  when  all  other  grasses  were  brown  and 
sear.  And  the  growing  of  alfalfa  upon  those 
sand-hills  for  several  years  so  restored  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  that  I  grew  paying  crops  of 
corn,  potatoes,  and  my  sandy  lands  became  as 
good  producing  lands  as  any  on  the  farm. 


PLANS  COMBINED  ICE-HOUSE 
AND  DAM 

I  have  been  planning  to  build  an  ice-dam  and  ice-house 
together.  What  do  you  think  of  my  plan?  I  was  going  to 
make  the  breast  of  the  concrete  dam  do  for  the  front  wall 
of  the  ice-house. — G.  G.,  Pa. 

WE  do  not  recall  ever  having  seen  a  struc¬ 
ture  of  this  type.  Without  going  into 
very  great  detail,  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to 
follow  such  a  plan.  The  objection  is  that  if 
high  water  should  damage  the  dam,  the  ice¬ 
house  would  be  sure  to  suffer  damage  at  the 
same  time.  As  far  as  keeping  the  ice  in  such  a 
house  is  concerned,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a 
considerable  loss  would  be  suffered,  due  to  the 
fact  that  water  takes  up  a  large  amount  of  heat, 
when  the  temperature  is  raised  but  slightly, 
but  gives  up  large  quantities  of  heat  at  cooling. 
It  looks  to  us  that  unless  the  wall  of  the  dam 
were  built  very  thick  and  special  precaution 
taken  to  insulate  it,  that  the  warm  water  in  the 
ice-pond  during  the  summer  would  tend  to 
thaw  the  ice  in  the  house  a  great  deal  faster 
than  would  the  air  in  contact  with  the  wall  on 
the  well-built  ice-house.  It  may  be  that  you 
are  planning  to  dam  up  a  very  small  stream 
and  leave  a  sluice  gate  which  would  remain  open 
during  the  summer  draining  the  pond.  This 
would  eliminate  the  temperature  and  melting 
factors. — F.  G.  B. 


COMING  FARMERS’ 
MEETINGS 

January  15-18 — Annual  Meeting  N.  A  .  State 
Horticultural  Soc..  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

February  11-16— Farmers  Week  at  Cornell, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

March  4-5  — Annual  Meeting  N.  Y.  State 

Vegetable  Growers  Assn., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 


IT  IS  well  kndwn  that  the  House  of  Burpee  has  introduced  more 
distinct  new  vegetables  and  flowers  that  are  now  in  general  cultiva¬ 
tion  than  have  any  three  other  American  Seed  Houses  combined. 

For  1924  we  are  offering  some  of  the  finest  new  varieties  that  have 
been  introduced  in  recent  years.  Amongst  the  Burpee  Novelties 
is  our  wonderful  New  Sweet  Pea,  The  President  Harding,  which 
was  named  by  special  permission  of  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  our  new  catalog  we  are  also  offering  for  the  first  time  the 
Philadelphia  Bush  Lima,  which  is  the  earliest  and  most  prolific 
of  all  Lima  Beans,  and  the  two  New  Sweet  Corns,  Delicious  and 
Sunnybrook,  which  are  a,  new  development  out  of  our  famous 
Golden  Bantam.  New  Giant  Snapdragons,  New  Zinnias,  New 
Dahlias,  New  Gladioli,  and  a  New  Self-Pruning  Tomato  are 
some  of  the  new  creations  which  are  offered  this  year  exclusively  by 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Company. 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  our  catalog.  It  is  the  catalog  that  tells  the 
plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  That  Grow. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening  Burpee’s  Annual  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free.  Write  for  your  Annual  today.  Just  tear 
out  the  coupon  and  fill  in  your  name  and  address  below. 

- . - TEAR  here - 


W  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

SEED  GROWERS  PHILADELPHIA 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 
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“AA  QUALITY.”  This  Trade 
Mark  on  a  bag  of  fertilizer  gives 
the  best  assurance  of  crop-grow¬ 
ing  success.  It  means  that  the 
plant  foods  are  selected  for  their 
1 crop-producing  value  rather  than 
for  their  mere  chemical  analyses. 
It  means  that  the  fertilizers  are 
properly  mixed  and  are  in  the 
best  mechanical  condition;  that 
the  great  organization  manufac¬ 
turing  them  stands  squarely  be¬ 
hind  them  with  all  its  resources, 
all  its  experience  and  all  its 
efforts  to  make  them  profitable 
to  YOU. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  CO. 

Offices  in  22  principal  cities 

6i  Worth  more  per  dollar  because 
they  produce  more  per  acre  99 


CLOVER 


$7.50  bushel;  Alfalfa 
$8 .00 ;  Sudan  $3.00; 
Red  top  $2.00;  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  Grass  $3.00;  Caneseed  $1.25;  Kaffir 
$1.50;  Millet  $1.25;  Red  Clover  $12.50;  Orchard 
Grass  $2.50;  Timothy  $3.50;  Alsike  $9.00; — we 
live  where  it  grows,  ship  from  several  ware¬ 
houses  and  save  you  freight.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back;  order  from  this  ad  or  ask  for  sam¬ 
ples;  5  %  discount  on  five  bushel  orders;  get  your 
order  in  while  stocks  are  complete. 

Meiers  Seed  and  Grain  Co.,  Salina,  Kans. 


TRAWBERRIES 

TOWNSEND’S  c™.  Catalog  Now  Ready 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  “EM‘ 


If  Century 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  U p-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
"every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  tree  for  the  asking. 
Fully  describes  and  illustrates  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25%  to  50% 
on  every  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Harris  Northern  Grown  Corn 

For  planting  in  New  York  or  New  England  there  is  nothing  more  important 
than  to  use  corn  that  was  grown  in  the  north.  We  have  unusual  facilities 
for  drying  seed  corn  and  can  offer  seed  that  is  of  very  strong  vitality,  and 
that  was  grown  in  western  New  York.  Such  seed  is  very  much  superior  to 
western  or  southern  seed  for  the  Eastern  states,  either, for  ensilage  or  grain. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Buy  Direct 

Whether  you  have  a  small  garden  or  a  large  farm,  you  should  have 
the  Harris  Seed  Catalogue.  Our  prices  are  much  lower  than 
charged  by  city  seedsmen,  and  there  are  other 
advantages  in  buying  direct  from  the  farm. 

Ask  for  catalogue,  and  if  you  raise  vegetables 
for  market  please  mention  it. 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


Joseph  Harris  Co.,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Coldwater,  N.  Y, 
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Washington  News 

THE  great  outstanding  topics  of  conversa¬ 
tion  are  on  what  action  Congress  will  take 
on  the  Soldiers’  Bonus  and  Secretary  Mellon’s 
proposal  for  tax  reduction. 

There  is  a  very  divided  feeling  in  Congress 
on  the  question  of  the  bonus.  A  recent  straw 
vote  in  the  Senate  showed  66  Senators  in 
favor  of  the  bonus  and  30  opposed  to  it.  How¬ 
ever,  President  Coolidge  has  taken  a  definite 
stand  against  the  bonus  and  if  it  is  passed  it 
would  have  to  go  over  his  veto.  He  has  stated 
that  his  attitude  of  opposition  is  Based  on  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 

The  President  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
Mellon  Tax  Reduction  plan  which  provides 
very  substantial  reduction  in  the  income  tax. 
Some  of  those  opposed  to  this  reduction  say 
that  it  would  aid  chiefly  the  rich  man  without 
helping  the  poor  man  any.  This  is  answered 
by  others  who  claim  that  lighter  taxes  on  in¬ 
comes  will  stimulate  business  and  react  to 
everybody’s  benefit. 

The  President  and  many  of  his  followers 
state  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  soldiers’ 
bonus  and  reduce  taxes  at  the  same  time.  So 
far  little  progress  has  been  made  in  either  house 
with  either  measure.  .  .  . 

Conti’ol  and  operation  of  government-owned 
merchant  vessels  has  been  taken  from  the 
Shipping  Board  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  At  a  While 
House  conference  presided  over  by  President 
Coolidge,  Rear-Adm.  Leigh  C.  Palmer,  re¬ 
tired,  was  named  president  of  the  Fleet  Cor¬ 
poration  as  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  a 
definite  merchant  marine  policy.  The  plan 
virtually  relegates  the  Shipping  Board  to  the 
role  of  a  regulatory  and  advisory  agent. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  excited 
by  Henry  Ford’s  announcement  that  he  would 
under  no  circumstances  become  a  candidate 
tor  president  himself,  and  that  he  personally 
was  for  the  re-nomination  of  Mr.  Coolidge. 
This  was  great  news  for  the  President’s  sup¬ 
porters  yand  was  disappointing  to  those  who 
were  looking  to  a  third  party  and  to  Mr.  Ford 
to  lead  this  party  to  success. 

Editor’s  Note: — The  question  of  the  soldiers' 
bonus  and  the  Mellon  plan  of  fax  reduction  are 
of  great  importance  to  every  citizen.  American 
Agriculturist  would  like  to  know  first  if 
both  these  measures  are  thoroughly  understood 
by  our  people,  and  second,  we  would  like  to  have 
some  letters  stating  your  opinion  as  farmers  for 
or  against  the  soldiers'  bonus  and  the  Mellon 
tax-reduction  plan. 


ALBANY  NEWS 

IN  Governor  Smith’s  message  to  the  joint 
session  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature, 
which  opened  its  session  January  2nd,  he 
emphasized  the  following  points: 

First:  Reduce  the  income  tax  by  25  per  cent, 
immediately  so  the  taxpayer  would  get  the 
benefit  of  the  reduction  on  his  1923  tax. 
Under  this  heading  the  Governor  stated:  “I 
believe  firmly  that  we  can  give  the  people 
very  substantial  tax  relief  when  we  complete 
our  program  of  reorganization  and  eliminate 
duplication  and  waste  of  effort  in  state  gov¬ 
ernment.”  * 

Second:  Aid  the  progress  of  improving  the 
port  of  New  York  and  marketing  conditions 
therein  by  broadening  the  authority  and  scope 
of  the  Port  Authority  which  is  now  working 
on  this  great  problem. 

Third:  Consolidate  and  simplify  overlapping 
existing  State  departments  and  abolish  com¬ 
pletely  many  others. 

Fourth:  “Abolish  the  present  Council  of 
Farms  and  Markets  and  in  its  place  create 
a  single  commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets 
with  ample  authority  to  re-organize  the  de¬ 
partment  and  to  produce  results  commensurate 
with  the  power  now  granted  to  a  regency  which 
seems  unable  to  administer  it.”  Speaking  on 
this  subject,  the  Governor  very  bitterly  crit¬ 
icized  the  present  administration  of  the  tu¬ 
berculosis  cattle  indemnity  fund  by  the 
department. 

Fifth:  The  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
strict  legislation  to  prevent  the  practice  of 
medical  and  dental  quacks.  , 

Sixth:  Extension  for  two  years  longer  of  the 
rent  laws  passed  to  aid  the  city  housing  short¬ 
age  situation. 

Seventh:  The  improvement  and  larger  use 
of  the  State  canals  and  LIudson  River  for  the 
transportation  of  freight. 

Eighth:  The  passage  of  a  forty-eight  hour 
weekly  maximum  for  women  and  child  workers. 

Ninth:  The  legislation  for  nominations  by 
direct  primary  instead  of  through  the  conven¬ 
tion  system. 

There  is  a  feeling  in  Albany  that  many  of 
the  measures  suggested  by  the  Governor  are 
of  non-partisan  nature  and ’will  have  the  sup¬ 
port  of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

It  was  also  very  apparent  in  the  opening 
days  of  the  session  that  the  legislators  were 
much  interested  in  holding  only  a  short  session 
so  as  to  get  out  of  Albany  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Lowest 
Prices  Direct 
FromGrower 


U«c’ 


1 

Safes 


\&et. 


Colored 
Catalog 

Shows  fruit  trees* 
Bmall  fruits,  shrubs.  , 
evergreens  —  of  ell  I 
varieties— in  actual  J 
colorB.l  andeca 
sketches  and  col* 

I  act  I  ona  for  fl 
b  sauti  f  y  in*?  your 

Property.  A  book 
ullof nursery  , 
stock  bargains^ 
from  grower  , 
direct  to  yon 
Btbigsavii 


More  real  collar  value, 
inora  quality  than  you 
.over  bought  before.  Now 
a  the  tima  to  do  that 
planting  of  small  fruit, 
shrubs,  fruit  trees,  tc 
Improve  that  cifcy,town 
or  country  lot.  JSinaat 
Carletles,  highest  quality, 
lowest  prices  In  years, 

evergreens 

At  Lowest  Priess 

For  ornamental  planting— 
cost  very  little— snow  up  big. 
A  few  of  them  add  consider¬ 
able  beauty  to  home  grounds 
— incroase  value  of  property 
hundreds  of  dollars.  All  varl* 
etios— all  sizes. 

Also  all  varieties  of  ever¬ 
greens  for  windbreaks  to 
shelter  farm  homes  and  In¬ 
crease  farm  value.  Prices 
from  $2.60  per  100  op— de¬ 
pending  QDOO  sise 
and  variety. 


8  Spirea  _ _ _  _ _ _ 

$1  Snowberry,  1  yr . .  6  for  $1 .  Indian  Curt 
rant,  lyr.,6?or$l.  3  Hardy  Roses, choice 
7  varieties  for$l.  Gladiola  bulbs,  20  for 
$1.  4  assorted  Phlox  for  $1.  25  Aspara¬ 
gus  for  $1  Many  other  bargains  in  catalog 

Wonderful  Raspberry  FREE 

TO  CUSTOMERS. 

Biggest  Raspberry 
grown,  only  a  few 
of  these  plants 
available.  Given 
free  to  all  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write 
today  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  free 
catalog. 

fcARL  FERRIS 
NURSERY  CO. 

785  Bridge  St., 

Hampton,  Iowa 


?  1 00  Dollar* 
’cash  Prize; 


For  the  Largest  Tomatoes 

You  can  share  in  this  money  —  it  is 

open  to  all  our  customers.  The  only  condt- 

tion  is  that  the  tomatoes  be  Isbell's  Colossal — the 
the  finest  quality  and  largest  grown. 

12  Cash  Prizes 

There  are  twelve  prizes — all  cash.  Have  a 
bumper  crop  of  this  finest  variety — big  yielding,  deli¬ 
cious  tomatoes,  that  bring  top  prices  and  are  prize  win¬ 
ners  at  county  andstato  fairs— andshare  in  these  cash  awards. 

Details  in  Free  Catalog 

All  details  of  these  Prize  Awards  are  given 
in  the  big  Isbell’s  1924  Seed  Annual — the 
most  complete  and  authoritative  book  of  its 
kind.  Ittellsyouhowtochoose.garden,  field 
and  flower  seed,  gives  information  on  soil  and  cultural 
directions  for  all  crops  and  is 
brim  full  of  money-making 
suggestions  on  choosing  seed9 
and  caring  for  crops.  It’s  FREE! 

Send  for  your  copy  today. 

S.M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

193 MECHANIC  ST. 

Jackson  (61)  Michigan 

— -  ■  1  - - 


Reliable  and  Full  of  Life 

SPECIAL 


OFFER 

Mad*  to  build  Now  Buolnoso.  A  trial 
will  make  you  our  permanent  customer. 

PRIZE  COLLECTION  K»di,h,ir 

—  varieties, 

worth  15c:  Lettuce,  12  kinds,  worth  15c; 
Tomatoes,  ll  the  finest,  worth  20c;  Tm-nln, 
7  Splendid,  worth  10c;  Onion,  8  best  varieties, 

worth  15c;  10  Spring  Flowering  Baiba, 
worth  25c.  65  varietiea  in  all;  worth  $1. 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE 
Write  today;  mention  this  papej. 

SEND  10  CENTS 

to  cover  postage  and  packing  and 

coive  this  valuable  collection  of  seeds 
postpaid,  together  with  my  big  in¬ 
structive,  beautiful  Seed  and  riant 
Book,  tells  all  about  Buckbee'a 
“Full  of  Life”  Seeds,  Plants,  eta. 


H.W.Buckbee 

Rockford  Seed  Farms 
Farm  37  Rockford.  ZU. 


D  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock 
—None  Better— 54  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata* 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegef  ables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses, 
R.  H.  SHURAWAY,  Rockford.  HI 


STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  our 

Book  of  Berries  and  learn  how.  Lots 
of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  in¬ 
formation.  Just  the  kind  you  want. 
38  years  in  the  business.  No  other 
book  like  it.  It’s  free.  Writatoday. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO., 

170  East  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c  p^tpaio' 

Send  for  1924  Bargain  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs.  Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  ana 
Flower  Seeds.  Special  Prices  to  Barge  Planters. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  GENEVA,  OHIO 
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SAVE 
MONEY 


Liberal  discounts  on 
early  orders.  Buy 
now  and  save  money. 


-  - '-a  ww  »  V-  illV/ill.J'  . 

Then  you’ll  save  more  in 
the  future  because  the 
Craine  three  wall  construc¬ 


tion  lasts  longer;  saves  repairs 
and  keeps  silage  better.  Waterproof, 
frost-defying,  air-tight  Silafelt  covers  the 
inside  wall  of  upright  staves.  Outside, 
the  continuous  Crainelox  Spiral  Hoop¬ 
ing  binds  the  whole  silo  into  smooth, 
handsome  structure  of  giant  strength. 
Every  square  inch  cross  supported. 

Or,  rebuild  an  old  stave  silo  the  superior 
Craine  way  at  half  the  cost  of  a  new  silo. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  with  im¬ 
portant  silo  information.  Get  our  special 
discount.  Do  it  now.  Time  payments 
if  desired. 


CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  120,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

CRAINE  TSgf  SILOS 


HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  WANT 


Made  from 
heavy,  tough 
wrought  steel— r 
double  tinned — 
they  wear  well 
and  the  handles 
are  shaped  just 
right  to  fit  your 
hand. 


From  34  years 
experience  we 
know  you’ll  find 
satisfaction  with 
our  line  of  milk 
Cans  and  other 
dairy  equipment. 


J,  S,  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  Street  New  York  City 


Minerals 
and  Abortion 


Minerals  in  the  ration 
mean  fewer  premature, 
dead  and  weak  calves. 
Decrease  your  breeding 
troubles  and  help  your 
cows  by  feeding 

U-Cop-Co  Special  Steam  Bone 
Mineral  Meal 

Leading  experts  in  feeding  advise  its  use. 

The  formula  is  public.  Note  these  prices: 

500  lbs.  $15;  Vi-ton  $27.50;  ton  $50,  f.o.  b.  factory 
Send, for  Free  Booklet, j“Minerals  for  Farm  Animals,” 
by  E.  S.  Savage  and  L.  A.  Maynard.  Tells  how  to 
make  more  milk  with  minerals. 

Order  Jrom  Coop.  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or 

United  Chemical  &  Organic  Products  Co. 
4102  S.  Ashland  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 

-  AGENTS  WANTED _ 


^  W.T.  Greathouse, 

Salem,  Mo.,  writes:  —  “Rec'd 
fence  o.  k.,  saved  $80.00  in 
|  baying:  from  you.”  Write  today  for 


REE  new 

'BARGAIN  CATALOG 


of  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Roof- 
•  ing  and  Paint.  See  how  my  Direct 


FENCE 

GATES 

POSTS 

ROOFING 

PAINT 


Prom  Factory  Freight  Paid  prices  save  you  money. 

L  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dapt.  3004  Cleveland,  O. 


THIS  LOC  AND  TREE  SAW 

Fitted  with  Atkins  Silver  Steel  Guaranteed  Saw* 


TO  BREED,  ABORTION,  ETC. 

in  All  Animals  Guaranteed  Cured. 
Causes  and  treatment  explained 
in  our  Free  Booklet.  Remedy  $2  Bot. 

THE  BREED-0  REMEDY  CO.,  P.  0.  Bex  240-A,  Bristol,  Conn. 


FAILURE 


Among  the  Farmers  of 
New  York 


THIS  is  the  season  of  winter  meetings. 

Almost  all  of  our  big  farm  organizations 
are  arranging  to  hold  their  annual  meetings. 
Not  the  least  of  these  meetings  is  that  of 
Farmers’  Week  at  our  different  State  colleges. 

Farmers’  Week  at  Cornell  is  the  outstanding 
event  of  the  season.  It  has  been  set  for  the 
week  of  February  11  to  16.  Hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  farm  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  are  making  plans  to  attend  this  annual 
gathering.  Complete  programs  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  in 
home-making. 

Many  noted  speakers  are  on  the  program 
and  there  are  plenty  of  time  for  questions  and 
discussion  from  the  floor  by  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  Special  plans  are  being  made  to  fill  the 
time  of  the  farm  women  who  attend  with 
interesting  and  worth-while  discussions.  There 
will  be  classroom  work,  lectures,  entertain¬ 
ments  and  events  for  the  whole  six  days. 


In  the  “North  Country” 

Winter  has  been  rather  open  for  the  most 
part.  Parts  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Lewis 
Counties  had  a  little  more  snow  than  was 
comfortable  for  autos  last  week,  but  the  rest  of 
the  territory  has  had  scarcely  two  inches  at 
any  one  time.  The  wells,  springs  and  brooks 
are  well  filled — even  better  than  most  years, 
a  thing  gratifying  to  the  farmers  and  to  those 
dependent  on  water  for  power. 

Storekeepers  report  that  farmer  buying 
has  been  heavier  this  year  than  last  with  a 
considerably  greater  percentage  of  cash  busi¬ 
ness.  To  a  large  extent  this  signifies  better 
financial  conditions  in  farming  communities. 
Milk  has  brought  better  returns  both  in  cheese 
and  fluid  form;  hay  is  selling  from  $15.00  to 
$17.00  per  ton;  and  those  who  had  potatoes 
are  getting  a  good  price  for  them.  Turkeys, 
however,  wereja  disappointment,  the  market 
going  all  to  pieces  before  the  Thanksgiving 
trade  had  fairly  gotten  started.  At  the  big 
turkey-market  days  in  St.  Lawrence  County 
many  truck  loads  were  taken  home  by  the 
farmers  rather  than  take  the  small  prices 
offered. 

O.  G.  Agne  is  now  county  agent  in  Jefferson 
County,  taking  the  place  of  W.  I.  Roe  who,  writh 
headquarters  at  Watertown,  has  entered  the 
real  estate  and  insurance  field  for  the  northern 
counties. 

The  Rural  School  Bill  is  having  active  con¬ 
sideration  in  many  sections  and  the  farmers 
are  discussing  it  pro  and  con. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  in  each  of 
the  counties  as  to  the  advisability  of  making 
as  large  appropriations  for  the  farm  and  home 
bureau  work  due  to  the  falling  off  in  active 
interest  as  evinced  by  memberships.  It  was 
finally  decided  in  every  case  to  give  the  same 
as  last  year,  for  it  was  believed  that  the  general 
hard  times  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  falling 
off  of  membership  rather  than  an  idea  that  the 
work  was  of  little  value. — W.  I.  R- 


i  Cords  In  lO  Hours  by  one  man.  It’s  King  of  the 

roods.  Catalog  Y  3  Free.  Established  1890. 

aiding  Sawing  Machine  Go.,  1005  E.  75th  St,  Chicago,  Illinois 


County  Notes 

Cortland  Co. — The  winter  weather  thus  far 
has  been  extremely  mild.  There  has  been  some 
sleighing  which  was  only  fair.  A  few  farmers 
are  hauling  cabbage  which  brings  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $12  a  ton.  Our  county  taxes 
for  1924  is  $33.44  per  thousand,  assessment 
valuation  which  is  approximately  more  than 
1923.  This  is  discouraging  to  many  farmers 
in  view  of  the  low  prices  received  for  milk, 
potatoes,  cabbage.  Potatoes  are  now  selling 
for  60c  a  bushel. — G.  A.  B. 

Schenectady  Co. — The  weather  during  the 
month  of  December  was  very  fine.  It  was 
really  warm,  giving  farmers  an  excellent  chance 
to  get  a  good  supply  of  wood  cut  and  also  to 
trim  brush  out  of  the  fence  corners  and  ditches. 
Wells  and  springs  are  once  more  well  supplied 
with  water.  Hay  is  being  sold  as  soon  as 
pressed  at  about  $20  a  ton.  Eggs  have  been 
very  scarce  and  are  bringing  a  good  price. 
Butter  also  brings  a  good  price.  Quite  a  few 
auctions  are  being  held. — S.  W.  G. 

Ontario  Co. — Thus  far  we  have  had  a  very 
open  winter.  Up  to  the  first  of  the  year  we 
have  had  no  sleighing,  although  we  had  a  white 
Christmas.  Farmers  got  an  enormous  amount 
of  fall  plowing  done  this  year.  Some  are  even 
plowing  at  the  present  time.  Live  stock  was 
kept  on  pasture  very  late.  Farm  taxes  are 
high.— E.  T.  B. 


Rensselaer  Co. — Winter  so  far  as  been  open 
and  mild,  We  have  had  plenty  of  rain  to 
start  springs  once  more.  H.  P.  Hood  &  Son 
have  enlarged  their  ice  ponds  so  that  one  cut¬ 
ting  will  fill  both  of  their  ice  houses.  Stock 
went  into  winter  quarters  looking  very  fine. 
Most  farmers  are  now  busy  cutting  up  wood. 
The  town  of  Hoosick  has  appropriated  $7,000 
for  keeping  open  roads  for  auto  trucks  which 
draw  milk  and  general  farm  produce.  Several 
farms  have  changed  hands  during  the  past 
year.— C.  H.  Y. 


The  DeLaval  Milker 
-A Wonderful  Success 


After  eight  years  of  successful  opera¬ 
tion,  and  with  more  than  1 5,000  in 
actual  use  giving  remarkable  satisfac¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  longer  any  question 
that  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  superior 
to  any  other  method  of  milking.  At 
first  the  De  Laval  Milker  was  regarded 
as  just  another  milking  machine,  but 
now  with  ample  time  to  have  demon¬ 
strated  its  superior  qualities  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  admitted  that  it  is  in  a  class  by 
itself  and  “The  Better  Way  of  Milk¬ 
ing”  in  every  respect.  Consider  such 
expressions  as  the  following  from  De 
Laval  Users: 


to  whether  the  De  Laval  Milker  will  pay 
them.” — R.  R.  Stevens,  Ontario(Canada) 
— "We  have  made  13  Advance  Registry 
records  and  used  the  De  Laval  Milker 
on  all  of  them.  Our  increase  in  milk 
production  for  the  whole  herd  has  been 
about  10%  over  hand  milking." — 
Newberry  State  Hospital,  Michigan. 

— “All  the  above  named  cows  (three 
daughters  of  Belle’s  St.  Mawes  Lad,  who 
qualified  for  a  silver  medal),  were  milked 
the  entire  time  with  a  De  Laval  Milker 
and  I  firmly  believe  their  production 
proves  conclusively  that  it  is  ‘The 
Better  Way  of  Milking’.” — L.  C.  Daniels, 
Oregon,  .owner  of  World’s  Champion 
Sr.  Two- Year-Old  Jersey. 


— “I  am  very  proud  and  naturally  much 
gratified  over  my  success  in  producing 
these  champion  animals  (World's  Cham¬ 
pion  Holstein  in  305-day  class;  also 
Champion  Jr.  and  Sr.  Two-Year-Old 
Holstein  for  Canada) ,  but  it  is  only  right 
that  I  should  give  the  De  Laval  Milking 
Machine  its  full  dues  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  agency  in  the  development  of 
these  records.  These  facts  are  all  be¬ 
yond  question  and  should  settle  the  mat¬ 
ter  conclusively  for  those  intelligent 
dairymen  who  are  asking  the  question  as 


And  thus  we  could  go  on  quoting 
from  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  satis¬ 
fied  De  Laval  owners  from  all  sections 
of  the  country.  If  you  are  milking  ten 
or  more  cows  you  need  a  De  Laval, 
Sold  on  such  easy  terms  that  it  will  pay 
for  itself.  Send  coupon  for  complete 
information. 


I  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  445 
|  165  B’way,  New  York;  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
I  Send  me  your  Milker  □  Separator  □  catalog  (check 
I  which). 

I 

|  Name . . . . . . . 


Town . 

State . ...R.F.D. 


.No.  Cows. 


Down 


Puts  this  Olde-Tan 
Metal-to-Metal 
Harness  on  Your  Horses 


We  trust  you  wherever  you  live, 
a.  Pi . .  '' 


_ _ _  Only 

$7.60  down.  Pay  the  rest  monthly.  Write  for  free 
harness  book.  Learn  all  about  this  improved  metal- 
to-metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old-fashioned  buckles. 


First  Olde-Tan  leather  produced  70years  ago.  Now 
known  throughout  America  for  Its  pronounced 
superiority.  Olde-Tan  harness  is  made  by  a  tan¬ 
ner-manufacturer  who  follows  every  step  from 
the'  raw-hide  to  the  completed  harness. 


Write  for  Free  Book 


Ask  for  free  harness  book.  Learn  all  about  our 
$7.50  down  and  easy  payment  offer  and  the 
Olde-Tan  metal-to-metal  harness. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept.  90-61 

19th  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


10  Cents 


worth  of  ordinary 
fuel  will  keep  this 
Sunray  lamp  or  lan¬ 
tern  in  operation  for 
30  hours.  Produces 
300  candle  power 
of  the  purest,  whit¬ 
est  and  best  light 
known  to  science.  Nothingto 
wear;  simple;saf  e;  10  days’  truL 


Money  Making  Farm 
100  Acres  with  5  Cows 


Horses,  poultry.  Implements,  tools,  dog,  season  s  crops; 
said  to  grow  best  crops  of  prosperous  neighborhood;  only 
2  miles  RR  town;  70  acres  dark  loamy  fields;  brook- 
watered  pasture,  20  acres  woodland;  variety  fruit;  good 
2-story  6-room  house,  basement  barn.  Aged  owner's  price 
for  Immediate  sale  all  $3,000.  Part  cash.  Details  page  41 
Xllus.  Catalog  Bargains — many  states.  Copy  free. 
STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  150R  Nassau  Sf„  N.Y.City 


FREE 

Lantern 


As  a  special  introduc¬ 
tory  offer,  we  will  give 
you  a  300  Candle  Power 
Sunray  Lantern  FREE 
with  the  first  purchase 
of  a  Sunray  Lamp. 


OI  a  P  unray  j-ump 
Lights  up  the  yard  or  bam  like  a  search  light. 
Write  today  for  full  information  and  agency 
proposition. 

KNIGHT  LIGHT  CO..  Dept. 30-61  Chicago.  III. 


Bend  for 
Catalo 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
sinds.  W1 


Vheels  to  fit 


kinds. 

any  running  gear. 
Catalog  i.lUli'.rated  In  colors  fro* 


Economy  in  Feeding 
means  Bigger  Profits 


Thousands  of  dairymen  are  increasing 
their  milk  profits  this  winter — by  eco¬ 
nomical  feeding.  They  are  feeding  Cow 
Chow  according  to  the  simple  directions 
in  the  bag.  The  only  dairyman  who  fails 
to  make  larger  profits  when  feeding  Cow 
Chow  is  the  man  who  does  not  follow  the 
feeding  directions.  Cow  Chow  has  won 
its  popularity  through  insistence  that  it 
be  fed  the  right  way  to  produce  for  every 
user  more  milk  at  less  cost  per  pound. 

Ask  for  a  Field  Service  Man 

So  that  you  can  be  sure  to  make  the  very 
most  of  your  home-grown  feeds,  we  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  a  trained  Field  Service 


Man  who  thoroughly  understands  your 
local  feeding  problems.  Without  any 
charge  he  will  help  you  figure  out  the 
most  economical  ration. 

Real  Feeding  Economy 

Economical  feeding  does  not  mean  buying 
cheap  feed.  It  means  using  your  home¬ 
grown  feed  with  just  enough  Cow  Chow 
added  to  supply  what  your  own  feed  lacks. 
That  is  real  economy.  That  is  the  right 
way  to  feed  Cow  Chow.  That  is  the 
economical  feeding  plan  which  is  increas¬ 
ing  the  profits  of  thousands.  Order  Cow 
Chow  from  your  dealer,  or  write  us. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  12,  192^ 

The  Multiple  Price  Plan 

(Continued  from  page  26) 
to  sell  his  product  for  butter  making  seems 
altogether  too  good  to  be  true.  In  early 
November  the  price  of  creamery  extras 
(92  score)  in  New  York  was  about  52  cents 
per  pound.  Under  present  costs  for  manufac- 
ture,  supplies,  freight  and  commission  if  this 
butter  netted  the  farmer  47  cents  he  was  doing 
very  well.  A  hundred  pounds  of  8%  milk 
skilfully  manufactured  may  be  expected  to 
yield  about  $3.55  lbs.  of  finished  butter,  the 
increase  being  accounted  for  mainly  by  retained 
, moisture  and  added  salt,' which  should  net  the 
dairyman  about  $1.67  as  compared  with  a 
gross  market  milk  price  of  $3.45. 

Of  course  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  for  the 
purposes  of  illustration  I  have  selected  an 
extreme  case.  If  I  had  made  the  comparison 
on  the  basis  of,  say,  4.6%  milk,  the  inequality 
would  have  been  rather  less  glaring  although 
still  bad  enough.  It  is  also  true  that  the  income 
of  the  butter  factory  patron  would  be  increased 
by  the  value  of  the  skim  milk  and  that  he  would 
have  less  annoyance  from  stable  requirements 
and  bacterial  counts.  Still,  granting  all  this, 
I  believe  the  price  recommended  was  not  based 
on  equity.  No  man  living  within  500  miles  of 
New  Xork  City  and  who  was  patronizing  a 
butter  or  cheese  factory  heard  of  this  proposed 
market  milk  price  without  conceiving  a 
lively  ambition  to  get  a  little  piece  of  it.  It  was 
a  magnet  that  could  not  fail  to  attract  milk 
even  from  remote  and  difficultly  available 
sources  and  there  was  sufficient  non-pooled  milk 
obtainable  to  break  what  was  practically  an 
artificial  price.  I  think  the  League  showed 
wisdom  in  promptly  recognizing  the  facts  by 
a  somewhat  drastic  revision  of  quotations.  The 
fact  that  such 'change  was  confined  entirely  to 
Class  1  milk  shows  that  the  trouble  was  right 
theme  and  not  in  any  general  weakness  of  the 
dairy  markets.  Even  now,  the  lowest  Sheffield 
price  of  $2.58  is  high  enough  to  attract  any 
butter  or  cheese  milk  that  can  reach  New  York. 

The  milk  supply  of  the  Big  Town  increases 
faster  than  the  demand  owing  to  several 
causes.  It  is  not  owing  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cows,  because  the  cows  of  the  state 
have  remained  practically  constant  for  fifty 
years.  But  they  are  much  better  cows  to 
begin  with  and  they  are  far  more  wisely  and 
liberally  fed  than  in  the  old  days,  but  the 
development  of  knowledge  regarding  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  milk,  together  with  pasteuriza¬ 
tion  and  motor  truck  transportation,  has 
brought  the  remote,  back  from  the  rail,  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state  into  the  market  in  a  way  un¬ 
foreseen  even  ten  years  ago.  So  it  comes  to 
pass  that  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  has  no 
special  difficulty  in  getting  an  abundant  daily- 
milk  supply.  The  wonderful  thing  is  how-  much 
is  left  over  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

New  York  City  is  geographically  so  situated 
that  a  control  of  her  milk  markets  would  seem 
to  be  relatively  easy.  Set  one  leg  of  a  pair  of 
dividers  on  the  city  and  sweep  a  circle  of  300 
miles  radius  around  it  and  within  that  circle 
you  have  practically  the  entire  territory  from 
which  milk  comes  to  town.  But  notice  that 
one-third  of  this  area  lies  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  where  just  now  there  may  be  some 
bootleg  booze  but  no  milk.  Then  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  circle  lies  in  New  England  but 
these  states  have  a  relatively  unimportant 
agriculture  and  are  so  crowded  with  industrial 
cities  that  they  take  from  northeastern  New 
York  for  their  own  use  more  milk  by  far  than 
they  contribute  to  our  supply.  Another  quarter 
of  this  circle  includes  Philadelphia  (which 
receives  considerable  quantities  of  New  York 
State  milk),  and  also  Baltimore  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  both  of  which  lie  in  a  region  of  relatively7 
small  dairy  development.  So  in  the  end  it  is 
only  the  northwest  quadrant  of  that  great 
'circle  to  which  the  city  may  turn  for  her  milk 
and  yet  so  wonderful  is  the  dairy  development 
within  that  area  that  out  of  its  abundance  it 
supplies  up-state  towns,  greater  New  York 
and  the  New  Jersey  addition  and  has  milk  left 
over  for  almost  any  purpose. 

Just  now  we  are  crying  out  that  the  dairy 
markets  are  demoralized.  What  we  really 
mean  is  that  the  liquid  milk  market  has  been 
made  so  attractive  that  it  is  automatically- 
getting  more  milk  than  it  can  use.  Dairy  mar¬ 
kets  as  a  whole  are  probably  in  the  best  shape 
they  have  been  since  the  big  slump  of  1920. 
Last  week  in  New  York  “Creamery  extras," 
were  56  cents  per  pound — a  mighty  good  price 
as  judged  by  previous  standards  but  not  very- 
attractive  after  you  have  ’  once  learned  to 
think  of  milk  in  terms  of,  say,  $3.00  per  hundred¬ 
weight. 

Unquestionably  the  League  has  accomplished 
some  wonderful  results.  Backed  by7  the 
enthusiastic  loyalty  of  very  many  of  our  best 
dairy-men  it  has  succeeded  for  a  considerable 
time  in  maintaining  a  somewhat  artificial  price 
for  market-  milk — a  price  I  believe  higher  than 
was  justified  by  underly-ing  economic  condi¬ 
tions — a  price  I  mean  that  allowing  for  all 
factors  was  higher  than  a  parity7  with  other 
forms  of  milk.  For  a  time  it  has  seemed 
( Continued  on  page  lj.2) 


Ask  us  for  a  free  copy  of  the  100-page  illustrated  edition  of  the  1924  Purina  Cow  Book. 


PURINA  MILLS 

818  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eight  Bu*y  Mill*  Located  for  Service 


W.V.V.V.W.WVW. 


Life  insurance  for  wire  fence 


like  that  for  humans  requires  an  examination 
of  the  body.  Red  cheeks  or  fine  clothes  can’t 
save  life,  n.r  ean  galvanizing  save  short-lived 
wire.  Circulars  tell  about  the  two  kinds  of 
wire.  Write  today. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  C0„  28  Easl  Manmee  St.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


As  Low  as  $10h 

Bay  your  saw  direct  from  the  factory  at  lowest  fac¬ 
tory  prices.  Every  saw  guaranteed  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory  or  your  money  back.  You  can  get  a  thor- 
oughly  well  made,  dependable,  absolutely  guaranteed 


Saw 


Hertzler&  Zook 
Portable  Wood 

for  as  little  as  $10,  that  will  saw  firewood,  lumber, 
lath  and  posts.  Ripping  table  can  be  attached. 
Lowest  priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles  and 
sizes  up  to  big  contractor^  saws- -all  at  money-saving 
prices.  H  &  Z  saws  are  designed  and  made  by  saw 
experts  of  best  tested 


Guaranteed 


materials,  every  one  guar¬ 
anteed  1  year.  Guarantee 
backed  by  $10,000  bond 
in  bank.  Write  today 
for  free  catalog  with 
illustrations ,  descrip¬ 
tions  and  prices .  Full 
of  surprising  low 
priced  bargains  for  the 
farm. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  44  Belleville,  Pa. 


Give  More  and 
BETTER  MILK 

i1p_  —  g  Sf  When  cows  are 
stabled, clip  udder, 

flanks  and  underline 
once  a  month.  Clip  them 
all  over  in  the  spring. 

It  pays  with  more  and 
better  milk.  Cows  keep  cleaner 
and  in  better  condition. 

Stewart, No.  1  Clipping  Machine 

is  the  Best  Made.  Ball-bearing  .easy 
running.  Clips  fast.  Anyone  can  use 
it.  At  your  dealers.  $12.75;  or  send  $2 
and  pay  balance  on  arrival.  Guaran¬ 
teed  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
5654  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago, 

World.’ b  Largest  Makers  of  Clipping  and  Price  Complete 
Shearing  Machines.  Complete  Catalog  on  Request.  $12.75 


Self-Balancing  Bowl 

The  Belgium  Melotte  contains  the  famous  single  -  bearing,  self - 
balancing  bowl.  This  patent  Bowl  hangs  from  one  frictionless 
ball  bearing  and  spins  like  a  top.  It  skims  as  perfectly  after  15  years 
use  as  when  new.  Positively  cannot  ever  get  out  of  balance  — 
cannot  vibrate  and  thus  cause  cross  currents  which  waste  cream  by 
remixing  with  milk.  Send  coupon  today.  Get  the  Free  Book  that 
tells  about  this  great  Melotte. 


Model 
No.  11 
Capacity 
500  litres 
(1135  lbs.) 
of  milk  per 
hour. 


We  will  send  an  Imported  Belgium  Melotte  Cream 
Separator  direct  to  your  farm  on  30  days’  abso¬ 
lutely  Free  Trial.  Use  it  just  as  if  It  were  your  own 
machine.  Put  it  to  every  possible  test.  Compare  it 
with  any  or  all  others.  The  Melotte  is  easy  to  keep 
clean  and  sanitary  because  it  has  only  one-half  the 
tinware  of  other  separators.  Turns  so  easily  that 
bowl  spins  25  minutes  after  you  stop  cranking  un¬ 
less  brake  is  applied.  No  other  separator  has  or 
needs  a  brake.  After  you  have  tried  it  30  days  and 
you  know  it  is  the  separator  you  want  to  buy,  pay 
$7.50  down  and  balance  in  small  monthly  payments. 


Bowl 

Chamber 


Porcelain 

Lined 


.^MndeLNo.  7 
Capacity  325  litres 
740  lbs.)  of  milk 
per  hour 


Your  choice  of  any  of  these  three 
models.  NO  MONEY  DOWN 
—  FREE  TRIAL  —  SMALL 
MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  — 
DUTY  FREE.  This  wonderful 
Belgium  Melotte  Separator  has 
been  picked  by  a  jury  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  - —  picked  by 
dairy  experts  throughout  the 
world  to  be  the  “king”  of  all 
separators  ever  manufactured. 
It  has  broken  all  records  of  Effi¬ 
ciency  of  Skimming,  Ease  of 
Turning,  Convenience  of  Opera¬ 
tion  and  Durability.  Send  cou¬ 
pon  below  for  Big  Free  Book. 


Model  No.  6 
Capacity  275  litres 
(625)  lbs.)  of  milk 
pcs  hour 


m  1  successfu^Uer 

Ev  er7°^n  no* 
ratots-  wscf  QUr 

80tf  °  0  d  ctd  offet 

Tree 


The  Melotte  Separator,  H.  b.  Babson,  u.s.Mg r. 
2843  West  19th  Street,  Dept.  40-91  Chicago,  Ill. 
2445  Prince  Street,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Without  cost  to  me  or  obligation  in  any  way,  plehse  send  me 
the  Melotte  catalog  which  tells  the  full  story  of  this  wonderful 
separator  and  M.  Jules  Melotte,  its  inventor  and  hundreds  of 
letters  from  American  Farmers. 


M  Jm  J  Br/W  m  £3  Mail  coupon  for  catalog  giving 
||r$r  0  0S  full  description  of  this  wonder- 

'  "Ul  ~  ful  cream  separator.  Don’t  buy 

any  separator  until  you  have  found  out  all  you  can  about  the  Melotte  and 
Ifetails  of  our  15  year  guarantee.  Don’t  wait — be  sure  and  mail  coupon. 

MELOTTE  SEPARATOR,  XJ.  S.  Manager 

2843  West  19th  Street  Dept.  40-91  Chicago,  Illinois 

2445  Prince  Street,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


How  many  cows  do  you  milk?. 


Hr*' 


The  -HQ6B-  Kattle  King 


The  -HO0D-  Re d  Boot 


Long  Wear  with  Balanced  Weight 

-to  save  your  strength  as  it  saves  your  pocketbook „ 


IF  the  problem  had  been  simply  to  make  you  a  boot 
or  a  shoe  that  gave  you  good  wear;  or  if  it  had  been 
to  make  you  a  comfortable  boot  without  regard  to  the 
amount  of  wear  it  would  give,  we  could  have  saved  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  time  and  money  that  was  spent  in  per¬ 
fecting  Hood  Boots  and  Overshoes. 

As  for  long  wear,  we  will  spend  little  time  talking  about 
it.  It  must  be  there,  and  it  is  there,  in  good  measure. 

But  comfort  is  another  story.  Many  designs  tested 
proved  comfortable  in  the  try-on  and  in  the  first  hour 
or  so  of  use.  At  the  end  of  the  day  they  were  heavy, 
and  far  from  comfortable.  A  little  weight  off  balance  does 


not  amount  to  much  until  you  have  carried  it  for  eight 
or  ten  hours. 

Equal  in  importance  to  the  proper  balance  of  the  boot, 
is  the  placing  of  all  reinforcements,  inside  and  outside. 
They  must  not  in  any  way  cramp  the  muscles  of  the 
foot  or  partially  shut  off  any  of  the  main  arteries  of  the 
foot.  Improper  circulation  is  the  cause  of  more  foot 
troubles  than  the  average  man  realizes.  Neither  do  most 
men  realize  that  the  muscles  and  nerve  structure  of  the 
feet  tie  in  directly  with  the  big  leg  and  back  muscles  and 
with  the  entire  nervous  system.  Many  a  back  ache  and 
"all  in”  feeling  is  due  primarily  to  foot  weariness. 


Write  for 

the  -HO0B- 


Buying  Quide 


We  may  have  gone  to  some  length  in  explaining  these  things.  We  want  you  to 
know  how  Hood  Boots  are  designed,  and  how  much  real  comfort  and  satisfaction  they 
are  capable  of  giving  you.  Take  our  word  for  this  to  the  extent  of  trying  a  pair  of 
Red  Boots  or  a  pair  of  Kattle  Kings.  Put  them  on  for  the  first  long,  hard  day’s  work 
and  at  the  end  of  such  a  day  see  what  you  think  of  the  principles  of  balanced  weight 
and  scientific  reinforcing. 

Hood  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 
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beaver  „ 

VULCANITE 

f^OOFlNC 
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Just  like  buying  two  Roofs 

for  the  price  of  one 


It  pays  in  more  ways  than  one  when  you  put 
Vulcanite  quality  roll  roofing  on  your  barn. 

Vulcanite  lasts  so  much  longer  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  roof  that  it’s  really  like  buying  two  roofs  for 
the  price  of  one.  But  that  isn’t  all,  by  any  means. 

Vulcanite  makes  such  a  weather- tight  roof  that 
it  actually  is  insurance  against  damage  to  crops, 
implements  and  livestock. 

Vulcanite  is  a  fire-safe  roof— and  that  is  cheap 
insurance. 

A  Vulcanite  roof  makes  your  barn  worth  more. 

Test  It  Yourself— Free 

Beaver  Vulcanite  roll  roofing  has  been  giving 
satisfaction  on  thousands  of  farm  buildings  for 
years.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  has 
had  a  reputation  for  quality. 

But  there  is  a  quick,  easy  way  to  test  this  re¬ 
markable  quality  yourself.  Ask  your  dealer,  or 


mail  coupon  to  us,  for  free  sample  of  Beaver 
Vulcanite  roofing.  And  then  make  the  six  tests 
listed  here.  They  are  simple,  but  daring,  for  un¬ 
less  Vulcanite  was  made  of  the  best  materials  it 
never  could  “live  through”  these  harsh  tests. 

For  Old  Roofs  as  Well  as  New 

Beaver  Vulcanite  is  so  thick  and  tough  that 
it  is  unequaled  for  laying  right  over  your  old 
roof.  It  does  not  require  an  expert  to  apply  it. 
Full  directions  are  included  in  each  roll.  Before 
you  roof,  learn  all  about  Beaver  Vulcanite.  The 
coupon  brings  sample  and  full  information. 
Mail  it  today. 

THE  BEAVER  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 

Thorold,  Canada  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  London,  England 

Manufacturers  of  Beaver  Wall  Board,  Beaver  Vulcanite 
Roofing,  Beaver  Plaster  Board  and  Plaster  Products 

SOLD  BY  THOUSANDS  OF  DEALERS,  EVERYWHERE 


DARING 

TESTS 

you  should  make  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  a  ny  roofing 

IHeat  test :  Lay  sample 
of  Vulcanite  on  hot  ra¬ 
diator  for  12  hours.  See 
if  it  will  melt  or  dry  out. 


2  Ice  test:  Lay  sample  on 
ice  for  12  hours.  Then 
pour  boiling  water  on  it. 
See  if  extremes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  affect  it. 

3  Water  test:  Soak  sam¬ 
ple  in  water  for  12  hours . 
See  if,  by  weight,  it 
absorbs  any  water. 

4  Acid  test:  Immerse 
sample  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  See  if  it  is  affected 
in  any  way. 

5  Fire  test:  Lay  white-hot 
coal  of  fire  on  sample. 
See  if  it  sets  the  roofing 
on  fire. 

6  Scuff  test:  Lay  sample 
on  floor ;  scuff  it  hard 
with  your  shoe.  See  if 
any  of  the  slate  surfacing  will 
come  off. 


Vulcanite  slate  -  surfaced  rolls 
and  shingles  are  produced  in  Ital¬ 
ian  red,  sage  green  or  distinctive 
blue  -  black,  and  are  made  in  a 
variety  of  weights.  Rolls  also  may 
be  obtained  in  mica,  sand  or  talc 
surface. 
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Five  United  States  manufacturing  plants, 
seven  assembly  plants  and  two  Canadian 
plants  give  Chevrolet  the  largest  production 
capacity  in  the  world  for  high-grade  cars 
and  make  possible  our  low  prices. 


Chevrolet  Dealers  and  Service 
Stations  everywhere.  oAppli- 
cations  will  be  considered  from 
high-grade  dealers  only,  for  ter¬ 
ritory  not  adequately  covered. 
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Why,  Without  Realizing  It,  You  May  Need 

for  Economical  Transportation 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  (general  Motors  Corporation 


There  are  three  main  groups  of  prospective  buyers  of 
Chevrolet  automobiles  and  commercial  cars. 

First,  are  all  who  know  from  comparisons  or  through  the 
experiences  of  friends  that  Chevrolet  provides  the  utmost 
dollar  value  in  modern,  economical  transportation  of  people 
or  merchandise.  This  group  constitutes  our  spontaneous 
market;  its  members  walk  right  into  our  dealers’  places  of 
business  and  buy  Chevrolets. 

Second,  the  large  group  of  people  with  modest  incomes -who 
have  the  false  impression  that  so  good  a  car  as  Chevrolet  is 
beyond  their  means. 

They  do  not  realize  that  due  to  engineering  excellence  and 
full  modern  equipment,  Chevrolet  operating  and  main¬ 
tenance  costs  average  so  low  that  during  the  life  of  the  car, 
it  delivers  modern,  comfortable,  fast  transportation  at  the 
lowest  cost  per  mile,  including  the  purchase  price. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  our  business  during  the  last  two 


years  has  been  due  to  the  shifting  of  thousands  from  this 
group  to  the  first  group. 

Third,  the  smaller  but  very  important  group  of  people  of 
ample  means,  able  to  buy  the  highest  priced  cars,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  whom  as  yet  realize  that  Chevrolet  com¬ 
bines  quality  features  of  much  higher  priced  cars  with  such 
operating  economy  that  as  an  extra  car  it  virtually  costs 
them  nothing,  due  to  the  reduction  in  their  transportation 
expenses  effected  by  it. 

Every  2-  or  3-car  private  garage  in  the  country  should  have 
at  least  one  Chevrolet  for  daily  use  going  to  and  from  work 
or  for  milady’s  shopping,  neighborhood  calls,  taking  the 
children  to  school,  etc. 

N9  N9  ^ 

This  message,  then,  is  addressed  to  all  in  the  second  and 
third  groups.  We  respectfully  suggest  consideration,  in¬ 
vestigation  and  comparison  of  Chevrolet  with  any  other  car 
at  any  price.  The  result  will  be  to  our  mutual  benefit. 


Superior  Sedan 

Now  Only  $795 

f.  o.  b.  Flint ,  Mich. 


Prices  F.  O.  B.  Flint,  Mich. 


Superior  Roadster . $490 

Superior  Touring  .....  495 

Superior  Utility  Coupe  ....  640 

Superior  Sedan  •----.  795 

Commercial  Models 

Superior  Commercial  Chassis  -  -  395 

Superior  Light  Delivery  -  -  -  -  495 
Utility  Express  Truck  Chassis  -  -  550 
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Blue  Hen  BROODERS 

The  best  “life  assurance”  for 
every  chick  you  hatch  or  buy. 

The  mother  hen’s  only  rival  in  warmth,  reg¬ 
ulated  and  controlled  as  the  day’s  temperature 
demands;  plus  a  capacity  for  numbers  and  a 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  a  constancy  of  care 
that  can’t  be  expected  from  hen  nature. 
Superior  from  its  beginning  to  other  brooders, 
its  new  improvements  put  it  further  ahead  than 
ever — automatic  control  that  is  automatic — 
fresh  air  without  floor  drafts — and  a  stove  which 
makes  keeping  a  fire  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log. 

Larger  and  Heavier  Catalogue 

0  1  *  iJ  and  User- 

— yet  cheaper  A\  Agents  pian 

Set  side  by  side  with  other 
brooders,  you’d  call  the 
Blue  Hen  a  20%  extra 
value.  Yet  Quantity 
production — due 
to  the,,  boost¬ 
ing  of  satisfied  ..... 
customers  ^.cI.UU 
makes  possi-  500  chick  capacity 
ble  these  low  (delivered) 
prices — 

LANCASTER 
MFG.  CO. 

380  Janet  Ave., 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


Now  Sold  Direct1 


You  have  always  known  the 
long-lasting  quality  of  Peerless 
Fence.  But  never  before  have 
you  had  the  opportunity  to  buy 
it  at  such  redueed.prices. 

From  Factory  t?  Farm 

We’ve  opened  the  doors  of  our 
three  big  factories  direct  to  the 
farmers.  This  means  immense 
savings  for  you  on  Peerless 
Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates  and 
Paints.  Get  our  big  104  page 
catalog,  giving  lowest  figures 
ever  quoted.  We  ship  quickly 
from  Factories  at  Cleveland.O.; 
Adrian,  Mich.,  or  Memphis, 
Tenn.  Write  for  our  book  of 
bargain  prices  today.  Address 
PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO.. 
Dept.  129  Cleveland,  Ohio 


foV This  BinnSfBB  steel 
Tag  BaUdUttaaii  Wheels 

It  ia  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 

Our  Catalog  £  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
With  high  or  low- 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  f,V. 


g  140 


1  iron,  double  walls,  air 
space  between,  built 

_ _ _ „  „  to  last  for  years;  deep, 

chkk  nursery,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to  run,  freight  paid. 

140  ESC  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  IncubatorCo.jBoxlOSRacjne^Wjs^ 


EVE  READY  , 
J.  \  FLASHLlGHTl 


'NEW  haven  watch  -base  ball  outfit  I 

,  Choice  of  50  practical  girls,  boys  and 
household  premiums  for  selling  only 
30  packets  of  EASTERN  seeds 
at  10c  per  packet.  Liberal  cash 
Commissions.  Send  no  money. 

We  trust  you  until  sold.  Order 
'i  now  or  ask  for  catalog. 

ASTERN  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  S,  LANCASTER.  PA. 


BROODERS 

and  INCUBATORS 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  save  money.  We 
pay  express  charges. 
Write  today  for  free  cata¬ 
log  and  new  low  prices. 

Inter-State  Sales  Co., 
581  Ash  St.,  Tipton,  Ind. 


M  BSrrnC  Most  Profitable  chickens, 
D4BH EkUO  ducks,  turkeys  and  geese. 
Choice,  pure-bred  northern  raised.  Fowls, 
eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices.  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  great  poultry  farm.  At  it  31  years. 
Valuable  100-page  book  and  catalog  free. 
R.F.NEUBERT  Co,.  Bx  822,  Mankato.  Minn 

...FOB  TOOLTBY  H8SSESI 

Aiuiyle"l50  Illustrations;  secretof  getting  winter  eggs, 
■  and  copy  01  “The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 

inland  POULTRY  JOURNAL.  Dept.  4  Indianapolis,  lad. 


January  Chicken  Chatter 

Charles  H.  Chesley 

ON  the  commercial  poultry  farm,  the  main 
dependence  for  eggs  at  this  season  must  be 
the  pullets.  Almost  all  the  young  birds,  except 
those  hatched  very  lqte,  have  entered  the 
production  class  by  this  month.  Eggs  are 
selling  for  high  prices  and  we  must  do  all  we 
eah  to  promote  heavy  laying  among  the  pullet 
flocks.  At  this  season  we  have  two  distinct 
classes  of  birds  to  care  for  and  the  two  require 
radically  different  treatment.  First,  we  will 
consider  the  pullets,  as  they  are  the  ones  that 
give  us  the  ready  money. 

It  is  pretty  generally  the  rule  that  pullets  are 
kept  confined  to  the  laying  houses,  once  they 
have  started  laying.  This  method  should 
prevail  from  early  fall  until  the  next  spring. 
No  matter  how  tempting  the  weather  may  be, 
the  young  birds  should  not  be  allowed  to 
range  at  will.  The  day  should  be  filled  with 
activity  and  work  for  the  birds.  The  loafing 
time  was  while  they  were  developing  and  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  the  work  to  be  done.  Lighting 
the  houses  to  increase  the  food  eaten  helps  to 
produce  spring-like  conditions  for  the  birds. 
A  large  percentage  of  our  commercial  poultry- 
men  find  it  pays  to  add  two  or  three  hours  to 
the  normal  day. 

Keeping  the  Birds  Fit 
Under  intensive  conditions  the  feeding  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  and  the 
same  is  true  in  the.  matter  of  sanitation.  To 
induce  high  production  the  mash  must  be  of 
high  meat-scrap  or  protein  content.  Protein 
is  something  of  the  nature  of  a  poison  and  when 
the  birds  consume  large  quantities  of  meat- 
scrap,  it  often  happens  that  the  digestive 
organs  fail  to  do  their  work  properly.  The 
waste  material  is  not  voided  properly,  with 
the  result  thatysomething  akin  to  autointoxica¬ 
tion  occurs.  A  proper  amount  of  succulent 
green  feed  helps  to  overcome  this  tendency. 
It  may  not  fully  correct  the  trouble,  however, 
and  commercial  poultrymen  have  sought  out 
some  other  method  of  keeping  the  birds  in 
good  health.  Where  large  laying  flocks  are 
kept  it  is  now  pretty  generally  the  rule  to  give 
doses  of  Epsom  salts  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe 
side.  One  pound  of  salts  to  each  100  birds  is 
given  every  two  weeks  during  the  period  of 
heavy  production.  There  are  different  methods 
of  giving  the  salts,  the  best  being,  apparently, 
that  of  dissolving  in  the  drinking  water.  I  have 
also  dissolved  the  salts  in  warm  water  and 
used  the  water  to  mix  a  moist  mash.  This 
assures  the  consumption  of  the  drug  at  once. 

Handling  the  Breeders 
The  second  class  of  birds  found  upon  the 
commercial  egg  farm  are  the  old  hens  kept 
over  for  breeders.  These  require  very  different 
treatment  from  the  pullets.  Feed  them  as  well 
as  you  will,  you  can  scarcely  get  a  ten  percent 
production  during  the  late  fall  and  early 
winter.  The  object,  then,  in  the  daily  routine 
of  feeding  and  care  is  not  to  make  the  hens  lay 
but  to  make  them  store  up  an  abundance 
of  bodily  vigor  so  they  will  produce  eggs  that 
will  hatch  out  strong  chicks  when  the  hatch¬ 
ing  season  arrives.  The  birds  which  are  moult¬ 
ing  now  will  be  good  layers.  The  poorer  ones 
have  been  culled  out  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall.  The  good  layers  are  always  late  to 
moult.  Our  feeding  plans  for  the  old  hens, 
therefore,  must  take  this  into  account.  The 
active  light-weight  breeds  of  poultry  will  often 
do  well  upon  the  normal  laying  ration  at  this 
season.  The  protein  feeds  act  to  help  grow  the 
new  crop  of  feathers.  Birds  like  the  Barred 
Rock  are  liable  to  put  on  too  much  flesh  unless 
something  is  done  to  keep  them  down  to 
healthy  weight.  Probably  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  restrict  the  grain  ration,  then  make  the 
hens  work  harder  to  get  it.  Feed  sparingly  of 
scratch  feed  and  feed  it  in  extra  deep  litter  at 
this  season.  The  hens  need  lots  of  exercise  and 
they  will  not  take  it  if  they  can  satisfy  then- 
appetites  without  work.  As  the  feathers  fall 
out,  the  partially-moulted  hens  stand  around 
on  the  roosts  and  in  the  sunny  spots,  taking 
just  enough  exercise  to  get  a  bite  to  eat  now 
and  then.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  old 
hens  be  made  to  work  hard  for  their  feed  at 
this  season. 

Sunflower  Seed  for  Feathers 
Ten  percent  of  oilmeal  is  often  added  to  the 
mash  at  this  season.  It  helps  to  grow  the  new 
crop  of  feathers.  Sunflower  seed  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  same  purpose  but  the  oilmeal 
is  usually  easier  to  obtain.  In  my  own  poultry 
work,  I  usually  raise  sunflowers  to  feed  the 
moulting  hens  at  this  season.  After  the  frost 
kills  the  leaves  and  the  heads  are  ripened,  I 
dump  them  in  the  ffen  pens  and  let  the  birds 
do  the  threshing.  The  object  with  old  hens 
it  to  build  up  bodily  vigor,  so  they  will  start 
laying  in  good  shape  by  the  last  of  January. 


The  American  Agriculturist  is  the  best 
magazine  for  general  information  that  I  ever 
read. — Arthur  A.  Glunt,  Lilly,  Pa. 


The  sure  road  to 
poultry  success 


five  weeks  old 


GUIDE  chicks  safely  through 
the  critical  first  five  weeks — 
save  the  chicks  most  poultrymen 
lose — and  you’re  traveling  the 
sure  road  to  poultry  success. 

Life-Saver  Steam-Cooked  Chick 
Feed  actually  does  save  chicks’ 
lives.  It’s  a  na  tural  food — made 
from  a  combination  of  choice  cut 
oatmeal,  cracked  corn,  cracked 
wheat,  cracked  kaffir-corn  and 
cracked  peas,  with  just  the  gran¬ 
ular  firmness  needed  to  develop 
baby  chicks’  digestive  systems. 

It’s  more  digestible,  too,  because 
it’s  steam-cooked  and  dried  by 
an  exclusive  H-0  process  that 
eliminates  entirely  fatal  bowel 
disorders.  It  does  not  become 
sour  or  musty. 

Chicks  fed  on  it  from  the  first 
48  hours  to  five  weeks  grow 
faster,  lay  quicker  and  are  ready 
for  market  sooner  Mail  the 
coupon  for  sample  and  literature. 

Manufactured  only  by 
Feed  Dept.  3 

THE  H-O  CEREAL  CO.,  INC. 
Buffalo  New  York 


STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED 


"Saves  the  Lives  of  Baby  Chicly 


99 


FEED 
FROM  THE 
FIRST  48  HOURS 
TO  5  WEEKS 


WR  I  I  II  II  l  I  M 

The  H-O  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SEND  ME  FREE  sample,  price  and  literature  on  your  Life-Saver  Steam- 
Cooked  Chick  Feed.  . 

Name . 

Address . 

3-1-24 


mm 


_ _  ik  di 

your  factory  saya  W.  Price,  Ind. 
You  will  save  on  our  reliable  engines. 
Built  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Kero- 
f  sene,Gasoline.  Easy  A 
to  start— no  crank-  I 
_ncr.  Sizes  1  1-4  to  22^ 

_____  _J-P.  3  Months  Trial.  L_ 

Cash,  Easy  Terms;  10-Year  Guarantee. 

Free  Book— **How  to  Know  Better  Engines".  \| 

Write  today.  THE  OTTAWA  MFG^CO. 

Desk  1051-Z  Magee  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


BREED  SILVER  FOXES 

Profits  large.  We  sell  outright 
and  can  ranch  for  year  or  more 
fully  insured  and  production 
guaranteed.  SPECIAL  small 
monthly  payment  proposition. 

SILVERPLUME  FOXES 

Box  2034  Met.  Bldg.,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


WANTED**** 

Railway  Mail  Clerks 

$1600  to  $2300  Year/  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  G206,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

' _ _  /Sirs;  I  want  to  travel.  Send  me  without  charge  (1)  Speci- 

MEN — BOYS  18  or  Over  /  men  Railway  Mail  Clerk  Examination  questions.  (2)  List 

r  of  U.  S.  Government  jobs  now  obtainable.  (3)  Send  free 
Big  Chance  for  Farmers  f  illustrated  book,  “How  to  Get  Government  Jobs.” 

Steady  work.  No  layoffs,  Paid  vacations.  J 

Common  education  sufficient.  /  Name . 

Travel — See  your  country.  / 

Send  coupon  today — SURE.  /  Address . . . ; . . 
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READ  THESE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


BRED-TO-LAY  Barred  Rocks;  Reds;  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorn  chicks.  BIG  DISCOUNT, 
if  you  order  now.  BRUSH  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Dept.  1,  Centre  Hall,  Penna. 


BARRED  ROCKS.  Thompson’s  Ringlets 
direct;  both  light  and  dark;  cocks,  cockerels. 
$3.50  upward  to  $10;  pullets  $3  and  $5.  Also 
Thompson’s  crossed  with  Parke’s  heavy  laying 
strain  for  utility,  $3.50  upward  to  $7.50.  Must 
please  or  money  refunded.  I.  H.  B ACORN, 
Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Strong, 
vigorous,  true  to  breed.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  etc.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  1,200  miles.  Catalog  free.  W.  F.  HILL- 
POT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


PULLETS  WANTED,  any  quantity.  State 
price.  GEO.  G.  STUART,  Granite  Springs, 
N.  Y. 


“PRODUCTION  BRED”  NEW  YORK 
STATE  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
COCKERELS.  From  one  of  the  best  laying 
strains  in  the  East.  Also  yearling  hens.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices.  CROCKETTS  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Dept.  A.,  Crocketts,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS.  Large, 
heavy  boned;  deep,  rich  yellow  skin.  Early 
hatched.  Write  your  offer  first  and  second 
choice.  FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A22.  Tyrone, 
Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Regal-Dorcas 
strain.  Grand  layers  of  large  eggs.  Choice 
cockerels,  pullets,  $2.50,  $3.00  each.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  R.  L.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS, 
Mammoth  Pekin  ducks,  Bronze  turkeys.  Pearl 
Guineas.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville, 
N.  Y. 


PRIZE  WINNING  AFRICAN  AND  TOU¬ 
LOUSE  GEESE.  Golden  Seabright  Bantams. 
J.  H.  WORLEY,  Mercer,  Pa. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS, 
healthy,  vigorous,  dark  red  birds.  May  hatched; 
average  weight  8  lbs.,  bred  from  prize- winning, 
heavy  laying,  New  York  State  Certified  stock. 
$4  for  one,  two  or  more  $3.75  each.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  M.  B.  SILVER,  Chateaugay, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Rouen  and  White  Pekin  ducks. 
Write  MR.  E.  O.  EDWARDS,  Titusville,  Pa. 
R.  F.  D.  2. 


28  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BREEDERS, 
two  and  three  in  spring,  250  egg  strain,  now  lay¬ 
ing,  mated  to  unrelated  cockerels,  280  egg  strain. 
Moderate  price.  E.  COYLE,  Branchport,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE — Two  registered  Percheron 
mares,  coming  4  and  7  years.  J.  D.  WILBUR, 
Route  5,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


FIVE  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY 
HEIFERS,  one  month  to  17  months  old,  one 
bred,  price  $500  for  all  or  will  sell  separate. 
Accredited  herd.  CARL  O.  BUTLER,  Urlton, 
N.  Y. 


TWO  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  HEIFER 
CALVES;  two  young  Ayrshire  bull  calves;  one 
good  heavy  mule.  A.  B.  SUAN,  Jasper,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  GROVE  MILKING  SHORT¬ 
HORNS.  One  of  the  oldest  and  best  producing 
herds.  $50  buys  bull  calf  any  age  up  to  two 
months.  None  sold  older.  Beauties,  best  of 
breeding.  State  your  wants  early.  L.  HOTCH¬ 
KISS,  West  Springfield,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 
COWS  and  heifers  for  sale.  T.  B.  tested.  For 
prices  and  information,  HOWARD  G.  DAVIS, 
Bluff  Point,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BULLS — Grandson  of  Financial 
Sensation,  $60,000  bull,  also  grandson  of  im¬ 
ported  Jap,  prize  winners,  Westport  Fair,  and 
T.  B.  tested.  Some  good  grade  cows.  LEON 
SAGE,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — From  1  to  8  pure  bred 
registered  Holstein  cows,  T.  B.  tested.  PAUL 
R.  KOHLER,  Hamburg,  Pa. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


DOGS.  All  Kinds.  Cheap.  C.  O.  D. 
Trial.  Dog  Feed,  Medicine  Supplies.  Free 
Book  Doctoring  and  Feeding.  KASKASKIA 
KENNELS  AMAG,  Herrick,  Ill. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCKS.  Angora  long¬ 
haired  kittens  of  purebred  stock.  Maine  grown 
pets,  male  or  female.  ORRIN  J.  DICKEY, 
Belfast,  Maine. 


FLEMISH  GIANT  HARES  from  pedigreed 
stock,  blacks  and  grays,  6  to  10  months,  $3  and 
$5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
if  desired.  MAPLE  HILL  FARM,  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  6  weeks  up, 
natural  cow  dogs,  intelligent  and  kind  to  all  in 
family,  make  good  Christmas  gifts.  W.  W. 
NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


BARGAINS  in  grown  and  bred  female  Col¬ 
lies.  Spayed  female  and  male  pups.  AR¬ 
CADIA  FARM,  Bally,  Pa. 


BELGIAN  SHEPHERD  AND  COLLIE 
PUPS.  Best  farm  dogs.  Also  mature  Collie 
dog.  R.  M.  ADKINS,  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS — Hens  and  Toms — with  size 
and  quality.  Pairs  and  trios  no  akin.  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett, 
White  Holland,  write,  WALTER  BROS.,  Pow¬ 
hatan  Point,  Ohio. 


PURE  BRED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS, 
June  hatched,  hens,  weigh  9  to  12  lbs.,  each  $8; 
toms,  14  to  18  lbs.,  $10.  Also  light  Brahma 
cockerels.  May  hatched,  $3,  pullets  $2.  JOHN 
T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  SUFFOLK  TURKEYS— “The  Tur¬ 
key  Beautiful.”  Prolific,  hardy  and  profitable. 
Hens  $6.50  and  $7.50  each.  Toms  $9,  $10  and 
$11  each.  Some  fine  breeders  at  same  prices. 
ROCK-CLIFF  FARM,  Brogueville,  Pa. 


SWINE 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS. 
Ready  for  service.  Prize-winning  blood  lines. 
Best  ‘individuals.  Also  fall  pigs  of  either  sex. 
Get  our  prices  express  paid  to  your  station. 
H.  C.  CRESWELL,  Cedarville,  Ohio. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS 
for  sale,  6  weeks  old.  GILBERT  J.  DREW, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Sussex,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 


LARGE  PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES  of  the 
most  popular  prize-winning  blood  lines.  Ser¬ 
vice  boars,  bred  sows,  bred  gilts,  spring  and 
fall  pigs  sired  by  real  Type  10th.  CHARLES 
A.  ELDREDGE,  Marion,  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE  O.  I.  C.  REGISTERED  PIGS; 
8  weeks  $10  each;  pairs  no-akin;  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  breeding.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  REM¬ 
INGTON  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


HONEY 


HONEY — of  quality,  best  by  test,  5  lbs. 
Clover  $1.15,  10  lbs.,  $2.10.  Buckwheat  $1 
and  $1.75.  Postpaid  promptly.  M.  E.  BAL¬ 
LARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY.  5  lbs.  Clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs., 
$2;  Buckwheat  $1  and  $1.75.  Prepaid  3rd 
zone.  60  lbs.  pure  Clover,  $7.50;  Buckwheat, 
$6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY.  White  extracted,  5  lb.  pail  $1,  10 
lb.  $1.75,  60  lb.  $7.50.  Buckwheat  85c  and 
$1.50.  F.  O.  B.  postage  extra.  C.  S.  BAKER, 
La  Fayette,  N.  Y. 


HONEY.  Wixson’s  Pure  Honey.  Price  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  A.  Dundee, 
New  York. 


PUitE  HONEY — Strittmatter’s  has  been  the 
best  for  20  years.  Trial  will  convince.  3-lb. 
can  $1,00,  6-lb.  $1.60  or  12-lb  $3.00  postpaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  J.  STRITTMAT- 
TER  CO.  INC.,  Bradley  Junction,  Pa. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  slightly  mixed,  $1.  Postpaid 
third  zone.  STANTON  WILBUR,  Greenwich, 
N.  Y. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


CHOICE  large  Oregon  prunes  direct;  25  lbs., 
express  paid,  $3.85;  100  lbs.,  freight  paid, 
$12.30.  KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem, 
Ore. 


JOHN  L.  WALKER,  Monrovia,  Md„  wants 
50  bushels  Sapling  Clover  seed  from  one  who 
grew  it. 

ORANGES  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  direct 
from  grove.  W.  D.  EMPIE,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla. 


GOLDEN  NUGGET  SEED  BOX— 18  vari¬ 
eties  of  vegetable  seeds  sent  postpaid  for  $1. 
G.  H.  BARROWS,  1660  South  Avenue,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


BLISS,  the  wonderful  new  'strawberry 
developed  at  the  experiment  station.  Rich  in 
flavor,  large  and  productive.  Plants  dollar 
dozen,  postpaid.  Circular  free.  A.  B.  KAT- 
KAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY  FOR 
SALE — Several  cars  for  immediate  or  later  load¬ 
ing.  Also  straw.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  R.  4. 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


SEED  POTATOES — Gold  Coin,  Mountains, 
Rurals,  Hebrons,  Six  Weeks  and  others.  Three 
firsts  State  Fair.  ROY  HASTINGS,  Malone, 
N.  Y. 


POTATOES — Cobbler,  Russett,  Spaulding, 
Six-Weeks,  Triumph,  others.  CHARLES 
FORD,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FARM  FOR  SALE  near  Salisbury,  where 
farming  pays.  Fertile  soil,  good  markets  and 
fine  ,  macadam  roads.  For  full  particulars 
address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury, 
Md. 


ATTRACTIVE  FARMS,  at  low  prices  in 
the  valley  of  the  Penobscot  River  in  Maine. 
ORRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast,  Maine. 


FLORIDA,  Tampa  and  Hillsborough  County 
invite  you  to  winter  here.  Live  outdoors. 
Wonderful  orange  groves,  vegetable  gardens, 
tropical  scenery.  Strawberries,  Christmas  to 
June.  Fruits  and  flowers  in  profusion.  Motor, 
fish,  hunt,  go  boating  on  lakes,  rivers,  Tampa 
Bay  or  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Health-restoring, 
balmy  weather.  Splendid  business  and  invest¬ 
ment  opportunities.  Living  costs  reasonable. 
Come.  You  will  live  longer  and  enjoy  life  more. 
Write  for  literature.  A.  YOUNG,  Board  Trade, 
Tampa,  Florida.  -  —  ~  .  . 


HELP  WANTED 


ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17  to 
65,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions, 
$117-$250,  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR. 
OZMENT,  258,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 

WANTED — Housekeeper  by  middle-aged 
Protestant  widowed  farmer.  Best  references 
furnished  and  required.  J.  L.  GIFFORD, 
Corning,  N.  Y.,  R.  4. 

WANTED — Salesman  with  automobile,  by 
large  oil  and  paint  company  to  call  upon  farmers 
and  auto  owners.  Previous  experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Excellent  opportunity.  Address  at  once 
THE  LENNOX  OIL  &  PAINT  CO.,  Dept, 
Sales,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

PRINTING 

EVERYTHING  PRINTED.  Samples  free. 
FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Milford,  N.  H. 

PRINTING  PRICES  SMASHED!  Order 
now  and  save  money.  500  Hammermill  Bond 
Letterheads  (full  size)  $3.00;  1,000,  $4.50.  500 

Hammermill  Bond  Letterheads  (half  size) ,  $2.25 ; 
1,000,  $3.50.  500  Hammermill  Bond  Note- 

heads,  Ruled,  $2.75;  1,000,  $3.75.  500  Ruled 

Billheads  (six  lines)  $2.25;  1,000,  $3.50.  500 

Ruled  Billheads  (fourteen  lines),  $2.75;  1,000, 
$3.75.  500  Ruled  Statements,  $2.50;  1,000, 

$3.75.  500  Business  Cards,  $2.50;  1,000,  $3.75. 
500  Shipping  Tags,  $2.50;  1,000,  $4.00.  Special 
price  on  Envelopes — 500  Heavy  Weight,  White 
Wove  Envelopes,  $1.75;  1,000,  $2.75.  These 
special  prices  are  good  for  a  short  time  only,  so 
order  at  once.  Estimates  cheerfully  furnished  on 
anything  not  listed.  All  wbrk  promptly  shipped 
prepaid  within  the  fifth  zone.  THE  ANDER¬ 
SON  PRESS,  Beacon,  New  York. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made  25c 
per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 

FREE  BOOK — Prophet  Elijah  coming  before 
Jesus.  Convincing  Bible  evidence.  MEGIDDO 
MISSION,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS. 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 

*  FERRETS  TRAINED  for  hunting  rats, 
rabbits  and  other  game.  Have  white  or  brown, 
large  or  small,  males  $5,  females  $5.50,  pair 
$10.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  anywhere.  J. 
YOUNGER,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — A  quantity  of  red  and  white  oak 
lumber,  newly  sawed.  For  further  particulars 
write,  F.  E.  MEEKS,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

WILL  BUY  Dairymen’s  League  Certificate  of 
Indebtedness.  RAY  INGHAM,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for 

household  package  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  time. 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 

KEEP 

YOUR  FARM 

POSTED 

and 

Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  printed  on  linen 
lined  board  trespass  notices 
that  comply  in  all  respects  to 
the  new  law  of  New  York 
State.  We  unreservedly 
advise  land  owners  to  post 
their  farms  and  to  keep  them 
posted.  We  have  a  large 
supply  of  these  notices  and 
will  send  a  baker’s  dozen 
(thirteen)  to  any  subscriber 
for  75  cents.  Large  quanti¬ 
ties  at  same  rate. 

Address: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

Dept..  A 

461  4th  Avenue,  New  York  City 

The  Outlook  for  Farmers 
in  1924 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

(being  planned  for  next  spring.  The  railroads 
have  not  completed  their  repair  and  construc¬ 
tion  programs,  huge  developments  in  electrical 
construction  are  under  consideration,  and  road 
building  will  go  ahead  on  a  large  scale. 

Many  business  observers  believe  that  for  the 
first  time  we  are  b  ginning  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  stabilizing  influence  of  the  Federal  Reserve^ 
system  which  was  put  in  operation  nine  years! 
ago  for  the  specific  purpose  of  preventing  busi¬ 
ness  crises  because  of  money  shortage.  During 
the  war,  the  system  had  but  little  opportunity 
to  function  normally.  It  fliay  be  that  our 
booms  and  depressions  hereafter  will  swing 
over  a  much  shorter  range  from  top  to  bottom 
than  they  have  done  heretofore  and  that  the 
intervals  between  will  be  considerably  longer. 

Moderate  Rise  in  Price  Level 

The  farmer’s  interests  are  closely  bound  up 
with  the  trend  of  the  general  price  level  be¬ 
cause  of  its  influence  on  prices  of  the  products 
which  he  must  buy  as  well  as  on  his  own  com¬ 
modities  and  the  relationship  of  farm  prices  to 
land  values  and  costs  of  permanent  improve¬ 
ment,  the  returns  from  which  are  distributed 
over  a  great  many  years.  Some  of  the  most 
thorough  students  of  gold  production  and  the 
relationship  of  the  volume  of  moneys  to  price 
levels  believe  that  no  decided  trend  either  up  or 
down  is  to  be  expected  in  prices  during  the 
next  four  or  five  years,  but  that  they  will 
fluctuate  around  a  level  perhaps  fifty'  per  cent, 
higher  than  pre-war.  Those  who  were  most 
positive  that  prices  would  trend  downward 
during  the  next  few  years  appear  to  be  less 
certain  of  their  position.  So  far  as  next  year  is 
concerned,  if  the  prospects  of  business  activity 
are  correct,  prices  are  likely  to  go  moderately 
higher,  in  which  movement  farm  products 
should  share. 

In  this  connection,  an  underground  belief 
that  a  definite  effort  will  be  made  by7  financial 
interests  to  inflate  prices  during  the  coming 
year  is  jyorth  noting.  While  a  moderate  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price  level  will  contribute  to  busi¬ 
ness  activity,  it  must  be  recognized  that  an 
extreme  upturn  would  create  an  unhealthy 
situation  which  could  only  be  corrected  by 
a  period  of  forced  liquidation  later  on. 

The  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  of  all 
commodities  in  November,  1923,  as  compiled 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  was 
152  against  156  in  November,  1922.  Prices  of 
farm  products  have  gained,  the  November 
index  number  being  146,  compared  with  143 
a  year  ago.  It  would  be  unfair  to  the  situation, 
however,  to  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  closing 
days  of  1923,  prices  on  a  majority  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  farm  products  were  lower  than  at  the 
same  time  a  year  previous.  This  constitutes 
probably  the  most  unfavorable  item  in  the 
array  of  signs  and  portents  as  to  1924. 

Foreign  Outlook  Uncertain 

A  year  ago  the  outlook  for  exports  of  farm 
products  was  highly  unsatisfactory.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  ruined  Europe  proved  to  be  a  good  cus¬ 
tomer  for  most  of  those  farm  commodities  of 
which  there  is  a  surplus  which  must  find  a  mar¬ 
ket  abroad.  Both  on  the  basis  of  the  volume 
exported  and  the  dollars  paid  our  sales  abroad 
of  cotton,  hog  products  and  tobacco  were 
larger  than  would  have  been  expected  under  the 
circumstances.  Wheat  was  an  exception, 
although  this  was  due  to  the  fact  thaf  Europe 
could  buy  more  cheaply  elsewhere. 

In  view  of  the  record  of  our  foreign  trade  in 
1923,  there  is  little  reason  to  assume  a  pessi¬ 
mistic  attitude  for  1924.  While  numerous 
economic  and  political  factors  in  the  foreign 
situation  are  unfavorable,  Germany  is  semi- 
demoralized  and  the  French  franc  is  the  lowest 
on  record,  yet  most  observers  believe  that  fun¬ 
damental  conditions  are  improving.  A  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  German  reparations  problem 
appears  closer  than  a  year  ago,  although  few 
would  liaVe  believed  at  that  time  that  progress 
during  the  year  would  be  so  small. 

Adjustment  of  Production  Under  Way 

Total  volume  of  production  of  farm  com¬ 
modities  is  not  likely  to  be  much  greater  than 
during  1923.  The  drift  of  population  from  tie 
farm  to  the  cities  as  a  result  of  high  urban  wage 
levels  is  still  under  way.  The  number  of  farms 
which  will  not  be  operated  may  increase 
slightly,  and  high  prices  for  farm  labor  will 
tend  to  cut  off  any  material  expansion  in 
output.  ; 

On  the  other  hand,  a  good  deal  of  adjustment1 
as  between  different  kinds  of  farm  products  is 
likely  to  take  place.  This  is  shown  already  in 
the  decline  in  wheat  and  rye  acreage  planted 
this  fall.  Corn,  flax,  and  hay  and  pasture  will 
tend  to  replace  the  acreage  in  bread  grains 
which  have  been  selling  at  extremely  low  prices. 
Hog  production  will  probably  be  cut  down 
more  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  size  of  the  corn 
crop.  Sheep  will  replace  cattle  to  some  extent 
(Continued  on  page  f2) 
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Three  Timet 
Stronger  Than 
Buckle- Harnett  — • 

Walsh  Harness  ha9  no 
buckles  to  tear  straps,  no 
rings  to  wear  straps, no  buckl 
holes  to  weaken  them.  Walsh 
Special  Test  Leather — explained 


Send  your  name  at  once  for  my  big 
new  free  harness  book.  It  tells  why 
Walsh  is  world’s  strongest  harness, 
laststwiceaslong  without  repairs. 
Explains  my  big  free  trial  offer 
that  let9  you  try  the  harness 
l  30  days  free,  as  thousands 
in  every  state  have  done. 
Costs  Less — Lasts  Long¬ 
er — The  Walsh  is  the 
world's  strongest 
♦harness.  Is  easily 
adjusted  to  any 
horse  : 


in  big  free  book — double  strength 
and  wear  of  ordinary  harness  leather  t 
$  p|  .00  After  30  Days  Free  Trial 
Balance  monthly.  Return  if  not  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Sold  only  direct  by  mail  to 
you.  Hade  in  all  styles — back  pad. 
Bide  backer,  breechingless,  etc.  Writefor 
Free  catalog  JAMES  Af.  wA'LSH.  Pr°* 
WALSH  HARNESS  CO., SI 3  Keefe  Ave 
Milwaukee  Wis.  Prompt  shipment 
from  warehouse  neat  you 


ten  minutes. 

Write  ^ 

for  Jk 


size 


ALBA  MARL 

90%  Lime  Carbonate 

NATURE’S  SOIL  REMEDY 

Cures  Sour  Soils.  Quick  Acting. 
Aids  Fertilization 
Increases  Crop  Yield 

LOW  in  COST 

For  prices  and  details  write  to 

ALBA  MARL  LIME  COMPANY 

Charles  Town,  Jefferson  County,  W.  Va. 


$1 200*®  Log-Saw  Profit 

“I  think  you  can  easily  make  $1,200.00  to  $2,000.00 
log-sawing  profit  with  the  WITTE  Log  and  Tree 
Saw,  says  Wm.  Middlestadt  of  Iowa.  It’s  easy  to 
make  $40.00  a  day  with  the  WIC0  Magneto-Equipped 

WITTE  Log  and  Tree  Saw 


Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  FAST— one 
man  does  the  work  of  10— saws  15  to  50  cords  a  day. 
Thousands  in  use  today. 
nrm  M~  Wm  just  send 
rntlMZ  name  for 
full  de¬ 
tails,  pictures  and  low 
prices.  No  obligation 
by  writing, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  / 

6801  Witte  Buildfng,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6801  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


STOPS 

__  LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone,  Splint, 
Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar  troubles 
and  gets  horse  going  sound.  It  acts 
mildly  but  quickly  and  good  results 
are  lasting.  Does  not  blister  6r  re¬ 
move  the  hair  and  horse  can  be  worked. 
Page  17  in  pamphlet  with  each  bottle 
tells  how.  $2.50  a  bottle  delivered, 
lorse  Book  9  R  free. 

L  F  YOUNG,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St ,  Springfield,  Mass 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR  Cuts  from  both 
sides  of  limb  and 
does  not  bruise 
the  bark. 

Made  in  all  STYLES  &  SIZES 
Allshears  deliver¬ 
ed  free  to  your 
door.  Send  for  cir. 
cular  and  prices. 

RHODES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

303  SO.  DIVISION  AVE.  GRAN D  RAPI DS,  M ICH. 


riVFN  PJFLE  AND  50  BUM  SHOTS 

This  Dandy  Big- Lever  Action  Rifle 
is  yoara  for  selling  only  20  pkg9.  fancy  Post 
-  Cards  at  15c.  Extra  Prize  for  promptness.  Wo  trust 

you— write  today.  SUNMFG.C0.DEPL261  CHICAGO 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


“I  Saved  263fe  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E 
Lonclry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  alsosave 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Frei 


We  Pay  the  Freight.  Writefor  Fre 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fenci 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 303 MUNCIE,  INC 


IIDES,  FURS,  WOOL,  TALLOW— Best  price 

'Tite  for  latest  quotations. 

IgYSTONE  HIDE  CO.,  LANCASTER,  P, 

lOMFSPlIN  TORATPO  Five  pounds  chewing  $1.' 

viHLOrUl'l  lUDAtlU,  ten,  $3.00;  twenty,  $5.: 


Biokinjf  five  pounds,  $1.25.*  ten.  $2.00;  twenty,’ 
ti^  |fr^ee.  JSendjio  money.  Pay  when  received. 


twenty,  $>o. 

$3.50.  Pipe  i 


,  *  ^  nv  j 1 1 v/ ii ,  , 

UCKY  TOBACCO  CO., 


PADUCAH, 


Program  of  New  Jersey’s 
Agricultural  Week 
at  Trenton 

A  MODEL  cranberry  bog,  showing  how  this 
crop  is  grown  and  harvested  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  will  be  one  of  the  interesting  exhibits  at 
the  State  Farm  Products  Exposition  to  be 
staged  at  the  Trenton  Armory,  beginning 
January  15,  as  a  feature  of  “Agricultural 
Week.”  Few  of  the  public  who  eat  cranberry 
sauce  and  other  tasty  products  of  the  tart 
berry  that  grows  in  the  swamp  lands,  know  that 
its  modern  production  has  reached  a  high  level 
of  culture,  which  the  exhibit  will  show. 

The  Annual  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural 
Convention  opens  on  next  Tuesday,  January 
15,  at  1:30  P.M.,  when  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  County  Boards 
of  Agriculture  will  meet  in  the  Squad  Room  of 
the  Armory  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  At  this  meeting 
the  officers  for  1924  will  be  elected,  reports  will 
be  made  and  agricultural  problems  discussed. 
The  annual  banquet  will  be  held  in  the  evening 
at  6:30.  Enos  Lee,  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  will  be  the 
main  speaker. 

On  Wednesday,  which  will  be  the  general 
opening  of  the  State  Agricultural  Convention, 
the  meeting  will  be  called  to  order  in  the 
Assembly  Room  of  the  State  Capitol.  The 
Hon.  J.  S.  Frelinghuysen  will  preside.  The 
address  of  welcome  will  be  delivered  by 
Governor  Silzer.  The  afternoon  session  will 
be  devoted  to  addresses  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Agee,  Dr.  J.  C.  McNeil,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  A.  L.  Clark, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets;  H.  B.  Weis, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  In¬ 
spection;  Dr.  T.  J.^Headlee,  State  Entomolo¬ 
gist;  Dr.  W.  H.  Martin,  State  Plant  Patholo¬ 
gist;  Dr.  J.  G.  Pipman,  Director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  and 
Hon.  D.  H.  Agans,  Master  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Grange. 

The  meeting  will  reconvene  in  the  evening  to 
listen  to  the  report  of  the  committee  oft  resolu¬ 
tions. 

On  Wednesday,  January  16,  the  New  Jersey 
Federation  of  County  Boards  of  Agriculture 
will  meet  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  of  the 
State  Capitol.  Gray  Silver,  Washington 
Representative  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  will  ^be  the  main  speaker  of  this 
meeting. 

On  Thursday,  January  17,  there  will  be 
meetings  of  poultrymen,  cattle-breeders,  po¬ 
tato-growers,  veterinarians  and  beekeepers. 
The  New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Association  will 
meet  in  the  Squad  Room  of  the  State  Armory 
at  Trenton.  This  meeting  will  include  ad¬ 
dresses  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Beaudette,  Poultry 
Pathologist  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station;  Dr.  D.  C.  Kennard  of  the  Ohio 
State  Experiment  Station;  H.  B.  Walker, 
general  manager,  Atlantic  Coast  Poultry 
Producers  Cooperative  Association,  as  well  as 
short  talks  by  a  number  of  prominent  poultry- 
men  of  New  Jersey.  The  Holstein  Friesian 
Association  of  New  Jersey  will  meet  in  the 
Assembly  Chamber  of  the  State  Capitol.  The 
New  Jersey  Guernsey  Breeders  Association 
will  meet  in  the  Guernsey  Booth  at  the  Armory 
for  a  get-together  meeting,  later  proceeding  to 
Moose  Hall.  The  breeders  of  Jersey  Cattle 
will  assemble  in  the  Armory  at  the  Jersey 
Cattle  Booth,  later  proceeding  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Room,  Part  II.  The  New  Jersey  State 
Veterinary  Conference  will  be  held  in  the 
State  Capitol  back  of  the  post  office. 

On  Thursday  morning,  January  17,  the 
New  Jersey  State  Potato  Association  will  meet 
in  Rider  College  Auditorium  with  W.  B. 
Duryee,  president,  presiding.  Speakers  at  the 
potato-growers’  meeting  include  Dr.  J.  G. 
Lipman,  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station;  R.  D.  Hews  of  the 
Maine  Potato  Growers  Association;  and  Dr. 
W.  H.  Martin,  Plant  Pathologist  of  the  -New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  New  Jersey  Beekeepers  Association  will 
open  their  meeting  in  the  Republican  Club. 
One  of  the  main  speakers  will  be  Jay  Smith, 
a  Queen  breeder  of  Vincennes,  Ind. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  dairymen  will 
get  together  at  Hildebrecht’s  Restaurant  for 
their  annual  “  Get-Together”  Banquetat  6  P.M. 
The  potato-growers  association  will  also  as¬ 
semble  at  this  same  eating  place  at  6:30  for 
their  annual  banquet. 

On  Friday,  .January  18,  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  in  the 
Squad  Room  of  the  Armory.  This  meeting 
will  open  with  a  round  table  discussion  with 
several  growers  participating.  The  round 
table  discussion  will  be  followed  with  an 
address  by  Professor  E.  C.  Auchter,  College 
Park,  Md. 

Other  association  meetings  on  Friday  will  be 
the  New  Jersey  State  Potato  Association,  the 
New  Jersey  Alfalfa  Association,  The  Home 
Bureau  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  Bee¬ 
keepers  Association,  Town  and  Country 
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Double  the  Net  Dairy  Profit/ 


—  and  flop  dreading  cow 
diseases ;  at  one  ftrohe. 


One  cent  a  day 

per  cow  ia  the  average  coat 
of  using  Kow-Kare  as  & 
preventive  of  disease  and 
aid  to  increased  milk  yields 
cTWost  dairymen  feed  a. 
tablespoonful  twice  a  day 
oneweek  out  of  each  month 
Fed  two  weeks  before  and 
two  weeks  after  calving, 
Kow-Kare  strengthens 
the  cow  over  this  critical 
period. 


The  best  dairy  authorities  say  that,  on 
the  average,  an  increase  in  milk  yield  of 
only  10%  will  double  the  net  profit.  This 
is  a  goal  so  moderate  that  it  can  be  at¬ 
tained  in  almost  every  dairy 

Cows  are  pretty  hardy  creatures,  but  their  gen¬ 
ital  and  digestive  organs — always  hard  worked  In 
the  function  of  milk  making— are  prone  to  break 
down.  The  milk-yield  at  once  suffers. 

These  milk-making  functions  of  nearly  every 
cow,  need  frequent  aid  to  keep  them  toned  up  to 
top-notch  production,  and  to  ward  off  disease. 
Kow-Kare  accomplishes  just  this  purpose.  Acts 
directly  on  the  organs  of  production.  Thus 
strengthened,  you  need  have  little  fear  of  such  cow 
diseases  as  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained  After¬ 
birth,  Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appetite. 

The  milk-flow,  too,  is  surprisingly  increased  by 
the  general  conditioning  action  of  Kow-Kare.  A 
cow  may  have  no  sign  of  disease,  yet  show  a 
substantial  increase  in  yield  when  Kow*Kare  is 
fed  moderately. 

Start  now  to  get  10%  more  milk  from  your 
cows.  Our  free  book,  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor’* 
tells  how  to  use  Kow-Kare  successfully.  Write 
for  your  copy. 

Feed  deaiers.general  stores  and  druggists  sell 
Kow-Kare;  $1.25  and  65c  sizes.  If  your  dealer 
is  not  supplied,  we  will  mail  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  remittance. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,Inc.,Lyndonville,Vt. 

Makers  also  of  Bag  Balm,  Grange  Garget  Remedy. 

Horse  Comfort  and  American  Horse  Tonic. 


t 


'avea 

KOW-KARE 

weekeach 

month 


Qa  penny  a  day  per  cow 


safe  |  Safe  as  a  good  farm  mortgage 
I  and  far  more  convenient 

Federal  Farm  LoanBonds 

Interest  Sure— Readily  Salable— Safe— Tax-free 

These  Bonds  are  equivalent  to  first  mortgages  on  improved 
farms  in  New  England,  New  York  and  Newjersey— all  cultivated 
by  their  owners.  The  twelve  powerful  Federal  Land  Banks  guar¬ 
antee  prompt  payment  of  interest  and  principal.  Can  be  had  in 
At/  3  amounts  of  $40. $100,  $500,  $1000  and  up.  For  details  write  to 

/2  /o  I  The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Q  AT  F^MFN  WE  WILL  pay  YOU  at  the  rate 
’  of  §8.00  per  barrel  selling  quality 
lubricants  to  auto  and  tractor  owners,  garages  and  stores. 
Sell  now  for  immediate  and  spring  delivery.  We  have  been 
in  business  40  years.  The  Manufacturers  OH  and 
Grease  Company,  Dept.  7,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


NATURAL  LEAP  TOBACCO  lbs! $3* od!  IbSmokL°g,1 5 

. "  1  1,1,1  lbs., $1.25;  lOlbs.,  82.00. 

Pay  when  received  jnve  and  recipe  free 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  Dl,  PADUCAH,  KY. 
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The  Broad  Highway  —  By  Jeffery  Farnol 


“  XT  ICE  and  fat,  ain’t  ’e?”  said  the  man,  touching  the  baby’s  apple-like  cheek  with  a  grimy 

l\  finger. 

“Yes.” 

“  Ah — but  you  should  see  ’im  eat,  a  alderman ’s  nothing  to  Lewis — I  calls  ’im  Lewis,  for ’t  were 
at  Lewisham  I  found  ’im,  on  a  Christmas  Eve.” 

“Don’t  you  find  him  a  great  trouble?” 

“Trouble!”  exclaimed  the  man.  “Lewis  ain’t  no  trouble — not  a  bit — never  was,  and  he’s 
great  company,  laming  to  talk  a’ready.” 

“Now,”  said  I,  when  we  had  descended  from  the  van,  “I  propose  to  return  this  purse  to  the 
owner,  if  he  is  to  be  found;  if  not,  I  shall  hand  it  to  the  proper  authorities.” 

“Well!”  said  he,  glancing  back  toward  his  caravan,  “what  about  me?” 

“You  can  go — for  Lewis’s  sake — if  you  will  give  me  your  word  to  live  honestly  henceforth.” 

“You  have  it,  sir — I  swear  it.” 

“Then  let  us  seek  the  owner  of  this  purse.”  So,  coming  to  where  the  quack  doctor  was  still 
holding  forth— there,  seated  upon  the  shaft  of  the  cart,  was  the  venerable  man.  At  sight  of  him 
the  pickpocket  stopped  and  caught  my  arm. 

“Come,  master,”  said  he,  “coni',  you  never  mean  to  give  up  all  that  good  money — there’s 
fifty  guineas,  and  more,  in  that  purse!” 

But  shaking  off  the  fellow,  I  approached,  and  saluted  the  venerable  man. 


“Sir,”  said  I,  “you  have  had  your  pocket 
picked.” 

He  turned  and  regarded  me,  and  blew  a 
whiff  of  smoke  slowly  into  the  air. 

Sir,”  he  replied,  “I  found  that  out  five 
minutes  ago.” 

“The  fact  seems  to  trouble  you  very  little,” 
said  I. 

“There,  sir,  being  oung  and  judging  ex¬ 
teriorly,  you  are  wrong.  No  man  can  lose 
fifty-odd  guineas  from  his  pocket  and  remain 
unaffected.” 

“Then,  sir,”  said  I,  “I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  return  your  purse  to  you.”  He  took  it, 
opened  it,  glanced  over  its  contents,  looked  at 
me,  took  out  two  guineas,  looked  at  me  again, 
put  the  money  back,  closed  the  purse,  and, 
dropping  it  into  his  pocket,  bowed  his  acknowl¬ 
edgment.  Having  done  which,  he  made  room 
for  me  to  sit  beside  him. 

“Sir,”  said  he,  chuckling,  “hark  to  that 
lovely  rascal  in  the  cart,  yonder — hark  to 
him!” 

“rpHERE  ’S  nothing  like  pills!”  the  Quack- 

1  salver  was  saying  at  the  top  of  his  voice; 
“place  one  upon  the  tip  o’  the  tongue,  take  a 
drink  o’  water,  swaller,  and  there  you  are. 
Oh,  there ’s  nothing  in  the  world  like  my  Elixir 
Anthropos  for  coughs,  colds,  and  the  rheu¬ 
matics,  for  sore  throats,  sore  eyes,  sore  backs— 
good  for  the  croup,  measles,  and  chicken-pox 
— a  certain  cure  for  dropsy,  scurvy,  and  the 
king’s  evil;  there ’s  no  disease  or  ailment,  dis¬ 
covered  or  invented,  as  my  pills  won't  soothe, 
heal,  hameliorate,  and;  /.'harm  away,  and  all  I 
charge  is  one  shilling  a  box.  Hand  ’em  round, 
Jonas.”  Whereupon  the  fellow  in  the  clown’s 
dress,  stepping  down  from  the  cart,  began 
handing  out  the  boxes  of  pills  and  taking  in  the 
shillings  as  fast  as  he  conveniently  could. 

“A  thriving  trade!”  said  my  venerable 
companion.  Here,  puffing  at  his  pipe,  he 
looked  at  me  in  surprise. 

“Remarkable!”  said  he. 

“What  is,  sir?” 

“While  I  listened  I  have  actually  let  my 
oipe  go  out.”  As  he  spoke  he  thrust  one  hand 
into  his  pocket,  when  he  glanced  slowly  all 
round,  and  back  once  more  to  me. 

“Remarkable!”  said  he  again. 

“What  now,  sir?” 

“  My  purse  has  gone  again!  ” 

“What!— gone!”  I  ejaculated. 

“Vanished!”  said  he. 

“Come  with  me,”  said  I,  springing  up, 
“there  is  yet  a  chance  that  we  may  recover 
it.”  Forthwith  I  led  him  to  where  had  stood 
a  certain  gayly-painted  caravan,  but  it  was 
gone. 

“Most  annoying!”  said  he,  shaking  his 
venerable  head. 

“My  purse  is  entirely  at  your  disposal,  sir,” 
said  I,  “though,  to  be  sure,  a  very — ”  But 
there  I  stopped,  staring  in  my  turn,  blankly 
at  him. 

“Ha?”  he  exclaimed,  his  eyes  twinkling. 

“Yes,”  I  nodded,  “the  rascal  made  off  with 
my  purse  also;  we  are  companions  in  mis¬ 
fortune.” 

“Then  as  such,  young  sir,  come  and  dine 
with  me.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,  but  I  am  half  expecting  to 
meet  with  certain  good  friends  of  mine,  though 
I  am  none  the  Jess  honored  by  your  offer.” 

“So  be  it,  young  sir;  then  permit  me  to  wish 
you  a  very  ‘Good  day!’”  and,  touching  the 
brim  of  his  hat  with  the  long  stem  of  his  pipe, 
t  he  Venerable  Man  turned  and  left  me. 

BENDING  my  steps  homeward,  I  came  to  a 
part  of  the  Fair  where  drinking-booths  had 
been  set  up,  and  where  they  were  preparing 
to  roast  an  ox  whole.  Two  or  three  times  I  was 
rudely  jostled  as  I  made  my  way  along,  so 
that  my  temper  was  already  something  the 
worse,  when  I  came  full  upon  two  fellows  who 
held  a  struggling  girl  between  them — to  each 
of  whom  I  reached  out  a  hand,  and,  gripping 
them  firmly  by  their  collars,  brought  their  two 
heads  together  with  a  sounding  crack — and 


then  I  saw  that  the  girl  was  Prudence.  Next 
moment  we  were  running,  hand  in  hand,  with 
the  two  fellows  in  pursuit.  But  Prudence  was 
wonderfully  fleet  and  light  of  foot,  wherefore, 
doubling  and  turning  among  carts,  tents,  and 
boqths,  we  had  soon  outstripped  our  pursuers. 
In  spite  of  which  Prudence  still  ran  on  till, 
catching  her  foot  in  some  obstacle,  she  tripped, 
and  would  have  fallen  but  for  my  arm. 

And  looking  down  into  her  flushed  face, 
glowing  through  the  sweet  disorder  of  her 
glossy  curls,  I  could  not  but  think  how  lovely 
she  was.  But,  as  I  watched,  the  color  fled 
from  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  dilated*  and  she 
started  away  from  me. 

Now,  turning  hastily,  I  saw  that  we  were 
standing  close  by  a  certain  small,  dirty  tent, 
the  canvas  of  which  had  been  slit  with  a  knife — 
and  my  movement  had  been  quick  enough  to 
enable  me  to  see  a  face  vanish  through  the 
canvas.  And,  fleeting  though  the  glimpse  had 
been,  yet,  in  the  lowering  brow,  the  glare  of  the 
eye,  and  the  set  of  the  great  jaw,  I  had  seen — 
Death. 

And,  after  we  had  walked  on  a  while  to¬ 
gether,  I  noticed  that  Prue  trembled. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Peter,”  she  whispered,  glancing 
back,  “did  ye  see?” 

“Yes,  Prudence,  I  saw.”  And  I  also  glanced 
back  toward  the  villainous  little  tent,  and 
though  the  face  appeared  no  more,  I  was 
aware,  nevertheless,  of  a  sudden  foreboding  of 
evil  to  come;  for  in  those  features,  disfigured 
with  black  rage  and  passion,  I  had  recognized 
the  face  of  Black  George. 


BOOK  TWO 
CHAPTER  I 

OF  STORM,  AND  TEMPEST,  AND  OF  THE  COMING 
OF  CHARMIAN 

“  H  ARM  IAN!” 

I  started  up  in  bed,  broad  awake,  and 
listening;  yet  the  tumult  was  all  about  me 
still — the  hiss  and  beat  of  rain,  and  the  sound 
of  a  rushing,  mighty  wind,  a  wind  that  screamed 
about  me,  and  filled  the  woods,  near  and 
far,  with  a  deep  booming,  pierced,  now  and 
then,  by  the  splintering  crash  of  snapping 
bough  or  falling  tree.  And  yet,  somewhere  in 
this  frightful  pandemonium  of  sound,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  cry  still  faintly  echoed: 

“Charmian!” 

So  appalling  was  all  this  to  my  newly- 
awakened  senses,  that  I  remained,  for  a  time, 
staring  into  the  darkness  as  one  dazed.  Pres¬ 
ently,  however,  I  rose,  and,  donning  some 
clothes,  mended  the  fire  which  still  smouldered 
upon  the  hearth,  and,  having  filled  and  lighted 
my  pipe,  sat  down  to  listen  to  the  awful  voices 
of  the  storm. 

Now,  in  a  while,  becoming  conscious  that  my 
pipe  was  smoked  out  and  cold,  I  reached  up 
my  hand  to  my  tobacco-box  upon  the  mantel- 
s  elf.  Yet  even  as  my  fingers  closed  upon  it, 
above  the  wailing  of  the  storm,  above  the  hiss 
and  patter  of  driven  rain,  there  rose  a  long- 
drawn  cry: 

“Charmian!” 

So  I  sat  there  with  my  face  screwed  round  to 
the  casement  behind  me,  that,  :  s  I  watched! 
shook  and  rattled  beneath  each  wind-gust,  as  if 
some  hand  strove  to  pluck  it  open. 

How  long  I  remain  d  thus,  I  am  unable  to 
say,  but,  all  at  on  e,  the  door  of  the  cottage 
burst  open  with  a  crash,  and  immediately  the 
quiet  room  was  full  of  rioting  wind  and  tempest; 
such  a  wind  as  stopped  my  breath,  and  sent 
up  a  swirl  of  smoke  and  sparks  from  the  fire. 
And,  borne  upon  this  wind,  like  some  spirit  of 
the  storm,  was  a  woman  with  flying  draperies 
and  long,  streaming  hair,  who  turned,  and, 
with  knee  and  shoulder,  forced  to  the  door,  and 
so  leaned  there,  panting. 

Tall  she  was,  and  nobly  shaped,  for  her  wet 
gown  clung,  disclosing  the  sinuous  lines.  Her 
dress,  too,  had  been  wrenched  and  torn  at  the 
neck,  and,  through  the  shadow  of  her  fallen 
hair,  I  caught  the  ivory  gleam  of  her  shoulder. 


Here  I  reached  down  my  tobacco-box  and 
mechanically  began  to  fill  my  pipe,  watching 
her  the  while. 

Suddenly  she  started,  and  seemed  to  listen. 
Then,  with  a  swift,  stealthy  movement,  she 
slipped  from  before  the  door,  and  I  noticed 
that  she  hid  one  hand  behind  her. 

“Charmian!” 

The  woman  crouched  back  against  the  wall, 
with  her  eyes  toward  the  door,  and  always 
her  right  hand  was  hidden  in  the  folds  of  her 
petticoat.  So  we  remained,  she  watching  the 
door,  and  I,  her. 

“Charmian!’ 

THE  voice  was  very  near  now,  and,  almost 
immediately  after,  a  heavy  fist  pounded 
upon  the  door. 

“Oh,  Charmian,  you’re  there — inside — I 
know  you  are.  I  swore  you  should  never 
escape  me,  and  you  sha’n’t!  ”  A  hand  fumbled 
upon  the  latch,  the  door  swung  open,  and  a 
man  entered.  As  he  did  so  I  leapt  forward, 
and  caught  the  woman’s  wrist.  There  was  a 
blinding  flash,  a  loud  report,  and  a  bullet 
buried  itself  somewhere  in  the  rafters  over¬ 
head.  With  a  strange,  repressed  cry,  she 
turned  upon  me  so  fiercely  that  I  fell  back 
before  her. 

The  newcomer,  meantime,  had  closed  the 
door,  latching  it  very  carefully,  and  now, 
standing  before  it,  folded  his  arms.  He  was  a 
very  tall  man,  with  a  rain-sodden  hat  crushed 
low  upon  his  brows,  and  wrapped  in  a  long, 
many-caped  overcoat,  the  skirts  of  which  were 
woefully  mired  and  torn.  All  at  once  he 
laughed,  very  softly  and  musically. 

“So,  you  would  have  killed  me,  would  you, 
Charmian — shot  me — like  a  dog?”  His  tone 
was  soft  as  his  laugh  and  equally  musical,  and 
yet  neither  was  good  to  hear.  “  So  you  thought 
you  had  lost  me,  did  you,  when  you  gave  me 
the  slip,  a  while  ago?  Escape  me?  Why,  I 
tell  you,  I  would  search  for  you  day  and  night 
— hunt  the  world  over  until  I  foimd  you, 
Charmian,”  said  he,  speaking  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

They  stood  facing  each  other,  like  two 
adversaries,  each  measuring  the  other’s 
strength,  without  appearing  to  be  conscious  of 
my  presence;  indeed,  the  man  had  not  so  much 
as  looked  toward  me  eyen  when  I  had  struck  up 
the  pistol. 

Now  with  every  minute  I  was  becoming 
more  curious  to  see  this  man’s  face,  hidden  as 
it  was  in  the  shadow  of  his  dripping  hat  brim. 
Yet  the  fire  had  burned  low. 

“You  always  were  a  spitfire,  were  n’t  you, 
Charmian?”  he  went  on  in  the  same  gentle 
voice;  “hot,  and  fierce,  and  proud — the  flame 
beneath  the  ice — I  knew  that,  and  loved  you 
the  better  for  it;  and  so  I  determined  to  win 
you,  Charmian — whether  you  would  or  no.” 

His  voice  had  sunk  to  a  murmur  again,  and 
he  drew  a  slow  step  nearer  to  her. 

“How  wonderful  you  are,  Charmian!  I 
have  always  loved  you.  And  to-night — ” 
He  paused,  and  I  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that 
he  was  smiling.  “And  to-night  you  would  have 
killed  me,  Charmian — shot  me — like  a  dog! 
You  have  flouted,  coquetted,  scorned,  and 
mocked  me — for  three  years,  Charmian,  and 
to-night  you  would  have  killed  me— and  I — 
would  not  have  it  otherwise,  for  surely  you 
can  see  that  this  of  itself  must  make  your 
final  surrender — even  sweeter.” 

With  a  gesture  utterly  at  variance  with  his 
voice,  so  sudden,  fierce,  and  passionate  was  it, 
he  sprang  toward  her  with  outstretched  arms. 
But,  quick  as  lie,  she  eluded  him,  and,  before 
he  could  reach  her,  I  stepped  between  them. 

SIR,”  said  I,  “a  word  with  you.” 

“Out  of  my  way,  bumpkin!”  he  re¬ 
torted,  and,  brushing  me  aside,  made  after  her. 
I  caught  him  by  the  skirts  of  his  loose,  long  coat, 
but,  with  a  dexterous  twist,  he  had  left  it  in 
my  grasp.  Yet  the  check,  momentary  though 
it  was,  enabled  her  to  slip  through  the  door  of 
that  room  which  had  once  been  Donald’s,  and, 
before  he  could  reach  it,  I  stood  upon  the 
threshold.  He  regarded  me  for  a  moment 
beneath  his  hat  brim,  and  seemed  undecided 
how  to  act. 

“My  good  fellow,”  said  he  at  last,  “I  will 
buy  your  cottage  of  you— for  to-night — name 
your  price.” 

I  shook  my  head.  Hereupon  he  drew  a  thick 
purse  from  his  pocket,  and  tossed  it,  chinking, 
to  my  feet. 

“There  are  two  hundred  guineas,  bumpkin, 
maybe  more— pick  them  up,  and — go,”  and 
turning,  he  flung  open  the  door. 

Obediently  I  stooped,  and,  taking  up  the 
purse,  rolled  it  in  the  coat  which  I  still  held, 
and  tossed  both  out  of  the  cottage. 

“Sir,”  said  I,  “be  so  very  obliging  as  to 
follow  your  property.” 

“Ah!”  he  murmured,  “very  pretty,  on  my 
soul!”  And,  in  that  same  moment,  his 
knuckles  caught  me  fairly  between  the  eyes, 


and  he  was  upon  me  swift,  and  fierce,  and  lithe 
as  a  panther. 

I  remember  the  glint  of  his  eyes  and  the 
flash  of  his  bared  teeth,  as  we  swayed  to  and 
fro,  overturning  the  chairs,  and  crashing  into 
unseen  obstacles.  In  that  dim  and  narrow 
place  it  was  blind,  brutal  work,  fierce,  and 
grim,  and  silent.  Once  he  staggered  and  fel,’| 
heavily,  carrying  the  table  crashing  with  him,’! 
and  I  saw  him  wipe  blood  from  his  face  as  he 
rose;  and  once  I  was  beaten  to  my  knees,  but 
was  up  before  he  could  reach  me  again,  though 
the  fire  upon  the  hearth  spun  giddily  round 
and  round,  and  the  floor  heaved  oddly  beneath 
my  feet. 

Up  and  down  the  room  we  staggered,  grim 
and  voiceless — out  through  the  open  door- 
out  into  the  whirling  blackness  of  the  storm. 
And  there,  amid  the  tempest,  lashed  by  driving 
rain  and  deafened  by  the  roaring  rush  of  wind, 
we  fought. 

I  beat  him  with  my  fists,  but  his  head  was 
down  between  his  arms;  I  tore  at  his  wrists, 
but  he  gripped  my  throat  the  tighter;  and  now 
we  were  down,  rolling  upon  the  sodden  grass,  ! 
and  now  we  were  up,  stumbling  and  slipping, 
but  ever  the  gripping  fingers  sank  the  deeper, 
choking  the  strength  and  life  out  of  me.  Then 
■ — something  clutched  and  dragged  us  by  the 
feet,  we  tottered,  swayed  helplessly,  and 
plunged  down  together.  But,  as  we  fell,  the 


THE  STORY  SO  FAR 

T  seems  as  though  Peter  Vibart, 
disinherited  young  gallant,  had 
come  to  the  end  of  his  quest  for 
a  place  to  live  and  earn  an  honest 
living.  He  has  made  habitable  an 
old  “haunted”  cottage,  and  works  by 
day  for  Black  George,  the  village 
blacksmith.  Among  his  friends  are 
Prue,  once  George’s  sweetheart,  Si¬ 
mon,  the  Innkeeper,  and  the  Ancient, 
a  quaint  old  man.  Peter  has  gone  to 
the  Fair,  and  discovering  a  pickpocket 
is  about  to  turn  him  in,  when  the  man 
shows  him  a  sleeping  baby  in  a  neatly 
kept  van. 


deadly,  gripping  fingers  slackened  for  a 
moment,  and  in  that  moment  I  had  broken 
free,  and,  rolling  clear,  stumbled  up  to  my 
feet.  Yet  even  then  I  was  still  encumbered, 
and,  stooping  down,  found  the  overcoat  twisted 
tightly  about  my  foot  and  ankle.  As  I  loosed 
it,  I  inwardly  blessed  that  tattered  garment, 
for  it  seemed  that  to  it  I  owed  my  life. 

I  remember  a  blind  groping  in  the  dark,  a 
wild  hurly-burly  of  random  blows,  a  sudden 
sharp  pain  in  my  right  hand — a  groan,  and  I 
was  standing  with  the  swish  of  the  rain  about 
me,  and  the  moaning  of  the  wind. 

HOW  long  I  remained  thus  I  cannot  tell,  but 
the  cool  rain  upon  my  face  refreshed  me, 
and  the  strong,  clean  wind  in  my  nostrils  was 
wonderfully  grateful.  Presently,  I  brushed 
the  wet  hair  from  my  eyes,  and  stared  round 
me  into  the  pitchy  darkness. 

“Where  are  you?”  said  I  at  last,  and  this 
was  the  first  word  uttered  during  the  struggle; 
“where  are  you?” 

Receiving  no  answer,  I  advanced  cautiously 
(for  it  was,  as  I  have  said,  black  dark),  and  so, 
presently,  touched  something  yielding  with 
my  foot. 

“Come — get  up!”  said  I,  stooping  to  lay  a 
hand  upon  him,  “get  up,  I  say.”  But  he 
never  moved;  he  was  lying  upon  his  face,  and, 
as  I  raised  his  head,  my  fingers  encountered  a 
smooth,  round  stone,  buried  in  the  grass,  and 
the  touch  of  that  stone  thrilled  me  from  head 
to  foot  with  sudden  dread.  Hastily  I  tore 
open  waistcoat  and  shirt,  and  pressed  my  hand 
above  his  heart,  then  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and,  rising,  took  him  beneath  the  arms  and 
began  to  half  drag,  half  carry  him  toward  the 
cottage. 

I  had  proceeded  thus  but  some  dozen  yards 
or  so  when,  during  a  momentary  lull  in  the 
storm,  I  thought  I  heard  a  faint  “Hallo,”  and 
looking  about,  saw  a  twinkling  light  that 
hovered  to  and  fro,  coming  and  going,  yet 
growing  brighter  each  moment.  Setting  dow  n 
my  burden,  therefore,  I  hollowed  my  hands 
about  my  mouth,  and  shouted.  4 

“This  way!”  i  called;  “this  way!” 

“Be  that  you,  sir?”  cried  a  man’s  voice  at 
no  great  distance. 

“This  way!”  I  called  again.  The  words 
seemed  to  reassure  the  fellow,  for  the  light 
advanced  once  more,  and  as  he  came  up,  I 
made  him  out  to  be  a  postilion,  and  the  light 
he  carried  was  the  lanthorn  of  a  chaise. 

l“ Why — sir!”  he  began,  looking  me  up  and 
down,  bythe  light  of  his  lanthorn,  “strike 
(Continued  on  page  41 ) 
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How  to  Trap  the  Muskrat 

One  of  the  Most  Popular  of  the  Fur  Bearers 


TH'E  demand  for  muskrat 
fur  is  stronger  than  for 
any  other  kind,  because  it  is  used  so  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  making  of  medium  priced  coats 
and  other  fur  garments.  As  a  result  these 
pelts  are  becoming  more  valuable  every  year, 
Snd  the  demand  for  this  fur  is  sure  to  remain 
strong  and  firm. 

The  muskrat  lives  in  upward  sloping  holes 
in  the  banks  of  lakes,  ponds  and  running 
streams.  They  can  swim  quite  a  distance 
under  water,  and  during  warm  weather  it  is 
easy  for  them  to  swim  to  their  feeding  grounds. 
They  swim  both  with  their  heads  out  of  the 
water  and  entirely  below  the  surface.  After 
going  quite  a  distance  along  under  water  they 
put  their  noses  out  of  the  water  somewhere 
among  the  grass  or  weeds,  and  after  taking  a 
good  breath,  they  draw  back  under  the  water 
and  swim  on  in  the  direction  they  are  going. 
But  if  they  are  not  scared  they  will  swim  with 
heads  out  of  the  water. 

The  muskrat’s  house  always  has  an  opening 
down  into  the  river,  creek  or  pond,  under  the 
ice,  so  they  can  go  in  and  out  at  pleasure. 
When  necessary  to 
make  long  journeys 
in  winter,  under  the 
ice,  the  muskrat 
starts  with  a  full 
breath,  goes  until  it 
has  to  breathe  again, 
then  comes  up 
against  the  under 
side  of  the  ice  and 
lets  the  air  out,  and 
it  gathers  in  large 
bubbles  against  the 
ice.  In  a  very  short 
time  this  bad  air  is 
purified  by  the  ice 
and  cold  water,  when 
the  muskrat  breathes 
it  in  again,  repeating 
this  performance  as 
often  as  necessary 
during  the  journey. 

Getting  Him  Under 
the  Ice 

You  can  easily 
take  advantage  of 
this  peculiarity  of 
the  muskrat.  When 
it  is  frightened  out 
of  its  home  and  dives 
under  the  ice,  follow  it  along  the  ice,  or  beside 
a  narrow  stream,  and  when  you  see  the  animal 
rise  up  and  put  its  nose  to  the  under  side  of 
the  ice,  wait  until  it  has  breathed  against  the 
ice;  then  strike  the  ice  with  a  long  stick  at  this 
place  and  drive  it  away  before  it  takes  the  air 
back.  In  a  short  time  it  will  drown.  Then 
chop  it  out  through  the  ice. 

Muskrat  dens  are  sometimes  hard  to  find, 
since  the  opening  is  under  water,  the  den 
sloping  back  and  upward  into  the  bank,  but 
good  trapping  methods  will  bring  you  many 
pelts  just  the  same. 

Using  Apples  for  Bait 
To  catch  muskrats  put  an  apple  on  the 
sharpened  end  of  a  stick  and  stick  this  into 
the  mud  at  the  edge  of  a  stream  where  the 
water  is  three  or  four  inches  deep.  Let  the 
apple  be  from  two  to  six  inches  above  the 
water.  Try  this  a  night  or  two  at  different 
plares  along  a  stream,  with  at  least  two  traps 
set  near  the  stick,  and  if  the  animals  are  there¬ 
about  you’ll  soon  begin  to  catch  them.  Stake 
the  traps  as  far  out  in  the  stream  as  possible, 
to  drown  the  animals  quickly.  When  first 
caught  a  muskrat  makes  a  plunge  for  deep 
water  if  it  is  within  reach,  and  drowns  before 
it  gets  over  its  fright. 

A  rocky  place  in  the  middle  of  a  running 
stream  where  several  rocks  jut  out  of  the 
water  is  another  good  place  to  catch  muskrats. 
Set  your  traps  around  on  flat  rocks  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  surface,  chain  to  rocks,  and 
place  bits  of  apple,  parsnip,  cabbage  or  turnip 
around  on  the  rocks  above  the  surface.  Tie  an 
apple,  parsnip  or  turnip  to  a  rock  by  a  string, 
place  a  trap  or  two  within  the  string’s  length 
of  the  place,  and  the  animal,  in  pulling  at  it, 
will  circle  around  and  get  into  the  trap. 

When  streams  are  frozen  over,  and  there  are 
no  open  places  for  muskrats  to  pass  in  and  out 
ixcept  what  they  themselves  keep  open,  go 
along  one  of  these  streams 'until  you  come  to  a 
place  where  the  water  runs  swift.  Here  the 
ice  will  be  thin  and  the  stream  shallow. 
Break  a  hole  ctnd  set  the  trap  just  under  the 
hole.  If  the  water  is  over  four  inches  deep 
scrape  up  earth  and  rock  to  make  it  that 
depth;  Run  chain  up  or  down  stream  under 
the  ice  to  its  full  length,  and  at  that  place 
break  a  small  hole  and  drive  your  stake  down 
until  top  is  even  with  ice.  Naturally  all  the 
rats,  mink  and  other  water  animals  that  travel 


the  streams  will  more  than 
likely  go  in  and  out  at 
the  hole  where  your  trap  is.  Let  the  trap 
be  a  stout  one,  as  you  are  apt  to  catch  a  mink 
or  otter.  It  isn’t  necessary  to  bait  this  trap. 

Another  good  set  is  to  place  your  trap  at 
the  den  where  you  see  fresh  signs,  in  about 
four  inches  of  water,  and  have  a  sliding  pole  so 
as  to  drown  them  as  soon  as  caught.  Or  set 
the  trap  in  the  sand  near  the  mouth  of  their 
dens,  and  scatter  shelled  corn  or  bits  of  apple 
in  the  sand  around  the  trap  and  inside  the 
jaws. 

Go  along  the  bank  of  a  stream  with  a  spade 
and  make  some  little  mounds  at  the  water’s 
edge,  and  set  your  traps  on  these.  Muskrats 
are  much  given  to  sitting  on  elevated  objects 
just  in  the  edge  of  shallow  water.  If  there  is 
danger  of  someone  stealing  your  traps  get 
into  the  water  with  a  boat  or  wade  in  with 
your  rubber  boots  and  make  the  mounds  out 
in  the  water,  if  not  too  deep,  by  raking  up 
mud  and  broken  rock  from  the  bottom.  Bait 
with  shelled  corn,  apples,  parsnips  or  turnips. 

Another  good  set:  Take  your  spade  and  dig 

a  trench  from  the 
water’s  edge  back 
into  the  bank  a  foot 
or  two.  Let  the 
bottom  of  the  little 
ditch  be  level,  and 
deep  enough  for  the 
water  to  stand  two 
or  three  inches  deep 
over  the  bottom. 
Put  an  apple,  a 
parsnip  and  a  turnip 
in  the  back  end  of 
the  trench,  and  set  a 
steel  trap  about  five 
inches  in  front  of  this 
bait.  By  using  a 
strong  trap  you  may 
catch  a  coon,  mink  or 
otter.  Where  the 
bank  is  too  steep  to 
dig  this  ditch  a  small 
pen  can  be  made  at 
the  edge  of  the  water 
with  sodden  chunks 
or  rock.  Leave  the 
end  next  to  the  water 
open.  Cover  with 
bark  or  sticks.  Put 
the  bait  in  the  back 
part  and  set  a  trap 
five  or  six  inches  in  front  of  it,  just  under  the 
surface  of  the  water.  If  the  water  is  clear 
cover  trap  with  something,  as  you  may  catch 
some  other  more  suspicious  animal. 

Let  this  pen  be  narrow,  so  an  animal  can’t 
get  to  the  bait  without  putting  a  foot  into  a 
trap.  Stake  your  trap  as  far  out  in  the  water 
as  possible,  so  whatever  you  catch  will  drown 
before  it  has  time  to  gnaw  or  twist  a  foot  off. 

The  colder  the  weather  the  more  careful 
should  you  be  to  keep  several  holes  open  in  the 
water  near  the  bank.  A  good  place  for  these  is 
near  the  sprangled  roots  of  a  tree  growing  at 
the  water’s  edge,  and  partly  in  the  water. 
The  bank  here  should  be  long  and  sloping  above 
and  below  the  tree,  but  gradually  getting 
steeper  near  the  tree,  in  order  that  water 
animals  traveling  up  or  down  stream  along  the 
bank  will  see  the  hole  in  the  ice.  If  the  water 
is  too  deep  here  to  set  traps  on  the  bottom 
under  this  hole,  set  several  around  it  on  the 
ice,  also  along  the  bank  nearest  the  hol£,  just 
at  the  edge  of  the  water,  covering  them  with 
moss,  pine  needles,  damp  leaves,  feathers  or 
cat  fur,  baiting  the  place  with  corn,  parsnips, 
apples,  or  almost  any  kind  of  green  vegetables. 

Skin  muskrats,  if  possible,  as  soon  as  caught. 
If  frozen  they  will  have  to  be  thawed  out. 
Stretch  the  pelts  evenly,  and  moderately 
tight,  and  tack  to  boards  immediately,  with 
the  flesh  side  out.  The  stretching  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  pelts  will  not  dry  too  thick. 


GOOD  JANUARY  BULLETINS 

OU  will  find  in  the  following  list  several 
bulletins  which  might  be  of  much  interest 
and  service  to  you.  They  are  free  of  charge 
and  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Bureau 
of  Publications,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Farmers’  Bulletin,  181,  Pruning;  828,  Farm 
Reservoirs;  847,  Potato  Storage  and  Storage 
Houses;  947,  Care  and  Repair  of  Mowers, 
Reapers,  Binders;  1036,  Care  and  Repair  of 
Grain  Separators;  1040,  An  Illustrated  Poultry 
Primer;  1091,  Lining  and  Loading  Cars  of 
Potatoes  for  Protection  from  Cold;  1117, 
Forestry  and- Farm  Income;  1131,  Tile  Trench¬ 
ing  Machinery;  1160,  Diseases  of  Apples  in 
Storage;  1194,  Operating  a  Home  Heating 
Plant;  1387,  Laws  Relating  to  Fur  Animals  for 
the  Season  1923-24. 


By  ISAAC  MOTES 


Taking  a  “rat”  from  under  a  sluice  bridge 


How  Federal  Land  Banks 
Help  Farmers  Get  Ahead 

THROUGH  membership  in  a  mighty  cooperative  loan  sys¬ 
tem,  nearly  300,000  farmers  are  paying  off  their  mortgages. 
Through  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  these  farmers  are 
securing  better  terms  and  lower  interest  rates.  Besides,  every 
borrower  shares  in  the  profits  earned  Already,  more  than 
$7,000,000  has  been  paid  as  dividends. 

Money  for  these  mortgage  loans  is  gotten  through  the  sale  of 
Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds.  Money  invested  in  these  Bonds  helps 
to  build  up  the  farming  business  by  providing  needed  capital. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  have  all  the  safety  of  good  farm 
mortgages,  plus  additional  guarantees. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  are  free  from  all  taxes,  except 
inheritance  taxes.  Interest  received  from  them  is  free  from 
income  taxes. 

You  can  turn  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  into  cash  on  short 
notice  or  use  them  as  security  for  a  bank  loan. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  yield  a  regular  income,  payable 
twice  a  year.  Price  and  interest  rate  on  request. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  may  be  had  in  denominations 
to  fit  your  bank  account:  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000  and 
$10,000.  Your  choice  of  coupon  or  registered  form,  delivered 
by  registered  mail.  Correspondence  confidential.  Remember, 
the  words  “The  Federal  Land  Bank”  appear  at  the  top  of 
every  bond  issued  by  a  Federal  Land  Bank. 

Should  you  desire  a  Federal  Farm  Loan,  apply  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  of  the  nearest  National  Farm  Loan  Association. 
Your  County  Agent  can  give  his  name  and  address. 

Write  today  for  free  pamphlet,  “Getting 
Together  To  Get  Ahead.”  Address  the  near¬ 
est  Federal  Land  Bank  or  the  Fiscal  Agent 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  Support  your  only 
national  cooperative  lending  and  investing 
system,  by  putting  your  surplus  funds  into 
Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds. 


Springfield,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Wichita,  Kansas 


Federal  Land  Banks  are  located  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Berkeley,  Cal.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Omaha,  Nebr.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Colombia,  S.  C. 
Houston,Texas 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Fiscal  Agent 

Federal  Land  Banks 

Washington,  D*  C. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  tur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women), robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered;  or  we 
can  make  your  hides  into  Oak  Tanned 
Harness  or  Slaughter  Sole  or  Belt  Leath¬ 
er;  your  calfskins  Into  Shoe  Leather. 

Colors,  Gun  Metal,  Mahogany,  Russet  or 
lighter  shade.  Calfskins  tanned  in  the 
lighter  shades  of  shoe  leather,  also 
make  elegant  stand  and  table  covera; 
great  for  birthday,  wedding  and  holi¬ 
day  gifts. 

LET  US  FIX  YOUR 
WORN  FURS 

freshen,  repair  and  reshape  them 
needed.  Furs  are  very  light  weight, 
therefore  it  would  cost  but  little  to  send  them  in  to  us 
by  Parcel  Post  and  get  our  estimate  of  cost;  then  we 
will  hold  them  aside  awaiting  your  decision.  If  you  say 
“go  ahead,”  very  well;  we  will  do  so  and  hold  them 
free  of  storage  until  you  want  them.  If  you  say  “no,” 
we  will  return  them  post-paid. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  and  style  book  combined  give3 
a  lot  of  useful  information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides.  About  our  safe  dyeing  process  on 
cow  and  horse  hides,  calf  and  fur  skins.  About  dressing 
fine  fur  skins  and  making  them  into  neckpieces,  mutis 
and  garments.  About  taxidermy  and  Head  Mounting. 


The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


We  Want  Your  Cow 
or  Horse  Hide 

And  we  will  tan  and  make  you  a 
beautiful  Coat,  Robe  or  Mittens  to 
order.  We  make  and  remodel  ladies’ 
furs.  Prices  reasonable.  Samples 
and  Price  List  FREE. 

Galloway  Coats  and  Robes  for  Sale 
at  Wholesale  Prices.  All  work 
guaranteed. 

References  —  Citizens  State  Bank, 
Milford,  Ind. 

MILFORD  ROBE  &  TANNING  CO. 
237  Elm  Street,  Milford,  Ind. 


Take  a  Trip  to 

BERMUDA 

During  Your  Slack  Season 

Only  2  Days  From  New  York 

Nature’s  Fairyland 

( Average  Yearly  Temperature  70°) 

ALL  OUTDOOR  SPORT5 
MODERN  HOTELS— NO  PASSPORTS 

Sailings  Twice  Weekly 

From  New  York  Weds.  &  Sats. 

VIA  PALATIAL,  TWIN-SCREW 
OIL-BURNING  TRANSATLANTIC  LINERS 

S.S.  “FORT  VICTORIA”  and 
S.S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE” 

Tickets  Interchangeable 

ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL,  St.  Georges,  Bermuda 

Finest  Cuisine  and  Service,  Tennis,  Golf,  Magnifi¬ 
cent  Tiled  Swimming  Pool. 

For  Illustrated  Booklets,  write  to 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  N.Y.,  or  Any  Local  Tourist  Agent 


FREE 

BOOH 


WEAR  FURS 

It’s  Easy  This  Way 

Furs  to  order  at  half  the  cost  from 
hides  of  farm  animals  or  pelts  from 
your  hunt.  Stylish  garments’  warm 
and  beautiful.  Robes,  Rugs,  etc. 

Free  book  tells  how  to  skin  and  care  for 
pelts — all  about  sizes,  styles  and  prices. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 
523  West  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


40 


Owritour  OwnHohuer 

Meet  Jack  Frost  and  Tuneful  Hohner, 
the  merry  monarchs  of  winter.  What 
lively  zest  and  gayety  they  bring  to 
every  outdoor  sport  and  fireside  frolic! 

WINTER  SPORTS 
HARMONY 

Winter’s  the  time  for  jolly  music.  You’ve 
just  GOT  to  have  a  Hohner  mouth  organ 
now.  It  puts  life  into  your  parties  and 
brightens  up  your  lonely  evenings.  Ask 
the  dealer  for  Hohner  Free  Instruction 
Book — if  he  is  out  of  them,  write  “M. 
Hohner,  New  York”  for  one.  Hohner 
Harmonicas  are  sold  everywhere;  50c  up. 


ARMONICAS 


Sent  On 

upward  trial 


SEPARATOR 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION 
to  send  well  made,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $24. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Makes 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  shows  large 
capacity,  easy  running  New  L.  S. 
Model.  See  our  easy 

Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan .  Western  orders  from  Western 
points 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
BOX3052  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


GILLIES’ 

I  BROKEN 

COFFEE 


-  ..  -  FRESH  FROM 

Quality  WHOLESALE  ROASTER 


CPECIAL  introductory  offer!  A  rich,  highly 
appetizing  blend  of  the  finest  grades  specially 
priced  because  of  a  few  small  and  broken  beans  but 
every  bit  as  good  as  the  large  beans.  Delivered  free 
within  300  miles. 

Send  money  or  check  for  $1.00  with  order  or  PAY 
ON  DELIVERY  plus  post  office  10c  collection  charge. 

Money  back  promptly  if  not  satisfied. 

Send  for  free  circular  of  other  co'ffee  values. 


GILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY, Dept.  A14 

Established  S3  years.  235  Washington  St.,  N.Y. 


PLANT  NOW 
Roses  and  Peonies 

Monthly  Tea  Roses  in  all  colors.  3  year 
old,  heavy  roots. 

5  for  $2.00  or  12  for  $4.50 

All  choice  colors  of  Peonies,  3  to  7  years. 
Bloom  first  year. 

4  for  $1.00.  12  for  $2.50 

A  Mixture  of  rare,  named  Gladiolus  bulbs. 

40  for  $1.00.  100  for  $2.00 

Buy  them  now.  All  post  paid 

R.  J.  GIBBONS,  MT.  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


_  Postpaid 

Guaranteed  Ten  Years 

- —  Ladies*  wrist  watch, small  thin  model, 

with  ribbon  bracelet,  fancy  clasp.  Jeweled  movement  guaranteed 
10  years.  Yours  postpaid  for  selling:  only  35  bottles  nigh  grade 
LIQUID  PERFUIVJE  at  15  cents.  Nothing  more  to  do.  Wonderful 
value  —  everybody  buys.  Send  No  Money ,  juatJinme  and  address. 
BELL  PERFUME  COMPANY.  Deo*.  L-10  CHICAGO 


SKUNK 


We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for  all 
staple  furs — Skunk;  Mink,  Muskrat, 
Raccoon,  Red  Fox.  Fancy  furs  a 
specialty,  including  Silver  and 
Cross  Fox,  Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est. 
1870.  Our  continued  prompt  returns 
and  liberal  policy  are  now  bringing  us  shipments  from 
all  North  America,  Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free 
Price  List.  Address 

M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  Y„  Dept.  9 


S,  MOVING  PICTURE 

GIVEN 


working  machine,  for  oil  or  electricity,  com. 
plete  with  longtreel,  show  tickets,  posters, 
directions,  etc.  All  your^for  Belling  only  20 
pkgs.  fancy  post  cards  at  15c.  They  sell  easy. 
Special  Prize  for  promptness.  Write  Today. 

SUN  MF6.C0.  DEPT,  461  _  CHICAGO 
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How  Best  to  Use  a  Washing  Machine 

Don’t  Just  Dump  the  Clothes  In,  But  Work  Out  An  Efficient  System 


THE  power  washing  machine  has  become  so 
universally  popular  in  the  past  few  years, 
that  the  home  without  one  is  an  exception 
indeed.  Of  the  various  types  on  the  market, 
each  has  its  own  group  of  enthusiastic  boosters, 
so  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  any  power 
machine,  be  it  electric,  gasoline  or  water  driven, 
is  a  decided  improvement  over  the  old,  back¬ 
breaking  washboard. 

Many  women  buy  a  machine  with  the  idea 
that  once  it  is  installed,  washing  is  simply  a 
matter  of  dumping  in  the  clothes  and  pressing 
a  button.  They  forget  that  a  washer  is  like 
any  other  machine.  It  may  be  capable  of 
producing  marvelous  results,  but  unless  it  is 
handled  intelligently,  and  the  work  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  do  is  carefully  planned,  it  will  not 
give  the  satisfaction  one  has  the  right  to  expect 
for  the  money  invested. 

1  experimented  with  my  machine,  which  is 
an  electric  one  of  the  cylinder  type,  for  almost 
a  month  before  I  worked  out  a  satisfactory 
plan  for  getting  my  large  washings  done  quickly 


HINTS  FOR  WASHING  DAYS 

DID  you  get  a  washing  machine  for 
Christmas?  If  you  did  or  if  you 
already  have  one — or  even  if  you 
plan  to  get  one — Mrs.  Engstrom’s 
article  will  be  most  helpful  to  you. 
The  best  piece  of  machinery  needs 
intelligent  care  and  it  hardly  pays  to 
invest  in  a  labor  saver  of  this  sort  and 
then  fail  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  it. 

We  shall  have  several  practical 
articles  of  this  sort  during  the  year 
and  if  our  readers  have  questions  to 
ask  or  suggestions  to  make  from  their 
own  experience,  we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  receive  their  letters.  Write  to  the 
Household  Editor,  and  enclose  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  if 
you  are  requesting  information. 

- - 

and  well.  Those  experiments  taught  me  a 
number  of  things.  First,  that  since  the  machine 
operates  on  the  principle  of  forcing  the  soapy 
water  through  the  clothes  again  and  again  to 
remove  the  dirt,  there  must  be  an  abundance 
of  hot  water  and  -plenty  of  soap.  Second,  to 
have  all  the  clothes  wet  before  putting  them 
into  the  hot  water,  and  never  to  crowd  the 
cylinder.  Finally,  in  order  to  remove  every 
trace  of  soap  after  the  clothes  leave  the  ma¬ 
chine,  it  is  better  to  have  the-first  rinsing  water 
quite  warm. 

The  capacity  of  my  machine  is  one  boilerful 
of  water.  To  this  amount  I  add  one  bar  of 
naptha  soap  which  has  previously  been  cut  up 
and  dissolved. 

Prepare  the  Previous  Evening 
In  the  evening  before  wash  day  I  sort  the 
clothes,  looking  them  over  carefully  for  stains. 
Any  that  I  find  are  treated  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner;  boiling  water  for  fruit  and  coffee  stains, 
butter  for  oil  and  tar,  lemon  and  salt  for  rust 
and  cold  water  for  blood  stains.  I  have  ready 
two  tubs  about  half-full  of  warm  suds  and  into 
these  the  dirtest  clothes  are  put  to  soak  over 
night;  the  towels  in  one  and  underwear,  white 
bloomers,  etc.,  in  the  other. 

While  the  water  is  heating  in  the  morning,  I 
get  the  table  and  bed  linens  and  other  fine, 
white  things  ready  for  the  machine.  I  seldom 
do  more  than  dip  them  in  water,  wring  them 
out  and  place  in  the  cylinder,  spreading  them 
well.  Any  especially  ^soiled  parts  are  rubbed 
lightly  with  soap.  The  boiling  suds  are  then 
put  in  and  the  machine  started.  I  find  that 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  are  enough  to  wash 
the  linens  clean,  but  for  the  dirtier  clothes,  I 
allow  thirty  or  forty  minutes  for  each  cylinder¬ 
ful. 

While  the  first  lot  is  washing,  I  wring  the 
towels  and  other  things  out  of  the  water  in 
which  they  have  been  soaking.  Here  is  where 
I  sometimes  do  a  little  rubbing,  especially  on 
the  children’s  white  stockings  and  bloomers. 
Then  I  put  the  colored  clothes  into  some  clean 
tepid  suds  to  soak  until  I  am  ready  for  them. 

Cool  Water  for  Colored  Goods 
The  linens  are  now  rung  from  the  machine 
into  the  warm  rinsing  water,  and  the  second  lot 
goes  into  the  cylinder.  While  these  are  wash¬ 
ing  I  have  plenty  of  time  to  make  the  starch, 
blue  and  bang  out  the  linens,  and  get  the 
colored  clothes  ready  for  the  machine.  Usu¬ 
ally  it  is  necessary  to  cool  the  water  for  the 
colored  things.  To  do  this,  I  draw  off  two 
pailfuls  and  put  in  the  same  amount  of  cold 
water,  at  the  same  time  adding  more  soap 
solution. 

By  following  this  plan,  I  am  able  to  get  a 


large  washing  on  the  lines  in  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  hours.  And  my  clothes  are  always 
beautifully  white  and  clean. 

For  washing  blankets  and  comforts,  a  power- 
machine  is  unequaled.  However,  I  never 
attempt  to  wash  bedding  with  the  regular 
washing.  I  choose  a  warm,  windy  day  in  early 
summer  for  this  important  duty,  and  all  soiled 
blankets  and  comforts  are  put  through  the 
machine,  one  at  a  time.  I  have  the  washing 
and  rinsing  waters  of  the  same  temperature, 
about  lukewarm,  and  use  a  mild,  white  soap 
for  suds. 

A  word  about  the  care  of  the  machine.  If 
the  tub  is  of  metal,  be  sure  that  it  is  perfectly 
dry  before  putting  the  cover  on  tight.  A 
wooden  tub  must  be  kept  wet  to  prevent 
warping.  An  inch  or  two  of  clean  water  on  the 
bottom  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Above  all 
things,  do  not  neglect  to  oil  the  motor  and 
other  parts  of  machinery  according  to  the 
directions  that  come  with  each  machine. — 
Ellen  N.  Engstrom. 


IT  CLEANS  AND  COLORS 

ISTERS,  you  have  no  idea  how  much  good 
you  can  get  out  of  the  dye  soaps  till  you 
get  the  habit  of  using  them.  A  dress  or  curtain 
or  shirt,  hose,  hat  trimming,  doll  dress,  doll 
quilt  of  almost  any  material,  if  not  the  right 
color  or  faded,  may  be  made  to  suit  you  and 
often  answers  for  a  new  garment. 

Follow  directions  and  don’t  stop  stirring  and 
turning  the  goods  all  the  time  it  is  in  the  dye 
and  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  spots.  Also 
dissolve  what  soap  you  think  you’ll  need 
instead  of  rubbing  it  on  and  try  a  small  piece 
of  goods  first. 

I  should  also  like  to  emphasize  Mrs.  .S.  H. 
P.’s  article  about  repairing  shirts.  Rip  the  old 
collar  out,  placing  a  pin  where  you  begin  to 
rip,  leaving  the  collar  band  on  the  shirt  and 
turn  the  collar  end  for  end.  That  will  bring 
the  under  side  out  and  look  almost  as  fresh 
as  new.  The  same  thing  can  be  done  with  the 
turn-back  cuffs.  I  have  repaired  silk  shirts 
this  way. — Mrs.  C.  S.,  Newark,  Ohio. 


JELLY-MAKING  IN  WINTER 

ITHOUT  a  doubt,  every  farmer’s  wife 
stocked  her  shelves  with  jelly  last  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall.  Yet  without  a  doubt  many  of 
those  shelves  are  empty  now,  or  will  be  before 
jelly  time  comes  again.  So  it  is  timely  to 
consider  replenishing  it.  There  is  on  the 
market  a  prepared  pectin  which  enables  us  to 
convert  every  bit  of  fruit  juice,  either  fresh  or 
canned,  into  delicious  jelly.  If  the  fruit  of  a 
can  is  used  for  salad,  pie  or  pudding,  the  juice 
will  yield  several  glasses  of  jelly,  pleasing  alike 
to  the  sight  and  taste. 

This  is  the  short  cut  to  jam  and  jelly  making. 
The  fruit  or  juice  and  sugar  are  mixed  as  usual, 
brought  to  a  boil  for  one  minute  and  the  pectin 


is  added.  No  more  boiling  is  needed.  I  make 
all  my  jams  and  jellies  by  this  method.  It 
saves  time,  fuel  and  labor. 

A  half  hour  is  time  to  make  ten  glasses  of 
jelly  and  it  never  fails.  We  used  to  boil  away 
half  our  juice  and  three-fourths  our  flavor  but 
this  method  saves  it  all. — Mrs.  George  Gray.  \ 

_  I 

LAUNDERING  PONGEE 

l 

SINCE  pongee  is  a  favorite  dress  fabric, 
and  is  difficult  to  launder  successfully,  the 
following  information  will  be  found  invaluable. 

A  good  suds  should  be  made  of  white  naptha 
soap  and  the  garment  gently  washed  with  the 
hands:  Rinse  well  in  two  waters,  no  bluing  , 
being  used.  Place  on  a  clothes  hanger  which 
has  been  padded  with  a  towel.  Dry  thoroughly 
and  press.  Place  on  hanger  and  leave  for  a 
day  or  two,  then  press  again  before  wearing. 
The  second  pressing  brings  out  the  natural 
finish  of  the  goods. — Fern  M.  Allen. 


An  easy  syrup  to  make  is  half  brown  sugar 
and  half  white  sugar,  just  covered  with  water. 
Let  it  boil  up  once  and  it  is  nice  for  pudding 
sauce. — J.  J.,  New  York. 


I  have  read  a  few  of  your  papers  and  like 
them  very  much.  Would  you  kindly  send  me  a 
price  list,  as  I  wrould  like  to  start  in  getting  it 
right  away. — Chris.  Wittschack,  Coram, 
L.  I. 


Your  serial  story  now  running  in  the  paper 
is  very  good,  and  also  many  other  good  things. 
I  like  Van  Wagenen’s  fine  thoughts. — Al¬ 
bert  Slingerland,  Selkirk,  N.  Y. 


I  like  your  paper  very  much  and  wish  you 
success. — I.  T.  Cronce,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


We  all  enjoy  reading  your  paper,  as  it  is 
very  good  and  there  are  so  many  interesting 
items  in  it  for  a  small  paper. — C.  A.  Gee, 
Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


We  are  enjoying  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  more  than  ever  and  see  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  it  for  the  past  several  months. — H.  M. 
Stanley,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  old  reliable 
American  Agriculturist,  and  prize  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  Cook  and  Van  Wagenen  very  much. — 
Lott  Hall,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


I  want  to  continue  to  be  an  American 
Agriculturist,  reader  as  I  enjoy  reading  same 
as  much  or  more  than  when  I  lived  in  New  York 
State. — E.  T.  Martin,  Gulfport,  Miss. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  ECONOMY  PATTERNS 


No.  2021  a  girl’s  combination,  is  arranged  for  several 
different  styles.  It  may  have  round  or  square  neck, 
bloomers  or  a  hem-finish.  Size!,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  and  14 
years.  The  8-year  size  requires  1J4  yards  36-inch  mate¬ 
rial.  Price,  12c. 

No.  2020  pajama _  set  for  a  little  boy  or  girl,  is  also 
adapted  to  several  different  finishes.  The  pattern  comes 
in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  and  14  years.  The  8-year  size 
requires  3  yards  36-inch  material.  Price,  12c.  % 


&D& 0  |L 


ribbon 

12c 


No.  1863  is  a  one-piece  apron  which  requires  only  2%  yards  of  27-inch  material,  with  9  yards  of  ri 
binding.  You  can  cut  out  several  at  a  time  by  the  use  of  this  economical  pattern.  One  size..  Price, 

No.1857  is  an  economical  undergarment  pattern,  and  this  combination  is  so  simply  put  together- that  even 
an  amateur  could  finish  it  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  requires 
Z}4  yards  36-inch  material  with  V/2  yards  edging.  Price,  12c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly.  Enclose  proper 
remittance  and  send  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Ave., 
New  York  City. 
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Get 

Factor*) 

Prices 


Write  for  Free 
Bargain  Catalog 

Someone  orders 
your  range  from  the 
factory  regardless  of 
where  you  buy.  Why  not  get 
factory  prices  yourself  and 
_  save  money?  It  is  easy  to  deal 
with  Kalamazoo — Bimply  write  a 
letter — get  quick,  safe  delivery. 
Long  free  trial .  Less  than  $1 5  down 
brings  any  Kalamazoo  range  on  easy  pay¬ 
ment  plan.  200  or  more  etylea  and  sizes-' 
porcelain  enamel,  eteel,  cast  iron,  maiieable 
construction.  Furnaces,  too— for  any  alze  borne. 
Special  offer  for  limited  time  only.  Write  today. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY 
801  Rochester  Avenue  'Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set 
_  ,  .  ,,  comprises  a  4,  4M  or  5  foot  iron  enameled 
*  i  fide  roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim 
enameled  flat-back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon 
action,  wash-down  water  closet  with 
porcelain  tank  and  oak  post  hinge  seat;  all 
china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated  traps, 
and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings.  J.  M. 
SE1DENBERG  CO.,  Inc.,  254  W.  34  St., 
Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  cough  is  a  warning 
that  you  need 

SCOTTS  t- 
EMULSION  | 


to  build-up  lai 
strength.  If  rum 
in  vitality,  build  up  on 
Scott* s  Emulsion . 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N,  J.  23-62 


LaGrippe 

Influenza 

Pneumonia 


Keep  strong.  Be  - 

healthy  and  free  from  winter  complaints. 
Hill’s  Cascara  Bromide  Quinine  is  the 
quickest  acting,  most  dependable  cold 
remedy.  What  Hill’s  does  for  millions  it 
will  do  for  you.  Get  red  box  bearing  Mr. 
Hill's  portrait.  Price  30  cents. 


CASCARA  ^  0 II  ININ  E 

W.H.HILLC0. 


(B-203) 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


s500toOTaiIy 

And  FREE  SUIT 

Full  or  spare  time  men  with  or 
without  experience  can  earn  $5 
to  $25  daily  taking  orders  for 
world’s  greatest  values  in  made- 
to-measure  suits  at  $18  and  up. 
All  delivery  charges  prepaid. 
Handsome  assortment  of  woolens 
and  a  brand  new  sample  outfit 
that  is  a  wonder.  Free  suit  to 
one  man  In  each  community, 
on  easiest,  most  liberal  offer  ever 
made.  No  experience  needed  We 
furnish  full  information  about 
styles,  prices, agents’outfit.etc., — 
simple,  clear,  interesting  and 
profitable.  Write  us — No  obli- 
urN.w  Style  S»mpl.  gation — A  postcard  will  bring 
Outfit  I*  a  Dandy  prompt  reply. 
nerlcan  Woolen  Mills  Co.  O.pt.1947,  Chicago,  III. 


GIVEN  WRIST  WATCH 

Handsome,  guaranteed  time 
keeper,  given  for  selling  only  40 
packs  of  vegetable  or  flower  seeds 
(mention  which)  at  10c  per  large 
pack.  Easily  sold -EARN  BIG 
MONEY  OR  PREMIUMS.  Get 
sample  lot  today.  Send  no  money. 
We  trust  you  till  seeds  are  sold 

AMERICAN  SEED  CO. 


TV1TV  EVE  READY  I 
JL  ▼  FLASHLIGHTl 

'  NEW  HAVEN  WATCH -BASE  BALL  OUTFIT 

r '  Choice  of  50  practical  girls,  boys  and 
household  premiums  for  selling  only 
packets  of  EASTERN  seeds 
at  1  Oc  per  packet,  Liberal  cash 
Commissions.  Send  no  money, 

We  trust  you  until  sold.  Order 
now  or  ask  for  catalog. 

Eastern  seed  co..  Dept,  s,  Lancaster,  pa. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

b  rect  from  grower  at  lower  prices.  Apple  and  peach 
L'aes.  Asparagus  and  Berry  plants.  Pr»vet  and  Bar¬ 
berry  hedging.  Guaranteed.  Write  for  new  price  list. 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  25  Westminster,  Md. 


Some  Winter  Desserts 

Money- Savers  and  Money-Makers  At  Home 


WINTER  is  the  time  for  “made”  desserts, 
but  sometimes  it  seems  as  though  there 
were  few  varieties  to  choose  from.  Here  are 
some  simple  puddings  which  you  may  never 
have  tried,  as  well  as  a  recipe  for  date  bread  that 
is  so  good  it  might  almost  be  classed  as  a  dessert. 

Snow  Pudding  with  Cherries 
Cover  one  ounce  of  gelatine  with  one-half 
cup  cold  water;  when  softened,  add  one  pint 
of  boiling  water,  one  cup  granulated  sugar  and 
the  juice  of  two  lemons  and  stir  until  dissolved. 
Strain,  chill  until  it  begins  to  thicken,  stir  in 
the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  three  eggs,  beat  well, 
add  one  cup  firm  preserved  cherries,  stoned  and 
turn  into  a  wet  mold.  When  ready  to  serve  un¬ 
mold  and  pour  around  it  a  custard  made  of  one 
pint  milk,  the  beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs,  one-half 
cup  sugar  and  one  teaspoon  almond  extract. 

Apricot  Tapioca  Pudding 
Drain  a  sirup  from  a  pint  of  stewed  apricots, 
and  add  to  it  enough  water  to  make  one  pint 
of  the  liquid,  heat  to  the  boiling  point,  stir  in 
two  tablespoons  quick  cooking  tapioca  and  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  and  cook  over  boiling  water 
until  tapioca  is  clear,  stirring  frequently. 
Butter  a  baking  dish,  put  in  the  apricots, 
cover  with  tapioca  and  bake  twenty  minutes. 
Serve  hot,  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Fig  Dainty 

Mince  fine  one  cup  figs.  Beat  the  whites  of 
five  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  then  beat  in  one-half 
cup  sugar  and  the  figs.  Turn  into  a  buttered 
dish  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  twenty 
minutes.  Serve  cold  with  whipped  and 
sweetened  cream  flavored  with  lemon  juice 

Date  Pudding 

Melt  three  tablespoons  butter,  add  one-half 
cup  molasses,  one-half  cup  milk  and  one  and 
three-fourths  cups  flour,  mixed  arid  sifted  with 
cue-half  teaspoon  soda,  and  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  salt,  clove,  allspice  and  nutmeg, 
then  add  one-half  pound  dates,  stoned  and  cut 
in  pieces.  Turn  into  a  buttered  mold,  cover 
and  let  steam  two  and  one-half  hours. 

Date  Bread 

One  cup  milk,  one-half  cake  compressed 
yeast,  one-fourth  cup  milk,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  one-fourth  cup  molasses,  one  cup  dates, 
two  cups  whole  wheat  floui',  and  white  flour  to 
knead.  The  milk  may  be  scalded  and  cooled 
to  a  lukewarm  temperature.  Mix  the  yeast 
with  a  small  measure  of  milk,  add  to  the  rest 
of  the  milk,  with  the  salt,  molasses,  and  dates, 
chopped  rather  coarsely,  then  stir  in  the  flour. 
At  first  put  in  two  cups  white  flour  and  add 
more  as  required.  When  doubled  in  bulk, 
shape  in  a  loaf,  let  rise  again  and  bake  one  hour. 

Meringue  Bread  Pudding 

Two  cups  barley  bread  crumbs,  two  cups 
condensed  milk,  two  cups  warm  water,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  melted 
butter,  one-fourth  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  nutmeg,  two  egg  whites, 
one  teaspoon  powdered  sugar,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Soak  bread  crumbs  in  condensed 
milk  diluted  with  warm  water  for  twenty 
minutes.  Beat  in  the  eggs,  salt,  melted  butter 
and  spices.  Turn  into  pudding  dish,  and  bake 
for  one  hour.  Beat  egg  whites  to  a  stiff  dry 
froth,  then  beat  into  them  the  powdered  sugar, 
and  vanilla  extract.  Pile  on  top  of  pudding 
and  return  to  oven  until  meringue  is  slightly 
browned. — Mrs.  H.  A.  Lynan. 


center.  Slip  the  beads  from  the  pin  to  the 
string  and  when  all  are  finished  apply  a  coat 
of  shellac.  This  keeps  the  roll  firm  and  gives  a 
nice  finish.  A  few  cents’  worth  is  sufficient,  and 
that  is  all  the  expense  there  is. 

The  work  is  fascinating,  oriental  in  appear¬ 
ance,  a  pleasing  variation  of  the  rope  portieres, 
it  is  easily  done  and  with  a  little  practice,  quite 
rapid. — Mrs.  R.  G.  Armstrong. 


USING  OLD  BED  SPREADS 

DON’T  throw  away  a  bed  spread  when  it 
becomes  ragged  and  worn  in  places.  It 
may  be  used  in  various  ways.  Perhaps  you 
can  cut  the  counterpane  down  to  fit  a  child’s 
bed  or  crib.  The  raw  edges  may  be  hemmed. 
Two  thicknesses  of  an  old  spread  may  be 
quilted  together  to  make  a  mattress  protector 
for  the  bed  or  a  pad  for  the  baby’s  crib. 

Choose  a  fairly  good  part  of  the  old  spread 
and  cut  out  a  simple  butcher’s  apron.  Finish 
the  edges  with  wide  white  bias  binding  and 
use  white  tape  for  strings  and  neck  band.  This 
will  make  an  excellent  apron  to  protect  you 
when  you  give  the  baby’s  daily  bath. 

Lay  several  thicknesses  of  the  material 
together  and  fasten  securely  by  stitching 
crosswise  a  number  of  times  on  the  machine. 
Bind  the  edges  with  a  2-inch  strip  of  blue 
chambray  or  something  similar  and  you’ll 
have  a  serviceable  bath  rug.  An  old  counter¬ 
pane  is  very  absorbent  and  may  be  cut  into 
pieces  suitable  for  both  towels  and  wash 
cloths.  Crochet  around  the  edges  with  heavy 
cord  or  use  a  hem  or  binding. — Mrs.  L.  H.  F. 


READY  NOW! 

A  BEST  seller — our  book  of  Spring  Fashions, 
which  is  more  than  a  catalogue;  it  is  an 
invaluable  aid  to  the  woman  who  does  her 
own  sewing.  A  page  of  hats,  children’s  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  dozen,  appealing  little  indoor 
frocks,  embroidery  designs  for  linens,  under- 


A  THING  OF  BEAUTY 

A  YOUNG  shut-in  friend  who  has  earned 
money  by  doing  beautiful  embroidery, 
tatting  and  laces  that  she  sells  at  the  woman’s 
exchange  in  the  city  near  by,  has  just  finished 
a  bead  portiere. 

My  friend  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  located 
on  a  good  road  where  many  motorists  go  by 
and  frequently  stop;  her  wheel  chair  is  often 
brought  to  the  porch  where  she  can  work  and 
enjoy  these  visits  and  it  sometimes  helps  her 
to  sell  her  work,  as  was  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  portiere  was  sold  for  $6.00  while 
I  was  there. 

They  are  made  like  this:  Take  all  your 
gaily  colored  magazine  covers — or  any  colored 
paper,  but  it  must  be  about  the  same  thick¬ 
ness,  or  weight,  so  the  beads  made  of  it  will  be 
the  same  size.  Cut  a  strip  two  inches  wide, 
and  fourteen  inches  long,  then  taper  it  to  a 
gradual  point,  making  a  triangle  14  inches  long. 

Start  at  the  wide  end  and  roll  tightly  over  a 
hatpin  and  fasten  the  tip  down  with  glue.  The 
two  inches  is  the  width  of  the  bead,  or  bangle, 
properly  speaking.  Design  the  portiere  with 
the  strings  the  length  desired.  Hers  were  six 
at  each  side  reaching  the  floor,  then  four  shorter 
ones,  the  balance  just  clearing  the  head  at  the 


clothes  or  any  possible  use — all  within  the 
covers  of  one  book  and  many  of  them  shown 
by  photographs  or  in  colors. 

Your  copy  is  waiting  for  you.  It  costs  only 
10c  and  every  page  in  the  entire  book  will 
give  you  an  idea  worth  more  than  that.  Send 
10c  in  stamps  or  coin  (wrap  coin  carefully)  to 
Pattern  Department,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  461  4th  Avenue,  New  York  City.  The 
Fashion  Editor  will  also  give  you  her  personal 
advice  on  any  dress  problems  you  may  have 
if  you  ask  her  help.  Send  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  for  her  reply. 


The  Broad  Highway 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

me  lucky  if  I ’d  ha’  knowed  ye!  you  looks  as 
if — oh,  Lord!” 

“What  is  it?”  said  I,  wiping  the  rain  from 
my  eyes  again.  The  Postilion’s  answer  was  to 
lower  his  lanthorn  toward  the  face  of  him  who 
lay  on  the  ground  between  us,  and  point. 
Now,  looking  where  he  pointed,  I  started  sud¬ 
denly  backwards. 

For  I  saw  a  pale  face  with  a  streak  of  blood 
upon  the  cheek — there  was  blood  upon  my 
own;  a  face  framed  in  lank  hair,  thick  and 
black — as  was  my  own;  a  pale,  aquiline  face, 
with  a  prominent  nose,  and  long,  cleft  chin- 
even  as  my  own.  So,  as  I  stood  looking  down 
upon  this  face,  my  breath  caught,  and  my 
flesh  crept,  for  indeed,  I  might  have  been  look¬ 
ing  into  a  mirror — the  face  was  the  face  of 
myself. 

(To  be  continued) 


Aspirin 

Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Neuritis 

Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proven  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


FULL  SIZE  HANDSOME 

46-Pc.  DINNER  SET 


SELL  ONLY  10  BOXES  OF  SOAP, 

each  box  containing  7  cakes_  fine  Toilet  Soap  and 
with  every  box,  give  as  premiums  to  each  purchas¬ 
er  all  of  the  following  articles,  a  Pound  of  Baking 
Powder,  Bottle  Perfume,  Box  Talcum  Powder,  6 
Teaspoons,  Pair  of  Shears,  and  Package  of  Needles 
and  this  artistically  decorated  Dinner  Set  Is  Yours. 
Many  other  equally  attractive  offers  and  hundreds 
of  useful  Premiums  or  Cash  Commission  for  your 
time.  SPECIAL  EXTRA  PRESENT  of  a  7  Pc. 
High  Grade  Full  Size  Granite  Kitchen  Set  as  illustra¬ 
ted  FREE  of  all 
cost  or  work  of  any 
kind,  if  you  write 
at  once.  You  ad¬ 
vance  no  money. 
We  trust  you. 
You  risk  nothing. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT  on  Goods  and  Premiums. 
Write  today  for  our  Big  FREE  Agents  Outfit. 

*  THE  PERRY  G.  MASON  CO. 

234  Culvert  &  5th,  CINCINNATI,  O.  Est.1897. 


NEW  LAMP  BURNS 
94%  AIR 

Beats  Electric  or  Gas 


A  new  oil  lamp  that  gives  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  brilliant,  soft,  white  light,  even 
better  than  gas  or  electricity,  has  been 
tested  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  35 
leading  universities  and  found  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  10  ordinary  oil  lamps.  It  burns 
without  odor,  smoke  or  noise — no  pump¬ 
ing  up,  is  simple,  clean,  safe.  Burns  94% 
air  and  6%  common  kerosene  (coal  oil). 

The  inventor,  R.  M.  Johnson,  642  N. 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  is  offering  to  send 
a  lamp  on  10  days’  FREE  trial,  or  even  to 
give  one  FREE  to  the  first  user  in  each 
locality  who  will  help  him  introduce  it. 
Write  him  to-day  for  full  particulars. 
Also  ask  him  to  explain  how  you  can  get 
the  agency,  and  without  experience  or 
money  make  $250  to  $500  per  month. 


WANT  MORE  MONEY  ? 


Our  agents  make  big  profits  on  Soap  and  toilet  articles 
Get  Iree  sample  case  offer. 

H0-R0-C0  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  2729  Dodier  St.,  St.  lows,  Mo. 
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Markets  and  Prices 


EGG  MARKET  FLOODED 

E3ERAL  egg  receipts  of  both  storage  and 
freshly  gathered  western  stock,  far  in 
excess  of  the  immediate  demand,  only  served 
to  maintain  the  more  or  less  demoralized 
condition  in  the  egg  market  that  has  existed 
for  the  past  week.  The  market  has  had  a 
continually  irregular  tone.  However,  while 
some  receivers  report  a  surplus  stock  and 
show  some  disposition  to  shade  prices,  others 
are  effecting  a  fair  clearance.  In  general,  re¬ 
ceivers,  even  to  the  larger  operators,  are 
suffering  a  burdensome  accumulation.  Prices 
have  been  cut  considerably  and  we  have  an 
unusual  condition  of  nearby  whites  offering 
lower  than  the  prices  last  obtained  for  Pacific 
Coast  stock  of  higher  grades.  These  latter 
have  been  sustained  because  of  the  preference 
they  enjoy  among  the  large  chain  store  buyers, 
due  to  their  more  uniform  packing.  Even  the 
market  for  Pacific  Coast  Whites  is  quite 
unsettled. 

I  With  the  condition  existing  as  it  is  in  the 
market,  country  producers  may  find  it  more 
profitable  to  hold  their  eggs  and  dispose  of 
them  at  home  rather  than  try  to  get  a  return 
by  shipping  into  New  York.  Many  sales  have 
been  made  that  just  barely  pay  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  and  selling  charges,  leaving  not 
enough  surplus  to  begin  to  pay  the  feed  of  the 
birds,  let  alone  a  profit  on  the  investment. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  APPLE  MARKET 

Fresh  receipts  of  barreled  apples  have  been 
moderate  from  Western  New  York  and  Hudson 
River  Valley.  Offerings  from  other  States 
have  been  comparatively  light.  The  demand 
has  been  fairly  moderate  for  fancy,  good  sized 
Greenings,  well  colored  Baldwins,  McIntosh 
and  Northern  Spies.  Most  other  varieties  have 
received  very  little  attention.  Just  before 
going  to  press  the  tone  of  the  market  seemed 
to  strengthen  a  little.  With  the  coming  of  the 
cold  snap  several  apple  men  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  should  be  a  decided  turn 
for  the  better  in  the  apple  market  very  shortly 
with  the  clearing  of  a  lot  of  common  storage 
stock.  Prices  averaged  about  as  follows  for 
barreled  stock  “A”  grade  Sj^-inch,  cold 
storage:  BALDWINS,  best,  $4.50  to  5;  few, 
fancy,  $5.25  to  5.50;  ordinary  $4  to  4.25; 
common  storage,  $3  to  3.75.  BEN  DAVIS, 
$3  to  3.50.  GREENINGS,  best,  $5.50  to  6; 
fancy,  $6.25  to  6.50;  fair,  $5  to  5.25;  ordinary, 
$4.50  to  4.75.  HUBBARDSTON,  $3  to  3.50. 
KING,  $4  to  4.50;  fancy,  $4.75  to  5.  McIN- 
TOSH,  best,  $6.50  to  7;  fancy,  $7.50  to  8; 
ordinary,  $5  to  5.50.  NORTHERN  SPY, 
fancy,  $7  to  7.50;  few,  $8;  ordinary,  $4.50  to  5. 
NORTHWESTERN  GREENINGS,  $4  to  5. 
ROME  BEAUTY,  $3.50  to  4.50.  SNOW, 
$4  to  4.50.  SPITZENBURG,  $3.50  to  4.50. 


LEAF  TOBACCO. 

SI. 25:  Ten  S2.00;  pipe  and  reel 

COOPERATIVE  FARMERS, 


Chewing  5  lbs.  SI. 75:  Ten 
S3. 00;  Smoking  51bs. 
je  Iree,  pay  when  received. 
PADUCAH,  KENTUCKY 


CATTLE 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  for  Sale 


Sons  of 

DUTCHLAND  C0LANTHA  SIR  INKA 


FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 


HOLSTEINS 


Extra  fine  lot  registered 
cows  fresh  or  soon  due. 
10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  heifers 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls. 

J.  A.  LEACH  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Cy  Bred  sows,  service  boars  and  fall 
C  pigs  from  Schoolmaster,  Callaway 
Edd,  Wildwood  and  White  Eagle 
blood.  Priced  reasonable  and  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

VIEWMONT  FARM,  MAINVILLE,  PA. 


PEDIGREED  BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES 

'5  young  bred  sou's,  $25  to  $50;  35  service  boars,  $25  to 
■35;  75  good  fall  pigs,  priced  low,  out  of  my  Big  Grand 
Champion  Wildwood  Prince  boar  and  big  sows. 

C.  E.  CASSEL,  HERSHEY,  PA. 

3f  O  r»T  O  of  fashionable  breeding  at  $6.  Sept 

I  I  V*  I  I  .  ^  Pigs.  $10.  Bred  Sows  to  farrow  m 

•  *  *  ^ *  *■  IVJk-?  jjarch.  Papers  for  registration  fur- 

ished.  R.  C.  KRANTZ,  Tuscarawas  Co.,  Dover,  Ohio, 


Big  Type  Chester  Whites  Bloodl  in  os'” r  Pigs ,  i  0  each. 

Prepaid.  GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE,  R.  3,  NEWVILLE,  PA. 


DFriQTFPFn  n  I  r  AND  CHESTER  white  pigs. 
KEiUlolClVLD  U.  1.  L.  e.  p.  Rogers,  wayville,  n.  t. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breeding.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


_ POULTRY _ 

TURKEYS,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas,  Chickens,  also 

r  H'  LARGE  ILLU§.  CATALOG  FREE 

LOIUe  UOgS  EPWIN  eouder  „  „  seu-ersville,  pa. 


TWENTY-OUNCE,  $2.50  to  3.50.  STARK, 
$3.50  to  4.  WAGNER,  $3  to  3.50.  Fruit 
that  graded  “A”  2%  to  3-inch  sold  generally 
from  50c  to  $1.50  per  bbl.  more  than  the  above 
quotation,  while  2)4-mch  of  the  same  grade 
usually  brought  from  $1  to  2  a  bbl.  less.  Stock 
in  bu.  baskets  is  bringing  from  75c  to  $1  a  bu. 
for  red  varieties  while  Greenings  are  bringing 
from  $1  to  1.25. 

MODERATE  TRADING  IN  POTATOES 

The  potato  market  held  firm  for  fancy  bright 
well-graded  stock.  Even  at  that,  demand  has 
only  been  moderate.  Undoubtedly  the  weather 
prevailing  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  has 
been  responsible  for  this  condition  in  the 
market.  The  weather  has  been  wet,  mild  and 
generally  sluggish.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
there  was  a  decided  drop  in  the  temperature 
which  it  is  expected  will  have  a  decidedly 
beneficial  affect  on  the  condition  of  the  market. 

LONG  ISLANDS  in  150-lb  sacks  are  quoted 
at  $3.75  to  3.85;  in  bulk  180-lb  sacks,  $4.40  to 
4.50.  STATE,  Green  Mt.,  150-lb  sack,  $2.75 
to  2.85;  bulk  per  180-lbs  $3.25  to  3.75.  MAINE, 
Green  Mt.,  per  150-lb  sack,  $3  to  3.15;  bulk, 
180-lbs  $3.75  to  3.85. 

CABBAGE  MARKET  DULL 

White  Danish  from  State  sections  is  quoted 
at  from  $27  to  $30  by  the  carlot.  White  job¬ 
bing  sales  have  been  ranging  from  $30  to  $35. 
Red  Danish  has  been  bringing  from  $30  to  $40 
depending  upon  size,  quality  and  condition. 
If  cold  weather  sets  in  we  may  expect  a  slight 
increase  all  along  the  line.  With  the  arrival 
of  Southern  cabbage  on  the  market  in  quan¬ 
tity,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  sharp  rises  for 
State  stock  will  be  minimized. 

BUTTER  MARKET  STEADY 


white,  fresh  and  held,  24  to  25c.  STATE 
SKIMS,  fresh  and  held,  specials,  16  to  18j^c: 
fair  to  good,  15  to  16c;  lower  grades,  5  to  14c. 
DOMESTIC  SWISS  CHEESE,  fancy,  39  to 
41c;  No.  1,  36  to  38c. 

LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POULTRY 

Approximately  150  cars  of  live  poultry 
arrived  during  the  end  of  the  week.  Express 
shipments  of  fowls  and  chickens  are  coming 
in  slowly  and  anything  attractive  is  being 
picked  up  quickly. 

In  the  dressed  poultry  market,  the  fowls  are 
in  moderate  demand  with  very  good  demand 
and  firm  prices  for  quality  stock,  especially 
large-sized  fowls.  Staggy  stock  is  quite 
common. 

Capons  are  increasing  in  supply  slowly  and 
meet  a  moderate  demand.  Nearby  capons 
averaging  5  lbs.  are  bringing  from  31  to  33e; 
7  lbs.,  36  to  40c;  9  lbs.,  43  to  45c,  slips  and  poor 
stock,  27  to  30c. 

DRESSED  MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

Dressed  hot-house  lambs  are  coming  in 
slowly.  The  demand  is  slow  and  for  choice 
stock  only,  prices  of  which  range  from  $10  to 
13  each.  Receipts  of  country  dressed  calves 
were  fairly  liberal  and  have  met  a  good 
demand.  The  market  is  steady  with  no 
material  changes  in  prices  anticipated. 

HAY  MARKET  FIRM 

The  hay  market  has  been  firm  for  choice 
stock  as  usual.  The  demand  is  slow  for  under¬ 
grades.  Top  quotation  on  Timothy,  U.  S. 
Grade  No.  2,  reached  $29.  Light  clover  mixed 
brought  practically  the  same  price  as  U.  S. 
No.  2.  Alfalfa,  second  cutting,  has  been 
averaging  from  $25  to  30  per  ton. 

»  A 


Considering  the  rainy  and  mild  weather, 
the  trade  has  been  very  good  and  a  consider¬ 
able  volume  of  business  has  been  transacted. 
While  main  interest  has  been  for  fine,  high- 
quality  stock,  “A”  grades  shared  in  the  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Business  is  moving  along  steadily  but  buyers 
are  keeping  their  purchases  close  to  the  needs 
of  the  moment.  Undoubtedly  this  is  due  to  the 
large  amount  of  foreign  butter  that  is  arriving. 
The  steamer  Minekahda  from  Hamburg 
docked  Thursday  morning  with  several  thou¬ 
sand  casks  aboard. 

CHEESE  MARKET  UNSETTLED 

In  spite  of  slightly  more  activity  on  both 
fresh  and  held  cheeses,  nevertheless  the  market 
was  what  seemed  to  be  termed  unsettled, 
though  toward  the  end  of  the  week  a  steadier 
tone  was  indicated.  Some  of  the  large  chain 
stores  are  featuring  a  special  on  cheese  and  it 
is  believed  that  this  will  stimulate  business 
considerably.  Prices  at  the  end  of  the  week 
were  quoted  as  follows: 

FLATS,  whole  milk,  colored  or  while,  fresh 
and  held  specials,  24 to  26c;  average  run 
21^2  to  22^c;  lower  grades,  18  to  20c. 
TWINS,  whole  milk,  colored  or  white,  fresh 
and  held,  23^  to  24c.  YOUNG  AMERICAS, 
colored  or  white,  fresh  and  held,  25  to  26c. 
SINGLE  DAISIES,  colored  or  white,  fresh 
and  held,  24j^  to  25c;  double  daisies,  colored  or 


\ 

The  Multiple  Price  Plan 

{Continued  from  page  30) 

superior  to  economic  law.  I  believe  that  the 
rather  radical  price  reductions  which  just  now 
are  causing  so  much  disappointment  were  after 
all  only  a  method  of  correcting  some  in¬ 
equalities  and  that  it  was  eventually  bound 
to  come. 

Am  I  disloyal  to  the  general  principle  of 
cooperation  if  I  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
intricate  and  envolved  plan  of  making  the 
price  of  milk  dependent  upon  the  use  which  the 
purchaser  makes  of  it?  However,  this  is  only  a 
questioning  of  one  particular  method  of 
operation  and  not  of  the  general  principle. 
The  best  thinkers  are  agreed  that  some  sort  of 
organized  selling  and  buying  is  essential  to  the 
farmers’  prosperity  and  we  are  just  now  going 
through  the  first  strenuous  days  of  some  of  these 
organizations.  I  believe  that  the  League  has 
gone  far  enough  so  that  any  general  collapse 
of  the  plan  of  cooperative  marketing  is  most 
unlikely.  Possibly  some  wrong  methods  have 
been  attempted,  but  in  any  case  the  welfare  of 
our  whole  farm  economic  system  is  tied  up  with 
the  League,  because  if  it  fails  the  greatest  at¬ 
tempt  in  all  the  history  of  organized  agriculture 
would  go  for  naught  and  it  would  set  back 
farm  organization  for  a  generation. 


“Hold  fast  that  which  is  good.”  No  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  long  run  can  be  superior  to 
economic- law.  One  thing  is  sure — that  any 
efforts  which  seek  ends  that  are  economically 
false  must  fail  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

W  ise  old  Professor  Roberts  used  to  tell  his 
classes,  “You  may  break  the  laws  of  God  and 
repent  in  sincerity  and  it  will  be  forgiven  you; 
you  may  break  the  laws  of  the  state  and  if  you 
hire  a  smart  lawyer  he  may  be  able  to  help^ 
you  to  avoid  the  consequences,  but  if  you 
break  the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  not  even  God 
himself  can  help  you.” 

In  all  our  striving 'let  us  work  in  accordance 
with  sound  economic  law. 

The  Outlook  for  Farmers  in  1924 

{Continued  from  page  36) 

in  the  West  and  hogs  in  the  Middle  West, 
More  acreage  may  go  into  cotton  in  the  South 
than  the  record  area  planted  this  year.  In 
general,  the  tendency  will  be  to  diversify, 
particularly  along  the  lines  of  dairying  and 
poultry  production.  It  is  possible  that  poultry- 
men,  dairymen,  and  sheep  and  wool  growers 
will  be  obliged  to  operate  on  a  narrower  margin 
than  last  year.  In  general,  agricultural  income  ! 
is  likely  to  be  more  uniformly  distributed 
among  all  farmers  than  in  the  last  year  or  so. 

Little  Chance  for  Lower  Costs 

Costs  of  production  are  not  likely  to  be  much 
lower  than  they  were  last  year,  although  a  good 
deal  of  the  outlay  for  machinery,  fertilizer  and 
farm  labor  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  ; 
year  was  made  at  a  time  when  a  labor  shortage  ■ 
existed  and  when  commodity  prices  were  I 
close  to  the  peak.  This  year  markets  may  be 
a  little  bit  more  in  buyer’s  favor  during  the  first  J 
half  than  in  the  same  fraction  of  1923.  So  far 
as  taxes  and  interest  are  concerned,  1924 
threatens  no  greater  burden  than  1923.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  large  volume  of  farm  in¬ 
debtedness  which  held  over  from  1920  and  1921 
has  been  paid  during  the  last  twelve  months,  so 
that  the  total  interest  charge  to  be  paid  by, 
farmers  should  show  some  decrease. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  in  a  survey  of  future 
possibilities  is  the  political  factor.  While  this 
may  tend  to  restrain  business  expansion,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  a  desire  by  the  party  in 
power  to  bring  improvement  in  the  agricultural 
situation  so  far  as  possible.  A  government  cor¬ 
poration  to  export  wheat  and  hog  products, 
a  food  loan  or  a  gift  of  charity  to  Germany, 
official  encouragement  of  cooperative  market¬ 
ing  and  of  diversification  in  agriculture,  reduc¬ 
tion  of  freight  rates  on  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  modification  of  the  rural  credit  laws 
to  make  them  more  workable  are  legislative 
possibilities.  Some  reduction  in*  national 
taxation  is  probable,  although  this  touches 
farmers  less  directly  than  general  business. 
The  effect  of  a  bonus  will  be  to  cause  inflation 
in  the  early  future,  although  its  long  distance 
effects  involve  liquidation  and  further  taxation. 

Instead  of  the  mild  improvement  in  agricul¬ 
ture  outlined  in  the  J’oregoing,  it  is  possible 
that  more  radical  changes  will  fake  place.  The 
psychological  reaction  of  the  public  to  good 
business  prospects,  to  an  abundance  of  invest¬ 
ment  funds  and  to  the  failure  of  the  present 
trade  recession  to  develop  serious  proportions 
might  result  in  a  runaway  movement.  On 
the  other  hand,  1924  may  prove  to  be  a  dull 
year,  but  few  are  pessimistic  enough  to  look  for 
depression.  _ 

Program  of  New  Jersey’s  Agri¬ 
cultural  Week  at  Trenton 

{Continued  from  page  37) 

Church  Conference  and  the  New  Jersey  Swine 
Growers. 

•  At  the  potato  meeting  the  following  speakers 
will  discuss  potato-growing:  F.  R.  Perry,  Neff 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture;  Kris  Bemis 
of  the  Michigan  Potato-Growers  Exchange; 

E.  E.  West  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  the  following  growers 
from  New  Jersey:  W.  F.  Minch,  Bridgeton; 

F.  L.  Jones,  Freehold;  and  Earl  Dilatush  of 
Robbinsville. 

The  Alfalfa  Growers  will  be  addressed  by 
R.  H.  Cross  of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  who  will 
speak  on  raising  alfalfa  as  a  cash  crop  in  Neff 
York.  County  Agent  Mason  of  Warren 
County  will  also  speak  as  will  J.  B.  P.  Diekej 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  Town  and  Country  Church  Conference 
will  be  held  at  the  State  Street  M.  E,  Church 
in  the  Sunday  School  Room,  and  is  open  to 
minister  and  lay  workers,  both  men  and 
women.  The  address  of  the  meeting  will  be 
made  by  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Morse  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  National  Missions.  The 
subject  will  be  A  Bird’s-Eye  View  of  the  Rural 
Church.  ■ 
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New  York 

52 

52 

48 

45  to  47 
45  to  48 
40  to  44 
48  to  52 
42  to  47 
37  to  41 


Buffalo 


Phila. 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to  eastern  farmers 
sold  on  January  4: 

Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uneandled,  extras . 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . 

Extra  firsts . . . . . 

Firsts  . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . . . .  •  • 

Hennery  browns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras . 

Pullets  No.  1 . . . . . 


46  to  48 


47 

44 


43  to;45 
38  to  40 


Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score . 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . 

Good  to  prime . 


56  to  57 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


Timothy  No.  3. . 
Timothy  Sample. 


Alfalfa,  second  cutting. 
Oat  Straw  No.  1 . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy. 
Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor .  .  . 
Chickens,  colored  fancy.  .  .  . 
Chickens,  leghorn . 


54  J*  ' 

53  to  54 

48  to  52 

52  to  55 
52  to  53 
45  to  50 

56 

U.  S.  Grades 
$27  to  29 

24  to  26 

16  to  19 

27  to  29 

31  to  32 

16 

Old  Grade 
$17  to  18 

Standards 
$27.50  to  28 
24  to  25 

27  to  27.50 

16  to  17 

29 

21  to  23 

25  to  30 

23  to  24 

24  to  26 
17  to  20 
23  to  24 
17  to  19 

26  to  28 
16  to  18 
23  to  25 
20  to  22 

Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 

Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . . . . .  •  °/2  to  A  A 

Lambs,  common  to  good . , . . .  1 1  ri  to  13 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes . . .  " 

Hogs,  Yorkers . .  <  /2  to  7  A 


Quality  Chicks 

Too  many  good  points! 

To  set  down  all  the  good  points  that  make 
HILLPOT  QUALITY  Chicks  your  best 
investment,  requires  a  whole  book  rather 
than  this  small  advertisement.  Our  book, 
“Quality  Chicks”,  tells  the  story  briefly — 
shows  you  the  way  to  biggest  poultry  profits 
on  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyan- 
dottes.  Write  for  it  today. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

Box  29  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

!  Member:  Int.  Baby  Chick  Association 


Best  quality  Certified  Chick9  pay  biggest 
profit.  Our  Chicks  are  from  our  own  Free 
range  flocks  of  Sheppards  Famous  331  egg 
strain  of  Anconas,  heavy  Winter  layers  of  ^  ^  _ 

large  white  eggs;  Hollywood  and  Tom  Barron  5.  C.  White 
Leghorns;  and  Everlay  S«  C.  Brown  leghorns.  Carefully  selected 
and  rated  by  experts  and  certified  by  Michigan  Baby  t  Chick 
Ass’n.  Bred  for  quality  and  high  egg  yield  for  11  years  on  our 
own  farm.  Strong,  vigorous,  full  of  vitality.  100  per  cent  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Low  prices.  Illustrated  catalog  Free. 

TOWNLINE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  28,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

Member  Mid  West  and  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


OSSEGE  HIGH  BRED 
QUALITY  CHICKS. 


We  furnish  Pure  Bred  Chicks  of  the 
finest  quality,  from  high  egg-produc¬ 
ing  stock.  Flocks  built  directly  from 
laying  contest  winners.  We  have 
seventeen  breeds.  Write  for  otir  free 
illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery 
Department  57 
Ottawa,  Ohio 


Why  We  Prefer  Anconas 

But  Breeding  Is  More  Important  Than  Breed 


By  W.  E.  FARVER 


SOME  years  ago  we  ' 
found  ourselves  facing 
the  fact  that  we  had  to  establish  ourselves 
on  a  more  firm  basis  with  poultry  or  keep  none 
at  all.  All  about  us  the  trend  of  public  opinion 
pointed  towards  purebred  poultry.  Here  and 
there  a  flock  of  purebred  fowls  sprung  up  and 
reports  from  them  always  were  so  good  that  we 
decided  we  were  missing  something. 

Our  flock  was  a  scrub  flock — no  more — and 
a  poor  scrub  flock  at  that.  We  did  not  jump 
at  conclusions  when  we  decided  to  make  some 
sort  of  a  change.  We  knew  that  a  number  of 
purebred  flocks  were  within  a  radius  of  five  or 
six  miles.  So  we  decided  to  find  what  others  were 
doing.  There  were  Barred  Rocks,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  White  Leghorns  Buff  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Anconas  and  Partridge  Rocks 
about  us.  All  apparently  gave  their  owners 
good  results.  Since  poultry  is  a  branch  of  live 
stock  quickly  obtained,  and  is  easily  and 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  of  incubation 
from  high-class  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  18c  each;  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  15c  each;  Broiler  chicks, 
12c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel-post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


The  value  of  a  flock  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  breed,  what 
.does  however,  is  how  well  the  birds  are  bred,  how  well  the  young 
stock  is  raised  and  how  well  the  matured  flock  is  managed. 


Baby  Chicks 

Hatched  from  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

$10.00 
per  100  up 

Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery 
Est.  1906  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcels  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100. 
Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  I. 


CHICKS 

Crow 
lay Pay 


UTILITY.  EXHIBITION 
tnd  PEDIGREE  Mitiags  i 

>  20  popular  breeds,  high 
I  power  layers,  20  rare  breedsT;  7^ 

14  breeds  ducklings.  Nabob  Quality, none  bet- 
/  ter  at  any  price.  97  per-cent  live  arrival  guar- 


.  -j  any  price.  97  per  cent  live  arrival  guar-  W 
'  anteed;  Postage  Paid.  Free  Feed  with  each  1 
order.  Catalogue s__freet__  8tamps_ appreciated.  I 

zlJ 


order.  ’  Catalogue  free,  stamps  appreciated. 

Nabob  Hatcheries,  Aye.  I9,Gambler.Ohio  . 

Member  International  Baby  Check  Association  j 


rOULOUSE  GEESE 


PRIZE  WINNING  CHICKS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
ind  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our  flocks 
nave  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows.  All 
popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to  Holly¬ 
wood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred,  of 
course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  what  you  can  get  for  the  money. 

HONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  332  C,  ML  VERNON,  OHIO 

Leading  winners  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  for  the 
past  17  years.  PRODUC¬ 
TION  BRED  CERTIFIED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
LEGHORN S  selected  for  large  size  and  production  of 
arge  white  eggs  which  bring  the  highest  price  in  New 
York.  Breeding  and  show  stock  and  day  old  chicks. 

Webster  Kuney,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FINE  BIRDS  MAKE  FINE  FLOCKS 

We  have  them  in  beautiful' Mammoth  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys  at  reasonable  prices.  Early  hatched  ioms, 
$10  each;  Hens,  S8  each;  trios,  with  males  that 
are  not  related.  $25.  Also  some  a  month  younger. 
Toms,  $8;  Hens,  $6.  And  a  few  trios  with  males 
not  related,  $20  per  trio.  ,  „  , . 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire 

UTILITY  AND  FANCY  CHICKS 

We  have  had  20  years  experience  breeding  and  show- 
ing  standard  breeds  of  poultry  Licensed  A.  r .  A. 
poultry  judge  on  alt  varieties.  Can  furnish  both  utility 
and  exhibition  chicks  of  practically  all  standard  varieties 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  information  and  prices 
Discount  on  early  orders. 

Coshocton  Hatchery,  761  S.  6th  St.,  Coshocton,  Ohio 


SPECIAL  PRICES- 


on  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas,  hares  and  dogs. 
Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free  Write  your  wants. 

H.  H.  FREED  _ TELFORD,  PA. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Write  today  A  E.  Hampton,  Box  A  1'ittstown.  N  J. 


quickly  changed  without  much  loss,  we  have  1 
every  reason  to  believe  that  all  flocks  did  give 
good  results.  Anyway  we  found  that  we  had  to 
choose  for  ourselves. 

It  dawned  upon  us  that  there  was  no  breed 
that  was  “best”  for  all,  but  that  there  was  a 
breed  “best”  for  each  individual  who  cared  to 
keep  poultry  and  each  one  had  to  choose  that 
breed  himself  or  herself  and  then  make  every 
effort  to  make  them  pay  a  profit. 

Hatched  and  Bought  Baby  Chicks 

Well,  we  chose  Anconas.  There  was  no  par¬ 
ticular  reason  why,  except  that  we  decided  that 
we  could  make  good  with  them.  And  we  think 
we  have  made  good  with  them  for  they  have 
paid  bills  that  would  yet  be  unpaid  had  it  not 
been  for  the  money  the  Anconas  brought  us. 

We  made  our  start  by  securing  eggs  for 
hatching  from  a  local  Ancona  breeder  who  had 
the  first  purebreed  Ancona  flock  in  this  section. 
He  was  making  special  and  strenuous  efforts 
to  improve  his  flock  and  he  succeeded.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  we  ordered  several  hundred  chicks 
from  a  well-known  hatchery  and  the  result  of 
our  efforts  was  that  when  Fall  came  we  had  a 
flock  of  120  pullets  ready  to  begin  laying. 
They  started  laying  in  November  and  con¬ 
tinued  all  during  winter  and  up  to  after  harvest 
the  following  year.  We  had  25  hens  that  we 
purchased  from  another  Ancona  breeder  and 
about  20  Rhode  Island  Reds  we  kept  for 
brooders.  During  the  year  beginning  Novem¬ 
ber  1  and  ending  October  31,  this  flock  pro¬ 
duced  18,611  eggs.  The  average  number  of 
hens  for  the  year  was  159.  This  gave  an  aver¬ 
age  per  hen  of  117  eggs.  No  phenomenal 
record,  we  admit,  but  when  we  consider  that 
the  average  American  hen  lays  less  than  60 
eggs  per  year,  then  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  was  not  bad  to  begin  with. 

For  this  same  year  we  sold  and  used  eggs 
from  this  flock  to  the  amount  of  $459.56  and 
poultry  to  the  extent  of  $168.72.  When  the 
year  was  ended  and  the  total  inventory  was 
ended  we  found  that  each  hen  had  made  a  gain 
of  $4.58  above  feed  cost. 

Paid  the  Bills  That  Would  Have  Lagged 

This  gave  us  added  enthusiasm.  Not  all 
departments  of  the  farm  were  paying  so  well 
for  the  amount  invested  So  we  set  about  to 
increase  our  flock.  We  had  our  county  agent 
come  into  cull  the  flock  of  pullets  and  the  year- 
old  hens.  This  left  us  about  70  of  these.  We 
had  been  successful  in  raising  about  225  pullets 
thus  swelling  our  flock  to  about  300  Anconas. 
This  gave  us  a  flock  of  substantial  size  and  one 
which  would  bring  in  greater  returns,  although 
it  woidd  require  more  feed  and  care. 

Without  going  into  further  details  as  to  size 
or  income  of  the  flocks,  we  will  say  that  we  are 
well  satisfied  with  the  Anconas  as  layers. 
They  have  made  us  money.  During  the  past 
hatching  season  we  sold  our  eggs  to  a  hatchery 
which  paid  a  reasonable  premium  above  mar¬ 
ket  price  and  besides  this  they  came  to  our 
farm  to  get  the  eggs.  Had  we  not  made  special 
efforts  to  build  up  our  flock  we  would  not  have 


been  able  to  supply  eggs 
to  the  hatchery.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  others  about  us  had  to  sit  content 
and  take  market  price  while  our  eggs  com¬ 
manded  a  premium,  because  their  flocks  were 
mongrel  flocks. 

Only  one  fault  can  justly  be  ascribed  to  the 
Anconas.  We  must  admit  this,  but  breeders 
of  Leghorns  and  other  light  breeds  must  admit 
it  likewise.  When  stock  is  sold  on  the  market 
there  is  a  very  small  return  for  the  labor  and 
feed  invested.  General  purpose  breeds  bring 
greater  returns,  blit  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
general  purpose  breeds  require  at  least  two 
months  more  to  mature  and  come  into  laying 
condition  than  Anconas  and  other  light  breeds. 

Have  Proven  Themselves  Egg  Machines 
Our  Anconas  here  have  proven  themselves 
true  to  the  claims  that  H.  C.  Sheppard  makes 
for  them.  First,  Mr.  Sheppard  claims  for 
,  them  the  ability  to 

produce  eggs  in  great 
numbers.  They  do 
this  and  the  appella¬ 
tion  “egg  machine” 
as  applied  to  them  is 
not  out  of  place. 
Secondly,  Mr.  Shep¬ 
pard  claims  they  are 
tame.  Many  con- 
nect  the  name 
Ancona  with  that  of 
a  wild  object.  They 
are  not  wild  any 
more  than  any  other 
breed.  Anconas,  like 
all  other  breeds  are 
not  wild  unless  hand¬ 
led  by  wild  persons. 
We  must  give  our 
Anconas  credit  for  doing  what  no  mongrel  flock 
ever  dared  approach  for  us.  We  never  had 
winter  eggs  when  eggs  sold  for  50c  to  60c  per 
dozen  from  any  mongrel  hens.  Since  Anconas 
have  become  mur  chosen  breed,  50c  eggs  are 
common.  That’s  a  leading  reason  why  Anconas 
help  pay  the  bills. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  FOR 
UTILITY 

Mrs.  Alice  Trammell 

DURING  the  past  twelve  years  I  have 
found  the  Runner  duck  to  be  a  splendic 
utility  fowl.  Because  the  Runner  eats  more 
green  food  than  the  hen,  I  have  found  it  to  be  a 
more  profitable  fowl  on  free  range,  than  the 
hen.  On  free  range  and  two  quarts  of  mash  per 
day  for  each  nine  Runners,  I  have  had  the 
flock  to  average  80  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent, 
egg  yields  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

Even  here  in  southern  New  York  their  lay¬ 
ing  period  is  a  long  one.  Last  year  my  Run¬ 
ners  began  laying  the  first  week  in  February 
and  did  not  quit  until  December  20th,  and 
fully  believe  if  I  had  had  as  warm  quarters  for 
•them  as  hens  require  for  winter  laying  they 
would  have  laid  some  all  winter. 

Runners  make  good  layers  for  four  or  five 
years,  hence  do  not  have  to  be  replaced  every 
year  or.  two  as  hens  do.  Runners  thrive  from 
here  to  southern  Florida  and  are  not  subject 
to  any  of  the  diseases  and  insects  which  affect 
chickens  through  the  same  stretch  of  latitude. 
Runners  are  also  much  easier  to  fence  in  ant 
control  than  are  hens. 

The  eggs  average  a  high  per  cent  fertility  anc 
hatch  well.  The  ducklings  are  easily  raised 
and  mature  quickly. 

Desirable  Table  Bird 
As  a  table  fowl.  Runners  are  tender,  juicy 
and  delicious  and  much  relished  by  persons 
who  do  not  like  the  heavier  fat  ducks.  Since 
I  have  been  here  in  New  York  State  I  have  a 
ready  sale  for  my  surplus  drakes  at  fancy 
prices  at  the  leading  hotel  in  Owego.  I 
market  them  at  eight  to  ten  weeks  old  and  they 
go  far  in  meeting  the  expense  of  raising  the 
flock. 

I  now  keep  the  White  Runner  which  lays  a 
pure  white  egg.  The  eggs  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  grade  of  hen’s  eggs  for  table  use 
and  all  other  purposes. 


Send  for  the  1924 
Kerr  Chick  Book 

Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Lively 
Chicks  are  bred  from  parent 
birds  carefully  selected  by 
expert  poultrymen.  Our 
flocks  are  under  a  rigid 
system  of  mating,  feeding, 
housing  and  culling. 

They  pay.  Chicks  of  such 
breeding  would  cost  you  twice 
as  much  if  it  were  not  for  our 
great  facilities  for  hatching 
economically.  And  they 
would  be  worth  it.  Lively 
Chicks  are  born  producers, 
bred  from  pedigreed  stock. 

Kerr’s  Chick  Book  for  1924  tells 
how  Lively  Chicks  are  bred 
from  America’s  finest  poultry ; 
how  the  breeding  farm  raises 
superb  cockerels  to  head  our 
laying  flocks;  the  records 
made  by  Kerr  entries  in  lead¬ 
ing  competitions.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  from  cover  to  cover. 

Write  to-day  and  ask  for  your 
copy  of  Kerr  Chick  Book 
No.  10. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ann.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mas*. 

Frenchtown.  N.  J.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Husky 

livable 
chaps, 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
Stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  X.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circulars.  ‘‘All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 
GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


VITALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

BETTER  HATCHED, 
HIGHEST  QUALITY,  PURE  BRED. 

Vitality  chicks  Hatched  from  heavy  laying, 
Hogan-tested,  healthy  hens  and  aent  to  you  by 
special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  safe 
and  live  delivery  guaranteed,  10%books  orders 
for  any  week  after  February  12. 

Per  100  BOO  100Q 
S.C.  Wh.  .Br,  Buff  Leghorns  -  $15  $72  $140 
Barred  Rocks,  R.I. Reds,  Anconas  17  82  160 

White  Rocks.  Blk.  Minorcas  -  18  87  170 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


You’ll  Profit /A 

fly, 

Ou 
Chixj 


MOSS’S  CHICKS 


IN  THE  WORLD  PURE  BRED. 

£■4  We  deliver  pure  bred  Leghorns, 

-  White,  Black,  Brown  and  Buff ; 

Rocks,  White,  Buff  and  Barred;  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
Anconas;  Black  Minorca;  Orpingtons,  Bufl land 
White;  Brahmas,  and  JERSEY  BLACK  CIANI  S. 
Before  ordering  read  our  special  offer.  Quality 
considered  our  prices  are  lowest. 

ANTHONY  H,  MOSS,  Box  A-l,  Morris  Plain*,  N.  J. 


Q,i  o  li  t  v  G  Vi  i  r*  Ir  c  10  breeds;  white  leghorns 
Uallty  LnlCKS  ijreli  from  male  birds 

direct  from  Cornell,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin  colleges  of 
agriculture.  Unity  Hatchery,  West  Unity,  Ohio. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Quality 

Service 

Satisfaction 

Catalog  free 

WAYNE  POULTRY  FARMS,  W.  J.  Buss, 
Box  103,  Wooster,  Ohio 


Bred -To -Lay  CHICKS 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  Fishel’s  White  Rocks,  Cook’s 
Buff  Orpingtons,  BROILER  Chicks.  Write  for  circular. 

VALLEY  HATCHERY,  MAUGANSVILLE,  MD, 
BABY  CHICKS,  big  husky  fellows 

Bar  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds.  $24  per  100:  1000,  $200. 
Barron  White  Leghorns,  $20  per  100,  1000,  $190. 
Orders  booked  for  March  and  later  delivery. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J.  R.  1 _ 

LARGE  STOCK  fine  Poultry‘  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Gum 

Eggs,  low;  catalog. 


line  ruuuiy,  j.u*i - - ,  _  - 

eas,  Bantams,Collies,  Pigeons, Chicks,  Stock, 

PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pennsylvania. 


BABy  and  eggs_for  hatching.  10  va- 


free. 


- —  -  1  rletiesT  Best 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  154, 


uality.  Catalog 
Sucyrus,  Ohio 


.  vuck 


i  nnn  nnn  GOOD  LUCK  cH,CKS^rt^ 

l.UUU,UUU$10  PER  100  AND  UP  Chick,  and  REAP  PROFITS 

*  nomPO  AT  Cfl  1  Of)  300  500 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 


300  500 

$38.00  $62.00 
44.00  72.00 

47.00  77.00 


20.00  58.00  95.00 


VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  60 

White  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . . . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  and  S  C.  Reds,  Anconas. .  8.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  .  .  .  3.o0 

Silver  and  Partridge  W yandottes.  Light  Brahmas,  Buff 

Minorcas,  Speckled  Sussex . 

Mixed,  all  varieties,  $10  per  100  straight.  ...  . 

Postpaid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bant  references  Order  right  f rom  thisa< i. 

Get  them  when  you  want  them.  You  take  no  chance  on  GOOD  LUCK  CH ICKS. 
Catalog  pee  n  Member  Intern’ l  Baby  Chick  Assn.  Only  18  from  New  *"*■ 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES  BOX  82  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 
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'  Chart  of 

Recommendation 


(Abbreviated  Edition) 


THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobil 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  anj 
mercial  cars  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below., 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A« 
How  to  B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B» 
Read  the  BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “jjj 
Chart:  E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “£» 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Ate 
Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for  a 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendation  i 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  when  It 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  | 
Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Autot 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advi 
correct  automobile  lubrication. : 


Profits  first! 


Why  farmers  are  looking  at  costs 
and  prices  from  a  new  viewpoint 


PHE  growing  science  of  agricul- 
ture  has  caused  the  farmer  to  do 
many  things  that  his  grandfather 
would  have  considered  ridiculous — 
such  as  plowing  the  ground  about 
fruit  trees  to  get  a  better  crop. 

This  added  care  costs  money.  It 
costs  money  to  plow  ground.  It  costs 
money  to  put  up  better  barns.  The  old 
viewpoint  was:  “Keep  down  costs.” 
The  new  viewpoint  is:  “How  can  I 
make  the  profits  bigger?” 

Using  cheap  oil  in  expensive  auto¬ 
mobiles,  trucks  and  tractors  is  like 
planting  expensive  fruit  trees  in  poor 
soil,  and  expecting  to  reap  a  full  har¬ 
vest  of  profits. 

JVhat  is  Really  Cheap? 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  costs  a  few  cents 
more  per  gallon  than  other  oils,  but 
figured  by  the  year  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers,  taxicab  operators  and  motor  truck 
owners  have  found  that  Mobiloil  was 
actually  cheaper  by  the  mile  and  by 
the  month. 


There  is  usually  a  dealer  near  you 
who  will  be  glad  to  deliver  Mobiloil 
in  quantity  to  your  farm.  But  even 
if  you  have  to  take  your  Mobiloil 
home  in  your  own  car  or  truck  it  is 
cheaper  than  buying  oils  which  are 
gasoline  by-products. 

For  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  produced  by 
the  world’s  foremost  specialists  in  scien¬ 
tific  lubrication.  It  is  made  from  crude 
oils  chosen  entirely  for  lubricating  quality. 
The  Vacuum  Oil  Company  engineers  are 
lubricating  specialists  who  study  all  makes 
of  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors  and  farm 
lighting  equipment  before  specifying  the 
correct  grade  of  oil  to  be  used  in  each 
make  and  model. 

In  the  nearest  town  you  can  find  one 
or  more  dealers  who  can  show  you  how 
to  put  scientific  efficiency  and  real  econ¬ 
omy  into  the  lubrication  of  your  auto¬ 
motive  equipment.  They  have  the  com¬ 
plete  Chart  of  Recommendations  which 
shows  the  correct  oil  for  your  car,  truck, 
tractor,  or  farm  lighting  equipment. 

This  Chart  is  a  chart  to  Better  Profits 
as  well  as  Better  Lubrication.  It  will  pay 
you  handsomely  to  make  it  your  guide. 


Address  our  nearest  branch: 


New  York 

Chicago 

( Main  Office) 

St.  Louis 

Boston 

Detroit 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

Pittsburgh 

Milwaukee 

Buffalo 

Minneapolis 

Rochester 

Des  Moines 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dallas 

Oklahoma  City 

Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


TRACTOR 

Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  lubricant 
for  the  FORD  SON  TRACTOR 
is  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB”  in 
summer  and  Gargoyle  Mobil- 
oil  “A”  in  winter.  The  correct 
oil  for  all  other  tractors  is  speci¬ 
fied  in  our  Chart.  Ask  for  it 
at  your  dealer’s. 


NAMES  OF 
AUTOMOBILES  AND 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 
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The  “U.  S.”  Walrus  can  be  washed 
clean  instantly.  Its  surface  is  as 
smooth  and  waterproof  as  a  boot 


In  the  mire  one  minute — 
in  the  kitchen  the  next! 

But  your  feet  are  dry  and 
the  house  is  clean  when  you 
wear  a  pair  of  “U.  S.”  Walrus 

Out  to  the  barn  a  dozen  times  a  day — 
through  muck  and  mire  you  don’t  want 
to  track  into  the  house! 

That  is  when  you’ll  appreciate  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  “U.  S.”  Walrus.  Water¬ 
proof  as  a  boot — and  you  can  slide  them 
on  and  off  over  your  leather  shoes  as 
easily  as  you  slip  into  an  overcoat! 

And  afterwards — it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  how  thick  they’re  plastered  with 
muck.  One  good  douse  under  the  faucet 
— and  their  smooth  rubber  surface  is  clean ! 

Cleanliness — convenience — protection 
— all  these  together  make  the  “U.  S.” 

Walrus  ideal  for  the  farm. 

Other  “U.  S.”  Footwear — 
all  huilt  for  long , 
hard  wear 

“U.  S.”  Boots,  built  so  tough 
and  rugged  they’re  famous  wher¬ 
ever  boots  are  worn — Rubbers 
and  Arctics,  all  styles  and  sizes 
for  the  whole  family — “U.  S.” 

Bootees,  the  all-rubber  lace  shoe, 
for  spring  and  fall  use — every 
kind  of  rubber  footwear  you  could  possi¬ 
bly  need  is  included  in  the  big  “  U.  S.”  line. 

Every  single  one  is  backed  by  75  years 
of  skilled  experience.  It  will  pay  you  to 
look  for  the  “U.  S.”  Trademark — the 
honor  mark  of  the  largest  rubber  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Ask  for 


Easy  to  slip  on  and 
off!  One  of  the  big 
convenign  t  fea  tures  of 
the  “ U .  S.”  Walrus 


Trade  Mark 
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U.  S:  Walrus 


The  Cooperative  Play 

The  Mythical  Meetings  of  a  Mythical  Board— A  ctJf 


from 


THE  time  is  April;  By  THE  SILENT  DIRECTOR 

the  place,  the  di¬ 
rectors’  room.  The  directors  are  seated  around 
the  table,  with  the  president  at  the  head.  The 
secretary  is  just  completing  the  roll  call.  He 
comes  to  the  name  of  the  newly  elected 
director  who  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Always 
Absent  Director,  who  will  be  known  hereafter 
as  the  second  businesslike  director.  At  this 
point  the  president  interrupts. 

President:  Gentlemen,  let  me  present  the 
new  member  of  the  Board.  He  comes  to  us  as 
the  overwhelming  choice  of  his  district.  I  do 
not  want  to  embarrass  him,  but  I  do  want  to 
say  to  you  that  he  is  a  man  with  whom  we  can 
all  be  proud  to  associate.  He  lives  on  his  own 
farm  and  manages  well  a  large  farm  business; 
he  is  a  director  on  the  bank  in  his  town,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  education,  and  he  stands  for 
the  best  in  the  civic  and  business  life  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.  We  are  to  be 
congratulated  to  have  him  on  the  Board  and  organizations 
his  constituents  are 
to  be  congratulated  — 
upon  their  foresight 
in  electing  him. 

The  secretary  com¬ 
pletes  the  roll  call. 

President:  Gentle¬ 
men,  at  our  last 
meeting  some  ques¬ 
tions  of  policy  were 
referred  to  our  attor¬ 
ney  for  rulings  as  to 
the  legality  of  cer¬ 
tain  phases  of  activi¬ 
ties  which  we  desire 
to  undertake.  While 
he  has  submitted 
a  brief  setting  forth 
his  opinions  which 
our  secretary  has,  I 
have  thought  it  well 
to  ask  him  to  be 
present  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  to 
explain  his  rulings  in 
person,  particularly 
to  answer  any  ques 


hand  and  to  receive 
counsel  which  we 
members  of  his  board  have. 

Me-too  Director  nods  his  head. 

Nervous  Director:  Well,  let’s  get  down  to 
cases.  Are  we  going  to  get  into  trouble  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  over  this  con¬ 
tract  of  ours? 

Attorney:  I  cannot  see  how  we  possibly  can. 
Certainly  our  position  under  the  federal  statute 
is  clear.  Let  me  read  from  my  brief  which  I 
have  just  filed 'with  your  secretary.  (Reads) 
“Among  Federal  laws  we  have  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  act  which  forbids  monopoly,  but 
which  is  modified  by  the  Clayton  amendment 
to  permit  the  existence  and  operation  of  labor, 
agricultural,  or  horticultural  organizations, 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  help 
and  not  having  capital  stock  or  conducted 
for  profit.  And  the  Capper-Volstead  Act 
specifically  exempts  farmers’  cooperative 
the  Anti-Trust  Acts 
by  the  following 


language: 

‘Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Con¬ 
gress  assembled,  that  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  agricultural 
products  as  farm  ers,  plant¬ 
ers,  ranchmen,  dairymen, 
nut  or  fruit  growers  may 
act  together  in  associa¬ 
tions,  corporate  or  other¬ 
wise,  with  or  without 
capital  stock,  in  collec¬ 
tively  processing,  prepar¬ 
ing  for  market,  handling 
and  marketing  in  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  such  products  of 
persons  so  engaged.  Such 
associations  may  have 
marketing  agencies  in 
common;  and  such  associa¬ 
tions  and  their  members 
may  make  the  necessary 
contracts  and  agreements 
to  effect  such  purposes: 
Provided,  however,  that 
such  associations  are 
operated  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  members 
thereof,  as  such  producers, 

tions  which  you  as  members  desire  to  put  to  auc*  conform  to  one  or  both  of  the  following  require- 
,  •  ments: 

,  _  First — That  no  member  of  the  association  is  allowed 

Fat  Director  (aside) ;  J  hat  S  a  good  idea ;  I  more  than  one  vote  because  of  the  amount  of  stock  or 
never  can  understand  what  he  writes  anyway,  membershipcapital  he  may  own  therein,  or. 

Secretary  goes  out  foi  the  Attorney,  accom-  on  S£OCk  or  membership  capital  in  excess  of  8  percentum 
pamed  by  the  Fat  Director,  who,  according  to  per  annum; 

his  now  well  established  custom,  stops  to  chat  And  in  any  case  the  following: 

Third — That  the  association  shall  not  deal  in  products 
of  non-members  to  an  amount  greater  in  value  than  such 
as  are  handled  by  it  for  members.’  ” 


THE  STORY  THUS  FAR 

THIS  is  the  fourth  act  of  the  play  which 
pictures  the  progress  ox  a  mythical  board 
of  directors  of  a  mythical  farmers’  coopera¬ 
tive  association  from  its  first  organization. 
At  first  little  was  accomplished  but  talk. 
Each  succeeding  act  shows  some  real 
progress  in  a  more  businesslike  conduct  of 
the  association’s  affairs.  In  the  third  act 
the  Always  Absent  Director’s  position  was 
declared  vacant  and  steps  were  taken  to  fill 
his  place.  A  cleverly  planned  political 
scheme  to  install  an  unworthy  candidate 
was  revealed  and  steps  were  taken  to  have 
a  real  representative  of  the  farmers  ap¬ 
pointed.  In  this  act  the  new  member  is 
introduced.  Be  sure  to  read  every  act  of 
this  play  to  see  how  the  farmers’  representa¬ 
tives  conduct  themselves  and  finally  develop 
an  efficient  business  organization. — The 
Editors. 


with  the  telephone  operator. 

Operator:  You  should  have  heard  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  G.  M.  yesterday.  They  had 


some  session! 


Fat  Director:  That  so? 

Operator:  Yes,  the  old  boy  told  the  G.  M. 


This  Act  goes  on  to  vest  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  power  to  cause  any  association 
which  he  shall  have  reason  to  believe,  “monop- 


that  he’s  got  to  cut  expenses  and  the  G.  M.  told  olizes  or  restrains  trade  in  interstate  or  foreign 
him  if  he  thought  he  could  run  the  organization  commerce  to  such  an  extent  that  the  price  of 


better  than  he  was  doing  to  start  in. 

At  this  point  the  Secretary,  with  the 
Attorney  in  tow,  taps  the  Fat  Director  on  the 
shoulder  and  they  go  into  the  directors’  room. 
President:  Gentlemen,  our  attorney 


any  agricultural  product  is  unduly  enhanced 
by  reason  thereof,”  “to  show  cause  through 
the  courts  why  it  should  not  cease  such 
practice.” 

Fat  Director,  heaving  a  sigh:  Well,  that 


Attorney:  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  sounds  pretty  good,  anyway.  There  was  a 
to  meet  the  members  of  the  board.  As  you  banker  out  to  my  place  Sunday,  and  from  what 
know  I  was  born  on  a  farm.  ...  he  told  me  I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little 

Fat  Director  (aside) :  But  he  was  wise  enough  nervous, 
to  leave  soon  after.  First  Business-like  Director:  Well,  you  can 

Attorney  (oblivious  to  the  half-smile  which  see  the  justice  of  the  government’s  position  in 


goes  around  the  room):  .  .  .  and  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  interested  in  the  farmer  and  his 
problems.  I  believe  that  I  was  among  the  first 
to  realize  that  the  passage  of  the  cooperative 


the  matter.  Recognizing  as  it  does  the  indi¬ 
vidualistic  nature  of  a  farmer’s  business,  it 
simply  attempts  to  permit  farmers  to  combine 
their  interests  along  the  same  lines  which  other 


corporations  acts  gave  to  the  farmer  the  first  business  men  enjoy  through  the  investment  in 
opportunity  which  he  had  ever  had  to  place  and  utilization  of  corporations, 
himself  on  a  par,  as  far  as  the  organization  of  Second  Business-like  Director:  At  the  same 
his  business  is  concerned,  with  other  industries,  time  the  public  is  thoroughly  safeguarded, 
It  is  but  natural,  however,  in  taking  advantage  since  the  conditions  are  so  worded  that  no  small 
of  the  new  cooperative  marketing  acts  and  in  group  of  men  can  possibly  get  hold  of  a  cooper¬ 
organizing  and  operating  organizations  like  the  ative  association  nor  can  men  get  exorbitant 
one  you  represent,  that  we  must  feel  our  way.  returns  on  investments  in  cooperative  associa- 


There  have  been  no  test  cases  to  speak  of  under 
the  cooperative  acts.  There  are  no  important 
court  decisions  to  guide  us.  For  this  reason  and 
because  we  are  all  of  us  new  at  the  game  it  is 


tions.  The  whole  aim  was  to  keep  them  on  a 
service  basis  and  we  certainly  comply  with 
that  requirement. 

President:  Now  that  you  have  made  our 


only  good  sense  to  pause  occasionally  to  take  position  clear  under  the  federal  statutes,  I  wish 
a  long  look  ahead.  you  would  tell  the  Board  just  where  we  stand 

•  Nervous  Director  (interrupting):  Well,  it  under  the  New  York  State  laws.  We  would 
may  be  all  right  to  look  ahead,  but  believe  me  particularly  like  to  know  whether  it  will  be  pos- 
we  have  some  problems  right  now  that  we  have  sible  for  us  to  put  into  effect  a  long-time  com- 
to  meet.  modity  contract. 

Me-too  Director  nods  his  head.  Attorney:  As  you  know,  we  have  two  acts  in 

President:  Yes,  there  is  no  question  but  New  York  State  permitting  the  organization  of 
what  we  face  the  difficult  situation  of  laying  cooperative  marketing  associations.  One  of 
out  a  long-time  policy  and  adhering  to  it  and  of  these  provides  for  a  cooperative  non-stock 
meeting  present  demands  which  may  at  times  corporation,  the  other  for  a  cooperative  stock 


be  at  variance  with  that  policy, 

Business-like  Director:  But  we  must  adhere 
to  our  policy  at  all  costs. 

Second  Business-like  Director:  At  times  1  be¬ 
lieve  a  middle  ground  must  be  taken.  We  must 
remember  that  the  men  we  represent  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  get  the  facts  first- 


corporation.  We  are  organized  under  the 
cooperative  non-stock  law,  popularly  known  ns 
Article  A.  Under  it  we  are  not  permitted  t<> 
make  a  long-time  contract  with  our  members 
for  the  delivery  of  their  products.  A  year  is 
the  longest  time  possible,  since  the  law  requires 
{Continued  on  page  59) 
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The  Story  of  the  Soil 

An  A.  A.  Wednesday  Evening  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  From  WEAF 


SOIL  and  climate  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  migration  and  distribution  of  plants  and 
animals.  In  the  twilight  days  of  man’s  his¬ 
tory,  as  at  present,  grasses  and  other  forage 
plants  competed  with  forest  trees  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  land.  In  this  struggle  the  soil  has 
played  a  leading  part.  Sandy  beaches,  stony 
hillsides,  high  mountain  plateaus,  limestone  val¬ 
leys,  bogs  and  peat  lands  each  offered  peculiar 
advantages  to  one  or  another  type  of  vegetation. 
Thus  there  came  into  being  different  plant  zones, 
including  the  sedges  and  cattails  of  the  marshes; 
the  stunted  grasses,  pines  and  holly  of  the  sand 
dime  and  beach;  the  towering  oaks, 
chestnuts,  maples  and  other  hard¬ 
wood  of  the  heavier  clay  and  loam 
soils;  and  the  pines,  spruces  and  firs 
of  the  drier  and  more  open  soils. 

Temperature  and  rainfall  together 
with  soil  factors,  as  with  a  giant  hand, 
held  back  or  pushed  ahead  the  belts  of 
timber  as  the  trees  covered  the  valley 
floors  and  crept  up  the  mountainsides. 

Hardwoods  were  followed  by  soft¬ 
woods  in  the  forbidding  environment 
of  the  higher  altitudes.  At  the  still 
higher  levels  only  grasses  and  mosses 
could  maintain  themselves. 

With  the  distribution  of  vegetation 
came  the  distribution  of  animals  and 
of  man.  The  primitive  hunter  sought 
his  prey  in  jungle  and  forest  and  on 
the  far  horizons  of  the  natural  grazing 
lands.  Domesticated  animals  ap¬ 
peared  in  time,  and  the  hunter  be¬ 
came  also  a  shepherd.  Wandering 
tribes  established  more  or  less  perma¬ 
nent  homes  and  began  to  till  the  soil. 

An  almost  endless  procession  of  cen¬ 
turies  brought  to  man  enough  experi¬ 
ence  and  skill  to  anchor  him  to  the 
land  and  to  create  for  him  new  prob¬ 
lems.  The  early  days  of  farming  had 
their  soil  problems,  to  be  sure.  But  as 
time  went  on  these  problems  seemed 
to  multiply.  Something  happened  to 
the  land,  something  that  robbed  it  of 
its  virgin  strength,  something  that  stunted  the 
crops  and  the  animals  as  well.  The  farmer  moved 
on  to  land  still  rich  and  fruitful.  Years  later  he 
moved  on  again  and  again  as  his  food  supply 
became  scant.  And  as  he  moved  on  his  fields 
reverted  to  their  old  state,  the  forest  crowded  the 
clearings,  the  crude  dwellings  vanished  in  the 
wilderness. 

In  a  sense  the  early  farmer,  like  the  shepherd, 
was  a  wanderer.  Instead  of  pitching  his  tent  for 
a  day  or  a  week  he  stayed  on  for  a  decade,  a  gen¬ 
eration,  or  even  for  several  generations.  But 
sooner  or  later  he  found  himself  compelled  to  move 
on  in  search  of  the  promised  land.  It  was  only  in 
a  few  favored  spots  that  agriculture  assumed  a 
more  permanent  character,  at  least  when  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  centuries.  In  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Southern  China,  in  India, 
in  western  South  America  and  elsewhere  definite 
types  of  civilization  grew  up  and  flourished  for 
long  periods  of  time.  All  of  these  were  located  in 
arid  regions  where  irrigation  water  was  abundant 
but  where  rainfall  was  too  slight  to  leach  the  soil 
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year  after  year,  to  rob  it  of  a  portion  of  its  soluble 
salts  and  to  increase  thereby  the  toll  of  plant  food 
levied  by  the  farmer.  In  humid  climates  it  is 
otherwise.  Here  constant  leaching  and  washing 
continued  over  great  stretches  of  time  are  bound 
to  make  serious  inroads  into  the  plant-food  stores 
of  the  soil  and  to  shorten  its  term  of  service.  It 
is  only  with  the  aid  of  science  and  its  recent  revela¬ 
tions  that  we  can  counteract  these  destructive 
effects  in  such  manner  as  to  conserve  the  fertility 


of  the  soil  and,  indeed,,  to  give  it  a  greater  strength 
than  it  had  in  virgin  state. 

The  waning  fertility  of  the  land  drove  individu¬ 
als  and  masses  of  men  from  place  to  place.  They 
coveted  the  more  fertile  land  of  their  neighbors, 
they  made  war  on  them,  they  met  victory  and 
defeat,  they  built  and  destroyed  cities  and  empires, 
and  always  they  moved  on  in  search  of  land  flow¬ 
ing  with  milk  and  honey.  Often  it  was  hunger  that 
spurred  them  on,  often  greed,  soil  and  land  greed. 
The  human  tide  rose  and  fell  as  the  waves  of  mi¬ 
gration,  like  ripples  on  a  pond,  spread  outward 
from  one  or  more  common  centers.  It  is  an  old 
story  and  a  long  story,  much  of  it  shrouded  in 
mystery,  a  serial  story  as  it  were,  with  many  in¬ 
stallments  still  to  come.  All  about  us  it  is  being 
told,  this  story  of  the  soil.  We  see  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  city  and  country,  striking  changes  in 
industry  and  commerce,  national  jealousies  and 
hatreds,  political  alignments,  armed  conflicts  for 
a  place  in  the  sun.  Much  of  this  is  traceable  to 
the  striving  for  a  full  stomach,  for  the  soil  and  its 
fruits.  It  may  be  that  some  wise  and  patient  man 


will  write  for  us,  some  day,  the  story  of  the  soil  in 
terms  of  human 'history,  of  armies  and  dynasties, 
of  social  and  political  upheavals,  of  religious  move¬ 
ments,  and  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires.  But 
this  is  not  the  time  or  place  for  that  story  even  if 
it  were  ready  to  be  told. 

One  part  of  the  story,  however,  every  thinking 
person  should  consider.  There  is  still  much  elbow 
room  in  the  United  States.  When  our  soil  re¬ 
sources  are  fully  developed  we  shall  have  abundant 
food  and  timber  for  a  population  of  500  million 
people.  Our  population  may  never  grow  to  be  as 
large.  Some  careful  students  believe  that  it  will 
become  stabilized  at  less  than  200  mil¬ 
lions  by  the  end  of  the  present  century. 
But  whatever  the  ultimate  size  of  our 
population  we  have  nearly  come  to 
the  parting  of  the  ways  as  to  our  land 
policy.  If  ours  is  the  path  of  wisdom 
we  shall  think  of  the  land  as  the  great¬ 
est  of  our  national  assets.  We  shall 
then  formulate  a  national  land  and 
soils  policy  in  the  certain  knowledge 
that  too  much  land  improperly  farmed 
is  a  menace  to  rural  and  national  pros¬ 
perity.  We  shall  discourage,  then, 
the  vain  search  for  more  productive 
land  beyond  the  horizon. 

We  have  now  too  much  land  under 
the  plow.  We  are  drawing  on  too 
large  an  area  for  the  supply  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  our  city  popula¬ 
tions.  Transportation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  become  thereby  unduly  expen¬ 
sive.  We  till  land  that  under  present 
economic  conditions  should  be  re¬ 
served  for  the  range  and  pasture. 
Several  acres  of  land  are  too  often 
made  to  do  the  work  that  one  or  two 
acres  would  do  just  as  well,  and  more 
cheaply.  In  a  word,  we  need  less  and 
better  land.  And  here  is  where  the 
story  of  the  soil,  as  we  read  it  care¬ 
fully,  will  bring  to  us  light  and  guid¬ 
ance.  We  shall  think  of  the  soil,  then, 
not  as  a  mantle  of  clay  or  sand  hiding 
the  rock  skeleton  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  but  as  a  vast  storehouse  of  ingredients 
out  of  which  plants  are  made,  as  a  busy  labora¬ 
tory  where  countless  numbers  of  bacteria, 
fungi  and  other  organisms  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye  are  the  miners  and  chemists  forever  building 
and  destroying  in  the  dark  spaces  of  the  soil.  We 
shall  remember,  as  we  read  the  story  of  the  soil, 
that  science  has  helped  us  to  develop  a  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizer  industry,  still  in  its  infancy,  but  already  pro¬ 
ducing  annually  seven  million  tons  of  material. 
Science  has  taught  us  also  how  to  use  these  chemi¬ 
cals  and  the  grasses,  clovers  and  other  plants^  to 
make  the  soil  rich  and  mellow  and  a  fit  dwelling 
place  for  its  invisible  workers.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  the  story  of  the  soil  should  have  to 
deal  with  questions  of  taxation,  tariffs,  immigra¬ 
tion,  transportation,  banking  and  education.  This 
is  true,  nevertheless,  for  the  soil  is  at  the  foundation 
of  our  social  and  economic  structure  and  every  good 
American  must  hope  and  pray  that  our  Nation  will 
have  the  grace  and  the  wisdom  to  deal  justly  with 
the  soil  and  the  men  who  till  it,  and  so  keep  the 
strength  that  comes  to  us  as  we  touch  Mother  Earth. 


One  who  knows  the  language  can  always  read  the  “Story  of  the  Soil”  from  scenes 

like  this. 
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New  York  “World”  Comments  on 
Indictments — 

OMMENTING  on  the  indictments  of  the 
Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association,  Inc., 
which  American  Agriculturist  helped  to  secure, 
a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  World  had  this  to 
say: 

“Rabbits  have  come  back  to  roost  for  the  indicted  members 
of  the  Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association,  Inc.,  which  in 
advertisements  headed  ‘Dollars  and  Hares’  is  alleged  to  have 
swindled  persons  all  over  the  country  with  offers  to  buy  back 
off-spring  Jof  purchases  with  fancy  prices.  The  indictments 
were  filed  in  Federal  Court  recently,  but  not  until  yesterday 
was  the  extent  of  the  alleged  fraud  made  known.  Post  office 
inspectors  said  hundreds  of  complaints  had  been  checked  up 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  investors 
were  eager  to  ‘get  rich’  on  the  simple  proposition  of  selling 
their  hares  and  rabbits  back  to  the  concern  that  sold  the 
animals’  antecedents.  ‘We  buy  all  you  raise  at  $97  to  $2500 
pair,  was  one  inducement  held  out  to  investors  who  were  told 
it  was  possible  for  one  doe  to  raise  forty-two  young  in  a  year, 
at  the  ‘lowest  price,’  making  the  return  $147. 

“But  something  generally  happened  to  interfere  with 
payments  as  held  out  in  the  alluring  pamphlets.  A  typical 
case  recited  yesterday  by  E.  S.  Greenbaum,  of  the  firm  of 
Greenbaum,  Wolff  and  Ernst,  attorneys  for  American 
Agriculturist,  which  had  much  to  do  with  obtaining  evidence 
that  led  to  the  indictments,  was  that  of  Andrew  Cowan,  of 
Cape  May,  New  Jersey.” 

The  World  then  goes  on  to  give  in  detail  the 
way  this  firm  beat  Mr.  Cowman  out  of  his  savings. 
We  have  already  printed  many  of  such  accounts 
in  American  Agriculturist. 

Already  we  have  received  congratulations  from 
all  over  the  country  on  our  perseverance  in  put¬ 
ting  these  swindlers  out  of  business,  and  although 
this  work,  which  we  expect  to  continue,  is  costing 
us  a  great  deal  of  money,  we  do  not  hesitate  be¬ 
cause  we  feel  we  cannot  render  any  greater  service 
to  our  people  than  to  clean  up  the  frauds. 


Back  to  Dixie 

DURING  the  last  two  or  three  years,  there 
has  been  a  great  exodus  of  negroes  from  the 
South  to  the  North.  The  high  wages  of  the  North  , 
particularly  in  the  automobile  industry,  evidently 
appealed  to  them.  Perhaps,  too,  they  had  im¬ 
bibed  a  little  of  the  general  uneasiness  that  all 
the  world  seems  to  be  afflicted  with  since  the  war. 
Anyway,  thousands  of  them  came  North  and 
their  leaving  was  the  cause  of  no  small  amount 
of  worry  to  the  plantation  owners  because  it  left 


them  short  of  labor  to  handle  their  cotton  and 
other  crops  under  the  hot  Southern  sun. 

But  now,  strange  to  say,  the  darkies  are  going 
back.  It  is  said  that  they  are  returning  in  a  steady 
stream  from  the  North.  Five  solid  cars  filled 
with  negroes  left.  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Christmas 
day. 

The  promised  land,  particularly  the  promised 
wages,  of  the  North,  did  not  materialize,  and  when 
they  got  their  wages,  the  negro  family  man  found 
that  he  could  not  support  a  large  family  with 
the  high  rent  and  food  costs  in  the  Northern  cities. 
Then  too  we  suspect  that  many  of  them  were  just 
plain  homesick  for  old  Dixie. 


Free  Seeds  Again 

THE  free  seed  political  bunkum  has  started 
again.  Last  year  the  free  seed  appropriations 
in  Congress  were  defeated,  but  we  are  informed 
that  a  bill  for  $50,000  for  free  seeds  is  to  be  brought 
forward  again.  If  this  bill  passes  there  will  be 
50,000  wasted  dollars  bringing  no  one,  not  even 
the  politicians,  any  good.  Some  Congressmen 
seem  to  have  the  idea  that  they  can  buy  the  farm¬ 
ers’  votes  by  distributing  a  few  flower  and  vege¬ 
table  seeds,  of  more  or  less  questionable  value, 
and  they .  persist  in  believing  that  this  petty 
bribery  will  do  them  some  good  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  National  Grange  and  every  other 
farm  organization  is  opposed  to  it,  as  is  every  farm 
paper  that  is  truly  serving  the  farmers’  interests, 
and  practically  all  the  farmers  themselves. 


Good  Investments 

THROUGH  membership  in  the  Cooperative 
Loan  System  connected  with  the  twelve 
Federal  Land  Banks,  some  300,000  farmers  are 
slowly  but  surely  paying  off  their  mortgages. 
Money  for  these  mortgage  loans  are  obtained  by 
the  banks  through  the  sale  of  Federal  Land  Bank 
bonds.  These  bonds,  which  are  now  being  of¬ 
fered  investors,  pay  a  reasonable  return  of  inter¬ 
est,  are  a  safe  investment,  and  are  issued  in  small 
denominations.  Another  good  investment  is  the 
United  States  Treasury  Certificates,  also  issued 
in  small  denominations.  The  Federal  Bank  bonds 
have  the  advantage  over  these  of  directly  helping 
the  farm  business,  but  both  investments  are  safe. 

With  investments  like  these  available  to  all, 
why  do  so  many  risk  money  in  fly-by-night 
schemes  that  are  very  likely  to  wipe  out  hard- 
earned  life-time  savings? 


Experience  With  Farm  Help 

ONDITIONS  in  obtaining  farm  labor  vary 
so  much  in  different  sections  that  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  safe  conclusions  from  experiences  in  any 
one  locality.  But  the  following  is  worth  com¬ 
menting  upon. 

Our  publisher  recently  advertised  in  the  Sunday 
Courier  of  Poughkeepsie,  for  a  single  man  and 
a  married  man  to  work  on  his  farm  at  Fishkill, 
Dutchess  County.  In  each  case,  sixty  dollars 
a  month  was  offered.  The  single  man’s  board, 
which  amounts  to  about  a  dollar  a  day,  was  to  be 
furnished.  The  married  man  was  to  receive  a  good 
tenant  house,  wood,  ten  bushels  of  potatoes, 
a  garden,  with  the  privilege,  if  he  wished,  of 
keeping  a  little  poultry  and  a  pig. 

Thirteen  answers  were  received  from  the  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Of  these  thirteen,  nine  came  from 
the  city  of  Poughkeepsie.  All  had  had  farm 
experience.  This  would  seem  to  show  a  trend  on 
the  part  of  people  to  move  from  the  city  back  to 
the  farm,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  very  serious 
housing  conditions  in  the  cities  are  gradually 
forcing  people  with  some  knowledge  of  farming  to 
return  to  the  farm.  Out  of  the  thirteen  answers, 
eleven  were  married,  and  only  two  were  single, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  farmer 
who  has  a  tenant  house  to  offer  his  married  farm 
hands  is  finding  it  easier  to  get  help. 

The  winter  will  pass  quickly  and  another  season 
will  soon  be  here,  bringing  with  it  again  the 
serious  help  problem.  We  would  like  to  help 


in  every  way  that  we  can,  and  one  of  the  ways 
is  by  publishing  all  of  the  information  and 
experience  that  we  can  get  about  farm  labor.  If 
you  have  anything  to  contribute  in  the  way  of 
your  experience  during  the  past  season,  we  would 
be  very  glad  to  get  it  in  a  short  letter  and  pass  it 
along  through  our  columns  to  other  farmers. 


Causes  of  Fires 

Lightning  causes  an  annual  loss  on  Amer- 
i  ican  farms  of  more  than  four  million  dollars 
and  is  the  cause  of  more  than  18  per  cent,  of  all 
the  farm  fires.  Practically  all  of  this  could  be 
saved  by  good  lightning  rods  carefully  erected 
and  grounded. 

The  second  greatest  cause  of  farm  fires  is 
defective  chimneys  and  flues,  which  cause  about 
12  per  cent,  of  the  fires  on  farms.  Some  of  the 
other  causes  are  fireworks  and  firecrackers,  gas — 
natural  and  artificial — carelessness  with  bonfires, 
smoking  (which  is  the  third  greatest  cause  of 
fires),  open  lighting,  spontaneous  combustion, 
explosions,  defective  wiring  for  electricity,  stoves, 
furnaces,  boilers  and  their  pipes,  and  several 
other  miscellaneous  smaller  causes. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts  \ 

FEW  problems  connected  with  any  part  of  the 
farm  business  have  caused  more  trouble 
than  the  health  regulations  for  the  production  of 
clean  milk.  If  the  rules,  especially  in  the  early 
days,  had  been  more  practical  and  particularly 
if  the  inspectors  had  been  experienced  men, 
familiar  with  dairy  problems,  a  lot  of  trouble 
could  have  been  saved  and  the  farmers’  coopera¬ 
tion  quickly  secured  for  the  enforcement  of  sens¬ 
ible  regulations.  But,  unfortunately,  too  many 
times,  inspectors  were  overbearing,  inexperienced 
young  chaps  from  the  city  who  seemed  determined 
to  enforce  arbitrary  rules  without  the  application 
of  any  common  sense. 

I  remember  a  rather  laughable  experience  I 
had  up  in  Delaware  County,  New  York,  in  that 
gloomy  and  uncertain  month  of  September,  1916, 
just  before  the  great  milk  war  between  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  the  dealers.  Milk  prices 
were  discouragingly  low,  and  farm  tempers  were 
exceedingly  high. 

Over  in  one  neighborhood,  there  was  a  good 
farmer  friend  of  mine  with  whom  I  had  had  many 
talks  about  the  milk  situation.  He  admitted  that 
prices  were  too  low  and  barn  inspectors  somewhat 
pestiferous,  but  he  was  very  conservative  and 
philosophical  and  constantly  advised  moderation 
and  tolerance. 

“  Those  boys  will  know  more  as  they  get  older. 
They  don’t  mean  no  harm,”  he  said  at  a  meeting 
once  when  some  one  was  complaining  about  the 
inspectors. 

One  afternoon  as  I  entered  his  yard,  I  heard 
voices  raised  in  loud  and  angry  expostulation  down 
in  the  cow  stable.  In  a  moment  I  saw  a  young 
well-dressed  man  break  from  the  stable  door  on  a 
dead  run,  hit  the  sloppy  barnyard  in  about  three 
great  jumps,  and  clear  the  barnyard  gate  without 
hardly  touching  it. 

No  sooner  was  he  out  of  the  barn  than  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  there  was  some  reason  for  his  haste. 
Back  of  him  came  my  farmer  friend  shouting  in 
incoherent  rage  and  brandishing  a  pitchfork  so 
close  to  the  young  fellow  that  when  he  cleared  the 
gate,  those  menacing  tines  were  not  a  foot  behind 
him.  Once  over  the  gate  he  stopped  not  on  the 
order  of  his  going  but  dashed  madly  down  through 
the  yard  by  me,  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left,  climbed  into  his  car  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  road  and  went  away  from  there  mighty 
fast.  A  moment  more  and  the  farmer  came  up 
puffing  and  blowing. 

“By  thunder,  I  pretty  nearly  got  him  that 
time,”  he  panted.  “If  that  whelp  ever  puts  his' 

foot  in  my  barn  again,  I’ll - ” 

“Why,  John,”  I  interrupted.  “What’s  the 
matter?  Who  was  that?” 

“That,  my  dear  sir,  was  one  of  them  cursed 
dairy  parasites  known  as  a  barn  inspector!” 
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E.  M.  A.  Meets  Opposition 

Some  Forceful  and  Interesting  Letters  About  the  State  Police 


Editors’  Note: — A  few  issues  ago,  we  printed  a  letter 
against  the  rural  state  police  signed  by  E.  M.  A.,  who  is  a 
farmer’s  wife  in  western  New  York.  We  asked  for  a  discussion 
by  our  readers,  and  we  certainly  got  it  in  the  form  of  many 
comebacks  from  our  folks,  most  of  whom  seemed  to  be  enthusi¬ 
astically  in  favor  of  the  troopers.  Among  the  letters,  however, 
were  some  who  agreed  with  E.  M.  A.,  that  the  rural  police 
were  not  always  what  they  should  be.  You  will  be  interested 
in  the  best  of  these  letters  which  follow  on  this  page. 

THE  letter  of  E.  M.  A.  in  regard  to  the 
State  Troopers  seems  to  me  a  lot  more 
interesting  than  instructive.  I  should 
judge  from  it  that  someone  had  been 
indulging  in  Mexican  athletics  at  the  expense  of 
E.  M.  A.  (Throwing  the  bull.)  I  should  like  to 
know  what  record  the  celebrated  revolver  case 
was  on  and  who  put  it  on  it.  I  do  not  believe  more 
than  half  I  hear  and  only 
a  quarter  of  what  I  read, 
and  I  do  not  believe  this 
unless  there  was  some  other 
reason  for  arresting  the 
woman  in  the  case,  and 
they  took  her  on  the  tech¬ 
nical  charge  of  having  the 
revolver. 

Now  for  some  facts  which 
I  know  of  at  first  hand. 

My  next  door  neighbor, 

Percy  Parker,  keeps  chick¬ 
ens.  He  works  in  Water- 
town  and  his  wife  teaches 
school.  They  sold  some 
cockerels  to  an  Italian. 

Later  when  both  were  ab¬ 
sent  a  bunch  of  chickens 
were  stolen  and  neighbors 
saw  the  truck  of  the  Italian 
or  a  similar  one  standing 
in  front  of  the  place.  As  it 
was  a  Ford  truck  they  coidd 
not  be  sure  that  it  was  the 
same  one.  They  then  hired 
a  married  couple  to  stay  in 
the  house  when  they  were 
away.  One  day  the  same 
Italian  came  to  the  door 
and  wished  to  buy  more 
chickens.  He  was  told  that 
none  were  for  sale.  A  little 
while  later  the  man  looked 

out  and  saw  that  the  hasp  on  the  door  was  hang¬ 
ing  down.  He  went  out  and  found  the  Italian  and 
his  son  bagging  hens  as  fast  as  possible.  Of  course 
they  dropped  the  bags  and  beat  it  with  celerity. 
They  had  left  the  truck  up  the  road  out  of  sight 
and  when  they  came  back  some  time  later  they 
were  going  so  fast  that  the  couple  could  only  get 
two  or  three  figures  of  the  license  plate.  When 
Parker  came  home  and  heard  of  the  occurrence  he 
said  he  wrould  notify  the  mounted  police.  His 
wife  had  evidently  heard  similar  reports  to  those 
heard  by  E.  M.  A.  for  she  advised  against  it. 
She  thought  it  would  amount  to  nothing.  How¬ 
ever  Percy  made  the  report  and  two  troopers  in 
plain  clothes  spent  about  four  days  on  the  case. 
They  went  to  every  place  in  Watertown  where 
they  might  find  the  thief.  At  last  they  found 
him,  and  he  was  identified  by  the  man  on 
Parker’s  place.  He  got  seventy  days  in  jail  if  I 
remember  correctly.  He  wanted  to  turn  in  a 
watch  as  part  payment,  on  the  fine  but  was  not 
allowed  to  do  so.  The  troopers  told  Parker  in  the 
presence  qf  the  Italian  that  if  he  ever  caught  any 
more  Italians  or  other  thieves  in  his  chicken 
house  to  shoot  to  kill.  They  said  that  they 
guessed  there  ’would  be  no  trouble  if  one  did  get 
killed.  So  much  for  arresting  a  farmer  for  possess¬ 
ing  a  weapon.  The  thieves  could  not  be  held 
for  larceny  as  they  dropped  the  chickens,  but  they 
got  the  limit  for  illegal  entry. 

The  troopers  have  rounded  up  several  other 
gangs  of  chicken  thieves.  They  take  in  more 
booze  runners  than  the  regular  prohibition  officers, 
although  this  is  not  just  in  their  line.  I  have  met 
and  talked  with  a  lot  of  the  troopers  and  I  find 
them  to  be  a  good  deal  superior  to  the  average 


By  A.  A.  READERS 

man  you  will  meet.  They  are  picked  men  who 
have  served  at  least  one  enlistment  in  the  U.  S. 
service  and  hold  an  honorable  discharge.  They 
have  been  without  exception  courteous  to  me, 
and  to  others  I  know.  I  think  a  farmer  is  in  poor 
business  knocking  them. — A.  H.  D.  G.,  Jefferson 
Co.,  N.  Y.1 

*  *  * 

Pennsylvanians  Proud  of  Their  Men 

AM  VERY  GLAD  to  say  that  the  decent 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  are  proud  of  our 
State  Police,  and  what  thugs  and  criminals  think 
of  them  does  not  amount  to  very  much. 


I 


“On  Monday  evening,  December  10,  about  five  o’clock  a 
disgraceful  scene  occurred  at  Frank  L.  Rogers’  Garage.  Two 
mounted  State  Policemen  named  Lynch  and  [Morehouse,  both 
apparently  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  rode  up  [to  Mr. 
Rogers'  place  of  business,  dismounted  and  tied  their  horses 
to  the  fire  gong,  which  is  located  near  the  office  door. 

“Morehouse  then  proceeded  to  the  office  of  the  garage, 
where  seated  were  three  men,  A.  Osborne,  Chauncey  Smith 
and  William  Mack.  Mr.  Mack  attends  to  the  office  in  Mr. 
Rogers’  absence.  On  entering  the  office  Morehouse  at  once 
began  abusing  these  three  men  without  cause,  of  any  kind, 
told  them  he  should  arrest  them  for  vagrants,  and  even 
threatened  to  strike  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  an  elderly  man, 
saying  your  age  is  what  saves  you. 

“At  this  time  Mr.  Rogers  appeared.  Morehouse  at  once 
turned  his  venom  upon  him,  with  threats  of  blackjack  and 
other  kinds  of  abuse.  Mr.  Rogers  is  not  the  kind  easily 
frightened  and  advised  Morehouse  to  move  on  about  his 
business,  that  he  would  attend  to  him  later. 

“With  some  difficulty  both  men  mounted,  then  running  their 

horses  through  Lake  Street,  which 
was  full  of  pedestrians  at  the  time, 
endangering  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  many.  The  two  had  proceeded 
on  the  State  highway  as  far  as 
Ralph  Durland’s  when  Morehouse 
fell  from  his  horse,  injuring  his 
head  so  seriously  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  a  physician. 

“The  injured  man  was  taken  to 
the  home  of  Ralph  Durland, 
nearby,  and  word  sent  to  the  bar¬ 
racks  at  Monroe  for  medical  assis¬ 
tance.  One  of  the  State  Police 
from  Monroe  brought  Dr.  C.  H. 
Hall  in  an  automobile.  The  doctor 
rendered  what  aid  was  necessary 
and  ordered)  the  injured  man 
taken  to  the  Goshen  Emergency 
Hospital. 

“On  leaving  they  did  not  even 
thank  Mrs.  Durland  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  she  had  accorded  them, 
but  filed  out  of  the  house,  leaving 
the  doctor  to  clean  up  their  muss 
and  get  back  to  Monroe  as  best  he 
could,  about  miles  in  pitch 
dark.  Is  it  any  wonder  we  hear 
complaints  about  this  organiza¬ 
tion?” 


\K7 E  think  this  is  the  best  picture  that  has  come  to  American  Agriculturist  in  years.  This  family 
*  V  group  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  D.  Eisenhart,  of  Horseheads,  New  York,  and  their  sixteen  children.  The 
youngest  child  is  two  years  old  and  the  oldest  is  twenty-nine.  They  are  being  reared  in  the  best  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  world,  that  of  a  good  farm  home.  Notice  the  hereditary  resemblances  and  the  strong 
evidences  of  character  in  every  face.  The  foundations  of  America  were  built  by  large  family  groups 
like  this. 


Friends  of  the  Farmer 


I 


HAVE  read  with  interest 
a  letter  by  a  farmer’s 
wife  in  the  last  American 
Agriculturist,  who  strong¬ 
ly  criticises  the  New  York 
State  Troopers.  I  believe 

I  have  never  known  them  to  exceed  their  that  the  writer  intends  to  be  fair,  but  that 
authority  but  once  and  that  was  a  case  where  her  information  is  incorrect.  It  is  absurd  to 
rioting  strikers  (foreigners)  had  been  shooting  at  think  that  a  trooper  stood  by  and  encouraged  law- 
guards  at  a  mine.  They  entered  the  settlement,  breakers  in  their  destructive  lawlessness.  How 
searched  all  strikers  for  firearms,  entered  the  long  would  a  coward  and  knave  of  that  kind  re¬ 
houses  and  when  they  had  gathered  up  all  arms  main  under  the  command  of  Major  Chandler  or 
and  ammunition  they  retired  from  the  scene  to  his  successor?  It  is  true  there  might  be  men  in 
their  barracks  there  to  await  orders  from  their  the  troop  who  are  not  what  they  should  be,  but 
captain  to  proceed  to  some  other  scene  of  activity,  their  time  there  would  be  very  short. 

This  squad  was  arrested  and  the  court  held  that  Perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  large  organiza- 
they  were  justified  in  their  action.  tion  of  men  formed  for  the  purpose  of  upholding 


During  a  street  car  strike  in  Philadelphia  a 
company  of  militia  was  called  out  to  quell  a 
disturbance  but  they  were  jeered,  hooted  and 
struck  with  stones  and  some  of  the  mill  girls  ran 
into  the  street  and  cut  buttons  from  the  uniforms 


the  law  into  which  some  unfit  men  did  not  work 
their  way,  but  they  are  soon  eliminated.  Even 
the  world  famous  Canadian  Mounted  Police  had 
their  unfit  members.  The  also  famous  State 
Police  of  Pennsylvania  had  their  unworthy  mem- 


as  souvenirs.  The  next  day  the  State  Police  were  bers,  but  will  anyone  say  that  these  organizations 
on  the  job.  They  also  were  treated  to  hoots  and  did  not  justify  their  existence? 
jeers  and  at  last  some  one  threw  a  stone  from  the  The  New  York  police  is  a  later  “experiment,” 
steps  of  a  church.  later,  I  believe,  than  it  should  have  been.  I  am 

The  captain  wdiirled  his  horse,  rode  him  through  imbued  with  a  justified  pride  in  our  old  Empire 
the  crowd  and  up  the  stone  steps  and  came  back  State,  and  believe  that  they  can  and  will  “do 


w  ith  his  man.  That  is  the  kind  of  men  our  State 
Police  are. — W.  B.  S.,  Pennsylvania. 

*  *  * 

Disgraceful  Conduct 

IN  response  to  your  inquiry  in  last  w7eek’s  paper 
as  to  wrhat  the  people  thought,  I  am  enclosing 
twTo  clippings  from  Orange  County  papers,  one 
from  the  “Independent  Republican”  of  December 
18th,  and  the  other  from  the  “Chester  Press”  of 
December  25th. — S.  R.,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Editor’s  Note: — We  have  room  to  print  only  part  of  one  of 
the  clippings  which  follows.  It  is  from  the  “Independent  Re¬ 
publican,”  of  Orange  County. 


things”  just  as  w'ell  as  their  neighbors,  and  that 
our  Black  Horse  Riders  have  more  than  justified 
their  existence,  and  that  they  will  in  the  future  be 
classed  at  least  on  a  par  with  any  of  the  noted 
bodies  of  law-enforcement  men.  We  knew  their 
enemies,  but  these  should  not  be  found  in  a 
lawr-abiding  farm  community. 

There  could  be  volumes  written  in  their  favor, 
but  your  order  is  a  short  letter.  Kindly  allow  me 
say  that  their  enemies  wall  need  to  bring  forward 
episodes  with  more  resemblance  of  probability 
than  these  advanced  by  your  correspondent  E.  M. 
A.  of  Chautauqua  County. — N.  L.  R.,  Lewis  Co., 
New7  York. 
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You  Are  Going 

to  Build Fence 

Heed  Posts  r#CT| 

Gates, Barb  Wire, 
RoofinrrPaintj  o*o f 
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Save  You  Money 


-\  _  <  .  -  > 


My  1924  Bargain  Catalog  is  just  filled 
</  (\\\\\  \u  from  cover  to  cover  with  money  saving 

11/ j  i  j  1 1 1  offers.  It’s  the  best  catalog  I  ever  put 

//J/t jut  and  means  bigger  savings  for  my  cus¬ 
tomers  this  year.  Send  for  a  copy  today.  See 
for  yourself  the  money  you  can  save.  Over  800,000 
^customers  saved  money  buying  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and  Paints  from  me  last  year. 


Rock  Bottom  Prices— And  I  Pay  the  Freight 


Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence,  don’t  buy  any  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts, 
Roofing  or  Paint  until  you  get  my  New  1924  Bargain  Catalog  and  see 
the  money  my  “Direct  From  Factory  Freight  Paid”  prices  will  save  you. 


For  over  35  years  I  have  been  supplying  my  farmer  customers  with  high 
quality  Double  Galvanized  rust-proof  fence  for  less  than  ordinary  fence 
costs  elsewhere;  Carbon  Steel  Posts  that  won’t  rot  or  rust  at  less  than 
cost  of  wood  posts;  Barb  Wire  at  a  big  saving;  Prepared  Roofing  that  you 
can’t  duplicate  at  such  low  prices;  Wear  Best  Paint— the  best  quality. 


I  now  have  five  shipping  points — Cleveland,  Adrian,  Memphis,  Davenport 
and  Kansas  City,  which  insures  prompt  deliveries.  Send  for  this  money 
saving  book  right  now.  Compare  my  prices  and  quality  with  others— 
see  for  yourself  the  money  you  can  save.  Remember  Jim  Brown  guar* 
antees  you  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dept.  3011  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Who  grows 
what  you  eat? 


Look  for 
Planet  Jr.” 


How  many  acres  are  you  working  to  pay  for  the 
food  half-an-acre  will  give  you?  Why  pay  out  good 
money  every  week  for  food  which  Planet  Jr.  No.  25 
seeder  and  wheel  hoe  will  give  you  for  less  than  half- 
an-hour  a  day  in  your  own  garden?  The  few  dollars 
a  Planet  Jr.  costs,  the  few  minutes  daily  it  takes  to 
plant  and  keep  a  flourishing  garden  pay  the 
biggest  returns  in  money  saved  and  a  better 
living  of  any  investment  you  can  make. 

Plan  to  plant  a  garden  this  year  —  a  Planet  Jr. 
garden,  and  see  the  cash  difference  in  your  favor. 

The  new  catalogue  tells  the  story. 

Get  one  from  your  dealer  or  from  us. 


S.  L.'  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  Specialized 
Field  and  Carden  Tools  in  the  World 


Dept.  36 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave. 
Philadelphia 


The  Secret  op  Garden  Success 


You  can  make  your  garden  produce  more  by  plant¬ 
ing  Maule’a  highgrade  tested  seeds.  Backed  by 
47  years’  scientific  experience,  they  are  used  by 
thousands  of  gardeners  all  over  the  world.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  higher  quality,  and  certainty  of 
growth,  Maule’s  Seeds  produce  larger,  healthier 
vegetables  and  finer  flowers,  A  postal  will  bring  you 


Maule’s  1924  Seed  Book  FREE 


Its  176  pages,  handsomely  illustrated,  give  you  expert  garden 
advice,  and  list  every  known  variety  of  selected  quality  seeds. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  read  it  before  you  order  seeds.  If 
you  wish,  include  25c  for  a  regular  eize  packet  of  Maule’s 
Mixed  Giant  Pansy  Seed. 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

Maule  Building  Dept.  F  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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MAULES 


ONCE  GROWN- 
ALWAYS  GROWN 


How  We  Applied  Manure 
to  the  Land 


T  GREATLY  enjoyed  Mr.  Van  Wage- 
a  nen’s  article  on  his  father’s  and  his 
way  of  handling  manure,  and  the  great 
importance  they  considered  it  of  saving 
all  the  fertility  produced  on  the  farm. 
I,  too,  had  a  father  that  tried  to  instill 
in  my  mind  the  great  value  of  the  manure 
produced  on  the  farm,  and  the  best  way  in 
his  opinion  to  apply  it. 

When  I  began  farming  for  myself  I 
thought  I  could  raise  a  little  better  corn 
than  he  did,  by  putting  the  manure  on 
the  corn  ground.  Well  I  did  raise  some 
very  good  corn,  but  it  made  me  a  lot  of 
extra  expense  in  keeping  the  weeds  down.- 
Our  farms  were  just  opposite  each  other, 
the  town  line  road  running  between  them 
and  being  of  about  the  same  nature,  quite 
heavy  clay  loam. 

I  was  watching  the  results  of  his  farm, 
as  well  as  my  own  from  year  to  year, 
when  one  day  we  were  walking  down 
through  his  meadows  where  the  clover 
and  timothy  would  cut  to  4  tons  to 
the  acre.  He  said  to  me,  “Boy,  you  are 
making  a  mistake  in  not  putting  your 
manure  on  your  new  seeding.  Get  a 
manure-spreader  and  after  the  oats  are 
off  give  the  land  a  moderate  dressing,  and 
what  you  have  left  put  on  to  your  next 
youngest  meadows  and  you  will  raise  a 
good  deal  more  hay,  and  when  you  plow 
up  that  rich  sod  you  will,  with  a  very 
little  commercial  fertilizer  to  start  it, 
raise  just  as  good  corn  and  do  it  with  less 
hand  labor.”  « 

Needless  to  say  that  I  changed  back  to 
the  old  way,  and  profited  by  it,  too.  His 
way  was  generally  like  this:  The  manure 
was  run  out  with  a  litter  carrier  about 
100  feet  in  a  large  pile,  of  200  loads  or 
more,  as  he  did  not  like  to  put  it  on  in  the 
winter  time  on  the  snow  and  without  the 
spreader,  and  also  if  the  next  summer 
should  be  dry  he  would  get  very  little 
good  from  it.  But  after  the  oats  were  off 
and  the  teams  and  men  were  not  so  busy 
he  would  start  that  manure-spreader 
agoing,  and  with  it  all  picked  up  fine  and 
the  fall  rains  coming  on,  my,  how  the  new 
clover  and  the  aftermath  would  grow, 
and  what  a  crop  to  leave  on  the  ground 
to  protect  it  through  the  winter  and  to 
hold  the  moisture  the  next  summer.  No 
wonder  that  his  farm  grew  richer  every 
year.  I  asked  him  once  if  he  did  not 
think  that  he  lost  a  lot  by  rains,  as  he 
had  no  manure  shed,  and  he  gave  me  the 
same  answer  that  Mr.  Van  Wagenen 
speaks  of,  “That  we  were  bound  to  lose 
some  whatever  way  you  handled  it,  and 
that  the  rains  did  not  wet  down  so  very 
deep  on  so  large  a  pile”  and  qertainly  his 
results  proved  his  assertion. 

He  liked  to  show  us  boys  that  he 
could  bring  home  the  bacon,  if  he  was 
well  along  in  years  and  that  he. could 
learn  and  did  learn  to  run  a  Dodge  car  in 
his  80th  year,  which  helped  to  sell  a  good 
many  cars  to  us  younger  men  who  had 
our  doubts  about  learning. 

I  do  not  say  that  our  way  is  the  best 
way  to  apply  manure,  each  one  must  try 
it  out  on  his  own  farm,  and  in  his  own 
way. — J.  P.  Hutchins,  New  York. 


HAS  FREEZING  ANY  EFFECT? 

1READ  Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s  article 
on  manures  with  much  interest. 
About  seven  years  ago  an  informal  dis¬ 
cussion  came  up  in  a  farm  bureau  meet¬ 
ing  on  this  subject.  The  head  of  a  State 
agricultural  school  was  present  and 
condemned  “piling  under  the  eaves”  as 
wasteful  and  advised  winter  spreading. 
I  asked  if  freezing  in  piles  released  the 
nitrogen  in  green  manure,  if  the  loss 
would  not  be  much  greater  when  finely 
spread  in  the  snow  during  the  winter  and 
frozen  and  thawed  for  several  months. 

Last  year  my  com  was  raised  on  late 
fall-plowed  land.  I  began  at  once  after 
plowing  to  spread  on  stable  manure  and 
put  out  the  manure  up  to  the  time  of 
dragging  the  land.  My  crop  improved 
steadily  as  the  spreading  approached 
planting  and  I  estimate  100%  gain  in 
increase  of  crop. — -C.  E.  Lovejoy,  Madi¬ 
son  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Protect  Your 
Native  Soil  w» 
GUARANTEEL 
Native  Seed 


G.L.F.SEED  SERVII 
SUPPLIES 


Strictly  Native  Northem-Gr 
Seed.  Guaranteed  to  be  freel 
adulterations  or  blends  with 
ropean,  So.  American,  Southel 
grown  or  other  inferior  seeds,| 

WRITE  and  RESERVE 
AMOUNT  OF  SEED  YOU  WILL  Nil 


Cooperative  G.L.E.  Seed  Dei 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 


West  Brasic 
Sweeps^  m 


.  ?ri 
[All  our  members  gi 

their  seeds  from  pi 
grown  under  supg 
vision  of  Penn.  Stal 
College.  Wecantrai 

_  every  bag  of  our  s« 

to  the  grower.  All  seed  thoroughly  ai 
dried,  graded  and  shipped  in  new  hag 
Trueness  to  type  and  90  per  cent,  gen 
ination  guaranteed.  Yields  heavy  cro; 
of  silage,  rich  m  grain.  Matures  early.  A 
your  County  ^-vgent  about  our  seed  coi 

Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and  complete 

adb 


scription.  Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  I 


WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 
Box  A  Williamsport, 


ODD  SEE1 


Grown  From  Select  S 


—None  Better— 54 

selling  good  seeds  to  sat 
customers.  Prices  belo 
others.  Extra  lot  free 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free 
logue  has  over  700  pictui 
vegetables  and  flowers, 
your  and  neighbors’  addn 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  RocMi 


CONDON’S  GIANT  A I 

r  I  vilird 


EVERBEARING 


•‘QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET."  Blf  Mon»»-M«fcw.  UN 
*  *  -  fruit:  mmIImi*  canaw.  To  introdw 

our  Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  sa 
we  will  mail  too  126  eeeda  or 
Giant  Ev,rba*rl«*Toiualu  P 
L  andoarBig  1924 Garden  Si 
and  Farm  Guida.  *—  * 

192-Page  Book,  telle  how.  ani 
plant.  Prices  lower  than  er« 
SEND  POSTAL  TOW 

CONDON  BROSos  J 

SSS&if 


TOBACCO  HOMESPUN  gffiVjgfc*1, 

recipe  free.  Hand-picked  chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50; 

TOBACCO  GROWERS  UNION,  MURR 


Favorites 

Radish 
Lettuce 
Carrot 

J£S!l 


200,000  farmers  have  p 
them  best  by  compariso 
plant  them  year  after  year, 

We  want  you  to  knowt 
other  seeds  are  so  adapt 
soil  and  climate — so  certain  of  a 
making,  bumper  crop — as  Isbell’s;  so  we' 

you  full-sized  packets  of  five  of 
most  popular  varieties  (regular  pr 
cents)forths  cost  of  handling  and  poi 


Forty-Five  Year 
Breeding  Qual 

For  nearly  a  half  century 
have  been  producing  betters! 
have  selected  and  bred  only  tl 
varieties;  have  developed  t 
,.  resistance  tocold  and  draugw 

perfected  methods  of  cleaning  and  sorting  seed. 
years  of  work  to  make  your  yield  bigger  and  more 

Send  Today  for  Thi 
Valuable  Book — FREE 

Isbell’s  1924  Seed  Annual  tells  of  all  yarie 
field  and  garden  seeds— gives  cultural  dire 
—tells  how  to  prepare  soil  and  cars  fore 

howpurebred  Beeds  are  grownandpreparedfor  yoO 

quotes  direet-f  rom-grower,  money-saving  orlj 
your  copy  today — whether  youorder  the  five  packed 

Send  the  Coupon 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

194  Mechanic  St.  JACKSON,  Mid 


ai,  qu 

grower  prices  on  pure  bred  seeds.  If  I  enclose  10c, 
to  send  also  the  five  full  tiae  packets  of  garde* 


Name — 
Address - 
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The  Careful  Planter’s  | 
First  Choice 

C.  A.  GREEN  and  his  Nursery 
Company  has  for  nearly  50 
years  enjoyed  an  enviable  rep* 
utatlon  for  fair  dealing. Green’s 
stockgrow9becauseitishardy, 
vigorous,  full-rooted,  Northern 
grown.  Only  the  best  varieties 
offered.  Guaranteed  true-to» 
name.  Sold  direct  atmoney  sav¬ 
ing  prices.  That’s  why  they  are 
the  careful  planter’s  choice. 

Green’s  1924  Specialties 

McIntosh  Red  Apple:  beauti¬ 
ful  early  winter  apple  of  finest 
quality.  Tender,  crisp,  juicy, 
richin flavor.  Dwarfs orstand- 
ard.  Should  be  in  every  garden. 

Dwarf  Bartlett  Pear:  Big,  lus¬ 
cious  fruit  with  melting,  but¬ 
tery  flavor.  Generally  bears  the 
;  second  year.  Fits  in  any  size 
garden. 

Caco  Grapes:  “The  finest  of 
them  all,”  say  growers,  of  Ca¬ 
tawba— Concord  parentage 
with  the  good  qualities  of  both. 
Bunch  of  good  size  and  form. 

!  Vigorous  grower,  prolific 
bearer.  Rich,  red,  sweet  wine 
with  abundant  bloom. 

Get  Green’s  1924  Catalog 

|  Contains  the  best  of  every- 
thingforfruit  garden  and  home 
beautiful;  city  lot  or  big  es¬ 
tate.  A  valuable  hand-book 
of  interesting  information  on 
growingthings.Writetoday. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

1215  Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


I  Greei 


'tft 


Catalog 


rom  NURSERY  to  You 


•uit  Trees 

rect  from  the  Grower 

Ornamental  trees,  Roses, 
Shrubs,  and  Berries. 
Guaranteed  first  -  class, 
true  to  name,  free  from 
disease,  and  to  reach  you 
in  good  condition. 

Free  wholesale  catalog 
contains  planting  and 
growing  instructions. 

Vm.  J.  Reilly  Nurseries,  52  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


TRAWBERRIES 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  “EM” 


I  TOWNSEND’S 


Catalog  Now  Ready 


20  th 
Century 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  straw  berry  grower.  U p-to-the-minute 
;  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
*  describes  and  illustrates  the  leading  standard  and 
varieties  of  Strawberries.  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
e  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
:  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25%  to  50% 
^ery  order. 

.TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

jch  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c  Postpaid 

for  1924  Bargain  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Is,  Vines,  Shrubs.  Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and 
er  Seeds.  Special  Prices  to  Large  Planters. 
pN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  GENEVA,  OHIO 
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Mark’s  Golden  Delicious 

re  at  2  years  old  in  33  states.  Bore  despite 
3  frosts  and  2  freezes.  SEND  NAME 
S  &  ADDRESS  on  Coupon  or  post- 
X  card  for  BIG,  FREE  80-Page,  4 
'4*'  V  color,  FRUIT  TREE  BOOK. 

ad  v  RDn’C,“  x.  Address  Box  192 

Sna  Mo  V  STARK  BRO’S 
Send  me  FREE  NEW  ‘’V  LOUISIANA,  MO. 
■Page  4-Color  FRUIT  V,  Forl08Years 

IEE  BOOK.  ,  -  — 

(nne . . . . 

1 0 . . 

I-R-  or  St.  No . State.. 


Why  I  Prefer  Improved 
Varieties 

JUST  potatoes,”  “just  corn,”  “just 
beans,”  or  “just  anything”  for  seed 
is  out  of  date,  in  the  discard,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  am  a  convert,  if  you 
wish  to  think  of  it  that  way,  but  me  for 
this  better  seed  idea.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  used  to  change  potato  seed  with 
“Tom  Jones  over  on  the  other  road.” 
The  idea  back  of  the  practice  was  that 
potatoes  “ran  out”  and  changing  was 
supposed  to  revive  them.  I  believe  that 
potatoes  do  “run  out,”  but  the  error  came 
in  exchanging  with  a  fellow  whose  seed 
stock,  on  the  average,  was  of  unknown 
character  and  as  a  result  we  usually  ex¬ 
changed  potato  diseases  along  with  the 
seed. 

There  was  a  wonderful  neighborly  spirit 
manifest  in  the  exchange  idea,  a  custom 
built  on  the  belief  in  mutual  benefit.  It 
may  even  be  construed  to  be  a  forerunner 
of  the  pooling  idea.  But  the  trouble  with 
it  was  that  diseases  and  weaknesses  were 
pooled  as  well  as  the  commodity  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

Now  take  potatoes,  for  example.  There 
are  enough  diseases  of  that  crop  to  make 
the  best  of  spuds  “run  out,”  trying  to 
keep  clear  of  them.  There  is  scab,  leaf 
roll,  rhizoctonia,  wilt,  mosaic,  blight, 
spindly  sprout  and  a  dozen  other  ail¬ 
ments  that  reduce  the  vitality  and  pro¬ 
ducing  qualities  and  powers  of  the  best  of 
varieties.  Several  of  these  diseases  are 
transmitted  through  the  seed  and  their 
characteristics  are  so  all-fired  peculiar 
that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  identify 
them  in  the  tuber  stage.  The  only  time 
they  are  in  evidence  is  during  the  growing 
period,  and  that’s  when  we  want  to  see 
perfect  potatoes  growing  and  when  it  is 
too  late  to  make  a  change.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  that  makes  farming  so  risky. 
When  a  crop  once  starts  growing  it  has 
got  to  keep  going,  there  is  no  stopping 
operations,  as  happens  in  manufacturing 
when  a  sudden  change  must  be  made  due- 
to  faulty  materials. 

Undoubtedly  by  this  time  some  one  will 
put  the  question,  “if  good  seed  is  subject 
to  all  these  diseases,  why  buy  improved 
seed  by  variety  name?”  Well,  there  are 
lots  of  reasons  why  we  should.  First, 
there  is  the  argument  of  standardization. 
If  you  are  selling  to  a  definite  market, 
that  market  has  certain  demands.  It 
may  demand  white  sprout  varieties  of 
certain  size  and  shape.  When  you  buy  a 
definite,  well-established  variety,  you  can 
tell  pretty  well  what  you  are  going  to  get, 
providing,  of  course,  you  buy  from  a  good 
reliable  grower.  Of  course,  these  different 
varieties  have  certain  soil  requirements  as 
well,  so  that  with  a  heavy  soil  you  could 
not  expect  satisfactory  results  from  a 
variety  adapted  to  light  sandy  soil. 

The  disease  question  w  ill  take  care  of 
itself  because  the  reliable  seed-grower 
rouges  his  seed  thoroughly.  He  employs 
plant  pathologists,  plant  doctors,  if  you 
please,  who  thoroughly  examine  seed 
plants  and  rouge  or  pull  out  those  plants 
that  even  look  suspicious,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  that  actually  showr  symptoms  of  a 
disease.  When  the  seed  crop  is  harvested, 
therefore,  only  healthy  stock  remains. 
They  do  not  stop  there  but  make 
careful  bin  examinations  to  eliminate 
poorly  shaped  tubers  and  those  that  do 
not  conform  to  the  standard  of  good  seed. 
The  result  is  certified  seed.  It  is  just 
like  buying  live  stock  of  a  breed  that  suits 
your  requirements.  When  you  buy,  you 
go  to  a  breeder  who  has  a  herd  of  pro¬ 
ducers  that  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  culled,  with  the  result  that  when  you 
buy  stock  you  know’  it  is  clean  and  pro¬ 
ductive. 

So  much  for  spuds.  The  same  holds 
true  for  oats,  barley,  corn,  w’heat,  beans, 
vegetables — any  crop.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  holds  true  in  buying  young  fruit 
trees. 

Now  let’s  take  the  case  of  corn  varieties. 
Our  colleges  of  agriculture,  through  the 
farm  bureaus,  have  been  conducting  com 
variety  tests  to  determine  local  adapta¬ 
tions  and  then,  through  the  cooperation 
of  growers,  have  set  out  to  improve  those 

( Continued  on  page  57) 
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Reliable  Trees — Honestly 
Certified  by  Disinterested 
Experts  to  be  True -to -Name 

60,000  of  our  large  stock  of  trees  have  a  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  certified,  true-to-narne  seal 
fastened  through  a  limb  to  stay  there  until  the  tree  bears 
true-to-name  fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Our  plans  for  1925  call  for  a  still  larger  amount  of  stock  to 
bear  this  seal.  Kelly  Trees  have  been  the  favorite  stock  of 
prominent  fruit  growers  who  have  gained  confidence  in 
our  true-to-name  guarantees.  Place  your  order  early 
for  your  share  of  the  60,000  sealed  trees. 

Scientific  Knowledge 

Our  44  years’  experience  in  growing  true-to-name  trees 
has  taught  us  the  most  scientific  methods  of  handling. 
We  know  how  each  particular  kind  of  stock  should  be 
cared  for  and  packed  to  reach  you  in  A-l  condition. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog 


Our  new  1924  catalog  tells  how  these  trees  were  certified.  It  contains  beautiful  illus¬ 
trations  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  berries,  etc.  Orders  will  be  booked  in 
order  of  their  receipt  as  long  as  the  stock  lasts.  Use  the  coupon  attached  for  catalog— 


be  sure  to  place  your  order  early. 


KELLYS’ 

Ce/dMi&ds 

True  to  Nanie  Fruit  Trees 


Have  a  Successful  Garden 

Harris  Seeds  are  used  by  the  best  market  gardeners  be¬ 
cause  by  careful  selection  and  breeding  we  have  wonder¬ 
fully  improved  some  varieties.  Private  gardens  can  obtain 
better  results  because  all  varieties  are  tested  and  the  percentage 
that  will  germinate  is  marked  on  the  label  so  you  can  tell  just 
how  many  will  grow  before  you  sow  them.  Harris  is  the  Seedman 
who  tells  you  the  result  of  his  tests. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Catalog 
Of  Vegetables,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds — Find  out 
about  the  Harris  system  and  buy  these  superior  seeds 
direct  from  our  farms  at  wholesale  prices. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


LIME  ms  LAND 


LINE  1 m 
PURSE 


/ 

OLVAY  brings  better,  greater  crop9 
*  the  first  harvest.  S  OLVAY  makes 
sour  soil  sweet  and  releases  all  fertility 
the  land  contains  to  hasten  growing 
crops  to  full  maturity. 

Most  farm  lands  need  lime,  and  none 
is  better  than  Solvay  Pulverized  Lime* 
stone — high  test,  non-caustic,  furnace 
dried,  and  ground  fine  to  spread  easily. 
Every  farmer  should  read  the 
Solvay  Booklet  on  Liming 
—sent  FREE  on  request, 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  PROFIT 

No  crop  will  give  you  more  money  per  acre  or  per  hour  of  labor, 
than  Strawberries.  A  good  profit  is  sure.  A  large  profit  is  possible 
if  you  follow  the  right  methods. 

Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  gives  simple  understandable  infor¬ 
mation  about  growing  and  marketing  Strawberries.  It  tells  how 
to  select  and  prepare  the  land,  how  and  when  to  set  the  plants, 
how  to  cultivate,  what  varieties  to  use,  and  where  to  obtain  good 
dependable  true-to-name  plants,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Strawberries  are  grown  chiefly  because  they  yield  such  large  and  sure  profits 
but  they  also  are  tne  first  crop  to  bring  in  money  in  the  Spring.  The  big  lus¬ 
cious  red  berries  are  favorites  in  the  home  garden,  and  the  work  can  be  done 
by  women,  children,  amateurs  as  well  as  commercial  growers." 


Free-to-all.  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  interested.  The  most  complete  book  of  its 
kind* -thoroughly  reliable.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 

The  W.  F*  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLEN’S 

PLANTS 
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Invest  in  a 


McCormick-Deering  Tractor 

for  Plowing  and  Belt  Work 


The  remarkable  new  warranty  covering 
the  crankshaft  and  the  crankshaft  ball  bear¬ 
ings  in  McCormick-Deering  Tractors  may 
well  prove  the  deciding  factor  in  your  own 
investment  The  ironclad  agreement,  printed 
below,  provides  you  with  a  lasting  security 
covering  these  important  parts  of  the  tractor. 
It  is  evidence  of  quality  in  the  entire  tractor. 
It  is  an  indicator  of  practical  design,  accu¬ 
rate  assembly,  generous 
size  of  parts,  and  long  life. 


Do  your  plowing  speed-' 
ily  and  well  with  a  Mc¬ 
Cormick-Deering  and  fit 
your  tractor  to  all  kinds 
of  belt  work.  McCormick- 
Deering  Tractors  are  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  belt  jobs 
as  you  want  them  handled. 


SPECIAL  WARRANTY 

given  every  purchaser 


The  seller  agrees  to  replace  free  the  Two-Bear¬ 
ing  Crankshaft  in  any  10-20  or  15-30  McCormick- 
Deering  tractor,  should  it  break  during  the  life 
of  the  tractor,  provided  the  broken  parts  ate 
promptly  returned  to  the  factory  or  one  of  the 
branch  houses. 


Further,  the  seller  agrees  to  replace  free  any 
Crankshaft  Ball  Bearing  in  the  10-20  or  15-30 
McCormick-Deering  tractor,  which  may  break, 
wear  out,  or  burn  out  during  the  life  of  the  trac¬ 
tor,  provided  that  the  defective  ball  bearing  is 
promptly  returned  to  the  factory  or  one  of  the 
branch  houses. 


And  McCormick-Deering  machines  are 
made  to  work  right  with  tractors.  The 
combination  can’t  be  beat. 

Stop  at  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer’s 
and  go  over  the  construction  and  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  these  tractors.  Study  the  value  of 
replaceable  wearing  parts,  the  unit  main 
frame,  ball  and  roller  bearings  at  28  points, 
etc.  And  remember  this  important  fact: 

When  you  buy  a  McCor- 
mick-DeeringTractoryou 
get  all  necessary  equip¬ 
ment — throttle  governor, 
belt  pulley,  platform,  fend¬ 
ers,  brake,  etc.  No  extras 
to  pay  for. 

Make  your  power  investment 
safe  by  ptacing  an  brder  for  a 
McCormick-Deering  1 5 -30  or 
10-20  Tractor. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

( Incorporated) 


Chicago,  UL 


First-class  power 
delivered  to  a  long  list 
of  belt  jobs 


American  Agriculturist,  January  19, 

Corn  Fodder  as  a  Roughs 
for  Sheep 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 


Horse  or  Cow  hide,  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  lur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women), robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered;  or  we 
can  make  your  hides  into  Oak  Tanned 
Harness  or  Slaughter  Sole  or  Belt  Leath¬ 
er;  your  calfskins  Into  Shoo  Leather. 
Colors,  Gun  Metal,  Mahogany,  Russet  or 
lighter  shade.  Calfskins  tanned  in  the 
lighter  shades  of  shoe  leather,  also 
make  elegant  atand  and  table  covers; 
great  for  birthday,  wedding  and  holi¬ 
day  gifts. 


LET  US  FIX  YOUR 
WORN  FURS 


freshen,  repair  and  reshape  them  if- 
needed.  Furs  are  very  light  weight,® 
therefore  it  would  cost  but  little  to  send  them  in  to  us 
by  Parcel  Post  and  get  our  estimate  of  cost;  then  we 
will  hold  them  aside  awaiting  your  decision.  If  you  say 
“go  ahead,"  very  well;  we  will  do  so  and  hold  them 
free  of  storage  until  you  want  them.  If  you  say  no," 
we  will  return  them  post-paid.  .  , 

Our  Illustrated  catalog  and  atyla  book  combined  gives 
a  lot  of  useful  information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides.  About  our  safe  dyeing  process  on 
cow  and  horse  hides,  calf  and  fur  skins.  About  dressing 
fine  fur  skins  and  making  them  into  neckpieces,  muffs 
and  garments.  About  taxidermy  and  Head  Mounting. 


The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


KITSELMAM  FENCE 


“I  Saved  26%c  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence, 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. S03MUNCIE,  IND. 


OIL  LIGHT  BEATS 
ELECTRIC  OR  GAS 


BURNS  94%  AIR 


A  new  -il  lamp  that  gives  an  amaz- 
ngly  brilliant,  soft,  white  light,  even 
better  than  gas  or  electricity,  has  been 
..tested  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  35 
leading  universities  and  found  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  10  ordinary  oil  lamps.  It  burns 
without  odor,  smoke  or  noise — no  pump¬ 
ing  up,  is  simple,  clean,  safe.  Burns  94% 
air  and  6%  common  kerosene  (coal  oil). 

The  inventor,  R.  M.  Johnson,  642  N. 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  is  offering  to  send 
a  lamp  on  10  days’  FREE  trial,  or  even 
to  give  one  FREE  to  the  first  user  in  each 
locality  who  will  help  him  introduce  it. 
Write  him  to-day  for  full  particulars. 
Also  ask  him  to  explain  how  you  can  get 
the  agency,  and  without  experience  or 
money  make  $250  to  $500  per  month. 


ICE 


PLOWS 


PLOWS,  $22.00  UP 


TOOLS 


WM.  H.  PRAY,  Mfr. 


La  Grangeville,  New  York 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  Bruises  or  Strains ;  stops 
Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain.  Does 
not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or  lay 
up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle  at 
druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

W.  f.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  SI.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


EMPIRE 


WAGONS^H 
STEEL  WHEELS 


Low  steel  wheels,  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
tires)  make  loading  and  hauling  easier. 
Steel  Wheels  to  fit 
load.  Make  any  wag 


FMDIRF  Reduced  prices  CatalogFree 
cmrinc  Mfg.Co.,  Bo*379,  Quincy,  III, 


SPRAY  FRUIT  TREES 


Destroy  fungi  and  worms;  insure  larger 

'  ildE 


yields  of  perfect  fruit.  36th  success¬ 
ful  year. 

Stahl’s  excelsior 

SPRAYING  OUTFIT 
PREPARED  MIXTURES 


20  models.  Catalog  containing  full  treat¬ 
ise  on  spraying  FREE.  Reduced  prices. 

Wm.  Stahl  Sprayer  Co., 

Box  881.  QUINCY.  ILL. 


Association  with  Ohio  sheep 

and  familiarity  with  their  metl 
of  sheep  husbandry  has  led  me  to  be 
that  we,  in  the  East,  oftentimes  uni 
estimate  the  value  of  the  corn  plant  ( 
in  the  form  of  fodder  corn  and  corn  sto 
as  a  roughage  for  sheep. 

O.  E.  Bradfute,  President  of 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
his  Ohio  farm  maintains  what,  in 
East,  would  be  considered  a  large 
of  breeding  ewes  kept  under  strictly  ra 
conditions.  They  are  given  no  shi 
except  possibly  in  bad  weather  at  la; 
ing  time.  Shock  corn  is  scattered 
over  the  blue  grass  sod  where  the  s 
make  good  use  of  it  with  very  little 
age.  Under  these  conditions  he  has 
able  to  keep  the  flock  thrifty  and 


about  an  80  per  cent,  lamb  crop 
minimum  cost  for  feed  and  labor, 
exercise  received  by  the  ewes  is  bene 
and  in  a  dry  winter  sheep  keep 
healthy  under  such  conditions. 


An  Old  Practice 


Old-timers,  who  kept  sheep  in  the 
when  vast  flocks  were  kept  jn  section 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  tell  us  of  ei 
mous  ricks  of  corn  fodder  built  pains 
ingly  with  considerable  skill  and  thoi 
for  the  preservation  of  the  fod 
Around  the  ricks  were  placed  the  fee 
yards  built  of  portable  fence.  The  foi 
was  fed  both  by  throwing  on  the  gro 
and  in  slatted  racks,  the  latter  me 
being  preferred.  The  accumulated  s 
and  manure  on  the*  ground  were  alio 
to  rot  until  the  following  fall  and 
were  hauled  out  on  the  land, 
j  I  have  found  that  sheep  when  they 
come  accustomed  to  cleaning  the  lei 
off  of  corn  stalks  will  soon  do  a  very 
job  and  it  makes  excellent  rough 
Due  to  the  fact  that  the  percentagi 
digestibility  of  corn  stalks  decrease 
they  approach  maturity,  for  best  use 
sheep  they  should  be  cut  before  they 
too  ripe. 

i  Many  of  us  who  are  striving  to 
feed  for  sheep  with  as  little  laboi 
possible,  no  doubt  would  do  well  to 
more  corn  for  fodder,  closely  seeds 
that  more  of  the  substance  will  be 
tained  in  the  stalk  instead  of  going  to 
ears.  .  .  . 


Insuring  the  Lamb  Crop 


Some  rams  are  uncertain  bres 
I  once  bought  a  ram  that  was  sold  t( 
as  one  that  would  get  about  60  per 
of  the  ewes  with  lamb.  When  usinj 
untried  ram  it  pays  to  make  arra 
ments  to  turn  in  another  ram]  to 
close  of  season  to  make  sure  ewes 
with  lamb  and  to  avoid  dry  ewes, 
expensive  luxury,  the  following  sp 
Last  spring  I  saw  a  flock  of  regis 
Shropshire  ewes  that  failed  to  prodii 
lamb  as  the  owner,  being  very  busy, 
failed  to  follow  up  his  new  untried 
with  a  second  one.  A  growthy  lamb 
be  used  if  necessary.  Tagging  ewes 
pays  to  insure  a  higher  percentag 
ewes  with  lamb. — M.  J.  S.,  New  Y 


DON’T  FEED  OVER  THE  BA( 


any  axle;  carry  any 
on  good  as  new. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  thing 
the  woolgrower  to  watch  these 
is  “feeding  over  the  back.”  It  was 
experience  years  ago  to  have  a  lot  o 
wool  go  in  the  reject  pile  because  i 
dirty.  We  never  gave  it  a  thoi 


When  it  came  time  to  give  the  sheep 
fodder,  we  would  just  pile  it  out  ai 
any  of  the  animals  were  in  the  wray 
just  dump  it  on  top  of  them.  It  w  as 
a  case  of  hurry  up  and  get  the  job  ( 
The  chaff,  dust  and  dirt  would  fall  oi 
backs  of  the  sheep  and  would  work  < 
into  the  fleece.  Now,  it  is  just  as 
to  feed  the  sheep  from  the  front,  but  i 
something  that  we  never  thought 
F.  G.  M.,  New  York. 


My  not  sending  in  my  subscription  ! 
was  simply  an  oversight.  I  cannot  thi 
getting  along  without  the  American  A® 
tubist. — Gro.  R.  Lundy,  Smith  Basin. 


A 


Jnerican  Agncuitunsr,  January  iv, 


IT  PAYS 


TO  OWN  ONE 

Because  it  lasts  many  years  longer 
—costs  less  per  year — keeps  silage 
better — than  any  ordinary  stave  silo. 
Proved  by  experience,  wherever  used. 

And  there’s  a  good,  sound  reason — 
Craine  scientific  3-wall  construction. 
Inside  the  upright  staves.  Over  this, 
the  waterproof,  frost-stopping  Silafelt. 
Then  the  continuous  Crainelox  Spiral 
Hooping  that  tightly  binds  the  whole 
silo  together.  Here’s  real  strength  that 
saves  you  repair  and  replacement  costs. 

Look  into  the  silo 
question  before  you 
invest.  Get  our  cat¬ 
alog  now. 

Special  discounts 
on  early  orders. 

Time  payments  if  de¬ 
sired. 


CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY 

Box  120 

•NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WALL 

SILOS 


FEEDING 


Your  Poultry,  Hogs  and  Stock  need  the  benefit 

I  hey  will  derive  from  Struven’s  Fish  Meal, 
'his  highly  concentrated  food  supplement  is 
xceedingly  rich  in  proteins  and  health  giving 
linerals  so  necessary  at  this  time  of  year. 

Struven’s  Fish  Meal  is  made  from  fresh,  whole 
Ish,  finely  ground  and  has  been  proved  the  most 
Iconomical  and  efficient  food  on  the  market  for 
poultry,  Hogs  and  Stock. 

Write  today  for  particulars  and  Frt*  Feeding  Chart. 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

114-C  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore, Md. 


LBA  MARL 

90%  Lime  Carbonate 

NATURES  SOIL  REMEDY 

Cures  Sour  Soils.  Quick  Acting. 
Aids  Fertilization 
Increases  Crop  Yield 

LOW  in  COST 

For  prices  and  details  write  to 

lALBA  MARL  LIME  COMPANY 

Charles  Town,  Jefferson  County,  W.  Va. 


ijuriraraga 


on 

Steel 

Wheels 


I  Look 
pr  This 
Tog 

is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  in  colors 
describing  Farm  Trucks  and 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to 
fit  any  run¬ 


ning  gear. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  ^sPlfosSSS 


lit  use 

over 


MINERAL^ 
.COMPOUND 

FOR 

loklet 

lee _ 

125  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone  y 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
FERAL  REMEDY  CO.  45i  Fourth  Ave„  Pittsburgh,  P 

BARREN  COWS,  “1*1 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Prevent  this  by  using  ABORNO. 
Easily  administered  by  hypodermic  syr¬ 
inge.  Kills  abortion  germs  quickly  with¬ 
out  harming  cow.  Write  for  booklet  with 
letters  from  users  and  full  details 
of  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

ABORNO  LABORATORY 
11  Jeff  St.  Lancaster,  Wis. 


New  York  Farm  News 

January  Milk  Prices  Announced — County  Notes 


THE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  that  beginning 
January  7  milk  that  is  sold  in  Class  1 
entering  the  fluid  trade,  will  be  $2.33  per 
100  pounds.  This  is  a  reduction  of  47c  per 
100  or  one  cent  a  quart  below  the  price  of 
$2.80  which  went  into  effect  November 
12.  The  price  of  milk  used  in  other 
classes  will  remain  the  same.  Distribu¬ 
tors  have  passed  the  full  reduction  on  to 
the  consumer  with  the  result  that  fluid 
milk  is  now  being  sold  on  the  New  York 
market  at  14c  for  bottled  milk  and  10c 
per  quart  loose,  the  lowest  that  milk  was 
sold  in  New  York  for  a  long  time  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 


SHEFFIELD  PRODUCERS  AN¬ 
NOUNCE  JANUARY  PRICES 

A  special  meeting  of  the  group  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company  Pro¬ 
ducers  held  in  New  York  City  on  Friday, 
January  11,  voted  to  maintain  the  base 
price  for  3  per  cent,  milk  to  the  members 
of  their  organization  at  $2.63  per  100 
pounds,  from  January  1  to  January  15 
inclusive,  and  at  $2.35  from  January  16  to 
31  inclusive. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LOCALS  TO 
MEET 

The  annual  meeting  of  each  local  Dairymen’s 
League  Association  will  be  held  Saturday, 
January  26.  There  are  897  of  these  local 
associations. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETIES  MEET 

The  36th  Annual  Convention  of  New 
York  State  Association  of  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Societies  was  held  in  Albany  on 
January  17.  The  New  York  State 
Association  of  Uniontown  Agricultural 
Societies  held  a  morning  session  joining 
with  the  county  societies  in  their  after¬ 
noon  session.  The  joint  banquet  in  the 
evening  concluded  the  meeting.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Farms  and  Markets,  B.  A. 
Pyrke,  was  present  at  the  meeting. 


NEW  YORK  COUNTY  NOTES 

Montgomery  Co- — Dairymen  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  ice  harvest  as  the  weather  is 
making  ice  rapidly.  Large  quantities  of 
hay  have  been  hauled  to  market  at  $16 
to  $20  a  ton  at  the  barns.  Potatoes  are 
bringing  $1  a  bushel,  eggs  55c,  butter  58c, 
pork  10c  to  12c,  fowls  25c,  chickens  30c 
live  weight.  The  buckwheat  crop  was 
large  and  has  been  sold  at  $1.92  a  100  lbs. 
Coal  has  been  more  plentiful  than  last 
year,  but  the  quality  is  poor.  There  are 
several  good  dairy  farms  for  rent  or  for 
sale  in  this  locality.  The  milk  business  is 
not  satisfactory  to  the  producer  by  a  long 
shot.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  won’t  be  until 
the  cost  of  production  is  lower.  We  will 
have  to  raise  more  small  grain  to  feed. 
Fresh  milch  and  springers  are  selling  from 
$80  to  $100.  Cows  with  long  pedigrees 
are  bringing  much  higher  prices. — 

C.  P.  V.  V. 

Broome  Co. — Snow  covered  the]  ground 
for  New  Year’s.  There  were  fewer  pur¬ 
chasers  and  buyers  on  the  Christmas 
public  market  than  in  former  years. 
Money  is  scarce  in  this  section.  Many 
farmers  are  working  in  the  fields  getting 
out  mine  props  and  railroad  ties.  Wood 
is  selling  in  nearby  villages  for  $3.  Eggs 
are  bringing  55c,  butter  55c,  potatoes 
$1.10  and  fowls  28c  to  30c. — L.  J.  C. 


Eggs  were  65c  a  dozen.  Hens,  by  the 
way,  are  laying  very  good  where  they  are 
getting  good  care. 

Turkeys  were  a  great  disappointment  to 
a  great  many  this  year.  Just  before 
Thanksgiving  40c  live  weight  was  being 
offered.  However,  many  hoping  for  last 
year’s  prices  held  them  for  Christmas, 
when  the  price  dropped  to  25c  per  pound, 
although  if  you  went  to  the  local  market 
to  buy  one  dressed,  you  had  to  pay  from 
50c  to  55c  dressed. 

Daniel  Helmer  has  moved  from  his 
large  farm  to  Evans  Mills.  Lester  Hen¬ 
derson  has  taken  .possession  of  the  farm  as 
tenant.  Many  farms  are  without  tenants. 
Hay  is  rather  slow  just  now,  $17  a  ton 
seems  to  be  a  top  price,  but  farmers  are 
expecting  to  see  it  go  to  $20  for  better 
grade.  Cows  are  bringing  from  $40  to 
$70.— Mrs.  C.  J.  D. 


ALBANY  FARM  NEWS 

Events  in  Albany  have  been  rather 
quiet.  The  Legislature  has  been  occu¬ 
pied  with  routine  work  and  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  bills.  The  real  interest  will 
develop  as  these  bills  are  taken  up  for 
consideration  and  hearings.  Many  bills 
have  been  introduced  following  out  the 
recommendations  of  Governor  Smith  in 
his  annual  message,  the  chief  of  which  are 
bills  calling  for  the  consolidating  of  many 
state  departments  and  one  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  direct  primaries  for  state  and  judi¬ 
cial  offices. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  for  a  legis¬ 
lative  investigation  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets  with  special 
reference  as  to  how  $2,200,000  of  the 
$5,000,000  appropriated  to  reimburse  the 
owners  of  killed  tubercular  cattle  were 
expended. 


NEWS  FROM  WASHINGTON 

The  event  receiving  the  most  discussion 
during  the  past  week  both  in  Washington 
and  throughout  the  entire  country  is  the 
so-called  Bok  World  Peace  Plan.  This 
plan  was  the  result  of  a  prize  of  $100,000 
offered  by  Edward  W.  Bok  to  the  person 
who  would  submit  “the  best  practicable 
plan  by  which  the  United  States  may 
cooperate  with  other  nations,  looking 
toward  the  prevention  of  war.”  The  win¬ 
ning  plan  was  chosen  by  a  jury  called  the 
American  Peace  Award,  from  22,165  plans 
submitted.  In  brief,  the  plan  proposes: 

I.  That  the  United  States  shall  im¬ 
mediately  enter  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice,  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  stated  by  Secretary  Hughes  and 
President  Harding  in  February,  1923. 

II.  That  without  becoming  a  member 
of  the  League  of  Nations  as  at  present 
constituted,  the  United  States  shall  offer 
to  extend  its  present  cooperation  with  the 
league  and  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
league  as  a  body  of  mutual  counsel  under 
conditions  which: 

(a)  Substitute  moral  force  and  public 
opinion  for  the  military  and  economic 
force  originally  implied  in  Articles  X 
and  XVI. 

(b)  Safeguard  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

(c)  Accept  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  will  assume  no  obligations  under 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  except  by  act 
of  Congress. 

(d)  Propose  that  membership  in  the 
league  should  be  opened  to  all  nations. 

(e)  Provide  for  the  continuing  devel¬ 
opment  of  international  law. 


Olde-Tan 


1  Wide, 

1  eam  LrineS20Feet  Long 


These  lines  are  offered  to  you  at  pnce  which 
represents  only  the  actual  cost  plus  mailing. 
We  are  making  this  offer  to  put  a  sample  of 
Olde-Tan  leather  in  your  hands.  We  want  you 
to  see  and  feel  this  real  old  fashioned  white  oak 
bark  tanned  leather,  the  very  same  leather 
used  in  Olde-Tan  harness.  This  offer  will  not 
appear  again  except  as  an  advertising  offer, 
so  take  advantage  of  it  now  before  it  is  gone. 
Write  today.  Ask  us  to  send  you  a  set  of  lines. 


$7.80  down  puts  this  Olde-Tan  metal-to-metal 

harass*  on  your  horses.  We  trust  you  wher¬ 
ever  you  live.  Only  $7.50  down.  Pay  the  rest 
monthly.  Write  for  free  harness  book.  Learn  all 
about  this  improved  metal-to-metai  harness  construc¬ 
tion.  Metal  wherever  there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old- 
fashioned  buckles.  Ask  for  free  harness  book.  Learn 
all  abont  our  $7.50  down  and  easy  payment  offer  and 
the  Olde-Tan  metal-to-metal  harness. 


"Babson  Bros.  ept.^o*  l^hufago,  till  s 

£  Distributors  of  Melotte  Cream  Separators  £ 
and  Edison  Phonographs  £ 

£  Please  send  me  free  your  Olde-Tan  Harness  book  and  £ 
:  nil  about  your  $7.50  down  and  easy  monthly  payment  S 
£  offer  on  Olde-Tan  Harness. 

Jam  not  \  enclosing  $5.4»  for  lines 
Print  name  and  address  plainly 

j  My  Nam* . £ 

J  . .  I 

i . I 


No  Loss  From  Disabled  Horses 

■\Y  THEN  working  time  means  money  to  you, 
W  Save -The -Horse  cures  SPAVIN,  Ring¬ 
bone,  Thoropin.  or, —  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle* 
Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease  of  any  nature. 

FREE  96-Page  BOOR 

telling  how  to  locate,  understand  and  treat  over 
58  kinds  of  lameness.  This  valuable  BOOK, 
sample  of  our  signed  MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE  and  expert  veterinary  advice 
— all  FREE  to  horse  owners — no  obligation, 

SAVE-Thie  HORSE 

cures  while  horse  works.  It  saves  loss  of  time 
and  money.  Over  380,000  satisfied  users.  30 
years  of  success.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  leam 
all  about  it.  Don't  wait.  Write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid. 


HP  Jk  \l  t  C  ,s  y°ur  horse  afflicteur 
Ei  #4  V  C  9  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
One  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 


NEWTON’S 

A  Veterinary's  Compound 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs. 
Worm  Expeller,  Conditioner, 

Indigestion,  Heaves,  Coughs. 
Distemper.  65c  and  $1.25 
cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid. 


The  NEWTON  REMEDY  C0„  Toledo,  Ohio 


In  the  North  Country 

A  blanket  of  snow  covered  the  ground 
here  in  Jefferson  County  for  Christmas, 
which  gave  us  the  first  sleighing  of  the 
winter.  However,  by  the  first  of  the 
year  it  was  pretty  near  all  gone.  Farmers 
are  busy  cutting  up  wood. 

The  price  of  milk  purchased  by  the 
F.  X.  Baumert  Plant  for  November  was 
$2.40  for  3%  milk.  It  is  expected  that  the 
December  price  will  be  about  the  same. 
Butter  is  bringing  58c  to  62c  a  pound. 


WANTED 


Railway  Mail  Clerks 
$1600  to  $2300  Year  / 

MEN— BOYS  18  or  Over 
Big  Chance  for  Farmers  f 

Steady  work.  No  layoffs,  Paid  vacations.  / 

Common  education  sufficient.  f  Name 

Travel — See  your  country.  / 

*  4 


FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  G206,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

f  Sirs:  I  want  to  travel.  Send  me  without  charge  (1)  Speci¬ 
men  Railway  Mail  Clerk  Examination  q  lestions.  (2)  List 
t  of  U.  S.  Government  jobs  now  obtainable.  (3)  Send  free 
Illustrated  book,  “How  to  Get  Government  Jobs.” 

f 


Send  coupon  today — SURE. 


Address  . 
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Get  __ 

Winter  Eggs! 


See  to  it  that  there  is  song  and 
cackle,  scratch  and  action,  going  on  in 
your  poultry  yard. 

That’s  when  the  eggs  come. 

Feed 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

See  them  get  busy.  It  gives  hens  pep. 

Nux  Vomica  is  what  does  it — that  greatest 
of  all  nerve  tonics.  A  Pan-a-ce-a  hen  can’t 
hold  still.  It’s  her  good  feeling  that  makes 
her  hop  around. 

Pan-a-ce-a  has  Quassia  in  it  to  make  hens 
hungry.  Great  combination !  One  makes  them 
eat — the  other  helps  them  digest  what  they 
eat. 

No  dormant  egg  organs  when  that  com¬ 
bination  gets  to  work  on  a  hen’s  system.  You 
just  get  eggs — eggs. 

A  Pan-a-ce-a  hen  is  always  a  hungry  hen — • 
an  industrious  hen.  She  gets  off  the  roost 
winter  mornings,  ready  to  scratch  for  her 
breakfast. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have. 
There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 

100  hens,  the  12-lb.  pkg.  200  hens,  the  25-lb.  pail 
60  hens,  the  5-lb.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  fewer  hens,  there  is  a  smaller  package. 

GUARANTEED 

DK.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


I  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D..D.V.S. 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


They’ll  do  it,  and  thank  you  for  the  chance.  Here’s 
how.  You  can  fill  a  Harder  Silo  with  succulent  silage 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  husking,  hauling  and  stack¬ 
ing  the  dry  fodder.  And  when  you  come  to  feed  it, 
it  will  be  worth  twice  as  much,  to  say  nothing  of  be¬ 
ing  easier  to  handle.  At  the  end  of  the  feeding 
season  your  cows  will  have  paid  for  a  handsome  new 
Harder-Victor  Front  Silo. 

Harder  Easy- Payment  Plan 

Under  this  liberal  new  plan  you  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  the  increase  in  your  milk  check  and  the 
saving  in  feed  cost.  You  can’t  afford  to  go  through 
another  season  without  a  silo  when  your  cows  will 
pay  for  the  best  silo  ever  put  on  a  foundation. 

Write  for  particulars  and  our  free  book,  “Saving  with  Silos”, 
new  edition.  Tell  us  how  many  cows  you  are  milking  and  we’ll 
send  you  also  a  Handy  Pocket  Record  Book,  arranged  to  show  in¬ 
come  and  outgo,  profit  and  loss.  Write  today. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

Box  F  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Let  Your  Cows  Pay 

for  That  New  Silo 


$1500  Gets  Money-Making  Farm 
16  Cows,  3  Horses,  Furniture 

Season's  crops,  bull.  Implements,  tools,  etc.  included  if 
taken  now;  327  acres  with  income  from  start;  in  beautiful 
valley,  close  R.R.  town;  100  acres  heavy  cropping  fields, 
35-cow  pasture,  valuable  wood  and  limber;  2  large  houses, 
running  spring  water,  2  big  stock  barns,  poultry  house, 
etc.  Owner  called  away,  all  for  $8000,  only  $1500  needed. 
Details  page  42  Illus.  Catalog  Bargains — many  states. 
Copy  free.  STROXJT  FARM  AGENCY,  150R  Nassau 
St.,  New  York  City. 


BREED  SILVER  FOXES 

Profits  large.  We  sell  outright 
and  can  ranch  for  year  or  more 
fully  insured  and  production 
guaranteed.  SPECIAL  small 
monthly  payment  proposition. 

SILVERPLUME  FOXES 

Box  2035  Met.  Bldg.,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


It  Depends  on  the  Breed 
You  Like  Best 

WHEN  it  comes  to  saying  which  is 
the  best  breed  of  poultry,  I’m  here 
to  state  that  “there  ain’t  no  such  animal.” 
It  is  just  the  same  as  with  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle.  We  read  of  some  fellow  who  says 
that  there  is  only  one  breed  of  cattle  and 
that  is  so-and-so.  There  is  nothing  to  it. 
It  all  depends  on  the  breed  you  like  best. 
When  you've  got  something  you  like,  you 
can  do  a  whole  lot  better  with  it  than  with  a 
flock  of  critters  that  you  hate  the  sight  of. 

Now  personally  I  hate  Leghorns  be¬ 
cause  the  pesky  things  are  always  flying 
over  the  fence  into  the  garden  and  getting 
where  they  should  not  be.  We  have  our 
garden  fenced  in  with  high  American 
fence,  but  it  wouldn’t  stop  the  Leghorns. 
They  can  fly  like  pigeons.  So  we  got  rid 
of  them  and  went  back  to  the  good  old 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  To  be  sure 
they  don't  lay  quite  as  many  eggs,  but 
we  like  them  a  whole  lot  more  than  the 
pale  eggs  of  the  Leghorn.  And  when  we 
want  chicken  for  dinner  we  have  real 
chicken,  no  skinny  little  bone-yard,  but 
real  yellow-skinned,  plump,  full-breasted 
chicken.  Our  butcher  in  town  is  always 
glad  to  have  me  bring  in  some  broilers  or 
roasters  every  time  I  drive  in.  And  folks 
in  town  are  just  as  glad  to  get  brown  eggs 
as  white  ones  as  long  as  they  are  fresh. 

We  don’t  go  in  for  poultry  big,  just 
raise  enough  to  keep  us  supplied,  with  a 
little  to  sell.  The  hens  are  gentle,  make 
good  mothers,  and  the  young  stock  is 
vigorous,  giving  us  very  little  bother. 
Yes,  we  like  the  Barreds  pretty  well. 
And  when  they  molt  the  place  does  not 
look  as  though  there  had  been  a  pillow 
fight  down  around  the  barn. — J.  D.  W., 
Pennsylvania. 

*  *  * 


“WE”  LIKE  REDS 

WE  like  Rhode  Island  Reds.  The  wife 
likes  them  because  she  likes  the 
deep  red  color  of  the  plumage.  She  says 
they  look  nice  about  the  place.  She  likes 
a  flock  of  birds  all  of  one  color  and  she  is 
quite  partial  to  the  color  of  the  Reds. 
No,  I’m  not  red-headed  and  none  of  the 
buildings  about  the  place  are  of  a  color 
that  blends  well  with  that  of  the  birds. 
She  just  likes  Reds  and  that’s  why  we’ve 
got  them.  I’ve  got  to  like  them  whether 
I  want  to  or  not.  She  takes  care  of  them, 
the  flock  is  her’s,  so  there  ya  be.  Another 
reason  we,  yes,  I’ll  say  that  I  like  them 
too,  is  because  we  personally  prefer 
a  brown  egg.  There  is  some  taste  to 
it  when  you  eat  it.  Then  again,  we 
like  a  yellow-skinned  fowl.  Of  course, 
the  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Giants  are 
yellow-skinned  but  they  haven’t  got  the 
colored  plumage  that  the  wife  likes. 

For  a  bird  to  dress  up  nicely  I  honestly 
don't  think  there  is  anything  finer  than 
a  Buff  Rock.  Our  neighbor  has  a  small 
flock  of  them  and,  believe  me,  they  sure 
do  dress  up  nice,  just  as  yellow  as  butter 
and  as  smooth  and  as  plump  as  a  dollar. 
Boy,  they’re  nice,  but  the  wife  says  the 
color  is  too  pale,  says  they  look  as  though 
they  had  half  of  the  color  washed  out  of 
them.  They’re  nice  just  the  same,  al¬ 
though  I  don’t  know  how  they  are  for 
laying.  Friend  neighbor  seems  to  have  no 
complaint,  claims  they  are  as  good  as  any 
Rocks  or  Reds  he  ever  knew  or  heard  of. 


Something  to  Her  Argument 

But  coming  back  to  the  Reds.  There  is 
something  to  F.  W’s  (meaning  Friend 
Wife's)  argument  in  favor  of  the  Reds. 
They  mature  fairly  early,  make  excel¬ 
lent  broilers  and  roasting  chickens,  dress 
Sip  nice  and  yellow.  They  are  mighty 
’good  layers  and  we  find  them  hardy. 
There  must  be  something  to  the  good 
wife’s  choice  for  we  have  quite  a  brisk 
call  for  setting  eggs  every  spring,  which 
means  a  nice  little  bit  of  extra  revenue 
for  her  ladyship.  In  fact  last  spring  we 
had  to  turn  some  orders  down  to  avoid 
cutting  ourselves  short.  I  suppose  we 
could  expand  but  the  flock  is  just  big 
enough  for  the  missus  to  handle  nicely, 
she  likes  it  and  wants  to  do  it.  As  long  as 
she  is  satisfied,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
Everyone  is  happy  and  satisfied. — G.  D. 
E.,  New  York. 


CURTISS 
UT 

LOVER 

Cheaper,  easier  to  handle  and  MORE 
EFFECTIVE  than  sprouted  oats  or  alfalfa. 
It  furnishes  Vitamines  and  Mineral  Salts 
without  which  no  mash  is  properly  balanced. 
Its  use  assures  you  of  getting  the  greatest 
number  of  eggs  possible  at  the  time  you  want 
them  the  most.  Orders  promptly  filled.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  send  direct  to  us. 

1887  Day-Old  Chix  1923 
and  Dux 

Send  for  our  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 
PRICE  LIST  covering  day-old  stock  ordered 
in  advance. 

Start  right  this  season  by  ordering  chix 
from  our  famous  Niagara  Strains  with  Hogan 
Tested,  High  Flock  Average  egg  producing 
parentage  back  of  them. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  R.  CURTISS  CO.,  Prop. 

Ransomville  New  York 

Members  International  Baby  Chick 
Box  “B”  Association 


Won¬ 
derful  discovery! 
Proved  highly  successful  and  now 
endorsed  by  thousands  of  users!  Re¬ 
sult  of  30  years  study  and  manufacfuring  ex¬ 
perience  of  L.  N.  Porter,  the  incubator  mas¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Porter  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  this 
work,  producing  one  improvement  after  an¬ 
other  until  this,  his  crowning  achievement. 
Soft  Heat  is  superior  by  26  distinctive  points. 

Porter  Soft 
Incubator. 

Saves  money,  time,  work,  chicks.  No  Gft-_ 
ing  or  removing  trays. 

Eggs  turn  semi-auto- 
matically.  Center  lamp 
-equal  heat.  Exclusive 
patented  moisture  de¬ 
vice.  Automatic  con¬ 
trol  of  heat,  moisture 
and  ventilation.  One 
filling  of  lamp  for  complete 
hatch.  Eliminates  cripples. 

Twenty  other  features. 

Four  sizes.  Oil  or  electric. 

Shipped  PEEP  AID. 

rnrc  -  Big  illustrated  book 
just  out!  Getyoura 
now!  Tells  now  to  double  poul¬ 
try  profits!  Gives  comparison  of 
.  other  makes.  Send  name  and 
addresslon  postal  today. 

PORTER  INCUBATOR  CO. 

140 Porter  &  3rd  Sts.  BLAIR,  NEBR. 


140  l^Incubator  $|9?5 
v  30  Days  Trial 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop¬ 
per  tanks— double  walls — dead  l 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 
Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 


140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -$17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Positively  the  best  value 
on  the  market.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial 
—money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now, 
don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1924  catalog  which  shows 
larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dept  126  Racine,  Wis. 


Buys  1 40- Egg  Champion 

10  Belle  City  Incubator 


*1822 


Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls 
Fibre  Board,  Self  Regulated. 

$6.95  buys  140  -  Chick  Hot 
Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  only 

$21.95  Buys  230-Egg  Incubator 
$  9.95  Buys  230-Chick  Brooder 
Both  When  Ordered  Together,  Only  $29.95 

Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  Allowed  West 
Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share 
inmy  $1,000  in  Prizes,  or  write 
for  Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts.” 
It  tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Prea. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  box  147,  Racine,  Wis. 


EVE  READY  1 

A.  V  ft  JN  F 


FLASHLIGHT 
NEW  HAVEN  WATCH-BASE  BALL  OUTFIT! 

,  Choice  of  50  practical  girls,  boys  and 
household  premiums  for  selling  only 
-30  packets  of  EASTERN  seeds 
/  JS?  Z  at  I  Oc  Per  packet.  Liberal  cash 
'  v, /  Commissions.  Send  no  money. 

We  trust  you  until  sold.  Order 
now  or  ask  for  catalog. 

EASTERN  SEED  CO..  Dept.  S.  LANCASTER,  PA. 

T  F  A  F  TOR  Afro  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.75:  Ten 
1VDAEW.  $3.00;  Smoking  51bs. 
$1.25;  Ten  $2.00;  pipe  and  recipe  free,  pay  when  received. 

COOPERATIVE  FARMERS,  PADUCAH,  KENTUCKY 
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Cow  Stable  Experiences 

Getting  the  Most  Milk  for  the  Least  Feed  Cost 

EDITOR  EASTMAN  has  By  E.  E.  ROE  if  a  fellow  can  get  along 

asked  me  to  tell  you  in  until  he  can  begin  to 


an  occasional  article  some  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  things  I  do  to  get  results  from 
my  cows.  I  think  the  chief  reason  that 
he  has  picked  on  me  is  that  I  have 
been  able  to  get  fair  returns  from  grade 
cows  under  the  average  conditions  under 
which  the  great  majority  of  farmers  have 
to  produce  milk.  I  have  done  nothing 
remarkable,  have  had  no  particular  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  average  farmer,  and 
have  done  nothing  that  any  farmer  can¬ 
not  do,  yet  I  do  manage  even  in  hard 
times  to  make  a  little  profit.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  thousands  of  men  do  things 
differently,  with  better  results;  if  so,  I 
hope  a  lot  of  them  will  write  me,  care  of 
the  editor,  who  will  forward  the  letters, 
and  we  should  be  able  to  get  up  a  whale 
of  a  discussion  that  will  make  interesting 
and  worth-while  reading  for  all  of  us. 
After  all,  you  know,  it  is  we  fellows  right 
on  the  job  who  ought  to  know  best  what 
pays  and  what  does  not.  Just  to  start 
the  ball  a-rolling,  in  this  first  little  dis¬ 
cussion,  I  am  going  to  try  tc  give  you  some 
of  my  ways  of  feeding  to  get  the  most 
milk  at  the  least  cost. 

Always  Looking  for  Information 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  spend  a  good 
deal  of  time  reading  everything  I  can 
that  is  written  by  the  feed  experts  in 
the  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and 
I  also  read  the  advertisements  of  and 
listen  carefully  to  the  feed  manufacturers 
themselves,  for,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  some  of  the 
feed  men,  the  most  of  them  know  that 
their  best  interests  lie  in  rendering  good 
service  to  farmers.  Furthermore,  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  when  it  comes  to  a  real  knowl¬ 
edge  of  feeding,  the  feed  men  themselves 
know  quite  considerable  about  it.  Mostly, 
though,  I  depend  upon  my  own  expe¬ 
rience.  Theory  is  all  right,  and  I  get  all 
I  can  of  it,  but  when  it  comes  to  applying 
it,  every  man’s  own  conditions  make  a 
different  proposition. 

Do  Silos  Pay? 

Now  here  are  some  of  my  feeding 
practices.  In  the  first  place,  we  all  know 
that  good  roughage  is  fundamental. 
Getting  good  roughage  is  easier  said 
than  done.  I  have  a  silo.  Sometimes  I 
wish  the  darn  thing  were  in  Halifax;  it 
costs  a  lot  to  fill  it,  and  it  takes  the  stuff¬ 
ing  out  of  me  physically  every  fall  before 
it  is  filled  and  the  neighbors’  help  is  all 
paid  back  by  changing  work.  But  cows 
have  got  to  have  succulent  feed  some  way, 
and  I  don’t  know  any  cheaper  way  to  get 
it  than  through  the  silo.  One  thing 
though  about  silage,  I  have  concluded 
that  most  of  us  feed  too  much.  Dad 
used  to  give  every  cow  a  heaping  bushel 
twice  a  day,  and  sometimes  sneaked  in  a 
little  at  noontime.  How  I  used  to  dread 
taking  those  heaping  bushels  down  the 
long  line  of  expectant-looking  cows  every 
night  and  morning!  I  feed  less  than  half 
a  bushel  of  silage  twice  a  day  and  I  vary 
the  amount  according  to  the  cow’s  mess. 
I  have  experimented  with  this  a  lot  and 
I  think  I  get  just  as  much  milk  as  I  would 
if  I  soaked  twice  the  amount  to  them  all 
of  the  time. 

Now  I  believe  this  is  an  important 
point.  If  we  can  feed  less  silage  with  just 
as  good  results,  we  need  not  plow  so 
much  or  if  we  do  plow,  we  could  put  in 
some  cash  crop  that  will  supplement  the 
milk  checks.  How  much  silage  do  you 
feed?  How  do  you  know  that  less  or 
more  would  not  pay  you  better?  Some 
years  I  have  run  out  of  silage  and 
have  tried  out  other  forms  of  succulent 
feed.  It’s  been  my  experience  that  beet 
pulp  is  the  next  best. 

Another  interesting  subject  in  silage 
feeding  is  whether  it  pays  to  put  in 
enough  to  feed  the  cows  in  late  summer 
when  the  pastures  are  drying  up.  I  have 
had  a  little  experience,  but  not  enough, 
to  say  positively.  I  think,  though,  that 


feed  green  corn  that  this  green  fodder 
is  better. 

Theory  and  Practice  with  Clover 

Now  a  few  words  on  my  hay  question, 
which  is  the  other  part  of  the  roughage 
problem.  We  are  told,  of  course,  to  feed 
nothing  but  legume  hay;  I  have  fed  a 
little  alfalfa  and  a  lot  of  clover,  so  I  know 
that  this  advice  is  good  if — but  this  is  a 
dickens  of  a  big  “if” — you  have  the 
alfalfa  and  clover.  I  think  alfalfa  is  going 
to  be  grown  more  and  more  in  the  eastern 
dairy  states,  but  most  of  us  have  not 
much  alfalfa  now,  neither  are  we  sure  of 
having  nothing  but  clover.  For  years  I 
have  been  working  toward  clover  and 
some  alfalfa,  but  I  am  still  a  long  ways 
from  this  ideal.  Every  time  I  seed  down 
a  piece,  I  mix  in  a  little  alfalfa  seed.  In 
this  way  I  have  inoculated  my  whole 
farm  and  there  is  a  little  more  alfalfa  in 
my  hay.  Every  year,  too,  I  seed  down  a 
small  piece  of  alfalfa,  so  that  now  I  have 
altogether  quite  a  sizable  patch.  Similar¬ 
ly,  I  sow  a  lot  of  clover  and  buy  all  the 
lime  I  can  afford,  so  that  while  I  do  not 
think  that  my  farm  is  naturally  adapted 
to  legumes,  I  have  kept  at  it  until  my 
hay  is  now  composed  of  about  50% 
legumes.  It  is  getting  a  little  better  each 
year. 

Problem  Most  Protein  for  Least  Money 

I  agree  with  the  experts  that  the  big 
problem  of  feeding  is  to  get  the  most 
protein  for  the  least  money.  If  one  can 
grow'  this  protein  in  his  hay,  he  can  cut 
his  grain  bill.  I  have  succeeded  in  grow¬ 
ing  part  of  it.  If  I  had  enough  alfalfa 
and  clover,  I  could  pretty  nearly  cut  out 
my  purchased  feed.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  had  only  timothy  or  timothy  mixed 
with  weeds,  I  would  have  to  buy  a 
tremendous  amount  of  feed  high  in 
protein,  which  is  the  most  costly  feed  on 
the  market. 

h  I  was  interested  in  reading  the  other 
day  about  an  experiment  conducted  by 
W.  J.  Fraser  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
He  fed  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  for  six  years 
almost  entirely  on  alfalfa  hay  and  corn 
silage,  with  no  purchased  feed  whatever. 
The  cows  received  on  an  average  of  14.5 
pounds  of  alfalfa  and  37  pounds  of  silage. 
When  the  cow  gave  over  20  pounds  of 
milk  daily,  she  received  a  little  corn 
meal,  the  corn  being  grown  on  the  farm. 
The  herd  was  on  pasture  in  season.  On 
this  feed,  the  average  yearly  production 
per  cow  of  the  entire  six  years  was  7,470 
pounds  of  milk,  and  262  pounds  of  fat. 

How  I  Buy  Feed 

As  I  have  stated,  I  have  not  reached 
that  ideal  situation  of  having  enough 
alfalfa,  so  I  have  to  buy  feed  to  go  with 
my  silage  and  with  mixed  clover  hay. 
How  will  I  make  my  money  go  the  far¬ 
thest? 

I  know  that  the  high  protein  feeds 
containing  23%  or  more  are: 

Linseed  oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal, 
distillers’  dried  grains,  gluten  meal, 
gluten  feed  and  buckwheat  middlings. 
The  medium  protein  feeds  containing 
between  12  to  23%  are: 

Wheat  bran,  cocoanut  oil  meal,  stand¬ 
ard  wheat  middlings,  wheat  mixed  feed, 
germ  oil  meal  and  barley  feed.  The  low 
protein  feeds  containing  less  than  12% 
are: 

Corn  meal,  hominy  feed,  ground  oats, 
ground  barley,  corn  feed  meal,  ground 
buckwheat  and  ground  rye. 

What  About  Home  Mixing? 

I  have  proven  to  my  own  satisfaction 
that  I  cannot  get  milk  with  mixed  clover 
hay  on  a  ration  that  contains  much  less 
than  18  to  20%  protein.  Contrariwise, 
I  think  when  I  buy  a  ration  with  much 
more  than  this  protein,  I  am  paying  more 
than  I  get  out  of  it.  So  when  it  comes  to 
actually  making  my  feed  purchases,  I  buy 
( Continued  on  page  59) 


UNADILLA  SILOS 

Used  on  Many  of  the 
Finest  Country  Estates 


Special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early 
orders.  Easy 
time  payments 
if  you  wish. 


WHY  is  the  Unadilla  selected  for  many  of 
the  finest  country  estates  in  the  East? 
The  owners  of  these  estates  can  well  afford  to 
buy  the  most  costly.  They  select  the  Unadilla 
for  its  merit  alone.  They  buy  it  because  it  gives 
better  silo  service.  Because  it  keeps  silage  per¬ 
fectly.  Because  it  is  more  convenient,  safer  and 
easier  to  use.  Because  it  is  strong  and  durable 
and  clean-cut  in  appearance. 

Unadilla  Silos  are  today  giving  good  service 
on  fine  country  estates,  on  county,  state  and  in¬ 
stitutional  farms.  Famous  stock  farms,  promi¬ 
nent  dairymen  as  well  as  thousands  of  others 
own  one  or  more  Unadillas  and  are  proud  to 
own  them. 

Any  silo  that  has  proved  its  worth  there  will 
prove  its  value  to  you. 

Get  our  catalog  and  see  all  that  the  Unadilla 
offers  in  exclusive  features. 

Write  today. 

We  offer,  for  early  orders,  special  discounts 
that  are  worth  having.  If  you  wish,  you  can 
pay  for  your  Unadilla  Silo  on  easy  terms. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Guard  the  Udderf 

The  ease  of  milking,  and  the  amount  ' 
of  the  yield  is  quickly  affected  by  any 
external  scratch,  cut,  chap  or  inflam¬ 
mation.  It  is  foolish  and  costly  to  neg¬ 
lect  these  apparently  “small”  hurts. 

Apply  Bag  Balm  to  the  injured  part, 
and  healing  begins  at  once.  The  pene¬ 
trating,  soothing  action  of  Bag  Balm 
protects  the  wound,  restores  healthy 
circulation  and  promotes  quick  healing. 


Soft,  silky  udders  and  teats,  free  from 
scars  and  hurts  make  easy  milking  and 
a  full  yield.  L  Keep  Bag  Balm  on  hand 
for  any  emergency. 


Large  10-ounce  package,  60c 
at  feed  dealers,  general  stores 
and  druggists.  Write  for  free 
booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles.” 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


A.RE  YOUR  COWS 
Losing  Their  Calves^ 

From  Abortion? 

You  Can  Stop  Them  Yourself 
AT  SMALL  COST 
Ask  for  FREE  copy  of  “The  Cattle 
Specialist,’’  our  cattle  paper.  Answers  all 
questions  asked  during  the  past  thirty  years 
about  abortion  in  cows.  Also  let  us  tell  you  how  to  get  the  “Practical 
Horne  Veterinarian”,  a  Live  Stock  Doctor  Book,  without  cost.  Veterinary 
advice  FREE.  Write  tonight,  A  postal  will  do. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.,  Inc.,  197  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
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THIS  IS  YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Regal-Dorcas 
strain.  Grand  layers  of  large  eggs.  Choice 
cockerels,  $3.50  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
R.  L.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  BUFF  LEGHORN  cockerels  from 
250  egg  prize  winning  stock,  even-colored  birds, 
$3.50,  $5.  SILAS  HUNT,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  COMB  dark  brown  Leghorn  cockerels, 
bred  from  winners,  at  $3  and  $5  each.  E.  H. 
SPENCER,  Main  Street,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

REAL  RED  REDS,  pure  bred,  deep,  rich, 
red  Cockerels  and  Pullets;  two  to  five  dollars; 
satisfied  customers.  W.  L.  CALKINS,  Meadow- 
brook  Farm,  East  Petersburg,  Pa. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  COCKER¬ 
ELS  $3.50,  $5;  hens  $1.50,  $2.50;  Bourbon  Red 
turkevs,  toms  $10,  $12;  hens  $8,  $10.  MRS. 
C.  J.  DOXTATER,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE,  Rouen  ducks,  Blue 
Swedish  ducks,  Pearl  guineas  and  Scotch  Collie 
puppies.  CRANE  BROOK  FARM,  Port 
Byron,  N.  Y. 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES,  SILVER  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  excellent  strain.  I  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Cockerels  $3  and  $5.  CLAUDE  M. 
HALL,  Weston,  W.  Va. 


LARGE  NARRAGANSETT  TOMS  $8.  Trio 
crossed  Toulouse  and  Embden  geese  $14.  WAT¬ 
SON  ERVIN,  Dewittville,  N.  Y. 

BRED-TO-LAY  Barred  Rocks;  Reds;  White, 
Brown,  Bull  Leghorn  chicks.  BIG  DISCOUNT, 
if  you  order  now.  BRUSH  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Dept.  1,  Centre  Hall,  Penna. 

BARRED  ROCKS.  Thompson’s  Ringlets 
direct;  both  light  and  dark;  cocks,  cockerels. 
$3.50  upward  to  $10;  pullets  $3  and  $5.  Also 
Thompson’s  crossed  with  Parke’s  heavy  laying 
strain  for  utility,  $3.50  upward  to  $7.50.  Must 
please  or  money  refunded.  I.  H.  BACORN, 
Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Strong, 
vigorous,  true  to  breed.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  etc.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  1,200  miles.  Catalog  free.  W.  F.  HILL- 
POT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

“PRODUCTION  BRED”  NEW  YORK 
STATE  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
COCKERELS.  From  one  of  the  best  laying 
strains  in  the  East.  Also  yearling  hens.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices.  CROCKETTS  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Dept.  A.,  Crocketts,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS, 
Mammoth  Pekin  ducks,  Bronze  turkeys,  Pearl 
Guineas.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville, 
N.  Y. 

PRIZE  WINNING  AFRICAN  AND  TOU¬ 
LOUSE  GEESE.  Golden  Seabright  Bantams. 
J.  H.  WORLEY,  Mercer,  Pa. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS, 
healthy,  vigorous,  dark  red  birds,  May  hatched; 
average  weight  8  lbs.,  bred  from  prize-winning, 
heavy  laying.  New  York  State  Certified  stock. 
$4  for  one,  two  or  more  $3.75  each.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  M.  B.  SILVER,  Chateaugay, 
N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


FOR  SALE.  4  Narragansett  hen  turkeys  and 
1  mammoth  Toulouse  gander.  ROY  E.  HILTS, 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  large 
vigorous  toms  and  hens,  G.  Wolf  strain. 
THOMAS  YOKE,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


50  TURKEYS  LEFT.  For  sale  cheap. 
Write  quick.  WALTER  CLARK,  Freeport,  O. 


FOR  SALE.  White  Holland  turkeys.  MRS. 
L.  CLOSE,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS — Hens  and  Toms — with  size 
and  quality.  Pairs  and  trios  no  akin.  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett, 
White  Holland,  write,  WALTER  BROS.,  Pow¬ 
hatan  Point,  Ohio. 


PURE  BRED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS, 
June  hatched,  hens,  weigh  9  to  12  lbs.,  each  $8; 
toms,  14  to  18  lbs.,  $10.  Also  light  Brahma 
cockerels,  May  hatched,  $3,  pullets  $2.  JOHN 
T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE.  Registered  Belgian  mares,  from 
yearlings  up;  one  yearling  registered  Belgian 
stallion;  three  registered  Percheron  mares;  one 
registered  Percheron  stallion;  a  few  nice  young 
grade  mares;  a  few  nice  young  geldings,  1,400 
to  1,650  lbs.,  broken.  CHAS.  A.  BREESE, 
Hoosick  Palls,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Two  registered  Percheron 
mares,  coming  4  and  7  years.  J.  D.  WILBUR, 
Route  5,  Greenwi'fch,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


MAPLE  ISLAND  FARMS  offer  registered 
tuberculin  tested  Holsteins,  Mammoth  Bronze, 
tom  turkeys  and  reliable  Shepherds,  all  ages, 
Rabbit  Hounds.  Canton,  N.  Y.,  R.  3. 


MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE— 
Cows,  heifers  and  bulls  of  all  ages  and  all  prices. 
Some  advanced  registered  cows  which  won 
prizes  at  State  Fair  and  National  Dairy  Show. 
Here  is  where  you  get  production  and  show- 
type.  Visit  us  and  be  convinced.  Accredited 
herd.  HOWARD  SLAYTON,  Port  Byron. 
N.  Y. 


FIVE  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY 
HEIFERS,  one  month  to  17  months  old,  one 
bred,  price  $500  for  all  or  will  sell  separate. 
Accredited  herd.  CARL  O.  BUTLER,  Uriton, 
N.  Y. _ 

TWO  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  HEIFER 
CALVES;  two  young  Ayrshire  bull  calves;  one 
good  heavy  mule.  A.  B.  SUAN,  Jasper,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  GROVE  MILKING  SHORT¬ 
HORNS.  One  of  the  oldest  and  best  producing 
herds.  $50  buys  bull  calf  any  age  up  to  two 
months.  None  sold  older.  Beauties,  best  of 
breeding.  State  your  wants  early.  L.  HOTCH¬ 
KISS,  West  Springfield,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BULLS — Grandson  of  Financial 
Sensation,  $60,000  bull,  also  grandson  of  im¬ 
ported  Jap,  prize  winners,  Westport  Fair,  and 
T.  B.  tested.  Some  good  grade  cows.  LEON 
SAGE,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — From  1  to  8  pure  bred 
registered  Holstein  cows,  T.  B.  tested.  PAUL 
R.  KOHLER,  Hamburg,  Pa. 


SWINE 


FOR  SALE.  O.  I.  C.  pigs,  fine  boars,  their 
sire  stands  32  in.  high,  out  of  big  sows.  Also 
younger  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  CLAYTON 
M.  GIBBEL,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  R.  D.  1. 


130  PIGS  FOR  SALE.  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross, 

7  weeks  old,  $3.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $4.25 
each.  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  pigs,  7  to 

8  weeks  old,  $5  each.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
above  lots  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  A.  M.  LUX, 
206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.,  Tel. 
1415. 


SEED  POTATOES — Gold  Coin,  Mountains, 
Rurals,  Hebrons,  Six  Weeks  and  others.  Three 
firsts  State  Fair.  ROY  HASTINGS,  Malone, 
N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Eighth  Annual  Farm  Products  Show  Next  W eek 


JANUARY  22  to  26,  inclusive,  will  be 
the  big  week,  as  far  as  farmers  are 
concerned,  when  the  Eighth  Annual  Farm 
Products  Show  will  be  held  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  The  program  includes  meetings  of 
practically  every  farm  organization  of  the 
State.  The  program  includes  meetings  of 
the  State  Council  of  Agricultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  Society  of  Farm  Women  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Breeders’  and  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Pennsylvania  State  Hereford  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  State  Veterinary-Medical 
Association,  Sheep  Breeders’  and  Wool 
Growers’  Association,  Pennsylvania  Berk¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association,  Chester  White 
Breeders,  Pennsylvania  Duroc  Jersey 
Breeders’  Association,  Poland  China 
Breeders,  Beef  Cattle  Feeders  and  Breed¬ 
ers,  State  Federation  of  Holstein-Friesian 
Clubs,  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  State  Horticultural  Association, 
Vegetable  Growers'  Branch,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Potato  Growers’  Association,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Tobacco  Growers’  Association, 
Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Threshermen’s  and  Farmers’  Pro¬ 
tective  Association,  Pemisyl vania  Farm¬ 
ers’  Cooperative  Federation,  Pennsyl- 


LARGE  PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES  of  the 
most  popular  prize-winning  blood,  lines.  Ser¬ 
vice  boars,  bred  sows,  bred  gilts,  spring  and 
fall  pigs  sired  by  real  Type  10th.  CHARLES 
A.  ELDREDGE,  Marion,  N.  Y. 

BIG  TYPE  O.  I.  C.  REGISTERED  PIGS; 

8  wreeks  $10  each;  pairs  no-akin;  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  breeding.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  REM¬ 
INGTON  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

COON  and  combination  hunting  hounds, 

10  days  trial.  C.  SCOTT,  Sedalia,  Ky. 

DOGS.  All  Kinds.  Cheap.  C.  O.  D. 
Trial.  Dog  Feed,  Medicine  Supplies.  Free 
Book  Doctoring  and  Feeding.  KASKASKIA 
KENNELS  AMAG,  Herrick,  Ill. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCKS.  Angora  long¬ 
haired  kittens  of  purebred  stock.  Maine  grown 
pets,  male  or  female.  ORRIN  J.  DICKEY, 
Belfast,  Maine. 

FLEMISH  GIANT  HARES  from  pedigreed 
stock,  blacks  and  grays,  6  to  10  months,  $3  and 
$5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
if  desired.  MAPLE  HILL  FARM,  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y. 

BEES 

HONEY.  5  lbs.  Clover  $1.10,  10  lbs.  $2, 
buckwheat  $1  and  $1.75.  Postpaid  first  three 
zones.  60  lbs.  here  Clover  $7.50,  Buckwheat  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.25,  10  lbs.,  $2.15 
postage  paid.  J.  C.  ABBOTT,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 

FOR  SALE.  True  Danish  Ballhead  cabbage 
seed.  Imported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark. 
$2  per  lb.  Postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Route 

3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES.  Bliss,  Cobblers,  Ohio,  others. 
CHARLES  FORD,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 

BLISS,  the  wonderful  new  strawberry 
developed  at  the  experiment  station.  Rich  in 
flavor,  large  and  productive.  Plants  dollar 
dozen,  postpaid.  Circular  free.  A.  B.  KAT- 
KAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY  FOR 
SALE — Several  cars  for  immediate  or  later  load¬ 
ing.  Also  straw.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  R.  4. 
Syracuse,  New  York. 

HONEY 

HONEY — of  quality,  best  by  test,  5  lbs. 
Clover  $1.15,  10  lbs.,  $2.10.  Buckwheat  $1 
and  $1.75.  Postpaid  promptly.  M.  E.  BAL¬ 
LARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

HONEY.  White  extracted,  5  lb.  pail  $1,  10 
lb.  $1.75,  60  lb.  $7.50.  Buckwheat  85c  and 
$1.50.  F.  O.  B.  postage  extra.  C.  S.  BAKER, 
La  Fayette,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  slightly  mixed,  $1.  Postpaid 
third  zone.  STANTON  WILBUR,  Greenwich, 
N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE.  Belgium  Melotte  Separator, 
capacity  625,  used  1  month,  cost  $90,  price  $50. 
MRS.  CLAUSEN,  27  Berry  Street,  Norwich, 
N.  Y. 

BEST  PRINTING,  least  money.  HONESTY 
FARM  PRESS,  Putney,  Vermont. 

BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  25c 
per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 

FREE  BOOK — Prophet  Elijah  coming  before 
Jesus.  Convincing  Bible  evidence.  MEGIDDO 
MISSION,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS. 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 

REAL  ESTATE 

FARM  FOR  SALE  near  Salisbury,  where 
farming  pays.  Fertile  soil,  good  markets  and 
fine  macadam  roads.  For  full  particulars 
address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury, 
Md. 

ATTRACTIVE  FARMS,  at  low  prices  in 
the  valley  of  the  Penobscot  River  in  Maine. 
ORRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast,  Maine. 

HELP  WANTED 

ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17  to 
65,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions, 
$117-$250,  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR. 
OZMENT,  258,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 

WANTED — Salesman  with  automobile,  by 
large  oil  and  paint  company  to  call  upon  farmers 
and  auto  owners.  Previous  experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Excellent  opportunity.  Address  at  once 
THE  LENNOX  OIL  &  PAINT  CO.,  Dept. 
Sales,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN,  26  years  of  age, 
2  children,  desires  position  as  clerk  in  a  general 
store  in  the  country,  experience,  go  anywhere, 
pleasant  personality.  R.  HEZEL,  JR.,  Old- 
wick,  N.  J. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for 
household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  time. 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meridan,  Conn. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS.  Men’s  Shirts.  Easy  to  sell.  Big 
demand  everywhere.  Make  $15.00  daily, 
Undersell  stores.  Complete  line.  Exclusive 
patterns.  Free  Samples.  CHICAGO  SHIRT 
MANUFACTURERS,  241  W.  Van  Buren, 
Factory  222,  Chicago. 

AVrJliiN  X  a  VV  AiN  i  HiU.  inane  a  uuiuu 

an  hour.  Sell  Mendets,  a  patent  patch  for 
instant  mending  leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample 
package  free.  COLLETTE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept. 
210,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


vania  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Association  of  Market 
Masters. 

Tuesday  morning  will  see  the  opening 
of  the  program  of  the  various  associations 
and  organizations  taking  part  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  On  the  evening  of  this  day  there 
will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  all  the  associa¬ 
tions  at  the  Auditorium  on  Chestnut  Street. 
Secretary  Frank  P.  Willits,  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
will  preside  at  this  meeting.  The  chief 
speaker  of  the  meeting  will  be  Secretary 
H.  C.  Wallace  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  week  will  be 
the  Vocational  Boys’  Judging  contest, 
put  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation.  This  will  be  the  eighth  annual 
judging  contest  and  includes  judging  of 
corn,  potatoes,  poultry,  swine  and  dairy 
cattle.  Last  year  over  200  boys  from  128 
communities  in  the  State  where  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  is  being  taught,  com¬ 
peted  in  the  various  contests.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  a  larger  number  will  compete  this 
year.  Each  school  is  permitted  to  enter 
teams  in  any  three  of  the  five  contests. 
The  school  whose  teams  score  the  highest 
number  of  points  is  awarded  the  Grand 
Championship  cup,  which  is  presented  by 
the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
school  or  county  in  order  to  compete  for 
this  cup  must  have  entrants  in  three 
contests.  Last  year  the  cup  was  won  by 
Benton,  Columbia  County.  The  town 
winning  this  cup  three  times  is  given  per¬ 
manent  possession  of  it.  The  contestants 
will  stop  at  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
Harrisburg. 

EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
NOTES 

Oliver  D.  Schock 

Traveling  through  Berks,  Lebanon  and 
Dauphin  Counties  during  the  entire 
month  of  December,  it  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  see  farmers  engaged  in  plowing. 

Sales  of  farm  stock  and  implements  will 
be  numerous  next  spring.  Pure  bred 
Holstein  cattle  have  been  selling  any¬ 
where  from  $50  to  $150  per  head.  At 
a  recent  sale  held  by  Henry  Lebo  near 
Host,  there  was  very  active  bidding  for 
farm  machinery. 

A  farm  of  161  acres  situated  near  Read¬ 
ing  was  recently  sold  at  public  auction  for 
$25  an  acre.  A  good  stone  farmhouse, 
tenant  house  and  barn  were  included  in 
the  bargain.  Scarcity  of  farm  help  and 
high  cost,  account  for  the  depressed  value. 

Holstein  cows  are  rapidly  supplanting 
other  stock  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
The  present  range  of  prices  for  cereals  is: 
wheat,  90c  to  $1;  corn,  65c  to  75c;  oats, 
40c  to  45c.  The  potato  market  has  not 
made  the  advance  that  growers  have  been 
awaiting.  Pennsylvania  potatoes  selling 
in  car  lots  have  been  quoted  from  2  to 
2%  per  cwt.  The  hulk  of  the  crop  is  being 
held  for  better  prices. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COUNTY 
NOTES 

Crawford  Co.  —  Snow  covered  the 
ground  on  New  Year’s  Day.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  fine  fall  and  early  winter. 
The  weather  was  generally  very  warm. 
However,  with  the  coming  of  snow,  it  was 
colder.  Eggs  are  bringing  from  45c  to  50c, 
butter  60c  to  65c,  potatoes  $1  a  bushel, 
apples  $1.25  to  $2.00  a  bushel,  corn  at  the 
mill  $1.05,  oats  65c,  dressed  pork  10c  to 
11c.  Alfalfa  hay  is  being  shipped.  It  is 
selling  for  $30  a  ton.  There  is  some  call 
for  cows,  no  demand  for  horses. 

Greene  Co. — On  January  5  the  temper¬ 
ature  dropped  to  8  degrees  below  zero. 
There  is  no  snow  on  the  ground,  which 
makes  it  hard  on  wheat  and  meadows. 
Stock  is  wintering  well.  There  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  drilling  for  gas  going 
on  in  this  section,  but  the  wells  are  light. 
Cattle  3c  to  5c,  hogs  6c,  butter  45c,  eggs 
52c,  old  chickens  16c,  young  chickens  20c, 
turkeys  20c. — J.  F.  M. 
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Cooling  Gas  Engines  in 
Winter 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  if  it  is  a  safe  thing  to  use 
lamp  oil  or  kerosene  in  a  car  for  cooling  instead  of  water? 
Would  it  be  dangerous  and  would  it  keep  the  motor  as 
cool  as  water  would? — D.  S.  B.,  Pennsylvania. 

WE  have  known  of  a  number  of 
people  who'  have  used  kerosene  as 
a  circulating  medium  to  keep  their  auto¬ 
mobile  engines  cool.  However,  we  are  not 
particularly  enthusiastic  about  kerosene 
as  a  cooling  agent  for  a  motor  car,  because 
it  does  have  certain  rather  serious  objec¬ 
tions.  Incidently  we  have  heard  of  seri¬ 
ous  accidents  from  the  practice. 

In  the  first  place,  the  boiling  point  of 
kerosene  is  way  up  nearly  to  400°  F., 
which  means  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  engine  may  become  seriously 
overheated  before  the  driver  is  aware  of 
the  condition.  When  kerosene  is  heated 
it  evaporates  rapidly  and  the  gas  driven 
off  is  inflammable  and  very  easily  ignited. 
The  odor  of  heated  kerosene  is  also  very 
disagreeable  and  seems  to  permeate  every¬ 
thing  about  the  car.  The  vapor  also 
seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  get  all  over 
everything,  and  we  have  noticed  on  the 
interior  of  closed  cars  when  engines  were 
cooled  with  kerosene  that  everything 
seems  coated  with  a  sort  of  a  greasy  mist. 
Rotting  of  the  rubber  tubing  in  the  circu¬ 
lating  system  is  also  promoted. 

Of  course,  the  big  advantage  of  kero¬ 
sene  is  that  it  will  not  freeze,  and  if  you 
think  that  all  the  objections  which  I  have 
listed  above  are  not  enough  to  discourage 
you,  when  all  things  are  concerned,  you 
will  probably  just  have  to  take  your 
chances  with  it. 

Honey  the  Latest  Non-Freezer 

The  use  of  htmey  and  water  as  an  anti¬ 
freezing  solution  for  automobile  cooling 
systems  has  been  tested  by  the  rural  en¬ 
gineers  at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  They  say  that  they  began 
their  experiments  a  year  ago  on  trucks 
and  tractors  used  on  the  college  farms  and 
found  the  solution  both  satisfactory  and 
inexpensive. 

To  make  the  solution,  one  part  of  honey 
and  one  part  of  water  should  be  mixed  by 
boiling  so  that  impurities  may  rise  to  the 
surface  and  be  skimmed  off.  This  solu¬ 
tion  is  then  poured  in  the  radiator  to 
within  an  inch  and  one-half  from  the  top 
of  the  radiator.  This  space  must  be 
allowed  for  expansion. 

If  the  solution  gets  low  in  the  radiator, 
more  water  may  be  added  while  the  car 
is  in  use.  It  is  important  that  all  gaskets 
be  in  good  condition  and  all  joints  tight. 

Experiments  indicate  that  this  solu¬ 
tion  is  satisfactory  even  when  the  mercury 
gets  to  14  degrees  below  zero.  At  this 
temperature  the  mixture  is  no  longer 
liquid,  but  it  can  be  readily  stirred  with  a 
rod. 

The  solution  contracts  with  cold  and 
expands  with  heat. 


WhyJ  Prefer  Improved  Varieties 

i  (Continued  from  page  51) 

varieties.  Look  at  the  development  of 
Cornell  11  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  It 
lias  turned  out  to  be  one  of  our  most  desir¬ 
able  varieties  for  certain  sections  for  both 
grain  and  ensilage.  Still,  I  personally 
know  some  folks  in  those  very  sections 
where  that  variety  does  so  well,  who  are 
“mooching  along”  on  home-made  mixed 
varieties,  if  they  may  be  called  varieties, 
that  don’t  yield  one-two-three  compared 
to  Cornell  11.  And  yet  they  kick  because 
the  farm  bureau  never  did  anything  for 
them,  and  they  take  every  opportunity 
to  take  a  slam  at  the  college  of  agriculture 
and  its  “book  farmers.” 

Of  course,  this  variety  idea  can  be,  and 
often  is,  carried  too  far.  We  will  always 
have  scoundrels  in  our  midst.  Just  re¬ 
cently  there  have  been  reports  of  a  seed 
dealer  roping  in  unsuspecting  victims 
with  a  fake  variety  of  oats.  The  salesmen 
show  a  fine  looking  sample,  but  oh,  the 
product!  It  therefore  comes  down  to  the 
reliability  of  the  grower  and  dealer.  Seed- 
growers  to-day  realize  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  get  careless  with  their  seed  and 
they  are  not  putting  out  untried  varieties. 


They  are  pretty  sure  of  themselves  first, 
for  they  are  not  in  business  for  one  year. 

Now  let’s  take  the  factors  of  increased 
yield  and  labor.  To  be  sure  the  old  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “making  two  blades  grow  where 
one  grew  before”  is  not  very  popular  right 
now  when  they  tell  us  we  are  growing  more 
farm  produce  than  is  needed  to  bring  a 
fair  return.  In  fact,  that  has  been  the 
basis  for  one  of  the  arguments  that  some 
have  used  consistently  against  the  farm 
bureaus  of  our  various  States.  The  fault 
with  the  argument  is  that  it  does  not  go 
far  enough.  If,  by  using  an  improved 
variety  of  seed  with  high-yielding  powers, 
we  can  grow  the  same  amount  of  potatoes, 
corn,  oats,  wheat  or  any  other  crop  on  ten 


acres  that  formerly'  required  fifteen, 
THAT  IS  GOOD  BUSINESS.  It  means 
that  we  can  convert  a  lot  of  our  less  pro¬ 
ductive  land  to  meadows  and  pasture  land. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  whole  lot  less 
labor  required  on  smaller  acreage,  which  is 
a  factor  that  is  not  to  be  overlooked  these 
days  when  labor  wants  three-fourths  of 
everything.  If  we  can  produce  the  same 
amount  on  less  land  and  with  less  labor, 
it  is  good  management  to  do  so.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  conditions  under 
which  good  seed  would  not  function  so 
perfectly,  but  it  is  my  honest  belief  that 
such  “conditions”  would  be  a  lot  better 
off  right  now  if  they  were  growing  timber. 
What  do  you  think? — G.  W.  M. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

FAMOUS  EVERYWHERE 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 


Ms  M—mm  oritiwPJace 


Here’s  a  revolution  in  farm  power — now  a  cheap,  dependable  engine  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  progressive  person — you  can  make  $1,000.00  or  more  extra  profit 
every  year  you  have  a  WITTE  ENGINE  working  for  you. 

BURNS  KEROSENE,  GASOLINE,  DISTILLATE  or  GAS ! 

(  NO  SPECIAL  ATTACHMENT 9  NECESSARY  ) 


Here’s  the  standard  engine 
value — the  WITTE  Throttling- 
Governor  ENGINE  which  burns 
kerosene,  gasoline,  distillate  or  gas 
without  any  special  attachments. 
With  the  WITTE  you  are  no 
longer  at  the  mercy  of  fuel  fluc¬ 
tuations — you  get  steady,  de¬ 
pendable  power  and  always  use 
the  cheapest  fuels. 

.An  All-Purpose 
Engine 

The  WITTE  delivers  the  big 
surplus  of  power  that  you  need 

for  the  larger  heavier  jobs  but  can  also 
be  speeded  down  to  handle  small  jobs 
at  a  minimum  fuel  cost.  Easily  moved 
from  place  to  place — the  WITTE  an¬ 
swers  every  power  need  on  the  place. 
Trouble-proof  and  so  simple  to  operate 
that  a  boy  can  tend  to  it.  Makes  all  farm 
work  easy  and  cheap — Louis  Knoche 
says:  “I  didn’t  know  a  WITTE  could 
show  me  such  a  profit.  I  do  all  the 
chores  easily  and  quickly'  and  have 
saved  the  wages  of  several  hands  this 
year.  The  engine  works  like  a  charm 
and  I  have  kept  it  going  steadily  ever 
since  I  got  it.” 


Built  By  The  Man 
Who  Sells  Them 

¥  build  my  engines  and  I  sell  them 
*  — I  have  been  doing  this  for  over 
forty  years.  Over  100,000  satisfied 
customers  say  that  tho  WITTE  is 
the  one  engine  that  can  be  relied 
upon  all  the  time.  And  because  I 
build  the  WITTE  and  sell  it  direct 
to  you  I  give  you  a  price  that  no  one 
can  equal  on  such  a  high-quality 
engine.  I  deal  with  you  personally— 
if  there  is  any  problem  confronting 
you  in  the  purchase  of  an  engine, 
write  me  personally  and  I’ll  help 

you’  ED.  H.  WITTE. 


EQUIPPED  WITH  THE 
FAMOUS  WICO  MAGNETO 

rpHE  WITTE  comes  equipped  with  the  Wieo 
1-  Magneto— the  most  perfect 


feet  system  of  high- 


under  any  weather  condition  or  temperature. 
Far  superior  to  the  old-style  battery-equipped  ensine. 
—it  combinea  dependability  and  aconomy  all  the  time. 


Write  for  my  FrCC  Engine  Book  Now 

Write  me  today — no  obligation  whatever,  for  my  big  free  illustrated  v« 
engine  book  that  shows  the  low  prices  on  this  remarkable  engine. 

Gives  full  details  of  operation  and  shows  the  way  to  the  biggest 
profit  year  you  will  ever  have.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres.  ,T 

Name . . 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1806  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1806  Empire  Bulldlnn,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  ^ 


Lifetime  Guarantee 

The  WITTE  ENGINE  is 
guaranteed  for  a  lifetime  of  hard, 

steady  work — mechanically  perfect,  built 
of  only  the  best  selected  material  in  the 
largest  factory  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Sold  Direct  From 
Factory  to  You 

I  employ  no  salesmen  —  the 
WITTE  ENGINE  is  sold  direct 

from  my  factory  to  you  at  the  lowest  price 
in  history  and  I  give  you  nearly  a  year 
to  pay  on  any  size,  2  to  25  horse-power. 

90  Days  Free  Trial 

So  confident  am  I  that  the 
WlTTE  ENGINE  will  make  you 
money  day  in  and  day  out  that  I 
offer  to  let  you  try  a  WITTE  90 

days  at  my  risk  and  if  it’s  not  right,  I 
simply  say— “I’LL  MAKE  IT  RIGHT 
AND  IT  WON’T  COST  YOU  A 
CENT.”  Can  I  make  a  fairer  offer  ^ 
to  prove  to  you  that  now  you 
can  buy  cheap,  dependable 
farm  power  that  is  sure 
to  show  a  profit? 

ED.  H.  WITTE 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1 806  Oakland  Av„  KANSAS  CUV,  MO. 
1806  fmpirc  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

r  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  at  once  your  big 
engine  book  and  full  details,  prices,  etc. 


Addrsss. 


City. 


.State.. 
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Dress  Worth? 


Before  you  guess  I  want  you  to  know  that  the 
dress  sparkles  with  richest  style— a  duplicate  in 
design  of  an  expensive  Parisian  gown  at  a  price 
you  will  hardly  believe  possible! 

By  Virginia  Castleton 

Visualize  yourself  in  this  beau¬ 
tiful  frock  of  soft,  shimmer- 
|  ing  Egyptian  silk  Paisley  and 
Navy  Blue  Longwear  Gabar¬ 
dine  Serge  1  See  yourself  the 
envy  of  all  in  this  lovely 
creation  showing  the  deft 
touches  of  gif  ted  French  de¬ 
signers.  Recreated  under 
my  personal  direction. 


Mannish  type  collar, 
'  tiny  vestee  (button 
,  trimmed)  and  cuffs 
of  Serge.  Soft  all 
around  girdle 
with  loose  tie 
Bash.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  skirt  has 
the  newest 
;  touch  —  jit -inch 
:  knife  pleats  all- 
arou  nd —  a 
feature  found 
on  all  of  the 
new  impor¬ 
tations.  Waist 
and  skirt  both  cut 
full  for  perfect  fitting  to 
all  types  of  figures— a 
clever  feat  of  tailoringl 
Even  older  women  may 
.wear  itl 
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And  Now  for  a 
Pleasant  Surprise! 

What  is  my  price?  Might 
I  ask  you  $9  or  112  or  »7? 
Is  such  elegant  style  not 
worth  it?  But,  my  dear, 
you  shall  not  pay  a 
single  cent  additional 
for  the  extras  in  style, 
because  my  price  is 
only  $3.89!  Yes,  that 
is  ali.  Would  you 
ever  dream  itpos- 
,  sible!  But  you  will 
not  fully  believe  or 
appreciate  until  you  see 
it.  Try  it  entirely  at  my 
risk  —  because  my  com¬ 
pany  guarantees  you 
absolute  satisfaction  I 
But  be  quick!  This  amaz¬ 
ing  offer  can’t  he  open 
long.  And  I  do  so  want 
every  woman  in  America 
to  have  one. 


Colors 
Navy 
Blue  or 
Brown 


SEND  NO 
MONEY 

dost  write  me  giving  your 
size.  1  will  then  send  you 


- - -  ..... _ _ you 

this  fine  drea«.  Pay  the 
mailman  only  $3.89  and 


postage  when  it  arrives. 
Try  it  on  and  then  it  you 


don't  think  it  the  most  lovely  dress  you  ever  eaw  and  tha 
Diggest  bargain  of  your  life  I  will  return  every  cent  of  your 

money.  VIRGINIA  CASTLETON 

Care  of  INTERNATIONAL  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 

Dept.  P1053.  CHICAGO 


1 0  Cents 


worth  of  ordinary 
fuel  will  keep  this 
Sunray  lamp  or  lan¬ 
tern  in  operation  for 
30  hour*.  Produces 
300  candle  power 
of  the  purest,  whit¬ 
est  and  best  light 


known  to  science.  Nothingto 
wear;  simple;safe;  10  days’trial. 


FREE 

Lantern 


As  a  special  introduc¬ 
tory  offer,  we  will  give 
you  a  300 Candle  Power 
Sunray  Lantern  FREE 
with  the  first  purchase 
of  a  Sunray  Lamp. 


vi  a  v  ufiruy  Liaiup. 

Lights  up  the  yard  or  barn  like  a  search  light. 
Write  today  for  full  information  and  agency 
proposition. 

KNIGHT  LIGHT  CO..  Oept.30-61  Chicago.  III. 
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Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


Oa  trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk. 
Different  from  picture  which  shows 
large  size  easy  running  NewL.S. Model 
Get  our  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Bex  7052  Salnbrldga,  N.  Y. 


IT  TAKES  THE  TOP 


Removes  all  the  cream  from  any 
size  milk  bottle.  Great  for  coffee, 
cereal,  dessert,  etc.  Approved  by 
doctors  for  use  in  preparing  In¬ 
fants’  bottle  food.  An  ideal  gift. 
Circular  sent  on  request.  Agents 
wanted.  Order  now  $1.50  post¬ 
paid  or  C.  O.  D. 


RAWCLIFFE  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  A.  A. 

N.  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


TTh©  Broad  Highway — By  Jeffery  Farm 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  POSTILION 


GOOD  Lord!”  exclaimed  the  Postilion,  and  fell  back  a  step. 

“Well?”  said  I,  meeting  his  astonished  look  as  carelessly  as  I  might. 

“I  never  see  such  a  thing,  ”  said  he,  alternately  glancing  from  me  down  to  the  figure 
at  my  feet,  “if  it’s  bewitchments,  or  only  enchantments,  I  don't  like  it — strike  me 
pink  if  I  do!” 

“Come,  come,”  I  broke  in,  somewhat  testily,  “  don’t  stand  there  staring- like  a  fool — 
you  see  this  gentleman  is  hurt." 

“Onnat’ral 's  the  word,!”  went  on  the  Postilion,  as  though  speaking  his  thoughts 
aloud  “it 's  a  onnat'ral  night  to  begin  with — seed  a  many  bad  uns  in  my  time,  but 
nothing  to  ekal  this  'ere,  that  I  lost  my  way  are  n’t  to  be  wondered  at;  then  him  and 
her  a-jumping  out  o  the-chaise  and  a-running  off  into  the  thick  o'  the  storm — that ’s 
onnat’ral  in  the  second  place!  and  then,  his  face,  and  your  face — that  ’s  the  most 
onnat’rallest  part  of  it  all - onnat’ral ’s  the  word — and — I ’m  a-going.” 


‘Stop!”  said  I,  as  he  began  to  move  away. 

“Not  on  no  account!” 

“Then  I  must  make  you,”  said  I,  and  doubled  my  fists. 

The  Postilion  eyed  me  over  from  head  to  foot,  and  paused,  irresolute. 


“What  might  you  be  wanting  with  a 
peaceable  cove  like  me?”  he  inquired. 

“Where  is  your  chaise?” 

“Up  in  the  lane,  som’eres  over  yonder,” 
answered  he,  with  a  vague  jerk  of  his 
thumb  over  his  shoulder. 

“Then,  if  you  wrill  take  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  heels  we  can  carry  him  well  enough 
between  us.” 

“Easy!”  said  the  Postilion,  backing 
away  again,  “easy,  now — what  might  be 
the  matter  with  him — ain’t  dead,  is 
he?” 

“Dead — no,  fool!”  I  rejoined  an- 

grily-  _  * 

“Voice  like  his,  too!”  muttered  the 
Postilion,  backing  away  still  farther. 

“Come,  will  you  do  as  I  ask,  or  must  I 
make  you?” 

“Why,  I  ain't  got  no  objection  to 
taking  the  gent’s  ’edls,  if  that ’s  all  you 
ask.” 

So,  after  some  delay,  I  found  the  over¬ 
coat  and  purse  (which  latter  I  thrust  into 
the  pocket  ere  wrapping  the  garment 
about  him)  and  lifting  my  still  uncon¬ 
scious  antagonist  between  us,  we  started 
for  the  lane;  which  we  eventually  reached, 
with  no  little  labor  and  difficulty.  Here, 
more  by  good  fortune  than  anything  else. 


CHAPTER  III 


WHICH  BEARS  AMPLE  TESTIMONY  TO  THE 
STRENGTH  OF  THE  GENTLEMAN’S  FISTS 


CONSIDERING  all  that  had  befallen 


during  the  last  half-hour  or  so,  it  was 
not  very  surprising,  I  think,  that  I  should 
have  forgotten  the  very  existence  of  this 
woman  Charmian,  even  though  she  had 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  it  all 
about,  and  to  have  her  recalled  to  my 
recollection  thus  suddenly  perturbed  me 
greatly. 

“A  dark,  fierce,  Amazonian  creature!” 
I  told  myself,  who  had  (abhorrent 
thought,  already  attempted  one  man’s 
life  to-night;  furthermore,  a  tall  woman, 
and  strong  (therefore  unmaidenly),  with 
eyes  that  gleamed  in  the  shadow  of  her 
hair.  And  yet  my  dismay  arose  not  so 
much  from  any  of  these  as  from  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  woman,  and,  consequently, 
beyond  my  ken. 

Hitherto  I  had  regarded  the  sex  very 
much  from  a  distance,  and  a  little  as¬ 
kance,  as  creatures  naturally  illogical,  and 
given  to  unreasoning  impulse;  delicate, 
ethereal  beings  whose  lives  were  made  up 
of  petty  tribes  and  vanities,  who  w’ere  sent 
into  this  gross  world  to  be  admired,  petted. 


we  presently  stumbled  upon  a  chaise  and  occasionally  worshipped,  and  frequently 
horses,  drawn  up  in  the  gloom  of  shelter-  married. 


ing  trees,  in  which  we  deposited  our  limp 
burden,  and  where  I  made  some  shift  to 
tie  up  the  gash  in  his  brow. 

“It  would  be  a  fine  thing,”  said  the 
Postilion  moodily,  as  I,  at  length,  closed 
the  chaise  door,  “it  would  be  a  nice 
thing  if  ’e  was  to  go  a-dying.” 

“By  the  looks  of  him,”  said  I,  “he  will 
be  swearing  your  head  off  in  the  next  ten 
minutes  or  so.”  a 

Without  another  word  the  Postilion 
set  the  lanthorn  back  in  its  socket,  and 
swung  himself  into  the  saddle. 

“Your  best  course  would  be  to  make 
for  Tonbridge,  bearing  to  the  right  when 
you  strike  the  high  road.” 

The  Postilion  nodded,  and,  gathering 
up  the  reins,  turned  to  stare  at  me  once 
more,  while  I  stood  in  the  gleam  of  the 
lanthorn. 

“Pembry  would  be  nearer,”  said  I. 
“and  the  sooner  he  is  between  the  sheets 
the  better.” 

“All!”  exclaimed  the  Postilion  with  a 
slow  nod,  and  drawing  out  the  word 
unduly,  “and  what  about  my  second 
passenger?  I  started  wi’  two,  and  ’ere  \s 
only  one — what  about  Number  Two — 
what  about — ’er?” 

“Her!”  I  repeated. 

“’Er  as  was  with  'im — Number  One — 
'er  what  was  a-quarrelling  wi'  Number 
One  all  the  way  from  London — 'er  as  run 
away  from  Number  One  into  the  wood, 
yonder,  what  about — ’er?” 

“Why,  to  be  sure — I  had  forgotten 
her!” 

“Forgotten?”  repeated  the  Postilion, 
“Oh,  Lord,  yes!”  and  he  winked  one  eye, 
very  deliberately;  “forgotten  ’er — ah! — 
to  be  sure — of  course!” 

Saying  which,  he  cracked  his  whip,  the 
horses  plunged  forward,  and,  almost 
immediately,  as  it  seemed,  horses,  chaise, 
and  Postilion  had  lurched  into  the  black 
murk  of  the  night  and  vanished. 


THUS,  women  were  to  me  practically 

i 


forward;  I  had  gone  but  a  few  paQ 
however,  when  I  tripped  over  sot 
obstacle,  and  fell  heavily.  It  wanted  \ 
this  to  complete  my  misery,  and  I 
where  I  was. 

Now  presently,  as  I  lay  thus,  I  becai 
aware  of  a  soft  glow,  a  brightness  arout 
me,  wherefore,  lifting  my  heavy  head, 
beheld  a  ray  of  light  that  pierced 
gloom,  a  long,  gleaming  vista  jewelled 
falling  raindrops.  At  sight  of  this  c 
strength  revived,  and  rising,  I  staggen 
on  towards  this  welcome  light,  and  thus 
saw  that  it  streamed  from  the  window 
my  cottage.  Even  then,  it  seemed, 
journeyed  miles  before  I  felt  the  la 
beneath  my  fingers,  and  fumbling,  opea 
the  door,  stumbled  in,  and  closed  it  af 
me. 

For  a  space  I  stood  dazed  by  the  sudd 
light,  and  then,  little  by  little,  notic 
that  the  table  and  chairs  had  been  righte 
that  the  fire  had  been  mended,  and  t| 
candles  burned  brightly  upon  the  man! 
All  this  I  saw  but  dimly,  for  there  was 
mist  before  my  eyes;  yet  I  was  conscio 
that  the  girl  had  leapt  up  on  my  entrani 
and  now  stood  fronting  me  across  t 
table. 

“You!”  said  she,  in  a  low,  repress 
voice — “von?” 


Indeed,  my  education,  in  this  direction, 
had  been  shockingly  neglected  thus  far; 
for  when,  as  a  young  gentleman  of  means 


and  great  expectations,  I  should  have 


been  writing  sonnets  to  the  eyebrow  of 
some  “ladye  fayre,”  I  was  hearkening  to 
the  plaint  of  some  Greek  or  Roman  lover, 
or  chuckling  over  old  Brantome. 


an  unknown  quantity,  as  yet,  and 
hence  it  was  with  no  little  trepidation 
that  I  now  started  out  for  the  cottage, 
and  this  %  truly  Amazonian  Charmian, 
unless  she  had  disappeared  as  suddenly  as 
she  had  come  (which  I  found  myself 
devoutly  hoping). 

As  I  went,  I  became  conscious  that  I 
was  bleeding  copiously  above  the  brow, 
that  my  throat  was  much  swollen,  and 
that  the  thumb  of  my  right  hand  pained 
exceedingly  at  the  least  touch;  added  to 
which  was  a  dizziness  of  the  head,  and  a 
general  soreness  of  body,  that  testified 
to  the  strength  of  my  opponent’s  fists. 

On  I  went  (wearily  enough,  and  with 
the  faintness  growing  upon  me),  guiding 
my  course  by  touch  rather  than  sight, 
until,  finding  myself  at  fault,  I  stopped 
again,  staring  about  me.  Yet  feeling  the 
faintness  increase  with  inaction,  I  started 


NOW,  as  she  spoke,  I  saw  the  glitter 
steel  in  her  hand. 

“Keep  back!”  she  said,  in  the  sai 
subdued  tone,  “keep  back — I  warn  you 
But  I  only  leaned  there  against  the  dot 
indeed,  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  mov 
just  then,  had  I  tried.  And,  as  I  sto 
thus,  hanging  my  head,  and  not  answeri 
her,  she  laughed  a  short,  fierce  laugh. 

“So — he  has  hurt  you?”  she  cm 
‘you  are  all  blood — it  is  running  doi 
your  face — the  Country  Bumpkin  1 
hurt  you!  Oh,  I  am  glad!”  and 
laughed  again.  “I  might  have 
away,”  she  went  on  mockingly,  “but  j 
see — I  was  prepared  for  you,”  and 
held  up  the  knife,  “and  now — you 
pale,  and  hurt,  and  faint — the  Coun 
Bumpkin  has  done  his  work  well.  I  s! 
not  need  this,  after  all — see!”  And 
flung  the  knife  upon  the  table. 

“Yes — it  is  better — there,”  said 
“and  I  think — madam — is — mistake 
“Mistaken?”  she  cried,  with  a  sudi 
catch  in  her  voice,  “what — what  do 
mean?” 

“That  I — am — the  Bumpkin!”  sail 
Now,  as  I  spoke,  a  black  mist  envelo 
all  things,  my  knees  loosened  suddei 
and  stumbling  forward,  I  sank  inti 
chair. 

‘  ‘  I  am — very — tired !  ”  I  sighed,  anc 
as  it  seemed,  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  IV 


WHICH,  AMONG  OTHER  MATTERS,  HAS 
DO  WITH  BRUISES  AND  BANDAGES 


SHE  was  on  her  knees  beside  me,  ba 
ing  my  battered  face,  talking  all 


while  in  a  soft  voice  that  I  thought  wow 
fully  sweet. 

“Poor  boy!”  she  was  saying, 
boy!”  And  after  she  had  said  it, 
haps  a  dozen  times,  I  opened  my 
and  looked  at  her. 

“Madam,  I  am  twenty-five!”  sail 
Hereupon,  sponge  in  hand,  she  drew  bi 
and  looked  at  me. 

A  wonderful  face — low-browed,  dt 
( Continued  on  -page  61) 


THE  STORY  AS  IT  HAS  PROGRESSED  SO  FAR 


PETER  VIBART,  disinherited,  unless  he  marry  Lady  Sophia  Sefton,  a  beauty  he 

■ 


has  never  seen,  takes  to  the  broad  highway  to  earn  his  living.  He  has  several  un- 
pleasant*adventures,  including  an  attack  on  his  life,  because  of  his  resemblance  to 
his  dissolute  cousin  Sir  Maurice,  whom  he  also  has  never  seen,  but  who  may  inherit 
the  fortune  on  the  same  condition.  Peter  settles  in  a  quiet  English  village,  where 
he  helps  George,  the  blacksmith,  and  lives  alone  in  a  “haunted”  cottage. 

One  stormy  night,  a  woman  breaks  in  his  door,  pursued  by  a  man  whom  she 
defies.  Peter  struggles  in  the  darkness  with  the  man,  who  is  finally  knocked  uncon' 
scious.  By  the  light  of  a  lantern,  his  opponent’s  face  is  revealed  as  identical  with 
Peter’s. 
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Galvanized. 
Rffio  find/ 


Per 
Square 


Lot  WB-1.  Reclaimed,  re- 
finished  galvanized  roofing 
sheets;  also  new  metal  roofing 
sheets  in  all  gauges  and  a 
large  quantity  of  high  grade 
government  stock.  Brick  sid¬ 
ing,  beaded  ceiling — all  offered 
it  lowest  prices.  Slate  coated  roofing  in  rolls, 
Jain  and  shingle  stamped  style;  smooth  surface 
ock.  Wallboard. 

BEST  PAINT! 

,ot  WB-2.  Guaranteed  best  quality  Cl  OC 

louse  paint,  26  colors,  per  gallon . 

arage  and  barn  paint,  per  gallon . $1.25 

NEW  FENCING! 

ot  WB-3.  Write  for  our  special  new  low  prices 
.  fe  ’ 


lawn,  field  and  poultry  fencing.  Big  money 
rings  now. 

NEW  BARBED  WIRE! 

WB-4.  Four  point,  3  in.  heavy  weight 
rbed  wire  reel,  weighing  58  lbs.,  con-  m  n 
ningi'OOft.  Per  roll . 

NEW  FENCE  POSTS ! 

,ot  WB-5.  Special  2  inch  steel  fence  posts,  4 
to  8  ft.  long  with  patented  adjustable 

mp.  Priced  as  low  as,  each .  <tUC 

EE!  Complete  Bulletin— Address  Dept.  WB-  505  ]  | 


Lot 


Harris  Brothers  Co. 

’5t*  And  Iron  Sts.  CHICAGOJLL. 


AKE  MONEY 

lmg  stumps  for  yourself 
1  others  with“Hercules" 
he  fastest,  easiest  op- . 
ting  stump  puller  made, 
tse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
* - - Down. 


,  terms— SIO 


1123 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


frite  Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

,  Big:  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
-  in  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
^AIso  get  my  new  big  catalog — fr»e. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


TENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest 
references.  Best  results. 
,ivm,  -  —  —  Promptness  assured. 

SON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer,  644  G  Street, 
_  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

[URAL  LEAF  TOBACCO  Ris!  S3. oa  Smoking,  5 

1  "  . . .  lbs., SI. 25;  101bs.,$2.00. 

Pay  when  received, -pipe  and  recipe  free  .... 

1ERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  Dl,  PADUCAH,  KY. 


r  Get  our  nig 
104  page  catalog,  giving 
■lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  . 

Lous  Peerless  Fence,  Steel  jSfjT  vp’  1 
Its.  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing  \' ’ 

1  Paints.  - 

jlRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Jans  a  clear  saving  of  40  per  cent. 

Inderful  bargains  in  our  big 
[page  cut-price  book.  We  ship 
IcK  from  factories  at  Cleveland; 

Irian,  Mich.,  and  Memphis, 
jm.  Send  for  free  bargain 
fk  today.  27 

VrLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO.,  Dept.  127,  Cleveland.Ohio. 

•As  Low  as  $10«k 

Buy  your  saw  direct  from  the  factory  at  lowest  fac- 
I  tory  prices.  Every  saw  guaranteed  absolutely  satis- 
|  factory  or  your  money  back.  You  can  get  a  thor- 
i  oughly  well  made,  dependable,  absolutely  guaranteed 

Hertzler&Zook  Ca»/ 
Portable  Wood  vv 

for  as  little  as  $10,  that^will  S2.w  firewood,  lumber, 
lath  and  posts.  Ripping  table  can  be  attached. 
Lowest  priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles  and 
sizes  up  to  big  contractors  saws- -all  at  money-saving 
prices,  H  &  Z  saws  are  designed  and  made  by  saw 
experts  of  best  tested 
!  Cnarantead  materials, every  one  guar¬ 

anteed  1  year.  Guarantee 
backed  by  $10,000  bond 
in  bank.  Write  today 
for  free  catalog  with 
illustrations ,  descrip¬ 
tions  and  prices .  Full 
of  surprising  low 
priced  bargains  for  the, 
farm. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Bo*  44  *  Belleville,  Pa. 


Trees— | 
Work 

10-TnrGuir- 


— Easy  with  the  OTTAWA  Log  Sawl  Wood 
Belling  for  $3  a  cord  brings  owner  $46  a  day.  Use 
4H.P.  Engine  for  other  work.  Wheelmounted— 
easy  to  move.  Saws  faster  than  10  men.  Shipped 
from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  Branch  houses.  Write 
for  FREE  Book— “Wood  Encyclopedia”— today. 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Room  801 -U,  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


wnaisr 


Actually  turned 
"this  reco: 
sands  of 

Send  for  Free  Book 

and  10  Day  Free  Trial 
k  Offer.  Works  in  any 
|  Boil.  Horses  or  Trac- 
Itor.  All  steel,  adjust- 
lable,  reversible.  Does 
f  work  of  100  men.  Open 
drainage, tiling  or  irri¬ 
gation.  Low  price. 
Owensboro  D*tcher 
&  Grader  Co.f  Inc. 

Bo»  2052  Owensboro,  Ky. 


DITCHER 

TERRACER 


The  Cooperative  Play 

( Continued  from  page  46) 

that  members  be  given  opportunity  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  association  once  a  year. 

First  Business-like  Director:  This  strikes  me 
as  a  real  handicap  to  progress. 

Second  Business-like  Director:  I  quite  agree 
with  you. 

Suspicious  Director:  Well,  I  don’t  know. 
Who  wants  to  get  tied  up  for  longer  than  a 
year? 

Second  Business-like  Director:  Well,  it  is 
folly  to  think  we  can  set  up  a  big  marketing 
organization  and  have  it  functioning  properly 
in  less  than  three  to  five  years. 

Fat  Director:  That’s  right. 

First  Business-like  Director:  Isn’t  there  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done? 

Attorney:  My  suggestion  is  that  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  be  asked  to  pass  the 
so-called  Standard  Marketing  Act. 

Nervous  Director:  Are  you  familiar  with  the 
terms  of  this  act? 

Attorney:  No,  I  have  merely  seen  a  copy  of 
it,  and  understand  in  a  general  way  what  is 
provided,  and  of  course  it  has  to  be  varied 
somewhat  to  suit  local  conditions. 

President:  Can  you  tell  us  its  main  features? 

Attorney:  It  is  designed  to  make  legal  and 
to  permit  farmers  to  organize  the  marketing 
of  commodities  which  they  raise,  to  make  long¬ 
time  contracts  between  the  corporation  they 
set  up  and  its  members,  and  to  permit  mer¬ 
chandising,  standardization,  and  pooling  of 
returns. 

President:  This  interests  me  very  much.  At 
our  next  meeting  do  you  suppose  you  could 
give  us  a  thorough  explanation  of  this  act? 

Attorney:  Yes,  I  think  I  could  be  ready  in 
time. 

Treasurer  ( the  first  Business-like  Director)'. 
There  is  another  matter  that  I  wish  you  would 
look  up  and  that  is  this  new  intermediate  credit 
legislation.  Can’t  you  report  on  that  also? 

Attorney:  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  very  busy. 

Fat  Director:  Oh,  you  can  make  it  all  right. 
(Glancing  at  the  clock  and  noting  it  is  time  for 
his  luncheon  engagement  with  the  Telephone 
Operator)  I  move  we  adjourn. 

Me-too  Director:  Second  the  motion. 

The  members  of  the  board  rise.  The  two 
Business-like  Directors,  the  President,  and  the 
Attorney  go  to  one  end  of  the  room  for  a  con¬ 
ference.  The  Director  Who  Plays  Politics 
starts  to  leave  the  room,  but  noting  the  confer¬ 
ence  returns  and  joins  it. 


Cow  Stable  Experiences 

{Continued  from  page  55) 

a  ration  with  a  medium  protein  content, 
and  find  that  several  of  the  manufacturers 
have  made  up  their  brands  of  feed  to  fit 
the  kind  of  roughage  a  fellow  has.  By 
studying  the  manufacturers’  advertise¬ 
ments  and  literature  I  am  able  to  get 
about  what  I  want.  Sometimes,  too,  I 
have  a  little  home-grown  grain  such  as 
oats  and  corn  meal  (I  plan  to  have  more 
of  this  in  the  future),  get  this  ground  and 
use  this  home-grown  feed  as  a  start, 
buying  what  I  need  to  make  the  right 
combination,  and  mix  it  myself  at  home. 
At  times  when  I  get  to  thinking  that  the 
dealer’s  rations  cost  me  too  much,  I  buy 
all  of  the  ingredients  and  mix  them  myself 
at  home.  This  practice  often  saves  me 
some  money,  but  it  has  some  disad¬ 
vantages,  so  I  find  myself  going  back  to 
the  proprietary  feeds. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  feed  manufac¬ 
turing  to  the  so-called  “open  formula 
rations”  where  complete  information  as 
to  how  the  ration  is  made  up  is  printed 
on  the  bag.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  all 
good  manufacturers  would  do  this,  they 
would  not  have  to  worry  about  farmers 
doing  their  own  mixing,  for  a  fellow  would 
then  know  just  what  he  is  getting  and 
could  check  up  to  see  if  it  was  costing  him 
more  than  he  could  mix  it  himself. 
Maybe  I  am  wrrong  about  this;  anyway, 
I  am  open  minded  on  the  subject. 

COMING  FARMERS’ 
MEETINGS 

January  15-18 — Annual  Meeting  N.  Y. 

StateHorticulturalSoc., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

January  22-26 — Eighth  Annual  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Products 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
February  11-16 — Farmers’  Week  at  Cor- 
.  nell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

March  4-5 — Annual  Meeting  N.  Y. 

State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 


GIGANTIC  ARMY  CAMP  BARGAIN  SALE 


CAMP  DIX 

Save  $15.00  to  $25.00  per  thousand  feet  on  any  bill  of  lumber  during 

this  Price-Smashing  Sale!  Just  think — you  save  one-third  to  one-half  on  the  cost  of 
any  bill  of  material!  OUR  PRICES  ARE  THE  LOWEST  EVER!  FROM  $15.00 
PER  THOUSAND  FEET  UP. 

The  29x80  stable  and  20x20  bungalow  illustrated  above  prove  our 

low  lumber  prices.  Prices  shown  above  include  all  lumber,  roofing,  doors  and  windows 
needed  to  build  these  buildings  complete.  Don’t  buy  a  thing  until  you  get  our  prices! 
We  invite  you  to  come  direct  to  this  great  Army  Camp  and  select  your  material  your¬ 
self— or  you  can  order  direct  from  our  Free  Bargain  Catalog,  and  be  sure  of  getting  per¬ 
fect  service  backed  by  our  “BINDING  GUARANTEE.’’  Mail  coupon  below  today  for 
your  free  copy  of  our  catalog. 


Warm  Air 

Furnace 

$4022 

Worth 
$150  New 


Six  Light 

SASH 

34'rx34K'7 

95c 

Worth 
$1.95  New 


DOORS 

2'8"x6'8"$< 
each 

Wonderful  door  values — 
solid  cross  panels— excellent 
condition.  Do  not  miss  this 
opportunity  to  save  more 
than  half.  Regular  $8.00 
values  If  new. 


GET  OUR  FREIGHT  PREPAID 
PRICES  ON  YOUR  LUMBER  NEEDS 

Even  if  you  live  as  far  as  500  miles  from  this  Camp 

we  save  you  $150  to  $350  on  a  carload  of  material, or  just  as  much 
in  proportion  on  less  than  carload  orders.  Send  ut  your  list  of 
material  needs  for  our  low  freight  paid  prices.  We  can  furnish  any  kind  of 
lumber  you  need  to  build  a  home,  bam,  shed,  etc.  Our  mammoth  stocks 
includeJOISTS,  STUDS  and  RAFTERS  OF  ALL  SIZES,  DROP  SIDING, 
SHEATHING,  FLOORING,  D.&M.  BEADED  CEILING.  I  in.  BOARDS, 
FENCING  BOARDS,  HEAVY  TIMBERS,  POSTS,  ETC.  All  carefully 
preserved— nails  carefully  drawn  with  patented  nail  pullers— JUST  AS 
GOOD  AS  NEW  FOR  EVERY  PRACT1AL  PURPOSE.  Make  up  a  list 
today  and  send  to  us  for  freight  paid  prices;  or  come  direct  to  Camp  and 

and  pick  out 

Single  Car  need 

GARAGE 


Roofing 

Per  Square 

$«  15 


Carefully 

Re-Rolled 

Preserved 


WALLBOARD 
$fl  S  Per 
Square 


WaterCloset 

$fA$°  Low 

I7—  Tank 
Vitreous  China . 


OO 


Size  10x16 


We  furnish  all  lumber,  roofing  and 
sash  to  build  this  excellent  10x16  single  car  garage 
for  $65.00.  We  furnish  complete  plan  and  list  of  material 
so  that  any  handy  man  can  build  this  garsge  himself. 
When  completed  you  have  a  sturdy,  good-looking  build¬ 
ing  that  will  look  fine  in  any  surroundings.  We  can  also 
furnish  two  car  garage  16x18  for  $105.08.  All  completely 
described  and  explained  in  our  free  bargain  catalog. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

Mail  Coupon  Todays 


Just  mail  this  coupon  to  get  our  Free 

Bargain  Catalog  which  gives  prices  and  actual 
photographs  of  everything  at  this  camp.  In¬ 
tensely  interesting  to  everyone  who  builds  and  repairs. 


CAMP  DIX  SALVAGE  CO. 

Dept.  EBES  WRIGHTST0WN,  NEW  JERSEY 


FREE  CATALOG 


j  Mail  This  Coupon  ! 

I1  Camp  Dix  Salvage  Co. 

Dept.  AA18,  Wrlghtstown,  New  Jersey 

_  Send  me  your  FREE  BARGAIN 
I  CATALOG  without  any  obligation  on 
I  my  part. 


I  am  interested  in. 


Name . 


Address. 


CUT  YOUR  OWN  HAIR 


EASIER  THAN  SHAVING 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
AT. HALF-PRICE  ONLY 


$  1  .OO 


You  do  not  need  any  experience  or  practice  to  use  the  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC 
HAIR  CUTTER.  It  comes  to  you  ready  for  instant  use,  and  five  minutes  after  you 
receive  it  you  can  have  your  hair  cut  better  than  it  was  ever  cut  before. 

The  DUPLEX  will  cut  as  close  or  trim  as  long  as  you  wish  it)  to.  No  clippers  or 
scissors  are  needed  with  the  DUPLEX  it  finishes  the  work  conipletely .  It  cuts  the 
Iront  hair  long  and  the  back  hair  short.  Trims  around  the  eats,  etc. 

Inside  of  a  very  short  time  you  will  have  to  pay  $2.00  for  the  DUPLEX.  The 
price  today  is  $2.00,  but  while  our  present  stock  lasts  we  will  accept  this  advertise¬ 
ment  the  same  as  $1.00  Cash.  Cut  it  out  and  send  it  with  ONLY  $1.00,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  HAIR  CUTTER  ready  for  instant  use,  ,  Post¬ 
age  paid,  to  any  address.  SEND  TODAY. 

AGENTS  WANTED,  DUPLEX  MFG.  CO.,  INC.,  Dept.  51,  Detroit,  Mich. 


60 


Aspirin 


Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Neuritis 

Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  con¬ 
tains  proven  directions.  Handy  boxes 
of  twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salieylicacid. 


GILLIES’ 

BROKEN 


COFFEE 


FRESH  FROM 
TrS \  Quality  WHOLESALE  ROASTER! 

CPECIAL  introductory  offer!  A  rich,  highly 
*-/  appetizing  biend  of  the  finest  grades  specially 
priced  because  of  a  few  small  and  broken  beans  but 
every  bit  as  good  as  the  large  beans.  Delivered  free 
within  300  miles. 

Send  money  or  check  for  $1.00  with  order  or  PAY 
ON  DELIVERY  plus  post  office  10c  collection  charge. 

Money  back  promptly  if  not  satisfied. 

Send  for  free  circular  of  other  coffee  values. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY, Dept.  A15 

Established  83  years.  235  Washington  St.,  N.Y. 


The 

“Pride 

Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set 
,  ,  comprises  a  4,  4  34  or  5  foot  iron  enameled 
77  roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim 
enameled  flat-back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon 
action,  wash-down  water  closet  with 
porcelain  tank  and  oak  post  hinge  seat;  all 
china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated  traps, 
and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings.  J.  M. 
SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc.,  254  W.  34  St., 
Bet.  7tli  and  8th  Aves.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Always  Take. 

*uiV 

CASCARAjlQUININEl 

Relieves 

_  rCOLD  IN  24  HOURS  , 
LA  GRIPPE  IN  3  DAYS 


104- 


All  Druggists— SO  cents 


Cuticura  Soap 

- Is  Ideal  for - 

The  Complexion 

Soap,Ointment,Talcum,25e.  everywhere.  ForBamples 
address:  Cattcara  Laboratories, Dept.  TJ,  Mald«n,Ma»s. 


Serve  Rabbit  This  Winter 

A  Good  Substitute  for  Meat— New  Catalogue  Ready 
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BEAUTIFUL  NEW 

Suit  Dress 


AT  THIS  season  of  the  year  rabbits,  if 
prepared  and  cooked  in  the  proper 
way,  make  fine  eating.  And  they  also 
make  cheap  eating — cheap  if  bought  at 
the  market  and  cheaper  still  if  husband 
brings  home  several  from  a  hunting  trip! 
Rabbit  may  be  substituted  in  nearly  any 
recipe  calling  for  chicken.  They  lose  less 
weight  in  dressing  than  chickens,  cook  in 
a  shorter  time  and  are  more  tender.  If 
the  wild  taste  is  disliked,  it  may  be  less¬ 
ened  by  parboiling  for  a  few  minutes  in 
water  to  which  a  little  soda  has  been 
added. 

A  delicious  sausage  is  made  with  rab¬ 
bit  meat,  using  only  a  little  fat  pork  with 
it.  The  sausage  is  seasoned  the  same  as 
pork  sausage.  We  also  make  an  especially 
good  meat  loaf  by  using  a  little  bacon 
with  the  rabbit. 

When  the  meat  is  to  be  roasted  or 
fried  you  will  find  that  it  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  rubbing  thoroughly  inside  and 
out,  with  equal  parts  of  cinnamon,  ground 
cloves,  and  ground  allspice,  before  cut¬ 
ting  up,  and  then  hanging  in  a  cold  place 
where  it  will  stay  frozen  for  a  couple  of 
days. 

Pork  Slices  Add  Flavors 

The  meat  is  dry,  but  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  roast  if  thin  slices  of  fat  pork  are 
spread  over  it  before  putting  in  the  oven. 
Any  sort  of  dressing  may  be  cooked  with 
it. 

If  the  rabbit  is  young  and  tender  it 
may  be  prepared  in  any  way  that  young 
chickens  are  cooked,  but  if  it  is  older  and 
tougher  it  will  make  a  delicious  pot 
roast.  For  this  the  meat  is  prepared  as 
for  frying,  and  fried  in  the  usual  manner. 
Then  it  is  put  in  an  iron  pot  in  which 
there  is  an  onion,  finely  diced,  and  a  cup 
or  two  of  boiling  water.  Set  it  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  and  allow  it  to  sim¬ 
mer  very  slowly  until  the  meat  is 
tender.  Keep  the  pot  closely  covered 
so  that  the  flavor  and  the  steam  will 
not  escape. 

Rabbit  may  be  used  instead  of  beef 
in  stews.  Boiled  dinners  are  also  fine 
cooked  with  rabbit. — Nelle  Portrey. 


HOW  DO  YOU  USE  OILCLOTH? 

THERE  are  any  number  of  uses  to 
which  oilcloth  may  be  put.  It  is  in¬ 
expensive  and  printed  in  a  variety  of 


designs  and  colors  so  that  it  may  be  made 
to  harmonize  with  its  surroundings. 

Oilcloth  tacked  over  the  sink,  oilstove 
or  any  place  where  an  unusual  amount  of 
grease  or  dirt  collects,  makes  the  bug¬ 
bear  of  keeping  it  clean  amount  to  noth¬ 
ing.  Pasted  on  the  kitchen  table  it  makes 


SHOWN  IN  OUR  CATALOGUE 

JUST  imagine 
taking  one 
straight  piece 
of  material  and 
completing  this 
charming  dress 
in  two  hours ! 
It  can  be  done 
— and  you  can 
do  it. 

This  style, 
No.  1882,  ‘  is 
only  one  of  the 
many  o  n  e - 
piece  -  of  -  ma¬ 
terial  styles 
shown  in  our 
new  pattern 
book,  with  all 
the  spring  nov¬ 
elties.  You  can 
get  this  pattern 
in  sizes  16  years 
36,  38,  40,  42- 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  For  size  36 
use  just  3N  yards  of  forty-inch  material. 

Send  12c  for  the  pattern,  and  be  sure 
to  add  10c  for  the  new  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  Fashion  Magazine,  with  its  dress, 
wrap,  and  hat  styles,  its  pages  for  chil¬ 
dren,  embroidery  designs  and  dress¬ 
making  suggestions.  It  will  save  you 
money.  Address,  Pattern  Department. 


a  smooth  working  surface  easily  kept 
spick. 

I  have  seen  oilcloth  used  as  covering 
for  kitchen  walls  and  it  is  fine.  Oilcloth 
pasted  in  the  bottom  of  the  kitchen 
drawers  makes  them  easily  and  quickly 
cleaned.  It  is  also  fine  pasted  on  cup¬ 
board  shelves  or  kitchen  shelves  where 
dust  collects  so  quickly. — Mrs.  E.  M.  C., 
Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y. 


TWO  FROCKS  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  TWO  FOR  GROWN-UPS 

No.  1870,  an  attractive  housedress  with  short  sleeves  and  big  pockets,  comes  in  sizes  34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  takes  ‘$Yi  yards|36-inch  material,  with  %*yard  contrasting.  Pattern,  1 2c. 

No.  1929,  an  all-in-one-piece  frock  built  on  simple  but  smart  lines,  is  a  dress  you  can  wear  for  numberless 
occasions — and  a  pattern  you  can  use  for  many  dresses.  It  comes  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  but  measure.  Size  36  takes  3 %  yards  40-inch  material  with  3-8  yard  for  collars  and  cuffs.  Price,  12c. 

No.  1843,  a  bloomer  dress  for  everyday  wear, 
comes  in  sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Size  8  takes 
3  yards  36-inch  material  with  5-8  yard  contrasting. 

Pattern,  12c, 

No.  1840,  a  pretty  school  frock,  comes  in  sizes  8, 

10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  8  takes  yards  36-inch 
material, _with  2J4  yards  binding.  Pattern,  12c. 


TO  ORDER:  Be  sure  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  are  clearly  written. 
Enclose  the  correct  amount  and  address  your  order  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461 — 4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Our  spring  Catalogue  is  ready!  sit  is  “the  best  yet”.  Add  10c  to  your  order  if  you 
want  a  copy. 


Rich 
Gold 
and 
Silk 
Braided 
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of  Longwear 


53.4a 

Without  question  the  style 
hit  of  the  season!  Taking 
country  by  storm!  Clever 
new  Parisian  style  Suit 
Dress,  so  designed  that 
coat  can  easily  be  de¬ 
tached  and  skirt  worn 
separately .  The  price  is 
almost  unbelievable, 
but  we  mean  it!  For 
a  short  time  only  is 
this  offer  made  to 
bring  us  a  host  of 
new  friends.  Get 
your  order  onto 
the  first  Chi¬ 
cago  train. 

Send  No 


Money 

Fashioned  from 
the  famous  Long- 
wear  Gabardine 
Weave  Serge, 
always  looks 
beautiful  and  wears 
Elaborate- 


splendidly. 
ly  embelli 


ffl 


I 


_ ished  with 

finest  artistically  ar¬ 
ranged  silk  and  gold 
braid.  This  elegant 
braiding  extends  clear 
around  bottom  of  coat 
and  cuffs  and  also  on 
vestee.  Charming  silky 
Venetian  collar  with 
pretty  silk  tie  with  dec¬ 
orative  end  tips.  Wonder¬ 
fully  tailored  throughout 
— your  friends  will  think 
you  paid  several  times 
this  sale  price. 

Send  name,  size  and  color 
—no  money  now.  Pay  only 
on  arrival  $3.98  and  post¬ 
age.  After  try  on,  if  you 
don’t  think  it  the  best 
buy  of  your  lifetime,  your 
money  comes  back  quick 
and  without  question. 
COLORS:  Navy  Blue  or 
Brown.  SIZES:  Women’s 
32  to  46  bust:  Misses!  14 
to  22  years.  f 

INTERNATIONAL 
MAIL  ORDER  CO. 

Dept.  B953,  Chicago 


WE  TAN  THEM-YOU  WEAR  THEM 

_  Let  Her  Wear  Your  Trophies 

How  much  more  the  coats,  scarfs,  and 
stoles  will  be  enjoyed  by  Her — your  wife, 
mother,  sweetheart,  sister — how  much  less 
the  cost  will  be  when  the  fur  garments  are 
made  up  direct  from  your  own  pelts — coon, 
fox,  skunk,  mink,  muskrat,  squirrel,  etc. 

All  kinds  of  garments  made  from  any  kind 
of  skin  suitable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose — stylish  garments, 
warm  and  durable,  made 
to  your  order. 

Free  S3  Page  Booklet. 

How  to  Prepare  Skins; 
styles,  sizes,  prices. 

Prompt  reliable  service  / 
from  specialists  in  fur 
tanning,  manufactur-  j 
ing  and  taxidermy. 


LH 


ROCHESTER ' 
FUR  DRESSING  CO. 


523  West  Ave. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


62  Pc.Sch00l  Outfit  GIVEN 


Outfit  consists  of  large 
metal  trimmed  School 
Case,  painting  set. 
Wax  Crayons,  Nail 
Puzzle,  Ring  Puzzle, 
Magnet,  Rubber  Ball, 
Composition  Book, 
Writing  Tablet,  3 
Pencils,  Pencil  clip. 
Penholder,  6  Pens, 
Chamois  Penwiper 
Ruler,  Ink  and  Pencil 

,  .  5-.-  —  — - Eraser,  Ink  Essence 

f?r  lpi^  Ink’  6„BI°tter3>  Paper  clip,  Package  of  Rubber 
Bands,  30  Transfer  Pictures.  Outfit  is  yours  FREE,  POST¬ 
PAID  for  selling  20  pkgs.  fancy  Post  Card9  at  15c.  IT’S 
EASr-Order  today,  SPECIAL  PRIZE  for  promptness. 
SUN  MFG.  CO.  DEPT.  561  CHICAGO 


s50V25°°My 

And  FREE  SUIT 

To  quickly  obtain  some  good  agents  In 
territory  where  we  are  not  represented, 
we  offer  one  man  in  each  community  the 
chance  to  obtain  our  finest  all  wool  $30.00 
Suit  free  and  $5  to  $25  daily  in  spare 
time  introducing  our  guaranteed  made  to 
order  suits,  $18  and  up.  Special  offer  ex¬ 
pires  not  later  than  January  1st,  1926  so 
if  interested  write  at  once  for  full  details. 
Just  your  name  and  address  on  a  postcard 
brings  prompt  reply. 

AMERICAN  WOOLEN  MILLS  CO. 
Established  1888  Dapt.  1848,  Chicago 


IVEN  F 


EVER.EADY  I 
FLASHLIGHT 
NEW  HAVEN  WATCH  BASE  BALL  OUTFIT  I 

Choice  of  50  practical  girls,  boys  and 
household  premiums  for  selling  only 
30  packets  of  EASTERN  seeds 
at  I  Oc  per  packet, '  Liberal  cash 
Commissions.  Send  no  money. 

We  trust  you  until  sold.  Order 
now  or  ask  for  catalog. 

EASTERN  SEED  CO..  Dept.  S,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

4  LACE  CURTAINS  nil/CM 

for  selling  only  40  packs  Ul  V  Lll 
vegetable  or  flower  seeds  (mention 
which)  at  10c  large  pack.  Handsome31- 
piece  Blue  Bird  Dinner  Set  given  accord¬ 
ing  to  plan  in  catalog.  Send  no  money. 

American  Seed  Co,t  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Box  M-19 


Our  agents  make  big  profits  on  Soap  and  toilet  articles 
Get  free  sample  case  offer. 

H0-R0-C0  MANUfACTURING  CO..  2729  Dodier  SL  St.  loins.  Mo 
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The  Broad  Highway 

{Continued  from  'page  58) 

eyed,  full-lipped.  The  eyes  were  dark 
and  swiftly  changeful,  and  there  was  a 
subtle  witchery  in  the  slanting  shadow  of 
their  lashes. 

‘“Twenty-five!”  she  repeated,  “can  it 
really  be?” 

“Why  not,  madam?” 

“So  very  young?” 

“Why — ”  I  began,  greatly  taken 
aback.  “Indeed,  I — that  is — ” 

But  here  she  laughed  and  then  she 
sighed,  and  shook  her  head. 

“Poor  boy!”  said  she,  “poor  boy!” 
And,  when  I  would  have  retorted,  she 
stopped  me  with  the  sponge. 

“Your  mouth  is  cut,”  said  she,  after  a 
while,  “and  there  is  a  great  gash  in  your 
brow.” 

“But  the  water  feels  delicious!”  said  I. 

“And  your  throat  is  all  scratched  and 
swollen!” 

“But  your  hands  are  very  gentle  and 
soothing!” 

“I  don’t  hurt  you,  then?” 

“On  the  contrary,  the— the  pain  is 
very  trifling,  thank  you.” 

“Yet  you  fainted  a  little  while  ago.” 

“Then  it  was  very  foolish  of  me.” 

“Poor!”  she  hesitated,  and  looking  up 
at  her  through  the  trickling  water,  I  saw 
that  she  was  smiling. 

“ — fellow!”  said  she.  And  her  lips 
were  very  sweet,  and  her  eyes  very  soft 
and  tender. 

And,  when  she  had  washed  the  blood 
from  my  face,  she  went  to  fetch  clean 
water  from  where  I  kept  it  in  a  bucket  in 
ihe  corner. 

YTOW,  at  my  elbow,  upon  the  table, 

■  ’  lay  the  knife,  a  heavy,  clumsy  con¬ 
trivance,  and  I  now,  mechanically, 
picked  it  up.  As  I  did  so  the  light 
gleamed  evilly  upon  its  long  blade. 

“Put  it  down!”  she  commanded;  “put 
it  away — it  is  a  hateful  thing!” 

“For  a  woman’s  hand,”  I  added,  “so 
hideously  unfeminine!” 

“Some  men  are  so  hideously  mascu¬ 
line!”  she  retorted,  her  lip  curling.  “I 
expected — him— and  you  are  terribly 
like  him.” 

“As  to  that,”  said  I,  “I  may  have  the 
same  colored  eyes  and  hair,  and  be  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  build—” 

“Yes,”  she  nodded,  “it  was  your  build, 
and  the  color  of  your  eyes  and  hair  that- 
startled  me.” 

“But,  after  all,”  said  I,  “the  similarity 
is  only  skin-deep,  aild  goes  no  farther.” 

“No,”  she  answered,  kneeling  beside 
me  again,  “no,  you  are — only  twenty- 
five!”  And,  as  she  said  this,  her  eyes 
were  hidden  by  her  lashes. 

“Why  do  you  smile?”  said  I,  more 
sharply  than  before. 

“The  water  is  all  dripping  from  your 
nose  and  chin! — stoop  lower  over  the 
basin.” 

“And  yet,”  said  I,  as  well  as  I  could  on 
account  of  the  trickling  water,  “you  must 
be  years  younger  than  I.” 

“But  then,  some  women  always  feel 
older  than  a  man — more  especially  if  he 
is  hurt.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  I,  “thank  you;  with 
the  exception  of  a  scratch,  or  so,  I -am 
very  well!”  But,  as  I  moved  I  caught 
my  thumb  clumsily  against  the  table- 
edge,  and  winced  with  the  sudden  pain  of 
it. 

“What  is  it — your  hand?” 

“My  thumb.” 

“Let  me  see?”  Obediently  1  stretched 
out  my  hand  to  her.  “Is  it  broken?” 

“Dislocated,  I  think.” 

“It  is  greatly  swollen!” 

“Yes,  said  I,  and  taking  firm  hold  of  it 
with  my  left  hand,  I  gave  it  a  sudden 
pull  which  started  the  sweat  upon  my 
temples,  but  sent  it  back  into  joint. 

“Poor—” 

“Well?”  said  I,  as  she  hesitated. 

said  she,  and  touched  the 

her 
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— man: 
swollen 
fingers. 


hand  very  tenderly  with 
{To  be  continued ) 


We  have  taken  this  paper  for  more  than 
thirty  years  and  would  surely  miss  it. — Thos. 
Andrews,  Sterling  Sta.,  N.  Y. 


JVothing  leftr 
butthe  inventory 

Frequently  farms  are  destroyed  by  fire  so  that 
nothing  is  left  but  the  record  of  the  farm’s 
value  and  all  too  frequently  no  record  exists. 
There  is  no  way  for  you  to  prove  the  extent 
of  your  loss  by  fire  to  the  insurance  company 
and  many  unfortunate  delays  occur  before 
you  can  make  out  the  necessary  proof  of  loss. 
If  you  do  not  have  a  good  inventory  of  your 
farm  values,  send  for  the  free  booklet,  “My 
Property”.  It  is  an  easy  way  to  make  a  record  of 
everything  of  value  on  your  farm — the  build¬ 
ings,  their  contents,  live  stock,  your  furniture, 
clothing,  tools,  machinery — everything. 

Send  the  coupon  in  the  corner  of  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet.  It 
will  help  you  plan  your  insurance  and  cal¬ 
culate  any  loss  that  may  occur. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Mail  this  Coupon  rprr 
for  the  booklet.  It  is  Y  -KL.L 


AA-9 

Hartford 
Fire 
Insurance  Co. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Gentlemen  : 

I  own  (manage)  a 
. . acre  farm. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy 
of  your  inventory  book — “MY 
PROPERTY”. 


Name . . 


Address. 


PATENTS 


Write  today  for  free  instruction 
book  and  Record,  of  Invention 
blank.  Send  sketch  or  model 
for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent  Lawyer,  73-B  Security  Savings  &  Com'l  Bank 
Bldg.,  directly  across  street  from  Patent  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


„  22  CAL.RlFLEr 

^Guaranteed  to  shoot  sure  ana 
true.  Ions  and  short  cartridges. 
Given  postpaid  for  selling  only  36  bottles  high 
grade  LIQUID  PERFUME  at  15  cents.  Wonderful  value, 
-^everybody  buys. SEND  NO  MONEY, iust  name  and  address. 

^ELL  PERFUME  COMPANY.  Dopt.  J-10  CHICAGO 


EARN  $110  TO  $250  MONTHLY,  expense  paid  as  Railway 


Traffic  Inspector.  Posi¬ 
tion  guaranteed  after  completion  of  3  months’  home  study 
course  or  money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  G-84. 

Stand.  Business  Training  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


You,  too,  may  as  well  save  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  on  YOUR  wall  paper. 

Ward’s  paper  is  not  cheap  paper.  It  is  all  standard  quality, 
made  lower  in  price  by  manufacturing  in  immense  quantities. 

Think  of  papering  an  entire  room  10  x  12  feet,  side  walls, 
border  and  ceiling,  for  only  82  cents. 

Choose  your  paper  from  actual  free  samples  of  all  the  newest, 
best  patterns — tapestries,  fabrics,  “allovers”  and  stripes.  Prices 
from  3  cents  to  35  cents  per  single  roll. 

Sample  Book  Free — Over  100  Actual  Samples 

This  sample  book  will  go  into  over  one  million  homes.  Why 
not  into  your  home,  too?  Why  not  see  the  best  new  patterns 
and  save  one-third  to  one-half?  Why  pay  almost  double  for  your 
paper?  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this  free  book  of  wall  paper 
samples. 

Address  Our  House  Nearest  You. 

Write  today  for 
Free  Wall 
Paper  Sample 
Book  N0.8O-W 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.  • 
Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 
Portland.Ore.  Ft.  Worth  Oakland,Cal. 


Sample 

BookFR 


Men 
Wanted 
to  Sell 
American 
Agriculturist 

YOU  can  earn  $40  to  $60  a  week 
taking  new  and  renewal  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  American  Agriculturist. 
Some  of  our  Regular  Salesmen  make 
from  $75  to  $100  every  week. 

Experience  is  not  necessary.  If  you 
believe  the  American  Agriculturist 
is  the  best  farm  paper  in  your  State 
and  can  tell  folks  what  you  believe, 
you  will  succeed. 

Farmers  who  can  get  away  and  young 
men  who  have  worked  on  farms  are 
desired.  Men  with  experience  in 
selling  will  be  given  positions  of  con¬ 
siderable  responsibility  as  district 
managers  as  soon  as  they  show  us  their 
ability. 

If  you  would  like  to  represent  the 
American  Agriculturist  write  me. 
Tell  me  what  you  are  doing  now,  your 
farm  and  selling  experience,  whether 
you  can  put  in  all  your  time  or  only 
part  time,  and  whether  you  have  a  car 
or  horse  and  rig. 

Write 

E.  C.  Weatherby 
Circulation  Manager 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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WHAT?  TWINS? 

Yes. 

The  names? 


P  P 

PULVERIZER 
&  PACKER 


More  value  to  the 
farmer  than  any 
tool  made  except  a 

PLOW. 


Write  us. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


A  Well-built  Stave  Silo 
at  a  Low  Price 

If  you  want  a  good,  substan¬ 
tial,  single  wall  silo,  get  our 
new  low  prices. 

Built  of  selected  tongue  and 
grooved  stock  and  bound  with  steel 
rods.  Doors  close  tight,  open  easily. 
Convenient  door-front  ladder. 

The  result  of  many  years  of  silo 
making  experience. 
Built  by  the  makers 
of  the  famous  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silos. 


Write  now 
fat  litoratun 


CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Bos  180,  Norwich>N.Y. 


CRASCO 

!!Bll  STEEL  RODDED 


®  SILOS 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  Which 
Brings  Top  Prices 


Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “  Dandelion  Butter  Color”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color  but¬ 
termilk.  Absolutely  tasteless.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


CLOVER 


$7.50  bushel;  Alfalfa 
$8.00;  Sudan  $3.00; 
Red  top  $2.00;  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  Grass  $3.00;  Caneseed  $1.25;  Kaffir 
$1.50;  Millet  $1.25;  Red  Clover  $12.50;  Orchard 
Grass  $2.50;  Timothy  $3.50;  Alsike  $9.00; — we 
live  where  it  grows,  ship  from  several  ware¬ 
houses  and  save  you  freight.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back;  order  from  this  ad  or  ask  for  sam¬ 
ples;  5%  discount  on  five  bushel  orders;  get  your 
order  in  while  stocks  are  complete. 

Meiers  Seed  and  Grain  Co.,  Salina,  Kans. 


The  OSPRAYMO 
Line  of  Sprayers 


WRAY 

covers  every  need — power  rigs 
m W  m  and  traction  potato  sprayers  to  hand 

pumps.  Strong  pressure,  every  modern  device. 
40  years’  experience.  Send  today  for  catalog  to  make 
your  selection.  Don’t  buy  a  sprayer  till  it  comes.  Address 


Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  10,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


f 


HOT  BED  SASH 


1  gQ  CYPRESS,  well  made 


S1.BU  with  cross  bar,  tenons 
I  mmamm  securely  fastened. 
Glass,  $2.50  per  box,  50  sq.  ft*. 
C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 
Dept.  2  Baltimore,  Md. 


in  Two-Year  Grape  Vines  01  QE 
1U  by  mail  C. O.  D.  prepaid  vliUU 

2  Worden,  2  Concord,  2  Brighton,  2  Niagara, 
and  2  Diamond,  all  for  $1.95 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Calatog 

POMONA  UNITED  NURSERIES 

2 1  Tree  Av.mia  PANSVU.LE,  N.  Y. 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


American  Agriculturist:,  January  19, 15 


POTATO  MARKET  FIRM 


IN  last  week’s  market  reports  we  stated  that 
the  trend  of  the  market  would  be  upward 
with  the  coming  of  cold  weather.  This  state¬ 
ment  was  borne  out.  There  has  been  a  decided 
strengthening  in  the  potato  market.  However 
New  York  is  experiencing  another  warm  spell 
with  the  result  that  the  activity  of  the  market 
has  been  checked.  In  general  the  potato 
market  is  firm.  Long  Islands  are  quoted  at 
$1.30  a  bushel.  Long  Islands  in  150-pound 
sacks,  are  bringing  from  $3.50  to  $3.60  at  the 
loading  stations  down  on  the  east  end.  The 
market  on  States  has  improved,  prices  ranging 
from  80  to  90  cents  a  bushel  and  $1.80  per  100 
at  the  33rd  Street  Station.  Sales  have  been 
reported  of  Maine  potatoes  at  $2.25  per  100, 
delivered  in  the  Harlem  Yards. 

Of  course  if  this  warm  spell  continues  in  New 
York,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  there  will  be  much, 
if  any,  increase  in  the  prices.  There  is  one  good 
feature  and  that  is  the  supplies  have  been  light, 
which  has  stabilized  the  market. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  tendency 
to  hold  back  stocks  for  higher  prices  has  been 
greater  this  year  than  usual.  Unless  there  is  a 
decided  change  in  the  market,  there  is  soon 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  dumping  going  on  with  the 
result  that  potatoes  are  going  to  be  very  cheap. 
In  fact  some  of  the  dealers  in  New  York  confi¬ 
dentially  expect  that  this  is  going  to  take 
place.  There  is  no  secret  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  bigger  shippers  have  only  sent  in 
one-quarter  to  one-fifth  of  their  usual  consign¬ 
ments.  This  indicates  that  there  are  still  a  lot 
of  potatoes  in  the  country.  If  they  come  in  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  going  to  be  a  crash. 
Therefore,  it  is  up  to  growers  who  have  stocks 
in  storage  to  release  them  steadily  rather  than 
let  them  go  all  at  once.  This  will  result  in  a 
more  uniform  movement  into  the  consuming 
centers. 


with  the  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  from  WEAL'.  The  reports  cover  the 
market  for  the  day  and  will  indicate  immediate 
changes. 


DRESS  POULTRY  MARKET  STRONG 


Supplies  of  dressed  poultry  have  been  light 
and  with  advices  from  the  West  of  light  ship¬ 
ments  it  looks  as  though  the  market  will 
strengthen  next  week.  Most  shipments  con¬ 
tain  coarse,  hard  chickens  and  much  staggy 
stock  is  reported.  Dressed  capons  are  in  fair 
supply,  meeting  a  firm  market. 

The  live  poultry  market  has  shown  a  weak¬ 
ening  tendency.  Receipts  and 'unloadings  have 
been  beyond  trade  needs  with  the  consequent 
depressing  effect  on  prices.  The  price  of  fouls 
has  ranged  around  26c  with  medium  grades 
working '  out  from  I  to  3c  lower.  Chickens 
have  averaged  23c. 


FIRM  TONE  IN  CHEESE  MARKET 


The  market  is  developing  a  much  firmer 
tone  on  the  better  grades  of  cheese.  There  are 
reports  of  several  car-lot  sales  and  a  broadening 
demand  for  well-cured  stock,  especially  Wis¬ 
consin.  There  has  been  only  moderate  trading 
in  States  but  demand  developed  toward  the 
end  of  the  week.  The  following  are  the  closing 
quotations:  STATES,  held,  white  and  colored, 
fancy,  25  to  2oJ4c;  average  run,  23 jU  to  24j^c; 
fresh,  white  and  colored,  fancy,  21 to  23c; 
average  run,  20c;  fair  to  good,  18j^  to  19}^c; 
skims,  flats,  fresh,  16c;  medium,  15  to  15U>c. 


BUTTER  MARKET  EASIER 


EXPORTS  MAY  HELP  APPLES 


The  only  encouraging  feature  of  the  apple 
market  this  week  is  the  report  that  there  is  a 1 
demand  stirring  in  export  business.  One  of  the 
discouraging  features  of  this  past  week  was  the 
arrival  of  a  fairly  large  shipment  of  western 
boxed  Jonathans,  that  broke  the  market.  As  a 
result  the  market  closed  this  Week  with  a  de¬ 
cidedly  dull  tone.  Ordinary  quality  stock 
finds  no  market.  * 

The  majority  of  the  supplies  are  composed 
of  poor  to  ordinary  quality  stock.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  general  quotations  at  the  close  of  the 
market:  BALDWINS,  poor  to  fair,  $2  to  $4.50; 
large  fancy,  $5  to  $5.50.  BEN  DAVIS,  $2  to 
$3.50.  JONATHANS,  $2.50  to  $3.  GREEN¬ 
INGS,  poor  to  fair,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  large  fancy, 
$6  to  $7.  KINGS,  $2.25  to  $3.50.  McUNb 
TOSH,  $3  to  $6.  TWENTY  OUNCE,  poor 
to  good,  $2.50  to  $3;  large  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4. 


During  the.  earlier  part  of  the  week  there  was 
strength  to  the  butter  market.  However,  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  week  there  was  an 
easier  tone  prevailing,  due  primarily  to  the 
heavy  arrivals  of  foreign  stocks.  This  foreign 
butter  is  of  very  fine  quality,  equal  to  the  best 
domestic.  The  variable  'character  of  the 
weather  has  been  responsible  for  a  very  uneven 
make,  with  result  that  the  high-scoring  foreign 
butter  has  had  a  decided  effect  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  demand  is  good  for  fancy  stock  and 
the  trading  is  fair.  However  with  Tower  grades 
there  is  a  weakness  developing.  .Latest  quota¬ 
tions  are  as  follows:  Creamery,  extras,  92 
score,  55c;  Creamery,  first,  88  to  89  score,  48^2 
to  50U2C;  Creamery,  lower  grades,  42  to  44c; 
Creamery,  unsalted,  92  score,  56  to  57c; 
Creamery,  unsalted,  88  to  89  score,  47  to  49j^c; 
Creamery,  unsalted,  seconds,  44  to  46j4c; 
State  dairy,  good  to  prime,  49  to  53c;  State 
dairy,  common  to  fair,  40  to  48c. 


{LIVE  STOCK  MARKET  STEADY 


HAY  MARKET  STRONG 


Light  receipts  have  had  a  tendency  to 
strengthen  the  hay  market  in  New  York.  Re¬ 
ports  have  it  that  the  Brooklyn  market  was 
even  stronger  than  the  New  York  market.  If 
shippers  wall  study  their  markets  carefully 
there  is  no  question  but  what  hay  is  going  to 
bring  in  fair  prices  during  the  rest  of  the  winter. 
The  fact  that  storage  sheds  for  reserved  stocks 
are  ridiculously  inadequate  in  New  York  City 
accounts  for  a  sudden  drop  in  the  market.  It 
will  pay  shippers  to  get  in  touch  with  persons 
who  have  radios  and  get  the  daily  condition  of 
the  market  “over  the  air.”  The  hay  market 
is  changing  every  day,  and  radio  is  the  only 
means  that  shippers  have  at  their  disposal  at 
the  present  time.  *1 


Toward  the  end  of  the  week  live  veal  was  in 
very  light  supply.  There  was  a  fair  demand  and 
prime  stock  brought  $17.  Live  lambs  have 
worked  off  pretty  well  at  $15.  Sheep  are  still 
scarce.  The  market  for  live  hogs  is  easier.  ;• 
The  market  has  been  weaker  and  less  active 
on  country-dressed  veal  calves.  A  few  have 
been  turned  at  24  to  25c,  but  more  trading 
was  done  at  23c  for  choice  stock.  Prime  veal 
brought  only  20c  with  lower  grades  ranging 
downward.  Dressed  hot-house  lambs  have 
been  in  light  supply  and  have  met  a  steady 
demand,  $13  being  the  general  top  quotation. 
Imitations  ranged  from  $4  to  $8. 


GASH  GRAIN  QUOTATIONS 
There  is  little  change  in  the  grain  market. 
There  was  a  slight  strengthening  tremor  in  the 
wheat  market  caused  by  delays  in  Argentine 
shipments.  Com  has  been  strong  and  fairly 
active.  Oats  have  been  very  quiet.  Quota¬ 
tions  f.  o.  b.  New  York  are  as  follows: 


EGG  MARKET  WEAKER 


The  demoralized  condition  of  the  egg  market 
continues,  the  weakness  having  prevailed 
throughout  the  week.  The  market  for  white 
eggs  is  even  weak.  This  condition  is  also  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Chicago  market.  Undoubtedly 
the  mild  weather  prevailing  throughout  the 
producing  area  is  responsible  for  the  situation. 
If  the  cold  wave  materializes  that  is  reported 
developing  over  the  western  territory  there  may 
be  some  change  in  the  market.  However,  this 
will  not  be  immediate.  Until  the  market 
strengthens  materially  it  will  be  advisable  for 
country  producers  to  cater  to  the  nearby  local 
markets  if  prices  and  demand  are  at  all  reason¬ 
able.  Reports  from  American  Agriculturist 
county  correspondents  state  that  prices  are 
very  satisfactory  in  the  local  territory,  quota¬ 
tions  bearing  the  statements  out.  There  is 
only  a  fair  market  in  New  York  for  the  very 
fine  top-grade  stock,  which  grade  is  very  seldom 
attained  by  the  average  country  shipper  who 
cannot  grade  his  eggs  severally.  Owing  to  the 
condition  in  the  market  it  would  be  very  wise 
for  country  shippers  to  keep  in  constant  touch 
with  the  market  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
daily  radio  market  reports  that  are  broadcast 
by  American  Agriculturist,  in  cooperation 


Wheat,  No.  2,  hard  winter,  $1,253^;  No.  2,  red,  $1. 

No.  2,  mixed  durum,  $1.13%.  Corn,  No.  2,  yellow,  9Sj^c; 
No.  2,  white,  95c;  No.  2,  mixed,  93c.  Oats,  No.  2, 55  34  to 
56c;  No.  3,  543 4  to  55c;  fancy  white  clipped,  5834  to 
5934c;  ordinary  white  dipped,  56  to  57e.  Rye,  &3%c. 

Chicago,  f.  o.  b.:  Wheat,  No.  2,  $1.09;  No.  3,  $1.06; 
No.  2,  mixed  $1.07.  Corn,  No.  2,  white,  77c;.  No.  3, 
white,  75c;  No.  3,  mixed,  7334c.  Oats,  No.  1,  white,  46c; 
No.  2,  45J4c;  No.  3,  4334c.  Rye,  73c. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THIS  FIRM? 


If  any  of  our  readers  liave  had  any 
dealings  with  or  complaints  against  a  firm 
known  as  the  Gibson-HoweU  Company, 
will  they  kindly  send  us  full  facts  as  soon 
as  possible? 


i  Most  Profitable  chickens* 


64BREEDS  ducks’  turkeys  and  geesei 

Choice,  pure-bred  northern  raised.  Fowls, 
eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices.  Ameri¬ 
ca's  oreat  z>oullru  farm.  At  it  31  years. 
Valuable  100-page  book  and  catalog  free. 

R.F.NEUBERTCj..  It  822,  Mukitt.MInn 


FlREMEN.BRAKEMENSSS't1>?,?-JSSS<(“S& 

position?).  Railway  Association,  Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO,  8:2Sj 

Smoking  five  pounds,  $1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  twenty.  $3.50.  Pipe  and 
Recipe  free.  Send  no  money.  Pay  when  received. 

KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  CO-, 


PADUCAH,  KY. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Quality- 

Service 

Satisfaction 

Catalog  free 

WAYNE  POULTRY  FARMS,  W.  J.  Buss, 
Box  103,  Wooster,  Ohio 


PRIZE  WINNING  CHICK 


Every  flock  Is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our  flocks 
have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows.  All 
popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to  Holly¬ 
wood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred,  of 
course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  what  you  can  get  for  the  money. 

NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  332-C,  IYIT,  VERNON, 


FINE  BIRDS  MAKE  FINE  FLOCK 

We  have  them  in  beautiful  Mammoth  Bronze) 
keys  at  reasonable  prices.  Early  hatched  Tot 
$10  each;  Hens,  S8  each;  trios,  with  males  { 
are  not  related,  $25.  Also  some  a  month  yo®. 
Toms,  $8;  Hens,  $6.  And  a  few  trios  with  mi 
not  related,  $20  per  trio. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  Plymouth,  New  HampJ 


8ES 


lAIEDCD’eBEST  laying,  .H 

wILDLn  V  paying  chickens,  duch 
geese  &  turkeys.  Fine  pure-bred  qua|> 
Fowls,  Eggs,  Incubators  at  new  low 
42  years  poultry  experience,  and  .my 


page  Catalog  and  Breeders’  Guide  Fn 


- -  - "It 

W. A. Weber,  Box  71,  Mankato,  Mim 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  L 

JL  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks  and  Leghorns 

Alammouth  Pekin  1  titt/"*  v t  t  m c  o 
Indian  Runner  J  DUCKLINGS 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R  33,  Phoenlxville, 


BABY  CHICKS,  big  husky  fell, 


Bar  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  $24  per  100;  1000, 
Barron  White  Leghorns,  $20  per  100;  1000, 
~  - .  1  lat —  J-,f- 


Ordera  booked  for  March  and  later  delivery. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  R.  1 


SPECIAL  PRICES- 


on  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas,  hares  and  < 
Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free  Write  your  wants. 

H.  H.  FREED  TELFORD,  P 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chid 


Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells -why  the  BLS 
LEGHORN  Is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  o 
Write  today.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  and  eggs_for  hatching,  jo 


1  rieties.  Best  quality.  Cat 


i  qui 

free.  Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  154,  Bucyrus, 


CHICKS,  S.C.W.LEGHORNS,WYCKOFF’S  BEST,  Dim 

Also  other  matings.  Selected  breeders,  free  range, 
rices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

A.  CAMPBELL,  Box  L,  JAMESTOWN, 


PMr 


DUCKS,  GEESE,  TURKEY,  ETC 


TODLOUSE  GEESE 


Leading  winners  at  Mt 
son  Square  Garden 
past  17  years.  PRODI 
TION  BRED  CERTIFIED  SINGLE  COMB  WH 
LEGHORNS  selected  for  large  size  and  products 
large  white  eggs  which  bring  the  highest  price  in 
York.  Breeding  and  show  stock  and  day  old  ciiich 


Webster  Kuney,  Seneca  Falls,  N, 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUAB 


Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  eye 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  spetiil 
All  other  breeds ,  Write  for  prices. 


Allston  Squab  Co.  ftMSI 


VARDEE’S 

Perfect 

,  E  K  1  N 


DUCKLINGS 


EGGS  AND  DM 
Price  List  Fte« 


Roy  Pardee,  Islip, 


T 


URKEYS,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas,  Chickens, 

r  li;A  Tln/tc  LARGE  1LLUS.  CATALOG  FREI 

Lome  UOgS  EDWIN  SOUDER  -  •  SELLERSVIUE 


I  APfP  CTOrif  fiue  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
LnnuE  J 1  Uvlv  eas,  Bamams.Collies,  Pigeons, Chicks, S 
Eggs, low;  catalog.  PIONEER  FIRMS,  Telford,  Pennsylr™ 


CATTLE 


U/-vt  CTFIWQ  Extra  fine  lot  regia 
1  1  Li  >J  A  JCL  JL  lx  “J  cows  fresh  or  soon 
10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  if 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls. 

J.  A.  LEACH  CORTLAND,  N 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SAL 


Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Chester 
Berkshire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Jersey 
cross  pigs  6  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  7  to  8  w 
old  $4.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old  $5.00  each, 
will  ship  from  1  to  75  for  yonr  approval  0.0 


WALTER  LUX 

388  Salem  Street  Woburn,  Mi 


Ov  /sj  Bred  sows,  service  boars  am 
1  .  C  pigs  from  Schoolmaster,  Calk 
•  *  •  ^  Edd,  Wildwood  and  White 
blood.  Priced  reasonable  and  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

VIEWMONT  FARM,  MAINVILLE, 


PEDIGREED  BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHIl 

75  young  bred  sows,  $25  to  $50;  35  service  boars, 
$35;  75  good  fall  pigs,  priced  low,  out  of  my  Big 
Champion  Wildwood  Prince  boar  and  big  sows. 

C.  E.  CASSEL,  HERSHEY,  PA. 


Big  Type  Chester  Whites  SSSSk? ,<8? 

Prepaid.  GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE,  R.  3,  NEWVILU 


REGISTERED  0.  L  C.  £NPD  CHESTEn  WHIT[ 


■  E.  P.  ROGERS,  WAYTIkU, 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWO 

Grand  champion  breeding.  Largest  herd  in  Amorics.  Free  k* 

HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE 


GOATS 


WANTED  MILK  STOCK  GOAT  » 
W All  1  LD  fresti.  for  SALE-*! 
Buck,  $20.  Driving  Billie,  broke  to  harness,  $15. 

LLOYD  GOLDSBORO,  MOHNTON, 


Igricall  Agncuicurisi,  January  iy,  ivz* 


Bred  for  egg 
production 

To  prove  how  good  Lively 
Chicks  are,  pens  of  our  breed¬ 
ers  were  entered  and  won 
high  place  in  the  1923  Inter¬ 
national  Laying  Contests. 

I  “Bred  for  egg  production ”  is 
the  story  of  Kerr  Chicks  in 
four  words.  Our  culled  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  of  pure-bred,  farm- 
raised  hens'  are  headed  by 
cockerels  whose  dams  made 
high  trap-nest  records. 

[  For  exceptionally  heavy  layers, 
try  Kerr’s  Special  Matings. 
Our  breeding  farm  selects 
strains  equal  to  America’s 
best,  and  from  these  we  breed 
the  Special  Matings  Chicks. 

100  per  cent  safe  delivery  by 
mail,  alive  and  vigorous,  is 
fully  guaranteed. 

I  Send  to-day  for  your  Kerr 
Chick  Book  No.  10. 

|THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Asm.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Husky 
livable 
chaps, 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circulars.  “All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  PREE. 
EN  FARMS,  Box  200,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


ABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

icks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock. 
W.  Leghorns,  R.  1.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
ngtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan- 
es,  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Indian 
tier  Ducks,  S15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed, 
els  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  SS  per  100. 
Circular  free. 

Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


SS’SC 


BEST  JM  THE  WORLD  PURE  BREO. 

Now  is  the  time  to  ORDER 

-  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS.  Moss 

iranteed  Chicks  have  stood  the  test.  Pure  bred 
i  100  per  cent.  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARAN- 
‘ED.  HEALTHY — VIGOROUS.  None  better 
ALL  VARIETIES,  Low  prices  and  Superior 
■vice.  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST. 
fHONY  H.  MOSS  Box  A-1  MORRIS  PLAINS,  N.  J. 


ABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  o£  incubation 
—  from  high-class  bred- 

lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
iconas,  Black  Minorcas,  i8c  each;  White, 
'own,  Buff  Leghorns,  15c  each;  Broiler  chicks, 
c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
reel-post. 

unda  poultry  farm,  nunda,  n.  y. 


VITALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

BETTER  HATCHED, 
HIGHEST  QUALITY,  PURE  BRED. 

Vitality  chicks.  Hatched  from  heavy  laying, 
Hogan-tested,  healthy  hens  and  sent  to  you  by 
special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  safe 
and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10% books  orders 
for  any  week  after  February  12. 

Per  100  500  1000 
S.C.  Wh.,Br,  Buff  Leghorns  -  $15  $72  $140 
Barred  Rocks,  R. I  Reds,  Anconas  17  82  160 

White  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas  -  18  87  170 

ffRIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS.  Sheridan,  Pa. 


ia 


Continental 

BABY! 

chick} 

Service i 

now  includes  P  e  d  i  -  1 
greed  Baby  Chicks,  a  a 
wonderful  advance-  ; 
ment  in  the  Baby  5 
Chick  Industry,  in  s 
=  line  with  the  foremost  policies  of  the  Continental  § 
S  Hatcheries. Yougetfreerange,purebredstock, also  n 
a  Pedigreed  Vitality  Chicks  from  healthy  parentage,  = 
|  the  kind  you  want,  shipped  when  you  want  them.  f 

|  Early  Orders  Safest  and  Best  1 

»  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  We  are  « 
s  members  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Con-  _ 
s  tlnental  Hatcheries  in  different  localities  offer  service  and  « 
s.  convenience  in  shipping,  under  an  Intelligent  centralized  • 
a  administration,  that  satisfies  customers.  Our  handsome- 
s  If  Illustrated  Baby  Chick  Sales  Book  tells  a  human  interest  - 
.i  story  by  Conti  V.  Chix  himself.  It  is  chockfull  of  fmpor-  i. 
si  tant  information  of  value  to  you.  Address  nearest  Hatch-  ^ 
s,  ery.  Ask  for  Book  21J  It's  Free. 

|  Continental  Hatcheries  fpr"*?!  °d!,co!  I 

?  Hatcheries  at:  Washington,  Ga.,  Valdosta,  Ga.,  Gonzales,  5 
?  Tex.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Polo,  Ill.,  Hamilton,  Ont..  Owego,  = 
T  N.  Y,,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Toledo,  O.,  and  elsewhere. 
flllillllllliilllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllilllllUllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillilllllllllllllllllllillUin 


quality  Certified  Chicks  pay  biggest 
profit.  Our  Chicks  are  from  our  own  Free 
range  flocks  of  Sheppards  Famous  331  egg 
strain  of  Anconas,  heavy  Winter  layers  of 
large  white  eggs;  Hollywood  and  Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns;  and  Everlay  S<  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Carefully  selected 
andrated  by  experts  and  certified  by  Michigan  Baby : Chick 
Ass  n.  Bred  for  quality  and  high  egg  yield  for  11  years  on  our 
own  farm.  Strong,  vigorous,  full  of  vitality.  100  per  cent  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Low  prices.  Illustrated  catalog  Free. 

TOWNLINE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  28,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

Member  Mid  West  and  International  Baby  Chick  Ass'n. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  You  St°^J 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $13.00  $7.00  $3. 75 

Buff  &  Black  Leghorns .  13.00  7.00  3.75 

Anconas .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  15.00  8.00  4.25 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds .  15.00  8.00  4.25 

Barred  Rocks .  15.00  8.00  4.25 

Buff  &  White  Rocks .  16.00  8.50  4.50 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  16.00  8.50  4.50 

Buff  Orpingtons .  16.00  8.50  4.50 

Black  Langshans .  18.00  9.50  5.00 

Light  Brahmas .  20.00  10.50  5.50 

Ten  per  cent  discount  from  the  above  for  orders  placed 
on  or  before  Feb.  15th.  All  absolutely  first  class  pure  bred 
stock.  Prompt  shipments  made.  Mail  orders  to 
JAMES  KREJCI,  2165  E.  86th  St.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Try  our  vigorous,  lively  chicks  from  Bred- 
to-lay  and  exhibition  hens.  They  will 
make  you  money  for  they  have  the  quality 
and  the  egg  laying  habit  bred  in  them.  A 
trial  will  convince  you.  Rocks,  Reds, 

Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  Anconas.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Leghorns.  Big  illustrated  catalog 
free.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices 
right.  Prepaid.  Reference,  Commercial 
Bank. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A, 


Holgate,  Ohio 


ft 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 

Strickler’s  Tancred-Barron  Large  Type 
ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pens  headed  by  Tancred  285-egg  line  cock¬ 
erels  and  Lady  Storrs  271-egg  line  cocks  and 
cockerels,  mated  to  hens  bred  for  extra  heavy 
egg  production.  Prices :  $18  per  100;  $52  per 
300;  $85  per  500;  $160  per  1000  by  Special 
Delivery  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  100%  Live 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order  any  week  after 
February  15th.  jj 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  SHERIDAN,  PA? 

SAVE  MONEY  ON  CHICKS 

4 

We  have  increased  the  capacity  of  our 
hatchery  and  in  order  to  get  started  early 
we  are  making  a  special  money  saving 
offer  on  chicks  ordered  early.  All  popular 
breeds.  Pure  bred  stock.  Flocks  care¬ 
fully  supervised  and  culled.  No  better 
— — ”  chicks  hatched.  Prices  are  right  and 

special  offer  makes  them  especially  attractive.  100%  live 
delivery.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  money  saving  offer. 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Route  13,  Dixie  Highway,  SIDNEY,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

just  chicks.”  Best  blood  lines. 


For  those  who  want 
something  better  than 
Flocks  all  developed 
and  culled  under  our  direction.  Sheppard’s  Anconas; 
Parks’  and  Thompson's  Barred  Rocks;  Barron,  Tancred 
and  Wyckoff  Leghorns;  Fishel’s  White 
Rocks.  Also  highly  bred  strains  of  White 
and  Buff  Orpingtons,  R.  I.  Reds  and 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Postpaid.  100%  live  delivery.  Prices 
are  low  lor  stock  of  the  quality  we  offer. 

Write  for  new  catalog  and  price  list. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY,  Box  90,  ELI  DA,  OHIO 


TEN 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Make  Your  Money  Count 


jf 


Eliminate  hatching  uncertainty  and  losses;  infertile  eggs; 
weakening  strain  by  inbreeding.  Decide  on  a  definite  number 
beforehand.  Invest  in  chicks  which  are  robust  and  come  from 
the  finest  egg-laying  strains;  that  give  increased  results  From  every  dollar  invested. 

Bulletin  showing  the  profit  possibilities  of  January  and  February  Chicks  now  ready — 
FREE.  You  can  have  what  you  want — 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

— every  chick  a  profit  builder  with  a  laying  birthright.  But  first  learn  why 
“once  a  Hillpot  Chick  Customer,  always  a  Hillpot  Chick  Customer.”  W rite 
at  once  for  the  Free  Illustrated  book  of  results  “QUALITY  CHICKS.” 

Safe  Delivery  of  Full  Count  Within  1200  Miles  Guaranteed 

W.  F,  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


OUR 

15th. 

YEAR 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we  wilt  prove  to  you 
IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD  BE  HATCHING  THEM. 

FLOCKS  PURE  BRED.  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS  * 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have  pleased  thousands 
of  customers.  We  hatch  13  Varieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE  BOOK  GIVEN  FREEjv-lth  each  order. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE'HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 


New  York  State  Go-operative  Poulfy 
Certification  Association,  Inc. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  POULTRY  PAYS  BIGGER  PROFITS 

A  co-operative  organization  of  247  poultry  keepers  of  New  York 
State  offer  for  sale  the  following:  800  Certified  hens;  125  Cer¬ 
tified  cocks;  550  Certified  cockerels;  1800  breeding  cockerels;  1800 
pullets.  Write  for  list  of  members  having  this  stock  for  sale. 

M,  C.  PORTER,  Sec,,  Box  79,  RODMAN,  N.  Y. 


1,000,000  CHICKS 


POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR! 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED! 

Prices  on 


EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY, 


Varieties 

White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  $7 .00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas, 

Black  Minorcas;  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes . 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  9.50 

Buff  Minorcas .  12.00 

Mixed,  Broiler  Chicks . 100,  $12.  straight 

Hatched  in  best  manner,  from  select,  vigorous,  heavy  laying,  purebred  flocks  on 
free  range.  Bank  reference.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Circular  free. 

Box  61,  UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1.000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

8.00 

15.00 

43.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

75.00 

145.00 

9.50 

18.00 

53,00 

85.00 

165.00 

12.00 

23.00 

66.00 

CHICKS 


HIGH  BRED — HATCHED  RIGHT.  350,000  for  1924.  ATHENEON 
STRAINS  INSURE  big,  husky  chicks  from  healthy,  heavy  laying, 
free  range,  culled  flocks.  That’s  why  our  customers  RE-ORDER. 


VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  50 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns  and  Rose  Comb  Brown 

Leghorns .  $6.75 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  and  Anconas ....  7.75 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Silver  Campines  9.25 


Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds,  $12.00  per  100:  Light  Breeds, 
- ~  -  - 


LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  Catalog  Iree. 
NOW  from  this  ad.  Get  them  when  wanted. 


100 

500 

1000 

$13. 

$62. 

$125. 

15. 

72. 

143. 

18. 

85. 

170. 

POSTPAID. 

100% 

Ref.  Athens  National  Bank.  ORDER 


YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

In  Producing  High  Quality  Chicks 

We  have  been  building  a  chick  business  for 
over  ten  years,  on  the  basis  of  fair  and 
honest  dealing.  We  have  increased  every 
year  as  a  result.  Flocks  have  open  range. 
Carefully  bred  for  production.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  All  popular  breeds. 
Prices  right.  Booking  orders  now.  Write 

today  to  avoid  disappointment.  We  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  stay  and  will  nandle  your  order  on  that  basis. 
Reference,  Central  Natl.  Bank,  York,  Pa.  A 
postal  will  bring  you  full  information. 

PARK  VIEW  EGG  FARM,  Box  12,  DOVER,  PA. 

Bred-To-Lay  CHICKS 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  Fishel’s  White  Rocks,  Cook’s 
Buff  Orpingtons,  BROILER  Chicks.  Write  for  circular. 

VALLEY  HATCHERY,  MAUGANSVILLE,  MD. 


ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Dept.  F,  ATHENS,  OHIO 

BABY  CHICKS 

POSTPAID.  FULL  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

From  carefully  selected  to  lay  flocks  in  Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks.  White  and  Golden 
Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Bufl  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas,  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  and  Assorted  for  Broilers.  Produced  by  men  of  many  years’ 
experience  who  know  how  to  hatch  good,  strong,  healthy  Chicks.  Fair  Prices.  Get  our 
Catalog  and  full  particulars.  Bank  Reference. 

NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  A,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 

$10.00  PER 
100  AND  UP 

cared  for  to  produce 


750,000  CHICKS 


Select,  culled  flocks  of  heavy  layers  on  free  range  and  proprerly 
vigorous,  sturdy  chicks. 

Varieties  25  50  100  500 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $3.75  $7  $13  $62 

White  &  Barred  Rocks,  Reds.  Black  Minorcas .  4.25  8  15  72 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.00  9  17  82 

Buff  Minorcas,  Silver  Lacea  Wyandottes- .  6.00  11  20  ... 

Mixed .  3.50  6  11  52 

Postpaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

Bank  references.  Circular  Free. 

TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES  Box  SIO  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


1000 

$120 

140 


100 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

PURE  BARRON  ENGLISH  STRAIN  out  of  im¬ 
ported  birds  with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range;  vaccinated,  butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 
Capacity  12,000  a  week.  First  hatch  February  11. 
My  book  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved  ”  $1  or 
sent  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  41,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.T. 


UTILITY  AND  FANCY  CHICKS 


We  have  had  20  years  experience  breeding  and  show¬ 
ing  standard  breeds  of  poultry.  Licensed  A.  P.  A. 
poultry  judge  on  all  varieties.  Can  furnish  both  utility 
and  exhibition  chicks  of  practically  ail  standard  varieties. 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  information  and  prices. 
Discount  on  early  orders. 

Coshocton  Hatchery,  761  S.  6th  St.,  Coshocton,  Ohio 


QunliPxr  r  Vi  i  c  Ir  c  10  breeds;  white  leghorns 
Udllly  GulCKS  bred  from  male  birds 
direct  from  Cornel],  Missouri  and  Wisconsin  colleges  of 
agriculture.  Unity  H  atcheby. West  Unity,  Ohio. 


Made  in  All  Styles, 
Breechingless 
Side  Backer 
Express  etc  >s* 


It  has  been  eight 
years  since  I  in¬ 
vented  the  Walsh 
No-Buckle  Har¬ 
ness.  Today 
there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied 
users  in  every 
stateintheUnion 


JAMES  M.  WALSH 


WINKER  BRACE 
ANCHORED  TO  NET  *L 
LINING  OF  BLIND 
CANT  PULL  OUT 


Before  You  Buy  Harness  Costs  Less— Lasts  Twice  as  Long 

Post  yourself  on  this  new  way  of  This  wide-open,  liberal  offer  shows 

making  harness  which  has  three  that  the  Walsh  must  be  an  excep- 

times  the  strengttyof  buckle  harness,  tionally  good  harness.  If  I  did  not 

Let  me  send  you  a  set  of  Walsh  No-  know  positively  that  Walsh  Harness 

Buckle  Harness  on  thirty  days’  free  is  better  in  every  way  than  buckle 

trial,  just  as  thousands  in  every  harness,  I  could  not  make  such  an 

state  in  the  Union  have  done.  Let  offer.  In  addition  to  having  harness 

me  show  you  how  harness  can  be  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  users 

made  three  times  stronger  without  the  country  over  for  years  past,  I 

buckles — how  much  better  looking  have  tested  and  proven  in  various 

and  how  muchhandierin every  way.  ways  that  my  harness  is  better  and 

Try  a  Walsh  on  your  team  30  days,  stronger,  hence  cheaper  by  far  than 

Send  no  Money.  If  it  is  not  all  that  any  other  harness.  I  prove  conclu- 

I  claim,  send  it  back  at  my  expense.  |lvely  ln.  new  h^,rness  b°ok>  ™cb 
xt  Writ,.  I  am  waiting  to  send  you,  that  Walsh 

No  obligation  on  your  part.  Write  No_Buckle  |jarness  wlj1  positively  last 

for  the  free  book  today.  twice  as  long  as  buckJe  harness. 

The  World’s  Strongest  Harness 

Users  say  the  leather  in  Walsh  Harness  is  the  best  they  ever  saw  in 
harness.  It  is  old-fashioned,  bark-tanned,  packers’  Northern  steer  hide 
leather.  A  test  made  in  a  scientific  laboratory  proved  that  a  Walsh  \y& 
inch  breeching  strap  holds  over  1100  pounds.  The  same  strap  with 
buckle  in  it  breaks  at  about  3S0  pounds  pull.  When  you  consider  that  ordinary 
harness  has  68  buckles,  and  Walsh  Harness  none,  you’ll  understand  why  my 
harness  does  away  with  repairs  and  outwears  two  sets  of  buckle  harness. 

Friction  Another  Destroyer  of  Harness 

Rings  are  another  thing  that  makes  dinary  buckle  harness  where  ring  fric- 

harness  wear  out  before  it  should.  Ex-  tion  wears  the  straps  in  two.  Walsh 

amine  your  old  harness  and  you’ll  find  Harness  has  no  rings  to  wear  straps  in 

where  rings  have  worn  the  straps  at  two.  Many  other  advantages  are  ex- 

the  ends.  There  are  270  places  on  an  or-  plained  in  the  free  book.  Write  for  it  today. 

What  Users  Say 

Government  Experiment  Stations,  Agri-  has  buckle  harness  beat  a  mile.” 
cultural  Colleges  are  among  the  thousands  Mr.  £  £  Ward>  Seneca  FalIs>  Wis->  says. 

?/.  Vs,frsum  every  i  ,w tt.JL-.  ,  t  “Have  used  Harness  over  40  years.  The 
Walsh  Harness.  Walsh  Harness  took  w  ,  ,  •  ,  ,  .» 

First  Prize  at  Wisconsin  State  Fair  in  Walsh  18  the  best  yet- 

1921  and  1922.  Mr.  J.  W.  Rogers,  R.  No.  4,  Baldwinsville, 

Mr  G.  G.  Anderson,  Aiken,  Minn.,  N.  Y.,  says:  “Have  used  it  skidding  logs 
bought  his  first  Walsh  Harness  five  years  and  that  is  giving  it  a  hard  test.  I  think 
aeo  and  bought  three  more  sets  since  enough  of  it  that  I  will  order  another  set 

in  the  Spring. 


Easy  Adjustments  Harness 

can  be  adjusted  from  large  team  to  small  team 
in  ten  minutes  and  fit  perfectly.  • 


Oval-shaped  Ferrule 
can't  turn — prevents 
wear  from  bolt» 


AH  metal  parts  rust¬ 
proof  galvanized. 


See  How  duckies" 
Weaken  and  Tear  St  taps 


Only  the  back — the  best  part  of  hide — 
used  in  Walsh  Harness. 


This  part  of  hide  not  good  enough 
for  Walsh  Harness. 


Only  strongest  part  of  hide 
quality  jg  used.  High-grade,  bark- 
tanned,  packers’  Northern  steer  hide  leather. 


BUCKLES 
weaken  the 
straps  and 
cause  your 
har  ness  to 
break  long  be¬ 
fore  it  has  served 
its  time.  Walsh 
Harness  has  no 
buckles. 

RINGS  wear  the 
straps  in  two  at 
the  edges  by  fric¬ 
tion.  Walsh  Har¬ 
ness  has  no  rings 
to  cause  > 

friction. 


SeeHowJiim 
Wear  End  o  f\ 
Straps  in7m 


for  his  other  teams.  He  says:  “Walsh 

$5.00  After  30  Days’  Free  Trial 

Balance  easy  payments  or  pay  cash  after  trial  if  you  wish.  Selling  direct  from  the 
factory  to  you  enables  me  to  give  the  highest  quality  of  [harness  possible  to  make  at 
lowest  prices.  You  can  get  a  Walsh  Harness  in  any  style — Breechingless,  Back-Pad, 
Express,  etc.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit  any  horse  perfectly. 

nr  •.  rri  My  free  harness  book  of  farmers  think  about  it.  We  have  a 
Writ©  10Qay»  will  give  you  many  plan  whereby  you  can  make  money 
wonderfully  interesting  facts  and  valuable  showing  Walsh  Harness  to  your  neigh- 
information  on  harness— tells  all  about  the  bors.  There  s  a  copy  ready  for  you— 
Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness — what  hundreds  Write  Today. 

JAMES  M.  WALSH,  President 

WALSH  HARNESS  COMPANY 

514  Keefe  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


From  photograph  of  an  _ 
OH  dig  Lll  actual  test  made  for  U.  S.  ^ 
Army  Officers.  One  of  our  regular  Walsh  side  ’ 
straps  holding  seven  men  in  air,  and  the  Walsh 
strap  holder  did  not  slip  a  fraction  of  an  inch.  . 
The  same  strap  with  buckle  in  it  broke  with  A 
three  men.  Get  Free  Book  for  complete  details.  ^ 
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Save  $20  Per  Cow  Per  Year 
With  a  De  Laval  Milker 


According  to  an  investigation  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  on  66  dairy  farms,  it  was  found  that  133.9  hours 
per  year  were  required  to  milk  a  cow  by  hand.  A  De  Laval 
Milker  will  cut  this  time  in  two  and  save  at  least  62  hours 
per  cow  per  year  over  hand  milking,  and  at  1 5  cents  per 
hour  a  saving  of  $9.30  per  cow  per  year  will  be  effected. 

Save  Time 

This  is  a  very  conservative  way  of  figuring  the  value  of 
the  time-saving  feature  of  a  De  Laval  Milker.  In  actual 
use  it  may  save  a  man ;  or  if  a  man  is  still  retained  it  may 
mean  that  more  cows  can  be  kept  or  that  he  can  devote 
all  his  time  to  other  work,  the  owner  looking  after  the 
milking  himself.  Or  it  may  mean  that  a  boy  or  some 
other  person  not  capable  of  doing  much  milking  by  hand, 
with  the  aid  of  a  De  Laval  can  take  the  place  of  a  grown 
man. 


Get  More  Milk 

But  saving  time  is  only  part  of  the  advantage  of  a  De 
Laval  Milker.  Suppose  a  De  Laval,  because  of  its  uni¬ 
form,  vigorous  and  stimulating  action,  will  increase 
production  10%.  Of  course  the  De  Laval  Company  can’t 
guarantee  such  an  increase,  as  there  are  so  many  uncon¬ 
trollable  factors,  such  as  health,  feed,  climate,  care,  etc. 
But  practically  all  De  Laval  Milker  users,  and  especially 
those  who  weigh  their  milk  and  know,  do  say  they  get 
more  milk,  taking  the  h.erd  as  a  whole  over  a  period  of  a 
year — some  as  high  as  20%;  and  10%,  based  on  the  results 
obtained  by  many  users,  seems  conservative.  Ten  per 
cent  of  3000  pounds  of  milk  per  year — about  the  average 
production  per  cow  per  year — is  300  pounds,  which  at 
$2.20  per  cwt.,  the  average  price  of  fluid  milk  in  the 


United  States  delivered  at  country  stations  during  1922, 
would  be  $1 1.00  per  cow  per  year.  Then  add  this  to  the 
value  of  the  time  saved,  which  is  $9.30,  and  you  will  have  a 
total  gain  of  $20.30  per  cow  per  year,  due  to  the  use  of  a 
De  Laval  Milker. 

Multiply  this  by  1 0,  20,  30,  or  the  number  of  cows  you 
are  milking  by  hand,  and  you  get  a  very  conservative  idea 
of  what  a  De  Laval  Milker  really  will  make  you  in  profit. 

Makes  Dairying  More  Pleasant 
and  Profitable 

In  addition,  when  it  is  considered  that  cleaner  milk 
can  be  produced,  that  the  drudgery  and  dislike  of  hand 
milking  are  eliminated,  and  that  dairying  is  made  more 
pleasant  for  owner,  son  or  hired  man,  you  have  the 
answer  why  so  many  people  are  installing  De  Laval 
Milkers — and  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a 
De  Laval  Milker  can  be  bought  on  such  liberal  terms 
and  such  long  time  that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself  as 
it  is  being  used. 

Send  coupon  for  full  information. 

: . . 

I  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Dept.  446 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
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*  Send  me  your  Milker  d  Separator  □  catalog  (check  which). 
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“Agriculture  is  the  Most  Healthful,  Most  Useful  and  Most  Noble  Employment  of  Man.” — Washington 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  Established  1842 
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American  Agriculturist 

THE  FARM  PAPER  THAT  PRINTS  THE  FARM  NEWS 


For  the  Week  Ending  January  26,  1924 


Number  4 


Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Exposed 

“American  Agriculturist ”  Shows  Up  Another  “ Promoter ” 


rHE  American  Agriculturist  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  National  Vigilance 
Committee  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  and  its  affiliated  Better 
isiness  Bureaus  is  doing  its  best  to  expose  some 
ant  abuse  of  public  confidence,  particularly 
I  reference  to  the  farmer.  Our  purpose  is  to 
our  readers  in  avoiding  the  unscrupulous 
omoter  as  well  as  the  spotting  glib-tongued 
Email.  We  have  already  shown  you  the  activi- 
s  of  the  Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association  and 
owing  our  exposure  of  this  com- 

V,  it  was  indicted  by  the  Federal  ~  — . - 

lid  Jury,  and  its  officers  are  now 
on  bail  awaiting  trial  for  fraudu- 
nt  use  of  the  mails. 

The  subject  of  the  present  article 
The  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide 
ilpany  of  Pittsburg,  N.  Y.”  The 
Tities  of  this  company  have  been 
despread  and  huge  sums  of  money 
vc  been  obtained  for  its  stock  from 
jelieving  farmers  and  others  during 
he  past  few  years.  They  are  now 
ring  us — “How  about  the  Farmers’ 
iidard  Carbide  Company?”  This 
impany  was  organized  in  New  York 
^October,  1918.  Its  authorized 
pital  stock  was  then  1800  shares  of 
ierred  Stock  and  700  shares  of 
Imon  stock,  par  value  $10  each, 
n  11919  the  capital  stock  was  in- 
Ised  and  there  were  further  in- 
|ses  in  capitalization,  so  that  it 
is  swollen  its  capitalization  to 
i, 000,000.  It  now  consists  of  90,- 
)0  shares  of  Preferred  Stock  at  the 
ir  value  of  $10  a  share— that  is, 

00,000,  and  51,000  shares  of  corn- 
on  stock  of  no  par  value  but  which 
is  been  sold  at  $100  a  share — that 
$5,100,000  for  the  common  stock, 
iking  a  total  of  $6,000,000.  We 
ill  see  later  on  what  the  company 
5  to  show  for  this  $6,000,000 

Btalization.  . . 

The  American  Agriculturist  has 
tttinually  advised  its  readers  that  the  stock  of 
is  company  was  anything  but  a  safe  investment 
id  m  its  issue  of  June  3,  1922,  the  statement  was 
ade:  “We  recommend  to  our  readers  that  they 
■ve  nothing  to  do  with  representatives  of  the 
imers’  Standard  Carbide  Company.  They  are 
the  same  category  with  promoters  of  many 
ifcerns  who  operate  on  the  theory  of  advertising 
>  a  means  of  paving  the  way  for  the  sale  of  the 
Ipany’s  stock.” 

Notwithstanding  numerous  warnings  of  this 
Plication,  and  the  advice  of  the  National  Vigi- 
fce  Committee  and  its  affiliated  bureaus,  com¬ 
mits  are  still  being  received  from  farmers  who 
phased  the  stock  of  this  company  from  high 
Jsure  salesmen,  who  indulged  in  most  lurid 
atenients  and  bombastic  figures. 

The  Bait  That  Was  Used 

ie  practice  of  inducing  the  gullible  public  to 
U,Y  this  stock  went  on  uninterruptedly  for  several 
'‘ill’s  after  D.  A.  Stromblad,  its  organizer,  headed 


the  company  back  in  1919,  In  the  files  of  the  cannot  buy  a  stock  of  carbide  unless  you  buy 
National  Vigilance  Committee,  there  is  a  copy  of  carbide  stock.”  It  was  easy  enough  to  get  the 
an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  a  Syracuse,  farmer  to  buy  the  carbide  stock  when  promises 
N.  Y.,  newspaper  bearing  date  July  12,  1919.  were  made  as  to  7%  dividends,  and  statements 
Among  other  things,  it  contains  this  statement:  made  as  to  how  stock  would  go  up  in  value.  May- 
“  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  supply  its  be  it  was  only  $10  cash  down,  and  $40  to  be  paid 
stockholders  who  use  carbide  for  domestic  pur-  later.  Then  an  order  would  be  given  for  carbide 
poses  with  a  high  grade  of  carbide  at  a  liberal  which  would  in  fact  be  delivered.  This  was  often 
discount  from  list  prices.  The  surplus  of  the  followed  by  another  visit  from  the  salesman,  who 
factory  will  then  be  sold  for  commercial  use.”  .  would  then  talk  to  the  farmer  about  purchasing 
In  November,  1919,  this  company  in  an  advertise-  i  more  stock  and  then  the  real  money  would  be  paid, 

especially  since  the  farmer  was  told 
1  .  1  -  1  that  the  carbide  was  only  sold  to  stock¬ 

holders.  The  farmer  did  not  stop  to 
think  how  the  company  could  sell  car¬ 
bide  below  the  market  and  at  the  same 
I  time  be  doing  a  legitimate  business 
f  which  would  be  profitable  to  its  stock¬ 
holders.  After  he  bought  the  stock  he 
|  experienced  great  difficulty  in  getting 
,  the  company  to  fill  orders  for  more 
l  carbide.  It  actually  looked  as  if  the 
company  did  not  want  to  sell  carbide 
at  all,  but  only  wanted  to  sell  carbide 
stock.  Could  that  be  possible? 
The  best  answer  is  to  look  at  the 
company’s  own  figures  and  to  see 
what  it  is  worth  and  whether  it  made 


To  Our  Readers 


i 


IN  our  number  of  November  17,  1923,  we  presented  to  you  the  story 
of  the  Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association,  and  told  you  how  they 
bought  back  rabbits.  This  story  entitled  “Heads  I  Win,  Tails  you 
Lose”  was  followed  up  by  others,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  a 
Grand  Jury  in  the  United  States  District  Court  indicted  the  Standard 
Food  and  Fur  Association  and  all  of  its  officers. 

Beginning  to-day,  we  are  presenting  the  facts  as  we  have  learned 
them  in  reference  to  the  activities  of  the  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide 
Company,  about  which  company  we  have  received  innumerable  com¬ 
plaints.  It  is  our  policy  to  maintain  a  Service  Bureau  for  the  benefit 
of  our  subscribers  and  to  get  information  for  them  in  answer  to  their 
inquiries.  In  accordance  with  this  policy,  we  have  repeatedly  re¬ 
quested  information  from  the  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Company.  ^ 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  to  muckrake 
or  throw  mud  at  any  company.  We  merely  desire  to  get  facts  and 
information  and  before  publishing  anything,  we  communicate  with  the 
party  itself.  You  will  see  our  letters  to  the  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide 
Company  and  you  will  see  our  endeavor  to  be  fair  to  them.  We  wanted, 
if  possible,  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  but  they  have  con¬ 
sistently  failed  to  give  us  the  facts  sought.  Read  these  articles  and 
write  us  what  you  think. 

American  Agriculturist, 

President,  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR. 


money. 


ment  offered  to  sell  this  product  to  stockholders 
at  $3  per  hundred-pound  drum,  whereas  the 
market  price  of  carbide,  at  that  time,  according 
to  the  company  s  own  statement ,  was  between 
$5.50  and  $6  per  hundred-pound  drum.  In 
addition  the  company  agreed  to  pay  7%  on  its 
preferred  stock. 

To  get  carbide  below  the  market  naturally 
looked  good  to  most  farmers,  especially  so  when 
the  salesmen  would  boost  the  carbide  with  such 
poetic  statements  as  “This  wonderful  light-giver 
is  made  in  a  model  factory  where  bountiful  Nature 
offers  the  tremendous  force  of  a  waterfall  harnessed 
to  create  intense  electrical  energy.”  The  farmer 
would  also  buy  a  lot  of  carbide  when  he  read  the 
company’s  statement  that  “the  finest  machinery 
modern  science  can  device  is  being  installed  to 
keep  Standard  Carbide  the  best  for  all  lighting 
purposes,  that  which  burns  brighter — lasts  longer. 
The  farmer  would  be  very  anxious  to  get  this 
splendid  product,  especially  if  he  could  buy  it 
below  the  market.  Other  glib-tongued  salesmen 
would  even  tell  the  farmer  for  the  first  time,  “You 


l  The  Company’s  Financial  Statement 

Our  investigation  of  the  facts  and 
figures  given  out  by  this  company 
themselves  lead  us  to  believe  that 
very  little  of  the  money  that  was 
being  collected  from  the  farmers  ac¬ 
tually  went  into  the  company,  and 
there  were  numerous  other  question¬ 
able  items  which  appeared  in  the 
company’s  statement.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  policy  of  giving  the 
other  fellow  a  fair  deal,  we  wrote  to 
the  company  directly,  asking  them  if 
they  could  explain  their  own  figures. 
As  you  will  see  from  the  correspond- 
M  ~  ence  which  follows,  we  have  waited  in 

vain  for  two  months  and  have  still 
not  received  any  explanation  from  the  company. 

On  November  20,  1923,  we  wrote  this  letter  to 
the  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Company: 

“  Many  of  our  subscribers  are  stockh  olders  of  your  company 
and  have  requested  us,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  them  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  company. 

“In  accordance  with  our  policy  of  maintaining  a  Service 
Bureau  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers,  we  answer  such, 
inquiries,  and  for  that  reason  are  taking  the  liberty  of  asking 
you  for  certain  information  concerning  your  company. 

“We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  furnish  us  with  a 
copy  of  the  operating  statement  of  your  company  for  the  past 
three  years.  Also  we  request  information  as  to  the  money 
made  by  your  corporation  for  each  of  the  last  three  years,  and 
would  like  you  to  advise  us  on  what  dates,  during  the  past 
three  years,  either  in  cash  or  otherwise,  dividends  have  been 
paid. 

“We  have  before  us  copies  of  your  balance  sheet  statements 
dated  respectively  December  31,  1921  and  1922,  and  would 
thank  you  to  answer  the  following  questions  in  reference  to 
them: 

“1 — The  former  statement  shows  that  you  have  cash  on 
hand  and  in  bank  amounting  to  $108,214.43.  The  latter  state¬ 
ment  shows  this  figure  as  $34,256.47.  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  explain  this  difference? 

“2 — The  former  statement  shows  Liberty  Bonds  carried 
(i Continued  on  page  <§4) 
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Support  the  Dairymen’s  League 

ROM  the  12th  to  the  28th  of  February,  any 
member  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Coopera¬ 
tive  may  withdraw  from  his  association.  WE 
STRONGLY  URGE  EVERY  MEMBER  TO 
STAND  BY  THIS  COOPERATIVE  ORGAN¬ 
IZATION. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  American  Agriculturist  in  this  matter. 
We  believe  that  the  attitude  assumed  by  some 
that  anyone  who  criticizes  a  cooperative  is  its 
enemy  is  entirely  wrong,  in  fact,  unprogressive. 
Cooperatives  make  mistakes  and  everybody 
expects  mistakes;  but  lack  of  frankness  in  ad¬ 
mitting  the  errors  leads  to  lack  of  confidence. 
Farmers  own  the  cooperatives  and  therefore  have 
a  right  to  know  the  mistakes  as  well  as  the  suc¬ 
cesses.  We  will  therefore  continue  to  discuss 
errors  as  we  see  them  as  well  as  to  point  out  the 
good  results.  But  in  so  doing,  we  want  it  under¬ 
stood  that  we  are  entirely  friendly,  entirely  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  always,  we  hope,  constructive.  Will 
you  then  always  remember  when  you  see  any¬ 
thing  in  this  paper  pointing  out  faults  and  mistakes 
in  the  League  or  any  other  organization,  as  we  see 
them,  that  we  have  just  one  object  in  mind — that 
is,  to  be  helpful. 

No  matter  what  faults  the  League  has,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  dissatisfied  you  may  be  over  the  milk 
situation,  every  dairyman,  whether  in  the  pool 
or  out,  would  be  much  worse  off  were  there  no 
organization.  The  League  and  the  other  coopera¬ 
tives  are  slowly  and  painfully  working  out  a  great 
Idea,  the  principle  that  men  can  work  together 
better  than  separately.  A  new  trail  is  being- 
blazed,  and  the  way  of  the  pioneer  is  always 
beset  with  trials,  danger  and  tribulation.  Wrong- 
turnings  will  be  followed  that  have  to  be  re¬ 
traced,  leaving  perhaps  bloody  footsteps  in  the 
snow.  Weary  and  almost  hopeless  miles  stretch 
on  and  on  until  the  heart  grows  faint;  but  up 
ahead  gleams  the  goal  of  a  little  better  day  in 
farming,  making  all  of  the  sacrifice  more  than 
worth  while. 


Never  has  there  been,  and  never  will  there  be 
any  millennium  in  the  farm  business.  It  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  a  business  of  small 
profits  and  hard  work,  but  as  we  see  it  the  one 
hope  that  can  make  farming  of  the  future  more 
tolerable  for  white  men  lies  in  organization. 
If,  therefore,  anything  should  happen  to  the 
League,  the  largest  of  these  cooperatives,  it  would 
be  a  calamity  from  which  farming  would  not 
recover  in  many  a  long  year. 


That  School  Bill 

"  V 

THE  article  by  Assemblyman  Witter  on  the 
opposite  page  explains  better  than  we  can 
why  the  American  Agriculturist  believes  that 
the  proposed  Rural  School  Bill  should  be  passed. 
Mr.  Witter  proves  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
district  schools  in  his  county  would  have  their 
taxes  lowered  if  the  bill  should  become  a  law. 
The  same  is  true  for  other  counties.  He  shows 
too  that  the  bill  would  give  rural  people  a  better 
system  of  local  administration  and  preserve  to 
them  both  the  integrity  of  their  district  school 
and  local  control  of  the  same. 

We  have  been  severely  criticized  because  we 
have  done  our  best  to  put  the  facts  about  this 
bill  before  our  people.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  received  many  encouraging-  letters  thanking 
us  for  the  information.  It  ought  to  be  plain  that 
the  most  American  Agriculturist  will  get  out 
of  its  support  of  this  bill  is  kicks  and  criticism, 
but  it  is  our  sincere  belief  that  its  passage  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  rural  sections  both  from 
a  financial  standpoint  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  educational  welfare  of  our  boys  and  girls. 
If  we  believe  this,  then  none  of  our  friends  would 
have  any  respect  for  us  nor  could  we  respect  our¬ 
selves  if  we  did  not  have  the  courage  to  say  what 
we  think.  We  feel  that  much  of  the  honest  opposi¬ 
tion  of  farmers  to  the  bill  is  based  more  on  hearsay 
and  on  unjust  misrepresentation  than  it  is  on  the 
r  jal  facts.  Few  people  have  actually  read  the  bill. 
Some  of  the  resolutions  that  have  been  passed  by 
local  farm  organizations  clearly  show  in  their  in¬ 
troductions  that  those  who  passed  them  had 
listened  to  attacks  on  the  bill  instead  of  actually 
reading  the  bill  itself. 

We  have  said  many  times  that  if  this  legislation 
is  not  wanted  by  a  majority  of  our  rural  people,  it 
certainly  ought  to  be  defeated.  But  in  spite  of 
the  loud  noise  of  the  opposition,  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  majority  are  opposed  to  this 
legislation.  We  are  sure  that,  if  it  is  not  passed 
there  are  going  to  be  a  good  many  thousand  rural 
school  taxpayers  who  will  be  sorry  and  a  good 
many  thousand  rural  school  patrons  who  have 
missed  an  opportunity  to  give  their  children  at 
least  a  little  better  educational  chance.  Don’t 
take  our  word  for  it.  When  it  is  introduced  in 
the  Legislature,  ask  your  Assemblyman  for  a  copy, 
read  it  and  then  if  you  don’t  like  it,  see  that  it  is 
defeated. 


Give  Us  Tax  Relief 

N  1922,  the  ratio  of  taxation  to  income  for 
farm  people  was  16.6  per  cent,  while  that  for 
the  other  people  was  11.9  per  cent.  What  chance 
has  a  farmer  to  cut  down  his  expenses  when  taxes 
eat  up  at  least  one-sixth  of  his  entire  income? 

There  have  been  a  good  many  different  kinds  of 
organizations  proposed  to  help  farmers  in  recent 
years,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  all  of  us  must  unite 
in  some  great  way  for  a  single  purpose — to  reduce 
farm  taxes.  _ 

Do  You  Want  the  Bonus? 

E  have  had  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  late 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  farmers  were  in 
favor  of  the  soldiers’  bonus.  It  has  been  argued 
that  the  majority  of  farmers  favor  the  bonus  both 
because  they  think  it  is  right  and  also  because  a 
large  number  of  farmers’  sons  would  benefit  from 
it.  When  we  were  asked  our  opinion,  we  frankly 
admitted  that  we  did  not  know,  and  the  only  way 
to  find  out  is  to  ask  farm  folks. 

Therefore,  we  are  going  to  conduct  a  little 


investigation.  When  you  have  read  this,  pick  up 
a  pen  or  pencil  and  write  in  a  sentence  or  so 
whether  you  are  for  or  against  the  bonus.  And 
while  you  are  at  it,  won’t  you  also  state  briefly 
your  views  on  the  Mellon  plan  of  tax  reduction. 
One  of  the  things  American  Agriculturist  is 
always  trying  to  do  is  to  make  farm  opinion  count 
where  it  will  do  some  good. 


Farm  Notes 

E  have  just  begun  some  test  work  on 
American  Agriculturist  farm  and  were 
very  much  pleased  by  the  way  the  cows  have 
started  off.  One  in  particular,  a  two-year  old 
heifer,  daughter  of  “Old  Dutch”  (Dutchland 
Colantha  Sir  Inka),  starts  with  the  production  of 
seventy-one  pounds  of  milk  a  day  testing  4  per 
cent,  butterfat. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

QUITE  some  several  moons  ago,  when  "I  was  a 
small  boy,  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
talking  ability  of  an  actor  in  one  of  the  infrequent 
shows  which  I  was  allowed  to  attend.  He  came 
on  the  stage  and  began  to  tell  in  a  monotonous, 
unvarying  tone  of  voice  a  story  of  a  jackrabbit. 
He  went  back  some  thousand  years  into  the 
history  of  the  antecedents  of  that  jackrabbit  and 
after  talking  in  the  same  high-pitched  voice  for 
at  least  ten  minutes  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
point  where  the  jackrabbit  had  been  born. 

When  the  actor  began  to  talk,  the  stage  was  full 
of  other  actors  who  served  as  his  audience,  but  as 
he  continued  on  and  on  and  on,  he  talked  all  of 
these  one  by  one  off  of  the  stage  until  finally 
they  were  all  gone.  He  never  missed  them,  but 
continued  without  break  or  pause.  Then  the 
furniture  began  to  move  off  a  piece  at  a  time,  until 
there  was  nothing  left  but  the  talker  and  the  chair 
on  which  he  sat.  When  he  got  out  of  this  chair  to 
emphasize  some  particular  point,  it,  too,  could 
stand  it  no  longer  and  disappeared  into  the 
wings.  When  the  curtain  came  down,  the  last 
the  audience  saw  of  him,  he  was  telling  the  story 
of  the  jackrabbit  and  had  evidently  only  just 
got  nicely  started. 

Many  times  since  in  real  life,  some  of  my  too 
expressive  friends  and  acquaintances  have  re¬ 
minded  me  forcibly  of  that  actor,  and  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  fair,  I  must  say  that  not  all  of  the  rapid 
fire  tongue  shooters  are  among  the  fair  sex ! 

I  know  of  no  group  of  men  more  impatient  with 
a  long  talker  and  speech  maker  than  the  farm 
bureau  men.  Certain  it  is  that  no  one  can  get 
away  with  a  long  speech  at  one  of  their  confer¬ 
ences  unless  he  has  something  pretty  much  worth 
while  to  say. 

K.  D.  Scott  of  Warren  County,  better  known 
among  his  friends  as  “Scotty,”  who  is  now  chief 
of  the  New  York  State  Sodbusters  (county  agents) 
tells  the  following  story  of  the  last  Extension 
Service  banquet  held  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture: 

“When  one  of  us  had  the  good  sense  to  crawl 
out  of  the  Extension  Service  banquet  gabfest  on 
all  fours,  he  performed  a  dual  service.  It  un¬ 
doubtedly  relieved  his  own  feelings  and  provided 
a  much  needed  relaxation  for  all  of  the  sufferers 
in  the  back  of  Risley  Dining  Hall. 

“After  a  period  of  inattention,  a  neighbor  of 
ours  inquired  as  to  the  point  to  which  the  speaker 
had  arrived.  He  asked,  ‘Is  the  resume  of  the 
history  of  extension  work  nearly  completed?' 
Upon  hearing  that  so  far  we  had  only  gotten  as 
far  as  the  boll-weevil  experiences,  he  exclaimed: 
‘Ye  gods!  The  movement  has  only  been  running 
ten  yeais.  Heaven  preserve  me  from  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  banquet  of  1950!’  ” 

Along  the  same  line,  one  of  my  Pennsylvania  ( 
farmer  friends  sends  me  the  following.  It  seems 
that  he  and  another  friend  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  where  they  had  to  listen  to  a  “wind-jammer" 
for  a  straight  two  hours.  The  friend  fell  into  a 
half  doze,  so  his  partner  fetched  him  a  good  hearty 
whack  on  the  back  to  wake  him  up.  Whereupon 
he  said : 

“Hit  me  again.  I  can  still  hear  him.” 


A 
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How  the  School  Bill  W ould  Lower  T axes 

Would  Bring  $120,000  More  Into  Tioga  County  Alone 


I  HAVE  recently  been  able  to  secure  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  some  of  the  provisions 
which  will  be  incorporated  in  the  school 
bill  soon  to  be  introduced  in  the  legislature. 
The  school  bill  first  introduced  last  year  was 
Senate  Bill,  printed  number  492.  This  was  later 
amended  materially  and  became  number  2117. 
The  bill  which  will  be  introduced  will 
be  changed  in  many  particulars  to 
meet  valid  objections  made  to  No. 

2117. 

I  have  obtained  the  following 
figures  upon  which  the  new  bill  will 
be  based. 

The  appropriation  made  for  schools 
in  this  State  in  1923  was  in  round 
numbers  $40,000,000,  of  which  $32,- 
000,000  went  to  cities  and  large 
villages  and  $8,000,000  to  rural 
schools.  Under  the  proposed  law  the 
appropriation  for  cities  and  large 
villages  will  be  the  same,  $32,000,000, 
and  that  for  rural  schools  will  be 
$20,000,000,  an  increase  of  $12,000,- 
000.  County  Treasurer,  Frank  S. 

Truman,  informs  me  that  the  rural 
schools  in  Tioga  County  (not  includ¬ 
ing  Owego  and  Waverly)  received  in 
1923  public  money  from  the  State  to 
the  amount  of  $81,930.18.  Under 
the  proposed  law  at  least  $200,000 
would  be  received  in  excess  of  the 
amount  paid  in  increased  State  taxes 
in  the  territory  affected  by  the  law. 

This  would  be  a  net  amount  of  about 
$120,000  in  excess  of  that  received 
under  the  present  law.  There  are  147 
rural  school  districts  in  this  county.  The  above 
amount  would  give  an  average  sum  to  each  dis¬ 
trict  of  more  than  $800  in  excess  of  that  now 
received.  These  figures  should  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  under  the  proposed  law  the  school 
taxes  now  paid  in  the  territory  affected  by  the 
law  in  this  county  would  be  materially  reduced, 
the  poorer  districts  receiving  the 
larger  percentage  of  reduction.  The 
school  districts  located  in  Owego  and 
Waverly  do  not  come  under  this  law, 
but  the  $120,000  additional  which 
will  be  paid  mostly  by  cities  will  find 
its  way  into  the  channels  of  trade  and 
all  parts  of  the  county  will  be  ene- 
fited  by  it. 

If  $12,000,000  additional  is  added 
to  the  State  budget  for  schools, 

New  York  City  will  contribute  more 
than  $8,000,000  of  that  amount. 

Some  people  have  suggested  that  if 
New  York  City  wras  willing  to  increase 
their  budget  so  much  for  the  beneHt  of 
the  rural  schools  there  must  be  some 
joker  in  the  bill.  In  answer  to  that  I 
have  heard  many  reasons  given.  One 
reason  given  at  the  hearing  on  the 
bill  by  Senator  Downing  of  New 
York,  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  Senate,  who 
introduced  the  bill,  was  substantially 
as  follows: 

“'There  are  about  10,000  young  people  who 
tind  their  way  from  the  rural  districts  of  the 
State  into  New  York  City  every  year.  The 
city  prefers  to  furnish  the  funds  and  have  more 
of  these  people  receive  a  high  school  education 
before  going  there.” 

Farming  requires  a  scattered  popu¬ 
lation  and  this  situation  makes  it 
more  expensive  per  child  to  provide 
schooling  in  the  country  than  in 
villages  and  cities.  Farmers  should 
not  be  penalized  on  account  of  this 
situation.  It  is  to  correct  the  effects 
of  this  condition  that  the  State  now 
offers  to  make  liberal  appropriations 
tor  these  communities. 

There  will  be  two  provisions  in  the 


By  HON.  D.  P.  WITTER 

Representing  Tioga  County  in  the  New  York  State 

Assembly 

bill  about  which  there  may  be  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion.  This  bill  will  provide  that  every  boy 
and  girl  in  this  State  shall  be  given  a  high  school 


education  free,  if  they  desire  it,  including  tuition, 
and  transportation  if  necessary,  this  to  be  paid  by 
the  Community  District,  the  State  furnishing 
additional  funds  for  that  purpose.  If  there  is  not 
a  high  school  in  the  Community  District,  they 
shall  be  conveyed  to  a  high  school  in  some  other 
district.  Under  that  provision  it  is  expected  that 


many  more  young  people  will  secure  a  high  school 
education  than  at  present.  This  provision  does 
not  require  the  establishment  of  more  high 
schools,  but  if  there  should  be  more,  the  State 
will  contribute  liberally  toward  the  building  and 
equipment.  The  second  provision  referred  o  is 
the  one  which  would  create  a  larger  tax  district 
for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  and 
reducing  taxation.  Perhaps  some 
would  prefer  to  keep  the  tax  districts 
the  same  as  at  present  and  pay  the 
higher  taxes  rather  than  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  Community  Board. 

I  am  quite  certain  the  State  will 
not  materially  increase  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  rural  schools  unless  a  larger 
tax  district  is  formed.  No  other 
practicable  way  has  been  suggested  of 
equalizing  the  school  taxes  between 
districts  having  a  high  and  low 
assessed  valuation  than  by  forming 
larger  tax  districts.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  need  be  fewer 
schools,  it  does  not  necessitate  the 
abandonment  of  a  single  existing 
rural  school. 

I  will  briefly  state  some  of  the  more 
important  provisions  of  the  new  bill: 

1.  IT  WILL  TRANSFER  MUCH 
OF  THE  AUTHORITY  NOW 
VESTED  IN  THE  STATE  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
TO  THE  PEOPLE  AND  LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES  THEREBY  GIV¬ 
ING  THEM  A  GREATER  MEAS¬ 
URE  OF  HOME  RULE  THAN 
THEY  HAVE  AT  PRESENT. 

2.  IT  WILL  TAKE  FROM  THE  DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENT  THE  POWER  TO  ABOL¬ 
ISH  A  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  AND  GIVE 
THAT  AUTHORITY  TO  THE  VOTERS  OF 
THE  DISTRICT. 

3.  A  rural  school  cannot  be  closed  for  one  year 
without  a  petition  being  signed  by  a  majority  of 

the  voters  in  the  district  and  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  community  board. 

4.  All  persons  appointed  on  tem¬ 
porary  commissions  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  the  larger  tax  districts 
must  be  residents  of  the  territory 
affected  by  the  law  and  one-half  the 
members  of  such  commissions  must' 
be  residents  of  common  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  These  commissions  are 
abolished  as  soon  as  their  work  is 
completed,  which  should  be  in  a  few 
weeks. 

5.  The  community  board  is  com¬ 
posed  of  one  member  from  each 
common  school  district  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  May,  and  the 
members  elected  in  the  union  free 
school  district,  if  there  be  one  in  the 
community  district.  Why  would  the 
people  of  a  school  district  vote  to  abolish 
their  district  when  by  so  doing  they  trill 
lose  a  representative  on  the  school  board? 

6.  The  intermediate  board  corre¬ 
sponds  and  takes  the  place  of  the 
present  board  of  school  directors  for 
each  supervisory  district  (but  with 
much  greater  power)  and  is  composed 
of  one  member  from  each  community 
district,  selected  by  the  community 
district  board  from  its  own  member¬ 
ship. 

7.  It  will  give  a  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  State, 
if  they  desire  it,  free  of  tuition  and 
transportation. 

8.  IT  WILL  REDUCE  THE 
SCHOOL  TAXES  PAID  BY  THE 
RURAL  RESIDENTS  IN  TIOGA 
COUNTY  BY  MORE  THAN 
$100,000  ANNUALLY. 

(Continued  on  page  Id) 
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Cowtesy  Xno  York  Tribune 


Study  the  Bill 

THE  article  on  this  page  on  the  Rural  School  Bill  by  As¬ 
semblyman  Witter  bears  out  what  we  have  said  many  times, 
that  is,  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  bring  a  reduction  of  school 
taxes  in  over  half  of  the  school  districts  of  New  York  State. 
Moreover,  the  reductions  will  come  where  they  are  most  needed — 
in  the  poorer  districts.  So  large  also  are  the  provisions  for  more 
State  aid  that  even  the  wealthy  districts  will  not  feel  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  valuation  and  taxation  for  which  the  bill  provides. 

We  have  also  said  many  times  that  neither  this  bill  nor  any 
other,  should  be  passed  if  farm  people  do  not  want  it.  But  it 
seems  too  bad  that  honest  opposition  to  a  good  measure  should 
develop  as  a  result  of  a  sensational  campaign  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  and  misstatements  of  the  true  facts  and  the  true  meaning 
of  the  principles  in  this  bill. 

The  Rural  School  Bill  with  several  amendments  will  probably 
be  introduced  soon  into  the  Legislature.  We  hope  you  will 
write  your  Assemblyman  for  a  copy  and  read  it  carefully  before 
making  your  final  decision. — The  EDITORS. 
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Kelly-Springfield — a  name 
that  inspires  confidence 

Kelly-Springfield  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  names  in  the  tire  industry. 

> 

Ever  since  the  days  when  the  carriages  of 
President  McKinley,  President  Faure  of 
France,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other  notabil- 
ities  rolled  on  Kelly-Springfield  tires,  Kelly 
products  have  had  an  international  reputation. 

Until  about  two  years  ago,  the  Kelly  output 
was  so  comparatively  small  and  the  prices  so 
much  higher  than  those  asked  for  other  tires  that 
Kellys  necessarily  were  sold  principally  in  the 
larger  cities. 

So  great,  however,  was  the  demand  for  Kellys 
that  a  huge  new  plant  was  built.  This  plant, 
with  its  far  larger  output  and  more  efficient 
equipment,  has  made  it  possible  to  build  even 
better  tires  than  before  at  a  lower  cost . 

Today,  the  farmer  can  equip  his  car  with  the 
finest  tires  built  for  no  more  than  he  would  have 
to  pay  for  tires  that  never  have  had  the  Kelly 
reputation. 


It  costs  no  more 
to  buy  a  Kelly 
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American  Agriculturist,  January  26.  ifll 


Problems  of  Distributio 


An  A.  A.  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  from  WE  At 


THE  subjectof  milk 
is  so  broad  and  far 
reaching  that  I  can 
only  hope,  in  a  short 
talk,  to  touch  but  lightly  on  the  subject, 
and  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  that, 
phase  of  the  industry  that  pertains  to 
the  problems  of  the  milk  distributor 
supplying  the  Greater  New  York  district. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  milk  business 
is  not  alone  the  farmer’s  business,  nor 
the  distributor’s,  nor  yet  the  consumer's. 
It  is  equally  the  community’s  business, 
and  only  the  cooperation  of  these  forces 
can  provide  the  corner-stones  upon  which 
to  construct  a  permanently  efficient  milk 
control  and  which  necessarily  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  the  public  health 
administration  of  any  community,  for 
milk  has  been  recognized  for  many  years 
as  the  most  valuable  food  we  possess. 

The  milk  business,  as  conducted  to-day, 
is  about  as  different  in  comparison  with 
that  of  years  past  as  is  the  radio  to  the 
antequated  methods  of  communication 
employed  by  our  forefathers.  The  present 
day  highly  developed  methods  employed 
in  milk  control  and  distribution  had  their 
start  during  the  period  1885  to  1890. 
This  was  the  advent  of  a  new  era.  Up 
to  that  time,  comparatively  little  was 
known  or  done  in  the  way  of  safeguard¬ 
ing  the  supply.  It  is  easy  to  trace  this 
development. 


By  P.  D.  FOX 


President,  Bordens  Farm  Products 
Company 


Dairying  One  of  the  Oldest  Arts 

Dairying  is  one  of  the  oldest  arts  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  obvious  that  as  long 
as  man  led  a  nomadic  life  the  art  did  not 
exist,  but  it  must  have  appeared  soon 
after  he  changed  his  mode  of  living,  when 
he  provided  fixed  abodes  and  particularly 
when  he  established  his  living  quarters  in 
large  cities.  Up  to  that  time  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  milk  was  largely  a  matter  between 
the  farmer  and  his  neighbor.  But  as 
these  rural  communities  grew  into  villages 
and  towns,  and  towns  into  cities,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  was  no  longer  within  the 
control  of  the  farmer,  and  as  the  cities 
grew,  the  source  of  supply  was  removed 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  center 
of  population,  so  that  while  New  York 
City  in  its  early  days  received  its  milk 
from  farms  located  at  its  outskirts,  the 
supply  to-day  is  transported  by  rail  from 
distances  up  to  nearly  500  miles.  This 
development  meant  the  advent  of  the 
middleman,  better  known  as  the  milk 
distributor. 

There  may  be  some  who  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  problem  of  the  milk  dis¬ 
tributing  company  is  merely  that  of 
buying  the  milk  from  the  farmer  and 
bottling  and  delivering  it  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  But  when  one  considers  that  the 
first  obligation  the  distributor  owes  the 
consumer  is  the  delivery  of  good  whole¬ 
some  milk,  it  can  then  be  better  appreci¬ 
ated  that  “quality”  and  all  that  it  means 
is  the  paramount  factor  in  his  problem 
and  that  service  is  second  only  in  con¬ 
sideration.  So  that  the  distributor's 
problem  necessarily  reaches  back  to  the 
very  source  of  supply,  namely,  the  dairy 
farm. 


The  Problem  of  Surplus 

The  milk  that  comes  to  the  New  York 
market  is  generally  purchased  on  the 
basis  of  weight  at  a  price  of  so  much  per 
100  pounds  plus  a  premium  for  each  point 
of  butterfat  in  excess  of  a  basic  standard. 
Contracts  are  made  with  the  dairymen 
through  their  selling  associations.  The 
distributor  must  take  the  entire  output 
of  the  farm  for  a  seasonal  period.  The 
retail  trade  requires  substantially  as 
much  milk  in  winter  as  in  summer.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  production  of  milk 
fluctuates  with  the  seasons  so  that  the 
distributor  must  necessarily  contract  for 
enough  milk  to  meet  his  needs  during  the 
low  production  months  and  which  finds 
him  with  a  surplus  supply  on  hand  during 
the  flush  or  high  production  months. 
The  production  variation  between  the 
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low  and  peak  peri 
may  mean  a  flucl 
tion  of  100%.  So| 
in  May,  June, 
July,  generally  the  peak  months, 
distributor  is  confronted  with  the 
lem  of  caring  for  a  heavy  surplus  sup 
and  he  must  hold  himself  in  reading 
manufacture  on  short  notice  the  sutj 
milk  into  butter,  cheese  and  other" 
products.  But  even  then  a  loss  on 
surplus  is  inevitable  since  milk  of 
grade  that  designates  the  city  milk  sup 
is  bought  at  a  higher  price  and  ; 
sequently  the  city  milk  distributor; 
not  hope  to  successfully  compete  \ 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  enga 
primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  bul 
and  cheese  in  territories  not  well  loca 
for  selling  milk  in  fluid  form  to  cit 
Making  sure  of  an  adequate  supply! 
ing  the  low  production  period,  yet  gua 
ing  against  an  excessive  surplus  dit 
the  peak  period,  is  one  of  the  m 
problems  that  confront  the  distributes 


Public  Health  Involved 
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It  may  be  safely  stated  that  there 
business,  certainly  none  that  is  so  da 
associated  to  the  public  health  and 
being  of  a  community,  that  is 
affected  by  sharp  seasonal  fluctuati 
and  weather  conditions  than  is  the 
Industry.  There  is  first  the  seas 
fluctuations  in  production  to  cont 
with.  The  costs  of  production 
marked  variations  during  the  seas 
months,  making  necessary  frequent 
justments  in  the  price  paid  the  fat 
and  in  turn  adjustments  in  the  p 
charged  the  consumer.  Then  there 
weather  conditions  that  are  variable 
that  affect  sales  up  or  down;  or  a  si 
rise  or  drop  in  temperature  may 
the  need  for  heavier  icing  in  the  first 
stance  or  greater  protection  of  the  sup 
in  winter  from  the  rigors  of  zero  wea 
while  transporting  the  supply  from 
country  to  the  city.  The  distrih 
attempts  to  anticipate  these  chai 
through  government  weather  forec 
which,  while  not  infallible,  are  an  ai: 
the  distributor  in  meeting  these  prott 
and  regulating  his  stocks  in  contort 
with  the  consumer’s  requirements 
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The  Journey  That  Milk  Takes 

Visualize  for  a  moment  the  route 
a  bottle  of  milk  takes  from  the  fan 
the  consumer’s  door;  consider  the  liaz; 
that  must  be  met  in  hauling  milk  i 
the  farm  to  the  distributor’s  coui 
station  over  miles  of  unimproved  coui 
roads  rendered  almost  impassable 
snowdrifts  in  the  winter  months  and 
in  the  spring  and  fall  seasons;  the  pos; 
incident  to  snow-bound  milk  trains 
the  traffic  problems  that  confront 
distributor  in  trucking  the  milk  from 
city  railroad  platforms  to  the  deb 
branches,  and  finally  the  hardships 
countered  by  the  deliveryman  as 
winds  his  way  through  dark  streets 
the  early  morning  hours,  oftenti 
through  a  blinding  snowstorm 


driving  rain.  These  are  some  of 


physical  obstacles  that  combat  the 
tributor  hi  his  charge  of  deliveriii 
bottle  of  fresh  milk  at  the  consun 
doorstep  each  morning  throughout 
year. 

Some  insight  into  the  magnitudf 
the  milk  business  caring  for  the  need 
New  York  City  and  immediate  vicii 
may  be  had  in  considering  that  about 
cars  of  milk  arrive  in  the  various  rail 
terminals  each  night.  Much  of  this 
comes  to  the  terminals  in  New  J« 
and  is  carried  by  ferry  across  the  Hu 
River.  During  19*22  there  was  an  avei 
of  about  3,000,000  quarts  of  milk  d» 
in  addition  to  180,000  quarts  of  cr< 
shipped  to  the  New  York  market 
figures  for  1923  will  undoubtedly  sur] 
the  record  of  1922. 

The  consumption  of  milk  in  this  vici 
( Continued  on  vaqe  82) 
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Loirican 


Agriculturist,  January  26,  1924 
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Servant  of  the  Millions 
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OUNDED  on  the  principle  that 
a  business  earns  the  right  to 
exist  only  as  it  serves,  the  Ford 
organization  has  grown  to  be  more 
than  a  business. 

It  is  an  institution  that  serves  millions. 

Ford  service,  through  33,912  stations 
in  America,  reaches  out  to  every  one 
of  the  Ford  Cars,  Ford  Trucks  and 
Fordson  Tractors  on  every  street, 
highway  and  farm  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

The  nearest  service  to  every  farm  is 
Ford  service— a  very  good  reason  for 
standardizing  on  Ford  equipment 
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CARS  •  TRUCKS  •  TRACTORS 
Ask  Any  Ford  Dealer 


tabled 

THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 
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Part  of  Woodward  Avenue  frontage  of  the  mammoth  Highland  Park  plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  largest  Automobile  factory  in  the  world 
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You  Can  Grow 

Scabby  Potatoes 

if  you  want  to. 

But  you  don't 
have  to.  Just  use 

Inoc-Sul 

Inoculated  Sulphur 

It  will  positively  overcome  the  scab  organism 
and  keep  the  crop  clean ,  bright  and  marketable 

OOILS  seldom  naturally  contain  too  much  sulphur,  and  are 
very  apt  not  to  contain  enough. 

Inoc-Sul  when  correctly  applied  to  the  soil  will  absolutely  be  of  no 
harm  whatsoever  to  the  potato  crop,  or  any  other  crop.  In  fact,  when 
used  according  to  directions  it  serves  as  a  stimulant  to  the  soil. 

Furthermore,  sulphur  is  one  of  the  necessary  plant  foods.  Therefore, 
Inoc-Sul  may  function  as  an  important  element  of  fertility. 

Inoc-Sul  is  dependable  insurance  against  potato  scab.  It  cleans  up 
infected  fields — it  keeps  uninfected  fields  clean.  It  is  inexpensive  and  easily 
applied,  requiring  no  special  machinery.  Broadcast  by  hand,  fertilizer  or 
lime  broadcaster,  or  seed  drill. 

Inoc-Sul  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  potato  scab  evil — it  overcomes 
the  scab  organism  IN  THE  SOIL,  not  merely  the  scab  on  the  seed,  as  does  seed 
treatment. 

Write  us  today.  We  will  without  cost  or  obligation  tell  you  all  about 
Inoc-Sul — what  it  is — where  to  get  it — how  to  use  it — how  it  will  save 
your  market  losses.  Tell  us  how  many  acres  of  potatoes  you  will  plant 
and  the  name  of  your  dealer.  Our  reply  will  be  worth  dollars  to  you. 

TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  CO. 
Desk  G  41  East  42nd  Street 

New  York  City 

InoC~Sul  is  the  best  form  of  sulphur  for  any  farm  use — dusting 
oppi  seed->  preserving  manure,  fertilizer,  soil  corrective  and  livestock. 


Fence 

THE  longer  a  fence  lasts,  the 
less  it  costs  per  year.  On  this 
basis,  Anthony  Fence  is  the  most 
economical  fence.  At  the  same 
time,  it  affords  utmost  protection 
to  stock  and  crops  and  renders  a 
never -failing,  every-day,  depend¬ 
able  service — at  little  or  no  up¬ 
keep  outlay. 

Hang  your  fence  on  Arrow  T-Steel 
Fence  Posts  and  secure  stronger, 
straighter ,  better  f ences.  Larger  an¬ 
chor  plates  lock  the  post  firmly  into 
the  ground.  Frequent  notches  per¬ 
mit  every  line  wire  to  be  attached. 

At  dealers  everywhere. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  Ac  WIRE  COMPANY 


Chicago 


New  York 


Boston 


Denver 


San  Francisco 


Harris  Northern  Grown  Corn 

For  planting  in  New  York  or  New  England  there  is  nothing  more  important 
than  to  use  corn  that  was  grown  in  the  north.  We  have  unusual  facilities 
for  drying  seed  corn  and  can  offer  seed  that  is  of  very  strong  vitality,  and 
that  was  grown  in  western  New  York  Such  seed  is  very  much  superior  to 
western  or  southern  seed  for  the  Eastern  states,  either  for  ensilage  or  grain. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Buy  Direct 

Whether  you  have  a  small  garden  or  a  large  farm,  you  should  have 
tlte  Harris  Seed  Catalogue  Our  prices  are  much  lower  than 
charged  by  city  seedsmen,  and  there  are  other 
advantages  in  buying  direct  from  the  farm. 

Ask  for  catalogue,  and  if  you  raise  vegetables 
for  market  please  mention  it. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  R  F  D,7,  Cold  water,  N.  Y 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


The  How,  When  and  Where 
of  Spreading  Manure 

THOSE  of  us  who  were  brought  up  on 
dairy  farms  and  have  passed  the 
fortieth  milestone  along  the  highway  of 
life,  do  not  need  to  use  the  imagination 
to  understand  the  conditions  described  in 
Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s  article  on  the 
handling  of  manure. 

Most  of  us  have  had  first-hand  expe¬ 
rience  with  those  methods  which  were  in 
vogue  some  30  to  40  years  ago.  In  those 
good  old  days  the  winter  quarters  for  the 
dairy  herd  was  usually  a  lean-to  built 
along  one  side  or  one  end  of  the  hay  barn. 
And  the  “chores”  through  the  winter 
consisted  of  foddering  two  or  three  times 
per  day,  turning  the  cows  out  once  a  day 
to  go  a  half  mile  or  less  to  fill  up  on  ice 
water,  and  shoveling  the  manure  out 
through  several  window  holes  with  slide 
doors  in  them.  The  accumulated  manure 
of  a  herd  of  15  to  20  head  of  stock  assumed 
no  inconsiderable  proportions  by  the 
time  spring  came,  and  it  was  frozen 
practically  all  the  way  through. 

“Something  to  Be  Gotten  Rid  Of” 

The  first  farm  work  in  the  spring  was  to 
attack  this  frozen  mountain  with  axes, 
pickaxes,  crowbars,  forks  and  shovels, 
and  draw  and  spread  it  on  some  field. 
Of  course  it  went  on  in  chunks  and  fork¬ 
fuls  and  did  not  cover  so  very  much 
ground.  But  what  did  it  matter?  The 
virgin  soil  of  most  of  these  farms  pro¬ 
duced  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all, 
without  fertilizers.  Manure  was  some¬ 
thing  to  be  gotten  rid  of  as  easily  as 
possible,  rather  than  a  valuable  sub¬ 
stance  to  be  conserved  and  made  as 
profitable  as  possible. 

But  the  virgin  soil  gradually  lost  its 
fertility,  and  more  and  more  the  farmer 
was  forced  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
providing  some  fertilizer  if  his  fields  were 
to  continue  to  produce  profitable  crops. 

In  my  experience  as  a  farmer  I  have 
made  the  efficient  handling  of  manure 
something  of  a  hobby.  In  frequent  drives 
about  the  country  in  different  directions, 

I  have  made  it  a  point,  so  far  as  possible* 
to  observe  the  different  methods  of 
different  farmers  and  also,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  observe  and  analyze  the  results 
of  those  different  methods. 

There  are  some  definite  conclusions 
which  I  have  arrived  at  in  my  own  mind, 
and  which  I  have  endeavored  to  incor¬ 
porate  into  my  own  practice. 

The  first,  and  to  ray  mind  the  most 
important  of  these  conclusions,  is  that 
for  general  farm  crops  under  average 
conditions,  a  light  fine  coat  of  manure  is 
more  profitable  than  the  same  manure 
spread  thicker  on  less  land.  The  good 
average  crop  over  the  larger  acreage  is 
more  profitable  in  a  general  way  than  the 
bumper  crop  on  a  small  acreage. 

“Spread  It  Fine  and  Far” 

Hence  my  slogan  is,  “spread  it  fine 
and  far.”  So  much  for  the  how  of  it. 

But  where  and  when  to  spread  it  is 
quite  another  question.  Here  again  expe¬ 
rience  and  observation  come  in  and  formu¬ 
late  a  set  of  rules,  which  with  reasonable 
variations  to  fit  individual  cases,  will,  I 
believe,  enable  most,  of  us  to  get  the  best 
possible  returns  from  our  investment  iu 
manure.  So  far  as  “where”  is  concerned, 
the  most  profitable  place  is  the  new  seed¬ 
ing  first,  with  a  fine  even  coat. 

One  of  the  most  successful  soil-builders 
and  crop-getters  I  have  ever  observed 
covers  his  new  seeding  first  and  spreads 
the  manures.  It  is  not  thrown  in  chunks 
off  of  a  fork  but  every  bit  is  shaken 
through  a  six  tine  fork.  It  takes  time  and 
work,  of  course,  but  in  his  case  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  profitable  time  and  labor. 
Second  choice  of  place  falls  on  the  coming 
season’s  corn  ground.  And  on  most  farms 
there  will  be  enough  to  give  the  new 
seeding  a  proper  coat  and  to  get  quite  a 
start  on  the  corn  ground.  Third  choice 
rests  on  year-old  meadow. 

There  are  some  factors  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
the  time  to  spread.  On  reasonably  level 
land  which  is  not  subject  to  overflow  or 
( Continued  on  page  90) 
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urpee's 


The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalog 

PLANTERS  in  all  parts  of  America  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  realize  that  it 
pays  to  sow  good  seeds.  Burpee’s  Quality 
Seeds  are  the  standard  by  which  others  are 
judged. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  House  of  Burpee 
has  introduced  more  distinct  new  vegetables 
and  flowers  that  are  now  in  general  cultiva¬ 
tion  than  have  any  three  other  American  Seed 
Houses  combined. 

For  1924  we  are  offering  some  of  the  finest 
new  varieties  that  have  been  introduced  in 
recent  years.  Amongst  the  Burpee  Novelties 
is  our  wonderful  new  Sweet  Pea.  The 
President  Harding,  named  by  special 
permission  of  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  our  new  catalog  we  are  also  introducing 
the  Philadelphia  Bush  Lima,  which  is 
the  earliest  and  most  prolific  of  all  Lima  Beans, 
and  two  new  Sweet  Corns,  Delicious 
and  Sunnybrook,  which  are  a  new  de¬ 
velopment  out  of  our  famous  Golden  Bantam*. 
New  Giant  Snapdragons,  new  Zin¬ 
nias,  new  Dahlias,  new  Gladioli,  and 
a  new  Self-Pruning  Tomato  are  some 
of  the  new  creations  which  are  offered  this  year 
exclusively  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Company. 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  our  catalog.  It  is  the 
catalog  that  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the 
Best  Seeds  That  Grow. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you 
free.  Write  for  your  Annual  today. 


TEAR  HERE 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 


3lease  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee's  Annual 
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Name 


R.  D.  or  ST. . 
Post  Office 
State  . 
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Fruit  Men  Gather  at  Roch¬ 
ester  Meeting  of  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society 

IN  his  opening  address  on  January  15, 
C.  S.  Wilson  of  Hall,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society, 
remarked  that  he  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of  such  a  large  attendance  on  the  opening 
day.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  at  Egerton  Park,  Roches¬ 
ter,  and  continued  until  the  18th. 

Undoubtedly  the  weather,  which  was 
unusually  fine,  was  responsible  for  the 
heavy  attendance.  Exhibition  Hall  was 
crowded  with  exhibitions  of  fruits. 

The  interest  of  the  meeting  was  fairly 
well  divided  between  marketing,  includ¬ 
ing  packing,  and  spraying.  In  comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  marketing  end  of  the  fruit 
growing  business,  President  Wilson  said 
that  it  was  his  opinion  that  growers 
should  cut  out  some  of  the  less  desirable 
varieties.  He  stated  that  last  year  141 
varieties  were  grown  in  New  York  State, 
which  was  by  far  too  many. 

Dusting  versus  spraying  was  the 
subject  of  considerable  discussion.  The 
main  speakers  on  this  subject  were 
Prof.  P.  J.  Parrot  and  G.  L.  McLeod  of 
the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva  and  Prof.  H.  H.  Whetsel  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca. 

On  Wednesday,  Dr.  R.  W.  Thatcher, 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  addressed  the  meeting. 
Other  speakers  of  the  week  included  T. 
E.  Cross  of  Lagrange ville;  Richard  Well¬ 
ington  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Rankin  of  Geneva, 
L.  H.  Strickland  of  Lockport,  S.  F  Nixon, 
Westfield,  Raymond  Hitchings,  Syracuse, 
W.  D.  Chase,  Hilton,  T.  D.  Whitney, 
Stanley,  C.  J.  Hepworth,  Milton,  Dr. 
C.  W.  Flint,  Syracuse  University,  Dr. 
G.  F.  Warren  and  G.  W.  Cavanaugh, 
( Continued  on  page  81) 


How  the  School  Bill  Would 
Lower  Taxes 

( Continued  from  page  69) 

Knowing  the  above  facts  and  holding 
the  position  I  do  as  the  representative  of 
the  people,  I  have  felt  it  was  my  duty  to 
do  what  I  could  to  explain  the  provisions 
of  this  important  bill  to  as  many  residents 
of  the  county  as  possible.  In  fact,  I  would 
justly  expose  myself  to  severe  criticism 
if  I  did  not  do  so.  As  soon  as  the  new 
bill  has  been  introduced  and  printed  I 
will  send  a  copy  to  any  person  sending 
their  name  and  address  to  me  at  the 
Assembly  Chamber,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasts.  Extra- copies 
will  be  printed  which  will  probably  be 
sufficient  for  all  applicants. 

I  have  always  desired  to  know  the 
wishes  of  my  constituents  when  they  act 
upon  the  provisions  of  a  bill  which  is 
before  the  legislature  for  consideration. 

I  am  sure  I  cannot  be  expected  to 
seriously  consider  petitions  or  resolutions 
which  are  based  wholly  upon  articles  or 
letters  published  in  newspapers,  or  other¬ 
wise,  when  they  do  not  apply  to  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

The  rural  school  bill  to  be  introduced 
soon  may  not  be  the  best  in  all  particulars 
which  can  or  will  be  written,  but  there 
are  at  least  three  provisions  in  it  which 
will  live  and  some  day  will  be  enacted 
into  law.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  LARGER  MEASURE  OF 
HOME  RULE  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS. 

2.  FREE  TUITION  AND  TRANS¬ 
PORTATION  ADVANCED  FROM 
THE  GRADES  TO  THE  COMPLE¬ 
TION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL,  THEREBY 
GIVING  THE  COUNTRY  BOY  AND 
GIRL  THE  SAME  FINANCIAL 
ADVANTAGES  NOW  ENJOYED  IN 
CITIES  AND  LARGE  VILLAGES. 

3.  A  MORE  UNIFORM  AND 
LOWER  TAX  RATE  FOR  SCHOOL 
PURPOSES. 

If  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
betterment  of  country  life,  and  indirectly 
the  whole  State,  will  join  hands  in  an 
honest  effort  to  produce  the  best  bill  to 
that  end  we  may  hope  to  see  it  become 
law  in  the  near  future.  - 


"I  can’t  afford  it” 


OCCASIONALLY  we  hear  from  a  farmer 
that  he  "can't  afford”  a  J.  B.  Colt  lighting 
and  cooking  system ! 

Yet  this  same  man  would  sit  there  and  tell 
us  that  he  loved  his  family,  and  that  his  wife 
was  the  greatest  help  a  man  could  have.  He 
would  think  nothing  of  buying  a  high-priced 
cow  or  of  putting  hundreds  of  dollars  into  im¬ 
proving  his  barn  —  but  he  "couldn’t  afford” 
to  pay  a  comparatively  small  amount  for  an 
improvement  to  his  home  that  would  repay 
him  many  times  in  better  living  conditions; 
an  improvement  that  would  save  his  wife 
hours  of  drudgery — that  would  make  his  home 
a  bright,  cheerful  place  where  neighbors  would 
enjoy  calling — that  would  keep  his  children 
on  the  farm— that  would  encourage  reading, 
and  cleanliness,  and  other  good  habits. 

The  question  is  not  "can  he  afford  it.”  He 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Your  family  deserves  the  comfort  and  con¬ 
veniences  of  a  J.  B.  Colt  Carbide-gas  system. 
Your  wife  deserves  the  saving  of  energy  that 
results  from  Union  Carbide-gas  cooking  and 
from  the  Colt  self-heating  iron.  Your  whole 


family  deserves  the  benefits  that  good,  healthy 
light  brings  to  any  home. 

The  Colt  system  is  perfectly  simple,  perfectly  auto¬ 
matic —  no  lamps  to  clean,  no  parts  to  replace,  no 
matches.  It  consists  of  a  generator  which  is  buried  in 
a  convenient  place  in  the  yard,  and  which  requires  no 
attention  except  recharging  (average :  two  or  three  times 
a  year)  with  Union  Carbide  and  water,  and  removal  of 
residue,  which  then  gives  useful  service  as  a  white¬ 
wash,  soil  corrective,  or  germicide. 

From  this  "gas-well,”  the  carbide  gas  is  carried 
throughout  house,  porches,  barn,  poultry  buildings  and 
grounds,  by  concealed  iron  pipes  which  do  not  deface 
walls  or  ceilings. 

In  spite  of  its  greater  capacity  and  many  other  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  genuine  J.  B.  Colt  generator  costs  no 
more  than  inferior  systems,  and  competent  authorities 
on  insurance  and  safety  rate  the  Colt  system  safer  than 
the  illuminants  it  replaces. 

Write  today  for  complete  information  on  what  car¬ 
bide-gas  lighting  will  do  for  you  and  the  very  favorable 
terms  on  which  you  can  buy  a  Colt  plant. 

N.B.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  inferior  imitations  of 
the  Colt  plant.  Representatives  for  the  genuine  Colt 
system  can  furnish  credentials. 

Union  Carbide  for  use  in  the  Colt  system  is  distrib¬ 
uted  from  more  than  150  conveniently  located  Union 
Carbide  warehouses  throughout  the  country  —  direct  to 
the  user  at  factory  prices.  There  is  one  near  you. 


NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 
ROCHESTER.  N  Y, 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY- Dept.  A 

Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  Carbide  lighting 
and  cooking  plants  in  the  world 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


You  Gan  Tell  GLOBES  by  Their  Roofs 

JHal  llfflL  \T THEN  you  buy  a  GLOBE  SILO  you  know  you 

O  VV  are  ffettdng  a  s^°  which  is  durable  and  gives 

/TSJh! 'a J  OTAA  perfect  service.  But  more!  You  know  that  it  will 
'CllliHMni  save  you  money.  The  exclusive  GLOBE  extensive 
rral'SKH  roof  giyes  l°o%  storage  space — takes  care  of 
Vu  Hf  jfryffry  setthng — and  reduces  the  cost  -per  net  ton  capacity. 

GLOBE  SILOS  are  made  of  high  quality  fir  and  spruce. 
Vvfel  O  t  Heavy  matching,  double  spline,  sealed  joints  and  our  flexible 

JH  '  Oil  I ,  door  combine  to  make  it  absolutely  airtight.  Swelling  and  shrink- 

ing  are  taken  care  of  by  hoops  easily  adjustable  from  ladders. 

cataioK°a*nd  prLX  Address  Globe  Silo  Company  Box  104  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

If  You  Have  Anything — 

To  Buy ,  Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 
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A  penny  a  day 

la  the  average  cost  per 
cow  for  the  use  of  Kow- 
Kare  as  a  preventive 
of  disease  and  aid  to 
big  milk  yield. 


iearly  Every  Cow 
Cm  be  made  a  Big  Milker 

Cow  owners  have  learned  that  no  effort 
on  the  farm  pays  so  handsomely  as  the  drive 
for  more  milk .  Over  90%  of  the  so-called 
poor  milkers  are  capable  of  much  better 
results  than  is  obtained  from  them.  An  im¬ 
proved  health  standard  is  a  sure  booster  of 
milk  profits. 

No  wonder.  Dairy  experts  say  that  under  average 
conditions  a  yield-increase  of  only  10  °/o  will  double 
the  net  profit  of  dairying.  The  fixed  cost  per  cow  of 
feed  and  care  is  about  the  same  regardless  of  yield. 
After  this  cost  is  met,  every  pint  of  milk  is  added  profit. 

Perfect  health  has  more  to  do  with  big  milk  yields 
than  breeding  or  feeding.  “Forcing"  the  milk-making 
organs  to  greater  efforts  ends  disastrously  unless  extra 
demands  are  met  with  extra  support  of  the  cow’s 
vitality. 

Kow-Kare  is  invaluable  to  cow  owners.  It  increases 
the  activity  of  the  milk-making  function  by  promoting 
vigorous  health  in  the  genital  and  digestive  organs. 
It  prevents  or  relieves  cow  diseases  and  disorders  by 
helping  these  organs  to  function  as  nature  intended. 
Its  benefits  are  widely  recognized  for  the  treatment  of 
Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scours, 
Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appetite. 

Let  Kow-Kare  help  you  to  greater  milk  profits.  Your  feed 
dealer,  general  store  or  druggist  can  supply  you  —  large  size 
can  $1.25 ;  medium  size  65c.  Order  direct  from  us  if  your 
dealer  does  not  have  Kow-Kare.  We  pay  postage. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  82  page  book,  “The  Home 
Cow  Doctor.”  It  will  show  you  the  way  to  greater 
profit  from  your  cows. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.,  LyndonvilIe,VL 


•J On  thousands  oP  ^ 
farms  KO  W-  KARE  if 

'Standard  commenC 

Here  are  just  a  few 
extracts  from  letters 
such  as  we  receive  in 
every  mail  from  cow 
owners : 

Wm.  E.  Starkey, 
Austin,  Ind:  “I  have 
found  KOW-KARE  is 
the  best  medicine  for 
milch  cows  that  there 
is.  I  found  that  it  al¬ 
ways  paid  to  feed  it 
whenever  my  cows 
went  down  on  the 
quantity  of  milk  they 
were  giving.  I  have 
cured  several  cows 
that  were  down  and 
could  not  get  up. 

James  H.  MeClintick, 
Solon,  Me. :  “  1  had  a 
cow  that  retained  the 
afterbirth  for  five 
days,  when  I  decided 
to  try  your  Kow-  Kare . 
Three  doses  removed 
the  afterbirth  com¬ 
pletely  and  she  is  now 
all  right.  After  that  I 
decided  to  feed  KOW- 
KARE  to  two  other 
cows  for  experiment. 

It  increased  the  flow  of 
milk  of  one  of  them 
nearly  one-half;  the 
other  gave  more  milk 
than  formerly  and 
gained  in  flesh.  KOW- 
KARE  is  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it. 


Joseph  Stott,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn.:  “1  find 
that  by  giving  a  few 
doses  of  KOW-KARE 
it  will  keep  cows  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  the 
result  will  be  more 
milk— just  what  we 
want. 


Free  toYou ! 


The  Mosft'Wonderful 
DAIRY  BOOK  EverWritten 


Get 
Yours  VoW 


This  magnificent  book  was  written  for  you.  It 
contains  many  profitable  pointers  for  dairymen  and 
fourteen  full  page  color  illustrations  of  the  World’s  Champion  Cows 
of  various  breeds.  It  is  a  masterpiece !  Each  big  illustration  alone  is 
well  worth  framing.  Only  a  limited  number  are  left. 

Your  Copy  is  Ready 

Give  us  these  facts: — the  number  of  cows  you  own — the  name  of  your  local 
dealer  and  his  address.  Then  we  will  forward  your  copy  of  this  unusual 
book — free!  Every  dairyman  will  prize  this  volume.  Get  yours  now- 
first  come,  first  served. 

20  Extra  Quarts  of  Milk 

Count  ’em  From  Every  Sack  of 

International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed 

as  compared  to  using  wheat  feed  or  ground  skillfully  processed  and  mixed,  thus  insur- 
grains.  We  guarantee  this  increase  has  been  ing  a  big  extra  gain  in  milk.  Accept  no 
secured  in  hundreds  of  actual  tests.  Both  substitute.  Inferior  brands  offered  by  other 
protein  and  molasses  produce  milk.  Inter-  mills  cannot  produce  the  same  profitable 
national  Special  Dairy  contains  both.  This  results  as  International  Special  Dairy.  Order 
great  feed  is  digestible  and  palatable  and  is  some  today. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Live  Dealers  and  District  Sales  Agents  Wanted 


E 


HOT  BED  SASH 

^  4  on  CYPRESS, well  made 
$  I  iOU  with  cross  bar,  tenons 
I  1  securely  fastened. 
Glass,  $2.50  per  box,  50  sq.  ft. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 
Dept.  2  Baltimore,  Md. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

_‘l  Saved  26%c  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  alsoaave. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Depfc S03MUN6I6*  IKQ- 


Why  I  Prefer  Columbian 
Wyandottes 

A  BOUT  twelve  years  ago  I  became 
A  interested  in  <  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  I  purchased  a  setting  of  eggs  and 
hatched  out  eight  chicks.  Two  fell  out 
of  the  nest  and  were  killed  and  two  dis¬ 
appeared  later.  I  raised  four  to  maturity, 
two  pullets  and  two  cockerels.  Later,  one 
of  the  pullets  died  from  some  unknown 
cause.  Not  being  easily  discouraged,  I 
purchased  two  old  hens  from  one  of  the 
best  breeders.  From  this  trio  my  flock 
has  been  developed.  To  prove  what  my 
Columbians  could  do,  I  have  tried  them 
against  several  other  breeds  under  the 
same  conditions. 

We  tried  them  against  a  pen  of  pure 
bred  Barred  Rocks  and  right  here  let  me 
say  that  one  Rock  pullet  began  laying 
about  the  same  time  the  Columbians 
started.  But  she  became  broody  three 
times  before  the  Columbians  ever  started. 
We  tried  Reds  and  the  same  thing  held 
true  with  them,  not  only  in  broodiness 
but  in  heavy  winter  laying.  In  both  of 
these  trials  the  Columbians  developed 
much  faster.  As  far  as  broilers  are  con¬ 
cerned  we  find  them  much  superior  for 
they  are  small  boned  and  carry  more 
meat  on  the  breasts. 

White  Wyandottes  Next  Best 

We  also  tried  out  single  and  rosecomb 
Black  Minorcas.  These  will  lay  more  in 
spring  and  summer,  but  they  don’t  do 
well  here  in  northern  New  York  with  its 
zero  winter  weather.  The  strongest 
competition  came  from  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  which  I  believe  could  be  made  to 
give  our  birds  a  lively  chase.  But  we  are 
a  little  partial  to  the  Columbians  as  we 
like  their  markings,  so  we  have  stuck  to 
them.  Furthermore,  it  is  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  breed  something  that  takes  a  little 
more  attention. 

We  have  improved  them  until  we 
believe  that  we  have  one  of  the  best 
flocks  in  our  locality.  We  get  whiter 
eggs  and  lots  of  them.  Our  pullets  often 
weigh  six  pounds  and  start  laying  when 
six  months  old.  Some  of  our  hens  have 
gone  as  high  as  eight  and  one-half  pounds 
but  of  course  they  are  fat.  That  is 
another  point  in  favor  of  the  Columbians, 
they  keep  in  good  condition  on  less  food 
than  the  other  breeds  we  tried,  although 
they  seem  to  be  more  particular  what 
they  eat.  But  when  they  are  not  such 
big  eaters  and  when  we  look  in  the  egg 
basket  we  don’t  care  so  much. — Mrs. 
C.  J.  D.,  New  York. 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  BLACK 
GIANTS 

WHEN  you  print  some  more  about 
“Breeds  of  Poultry  I  Prefer” 
please  include  my  two  cents  worth  about 
the  Jersey  Black  Giants,  the  real  utility 
bird.  Their  skin  is  as  yellow  as  butter  and 
they  grow  big,  ideal  for  table  purposes. 
On  top  of  that  they  lay  a  white  egg,  so 
desired  in  the  market.  Black  Giant 
capons  go  as  high  as  15  and  16  pounds. 
When  it  comes  down  to  real  utility,  there 
is  nothing  that  can  compare  to  the  Big 
Black  Birds. — A.  J.  H.,  New  York. 


GIVE  ME  LEGHORNS 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  Mr.  Kroll’s 
discussion  about  his  favorite  breed  of 
poultry,  especially  where  he  voiced  his 
opinions  about  the  White  Leghorns.  Say 
what  you  will,  the  White  Leghorn  is  the 
standard  egg  machine,  especially  if  you 
intend  to  sell  your  eggs  in  the  New  York 
market.  We  know  that  New  York  con¬ 
sumers  demand  a  white  shell,  no  matter 
what  we  may  try  to  tell  them  to  the  con¬ 
trary  about  an  egg  being  an  egg  whether 
it  is  white  or  brown.  Furthermore,  they 
will  pay  a  premium  for  that  white  shell. 
So  I  say,  let’s  make  the  most  of  it  and 
get  the  premium. 

In  addition  to  a  white  shell,  New  York¬ 
ers  prefer  an  egg  with  a  pale  yellow  yolk. 
They  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for 
that  feature  also,  one  more  to  make  the 
most  of. 

(Continued  on  page  91) 


'THAT’S  why  the  Automatic  Incu- 
-*•  bator  produces  bigger,  stronger 
chicks,  and  more  of  them.  We 
guarantee  results!  Your  invest¬ 
ment  is  absolutely  safe. 


INcubatorS 

have  many  big  features  not  found  in  other 
machines.  Positively  cannot  overheat — 
cannot  under  heat !  The  Automatic  Re¬ 
volving  Chute  prevents  it.  Get  our  catalog 
— compare  the  Automatic  with  others — con¬ 
vince  yourself  of  its  outstanding  superiority. 
W e  have  the  size  you  need.  Write  us  today. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
Est.  1912  Dept.  13  Delaware,  Ohio 


EXPRESS 
PREPAID 

Made  of 

California  REDWOOD. 

„  —  covered  with  galvanized 
El  (2)  iron, double  walls, air  space 

between,  built  to  last  for 
years;  deep  chick  nursery,  hot 
oaptui .ivocaicB.  ct  water  heat,  copper  tanks. 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial~-money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lncubatorCo..Box  103  Racine,  Wis- 


Sh!ppe_ _ 

plete,  set  up, 
ready  to  run. 
Express  paid 
East  of  Rockies. 


Thebiggest  money-saving 
fencecatalogyou  ever  re¬ 
ceived  .Write  for  it  today. 
See  the  money  you  can 
save— compare  my  Low 
Factory,!  reight  prepaid 
irtces  on  fence,  gates,  barb 

tviro  ate  An  1 1  Kmr  nntll 


FENCE 

GATES 

POSTS 

ROOFING 

PAINT 


.  etc.  Don’t  buy  until 
you  iret  this  Bargain  Fence  Book.  150  styles. 
Samples  to  test  and  book  FREE. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dept. 3005 Cleveland.O^ 


Read  the 

BABY  CHICK 

Advertising 

Page  91 


MAGIC  BROODER 

The  only  brooder  with  a  gas 
chamber.  Famous  for  high -grade 
onstruction :  large  coal  capacity : 
ton-clinker  grate:  top  and  bot- 
om  draft  regulation:  improved 
1  hermoqtats:  slide  for  cleaning 
smoke  flue.  The  MAGIC  is  posi¬ 
tively  chill-proof:  fire-proof,  gas¬ 
proof  and  dependable.  Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold  on 
30  days  guarantee.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Write  for  particulars  about  our 
new  roof  pipe.  A  wonderful  invention.  Catches  all  con¬ 
densation  above  roof. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY 
321  Pennington  Avenue  Trenton,  N.  J. 


BROODERS 

and  INCUBATORS 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  save  money.  We 
pay  express  charges 
Write  today  for  free  cata¬ 
log  and  new  low  pri.es. 

Inter-State  Sales  Co., 
582  Ash  St.,  Tipton,  Ind. 


CABDtCnC  Most  Profitable  chickens, 
0*vDilCbUd ducks,  turkeys  and  geese. 
Choice,  pure-bred  northern  raised.  Fowls, 
eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices.  Ameri¬ 
ca's  great  -poultry  farm.  At  it  31  years. 
Valuable  100-page  book  and  catalog  free. 
R.F.NEUBERTCo..  Bx  822,  Mankato.  Minn 


_ FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES! 

Illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 

|  and  copy  01  “The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents 

(JLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  Dept.  4  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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by  15  Years* 
Growing  Success 

FOR  over  15  years,  Hin- 
man  Milkers  have  been  put 
to  the  test  of  time,  experience 
and  practicaluse  on  thousands 
of  dairies,  large  and  small.  The 
owners  of  these  machines 
have  had  plenty  of  time  to  find 
out  just  what  their  Hinman 
Milkers  can  do. 

Hinman  users  have  given  the 
results  of  their  experience,  in  their 
own  written  statements,  to  every 
dairy  owner  in  the  country. 

They  have  definitely  proved  the 
unqualified  success  of  Hinman 
Milkers  and  demonstrated  beyond 
question  that  this  machine  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  farm  invest¬ 
ments  a  man  can  make.  Get  some 
of  their  statements.  They  speak 
of  better  profits,  and  lightened 
work  to  you. 

Send  for  Literature  and  Catalog 
containing  statements  of  Hinman 
Users’  experience,  and  the  sound 
reasons  why  these  are  the  milkers 
that  have  proved  themselves  such 
a  pronounced  success.  Write  now, 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 
Seventeenth  St.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Agents 

A  few  good  op¬ 
portunities  open. 
Write  at  once. 

V  A 


Hinman  Electric 

Every  Hinman  advan¬ 
tage  for  the  small  dairy 
equipped  with  electric 
power.  No  installation. 
Write  for  information. 


/ 


HINMAN 

MILKER 


*  f  from 

Clipped 

L  Cows 

^  It  pays  to  clip 

udder,  flanks 
and  underline  of 
stabled  cows  once  a 
month.  Clip  them  all 
over  this  spring.  Keeps  them  in 
better  condition.  Clipped  cows  give 
more  milk — more  butter  fat.  Clip  with 
Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine 

Best  made.  Ball  bearing.  Easy  running. 
Clips  fast.  Lasts  1  on  tr.  Simple  to  use.  At  deal* 
era  $12.75;  or  send  $2  and  pay  balance  on  deliv¬ 
ery.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  back. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
5664  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 

World’ elxirotBtMakeraofClipjnno  and  Shear - 
Lino  M'ichinea.  Complete  Catalog  on  Request. 


Special  Prices  for 


Special  Prices  for 
Early  Orders 

Every  Economy  Silo  Is  equipped  with 
our  famous  Storm  -Proof  Anchor  System, 
making  silo  a  permanent  structure. 
Write  for  prices  and  free  Illustrated 
catalog  of  silo. 

Also  headquarters  for  all  sizes  of 
Water  Tanks.  Prices  on  request.  Fac¬ 
tories:  Frederick,  Md.,  and  Roanoke,  Va. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  B  Frederick,  Md. 


$1500  Gets  325  Acres  with 
25  Dairy  Cattle,  Team,  Tools 

Winter’s  hay,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  flock  poultry,  cream 
separator,  vehicles,  full  implements,  tools,  etc.,  included; 
%  mile  village;  good  markets;  productive  dark  loamy 
tillage,  30-cow  brook-watered  pasture,  wood  and  timber 
to  market  for  price  of  all,  125  apple  trees;  buildings  valued 
S7000;  fine  2-story  11-room  house,  fireplace,  4  big  barns, 
etc.  To  settle  immediately  $5000  gets  all,  only  S1500 
needed.  Details  page  20  Ulus.  Catalog  Bargains— many 
•states.  Copy  free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  150R 
Nassau  St..  New  York  City. 


Salt  in  the  Ration 

E.  E.  Roe 


THE  impressions  we  get  in  early  life 
stay  with  us.  One  of  the  first  things 
I  can  remember  is  going  with  father  on  a 
Sunday  morning  to  the  back  pasture  to 
salt  the  young  stock.  In  the  fall,  after 
they  had  run  all  summer,  they  were  as 
wild  as  young  deer,  but  their  eagerness  to 
lick  the  salt  made  them  for  the  moment 
forget  their  fear  of  us.  This  impressed 
me  with  the  great  need  of  always  seeing 
that  cattle  have  all  the  salt  they  want. 

As  a  general  principle,  I  think  most 
dairy  cows  get  too  little  salt.  Different 
feeders  have  different  ways  of  feeding  salt. 
I  keep  mine  within  reach  of  the  cow  all  of 
the  time  so  that  she  can  take  an  occa¬ 
sional  lick  whenever  she  feels  like  it,  and  I 
find  that  she  feels  like  it  pretty  often. 
Some  men  feed  salt  at  irregular  intervals 
with  the  regular  ration.  The  trouble 
with  this  method  is  that  one  is  apt  to  for¬ 
get  it  for  a  too  long  time  so  that  a  cow  gets 
too  little  most  of  the  time  and  probably 
over-eats  of  it  when  she  does  get  it. 

I  have  a  theory  with  which  I  think 
most  dairymen  will  agree  that  the  more 
water  a  cow  drinks,  the  more  milk  she  is 
apt  to  give.  It  is  the  one  legitimate  way  of 
watering  the  milk.  I  think  also  that  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  get  a  lot  of  water  down 
the  milch  cow  is  to  see  that  she  gets  all 
the  salt  she  will  possibly  eat  all  of  the  time. 


WHAT  ABOUT  LIME  AND 
PHOSPHORUS  IN 
THE  RATION? 

I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  the  last  year  or  two 
about  feeding  cows  more  lime  and  phosphorus.  Is  this 
a  necessary  practice;  [if  so,  why;  in  what  forms  should  it 
be  fed;  and  how? — H.  W.  T.,  New  York. 

GOOD  feeders  have  been  giving  more 
attention  of  late  to  the  necessity  of 
minerals  in  the  cow’s  ration.  The  scien¬ 
tists  tell  us  that  the  animal  body  requires 
at  least  a  dozen  different  minerals  and 
that  a  continued  lack  of  any  one  of  them 
will  cause  trouble.  Fortunately,  most  of 
these  minerals  are  contained  in  a  plentiful 
supply  in  the  regular  feed  but  there  are 
two  or  three  which  are  apt  to  be  lacking. 
Of  course,  salt  is  one  of  them.  Lime  and 
phosphorus  also  probably  need  to  be  sup¬ 
plied.  These  last  two  form  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  mineral  content  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  body,  and  about  half  the  mineral 
content  of  the  milk.  So  large  is  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  cow  in  heavy  production  for 
lime  and  phosphorus  that  if  these  two 
minerals  are  lacking  in  her  feed,  she  will 
take  them  out  of  her  bones. 

Legume  hay,  such  as  clover  and  alfalfa, 
are  very  rich  in  lime  and  feeding  them  is 
a  good  way  to  supply  needed  lime  in  the 
ration.  Steam  bone  meal  or  finely 
ground  limestone  contains  both  lime  and 
phosphorus  and  can  be  added  cheaply  to 
the  regular  feed.  Care  should  be  taken 
however  to  put  them  through  at  least  a 
twenty-mesh  sieve.  Feeding  these  min¬ 
erals  is  yet  in  the  experimental  stage.  No 
one  seems  to  be  absolutely  sure,  but  most 
of  the  knowledge  so  far  points  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  their  use.  At  any  rate,  the 
cost  is  very  small  and  there  is  no  known 
risk  in  feeding  them. 


FEED  FOR  A  COW  ABOUT  TO 
FRESHEN 

I  have  a  young  cow  which  is  noV  dry,  due  to  freshen  in 
about  a  month.  Would  you  kindly  advise  me  what  feeds 
to  include  in  her  rations  and  in  what  proportion  they 
should  be  used.  The  animal  is  33*2  years  old,  had  one  calf 
in  1922  and  has  been  milked  from  that  time  until  a  month 
ago.  Her  greatest  past  production  has  been  about  16 
quarts  per  day.— E.  R.  K.,  New  York. 

THE  amount  of  feed  necessary  for  this 
cow’s  ration  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
her  size.  A  900-  or  1000-pound  cow  would 
not  necessitate  as  much  as  a  cow  weighing 
1200  pounds.  She  should  be  fed  all  the 
good  hay  she  will  eat.  She  should  be 
receiving  a  regular  ensilage  ration  any¬ 
where  from  4  to  10  pounds  of  grain,  de¬ 
pending  a  great  deal  upon  her  weight  and 
size.  Her  grain  ration  should  consist  of 
the  following  mixture:  400  pounds  hom¬ 
iny,  200  pounds  wheat  bran,  200  pounds 
ground  oats  and  200  pounds  oil  meal.  Of 
course,  this  ration  should  have  added  to  it 
a  small  amount  of  salt,  possibly  about 
\l/2  to  1000  pounds  of  grain. 
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STAR  STALLS  are  shipped 
assembled,  ready  to  drop 
into  place  as  soon  as  they 
reach  your  bam.  A  few  minutes 
and  the  job  is  done,  and  time  and 
money  saved.  As  you  add  to  your 
herd,  you  can  put  in  extra  units 
just  as  easily — clamp  them  to  the 
curb  in  a  few  minutes’  time,  and 
they’re  ready  for  the  cows.  Get 
further  details  from  your  STAR 
dealer,  or  mail  coupon  at  once. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.,  Harvard,  Ill. 

San  Francisco  Minneapolis  Albany  Los  Angeles 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co.,  Dept.  A-41,  Industrial  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  . i . cows . young  stock . horses. 

Please  send  me  free  floor  plans  and  other  suggestions.  I  am  considering  [  remodeling  3 

a  barn  next . Send  free  plan  book  [no] 

Name . . . : . 

Address . . . . 


The  STAR  Line  includes 
Stalls,  Stanchions,  and 
Pens,  Litter  Carriers, 
“Harvester”  Hay  Tools, 
Garage  Equipment,  Feed 
Trucks,  Water  Bowls, 
Door  Hangers,  Steel  Fence 
Postsand  Farm  Specialties. 

Get  This  Valuable  Book 
of  Modern  Bam  Plans 

FREE! 

Put  up  a  STAR  barn  and 
have  the  best  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood!  Big  plan  book  free. 
Just  check  proper  place 
when  you  send  coupon. 


★  COMPLETE  BARN  OUTFITTERS  ★ 


ABOVE  photo  shows  what  a  violent  storm  did  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Homer  Brown, 
ii  of  James  ville,  N.Y.  A  howling  gale  ripped,  tore  and  crushed  the  bam  into  a 
mass  of  splintered  wreckage.  Look  at  the  two  Craine  Silos.  Just  as  straight,  sound, 
and  solid  as  if  nothing  had  happened ! 

Here’s  evidence  of  the  exceptional  strength  you  get  in  a  Craine.  Think  what  that 
strength  saved  Mr.  Brown.  It  will  save  you  money  too — save  repair  and  replacement 
costs.  That’s  real  silo  economy.  And  all  thru  its  longer  life,  the  Craine  3-wall  con¬ 
struction  with  its  waterproof,  frost-stopping  silafelt  in  the  center,  gives 
you  better  protection  to  valuable  silage. 

Get  all  the  facts  about  Craine  Silos.  They  are  worth  money  to  you.  Write  today 
for  catalog  with  valuable  silo  facts.  Special  discounts  on  early  orders. 

[  Time  payments  if  desired 

Craine  Silo  Company 

Box  120  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


9*-! 


CRAINE 


Proof  of 


I 


i 
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For  improvements  that  last 
a  lifetime  and  longer. 

The  local  ALPHA  Dealer  is 
a  cement-service  man. 

See  him. 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL 


New  York 
Baltimore 
fronton,  Ohio 


Boston  Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh  St.  Louis 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


MILK  CANS 

20-30-40  Quart  Sizes 

Made  from  heavy,  tough  wrought  steel— double  tinned — they 
wear  well  and  the  handles  are  shaped  just  right  to  fit  your 
hand. 

We  sell  only  makes  of  high  quality— yet  our  prices  are  reason¬ 
able.  * 

From  34  years  experience  we  know  you’ll  find  satisfaction  with 
our  line  of  milk  cans  and  other  dairy  equipment. 

Progressive  dairymen  have  bought  supplies  and*  equipment 
from  us  since  1889. 

Write  me  for  prices 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 


Creamery ,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn  Equipment 

59- A  Murray  Street  New  York  City 


YOU  CANT  CUT  OUT  THOROU^HPIN 

BUT  YOU  CAN  REDUCE  kTHEM  WITH 


or 


ABSD 

0  TRADE  6 


MARK  RED. U.S. PAT.  OFF. 


without  laying  up  your  horse.  Does  not  blister  or  remove  the  hair. 

ABSORBINE  penetrates  quickly  and  Is  healing,  cooling  and  soothing — strengthens  and 
invigorates  tired,  lame  muscles  and  tendons — allays  pain  and  inflammation — reduces 
soreness  and  lameness. 

ABSORBINE  is  purely  herhal,  and  safe  to  use  anywhere.  In  addition  to  being  an 
effective  liniment,  it  is  a  powerful  antiseptic  and  germicide.  Therefore,  ABSORBINE, 
applied  to  a  sore  or  wound,  kills  the  germs,  makes  the  wound  asepticaily  clean  and  pro¬ 
motes  rapid  healing.  Effective  in  Poll  Evil,  Quittor,  Sores,  Lacerations,  Bruises, 
Cuts  or  Speed  Cracks. 

Mr.  Fred  White,  Box  676,  Payne,  Ohio,  writes:  “I  purchased  a  bottle  > 
of  your  ABSORBINE  and  used  as  you  directed.  The  puff  all  disap¬ 
peared  before  I  had  the  bottle  quite  all  used  up.” 

SEND  FOR  FREE  HORSE  BOOK  F 

which  gives  valuable  information  about  the  care  of  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  well  worth 
having  and  is  yours  for  the  asking  without  expense  or  obligation. 

ABSORBINE,  $2.50  a  bottle  at  druggists,  or  postpaid^  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.  579  Lyman  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Sheep  and  Cow  Men  Plan 
Year’s  Business 

E.  C.  Weatherby 

GROWING  the  one  blade  of  grass 
for  less  money  and  selling  that 
blade  to  net  more  money  to  the  producer,” 
seems  to  sum  up  the  discussions  and  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  four  farm 
organizations  that  met  in  Syracuse  the 
week  of  January  7th  to  11th  inclusive  for 
their  annual  meetings.  The  fact  that 
more  economical  production  as  well  as 
cooperative  marketing  was  discussed  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  basic  principle  for  success 
is  being  considered.  I  believe  that  too 
little  thought  has  been  given  to  more 
economical  production.  We  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  mere  organization  of  coop¬ 
erative  associations  is  going  to  make  our 
farms  or  our  herds  pay. 

The  week  started  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  then  came  the  New 
York  State  Breeders  Association  meeting, 
followed  by  meetings  of  the  New  York 
State  Holstein-Friesian  Association  and 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
of  County  Sheep  Growers  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.  The  meetings,  except 
that  of  the  sheep  breeders,  were  held  in 
the  new  Coliseum  recently  completed  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  Grounds.  This 
building  lends  itself  admirably  to  the 
holding  of  such  meetings  save  for  the 
inconvenience  of  getting  to  the  place. 
Probably  this  inconvenience  cut  down  the 
attendance. 

“Winter  Show”  Discussed 

To  take  full  advantage  of  the  facilities 
offered  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds  a  Win¬ 
ter  Show  and  general  “round  up”  of  farm 
organizations  tvas  discussed  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  organizations.  Committees  were 
appointed.  The  result  of  this  discussion 
will  probably  mean  a  meeting  of  more 
organizations  during  one  week  at  Syra¬ 
cuse.  The  nature  of  the  Winter  Show 
has  not  been  suggested.  It  will  probably 
include  exhibits  of  livestock  and  products 
of  New  York  State  farms. 

Prof.  Stocking  Heads  Dairymen’s 
Association 

The  reelection  of  Prof.  W.  A.  Stocking 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  as  president,  adoption  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  favoring  mid-winter  joint  meetings 
of  farm  organizations  in  Syracuse,  and 
addresses  dealing  with  the  economic  situ¬ 
ation  affecting  the  dairy  farmer  marked 
the  closing  sessions  of  the  New  York 
State  Dairymen’s  Association  annual 
meeting. 

C.  F.  Bigler  of  Syracuse  was  elected 
vice-president.  He  takes  the  place  of 
Floyd  C.  Overton  of  Adams  who  was 
killed  in  an  accident  on  his  farm  early  in 
the  winter.  Thomas  E.  Tiquin  of  Albany 
was  reelected  Secretary  and  R.  R.  Kirkland 
treasurer.  W.  E.  Davis  of  Auburn,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Guernsey  Breeders 
Association,  was  elected  a  director. 

Directors  reelected  are:  C.  A.  Brown, 
Watertown;  H.  S.  Sweetland,  South 
Dayton;  H.  C.  Large,  New  York;  Dorr 
W.  McLaury,  Milford,  and  A.  S.  Chap¬ 
lin,  Wolcott. 

Dean  Cook  Toastmaster 
In  the  evening  much  inspiration  was 
gained  from  “the  Farmer  of  the  North 
Country,”  Dean  H.  C.  Cook  of  Denmark, 
who  presided  as  toastmaster.  Dean 
Cook  had  on  his  toast  list  Charles  Wesley 
Flint,  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University; 
E.  A.  Powell,  noted  Holstein  breeder  of 
Syracuse;  Charles  H.  Tuck  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  .Cooperative  Association, 
and  others  of  like  caliber  whose  talks, 
mingled  with  the  philosophy  of  Dean 
Cook,  made  the  evening  one  of  inspira¬ 
tion  to  be  summed  up  like  this — “We 
cannot  live  solely  unto  ourselves  if  we  are 
to  help  in  the  great  problems  of  the  farm 
that  are  being  solved  through  more  effi¬ 
cient  production  and  better  marketing.” 

Discuss  Control  of  Tuberculosis 

Of  gll  the  addresses  and  papers  given 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
( Continued  on  page  85) 


Now  Sold 
Direct  To  You 


We’ve  cut  every  possible 
penny  from  our  prices.  The 
famous  Peerless  Fence,  Steel 
Posts,  Gates,  Roofing  and  Paints 
are  now  down  to  rock  bottom. 

Our  new  plan  of  selling  direct  to 
farmers  has  made  this  possible  by 
cutting  out  all  in-between  profits. 

SAVE  40% 

Get  our  big  104  page  catalog, 

fiving  lowest  prices  ever  quoted. 

arm  fence  as  low  as  19  cents  a 
rod.  Same  high  Peerless  quality 
that  has  made  our  goods  standard 
for  years.  We  ship  quickly  from  Factories  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Adrian,  Mich. ,  or  Memphis, Tenn. 
Write  for  FREE  BOOK  today.  Address 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Depti  130  Cleveland,  Ohio 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cowhide,  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  lur  on,  and  make  them 
Intoeoats  (for  men  and  women), robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered;  or  we 
can  make  your  hides  into  Oak  Tanned 
Harness  or  Slaughter  Sole  or  Belt  Leath¬ 
er;  your  callsklns  into  Shoe  Leather. 

Colors,  Gun  Metal,  Mahogany,  Russet  or 
lighter  shade.  Calfskins  tanned  in  the 
lighter  shades  of  shoe  leather,  also 
make  elegant  stand  and  tablo  covers; 
great  for  birthday,  wedding'  and  holi¬ 
day  gifts. 

LET  US  FIX  YOUR 
WORN  FURS 

freshen,  repair  and  reshape  them 
deeded.  Furs  are  very  light  weight, 
therefore  it  would  cost  but  littlo  to  send 
by  Farcel  Post  and  g'et  our  estimate  of  cost;  then  we 
will  hold  them  aside  awaiting  your  decision.  If  you  say 
“go  ahead,”  very  well;  we  will  do  so  and  hold  them 
free  of  storage  until  you  want  them.  If  you  say  “no,” 
we  will  return  them  post-paid. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  and  style  book  combined  give9 
a  lot  of  useful  information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides.  About  our  safe  dyeing  process  on 
cow  and  horse  hides,  calf  and  fur  skins.  About  dressing 
fine  fur  skins  and  making  them  into  neckpieces,  muffs 
and  garments.  About  taxidermy  and  Head  Mounting. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
571  Lyell  Ave„  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


D  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock 
->None  Better— 54  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata« 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegel  ables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford,  ill 


FREE  BOOKon 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Describes  cause,  effects  and  treat¬ 
ment;  tells  how  farmers  in  all  parts 
of  D.  8.  are  stopping  the  ravages 
of  this  costly  malady. 

Write  for  free  copy  today • 

ABORNO  LABORATORY 
1 1  Jeff  Street,  Lancaster,  WIs.  


BREED  SILVER  FOXES 

Profits  large.  We  sell  outright 
and  can  ranch  for  year  or  more; 
fully  insured  and  production 
guaranteed.  SPECIAL  small 
monthly  payment  proposition. 

SILVERPLUME  FOXES 

Box  2036  Met.  Bldg.,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  “EM” 


TRAWBERRIES 

TOWNSEND’S  Centurv  Catalog  Now  Ready 


S’ 

TOWNSEND’S 

Century 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fully  describes  and  illustrates  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries.  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25%  to  50% 
on  every  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  15  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c  postpaid 

Send  for  1924  Bargain  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs.  Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Special  Prices  to  Large  Planters. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


Trannorc  are  you  getting  full  value  for  your  Furs? 
1 1  tippers  Does  your  dealer  figure  half  profit?  Get 
wise,  sell  to  headquarters.  We  ask  that  you  ship  us  with 
your  own  price  and  assortment.  O.  Ferris  &  Co., 
Dept.  A.  A.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


H0MESPUNT0BACC0,  ^S0df  t* 

Smokinsr,  five  pounds,  $1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  twenty,  $3.50.  Pipe  and 
Recipe  free.  Send  no  money.  Pay  when  received. 

KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  CO.,  PADUCAH,  KY, 


LEAF  TOBACCO. 


Chewing  5  lbs.  SI.75;  Ten 
S3. 00;  Smoking  51bs. 
SI. 25:  Ten  S2.00:  pipe  and  recipe  free,  pay  when  received. 
COOPERATIVE  FARMERS,  PADUCAH,  KENTUCKY 
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Fence  Posts  that  “Stay  Put” 

Concrete  Combines  Neatness  and  Worth 

WHEN  only  a  By  F.  G.  BEHRENDS  sort  of  reinforcement, 

few  posts  are  properly  located 


to  be  made,  they  can  be  cast  in  a  wood 
mold  which  may  readily  be  made  at  home. 
If  many  are  to  be  made,  it  is  better  to 
purchase  a  metal  mold,  many  types  of 
which  are  on  the  market.  Although  it  is 
possible  to  make  posts  of  a  great  variety 
of  shapes,  some  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig. 
1,  the  square  post  with  sharp  corners  is, 
for  a  home-made  mold,  as  desirable  a 
shape  as  any. 

Having  decided  upon  the  shape,  the 
next  consideration  is  the  making  of  the 
gang  mold.  The  size  of  the  mold  will 


A  concrete  fence  is  neatness  in  itself  and 
adds  value  to  the  farm. 


determine  the  amount  of  concrete  that 
should  be  mixed  at  any  one  time.  Rather 
than  break  the  bags  of  cement  it  is  better 
to  construct  the  mold  so  that  it  will 
accommodate  a  one-bag  mix,  a  two-bag 
mix,  etc.  It  has  been  found  that  when 
using  a  1  : 2  :  3  mixture,  5  posts  can  be 
cast  each  7  feet  long  and  5  inches  by  4 
inches  at  the  bottom;  3  inches  by  4  inches 
at  the  top. 

How  to  Build  a  One-Bag-Batch  Mold 

The  finished  mold  must  be  assembled 
on  some  solid  surface,  such  as  a  barn 
floor  or  a  platform.  If  a  platform  is  to  be 
built,  make  it  8  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide, 
using  matched  boards  nailed  to  3  stringers 
of  2"  x  4"  material  placed  on  edge. 
See  Fig.  2. 

The  end  and  side  pieces  should  be  made 
of  2"x6"  material;  the  two  side  pieces  will 
each  be  7  feet  long,  one  end  piece  will  be 
3  feet  and  the  other  2  feet  long.  The 
division  strips  of  which  there  are  four, 
should  be  of  1"  x  6"  material.  Each  one 
is  l"  x  6"  x  7'.  The  five  pallets  each  of 
which  is  7  feet  long  should  be  made  from 
2"  x  6"  material,  as  follows:  Select  a 


Figure  1— Three  suggested  shapes  for  con¬ 
crete  fence  posts.  Note  the  locations  for 
the  reinforcing  rods. 


straight  edge  on  each  piece.  From  this 
straight  edge  measure  in  5  inches  on  one 
end  and  3  inches  on  the  other.  With  a 
straight  edge  or  chalked  line  mark  a 
straight  line  connecting  the  two  points. 
With  a  saw  rip  off  the  small  piece.  Cut 
the  ends  off  square.  Eight  cleats  and 
wedges  should  be  made  similar  to  those 
shown  in  Fig.  2. 

After  making  the  parts  as  described 
assemble  the  mold  on  a  floor  or  platform, 
nail  on  the  cleats  and  brace  the  forms  by 
means  of  the  cleats  and  wedges.  The 
assembled  mold  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  As 
constructed  this  gang  mold  will  be  filled 
by  a  one-bag  batch.  If  a  larger  mold  is 
desired  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to 
enlarge  it  by  five’s,  thus  a  ten  post  gang 
mold  will  require  a  two-bag  batch  to  fill  it, 
etc. 

Posts  Must  Be  Reinforced 

Although  strong  in  bearing  loads  that 
are  placed  upon  it,  concrete  will  not  with¬ 
stand  loads  that  tend  to  bend  or  pull  it 
apart.  These  bending  strains,  with  a 
fence  post,  may  come  from  either  direc¬ 
tion  along  the  line  of  the  fence  or  from 
within  or  without  the  enclosure.  Some 


(Fig.  1)  must  be  used  to  counteract  these 
strains.  Since  reinforcement  in  the  center 
is  of  little  use  the  quarter-inch  round  or 
square  steel  rods  are  located  near  each 
corner  (where  the  bending  strains  are 
greatest)  and  %-inch  from  the  surface  to 
protect  them  from  possible  exposure. 
As  concrete  will  not  stick  to  old  iron  rods 
that  are  dirty  or  coated  with  a  coat  of 
rust  they  should  not  be  used.  Wire  is 
usually  purchased  in  coils  and  is  difficult 
to  straighten  so  that  it  will  stay  in  the 
proper  place  while  placing  the  concrete. 
Economy  of  time  and  greater  certainty  of 
successful  results  follow  the  use  of  metal 
rods. 

Since  the  forms  are  small  and  the  con¬ 
crete  must  be  well  worked  against  them 
it  is  best  to  use  a  finer  textured  concrete 
such  as  is  obtained  from  a  1  : 2  : 3  mix¬ 
ture;  1  bag  of  cement,  2  cubic  feet  of  sand 
and  3  cubic  feet  of  gravel.  The  aggregates 
should  be  clean,  well  graded  and  carefully 
mixed  as  previously  explained.  Do  not 
get  the  mixture  too  wet. 

Since  the  molds  are  to  be  used  many 
times,  it  is  desirable  to  grease  or  oil  them 
before  placing  the  concrete.  Old  oil 
drained  from  the  crankcase  of  an  engine 
will  prove  satisfactory  for  this  purpose. 
After  oiling,  place  a  layer  of  concrete  in 
the  molds  one  inch  thick.  For  each  post 
place  two  X-bich  rods  for  reinforcement 


Figure  2 — A  fence  post  mold  that  will  take 
care  of  a  one-bag  batch  of  a  1 :2 :3  mixture. 


on  this  layer  of  concrete.  Locate  each 
one  yi  of  an  inch  from  each  side.  Con¬ 
tinue  placing  concrete  in  the  forms  until 
within  >2-ineh  from  the  top.  Imbed  the 
other  two  reinforcing  rods  in  the  concrete 
and  fill  the  mold  to  the  top.  With  a 
trowel  or  other  tool  work  the  concrete 
well  along  the  sides  of  the  mold  to  insure 
a  dense  smooth  surface.  Level  off  the 
concrete  with  a  straight  edge  and  finish 
the  surface  with  a  trowel. 

On  the  day  following  the  casting  of  the 
posts,  they  should  be  protected  by  a 
covering  of  moist  straw  or  damp  sand. 
After  one  or  two  days,  if  carefully 
handled,  the  forms  can  be  removed,  the 
posts  can  be  carried  from  the  forms,  on  the 
pallets,  and  set.  aside  to  cure.  During  the 
first  week,  they  should  be  sprinkled  daily. 
They  may  be  piled  on  some  level  surface, 
but  they  should  not  be  piled  one  on  top 


Concrete  posts  and  studs  eliminate  troubles 
with  broken  corners. 


of  the  other.  Under  favorable  conditions 
they  should  be  strong  enough  to  set  after 
thirty  days. 

Before  the  forms  are  used  again,  they 
should  be  cleaned  and  oiled. 


We  have  been  readers  of  your  paper 
for  seven  years,  and  enjoy  reading  it  very 
much.  It  has  news  for  all  the  family. 
-W.  S.  B„  Ohio. 


We  Help 
Farmers 

to  Use 
Concrete 


That  is  what  the  Portland  Cement  Association  is 
for — to  tell  people  the  best  and  easiest  way  to  use 
Concrete,  and  to  show  how  it  can  save  them  money. 

No  matter  what  permanent  improvements  you 
need  around  your  farm,  whether  it  is  a  feeding  floor, 
manure  pit,  silo,  storage  cellar  or  foundation,  we  can 
give  you  simple,  easy-to-follow  instructions  for 
making  it  of  Concrete. 

Just  write  us  and  tell  us  how  you  are  thinking  of 
using  Concrete,  and  we  will  send  you  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  need  free  of  charge. 

"You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  easily  you  can 
build  permanence  into  your  farm  improvements 
with  firesafe,  weatherproof,  economical  Concrete 
construction. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

10  High  Street  Finance  Building  347  Madison  Avenue 
BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 

o/t  National  Organization 
to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

Offices  in  25  Other  Cities 


VlMOGENE*% 
£  Wonderful 
NewRaspbem 

| fffPd 


|||^ 


Biggest 
Grown ; 


i  a-  guaranteed  iTeea  j 

ttfcaveraqe 

Easily  worth  $  10.  J 


Special  price 


Prices  way  down  now— mine  are  lowest  because  my  plan  of  selling1 
direct  from  nursery  to  you  eliminates  ALL  WASTE,  ALL  extra 
[expense.  No  commissions  to  pay,  no  traveling  expense. 

Being  the  actual  grower  on  a  large  scale  in  my  400- 
nursery,  my  prices  are  based  on  large  volume,  small 
profit.  This  means  biggest  values,  highest  guaran- 
:  ■•^^teed  quality  that  your  money  ever  bought  from 

I  a0!700©*  anywhere,  anytime. 


ImproveYourlot 


A  few  dollars  spent  right  now  "or 
the  right  assortments  will  do 
WONDERS  IN  LANDSCAPING  and 
improving  your  lot,  will  add  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  to  values,  to  si  _ 
nothing  of  the  beauty  and  charm  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  various  col¬ 
ors  embodied  in  shrubs, 
plants  and  ornamentals, 

1  Shrubs  $7.00 

cturo  above  contains  17 
Barberry  (Jap.),  1 
Crimson  Rambler  Ros  o ,  10  Spirea  Van 
Houttei.  3  Spirea  Anthony  Waterer— 
a  collection  that  would  cost  three  times 
what  I  ask  anywhere  else.  My  special 
advertising,  get  acquainted  offer  makes 
this  a  real  bargain  for  $7.00.  Other  bar¬ 
gain  landscape  collections  and  pictures 
in  catalog. 

EVERGREENS 

Millions  of  them  waiting  for  you  in  our  ||p 
nursery,  every  size,  any  variety,  FROM 
THE  ORNAMENTALS,  a  few  of  which  should  bo‘%1 
■et  out  on  every  lot,  to  the  windbreak  varieties  w 
which  should  shelter  every  farm  home  TO  SAVE 
FUEL  and  protect  live  stock  against  winter  8 
chilly  blasts,  thereby  saving  feed.  All  my 
evergreens  are  hardy  northern  varieties  with 
highly  developed  root  systems^and  are  all  sold 
under  my  ironclad  guarantee.  Ranging  in  price 
from  $2.50  per  100  up. 


say 


Imogene  Raspberry 

7b  Customers 

1  /  JD  The  biggest  grown  —  VERT 
/  I  JUICY.  DELICIOUS  FLAVOR— 
I  ‘-J  will  be  the  pride  of  the 
«■  -  neighborhood  wherever 

grown— only  a  small  supply  of  these  plants  avail¬ 
able  —  and  these  I  WILL  DISTRIBUTE  AMONG  MY 
customers  free  of  charge  on  a  special 
proposition.  Write  today  for  full  particular*. 
Try  one  of  these  wonderful  propositions. 

Rosebushes  Given  Away 

To  advertise  Ferris  QUALiTY--to  make  New 
Customers  —  new  friends  —  to  prove  that  I 
give  biggest  values  for  the  money  —  I  will 
give  all  my  early  customers  Rosebushes 
Free.  Write  today  and  get  my  big  special  offer. 

BARGAINS 

When  I  say  my  prices  are  lowest  1  mean  it.  My  cus¬ 
tomers  are  sure  of  it,  and.to  convince  you  I  list  be¬ 
low  a  few  of  the  many  bargains  contained  in  my 
catalog— Don’t  miss  this  great  opportunity. 
Strawberries,  choice  8  varieties  .  .  .  100  for 

Farris  Progressive  Everbearing  Strawberries  50  for 
Red  or  Black  Raspberries,  choice  7  b©9t  varieties,  20  for 


Concord  Grapes  one  year 
Blackberries,  choice  of  three  varieties 
Bridal  Wreath  (Spirea  Van  Houttei)  • 
Iris,  the)  oldtime  garden  favorite  •  . 

Snowberry  one  year  size  .  .  .  . 

Indian  Currant,  one  year  size  *  .  . 

Roses,  choice  of  seven  .varieties  •  • 

Assorted  Phlox 
Golden  Glow 

Gladioli  Bulbs,  assorted  varieties  •  . 

Asparagus 


12  for 
12  for 
8  for 
8  for 
5  for 
5  for 
8  for  $1 
4  for  f  1 
8  for  f  1 
20  for  1 1 
26  tor  $1 

Your  choice  of  any  6  of  the  above  Bargains.  $5 

BIG  CATALOG  FREE 

The  best  catalog  I  have  ever  published,  in  fact  the  best  I 
have  ever  8een.  Beautifully  illustrated,  showing  Fruits, 
Shrubs, Evergreens  in  actual  coLORS,True  to  Life.  Write 
for  catalog  today.  It’s  free,  interesting  and  instructive, 

EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY  CO. 

785  Bridge  St.  Hampton,  Iowa 


tprr  q  D|  AUTO  QUDIIDQ  guaranteed,  direct  from 
InCCO,  r L Alt  I u,  OnnUOu  grower.  Lowest  prices. 
New  —  Dr.  Worcester  hard''  Peach  and  Ohio  Beauty 
Apple.  Planting  Book  FREE.  W0ODLAWN 

N  URSERIES,  933  G arson  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Direct  from  grower  at  lower  prices.  Apple  and  peach 
trees.  Asparagus  and  Berry  plants.  Privet  and  Bar¬ 
berry  hedging.  Guaranteed.  Write  for  new  price  list. 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  25  Wistmiisttr.  Mi. 
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Co-operative 

Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc. 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Co-operative 
Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc.: 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Co-operative  Grange 
League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc.,  will  be  held  at  The  Statler  Hotel, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1924,  at  11:00  A.  M. 


■s  Secretary.  ✓ 


Dated,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January  21,  1924 


Statement  of  Nominations 

I  certify  that  nominations  for  Directors  have  duly  been  made  as  follows: 
Raymond  C.  Hitchings,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  to  succeed  himself, 

Harry  Bull,  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association,  Inc.,  to  succeed  himself. 

Fred  Porter,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  to  succeed  himself,  and  M.  C.  Burritt,  Hilton,  N.  Y., 
a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  succeed 
Harry  L.  Brown,  resigned. 

January  21, 1924. 


✓  Secretary. 


Instructions  Regarding  Proxy 

A  Stockholder  unable  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  may  cut  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proxy,  sign  his  name  in  Hie  lower  right  hand  comer  and  have  a 
witness  sign  in  the  lower  left  corner.  Any  person  may  act  as  a  witness;  a 
notary  is  not  necessary.  Mail  the  proxy  so  signed  to  the  G.  L.  F.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

The  proxy  directs  a  vote  for  Directors  nominated  pursuant  to  the  By- 
Laws  of  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  by  the  three  organizations  which  founded  it. 

Stockholders  who  desire  to  be  represented  as  proxy  by  any  person  other  than 
those  whose  names  are  printed  may  cross  out  the  printed  names  and  write  in 
any  name  desired. 

Stockholders  who  wish  to  vote  for  Directors  other  than  those  nominated 
may  cross  out  the  printed  names  and  write  in  their  choice. 

A  ten  cent  (10c)  Revenue  Stamp  is  needed  and  will  be  affixed  by  the 
G.  L.  F.  prior  to  use  of  the  proxy. 

- - - CUT  HERE - * - 


PROXY 

/,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  make ,  constitute  and 

appoint  Henry  Burden  and  George  Kirkland  and . 

. or  any  of  them  as  my  proxy  to 

attend  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc.,  to  be  held 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  February  4th,  1924,  to  vote  and  act 
for  me  thereat  as  fully  as  I  might  do  if  personally  present. 

PROVIDED,  that  in  the  election  of  Directors  'at  said 
meeting,  the  said  proxy  is  hereby  authorized  and  in¬ 
structed  to  vote  for  each  of  the  following  for  such  Directors, 
and  for  no  others: 

R.  C.  Hitchings,  Harry  Bull,  Fred  Porter  and  M.  C. 
Burritt. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 

hand  and  seal  this . * . .  .dent  of . 

. 1924. 

In  the  presence  of 


Witness 

. IL.S.] 


CAN  THE  FARMER 
SUCCEED  IN  BUSINESS? 

IN  June,  1920,  some  45,000  farmers  invested  approxi¬ 
mately  3^00,000  in  a  cooperative  stock  corporation 
to  save  money  and  assure  quality  in  the  purchase  of 
feed  and  grain,  seed,  fertilizer,  and  other  farm  supplies. 

In  the  three  and  a  half  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
that  investment  was  made,  the  directors  elected  by  these 
farmers  from  among  their  own  number  have  established 
a  great  business  enterprise. 

Today  the  books  of  the  G.  L.  F.  show  a  surplus  as 
against  the  347,000  deficit  of  a  -year  ago.  Out  of  this 
surplus  a  dividend  can  be  paid  during  the  spring  of  1924. 

The  present  sound  financial  condition  of  the  G.  L.  F. 
is  the  result  of  the  application  during  the  past  year  of 
well  tried  business  principles.  Upon  the  continued  and 
wider  application  of  these  principles  by  the  shareholders 
of  the  G.  L.  F.  depends  their  permanent  success  in  earn¬ 
ing  dividends  on  their  stock  and  saving  money  on  their 
purchases.  To  this  end, 

Orders  must  be  given  voluntarily  in  order  to  lower 
the  cost  of  sales  solicitation; 

Advance  orders  without  price  must  be  assembled 
in  volume  in  order  to  buy  economically; 

Your  G.  L.  F.  manufacturing  plants  must  have 
sufficient  business  to  run  continuously  night  and 
day  to  cut  manufacturing  costs; 

Ten  million  instead  of  six  million  dollars  worth  of 
goods  should  be  purchased  in  1924  to  turn  the  cap¬ 
ital  more  often  and  cut  down  fixed  overhead  costs. 

% 

As  it  stands  today  farmers  have  succeeded  with  the 
G.  L.  F.  The  continuation  and  expansion  of  this  success 
is  the  responsibility  of  every  G.  L.  F.  shareholder. 


Christine  is  a  trade  Holstein  cow,  owned  and 
■  bred  by  Cornell  University.  She  calved  Novem¬ 
ber  27, 1 022,  and  in  the  lactation  following  made 
15,178  lbs.  of  milk  and  531.87  lbs.  ofjat.  She 
was  dry  about  ten  weeks  and  calved  again  October 
2Q,  1923.  Thus  she  produced  over  15,000  lbs. 
of  milk  and  two  calves  in  eleven  months.  During 
this  lactation  she  was  fedU.  L.  F.  Milk  Maker, 
hay,  and  silage. 

Following  the  calving  of  October  29,  1923, 
Christine  made  a  seven-day  record  of  644.2  lbs . 
of  milk  containing  24.133  tbs.  of  butterfat. 


CHRISTINE  WAS  FED  MILK  MAKER 


The  Cards  Are  On  The  Table 

This  spring  farmers  can  know  exactly  how  their  fertilizers  are  made. 

The  name  and  amount  of  each  ingredient  used  in  every  ton  of  G.  L.  F. 
Mixed  Fertilizer  will  be  shown  on  a  tag  attached  to  every  bag. 

Mixed  fertilizers  are  made  by  combining  various  materials  con¬ 
taining  ammonia  (nitrogen),  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.  These  ma¬ 
terials  may  be  such  high  grade  carriers  of  plant  food  as  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  animal  tankage,  fish  scrap,  acid  phosphate  and 
imported  potash  salts  or  they  may  be  inferior  materials  containing 
plant  food  which  is  very  slowly,  if  ever,  available  to  the  growing  plant. 

Because  it  is  a  service  organization  entrusted  by  its  shareholders 
with  the  task  of  purchasing  for  them  the  highest  quality  fertilizers 
obtainable,  the  G.  L.  F.  has  developed  high  analysis ,  no-filler  formulas 
approved  by  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  for  its  mixed  goods. 

These  formulas  are  now  made  public  so  that  every  farmer  may 
know  exactly  what  he  is  buying. 

See  your  G.  L.  F.  agent  for  full  particulars,  formulas,  and  prices  or 
write 

CO-OPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  FERTILIZER  DEPT. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City  Phone  Whitehall  7988 


Through  the  G.  L.  F.  Grain  and  Feed  Department  farmers  buy 
straight  ingredients  at  the  day’s  wholesale  market  for  home  mixing 
or  supervise  mixing  into  balanced  rations. 

The  formulas  for  the  mixed  rations  are  supplied  by  the  colleges  of 
agriculture.  They  are  public.  They  are  based  on  experience.  They 
give  results. 

The  cost  of  the  rations  is  made  up  of  the  cost  of  the  ingredients, 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  the  cost  of  getting  the  orders,  and  the 
general  overhead. 

If  G.  L.  F.  shareholders  will  insist  on  using  the  feeds  manufac¬ 
tured  by  their  own  organization  and  will  voluntarily  give  their  orders, 
they  can  save  on  sales  cost,  on  manufacturing  cost,  on  overhead 
charges  per  ton,  and  buy  their  feed  to  better  advantage. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  through  the  G.  L.  F.  today  farmers  are  buy¬ 
ing  100  lbs.  of  digestible  feed,  the  only  part  of  the  ration  that 
counts,  in  a  well  balanced  ration  for  less  money  than  they  can  buy 
it  in  any  other  ration. 

CO-OPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE  GRAIN  AND  FEED  DEPT. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Phone  Seneca  5696 


CO-OPERATIVE  GRANGE  LEAGUE  FEDERATION  EXCHANGE.  INC. 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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You  Need  G.  L.  F.  High 

Quality  Known  Origin  Seed 


Seed  best  adapted  to  our  northern  winter  and  spring  conditions 
must  come  from  plants  which  have  withstood  successfully  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  severest  northern  weather  conditions. 

The  superiority  of  native,  northern  grown  clover  seed  has  been 
firmly  and  definitely  established  by  a  series  of  impartial  State  ex¬ 
periments.  These  experiments  have  proved  that  imported  and 
southern  grown  or  otherwise  inferior  seeds  cannot  be  expected  to 
produce  crops  of  equal  value  to  those  grown  from  northern  and 
western  seed. 

Words  of  Warning 

The  Clover  crop  of  the  United  States  is  the  smallest  on  record. 
Ten  million  pounds  of  foreign  clover  have  already  reached  Atlantic 
ports  and  an  equal  amount  more  is  expected. 

Million  of  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  have  been  imported  from  South 
America,  South  Africa  and  France.  It  is  doomed  to  failure  on  our 
northern  farms. 

You  cannot  distinguish  this  foreign  seed  from  native  seed.  Much 
foreign  seed  is  of  fine  appearance,  germinates  well  and  passes  purity  tests. 

The  foreign  seed  can  be  purchased  at  lower  cost  than  hardy.native 
seed  and  offers  a  profitable  “merchandising  venture,”  but  is  very 


costly  to  the  farmer.  Foreign  seed  may  be  sold  with  impunity  in 
volume  or  mixed  with  domestic  seed  and  no  one  will  be  the  wiser. 

The  law  does  not  protect  you  against  foreign  seed  or  against 
adulterating  native  seed  with  foreign  seed.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
label  the  origin  of  seed  and  a  firm  may  sell  you  foreign  seed  with¬ 
out  labelling  it. 

Through  G.  L.  F.  Seed  Service 
Farmers  Protect  Themselves 

Farmers  established  the  G.  L.  F.  Seed  Service  for  their  own  pro¬ 
tection.  G.  L.  F.  seed  is  labelled  and  guaranteed  as  to  origin.  This 
service  is  a  positive  and  definite  protection  against  imported  and 
other  inferior  seeds. 

G.  L.  F.  Seed  Service  supplies  seeds  of  superior  crop  value,  grown 
in  the  best  producing  regions  of  the  northern  and  western  states, 
and  Canada. 

You  cannot  depend  absolutely  even  upon  the  judgment  of  experts 
regarding  the  origin  of  seed.  The  history  of  the  seed  must  be  known. 

The  base  of  G.  L.  F.  Seed  Service  is  knowledge  concerning  the 
origin  and  quality  of  its  seed.  This  fact  is  the  greatest  protection 
which  the  farmer  can  have  in  the  purchasing  of  seed. 


What  Cornell  Discovered 

/  Professor  R.  G.  Wiggins  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Cornell  University  proved  the  great  superiority  of  hardy,  native 
grown  seeds  over  foreign  grown  seeds  in  a  series  of  experiments 

which  began  in  April  1922.  . 

Red  Clover  seed  grown  in  Chile,  France,  Italy,  North  Germany 
and  Hungary  was  sowed  in  plots  beside  hardy,  native  grown  seed 
obtained  through  the  G.  L.  F.  The  aim  was  to  compare  the  relative 
hardiness  and  productivity  of  the  foreign  and  native  northern-grown 
seed  under  New  York  State  conditions. 

Good  catches  were  obtained  on  all  plots  and  summer  growth  was 
satisfactory.  In  the  fall  each  plot  had  a  perfect  stand. 

But  in  the  following  spring,  the  plots  seeded  with  G.  L.  F.  hardy, 
native  grown  seed  were  booming  while  the  foreign  seeded  plots  were 
badly  winter  killed. 

Cuttings  of  hay  were  made  on  July  5,  1923  and  the  comparative 
yields  per  acre  of  pure  clover  hay  calculated.  The  result  in  each  case 
showed  that  the  hardy,  native  grown  seed  had  greatly  outyielded 
the  corresponding  foreign  seed  plot. 


Professor  Wiggins  in  his  summary  of  the  test,  says: 

"It  is. very  apparent  that  Italian,  Chilean,  Hungarian  or  French  clover  seed  have 
little  or  no  place  in  New  York  agriculture,  and  that  seed  from  North  Germany  is 
only  slightly  better.  ” 


Results  in  22  Counties 

Clover  tests  wxere  made  on  farms  in  22  counties  of  New  York  State 
in  1922  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  F.  P.  Bussell  of  Cornell 
University.  These  tests  were  made  under  ordinary  field  conditions 
using  hardy,  native  grown  seed  obtained  through  the  G.  L.  F.  and 
foreign  grown  seed  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
The  results  of  the  tests  were  practically  uniform.  In  each  case  the 
G.  L.  F.  seed  showed  outstanding  superiority.  In  Broome,  Jefferson, 
Warren,  Chemung  and  Clinton  counties  the  foreign  seedings  were 
entirely  winterkilled  and  in  other  counties  the  foreign  yield  averaged 
from  5  to  25  per  cent  of  the  G.  L.  F.  yield.  _ 


The  Clover  Blossoms  Tell  the  Story 


Field  on  farm  of  Charles  A.  Sayre,  Warsaw,  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.  At  the  left 
foreign  seeding.  G.  L.  F.  seeding  at  right.  Does  any  farmer  need  more  testimony  on  the 
-  superiority  of  hardy  G.  L.  F.  seed? 


Superiority  Proved  on  20,000  Farms 


Hundreds  of  letters  of  commendation  telling 
stories  of  the  splendid  results  obtained  from  using 
G.  L.  F.  seed  have  been  received.  Ask  anyone  of 
the  20,000  farmers  who  are  users  of  G.  L.  F.  seed 
what  results  they  have  obtained.  Following  are  a 
few  expressions  of  satisfaction: 

The  G.  L.  F.  seeds  I  have  bought  from  you  for 
the  last  two  years  have  been  100%  O.  K. 

Oscar  J.  Alberding,  Clayville,  N.  Y. 

An  acre  of  Alfalfa  from  your  hardy  northern 
seed  did  so  well  last  year  that  I  am  putting  in  10 
acres  this  year.  ,T  -v 

O.  R.  Stephens,  Binghamton,  JN.  X. 

Our  two  year  experience  with  G.  L.  F.  seeds  has 
proved  their  superior  worth. 

N.  C.  Vary  and  Son,  Avoca,  N.  Y. 

All  of  my  neighbors  are  highly  pleased  with 
G.  L.  F.  seed  and  as  for  myself  I  will  use  hardy 
G.  L.  F.  seed  if  it  costs  three  times  as  much. 

S.  J.  Ranuch,  Diamond  Point,  N.  Y. 

Twenty-four  acres  of  clover  and  Alsike^seeded 


On  one  of  my  fields  I  never  saw  a  15%  stand  of 
clover  over  a  period  of  32  years.  Seeded  in  1922 
with  G.  L.  F.  seed,  I  got  a  big  crop  of  hay  in  1923. 
W.  H.  Boyden,  East  Homer,  N.  Y. 


Protect  Your  Native  Soil  With  Native  Grown  Seed 

The  supply  of  native  seed  is  very  small.  Orders  are  coming  in  rapidly.  It’s  a 
question  of  first  come,  first  served.  Reserve  your  seed  today.  Prices  are  freight 
paid — sacks  are  free. 


Never  will  use  any  other  seed  as  long  as  I  can 
get  G.  L.  F.  seed.  „  „ 

Mack  Waldo,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


We  use  G.  L.  F.  seeds  because  they  produce  the 
goods  and  cut  the  cost  of  producing  milk.  Try 
them.  There  is  a  difference. 

Howard  Clark,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


Superfine  Medium  Red  Clover 
Pedigreed  Mammoth  Clover 
Superfine  Alsike  Clover 
Superfine  Sweet  Clover  . 
Canada  Field  Peas  . 


PER  BU. 
$16.80 
17.10 
12.60 
10.20 
3.75 


Highland  Common  Alfalfa 
Ontario  Common  Alfalfa 
Genuine  Grimm  Alfalfa 
Choice  Timothy  . 


PER  BU. 

$15.00 

16.95 

30.00 

4.77 


Red  Top 


per  lb.  .22 


We  have  sold  G.  L.  F.  grass  seed  for  three  years 
without  a  single  complaint. 

H.  H.  Lyon,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


PER  BU. 

Certified  Luces  Favorite  Corn  .  $3.50  Pedigreed  Learning.  . 

Certified  West  Branch  Sweepstakes  3.50  Pedigreed  Pride  of  North 
8-Row  Yellow  Flint  .  .  .  .  3.00  Golden  Glow 


PER  BUU 

$2.25 

2.25 

3.00 


1 7  acres  wonderful  seeding,  not  even  a  poor  spot 
in  field  even  though  the  season  was  a  bad  one. 

Eugene  Fox,  East  Freetown,  N.  Y. 


Cornellian  Oats 
Alpha  2  Row  Barley 


PER  BU.  PER  BU; 

$1.20  Victory  Oats . $1.15 

1.60  Featherstone  6  Row  Barley  .  1.75 


with  G 

excellent 

stand. 


F.  seed — some  on  poor  land,  but  got 
results,  having  exceptionally  heavy 

William  R.  Putnam,  Wayville,  N.  Y. 


Three  years  ago  my  neighbors  called  me  a  fool 
for  paying  the  price  asked  for  G.  L.  F.  Grimm. 
Now  they  ask  me  where  and  how  to  get  it. 

L.  L.  Hunt,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


Other  seeds  quoted  on  request.  These  prices  cannot  be  held  open  long.  Order 
today  through  local  agent  or  write  direct.  Your  seed  can  be  reserved  for  later  ship¬ 
ment.  Pay  upon  arrival. 


CO-OPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  Inc.,  Seed  Dept.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Priceless  Service 


Despite  fire  or  storm  or  flood,  a  telephone  operator 
sticks  to  her  switchboard.  A  lineman  risks  life  and 
limb  that  his  wires  may  continue  to  vibrate  with  mes¬ 
sages  of  business  or  social  life.  Other  telephone  em¬ 
ployees  forego  comfort  and  even  sacrifice  health  that 
the  job  may  not  be  slighted. 

True,  the  opportunity  for  these  extremes  of  service 
has  come  to  comparatively  few;  but  they  indicate  the 
devotion  to  duty  that  prevails  among  the  quarter-million 
telephone  workers. 

The  mass  of  people  called  the  public  has  come  to 
take  this  type  of  service  for  granted  and  to  use  the  tele¬ 
phone  in  its  daily  business  and  in  emergencies,  seldom 
realizing  what  it  receives  in  human  devotion  to  duty 
and  what  vast  resources  are  drawn  upon  to  restore  service. 

It  is  right  that  the  public  should  receive  this  type  of 
telephone  service,  that  it  should  expect  the  employment 
of  every  practical  improvement  in  the  art,  and  should 
insist  upon  progress  that  keeps  ahead  of  demand.  Tele¬ 
phone  users  realize  that  dollars  can  never  measure  the 
value  of  many  of  their  telephone  calls.  The  public 
wants  the  service  and,  if  it  stops  to  think,  cheerfully 
pays  the  moderate  cost. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

BELL  SYSTEM 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service 


*1  set  out  to  build  a  farm  engin 
that  would  have  every  featur 
the  farmer  wanted  and  none  h 
didn’t  want.  It  has  now  bee: 
on  the  market  six  years.  Thou 
sands  of  satisfied  users  tell  m 
I’ve  succeeded.  I’m  proud  t 
Lave  this  engine  bear  my  name. 

—A.  Y.  Edward 


EDWARDS 
FARM 
ENG  I  N  E 


N 


There  is  no  other  farm  engine 
like  it.  Simple  in  construction 
and  easy  to  operate.  It  is  only 
one  engine,  yet  it  takes  the 
place  of  six  engines.  It  will  give 
from  IK  to  6  H.  P.,  yet  it  is  so 
light  that  two  men  can  carry  it 
easily.  Set  it  anywhere  and 
put  it  to  work. 


Change  Power 
as  Needed 

It  is  a  6  H.  P.  when  you  need 
6,  or  IK  H.  P.  when  you  need 
only  IK.  or  any  power  in  be¬ 
tween.  Fuel  consumption  in 
proportion  to  power  used  and 
remarkably  low  at  all  times. 
Adjustment  from  one  power  to 
another  is  instantaneous. 

Barns  Kerosene 

Operates  with  kerosene  or  gaso¬ 
line.  Easy  starting,  no  crank¬ 
ing.  The  greatest  gas  engine 

V 


value  on  the  market.  And  you 
can  prove  all  of  these  statements 
to  your  own  satisfaction. 

What  Users  Say 

Ivan  L.  Blake,  of  Hannibal, 
New  York,  says:  “Only  engine 
economical  for  all  jobs.  I  run  a 
28-inch  cord,  wood  saw,  a  24- 
inch  rip  saw,  a  washer,  a  pump, 
and  a  grinder,  and  it  sure  runs 
them  fine.  It  has  perfect  run¬ 
ning  balance,  and  it  sets  quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Mani- 
toulan  Island,  Ontario,  says: 
‘‘Have  given  my  Edwards  four 
years’  steady  work  and  like  it 
fine.  It  uses  very  little  fuel.  I 
run  a  28-inch  cord  wood  saw, 
also  a  rip  saw,  8-inch  gx  -ider, 
ensilage  cutter,  line  shaft  for 
shop,  churn,  washer,  separator 
and  pump.  Have  had  ten  other 
engines  and  the  Edwards  beats 
them  all.” 

Frank  Foell,  of  Cologne,  New 
Jersey,  says:  “It’s a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  own  an  Edwards  engine.. 
I  run  a  wood  saw,  cement  mixer. 


threshing  machine,  etc.  Do 
work  for  my  neighbors.  Easy 
to  move  around  and  easy  to  run. 
2  would  not  have  any  other.” 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Now— I  want  to  prove  my 
claims  to  you.  I  want  to  send 
you  an  Edwards  Engine  for  ab¬ 
solutely  free  trial.  Just  write 
your  name  and  address  on  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail.  I  will  send  at 
once  complete  details  about  my 
farm  engine  and  about  my  free 
trial  offer.  No  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Mail  coupon  now. 


EEB03SSSS3 

I  Without  cost  °r  ODngQ  of 

1  ^ine.^so  detaus  o£  your  free  trial 

«  offer. 


I 

I  Name .  • 


Address. 


Washington  and  National 
News 
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THE  leading  event  of  the  past  week  of 
national  importance  is  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  will  be  held  in  New  York  City 
on  June  24th.  This  ends  great  strife  and 
bidding  for  this  convention  among  several 
cities,  the  chief  of  which  wer§  Chicago, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York.  It  will  be 
held  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  which 
will  be  enlarged  to  seat  20,000  delegates 
and  visitors.  This  will  be  the  first  time 
that  the  convention  has  been  held  in 
New  York  since  1868. 


The  Committee  on  Immigration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  busy 
drafting  a  new  immigration  bill.  This 
bill  is  much  more  restrictive  than  is  the 
present  law.  It  favors  the  yearly  ad¬ 
mission  of  but  2  per  cent,  of  foreigners 
from  each  country  in  1890,  and  it  greatly 
cuts  down  the  totals  from  southern 
European  countries. 


*  * 


Much  interest  is  being  aroused  through¬ 
out  the  country  by  the  campaign  of 
Brig.-Gen.  S.  D.  Butler,  Commissioner 
of  Public  Safety  in  Philadelphia,  to  clean 
out  bootlegging  and  vice  from  that  city. 
General  Butler  was  a  commander  of 
marines  during  the  war,  and  has  brought 
the  same  military  spirit  of  efficiency  into 
his  office  as  safety  commissioner.  When 
he  began,  Philadelphia  was  nearly  “wide 
open.”  Within  a  very  short  time,  all 
kinds  of  crooks  found  the  atmosphere 
of  that  city  decidedly  unpleasant. 


During  the  severe  gale  reaching  hurri¬ 
cane  proportions  that  swept  the  entire 
Atlantic  Coast  on  the  night  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  January  16th,  the  giant  dirigible  of 
the  navy,  the  Shenandoah,  formerly  the 
ZR-1,  was  torn  from  her  mooring  mast  at 
the  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey,  naval  station. 
There  was  a  skeleton  crew  on  board  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Heinen,  zeppelin 
expert. 

When  the  ship  broke  loose  her  water 
ballast  was  dropped,  the  engine  started 
immediately,  and  she  was  allowed  to  ride 
with  the  storm,  with  the  result  that  the 
giant  ship  was  soon  under  control. 
However,  she  was  blown  as  far  as  Staten 
Island  before  it  was  possible  to  turn  her 
about  in  the  driving  gale  and  head  for 
home.  The  mooring  mast  was  not  dam¬ 
aged,  but  the  metal  nose  cap  on  the  ship 
used  to  hold  her  to  the  mast  was  com¬ 
pletely  torn  away. 

During  the  entire  flight  the  crew  on 
the  ship  and  radio  stations  on  the  earth 
were  in  constant  communication.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  troubles  of  an 
airship  in  distress  have  been  reported  to 
peop  3  as  they  occurred.  Thousands  of 
radio  fans  listened  to  the  messages  sent 
out  from  the  giant  dirigible.  After  a 
nine-hour  battle  with  the  storm  the 
Shenandoah  was  finally  brought  back  and 
safely  maneuvered  into  her  hangar  a  little 
after  four  o’clock  Thursday  morning. 


ALBANY  NOTES 


Governor  smith  sent  a  special 

message  to  the  State  Legislature  on 
January  14th  calling  attention  to  the 
appalling  number  of  accidents  with 
automobiles  and  asking  that  legislation 
be  passed  which  would  help  to  reduce 
such  action.  He  made  the  special  sug¬ 
gestion  that  every  autoist  in  the  State 
should  have  a  state  license  and  cited  the 
Massachusetts  Drivers  License  Act  as 
an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished. 


A  report  from  Albany  states  that  the 
Republicans  have  refused  to  accept 
Governor  Smith’s  plan  of  25  per  cent, 
tax  reduction  and  have  substituted  in  its 
place  a  plan  calling  for  no  tax  reduction 
but  a  return  of  from  75  to  90  per  cent,  of 
the  revenue  from  the  localities  from  which 
it  is  derived.  The  State  now  gets  50 
per  cent,  and  the  localities  50  per  cent, 
of  such  revenue. 


NEW  1924  MAULE 


SEED  BOOK  FREE 


176  Pages,  completely  illustrated,  with  bean? 
ful,  colored  coyer,  and  fu.l  of  facts  and  sorni 
advice  for  greater  Buccess  in  growing  veaet. 
bles  and  flowers.  Maule’s  tested  seeds  are  an™ 
to  grow.  Send  a  postal  for  your  copy  TODAY 
„„„  ..  WM.  HE«RY  MAUI  E,  Inc. 

828  Mauls  Building  Dept.  A,  Phila..^ 


MAULES  SEEDS 

Once  Crown  -Jllways  Grown 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Corn 


Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn,  direct  from! 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West! 
Branch  Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania, I 
Every  field  producing  this  corn  wasl 
thoroughly  inspected  by  a  disinterested! 
committee  of  experts.  Every  bag  is  certified! 
and  guaranteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature,! 
of  high  quality,  purity  and  germination,! 
Ask  yourCounty Agent  about  this  genuineWeal 


Branch  Sweepstakes  Ensilage  Com.  Write  w  I 
for  sample,  prices  and  complete  description,! 


WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SE0)| 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
Box  A  Williamsport,  Pa. 


CLOVE* 


Michigan-Grown 

Beware  of  imported 
clover  seed  offered  this 
year  because  of  shortage  of 
domestic  supply — it  is  not 
adapted  to  our  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Use  only  Isbell’s  Bell  Brand  Clover — red  or 


alsiki 


hardy 


i — all  Michigan-grown,  pure,  true  to  strain, 
and  big-yielding — record  producers  for  45  yeare. 


core  Camniae°f  Bn?  field  seeds  to  show 
‘  quality  sent  on  request  with 


Isbell’s  1924  Seed  Annual.  Big  savings  on  sterling 
quality  direct-from-grower  seeds.  Write  today, 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 
195  Mechanic  St.  (59)  Jackson,  Mich, 


Green’s  Trees 

/g^,Shrubs'Vine 


QEND  for  our  money  -  saving  cab 
O  log  on  Greenes  hardy  Norths! 


grown  frpit  trees,  berry  bushi 
ornamentals,  shrubs  and  vines. 


Oldest  nurseries  selling  Direc fh| 
Planters.  Over  45  years  of  growin 
and  selling  our  own  guaranty 
stock  direct  to  thousands  of  satisfied  customers] 
Save  money  and  be  assured  of  strong,  health 
trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  plants  from  the  old.  I ' 
able  Green’s  Nursery. 

Out  Si-page  catalog  is  worth  having.  Send  for  it  toil | 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

1212  Green  St.  Rochester.  N,1 


from  NURSERY  toYoi 


ALBA  MARI 


90%  Lime  Carbonate 

NATURE’S  SOIL  REMEDI 

Cures  Sour  Soils.  Quick  Acting, 
Aids  Fertilization 
Increases  Crop  Yield 

LOW  in  COST 


For  prices  and  details  write  to 


ALBA  MARL  LIME  C0MPAI 

Charles  Town,  Jefferson  County,  W. 


CLOVER 


S7.50  bushel;  Grimm i 
$22.50;  Alfalfa  $8.00; 
S3. 00;  Red  top  82.00; 
tucky  Blue  Grass 
Caneseed  S1.00:  Kaffir  S1.25;  Millet  S1.00;  RedC 
$12.50;  Sweet  Clover  88.00:  Orchard  Grass  S2.50;  To 
$3.50;  Alsike  89.50;  Seed  Corn  81.50;  Milo  $1.35; 
Clover  $3.50 — we  live  where  It  grows,  ship  from 
warehouses  and  save  you  freight.  Satisfaction  or 
back;  order  from  this  ad  or  ask  for  sample;  5%  a® 
on  five  bushel  orders:  get  your  order  in  while  sto® 
complete. 

Meiers  Seed  and  Grain  Co.,  Salina,® 


|  0  Two  -  Year  Grape  Vines 

1  U  by  mail  C.  O.  D.  prepaid 

2  Worden,  2  Concord,  2  Brighton,  2Niap 

and  2  Diamond,  all  for  $1.95 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Caial*? 

POMONA  UNITED  N  URSER] 

21  Tree  Avenue  DANSVILLEi 


[erica 

r 
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Empire 
Oats 


f«Aoe 


Do  especially  well  in  New 
fork  State,  even  on  poor  soil 

•pHE  EMPIRE  OAT  came  to 
1  our  attention  in  1920  when  we 
aw  it  at  the  experimental  grounds 
,f  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  Our  first  trial  sowing 
n  1922  gave  a  yield  of  54  bushels 
0  the  acre.  Our  1923  plantings 
rave  a  yield  of  from  60  to  85 
mshels  per  acre.  As  for  quality 
re  have  never  seen  anything  bet- 
er.  It  will  please  everyone  for- 
unate  enough  to  get  some.  This 
>at  was  tested  for  eight  years  at 
Cornell  and  for  three  years  in  seven 
ounties  in  various  parts  of  New 
fork  State.  Mail  the  coupon  for 
omplete  story  and  prices  of  Em- 
)ire  Oats. 

Free  Sample  Coupon 

Hi  —  ■UMH—f  WW  —  MWWWH 

GARDNER  SEED  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  free  sample,  literature  and  prices  on 
'mpire  Oats.  Am  also  interested  in  □  barley, 

]  millet,  □  corn,  □  potatoes,  □  grass  seed. 

lame . 

(•own — . State . * . 

High  Grade  Salesmen  Wanted. 


WIRE  FENCE 

SHOULD  LAST  20  TO  30  YEARS 

if  made  of  the  RIGHT  KIND  of  WIRE.  If 
well  galvanized  the  other  kind  will  last  half  as 
long.  Learn  about  the  two  kinds  in  our  cir¬ 
culars.  Write  today. 

'As  Low  as  $io«i 

Buy  your  saw  direct  from  the  factory  at  lowest  fac¬ 
tory  prices.  Every  saw  firuaranteed  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory  or  your  money  back.  You  can  get  a  thor¬ 
oughly  well  made,  dependable,  i  ’  *  ‘  * 


,  absolutely  guaranteed 

Saw 


!  Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 

for  aa  little  as  $10.  that  will  saw  firewood,  lumber, 
lath  and  ponta.  Ripping  table  can  be  attached. 
Lowest  priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles  and 
I  sires  up  to  big  contractors  8aws--all  at  money-saving 
Dnces,  H  &  Z  saws  are  designed  and  made  by  saw 
experts  of  best  tested 
Guaranteed  materials, every  one  guar- 

1  Year  anteedlyear.  Guarantee 

backed  by  $10,000  bond 
in  bank.  Write  today 
for  free  catalog  with 
illustrations,  descrip¬ 
tions  and  prices .  Full 
of  surprising  low 
priced  bargains  for  the 
farm. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  44  Belleville,  Pa. 


On 
Steel 

eg  HBMMiMMM  Wheels 

It  it  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 
{Catalog  £  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
>  With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

t  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
iragon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
-save  repair  bills, 
jsura  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

ctric  Wheel  Co.,  <££&% 


lili 

ordering  direct  from  I 


Saved  $21  ordering  direct  from 
your  factory  says  W.  Price,  Ind. 
You  will  save  on  our  reliable  engines. 


Built  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Kero- 
f  sene, Gasoline.  Easy  . 

_  to  start— no  crank-  g 
Inj*.  Sizes  1  1-4  to  22 ^ 

_  -J-P.  3  Month*  Trial.  I 

_  .  Easy  Terms;  10-Year  Guarantee. 

Nsk  1051-2  Magee  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

I  $110  TO  $250  MONTHLY  ,  Traffic  Inspector.  Posi- 

"uaranteed  after  completion  of  3  months’  home  study 
’  or  money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  G-84. 

|d.  Business  Training  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MPM  RD  AKFMPW  beglnners-S150-S250 monthly , 
i'iCili,DnAIVEilYiEili  railroads  everywhere  (which 

Railway  Association,  Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Men  at  Rochester  Meeting 
of  Horticultural  Society 

{Continued  from  -page  73) 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  A.  R.  Rule  of  the  Federated  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Growers. 

The  program  on  Friday  included  a 
discussion  of  the  Apple  industry  from  the 
housewife’s  point  of  view.  Mrs.  Julian 
Heath,  chairman  of  Home  Economics  of 
the  New  York  City  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  and  president  of  the 
National  Housewife’s  League  was  schedu¬ 
led  to  lead  the  discussion. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  Presi¬ 
dent  C.  S.  Wilson,  Hall;  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  C.  H.  McClew,  Newfane;  2nd  vice- 
president  E.  W.  Mitchell,  Stuyvesant 
Falls;  3rd  vice-president,  J.  G.  Case, 
Sodus;  4th  vice-president,  F.  J.  Freestone, 
Interlaken;  secretary- treasurer  R.  P. 
McPherson,  LeRoy;  Secretary  of  Per¬ 
manent  Funds  H.  E.  Wellman  of  Kendall. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  changing  the 
by-laws  to  provide  for  sick  members  of  the 
executive  committee  who  were  then 
elected  as  follows:  for  one  year,  C.  G. 
Wooster,  Union  Hill  and  Arzo  Miller, 
Claverack;  for  two  years,  Leslie  Tanner, 
Medina  and  R.  C.  Hitchings,  Syracuse; 
for  three  years,  T.  E.  Cross,  Lagrange- 
ville  and  W.  D.  Chase  of  Hilton. 

The  Society  went  on  record  as  opposing 
any  movement  to  bring  about  a  return  of 
daylight  saving.  It  also  registered 
opposition  to  any  amendment  of  the  State 
income  tax  rules,  unless  a  proportionate 
reduction  was  made  in  the  property  tax 
so  that  farmers  would  be  benefited. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  asking  that 
an  appropriation  be  made  by  the  State 
to  provide  for  a  horticultural  building  at 
the  State  Fair  grounds  and  a  horticultural 
laboratory  at  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station.  A  protest  was  registered  against 
any  attempt  to  legislate  the  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets  out  of  existence. 
A  resolution  was  passed  asking  that  a 
man,  conversant  with  growing  of  fruit, 
be  made  superintendent  of  the  Fruit 
Department  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 
The  Society  went  on  record  approving 
the  movement  for  a  tax  on  gasoline.  The 
closing  resolution  was  to  the  affect  that 
members  should  discuss  the  Rural  School 
Bill  more  thoroughly  in  their  own  dis¬ 
tricts  and  that  a  conference  on  the  Rural 
School  matters  should  be  called  at 
Syracuse  on  January  31. 


GOVERNOR  SMITH  AD¬ 
DRESSES  NEW  YORK  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  held  in  the 
Assembly  Chamber  at  Albany  on  Janu¬ 
ary  16,  Governor  Smith  gave  his  reasons 
why  he  is  asking  the  legislature  for  the 
second  time  to  consolidate  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets.  He  stated  that  the  present 
system  of  appointing  officers  of  the 
department  does  not  give  the  executive 
the  feeling  of  responsibility  for  its  act 
that  he  would  like  to  have,  due  primarily 
to  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  appoints 
the  members  of  the  Council  and  the 
Commissioner. 

The  Governor  also  spoke  on  the  P&rt 
Authority  and  its  importance  to  farmers. 
He  also  touched  upon  the  rural  school 
system,  saying  that  statistics  prove  that 
superior  city  school  systems  is  one  of  the 
things  responsible  fox  attracting  young 
men  and  young  women  away  from  the 
farm. 

In  spite  of  the  small  attendance  there 
were  a  number  of  prominent  speakers  on 
the  program,  including  J.  H.  Cohen, 
Counsel  of  the  Port  of  New'  York  Author¬ 
ity;  S.  J.  Lowell,  Fredonia,  who  presided 
in  the  absence  of  A.  L.  Brockway;  Berne 
A.  Pryke,  Commissioner  of  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets;  P.  G. 
Ten  Eyck,  Albany,  DeWitt  Van  Buskirk, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Board  of  New  Vork 
Authority;  W.  P.  Heddon,  II.  D.  Philips, 
H.  E.  Babcock  and  A.  K.  Getman  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Education. 

( Continued  on  page  90) 


American 

Agriculturist 

YOU  AND  YOUR  FAMILY  WILL  FIND  IT  PAYS 
TO  READ  AMERICA^  AGRICULTURIST  VERY 
CAREFULLY  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER  EACH 
WEEK,  BECAUSE — 


1.  It  is  dependable,  instructive,  and  in¬ 

spiring. 

2.  The  editors  and  writers  are  practical, 

well-informed,  and  sincere. 


3.  The  market  reports  are  accurate  and 
,  up-to-date. 

4.  The  Service  Bureau  exposes  fakers  and 

swindlers.  It  has  just  indicted  the 
Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association. 

5.  -Readers  are  positively  guaranteed  fair 

and  honest  treatment  in  dealing  with 
firms  that  advertise  in  the  paper. 

6.  The  progress  of  legislation  at  Washing¬ 

ton  and  Albany  is  reported  each 
week.  * 

7.  Crop  and  weather  conditions  from  the 

different  counties  are  given. 

8.  The  young  folks  have  a  wholesome  and 

inspiring  story  each  week. 

9.  Household  Helps  in  cooking,  baking, 

-  dressmaking,  and  care  of  the  children 
are  given  homemakers. 

10.  The  articles  tell  “how  to  grow  things 
better  and  cheaper  and  sell  them  for 
more  money.” 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  STANDS  FOR  THE 
BEST  THERE  IS  IN  FARM  LIFE.  IT  WANTS  TO 
HELP  YOU;  YOU  CAN  HELP  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST. 


If  your  time  is  out  ^ 
send  in  your  renewal 


If  you  are  not  a  subscriber 
send  in  your  subscription  now 


IJse  this  blank  — 


Terms 


Name.  . 
Address 


1  year  $1.00 
3  years  $2.00 
5  years  $3.00 


Hi 
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“1  Started  with  a 
$1000  Bond” 

A  farmer  customer  of  ours  came  in  to  chat  with  us  the 
other  day. 

“My  condition,”  he  said,  “was  typical — a  good  income 
and  an  equal  outgo. 

“I  do  not  spend  all  ;I  make  but  on  the  other  hand  I 
had  never  discovered  a  way  to  get  ahead  financially. 
Some  time  ago  a  farmer-banker  told  me  that  if  I  ever 
wanted  to  invest  some  money  to  put  it  into  good  first 
mortgage  bonds. 

“I  had  a  few  hundred  dollars  on  hand  at  the  time,  and 
decided  to  buy  a  Columbia  First  Mortgage  Bond,  which 
my  friend  said  was  the  most  safely  protected  form  of 
mortgage  bond  that  had  been  produced. 

“I  had  to  give  up  some  things,  of  course,  but  that 
bond  gave  me  a  lot  of  comfort.  It  was  my  first  real  in¬ 
vestment.  It  pleased  me  so  much  that  I  paid  $500  down 
and  $100  monthly  for  five  months  on  a  $1000  bond. 

“My  wife  became  interested  and  rearranged  house¬ 
hold  expenses  so  she  could  make  monthly  payments  on 
a  $500  Bond.  I  couldn’t  afford  to  let  her  get  ahead  of 
me  so  I  cut  out  a  few  expenses  and  tackled  another 
bond,  myself. 

“It  hasn’t  made  any  real  difference  in  our  way  of 
living  but  at  last — not  too  late,  thank  goodness — we 
learned  the  secret  of  accumulating  money.” 

Columbia  Mortgage  Company 

Columbia  Mortgage  Building 

4  East  43  rd  Street  New  York  City 


- Mail  This  Coupon - “ - i -00-24“ 

COLUMBIA  MORTGAGE  CO.,  4  East  43rd  Street,  New  York 
Gentlemen : 

I  want  to  know  howto  become  the  owner  of  Columbia  Bonds 
without  materially  affecting  my  present  way  of  living. 

NAME.— . . . . . . . - . 

STREET . . . . . . 

• 

CITY  and  STATE . 


Safe  as  a  good  farm  mortgage  | 
and  far  more  convenient 

Federal  Farm  LoanBonds 

Interest  Sure— Readily  Salable— Safe— Tax-free 


These  Bonds  are  equivalent  to  first  mortgages  on  improved 
farms  in  New  England,  NewYork  and  Newjersey — all  cultivated 
by  their  owners.  The  twelve  powerful  Federal  Land  Banks  guar¬ 
antee  prompt  payment  of  interest  and  principal.  Can  be  had  in 
amounts  of  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1000  and  up.  For  details  write  to 


The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINCFIELD,  MASS. 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  PROFIT 

No  crop  will  give  you  more  money  per  acre  or  per  hour  of  labor, 
than  Strawberries.  A  good  profit  is  sure.  A  large  profit  is  possible 
if  you  follow  the  right  methods. 

Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  gives  simple  understandable  infor¬ 
mation  about  growing  and  marketing  Strawberries.  It  tells  how 
to  select  a#d  prepare  the  land,  how  and  when  to  set  the  plants, 
how  to  cultivate,  what  varieties  to  use,  and  where  to  obtain  good 
dependable  true-to-name  plants,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Strawberries  are  grown  chiefly  because  they  yield  such  large' and  sure  profits 
but  they  also  are  the  first  crop  to  bring  in  money  in  the  Spring.  The  big  lus¬ 
cious  red  berries  are  favorites  in  the  home  garden. _ and  the  work  can  be  done 
by  women,  children,  amateurs  as  well  as  commercial  growers.! 

Free-to-all.  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  interested.  The  most  complete  book  of  its 
kind— thoroughly  reliable.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLEN’S 

PLANTS 


When  writing  to  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  saw  it 
in  American  Agriculturist. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO  lbs.,  $3.00.  Smoking,  5 

lbs. ,S1.25;  101bs.,S2.00. 

Pay  when  received ,  pipe  and  recipe  free 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  Dl,  PADUCAH,  KY. 


WANT  MORE  MONEY  ? 


Our  agents  make  big  profits  on  Soap  and  toilet  articles 
Get  free  sample  case  offer. 

.HO-R0-C0  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  2729  Dodier  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Problems  of  Distribution 

Continued  from  page  70 

has  increased  55%  in  the  past  ten  years, 
while  the  increase  in  New  York’s  popula¬ 
tion  in  that  same  period  was  18%.  The 
relatively  greater  increase  in  milk  con¬ 
sumption  can  only  mean  one  thing — 
that  the  consuming  public  is  coming  to 
realize  more  and  more  the  food  value  and 
health-giving  properties  of  milk. 

Another  problem  that  will  soon  con¬ 
front  the  distributor,  if  in  fact  in  some 
measure  it  is  not  already  here,  is  that  of 
encouraging  greater  production  per  dairy 
to  care  for  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  milk  consumers  and  the 
constantly  growing  demand  for  milk. 
The  producing  territory  supplying  the 
New  York  market  has  already  reached 
around  the  supply  going  to  Boston  and 
across  the  supply  to  Philadelphia,  draw¬ 
ing  from  the  districts  that  provide  milk 
to  these  cities.  This  is  primarily  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  producing 
cows  has  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  demands  of  a  more  rapidly  growing 
population.  Some  authorities  feel  that 
there  is  little  practical  limit  to  the  human 
population  that  can  be  housed  in  a  limited 
area,  but  that  definite  economic  laws 
seem  to  govern  the  density  of  cow  popula¬ 
tion,  for  limits  obviously  exist  as  to  the 
number  of  cows  that  can  be  successfully 
pastured  upon  available  pasture  lands. 
This  limit  is  rapidly  being  reached  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  history  will  repeat 
itself  and  that  science  will,  at  the  proper 
time,  offer  something  distinctly  new, 
whereby  the  problem  may  be  met  and 
the  rapidly  growing  city  population  be 
assured  of  an  adequate  and  wholesome 
milk  supply. 

Milk  for  consumption  in  the  City  of 
New  York  is  classified  into  three  grades 
established  by  the  health  department  of 
that  city,  known  as  Grade  “A”  Raw, 
Grade  “A”  Pasteurized,  Grade  “B” 
Pasteurized.  Grade  “A”  milk  is  produced 
and  handled  with  unusual  care.  Farmers 
are  paid  a  premium  for  producing  this 
grade  of  milk  and  which  must  not  con¬ 
tain  more  than  30,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter. 

The  Bottle  Problem 

* 

Milk  is  sold  in  New  York  City  in  two 
forms:  bottled  and  bulk  or  dipped.  Most 
of  the  bottled  milk  reaches  the  con¬ 
sumer  through  the  delivery  wagons  while 
the  bulk  milk  is  sold  on  the  “cash  and 
carry”  plan  through  stores. 

Still  another  operating  problem  of  no 
small  moment  to  the  milk  distributor 
company  is  that  of  breakage  and  misuse 
of  milk  bottles.  The  average  life  of  a  milk 
bottle  is  confined  to  about  fifteen  fillings 
or  trips.  So  with  a  dealer  who  delivers 
913,000  bottles  daily,  if  the  cost  were 
4Kc  per  bottle,  and  if  he  had  to  replace 
these  bottles  every  15  days,  his  annual 
expense  for  bottles  would  be  $1,000,000. 
Much  of  this  loss  is  due  to  breakage  and 
is  unavoidable,  but  a  great  part  of  the 
loss  is  suffered  from  abuse  and  is  prevent¬ 
able  and  a  saving  in  this  waste  can  be 
effected  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
public.  A  milk  bottle  exchange  is  main¬ 
tained  by  the  distributors  and  which 
serves  as  a  medium  for  the  reclaiming  of 
lost,  strayed  or  stolen  bottles.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  bottles  recovered  for  the  New  York 
distributors  through  the  local  exchange 
approximates  4,750,000  yearly. 

In  conclusion — a  city’s  milk  supply 
touches  health  so  closely  that  the  public 
has  a  right  to  expect  to  be  kept  informed 
regarding  the  business.  The  educational 
movement  backed  by  public  health 
agencies  and  sponsored  by  eminent 
authorities  in  furtherance  of  consumption 
of  milk  is  unquestionably  having  effect. 
More  and  more  the  dairy  cow  is  being 
recognized  as  the  central  figure  around 
which  diversified  agriculture  rotates.  It 
is  plain  that  the  advantage  of  agriculture 
and  the  improvement  of  human  nutri¬ 
tion  are  in  harmony  and  accord  at  this 
point.  Today  the  best  authorities  on 
health  and  nutrition  are  pretty  closely 
united  in  broadcasting  the  slogan,  “A 
quart  of  milk  a  day  for  everyone.” 


The  New 
IMPROVE 


no-buc. 

WARN*. 


Mo  Buckles  To 


No  Hines 


Send  for  my  big  new  f  ree  harness  bookj 
Tells  how  I  send  Walsh  No-Buckle| 
Harness  on  30  days  free  trial.  Use  it — prove  for  yourself  I 
that  it  is  stronger,  easier  to  handle.  Outwears  buckle  I 
harness  because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  noringjl 
to  wear  them,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken  them.  Amazing  I 
success — thousands  in  use  in  every  state.  ■ 

Costs  Less — Wears  Longer 

Saves  repairs.  Walsh  special  900  steel  test  leather,  whicli  1 
is  explained  in  big  free  book.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit  I 
any  size  horse.  Made  in  all  styles:  back  pad,  side  backy  I 
breechingless,  etc.  $5  after  30  days  trial — balance  is  " 
paid  monthly.  Return  to  me  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Write  today  for  my  big  free  book,  prices,^ 
easy  terms.  Sold  direct  to  you  by  mail  only 
w  J.  M.  WALSH,  Pres. 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

S15  Keefe  Ave.,  Millwaukee,  WIs.  'J 

Prompt  shipment  from  ware  '  Fwil 

_ 


CHAPPED  HANDS 

CUTS 
SORES 

Burns  Etc 


We  want  to  prove  to  you 
/  what  a  wonderful  healing  ointment  | 
s  vS  Corona  is— for  quickly  healing  Cuts, 
Wounds, Chapped  Hands,  Corns,  Scalds, 
Bums,  Piles,  Skin  Diseases,  etc.  Y ou  have 
never  used  any  preparation  equal  to 

CORONA 

No  other  preparation  like  it  —  instantly 
soothes  and  quickly  heals. 

Send  name  and  address  and 
get  large  size  can  on  20  days 
Free  Trial.  If  you  find  it  the 
best  healing  preparation  you 
ever  used  send65jrin  payment 
at  end  of  20  days.  No  charge 
if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO.  , 

11  Corona  Slock,  Kenton,  0.  ii 


•UOMVaOICJ.CMW’5  t 


NEW  LAMP  BURNS] 

94%  AIR 

Beats  Electric  or  Gas 

A  new  oil  lamp  that  gives  an  an 
ingly  brilliant,  soft,  white  light, 
better  than  gas  or  electricity,  has 
tested  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and 
leading  universities  and  found  to  be  I 
perior  to  10  ordinary  oil  lamps.  It  bu 
without,  odor,  smoke  or  noise — no  pu 
ing  up,  is  simple,  clean,  safe.  Burns  < 
air  and  6%  common  kerosene  (coal 

The  inventor,  R.  M.  Johnson,  642 1 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  is  offering  to  se 
a  lamp  on  10  days’  FREE  trial,  or  evenl 
give  one  FREE  to  the  first  user  in  ef 
’ocality  who  will  help  him  introduce 
Write  him  to-day  for  full  particula 
Also  ask  him  to  explain  how  you  canf 
the  agency,  and  without  experience  i 
money  make  $250  to  $500  per  montlj 


—for  this  powtf| 
ful,  dependaW 
Hardie  Juniwl 
Sprayer.  Foil 
small  orchanii;| 
2501b.  pre»i 
l  4  gals,  per  oift| 

Write  for  rsfafof  J” 

|  Liar  die  Mfg.Ct| 

Hudson, 
Mich. 


IVEN£3ftg 

NEW  HAVEN  WATCH -BASE  BALL  0U1f 
Choice  of  50  practical  girls,  boys  and 
household  premiums  for  selling  only 
30  packets  of  EASTERN  seeds 
at  I  Oc  per  packet.  Liberal  cash 
Commissions.  Send  no  money. 

We  trust  you  until  sold.  Order 
now  or  ask  for  catalog. 

EASTERN  SEED  CO..  Dept.  S.  LANCASTE1 


mm 


RIFLE  AND  50  BUOtt 


SENT  POSTM1 

5^-  -  This  Dandy  Big  Lover  Actio®! 
is  yoors  for  Belling  onkp  20  pkgs.  fag"! 
_  CardeatlBc.  Extra  Prize  for  promptness.  '  ** 

you-wrlto today.  SUM  MFG. CO. DEPT.  261  * 

A  'T,T**  M’T’  C1  Write  today  for  free  insy1]] 
I  JAiN  1  O  book  and  Record  of  Jm 
M.  am.  tun  *  blank.  Send  sketch  off 
for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIENl 
lered  Patent  Lawyer,  73-B  Security  Strings  &  Com^j 
Bldg.,  directly  across  street  from  Patent  Office 
ington.  D.  C. 


Brings  tins  Range 
95  Direct  frornFactorf 


Pay  balance  in  small  month¬ 
ly  payments.  200  other  late  styles 
In  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces  to 
select  from.  Save  %  to  K  on  your 


gay  Kalamazoo  direct-to-you  is  best. 

FREE  Bargain  Book 

Sensational  values  on  every  page. 
30  days  free  trial.  Quick,  safe  de- 
klivery.  Bank  Bond_  Guarantee. 
Your  money  back  without  Ques¬ 
tion.  Send  today. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
8J2  Rochester  Are.,  Kalamazoo.Michi 
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New  Jersey  Farmers  Unite 
for  Agricultural  Week 

W.  H.  Bullock 

THE  annual  agricultural  rally  of  all 
farm  interests  in  New  Jersey,  held  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  last  week,  surpassed 
previous  state  Agricultural  Week  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  attendance  of  farmers  and  their 
families  and  in  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
Farm  Products  Show.  During  the  course 
of  the  week  all  State  farm  organizations 
held  annual  or  adjourned  meetings  of 
their  associations.  This  brought  together 
the  leaders  of  all  farm  interests  in  New 
Jersey,  creating  a  united  front  on  agricul¬ 
tural  problems  which  was  very  noticeable 
for  its  strength  and  sincerity. 

Possibly  the  chief  discussion  at  all 
meetings  and  conferences  was  the  legisla¬ 
tive  program  of  organized  farmers,  now 
getting  under  way  in  the  initial  sessions 
of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature.  The 
principal  topic  in  the  program  is  for  a 
new  cooperative  marketing  law  which 
will  revise  the  present  statute  on  this 
subject,  making  it  in  accord  with  the 
Capper- Volstead  Act  and  in  harmony 
with  new  cooperative  marketing  laws 
now  in  effect  in  twenty-six  other  States. 
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A  Kakuiva/ov 

Direct  to  You 


Wit 

.1 m 


end  for 
falog  40 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set 
.«  comprises  a  4,  4  H  or  5  foot  iron  enameled 
”  roll  rim  bath  tub,  rne  19  inch  roll  rim 
enameled  flat-back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon 
action,  wash-down  water  closet  with 
porcelain  tank  and  oak  post  hinge  seat:  all 
china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated  traps, 
and  all  niokel-plated  heavy  fittings.  J.  M. 
SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc,,  254  W.  34  St., 
Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.,  N.  Y.  C. 


GILLIES’ 

BROKEN 

COFFEE 

--  FRESH  FROM 

f5f  Quality  WHOLESALE  ROASTER 

SPECIAL  introductory  offer!  A  rich,  highly 

mJ  apnetizing  blend  of  the  finest  grades  specially 
Iriced  because  of  a  few  small  and  broken  beans  but 
Iverybit  as  good  as  the  large  beans.  Delivered  free 

Tirithin  300  miles. 

I  Send  money  or  check  for  SI  .00  with  order  or  PAY 
[IN  DELIVERY  plus  post  office  10c  collection  charge. 
Money  back  promptly  if  not  satisfied. 

Send  for  free  circular  of  other  coffee  values. 

BILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY, Dept.  A 16 
Established  83  years.  235  WashingtonSt.,N.Y. 


LADIES ’FURS 

We  tan  hides  and  make  them  into 
robes,  coats,  mittens  and  ladies’  furs, 
at  reasonable  prices.  Send  us  your 
hides  and  furs  which  you  want  re¬ 
modeled  and  made  into  latest  styles. 

Robes  and  Coats  at  Whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Free  Samples. 

L  Reference:  Citizens’  Ft  ate  Bank. 
Milford,  Indiana.  Write  to  the 

WA  Milford  Robe  &  Tanning  Co. 

iPM  237  Elm  Street  Milford,  Ind. 


And  FREE  SUIT 

To  quickly  obtain  some  good  agents  in 
territory  where  we  are  not  represented, 
we  offer  one  man  in  each  community  the 
chance  to  obtain  our  finest  all  wool  $30.00 
suit  free  and  $5  to  $25  daily  in  spate 
time  introducing  our  guaranteed  made  to 
order  suits,  $18  and  up.  Special  offer  ex¬ 
pires  not  later  than  January  1st,  1926  so 
if  interested  write  at  once  for  full  details. 
Justyour  nameand  addressonapostcard 
brings  prompt  reply. 

AMERICAN  WOOLEN  MILLS  CO. 
Established  188S  Dept.  1911.  Chicago 


TAKES  THE  TOP 


Removes  all  the  cream  from  any 
size  milk  bottle.  Great  for  coffee, 
cereal,  dessert,  etc.  Approved  by 
doctors  for  use  in  preparing  in¬ 
fants'  bottle  food.  An  ideal  gift. 
Circular  sent  on  request.  Agents 
wanted.  Order  now  81.50  post¬ 
paid  or  C.  O.  D. 

RAWCLIFFE  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  A.  A. 

N.  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


WEAR  FURS 

It’s  Easy  This  Way 


Furs  to  order  at  half  the  cost,  from 
hides  of  farm  animals  or  pelts  from 
your  hunt.  Stylish  garments,  warm 
and  beautiful.  Robes,  Rugs,  etc. 

Free  book  tells  how  to  skin  and  care  for 
pelts — all  about  sizes,  styles  and  prices. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 
523  West  Avenue,  Fochester,  N.  Y. 


IIYEN  WRIST  WATCH 

Handsome,  guaranteed  time 
keeper,  given  for  Belling  only  40 
packs  of  vegetable  or  flower  seed3 
(mention  which)  at  10c  per  large 
pack.  Easily  sold  —  EARN  BIG 
MONEY  OR  PREMIUMS.  Get 
eamplelottoday.  Send  nomoney. 
We  trust  you  till  seeds  are  sold. 

AMERICAN  SEEP  CO. 


Other  Planks  in  Legislative  Program 

The  other  planks  in  the  State  legislative 
program  call  for  a  revision  and  additions 
to  some  of  the  hunting  and  game  laws. 
A  new  measure  has  been  introduced 
which  would  change  the  fine  in  the  present 
bull  trespass  act  from  $20  to  $100.  An¬ 
other  measure  would  revise  the  old 
general  trespass  law  to  the  point  of  pro¬ 
tecting  farmers  from  wilful  trespass. 
Still  another  measure  would  revise  the 
present  statutes  allowing  a  dog  the 
liberty  of  the  property  of  its  owner,  a 
condition  not  now  legally  possible. 

Another  measure  creating  general  dis¬ 
cussion  would  revise  present  motor 
vehicle  laws  so  as  to  allow  reasonable 
use  of  passenger  cars  for  the  transporting 
of  farm  crops  and  milk  to  and  from  the 
farms  of  automobile  owners. 

Daylight  Saving  has  been  up  for  a 
thorough  airing  this  season  and  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  prohibiting  municipali¬ 
ties  from  passing  time  ordinances  con¬ 
trary  to  the  State  law.  A  further  measure 
deemed  imperative  by  the  organized 
farm  groups  asks  for  a  State  appropria¬ 
tion  to  investigate  methods  for  control  of 
the  Oriental  peach  moth  in  New  Jersey. 

Farm  Products  Show  Finest  Ever 

In  conjunction  with  the  meetings,  the 
New  Jersey  farmers  staged  the  finest 
farm  products  exhibit  ever  held  in  the 
State.  The  display  of  apples  was  particu¬ 
larly  noteworthy  with  large  blocks  of 
New  Jersey’s  finest  fruits  shown  for 
competition  and  for  non-commercial 
purposes  under  the  auspices  of  the  New* 
Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society.  The 
com  show  was  large  this  year  and  the 
potato  exhibit  in  the  competitive  county 
classes,  part  icularly  of  the  round  varieties, 
depicted  the  excellence  of  New  Jersey’s 
potato  crop. 

The  poultry  show  occupied  a  larger 
space  than  usual  this  season  with  such 
breeds  as  Jersey  Black  Giant,  White 
Leghorn  and  Plymouth  Rock  in  pre¬ 
dominance.  The  exhibit  by  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Conservation  Commission  and  other 
allied  institutions  was  large  and  well 
arranged. 

The  principal  convention  held  during 
the  week  was  that  of  the  New  Jersey 
Federation  of  County  Boards  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  recently  completed  its  three 
year  membership  campaign  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  members  over  last 
year,  although  not  up  to  the  banner  year 
of  three  years  ago  when  general  agricul¬ 
tural  economic  conditions  were  at  their 
best.  President  H.  E.  Taylor  reported  a 
general  feeling  of  optimism  on  the  farm 
bureau  work  throughout  the  State,  while 
Secretary  L.  A,  Cooley  in  his  annual 
report  reviewed  the  progress  of  last  year 
and  outlined  a  conservative  program  of 
development  for  1924. 


GIGANTIC  ARMY  CAMP  BARGAIN  SALE 


CAMPDIX 

Save  $15.00  to  $25.00  per  thousand  feet  on  any  bill  of  lumber  during 

this  Price-Smashing  Sale!  Just  think — you  save  one-third  to  one-half  on  the  cost  of 
any  bill  of  material!  OUR  PRICES  ARE  THE  LOWEST  EVER!  FROM  $15.00 
PER  THOUSAND  FEET  UP. 

The  29x80  stable  and  20x20  bungalow  illustrated  above  prove  our 

low  lumber  prices.  Prices  shown  above  include  all  lumber,  roofing,  doors  and  windows 
needed  to  build  these  buildings  complete.  Don’t  buy  a  thing  until  you  get  our  prices! 
We  invite  you  to  come  direct  to  this  great  Army  Camp  and  select  your  material  your¬ 
self— or  you  can  order  direct  from  our  Free  Bargain  Catalog,  and  be  sure  of  getting  per¬ 
fect  service  backed  by  our  “BINDING  GUARANTEE.”  Mail  coupon  below  today  for 
your  free  copy  of  our  catalog. 


Warm  Air 

Furnace 

$4022 

Worth 
$150  New 


i  Six  Light 

SASH 

j  WxMA* 

95c 

Worth 

1,  $1.95  New 

iPgi 

DOORS 

2'8"x6'8"$#*9S 
each 


Wonderful  door  values  — 
solid  cross  panels— excellent 
condition.  Do  not  miss  this 
opportunity  to  save  more 
than  half.  Regular  $8.00 
values  If  new. 


GET  OUR  FREIGHT  PREPAID 
PRICES  ON  YOUR  LUMBER  NEEDS 

Even  if  you  live  as  far  as  500  miles  from  this  Camp 

we  save  you  $150  to  $350  on  acarload  of  material, orjust  as  much 
in  proportion  on  less  than  carload  orders.  Send  us  your  list  of 
material  needs  for  our  low  freight  paid  prices.  We  can  furnish  any  kind  of 
lumber  you  need  to  build  a  home,  barn,  shed,  etc.  Our  mammoth  stocks 
include  JOISTS,  STUDS  and  RAFTERS  OF  ALL  SIZES,  DROP  SIDING. 
SHEATHING,  FLOORING,  D.&M.  BEADED  CEILING.  1  in.  BOARDS, 
FENCING  BOARDS.  HEAVY  TIMBERS,  POSTS.  ETC.  All  carefully 
preserved— nails  carefully  drawn  with  patented  nail  pullers— JUST  AS 
GOOD  AS  NEW  FOR  EVERY  PRACT1AL  PURPOSE.  Make  up  a  list 
today  and  send  to  us  for  freight  paid  prices;  or  come  direct  to  Camp  and 

and  pick  out 


Roofing 

Per  Square 

$« 


Carefully 

Re-Rolled 

Preserved 


Single  Car 
GARAGE 


what  yoa  need 
in  person. 


WALLBOARD 
$flS  Per 
*"  Square 

WaterCloset 

$■*050  Low 

Tank 

Vitreous  China . 


Size  10x16 


We  furnish  all  lumber,  roofing  and 

sash  to  build  this  excellent  10x16  single  car  garage 
for  $65.00.  We  furnish  complete  plan  and  list  of  material 
so  that  any  handy  man  can  build  this  garage  himself. 
When  completed  you  have  a  sturdy,  good-looking  build¬ 
ing  that  will  look  fine  in  any  surroundings.  We  can  also 
furnish  two  car  garage  16x18  for  $105.00.  All  completely 
described  and  explained  in  our  free  bargain  catalog. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

Mail  Coupon  Todays^ 
Sor  Free  Bargain  Catalog! 

Just  mail  this  coupon  to  get  our  Free 

Bargain  Catalog  which  gives  prices  and  actual 
photographs  of  everything  at  this  camp.  In¬ 
tensely  interesting  to  everyone  who  builds  and  repairs. 


CAMP  DIX  SALVAGE  CO. 

Dept.  ESS  WRIGHTST0WN,  NEW  JERSEY 


FREECATAL0G 

■  Mall  This  Coupon  ! 

■  Camp  Dix  Salvage  Co. 

I  Dept.  AA18,  Wrlghtstown,  New  Jersey  | 

Send  me  your  FREE  BARGAIN! 
I  CATALOG  without  any  obligation  on  1 
I  my  part.  fl 

I  I  am  interested  in. _ .................  1 


Name. 


1 


Address _ 


I 

J 


ROOFING 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Excell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.45  per  100 
'  sq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
'  only  $4.80.  If  you  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc,,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  $  lM 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  A11  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co,  —ctonitSfnfc 


TOBACCO  HOMESPUN  Smk’Sh  'S 

recipe  free.  Hand-picked  chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10,  $2.50. 

i  TOBACCO  GROWERS  UNION,  MURRAY,  KY. 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent 

A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to 
Everyone  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind 
of  paint  without' the  use  of  oil.  He  named  it  Powdr- 
pamt.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all 
that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
weather  proof,  fire  proof,  sanitary  and  durable  for 
outside  or  inside  painting.  It  is  the  cement  principle 
applied  to  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood, 
stone  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and 
costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  A.  L.  Rice,  Inc.,  Manufacturers,  134 
North  St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  a  trial  package  will  be 
mailed  to  you,  also’  color  card  and  fufl  information 
showing  yon  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  today. _ _ 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
BE  SURE  TO  i  MENTION 
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THIS  IS  YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


CATTLE 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS;  Mam¬ 
moth  Pekin  ducks;  White  Wyandotte  cockerels; 
Pearl  guineas.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanford- 
ville,  N  Y 


PURE  BRED  MAMMOTH  TOMS  and 
mammoth  Toulouse  geese.  G.  A.  NICHOLS, 
GOUVERNEUR,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS— Good 
type  birds,  farm  raised,  must  please  or  money 
refunded,  eggs.  I.  B.  ZOOK,  Ronks,  Pa.,#Box  A. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  $6, 
ganders  $7.  Fine  White  Leghorn  cockerels  S3 
and  $4  each.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK,  Mat- 
tituck,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  LEGHORN  and  single  comb  Black 
Minorca  cockerels.  Also  both  rose  and  single 
comb  Black  Minorca  eggs,  large  size,  $1  per 
dozen,  post-paid.  S.  G.  THOMAS,  Cassvfile, 
N.  Y. 


CHOICE  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
COCKERELS,  direct  from  State  School,  bred 
for  color  and  egg  production.  CHARLES 
BAILEY.  Canton,  N.  Y. 


PREMIUM  BUFF  ROCKS,  registered 
Guernseys,  registered  Collies.  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  Balls  ton  Lake,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS.  Healthy 
large,  dark  red  birds.  JOHN  D.  SMITH, 
Walton,  N.  Y. 

50  CHICK  BROODER  for.  $4.50;  Radiant 
Brooder  Heater  (see  the  flame)  just  like 
mother  hen;  fill  lamp  once  a  week;  guaranteed 
fire  proof;  satisfaction  or  money  returned.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  W.  SHAMPANORE,  Box  1, 
Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Regal-Dorcas 
strain.  Grand  layers  of  large  eggs.  Choice 
cockerels,  $3.50  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
R.  L.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 
HOLSTEINS,  all  ages,  Mammouth  Bronze 
turkeys,  reliable  Shepherds,  all  ages,  Rabbit 
Hounds.  MAPLE  ISLAND  FARMS,  Canton, 
N.  Y.,  R.  3. 


FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  GUERNSEY 
BULL  CALVES,  Langwater  Warrior,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  and  Proud  Don  breeding,  $35  up.  Ac¬ 
credited  herd.  G.  LEWIS  COLLINS,  Aurora, 


JERSEY  BULLS — Grandson  of  Financial 
Sensation,  $60,000  bull,  also  grandson  of  im¬ 
ported  Jap,  prize  winners,  Westport  Fair,  and 
T  B.  tested.  Some  good  grade  cows.  LEON 
SAGE,  CroWn  Point,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY— From  1  to  8  pure  bred 
registered  Holstein  cows,  T.  B.  tested.  PAUL 
R.  KOHLER,  Hamburg,  Pa. 


SWINE 


LARGE  PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES  — 
Headed  by  Real  Type  10th;  all  ages;  both  sexes; 
highest  quality;  lowest  prices.  C.  A.  EL- 
DREDGE,  Marion,  N.  Y. 


PLEASANT  HILL  BERKSHIRES,  bred 
sows,  young  boars  and  fall  pigs.  DAY  & 
YOUNG,  Washington,  Pa.,  R.  D.  6. 


BIG  TYPE  O.  I.  C.  REGISTERED  PIGS; 
8  weeks  $10  each;  pairs  no-akin;  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  breeding.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  REM¬ 
INGTON  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ACETYLENE  FIXTURES— All  kinds  by 
parcel  post.  Globes,  lighters,  burners,  sad¬ 
irons,  hot  plates,  etc.  New  and  used  generators 
and  parts  at  bargain  prices.  Circulars  free. 
C.  A.  BROWN,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 


REAL  RED  REDS,  pure  bred,  deep,  rich, 
red  Cockerels,  and  Pullets;  two  to  five  dollars; 
satisfied  customers.  W.  L.  CALKINS,  Meadow- 
brook  Farm,  East  Petersburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Old  stamps  and  letters  with 
stamps  on,  old  gold  and  silver  dollars,  etc. 
Cash  paid.  Write  or  send.  F.  G.  EYCHNER, 
R.2,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


BRED-TO-LAY  Barred  Rocks;  Reds;  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorn  chicks.  BIG  DISCOUNT, 
if  you  order  now.  BRUSH  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Dept.  1,  Centre  Hall,  Penna. 


BARRED  ROCKS.  Thompson’s  Ringlets 
direct;  both  light  and  dark;  cocks,  cockerels. 
$3.50  upward  to  $10;  pullets  $3  and  $5.  Also 
Thompson’s  crossed  with  Parke’s  heavy  laying 
strain  for  utility,  $3.50  upward  to  $7.50.  Must 
please  or  money  refunded.  I.  H.  BACORN, 
Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Strong, 
vigorous,  true  to  breed.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  etc.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  1,200  miles.  Catalog  free.  W.  F.  HILL- 
POT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


“PRODUCTION  BRED”  NEW  YORK 
STATE  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
COCKERELS.  From  one  of  the  best  laying 
strains  in  the  East.  Also  yearling  hens.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices.  CROCKETTS  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Dept.  A.,  Crocketts,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  25c 
per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 


FREE  BOOK — Prophet  Elijah  coming  before 
Jesus.  Convincing  Bible  evidence.  MEGIDDO 
MISSION,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK- 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS. 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 


REAL  ESTATE  i 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — 160  acre  estate, 
17  rooms,  furnished,  elevation  1500  feet,  60 
miles  from  New  York,  excellent  boarding-house 
or  sanitarium,  fully  equipped  farm  with  limed 
soil.  Address  OWNER,  No.  25  Clinton  Place, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  near  Salisbury,  where 
farming  pays.  Fertile  soil,  good  markets  and 
fine  macadam  roads.  For  full  particulars 
address  SAMUEL  P. ..WOODCOCK,  Salisbury, 
Md. 


PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUR¬ 
KEYS,  beautiful  coloring,  $10,  $15.  HOMER 
HAWLEY,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large, 
pine-bred,  healthy  stock.  Hens  hatched  spring 
of  1923,  $8.  Toms  $12.  WILLIAM  W. 

KETCH,  Cohocton,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Mammoth  Bronze  turkeys — 
Free  from  disease,  toms  $10,  hens  $7,  MRS. 
A.  M.  CLARKE,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— You 
should  order  your  breeding  stock  at  once,  toms 
$10,  hens  $8.  Three  hens  $21.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  GEORGE  A.  BLAIR,  Lebanon, 
N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  FARMS,  at  low  prices  in 
the  valley  of  the  Penobscot  River  in  Maine. 
ORRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast,  Maine. 


HELP  WANTED 


ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17  to 
65,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions, 
$117-$250,  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR. 
OZMENT,  258,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 


WANTED — Salesman  with  automobile,  by 
large  oil  and  paint  company  to  call  upon  farmers 
and  auto  owners.  Previous  experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Excellent  opportunity.  Address  at  once 
THE  LENNOX  OIL  &  PAINT  CO.,  Dept. 
Sate,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Pairs 
and  trios  unrelated.  JOHN  D.  SMITH,  Wal¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  SUFFOLK  TURKEYS— “The  Tur¬ 
key  Beautiful.”  Prolific,  hardy  and  profitable. 
Hens  $6.50  and  $7.50  each.  Toms  $9,  $10  and 
$11  each.  Some  fine  breeders  at  same  prices. 
ROCK-CLIFF  FARM,  Brogueville,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS.  Men’s  Shirts.  Easy  to  sell.  Big 
demand  everywhere.  Make  $15.00  daily. 
Undersell  stores.  Complete  line.  Exclusive 
patterns.  Free  Samples.  CHICAGO  SHIRT 
MANUFACTURERS,  241  W.  Van  Buren, 
Factory  222,  Chicago. 


50  TURKEYS  LEFT.  For  sale  cheap. 
Write  quick.  WALTER  CLARK,  Freeport,  O. 


FOR  SALE.  White  Holland  turkeys.  MRS. 
L.  CLOSE,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS — Hens  and  Toms — with  size 
and  quality.  Pairs  and  trios  no  akin.  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett, 
White  Holland,  write.  WALTER  BROS..  Pow¬ 
hatan  Point,  Ohio. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCH- 
WORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


BUTTERFLY  APRONS  39c,  “Miss  Sara¬ 
toga”  housedresses  $1.39;  both  $1.75.  Agents 
wanted.  BENNETTS  GARMENTS.  Schuyler- 

villo,  N.  Y. 
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Farmers'  Standard  Carbide  Exposed 
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at  $55,896.36;  corresponding  figure  on  the 
latter  statement  is  $7,635.01.  We  would  like 
you  to  be  good  enough  to  explain  this. 

“3 — Former  statement  shows  plant,  real 
estate  and  water  power  carried  at  $541,932.86. 
The  latter  statement  $636,001.61.  Will  you 
kindly  also  explain  this  difference? 

“4 — Do  the  figures  referred  to  above  mean 
that  the  plant  is  free  and  clear  and  that  there 
is  no  mortgage,  or  other  indebtedness  against 
it? 

“5 — In  both  statements,  under  the  heading 
of  liabilities,  your  outstanding  common  stock 
is  carried  at  about  $25  a  share.  We  believe 
that  this  was  sold  for  $100  a  share  and  would 
thank  you  to  advise  us  why  it  is  only  carried 
for  $25  a  share. 

“6 — Both  statements  include  in  the  assets ; 
Securities  and  investments.  We  understand 
the  bulk  of  these  are  subsidiary  companies. 
Will  you  kindly  advise  us  what  is  the  actual 
Value  of  these  securities  and  investments  in  the 
event  of  dissolution  of  these  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies? 

“We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  give 
this  matter  your  prompt  attention  as  we  feel 
that  the  foregoing  items  call  for  some  explana¬ 
tion  on  your  part.  Naturally,  these  matters 
are  of  vital  interest  to  our  subscribers  who  are 
stockholders  of  your  company.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  a  statement  from  you,  at 
your  very  earliest  convenience,  enlightening  us 
on  the  foregoing  and  giving  us  any  additional 
information  which  you  care  to  concerning  the 
present  status  of  your  company. 

“Please  be  assured  that  we  wish  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  fair  to  you  in  every  respect  and  to  get 
your  statement  before  advising  our  subscribers 
as  to  our  opinion  of  the  facts.” 

We  received  no  answer  to  this  letter  and 
on  December  1st  we  wrote  another  letter 
to  this  company  reading  as  follows: 

“We  beg  to  remind  you  that  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply  to  our  letter  of  November  20. 

“Please  be  assured  that  we  wish  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  fair-minded  and  to  hear  two  sides  of 
every  question.  As  we  have  advised  you,  we 
have  received  numerous  complaints  about  your 
company,  and  therefore,  wish  again  to  give 
you  this  opportunity  of  stating  your  side  of  the 
case.  Please  give  this  your  prompt  attention.” 

On  December  5th,  Mr.  Samuel  Null, 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


GLADIOLAS — Finest  varieties.  Write  for 
free  descriptive  price  list.  Address  EMANUEL 
BUECHLY,  Greenville,  O. 


MILLIONS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS.  Direct  to  growers  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Write  for  our  20TH  CENTURY 
CATALOG — ITS  FREE.  And  will  save  you 
from  25%  to  50%  on  every  order.  TOWN- 
.  SENDS  NURSERY,  15  Vine  St.,  Salisbury, 
Maryland. 


POTATOES — Cobbler,  Six  weeks,  Triumph, 
others.  CHARLES  FORD,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  True  Danish  Ballhead  cabbage 
seed.  Imported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark. 
$2  per  lb.  Postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Route 
3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BLISS,  the  wonderful  new  strawberry 
developed  at  the  experiment  station.  Rich  in 
flavor,  large  and  productive.  Plants  dollar 
dozen,  postpaid.  Circular  free.  A.  B.  KAT- 
KAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


CROP  FORECAST  FOR  1924— The  Agricul¬ 
ture  College  and  Farm  Bureau  in  New  York  have 
records  which  enable  them  to  predict  crop  yields 
with  surprising  accuracy.  For  1924  it  is  pre¬ 
dicted  that  Comellian  Oats,  Alpha  Barley  and 
Cornell  No.  11  com  will  outyield  other  varieties 
as  they  have  in  the  past.  Robust  Beans  and 
Certified  Russet  Potatoes  also  will  be  high. 
Your  yields  actually  increased  25  to  50%.  Write 
today  for  complete  information.  K.  C.  LIVER¬ 
MORE,  Quaker  Hill  Farm,  Box  A,  Honeoye 
Falls.  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


HONEY — Light  clover  postpaid  3rd  zone, 
5  lbs.  $1.05,  Dark  95c.  Price  list  free.  ROS- 
COE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  A.,  Dundee,  New  York. 


HONEY.  5  lbs.  Clover  $1.10,  10  lbs.  $2, 
buckwheat  $1  and  $1.75.  Postpaid  first  three 
zones.  60  lbs.  pure  Clover  $7.50,  Buckwheat  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  $1.25,  10  lbs.  82.15, 
postage  paid.  J.  C.  ABBOTT,  Northampton, 
Mass. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


FANCY  BRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  JOHN 
D.  SMITH,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


DOGS.  All  Kinds.  Cheap.  C.  O.  D. 
Trial.  Dog  Feed,  Medicine  Supplies.  Free 
Book  Doctoring  and  Feeding.  KASKASKIA 
KENNELS  AMAG,  Herrick,  Ill. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCKS.  Angora  long¬ 
haired  kittens  of  purebred  stock.  Maine  grown 
pets,  male  or  female.  ORRIN  J.  DICKEY, 
Belfast,  Maine. 


President  of  the  Farmers  Standard  Car¬ 
bide  Company,  wrote  us  as  follows: 

“We  beg  to  advise  you  in  respect  of  your 
letter  of  November  20th  that  instead  of  reply¬ 
ing  to  your  letter  in  any  extended  corre¬ 
spondence  we  would  be  pleased  to  meet  with 
you  in  person  and  take  up  matters  referred  to 
by  you  in  your  communication. 

“If  you  will  let  us  know  when  it  is  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  writer  to  meet  you  he  will  be  glad 
to  make  an  appointment  with  you.  Thanking 
you,  we  remain.” 

After  receipt  of  this  letter  we  made  two 
appointments  with  Mr.  Null  so  that  we 
could  get  the  facts  from  him,  but  he  failed 
to  keep  both  of  them  and  we  are  still 
waiting  to  hear  from  this  gentleman. 

We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  draw  our 
own  conclusions  from  the  company’s 
statement.  Some  of  the  significant  things 
as  shown  by  this  statement  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  balance  sheet  of  December  31, 
1922,  was  very  illuminating.  Among  the 
assets  which  appeared  there  is  the  item, 
“Securities  and  Investments  $371,901.” 
Now,  this  would  be  a  very  valuable  asset 
if  it  consisted  of  Liberty  Bonds  or  other 
guilt-edge  securities.  We  find,  however, 
that  these  securities  and  investments 
consist  principally  of  stock  which  the 
Farmers  Standard  Carbide  Company 
holds  in  its  own  subsidiaries — namely — 
500  shares  in  the  Standard  Carbide  Sales 
Company;  1,000  shares  in  the  National 
Generator  Company  and  40,000  shares  in 
the  Standard  Acetylene  Company. 

The  President  of  the  Farmers  Standard 
Carbide  Company,  Mr.  Samuel  Null,  is 
also  President  of  the  Standard  Acetylene 
Company.  According  to  statements 
made  by  him  several  months  ago,  this 
company  has  not  yet  begun  operations, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  none  of  the 
other  companies  have  passed  beyond  the 
promotion  stage.  In  other  words,  money 
that  has  passed  from  the  right  hand  into 
the  left  is  considered  an  asset  of  the 
company  and  carried  on  the  books  as  an 
“investment.” 

This  statement  of  December  31,  1922, 
also  shows  that  the  company  carries 
“patents,  trademarks  and  good-will” 
at  $200,000.  This  is  carried  as  an  asset. 
The  statement  also  shows  as  an  asset 
“organization  expenses” — that  is,  money 
that  it  long  ago  spent— at  a  sum  over 
$249,000.  “The  total  of  these  assets,” 
together  with  the  securities  referred  to 
above,  is  nearly  $800,000.  Ask  your  local 
banker  how  much  he  thinks  the  company 
could  realize  on  this  $800,000  in  case  it 
was  liquidated,  or  selling  out,  and  a  stock¬ 
holder  wanted  to  get  his  pro-rata  share  of 
the  company’s  capital.  The  statements 
of  December  31, 1921  and  1922,  show  that 
the  company  carries  as  a  liability  its 
common  stock  at  $25  a  share.  Mr.  Null 
has  written  that  this  stock  was  sold  at 
$100  a  share  and  that  this  price  has  “nei¬ 
ther  been  increased  or  decreased.”  Why 
then  is  it  carried  on  the  books  of  the 
company  only  at  $25  a  share?  What 
became  of  $75  from  over  $100  that  was 
paid  for  this  stock?  This  is  a  question 
that  its  stockholders  are  very  anxious  to 
learn.  Apparently  only  $25  actually 
went  into  the  treasury  of  the  company 
from  over  $100  which  the  stockholder 
paid. 

Read  the  following  articles  about  this 
company  and  we  think  you  will  see  what 
became  of  this  money.  We  will  also  show 
you  how  the  company  paid  its  dividends; 
how  and  why  salesmen  made  personal 
calls  to  deliver  dividend  checks  of  $1.75; 
how  and  why  dividends  were  declared  in 
stock  of  the  Standard  Acetylene  Com¬ 
pany;  why  the  company  has  stopped 
doing  business  in  the  State  of  Ohio;  how 
the  company  declines  to  buy  back  its 
stock;  how  in  certain  instances  stock¬ 
holders  have  paid  for  the  stock  and  not 
even  received  their  certificates,  and  many 
other  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  this 
most  interesting  company. 


I  could  not  get  along  without,  the 
American  Agriculturist. — W.  I.  Pat- 
chen,  R.  D.  No.  25,  West  Danby,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  26,  1924 
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Sheep  and  Cow  Men  Plan  Year’s 
Business 

{Continued  from,  page  76) 

York  State  Breeders  Association,  which 
association  was  organized  in  1887,  “the 
progress  of  tuberculosis  control  work  and 
plans  for  future  work,”  received  the  most 
attention  and  discussion.  Byrne  A. 
Pyrke,  Commissioner  of  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets  outlined  the 
work  that  is  being  done.  Dean  V.  A. 
Moore  of  the  State  Veterinary  College 
at  Ithaca  said  “There  is  a  shortage  of 
veterinarians,  and  this  shortage  will  prob¬ 
ably  grow  worse.” 

Representative  of  Canada  Addresses 
Sheep  Growers 

“Cutting  down  overhead  expense  by 
increasing  the  volume  of  wool  pooled” 
was  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  twenty- 
five  delegates  representing  thirty-eight 
organized  local  wool  growers  cooperative 
associations,  who  attended  the  fourth 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  County  Sheep  Growers 
Association,  Inc. 

The  reports  of  the  management  showed 
the  fourth  annual  pool  with  something 
over  471,000  pounds  of  wool  pooled. 
Some  of  the  grades  have  been  sold.  Indi¬ 
cations  are  that  when  tire  pool  is  finally 
closed  the  return  to  growers  would  be 
favorable,  perhaps  not  in  excess  of  prices 
paid  by  some  local  buyers.  Because  of 
the  shortage  of  wool,  sheep  men  were 
favored  by  the  increased  activities  of 
local  buyers  this  last  year  over  some 
years.  The  outstanding  and  lasting  work 
of  the  wool  growers  cooperative  is  that 
during  the  past  four  years  there  has  been 
an  opportunity  for  growers  to  know  more 
about  the  quality  of  the  wool  that  they 
have  produced  and  to  sell  the  wool  on  its 
merits  by  grade.  The  man  who  has  good 
clean  wool  has  profited  and  the  amount 
of  rejects  or  off-quality  wool  is  being  cut 
down  every  year  according  to  the  man¬ 
agement. 

A  large  mass  meeting  of  sheep  growers 
is  planned  with  the  next  annual  meeting. 
This  will  make  it  possible  for  new  ideas 
and  worth-while  suggestions  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  wool  growers  from 
different  sections. 

Canadian  wool  growers  have  been 
pooling  their  wool  with  success  according 
to  Hon.  A.  A.  McMillan  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
who  addressed  the  delegates  at  their  eve¬ 
ning  session.  The  Canadian  pool  proceeds 
on  the  basis  that  it  must  return  to  the 
grower  as  good  a  price  as  he  can  get  else¬ 
where  if  it  is  to  succeed.  So  far  the 
Canadian  pool  has  been  able  to  do  this. 
There  is  no  contract  with  the  grower,  his 
pooling  is  purely  on  a  contributing  basis. 

Resolutions  favoring  the  completion  of 
the  sheep  building  at  the  State  Fail- 
Grounds  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
that  the  Truth  and  Fabric  law  be  passed, 
and  that  legislation  affecting  the  dog  law 
lie  carefully  followed,  were  passed  at  the 
closing  session.  Throughout  the  meeting 
a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  was  mani¬ 
fested  by  delegates.  This  was  prompted 
by  the  ever-apparent  effort  of  the  man¬ 
agement  and  officials  to  keep  the  over¬ 
head  costs  just  as  low  as  possible. 

Holstein  Association  Conducts  Sale 

Following  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
N  ew  York  State  Holstein-Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  in  the  Yates  Hotel,  the  fourth 
annual  two-day  sale  was  held  in  the 
Coliseum  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds. 

(  lias.  F.  Bigler  of  Syracuse,  president  of 
the  association,  said:  “This  is  a  real  busi¬ 
ness  sale.  Consigners  and  buyers  are 
discriminating  as  to  conformation,  type 
and  breeding.  The  sales  that  we  have 
held  have  been  of  wonderful  value  in 
helping  our  breeders  and  the  breed  gen¬ 
erally  in  this  State.” 

Over  120  head  were  sold  and  some  forty 
breeders  of  the  State  consigned.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  the  selections  were  made  by 
local  committees  in  each  county,  the 
group  offered  for  sale  run  very  uniform. 
The  first  day  of  the  sale  the  ten  highest 
averaged  $326.00. 

Much  discussion  regarding  member¬ 


ship  fee  took  up  the  afternoon  of  the 
meeting.  The  dues  were  left  as  they  were, 
no  changes  having  been  made.  Delegates 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America  were  elected. 
They  include  Harry  Yates,  Orchard  Park, 
D.  M.  White,  Bath;  H.  H.  Wing,  Ithaca; 
W.  W.  Stevens,  Liverpool;  Harvey  F. 
Farrington,  Lowville;  A.  W.  Brown,  West 
Winfield;  Carl  Schmidt,  Montgomery; 
N.  G.  Ellis,  Fort  Edward;  O.  II.  Johnson, 
Ticonderoga;  Robert  Austin,  Chitten- 
ango;  D.  D.  Armstrong,  Watertown;  A. 
A.  Hartshorn,  Hamilton;  C.  F.  Bigler, 
Syracuse;  W.  D.  Robens,  Poland;  John 
M.  Hamm,  Poughkeepsie;  Carl  Amost, 
Syracuse;  John  M.  Dewey,  Turin;  R.  N. 
Thompson,  Heuvelton;  J.  R.  Wait,  Au¬ 
burn;  Frank  P.  Price,  Syracuse;  Geo.  A. 
Abbott,  Cortland. 


The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are: 
Chas.  F.  Bigler,  Syracuse,  president; 
Maynard  Smith,  Elmira,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  C.  Y.  Marshall,  Morrisville,  second 
vice-president;  Geo.  Smith,  Watertown, 
treasurer;  M.  C.  Bond  of  Syracuse  is 
secretary. 

The  meeting  favored  Syracuse  as  the 
place  of  meeting  for  1924  Dairy  Show. 
Mr.  Bigler,  president  of  the  association, 
is  very  much  in  favor  of  a  winter  show  at 
Syracuse,  and  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
is  working  with  the  other  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  State  to  make  that  possible 
the  coming  winter. 

Directors  elected  for  the  State  Associa¬ 
tion  are:  Harry  Yates,  Orchard  Park; 
R.  E.  Chapin,  Batavia;  George  W. 
Smith,  Alfred;  Maynard  Smith,  Elmira; 
C.  F.  Bigler,  Syracuse;  George  N.  Smith, 


Watertown;  II.  F.  Farrington,  Lowville; 
A.  W.  Brown,  West  Winfield;  E.  J. 
Chaffee,  Wassaic;  H.  V.  Bump,  Cam¬ 
bridge;  Eugene  West,  Wellsboro;  and 
C.  B.  Marshall,  Morrisville. 


I  consider  the  A.  A.  a  real  good  farm 
paper. — C.  C.  Blard,  Worthville,  N.  Y. 


I  think  the  A.  A.  one  of  the  best  farm 
papers. — LeRoy  Crounse,  Voorheesville, 
N.  Y. 


It  was  simply  through  neglect  that  I  did 
not  renew  my  subscription  before.  We 
would  simply  be  lost  if  it  had  been  discon¬ 
tinued  as  we  like  it  very  much. — Mar¬ 
garet  Allen,  Towanda,  Pa. 


Exciting 
Smashing 
Red  Blooded 
BOOKS' 


for  All 


They  Fought  to  the  Finish 
With  Odds  Against  Them 

Until-  / 


HERE  THEY  ARE 


Spawn  of  the  Desert 
— W.  C.  Tuttle.  He 

prayed  for  the  soul  of 
a  murdered  man — then 
trimmed  the  gamblers 
at  their  own  shell 
game.  And  what  he 
didn’t  do  to  Hell’s  Depot! 

Lure  of  Piper’s  Glen 
—  T.  G.  Roberts.  Ill 
the  north  woods,  where 
wallops  count  more  than 
wallets,  Jim  Todhun- 
ter,  of  the  sledge  hammer 
fists,  set  a  dizzy  pace,  un¬ 
til— 

Apache  Valley  —  Arthur 
Chapman.  Cattle  rustlers, 
night  roundups,  a  yellow 
sheriff,  love  in  the  enemy’s 
camp. 

Second  Mate  — -  H.  Bedford 
Jones.  Mutiny  in  the  China 
seas;  ship’s  scuppers  running 
red;  women  besieged  by  cut¬ 
throats  on  island. 

Loaded  Dice — E.  L.  Sabin. 
How  bold  American  adventurers 
drove  the  Spaniards  out  of  Texas. 
Flaming  passions,  desperate  fighting, 
treachery,  capture,  prison. 

Arizona  Argonauts — H.  Bedford-Jones.  Shipwrecked 
men  “driffin’  wild.”  Mysterious  Chinaman  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  white  daughter.  The  fight  at  the  waterhole.  Gold, 
guns  and  get-away. 

Devil’s  Payday — W.  C.  Tuttle.  Hard-dying  horses  who 
defy  both  Nature  and  men.  Burning  sands — buzzards  in 
the  spring. 

Canyon  of  Green  Death — F.  R.  Buckley.  Creepy, 
strange,  this  mystery  of  the  lost  barranco.  Terrible  conflict 
in  the  desert.  Duty  versus  desire. 

Don  Quickshot  of  the  Rio  Grande — Stephen  Chalmers. 
A  big  man  who  was  lookin’  for  trouble— and  found  it. 
Bandits,  raging  storm,  and  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  that  promised 
happiness. 

Sontag  of  Sundown— W.  C.  Tuttle.  Where  bravery 
and  bullets  count.  Rough  eowpunchers — quick  to  greet 
a  friend  or  choke  a  traitor. 

Challenge  of  the  North — J.  B.  Hendryx.  “Bad”  men 
and  true.  Nerve  that  balks  at  nothing.  Cold,  hunger, 
wild  beasts— they  laugh  at  ’em  all. 

Sky-High  Corral — Ralph  Cummings.  Tale  of  a  forest 
ranger  who  refused  to  “lay  down.”  Neither  fire,  feud  nor 
jealous  scheming  can  whip  a  regular  he-man. 


YOU’RE  cheating  yourself  if  you 
miss  these  stories  of  glorified 
history  and  entrancing  thrillers. 
Don’t  depend  entirely  on  the  dry 
pages  of  the  average  history  for 
your  knowledge  of  the  inside  story 
of  the  fearless  men  and  brave  women 
who  experienced  breath-taking  ad¬ 
ventures.  Get  the  detailed  human 
interest  facts  out  of  these  twelve 
books  by  famous  authors. 

Read  About  Wildcat  Nell 

“Just  because  I  wear  cowboy 
clothes  and  ride  and  shoot  like  a  man,” 
said  Wildcat  Nell,  “I  guess  there’s  a 
lot  of  talk  about  me  going  around,  but 
from  now  on  I  help  dad  in  this  feud, 
and  you  can  take  that  home  to  the  boys 
at  Keystone  Ranch.”  And  Wildcat  Nell 
swung  her  heavy  rawhide  lash  across  the 
ranchman’s  shoulders.  He  could  feel 
the  blood  rush  into  the  welt  where  the 
stinging  lash  had  cut  through  his  shirt. 
Wildcat  Nell—!  but  read  the  rest  for 
yourself  in  “Apache  Valley,”  one  of  the 
many  daring  stories  in  these  twelve 
big  bully  books.  A  thrill  on  every  page. 

Action  in  Every  Story 

Over  100,000  sets  of  these  twelve 
gripping,  fascinating  books  are  to  be 
found  in  the  homes  of  people  who  enjoy 
real  red-blooded  tales  of  hand-to-hand 
conflicts,  two-gun  men,  fearless  and  loyal 
women  in  the  Frozen  North,  on  the 


China  Seas,  in  the  Devil’s  Hole  and  in 
the  Apache  Valley.  Good,  clean  whole¬ 
some  stories,  nothing  that  could  not  be 
read  by  any  boy  or  girl. 

Send  No  Money 

You  don’t  need  to  send  a  penny  in  advance 
to.  get  this  whole  set  of  twelve  swift,  made-a- 
minute  books;  just  put  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  coupon  and  mail  it  now  before 
this  remarkably  low-price  offer  is  withdrawn. 
Then  when  the  postman  hands  you  the 
books  simply  pay  him  $1.98,  plus  few  cents 
delivery  charges,  but  remember  you  are  not 
to  consider  this  a  final  purchase  until  after 
five  days,  for  if  you  don’t  think  these  books 
to  be  the  most  fascinating  you  ever  read, 
you  can  return  them  and  your  money  will 
be  returned.  Covers  in  full  colors.  Treat 
yourself  to  some  real  entertainment  and 
mail  the  coupon  now. 

Garden  City  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  S-261  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Garden  City  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  S-261  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

You  may  send  me  the  12  volumes  of 
Western  Stories  by  Hendryx,  Tuttle  and 
other  famous  authors.  I  will  pay  the 
postman  only  $1.98  (plus  few  cents  delivery 
charges).  It  is  understood  that  I  may 
return  these  books,  if  I  desire,  within 
five  days  and  receive  my  money  back 
promptly. 

Name ...  ,  ,  . .  .  . 


Address . 


City. 


State . 
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The  Broad  High  way-sy /efferj 


“  "XT' OU  do  not  fear  me  any  longer?” 

*  ‘‘No,  a  woman  knows  instinc¬ 

tively  whom  she  must  fear  and  whom 
not  to  fear.” 

“Well?” 

“And  you  are  one  I  do  not  fear,  and,  I 
think,  never  should.” 

“And  yet,  I  am  very  like — him — you 
said  so  yourself!” 

“Him!”  she  exclaimed,  starting.  “I 
had  forgotten.  Where  is  he — what  has 
become  of  him?”  and  she  glanced  appre¬ 
hensively  towards  the  door. 

“Half  way  to  Tonbridge — -or  should  be 
by  now.” 

“Tonbridge!”*  said  she,  in  a  tone  of 
amazement,  and  turned  to  look  at  me 
again.  “But  he  is  not  the  man  to — to 
run  away.” 

“No,  indeed!”  said  I,  shaking  my  head, 
“he  certainly  did  not  run  away,  but  cir¬ 
cumstances — and  a  stone,  were  too  much 
even  for  him.” 

“A  stone?” 

“Upon  which  he  happened  to  fall,  and 
strike  his  head — very  fortunately  for  me.” 

“Was  he  much  hurt?” 

“Stunned  only,”  I  answered. 

She  was  still  kneeling  beside  my  chair, 
but  now  she  sat  back,  and  turned  to 
stare  into  the  fire.  And,  as  she  sat,  I 
noticed  how  full  and  round  and  white  her 
arms  were,  and  that  the  hand,  which  yet 
held  the  sponge,  was  likewise  very  white, 
neither  big  nor  little,  but  with  long, 
slender  fingers.  Presently,  with  a  sudden 
gesture,  she  raised  her  head  and  looked 
at  me  again — a  long,  searching  look. 

“Who  are  you?”  she  asked  suddenly. 

“My  name,”  said  I,  “is  Peter.” 

“Yes,”  she  nodded,  with  her  eyes  still 
on  mine. 

PETER— Smith,”  I  went  on,  “and, 
by  that  same  token,  I  am  a  black¬ 
smith — at  your  service.” 

“Peter — Smith!”  she  repeated,  as 
though  trying  the  sound  of  it,  hesitating 
at  the  surname  exactly  as  I  had  done. 
“Peter— Smith!  and  mine  is  Charmian, 
Charmian — Brown.”  And  here  again 
was  a  pause  between  the  two  names. 

“Yours  is  a  very  beautiful  name,”  said 
I,  “especially  the  Charmian!” 

“And  yours,”  she  retorted,  “is  a  beau- 
tifullv— ugly  one!” 

“Yes?” 

“Especially  the — Peter!” 

“Indeed,  I  quite  agree  with  you,”  said 
I,  rising,  “and  now,  if  I  may  trouble  you 
for  the  towel — thank  you!”  Forthwith 
I  began  to  dry  my  face  as  well  as  I  might 
on  account  of  my  injured  thumb,  while 
she  watched  me  with  a  certain  elusive 
merriment  peeping  from  her  eyes,  and 
quivering  at  me  round  her  lips,  an  ex¬ 
pression  half  mocking,  half  amused. 
Wherefore,  I  fell  to  towelling  myself 
vigorously,  so  much  so,  that,  forgetting 
the  cut  in  my  brow,  I  set  it  bleeding 
faster  than  ever. 

“Oh,  you  are  very  clumsy!”  she  cried, 
springing  up  and,  snatching  the  towel 
from  me,  she  began  to  stanch  the  blood 
with  it.  “If  you  will  sit  down,  I  will  bind 
it  up  for  you.” 

“Really,  it  is  quite  unnecessary,”  I 
demurred. 

QUITE !  ”  said  she;  “  is  there  anything 
will  serve  as  a  bandage?” 

“There  is  the  towel!”  I  suggested. 
“Not  to  be  thought  of!” 

“Then  you  might  tear  a  strip  off  the 
sheet,”  said  I,  nodding  towards  the  bed. 

“Ridiculous!”  said  she,  and  proceeded 
to  draw  a  handkerchief  from  the  bosom  of 
her  dress,  and  having  folded  it  with  great 
nicety  and  moistened  it  in  the  bowl,  she 
tied  it  about  my  temples. 

Now,  to  do  this,  she  had,  perforce,  to 
pass  her  arms  about  my  neck,  and  this 
brought  her  so  near  that  I  could  feel  her 
breath  upon  my  lips,  and  there  stole  to  me 
a  perfume  very  sweet,  that  was  like  the 
fragrance  of  violets  at  evening.  But 
quicker  than  it  takes  to  write,  the  bandage 
was  tied,  and  she  was  standing  before  me, 
straight  and  tall. 


“There — that  is  more  comfortable, 
isn’t  it?”  she  inquired,  and  with  the  words 
she  bestowed  a  final  little  pat  to  the  ban¬ 
dage,  a  touch  so  light — so  ineffably 
gentle — that  it  might  almost  have  been 
the  hand  of  that  long-dead  mother  whom 
I  had  never  known. 

“Thank  you — yes,  very  comfortable!” 
said  I.  But,  as  the  words  left  me,  my 
glance,  by  accident,  encountered  the 
pistol,  near  by,  and  a  sudden  anger  came 
upon  me,  for  I  remembered  that,  but  for 
my  intervention,  this  girl  was  a  murder¬ 
ess;  wherefore,  I  reached  for  it  im¬ 
pulsively,  but  she  was  before  me,  and 
snatching  up  the  weapon,  hid  it  behind 
her. 

“Give  it  to  me,”  said  I,  frowning,  “it 
is  an  accursed  thing!” 

“Yet  it  has  been  my  friend  to-night,” 
she  answered. 

“ IVE  it  to  me!”  I  repeated.  She 

'J'  regarded  me  with  a  disdainful  air. 

“Come,”  said  I,  and  held  out  my  hand. 
So,  for  a  while,  we  looked  into  each  other’s 
eyes;  then,  all  at  once,  she  dropped  the 
weapon  on  the  table  before  me  and  turned 
her  back  to  me. 

“I  think,  ’’she  began,  speaking  with  her 
back  still  turned,“ — that  you  have - ” 

“Yes?”  said  I. 

“ — very  unpleasant — eyes!” 

“I  am  very  sorry  for  that,”  said  I, 
dropping  the  weapon  behind  my  row  of 
books,  having  done  which,  I  drew  both 
chairs  nearer  the  fire,  and  invited  her  to 
sit  down. 

“Thank  you,  I  prefer  to  stand,”  said 
she  loftily. 

“As  you  will,”  I  answered;  but,  even 
while  I  spoke,  she  sank  into  the  nearest 
chair,  and,  chin  in  hand,  stared  into  the 
fire. 

“And  so,”  said  she,  as  I  sat  down  oppo¬ 
site  her,  “and  so  your  name  is  Peter 
Smith,  and  you  are  a  blacksmith?  ” 

“Yes,  a  blacksmith.” 

“And  do  you  live  here  alone?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  is  this  cottage  yours?” 

“Yes — that  is,  it  stands  on  the  Sefton 
estates,  I  believe,  but  nobody  hereabout 
would  seem  anxious  to  dispute  my  right 
of  occupying  the  place,  because  it  is 
generallv  supposed  to  be  haunted.” 
“Oh!” 

“  TT  was  built  by  some  wanderer  of  the 
roads,”  I  explained;  “a  stranger  to 
these  parts,  who  lived  alone  here,  and 
eventually  died  alone  here.” 

“Died  "here?” 

“Hanged  himself  on  the  staple  above 
the  door,  yonder.” 

“Oh!”  said  she  again,  and  cast  a  fearful 
glance  towards  the  deep-driven,  rusty 
staple. 

“The  country  folk  believe  his  spirit  still 
haunts  the  place,”  I  went  on. 

“It  must  be  verv  lonely  here.” 

“Delightfully  so.” 

“And  what  did  you  do  with  the — 
pistol?” 

“I  dropped  it  out  of  sight  behind  my 
books  yonder.” 

“I  wonder  why  I  gave  it  to  you.” 

“Because,  if  you  remember,  I  asked 
you  for  it.” 

“But  I  usually  dislike  doing  what  I  am 
asked,  and  your  manner  was — scarcely 
courteous.” 

“You  also  objected  to  my  eyes,  I 
think?” 

“Yes,”  she  nodded. 

“Hum!”  said  I. 

The  dark  night,  outside,  was  filled  with 
malignant  demons  now,  who  screamed 
furiously  round  the  cottage;  but  here,  in 
the  warm  firelight,  I  heeded  them  not  at 
all,  watching,  rather,  this  woman,  where 
she  sat,  gazing  deep  into  the  glow.  And 
where  the  light  touched  her  hair  it  woke 
strange  fires,  red  and  bronze.  And  it  was 
very  rebellious  hair,  with  little  tendrils 
that  gleamed  against  her  temples,  and 
small,  defiant  curls  that  seemed  to  strive 
to  hide  behind  her  ear,  or  to  kiss  her 
snowy  neck. 


AS  to  her  dress,  I,  little  by  little,  became 
aware  of  two  facts,  for  whereas  her 
gown  was  of  a  rough,  coarse  material,  the 
stockinged  foot  that  peeped  at  me  beneath 
its  hem  (her  shoes  were  drying  on  the 
hearth)  was  clad  in  a  silk  so  fine  that  I 
could  catch,  through  it,  the  gleam  of  the 
white  flesh  beneath.  From  this  apparent 
inconsistency  I  deduced  that  she  was  of 
educated  tastes,  but  poor — probably 
a  governess,  or,  more  likely  still,  taking 
her  hands  into  consideration,  a  teacher  of 
music,  and  was  going  on  to  explain  to 
myself  her  present  situation  as  the  out¬ 
come  of  Beauty,  Poverty,  and  the  Devil, 
when  she  sighed,  shivered  slightly,  and 
reaching  her  shoes  from  the  hearth  pre¬ 
pared  to  slip  them  on. 

“They  are  still  very  wet!”  said  I 
deprecatingly. 

“Yes,”  she  answered. 

“And  it  rains  very  hard!”  said  I. 

“Yes,”  and  she  shivered  again. 

“Indeed,  it  would  be  madness  for  the 
strongest  to  stir  abroad  on  such  a  night.” 

Charmian  stared  into  the  fire. 

“What  with  the  wind  and  the  rain  the 
roads  would  be  utterly  impassable,  not  to 
mention  the  risks  of  falling  trees  or  shat¬ 
tered  boughs.” 

Charmian  shivered  again. 

“And  the  inns  are  all  shut,  long  ago;  to 
stir  out,  therefore,  would  be  the  purest 
folly” 

Charmian  stared  into  the  fire. 

“On  the  other  hand,  here  are  a  warm 
room,  a  good  fire,  and  a  very  excellent 
bed.” 

She  neither  spoke  nor  moved,  only  her 
eyes  were  raised  suddenly  and  swiftly  to 
mine. 

“  ALSO,”  I  continued,  returning  her  look, 
4*  “here,  most  convenient  to  your 
hand,  is  a  fine  sharp  knife,  in  case  you  are 
afraid  of  the  ghost  or  any  other  midnight 
visitant — and  so — good  night,  madam!” 
Saying  which,  I  took  up  one  of  the  can¬ 
dles  and  crossed  to  the  door  of  that  room 
which  had  once  been  Donald’s.  I  bowed 
somewhat  stiffly  on  account  of  my 
bruises,  and,  going  into  my  chamber, 
closed  the  door  behind  me. 

I  undressed  slowly,  for  my  thumb 
was  very  painful;  also  I  paused  fre¬ 
quently  to  catch  the  sound  of  the  light, 
quick  footstep  beyond  the  door,  and  the 
whisper  of  her  garments  as  she  walked. 

“Charmian!”  said  I  to  myself  when  at 
length  all  was  still,  “Charmian!”  And 
I  blew  out  my  candle. 

Outside,  the  world  was  filled  with 
woeful  lamentation.  But,  as  I  lay  in  the 
dark,  there  came  to  me  a  faint  perfume  as 
of  violets  at  evening-time,  elusive  and 
very  sweet,  breathing  of  Charmian  her¬ 
self;  and  putting  up  my  hand,  I  touched 
the  handkerchief  that  bound  my  brow. 

“Charmian!”  said  I  to  myself  again, 
and  so  fell  asleep. 

CHAPTER  V 

IN  WHICH  I  HEAR  ILL  NEWS  OF  GEORGE 

THE  sun  was  pouring  in  at  my  lattice 
when  I  awoke  next  morning  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  soreness  of  body  that  at  first  puzzled 
me.  But  as  I  lay  in  that  delicious  state 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  I  became 
aware  of  a  faint,  sweet  perfume;  and, 
turning  my  head,  espied  a  handkerchief 
upon  the  pillow  beside  me.  And  immedi¬ 
ately  I  came  to  my  elbow,  with  my  eyes 
directed  to  the  door,  for  now  indeed  I 
remembered  all,  and  beyond  that  door, 
sleeping  or  waking,  lay  a  woman. 

In  the  early  morning  things  are  apt  to 
lose  something  of  the  glamour  that  was 
theirs  over  night;  thus  I  remained 
propped  upon  my  elbow,  with  my  ears  on 
the  stretch,  hearkening  for  any  move¬ 
ment  from  the  room  beyond  that  should 
tell  me  she  was  up.  But  I  heard  only  the 
early  chorus  of  the  birds  and  the  gurgle  of 
the  brook,  swollen  with  last  night’s  rain. 
In  a  while  I  rose  and  began  to  dress  some¬ 
what  awkwardly,  on  account  of  my 
thumb,  yet  with  rather  more  than  my 


usual  care,  stopping  occasionally  to  hear 
if  she  were  yet  astir.  Being  at  last  fully 
dressed,  I  sat  down  to  wait  until  I  should 
hear  her  footstep.  But  I  listened  vainly, 
for  minute  after  minute  elapsed  until, 
rising  at  length,  I  knocked  softly.  And 
having  knocked  thrice,  each  time  louder 
than  before,  without  effect,  I  lifted  the 
latch  and  opened  the  door. 

My  first  glance  showed  me  that  the  bed 
had  never  even  been  slept  in,  and  that 
save  for  myself  the  place  was  empty c  And 
yet  the  breakfast-table  had  been  neatly 
set,  though  with  but  one  cup  and  saucer. 

Now,  beside  this  cup  and  saucer  was 
one  of  my  few  books,  and  picking  it  up, 
I  saw  that  it  was  my  Virgil.  Upon  the 
fly-leaf,  at  which  it  was  open,  I  had, 
years  ago,  scrawled  my  name  thus: 

PETER  VIBART, 

But  lo!  close  under  this,  written  in 
a  fine  Italian  hand,  were  the  following 
words: 

“To  Peter  Smith,  Esq.  (the  “Smith”  underlined) 
Blacksmith.  Charmian  Brown  (“Brown”  likewise  under¬ 
lined)  desires  to  thank  Mr.  Smith,  yet  because  thanks  are 
so  poor  and  small,  and  his  service  so  great,  needs  must  she 
remember  him  as  a  gentleman,  yet  oftener  as  a  black¬ 


THE  STORY  SO  FAR 

PETER  VIBART,  disinherited  un¬ 
less  he  marry  Lady  Sophia  Sefton, 
whom  he  has  never  seen,  travels  the 
broad  highway  till  he  finds  a  village 
where  he  can  earn  an  honest  living. 
He  lives  in  an  old  cottage,  works  for 
George,  the  blacksmith,  and  numbers 
among  his  new  friends,  the  “An¬ 
cient,”  a  quaint  old  man. 

One  stormy  night,  a  woman  takes 
refuge  in  his  cottage,  fleeing  from  a 
man  whom  Peter  fights  and  knocks 
unconscious.  Because  the  man  re¬ 
sembles  him  so  closely,  Peter  decides 
he  is  his  dissolute  cousin,  Sir  Maurice, 
who  may  inherit  the  family  fortune 
on  the  same  condition. 


smith,  and  most  _o(  all,  as  a  man.  Charmian  Brown  begs 
him  to  accept  this  little  trinket  in  memory  of  her;  it  is  all 
she  has  to  offer  him.  He  may  also  keep  her  handkerchief.” 

Upon  the  table  was  a  gold  heart-shaped 
locket,  very  quaint  and  old-fashioned, 
upon  one  side  of  which  was  engraved  the 
following  posy: 

“Hee  who  myne  heart  would  keepe  for  long 
Shall  be  a  gentil  man  and  strong.” 

ATTACHED  to  the  locket  was  a  nar- 
4*.  row  blue  riband,  wherefore,  passing 
this  riband  over  my  head,  I  hung  the 
locket  about  my  neck.  And  having  read 
through  the  message  once  more,  I  closed 
the  Virgil,  and,  replacing  it  on  the  shelf, 
set  about  brewing  a  cup  of  tea,  and  so 
presently  sat  down  to  breakfast. 

I  had  scarcely  done  so,  however,  when 
there  came  a  timid  knock  at  the  door, 
whereat  I  rose  expectantly,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  sat  down  again. 

“Come  in!”  said  I.  The  latch  was 
slowly  raised,  the  door  swung  open,  and 
the  Ancient  appeared.  If  I  was  surprised 
to  see  him  at  such  an  hour,  he  was  even 
more  so,  for,  at  sight  of  me,  his  mouth 
opened,  and  he  stood  staring  speechlessly, 
leaning  upon  his  stick. 

“Why,  Ancient,”  said  I,  “you  are  early 
abroad  this  morning!” 

“Lord!”  he  exclaimed,  scarcely  above 
a  whisper. 

“Come  in  and  sit  down,”  said  I. 

“Lord!  Lord!”  he  murmured,  “an’ 
a-eatin’  ’is  breakfus’  tu.  Lordy,  Lord!” 

“And  why  not.  Ancient?” 

“Why  not?”  he  repeated  disdainfully.' 

“  ’Cause  breakfus’  can’t  be  ate  by  a  corp’, 
can  it?” 

“Why,  no,  certainly  not.” 

“Consequently,  you  aren’t  a  corp’,  * 
you’ll  be  tellin’  me.” 

“I? — no,  not  yet,  God  be  thanked!” 

“Peter,”  said  the  Ancient,  shaking  his 
head,  “you  du  be  forever  a-givin’  of  me 
turns,  that  ye  du.” 

“Do  I,  Ancient?” 

“Ay — that  ye  du,  an’  me  such  a  aged 
{Continued  on  page  88) 
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I  Learn  to  Make  Soap 

Aunt  Charlotte  Shows  How  to  Use  Cracklings 


“HTHROUGH  at  last”  I  sighed  aloud, 

A  vigorously  shaking  the  last  of  the 
lard  cracklings  on  the  heaped  up  bucket, 
and  in  doing  so  spilling  about  half  of  them 
on  the  floor.  I  slammed  the  pan  down  on 
the  stove  and  began  viciously  to  pick  up 
the  offending  bits. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  all 
those  cracklings,  child?”  questioned  Aunt 
Charlotte. 

“Throw  them  and  about  seventy-five 
other  buckets  full  of  meat  scraps  into  the 
creek,”  I  asserted. 

“Why,  child  alive!”  ejaculated  Aunt 
Charlotte,  in  horror.  “Waste  all  that 
precious  fat!  Why  don't  you  make  soap 
out  of  it?” 

“How  can  I?”  I  asked,  “when  I  don’t 
know  how?” 

“Well,  I  will  show  you  how  to  make  all 
three  kinds,  hard  and  soft  soap  and  hard- 
boiled  soap.  You  have  enough  meat  fat 
and  scraps  to  make  all  the  soap  you  need 
till  next  butchering  time.  Lucky  I  came 
along.  Now,  you  just  sit  down  and  rest 
till  I  go  home  and  get  some  lye,”  she 
ordered. 

I  was  glad  enough  to  obey  her  com¬ 
mands,  and  sat  down  thankfully  in  my 
little  sewing-rocker.  “If  she  helps  me 
make  soap  that  will  do,”  I  thought, 
“those  precious  dollars  saved  will  help 
me  to  get  all  sorts  of  things.”  While  I 
was  thinking  of  what  we  needed  and 
wanted.  Aunt  Charlotte  tripped  into  the 
kitchen. 

“Now,”  she  said,  “tell  me  where  I 
can  find  things,  for  you  look  tired 
enough,  child,  and  I  can  fix  the  soap. 
First  of  all  I  want  some  iron  or  stone 
jars  to  mix  the  soap  in.” 

I  brought  her  several  stone  jars  and  my 
good  aluminum  kettle. 

Use  Even  the  Bits  on  Bones 

“You  must  never  use  aluminum,”  she 
protested,  “but  the  jars  are  all  right. 
Now  where  are  your  meat  scraps? 
Every  bit  can  be  used;  even  the  pieces 
having  bones  in  them  are  all  right  for  the 
boiled  soap,  which  we  will  make  tomor¬ 
row.  Now  we  weigh  out  about  ten  pounds 
of  scraps  and  let  them  melt.  Here,  we 
will  put  them  on  in  this  kettle,”  and  she 
placed  the  kettle  full  of  scraps  on  the  fire. 
“Now  while  they  are  heating  I  will  empty 
can  of  lye  into  this  jar  and  dissolve  it  in  a 
two  and  a  half  pints  of  cold  water.  You 
must  be  careful  to  get  it  well  dissolved.” 

“I  see,”  I  answered.  “And  the  grease 
has  melted.” 

Aunt  Charlotte  lifted  the  kettle  from 
the  stove  and  poured  the  contents  into 
another  jar,  then  lifting  up  the  jar  in 
which  she  had  dissolved  the  lye  she 
slowly  began  pouring  it  into  the  grease. 
She  kept  stirring  with  an  even  slow 
motion  all  the  while. 

“Never  pour  in  the  lye  fast  or  stir 
hard,”  she  cautioned,  “for  if  you  do  it  is 
liable  to  separate  the  two  things.” 

“How  long  must  you  stir  it?”  I  asked. 

“About  ten  minutes  is  the  usual  length 
of  time,”  she  replied,  “but  sometimes  it 
takes  longer,  and  you  can  tell  best  about 
how  thick  it  gets.  It  should  be  stirred 
until  it  gets  syrupy,  a  little  thicker  than 
molasses.  While  I  am  stirring,  you  put 
the  waxed  paper  into  those  boxes,  which 
we  will  use  for  molds.  The  paper  keeps 
tlie  soap  from  sticking  and  if  you  have 
unbroken  bars  they  look  nicer.” 

By  the  time  I  had  the  paper  fitted  into 
the  boxes  she  had  brought,  Aunt  Char¬ 
lotte  pronounced  the  soap  ready,  and  she 
poured  it  into  the  boxes. 

Don’t  Move  the  Soap  for  Several  Days 

“Now  we  will  cover  the  boxes  with  an 
old  blanket  and  take  them  into  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Let  them  set  two  or  three  days  and 
then  cut  the  soap  into  bars.  You  can  do 
that,  can't  you?” 

I  nodded.  “Mother  used  to  make  good 
soap,  but  I  never  could.” 

Aunt  Charlotte  smiled.  “Well,  you 
will  after  this,  I  know.  And  if  you  want 


to  make  nicer  soap  you  can  add  some 
kind  of  toilet  water,  or  some  perfume,  and 
with  less  lye  you  can  make  good  toilet 
soap.  Well,  you  have  lots  more  meat 
scraps  to  fix  and  we’ll  get  busy.  I  like 
best  just  to  make  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
then  if  it  doesn’t  come  out  well  you  won’t 
have  so  much  bad  soap.” 

“Will  this  be  hard  soap?”  I  inquired. 

“Yes,”  replied  Aunt  Charlotte,  “and 
and  we  will  mix  up  some  stuff  for  hard- 
boiled  soap  and  soft  soap  to  make 
tomorrow.  You  see  you  can’t  make  them 
the  same  day.  The  hard-boiled  soap  is 
made  much  like  the  hard  soap  that  isn’t 
boiled.  Here  we  will  put  on  ten  pounds  of 
the  fat  to  melt,  and  while  that  is  melting 
I’ll  stir  up  a  can  of  lye  with  two  and  a  half 
pints  of  water.” 

“The  grease  has  melted,”  I  announced 
a  short  time  later. 

“All  right,  bring  it  here  and  we  will  mix 
it  together,  just  as  we  did  the  other  time.” 

Aunt  Charlotte  stirred  for  a  time. 

“Now  it  is  all  right,”  she  said,  “and  we 
will  cover  it  up  and  set  it  in  a  warm  place 
till  morning.  Then  we  will  cut  this  up 
into  bits  and  add  seven  pints  of  water 
and  put  on  the  fire  and  heat  very  slowly. 
When  all  this  is  thoroughly  dissolved  the 
fire  can  be  made  hotter,  and  it  should  be 
cooked  until  it  is  about  as  thick  as  gravy. 

Soft  Soap  Needs  Good  Fat 

“Stir  it  now  and  then  to  keep  it  from 
sticking.  When  you  have  cooked  it  long 
enough,  put.  it  into  something  in  which  it 
can  stand  for  several  days,  then  cut  it 
into  bars.  After  that,  take  it  from  the 
boxes  or  kettles  and  lay  out  in  a  cool  room 
for  two  or  three  weeks  before  using.” 

“Is  the  soap  better  than  that  which 
isn't  boiled?”  I  asked. 

“I  like  it  about  the  same,  but  some 
think  it  is  better,”  explained  Aunt  Char¬ 
lotte,”  and  maybe  the  lye  in  it  doesn’t 
seem  so  strong.  Now  for  the  soft  soap  we 
will  take  three  pounds  of  this  rancid  lard, 
and  I  will  mix  with  it  three  pounds  of 
rosin  that  I  brought.  Now  pour  in  that 
can  of  lye  and  two  points  of  water,  but 
put  it  in  slowly  and  I  will  stir.  One  ought 
to  stir  it  about  ten  minutes,  and  just 
scraps  won’t  do  for  this  kind  of  soap. 
You  watch  the  clock,”  she  commanded. 

“Time’s  up,”  I  shouted. 

“Now  we  will  let  this  stand  till  tomor¬ 
row  morning,  too,  and  then  we  will  add 
two  pints  of  water  and  heat  very  gently. 
I  always  let  mine  simmer,  stirring  every' 
now  and  then  till  it  is  real  thick;  then  I 
pour  it  into  molds  and  cut  it  when  it 
starts  to  harden.” 

The  next  day  Aunt  Charlotte  came  over 
early  and  before  night  I  had  rows  and 
rows  of  the  nicest  looking  soap,  and  it  was 
good  too! — Lena  C.  Ahlers. 


BERMUDA  SANDWICHES 

1  cup  meal 

1  tablespoon  bacon  grease 

1  teaspoon  molasses 

Pinch  of  salt  and  enough  boiling  water 
to  make  the  meal  easy  to  handle. 

Shape  with  the  hands  into  thin  round 
cakes  and  cook  in  an  iron  skillet  until 
brown  and  crispy.  Split,  butter  lightly 
and  insert  a  slice  of  sweet  onion  that  has 
been  salted.  Crisp  lettuce  and  bacon 
may  also  be  added.  Serve  with  greens 
or  any  kind  of  beans. — II.  H.  Harris. 

HOW  WOULD  YOU  VOTE  ? 

T  a  home  bureau  meeting  in  Canton 
Center,  Conn.,  the  president  in  call¬ 
ing  the  roll  asked  each  member  to  respond 
by  naming  the  two  fruits  and  two  vege¬ 
tables  used  most  frequently  in  her  home. 
The  Hartford  County  Farm  News  says 
that  peaches  and  strawberries  were  the 
most  used  fruits  and  lima  beans  and  corn 
the  most  popular  vegetables.  Put  it  to 
the  vote  in  your  home  bureau  and  tell  us 
the  result. 


Here’s  one  instance  of  the  success  McSweeny 
Training  has  brought  thousands  of  men: 

George  W.  Smith,  West  Alexandria,  O.,  has 
earned  over  $8oo  a  month  ever  since  he  finished  his 
training.  He  now  owns  his  own  garage  and  auto 
agency.  When  Smith  came  to  me  he  knew  nothing 
about  autos.  He  was  a  farmer  boy,  eager  to  learn. 
In  eight  weeks  my  methods  made  a  big-money  man  out  of  him.  And  there’s 
no  reason  why  any  boy  can’t  do  just  as  well. 

Ill  Pay  Your  Railroad  Fare  to  Cincinnati 
and  Board  You  hr  My  Full  8-Week  Term 

I  get  calls  every  day  from  garages,  battery  stations, 
auto  factories  and  so  on,  for  McSweeny-trained 
men.  The  big  fellows  know  where  to  come  for  men  who 
will  make  good.  Albert  Boyer,  of  Alexandria,  Ky.,  is  only  19 
years,  but  he  has  been  making  a  big  success  in  his  own  business 
f°r  W,°  7ears;  He  says  my  training  made  him  able  to  win  out. 
To  fill  the  calls  on  me  for  trained  experts,  I’m  making  this  won¬ 
derful  offer,  which  can  be  held  open  for  only  a  short  time.  I’ll 
pay  your  railroad  fare  to  Cincinnati,  and  board  you  for  the  full 
eight  weeks. 

In  50  Days  You're  Ready 
to  Command  a  Big  Pay  Job 

13,000,000  Autos  and  1,000,000  Tractors  must  be 
kept  running.  Spend  50  days  in  my  great  shops 
and  no  job  will  be  too  hard  for  you.  Big  wages 
and  steady  work  are  certain.  “McSweeny  Train¬ 
ing  made  me  Chief  Mechanic  of  a  big  plant  in  three 
months,”  wrote  Fred  Pendley,  Blowing  Rock,  N. 
C.,  to  me  recently. 

Electrical  Course  Included 

Every  one  of  my  students  receives  a  complete  course 
in  practical  electricity  (a  money-making  profession  in 
itself).  He  learns  ignition,  starting,  lighting,  power  plant  and 
motor  and  generator  wiring — all  by  the  same  work-shop  fob-methods 
which  teach  him  all  about  carburetors,  transmissions,  vulcanizing 
battery  construction  and  repair — everything  there  is  to  know  about 
any  auto  or  tractor.  He  learns  in  so  days  to  tackle  any  machine  in 
any  condition,  and  “put  it  on  its  feet.” 

"Mac  Trains  Men  With  Tools -Not  Text  Books 
(You  Learn  Under  Experts  in  a  Wonderful  Shop 

I  have  successfully  managed  more  auto  and 
tractor  schools  than  any  man  in  the  world.  Now 

I  have  been  placed  in  complete  control  of  the  former 
Rahe  Auto  and  Tractor  School,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  I  now 
fwa-£P\y  St’11  raore  of  the  ideas  for  training  auto  experts, 
former,  Rahe  School  such  a  wonderful  insti¬ 
tution  when  I  was  only  in  partial  control.  I  can  sav  with- 

SchooT’Ys^hv  f-^Vh16  former  Rahe  School,  now  the  McSweeny 
School,  is  by  far  the  greatest  Auto,  Tractor  and  Electrical 

vMtsyssj 

Write  Today  for  Free  Catalog 
£  Special  Reduced  Tuition  Offer 

Me  Suueeny  (tie  Scholarship  ** 

JFSWEEKff 

JtuisXmdsr  &Elecfrkil 

NINTH  L  d^UAAl  C!NC1N™ 

miTSTsJitlltfVL  Ohio 

Successors  to  Rahe  Auto  &  Tractor  School 


The  Great  McSweeny  School 


MtSWElNY  AUTO.  TRACTOR  AND  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL. 
Dept.  223,'Ninth  and  Walnut,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Send  me  your  Big  Free  Book  on  auto 
and  tractor  business,  and  send 
me  information  on  special  re¬ 
duced  tuition  offer,  fn  effect 
for  a  short  time  only. 

Name . 

Street  or  R.  R. . 

City  or  town . State . 

(No  facilities  for  colored  students) 
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RED  WHEEL 


cRgalF acts  About  Oil  Stoves 


TO  enjoy  true  cooking  satisfaction,  get  an  oil  stove 
equipped  with  the  famous  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil 
Burners.  Such  a  stove  is  far  superior — first,  because  the 
burner  generates  a  clean,  odorless,  blue  flame  of  great  in¬ 
tensity.  Second,  because  this  intense  heat  comes  in  direct 
contact  with  the  cooking  utensil. 


Should  the  inner  combustion  tube 
of  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil  Burner 
burn  out  within  io  years  from  date 
of  purchase,  replacement  will  be 
made  entirely  free  of  charge. 


The  Lorain  Burner  is  easy  to  operate.  It  won’t  get  out  of 
order.  It  seldom  needs  cleaning.  Gives  no  wick  trouble. 
And  the  burner  lasts.  The  vital  part  is  guaranteed  for  ten 
years.  Read  the  Guarantee. 


For  twelve  years  this  burner  has  been  giving  perfect  satisfaction  in 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  homes.  Each  year  the  demand  for  Lorain- 
equipped  Oil  Stoves  has  steadily  increased.  Last  year  the  demand  was 
far  ahead  of  production— great  though  that  production  was. 


The  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil  Burner  is  standard  equipment  on  many 
well-known  makes  of  oil  stoves.  That’s  why  you  can  get  almost  any 
size,  style,  and  color  of  oil  stove  equipped  with  this  famous  burner.  Ask 
your  dealer.  If  there’s  none  nearby,  write  us  for  name  of  nearest  one. 


AMERICAN  STOVE  COMPANY,  St.  Louis ,  Mo. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Qas  Ranges  equipped  with  the  Lorain  Oven  Heat  Regulator 


World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cooking  Appliances 


1924 


LORAIN 

HIGH  SPEED 

OIL,  BURNER 


Because  the  short  chimney  oil  stove  burner 
produces  an  intense  flame  which  strikes 
directly  on  the  bottom  of  the  cooking 
utensil,  the  heat  generated  has,  in  the  past, 
caused  the  early  destruction  of  its  vital 
part,  the  inner  combustion  tube. 


This  fault  has  been  completely  eliminated 
in  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil  Burner  by 
making  the  inner  combustion  tube  of 
“Vesuvius  Metal”  which  is  not  affected  by 
the  destructive  action  of  this  intense  heat. 
Therefore,  American  Stove  Company  now 
gives  with  each  Lorain  Oil  Burner  the 
unconditional  guarantee  shown  above. 


Many  famous  makes  of  Oil  Cook  Stoves  are  equip, 
ped  with  Lorain  High  Speed  Burners,  including: 


CLARK  JEWEL 

George  M.  Clark  &.  Co.  Div.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
DANGLER 

Dangler  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
DIRECT  ACTION 
National  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Lorain,  Ohio 
NEW  PROCESS 

New  Process  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  O. 
QUICK  MEAL 

Quick  Meal  Stove  Co.  Div.,  St.Louis,  Mo. 


10  Cents 


worth  of  ordinary 
fuel  will  keep  this 
Sunray  lamp  or  lan¬ 
tern  in  operation  for 
30  hours.  Produces 
300  candle  power 
of  the  purest,  whit¬ 
est  and  best  light 


known  to  science.  Nothing  to 
wear;  simple;safe;  10  days’ trial. 


FREE 

Lantern 


As  a  special  introduc¬ 
tory  offer,  we  will  give 
you  a  300  Candle  Power 
Sunray  Lantern  FREE 
with  the  first  purchase 
of  a  Sunray  Lamp. 
Lights  up  the  yard  or  barn  like  a  search  light. 
oday  foi 


Lich  _ _  - - -  _ 

Writ*  today  for  full  information  and  agency 
proposition. 

KNIGHT  LIGHT  CO.,  Oapt.30-61  Cfslcaf0.ltL 


You,  too,  may  as  well  save  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  on  YOUR  wall  paper. 

Ward’s  paper  is  not  cheap  paper.  It  is  all  standard  quality, 
made  lower  in  price  by  manufacturing  in  immense  quantities. 

Think  of  papering  an  entire  room  10  x  12  feet,  side  walls, 
border  and  ceiling,  for  only  82  cents. 

Choose  your  paper  from  actual  free  samples  of  all  the  newest, 
best  patterns — tapestries,  fabrics,  “allovers”  and  stripes.  Prices 
from  3  cents  to  35  cents  per  single  roll. 

Sample  Book  Free — Over  100  Actual  Samples 

This  sample  book  will  go  into  over  one  million  homes.  Why 
not  into  your  home,  too?  Why  not  see  the  best  new  patterns 
and  save  one-third  to  one-half?  Why  pay  almost  double  for  your 
paper?  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this  free  book  of  wall  paper 
samples. 

Address  Our  House  Nearest  You. 

Write  today  for 
Free  Wall 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 


Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 
Portland,  Ore.  Ft.  Worth  Oakland,  Cal. 


Paper  Sample 
Cook  No.SO-W 


Sample 

BookFR 
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The  Broad  Highway® 

( Continued  from  page  86) 


man  tu.  I  wonders  at  ye,  Peter,  aj' 
wi’  my  white  ’airs,”  said  he,  sinking 
the  chair  I  had  placed  for  him  and 
ing  me  with  a  stern,  reproving  eye. 

“If  you  will  tell  me  what  I  hav* 
guilty  of — ”  I  began. 

“I  come  down  ’ere,  Peter — so  eark 
it  be,  tu — I  come  down  ’ere  to  l0o( 
your  corp’,  arter  the  storm  an’  1 
’appened  last  night.  I  comes  down 
and  what  does  I  find? — I  finds  ye  a-e. 
you  breakfus’  just  as  if  theer 
’ad’nt  been  no  storm  at  all  -no 
nothin’  else.” 

“I’m  sure,”  said  I,  pouring  outas^ 
cut  of  tea,  “I’m  sure  I  would  sooner 
should  find  my  corpse  than  any  one. 
and  am  sorry  to  have  disappointed 
again,  but  really,  Ancient 


Oh,  it  are  n’t  the  disapp’int® 
Peter — I  found  one  corp’,  an’  t| 
enough,  I  suppose — no,  it  are  n’t 
it’s  findin’  ye  eatin’  your  breaks 
just  as  if  theer  ’ad  n’t  been  no  stonn- 
nor  yet  no  devil,  wi’  ’orns  an’  a 
a-runnin’  up  an’  down  in  the  ’Oiler 
an’  a-roarin’  an’  a-bellerin’,  as , 
Pringle  said,  last  night.” 

’Ah!  and  what  else  did  John  Pr; 


say?”  I  inquired,  setting  down  mv 


Why,  ’e  come  into  ‘The  Bull’ a 
an’  wild-like,  an’  wi’  ’is  two  eyes  a-sti 
out  like  gooseberries!  ‘By  Goles. 
’e,  lookin’  round  on  us  all,  ‘I  jest 
the  ghost!’  ‘Ghost!’  says  all  or 
‘Ay,’  says  John,  lookin’  over  ’is  shot 
scared-like,  ‘an’  what’s  more,  I 
un  tu !  ’  ‘  Wheer?  ’  says  all  on  us.  AY] 
says  John,  ‘  wheer  but  in  that 
ghashly  ’Oiler.  I  see  a  light,  a 
an’  a-dancin’  about  ’mong  the  trees- 
an’  I  ’eerd  shouts.’  ‘Pooh! 
lights?’  says  Joel  Amos,  ‘that 
much  to  frighten  a  man,  no,  nor 
neither.’  ‘Are  n’t  it?’  says  John  Pi 
fierce-like;  ‘what  if  I  tell  ye  the 
full  o’  flamin’  fire — what  if  I  tell  ye! 
the  devil  ’isself,  all  smoke,  an’  brii 
a-floatin’  an’  a-flyin’,  an’  draggin’  afj 
through  the  tops  o’  the  trees?’ 
says  everybody,  an’  well  they 
Peter.  ‘I  wonder,’  says  Joel  Ami 
last,  ‘I  wonder  who  ’e  was  a  drsj 
through  the  tops  o’  the  trees — an’ 
‘That’ll  be  poor  Peter  bein’  tookaj 
says  I,  ‘I’ll  go  an’  find  the  poor 
corp’  in  the  mornin’  ’ — an’  ’ere  I  be. 

“And  you  find  me  not  dead,  aft 
your  trouble,”  said  I. 

“If,”  said  the  Ancient,  sighinj 
your  arms  was  broke,  or  your  legs,  i 
or  if  your  ’air  was  singed,  or  your 
all  burned,  I  could  ha’  took  it  ki| 
but  to  find  ye  a-settin’  eatin’  an’  dri 
— it  are  n’t  what  I  expected  of  ye,| 
no.”  Shaking  his  head  moodily 
took  from  his  hat  his  snuff-box, 
paused  suddenly  to  stare  at  me 
hard.  “But,”  said  he,  in  a  moreln 
tone,  “but  your  face  be  all  bruise 
swole  up,  Peter.” 

“Is  it,  Ancient?” 

“Ah!  that  it  be,”  he  cried,  his 
brightening,  “an’  your  thumb  all 
aged  tu.” 

“Why,  so  it  is.  Ancient.” 

“An’ — Peter — !”  He  rose,  treal 
and  leaned  towards  me,  across  the 

“Well,  Ancient?” 

“Your  throat - ! 


“Yes — what  of  it?  ” 

“It — be  all  marked — scratched  | 
tore,  as  if — as  if — daws  "ad  been 
Peter.” 

“Is  it.  Ancient?” 

“Peter — oh,  Peter!”  said  he, 
a  sudden  quaver  in  his  voice,  “  who 
— what  was  it,  Peter?”  His  voio 
sunk  almost  to  a  whisper,  and  the 
plucked  tremulously  at  my  sleeve. 
Peter!  oh,  lad!  ’t  were  Old  Nick  a 
it — ’t  were  the  devil  as  done  it, 
it — ?  oh!  say  ’t  were  the  devil  J 
And,  seeing  that  hoary  head  all  a 
with  eagerness  as  he  waited  my  a1 
how  could  I  do  other  than  nod? 

“Yes,  Ancient.”  The  old  mail 
sided  into  his  chair,  embracing 
exultantly. 

( Cnvtivvrd  next  ire  k) 
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spirm 


Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
ekage  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get- 
■the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
|  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
[cians  over  twenty-three  years  for 


Colds 

■  Toothache 
P  Neuritis 
V  Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
iJy.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
r0ven  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
ygjve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug- 
sts  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
spirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
amifacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Bplicacid. 

Q  CZ  Sent  On 

Sp^fd  trial 


CREAM 


JPARATOR 

I  SOLID  PROPOSITION 
well  made,  perfect 
ping  separator  for  $24.95. 
j  warm  or  cold  milk.  Makes 
f  or  light  cream.  Different 
^picture,  which  Bhows  large 
City,  easy  running  New  L.  S. 
el.  See  our  easy 

Bthly  Payment  Plan 

{sanitary marvel,  easily  cleaned, 
letter  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
■  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
p.  Western  orders  from  Western 

HERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
*3052  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


ft  1 0,00  0,0*00 

S  Schoolchildren 
need 

T  NATURE’S 
v  RARE  GIFT 


From  Norway’s  Seas 

COTT'S  EMULSION 

The  Strength-maker. 


fcott  St.  Bowne.  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  23-50 


Very  3  Hours 


BREAKS  THAT  COLD 

Sill  s  Cascara  Bromide  Quinine  will 
break  your  cold  in  one  day.  Taken 
promptly  it  prevents  colds,  la  grippe 
3hd  pneumonia.  Demand  red  box 
fearing  Mr.  Hill’s  portrait, 
ffhggists. 

SCARA  QUININE 


All 
Price30c. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 
(B-201) 


AM  ^  ‘  1  ^'IJnillwtf^OSTPAIO 
.  juar'anteed  Ten  Years 

h  jjvi, .  ZT"  Ladies*  wrist  watch, small  thin  model, 

bracelet,  fancy  clasp.  Jeweled  movement  guaranteed 
nffB©FDci??.r£  Postpaid  for  selling  only  35  bottles  high  grade 
iv.r  k  j  at  lb  cents.  Nothing  more  to  do.  Wonderful 
lcLy^?y  buys.  Send  No  Money ,  just  name  and  address. 

P«et9  k-10  CiWlCAPP 


Looking  Towards  Spring 


J\  J 0  mother  need,  hesitate 
to  attempt  the  little 
play  suit ,  No.  1707,  for  it 
is  the  simplest  possible 
style  for  a  boy  and  besides, 
there  are  full  directions  for 
making  given  on  all  our 
pattern  envelopes.  No. 
1707  cuts  in  sizes  2,  4,  and 
6  years;  the  4  year  size 
taking  Iff  yard  of  36-inch 
material.  Price,  12c. 


You  feel  so  much  better 
when  you  look  right,  that 
it  is  worth  having  pretty 
frocks  even  for  housework. 
No.  1866  is  an  easy-to- 
slip-on  morning  dress, 
with  big  pockets.  It  cuts 
in  sizes  3k,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46  and  43  inches 
bust  measure,  so  there  is  a 
size  to  please  everybody. 
Size  36  requires  3fi  yards 
36-inch  material  with  ff 
yard  contrasting.  Price, 
12c. 


Little  daughter  needs  so 
many  clean  school  frocks  that 
mother  should  choose  only 
easily  laundered  styles.  No. 
1781  is  a  bloomer  dress  of  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  we 
advise  cutting  several  from 
the  same  pattern.  No.  1781 
comes  in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  and 
10  years.  Size  requires 
Sfi  yards  36,  with  fi  yard 
for  collar.  Price,  12c. 


It,  will  be  seen  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  this 
smart  coat  dress.  No. 
1924,  and  our  pattern 
makes  it  equally  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  woman 
who  does  her  own 
sewing.  No.  1924 
is  shown  in  the  Spring 
and  Summer  Fashion 
Magazine,  in  black 
cloth  handsomely  em¬ 
broidered.  It  cuts  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44 
bust  measure.  Pat¬ 
tern,  12c. 


To  get  the  catalogue,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
add  10c  to  your  order.  The  catalogue  is  rich 
in  suggestions  for  the  coming  spring  and  not 
one  would  overstrain  the  family  purse.  Send 
for  it  at  once,  while  it  is  in  stock. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  your  name  and  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly,  and  enclose 
12c  for  each  pattern  order  and  10c  for  spring 
catalogue.  Send  to  the  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Avenue, 
New  York  City.-- 


lit  Last 

Ws  Can  Afford  It f 


For  We  Now  Have  an 
Additional  Income 
From  My  Spare 
Time  Work  at 
Home.” 


u 


THAT  was  the  happiest 
day  of  my  life  —  when 
the  question  of  buying  a 
home  was  solved  by  those  few 
simple,  wonderful  words  —  ‘at 
last  we  can  afford  it.’  And 
because  I  know  the  joy  of  being 
able  to  solve  the  problem  of 
‘not  enough  money’  I’ll  tell  you 
how  I  did  it  so  that  you  can  do 
the  same. 

“When  John  and  I  were  married 
he  was  earning  a  very  small  salary, 
but  he  was  learning  a  business  in 
which  there  were  fine  opportunities 
and  I  was  willing  to  start  housekeep¬ 
ing  in  a  small  way  and  help  work 
out  our  future  together. 


“We  took  a  small  apartment  and 
for  a  while  we  were  able  to  live  com¬ 
fortably.  But  as  the  months  went 
by,  our  expenses  increased  and  even 
though  John’s  salary  was  raised  twice 
during  the  first  year,  we  could  never  seem 
to  catch  up  with  the  bills. 

“I  wanted  to  take  a  position,  but  John 
would  not  hear  of  it.  He  was  proud,  and 
I  knew  it  would  hurt  him  to  have  it  said 
he  couldn’t  support  a  wife.  But  John  re¬ 
alized  as  well  as  I  did  that  we  were  facing 
a  difficult  problem  and  we  looked  around 
for  a  way  to  solve  it. 

“When  our  rent  was  raised  for  the 
second  time  John  was  desperate.  For  not 
only  was  it  a  hardship  to  pay  the  increase, 
but  we  felt  that  we  were  getting  very  lit¬ 
tle  for  our  money.  ‘If  we  only  had  $500 
to  put  down  on  a  house,’  John  would  say, 
‘I  know  I  could  meet  the  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  just  as  we  do  our  rent.  And  before 
long  we’d  own  a  place  of  our  own.  Think 
of  it!’ 

“I  did  think.  And  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I’d  try  to  find  a  way  to  help  John.  I 
could  at  least  utilize  my  spare  hours  at 
home.  One  day  I  saw  an  advertisement 
—‘YOU  CAN  EARN  SPARE  MONEY 
AT  HOME  ’  it  said— ‘THE  FREE  BOOK 
WILL  TELL  YOU  HOW.’  Here  was 
the  chance  I’d  been  longing  for.  But  I 
mustn’t  tell  John,  I  thought,  for  he’d  be 
angry  and  perhaps  ridicule  my  plan. 

“  I  sent  for  the  free  book.  What  a  reve¬ 
lation!  It  told  how  hundreds  of  women 
everywhere  were  making  money  in  spare 
time  by  knitting  socks  and  other  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  on  a  wonderful  little 
machine.  This  little  device,  called  the 
Auto  Knitter,  literally  turned  spare  hours 
into  extra  dollars.  For  these  women  were 
merely  utilizing  the  spare  hours  and  half 
hours  that  might  otherwise  be  wasted — 
and  were  getting  well  paid  for  it. 

“The  next  day  I  sent  for  the  Auto 
Knitter  and  a  supply  of  the  soft  pure 
wool.  Each  day,  after  my  work  was  done, 
I  got  out  the  little  machine  and  turned  out 
pair  after  pair,  of  beautiful,  warm,  well- 
made  socks.  As  soon  as  I  had  a  shipment 
ready  I  sent  it  to  Buffalo  and  back  came 
the  welcome  pay  check.  And  with  each 
check  that  came,  another  entry  appeared 
in  my  bank  book — the  first  bank  book  I 
ever  had. 

“It  was  real  fun!  And  the  thought  of 
the  pleasant  surprise  I  would  have  for 
John  made  the  work  seem  a  joy.  I  de¬ 
voted  a  few  spare  hours  each  day  to  the 
work  and  was  amazed  to  see  how  my  little 
fund  of  money  grew. 

“At  last  my  chance  came.  John  received 
another  small  raise  and  it  made  him  even 
I  more  independent  and  determined.  He 


was  going  to  have  a  house  of  his  own. 
But  while  his  salary  was  now  up  to  a 
point  where  he  could  make  a  substantial 
monthly  payment  on  a  house,  he  still  had 
nothing  with  which  to  make  a  cash  pay¬ 
ment  down. 

“One  day  I  well  remember  it  was  bis 
birthday— he  asked  me  to  take  a  walk. 
Someone  had  told  him  of  a  little  house 
that  could  be  bought  for  a  small  cash  pay¬ 
ment.  We  walked  over  and  looked  all 
through  it.  ‘  Oh!  what  I  would  give  to  be 
able  to  buy  it,’  said  John.  ‘If  I  only  had 
a  few  hundred  dollars  the  rest  would  be 
easy.  I  saw  the  look  of  sadness  and  dis¬ 
appointment  as  he  turned  away.  ‘Let’s 
buy  it,’  I  said.  ‘At  last  we  can  afford  it, 
for  now  we  have  an  additional  income 
from  my  spare  work  at  home.’ 

I 

“The  look  on  his  face  was  wonderful. 
He  couldn’t  believe  me.  ‘But  I  don’t  un¬ 
derstand,’  he  said.  ‘How — what  do  you 
mean?’  Then  I  told  him  what  I  had  done 
— how  I  had  answered  the  advertisement, 
got  the  free  book  and  ordered  the  little 
machine.  And  I  told  him  how  I  had  been 
knitting  socks  in  my  spare  time,  sending 
them  to  the  company  in  Buffalo  and  get¬ 
ting  a  regular  pay  check  for  my  work.  It 
was  a  happy  story,  and  it  had  a  happy 
ending  for  we  now  have  our  own  home  at 
last. 

“And  now  that  I’ve  told  you  what  I  did 
in  my  spare  time  at  home — how  I  turned 
my  spare  hours  into  dollars  with  the  aid 
of  the  little  Auto  Knitter — why  don’t  you 
do  the  same?  The  Auto  Knitter  Company 
now  has  a  new  plan  which  turns  spare 
hours  into  double  dollars.  That  means 
that  every  dollar  earned  by  knitting  socks 
on  this  machine  has  a  purchase  value  of 
two.  The  free  book  will  tell  you  all  about 
it — without  any  obligation  whatever.  If 
I  were  you,  I’d  send  for  it  without  dealy. 
The  coupon  will  bring  it  by  return  mail 
and  then  you  can  judge  for  yourself.  Why 
not  send  for  it  today?”  The  Auto  Knitter 
Hosiery  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  871,  630-638 
Genesee  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  871,  630-638  Genesee  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I  am  interested.  Without  obligation  you  may  send 
me  full  particulars  about  the  Auto_  Knitter  Spare 
Time  Plan  that  turns  spare  hours  into  double  dol¬ 
lars.  I  am  enclosing  2c  to  cover  cost  of  mailing. 


Name. 


Street 


City. 


State. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  26,  1924 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


BLAME  THE  WEATHERMAN 

THERE  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  market 
on  all  farm  products  has  been  most  erratic 
this  year.  *It  has  been  both  erratic  and  flighty. 
One  day  the  market  is  strong,  the  next  day  it  is 
easier,  the  day  following  that  it  is  dull,  the 
fourth  day  finds  it  strong  again.  It  is  up  and 
down  continually  and  it  takes  a  pretty  good 
man  to  follow  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  men 
right  in  the  market  find  it  hard  to  keep  even 
with  it. 

Nobody  is  to  blame  but  the  weatherman. 
Folks  do  not  eat  as  much  when  the  weather 
is  warm  or  even  mild.  Take  for  instance,  dur¬ 
ing  a  really  sharp  New  York  winter,  beans  are 
in  demand,  for  on  a  sharp  cold  day,  there  is 
nothing  so  satisfying  as  a  hot  plate  of  bean 
soup.  Cold  weather  also  invites  corned  beef 
and  cabbage  on  the  table  of  the  working  people 
in  New  York  City. 

Advices  from  the  West  state  that  a  severe 
cold  wave  is  headed.East.  If  it  reaches  to  the 
coast  and  stays  a  while,  the  market  is  almost 
sure  to  improve. 

POTATO  MARKET  DULL 

With  the  strong  potato  market  which  ex¬ 
isted  last  week,  there  was  a  feeling  in  the 
market  that  things  were  on  the  up-grade. 
However,  a  spell  of  mild  weather  set  in  that 
cut  the  props  from  underneath  things  and 
allowed  the  whole  situation  to  settle  percepti¬ 
bly,  wi,th  the  result  that  a  dull  feeling  exists  in 
the  potato  market  at  present.  Market  men  are 
praying  for  cold  weather  because  there  is  a  very 
heavy  accumulation  at  the  present  time,  and 
cold  weather  is  the  only  thing  that  will  help 
the  situation  to  any  degree.  Long  Islands  are 
quoted  at  $3.25  150-lbs.  f.  o.  b.  Riverhead  and 
other  East  End  loading  points.  State  stock  is 
“asking”  $2.75  per  150-lb.  sacks  delivered  in 
New  York  Ci,ty,  accepting  $2>.65.  In  some 
cases  $2.60  closes  the  deal.  Maine  potatoes  are 
quoted  at  $2.00  a  hundred  deliveredat  Harlem. 
Farmers  wh.o  have  radios  or  know  folks  who 
own.  radios  may  well  spend  a  few  minutes  in  a 
very  valuable  way  by  listening  to  the  dally 
American  Agriculturist  .radio  market  re¬ 
ports  £hat  come  over  the  air  at  11:50  A.M., 
every  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 


Saws  Logs— Falls  Trees— 
,  Buzzes  .Branches 
Does  Belt  Work 

10-TurGuar- 
'  my  1  antee  —  Cash 
jq  |  orEai,  Tirms. 

"One  Man^ 

i  SawsISCordsaDay! 

—Easy  with  the  OTTAWA  Log  Sawl  Wood  Bel¬ 
ling  for  $3  a  cord  brings  owner  245  a  day.  Use  4  H.  P. 
Engine  for  other  work.  Wheel  mounted-- easy  to  move. 

Saws  faster  than  10  men.  Shinped  from  facto  y  or  near¬ 
est  of  10  Branch  houses.  Write  for  FREE  Book  today. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Room  801-U  Magee  Bldj..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Hatch  Eggs  bp  Soft  Heat 


the  New  Method  of  Incubation 


Result  of 
maate 

equal  uvu>.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ 

matic  control  of  heat,  moisture,  ventilation.  One  filling 
of  lamp  for  complete  batch.  Eggs  turn  semi -automat¬ 
ically.  Twenty-one  other  distinctive  features. 
Thousands  endorse  it..  Make  good  guarantee.  Four 
sizes.  Shipped  prepaid. 

FREE  BOOK  on  SOFT  HEAT  method.  Includes 
comparison  of  other  makes.  Send  postal  today . 

PORTER  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

140  Porter  Bldg.  BLAIR,  NEBRASKA 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


LSSSws 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 
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Guaranteed  Time  Keep¬ 
er.  Given  for  selling  only 
30  cards  of  Dress  Snap-Fas¬ 
teners  at  10c  per  card.  Easily 
Sold.  EARN  BIG  MONEY 
OR  PREMIUMS.  Order  your 
cards  TO-DAY.  Send  no  money. 
We  trust  you  till  goods  are  sold. 
AMERICAN  SPECIALTY  CO. 
Box  19-Z  Lancaster,  Pa. 


IVENi 


EVE READY  I 
FLASHLIGHT 
'  NEW  HAVEN  WATCH -BASE  BALL  OUTFIT  1 

'Choice  of  50  practical  girls,  boys  and 
household  premiums  for  selling  only 
30  packets  of  EASTERN  seeds 
at  1 0c  per  packet.  Liberal  cash 
Commissions.  Send  no  money. 

We  trust  you  until  sold.  Order 
now  or  ask  for  catalog. 

EASTERN  SEED  CO..  Dept.  S.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


FAILURE 

In  our  Free  Booklet. 


TO  BREED,  ABORTION,  ETC. 

in  All  Animals  Guaranteed  Cured. 
Causes  and  treatment  explained 
Remedy  $2  Bot. 


THE  BREED-0  REMEDY  CO.,  P.  0.  Box  240-A,  Bristol,  Conn. 


Friday  mornings  from  WEAF.  The  condition 
in  the  market  right  now  does  not  warrant 
heavy  shipments.  A  sudden  change  in  condi¬ 
tions  may  warrant  loading  and  daily  contact 
with  the  market  is  the  only  way  to  follow  the 
situation. 

CABBAGE  MARKET  WEAKER 

Last  week  cabbage  was  being  loaded  in  the 
country  for  anywhere  from  $25  to  $28  a  ton. 
At  the  present  writing,  it  is  doubtful  if  farmers 
can  get  much  more  than  $18.  At  present,  the 
price  runs  from  $20  to  $25  which  means  that 
country  prices  will  average  from  $18  to  $22. 
As  it  looks  to  us,  if  prices  strengthen  at  all, 
and  shippers  can  get  clear  for  $25  to  $27,  it  is 
wise  to  sell.  Of  course,  the  price  may  go  to 
$40  or  it  may  not.  No  one  can  say  definitely, 
because  of  the  weather  factor.  It  involves 
a  big  risk.  Keep  posted  by  radio  daily. 

APPLE  MARKET  DISCOURAGING 

The  apple  market  is  a  problem  in  New  York 
City.  It  is  not  only  dull  but  decidedly  dis¬ 
couraging.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  situation 
is  that  there  is  still  a  whole  lot  of  common  stor¬ 
age  stock  coming  in,  which  is  of  ordinary  to 
very  poor  quality. 

At  the  present  time  the  following  quotations 
prevail:  BALDWINS,  poor  to  average  fancy, 
$2  to  $4.50;  large  fancy  $5  to  $5.50.  BEN 
DAVIS,  poor  to  average  $2  to  $3.50.  GREEN¬ 
ING,  poor  to  average  fancy,  $2  to  $5.25; 
large  fancy  $6  to  $7.  KING,  poor  to  average 
fancy  $2.25  to  $3.25;  large  fancy  $4  to  $4.50. 
NORTHERN  SPY,  $2  to  $4.50.  TWENTY 
OUNCE,  poor  to  average  $2  to  $3;  large  fancy 
$3.50  to  $4.00.  YORK  IMPERIAL,  poor  to 
average  $3  to  $3.50;  large  fancy  $3.75  to  $4.00. 

EGG  MARKET  TURNS  STRONGER 

The  egg  market  has  developed  decidedly 
stronger  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week, 
ending  January  19.  This  is  due  chiefly  to 
speculative  buying  which  is  based  on  advices 
from  the  West  which  have  a  very  firm  tone. 
Furthermore  the  reports  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  cold  wave  is  extending,  which  will  have  an 
immediate  effect  on  the  egg  market.  However 
this  strengthening  was  only  on  the  leading 
grades  of  fresh  eggs.  The  market  on  nearbys 
may  be  characterized  as  having  a  firm  tone. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  STEADY 

The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  butter 
market  at  this  time  is  that  there  is  still  enough 
buying  going  on  to  hold  the  market  steady  for 
better  grades  of  fresh  wholesale.  However, 
trading  is  confined  to  the  needs  of  the  moment. 
Even  the  large  chain  stores  are  not  buying 
heavily.  There  is  a  feeling  in  the  market  that 
the  reported  cold  wave  that  is  sweeping  from 
the  West  is  likely  to  have  some  influence  on 
the  situation. 

The  cheese  market  has  a  fairly  steady  tone. 
Trading  has  not  been  quite  as  brisk  on  held 
cheese,  although  there  was  quite  an  active 
movement  on  fresh,  average  run  State  flats. 
As  we  go  to  press,  there  is  a  strengthening 
tone  to  the  market.  Quotations  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  STATES,  whole  milk,  flats,  held,  fancy. 


white,  26  to  26j^c;  colored  26  to  26j^c;  average 
run  24  to  253^c;  flats,  fresh,  fancy,  22  to  23c; 
average  run,  white  20%  to  21c;  colored,  21  to 
21%c;  fair  to  good  19  to  20c. 

POULTRY  MARKET  STEADY 

With  moderate  receipts  of  fresh  killed  poul¬ 
try  the  trade  continued  satisfactory  and  the 
market  maintains  a  firm  tone.  Capons  are 
working  out  at  steady  prices  where  the  quality 
is  good. 

The  live  poultry  market  has  taken  on  added 
firmness  due  to  severe  winter  conditions  in 
western  sections.  The  fowls  are  in  strong 
demand  at  this  writing  and  the  market  closed 
this  week  decidedly  in  the  favor  of  the  sellers. 

MILK  PRICES 

Country  prices  of  milk  in  the  200-mile 
freight  zone  for  3  per  cent,  milk  are  as  follows: 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association, 
$2.33  per  hundred  pounds;  Sheffield  Farms, 
$2.35  per  hundred  pounds;  Non-pool  Associa¬ 
tion,  flat  price,  $2.30  per  hundred;  Class  I, 
$2.35. 

City  prices  are  10c  per  quart  for  loose  milk 
on  “cash  and  carry  plan;”  14c  for  bottled 
Grade  B. 

CASH  GRAIN  QUOTATIONS 

Prices  at  New  York  on  cash  grains  are  as 
follows: 

WHEAT,  No.  2,  hard  winter,  $1.2533;  No.  2,  red, 
$1.23 No.  2,  mixed,  Durum,  $1.1513.  CORN,  No.  2$ 
yellow,  97c;  No.  2,  white,  9813c;  No.  2,  mixed,  9613c. 
OATS,  No.  2,  5813c;  No.  3,  57-5713c;  fancy  white 
clipDed,  6013-61 13c;  ordinary  white  clipped,  57l3-59c. 
RYE  No.  2,  83 Me.  BUCKWHEAT,  sound  milling, 
$2.10. 

Prices  f.  o.  b.,  Chicago:  WHEAT,  No.  1,  hard,  $1.1213; 
No.  2,  $1.1013;  No.  2,  mixed,  $1.1013.  CORN,  No.  2, 
yellow,  80c:  No.  3,  white,  7913c;  No.  2,  mixed,  78c. 
OATS,  No.  1,  white  50c;  No.  2,  47!£c;  No  .3,  4734c. 
RYE,  7333c. 

FEED  PRICES 

Prices  of  standard  feed  ingredients  per  ton 
are  as  follows: 

Buffalo  rates:  No.  2,  white  oats,  5213c;  No.  3,  white 
oats,  51c:  No.  2,  yellow  com,  86)4;;;  No.  3,  yellow  corn, 
8413c.  Spring  wheat  bram  $30.6r5  per  T;  hard  winter 
wheat  bran,  $31.15  per  T.  Spring  wheat  middlings, 
$30.15  per  T.  Red  dog  flour,  $35.65  per  T.  Brewers’ 
dried  grains,  $41.90  per  T.  White  hominy  feed,  $34.40 
per  T.  Yellow  hominy  feed,  $31.91  per  T.  Gluten  feed, 
$43.65.  Cotton  seed  meal,  36  per  cent.,  $46.40;  41  per 
cent,  cottonseed  meal,  $50.40.  Linseed  meal,  34  per  cent., 
$45.40. 

HAY  MARKET  EASIER 

As  a  result  of  heavy  receipts  and  moderate 
demand,  the  hay  market  is  showing  much 
easier  tone.  The  reports  have  it  that  $30  is  the 
top  price  on  very  best  No.  1  hay  in  New  York, 
while  $31  is  being  reached  in  Brooklyn.  In 
Brooklyn  small  bales  of  best  quality  are  on  par 
with  large  bales.  Small  bales  of  poor  quality 
are  a  drug  on  both  markets. 

BEAN  MARKET  QUIET 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  extremely 
mild  weather  which  we  are  having  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  equally  mild  tone  of  the  bean  market. 
At  the  present  time  the  quotations  in  New  York 
on  beans  are  as  follows:  Marrow,  domestic. 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to  eastern  farmers 
sold  on  January  18: 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras . 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . 

Extra  firsts . 

Firsts . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras . 

Pullets  No.  1 . 

Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score . 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . 

Good  to  prime . 

Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 

Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed . 

Alfalfa,  second  cutting . 

Oat  Straw  No.  1 . 

Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 

Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy . 

Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor .  . 

Chickens,  colored  fancy . 

Chickens,  leghorn . 

Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 

Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes . . . 

Hogs,  Yorkers . 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Phila. 

48  to  49 

t 

47  to  48 

45  to  46 

43  to  44 

40 

42  to  44 

37  J3 

42  to  45 

39  to  40 

44  to  46 

41  to  42 

35  to  36 


53  to  5333 
5233  to  52*3 
51  *3  to  52 

48  to  51 

57  to  58 
55  to  56 
51  to  52 
44  to  49 

5233 

U.  S.  Grades 
$28  to  29 

25  to  27 

19  to  20 

Old  Grade 
$17  to  18 

Standards 
$27.50  to  28 
24  to  25 

27  to  27.50 

30  to  32 

i  15 

17  to  18 

30 

24  to  26 

25  to  30 

22 

25  to  26 
20  to  22 
24  to  25 
19  to  21 

25  to  26 
20  to  22 
33  to  35 

10  to  1334 
4  to  434 
933  to  14 
4  4  to  7?4 

733  to  m 


common  to  fair,  $9.50;  choice,  $10.  Pea, 
common  to  fair,  $5.25;  choice,  $5.60.  Red 
Kidney,  choice,  $7.30. 


Spreading  Manure 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

wash  by  running  water  in  the  spring  from 
rain  and  melting  snow,  the  best  results  * 
are  seen  from  direct  from  stable  to  field 
method.  This  method  has  also  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  minimum  of  labor.  But  on 
steep  side  hills  and  locations  subject  to 
overflow  in  the  spring  there  is  a  serious 
loss  of  fertilizing  elements  in  this  method. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  best 
results  are  seen  where  manure  is  piled  in 
long  low  piles  and  spread  with  manure 
spreader  on  the  new  seeding  after  the 
nurse  crop  has  been  harvested. — R,  E.  B. 

Governor  Smith  Addresses  New. 
York  Agricultural  Society 

(Continued  from,  page  81) 

As  the  result  of  the  election  of  officers, 
H.  E.  Babcock  of  Ithaca  was  named 
president.  The  following  were  reelected  • 

P.  G.  Ten  Eyck,  Albany,  vice-president  ; 

C.  E.  Baldwin,  Albany,  secretary;  and  H. 
E.Winter,  Albany,  treasurer. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 


That  live,  lay  and 
pay.  Leghorns. . 

reds,  rocks,  minorcas,  anconas,  wyandottes,  orpingtons. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

G.  H.  BLANCHARD 

P.  O.  Box  975,  Schenectady,  M.  Y. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE 


DUCKS,  GEESE,  TURKEYS,  ETC. 

Leading  winners  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  for  the 
_  past  17  years.  PRODUC¬ 

TION  BRED  CERTIFIED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  selected  lor  large  size  and  production  of 
large  white  eggs  which  bring  the  highest  price  in  New 
York.  Breeding  and  show  stock  and  day  old  chicks. 

Webster  Kuney,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y, 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  specialty. 
All  other  breeds.  Write  for  prices, 

Allston  Squab  Co.  allston^mass'. 


P 


ARDEE’S 
ERFECT 
E  K  I  N 


DUCKLINGS 


EGGS  AND  DRAKES 
Price  List  Free 

Roy  Pardee,  Islip,  N.Y. 


T 


URKEYS,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas,  Chickens,  also 

Collie  DogS  LARGE  ILLUS.  CATALOG  FREE 


EDWIN  SOUDER 


SELLERSVILLE,  PA* 


I  APPF  QTOTK  ^ne  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guin- 
L/ilvUL  ulULli  eas,  Bantams,Collies,  Pigeons, Chicks, Stock, 
EST£S,  low ;  catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pennsylvania- 


CATTLE 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  for  Sale 

Sons  of 

DUTCHLAND  C0LANTHA  SIR  INKA 

FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 


HOLSTEINS 


Extra  fine  lot  registered 
cows  fresh  or  soon  due. 


10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  heifers 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls. 

J.  A.  LEACH  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Jersey  Red 
cross  pigs  6  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  7  to  8  weeks 
old  $4.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old  $5.00  each.  I 
will  ship  from  1  to  75  for  your  approval  C.O.D. 


WALTER  LUX 

388  Salem  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 


O.  I.  C’s. 


Bred  sows,  sen  ice  boars  and  fall 
pigs  from  Schoolmaster.  Callaway 
Edd,  Wildwood  and  White  Eagle 
blood.  Priced  reasonable  and  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

VIEWMONT  FARM,  MAINVILLE,  PA. 


Big  Type  Chester  Whites  Bi“ne?,rp^,c$fomead° 

Prepaid.  GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE,  R.  3,  NEWVILLE,  PA. 

PPfKTF'RE'n  ft  I  f  AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 
RLUlOlLnLD  U.  1.  L.  E.  P.  ROGERS,  WATTILLE,  N.  T. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 


Grand  champion  breeding. 

HARPENDING 


Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet- 

Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


WANTFn  Milk  Goat— any  breed.  FOR 
w  Z-A.JLN  X  XL XJ  Sale  —  Fine  Toggenburg  seed 
buck,  from  gallon  mother.  Good  watch  and  hunting  dogs. 

LLOYD  GOLDSBORO,  MOHNTON,  PA. 
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Fine  parents 
make  better  birds 

Feathers  make  pretty  birds — none 
prettier  than  Kerr-bred  poultry. 
But  it  is  breeding  that  makes 
egg  production.  We  point 
proudly  to  the  heavy  laying 
stock  back  of  Lively  Chicks. 
Every  chick  has  a  dam  that 
passed  rigid  flock  culling.  She 
laid  profitably  or  made  potpie. 

We  entered  pens  of  our  breeding 
in  the  big  1923  competitions — 
and  they  won.  From  pedigreed 
stock  like  this  come  our  cock¬ 
erels  to  mate  with  pure-bred, 
farm-raised  pullets,  giving  you 
Lively  Chicks,  bred  to  lay. 

Full  count  delivery,  alive  and 
vigorous,  is  guaranteed.  We 
will  refund  or  replace,  if  any 
should  be  lost  in  transit. 

Write  to-day  and  ask  for  your 
copy  of  Kerr  Chick  Book 
No.  10. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Jl  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks  and  Leghorns 

Mammouth  Pekin )  nnrvr  mrc 
Indian  Runner  J  DUCKLINGS 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R  33,  Phoenlxville,  Pa. 

Qualif-xr  PViiolrc  10  breeds:  white  leghorns 

uaniy  unless  bred  from  maie  birds 

direct  from  Cornell.  Missouri  and  Wisconsin  colleges  of 
agriculture.  Unity  Hatchery.  West  Unity,  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS  and  eggs  for  hatching.  10  va- 


'  rietles.  Best 

free.  Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  154, 


uality.  Catalog 
ucyrus,  Ohio 


GIVE  ME  LEGHORNS 

{Continued,  from  page  Vf) 

Now  to  be  sure,  as  far  as  meat  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Leghorn  is  nothing  to  brag 
about.  But  it  has  been  our  experience 
that  it  pays  best  to  get  the  young  roosters 
off  to  market  in  the  shape  of  squab 
broilers.  Getting  them  off  early  saves 
feed  and  a  whole  lot  of  bother,  releasing 
a  lot  of  valuable  time  for  additional  care 
of  the  pullets. 

Easy  to  Select  Layers 
There  is  another  feature  of  the  Leg¬ 
horn  that  means  a  whole  lot  to  us  and 
that  is  the  ease  with  which  it  is  possible 
to  identify  the  layers  in  the  fall.  They 
stand  right  out  in  the  flock  as  though 
they  were  birds  of  another  color.  In 
fact  they  are  of  a  decidedly  different  color 
compared  to  the  non-laying  cull  that 
pays  more  attention  to  primping  up  and 
keeping  her  feathers  clean  than  she  does 
to  the  egg  basket.  By  selecting  out  the 
k  layers  every  fall  we  have  been  able  to 
w  build  up  quite  a  breeding  pen  -with  the 
result  that  the  average  production  of  our 
flock  is  considerably  above  the  average. 

As  far  as  eggs  are  concerned,  there  is 
not  a  breed  that  we  know  of  that  can 
compare  with  Leghorn.  I’d  like  you  to 
print  this  to  see  if  anyone  has  a  breed  to 
nominate  to  take  the  little  white  bird’s 
place. — J.  H.  D.,  New  York. 


SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 

Chicks  are  produced  under  my  personal  supervision  in  a 
good  Modern  Hatchery.  Hatched  from  select,  pure  bred, 
heavy-laying  hens,  well  kept  to  insure  vigorous  chicks. 

White.  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns, 
50—  $7;  100— S13.-500— S62.50. 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds, 
Anconas,  50— $8:  100 — $15.50; 
500 — S72.50.  White  &  Buff 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Black  Minorcas,  50— $8.50;  100 
—$16:  500— $77.50.  White* 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Silver  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  50— S9;  100— $18;  500 
— $87.50.  Mixed,  all  varieties, 
S12  per  100 straight.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Order  from  this  Ad.  Bank  ref- 
Get  them  when  you  want  them. 


Are  Money  Makers. 


erences.  There  is  no  risk. 

Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

H.  B.  TIPPIN,  Box  F, 


FINDLAY,  OHIO 


Best  quality  Certified  Chicks  pay  biggest 
profit.  Our  Chinks  are  from  our  own  Free 
range  flocks  of  Sheppards  Famous  331  egg 
Strain  of  Anconas,  heavy  Winter  layers  of 
larep  white  egers;  Hollywood  and  Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns;  and  Everlay  S,  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  CaTefully  selecfed 
and  rated  by  experts  and  certified  by  Michigan  Baby -Chick 
Ass  n.  Bred  for  quality  and  high  egg  yield  for  11  years  on  our 
own  farm.  Strong,  vigorous,  full  of  vitality.  100  per  cent  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Low  prices.  Illustrated  catalog  Free. 

TOWNLINE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  28,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

Member  Mid  West  and  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  You  .Purebred  Stock 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $13.00  $7.00  $3.75 

Buff  &  Black  Leghorns .  13.00  7.00  3.75 

Anconas .  14.00  7.50  4  00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  15.00  8.00  4.25 

S.  C.  &R.  C  Reds .  15.00  8.00  4.25 

Barred  Rocks .  15.00  8.00  4.25 

Buff  &  White  Rocks .  16.00  8.50  4.50 

Wh  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  16.00  8.50  4.50 

Buff  Orpingtons .  16.00  8.50  4.50 

Black  Langshans .  18.00  9.50  5.00 

Light  Brahmas ...  .  20.00  10.50  5.50 

Ten  per  cent  discount  from  the  above  for  orders  placed 
on  or  before  Feb  15th.  All  absolutely  first  class  pure  bred 
stock.  Prompt  shipments  made.  Mall  orders  to 
JAMES  KREJCI,  2165  E.  86th  St.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


OSSEGE  HIGH  BRED 
QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  furnish  Pure  Bred  Chicks  of  the 
finest  qualitv.  from  high  egg-produc¬ 
ing  stock.  Flocks  built  directly  from 
laying  contest  winners.  We  have 
seventeen  breeds.  Write  for  our  free 
illustrated  catalogue  and  nrice  list. 

J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery 
Department  57 
Ottawa,  Ohio 


Husky 
livable 
chaps,  ( 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circulars.  ‘‘All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 
GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 

BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcels  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100. 
Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  of  incubation 
from  high-class  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks.  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  i8c  each;  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  15c  each;  Broiler  chicks. 
12c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel-post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


fYo.il  Profit^ 

lourjji 
jChiJ 


MOSSS  CHICKS 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD  riJHt  ontU. 

We  deliver  pure  bred  Leghorns, 
White,  Black,  Brown  and  Buff; 
Rocks,  White,  Buff  and  Barred;  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
Anconas:  Black  Minorcas;  Orpingtons,  Buff  and 
White;  Brahmas,  and  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS. 
Before  ordering  read  our  special  offer.  Quality 
considered  our  prices  are  lowest. 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  Box  A-l,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Quality- 

Service 

Satisfaction 

Catalog  free 

WAYNE  POULTRY  FARMS,  W.  J.  Buss, 
Box  103,  Wooster,  Ohio 


CHICKS,  S.C.W. LEGHORNS, WYCKOFF’S BEST,  DIRECT 

Also  other  matings.  Selected  breeders,  free  range,  right; 
rices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Box  L,  JAMESTOWN,  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

WE  MAKE  FRIENDS 
WHEREVER  WE  GO 

When  you  try  Hlllpot  Quality  Chicks  you  will  understand  why  we  have 
legions  of  “repeat”  customers  and  make  friends  everywhere.  There  is  no 
uncertainty  with  these  profit  builders — 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

— every  chick  from  a  heavy-laying  strain. 

Increase  your  profits — write  at  once  for  Free  Illustrated  Book,  “Quality 
Chicks,”  and  our  Bulletin  showing  the  profits  possible  on  February-hatched 
chicks 

Safe  delivery  of  full  count  guaranteed  within  1200  miles 

W.  F.  H1LLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 
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POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we  will  prove  to  you 
IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD  BE  HATCHING  THEM. 

FLOCKS  PURE  BRED.  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have  pleased  thousands 
of  customers.  We  hatch  13  Varieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 
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New  York  State  Go-operative  Poultry 
Certification  Association,  Inc. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  POULTRY  PAYS  BIGGER  PROFITS 

A  co-operative  organization  of  247  poultry  keepers  of  New  York 
State  offer  for  sale  the  following:  800  Certified  hens;  125  Cer¬ 
tified  cocks;  550  Certified  cockerels;  1800  breeding  cockerels;  1800 
pullets.  Write  for  list  of  members  having  this  stock  for  sale. 

M.  C.  PORTER,  Sec.,  Box  79,  RODMAN,  N.  Y. 


.YAlCfc 


1,000,000 


GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS 

$10  PER  IOO  AND  UP 


This  season  get  our  big,  fluffy, 
healthy  “GOOD  LUCK" 
Chicks  and  REAP  PROFITS 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 


300 

$38.00 

44.00 

47.00 


500 

$62.00 

72.00 

77.00 


20.00  58.00  95.00 


VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  50 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  $7.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Anconas. .  8.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Blask  Minor -as,  Buff  Orpingtons  ....  8.50 

Sil  .-er  and  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas,  Buff 

Minorcas,  Speckled  Sussex .  11.00 

Mixed,  all  varieties,  $10  per  100  straight." 

Postpaid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  references.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

Get  them  when  you  want  them,.  Y ou  take  no  chance  on  “GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS.” 
Catalog  free.  Member  fntern’l  Baby  Chick  Assn.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES _ BOX  82 _ NAPOLEON,  OHIO 

BATTLEFIELD  CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

We  offer  superior  chicks  from  all  popular 
breeds.  Bred  on  free  range  and  produced 
asaresult  of  15  years  careful  breeding  and 
showing.  Have  won  ribbons  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Boston,  Buffalo,  Syra^ 
cuse,  Philadelphia  and  other  leading 

shows.  We  have  real  quality  and  our  prices  are 
reasonable.  Write  for  catalog:  and  folder.  100 
per  cent  live  delivery.  Our  chicks  will  please 
you  and  make  money  for  you.  Write  today. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

14  Fairview  Road  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

PURE  BARRON  ENGLISH  STRAIN  out  of  Im¬ 
ported  birds  with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  m  a  year. 
3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range;  vaccinated,  butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 
Capacity  12,000  a  week.  First  hatch  February  11. 
My  book  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved  ”  $1  or 
sent  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  41,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 

Hatched  from  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

$10.00 
per  100  up 

Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery 
Est.  1906  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


VITALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

BETTER  HATCHED, 
HIGHEST  QUALITY,  PURE  BRED. 

Vitality  chicks.  Hatched  from  heavy  laying, 
Hogan-tested,  healthy  hens  and  sent  to  you  by 
special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  safe 
and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%books  orders 
for  any  week  after  February  12. 

Per  100  600  1000 
S.C.  Wb.,Br,  Buff  Leghorns  -  $15  $72  $140 
Barred  Rocks,  R. I  Reds,  Anconas  17  82  160 

White  Rocks.  Bik.  Minorcas  -  18  87  170 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Sheridan,  Pa. 
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Bred -To -Lay  CHICKS 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  Fishel’s  White  Rocks,  Cook’s 
Buff  Orpingtons,  BROILER  Chicks.  Write  for  circular. 

VALLEY  HATCHERY,  MAUGANSVILLE,  MD. 


BABY  CHICKS,  big  husky  fellows 

Bar  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  $24  per  100;  1000,  $200. 
Barron  White  Leghorns,  $20  per  100;  1000.  $190. 
Orders  booked  for  March  and  later  delivery. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J.  R.  1 


V 


/’O'j 


UTILITY,  EXHIBITION 
and  PEDIGREE  Matings 

20  popular  breeds,  high  I 

J  powe  r  layers,  20  rare  breeds? - ^ 

/4  breeds  ducklings.  Nabob  Qualfty.none  bet-\ 
f  ter  at  any  price.  97  per  cent  live  arrival  guar- 1 
anteed;  Postage  Paid.  Free  Feed  with  each} 

>0- - -'Xc*  Catalogue  free,  stamps  appreciated.  I 

Nabob  Hatcheries,  Ave.  IS, Gambler. Ohio 
W4T  aSTr-P*  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  J 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 

Strickler’s  Tancred-Barron  Large  Type 
ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pens  headed  by  Tancred  285-egg  line  cock¬ 
erels  and  Lady  Storrs  271-egg  line  cocks  and 
cockerels,  mated  to  hens  bred  for  extra  heavy 
egg  production.  Prices :  $18  per  100;  $52  per 
300;  $85  per  500;  $160  per  1000  by  Special 
Delivery  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  100%  Live 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order  any  week  after 
February  15th. 


LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

The  World’s  Champion  Egg  Producers.  Big,  strong  chicks 
Irom  our  own  foundation  flocks  representing  7  years  of 

progressive  breeding  for 
heavy  egg  production 
and  fine,  large,  sym¬ 
metrical  birds.  Buy 
MARION  CHICKS 
and  win.  Also  limited 
number  Barred  Rocks, 

R  I  Reds,  Brown  Leghorns 
from  fine  utility  Range  stock. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  MARION  HATCHERY, 
R.  P.  6,  Box  7,  Marion,  O. 


riflRItfN  CHICKS  ! 


PRIZE  WINNING  CHICKS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our  flocks 
have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows.  All 
popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to  Holly¬ 
wood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred,  of 
course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  what  you  can  get  for  the  money. 

NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  332-C,  IYIT.  VERNON,  OHIO 


UTILITY  AND  FANCY  CHICKS 

We  have  had  20  years  experience  breeding  and  show¬ 
ing  standard  breeds  of  poultry.  Licensed  A.  P.  A. 
poultry  judge  on  all  varieties.  Can  furnish  both  utility 
and  exhibition  chicks  of  practically  all  standard  varieties. 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  information  and  prices. 
Discount  on  early  orders. 

_ Coshocton  Haichery,  761  S.  6th  St.,  Coshocton,  Ohio 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells  why  the  BLACK 
LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  moat  profitable  breed  on  earth 
Write  today.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

SPECIAL  PRICES - 


on  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas,  hares  and  dogs. 
Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free  Write  your  wants. 

H.  H.  FREED  TELFORD,  PA. 


METAL  TO 
HETAL 


METAL  TO 

METAL 


METAL  TO 
METAL 


^COPPER  RIVET  I 

tmWPllTVTTCP-J 


special  riveted  met 


THE  WORLD  KNOWS  WHAT 
METAL  TO  METAL  DOES/ 

V.  here 


Write  today  for  Free  Olde-Tan  Metal -to-Metal  Book 
which  tells  you  how  for  only  $7.50  down  you  put  this  Olde- 
Tan  Metal-to-Metal  harness  on  your  horses.  You  will  find 
in  this  book  information  which  any  man  buying  harness 
should  know.  The  Olde-Tan  Harness  book  tellshow  Olde- 
Tan  Leather  is  tanned,  all  the  different  processes  from 


the  raw  hide  tnrougn  tne  liming  ana  wasnmg  pus  miu 
the  tanning  drums  and  out  again,  finally  to  be  made  into 
what  leather  experts  declare  is  the  finest  leather  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  world.  Remember,  our  offer  is  to 
send  you  an  Olde-Tan  Harness  absolutely  no  money 
down.  After  the  first  payment  of  $7.50,  you  may  pay  the 
balance  in  easy  monthly  installments. 


Babson  Bros.,  Dept  30-61 


19th  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 


Please  send  me  free  your  Olde-Tan  Harness  Book  and 
all  about  your  $7.50  down  and  easy  monthly  payment 
offer  on  Olde-Tan  Harness. 

I  am  ) 

I  am  not  5  including  $5.45  for  lines. 

Print  name  and  address  plainly 


My  Name 


My  Address. 


Write 


FREE 


Ask  for  our  free  harness  book.  Get 
your  copy  even  if  you  don’t  expect  to 
buy  harness  right  away.  Learn  about 
how  metal  -  metal  -  construction  —  and 
Olde-Tan  leather  have  doubled  the  life  of  a  harness.  Learn 
why  you  should  buy  a  tanner-manufacturer  harness.  Mail 
coupon  today  and  free  book  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once. 

D  „  riwrvc  19  th  Street  and  Marshall  Boulevard 

DaDSOn  A^ros.  Dept>  30.61  Chicago,  Illinois 

Distributors  of  Melotte  Cream  Separators  and  Edison  Phonographs 


Never  this  in  metal-to- metal  constt 
firm  All  null  strain  and  wear  is  on  PiU 


Tan  Team  Lines  X  Inch  ' 

_ _  These  lies*  are  offered  Main  Line  DotiU.. 

tW-MP  trial  coatplas  mailing. 

■  We  are  making  th to 

offer  topot  a  eamplo 
of  Olde-Tan  leather  la 
your  hands.  We  want 
you  loses  and  feel  this 
bark  tanned  leather,  the  •  f 
in  Old-Tan  harness.  This  offer 
gain  except  as  an  advertising 
vantage  or  it  now  before  it  if 
'  us  to  send  yoaosetof  lines' 

«■ 


Olde- 


A 


Set 


real  old  f 


Double  Wear  Certain 

Metal-to-Metal  Does  It 


WRITE  for  the  free  Harness  Book  which  tells  you 
why  Olde-Tan  harness  wears  twice  as  long  as  any 
other  high  grade  harness. 

Every  spot  where  there  is  excessive  wear,  strain  or 
pull  is  protected  by  tough  metal,  shaped  and  fitted  so 
that  rounded  metal  parts  are  adjusted  one  against  the 
other,  thus  taking  away  all  corner  pulls  and  sharp  strains. 
No  patching  or  mending  of  this  harness  because  there 
are  no  places  for  Olde-Tan  Harness  to  wear  out.  When 
you  buy  Olde-Tan  Harness  you  do  away  with  repair  bills. 

There  is  70  year-old  tanning  skill  behind  Olde-Tan 
leather.  Three  generations  of  tanner-manufarturers  have 
supervised  the  production  of  Olde-Tan  Harness,  following 
every  step  through  the  tannery  and  harness  factory  until 
the  harness  is  ready  for  your  horses.  No  wonder  that  it  is 
known  throughout  America  for  its  superior  quality! 

Olde-Tan  Harness  has  every  adjustabe  feature— 
yet  few  buckles  are  used.  These  are  placed  only  where 


convenience  in  putting  on  and  taking  off  the  harness 
is  essential.  No  place  where  there  is  excessive  strain 
or  pull  will  you  find  a  buckle  on  Olde-Tan  harness. 

You  don’t  have  to  worry  about  your  harness,  if  you 
are  sure  about  the  quality  of  the  leather  and  if  it  has 
metal-to-metal  constuction.  Olde-T an  Harness  is  nothing 
radical  or  “new  style”.  We  just  recognize  the  fact  that 
nothing  wears  like  metal.  We  merely  place  metal  against 
metal  to  make  sure  of  longer  wear.  Then,  in  addition 
to  that,  the  finest  leather  that  can  be  tanned  is  used. 

Every  Olde-Tan  Harness  is  sold  under  a  guarantee 
which  protects  you  during  the  entire  life  of  the  harness. 
Make  no  mistake.  Find  out  all  about  Olde-Tan  before 
you  buy  another  set  of  harness.  Write  for  the  free 
Harness  Book  today.  You  may  as  well  have  the  last 
word  in  harness — especially  when  it  costs  no  more  than 
any  other  harness  you  would  buy. 


Metal-to-metal  c 
bushing.  Leather 
or  friction.  Note 
extension  in  bree 
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42  TO  4#  POUNDS,' 
TOTHE  BUSHEL 


DIBBLE'S 
HEAVYWEICI  ri 
OATS 


128  POUNDS  N! 


FOUR  BUSHELS  1 
STANDARD 
GRAIN  BAG 


American  Agriculturist,  February  2 


DIBBLE’S  HEAVYWEIGH 

The. heaviest  and  most  productive  American  variety  with  strong,  stiff  straw  and  thin  hulled  gra 
weighing  from  42  up  to  44  pounds  per  measured  bushel,  in  fact,  last  year,  we  had  several  thousa^ 
bushels  of  47  pound  oats.  Customers  from  various  Eastern  states  report  yields  of  from  80  toll 
bushels  per  acre,  117  bushels  in  Vermont,  700  bushels  from  73 4  acres  in  New  Jersey,  are  sample  croj 
Two  large  fields  of  our  own  seed  ran  over  100  bushels  per  acre.  This  year  we  have  over 

25,000  BUSHELS 

of  the  choicest  quality  we  ever  owned  and  at  prices  so  low  you  can  afford  to  buy.  10  to  50  bushel  lots  at  $1.00  per  bu 

^  FREIGHT  PREPAID  as  per  special  freight-paid  offer  on  page  30  of  our  catalog. 

Dibble’s  Twentieth  Century,  extra  early,  extremely  productive,  with  tall  stiff  straw  and  thin  hulled  grain  weighing  34 
pounds  per  bushel.  Yields  of  from  70—100  bushels  are  not  uncommon  and  one  crop  of  440  bushels  was  grown  from  4  a 

_  111  1  T*  IP  linnmiolltf  4-  h  I  .4  ^4. 
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DIBBLES 


tested 

Seed  qais 


Our  stock  is  unusually  choice  this  season  and  quoted  at  but!: 
above  the  value  of  common  oats. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Oats  are  sold  under  our  famous  10-day -mod 
back-if-you-want-it  guarantee,  subject  to  any  test  you  chfl 
to  make. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the  leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of 
year,  Special  Freight  Paid  Price  List  and  10  Samples  of  Dibb' 
Farm  Seeds  Free. 

Address : 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrom 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Box  A. 
HEADQUARTERS 

For  Seed  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Pot-' 
and  all  Farm  Seeds  suitable  for  the  Northern,  Middle  and  Eastern  S“ 
at  lowest  possible  prices  consistent  with  highest  possible  quality. 
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Rather  the  Tortoise  Than  the  Hare 

An  A.  A ,  Wednesday  Evening  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  From  WEAR 


iHE  American  Agriculturist  has  asked 
'me  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  invest¬ 
ments  and  the  pitfalls  in  the  path  of 
the  inexperienced  buyer  of  securities.  It 
timely  subject  in  view  of  the  exhorta- 


By  GEORGE  T.  HUGHES 

Investment  Editor  of  “American  Agriculturist” 


there  is  generally  some  reason  for  the  high  yield 
which  you  ought  to  know.  It  may  be  lack  of 
marketability.  Other  things  being  equal  you  can 
per  cent.  High  grade  bonds  such  as  the  law  allows  get  a  slightly  higher  return  on  a  security  not 

the  savings  bank  to  buy  return  43^  to  5  per  cent,  easily  saleable  than  on  one  that  has  a  ready 

to  thrift  heard  on  every  side.  Few  people  Sound  investments  outside  the  strictly  legal  class  market.  For  instance,  a  leal  estate  mortgage  is 

L  have  impressed  upon  them  the  advantage  may  be  had  to  yield  5  to  o]/ 2  per  cent  and  reason-  usually  not  saleable.  To  get  your  money  >ack, 

mg  money.  I  hey  may  not 


filling  to  practice  thrift  but 
lo  not  dispute  its  desirability. 

;  other  hand,  after  the  money 
ice  saved,  the  average  man  in 
[rate  circumstances  has  only 
and  many  times  totally 
leous  ideas  as  to  the  best  way 
ke  care  of  his  savings.  Per- 
it  will  help  to  summarize 
mdamentals  of  sound  invest- 

the  first  place  then,  the  smaller 
[capital  the  more  conservative 
]  be  jyour  investments.  A  man 
[$1000  cannot  afford  to  take  a 
which  could  properly  be 
jned  by  a  man  with  $10,000. 

[a  man  with  $10,000  likewise 
exercise  more  care  than  one 
I  $100,000,  In  a  general  way 
|arger  the  return  the  greater 
lisk.  There  are  exceptions  to 
Irule  but  they  are  few  and 
inexperienced  investors  are 
I  in  a  position  to  recognize 

jiese  two  points  are  all  impor- 
apd  it  is  right  here  that  so 

of  answering  inquiries  from  prospective  ably  good  securities  may  be  bought  to  return  up  It  has  in  the  past  proved  profitable  to  be  a  partner 

[tors  time  after  time  I  am  told  that  the  writer  to  6  per  cent.  When  you  go  above  6  per  cent  in  the  telephone  business  by  holding  telephone 

;  have  a  large  return  because  he  has  there  is  some  reason  that  needs  to  be  carefully  stock  and  we  judge  the  future  by  the  past, 

a  small  amount  of  money.  No  doc-  examined  before  you  commit  yourself.  Under-  There  are  other  exceptions  which  I  will  not  take 

For  small  stand  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  no  safe  invest-  time  to  name  but  the  important  point  is  that 

always  be  ments  returning  above  6  per  cent.  I  do  say  that  these  are  exceptions  and  not  the  rule.  There  is 

*  no  legal  or  moral  obligation  upon 


What  Do  You  Want? 

FOR  nearly  a  year  now  American  Agriculturist  has  been  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  broadcasting  station  WEAF,  owned  by  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  in  an  experiment  to  find  out  how 
farmers  could  best  be  served  in  the  way  of  radio  programs.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  at  11 :50,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
market  reports  are  broadcast,  and  every  Wednesday  evening  at  7:50 
P.M.,  we  give  a  farm  talk.  The  speakers — the  best  that  could  be 
obtained  in  America — have  covered  every  side  of  farm  thought  and 
problems. 

Now  here  is  our  problem.  City  folks  respond  constantly  with 
thousands  of  letters,  written  to  the  broadcasting  station,  about  what 
they  want  and  do  not  want  on  radio  programs,  with  the  result,  that 
they  are  getting  what  they  want.  On  the  other  hand,  farm  people  as 
usual  are  writing  very  little,  with  the  natural  result  that  the  programs 
of  all  the  stations  are  prepared  more  from  the  wishes  of  the  city  people 
than  they  are  of  farm  folks.  We  get  some  response,  but  comparatively 
little.  We  know  that  the  number  of  radios  is  increasing  in  the  country. 
They  are  worth  more  to  the  farm  people  than  anyone  else,  but  not  if 
the  programs  are  not  suited  to  your  needs. 

Won’t  you  write  us  then  your  radio  experience?  What  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  programs?  Can  you  get  WEAF?  Help  us  to 
help  you. — The  Editors. 


you  have  to  wait  until  it  matures. 
For  this  disadvantage,  if  it  is  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  you  are  entitled  to 
compensation  in  the  shape  of  a 
higher  return. 

I  find  too  great  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  as  to  the 
difference  between  a  stockholder 
and  a  bondholder.  I  am  asked 
many  times  if  this  or  that  stock  is 
a  good  investment.  Now  a  stock¬ 
holder  is  a  partner.  He  is  entitled 
to  his  share  of  the  profits,  if  there 
are  profits.  If  there  are  no  profits 
he  goes  without.  He  takes  the 
risks  of  the  business  and  all  busi¬ 
ness  is  accompanied  with  risk. 
Again,  generally  speaking,  com¬ 
mon  stock  is  a  speculation  and  not 
an  investment.  The  exceptions 
are  stock  in  corporations  with  a 
long  record  of  successful  operation 
and  conservative  management 
which  has  enabled  them  to  pay 
dividends  on  their  stock  regularly 
for  many  years.  An  example  of 
such  a  stock  is  that  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  which  operates  this  radio 
station  over  which  I  am  speaking. 


could  be  more  unsound, 
ps  the  first  consideration  must 
[v  and  a  high  degree  of  safety 
not  go  with  a  high  return, 
[ember  too  that  the  rich  man 
[versifying  his  investments  can 
pread  his  risk  that  even  if  one 
lem  does  go  wrong  no  great 
comes.  The  man  of  small 
is  cannot  practice  such  diver¬ 
sion.  Look  at  it  another  way. 
per  cent  on  $1000  is  $50  a 
Seven  per  cent  on  $1Q00  is 
|a  year.  The  difference  is  $20. 
much  quality  do  you  want  to 
me  for  $20  a  year? 

[condly  there  is  no  such  thing 
isolute  safety  in  investments, 
[nearest  thing  ’that  comes  to  it 
United  States  Government 

•  If  anything  deserves  to  be 

•  absolutely  safe  it  is  an  obliga- 
of  the  government  of  the 

[ed  States.  Aftter  that,  safety 
[relative  term.  As  I  have  al- 
said  you  can  best  measure 

Iy  by  the  return  that  is  offered 
our  money.  Just  now  govern- 
securities  return  to  4>’<t 


On  George  Betts’  farm  near  Boonton,  N.  J.,  radio  fills  the  milker’s  ears  with  melody 
while  the  milker  fills  the  pail  with  milk.  Why  not  place  a  head-set  over  the  cow’s  ears 
so  she  can  get  some  of  the  melody?  It  may  make  her  help  fill  the  pail! 


directors  to  declare  dividends  un¬ 
less  they  are  earned,  and  to  pay 
dividends  out  of  capital  instead  of 
out  of  earnings  or  out  of  surplus 
is  illegal.  A  bondholder  occupies 
a  very  different  position  from  a 
stockholder.  He  is  not  a  partner. 
He  is  a  creditor  whose  claim  must 
be  met  as  long  as  the  corporation 
is  solvent.  From  the  investment 
point  of  view  the  bondholder  has 
all  the  advantage. 

How  shall  these  principles  be 
applied  to  the  choice  of  invest¬ 
ments?  Probably  the  simplest 
course  when  one  is  asked  to  buy 
some  security  about  which  the 
prospective  buyer  is  in  doubt  is  to 
ask  advice  and  ordinarily  the  best 
place  to  get  investment  advice  is 
the  bank  with  which  you  do  busi¬ 
ness.  The  advice  of  a  banker  is 
generally  sound.  Bankers  make 
mistakes  like  other  men.  No  one 
infallible  but  the  mistakes 
(Continued  on  page  108 ) 
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Appreciation  From  the  Department 
of  Justice 

INCE  complet  ing  our  work  in  helping  to  secure 
indictments  against  the  Standard  Food  and 
Fur  Association  for  swindling  the  farmers,  we 
were  much  pleased  to  receive  the  following  letter 
from  Colonel  William  Hayward,  United  States 
Attorney  for  Southern  New  York  District: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

UNITED  STATES  ATTORNEY’S  OFFICE 
NEW  YORK 

January  17th,  1924 

American  Agriculturist, 

461  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  feel  that  I  should  thank  your  publication  for 
the  great  assistance  your  representatives,  and 
particularly  your  counsel,  have  rendered  the  de¬ 
partment  in  our  recent  Standard  Food  and  Fur 
indictment.  Mr.  Marasco,  my  Assistant  who 
had  the  matter  in  charge,  tells  me  that  the  in¬ 
formation  and  assistance  of  your  people  was  of 
the  greatest  help.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  HAYWARD, 

United  States  Attorney. 

A  Few  Tax  Facts 

HE  total  farm  income  in  the  United  States 
is  from  seven  to  eight  billion  dollars  a  year. 
The  total  amount  of  taxes  needed  to  run  the  na¬ 
tional,  State  and  local  governments  is  also  over 
seven  billion  dollars  a  year.  Farming  is  bigger  by 
several  times  than  any  other  business  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  YET  IT  TAKES  ALL  OF  THE  TOTAL 
INCOME  OF  THE  FARM  BUSINESS  TO  PAY 
THE  COST  OF  GOVERNMENT.  It  took 
every  farmer  and  every  farm  family  in  the  United 
States,  working  long  hours  every  day  for  a  year, 
to  pay  the  national  and  local  tax  bill. 

No  further  proof  than  these  statements  is 
needed  to  show  the  danger  this  country  is  in  from 
the  high  cost  of  too  much  government.  Neither 
does  the  farmer  in  particular  need  any  proof  for  he 
knows  the  danger  from  his  constant  struggle 
against  the  ever-increasing  tax  demon.  He  knows 
it  more  intensely  than  any  other  class,  for  16  per 
cent,  of  his  income  now  goes  for  taxes  as  compared 
with  11  per  cent,  of  their  income  which  all  other 
people  pay  in  taxes. 

The  politicians  lay  the  tax  burden  which  has 
multiplied  itself  several  times  since  1913,  to  the 
war.  We  think  this  excuse  is  worn  threadbare. 

The  war  is  over.  The  real  trouble  is  that 
very  little  has  been  done  by  the  politicians 
either  nationally  or  locally  to  reduce  the 
great  hordes  of  non-producing  employees 
that  were  taken  on  during  the  war.  Also, 
in  spite  of  the  constantly  increasing  taxes,  the 
appropriation  bills,  both  national  and  State,  are 
ever  increasing.  On  the  opening  day  of  Congress, 
December  4,  767  bills  were  presented,  over  40 
per  cent,  of  which  were  for  appropriations,  most 
of  which  we  could  get  along  without  easily,  at 
least  until  there  has  been  some  tax  relief.  * 
Another  cause  of  our  trouble  is  the  increase  in 
tax-exempt  securities.  Billions  of  dollars  of  tax¬ 
able  property  escape  taxation  entirely,  WHILE 
THE  FARMERS’  PROPERTY  IS  NEVER 
FORGOTTEN  BY  THE  ASSESSOR. 

The  trouble  here  is  like  the  many  other  troubles 


that  farmers  have.  They  grumble  among  them¬ 
selves,  but  few  of  them  will  actually  take  any  con¬ 
structive  steps  to  correct  an  evil.  CITY  PEOPLE 
WRITE  LETTERS  or  go  to  see  personally  their 
representatives  in  the  State  and  national  legisla¬ 
tures.  Farm  people  will  not  even  write  letters. 
The  result  is  apparent.  Do  your  representatives 
know,  for  instance,  that  you  are  opposed  to  ap¬ 
propriations  at  this  time,  that  you  are  opposed  to 
tax-exemption,  and  that  you  emphatically  believe 
that  your  representative’s  duty  is  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  reduce  government  expendi¬ 
tures  of  all  kinds  and  to  cut  down  the  taxes? 


The  People  Should  Administer  the 

Schools 

THE  impartial  summary  of  the  Rural  School 
Bill  on  the  opposite  page  is  worthy  of  your 
attention.  Especially  do  we  hope  that  you  will 
notice  what  is  said  about  how  the  bill  will  increase 
local  control  of  the  rural  schools.  For  years  there 
has  been  quite  a  decided  feeling  on  the  part  of 
farm  people  that  both  the  administrative  and 
educational  control  of  the  schools  were  being 
taken  away  from  the  people  and  centralized  in 
Albany.  The  State,  WHICH  IS  THE  PEOPLE, 
employs  teachers  and  other  experts  who  devote 
their  lives  to  educational  work,  to  teaching  our 
children  and  to  directing  our  educational  affairs. 
So  far  as  these  educators  are  kept  responsible  to 
the  people  who  appoint  or  elect  them,  a  certain 
amount  of  centralization  into  their  hands  is 
probably  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
children.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  business 
administration  of  the  schools,  this  is  an¬ 
other  matter,  and  should  to  a  very  great 
extent  always  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  or  trustees  and  boards  of  education 
elected  by  the  people.  IT  IS  A  MISTAKE 
TO  REMOVE  SO  MUCH  OF  THE  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION  OF  SCHOOL  AFFAIRS  FROM 
RURAL  DISTRICTS,  and  one  of  the  hopeful 
things  for  the  future  success  of  our  schools  is  that 
the  educators  themselves  have  come  to  realize 
that  too  much  centralization  in  school  adminis¬ 
tration  is  not  desirable. 

The  farmer-members  of  the  Committee  of 
Twenty -one  had  this  point  of  local  control  veiy 
much  in  mind  in  all  of  their  studies  of  rural  schools, 
and  they  made  several  distinct  local  control 
recommendations  that  later  were  incorporated  in 
the  present  School  Bill.  Many  statements  based 
on  misinformation  on  this  very  point  of  the 
people’s  control  of  their  own  schools  have  been 
circulated  about  the  Rural  Education  Bill.  All 
that  you  need  to  do  to  get  the  facts  is  to  note 
what  is  said  about  local  control  on  the  opposite 
page,  and  then  write  your  Assemblyman  or  Sena¬ 
tor  for  a  copy  of  the  amended  bill  which  has  just 
been  introduced  in  the  New  York  State 
Legislature. 

“Saving  Your  Savings” 

UNITED  STATES  Treasury  certificate  pur¬ 
chased  now  for  $20  will  be  worth  $25  in  five 
years.  An  $80  certificate  will  be  worth  $100  in  the 
same  period;  and  $800  will  increase  to  $1,000. 
The  interest  yield  is  4^2  per  cent.,  compounded 
semi-annually.  These  securities  are  absolutely 
safe,  and  can  be  had  in  small  denominations.  Yoiir 
own  postmaster  will  get  them  for  you. 

We  want  to  mention  again  also  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  bonds,  which  pay  a  good  interest  rate, 
are  issued  in  small  denominations,  and,  of  course, 
are  absolutely  safe. 

If  you  have  not  already  read  it,  turn  back  to 
Mr.  Hughes’  article  on  our  feature  page  entitled, 
“Saving  Your  Savings.”  THE  FIRST  PLACE 
FOR  A  FARMER’S  SAVINGS  IS  NATURALLY 
IN  HIS  OWN  BUSINESS;  the  next,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  in  safe  investments  like  those  mentioned 
above. 

Farmers*  Week  Coming 

HOUSANDS  of  farm  people  who  yearly 
attend  the  annual  Farmers’  Weeks  at  their 
State  Colleges  of  Agriculture  must  get  a  good  deal 
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of  both  pleasure  and  profit  out  of  this  trip,  or  the* 
attendances  would  not  steadily  increase  as  they 
have  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  New  York  State  College  is  making  great 
plans  to  entertain  its  thousands  of  visitors  from 
February  11  to  16.  Every  side  of  the  farm  business 
is  planned  for  in  the  program,  and  not  the  least 
of  these  plans  is  a  lot  of  preparation  for  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  four  o’clock  hour  each  day,  and  every 
evening  will  provide  for  programs  not  relating 
strictly  to  agricultural  and  home-making  subjects. 
There  will  be  readings  by  Mr.  George  C.  Williams, 
from  the  Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music;  illus¬ 
trated  lectures,  including  one  on  Indian  trails  and 
pioneer  days;  readings  of  original  rural  versions; 
and  recitals  of  folk  songs  by  Mrs.  Rose  Morgan, 
of  New  "York  City.  There  will  also  be  organ  and 
orchestra  recitals,  debates  and  prize  speaking 
contests. 

We  hope  that  you  can  plan  to  go. 


Farm  Implement  Buying  Decreased 

HE  figures  on  page  102  showing  the  decrease  in 
the  purchase  of  farm  machinery  since  1914 
are  certainly  surprising.  Many  of  the  commonly 
used  farm  implements  are  being  purchased  only  in 
one-third  the  quantity  that  they  were  before  the 
war.  This  means  that  the  manufacturers  are 
operating  their  plants  on  a  one-third  basis,  thereby 
greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  all  of  their  output. 
It  means  also,  that  many  farmers  are  wasting 
high-priced  and  scarce  labor  on  worn-out  ma¬ 
chines  which  have  been  patched  up  beyond  the 
limit  of  efficient  operation. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  time  when  careful  thought, 
must  be  given  to  all  farm  purchases,  particularly 
to  the  buying  of  anything  unnecessary.  But  it 
is  a  grave  question  if  continual  patching  up  of 
worn-out  and  necessary  farm  implements  is  any 
real  economy. 


Work  for  Standard  Time 

OU  will  be  interested  in  Mr.  G.  Warren  Davis’ 
statement  on  page  103  showing  the  favorable 
attitude  of  some  cities  toward  standard  time. 
There  are  many  thousands  of  people  in  the  city 
to  whom  daylight  saving  is  just  as  much  of  a 
nuisance  as  it  is  to  farmers,  but  the  trouble  is  that 
they  are  not  organized.  The  matter  will  be  up 
locally  in  a  good  many  communities  very  shortly. 
Therefore,  now  is  the  time  for  action. 

Thomas  J.  Owens,  Secretary  of  the  Empire 
State  Anti-Daylight  Saving  Association,  is  trying 
to  organize  all  of  the  help  he  can  to  maintain 
standard  time  everywhere.  Mr.  Davis  is  doing 
the  same  in  Connecticut.  You  can  materially 
help  this  cause  by  dropping  a  card  stating  in  a 
sentence  or  so  your  emphatic  views  on  this  subject 
to  either  of  these  leaders  of  the  standard  time 
movement. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

T  won’t  do  to  fix  this  story  on  any  of  my 
“gentle  readers,”  for  fear  that  they  will  lose 
all  of  their  gentleness  after  reading  it.  Judging 
from  an  occasional  letter  that  I  get,  the  days  are 
not  so  far  away  when  irate  subscribers  used  to 
shoot  up  editorial  offices,  so  I  can  not  afford  to 
take  any  chances.  Therefore,  after  reading  this 
story,  you  need  not  make  any  application  personal 
to  you  or  yours,  unless  you  really  think  you  ought 
to.  But  if  you  have  recently  lost  your  hired  man, 
you  may  find  a  real  moral  in  the  following: 

It  seems  that  a  certain  hired  man  had  toiled 
long  and  faithfully  all  summer  and  on  the  strength 
of  his  good  service  he  finally  got  up  courage  to  ask 
his  farmer  employer  for  the  loan  of  the  horse  and 
buggy  with  which  to  go  to  see  his  girl.  The  farmer 
promptly  refused  the  request.  Then  the  young  man 
asked  for  the  loan  of  a  lantern,  to  which  the  far¬ 
mer  replied: 

“Well,  Bill,  I  guess  I  might  let  you  take  the 
lantern.  But  I  don’t  see  what  you  need  of  it. 
I  never  used  any  lantern  when  I  went  to  see  my 
girl.” 

“I  believe  it,”  said  Bill.  “SEE  WHAT 
YOU  GOT!” 
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What  Is  In  the  School  Bill 


Report  of  the  Publicity  Committee  on  Rural  Education 


THE  undersigned  Committee  on  Publicity 
elected  by  the  Agricultural  Conference 
Board  of  the  State  of  New  York  upon 
nomination  of  the  organizations  within 
the  same,  submit  herewith  a  brief  statement  of 
fact  covering  the  Downing-Hutchinson  Rural 
Education  Bill  which  was  introduced  in  the 


By 

MABEL  G.  FEINT  DEWEY  J.  CARTER 
S.  L.  STRIVINGS  THOMAS  E.  CROSS 
ENOS  LEE 

Too  little  state  aid  is  now  given  to  rural  schools. 
After  all,  the  ability  of  a  district  to  maintain  a 


and  liberalizes  local  control,  but  so  adjusts  it  that 
it  will  utilize  the  resources  of  the  state  in  a  manner 
that  stresses  co-operation,  and  will  operate  for  the 
utmost  good  to  the  public. 


Senate  as  No.  492.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  com-  good  school  depends  upon  its  available  funds, 
mittee  that  our  readers  will  study 

the  bill  itself  as  a  confirmation  of  m  .  m  . -n  i  ..  ■■■■■■ ...■■i  m.i  ..  i  — ■ 

the  statements  set  forth,  and  to 
assist  in  giving  the  truth  to  others 
touching  the  proposals  made.  We 
have  hoped  to  give  a  true  statement 
of  facts  without  propaganda,  or  dis¬ 
cussion  of  irrelevant  matters. 


In 

to  keep 


What  the  Bill  Proposes 

urging  the  farmers  of  New 


Why  New  Rural  School  Legislation 
Seems  Necessary 

There  has  been  a  powerful  under¬ 
current  of  public  opinion  for  a  period 
of  years  to  the  effect  that  the  rural 
school  system  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  established  in  1812,  was  not 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  present 
generation. 

Education  is  a  function  of  the  state 
and  primarily  should  be  supported  by 
a  tax  upon  the  wealth  of  the  state. 
That  it  should  give  equitable  school 
opportunity  to  all  its  boys  and  girls 
is  fundamentally  sound  and  truly 
American.  This  justifies  such  state 
assistance  to  rural  school  units  as  will 
insure  good  schools  while  at  the  same 
time  it  leaves  control  in  a  large  degree 
with  the  people  locally,  as  best  fitted 
to  handle  economically  and  wisely 
matters  relating  to  the  physical  and 
financial  concerns  of  the  schools. 


Reported  Faults  of  the  Present  System 

A  few  of  the  most  apparent  faults 
of  the  present  system  are: 

a.  Inequality  of  taxes,  with  the  present  tax  unit ' 
too  small 


for  a  Decision  Based  on  Facts 

IN  accordance  with  our  policy  of  putting  the  facts  in  regard  to 
New  York’s  Rural  School  Bill  before  our  people,  we  are  print¬ 
ing  on  this  page  the  report  of  a  special  Publicity  Committee. 
This  committee  was  appointed  for  the  one  purpose  of  putting 
before  the  people  an  explanation  without  any  propaganda  of 
the  chief  points  in  the  Rural  School  Bill.  No  member  of  the 
committee  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one. 
Every  member,  except  Mr.  Carter,  who  is  editor  of  Dairymen’s 
League  News,  is  a  farmer. 

The  report  is  printed  in  little  pamphlet  form,  copies  of  which 
can  be  had  while  the  supply  lasts  by  writing  to  the  secretary  of 
the  committee,  Mrs.  Mabel  G.  Feint,  at  Dryden,  New  York. 
The  facts  in  this  report  are  boiled  down  and  stated  so  clearly 
that  you  can  learn  all  of  the  chief  principles  of  the  bill  in  fifteen 
minutes’  study.  After  you  have  read  this  report,  get  a  copy  of 
the  new  amended  bill  from  your  assemblyman  and  check  up  the 
committee’s  report  by  reading  the  bill  carefully.  After  our  farm 
folks  have  done  this,  so  that  they  are  acting  on  their  own  informa¬ 
tion — and  not  someone  else’s  misstatements,  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  leave  their  final  decision,  whether  it  is  for  or  against, 
entirely  to  them. 

We  think  that  copies  of  the  new  bill  can  be  obtained  very 
shortly  by  writing  your  assemblyman,  care  of  Assembly  Chamber, 
Albany,  New  York. — The  EDITOR. 


York  State 

an  open  mind  towards  the  proposed 
legislation,  this  committee,  appointed 
by  the  five  leading  farm  organizations 
of  the  State,  calls  attention  to  the 
Downing  -  Hutchinson  bill  under 
several  points.  These,  with  direct 
reference  to  the  bill  are: 

Consolidation 

Withdraws  from  the  district  super¬ 
intendents  the  power  to  dissolve  or 
consolidate  districts  without  approval 
of  the  voters  of  the  districts  con¬ 
cerned.  It  permits  the  districts  to 
continue  their  own  schools  so  long  as 
they  desire.  At  the  same  time  it  sets 
up  machinery  through  which  con¬ 
solidation  can  be  worked  out  when 
desired. 

State  Aid 

Increased  state  aid  is  provided  both 
for  the  maintenance  of  schools  and 
the  repair  or  erection  of  buildings, 
upon  a  graduated  scale  which  in¬ 
creases  as  the  taxable  valuation  of  the 
district  decreases. 

Tax  Unit 

It  provides  for  a  larger  local  tax 
unit  based  on  the  activities  of  the 
people  of  the  present,  rather  than  the 
conditions  of  1812,  by  grouping  pres¬ 
ent  school  districts  into  a  community 
unit.  The  taxes  of  the  districts  in  his 
unit  are  equalized.  This,  with  the 


Under  the  present  system  the  people  have  too  state  aid  furnished,  will  lower  the  tax  rates  in 
little  control.  The  state  now  has  the  power  of  many  rural  districts, 
consolidation.  The  people  have  little  control 

_  over  the  district  superintendent.  It  is  generally  Free  Hl§h  School  Opportunities 

c.  Lack  of  proper  accountability  of  supervising  believed  that  local  control  to  a  generous  degree  is  Provides  academic  instruction  within  each  unit 
officers  locally.  wise.  In  many  ways  this  proposed  law  increases  or  by  contract  with  another  district,  which  in- 


b.  Inequality  of  school  opportunity  for  rural 
children. 


d.  Too  much  centralization  of  con¬ 
trol  in  state  department. 

e.  Too  little  state  aid  for  rural 
school  support.  Isolation  makes 
rural  education  more  expensive  per 
child,  yet  rural  schools  have  been 
given  relatively  much  less  state  assist¬ 
ance  than  have  the  schools  of  the  large 
towns  and  cities. 

f.  Under  the  present  system  the 
best  teachers  are  drawn  to  the  city 
schools. 

g.  Inflexibility  of  system  to  meet 
present  day  needs,  with  poor  correla¬ 
tion  for  benefit  of  rural  children. 

The  Downing-Hutchinson  Bill 

Considerable  criticism  appears  to 
have  been  directed  towards  the  rural 
school  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate 
last  winter  with  but  six  negative 
votes  and  which  might  have  had  an 
equally  favorable  reception  in  the 
Assembly  had  it  come  to  a  vote. 

This  criticism  has  in  the  main,  so 
far  as  traceable,  been  based  on  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  bill.  The 
bill  has  been  called  too  voluminous 
and  too  detailed,  yet  much  of  it  is 
already  contained  in  the  old  law  and 
has  been  rewritten  to  conform  to  the 
tew  important  new  proposals  the  bill 
carries.  These  deal  largely  with  com¬ 
munity  and  intermediate  units  and  in¬ 
creased  state  support. 


Ruinous  taxes  will  never  be  plowed  under  while  the  Cx  of  Exemption 


is  in  the  yoke 
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struction  is  free. 

Local  Control 

a.  Increases  local  control  by  giving 
to  the  voters  of  the  intermediate 
unit  the  employment  and  payment  of 
the  superintendents. 

b.  Provides  for  consolidation  of 

schools  only  when  a  majority  of  the 
voters  desire.  , 

c.  Provides  for  transportation  of 
children  when  needs  require. 

d.  Provides  for  proper  equipment 
without  burdensome  expense. 

e.  Gives  an  opportunity  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  schools  of  a  community 
for  well-planned  service. 

WHAT  THE  BILL  DOES  NOT  DO 

1 —  The  bill  does  not  consolidate 
schools  without  the  consent  of  dis¬ 
tricts  affected. 

2 —  It  does  not  further  centralize 
state  control  but  rather  the  contrary. 

3 —  It  does  not  provide  for  trans¬ 
portation  of  children  without  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  voters. 

(Signed)  S.  L.  Strivings, 

Chairman; 
Mabel  G.  Feint, 
Secretary ; 
Enos  Lee, 

Dewey  J.  Carter, 

T.  E.  Cross. 
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Put  Away  Your  Hay 
Without  Hand!  Forking 


^HIS  year  you  can  turn  your  hardest  haying  job  into  boy’s  play.  No 
more  sweating  and  pulling  over  great  rolls  of  hay  in  a  heated  mow. 
No  more  dumping  into  the  center  of  the  mow.  A  fourteen-year-old 
boy  can  put  away  more  hay  with  a  Callahan  Hay  Guide  than  three 
strong  men  can  mow  away  by  hand.  Two  seasons  of  successful  use 
has  proved  the  value  of  this  great  labor  saver*  We  positively  guarantee 
that  the 


'Saves  Hand  Forking'  in  the  Mow ' 


And  it  does  a  great  deal  more.  It  entirely  eliminates  the  hard- 
packed  center  which  so  often  causes  “fire-fanging”  and  sometimes 
spontaneous  combustion.  The  hay  is  distributed  evenly  throughout 
the  mow.  It  comes  out  easily,  saving  a  great  deal  of  time  when 
doing  chores  or  baling.  You  can  get  several  more  loads  into  a  big 
loft  because  all  the  space  is  used. 

You  can  use  the  Callahan  Hay  Guide  in  connection  with  the  hay  fork  outfit 
you  now  have — any  make.  In  small  barns  no  track  is  required.  The  Callahan 
it  easy  to  install  and  anyone  can  operate  it  successfully  with  very  little  practice. 
It  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  week  by  saving  two  men  in  the  mow. 


Try  a  Callahan  Hay  Guide  at  our  risk.  Get  one  from  your  dealer;  if  he 
doesn’t  have  it  write  us  direct.  Test  it  in  your  own  bam;  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied 
that  it  is  more  than  worth  its  cost,  return  it  in  good  order  within  ten  days  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  To  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  your  order  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  before  June  1st. 


Write  today  for  free  pamphlet  and  price,  Get  rid  of  your  hardest  haying  job 
once  and  for  all. 


CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO. 


27  COURTLAND  ST. 


WELLSBORO,  PA. 


Hi 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Lighten  Work,  Save  Time 
Guard  Your  Interests 


When  a  man  once  owns  a  Unadilla 
Silo,  he  wants  no  other.  Because 
the  Unadilla  gives  a  man  a  kind  of  silo 
service  that  means  better  satisfaction. 

For  instance:  its  continuous  front  opening 
saves  time  and  hard  work  because  it  allows  you 
to  push  silage  out  at  its  own  level — no  pitching 
up  and  over;  doors  fit  air-tight,  water  tight  and 
won’t  freeze  in  or  stick;  door  fasteners  form 
ladder  that’s  safe  and  easy  to  climb;  strong, 
frost-defying  construction  keeps  silage  good  to 
the  last  forkful. 


These  and  many  other  important  features  are 
all  thoroughly  explained  in  our  catalog.  Send  for 
this  catalog — it  has  a  message  of  interest  to  you. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 


FAMOUS  EVERYWHERE 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent.  Uses  all  waste  heat. 


Write  for  Catalogue 

SPROUL  MFG.  CO. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


State 
Number 
of  Trees 
You  Tap 


QENDforour  money-saving  cata- 
Q  log  on  Green’s  hardy  Nort 


_  _  Northern 

grown  fruit  trees,  berry  bushes, 
ornamentals,  shrub3  and  vines. 

Oldest  nurseries  selling  Direct  to 
Planters.  Over  45  years  of  growing 
and  selling  our  own  guaranteed 
stock  direct  to  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 

Save  money  and  be  assured  of  strong,  healthy 
trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  plants  from  the  old,  reli¬ 
able  Green’s  Nursery. 

Our  M-page  catalog  is  worth  having.  Send  for  ii  today. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

1222  Green  St.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


from  NURSERY  to  You 


We  Favor  the  League  Pla 

Multiple  Prices  Bring  Dairymen  More  Mone 


T  HAVE  always  been 
a  loyal  pooler,  yet 
for  sometime  past  questions  similar  to 
Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s  in  his  article  “The 
Multiple  Price  Plan”  have  been  running 
in  my  own  mind.  But  seeing  this  same 
reasoning  or  questioning  in  print  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  League  plan  is  sound 
and  I  should  like  to  briefly  answer  Mr. 
Van  Wagenen. 

He  admits  fluid  or  market  milk  is 
worth  more  than  milk  used  for  butter  and 
cheese.  HOW  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO 
GET  MORE  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  ASK 
MORE?  If  the  League  had  only  one 
price  for  milk,  that  price  would  nec¬ 
essarily  be  the  butter  price,  which  for 
November  would  have  been  around 
$1.67.  The  League  couldn’t  have  fixed  a 
higher  price  because  a  small  company 
making  nothing 


By  A.  A.  READERS 


is  the  only  way 
for  the  farmer.  If 
present  members  don’t  stick  we  woi 
get  $3.05  from  Sheffield  Farms  or  evi 
$2.58  or  $2.25,  but  just  about  $1.70, 
butter  price.  Tell  me  where  that  is  wroi 
We  agree  market  milk  is  worth  mo 
than  milk  used  for  butter  or  cheese, 
we  can  not  ask  more  for  all  our  milk  th 
butter  is  worth.  So  how  are  we  goiiy 
get  more  than  butter  prices  for  our  flu 
milk,  unless  we  have  a  multiple  pri 
plan?— R.  C.  F„  Delphi  Falls,  N.  Y. 


#  *  * 


Plan  Saves  Farmer  From  But 
Prices 


IN  the  January  12  issue  of  your  valua 
paper  I  read  the  article  by  Jared  1 


but  butter  could 
not  have  paid  a 
price  of  $2.25  and 
continued  business 
at  a  loss.  Or  a  con- 
densery  couldn’t 
have  paid  a  price 
of  $2.25  and  make 
a  finished  product 
worth  $2.10. 

Now  does  any 
sane  man  think 
that  any  company 
in  an  open  market 
would  pay  $3.05 
for  milk  to  be  used 
for  all  purposes, 
fluid,  evaporated, 
butter,  etc.?  NO, 
EVERY  SANE 
MAN  MUST 
AGREE  THAT 
IN  A  MARKET 
WHERE  WE 
HAVE  EACH 
INDIVIDUAL 
FARMER  FOR 
HIMSELF,  THE 
BUYERS  WILL 
GET  THE  MILK 
AT  BUTTER 
PRICES  OR 
SLIGHTLY 
MORE.  Is  that 
reasoning  correct? 


Wagenen,  Jr.,  and  I,  like  Mr.  Van  Wa 

nen,  had  someth 


THEY  WILL  STICK 


gACK  in  those  memorable  days  of  1916 


when  dairymen  were  making  their  great 
fight  for  better  milk  prices,  many  friends 
and  enemies  alike  said:  “It  will  do  no  good, 
for  farmers  never  can  and  never  will  stick 
together.”  But  for  once,  the  pessimists 
were  wrong,  for  the  farmers  did  stick  to¬ 
gether,  and  as  a  result  they  won  their  fight. 

Since  that  time  they  have  won  several 
others,  including  the  other  big  milk  strike 
of  1919,  and  the  resistance  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  withdraw  from  their  organization 
during  the  February  cancellation  periods 
that  have  passed  since  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  has  been 
doing  business.  When  excitement  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  run  high  like  they  did  in  both  1916 
and  1919,  it  is  much  easier  to  stand  up  with 
one’s  fellows  and  fight  than  it  is  to  make  an 
unselfish  decision  in  cold  blood  and  alone 
on  some  great  problem,  like  the  coming  one 
that  members  of  the  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  will  face  from  February  12  to  28. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  no  doubt  what 
their  decision  will  be.  Diarymen  know  that 
too  much  is  at  stake;  they  remember  too 
well  all  the  hard  work  and  the  sacrifices  that 
for  years  now  have  gone  into  building  the 
organization  to  throw  away  all  that  has  been 
gained  by  withdrawing  at  a  critical  time. — 
THE  EDITOR. 


Mr.  V*i  Wagenen 


as 


m  my  syste 
which  only 
writing  eould 
pressure  be 
duced. 

I  am  a  poo 
but  milk  only 
cows  and  depei 
upon  other  thin 
for  the  main 
ing,  so  while 
pool  is  not  vita 
me  I  can  well  syi 
pathize  with 
poor  dairymans 
must  depend 
his  cows  for  a 
ing.  I  am  stron 
in  favor  of 
sys  tem  wh 
raises  the  price 
milk  in  whole 
in  part. 

I  am  out  of  sy 
pathy  and  I 
confess,  out 
patience  with 
dairyman  or  se 
dairymen  who 
liberately  unde 
sell  and  cut 
price  of  such 
precious  and  at 
same  time 
milk,  while 


1' 


and  I  agree  upon  that  point  at  least. 

Now,  why  is  the  multiple  price  plan 
wrong  economically?  Let  us  compare  it 
with  other  business.  Does  Mr.  Van 


Wagenen  mean  to  state  that  the  “Citrus 


Fruit  Exchange”  would  quote  the  same 
price  for  a  dozen  lemons  or  a  box  of 
lemons  that  it  would  for  a  carload  or  a 
trainload?  Would  any  business  make  the 
same  quotation  for  one  article  that  it 
would  for  a  gross  or  a  car?  Absolutely 
not.  What  is  the  difference  in  asking 
“How  many?”  and  “What  for?”  In  the 
case  of  lemons,  the  more  you  purchase 
the  cheaper  you  buy.  With  milk,  the 
price  is  governed  by  the  use  to  which  the 
milk  is  put.  No  attempt  is  made  to  fix 
an  arbitrary  price  that  is  not  governed 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Mar¬ 
ket  milk  is  perhaps  an  exception,  but  did 
not  the  milk  companies  build  up  their 
prices  and  profits  for  market  milk  long 
before  the  League  came  upon  the  scene? 

Market  milk  may  also  be  compared  to 
the  home  consumption  or  trade  of  a  large 


to 


cheap  commodity 
dealers  laugh  on  one  hand  and  pat  thi 
selves  on  the  back  with  the  ot 
lining  their  pockets  at  the  farm 
expense  because  of  ,the  [short-sigh 
ness  of  a  few  who  realize  a  small 
over  the  “pool  price”  but  at 
same  time  cut  the  “pool  price 
“greater”  extent  by  'price  cutting  in 
fluid  market.  In  other  words,  if  all 
milk  were  pooled,  the  fluid  milk  in  h 
York  City  would  bring  all  the  dea 
could  be  made  to  pay  without  increasi 
the  retail  price  too  much  or  as  the 
one  price  would  be  as  great  as  the  re 
market  would  stand. 

None  know  this  any  better  than 
dealers  in  New  York  City  and  to  prev( 
this  some  of  them  organized  some  farm 
who  could  not  or  would  not  understa 
the  aim  of  the  pool,  and  they  still  it 
other  farmers  who  were  helpless,  as  tl 
had  to  exist  and  pay  interest  and  hea 
taxes  and  had  no  other  recourse  than 
sign  on  the  dealer’s  dotted  line. 
WITH  THIS  CREW,  THESE  DEA 


business  which  sells  its  surplus  in  foreign  #ERS  DELIBERATELY  AND  Cl 


trade  at  a  much  lower  cost  or  price  than 
it  obtains  in  the  United  States.  Is  such  a 
practice  frowned  upon? 

All  economists  agree  that  the  farmer  is 
and  has  been  decidedly  on  the  short  end 
financially  for  a  number  of  years.  Why? 
Doesn’t  “Every  man  for  himself”  answer 
the  question?  ORGANIZED  LABOR 
AND  CAPITAL  GET  THEIRS  BY 
COOPERATION,  AND  UNTIL  THE 
FARMER  LEARNS  TO  COOPERATE, 
HE  WILL  SEE  STORMY  TIMES. 

There  are  too  many  organizations  sell¬ 
ing  milk  in  New  York.  I  have  criticized 
the  League  at  times,  but  as  I  see  it,  it 


NINGLY  PROCEEDED  TO  DEM( 
ALlZE  THE  FLUID  MARKET  It 
THE  PURPOSE  OF  FORCING  DO! 
THE  PRICE  OF  MILK  FOR  THE 
OWN  FINANCIAL  ADVANTAf 
FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  MAKE 
THE  LEAGUE  MEMBERS  DISSi 
ISFIED  AND  BREAKING  UP  T 
LEAGUE,  ALSO  TO  THEIR  0l 
FINANCIAL  ADVANTAGE.  Thus 
things  have  been  going  along  about 
scheduled.  If  the  non-poolers  are 
put  out  of  business,  all  the  dairymen 
be  put  out  of  business. 

(Continued  on  page  104) 
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OWN 


Farmers' 

Special 

TERMS 


CatalogTells 
You  About  the 

si,ooo,oooj 

’’Gifts* 

Hartman’s  Customers 

Be  sure  to  see  the  wonderful  gift  offers. 
that  Hartman  is  making.  Splendid 
merchandise  absolutely  free.  AU 
shown  in  pictures  and  fully 
described  in  the  catalog. 

Don’t  miss  it. 


Parlor  Sets  Washing  Machines  Mattresses  Stoves 

Dining  Room  Sets  Sewing  Machines  Rugs  Aluminum  Ware 

Beds,  Dressers  Baby  Carriages  Phonographs  Granite  Ware 
Rockers  China  Closets  Lamps  Dishes 

Library  Sets  Sewing  Tables  Linoleum  Kitchen  Cabinets 


Gas  Engines 
Corn  Shelters 

Toilet  Sets  Feed  Grinders 
Silverware  Cream  Separators 


Watches 

Clocks 


Incubators 
Paints,  Roofing 

and  hundreds  of 
Other  articles  for 
Home  and  Farm 


Pay  in  3,  6,  or  9  Months 

Farmers!  Hartman  says:  “Take  your  own  time  to  pay  for  anything  you  buy  from 
the  big  Bargain  Catalog.  If  you  have  notes  to  meet,  accounts  to  settle,  repairs  to 
make,  or  anything  else  to  do  that  calls  for  cash  now,  use  your  money  for  those  things. 
But  don’t  put  off  ordering  what  you  want  from  Hartman,  because  Hartman  will 
wait  for  his  money.  No  need  to  put  off  getting  your  needed  farm  equipment  or 
i  your  house  furnishings.  Send  for  them  and  pay  when  you  have  harvested  your 
next  crops— or  any  time  you  find  it  convenient.  Take  anywhere  from  3  to  9  months. 
Pay  all  down  when  ready  or  pay  on  easy  terms.  Decide  for  yourself  which  payment 

plan  will  be  the  easiest  for  you.” 


No  interest  to  Pay  I 


$40.55  and  up 


All  you  pay  is  Hartman's  Catalo 
—no  interest.  The  most  liberal  terms 
ever  made  by  any  house  in  the  world. 

A  wonderful  offer— yes!  And  here  is  the 
reason  for  it.  Hartman  knows  what  the 
farmer  is  up  against.  He  knows  the 
Drices  that  farmers  have  been  getting 
for  their  products  and  he 
knows  the  farmers’  cost  of 
living,  made  high  by  paying 
big  store  prices  fixed  by  mid¬ 
dlemen.  Hartman  is  going  to 
help  to  ease  the  situation,  he 
is  going  to  help  his  farmer 
friends  geton  their  feet  again. 
His  prices  have  always  been 
lowest  because  he  has  sold 
direct.  Hartman’s  prices 
don’t  include  salaries  for 
traveling  men,  nor  jobbers’, 
retailers’  or  brokers’  profits. 


All  that  load  of  middlemen  is  cut  out. 
And  now  he  is  arranging  payments  to 
suit  the  farmer,  giving  him  all  the 
time  he  wants  by  letting  the  farm¬ 
er  pay  when  convenient.  Easi¬ 
est  terms  ever  offered.  Hart¬ 
man  realizes  that  the  farmer 
is  not  like  the  city  man  with 

a  regular  weekly  or  monthly  Income. 

He  knows  that  the  farmer’s  chief  rev¬ 
enue  comes  at  longer  periods;  he  knows 
that  a  crop  failure,  a  cattle  or  hog  disease  or 
a  market  slump  may  make  him  short  of  funds 
for  a  long  time.  So  Hartman  says  to  the  farm¬ 
er:  Send  for  anything  you  want-pay  when 
you  can— I’ll  wait  for  the  money. 

THIS  NEW  HARTMAN  CATALOG  offers  you 
POSITIVELY  UNEQUALLED  SAVINGS- 
bargains  that  are  simply  irresistible— on 
the  most  desirable  qualities  of  se¬ 
lect  merchandise.  When  you  see  these 
SMASHED  PRICES  you  will  realize 
that  Hartman  is  breaking  all  records, 
giving  the  most  AM  AZ1NG  VALUES 
offered  in  y ears-and  you,  the  Farmer. 


$21.85  and  up 


$5.69  and  up 


can  buy  now  and  pay  when  you  please. 

SEND  for  the  Big  Bargain  Catalog 

The  Special  Plan  for  Fanners  is  fully  explained  in  Hartman’s  great  catalog, 
which  also  shows  you  the  world’s  greatest  bargains  in  everything  for  home 
and  farm  and  tells  how  you  can  get  wonderful  articles  FREE  as  gifts  from 
Hartman.  Send  the  coupon— now. 


i  HARTMAN  Furniture  &  Carpet  Co. 

!  Dept. 6268  Chicago,  Illinois 

I  Send  free  and  postpaid  your  big  free  bargain 
catalog.  (Special  Farmers’  Plan.) 


I 

|  Name . 

|  R.  F.  D. . . Box  No. 

|  Town . 

|  State . - . — — — 
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DIBBLES 


1924 

FARM 

SEED 

CATALOG 


THE  largest  and  most  complete  strictly  Farm  Seed 
Book  of  the  year  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 
Beautifully  illustrated  in  colors  showing  Dibble’s  Farm 
Seeds  in  Nature’s  own  garb,  it  tells  the  truth  about  the 
Farm  Seed  Situation,  what  seeds  are  plentiful  and  cheap 
this  season  and  those  that  are  scarce,  in  fact,  it  is  an 
intelligent  guide  to  every  buyer  of  Farm  Seeds  and 
no  Fanner  can  afford  to  make  his  purchases  till  he  has 
seen  this  book.  We  are 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

of  the  highest  quality  only. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  and  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Oats,  Barley, 
Corn,  Seed  Potatoes,  Everything  for  the  Farm. 

Our  prices  are  usually  lower  than  the  same  quality 
can  be  bought  for  elsewhere,  as  we  have  over  a  thousand 
acres  in  our  own  Seed  Farms  with  warehouses  of  100,000 
bushel  capacity  and  ship 

FROM  OUR  FARMS  TO  YOURS— FREIGHT  PREPAID 

as  fully  described  on  page  30  of  our  catalog. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  you  FREE 
Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Special  Price  list  and  10  Samples 
of  Dibble's  Farm  Seeds.  Write  right  now, 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Box  A 


“BROOKLYN  BRAND” 

SULPHUR 


COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99 y2%  Pure 

For  Spraying — Insecticide  Purposes 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99>£%  Purel  For  Dust  mg 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  Pure  J 


Purposes 


“ NIAGARA  BRAND” 

AMERICAN  CRUDE  SALTPETRE 


For  Better,  Bigger  and  More  Fruit 

ALSO  CRUDE  NITRATE  OF  SODA 

80  Maiden  Lane,  BATTELLE  &  RENWICK,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Write  Dept.  **C”  for  Prices  and  Booklets 


The  Secret  or  Garden  Success 

Plant  Maule’a  tested  Seeds  and  follow  the  Mauls 
Seed  Book  as  your  guide.  Our  47  years  as  seeds¬ 


men  have  equipped  us  to  offer  you  the  best  varieties 
of  seeds  for  both  vegetable  and  flower  gardens, 


Maule’s  Seeds  are  used  by  thousands  of  gardeners  all  oyer  the 
world,  because  of  their  higher  quality  and  certainty  of  growth. 
An  all  Maule  vegetable  garden  will  give  you  a  banner  yield.  Be 
sure  to  send  for 


Maule’s  1924  Seed  Book  FREE 


This  is  the  greatest  seed  catalog  we’ve  ever  issued.  It’s  chock- 
full  of  up-to-date  information  regarding  seeds,  planting  and 
cultivation.  Don’t  order  your  seeds  before  you  read  the 
Maule  Seed  Book.  We  suggest  especially  that  you  try  this 
year  Maule’s  B  lood  Turnip  Beet  (shown  on  the  catalog  cover) . 
Prices  postpaid.  Packet  10c;  Oz.  25c;  Va  lb.  75c;  1  lb,  $2.50; 

6  lbs.  $11.25. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

32S  Maule  Building  Dept.  K  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MAULES  SEEDS  ALWAYS0 GROWN 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  PROFIT 


No  crop  will  give  you  more  money  per  acre  or  per  hour  of  labor, 
than  Strawberries.  A  good  profit  is  sure.  A  large  profit  is  possible 
if  you  follow  the  right  methods. 

Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  gives  simple  understandable  infor¬ 
mation  about  growing  and  marketing  Strawberries  It  tells  how 
to  select  and  prepare  the  land,  how  and  when  to  set  the  plants, 
how  to  cultivate,  what  varieties  to  use,  and  where  to  obtain  good 
dependable  true-to-name  plants,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Strawberries  are  Brown  chiefly  because  they  yield  such  large  and  sure  profits 
but  they  also  are  the  first  crop  to  bring  id  money  in  the  Spring.  The  big  lus¬ 
cious  red  berries  are  favorites  in  the  home  garden,  and  tbe  work  can  be  done 
by  women,  children,  amateurs  as  well  as  commercial  growers,  j 
Free-to-all.  Alien’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  will  be  sent 
freetoanyone  interested.  The  most  complete  book  of  its 
kind— thoroughly  reliable.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 


The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St.  Salisbury*  Md. 


ALLEN'S 

PLANTS 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

^PRUNING  SHEAR  Cuts  from  both 
sides  of  limb  and 
does  not  bruise 
the  bark. 

Made  in  all  STYLES  &  SIZES 
Allshears  deliver¬ 
ed  free  to  your 
door.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices. 

RHODES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

303  SO,  DIVISION  AVE.  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


S 


TRAWBERRIES 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  “EM” 


TOWNSEND’S  Ce2£uhry  Catalog  Now  Ready 


America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  stra  wberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fully  describes  and  Illustrates  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25%  to  50% 
on  every  order. 


Watch  for  the  San  Jose  Scale 


American  Agriculturist,  February  2,  I9jl 


THE  San  Jose  Scale  is  again  appearing 
in  New  York  orchards.  It  is  stated 
by  the  entomologists  at  the  New  York 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  that 
the  pest  is  making  serious  inroads  in 
many  orchards.  Several  years  ago  it  was 
a  very  serious  menace  to  the  fruit  industry 
of  the  State.  Through  the  efforts  of 
nursery  men  and  orchardists  it  was 
practically  eliminated.  Of  late  years  not 
as  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
insect,  with  the  result  that  it  is  on  the 
increase, 

San  Jose  Scale  is  quite  easily  identified, 
twigs  and  small  branches  having  a  gray¬ 
ish,  scurvy  appearance.  The  scales  are 
very  minute  and  are  practically  round, 
raised  slightly  in  the  center.  Orchardists 
who  prune  during  the  winter  may  well 
be  on  the  look  out  for  it.  If  the  scale  is 
in  evidence,  special  care  should  be  exerted 
when  spraying  time  comes.  To  control 
the  scale,  winter  strength  lime-sulphur 
is  used,  using  one  part  of  the  concentrated 
solution  to  eight  parts  of  water.  A  lime- 
sulphur  wash  may  also  be  made.  The 
spray  is  applied  during  the  dormant 
period,  preferably  just  before  the  buds 
begin  to  swell. 


DORMANT  SPRAY  FOR  SCALE 
AND  BLISTER  MITE 


What  insects  or  diseases  of  apples  do  we  fight  when  we 
aPply. the  dormant  spray?  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
spraying  regularly  every  year  because  we  know  it  pays, 
but  we  have  never  known  just  what  we  are  after.  We  have 
always  used  commercial  lime-sulphur  because  we  do  not 
know  how  to  prepare  it  at  home.  Is  the  commercially 

S repared  material  as  good  as  the  home-made  stuff?  We 
aven’t  a  big  orchard,  not  what  you  would  call  a  com¬ 
mercial  orchard,  but  what  we  have,  we  like  to  keep 
right. — C.  A.  S,,  New  York, 


THE  first  two  sentences  in  the  above 
question  remind  us  of  a  paragraph  on 
spraying  in  his  book  on  orchard  practice 
by  Dr,  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  formerly 
Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  known  by  farm  folk  all 
over.  That  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

“The  farmer  should  know  what  he  wants 
to  kill  before  he  begins  to  spray.  It  is  still 
common  to  find  a  man  who  is  going  at  spray¬ 
ing  with  enthusiasm,  but  who  cannot  explain 
a  single  definite  object  in  view.’’  % 


In  another  place  he  says; 


“Spraying  is  of  some  value  every  year, 
on  apples,  pears,  plums,  quinces,  grapes. 
.  .  .  Spray  thoroughly  or  not  at  all.” 

It  is  years  since  the  lines  were  written 
but  they  are  as  true  to-day  as  the  day 
they  were  penned.  And  they  will  be  true 
for  a  good  many  years,  although  more  and 
more  are  the  teachings  of  our  agricultural 
colleges  reaching  out  to  the  farm  people 
back  in  the  hills  whose  crops  are  subject 
to  the  ravages  of  insects  and  diseases 
which  they  do  not  know  how  to  control. 

The  dormant  spray,  which  is  winter- 
strength  lime  sulphur,  is  not  applied 
directly  for  any  specific 
disease  of  fruit,  al¬ 
though  it  has  fungicidal 
qualities.  It  is  applied 
to  combat  the  scale  and 
blister  mites.  Some 
folks  incorrectly  call 


£.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  15  Vine  St,  Salisbury,  Md. 


the  scale  a  disease.  It  is  not.  It  is  a 
minute  insect  that  lives  under  the  scale. 
It  is  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  to  see 
it  with  the  naked  eye.  The  blister  mite 
is  also  a  minute  insect  which  hibernates 
under  the  bud  scales  of  apples  and  pears. 
Both  of  these  are  soft-bodied  insects  which 
makes  them  susceptible  to  contact  sprays 
or  sprays  which  destroy  the  insects  body 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  it.  Sum¬ 
mer  strength  lime-sulphur  (weaker  than 
winter  or  dormant  strength)  is  used  for 
some  fruit  disease. 

There  are  certain  periods  in  which  the 
( Continued  on  'page  107) 


Growers  Never 
Regret  Planting 

KELLYS’ 

„  CeAiWads 

True  to  Najme  Fruit  Trees 


Fruit  from  Kellys’  certified,  true  to 
name  trees  has  taken  first  prize  at 
many  of  the  leading  fruit 
shows  in  the  United 
States.  Their  quality  is 
unexcelled. 


Certified  True  To  Name 

Our  new  1924  Catalog 
tells  how  60,000  of  our 
trees  have  a  certified, 
true  to  name  seal  fast¬ 
ened  through  a  limb  to 
stay  there  until  the  tree 
bears  true  to  name  as 
guaranteed  by  us. 


Established  in  1880 

Our  44  years  of  nursery 
experience  has  taught  us 
how  to  properly  handle 
stock  so  that  it  reaches 
you  in  perfect  condition. 
Write  today  for  Catalog 
and  low  price  list.  It  also 
lists  shrubs,  ornamental 
trees,  roses,  grape 
vines,  and  small  /g> 
fruits. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1130  Main  St,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y, 


—  1 

H 

* 

l 

The  OS 

Y  Rigs  of 

1  All  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 

i  -j  7/  (•» 

You  must  spray  to  get  fine  fruits,  vegetables,  sbrul 
bery,  flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  till 
famous  High-power  Orchard  Rigs,  Red  Jacket  and  i'etr 
low  Jacket  Traction  Potato  Sprayers,  Bucket,  Sons 
and  Knapsack  Sprayers,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 

An  OSPBATMl 


SENIOR 
LEADER 

Power  Orchard 
Sprayer 

Field  Force  Pump  Co,  Dept.  10, 


sprayer  means 
that  will  make  yot 
work  effective.  Sue 
tion  strainer  brushes] 
mechanical  agitator! 
High  pressure  gusil 
anteed.  Send  todaf 
for  late  catalog.  D< 
buy  any  sprayer 
it  comes.  Local  di 
ers  at  many  point| 
Address 

Elmira,  N.  1 


Fruit  Trees 

Direct  from  the  Growe 


Cl 


Ornamental  trees,  Roc 
Shrubs,  and  Berri 
Guaranteed  first  -  ch 
true  to  name,  free 
disease,  and  to  reach  j 
in  good  condition. 
Free  wholesale 
contains  planting 
growing  instructions. 
The  Wm.  J.  Reilly  Nurseries,  S3  Main  St,  Dansville,  1 


catalol 


POMONA 


j  Jj  Two-year  Vines  by  I 


FRUIT  TREES 

At  Reduced  Prices 

ioo9ooo 

Two-Year  Apple,  Pear,  Peach 
Cherry  and  Plum  Trees,  also 
1  thousands  of  small  fruit  plants, 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses. 

Pomona  Trees  Shipped  C.O.D. 

Order  varieties  now  and  have 
them  shipped  Express  C  O.D, 
prepaid,  at  planting  time. 

GARDEN  GRAPE 
COLLECTION 


2  Worden 

„  mail  C.O.D.  prepaid  0  1 .004  llrfehton 

Every  garden  ha3  room  for  this  collection  of  j  2  Niagara  j 
Grape  Vines-  All  lO  prepaid  for  $1.9 '  2  Diamond  ,| 
Everything'  needed  to  beautify  yoar  grounds  and  garden  j 


Everything  needed  to  beautify  your  grounds  and  garden  j 
listed  in  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalog,  Write  for  it  today,  j 

POMONA  UNITED  NURSERIES] 

33  Granger  Avenue  DANSVILLE.  N.  V.  | 


SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 


Reduced 
Prices 


AND  VINES 


Destroy  the  fungi  and  worms;  be 
of  larger  yields  of  perfect  " 


fruit.  I 


Stahl’s  Excelsior 
Spraying  Outfit 
Prepared  Mixture 

areused  in  large  orchards  everywW 
highly  endorsed  by  successful  gr°' 
ers  for  thirty  -five  years.  20  mods 
power  or  hand  types.  Write  for  ft 
catalog  containing  full  treatise  • 
spraying  fruit  and  vegetables. 
WM,  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO. 
Box  781  Quincy*  I* 


Order  Early 

^  In  the  light  of  these  figures  it  would  be 
I  ell,  in  making  up  next  spring’s  fertilizer 
Irder,  which  should  be  compiled  early, 
I)  consider  carefully  the  agricultural 
|alues  as  well  as  the  commercial  prices, 
nee,  as  already  explained,  ammonia  in 

1e  organic  materials  costs  distinctly  more 
an  that  in  the  mineral  materials,  and 
cording  to  long-time  tests  is  no  more 
ective  pound  for  pound.  It  would  be 
:onomy  to  use  as  much  of  the  latter  as 
ay  be  possible  without  sacrificing  in  the 
latter  of  a  good  mechanical  mixture. 
)r  example,  if  the  fertilizer  contains 
per  cent,  ammonia  (100  pounds  to  the 

In),  30  to  35  pounds  of  this  might 
me  from  an  organic  source  and  the 
mainder  from  a  mineral  source.  If  for 
e  on  potatoes  where  scab  has  been  bad, 
nmonium  sulfate  might  be  used  in 
mewhat  larger  amounts  than  nitrate 
soda.  In  buying  raw  materials  make 
re  that  the  acid  phosphate  is  in  good 
echanical  condition  so  that  when  the 
ixture  is  made  it  will  be  easily  drillable. 
The  organic  nitrogenous  materials  have 
Jeir  place,  and  are  not  to  be  discrirtfi- 
ted  against  when  placed  on  an  equal 
noting  with  other  materials,  but  so  long 
the  cost  is  greater  than  the  cost  of 
'^her  materials  that  are  equally  as  good 
better,  pound  for  pound  of  plant  food, 
ey  should  only  be  used  insofar  as  they 
e  required  to  give  a  good  mechanical 
ixture. 


WHY  LANCASTER  COUNTY 
LEADS 


with  SOLVAY 


use 


LIMESTONE 


There’s  no  years  of  waiting  when  you 
SOLVAY  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE. 

This  finely  ground,  PULVERIZED  Limestone 
makes  good  the  very  first  season  and  three  or 
four  years  thereafter.  Fields  must  be  sweet  to  give 
bumper  crops  and  SOLVAY  makes  them  sweet, 
—brings  the  big  profits.  Economical,  safe,  non¬ 
caustic,  easy  to  handle,  in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk. 
Place  your  order  early  for  prompt  shipment. 

_  Many  interesting  facts  are  in  the 
SOLVAY  Lime  Book — free  l  Write  today. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO..  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


Lnxerican  Agriculturist,  February  2,  1924 

5lant  Food— Not  How  Much 
3ut  How  Readily  Available 


A.  W.  Blair 


'  JNFORTUNATELY  there  is  not  al- 
J  ways  a  direct  relationship  between 
he  cost  of  a  fertilizer  and  its  ability  to 
ncrease  crop  yields.  For  example,  years 
if  careful  study  have  shown  that  ammonia 
Q  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  gives  larger 
eturns  than  an  equal  amount  of  ammonia 
n  the  form  of  organic  materials.  At  the 
ame  timefor  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
minonia  in  the  form  of  organic  materials 
ias,  with  only  few  exceptions,  cost  the 
armer  more  than  ammonia  in  the  mineral 
aaterials  such  as  nitrate  of  soda  and  sul- 
ate  of  ammonia. 

However,  when  as  much  as  half  the 
,mmonia  is  taken  from  nitrate  of  soda 
ad  the  other  half  from  ammonium  sul- 
ate  or  some  of  the  organic  materials, 
ields  of  potatoes,  as  shown  by  a  seven- 
ear  test  at  the  New  Jersey  Station,  have 
eeii  equal  to,  or  better  than,  the  yields 
nth  nitrate  of  soda  as  the  sole  source  of 
inmonia. 

The  loss  of  ammonia  through  leaching 
i  great,  but  contrary  to  the  general  belief 
jng-time  experiments  indicate  that  the 
jss  is  less  with  nitrate  of  soda  than  with 
quivalent  amounts  of  the  organic  mate- 
ials. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  may  be  ex- 
[lained  on  the  basis  of  the  plant’s  ability 
a  use  the  readily  available  nitrate  early 
i  its  growth  and  thus  get  an  early  and 
igorous  start,  so  that  it  may  better  use 
be  soil  moisture,  and  plant  food  which  is 
ontinually  being  made  available  in  the 
oil. 

According  to  quotations  taken  from 
'he  Oil  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter  (a  trade 
)urnal)  of  December  10,  1923,  the  cost 
f  ammonia  in  four  nitrogenous  raw 
laterials  was  approximately  as  follows: 

In  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  13.7 
ents  per  pound;  in  the  form  of  ammo- 
ium  sulfate,  11.2  cents;  in  the  form  of 
sh  scrap,  24.0  cents;  in  the  form  of 
Ankage,  17.8  cents. 


(WAY  down  in  the  southeastern  part 
*  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  lies 
iat  is  known  as  the  best  farming  county 
the  United  States,  Lancaster  County, 
has  gamed  this  reputation  by  dint  of 
rd  work  on  the  part  of  its  farmers  and 
e'r  good  planning.  No  doubt  there  are 
any  parts  of  the  country  which  might 
equally  well  if  they  had  been  treated 
( Continued  on  page  117 ) 


Each 

Postpaid 


Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c 

Send  for  1924  Bargain  Catalog  of  Eruit  Trees,  Berry 
Plants.  Vines,  Shrubs.  Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Special  Prices  to  Large  Planters. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  GENEVA.  OHIO 


HOT  BED  SASH 

A  A  Qn  CY  PRESS.  weU  made 
$  |  ■  0  U  with  cross  bar.  tenons 
I securely  fastened. 
Glass.  $2.50  per  box,  50  sq  ft. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 
Dept.  2  „  Baltimore,  MU. 


Tr, 


orking  Hard 

nghamton.  IV.  Y. 


oy  Chentical  Co.,  Binghamton.  IV. 

Dear  Sirs;  Itcertainfy  is  a  relief  to  know  a  com- 
pany  like  yours  that  can  be  trusted  in  these  days. 
Jam  sure  of  this  because  l  have  found  nothing  that 
would  compare  with  your  Save-  The-Horse  and  you 
have  never  made  statement  to  me  but  that  you  could 
back  up.  Your  book  on  Horse  Diseases  is  fine, 
easily  understood  and  specific.  Kindly*rush  my 
order.  A.  L.  Talmage,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

SAVE-The-HORSE 

lias  a  record  of  curing  when  all  hope  is  given  up, 
extending  over  30  years.  More  than  360,000  satis¬ 
fied  users  stand  ready  to  prove  this.  Guaranteed  by 
signed  contract  to  cure  Ringbone.Thoropin,  SPAVIN 
or  Shoulder,  Knee.  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease. 
?T  money  refunded.  Be  prepared !  Write  today 
for  FREE  Save-The-Horse  BOOK,  telling  how  to 
discover  and  treat  any  lameness;  copies  of  Guarantee 
and  expert  veterinary  advice  —  ALL  FREE  to  horse 
owners.  Always  keep  a  bottle  on  hand. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  State  Street.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers 
with  Signed  Contractor  sent  prepaid. 


PERHAPS  you  didn’t  know  that  ferti¬ 
lizer  should  be  “cured”  or  “aged”  in 
order  that  the  food  for  soil  can  be  more 
readily  available  when  that  food  is  needed. 

This  is  one  of  the  details  of  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  industry  that  few  people  know,  but 
it’s  mighty  important.  Such  “details” 
as  this  represent  the  difference  between 
Royster’s  Fertilizer  and  less  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  foods — and  the  difference  between 
profitable  crops  and  crops  that  are  not  so 
profitable. 

To  keep  vast  quantities  of  fertilizer  for 
months  represents  an  enormous  supply  and 
a  tremendous  capital.  Therefore,  only  a 
large  company  like  Royster’s  can  offer  this 
more  effective  “cured”  fertilizer. 

.  F.  S.  ROYSTER 


oeotsxtfieo 

Great  bins  of  Royster  FertilizerUcure,” 
or  “age,”  for  months  so  that  your  re¬ 
sults  from  its  use  w  illswell  the  earnings 
from  .your  land. 


Rid  yourself  of  the  idea  that  all  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  alike.  This  is  no  more  true  than  that 
all  land  is  alike. 

The  truth  of  this  can  be  proven — not 
alone  by  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  success¬ 
ful  farmers  who  have  used  Royster’s,  but 
by  your  own  experience. 

Use  Royster’s  this  year.  Give  it  a  fair 
test — and  don’t  guess  about  fertilizer  any 
more. 

Grow  better  and  larger  crops  by  using 
fertilizer  that  has  been  “cured”— that  is 
free  from  lumps — that  has  been  proven 
chemically  correct  by  forty  chemists — and 
that  has  established  a  record  for  good 
works  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Look 
for  the  name  “ROYSTER”  on  the  bags. 

GUANO  CO. 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 


ROYST ER 

JTe/d  Tested  Tert/t/zers 


102 


HENDERSON'S falTJOUS 
TESTED 


TEST  JbJJ 

seeds! 


catalogut 
now  ready 


1924  edition  “Everything  for  the 
Garden,”  176  pages  with  over  1,000 
illustrations,  many  in  color,  showing 
actual  results  from  Henderson’s  tested 
seeds.  Describes  hundreds  of  different 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  you 
can  grow  from  Henderson’s  seeds. 
Includes  many  helpful  cultural  hints. 
Every  gardener  needs  this  valuable 
book. 

Remarkable  offer 
SEEDS  FREE 

Send  us  10c  today  to  cover  cost  of 
mailing  our  new  catalogue  “Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Garden”  and  get  free 
our  special  collection  of  six  packets 
of  Henderson’s  tested-  seeds — 
Ponderosa  Tomato,  Big  Boston 
Lettuce,  White  Tipped  Scarlet 
Radish,  Henderson’s  Invincible 
Asters,  Henderson’s  Brilliant 
Mixture  Poppies,  Giant  Waved 
Spencer  Sweet  Peas.  This  col¬ 
lection  is  enclosed  in  a  coupon 
envelope  which,  when  emptied 
and  returned,  will  be  accepted 
as  a  26c  cash  payment  on  an 
order  of  a  dollar  or  more. 


Peter 
Henderson  &  Co. 
„  35-37  Cortlandt  Street 

New  York  City 


MONEY  on  SEEPS 

(rctourl$Z4  CdtaloQ 


For  26  years  we  have  held  the 
confidence  of  home  and  market 
gardeners.  Our  seeds  grow. 
And  we  mean  it  when  we  say 
we  can  save  you  money.  Get  our  cat¬ 
alog  and  learn  of  these  valuable  new 
varieties. 

Bermuda  Onion  Plants  (frostlproof) .  Delicious 
Bermuda  Onions  can  be  grown  in  your  own  gar¬ 
den.  Larger  and  finer  than  onions  raised  from 
sets.  Mature  much  earlier,  either  as  green  onions 
or  when  allowed  to  mature. 

“Cortland"  Tomatoes.  Ripen  a  week  earlier  than 
Earliana — larger,  smoother,  better  yielder — free 
from  cracks.  Bear  longer  than  any  other  early 
tomato. 

“ King  of  Denmark ”  Spinach.  The  new  miracle 
Spinach:  simply  will  not  run  to  seed. 

Box  54.  Forrest  Seed  Company.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


West  Branch 
Sweepstakes 

[Direct  from  growers 


grown  under  super¬ 
vision  of  Penn.  State 
College.  We  can  trace 
every  bag  of  our  seed 
to  the  grower.  All  seed  thoroughly  air- 
dried,  graded  and  shipped  in  new  bags. 
Trueness  to  type  and  90  per  cent,  germ¬ 
ination  guaranteed.  Yields  heavy  crops 
of  silage,  rich  in  grain.  Matures  early.  Ask  ■ 
your  County  aigent  about  our  seed  com. 

Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and  complete  de¬ 
scription.  Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  safe. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Box  A  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Earliest  Tomato 


Is  Jung's  Wayahed.  Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early  as  July  4th.  Nothing 
earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  As  sl 
special  offer  will  send  you  a  pkt.  of  this 
_  Tomato  and  pkt.  of  Beet,  Carrot.  Cu¬ 
cumber,  Lettuce.  Onion.  Radish,  Parsnip,  Superb  Asters 
and  Everlasting  Flowers,  all  10  pkts.  for  10c.  Due 
bill  for  10c  with  eacb  order.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Catalog  of  Seed  Bargains  FREE.  Send  Today. 
J.  W.  Jung  Seed  Co.,  Sta.  B,  Randolph,  Wis. 


CONDON’S  GIANTmAH/f  ATH 
EVERBEARING  1  Uiflil  JL  V 


“QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Bis  Money-Makor.  Largo,  soM 
-  '  fruit;  excellent  Conner.  To  introduce  to  yoa 

our  Northern  Grown  Live  Seeda  apd  Plants, 
we  will  mail  yoa  126  seeds  of  Condon  i 

x  Giant  EverbearlrrtfTomato  ■■  V%RR 

*  and  our  Big  1924 Garden ■  l#l  B 
and  Farm  Guide.  —  ■>  ■  ■  j"  ■■  ■■ 

192-Page  Book,  tells  how,  and  what  to 
plant.  Prices  lower  than  ever. 

W  SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 

CONDON  BROS.,  Seedsmen 

Rock  River  Valiev  Seed  Fare * 

in  ROCKFORD.  ILUMOW 


Tnrrp  ni  AUTC  CUDIIDC  guaranteed,  direct  from 
Intto,  rLAnlO,  dltnUDo  grower.  Lowest  prices. 
New  —  Dr.  Worcester  hardy  Peach  and  Ohio  Beauty 
Apple.  Planting  Book  FREE.  WOODLAWN 

NURSERIES,  933  C 


Garson  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO  HOMESPUN  ,“ffl5  ]bs- sl-25;  10- 


S2.00;  20,  $2.75.  Pipe  and 
recipe  free.  Hand-picked  chewing  5  lbs.  S1.50:  10,  S2.50. 

TOBACCO  GROWERS  UNION,  MURRAY,  KY. 


Among  the  Farmers 

of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 


American  Agriculturist,  r  eoruary  2,  i<m 


WITH  the  establishment  of  a  wage 
scale  for  laborers  of  fifty  cents  per 
hour  on  public  works,  farmers  in  Somer¬ 
set  County  realize  that  no  extensive  farm 
operations  can  be  safely  undertaken  in  the 
present  year.  Many  farmers  have  lost 
money  during  the  last  two  years  owing 
perhaps  as  much  to  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  as  anything  else.  Many 
farmers  who  are  playing  a  lone  hand,  are 
handicapped  by  fixed  charges  in  the  way 
of  taxes,  insurance,  repairs,  etc.  Taxes 
are  the  most  grievous  of  all  charges  to  a 
lone  farmer  running  a  farm  of  from  50  to 
100  acres  and  perhaps  cultivating  only 
one-third  of  that  and  having  from  140  to 
175  dollars  taxes  to  pay. 

Corn  has  sold  all  fall  for  $25  a  ton,  not 
a  bad  price  for  new  corn  on  the  cob.  Few 
farmers  have  enough  hay  for  their  own 
use.  Dealers  say  they  have  to  pay  from 
$30  to  31.50  for  baled  hay  in  car  lots. 

The  late  fall  and  favorable  winter 
weather  has  spurred  farmers  to  antici¬ 
pate  all  possible  work  for  the  coming 
spring. — G.  E.  S. 


urer,  Dr.  Frank  App,  Bridgeton;  Secretary, 
L.  A.  Cooley,  Trenton.  The  Trustees  are:  E. 
E.  Logan,  Mount  Holly;  Dr.  W.  H.  Whiton, 
Neshanic;  and  Joseph  Barton,  Marlton. 


The  Executive  Committee  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  one  from  each  member  county, 
is  as  follows: 


Atlantic,  Henry  Tapken,  Egg  Harbor  City; 
Burlington,  C.  B.  Lewis,  Riverton;  Camden, 
H.  H.  Bell,  Mt.  Ephraim;  Cape  May,  Joseph 
Camp,  Pierces;  Cumberland,  R.  C.  May, 
Vineland;  Essex,  L,  G.  Genung,  Chatham; 
Gloucester,  Alvin  Gaventa,  Swedesboro;  Hun¬ 
terdon,  John  Tine,  Lebanon;  Mercer,  J.  C. 
Errickson,  Pennington;  Middlesex,  D.  J. 
Perrine,  New  Brunswick;  Monmouth,  George 
Roberts,  Keyport;  Morris,  W.  C.  Spargo, 
Dover;  Ocean,  H.  H.  Ober,  Lakewood;  Salem, 
C.  E.  Moore,  Daretown;  Somerset,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Whiton,  Neshanic;  Sussex,  George  W. 
Van  Horn,  Newton;  Warren,  E.  S.  Race, 
Belvidere;  and  Honorary,  D.  H.  Agans,  Three 
Bridges. 


MERCER  WINS  STATE 
COUNTY  AWARD 

W.  H.  Bullock 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
NOTES 

Oliver  D.  Schock 


THE  highest  award  given  to  any  New 
Jersey  county  showing  its  products 
during  Agricultural  Week  at  Trenton, 
which  closed  on  January  18th,  went  to 
Mercer  County,  N.  J.  The  honor  carried 
with  it  the  sum  of  $100  awarded  by  the 
New  Jersey  State  Bankers’  Association 
to  the  county  which  would  show  the  best 
and  largest  display  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  during  the  week.  This  is  the  first 
year  since  Agricultural  Week  was  started 
that  Mercer  Comity  has  received  first 


prize. 


The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
conjunction  with  the  event,  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  stressing  further  action  to  meet  the 
enormous  increase  in  Federal  and  State 
taxes  and  the  multiplication  of  official 
positions  created  since  the  World  War. 
The  Board  urged  that  no  unnecessary 
offices  be  created  during  the  coming 


year. 


Former  United  States  Senator  J.  S. 
Frelinghuysen  was  unanimously  re¬ 
elected  as  one  of  the  eight  members  of  the 
State  Board.  Dr.  Clifford  Snyder  of 
Pittstown,  N.  J.,  was  elected  to  succeed 
C.  H.  Brown  of  Sw'edesboro. 

Officers  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  County  Boards  of  Agriculture  for 
1924  were  elected  as  follows: 


President,  H.  E.  Taylor,  Freehold;  Vice- 
President,  H.  B.  Hancock,  Bridgeton;  Treas- 


1T  appears  that  farmers  will  not  feed  as 
many  cattle  for  slaughter  this  winter. 
This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that 
general  marketing  conditions  are  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Lancaster  County  is  well  known 
for  its  feeders  and  leads  the  other  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  State  in  the  number  of  steers 
sold  to  farmers  for  fattening. 

Auctioneers  state  that  their  demands 
for  their  services  at  farm  sales  are  almost 
unprecedented.  They  report  that  every 
day  from  now  to  April  1  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  one  to  two  sales.  Live  stock 
in  many  localities  averages  about  the 
same  in  price  as  before  the  war. 

Broom  manufacturers  in  Berks  County 
whose  plants  are  quite  extensive,  import 
from  Oklahoma  all  of  the  broom  corn 
used  in  their  manufacturing.  They  state 
that  broom  corn  can  be  grown  in  this 
State  to  good  advantage. 

The  Pomona  and  subordinate  granges 
in  the  State  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
their  membership.  One  of  the  hardest 
workers  in  the  membership  campaign  is 
State  Master  McSparran. 

Streams,  springs  and  wells  have  been 
well  replenished  byitlie  recent  heavy  rains, 
relieving  farmers  from  serious  water 
shortage.  Until  recently  streams  have 
been  dry  since  last  August.  Hundreds  of 
radios  are  now  in  eastern  Pennsylvanian 
farm  homes.  In  addition  to  furnishing 
amusement,  they  are  most  valuable  as 
educators.  The  daily  market  reports  are 
one  of  the  valuable  features  that  bring 
the  condition  of  the  city  market  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  farmer’s  home. 


1899 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Sulky  Plows . 

.  136,105 

138,899 

134,936 

108,232 

51,911 

28,741 

8,814 

Tractor  Plows . 

.  257 

1,599 

2,355 

3,265 

143,542 

23,916 

44,287 

Walking  Plows . 

.  819,022 

956,898 

1,110,006 

870,414 

717,310 

308,519 

287,006 

Binders  and  Headers . 

.  233,542 

108,810 

129,274 

215,386 

146,232 

77,830 

41,458 

Threshers . 

.  4,965 

10,187 

13,779 

13,548 

22,885 

14,053 

8,885 

Corn  Planters . 

.  78,335 

90,929 

122,780 

114,657 

91,229 

58,736 

21,783 

Cotton  Planters .  . 

.  45,575 

127,052 

79,271 

101,256 

*128,642 

*42,900 

*17,874 

Cultivators  (Wheel) . 

.  295,799 

313,088 

435,429 

378,934 

253,843 

160,374 

87,633 

Mowers . . 

.  398,616 

273,358 

359,264 

274,521 

239,165 

103,826 

80,484 

Hay  Loaders  . 

...  7,273 

27,175 

34,705 

25,865 

33,337 

21,487 

15,891 

Sulky  Rakes . 

.  216,345 

236,297 

266,260 

183,082 

84,495 

54,178 

30,019 

Husker-Shredders . 

1,294 

4,338 

4,953 

4,423 

2,911 

*  Includes  both  Combination  Corn  and  Cotton  Planters  and  One-Row  Cotton  Planter,-. 
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I  VERY  farmer  will  be  greatly  interested  in  the  above  tabulation  showing  the  production  of 
farm  machinery  during  several  years  since  1899.  Notice  especially  the  great  decrease  in  the 
manufacture  of  most  farm  machines  since  1914.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  machinery 
has  been  needed  qn  American  farms  as  never  before  because  of  the  shortage  of  labor.  This 
decrease  has  come  not  because  farm  machinery  has  been  too  expensive  for  it  has  not  been  unduly 
so  in  comparison  with  other  products.  But  farmers  have  not  bought  :t  for  the  good  reason  that 
they  have  not  had  the  money  to  buy  with. 

For  years  now  they  have  been  getting  along  with  and  repairing  their  old  machinery.  But 
there  is  a  limit  to  which'  they  can  go  and  that  limit  must  now  be  about  reached.  After  all, 
American  agriculture  cannot  be  conducted  on  a  hand  basis.  Machines  are  the  one  great  essential 
and  are  becoming  more  necessary  every  year  because  of  the  shortage  of  labor.  We  believe  that 
farmers  are  going  to  buy,  in  fact  must  buy  shortly  in  fairly  large  quantities,  and  this  belief  is 
further  supported  by  the  fact  that  times  on  the  farms  are  gradually  improving  so  that  there  will 
be  a  little  more  money  to  buy  with. 


A  Well-built  Stave  Silo 
at  a  Low  Price 

If  you  want  a  good,  substan¬ 
tial,  single  wall  silo,  get  our 
new  low  prices. 

Built  of  selected  tongue  and 
grooved  stock  and  bound  with  steel 
rods.  Doors  close  tight,  open  easily. 
Convenient  door-front  ladder. 

The  result  of  many  years  of  eilo 
making  experience. 
Built  by  the  makers 
of  the  famous  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silos. 


Write  now 
for  literature 


CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY.  INC. 
Bos  180,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


The  most  efficient  Tractor  in  America 

r.mm 


For  Early  Spring  Work 

This  Tractor  is  absolutely  dependable  Sure¬ 
footed  CRAWLER  TRACTION  prevents 


-  - - — prevents 

continuous  slippage,  miring  in,  and  packing 
of  the  soil. 


STEEL  MULE  owners  are  always  in  the  field 
first  and  working  while  their  neighbors  are 
idle  waiting  for  the  fields  to  dry. 

Pulls  THREE-FOUR  plows;  Tandem  TEN  FOOT 
Disc  with  drags;  28’  Thresher.  18'  Ensilage  Cutter,  etc. 


Write  for  neu>  catalogue  today. 

ateg  Machine  ^Tractor  fin. 

V  C»t«blisH«d  IMS  i  L 

1405  Benton  Street,  Joliet,  Illinois 


gates 

posts 

ZOOFlHa 

P^JSt 


The  book 

that  quotes  the  lowest  prices 
i  on  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing 
and  Paints.  You  can’t  beat 
Jim  Brown’s  prices  and 
'quality  anywhere— 104  pages 
of  money  saving  bargains. 

p  Direct  From  Factory 
Freight  Prepaid 

Write  for  Jim  Brown’s  Bargain 
Book  today— it  will  be  sent  you 

_ by  return  mail  postpaid — over 

800.000  customers  save  money  buying  from  this 
book.  You  will  be  delighted  with  the  big  money 
YOU  can  save.  Write  today. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  3009 _ Cleveland,  Ohio 


Be  Sure  Your  Clover 
American  Grow 


Send 


and  check  up  on  these  Field  Seed  Pri 
Red  Clover — Metcalfs  recleai 
medium,  guaranteed  American  gtt 
per  bu.  ot  60  lb— S17.50. 

Alsike — -Metcalfs  recleaned:  per 
of  60  lb.— S12 

Sweet  Clover — Metcalfs  Scan 
White  Blossom:  perbu.  of  601b.  Sll 
Timothy — Metcalfs  recleaned: 
bu.  of  45  lb.  S4  70. 

OTHER  METCALF  SPECIALTIES 

include  Telephone.  Alderman,  and  Thomas  Laxton  P< 
Alberta  Cluster  Oats  and  recleaned  Timothy  and  Ala 
20%  Alsike. 

Bags  free — freight  prepaid  on  250  lbs. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  the  val 
quality  and  service  offered  you  in  field  seeds  and  f 
supplies  by  the  mail  order  departmentsof  the  Metcalf  sto 
Tour  banker  will  gladlv  tell  vou  about  our  resDonsitw 


Y our  banker  will  gladly  tell  you  about  our  responsiDi 

B  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  206-208  W.  Genesee  Sl.,  Syracuse! 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


erican  Agriculturist,  February  2,  1924 
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TWIN  P  -  P 
PULVERIZER  J.  PACKER 


WHAT?  TWINS? 

Yes. 

The  names? 

P  P 

PULVERIZER 
&  PACKER 


Potato  Planter 


OPENS  FURROW 


jjjoPSFERTIUZKB 


OPENS  FURROW,  DROPS  FERTILIZER,  DROPS 
SEEP  AND  COVERS  —  ALL  IN  ONE  OPERATION 

MORE  bushels  per  acre 
and  less  cost  per  acre 
result  with  use  of  Eureka 
One-Man  Planters.  This 
double  profit  increase  pays 
for  the  machine  many  times. 
A  .  Over  22  years  of  success. 

— {w""* ’  One  man  and  team  opens  fur- 

%M  —  row,  drops  seed  any  distance  or 

depth,  drops  fertilizer  if  desired, 
covers,  and  marks  next  row. 
Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in 
plain  sight.  Better  start,  biyger 
yields.  Operates  in  any  soil. 

Writs  today  for  catalogue  de¬ 
scribing  largest  line  of  planters 
made.  Sizes  for  I  and  2  rows, 
with  or  without  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ment  Special  attachments  for 
unusual  soil  or  field  conditions. 
In  stock  near  you. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 
Box  800,  Utica,  N.Y. 


’props  SttD 


COVERS 


More  value  to  the 
farmer  than  any 
tool  made  except  a 

PLOW. 


Write  us. 


LE  ROY  PLOW  CO. 


Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Hand  Power 
Hercules 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 


to  Clear  Land 


a  contest  held  recently  in  England,  tIAAA 
Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump  v  I  1 1  — — — 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any  JLwDown 
liner  method.  Quick  work — low  cost  , 

Ind  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow- 
|rm  four  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  Quadruple 
lower.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
fatures.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
IP-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 

pr  Dricea  and  natalrto'— wot  m  v 


>r  priees  and  catalog — get  my 
introductory  offer 

•  A.  FULLER, 

Pre*. 

fircnlei  Mfg .  Co. 

623  29th  SL 
[Centerville,  Iowa 


Comes 
complete 
ready  to 
use 


Horse 
.  Power  < 
Hercules 


THERE’S  BIG  MONEY  IN 

IT*'  A  Tlle  biggest  profit  crop  you  can  raise. 
"  P  We  have  some  of  the  finest  strains  of 

*  Telephone  and  Alderman. 

[  Per  bushel  of  56  lbs . ONLY  $7.50 

1  kee  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  station  on  3  bushels 
per.  Don’t  buy  cheap  seed.  We  have  the  best  stocks 
tn-  Order  now  before  stocks  are  exhausted.  Also  write 
|ow  prices  on  best  grass-seeds.  Ask  for  seed  catalog. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

[-208  W.  Genesee  St.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

IMESPUN  TOBACCO,  ikli: 

“Wg,  five  ’  —  •  —  —  •  -  ’*• 

Riia?.?'  ^cuu  uu  muiici 

fUCKY  TOBACCO  CO., 


_  5  pounds,  $1.25:  ten,  $2.00;  twenty.  $3.60.  Pipe 

Re..Lr.e.?.  _Send  no  money.  Pay  when  received. 


Pipe  and 

PADUCAH,  KY, 


‘  Read’s  Green  Mounta'n.  New  Out-yields  others. 
Fee.  130  bus.  to  acre.  Absolutely  rust  proof.  No. 
smut.  Catalog  FREE.  G.  A.  Read,.Charlotte,  Vt. 


New  York  Farm  News 

Make  War  On  Daylight  Saving— County  Notes 


ngHE  following  was  written  by  G.  IV. 
-*■  Davis,  of  Connecticut,  to  show  our 
readers  what  is  being  done  in  New  England 
to  put  the  daylight-saving  idea  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  maintain  standard  time.  When 
Mr.  Davis  sent  in  his  copy  he  also  included 
a  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Preston 
City  Grange  No.  110,  the  Danbury  Grange, 
as  well  as  the  Mattabessett  Grange,  of 
Middletown,  calling  for  maintenance  of 
standard  time.  The  New  London  Pomona 
Grange  of  over  600  members  sent  an  appeal 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  ashing 
his  cooperation  in  keeping  the  standard 
time  schedule. 

THIS  is  some  of  the  talk  that  is  going 
the  rounds  in  city  clubs  and  in  other 
gatherings  of  people:  “It’s  only  the 
farmers  who  want  standard  time,  any¬ 
way.  If  we  could  only  keep  them  quiet, 
we  could  have  daylight  time  again.” 
Please  let  me  cite  what  occurred  in  the 
city  of  Willimantic  last  May  loth. 
A  week  or  two  before  May  15th  a  group 


Thomas  J.  Owens,  Secretary  of  the 
Empire  State  Anti-Daylight  Saving  Associ¬ 
ation,  writes  that  he  has  endorsements 
from,  the  following  locals  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  who  send  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  signers :  Poughkeepsie  Bridge 
Lodge,  No.  827,  Watertown  Lodge,  No. 
480,  Buffalo  Lodge,  No.  244 .  Ira  Van 
Bureau  Lodge,  No.  300.  He  states  that  the 
M etropolitican  Lodge  No.  598  has  re¬ 
quested  sufficient  blanks  to  hold  their  entire 
membership  of  over  800. 

The  New  York  State  Grange  meets  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  in  Buffalo  on  February  5-8. 
Undoubtedly  resolutions  will  be  passed  at 
that  time  showing  the  New  York  State 
Grange  in  favor  of  standard  time. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Broome  County  —  We  have  been 
having  fine  weather  up  to  date  of  writing 
— January  21.  Many  farmers  are  working 
in  the  woods.  Electric  lights  are  being 
put  in  from  Binghamton  to  Chenango 


Safety  Essay  Contest,  was  presented  to  President  Coolidge  at  the  White  House  on 
January  16.  President  Coolidge  presented  a  certificate  of  the  award  to  Miss  Soper  in 
the  presence  of  several  Senators  and  Congressmen,  officials  of  the  National  Auto¬ 
mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Highway  Education  Board  and  the  National 
Grange. 

She  was  accompanied  by  National  Master  L.  J.  Taber  and  a  number  of  Masters 
of  State  Granges.  The  essay  contest  was  one  of  three  conducted  annually  by  the 
Grange  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Highway  Education  Board,  on  the  subject  of  increasing  the  safety  of  highway 
traffic. 

The  above  picture  was  taken  in  front  of  the  White  House  and  shows:  Front  row, 
left  to  right,  E.  A.  Eckert,  Ill.;  National  Master  L.  J.  Taber,  Ohio;  Miss  Mildred 
Soper,  New  York;  Mr.  E.  C.  Soper,  New  York;  Dr.  T.  C.  Atkeson  and  Mrs.  Atke- 
son,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Back  Row,  J.  P.  McMullen  Kansas;  J.  A.  McSparran, 
Pennsylvania;  W.  F.  Thompson,  Maine;  Orlando  Martin,  Vermont;  A.  S.  Goss, 
Washington  State;  David  Agans,  New  Jersey  and  A.  K.  Loomis,  Washington,  D.C. 


of  scofflaws  in  that  city  had  quietly  voted 
to  adopt  daylight-saving  time.  The  real 
people  were  so  affronted  that  they 
petitioned  a  special  city  meeting  in  order 
to  gain  a  true  expression  of  their  wishes. 
The  town-hall  was  filled  quite  to  capacity. 
The  voting  was  by  wards  and  was  carried 
on  in  an  orderly,  American  manner. 
When  Mayor  Gates  announced  the  result 
of  the  ballot  it  stood  over  82%  for  adher¬ 
ence  to  standard  time. 

Willimantic  is  a  city.  It  has  a  theater 
and  movies  and  a  recreation  park  and  ball 
clubs  and  a  street  railway  and  automo¬ 
biles  and  two  railroads  running  both 
accommodation  and  express  trains.  And 
it  voted  82%  for  standard  time — when  it 
seized  and  compelled  the  opportunity  to 
give  orderly  expression  to  its  will. 

The  city  of  Putnam  went  through 
a  somewhat  similar  experience  in  1923. 
It  remained  on  standard  time.  The  votes 
in  the  cities  of  Putnam  and  Willimantic 
were  not  cast  by  farmers  but  by  city 
people. 

The  Standard  Time  League  of  Con¬ 
necticut  has  observed  rather  closely 
results  of  agitation  over  the  two  times  in 
more  than  one  State.  In  every  case  where 
the  people  had  a  fair  voting  chance 
standard  time  came  out  ahead.  We  are 
confident  that  the  desire  for  standard 
time  abides  in  the  hopes  of  from  80  to  90 
per  cent,  of  the  people,  no  matter  whether 
they  live  in  the  country  or  in  the  city. — 
G.  Warren  Davis,  Norwich,  Ct. * 


Forks  and  from  Binghamton  to  Castfe 
Creek.  This  is  furnishing  lots  of  work. 
The  new  comb  factory  being  built  at 
Whitney  Point  has  also  furnished  em¬ 
ployment  for  many. — Mrs.  L.  K.  C. 

Schnectady  County  —  There  are  not 
many  iee  houses  filled  and  if  the  weather 
continues  most  folks  will  have  to  get  their 
ice  from  ponds.  Hay  is  bringing  $20 
a  ton  in  the  barn,  eggs  40c  a  dozen, 
butter  45c,  buckwheat  80c  a  bushel, 
calves  17c  dressed,  corn  meal  1.75  a 
hundred,  oats  60c  a  bushel,  potatoes 
$1  a  bushel. — J,  W.  S. 

In  Western  New  York 

Chautauqua  County — Every  one  seems 
to  enjoy  this  kind  of  whiter  weather 
with  little  snow,  as  it  is  so  much  better  to 
get  around.  Autos  are  still  running  oc¬ 
casionally  through  rural  districts,  but 
where  there  are  state  roads,  auto  travel¬ 
ing  is  very  active.  There  is  not  much  live 
stock  being  moved  at  present  by  dealers. 
Farmers  are  busy  getting  their  winter 
supply  of  wood  and  occasionally  hauling 
a  load  to  town  to  sell.  Good  hay  delivered 
in  the  large  towns  brings  $25  a  ton,  eggs 
45c.— P.  S.  S. 

Ontario  County — We  have  had  a 
nice  winter  so  far,  some  cold  weather,  but 
it  has  not  lasted  long.  There  are  plenty 
of  farms  up  through  this  country  for  rent 
or  for  sale,  as  a  good  many  are  going  to 

(' Continued  on  page  116 ) 


SeedYourGrain 

With  A 

Farquhar 
Grain  Drill 


The  original  low-down  grain 
drill.  Forced  feed  sows  all 
kinds  of  grain.  Spring,  Pin 
Hoe  or  Disc  Openers.  Makes 
the  wide  bottom  furrow  with 
complete  coverage  at  any  depth 
— insures  greater  stooling. 

You  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  reading  about  the  wide 
bottom  furrow  whether  or  not 
you  plan  to  buy  a  drill — 
Write  at  once. 


A.B.FAR0UHAR  CO  •  LIMITED 
Box 33i  YORK. PA.. 

Engines-Sawmills-Cider  Presses 


/•As  Low  as  $io<s 

forv  y„°V,r  Bav?„dire=t  from  the  factory  at  lowest  fae- 
Pr,ce8'  Every  saw  guaranteed  absolutely  satis- 
™ney  back.  You  can  get  a  thor¬ 
oughly  well  made,  dependable,  rL  ’  *  *  - 


Hertzler&  Zook 
Portable  Wood 


»  absolutely  guaranteed 

Saw 


fQ°trbaflJJ?Ie  as  that  will  Baw  firewood,  lumber, 
r  ™  a*nd  R>Ppmg  table  can  be  attached! 

Lowest  priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styleB  and 
ii>  iv*'/  extractors  aaws  -all  at  money-saving 
prices.  H  &  Z  aawa  are  designed  and  made  by  saw 
experts,  of  best  tested 


Guaranteed 


»  vi  ucat  teBieu 

materials, every  one  guar- 
anteedlyear.  Guarantee 
backed  by  $10,000  hond 

in  bank,  write  today 
for  free  catalog  with 
illustrations,  descrip- 
tior.s  and  prices.  Full 
of  surprising  low 
priced  bargains  for  the 
farm. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Bo*  44  •  Belleville,  Pa. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  $28.40/’  soys  X.  D.  Wasson, 
Orblsonia,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept,203MUNCIE,  IND. 


Make  your  herd  make  you 
more  money.  Your  STAR 
dealer  can  tell  you  how,  or 
we  will  if  you  mail  coupon. 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &.  Co. 

Dept.  A-48,  Industrial  Building, 
Albany,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  I  have.... . . cows _ 

young  stock _ horses 

Please  send  me  free  floor  plans  and  (  building  S 
other  suggestions.  1  am  considering  Vremodelicg/ 

a  barn  /Yes\ 

next _ _ Send  free  plan  bookVNo  J 

Name . . . . . 

Address _ 
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Milk  Factory" 

keep  it  running  smoothly 

Thousands  of  tiny,  intricate  cells  and  ducts 
make  up  the  milk-producing  system  of  the 
udder  and  teats.  Injury  to  any  part  of  these 
tissues  causes  a  holding  up  of  the  milk  flow. 
Permanent  congestion  and  loss  of  productive 
capacity  may  result  from  neglect  of  the  slight¬ 
est  hurt. 

At  the  first  sign  of  any  cut,  scratch,  bruise 
chap  or  inflammation  apply  Bag  Balm.  This 
Soothing  ointment  protects  the  wound,  stimu¬ 
lates  circulation  and  brings  about  quick  and 
proper  healing. 

The  penetrating,  restoring  powers  of  Bag  Balm 
nre  very  effective  in  the  treatment  of  Caked  Bag 
and  also  Bunches,  Cow  Pox  and  Stricture.  No 
cow  owner  should  be  without  this  remedy. 

Large  10-ounce  package,  60c  at  feed 
dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists. 

Send  for  free  booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles.” 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc., 
Lyndonville,  Vermont 


BREED  SILVER  FOXES 

Profits  large.  We  sell  outright 
and  can  ranch  for  year  or  more 
fully  insured  and  production 
guaranteed.  SPECIAL  small 
monthly  payment  proposition. 

SILVERPLUME  FOXES 

Box  2037  Met.  Bldg.,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


Tnnnon  are  you  setting  full  value  for  your  Furs? 
I  rappers  Does  your  dealer  figure  half  profit?  Get 
wise,  sell  to  headquarters.  We  ask  that  you  ship  us  with 
your  own  price  and  assortment.  O.  Ferris  &  Co., 
Dept.  A.  A.  ,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


r-tT-i  XiriTXTr'  We  manufacture  a  ready 
r  KNCJINLl.  made  Cedar  Picket  and .  Gal- 
*  vanized  Wire  Fence — inter¬ 

woven  — Painted  Green — Red — or  Plain — made  in 
3  or  4  ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


III 

100  FT,  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


^Farmers 


Vicious  Temper 


Balking 


Introductory  Course 
in  Practical  Horse 
Training 

TTTOULD  you  like  to  be  able  to  break 
VV  coits  in  just  a  few  days— to  cure 
horses,  mules  or  teams  of  bad  habits 
forever?  You  can.  Through  This  Amaz¬ 
ing  New  Easy  Way  to  Train  Horses,  you 
can  quickly  learn  how  to  break  or  train 
any  colt  or  horse. 

And  now  you  can  have  FREE  The  In¬ 
troductory  Course  in  Practical  Horse 
Training  prepared  by  the  famous  horse 
trainer,  Jesse  Beery. 

HOW  TO  CURE  BAD  HABITS 

How  would  you  cure  a  horse  of  shying 
on  the  road,  kicking,  balking,  biting, 
running  away,  and  other  habits  that 
make  him  hard  to  handle  and  damage 
his  value? 

The  Free  Introductory  Course  points 
the  way  to  curing  all  these  habits  and 
many  more.  Fully  illustrated  and  brim¬ 
ful  of  interesting  pointers  on  horse 
training.  Sent  absolutely  free  to  any 
farmer  or  breeder.  You  can’t  afford  to 
be  without  this  valuable  information 
—it  maysaveyouhundredsof  dollars— 
perhaps  even  your  life! 

Remember-No  Cost-No  Obligation. 
Simply  Fill  Out  and  Mail  The  Coupon. 

Beery  School  of 

Horsemanship 
Dept. 162 

Pleasant  Kill,  Ohio 


Nervous  Feat 


Running  Away 


_ innmiisimuui 

Beery  School  of  Horsemanship 
Dept.  162,  Pleasant  Kill,  Ohio 

Without  cost  or  obligation  on  my  part  please  send 
me  at  once  the  Introductory  Course  in  Practical  Horse 
Training. 

5  Name . 

«  R.  F.  D _ 


Choice  of  Poultry  Breed 
Depends  on  Your  Market 

WHICH  breed  shall  it  be?  That  I 
should  say  depends  entirely  on  what 
one  is  aiming  at.  If  eggs  be  the  object 
then  the  White  Leghorn  is  unbeatable. 
They  lay  a  chalk  white  egg,  and  as  white 
eggs  in  our  market  bring  two  to  three  cents 
per  dozen  more  than  brown  eggs,  that  is  a 
telling  point  in  their  favor. 

The  chicks  we  find  easy  to  rear,  the 
pullets  mature  fast,  lay  early,  are  great 
winter  layers  and  more  can  be  kept  in  a 
given  space  than  of  the  large  breeds,  four 
square  feet  of  floor  room  being  allowed  to 
a  bird  of  the  large  breeds  and  three  or 
three  and  one-half  being  sufficient  for 
the  small  breeds,  and  the  more  hens  one 
can  accommodate  the  more  eggs  in  the 
basket. 

Every  spring  we  have  from  four  to  five 
hundred  chicks.  In  the  beginning  we 
incubated  our  own  eggs  and  had  very 
small  losses  in  rearing.  Then  we  began 
buying  day-old-chicks  of  a  local  poultry- 
man  and  had  such  heavy  losses  that  after 
a  couple  of  years  we  changed  our  tactics 
and  hired  our  own  eggs  incubated  after 
taking  extreme  care  that  all  conditions 
were  right  for  producing  eggs  that  would 
hatch  sturdy  chicks,  and  since  doing  this 
our  losses  are  small,  averaging  about  10%. 
They  have  the  best  care  we  know  how  to 
give  and  free  range  after  a  few  weeks. 

In  1913  out  of  a  bunch  of  436  day-old - 
chicks  we  had  208  pullets  at  six  months, 
the  cockerels  that  year  being  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  minority.  One  objection  often 
raised  against  Leghorns  is  that  the  broilers 
are  lighter  and  bring  less  per  pound  than 
broilers  of  the  heavy  breeds.  That  is 
true  but  it  is  of  minor  importance,  all 
other  things  considered. 

If  only  a  few  hens  are  kept  for  family 
convenience,  very  likely  one  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  breeds  might  be  more  satis- 
( Continued  on  'page  118 ) 
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Hard  to  Harness 


■  City . State . S 
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We  Favor  the  League  Plan 

{Continued  from  page  98) 

Now  in  regard  to  the  multiple  price 
plan.  I  gather  from  Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s 
article  three  reasons  why  the  multiple 
price  is  the  vrong  principle: 

1.  The  citrus  growers  do  not  use  it. 

2.  That  the  value  of  the  lowest  priced  sale  determines 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  price  of  the  whole. 

3.  That  the  multiple  price  plan  violates  an  economic 
law  because  it  creates  an  artificial  price. 

The  citrus  growers  do  not  use  it. 
Lemons  are  not  a  strictly  perishable  crop. 
They  can,  with  proper  control,  be  placed 
on  the  market  when  and  where  the 
market  is  best,  and  no  more  than  are  al¬ 
ready  ordered.  Furthermore,  the  uses  of 
lemons  are  very  restricted.  On  the  other 
hand,  milk  is  the  most  perishable  product. 
It  is  mainly  placed  on  the  market  without 
a  definite  order  and  in  indefinite  amounts. 
Last,  milk  has  a  great  variety  of  uses. 
Therefore  the  system  of  marketing  lemons 
and  milk  must  be  different  for  the  greatest 
efficiency  to  both. 

That  "the  .price  of  the  lowest  sale  deter¬ 
mines  the  price  to  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  whole.  This  law  is  true  like  other 
laws  of  nature  under  certain  conditions, 
as  carbon  will  unite  with  oxygen,  the  con¬ 
dition  being  when  there  is  enough  heat. 
An  electric  current  will  decompose  water 
under  the  condition  that  sulphuric  acid 
is  put  in  the  water.  So  with  the  above 
law  when  a  man  is  forced  to  sell,  and  the 
man  who  buys  already  has  plenty.  When 
others  are  bent  on  price  cutting  and  the 
surplus  must  compete  with  articles  pro¬ 
duced  abroad,  the  law  works  like  magic. 
That  is  the  exact  purpose  of  the  several 
cooperative  associations.  Namely  to 
remove  the  conditions  before  mentioned 
and  stop  this  law  from  working.  “  We 
can’t,”  as  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  says,  “vio¬ 
late  the  law,”  but  we  can  and  will  change 
the  conditions  so  the  law  can't  work. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  artificial  price. 
“Artificial”  means  created  by  human 
skill,  not  created  by  nature.  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  price  in  gold  being  created  by 
anything  other  than  human  skill  and  the 
( Continued  on  page  108) 


URTISS 

UT 

LOVER 


Cheaper,  easier  to  handle  and  MORE 
EFFECTIVE  than  sprouted  oats  or  alfalfa. 
It  furnishes  Vi  famines  and  Mineral  Salts 
without  which  no  mash  is  properly  balanced. 
Its  use  assures  you  of  getting  the  greatest 
number  of  eggs  possible  at  the  time  you  want 
them  the  most.  Orders  promptly  filled.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  send  direct  to  us. 

1887  Day-Old  Chix  1923 
and  Dux 

Send  for  our  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 
PRICE  LIST  covering  day-old  stock  ordered 
in  advance. 

Start  right  this  season  by  ordering  chix 
from  our  famous  Niagara  Strains  with  Hogan 
Tested,  High  Flock  Average  egg  producing 
parentage  back  of  them. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  R.  CURTISS  CO.,  Prop. 

Ransomville  New  York 

Members  International  Baby  Chick 
Box  “B”  Association 


Champion 

l J  Belle  City  LY~. 
140-Egg  Incubator  *3o-Egg 


Hot- Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls  Fibre 
Board  .Self-Regulated  Safety  Lamp,  Deep  Nurs¬ 
ery,' Thermometer  &  Holder,  Hatches  chicks 
ducks, turkeysand  geese  $6.95buys  140-Chick: 
$9.95  buys  230 -Chick  Hot-Water 
DoubleWalled  Brooder.  Save  $1.95 
-  Order  Both.  A  complete  hatchery. 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $18.96 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $29.95 
Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  allowed  to  points  beyond. 
Low  prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Canopy  Brooders 
come  with  catalog.  Witli  either  ot  these  Guaranteed 
Hatching  Outfits  and  my  Guide  Book,  your  success  Is 
assured.  Save  Time — Order  Now—  Share  in  my 

$1000  in  Prixes 

Or  write  me  for  Free  Poultry  Boot, 
“  HatchinsFactS.'MimRohan.Prea. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 
Box  147  Racine,  Wis. 


140  E  ^Incubator 
"u  30  Days  Trial  IJ 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop  1 
per  tanks— double  walls— dead 
air  space— double  glass  door3 
—a  real  bargain  at  $13.22. 
Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  nse. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  <* 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
250  Egg  incubator  Alone  -  - 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 


-  $17.75 

-  15.75 

-  22.00 

.  22.75 
.  31.00 


Made  of  California  Redwood.  Positively  the  best  value 
on  the  market.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial 
—money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  ordernow, 
don't  buy  until  you  get  our  1924  catalog  which  9howa 
larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dent.  126  Racine,  Wis. 


BARGAIN 

FENCE 

BOOK, 

\)^  I  JcjP' Iff 

X*  S' \  SZ  s  I  s\s  ‘  <. 


1% 

od| 

/I 


_  26  points  of 

Superiority  over  other  makes 

practical  incubator  discovery  and  Improvement 
—  —  time.  Result  of  80  years  study  aud  manufac¬ 
turing:  experience  of  L*  N.  Porter.the  incubator  master. 
Thousands  endorse  it.  Make-grood  guarantee.  T FF1 

porter  Soft  Heat  Wj 
I  ncubatofi  - 

Four  sizes.  Oil  or  Electric,  Shipped  Prepaid. 

Center  lamp— equal  heat.  Exclusive  patented 
moisture  device,  Automatic  control  of  heat, 
moisture  and  ventilation.  One  filling  of  lamp 
for  complete  hatch.  Eggs  turn  semi-automat- 
Ically.  Twenty-one  other  distinctive  features. 
CPCF  Big  book  on  SOFT  HEAT  Meth- 
r  I*  Ei  Ei  odf  Includes  a  comparison  of 
■  i  ■  ■  —  other  makes. 

Send  your  name  on  postal  totvour  copy  today! 

PORTER  INCUBATOR  CO.,  240  Porter  Avo..  Blair, 


..  'Get  the  lowest  prices  ever  quo  ■ 
ted  on  famous  Peerless  high  qual¬ 
ity  Fence,  Steel  Posts.Gates,  Barb 
Wire,  Roofing  and  Paints.  Send  your 
name  for  big  104  page  bargain  book. 
All  Peerless  products 

NOW  SOLD  DIRECT 
FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 
You  save  retailers’  profits  and  get 
higher  quality  than  ever  before  sold 
by  mail,  direct  from  our  Factories  at 
Cleveland;  Adrian,  Mich.;  Memphis, 
Tenn.  Write  today  —  don’t  spend  a 
cent  until  you  get  Peerless  Factory- 
to-You  prices.  Address 
fcs  PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO.  Dept.  128  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


a  »  BBCCnC  Most  Profitable  chicken  ■ 
5)4  Bn  fcfcUo  ducks,  turkeys  and  gees 
Choice,  pure-bred  northern  raised.  Fowl « 
eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices.  AtilfiJ 
ca’s  great  poultry  farm.  At  it  31  years. 
Valuable  100-page  book  and  catalog  fre 
R.F.NEUBERTCo..  Bx  822,  Mankato.  Min 


Ventilating  Dairy  Barns 

All  Admit  Need ,  But  HOW  Is  The  Problem 


IT  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to 
offer  argument  for  ventilation  nor  to  try 
to  establish  the  fact  that  good  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  dairy  stable  is  necessary.  I 
am  taking  it  for  granted  that  in  this  day 
and  age,  when  we  as  a  State  and  nation 
are  spending  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis, 
that  every  thinking  man  and  woman 
fully  appreciates  the  need  of  good  ventila¬ 
tion  in  the  dairy  stable. 

Our  problem  is  how  shall  we  effect  the 
ventilation  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
our  stock  from  drafts  and  have  the  stable 


A  unique  location  of  out-take  flues,  made 
of  5  thicknesses  of  board  and  6  inches 
of  shavings,  costly  to  build,  but  more 
economical  than  cheap,  poorly  insulated 
flue  that  would  not  work.  The  only 
criticism  that  can  be  offered  is  that  they 
are  near  doors. 

warm  enough  to  permit  the  use  of  water 
buckets.  Let  us  consider  first  what  is  to 
be  accomplished,  then  what  fundamental 
principles  we  must  consider  to  accomplish 
our  aim  and  finally  what  practical  method 
we  shall  adopt  in  employing  these  funda¬ 
mentals  to  accomplish  our  purpose. 

Good  authorities  tell  us  that  an  average 
dairy  cow  requires  about  3,500  cubic  feet 
of  fresh  air  per  hour.  This  is  a  block  of 
air  15  feet  and  3  inches  long  and  with  the 
same  width  and  height.  While  the  cow  is 
breathing  this  amount  of  air  she  is  also 
throwing  out  with  her  breath  about  eleven 
ounces  of  water  every  hour,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  vapor.  With  these  figures  in 
mind  let  us  think  what  happens  in  a 
twenty-four-hour  day  in  a  stable  where 
thirty  cows  are  kept.  30  x  24  x  3,500  = 
2,520,000  or  a  block  of  air  136  feet  on  a 
side.  Considering  the  water  vapor  we 
have  30  x  24  x  11  ozs.  =  59.5  gallons. 

16  x  8.3 

This  gives  us  a  clear  idea  of  what  we  have 
to  do. 

Bams  may  be  ventilated  through 
cracks,  windows,  muslin  curtains,  hay 
chutes  or  by  well- designed  and  well-built 


This  ventilator  failed  to  work  because 
fundamental  principles  were  ignored. 
The  sheet  iron  flue  has  no  insulation,  so 
the  outgoing  air  chills  and  the  moisture 
condenses  and  runs  back  into  the  stable, 
if  the  weather  is  mild,  otherwise  it 
freezes  in  the  pipe.  The  pipe  is  too 
small  and  as  it  stops  just  under  the  eaves 
wind  in  this  end  of  the  barn  is  bound  to 
force  air  down,  rather  than  up  the  flue- 

ventilation  systems.  Cracks,  if  large 
enough,  give  ample  ventilation  but  offer 
no  means  of  controlling  the  stable  tem¬ 
perature.  AVindows  have  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  admitting  drafts  in  windy  weather 
and  furnishing  very  little  ventilation 
when  it  is  calm.  Muslin  curtains  when 
clean  and  dry  permit  the  passage  of  some 
air  but  because  of  the  moist  air  on  the 


inside  and  the  cold 
on  the  outside  often 
freeze  solid.  At  best  the  moisture  and 
dust  of  the  stable  soon  clog  the  cloth  so 
that  it  is  practically  useless.  Hay  chutes 
permit  a  considerable  change  of  air  in  the 
stable  but  offer  no  good  means  of  control¬ 
ling  the  temperature  of  the  stable.  More¬ 
over,  the  moist  stable  air  is  deposited  in 
the  loft  where  the  moisture  condenses  and 
drips  on  the  fodder,  and  cases  are  common 
wherqthe  roofs  have  been  ruined  by  rotting 
or  corrosion  and  barn  timbers  have  de¬ 
cayed  and  failed  long  before  their  time. 
None  of  these  means  of  ventilation  offers 
sufficient  control  of  temperature  to  make 
it,  in  general,  safe  to  use  drinking  cups  to 
water  the  stock. 

A  properly  designed  and  built  system  of 
the  King  type  offers  a  more  satisfactory 
means  of  ventilation.  In  this  system  air 
is  brought  into  the  stable  through  numer¬ 
ous  small  flues  in  the  side  wall  and  carried 
out  through  flues  that  start  near  the 
stable  floor  and  go  up  through  the  loft  to 
the  cupola.  The  out-take  flues  act  as 
chimneys  through  which  the  foul  moist 
air  of  the  stable  passes  off. 

Let  us  consider  what  takes  place  in  the 
common  chimney  and  the  kitchen  stove. 
That  is,  why  does  the  smoke  go  up  the 
chimney?  Air  comes  into  the  stove  where 
there  is  fuel  and  in  the  process  of  burning, 
oxygen  of  the  air  combines  w'ith  the  car¬ 
bon  of  the  fuel.  .  .  .  This  process  gives 
off  heat.  Any  water  that  may  be  on  or  in 
the  fuel  is  vaporized.  As  the  air  comes 
in  contact  with  the  fire  it  is  heated  and 


In  this  barn  the  cows  are  stabled  in  the 
“lean  to”  facing  the  main  bam.  There 
is  a  level  insulated  ceiling  over  the  stock. 
The  out-takes  go  up  from  the  cows’  i 
heads  to  the  ventilators  in  the  roof. 

expanded.  That  is,  a  given  weight  of  air 
after  heating  occupies  a  larger  space  or  a 
given  volume  of  heated  air  weighs  less 
than  the  same  volume  of  cold  air.  The 
cold  heavy  air  because  of  its  greater 
weight  settles  into  the  stove  and  forces 
the  warm  light  air  up  and  out  of  the" 
chimney.  1  he  warmer  and  consequently 
the  lighter  the  heated  air  is  and  the  taller 
the  chimney,  if  of  proper  size  and  con¬ 
struction,  the  more  easily  the  cold  air 
can  force  the  warm  air  up,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  stronger  will  be  the  draft. 
The  condition  of  the  outside  air  and  the 
velocity  of  the  wind  affect  the  draft,  but 
as  these  may  change  at  any  hour  or 
minute,  the  only  force  that  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  is  that  of  the  heat. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  same  principle  to 
the  ventilation  of  the  dairy  stable.  In 
the  case  of  the  King  system  the  only  heat 
available  is  that  given  off  by  the  animals. 
The  normal  temperature  of  the  animal 
body  is  approximately  100  degrees  F. 
It  is  from  this  small  source  of  heat  that 
not  only  the  air  is  to  be  moved  but  also 
that  the  water  already  referred  to  is  to  be 
kept  in  the  form  of  vapor  so  that  it  will 
pass  off  with  the  air.  Should  this  vapor 
become  chilled  and  the  moisture  be  con¬ 
densed  one  of  the  main  objects  of  ventila¬ 
tion  would  be  defeated.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  since  the  heat  effect  is  the 
only  constant  force  that  makes  the  air  and 
moisture  pass  through  the  system,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  stable  be  of  a  size  and 
so  built  that  it  can  be  warmed  by  the 
stock.  For  the  comfort  of  the  animals  and 
the  best  working  of  the  system  there 
should  be  about  500  to  750  cubic  feet  of 
space  per  1,000  pound  animal.  This 
(Continued  on  page  106 ) 


By  A.  M.  GOODMAN 


It  Costs  Less  to  Build  a 
Good  Bawl  Than  It  Does 
To  Run  a  Pool*  One 

Have  you  ever  looked  at  your  bam  from  the  standpoint  of  profit 
or  loss  ?  It  is  a  fact  that  many  farmers,  who  work  hard  to  make 
money ,  are  handicappedmore  than  they  realize  by  badly  arranged , 
poorly  equipped  barns.  Many  have  found  that  it  actually  costs 
less  to  build  a  good  barn  than  it  does  to  run  a  poor  one. 

Before  you  definitely  decide  what  type  of  new  bam  you  are 
going  to  build  or  how  the  old  barn  is  to  be  remodeled;  before  you 
decide  upon  the  exact  size  required  or  how  it  is  to  be  arranged; 
before  you  buy  any  lumber  or  start  any  of  the  work— 

Get  the  Louden  Bam 
Building  Book 

It  tells  how  to  make  every  dollar’s  worth  of  material  count- 
save  carpenter’s  work — get  the  best  bam  for  the  least  money. 

It  explains  ventilation.  It  shows  proper  arrangement  of stalls, 
pens ,  silos , doors, feed  bins, etc. ,  to  save  many  extra  steps  each 
day  and  make  the  bam  most  convenient,  without  additional  cost. 
Over  75  bams  are  pictured  in  this  big  112-page  book — bams  of  all  sizes 
and  for  various  purposes — floor  plans,  details,  information  about  them 
complete.  And  it  tells  how,  with  a  moderate  investment  in  labor-saving 
bam  equipment — steel  stalls,  litter  carriers,  water  bowls,  etc. — you  can 
cut  out  fully  half  the  bam  work  and  eliminate  drudgery,  better  the  health 
and  greatly  increase  the  earning  capacity  of  your  cows. 

Write  Today 

The  Louden  Plan  Book  will  be  sent  free  to 
prospective  bam  builders,  there’s  no  obligation 
attached.  We  manufacture  quality  Bam  Equip¬ 
ment  and  the  benefit  of  our  5  7  years’  experience  in 
helping  thousands  of  other  farmers  plan  and  equip 
better  bams  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Simply  tell  us 
number  and  kind  of  stock  you  wish  to  house,  when 
you  desire  to  start  work,  and  the  book  will  be  sent 
at  once — mail  the  coupon.  „ 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

1 31  Court  St.  (Est- 1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Branches.* 

Albany,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


1FIU-  OUT  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY* 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

I*  131  Court  Street,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
f\  Without  obligation  please  send  BM 
ji  the  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book. 


J. 


,  State.. 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a  barn 

about...... . .  for  (how 

many) ..........  .horses  — . cows. 


Buy  The  Best  Silo 

on  the  Easiest  Terms 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century  the  Harder  has 
been  the  standard  silo  for  Eastern  Farmers.  The 
earliest  Harder  Silos  are  still  giving  service.  The 
new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Now,  you  can  buy  this  genuine  improved  Harder 
Silo  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to  silo 
purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  payments  out  of  your 
milk  checks,  making  the  Harder  pay  for  itself. 


HARDER 


■t&k 


You  owe  it  to  your  business  to  investigate  this  new 
and  different  offer.  Write  for  full  particulars  and  our 
free  book  “Saving  with  Silos.”  Tell  us  how  many  cows 
you  milk  and  we’ll  send  you  also  a  Handy  Pocket 
Record  Book,  arranged  to  show  income  and  outgo, 
profit  and  loss.  You  will  be  pleased. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP.,  BoxF, 


It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  in  colors 
describing  Farm  Trucks  and 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to 
fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 


200  Acres;  4  Horses,  Crops 
22  Cattle,  Furniture;  Only  $6,500 

Just  right  for  large  family  or  partners:  close  village, 
money-making  farms  all  around,  good  markets:  130 
acres  rich  loamy  fields,  30-cow  pasture,  valuable  wood¬ 
land:  250  sugar  maples:  180  apple  trees,  pears,  plums, 
berries,  cherries:  2  sets  buildings:  houses  of  7  and  12 
rooms,  running  water,  large  cement  floor  barns,  silo,  tool, 
poultry,  hog  houses.  Owner  unable  operate.  $6,500  gets  it, 
4  horses,  22  dairy  cattle,  8  hogs,  130  poultry,  full  modern 
Implements,  tools,  furniture,  peas,  potatoes,  oats,  corn, 
beans,  barley,  buckwheat,  vegetables,  hay,  etc.  included 
to  settle  now.  Less  than  %  cash.  Details  page  63  Illus. 
Catalog  Bargains — many  states.  Copy  free.  STROUT 
FARM  AGENCY,  150R,  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


i 


Achievement 


An  engine  terminal  on  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  in  midwinter .  Railroad 
men  must  keep  the  heavy  traffic  mov^ 
irtg  through  all  kinds  of  weather , 


THE  American  railroads  in  1923  hauled  the  largest  ton¬ 
nage  in’their  history — and  with  an  efficiency  of  operation 
never  before  paralleled.  To  this  achievement  the  New  York 


Central  Lines  contributed  a  notable  measure  of  public  service. 


The  very  heavy  program  in  rehabilitation  inaugurated  by 
the  New  York  Central  Lines  immediately  following  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  Federal  control  —  involving  the  expenditure  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  for  new  equipment  and  larger  facil¬ 
ities — placed  this  railroad  system  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
growing  traffic  demands  of  the  great  territory  it  serves. 

While  car  loadings  throughout  the  country  for  1923  showed 
an  increase  of  26.7%  over  1921,  and  15.3%  over  1922,  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  gained  42.7%  over  1921,  and  16.8% 
over  1922. 


The  New  York  Central  program  of  expansion — in  anticipation 
of  the  greater  traffic  demands  of  the  coming  years— is  going 
steadily  on. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


BOSTON  &ALBANY-MICHIGAN  CENTRAL ~ BIG  FOUR  ~  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 


Qeneral  Offices  —466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


FORDS  rtuiMMiles 

on  Gallon  of  Gasabne 

Starts  Easy  at  Zero 

■with  Air  RictionCaiiniretor 

And  vo  guarantee  all  Other  ears 
nearly  double  present  mileage, powes 
and  flexibility,  make  hills  on  high 
formerly  difficult  on  low.  Models 
w  for  any  car,  truck,  tractor,  marine  on 

Stationary  engine.  Makes  old  cars  better  than  new. 
See  our  wonderful  mileage  guarantees  for  other  csrs. 

Ford . 34  ml.  Reo . 24  ml.  Chevro’t.  ,32ml. 

Butck 4. . . 30 mi.  Chaim’s. . .23 ml.  Max’I(25)  30ml. 
Bulck6...24ml.  Olds. 6.... 23 ml.  Nash 6.... 23 ml. 
Hudson... 30 ml.  Paige 6.... 20 ml.  Lincoln 8. .17ml. 

Hupp . 25  ml.  Oaklnd  6.  .24  mi.  StdbkrLt6  23ml. 

Dodge.... 28 ml.  Overi’d4..32ml.  Cole 8.....  17 ml. 
If  your  car  is  not  mentioned  here  send  name  and  model 
forpartieulars  and  ourguarantee  emit.  Agents  wanted. 

SENT  ON  30  DAY’S  FREE  TRIAL 

You  can  drive  any  car  in  heaviest  traffic  without  shift¬ 
ing  gears.  Starts  off  on  high  in  any  weather  without 
priming  or  beating— no  jerking  or  choking.  No  more 
foul  spark  plugs  or  carbon  in  cylinders.  No  leaking  of 
■as  into  crank  case.  Try  it  30  days  on  our  guarantee  of 
money  back  if  not  entirely  satisfied.  No  strings  to 
our  guarantee.  YOU  ARE  THE  JUDGE.  Anyone 
who  can  handle  a  wrench  can  attach  it.  No  boring  of 
new  holee  or  changing  of  operating  mechanism.  Write 
today.  AIR-FRICTION  CARBURETOR  CO. 

297  Raymond  Bldg.  Payton,  Ohio,  U.  S,  A> 


$10.45 


RUSSIAN  SPRINGFIELD  SPORT¬ 
ING  RIFLE,  using  the  U.  S.  Army 
caliber  30,  Mod.  1906  cartridges.  Weight,  8  pounds. 
Length,  42M  inches;  barrel,  22  inches.  Turned  down 
bolt  handle.  Special  price,  $10.46.  Ball  cartridges, 
hard  nose,  $3.50  per  100.  Web  cart.  Belt.  40  cents. 
Reference  catalog,  372  pages,  60  cents.  1924  circular 
for  2  cent  stamp.  Established  1865. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS 
501  Broadway  New  York  City 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Prices 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


"Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Cnmp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  yon 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  eatisf  action. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
service.Gnaranteedfire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  Bave  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Book: 


4o.  162 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

.212-262  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


1*3 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


c^nts^Vonderfu^vaiue^ 
. ..  . _  .  c 1.- n  \in  W(1MEy  ,nst  name  and  address. 


grade  LIQUID  PERFUMt  at  ro  cents. 

^everybody  buys  .SEND  NO  MONEY, just  name  andaddress. 

ri  1  DrorilMK  COMPANY. Deot.  A-''’  CHIC4RO 


r»  A  nrtT^  KT  HP  O  Write  today  for  free  instruction 
s  r\  1  r*.  [  V  1  n  book  and  Record  of  Invention 
*  '*“■  A  v  '  blank.  Send  sketch  or  model 
for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent  Lawyer,  Security  Savings  &  Gom’I  Bank 
Bldg.,  directly  across  street  from  Patent  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Ventilating  Dairy  Barns 

( Continued  from  page  105 ) 

includes  alleys,  walks  and  passages. 
This,  fortunately,  is  about  the  space  now 
found  in  most  stables. 

The  side  walls,  if  of  stone  or  concrete, 
should  be  lined  with  furring  strips  and 
matched  boards  or  lathed  and  plastered. 
If  they  are  of  frame  they  should  be  double 
boarded  on  the  outside  with  paper  be¬ 
tween  and  should  be  lined  with  matched 
boards  on  the  inside.  One  thickness  of 
lumber  over  the  stock  is  enough  if  this 
floor  is  well  covered  with  fodder  or  bed¬ 
ding.  Some  good  authorities  prefer  to 
fill  the  space  between  the  lining  and  the 
outer  siding  with  dry  shavings,  sawdust 
or  cut  straw’.  This  is  undoubtedly  ad¬ 
visable  if  the  filling  can  be  had  without 
too  great  expense.  In  planning  a  ventila¬ 
tion  system  one  should  not  hesitate  to 
thoroughly  insulate  the  walls  of  the  stable 
and  the  outtake  flues.  While  this  is  the 
costly  part  of  the  installation  it  is  the  part 
on  which,  to  a  great  extent,  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  whole  system  depends. 

Where  more  than  one  outtake  flue  is 
needed  it  is  well  to  put  them  in  pairs,  one 
going  up  each  side  of  the  stable  and  the 
pair  emptying  into  one  cupola-  For  barns 
60  feet  long  one  pair  of  outtakes  near 
the  middle  should  be  enough.  For  longer 


A  very  common  error  made  in  installing 
ventilating  system,  is  having  the  flues  and 
heads  entirely  too  small.  This  is  true  in 
the  above  case.  Note  the  line  from  the 
ventilator  head  to  the  eaves,  showing  the 
affect  of  poor  ventilation  between  the 
flue  and  roof. 


barns  two  or  more  pairs  will  be  necessary. 
These  flues  should  be  air  tight  and  heat 
tight  so  that  all  the  warm  air  that  enters 
the  flue  w’ill  reach  the  top  and  stay  as 
warm  as  possible  all  the  way  up.  Three 
thicknesses  of  lumber  and  twro  of  paper 
make  a  good  flue.  Two  thicknesses  of 
boards  with  paper  and  two  to  four  inches 
of  shavings  make  a  better  flue.  Round 
pipe  made  of  galvanized  sheet  iron  makes 
a  very  desirable  outtake  flue  and  one 
that  is  not  hard  to  put  up.  This  may  be 
insulated  by  wrapping  with  at  least  6 
inches  of  paper,  felt,  asbestos  paper  or  by 
cut  straw  held  in  place  by  a  box  made  of 
rough  boards. 

The  outtake  flues  should  start  about  a 
foot  above  the  stable  floor  and  extend 
into  the  cupola  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof. 
If  the  stable  is  built  as  a  “leanto”  beside 
a  storage  barn,  the  flues  may  well  go  up 
the  inside  of  the  storage  barn.  Openings 
into  the  flues  should  be  provided  not 
only  at  the  floor,  but  also  at  the  stable 
ceiling  and  both  of  these  should  have 
slide  doors  to  control  the  passage  of  air. 

The  cross  sectional  area  of  the  flues 
will  depend  upon  the  number  of  cows  the 
stable  will  hold  and  the  vertical  distance 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  stable  to  the  point 
where  the  flue  enters  the  cupola. 

The  following  table  gives  the. approxi¬ 
mate  total  area  of  outtake  flues  in  square 
inches  for  various  numbers  of  cows  in 
barns  of  different  heights : 


No.  of 
cows 

10 

Height  in  feet  from  ceiling  above 
cows  to  ridge  of  barn 

15  SO  25  30  35 

10 

10 

537 

438 

380 

340 

311 

287 

269 

11 

591 

483 

417 

374 

342 

318 

295 

12 

646 

528 

447 

408 

373 

345 

324 

13 

700 

572 

495 

443 

404 

374 

350 

14 

752 

614 

532 

476 

434 

402 

376 

15 

809 

654 

572 

512 

468 

432 

404 

16 

862 

704 

609 

545 

497 

459 

431 

17 

916 

748 

647 

579 

528 

489 

458 

18 

969 

791 

686 

612 

560 

517 

485 

19 

1021 

824 

721 

644 

590 

545 

511 

20 

1075 

880 

760 

680 

622 

575 

538 

The  total  flue  area  for  larger  number  of 
cows  may  be  found  by  adding  together 
the  areas  for  numbers  given.  For  ex- 
( Continued  on.  page  107 ) 


AMAZING 

J\en> 


xfooj ; 


C„_f  C„oa  Here  is  the  most  wonderful  book 
ucul  r  Tee  on  Strawberries  ever  published 
Written  bythe  world’s  greatest  strawberry  ex¬ 
pert.  Gives  his  secrets  for  growing  the  big  crops 
'  of  fancy  strawberries  that  won  him  fame  and  for. 
tune.  It  pictures  and  describes  18  of  the  best  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  and  three  of  the  world  ’a  greatest  Even 
bearers  which  produce  big  crops  of  delicious  berries 
from  early  summer  until  snow  flies. 

Read  how  Geo.  Beaudetto  of  Michigan  made  $1800,00 
from  one  acre  of  Kellogg  Strawbarriee  and  how  a  . -  —Cl 
girl  in  New  York  state  made  $140.00  caah  profit  from  hir 
Kellogg  Garden, 

Send  for  this  book  right  now 
and  team  bow  to  grow  Kellogg 
Strawberries'  ‘The  KelioggWay  ” 
and  turn  roar  garden  or  back¬ 
yard  into  e  ‘  ‘Strawberry  Gold 
Mine.' 

Just  send  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postcard  or 
iD  a  letter — that’s  allc  The 
book  is  Free. 


R.  M.  Kellogg  Co. 

Box  3110 

[Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


f|00  Dollars 
’cash  Prized 


For  the  Largest  Tomatoes 

You  can  share  in  this  money— it  is 
open  to  all  our  customers.  The  only  condi¬ 
tion  is  that  the  tomatoes  be  Isbell’a  Colossal— the 
the  finest  quality  and  largest  grown. 


12  Cash  Prizes 

There  are  twelve  prizes — all  cash.  Have  a 

bumper  crop  of  this  finest  variety — big  yielding,  deli¬ 
cious  tomatoes,  that  bring  top  prices  and  are  prize  win- 
ners  at  county  and  state  f  airs—andshare  in  these  cash  awards. 


Details  in  Free  Catalog 

All  details  of  these  Prize  Awards  ere  given 
in  the  big  Isbell’s  1924  Seed  Annual — the 
most  complete  and  authoritative  book  of  its 
kind.  It  tells  you  howtochoosegarden,  field 
and  flower  seed,  gives  information  on  soil  and  cultural 
directions  for  all  crops  and  is  p,.  _____ 

brim  full  of  money-making  FREE 

suggestions  on  choosing  seeds 
ana  caring  for  crops.  It’s  FREE! 

Send  for  your  copy  today. 

S,M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

196MECHANIC  ST 
Jackson  (61)  Michigan 


ALBA  MARL 

90%  Lime  Carbonate 

NATURE’S  SOIL  REMEDY 


Cures  Sour  Soils.  Quick  Acting. 
Aids  Fertilization 
Increases  Crop  Yield 

LOW  in  COST 

For  prices  and  details  write  to 

ALBA  MARL  LIME  COMPANY 

Charles  Town,  Jefferson  County.  W.  Va. 


000  SEEDS 


Grown  From  Select  Stocl 


—None  Better— 54  year 

selling  good  seeds  to  satisfy 
customers.  Prices  below  a 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  al 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  o 
vegef  ables  and  flowers.  Sent 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford,  W 


CLOVER 


S7.50  bushel;  Grimm  Alfali 
S22.50;  Alfalfa  S8.00;  Suds 
S3. 00-  Red  top  S2  00:  Fa 
tucky  Blue  Grass  S3.0I 
Caneseed  S1.00,  Kaffir  $1,25.  Millet  S1.00;  Red  Clovi 
•S12.50,  Sweet  Clover  S8.00.  Orchard  Grass  S2.50:  Timotl 
S3. 50;  Alsike  S9  50,  Seed  Corn  SI  50,  MiloS1.35:  Unhulli 
Clover  S3. 50 — we  live  where  tt  grows,  ship  from  sever 
warehouses  and  save  you  freight.  Satisfaction  or  mow 
back,  order  from  this  ad  or  ask  for  sample:  5%  discom 
on  five  bushel  orders;  get.  your  order  in  while  stocks  ai 
complete. 


Meiers  Seed  and  Grain  Co.,  Salina,  Kan 


J  1  Preserves  all  Wood- y 

work  on  Farms  &Lr 


Guaranteed  to 
doublethe  life  of 
>  yourSilos,  Shingles, 
v  Barns.  Fence  Posts, 
Tanks,  etc.  Keeps  Mites, 
it  of  Hen-Houses. 

Write  to'  Circulars 


Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 
Dept.  J93  Milwaukee.  W» 


Steel  Wheels 


iy  other  wheels,  OflQT 
(/service.  Make 


Cheaper  than  an: 
figuring  years  of  service,  j*ituw 
any  wagon  good  as  no w _ Low  ►.  gj) 


down — easy  to  load.  No  repairs. 
EMDSOEReduced prices  Catalog  ft®? 

fctnrmCrwfg.co.,Bos.79,  Otonw* 


Ventilating  Dairy  Barns 

{Continued  from  'page  106 ) 

ample,  if  the  stable  bolds  33  cows  and  the 
distance  from  the  ceiling  to  cupola  is  25 
feet,  we  take  the  combined  area  for  20 
Lid  13,  443  plus  680  or  16  and  17,  545 
plus  579.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
table  gives  the  total  outtake  area  in 
square  inches.  If  two  or  four  flues  are 
used  they  will  each  have  an  area  of  one- 
Mf  or  one-fourth  this  total. 

I  The  intake  flues  should  generally  have 
L  total  area  three-fourths  that  of  the  out- 
|  takes.  There  should  be  from  four  to  six 
of  these  to  each  outtake  and  they  should 
be  well  distributed  about  the  stable  so 
that  fresh  air  will  be  brought  in  at  all 
parts.  These  should  start  on  the  outside 
5  or  6  feet  below  the  ceiling,  pass  up 
outside  of,  inside  of,  or  through  the 
stable  wall  and  open  near  the  ceiling  on 
the  inside.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  intakes  carry  cold  air  and  that  if 
they  are  brought  up  through  the  wall  or 
within  the  stable  the  moisture  of  the  warm 
stable  air  will  condense  on  them  if  they 
are  not  well  insulated  (similar  to  the  out¬ 
take  flues).  The  intakes  that  are  furthest 
from  the  outtakes  may  open  at  the  side 
walls,  those  nearest  (10  to  12  feet)  the 
outtakes  should  be  carried  to  the  center 
of  the  barn,  if  the  outtakes  are  at  the  side 
walls.  Outtakes  and  intake  openings 
should  not  be  close  together  as  this  ar¬ 
rangement  does  not  permit  the  fresh  air 
to  circulate  well  through  the  stable,  and 
does  allow  the  cold  incoming  air  to  enter 
and  chill  the  air  in  the  outtake  flues.  In¬ 
take  flues  should  have  a  damper  to  control 
the  flow  of  air,  and  should  be  screened 
with  half-inch  mesh  hardward  cloth  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  coarse  dirt  and 
vermin.  The  intake  flues  may  be  made 
of  board  or  galvanized  sheet-iron  pipe. 
In  the  case  the  latter  is  used  they  may  be 
fitted  with  ordinary  stove-pipe  dampers. 
For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may 
consider  using  round  pipe  for  flues  the 
following  table  of  diameters,  areas  and 
equivalent  squares  is  inserted. 


diameter  of  Circle 

Area 

Size  of  equivalent 
square 

6 

28.3 

5}4 

7 

38.5 

6  X 

8 

50.3 

7 

9 

63.5 

8 

10 

78.5 

8M 

ioj2 

12 

113.0 

14 

154.0 

12  % 

16 

201.0 

14M 

18 

253.0 

15J4 

20 

314.0 

17H 

24 

453,0 

21 K 

30 

707.0 

26  y2 

36 

1018.0 

3V/i 

There  still  remains  to  be  answered  the 
ever-present  question,  when  is  the  best 
time  to  install  a  ventilating  system? 
There  are  so  many  things  to  consider  that 
doubtless  the  best  answer  is: — just  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  at  it.  The  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part  is  putting  in  the  outtake  flues. 
If  they  are  put  in  in  the  early  summer  the 
barns  are  usually  empty  so  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  way.  However,  when 
the  barn  is  empty  it  is  a  long  way  from 
the  ceiling  of  the  stable  to  the  ridge  of  the 
barn.  A  good  deal  of  scaffolding  and  long 
ladders  are  needed,  and  many  men  get 
weak  in  the  knees  with  so  much  open 
space  immediately  below  them.  In  the 
fall  and  early  winter  when  the  barns  are 
full  is  an  ideal  time  to  build  the  upper 
ends  of  the  outtakes.  These  can  be 
constructed  down  to  the  hay  after  which 
additional  sections  can  be  up  on  as  condi¬ 
tions  permit.  If  occasion  demands  that 
the  intake  flues  be  carried  to  the  center  of 
the  stable,  these  may  be  built  on  the 
mow  floor  if  the  barn  is  empty,  or  on  the 
ceiling  of  stable  if  there  is  fodder  in  the 
mows.  The  inside  of  the  stable  may  be 
ceiled  at  any  time.  This  is  a  good  inside 
job  for  a  cold  winter  day.  As  the  work 
need  not  all  be  done  at  once  it  is  not  a 
bad  plan  to  build  the  upper  part  of  the 
outtakes  in  the  early  winter  and  line 
the  stable  during  the  cold  days  that 
follow. 

Dormant  Spray  for  Scale 

{Continued  from  page  100) 

little  insects  under  the  scale  move  about. 
Bv  applying  the  spray  to  the  tree  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  spray  material 


that  adhers  to  the  surface  ot  the  bark,  ana 
are  destroyed.  The  same  with  the  mites. 
It  is  impossible  to  kill  the  blister  mite 
during  the  summer  as  at  that  time  it  is 
on  the  inside  or  between  the  surfaces  of 
the  leaf  doing  it’s  damage. 

Advantage  of  Commercially  Prepared  Stock 

Where  you  have  only  a  limited  orchard 
it  is  undoubtedly  better,  more  convenient 
and  satisfactory  to  use  the  commercially 
prepared  lime-sulphur.  However,  where 
a  man  has  extensive  orchards  it  sometimes 
pays  to  build  a  regular  “cooker”  for  the 
preparation  of  the  material.  Many 
extensive  fruit-growers  use  the  commercial 
material  due  to  it’s  convenience  and  uni¬ 


form  strength,  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  shows  a  convenient  device  for 
doing  home-mixing.  The  caldron  is  used 
for  the  actual  mixing  while  the  tank  is 
used  for  heating  water. 

The  materials  used  consist  of  20  pounds 
of  lump  or  caustic  lime,  15  pounds  of 
sulphur  and  50  gallons  of  water.  It  is 
most  easily  prepared  by  using  steam  as  a 
heating  agent  where  very  large  quantities 
are  used.  However,  a  large  iron  kettle  is 
permissable  as  long  as  the  ingredients  are 
constantly,  vigorously  and  thoroughly 
stirred  during  the  entire  time  they  are 
cooking.  Place  the  lime  in  the  kettle  and 
add  a  few  gallons  of  the  hot  water  to 
start  the  lime  slaking.  Do  not  add  the 


water  so  rapixuy  tnat  you  arown  tne  lime. 
When  the  lime  starts  slaking,  add  the 
sulphur  gradually,  sitrring  the  mixture 
vigorously  and  constantly.  Add  about 
another  dozen  gallons  of  water  and  boil 
hard  for  an  hour.  Then  dilute  with  more 
hot  water  until  there  are  fifty  gallons. 
It  is  well  to  fill  the  kettle  with  fifty  gallons 
of  water  before  you  proceed  to  get  the 
fifty-gallon  mark. 

The  solution  is  applied  while  it  is  hot. 
However,  before  it  is  applied  be  sure 
to  strain  it  carefully  as  the  material 
contains  much  sediment.  If  you  fail 
to  do  this  you  will  experience  all 
kinds  of  trouble  with  nozzles  becoming 
clogged. 


Sensational  Building  0 iter* 


Harris  Brothers  Company  lead  today  as  during  the  past  thirty-two  years  in  the  sale  of  building 
material  and  general  supplies.  And  this  announcement  is  probably  the  greatest  we  have  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  brings  you  the  chance  you’ve  hoped  and  waited  for.  Our  stock  today  is  complete,  but 
there  is  no  telling  how  long  it  will  last  at  such  low  prices  as  these.  So  don’t  delav!  Order  direct  from  this 
announcement.  Our  well-known  guarantee  protects  you  in  every  purchase,  large  or  small. 

_  -  —  fbfi 


Roofing 


^$31 


00 


Galvanize 
Sheets 

RSP  100  sq.  ft. 
o.  WA-21.  Heavy 

weight  overhauled  gal¬ 
vanized  roofing  or  siding 
Sheets,  2  J4  inch  corru- 

fated.  Good  condition, 
’ainted  red.  Per  square 

&!"°.T™.$3.00 

No.  WA-22.  Medium  weight  over¬ 
hauled,  painted,  2 H  -in.  corrugated 
roofing  and  siding  sheets,  per  QO  en 
square  of  100  square  leet . 

Roll  Roofing 

No.  WA-24.  New  heavy  weight  red  or 
gray  green  slate  coated  roofing.  Per 
roll  of  108  square  feet  with  4>1  on 

trimmings . wl,Ov 

No.  WA-25.  Heavy  weight  smooth  sur¬ 
faced  roofing.  Per  roll  of  108  <£  1  Af\ 

square  feet  with  trimmings . «P  A  »txv/ 


St 


Lumber&Milhrork 


Q 


work  #? every  kind  here  in  America's 
greatest  stocks.  Some  idea  of  the  big 
savings  can  be  had  from  the  four 
bargains  below.  Mail  Coupon  Todayl 

All 


$2.95 

No.  WA-105. 

Economy  Spe¬ 
cial,  5  cross 
raised  panel  fir 
doors,  size  2  ft. 
6  in.  x  6  ft.  6  in., 
1%  in.  thick. 

-$2.95 


No.  WA-106.  Two 

light  24  x  20  in. 
glazed  check  raU 
windows,  1  54  in. 
thick.  Outside 
measure  2  ft.  4K  x 
3  ft.  io  (o  oe 
in.  Each 


NO.  WA-107. 

Window  screen, 
size  2  ft.  4 Ys  in. 
x  3  ft.  1154  in.— 
1J4  in.  thick. 
Black  wire  and 
frames.! 

Eachd 


$1.35 


House  85 
Paint  * 


No.  WA-12.  Guaranteed 

best  quality  house  paint  in 
white,  black  and  26  non-fad^ 
Ing  colors. 

Per  gal . . 


50  uuunau- 

$1.85 


No.  WA-108. 

Special  com¬ 
bination  screen 
and  storm 
door.  Size  2 
ft.  8H  in.  x  7 
ft.  1  in.  Paint- 
e  d  gray 
Quickly  chang¬ 
ed.  Complete 

$6.15 


Poultry  Netting  f 

$275 


Guaranteed  Plumbing' 


Bam  Paint 

No.  WA-13.  Guaranteed  barn  or  garage 
paint.  Bed,  yellow  and  O  C 

maroon .  Per  gallon . v  *  Si 

Green  slate  or  red,  per  gallon . $1.50 

■"  "  e  ■ 

Best  Varnishes 

No.  WA-70.  Best  wearing  <£9  Off 

floor  varnish,  per  gal . «J»iGi»AhJ 

No.  WA-71.  Best  inside  spar  varnish. 
per  gal . $2.75 

Painted  Barbed  Wire 


Per 

Bale 


Best  quality  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized  Bessemer  steel  wire 
poultry  netting.  Made  of 
19  gauge  wire  in  2  Inch  mesh.  Two 
heights.  Bales  contain  150  lineal  feet. 
These  low  prices  made  possible  by  a  special 
purchase. 

No.  WA-300.  36  in.  high; 

per  bale . 

No.  WA-305.  72  In.  high;  Aft 

per  bale. . . . 


.$2.75 


Hog 

Fence 


Enameled 

Sink 


No.  WA-6.  Made  of 
No.  11  top  wire  and 
No.  14  Intermediate 
wire  and  stay  wires. 
Spaced  6  in.  apart,  3, 
354,4,454,554  and  6 
in.,  spaced  from  bot¬ 
tom  upwards.  Barbpd 
bottom.  26  in.  n  A  _ 
high,  per  rod.  .Mb 
32in.mgh,perrod30c 
Largest  stocks  of 
field  fencing  at 
lowest  prices. 


No.  WA-lO.  White 
porcelain  enameled 
roll  rim  kitchen 
sinks  furnished 
complete  with  two 
faucets  and  trap. 
Size  18  in.  x  24  in. 

$12.00 

Size  18  In.  x 

30  in . $13.00 

Size  20  in.  x 

30  in . $14.00 


Per 

Reel 


n 


40 


$26.50  $11.50 


$26.00 

No.  WA-110.  Low 

pattern  closet  outfit 
with  white  bowl,  ma¬ 
hogany  finished  seat 
and  cover.  W  h  i*t  e 

vitreous  china  tank.  -  — 

No.  WA-125.  Bathroom  outfit  consisting  of  low  closet  outfit,  £0  CA 
bathtub  and  lavatory  as  described.  Complete,  special  at...wv*in/v 


No.  WA-115.  Enam¬ 
eled  bathtub  5  ft.  long, 
30  in.  wide.  Complete 
with  nickel  plated 
double  bath  cock,  waste 
and  overflow. 


No.WA-120.  White 
porcelain  enameled  lav¬ 
atory.  18  x  21  Ins. 
with  nickel  plated  fau¬ 
cets  and  brass  trap. 


Wall  Board 

Per  Square  Foot  ^  ^ 

No.  WA-5.  Gold  Medal  wall- 
board1  furnished  In  48  in.  width. 
Lengths  up  to  12  ft.  Ql_ 
Brice  per  sq.  ft . . . 

Plaster  Board 

No.  WA-6.  Finest  quality 

plaster  board  %  in.  thick.  All 
sizes  in  stock.  Our  price  for 
sheets  size  48  x  32  or  36  X  48 

Per  sq.ft .  4  c 


Complete  Stocks  of  Plumbing 

Supplies 

Experts  are  waiting  here  to  help  you  plan  your  water  works  and 
sewage  systems.  Our  big  stocks  are  complete  with  everything 
needed  to  install  modern  plumbing  equipment  of  every  kind. 
Lowest  prices  prevail  at  all  times  on  big  stocks  of  plumbing^fix- 
tures,  pipe  fittings,  valves,  soil  pipe,  etc. 


No.  WA-200.  Painted  barbed 
wire,  made  of  12  gauge  open 
hearth  steel  wire  with  4  point 
barbs,  spaced  3  in.  apart.  58  lb.  reels, 
contain  700  ft.  <£1  Af\ 

Price  per  reel . 1 «  **  v 

No.  WA-205.  112  lb.  reels,  containing 

1400  ft.  Per  reel . . $2.75 


No.  WA-105.  Smooth  galvanized  6  and  9 

gauge  wire,  suitable  for  fences,  grape  vines 
and  general  purposes.  One-piece  rolls  of 
100  lbs.  <£o  9C 

Per  roll . . . <pJ»aJ 


No.  WA-110.  Smooth  galvanized  fence 

wire,  9  to  14  gauge.  In  100  lb.  bundles. 
250  ft.  lengths  and  longer  in  <£9  QC 
each  bundle.  Per  100  lbs . 


Mixed 

Nails 


Pipe  Fittings 


No.  WA-20.  Iron 

pipe  in  random 
lengths  with  coup¬ 
lings.  All  sizes,  g 
One  inch,  per  ft.  DC 
1 M  in.,  per  ft . 8c 

1  in.,  per  ft . 9c 

2  in.,  per  ft . 12c 


Heating  Plants 

We  offer ,  everything 
needed  to  install  mod¬ 
ern  steam,  warm  air 
and  hot  water  heating 
systems  for  new 
or  remodeled  buildings 
at  lowest  prices.  Our 
engineers  will  help  you. 
Send  a  rough  sketch 
of  your  building  show- 
i’ng  size  of  rooms, 
doors,  and  windows. 


Hog  Troughs 

No.  WA-7.  Strong 
troughs  for  hogs, 
sheep  and  cattle. 
Heavy  steel.  Size  12 
in.  wide,  5  ft.  g  4  qjj 
long.  Each DliDD 
8  ft.  long,  each. .  $2.95 
10  ft.  long,  each.  $3.95 
SPECIAL:  Troughs 
2  ft.  long.  Each  . .  85c 


Cream  Separators 

No.  WA-80.  Latest  patented'  exclusive 
improved  design.  Fully  guaranteed. 


Size 

No. 

*1 

*% 


Cap.  lbs. 
perjjhr. 

*175 
*250 
375 


Sale 
Price 
*$31.50 
*  35.00 
49.00 


Size 
No. 
5 
7 
9 


Cap.  lbs.  Sale 
per  hr.  Price 
500  $54.00 

750  62.00 

950  68.00 


‘Indicates  table  sizes.  All  machines  are  ready 
for  shipments  from  Minn.,  Pa.  and  Chicago.  3 
per  cent  discount  is  allowed  if  cash  is  sent  with 
order.  


Gasoline  Engines 


No.WA-30.Handy 

assortment  of  new 
wire  nails.  All  sizes 
from  3  penny  to  40 
penny.  Put  up  in 
100  lb.  kegs. 

Price,  <>9  95 
per  keg 


Mixed 

Bolts 


No.  WA-184.  Best 

assortment  of  mixed 
bolts  for  use  in  home 
and  on  farm.  Includes 
sizes  up  to  7A  in.  di¬ 
ameter.  8  in.  long 
in  50  lb. 
Special 


Put  up 
boxes, 
price, 
per  box. 


$2.75 


Builders’  Hardware 


Biggest  selection,  newest 
and  best  designs  of 
builders’  hardware  will 
be  found  In  our  complete 

No^WA-lSO.  Genuine 
bronze  cylinder  lock  sets. 

Each . $8.25 

No.  WA-165.  Genuine 
bronze  bit  keylock  sets. 

Each . ...  $3.00 

No.  WA-170.  Wrought 
steel  plated  inside  lock 
sets.  Each . .  85c 


Ball  Tipped  Door  Butts 


No.  WA-150.  Electro-plated 
planished  ball  tipped  butts  in 
antique  copper  or  lemon  brass 
finishes.  214  in.  x  qa_ 

214  in.,  pair . Ol/L. 

3  x  3  in.;  pair . 32c 

za  to.  s  3 Yi,  in.:  pair. ...  33c 


No.  WA-90.  Guaranteed  gasoline 
engine  with  Webster  oscillating  mag¬ 
neto.  Full  power.  Sure  starter,  and 


steady  worker.  AU  sizes.  9A0Q 
7  H.  P.  size,  special  at...  10U— 

Harris  Brothers  Co. 

Dept.  W.A.  505  35T-?&IronSts.  ChictacfoML 


MAirffiScogssS 

Harris  Brothers  Co., 

Dept.  w.  A. 5to  late8t  free 

Without  following: 


catalogs^ 

Name - 

Address 


THIS  IS  YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 

The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

ET  VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 

1  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS;  Mam¬ 
moth  Pekin  ducks;  White  Wyandotte  cockerels; 
Pearl  guineas.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanford- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS— Good 
type  birds,  farm  raised,  must  please  or  money 
refunded,  eggs.  I.  B.  ZOOK,  Ronks,  Pa.,  Box  A. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  $6, 
ganders  $7.  Fine  White  Leghorn  cockerels  S3 
and  $4  each.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK,  Mat- 
tituck,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  LEGHORN  and  single  comb  Black 
Minorca  cockerels.  Also  both  rose  and  single 
comb  Black  Minorca  eggs,  large  size,  $1  per 
dozen,  post-paid.  S.  G.  THOMAS,  Cassville, 
N.  Y. 


PREMIUM  BUFF  ROCKS,  registered 
Guernseys,  registered  Collies.  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Regal-Dorcas 
strain.  Grand  layers  of  large  eggs.  Choice 
cockerels,  $3.50  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
R.  L.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Strong, 
vigorous,  true  to  breed.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  etc.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  1,200  miles.  Catalog  free.  W.  F.  HILL- 
POT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS — From  Free  Range  Heavy 
Producing,  High  Class  Stock,  Leading  Varieties. 
LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa. 
Box.  V. 


ANCON  AS.  Single  comb.  Excellent  hens, 
pullets.  $2.00,  $3.00,  $5.00.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  Order  Today.  G.  SIMMS,  Box  A, 
Lake,  New  York. 


STATE-TESTED  HENS,  pullets,  cockerels. 
Extra  chicks  from  vigorous,  pure-bred,  state- 
tested  flocks.  Six  breeds,  separate  farms.  Safe 
delivery,  moderate  price.  E.  COYLE, 
Branchport,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Single  Comb  An- 
conas.  Official  standard  production-bred 
guaranteed  stock,  chicks,  eggs.  Special  pre¬ 
paid  prices  on  incubators,  brooders.  Conkey’s 
Feeds.  Circulars.  OWNLAND  FARMS, 
Hammond,  New  York. 


TURKEYS 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  with 
good  size  and  plumage.  Pairs  and  trios  not 
akin.  JOHN  D.  SMITH,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Bronze  turkeys,  hens  $8, 
toms  $10.  MRS.  H.  MEIER,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  1. 


THOROUGHBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
TURKEYS — Goldbank  Strain,  heavy  stock, 
nicely  bronzed.  Enclose  stamp  with  communi¬ 
cation.  MAUDE  MILLS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUR¬ 
KEYS — Size,  quality  and  feather.  Hardy 
northern  raised.  Fine  breeding  stock.  FLOR¬ 
ENCE  MCNICKLE,  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  work¬ 
ing  Shepherds  and  pups.  MAPLE  ISLAND 
FARMS,  Canton,  N.  Y.,  R.  3. 


PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUR¬ 
KEYS,  beautiful  coloring,  $10,  $15.  HOMER 
HAWLEY,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large, 
pure-bred,  healthy  stock.  Hens  hatched  spring 
of  1923,  $8.  Toms  $12.  WILLIAM  W. 
KETCH,  Cohocton,  New  York. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— You 
should  order  your  breeding  stock  at  once,  toms 
$10,  hens  $8.  Three  hens  $21.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  GEORGE  A.  BLAIR,  Lebanon, 
N.  Y. 


TURKEYS — Hens  and  Toms— -with  size 
and  quality.  Pairs  and  trios  no  akin.  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett, 
White  Holland,  write,  WALTER  BROS.,  Pow¬ 
hatan  Point,  Ohio. 


SWINE 


LARGE  PROLIFIC  BERKS  HIRES — 
Headed  by  Real  Type  10th;  all  ages;  both  sexes; 
highest  quality;  lowest  prices.  C.  A.  EL- 
DREDGE,  Marion,  N.  Y. 


PLEASANT  HILL  BERKSHIRES,  bred 
sows,  young  boars  and  fall  pigs.  DAY  & 
YOUNG,  Washington,  Pa.,  R.  D.  16. 


BIG  TYPE  O.  I.  C.  REGISTERED  PIGS; 
8  weeks  $10  each;  pairs  no  akin;  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  breeding.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  REM¬ 
INGTON  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y, 


FURS  WANTED 


AUTO  TIRES.  30  x  3,  30  x  3 14,  32  and  34  x 
4.  No  use  for  them.  Will  sell  cheap  or  ex¬ 
change  for  Raw  Furs.  G.  SIMMS,  Lake,  New 
York. 


CATTLE  , 


REGISTERED  TWO-YEAR  OLD  AYR¬ 
SHIRE  HEIFERS,  fresh  between  Feb.  15  and 
May  1.  Good  size  and  breeding,  under  Federal 
supervision.  No  reactors.  Farmers’  prices. 
F.  G.  MEAD,  Andover,  N.  Y. 


COLANTHA  BULL  (Holstein)  nearly  one 
year  old,  sired  by  31  pound  grandson  of  Colan- 
tha  Johanna  Lad.  Fine  individual,  ready  for 
service.  Dam  is  a  show  cow  with  good  A.  R.  O. 
record.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL  &  SONS, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


$1,000  BUYS  HERD  of  eight  T.  B.  tested 
registered  Ayrshires  having  type,  production, 
breeding.  REED  CHAMPLIN,  Alfred  Sta., 


FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  GUERNSEY 
BULL  CALVES,  Langwater  Warrior,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  and  Proud  Don  breeding,  $35  up.  Ac¬ 
credited  herd.  G.  LEWIS  COLLINS,  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


FANCY  BRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  JOHN 
D.  SMITH,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


DOGS.  All  Kinds.  Cheap.  C.  O.  D. 
Trial.  Dog  Feed,  Medicine  Supplies.  Free 
Book  Doctoring  and  Feeding.  KASKASKIA 
KENNELS  AMAG,  Herrick,  Ill. 


HONEY 


HONEY — Light  clover  postpaid  3rd  zone, 
5  lbs.  $1.05,  Dark  95c.  Price  list  free.  ROS- 
COE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  A.,  Dundee,  New  York 


HONEY.  5  lbs.  Clover  $1.10,  10  lbs.  $2, 
buckwheat  $1  and  $1.75.  Postpaid  first  three 
zones.  60  lbs.  here  Clover  $7.50,  Buckwheat  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.25,  10  lbs.  $2.15 
postage  paid.  J.  C.  ABBOTT,  Northampton, 
Mass. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2; 
buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  60  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat, 
$6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  and  used  Buckeye  double 
walled  bee  hives.  Five  of  each.  Also  other  good 
hives.  Write  for  bargain  prices.  W.  P.  DAN¬ 
IELSON,  Thompson,  Pa. 


CHOICE  CLOVER  HONEY— 5  lbs.,  $1.10, 
Buckwheat,  90c.  Postpaid.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  SAMUEL  N1LEWSKI,  Amsbry,  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FARM  FOR  SALE  near  Salisbury,  where 
farming  pays.  Fertile  soil,  good  markets  and 
fine  macadam  roads.  For  full  particulars 
address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury, 
Md. 


FOR  SALE. — One  of  the  best  valley  farms  in 
central  New  York,  600  acres,  fully  equipped. 
Beautiful  lake  on  farm.  No  agents.  For  full 
particulars  write  M.  B.  SHEFF,  516  Warren 
Street,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. — Hunterdon  County,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Eighty-acre  farm;  near  White  House  and 
Far  Hills;  well  equipped;  level;  fertile,  limestone 
soil,  eleven-room  house,  steam  heat,  acetylene 
light,  bathroom,  gravity  system,  running  spring 
water  at  house  and  dairy  barn,  grain  barn, 
poultry  house,  garage,  silo,  stables,  etc.  Ad¬ 
joining  farm  of  160  acres  also  for  sale.  J.  D. 
CRAIG,  Oldwick,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED 


ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17  to 
65,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions, 
$117-$250,  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR. 
OZMENT,  258,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  immediately. 


WANTED — Salesman  with  automobile,  by 
large  oil  and  paint  company  to  call  upon  farmers 
and  auto  owners.  Previous  experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Excellent  opportunity.  Address  at  once 
THE  LENNOX  OIL  &  PAINT  CO.,  Dept. 
Sales,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WANTED:  Farmer,  married,  who  has  ex¬ 
perience  with  sheep.  Opportunity  to  share  in 
profits  of  a  paying  sheep  farm.  Give  facts  about 
yourself  and  references.  BOX  114,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— MEN  to 
train  for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads 
nearest  their  homes — everywhere;  beginners 
$200,  later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $300- 
$350  monthly  (which  position?).  BOX  319, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  . 


WANTED — Live  insurance  salesmen  for 
Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania.  Men  capable 
of  building  a  permanent  business  for  the  future. 
Experience  not  essential.  Write  fully  regarding 
yourself.  BOX  320,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Rather  the  Tortoise  Than  the  Hare 

( Continued  from  page  95) 


banker  makes  in  regard  to  investments 
are  not  likely  to  be  disastrous. 

Above  all  take  plenty  of  time  to  get  all 
the  information  available  before  you 
make  any  investment.  One  of  the  favor¬ 
ite  tricks  of  the  stock  promoter  is  to  urge 
haste  telling  his  victim  that  unless  he 
acts  without  delay  the  price  of  the  stock 
he  is  offering  will  advance.  Don’t  be 
deceived.  There  is  never  any  hurry  about 
investing  money.  It  probably  took  you  a 
long  time  to  earn  and  save.  Why  then 
be  in  a  hurry  to  turn  your  funds  over  to 
somebody  else  to  take  care  of  for  you. 
Speculators  often  have  to  make  quick 
decisions;  investors  never. 

Exercise  the  utmost  caution  in  the 
matter  of  securities  of  new  companies. 
They  are  almost  without  exception 
speculative.  Give  the  preference  to  home 
investments.  If  you  are  a  farmer  in 
New  York  it  is  very  foolish  of  you  to  go 
into  partnership  with  an  oil  producer  in 
Texas.  Unless  it  is  a  mortgage  on  real 
estate  with  the  value  of  which  you  are 
personally  acquainted  or  an  appraisal  of 
which  is  available  by  competent  and  dis¬ 
interested  experts  do  not  buy  something 
you  cannot  sell.  That  rule  alone  will  cut 
out  most  promotions.  How  shall  you  tell 
whether  or  not  the  security  can  be  sold? 
Again  the  best  way  is  to  ask  your  bank 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


GLADIOLAS — Finest  varieties.  Write  for 
free  descriptive  price  list.  Address  EMANUEL 
BUECHLY,  Greenville,  O. 


MILLIONS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS.  Direct  to  growers  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Write  for  our  20TH  CENTURY 
CATALOG — IT’S  FREE — and  will  save  you 
from  25%  to  50%  on  every  order.  TOWN¬ 
SENDS  NURSERY,  15  Vine  St.,  SalLsbury, 
Maryland. 


BLISS,  the  wonderful  new7  strawberry 
developed  at  the  experiment  station.  Rich  in 
flavor,  large  and  productive.  Plants  dollar 
dozen,  postpaid.  Circular  free.  A.  B.  KAT- 
KAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


QUAKER  HILL  CERTIFIED  OATS— 
Famous  Cornellian  outyields  nearest  rival  in 
college  tests  by  10%.  Empire,  one  of  next  best, 
outyields  ordinary  oats  by  20  to  40  bushels  per 
acre.  Either  strain  will  increase  your  profits. 
Write  today  for  yield  records,  inspection  reports 
and  prices. — K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Quaker  Hill 
Farm,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS— Send  for  new  20- 
page  illustrated  catalog  of  125  beautiful  varieties. 
HOWARD  J.  GILLET,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES — Cobbler,  Ohio,  Spaulding,  others. 
CHARLES  FORD,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MAKE  MONEY.  Learn  to  manufacture  per¬ 
fumes  at  home.  With  paper  10c.  Address 
GOODWIN,  100  E.  124  Street,  New  York  City. 


ALL  WOOL  YARN  for  sale  from  manufac¬ 
turer,  75c.  up  per  pound.  Golf  and  plain  socks. 
Free  samples.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony, 
Maine. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  well 
bred  $1.50  each.  Sharpies  separator  500  lb., 
used  4  months  $65.  White  Lily  Electric  washer, 
new  $70.  H.  VAN  KUREN,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 


BEST  PRINTING,  least  money.  HON¬ 
ESTY  FARM  PRESS,  Putney,  Vermont. 


ACETYLENE  FIXTURES— All  kinds  by 
parcel  post.  Globes,  lighters,  burners,  sad¬ 
irons,  hot  plates,  etc.  New7  and  used  generators 
and  parts  at  bargain  prices.  Circulars  free. 
C.  A.  BROWN,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  25c 
per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 


FREE  BOOK — Prophet  Elijah  coming  before 
Jesus.  Convincing  Bible  evidence.  MEGIDDO 
MISSION,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS. 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS.  Men’s  Shirts.  Easy  to  sell.  Big 
demand  everywhere.  Make  $15.00  daily. 
Undersell  stores.  Complete  line.  Exclusive 
patterns.  Free  Samples.  CHICAGO  SHIRT 
MANUFACTURERS,  241  W.  Van  Buren, 
Factory  222,.  Chicago. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


BUTTERFLY  APRONS  39c,  “Miss  Sara¬ 
toga”  house  dresses  $1.39;  both  $1.75.  Agents 
wanted.  BENNETTS  GARMENTS,  Schuyler- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for 
household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  time. 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


bow  much  they  will  loan  you  on  this  bond 
or  stock  in  case  you  buy  it.  Banks  do  not 
make  loans  on  collateral  they  cannot 
dispose  of.  If  it  is  not  good  enough  for 
someone  else  to  buy  of  you,  why  should 
it  be  good  enough  to  buy  for  yourself? 

In  conclusion  it  is1  the  testimony  of 
those  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  the 
most  respect  that  more  money  is  ac- 
cumulated  by  patient  and  conservative 
investors  than  through  any  kind  of 
speculation  whatsoever.  There  is  no 
quick  way  of  getting  rich  and  staying 
rich.  To  save  money  and  to  keep  it  the 
only  safe  way  is  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  tortoise  and  not  the  hare  in  the  old 
fable. 


We  Favor  the  League  Plan 

{Continued  from  page  10 If) 

greater  the  skill  the  greater  should  be  the 
price.  In  regard  to  milk  it  now  requires 
more  skill  than  ever  to  be  a  dairyman  so 
the  price  should  be  greater  than  ever, 
which  it  is  not,  due  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  too  many  people  are  willing  to  take 
less  than  their  skill  deserves.  Dairy  skill 
includes  cost  and  amount  of  production 
and  marketing  under  such  conditions  that 
will  nullify  the  law  as  shown  in  argument 
two.  I  repeat  that  too  many  people  are 
content  not  to  receive  enough  for  their 
dairy  skill.  Certainly  the  plan  creates  an 
artificial  price  in  as  far  as  all  prices  in 
money  are  artificial  and  increasing  human 
skill  demands  an  increasingly  artificial 
price. 

I  don’t  know  exactly  why  the  League 
adopted  the  multiple  price  plan  but  I  do 
know  why  I  am  in  favor  of  that  plan. 

1.  IT  IS  NOT  JUST. 

2.  IT  IS  A  USUAL  METHOD  OF  MERCHANDIS¬ 
ING. 

The  only  concrete  kick  that  a  farmer 
has  is  that  he  doesn’t  get  his  share  of  the 
retail  price.  It  is  no  doubt  a  genuine 
grievance  and  deserves  a  remedy.  There¬ 
fore  a  wholesale  price  based  on  the  price 
consumers  have  to  pay  is  most  just.  When 
the  non-poolers  are  with  us  and  the  fluid 
price  is  as  near  the  fluid  retail  price  as  the 
butter  class  is  now  near  the  butter  price 
(which  is  not  unreasonable)  the  dairying 
industry  will  be  on  a  paying  basis  and 
there  will  be  a  whistle  on  the  lips  of  the 
dairymen. . 

This  system  of  several  prices  was  al¬ 
ways  in  existence  as  the  daily  surplus  was 
sold  on  the  platform  to  the  highest  bidder 
or  for  what  it  would  bring.  Thus  the 
dealer  could  force  down  the  price  by  point¬ 
ing  to  a  loaded  platform  of  auction  milk. 

With  nothing  but  fluid  milk  directly  on 
the  New  York  market,  a  good  price  could 
be  obtained  but  for  the  “artificial”  price- 
cutting  by  Sheffield  and  non-pooled  milk. 
A  price  of  seven  or  eight  cents  a  quart 
would  be  impossible.  Compare  your  price 
with  the  retail  New  York  price  and  see 
who  is  making  the  money.  Therefore  the 
multiple  price  plan  will  give  the  farmer  a 
more  just  return  from  the  consumers’ 
dollar  than  any  other  plan  and  gives  a 
more  just  distribution  of  profit. 

Any  business  man  or  successful  sales¬ 
man  will  sell  as  much  of  his  product  for  a 
large  a  price  as  possible  and  if  there  is 
some  goods  left  over  he  sells  it  for  what 
he  can  get.  That  is  why  our  department 
stores  have  midwinter  and  midsummer 
sales.  They  move  all  the  goods  they  can 
at  a  good  profit.  The  rest  are  advertised 
at  reduced  prices  till  a  level  is  reach  w'here 
the  goods  are  sold  out.  This  practice  is 
so  universal  as  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  some  economists. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  sells  every 
pound  of  fluid  milk,  every  day  that  it  can 
sell  for  a  high  price.  The  rest  is  held  out 
of  the  fluid  market,  is  sold  at  reduced 
prices  to  be  manufactured. 

If  any  non-pooler  or  economist  can 
convince  a  jury  of  impartial  business  men 
that  there  is  a  simpler  and  more  just 
method  or  one  of  better  business  princi¬ 
ples,  let  them  come  forth  and  debate  the 
question  in  the  proper  and  old-fashioned 
manner. — W.  C.  S.,  Divine  Corners,  N.  Y.  j 
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Service  Bureau 

The  Old ,  Old  Line  Fence  Difficulty 


“I  am  writing  to  you  for  information  od  line  fences,  for 
[be  neighbors  are  disputing  about  building  fences.  Please 
state  whether  you  have  to  build  whether  you  use  the  field 
or  not ;  also  what  a  bou  t  the  kind  of  fencing  you  must  use?  ” 
^C,  R.  EL,  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  no  law  in  Pennsylvania  re¬ 
quiring  the  building  of  a  fence  where 
none  existed  before.  The  Pennsylvania 
Act  seems  to  deal  mostly  with  partition 
fences.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“When  any  two  persons  shall  improve 
lands  adjacent  to  each  other,  or  where  any 
person  shall  enclose  any  land  adjoining 
to  another’s  land  already  fenced  in,  so 
that  any  part  of  the  first  person’s  fence 
becomes  the  partition  fence  between 
them,  in  both  these  cases  the  charges  of 
such  division  fence,  so  far  as  is  enclosed  on 
both  sides,  shall  be  equally  borne  and 
maintained  by  both  parties.” 

There  is  no  provision  compelling  one 
person  to  build  a  new  fence  (where  there 
was  none  before)  for  the  benefit  of  another 
person.  If,  however,  one  person  encloses 
his  land  with  a  fence,  and  later  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  owner  encloses  his  land  and  uses  one 
side  of  the  first  owner’s  fence,  if  that  fence 
was  built  on  the  division  line,  then  the 
second  owner  can  be  compelled  to  share 
his  portion  of  its  cost.  The  fence-viewers 


tomer  and  in  the  majority  of  complaints 
there  is  simply  a  misunderstanding  or 
clerical  error.  However,  the  help  of  the 
Service  Bureau  in  locating  information 
and  correcting  records  is  always  avail¬ 
able  and  we  have  the  pleasure  of  forward¬ 
ing  many  refund  checks  to  settle  transac¬ 
tions  which  might  otherwise  have  become 
hopelessly  entangled. 

An  eastern  department  store  was  in¬ 
duced  by  the  Service  Bureau  to  investi¬ 
gate  its  files.  Result,  a  reversal  of  their 
previous  decision  that  merchandise  had 
not  been  returned,  and  a  check  for  $17.85, 
payable  to  our  subscriber,  Mrs.  L.  B.  M., 
of  West  Virginia. 

A  large  mail  order  house  received  an 
order  from  Mrs.  E.  J.  M.,  Pennsylvania, 
and  shipped  it  parcel  post  insured.  Mrs. 
M.  never  received  her  merchandise  and 
complained  to  us.  The  company  im¬ 
mediately  sent  her  their  check  for  $15.98, 
before  receiving  their  own  indemnity  for 
the  loss  from  the  post  office.  “We  are 
pleased  that  you  have  given  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  adjust  matters  satisfactorily,” 
they  wrote  us. 

A  western  house,  which  believed  that 
a  package  must  have  been  received  at 
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Claim  Examiner 


THIS  is  a  photograph  of  the  check  received  by  the  widow  of  one  of  our  subscribers 
who  invested  only  last  year  in  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  accident 
insurance'  policy.  Mr.  Bush  was  killed  recently,  and  immediately  upon  the  filing  of 
the  claim,  Mrs.  Bush  received  her  check  without  delay  or  formality. 

In  another  case,  a  check  was  forwarded  with  the  result  that  the  following  letter 
came  to  us:  “I  received  the  draft  for  $250  in  full  payment  of  the  claim  coveri  -g  my 
husband’s  death,  in  accordance  with  part  of  the  policy  written  by  the  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company.  If  you  wish  you  may  publish  the  acknowledgment  of 
this  draft  as  there  were  many  who  doubted  this  company.  I  know  the  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  would  not  allow  an  irresponsible  company  to  advertise  in  their 
magazine. — Mrs.  Emma  Murry,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.” 


of  your  county  are  the  proper  persons  to 
consult  as  to  the  collection  of  such  cost. 

However,  Palmer  vs.  Silverthorn,  32 
Pa.  65,  held  that  the  owners  of  adjacent 
unimproved  lands  cannot  call  upon  each 
other  to  contribute  to  the  charge  of  a  divi¬ 
sion  fence  between  them. 

Now,  as  to  the  kind  of  fence.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  has  made  no  specific  provision 
therefor.  But  the  Court,  in  Milligan  vs. 
Wehinger,  68.  Pa.  235,  held  that  a  cattle 
owner  must  keep  his  cattle  fenced  in,  for 
otherwise  he  is  answerable  in  damages  for 
the  trespass  of  his  cattle.  And  the  Court, 
in  Erdman  vs.  Gottshall,  9  Pa.  Super.  Ct. 
29.5,  held  that  whether  the  fence  was 
sufficient  is  a  question  for  the  jury. 
Hence,  if  you  wish  to  pasture  hogs,  in 
order  to  protect  yourself  from  an  action 
for  trespass,  you  must  pasture  them  in 
a  field  where  they  cannot  escape  through 
the  openings,  and  the  fence  need  not  be 
any  specific  material.- 

One  last  point:  If  there  be  in  fact 
a  partition  fence,  the  duty  of  contribu¬ 
tion  to  maintain  it  exists  on  the  part  of 
each  owner.  So  held  in  Stephens  vs. 
Shriver  25,  Pa.  78  (A.  A.  Legal  Advisor.) 


mail-order  difficulties 

T  this  time  of  year,  when  clothing  and 
home  supplies  are  bought  largely  by 
mail,  the  Service  Bureau  always  has  com¬ 
plaints  against  mail  order  houses  to 
adjust.  The  larger  and  better  established 
firms  of  this  sort  make  it  a  point  to  adjust 
any  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cus- 


a  local  post  office,  did  not  send  a  refund 
or  a  duplicate  order.  The  American 
Agriculturist  asked  the  subscriber  to 
file  an  affidavit,  which  was  done.  The 
firm  immediately  sent  a  check  for  $13.59, 
including  25c  to  pay  the  notary  fee  for 
the  affidavit. 

“We  are  very  proud  to  say  that  we 

received  check  from - Co.  Thank  you 

ever  so  much  for  service  rendered,”  wrote 
J.  F.  P.,  of  Pennsylvania,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  refund  check  of  $19.45  for  a  bat¬ 
tery  which  did  not  work.  At  first  the 
firm  thought  they  had  never  sold  that 
make  of  battery,  but  upon  investigation 
it  was  found  in  their  catalogue  and  they 
quickly  refunded  the  purchase  price. 


A  SPEED  RECORD 

OMETLMES  it  is  the  smallest  check 
which  is  the  hardest  to  collect  while 
a  big  one  comes  more  easily.  Last  week 
we  collected  $50  for  a  subscriber  simply 
by  stating  his  case  to  the  firm  from  which 
he  had  bought  baby  chicks  in  the  spring 
of  1923. 

So  many  died  either  in  transit  or  after 
arriving,  that  Mr.  E.  E.  T.,  of  New  York, 
thought  he  was  entitled  to  a  refund.  The 
firm  offered  more  chicks  but  he  had 
bought  others  and  preferred  a  cash  settle¬ 
ment. 

As  soon  as  we  laid  the  case  before  the 
firm,  they  sent  a  $50  check,  the  amount 
Mr.  T.  thought  due  him.  We  acknowl¬ 
edged  receipt  of  Mr.T.’s  letter  on  January 
10  and  sent  him  a  check  on  January  19. 
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The  world’s  fastest  shave 


For  t he  Outdoor  Man 

% 

For  the  outdoor  man  with  a  tough 
beard  the  Valet  Auto  Strop  Razor 
provides  a  shave  that  leaves  the 
face  clean,  cool  and  smooth.  It  is 
the  only  razor  that  sharpens  its  own 
blades.  Sold  everywhere.  $i.oo  for 
complete  outfit,  with  strop  and  blades. 

AUTO  STROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 

656  First  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WetAurfStrop  Razor 

Sharpens  itself 


ROOFING 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Excell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.46  per  100 
q.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
only  $4.80.  If  you  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  yon  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  onr  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  yon  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  SI05 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  yon  get  our 
latest  catalog.  Yon  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee,  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  60|i“"i0„nd“dh*S 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  Which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “  Dandelion  Butter  Color”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color  but¬ 
termilk.  Absolutely  tasteless.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


_  TSitchor-Terracer  -  Grader 

I  All  steel, adjustable,  reversible.  Cutf  V- 
I  shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  im¬ 
itation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
■  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  horses  or  tractor.  IO  DAYS  FREE 
1  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
Ifor  free  book  and  special  low  price, 

I  Owensboro  Ditcher&GraderCo^, 

Inc. -Box  1052 
I  Owensboro. 

Ky. 


SEED 


TIMOTHY 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy, 
99.70%  pure.  S4.70  per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalf’s 
Timothy  and  Alsike  Mixed  at  S5.20  per  bn.  of  45  lbs. 
Cotton  bags  free  and  freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

206-208  W.  Genesee  St.  '  -  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MEN 
WANTED 
TO  SELL 
AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 

YOU  can  earn  $40  to  $60  a 
week  taking  new  and  re¬ 
newal  subscriptions  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist.  Some  of 
our  Regular  Salesmen  make 
from  $75  to  $100  every  week. 

Experience  is  not  necessary. 
If  you  believe  the  American 
Agriculturist  is  the  best 
farm  paper  in  your  State  and 
can  tell  folks  what  you  believe, 
you  will  succeed. 

Farmers  who  can  get  away 
and  young  men  who  have 
worked  on  farms  are  desired. 
Men  with  experience  in  selling 
will  be  given  positions  of 
considerable  responsibility  as 
district  managers  as  soon  as 
they  show  us  their  ability. 

If  you  would  like  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  write  me.  Tell  me 
what  you  are  doing  now,  your 
farm  and  selling  experience, 
whether  you  can  put  in  all 
your  time,  or  only  part  time, 
and  whether  you  have  a  car 
or  horse  and  rig. 

Write 

E.  C.  Weatherby 
Circulation  Manager 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


no 
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The  Broad  Highway  — By  Jeffery  Farnol 


“T  KNOWED  it!”  he  quavered.  Twere  the  devil  flyin’  off  wi’  Peter,’  says  I,  an’ 
-*•  they  fules  laughed  at  me,  Peter,  ay,  but  they  won’t  laugh  at  the  old  man  no  more — 
not  they;  not  when  they  see  your  face  an’  I  tell  ’em.”  Here  he  paused  to  fumble  for 
his  snuff-box,  and,  opening  it,  held  it  towards  me. 

“Tak’  a  pinch  wi’  me,  Peter.” 

“No,  thank  you.  Ancient.” 

“Come,  ’t  would  be  a  wonnerful  thing  to  tell  as  I'd  took  snuff  out  o’  my  very  own 
box  wi’  a  man  as  ad’  fou’t  wi’  the  devil— come — tak’  a  pinch,  Peter,”  he  pleaded. 
Whereupon,  to  please  him,  I  did  so,  and  immediately  fell  most  violently  a-sneezing. 

“And,”  pursued  the  old  man  when  the  paroxysm  was  over,  “did  ye  see  ’is  ’orns, 
Peter,  an’  ’is — •” 

“Why,  no,  Ancient;  you  see,  he  happened  to  be  wearing  a  bell-crowned  hat  and 
a  long  coat.” 

“To  be  sure,  the  Scripters  say  as  ’e  goeth  up  an’  down  like  a  ravening  lion  seekin’ 
whom  ’e  may  devour.” 

“Yes,”  said  I,  “but  more  often,  I  think,  like  a  fine  gentleman!” 

“I  never  heerd  tell  o’  the  devil  in  a  bell-crowned  ’at  afore,  but  p’r’aps  you  ’m 
right,  Peter — tak’  another  pinch  o’  snuff.” 

“One  pinch  is  more  than  enough,  Ancient.” 


“Oh,  Peter,  ’t  is  a  wonderful  thing  as 
you  should  be  alive  this  day!” 

“And  yet,  Ancient,  many  a  man  has 
fought  the  devil  before  now  and  lived.” 

“Maybe,  Peter,  but  not  on  sech  a 
tur-ble  wild  night  as  last  night  was.” 
Saying  which,  the  old  man  nodded  em¬ 
phatically  and,  rising,  hobbled  to  the 
door;  yet  there  he  turned  and  came  back 
again.  “I  nigh  forgot,  Peter,  I  have 
noos  for  ye.” 

“News?” 

“Noos  as  ’ll  surprise  ye,  Peter.” 

“Well?”  I  inquired. 

“Black  Jarge  be  took  again.” 

“What?”  I  exclaimed. 

“Oh!  I  knowed  ’t  would  come — I 
knowed  ’e  couldn’t  last  much  longer.” 

“How  did  it  happen,  Ancient?” 

“Got  tur’ble  drunk,  ’e  did,  over  to 
Cranbrook — throwed  Mr.  Scrope,  the 
Beadle,  over  the  churchyard  wall — 
knocked  down  Jeremy  Tullinger,  the 
Watchman,  an’  then — went  to  sleep. 
While  ’e  were  asleep  they  managed, 
cautious-like,  to  tie  ’is  legs  an’  arms,  an’ 
locked  ’im  up  in  the  vestry.  ’Ows’ever, 
when  ’e]woke  up  ’e  broke  the  door'open,  an’ 
walked  out,  an’  nobody  tried  to  stop  ’im.” 

“And  where  is  he  now?” 

“Nobody  knows,  but  theer’s  them  as 
says  they  see  ’im  makin’  for  Sefton 
Woods.”  Hereupon,  breakfast  done,  I 
rose,  and  took  my  hat. 

“Wheer  away,  Peter?” 

“To  the  forge;  there  is  much  work  to  be 
done,  Ancient.” 

“Why  then,  if  you ’m  go  in’.  I’ll  go  wi’ 
ye,  Peter.”  So  we  presently  set  out 
together. 

ALL  about  us,  as  we  walked,  were  mute 
evidences  of  jthe  fury  of  last  night’s 
storm:  trees  had  been  uprooted,  and 
great  branches  torn  from  others  as  if  by 
the  hands  of  angry  giants;  and  the  brook 
was  a  raging  torrent. 

“Trees  be  very  like  men,”  said  the 
Ancient,  nodding  to  one  that  lay  prone 
beside  the  path,  “’ere  to-day  an’  gone 
to-morrer,  Peter — gone  to-morrer.  Ye 
see,  Peter,  trees  be  such  companionable 
things;  it’s  very  seldom  as  you  see  a  tree 
growin’  all  by  itself,  an’  when  you  do,  if 
you  look  at  it  you  can’t  ’elp  but  notice 
"ow  lonely  it  do  look.  I  knowed  three 
on  ’em  once — elm-trees — growin’  all  close 
together,  so  close  that  their  branches  used 
to  touch  each  other  when  the  wind  blew. 
Well,  one  day,  along  comes  a  storm  and 
blows  one  on  ’em  down — kills  it  dead, 
Peter;  an’  a  little  while  later,  they  cuts 
down  another,  an’  theer  was  the  last  one, 
all  alone  an’  solitary.  Now,  I  used  to 
watch  that  theer  tree — an’  here’s  the 
cur’us  thing,  Peter — day  by  day  I  see 
that  tree  a-droopin’  an’  a-witherin’  an’ 
a-pinin’  for  them  other  two — brothers 
you  might  say — till  one  day  I  come  by, 
an’  theer  it  were,  Peter,  dead!  Ay, 
Peter,  an’  never  put  forth  another  leaf, 
an’  never  will,  Peter.  Yes,  trees  is  very 
like  men,  an’  the  older  you  grow  the  more 
you’ll  see  it.” 

It  was  thus  we  talked,  or  rather,  the 
Ancient  talked  and  I  listened,  until  we 
reached  Sissinghurst.  At  the  door  of 
the  smithy  we  stopped. 


“Peter,”  said  the  old  man,  staring 
very  hard  at  a  button  on  my  coat. 
“What  about  that  theer — poor,  old,  rusty 
— stapil?” 

“Why,  it  is  still  above  the  door, 
Ancient;  you  must  have  seen  it  this 
morning.” 

“Oh,  ah!  I  seed  it,  Peter,  I  seed  it,” 
answered  the  old  man.  “I  give  it  a 
glimp’  over,  Peter,  but  what  do  ’ee  think 
of  it?” 

“Well,”  said  I,  aware  of  the  wistful 
note  in  his  voice,  “it  is  certainly  older  and 
rustier  than  it  was.” 

“Rustier,  Peter?” 

“Much  rustier!”  A  smile  dawned  on 
the  wrinkled  old  face. 

“Eh,  lad!  but  I  be  glad  o’  that — though 
I  be  a  wonnerful  man  for  my  age,  an’ 
so  strong  as  a  cart-’orse,  Peter,  still,  I  du 
sometimes  feel  like  I  be  growin’  rustier, 
an’  ’t  is  a  comfort  to  know  as  that  theer 
stapil  ’s  a-growin’  rustier  along  wi’  me. 
I  be  waitin’  for  the  day  when  it  shall 
rust  itself  away  altogether;  an’  when  that 
day  comes,  then  I’ll  say,  like  the  patriach 
in  the  Bible:  ‘Lord  now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace!’  Amen,  Peter!” 

“Amen!”  said  I.  And  so,  having 
watched  the  old  man  totter  across  to 
“The  Bull,”  I  turned  into  the  smithy 
and  set  about  lighting  the  fire. 

CHAPTER  VI 

IN  WHICH  I  LEARN  OF  AN  IMPENDING 
DANGER 

I  AM  at  the  forge,  watching  the  deepen¬ 
ing  glow  of  the  coals  as  I  ply  the  bel¬ 
lows;  and,  listening  to  their  hoarse,  not 
unmusical  drone,  it  seems  like  a  voice 
albeit  a  somewhat  wheezy  one,  speaking 
to  me  in  gasps,  something  in  this  wise: 

“Charmian  Brown — desires  to  thank — 
Mr.  Smith — but  because  thanks — are  so 
poor  and  small — and  his  service  so  great — 
needs  must  she  remember  him — ” 

“Remember  me!”  said  I  aloud,  and, 
letting  go  the  shaft  of  the  bellows  to  think 
this  over,  it  naturally  followed  that  the 
bellowrs  grew  suddenly  dumb,  whereupon 
I  seized  the  handle  and  recommenced 
blowing  with  a  will. 

“ — remember  him  as  a  gentleman,” 
wheezed  the  voice. 

“Psha!”  I  exclaimed. 

“ — yet  oftener  as  a  smith — ” 

“Hum!”  said  I. 

“ — and  most  of  all — as  a  man.” 

“As  a  man!”  said  I,  and,  turning  my 
back  upon  the  bellows,  I  sat  down  upon 
the  anvil. 

“As  a  man?”  said  I  to  myself  again, 
and  so  fell  a-dreaming  of  this  Charmian. 
And,  in  my  mind,  I  saw  her,  not  as  she 
had  first  appeared,  tall  and  fierce  and 
wild,  but  as  she  had  been  when  she 
stooped  to  bind  up  the  hurt  in  my  brow — 
with  her  deep  eyes  brimful  of  tenderness, 
and  her  mouth  sweet  and  compassionate. 
Beautiful  eyes  she  had,  though  whether 
they  were  blue  or  brown  or  black,  I 
could  not  for  the  life  of  me  remember; 
only  I  knew  I  could  never  forget  the  look 
they  had  held  when  she  gave  that  final 
pat  to  the  bandage.  And  here  I  found 


that  I  was  turning  round  and  round  in 
my  fingers  a  little,  old-fashioned,  heart- 
shaped  locket  with  its  quaint  inscription: 

“Hee  who  myne  heart  would  keepe  for  long 
Shall  be  a  gentil  man  and  strong,” 

I  was  sitting  thus,  plunged  in  a  reverie, 
when  a  shadow  fell  across  the  floor,  and 
looking  up  I  beheld  Prudence,  and 
straightway,  slipping  the  locket  back  into 
the  bosom  of  my  shirt,  I  rose  to  my  feet. 

Her  face  was  troubled,  and  her  eyes 
red,  while  in  her  hand  she  held  a  crumpled 
paper. 

“Mr.  Peter — ”  she  began,  and  then 
stopped,  staring  at  me. 

“Well,  Prudence?”  ' 

“You — you’ve  seen  him!” 

“Him — whom  do  you  mean?” 

“Black  Jarge!” 

“No;  what  should  make  you  think  so?” 
“Your  face  be  all  cut — you’ve  been 
fightin’!” 

“And  supposing  I  have — that  is  none 
of  George’s  doing;  why  should  we 
quarrel?” 

“Then — then  it  were  n’t  Jarge?” 

“No — I  have  not  seen  him  since 
Saturday.” 

“Thank  God!”  she  exclaimed.  “But 
you  must  go,”  she  went  on  breathlessly. 
“Oh,  Mr.  Peter!  you  might  meet  each 
other  any  time,  so — so  you  must  go 
away.” 

“Prudence,”  said  I,  “what  do  you 

tpOR  answer,  she  held  out  the  crumpled 
paper,  and,  scrawled  in  great,  straggl¬ 
ing  characters,  I  read  these  words: 

“Prudence, — “I’m  going  away,  I 
shall  kill  him  else,  but  I  shall  come  back. 
Tell  him  not  to  cross  my  path,  or  God 
help  him,  and  you,  and  me.  George.” 

“What  does  it  all  mean.  Prudence?” 
said  I,  like  a  fool. 

Now,  as  I  spoke,  glancing  at  her  I  saw 
her  cheeks  grow  suddenly  scarlet,  and, 
meeting  my  eyes,  she  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands.  Then,  seeing  her  distress, 
I  found  the  answer  to  my  question,  and 
so  stood,  turning  poor  George’s  letter 
over  and  over,  more  like  a  fool  than  ever. 

“You  must  go  away — you  must  go 
away!”  she  repeated. 

“Hum!”  said  I. 

“He  means  it,  I — I’ve  seen  death  in 
his  face,”  she  said,  shuddering;  “go  to¬ 
day — the  longer  you  stay  here  the  worse 
for  all  of  us.” 

“Prudence!”  said  I.  “You  always 
loved  Black  George,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Peter.” 

‘‘And  you  love  him  still,  don’t  you?” 
A  moment’s  silence,  then: 

“Yes,  Mr.  Peter.” 

“Excellent!”  said  I.  Her  head  was 
raised  a  trifle,  and  one  tearful  eye  looked 
at  me  over  her  fingers.  “I  had  always 
hoped  you  did,”  I  continued,  “and  in 
my  way,  a  very  blundering  way  as  it 
seems  now,  I  have  tried  to  bring  you  two 
together.”  Prudence  only  sobbed.  “But 
things  are  not  hopeless  yet.  I  think 
I  can  see  a  means  of  straightening  out  this 
tangle.” 

“Oh,  if  we  only  could!”  sobbed  Pru¬ 
dence.  “Ye  see,  I  were  very  cruel  to 
him,  Mr.  Peter!” 

“Just  a  little,  perhaps,”  said  I,  and, 
while  she  dabbled  at  her  pretty  eyes  with 
her  snowy  apron,  I  took  pen  and  ink  from 
the  shelf,  which  together  with  George’s 


letter,  I  set  upon  the  anvil.  “Now,’ 
said  I,  “write  down  just  here,  belov 
where  George  signed  his  name,  what  yoi 
told  me  a  moment  ago.” 

“You  mean,  that  I — ” 

“That  you  love  him,  yes.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Peter!” 

“Prudence,”  said  I,  “it  is  the  only  waj 
of  saving  George  from  himself;  and  n< 
sweet,  pure  maid  need  be  ashamed  to  tel 
her  love,  especially  to  such  a  man  as  this 
who  worships  the  very  ground  that  littli 
shoe  of  yours  has  once  pressed.” 

QHE  glanced  up  at  me,  under  her  we 
lashes,  as  I  said  this,  and  a  soft  ligh 
beamed  in  her  eyes,  and  a  smile  hoverec 
upon  her  red  lips. 

“Do  ye — really,  Mr.  Peter?” 

“Indeed  he  does,  Prudence,  thougl 
I  think  you  know  that  without  my  telling 
you.”  So  blushing  a  little,  and  sighing 
a  little,  and  crying  a  little,  and,  witl 
fingers  that  trembled  somewhat,  sin 
wrote  these  four  words : 

“George,  I  love  you.” 

“What  now7,  Mr.  Peter?”  she  inquired 
seeing  me  begin  to  unbuckle,  my  leathei 
apron. 

“Now,”  I  answered,  “I  am  going  t( 
look  for  Black  George.” 

“No! — no!”  she  cried,  laying  her  handi 
upon  my  arm,  “no!  if  ’ee  do  meet  him 
he— he’ll  kill  ’ee!” 

“I  don’t  think  he  will,”  said  I. 

“Oh,  don’t  go!”  she  pleaded,  “he  b< 
so  strong  and  wild  and  quick — he’l 
give  ’ee  no  chance  to  speak — ’t  will  b< 
murder!” 

“Prudence,”  said  I,  “my  mind  is  se 
on  it.  I  am  going — for  your  sake,  i'oi 
his  sake,  and  my  own;”  saying  which 
I  loosed  her  hands  gently  and  took  dowi 
my  coat  from  its  peg. 

“Dear  God!”  she  exclaimed,  staring 
down  at  the  floor  with  wide  eyes,  “if  h« 
were  to  kill  ’ee — !” 

“Well,”  said  I,  “my  search  would  b< 
ended  and  I  should  be  a  deal  wiser  thar 
I  am  to-day.” 

“And  he — would  be  hanged!”  sai( 
Prudence,  shuddering. 

“Probably — poor  fellow!”  said  I.  Al 
this  she  glanced  quickly  up,  and  oncf 
again  the  crimson  dyed  her  cheeks. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Peter,  forgive  me!  I— 
wTere  only  thinkin’  of  Jarge,  and — ” 

“And  quite  right  too.  Prudence,” 
nodded;  “let  it  be  your  duty  to  think  o 
him,  and  for  him,  henceforth.” 

“Wait!”  said  she,  “wait!”  And  turn 
ing,  she  fled  through  the  doorway  am 
across  the  road,  swift  and  graceful  as  anv 
bird,  and  presently  was  back  again,  w  itl 
something  hidden  in  her  apron. 

“He  be  a  strong  man,  and  terrible  ii 
his  wrath,”  said  she,  “and  I — love  him 
but — take  this  w7i’  you,  and  if  it — must 
be — use  it,  because  I  do  love  him.”  Now 
as  she  said  this,  she  drew7  from  her  aproi 
that  same  brass-bound  pistol  that  hat 
served  me  so  well  against  the  “ghost”  ant 
thrust  it  into  my  hand.  “Take  it,  Mr, 
Peter — take  it,  but — oh!”— here  a  great 
sob  choked  her  voice— “don’t — don’t  ust 
it — if — if  you  can  help  it,  for  my  sake." 

“Why,  Prue!”  said  I,  touching  hei 
bowed  head  very  tenderly,  “how7  can 
you  think  I  would  go  up  against  my  frient 
with  death  in  my  hand — Heaven  forbid!” 
So  I  laid  aside  the  weapon  and,  clapping 
on  my  hat,  strode  out  into  the  glory  oi 
( Continued  on  page  112) 


THE  STORY  AS  IT  HAS  UNFOLDED  SO  FAR 

"DETER  VIBART,  disinherited  unless  he  marry  a  beauty  he  has  never  seen, 
takes  to  the  broad  highway.  After  adventures  which  include  an  attack  on 
his  life  because  of  his  resemblance  to  his  dissolute  cousin,  Sir  Maurice,  whom  also 
he  has  never  seen,  he  settles  in  a  quiet  village,  helping  George,  the  blacksmith,  and 
living  alone  in  a  “haunted”  cottage. 

One  stormy  night,  a  woman  breaks  in  his  door,  pursued  by  a  man  who  calls  her 
“Charmian”.  Peter  struggles  with  the  man,  who  is  finally  knocked  unconscious 
and  the  lantern  shows  his  face  to  be  identical  with  Peter’s.  Charmian  disappears, 
after  binding  Peter’s  wounds,  and  in  the  morning,  the  Ancient  comes  to  find 
Peter,  who  humors  the  old  man  in  believing  that  the  scars  came  in  a  fight  with 
“Old  Nick.”  I 
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MontgomeiyWard  g  <s>. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  isTbday  the  Most  Progressive 


Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Ft.  Worth  Oakland,  Cal. 


Once  Again— at  Y our  Door 

The  Opportunity  for  You  to  Save  Money 


Ward’s  new  complete  catalogue  for  Spring  and 
Summer  is  now  ready,  and  one  free  copy  may  just  as 
well  be  yours. 

The  opportunity  for  Saving,  for  wise  buying  is  at 
y out  door.  It  is  for  you  to  give  the  answer.  Will  you, 
too,  save  money  this  Season  on  nearly  anything  you 
buy? 

How  Ward’s  Low  Prices  Are  Made 

4 

Over  100  expert  buyers  have  been  at  work  for  months 
finding  and  making  these  Ward  bargains  for  you. 

Fifty  million  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  has  been 
bought  whenever  and  wherever  prices  were  lowest. 
America  and  Europe  have  been  searched.  Vast  amounts 
of  ready  cash  have  been  used  to  make  possible  for  you 
and  your  family  this  great  opportunity  for  saving. 


women.  So  for  51  years  our  best  efforts  have  been  given 
to  the  woman’s  and  young  woman’s  needs  and  wishes. 
And  so  in  New  York  our  own  Fashion  Experts  live  and 
work  to  buy  the  best  New  York  styles  for  you.  You  can 
get  at  Ward’s  the  best  and  newest  styles  in  garments 
with  the  utmost  wearing  quality  without  paying  the 
usual  Fashion  profits. 

FOR  THE  HOME :  -All  over  America  thousands 

of  homes  have  been  made 
beautiful,  comfortable  and  convenient  by  articles  bought 
from  Ward’s.  Our  experts  are  practical  artists  in  home 
furnishing.  Here  in  this  catalogue  you  will  find  every¬ 
thing  new  for  the  home,  everything  beautiful,  and  at  a 
saving  that  will  enable  you  to  do  even  more  than  you 
expected  in  beautifying  your  home. 


24  Hour  Service 

Most  of  our  orders  are  actually  shipped  with¬ 
in  24  hours. 

We  have  still  further  improved  our  service 
for  you.  After  much  study  and  testing  new 
methods  under  supervision  of  experts  we  have 
developed  a  system  that  makes  certain  your 
orders  will  be  shipped  promptly. 

Our  records  prove  that  during  the  past  year 
most  of  our  orders  were  shipped  in  24  hours 
nearly  all  of  our  orders  within  48  hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise,  and  now 
24  hour  service.  True  it  is  indeed  that:  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  fis  Co.,  the 
Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is 
Today  the  Most  Progressive 


“Ward  Quality”  Is  Your  Assurance  of 
j  Reliable  Merchandise 

Ward’s  is  a  money-saving  house.  We  make  low 
prices.  But  there  is  one  thing  always  to  remember  when 
comparing  prices.  We  sell  only  merchandise  of  “Ward 
Quality.” 

We  sell  only  the  kind  of  merchandise  that  will  give 
you  satisfaction — that  will  stand  inspection  and  use. 
We  do  not  sell  “cheap”  goods.  We  sell  good  goods 
cheap.  At  Ward’s  we  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  a 
low  price. 

And  that  has  stood  as  our  governing  policy  for  fifty- 
one  years. 

Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm 
and  the  Family 

FOR  WOMEN  I  Montgomery  Ward’s  first  cata¬ 
logue  contained  mostly  things  for 


FOR  THE  FARM: 


We  know  the  farmer’s  needs. 
We  have  studied  them  for  over 
half  a  century.  And  so  we  can  say  to  everyone  on  the 
farm  that  at  Ward’s  everything  for  the  farm  is  intelli¬ 
gently  chosen  with  practical  knowledge  of  its  use.  Fencing, 
hardware,  roofing,  tillage  tools,  tires  and  everything  for  the 
automobile — of  reliable  quality  is  offered  at  a  big  saving. 

FOR  MEN  *  Suits,  overcoats,  shoes,  everything  the 
*  man,  young  man  or  boy  wears  can  be 
bought  at  Ward’s  not  only  at  a  saving,  but  with  assurance 
of  satisfactory  service  in  everything  you  buy. 

One  Copy  of  this  Catalogue  is  Yours  Free 

One  copy  of  this  catalogue  with  all  its  opportunities  for 
saving  is  yours  Free. 

You  need  only  send  us  a  post  card  or  fill  in  this  coupon 
and  the  big  complete  book  will  be  sent  you  postpaid  free. 

The  opportunity  is  now  yours  to  save  money  on  nearly 
everything  you  buy.  So  send  for  the  catalogue.  See  for 
yourself  the  Saving  and  Satisfaction  it  will  bring  to  you 
and  to  every  member  of  your  family. 
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This  Coupon  brings  you 
this  Catalogue  Free 


I  To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Dept  80-H 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 

Portland,  Ore.  Ft.  Worth  Oakland,  Cal. 

1 

(Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you) 

|  Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
•  Ward’s  complete  Spring  and  Summer  Cata- 
J  logue. 

|  Name . . 

Address . 

I  . 
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JfieBeMlDay 


In  any  business  there  is 
a  “best  way”  and  that  way 
pays .  So  in  life  insurance: 
the  best  way  is  the  up-to- 
date,  non-agency  way, 
because  it  saves  for  you  much 
of  the  money  that  generally 
goes  for  agency-expense.  The 
leading  non-agency  institution 
in  this  country — the  one  that 
thus  saves  for  you  is  the 


Postal  Cife 
Qmurance  Company 


RESOURCES,  MORE  THAN  $10,000,000 


INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $43,000,000 


■ 

You  arrange  for  your  Postal  Life  Policy  direct — 'by  mail  or  per- 
|  sonally  at  the  Company’s  home  office:  you’re  not  bothered  by  a 
|  life-insurance  agent  nor  misinformed  nor  misled  by  anyone  and  your 
|  Policy  is  not  saddled  with  yearly  commissions. 

cH  uhft  potj  yctt 

1  to  arrange  your  insurance-protection  with  the  Postal  Life:  its 
|  policy  safeguards  the  family,  lifts  the  mortgage  on  the  home;  keeps 
|  the  young  folks  in  school;  ensures  old-age  independence;  is  safe 
|  when  banks  fail.  And  the  net  cost  is  low. 

You’ll  be  interested  in  finding  out  just  what  the  Company  can 
|  and  will  do  for  you ,  personally , 

Just  write  and  say:  Mail  me  life  insurance  particulars  as  mentioned 
I  in  American  Agriculturist  February  2,  J924. 

§§  t 

And  be  sure  to  give: 

1.  Your  full  name 

2.  Your  occupation 

3.  The  exact  date  of  your  birth 

You  'll-  receive  full  official  informa¬ 
tion  promptly  by  mail.  No  agent 
will  be  sent.  The  Postal  Life  does 
not  employ  agents.  The  resulting 
commission-savings  go  to  you  because 
you  deal  direct — the  best  way. 

Postal  Life  Insurance 
Company 

WM.  R.  MALONE,  President 

511  Fifth  Avenue,  Cor.  43d  St. 

Postal  Life  Building  New  York 
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FOR  WINTER  ROADS 

Woodworth  Double-Grip  Tire  Chains 

They  hold  on  ice,  snow  and  deep  mud — where  others  fail 
utterly.  The  cross  members  are  made  from  thick  sheet  steel 
formed  so  that  the  edges  of  the  metal  grip  the  road  and  a  per¬ 
fectly-rounded,  smooth  surface  comes  next  to  the  tire. 

Less  than  y%"  thick,  they  cause  no  bumping,  even  on  pavements. 

The  side  chains  have  springs  in  them  which  automatically  tighten  the 
chains — and  as  they  cause  no  wear  on  the  tire,  they  can  be  run  very 
tight,  preventing  rattling  and  striking  mud-guards. 

Fasteners  on  both  ends  of  side  chains  double-lock  them  and  prevent 
danger  of  loss.  Double  the  mileage  of  ordinary  chains. 

PRICES  OF  DOUBLE-GRIP  CHAINS 

Packed  one  pair  in  a  bag 

For  30  x  3^2  in-  tires . * . $5-oo  per  pair 

For  all  other  3J4  in.  tires . .  6.00  per  pair 

For  all  4  in.  tires .  7.00  per  pair 

For  all  4 J4  in.  tires .  8.00  per  pair 

For  all  S  in.  tires, . .  9.00  per  pair 

Delivered  Parcel  Post  prepaid  on  receipt  of  above  prices. 

Good  Agents  Wanted 

Here  is  something  •Rath  which  you  can  earn  big  money  this  Winter;  for  every  automobile 
owner  needs  them. 

Order  a  set  or  send  $1.00  for  agents’  sample,  or  write  for  agents’  proposition. 

WOODWORTH  SPECIALTIES 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
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The  Broad  Highway 

{Continued  from  page  110) 


the  summer  morning,  but  left  her  weeping 
in  the  shadows. 

CHAPTER  VH 
WHICH  narrates  a  somewhat 
remarkable  conversation 

TO  find  a  man  in  Cambourne  Woods, 
even  so  big  a  man  as  Black  George, 
would  seem  a  hard  matter;  the  sun  crept 
westward,  the  day  declined  into  evening, 
yet  I  persevered  in  my  search,  not  so 
much  in  the  hope  of  finding  him  (which 
I  knew  I  must  be  guided  altogether  by 
chance)  as  from  a  disinclination  to 
return  to  the  cottage.  “It  would  be 
miserable  there  at  this  hour,”  I  told  my¬ 
self,  “miserable  and  lonely.” 

Yet  why  should  I  be  lonely;  I,  who  had 
gloried  in  my  solitude  hitherto? 

While  I  stood  thus,  seeking  an  answer 
to  this  self-imposed  question,  I  heard  some 
one  approach,  whistling,  and,  looking 
about,  beheld  a  fellow  with  an  axe  upon 
his  shoulder,  who  strode  along  at  a  good 
pace.  He  gave  me  a  cheery  greeting, 
but  without  stopping. 

“You  seem  in  a  hurry,”  said  I. 

“Ah!”  grinned  the  man,  over  his 
shoulder,  “I  be  goin’  ’ome.” 

“Home!”  said  I. 

“To  supper,”  he  nodded,  and,  forth¬ 
with,  began  to  whistle  again,  while  I  stood 
listening  till  the  clear  notes  had  died 
away. 

“Home!”  said  I,  and  there  came  upon 
me  a  feeling  of  desolation  such  as  I  had 
never  known  even  in  my  neglected  boy¬ 
hood’s  days. 

Home!  truly  a  sweet  word,  a  comfort¬ 
able  word,  the  memory  of  which  has  been 
as  oil  and  wine  to  many  a  sick  and  weary 
traveler  upon  this  Broad  Highway  of 
life;  a  little  word,  and  yet  one  which 
may  come  betwixt  a  man  and  temptation, 
covering  him  like  a  shield. 

And,  because  I  had,  hitherto,  known 
nothing  of  this,  I  was  possessed  of  a  great 
envy  for  this  axe-fellow  as  I  walked  on 
through  the  wood. 

Now  as  I  went,  it  was  as  if  there  were 
two  voices  arguing  together  within  me, 
whereof  ensued  the  following  triangular 
conversation : 

Myself — Yet  I  have  my  books— I  will 
go  to  my  lonely  cottage  and  bury  myself 
among  my  books. 

First  Voice — Assuredly!  Is  it  for  a 
philosopher  to  envy  a  whistling  axe- 
fellow? 

Second  Voice — Far  better  a  home  and 
loving  companionship  than  all  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  all  the  schools;  surely  Happiness 
is  greater  than  Learning,  and  more  to  be 
desired  than  Wisdom! 

First  Voice — Better  that  Destiny  had 
never  sent  her  to  you. 

Myself  {rubbing  my  chin  very  hard, 
and  staring  at  nothing  in  particular)  — 
Her? 

Second  Voice— Her! — to  be  sure,  she 
who  has  been  in  your  thoughts  all  day. 

First  Voice  {with  lofty  disdain) — Crass 
folly! — a  woman  utterly  unknown — a 
creature  born  of  the  tempest,  with  flame 
in  her  eyes  and  hair,  and  fire  in  the  scarlet 
of  her  mouth;  a  fierce,  passionate  being, 
given  to  hot  impulse — even  to  the  taking 
of  a  man’s  life! 

(“But,”  said  I,  somewhat  diffidently, 
“the  fellow  was  a  proved  scoundrel!”) 

First  Voice  {bellowing) — Sophistry! 
even  supposing  he  was  the  greatest  of 
villains,  does  that  make  her  less  a  mur¬ 
deress  in  intent? 

Myself.  Hum ! 

First  Voice  {roaring) — Of  course  not! 
Again,  can  this  woman  even  faintly  com¬ 
pare  with  your  ideal  of  what  a  woman 
should  be — this  shrew!— this  termagant! 
Can  a  woman  whose  hand  has  the 
strength  to  level  a  pistol,  and  whose 
mind  the  will  to  use  it,  be  of  a  nature 
gentle,  clinging,  sweet— 

Second  Voice  {sotto) — And  sticky! 

First  Voice  {hording) — Of  course  not! — 
preposterous! 

(Hereupon,  finding  no  answer,  I  strode 
on,  but,  when  I  had  gone  some  distance, 
I  stopped  again,  for  there  rushed  over 


me  the  recollection  of  the  tender  pity  o! 
her  eyes  and  the  gentle  touch  of  her 
hand,  when  she  had  bound  up  my  hurts, 

“Nevertheless,”  said  I  doggedly,  “her 
face  can  grow  more  beautiful  with  pity, 
and  surely  no  woman’s  hand  could  be 
lighter  or  more  gentle.”) 

First  Voice  {with  contempt) — Our  Peter 
is  like  to  become  a  preposterous  ass. 

(But,  unheeding,  I  thrust  my  hand  into 
my  breast,  and  drew  out  a  small  handful 
of  cambric,  whence  came  a  faint  perfume 
of  violets.  And,  closing  my  eyes,  it 
seemed  that  she  was  kneeling  before,  her 
arms  about  my  neck,  as  when  she  had 
bound  this  handkerchief  about  my  bleed¬ 
ing  temples. 

“Truly,”  said  I,  “for  that  one  sweet 
act  alone,  a  woman  might  be  worth 
dying  for!”) 

Second  Voice— Or  better  still — living 
for! 

First  Voice  {in  high  indignation)— 
Balderdash,  sir! — sentimental  balderdash! 

Second  Voice — A  truth  incontrovertible! 

(“Folly!”  said  I,  and  threw  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  from  me.  But  next  moment, 
moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  I  stooped 
and  picked  it  up  again.) 

First  Voice — Our  Peter  fellow  is  be¬ 
coming  the  fool  of  fools! 

Myself — No,  of  that  there  Is  not  the 
slightest  fear,  because — she  is — gone. 

And  thus  I  remained  staring  at  the 
handkerchief  for  a  great  while. 

{To  be  continued) 


Puts  2  H-P  Engine  on 
Your  Place  For  0nly$14M 

Ed.  H.  Witte,  Famous  Engine  Manufac¬ 
turer,  Makes  Startling  Offer  on  Witte 
Throttling-Governor  Magneto- 
Equipped  Engine 

_  Farmers,  now  more  than  ever,  appre¬ 
ciate  the  need  of  power  on  the  farm  and 
know  they  can  make  $500  to  $1,000  addi¬ 
tional  profit  a  year  with  an  all-purpose 
engine.. 

Ed.  H.  Witte,  nationally-known  engine 
manufacturer,  has  announced  a  2-horse 
power  engine  which  burns  either  kerosene, 
gasoline,  distillate  or  gas  with  a  special 
.throttling  governor.  It  delivers  full  power 
on  kerosene,  gasoline,  distillate  or  gas. 


This  new  WITTE  ENGINE  has  revolu¬ 
tionized  power  on  the  farm  as  it  handles 
practically  every  job  with  ease  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  hired  help.  Easily 
moved  from  one  job  to  another,  it  is 
trouble-proof  and  so  simple  that  a  boy 
can  operate  it. 

To  introduce  this  wonderful  new  engine 
to  a  million  new  users  Mr.  Witte  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  put  it  on  any  place  for  a  90-day 
guaranteed  test.  Since  it  costs  only 
$14.24  to  take  advantage  of  this  sensa¬ 
tional  offer  and  nearly  a  year  to  pay  the 
low  balance,  Mr.  Witte  confidently 
expects  every  progressive  power-user  to 
be  soon  using  a  WITTE.  Every  reader 
of  this  paper  who  is  interested  in  making 
bigger  profits  and  doing  all  jobs  by  engine 
power  should  write  today  to  Mr.  E.  H. 
Witte,  1805  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  or  1805  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  for  full  details  of  this  remarkable 
offer.  You  are  under  no  obligations  by 
writing. 
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A  Page  for  Good  Cooks 

Uses  for  Cracklings  —  Other  Winter  Recipes 


IN  most  farm  houses  when  the  butcher¬ 
ing  is  over,  the  housewife  dries  out 
the  scraps  of  pork  in  the  oven,  including 
a  great  quantity  of  fat  and  lean  pieces  that 
are  brown  and  crisp.  These  are  called 
the  cracklings.  They  are  usually  fed  to 
the  dogs  and  the  chickens,  as  not  all 
housewives  know  they  have  several  uses 
|  in  cooking.  Here  are  a  few  combinations. 

Cracklings  and  Onions  —  Peel  and 
I  parboil  onions  of  medium  size.  Drain 
I  when  done  and  season  highly.  To  every 
two  cups  minced  onion,  add  one  cup 
crackling,  chopped  fine.  Mix  well,  place 
I  in  a  buttered  dish  and  bake  in  the  oven. 

Crackling  Soup — Cook  one  pint  beans 
|  m  plenty  of  water,  till  they  are  tender. 

I  Add  to  them  one  cup  celery,  chopped 
fine  and  two  large  chopped  onions.  Add 
one  cup  cracklings  that  have  been  run 
through  the  food  grinder,  and  boil 
again,  until  the  celery  and  onions  seem 
[tender.  Keeping  adding  water,  as  it 
boils  away,  unless  a  very  thick  soup  is 
|  wan  ted. 

Tomato  Cracklings  and  Noodles — Make 
|  enough  noodles  for  the  family,  and 
[boil  them  thirty  minutes  in  just 
|  enough  seasoned  water  to  prevent  scorch- 
ling.  When  done,  turn  into  a  buttered 
[baking  pan  (one  that  can  be  used  to 
[serve  them  in)  and  sprinkle  with  pepper. 
[To  each  quart  of  noodles,  add  two  cups 
[of  cracklings  and  one  cup  of  tomato  juice 
| and  bake  thirty  minutes. 

The  cracklings  should  be  well  pressed 
[and  as  dry  and  crisp  as  possible.  The 
[smaller  and  drier  they  are,  the  better 
[flavored  they  will  be. — Pauline  Carmen. 


together  until  potatoes  are  ddne,  drain 
and  mash  together.  Add  milk,  butter, 
seasoning,  egg  yolk,  and  beat  up,  lastly 
fold  in  the  egg  whites  as  lightly  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  bake  a  light  brown. 

Do  not  boil  codfish  if  you  can  help  it. 
If  possible  soak  in  cold  water  all  night, 
put  in  cold  water  to  cook  or  freshen, 
drain  and  put  on  more  cold  water  to  sim¬ 
mer.  If  potatoes  are  cooked  with  it, 
codfish  will  not  toughen  so  easily  as 
when  boiled  alone. 

Creamed  Codfish 

1  pint  of  milk,  2  tablespoons  butter, 
2  rounding  tablespoons  flour,  a  little 
pepper,  pinch  of  salt  one  well-beaten  egg. 
Moisten  flour  with  milk  and  stir  perfectly 
smooth,  pour  milk  on  gradually,  stir 
smooth,  add  beaten  egg  and  the  fresh¬ 
ened  codfish  and  cook  till  it  thickens, 
stirring  constantly  so  it  does  not  scorch. 
Lastly  add  butter,  before  serving. 

To  freshen  codfish  quickly,  strip  fine, 
put  in  cold  water  and  let  come  to  a  boil, 
pour  off  water  and  add  more  cold,  and 
let  come  to  a  boil,  but  do  not  continue 
boiling  it. — Ida  A.  Brown. 


WORCESTERSHIRE  HAM 

A/fAKE  a  white  sauce  by  blending  one 
P  heaping  tablespoon  of  butter  with 
[the  same  of  flour  and  adding  gradually 
|one  cup  of  milk.  Season  with  three 
|teaspoons  of  Worcestershire  Sauce,  and 
[white  pepper  but  do  not  add  salt.  When 
[this  has  thickened  to  the  consistency  of 
[thick  cream  add  a  cup  of  ham  that  has 
[been  cut  in  small  bits  with  the  scissors, 
[and  a  shredded  green  pepper.  Let  boil 
[up  once  and  serve  on  toast  garnished 
[with  parsley. — Hazel  H.  Harris. 


SALT  FISH  RECIPES 

Salt  Codfish  Rumble 
One  cup  codfish  freshened,  4  good  sized 
[potatoes,  1-3  cup  milk,  2  tablespoons 
[butter,  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  2  egg 
[yolks,  whites  beaten  stiff.  Strip  up  cod- 
[fish,  quarter  the  potatoes,  and  simmer 


SOME  WINTER  RECIPES 

Soft  Gingerbread 

X  cup  sugar,.  X  cup  melted  butter, 
1  beaten  egg,  2  level  teaspoons  ginger, 
1  level  teaspoon  powdered  alum,  X  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  X  cup  boiling  water,  1  cup  of 
molasses  in  which  stir  1  rounding  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda,  2  cups  of  flour,  Stir  well 
and  bake  immediately. 

Graham  Bread 

I X  cups  graham  flour,  1  cup  of  white 
flour,  X  cup  molasses,  X  cup  melted 
shortening,  2  tablespoons  sugar,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  1  teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  1  cup  sweet  milk.  Bake 
about  1  hour  in  moderate  oven. 

Molasses  Pudding 

X  cup  of  molasses,  X  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  X  cup  of  butter,  1  rounding  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  X  teaspoon  cinnamon,  2 
cups  of  flour,  pinch  of  salt,  steam  1  hour. 

Dressing  for  Pudding 

1  cup  of  brown  sugar;  3  teaspoons 
cornstarch  mixed  in  the  dry  sugar;  a 
piece  of  butter  as  large  as  a  hickory  nut; 
some  ground  cinnamon  and  cloves.  Put 
in  a  double  boiler  and  add  hot  water 
slowly,  stirring  all  the  while;  let  boil. 
Add  Only  enough  water  to  make  it 
creamv  when  cooked.^ — Ida  A.  Brown. 


THE  DIAGRAM  TELLS  THE  STORY  OF  SIMPLICITY 


A  S  you  will  see  at  a  glance, 
_  No.  1821  is  cut  all  in  one 
piece.  _  It  is  slashed  at  the  low 
waistline  and  gathered  to  give 
becoming  lines  to  the  growing 
girl.  No.  1821  cuts  in  sizes  4, 
6.  8,  10,  12  and  14  years  Size 
8  takes  V/z,  yards  of  36-inch 
material.  Price,  12c 


rpHIS  comfortable  negligee 
-•-shirt,  No.  1759  for  man  or 
boy,  cuts  in  sizes  1234  13,  1334 
14,  14J4  15,  1534,  16,  16  }4 
17,  1734  18,  1834  and  19  inches 
neck  measure.  For  size  1234, 
134  yards  36-inch  material  is 
needed.  Price  12c. 


A  ONE-PIECE  slip-on  dress  is  No.  1789,  suitable  for  a  soft  silk,  crepe  or  cotton  fabric.  It  comes  in  sizes 
*  16  years,  36,  38,  and  40  inches  bust  measure,  size  36  taking  3  yards  36-inch  material,  with  6)4  yards 
binding.  Price,  12c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly.  Enclose  proper 
remittance  and  send  to  Pattern  Department,  Amercian  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


Kodak  on  the  Farm 


Winter  sets  the  stage  for  picture  stories 
you  will  be  glad  to  get  with  a  Kodak. 
That’s  pleasure. 

But  Kodak  plays  part  in  the  business 
side  of  life  on  the  farm,  as  well.  There 
are  pictures  that  sell  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
hogs;  there  are  pictures  that  record  crops, 
equipment,  buildings — pictures  worth  the 
making,  all  of  them. 

And  the  Kodak  way  is  the  easy  way 
and  one  that’s  fun  from  the  start. 

Autographic  Kodaks  $6.§°  up 
At  your  dealer  s 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


You,  too,  may  as  well  save  from  one* 
third  to  one-half  on  YOUR  wall  paper. 

Ward’s  paper  is  not  cheap  paper.  It  is  all  standard  quality, 
made  lower  in  price  by  manufacturing  in  immense  quantities. 

Think  of  papering  an  entire  room  10  x  12  feet,  side  walls, 
border  and  ceiling,  for  only  82  cents. 

Choose  your  paper  from  actual  free  samples  of  all  the  newest, 
best  patterns — tapestries,  fabrics,  “allovers”  and  stripes.  Prices 
from  3  cents  to  35  cents  per  single  roll. 

Sample  Book  Free — Over  100  Actual  Samples 

This  sample  book  will  go  into  over  one  million  homes.  Why 
not  into  your  home,  too?  Why  not  see  the  best  new  patterns 
and  save  one-third  to  one-half?  Why  pay  almost  double  for  your 
paper?  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this  free  book  of  wall  paper 
samples. 

Address  Our  House  Nearest  You. 

Writetodayfor 
Free  Wall 
Paper  Sample 
Book  N0.8O-W 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 
Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 
Portland,  Ore.  Ft.  Worth  Oakland,  Cal. 


aampie 

BookFR 


Farms — Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH,  549-10  Landis  Ave.,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Wrestling  Book  FREE 

Be  an  expert  wrestler.  Learn  at  home  by  mall. 
Wonderful  lessons  prepared  by  world '9  champions 

Farmer  Burns  and  Frank  Gotch.  Free  book 

tells  you  how.  Secret  holds,  blocks  and  tricky  re¬ 
vealed.  Don’t  delay.  Be  strong-,  healthy.  Handle 
^  bi*  men  with  eaac.  Write  for  free  book.  Stats  age. 

Fanner  Bang  School, 4502  Raibui  Bldg.  Omaha,  Hqb- 


Aspirin 


Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 

Colds  Headache 

Toothache  Lumbago 

Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Pain,  Pain 

Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  con¬ 
tains  proven  directions.  Handy  boxes 
of  twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set 
comprises  a4,  4H  or  5  foot  iron  enameled 
roll  rim  bath  tub,  <  ne  19  inch  roll  rim 
enameled  flat-back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon 
action,  wash-down  water  closet  with 
porcelain  tank  and  oak  post  hir.ge  s.  at ;  all 
china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated  traps, 
and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings.  J.  M. 
SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc.,  254  W.  34  St., 
Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Hll  fSL4dts  At  once 

Stops  Colds  in  24  Hours 

Hill’s  Cascara  Bromide  Quinine  gives 
quicker  relief  than  any  other  cold  or  la 
grippe  remedy.  Tablets  disintegrate  in 
10  seconds.  Effectiveness  proved  in 
millions  of  cases.  Demand  red  box  bear¬ 
ing  Mr.  Hill’s  portrait.  All  druggists — 
30  cents.  cb-202> 

CASCARA  A  QUININE 

W.H.HILL  CO.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


AVE  MONEY 

on  Wall  Paper 


by  buying  direct  at  wholesale  prices.  Before 
papering  your  home  send  for  our  free  catalog 
showing  scores  of  artistic  designs.  This  is  not 
the  usual  small  mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book,  showing  borders  and  ceilings  as  well  as 
side  walls  at  prices  lower  than  they  have  been 
for  a  long  time.  Write  today  as  supply  of 
books  is  limited. 


PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  B  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Cuticura  Soap 

——The  Healthy - 

Shaving  Soap 

Cuticura  Soap  »haves  withoutmug.  Everywhere  25c. 


WANT  MORE  MONEY  ? 


Our  agents  make  big  profits  on  Soap  and  toilet  articles 
Get  free  sample  case  offer. 

H0-H0-C0  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  2729  Dodier  SU  SL  Unis,  Bo. 
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On  Bringing  Up  Children 

Anonymous ,  Out  of  Consideration  for  My  Own 


LAST  Sunday  I  went  to  hear  Dr.  John 
Haynes  Holmes  of  the  Community 
Church  in  New  York  speak  on  “The 
Revolt  of  Youth.”  I  went  because  I 
think  him  almost  the  most  inspiring  and 
stimulating  speaker  I  have  ever  heard, 
and  because  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  his  subject. 

His  ideas  as  to  the  training  of  children, 
upon  which  he  just  touched,  met  with 
my  entire  approval — theoretically.  He 
spoke  for  the  proper  relations  between 
parents  and  children:  a  sort  of  friendly 
partnership  for  mutual  aid.  He  attacked 
the  system  of  enforced  obedience.  He 
would  advise,  perhaps,  but  never  com¬ 
mand.  The  child  should  be  allowed  to 
work  out  his  own  problems.  It  is  what 
I  have  always  believed,  and  endeavored 
to  practise,  with  my  own  four,  two  girls 
and  two  boys,  ranging  at  this  moment 
from  twelve  years  old  to  nineteen.  Were 
children  reasonable,  Christian,  human 
beings,  and  even  fairly  conscientious,  it 
would  probably  work.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  are  usually  comparatively 
selfish  savages. 

No  Communism  for  Them 

From  the  time  my  own  were  tiny  I  have 
instructed  them  that  a  household  is  a 
community,  and  in  it  each  person  has 
certain  duties  and  privileges.  I  have 
explained  the  home  economics  and  the 
easiest  way  of  accomplishing  the  work 
involved  in  running  a  house.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  it  takes  one  person  an  hour  on 
a  busy  morning  to  make  all  the  beds  arid 
put  all  the  bed-rooms  in  order,  while  it 
would  take  each  person  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  do  his  own  room,  it  is  reasonable 
as  well  as  considerate  for  each  person  to 
do  his  own.  If  each  child  will  do  his 
small  share  no  one  need  be  badly  over¬ 
worked.  If  a  child  wants  a  dog,  he 
should  take  upon  himself  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  feeding  and  exercising  it.  But 
after  nineteen  years  I  am  still  making  all 
the  beds  and  caring  for  all  the  animals. 

I  tell  the  children  that  since  I  must  bear 
with  their  occasional  failings,  it  is  only 
fair  that  they  should  bear  with  one 
another,  yet  the  hardest  part  of  my  day’s 
work,  and  the  most  wearing,  is  trying  to 
keep  peace  between  them.  If  each  child 
really  believed  in  a  communistic  regime, 
I  should  be  delighted,  but  while  each 
child  feels  free  to  help  himself  to  whatever 
he  wants,  whether  it  be  mine  or  his 
brother’s,  he  is  enormously  indignant  if 
one  of  the  others  takes  something  of  his. 
Children  have  a  natural  sense  of  the 
sanctity  of  property — if  it  is  their  prop¬ 
erty:  none  at  all  if  it  is  someone’s  else. 

“Mother  Won’t  Care” 

•  Dr.  Holmes  says  we  must  not  punish. 
Again  I  agree.  It  is  degrading  alike  to 
the  one  who  gives  and  the  one  who 
receives.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  driven 
by  the  carelessness  of  a  friend  who  did 
not  return  a  borrowed  umbrella,  to  buy 
a  new  one.  I  had  it  about  a  week  when 
it  disappeared.  I  asked  the  children  if 
they  knew  anything  about  it. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  my  sixteen-year-old, 
“I  took  it  to  Ruth’s  the  other  day  and  it 
stopped  raining,  so  I  left  it  there.” 

Not  a  word  of  apology,  and  no  effort 
either  then  or  later  to  get  back  my  prop¬ 
erty.  I  was  obliged  to  buy  another, 
sacrificing  something  that  I  needed  almost 
as  much  to  do  it.  That,  too,  disappeared 
before  I  had  had  it  two  days.  A  long 
search  discovered  it  wet  and  muddy, 
thrust  into  the  back  of  a  closet  under  the 
stairs.  It  had  been  used  in  various  trips 
and  then  carelessly  thrown  aside.  The 
fact  that  it  was  my  only  one  made  no 
difference. 

Not  long  ago,  I  came  in  one  day  with 
a  new  hat  for  myself,  which  my  oldest 
girl  immediately  begged  for.  I  spent 
a  whole  morning  (and  eight  dollars) 
trimming  it  just  as  she  wanted  it.  She 
was  delighted  with  it,  so  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  she  did  not  wear  it.  I  asked 
why  and  she  announced:  “Oh,  Ruth 


liked  it  so  much  that  I  gave'  it  to  her.” 
She  was  astonished  when  I  remonstrated. 
I  could  not  afford  to  furnish  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  with  hats.  One  mother  told  me  that 
I  should  make  her  go  without  one,  but 
that  would  be  punishment.  Besides  one 
can  not  go  to  church  with  no  hat.  Event¬ 
ually  I  was  obliged  to  buy  her  another, 
and  go  with  no  new  hat  myself.  If  the 
child  were  at  all  ashamed  or  penitent  she 
successfully  concealed  the  fact  from  me. 

It  Sometimes  Goes  by  Opposites 

My  experience  and  observation  tell 
me  that  the  more  patient  the  mother,  the 
more  selfish  the  children.  The  strictest 
mother  I  have  ever  known,  one  who  killed 
herself  and  nearly  killed  every  one  near 
her  by  her  iron  rule,  had  the  three  finest 
girls  I  have  ever  known.  Never  even 
once  did  she  let  things  slide.  If  a  child 
had  neglected  a  task  she  could  do  nothing 
else  till  it  was  accomplished.  If  disorder 
were  brought  about  in  a  room  no  pleas¬ 
ure  could  be  indulged  in  till  order  once 
more  reigned.  If  the  culprit  tried  to  beg 
off,  punishment  was  meeted  out  for  in¬ 
subordination.  If  a  child  w  mt  up  stairs 
nine  hundred  times  a  day  and  each  time 
put  his  hand  on  the  wl  ite  woodwork, 
nine  hundred  times  he  would  be  made  to 
come  down,  wipe  off  the  finger-prints  and 
go  up  again  hands  off. 

Exacting  obedience  from  a  weaker 
thing  is  degrading.  I  loathe  it.  But 
somewhere,  sometime  every  man  has  to 


E  Jf06  is  an  attractive  apron  to  protect 
your  dress  when  you  serve  at  a  club 
luncheon, church  social  or  other  festivity. 
It  comes  stamped  on  unbleached  muslin 
far  75c.  Embroider  in  gay  colors  and 
finish  the  edges  with  blanket  stitching, 
bias  binding  or  a  rolled  hem  and  coarse 
lace.  Order  from  Embroidery  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


learn  to  obey,  and  that  unquestioningly, 
implicitly.  Perhaps  the  lesson  would  haye 
been  more  easily  learned  in  youth  and  at 
home.  A  parent  must  be  unfailingly  just. 
She  must  be  kind  and  infinitely  patient, 
but  I  am  afraid  she  must  be  firm  too. 

In  my  experience  a  child  will  take  little 
responsibility  even  for  his  own  pleasures. 

Everything  must  be  done  for  him,  or  he 
must  be  forced  to  do  it  for  himself.  I  do 
not  think  my  children  are  horrible  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  rule.  My  friends  find 
them  charming  and  continually  compli¬ 
ment  me  on  success  with  them.  “Suc¬ 
cess”!  I  could  weep  when  I  see  how  far 
short  I  have  fallen  from  all  I  meant  to  do. 
I  can  not  conceive  of  either  of  my  girls 
running  a  home  decently.  They  are 
both  indolent  and  hopelessly  untidy. 
And  how  can  the  boys,  who  are  inconsid¬ 
erate  and  thoughtless  to  mother  and 
sisters,  be  tender  and  wise  husbands? 

They  will  all,  eventually,  I  doubt  not, 
develop  into  respectable  members  of 
society,  but  it  will  be  when  Life  has  given 
them  the  discipline  that  I  should  probably 
have  given  them  myself. 


A  HOT  BREAKFAST,  QUICK! 

Just  the  thing  for  cooking  breakfast 
before  lighting  the  kitchen  range, 
for  heating  water  at  night,  for  sick 
room  emergencies,  warming  stock  and 
poultry  food — thousands  of  uses.  Stove 
folds  flat,  weighs  8  ounces.  Burns  Sterno 
Canned  Heat.  The  clean  and  conve¬ 
nient  fuel. 

Send  this  ad  and  25c  to  the  Sterno  Corp., 
9  East  37th  St.,  New  York  Citv,  Dept.  75, 
and  we  will  send  complete  stove,  handy  extin¬ 
guisher  and  can  of  Sterno  Canned  Heat,  pre¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 


Sterno 

Canned  Heat 


For  Winter  Use 
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95  American 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

Ob  trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk. 
Different  from  picture  which  shows 
large  size  easy  running  New  L.  S .  Modal 
Get  our  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7052  Balabrldgo.  N.  Y. 


62  PcSchool  Outfit  GIVEN 


Outfit  consists  of  large 
metal  trimmed  School 
Case,  painting  set. 
Wax  Crayons,  Nail 
Puzzle,  Ring  Puzzle, 
Magnet,  Rubber  Ball, 
Composition  Book, 
Writing  Tablet. 
Pencils,  Pencil  dip, 
Penholder.  6  Pern, 
Chamois  Penwiper, 
Ruler,  Ink  and  Pencil 

,  _  -  _  Eraser,  Ink  Essence' 

for  1  pint  Ink,  6  Blotters,  Paper  clip,  Package  of  Rubber 
Bands,  80  Transfer  Pictures.  Outfit  is  yoors  FREE,  POST¬ 
PAID  for  selling  20  pkgs.  fancy  Post  Card*  at  16e.  IT'* 
EASY— Order  today.  SPECIAL  PRIZE  for  promptneii, 

SUN  MFG.  CO.  DEPT.  5ci  CHSCACO 


4  LACE  CURTAINS  G| \ICU 

for  selling  only  40  packs  Ul  ¥  Lll 
vegetable  or  flower  seeds  (mention 
which)  at  10c  large  pack.  Handsome  31- 
piece  BlueBird  Dinner  Set  gi  venaccord- 
ing  to  plan  in  catalog.  Send  no  money. 
American  Seed  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Box  M-19 


,  14  KT. 

■  WHITE  GOLD 
^FILLED 


This  14-karat  white  gold-filled  watch. 
26  year  case,  tonneau  shape.  6  jewsl 
regulated  movement,  sapphire  crown 
.  engraved  dial.  Silk  grosgrain  ribbon 

wich  14  karat  white  gold-filled  clasp. 
Send  U9  your  name.  We'll  tell  you 
how  to  get  this  watch  without 
spending  a  cent  for  it.  Writ* 

t0day’ HOME  SUPPLY  CO. 

131  Bum  St.D|L  goi,M«w  Ywk 


ItTMID 

_ T«n  Years 

Ladies*  wrist  watch, small  thin  mode, 
with  ribbon  bracelet,  fancy  clasp.  Jeweled  mo  vs  man  t  merun  tew 
10  years.  Yours  postpaid  for  selling  only  86  bottles  nigh  grsdf 
LIQUID  PERFUME  at  15  cents.  Nothing  more  to  do.  Wonderful 
value  —  everybody  buys.  Send  No  Money,  just  joame  and  adireefl. 
BELL  PERFUME  COMPANY.  Deot  C-iU  CHICAGO 


If  There  is  Anything  That  You  Wish 
7o  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Column t 


of  the 

American  Agriculturist 


PATENTS 

*  a  a  Promptness  assu> 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer,  §44  G  Sin 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Booklet  free.  High 
references.  Best  resw 
Promptness 


I 
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SEND  NO  MONEY 

For  this  complete  set  of 
guaranteed,  pure  white, 
embossed  semi-porcelain 
china.  Most 
I  startling  of- 
'f er  of  its 
kind  ever 
;  made. 


I  • 


[Simply  distribute  8  boxes  Bares  Wonder  Healing 
[Salve  at  25c  per  box  and  return  to  us  the  $2.00  accord-  f 
I  ns  to  plan  in  Big  premium  catalogue.  Sell  out  in  an  i 
Ihour.^  Be  first  in  your  town.  You  can  also  have  came*  1 
|  ras,  rifles,  jewelry,  silverware,  etc.  Our  ten  years  ex-  f 
|  penence  is  your  guarante  eof  a  square  deal.  We  trust 
[you.  Send  no  money  but  rush  your  name  and  address  | 
I  now.  Salve  and  Ftee  catalogue  sent  by  return  mail. 


The  Barr  Mfq.forp.  Box  123  Tyrone, Pa 


IIL  LIGHT  BEATS 
ELECTRIC  OR  GAS 

BURNS  94%  AIR 


A  new  oil  lamp  that  gives  an  amaz- 
ngly  brilliant,  soft,  white  light,  even 
better  than  gas  or  electricity,  has  been 
tasted  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  35 
[leading  universities  and  found  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  10  ordinary  oil  lamps.  It  bums 
vithout  odor,  smoke  or  noise — no  pump- 
ng  up,  is  simple,  clean,  safe.  Burns  94% 
air  and  6%  common  kerosene  (coal  oil). 

The  inventor,  R.  M.  Johnson,  642  N. 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  is  offering  to  send 
lamp  on  10  days’  FREE  trial,  or  even 
Ito  give  one  FREE  to  the  first  user  in  each 
locality  who  will  help  him  introduce  it. 
7rite  him  to-day  for  full  particulars, 
Mso  ask  him  to  explain  how  you  can  get 
he  agency,  and  without  experience  or 
noney  make  $250  to  $500  per  month. 


FURNESS- 


•LINE 

C Bermuda  Gov’t’s  Official  Contract  Steamers') 
Only  2  Days  from  New  York 
Via  Palatial,  Twin  Screw,  Oil-Burning 

S.  S.  “FORT  VICTORIA” 

S.  S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE” 

Sailings  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

GO  NOW — Extensive  sports  program  throughout 
season — Delightful  Climate. 

FURNESS-BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  New  York 
Or  Any  Local  Tourist  Agent 


RADIO 

SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE 
MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG 

(TIMES  SQ.  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO.  inc. 
MAIL  ORDER  DEPT. 

1743  BROADWAY  at  56th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


You  cart  be  quickly  cured,  if  yoti 

'STAMMER 

Send  10  cents  for  2S8-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
Muttering,  “Its  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells  how  I 
r>myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Bogue, 
5U8  Cogue  Bldg.,  1147  N«  111.  St.,  Indianapolis. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff — Stops  Hair  Falling 

Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  S1.00  at  druggists 
Hiscox  Chem.  Works,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


Replenishing  Bedding  With 
Remnants 

WITH  some  scraps  in  the  house  both 
of  outing  and  percale,  but  not 
enough  for  a  comfort  top,  I  determined 
to  get  some  good  of  them  through  the 
medium  of  the  remnant  counter.  I  sorted, 
pressed  and  cut  what  I  had,  and  some  of 
them  looked  tedious  enough,  but  all 
were  good  and  clean  and  fresh.  The 
pretty  ginghams  from  children’s  clothes 
and  the  light  goods  from  boy’s  waists 
make  fresh-looking  bedding,  combined 
with  the  dull  grays  and  browns  of  the 
remnants. 

One  comfort  was  made  of  blue  and 
white  percale,  but  when  it  was  pieced 
was  not  wide  enough.  A  remnant  of 
blue  percale  furnished  wide  strips  on  the 
sides  and  ends  and  really  it  wears  better 
than  to  have  the  light  to  the  edges. 
Another  of  outing  is  going  to  fall  short, 
and  will  have  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  but  is  all  the  better  for  the  “frame” 
of  dark  around  it.  Covered  with  pro¬ 
tectors  at  each  end  this  piece  of  bedding 
will  be  nice  for  years. 

Comfort  Top  for  Less  Than  a  Dollar 

Often  I  find  a  remnant  of  a  yard  or 
yard  and  a  third  and  by  using  colors  that 
harmonize,  even  if  they  do  not  match,  I 
can  get  a  whole  top  for  thirty  or  forty 
!  cents.  I  pick  out  the  ten  cent  pieces 
j  that  are  too  small  for  children’s  dresses 


A  SMART  CAPE  FOR  SPRING 

THIS  smart  cape 
(No.  1936)  is  just 
one  of  the  more  than 
300  styles  in  our  large 
Spring  and  Summer 
Fashion  Magazine. 
There  are  styles  for 
morning  and  afternoon, 
underclothes,  hats, 
children’s  clothes,  em¬ 
broidery  and  dress¬ 
making  lessons,  and  a 
number  of  pages  illus¬ 
trate  the  pretty  spring 
gowns  in  color. 

Send  10c  for  this 
book  of  useful  and 
charming  designs!  If 
you  want  the  cape  pat¬ 
tern — and  it’s  not  a 
hard  style  to  make, 
but  a  very  fashionable 
one — send  12c  for  it 
and  state  whether  you 
want  the  small, 
medium  or  large  size. 
It  will  take  3j£  yards 
For  directions  on  order¬ 
ing,  see  pattern  box  on  page  113. 

or  for  anything  but  trimmings  on  other 
material.  A  friend  said  to  me  the  other 
day  that  she  never  had  been  able  to  find 
anything  worth  while  on  the  remnant 
counter,  yet  she  greatly  admired  my  new 
comfort  top  that  had  cost  less  than 
a  dollar. 

Each  year  there  are  to  be  found  short 
pieces  of  ticking  which  can  be,  by  piecing, 
combined  for  bed-pads,  new  pillow-covers 
and  many  other  purposes.  Of  course  cot¬ 
ton  bats  are  never  to  be  found  on  the  rem¬ 
nant  counter,  but  by  taking  the  small  or 
soiled  lengths  of  outing  it  is  easy  to  save 
cotton.  Simply  make  up  your  pieces  of 
outing  in  any  color,  or  many  colors,  and 
put  in  half  as  much  cotton  as  usual. 
Then  cover  with  a  pieced  top  and  plain 
back  and  you  will  have  a  heavy  piece  of 
bedding  for  cold  weather  with  a  remov¬ 
able  top  for  washing.  Many  people  use 
old  cotton  blankets  for  batting  in  new 
comforts  and  this  is  on  the  same  principle. 
Last  winter  I  found  three  yards  of  dirty 
white  outing  for  twenty-five  cents,  and 
when  washed  it  answered  every  purpose 
that  new  would  have  done,  besides  being 
of  better  quality  than  the  twenty-cent 
piece  in  the  bolt. 

So  each  year  I  get  a  few  new  things  at 
small  cost  and  always  have  good,  fresh¬ 
looking,  sanitary  bedding.  I  am  very 
proud  of  my  economics,  and  am  never  too 
busy  to  set  aside  one  day  each  summer 
and  winter  to  be  on  hand  when  the  sales 
open  in  the  good  stores. — Mrs.  W.  C.  K. 


US 


of  54-inch  material. 


/cJELL-0  \ 

i  Americas  most  famous  dessert 


—for  company  dinners 

Most  company  dinners  are  too  hearty  by  dessert  time.  Then  Jell-0  makes  the 
perfect  dessert.  It  is  light,  palatable,  even  on  top  of  a  big  meal,  tempting 
with  delicate  fruity  flavor.  Mother  will  like  it  because  it  is  so  easy  to  pre¬ 
pare.  The  company  will  love  it!  Have  Jell-0  for  your  next  company  din- 
ner.  A  Jell-0  Recipe  Book  will  give  you  lots  of  new  ideas— -ask  for  a  copy, 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY,  Le  Roy,  New  York 

Strawberry  Jell-O  Whipped 

Dissolve  a  package  of  Strawberry  Jell-O  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
oet  ^  in  a  cold  place,  and  when  the  JeihO  is  cool,  and  before  it 
harden,  whip  with  an  egg  beater  to  consistency  of 
whipped  cream.  Serve  with  whipped  cream  or  a  custard. 


f 


IT  TAKES  THE  TOP 

Removes  all  the  cream  from  any 
size  milk  bottle.  Great  for  coffee, 
cereal,  dessert,  etc.  Approved  by 
doctors  for  use  in  preparing  in¬ 
fants'  bottle  food.  An  ideal  gift. 
Circular  sent  on  request.  Agents 
wanted.  Order  now  $1.50  post¬ 
paid  or  C.  O.  D. 

RAWCLIFFE  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  A.  A. 

N.  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


1009  Varieties— Bargain 

Send  today  for  new  issue,  Beauti¬ 
fully  .llustrated — Latest  electrical 
fixtures.  We  have  no  dealers — 
Buy  direct — Save  50  %. 

OUR  SPECIAL :Set  of  8  electrical 
fixtures  with  glassware,  complet 
wired.ready  to  connect  $24.5 ' 
Many  Other  Bargains 

United  Lighting  Flxtnre  Oo. 

280  Bowery.  New  York  City 
fVnt.  251 


HPapewPdint 

CATALOG 


'he  big  new  1924  Independent 

idr< 


Tt 

Catalog  offers  hundreds  of 

Astounding  Values 

in  fine  Wall  Papers,  Paints  and  decorat¬ 
ing  materials  to  beautify  your  home. 
Over  100  actual  wall  paper  samples. 

NATIONAL  REPUTATION— FACTORY-TO- 
YOU  PRICES— mean  highest  grade,  reliable  IN¬ 
DEPENDENT  GUARANTEED  PRODUCTS 
at  a  saving  of  at  least  50%.  A  half  million  satis¬ 
fied  customers  have  shared  in  these  great  savings 
-WHY  NOT  YOU? 

A  Few  of  the  Bargains 


Wall  Paper,  per  roll  .  4c  to  35c 
House  Paint,  per  gal.,  in  bbls.$1.95 
Window  Shades.  3x5,  each  50c 
White  Enamel,  per  gallon  $3.55 
Floor  Varnish,  per  gallon  $2.95 
Brushes  18c  up 

Congoleum  Rugs. 9x12, $15*95 
Samtas,  per  1 2  yard  roll,  $4.85 


INDEPENDENT 

PRODUCTS 

Standard  Quality  and 
Exclusive  Design. 
Orders  shipped' within 
24  hours. 

EVERY  ARTICLE 

in  catalog  guaranteed  to 
be  satisfactory  or  your 
money  will  be  refunded- 


Send  For  Your  Copy  Today! 

You  need  this  book.  It’s  chuck  full  of  big  money- 
saving  values.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  below,  mail 
tt  to  us  today,  and  one  of  these  big  Bargain  Cata¬ 
logs  will  be  forwarded  FREE  by  return  mail. 

Independent  WaU  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  J  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


-COUPON— 

Independent  Wall  Paper  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  Dept.  J 

Gentlemen  Please  send  me  free  of  charge  your  1924  Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Catalogue. 
NAME - — - -  R  F.  D _ _ 


ST  and  No._ 


-TOWN_ 


-STATEU 


WRITE  TODAY  —  SAVE  ONE-HALF 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


THE  MARKET  SITUATION 


I  AST  week  dealers  in  the  New  York  market 
were  praying  for  cold  weather  because  they 
believed  that  with  cold  weather,  prices  would 
improve  and  trading  would  be  stimulated  in 
general.  Cold  wTeather  did  come  with  ven¬ 
geance.  In  fact  it  came  too  strong.  On  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday,  January  21  and  22,  the 
temperature  dropped  close  to  the  zero  mark 
in  New  York  City  with  the  result  that  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  moved.  The  reason  for  this 


have  really  got  to  keep  in  daily  touch  with  the 
market.  About  the  only  way  that  they  have 
to  do  this,  is  to  get  in  contact  with  some  one 
who  has  a  radio  and  follow  the  quotations  very 
closely.  The  man  who  holds  for  really  high 
prices  this  year  is  skating  on  thin  ice. 

CABBAGE  MARKET  FIRMER 


The  cabbage  market  took  a  decidedly 
stronger  tone  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
and  prices  are  quoted  at  $25  a  ton  F.  O.  B. 
shipping  point  for  good  medium  Danish.  The 


LEGAL  AND  OTHER  HOLIDAYS  AFFECTING  MARKETS,  1924 


v  With  List  of  Food  Stuffs  in  Demand  and  the  Best  Market  Days 

Preceding  the  Holidays. 


HOLIDAYS 


DATE 


MARKET 

DAYS 


COMMODITIES  IN 
DEMAND 


(Rosh  Hashonoh) 
Day  of  Atonemeni 
(Yom  Kippur) 


(Succoth) 


Thanksgiving  Day . Nov 


(Hannukah) 
Christmas  Day . 


Mar. 

.April 

20  .  .  .  . 
20. . . . 

.  Mar.  17,  18,  19  . 
.  April  15-18 . 

April 

19-20. 

. .  April 

14-17 . 

April 

25-26. 

.  .April  21-23 . 

June 

8-9. . . 

.  June 

4-6 . 

May 

30  . . .  . 

.  .May 

26-29 . 

July 

.  Sept. 

4 . 

29-30 . 

.  .  June28toJuly2. 
.  .  Sept.  23-26 . 

Oct. 

8 . 

.  .Oct. 

3-6 . 

Oct. 

13. 

Oct. 

8-10 . 

Oct. 

12. 

Oct. 

9-11 . 

.Nov. 

29..  . 

.  .Nov. 

24-28 . 

.Dec. 

22. . . . 

.  .  Dec. 

17-19 . 

.  Dec. 

25. . . . 

.  .Dec. 

19-23. . . . 

Live  and  Dressed  Fowls, 
Capons,  Ducks,  Geese,  Rab¬ 
bits,  Dressed  Spring  Lambs, 
and  Prime  Yeal  Calves. 


Ducks  and  Geese. 


of  live  Poultry. 

Very  little  extra  for  th 
holiday. 

Broilers  and  prime  stock  < 
all  kinds  of  live  Poultry. 


Ducks  and  Geese. 

All  prime  stock  of  live 
poultry  especially  White 
Leghorn  Chickens  and 
Roosters. 


Geese. 


Rabbits. 


Geese,  Fowls, 
Rabbits  and 
Roasting  Pigs. 


Capons, 

Dressed 


of  live  Poultry. 

.  Live  Dressed  Turkeys, 
Geese,  Fowls,  Capons, 
Dressed  Suckling  Pigs,  Live 
Rabbits,  and  Live  Goats. 

Courtesy  New  York  State  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets. 


was  that  it  was  so  cold  dealers  were  afraid  of 
having  produce  frozen.  Consequently  the  dull 
situation  in  the  market  continued  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday. 

Incoming  stocks  continued  to  accumulate 
which  only  helped  to  make  matters  slightly 
worse.  On  January  23  and  24  the  weather 
moderated  to  the  ideal.  Were  it  not  for  the 
heavy  accumulations  on  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day,  the  market  would  have  been  a  great  deal 
better.  But  these  accumulations  had  to  be 
turned  with  the  result  that,  although  there  may 
have  been  a  fair  demand,  heavy  supplies  kept 
prices  about  the  same.  Friday,  January  25, 
saw  a  reversion  of  the  weather  to  the  usual 
mildness  that  has  continued  regularly  through 
the  winter. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  this  is  a 
decidedly  off  year  and  farmers  have  got  tc 
watch  their  step  very  closely  as  far  as  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  concerned.  As  we  have  said  in  previous 
issues,  the  situation  is  so  tense  that  farmers 


POTATO  SPRAYER 

HIGH  PRESSURE 


demand  is  fair.  There  are  a  lot  of  farmers 
wondering  whether  cabbage  is  going  to  $40  a 
ton  or  $70  a  ton.  Unfortunately  we  cannot 
say  whether  these  prices  will  be  reached. 
There  are  too  many  factors  that  are  involved. 
The  first  is  the  volume  in  which  up-State  cab¬ 
bage  comes  into  the  market.  Another  is  the 
weather  conditions  around  New  York  City, 
while  the  third  takes  in  the  southern  section. 
The  recent  cold  spell  was  reported  to  have 
caused  considerable  damage  as  far  south  as 
Florida  peninsula.  Just  what  percentage  of 
damage  by  frost  was  done  in  Carolina  and  other 
southern  cabbage  sections  is  not  definitely 
known.  It  is  reported  that  the  Texas  crop  was 
cut  25  per  cent.  Growers  who  have  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  storage  stock  in  hand  should  follow  the 
market  very  closely.  It  may  pay  to  turn  part 
of  the  holdings  if  the  price  goes  to  $25  or  $30 
and  hold  part  for  a  better  price.  If  the  market 
goes  up,  they  have  the  consolation  of  getting 
a  high  price  on  at  least  part  of  their  crop.  If 
it  goes  down,  they  have  the  consolation  of  hav¬ 
ing  turned  part  at  least  at  a  fair  price. 

POTATO  MARKET  DULL 


m  GEARS  KJfSBELTS 

CHAINS  1  1 L/ SPROCKETS 


CHAINS 

'FRIEND  MFG.Co-.Gasport.HY 


OATS 


HEAVY  ALBERTA 
Cluster,  Canadian  Grown 

(Weight  46  lbs.  to  measured  bu.)  $1.25  per  bu.  ol  32  lbs. 
Freight  paid  on  9  bu.  or  more. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.,  206-208  W.  Genesee  St, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES  Catalog  Free 


A.  G.  ALDRIDGE  SONS, 


FISHERS,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


A  FEW  NICE  BRONZE  $g.00 


TOM  TURKEYS  LEFT 


EACH 


I  am  booking  orders  now  for  hatching  eggs, 
$6  a  dozen;  $45  a  hundred.  Can  fill  ship¬ 
ments  up  to  $soo  at  short  notice.  All  from  my 
own  breeders. 


JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire 


TURKEYS  Utillty- and  Champion 


Mammoth  Bronze;  Imported 
100  egg  strain  non-roaming 


White  Holland;  Trios;  $30.  Winners:  35  lbs.; 
50  lb.  sires.  Immuned:  Guaranteed. 

BUCKINGHAM,  VA. 


MOHAWK  FARM, 


baked  beans  sold  in  delicatessen  stores  in  the 
larger  cities,  appeal  to  the  housewife,  due  to 
their  convenience.  Where  it  is  possible  to  buy 
beans  in  this  form',  the  housewife  merely  has  to 
heat  and  serve  them,  making  them  very  desir¬ 
able  for  a  meal  that  must  be  prepared  on  short 
notice. 

Another  factor  that  Mr.  Lohmann  attri¬ 
butes  to  the  present  bean  situation,  is  the  fact 
that  grocerymen  have  not  been  making  a  dis¬ 
play  of  dried  beans,  usually  dumping  their 
beans  into  a  bin  with  the  result  that  the  trade 
has  no  opportunity  to  see  them.  Mr.  Lohmann 
suggests  that  if  the  350,000  retail  grocers  were 
to  make  a  drive  on  beans,  using  attractive 
window  displays,  the  bean  market  would 
undoubtedly  take  a  sudden  jump.  He  has 
suggested  some  very  clear  window  displays. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  advertising  to¬ 
day  is  the  big  thing  that  is -putting  certain  lines 
of  produce  across  to  the  consumer  and  the 
present  situation  in  the  bean  market  certainly 
needs  stimulation.  Domestics  are  quoted  as 
follows:  MARROW,  choice,  $10  to  10.25; 
common  to  fair,  $9.50  to  9.75.  RED  KID¬ 
NEY,  choice  $7.25  to  7.35;  white  kidney, 
choice  $9.25  to  9.50;  common  to  fair,  $8.75  to  9. 

APPLES  CONTINUE  DULL 


market  that  desirable  stock  will  hold  firm, 
The  cold  weather  has  had  a  tendency  to  check 
production  which  has  had  an  immediate  effect 
on  the  market.  There  is  a  better  movement  in 
the  storage  egg  market. 

BUTTER  HOLDS  FIRM 


At  the  present  writing  the  butter  market  is 
very  firm.  Receipts  during  the  past  few  days 
have  been  abnormally  light  due  to  transports 
tion  conditions  brought  about  by  recent  severe 
weather  and  storms.  This  has  had  a  tendency 
to  stimulate  trading.  In  fact,  the  shortage  o! 
fresh  supplies  has  thrown  the  trade  back  on 
accumulations  that  they  have  carried  for 
some  time  past,  with  the  result  that  reductions 
have  been  quite  heavy.  If  shipments  that  have 
been  delayed  due  to  the  weather,  come  in  all  at 
once,  it  may  have  a  dampening  effect. 

STEADY  TONE  TO  CHEESE  MARKET 


The  apple  market  continues  to  be  weak. 
There  is  still  considerable  common  storage 
stock  and  western  boxed  apples  continue  to  keep 
the  market  dull.  Western  boxed  apples  fare 
common  to  good  and  a  crop  out  there  is  about 
30  per  cent,  greater  than  last  year.  Western 
boxed  Jonathans  are  turning  for  $1.50  to  1.75 
per  doz.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  sell  barreled 
apples  against  that  price.  As  soon  as  these 
western  Jonathans  are  out  of  the  way  things 
may  improve.  One  encouraging  tone  to  the 
market  is  that  the  export  situation  is  im¬ 
proving. 

HAY  MARKET  WEAK 


Trading  has  been  quieter  in  the  cheqe 
market  but  there  is  a  fairly  steady  tone  on  the 
better  grades  of  held  cheeses  and  prices  show 
practically  no  change.  The  market  has  been 
rather  slow  on  fresh  State  flats.  STATES, 
whole  milk  flats,  held,  fancy,  26  to  26^e; 
average  run  24  to  25j^c;  flats,  fresh,  fancy,  $ 
to  23c;  average  run  21  to  2l3^c;  fair  to  good 
19  to  20c. 

MILK  PRICES 


Due  to  liberal  receipts  and  only  a  moderate 
demand,  the  hay  market  has  taken  on  a  weak 
tone  for  all  grades,  being  unsettled  even  on 
No.  1.  It  is  reported  that  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  is  issuing  no  further  permits 
until  present  stocks  clear  up.  Brooklyn  is 
quoted  slightly  higher  on  No.  1. 

POULTRY  MARKET  QUIET 


Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association 
has  announced  that  price  for  February  for 
Class  1  milk  will  be  $2.33  per  hundred  in  the 
200-210  mile  zone;  Class  2-a,  $2.10;  Class  2-h, 
$2.35;  Class  2-c,  $2.35;  Class  3,  $2.05;  Class; 
will  be  based  on  butter  and  cheese  quotations 
in  New  York  City  market. 

The  Non-pooling  Cooperative  Association 
announces  a  flat  price  of  $2.30  and  $2.35  for 
Class  1. 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  that  their 
present  schedule  of  milk  prices,  $2.35  per 
hundred,  will  be  maintained. 

DRESSED  MEAT  AND  LIVE  STOCK 


During  the  latter  part  of  last  week  the 
market  on  fresh  killed  poultry  was  quiet. 
Exceptionally  fancy  stock,  closely  graded, 
received  highest  quotations  on  boxed  packed. 
However,  most  of  the  chickens  were  so  hard- 
meated  and  staggy  that  prices  are  quite  irregu¬ 
lar.  Fowls  have  been  holding  steady.  The 
quality  of  capons  is  very  irregular,  bringing 
good  price  when  fancy  but  many  small  ones 
lack  quality.  Turkeys  are  in  fair  supply,  but 
average  stock  met  a  weak  market,  as  many  are 
running  too  large  in  size,  while  others  are 
flabby  and  poor.  The  live  poultry  market  is 
easier  and  the  tone  is  tending  downward. 

EGG  MARKET  STEADY 

The  egg  market  continues  to  hold  the  gain 
it  made  during  the  early  part  of  last  week  when 
cold  weather  turned  prices  upward.  Reports 
indicate  that  lighter  supplies  of  fresh  eggs  are  in 
transit  and  there  is  a  confident  feeling  in  the 


The  supply  of  live  lambs  continues  very  light, 
The  market  has  a  decidedly  firm  tone  for  god 
stock.  Live  veals  have  been  in  rather  light 
supply  and  the  recent  advances  in  price  have 
been  maintained.  Finer  stocks  sell  up  to 
$16.50.  The  market  for  live  hogs  is  steady, 
Country  dressed  veal  calves  have  been  coming 
in  slowly  with  the  result  that  trade  is  more 
active  and  the  market  has  taken  on  a  firmer 
tone.  Strictly  choice  veals  sold  quite  generally 
at  21c,  while  prime  stock  brought  from  18  to 
20c,  and  fair  to  good,  14  to  17c. 


New  York  County  Notes 

{Continued  from  page  103) 
town  where  they  can  get  shorter  hours  ant 
more  pay.  Anyone  who  can  drive  a  truck 
or  work  in  a  factory  is  getting  more  than 
farmers  can  pay.  Taxes  are  higher  than 
last  year  and  most  everything  is  cheap 
If  things  keep  on  for  a  few  more  years 
the  help  will  all  be  in  town.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  discouraging  for  farmers. 
As  for  hiring  help,  it  is  out  of  the  question 

— H.  D.  S. 


The  cold  weather  hurt  the  potato  market 
for  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  stuff 
frozen.  “States”  are  bringing  from  $1.65  to 
$1.75  per  hundred  in  bulk  delivered  in  New 
York  City.  Potatoes  in  150-pound  sacks  are 
bringing  from  $2.65  to  $2.85  delivered.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  lot  of  potatoes  turning  at 
figures  slightly  lower  than  these  because  many 
dealers  are  shading  prices  in  order  to  turn 
stocks.  Long  Islands  are  bringing  from  $1.15 
to  $1.20  per  bushel  to  the  farmer.  Sacked 
stock  is  bringing  from  $3.35  to  $3.45  per  150 
pounds  at  Riverhead.  Up-state  farmers  who 
can  get  $1  a  bushel  will  see  how  lucky  they  are 
compared  to  the  Long  Island  grower. 

The  market  on  Maine  potatoes  is  a  little 
stronger  due  to  the  cold  weather  which  held 
up  shipments.  They  are  quoted  at  $2.10  to 
$2.15  per  hundred  in  bulk  and  $3.25  to  $3.35 
in  150-pound  sacks. 

WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  BEANS? 


Writing  in  New  York  Commercial  of  Jan.  25, 
a  grocery  produce  and  trade  paper,  Henry 
Lohmann  states,  under  Retail  Grocery  Notes, 
that  the  trouble  with  the  dried  bean  market  is 
that  the  readv-cooked  canned  beans  and  home- 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 


The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to  eastern  farmers 
sold  on  January  24: 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras. 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . 

Extra  firsts . . . 

Firsts . . . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras .  .  . 
Pullets  No.  1 . 


New  York 

Buffalo 

•  Phila. 

55  to  56 

53  to  54 

51  to  52 

50 

50  to  52 

48  to  50 

52 

43 

40 

Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score .  52)4  to  53 

Extra  (92  score) .  52 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest .  50  ’4  to  5114 

Good  to  prime .  47)4  to  49)4 


51)4 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


Timothy  No.  2. 

Timothy  No.  3. 

Timothy  Sample.  ....... 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed. 
Alfalfa,  second  cutting.  .  . 
Oat  Straw  No.  1 . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy. 
Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor .  .  . 
Chickens,  colored  fancy .... 
Chickens,  leghorn . 


.  S.  Grades 

Old  Grade  Standards 

$26  to  27 

.  $27.50  to  28 

24  to  25 

.  24  to  25 

18  to  19 

.  27  to  27.50 

26  to  27 

30  to  32 

15 

.  17  to  18 

26  to  29 

28  to  80 

23  to  26 

23  to  25 

28  to  32 

32  to  35 

24  to  25 

Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 

Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes . 

Hogs,  Yorkers . 


9)4  to  14% 
4  to  4  2 
9)4  to  14)4 
4  ■  to  7)4 
7)4  to  7M 


20  to  « 


4 
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Fatter  pigs  £ 
fatter  profits 

HOGS  need  animal  food  to  build 
flesh  and  bone.  Dold-Quality 
Digester  Tankage  is  60%  animal 
protein.  Mix  with  grain  or  feed 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 
Gives  better  results  than  grain 

alone;  saves  one-third  cost.  Tankage-fed 
hogs  show  more  pounds  when  marketed — and 
more  profit  per  pound.  Experience  proves  it. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  on  DOLD- 
QUALITY  Poultry  and  stock  foods 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 

Dept.  AA  BUFFALO,  N.Y, 


?5vnkage 


In  use 

over 


MINERAL 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

tocr' 

fell  Ruin 
four  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY J 
AGENTS 
WANTED* 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10 Box  sufficient! 

for  ordinary  case* 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price., 
Wrltofordescrlptlre  booklet  < 


MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  451  Fourth  Are,  Pittsburgh,  Pfc 


DOG 

BOOK 


FREE-' 


32  page  book— how  to  keep  your 
dog  well  —  how  to  care  for  him 
When  sick.  Result  of  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  every  known  dog  disease. 
Mailed  FREE.  Write  today.  Dept,  302 
H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

119  West  24th  St. New  York 


Breeders*  Supplies 


C.  H.  DANA  CO. 


Send  for  new  Illustrated  catalog.  Describes 
our  full  line  of  ear  labels,  punches,  tattoo 
outfits,  herd  books  and  record  bocks,  sale  tags, 
veterinary  instruments,  all  breeders’  and 
stockmen’s  supplies,  Write  for  catalog  to-day, 
33  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


BARREN  COWS,"« 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Prevent  thin  by  using  ABORNO. 
Easily  administered  by  hypodermic  syr¬ 
inge.  Kills  abortion  germs  quickly  with¬ 
out  harming  cow.  Write  for  booklet  with 
letters  from  users  and  full  details 
of  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

ABORNO  LABORATORY 

11  Jeff  St.  Lancaster,  Wis. 


CHICKS 


>RIZE  WINNING  CHICKS 

>’ery  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
idheavyegg  production.  Birds  from  our  flocks 
we  won  in  some  of  the-  largest  shows.  All 
opular  breeds  with  special  attention  to  Holly- 
ood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred,  of 
lurse.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
ged  at  what  you  can  get  for  the  money. 

ONE-SUCH  POI'LTRY  FARM,  Box  332-C,  MT.  VERNON,  OHIO 


-  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  £%££%£ 

We  guarantee  every  chick.  Free  range,  hand 
culled  flocks  of  highest  vitality.  Write  for 
catalog.  You  will  be  pleased  with  our  offer. 

Ransom  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Geneva,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS,  big  husky  fellows 

Bar  Bocks  and  R.  1.  Reds,  $24  per  100;  1000,  $200. 
Barron  White  Leghorns,  $20  per  100;  1000.  $190. 
Orders  booked  for  March  and  later  delivery. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J.  R.  1 


Tampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

FP MrtDvr6 .c,rcular  before  yon  order  chicks — tells  why  the  BLACK 
Vit-i  j  13  tbe  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth, 
rite  today,  A.  E.  Hampton.  Box  A.  Pittstown.  N.  J. 


pPECIAL  PRICES- 


on  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas,  hares  and  dogs. 
Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free  Write  your  wants. 
Lil-  H-  FREED  TELFORD,  PA. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every 
where.  Homers.  Carneaux.  White  Kings  a  specialty. 
All  other  breeds ,  Write  for  prices . 

Allston  Squab  Co.  ALLSTONa,CMAss’. 


lATURAl  leaf  tobacco 

lbs.,  S3. 00.  Sirmkin'g,  5 
**  lbs., S1.^5;101bs., $2.00. 

iD.._n  Pay  when  received ,  pipe  ana  recipe  free 

AKMERS  tobacco  union,  di,  faducah,  ky. 


Good  Shepherding  Pays 

Mark  J.  Smith 

NOT  long  ago  a  producer  of  market 
lambs  said  to  me,  “Another  year  I 
am  going  to  give  every  breeding  ewe  in 
the  flock  a  number,  at  shearing  time  I  am 
going  to  check  up  on  each  ewe  and  those 
that  are  not  producers  and  up  to  standard 
will  go.” 

This  practice  is  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  Present  current  prices  of  all  items 
entering  into  the  cost  of  production 
renders  dry  ewes,  ewes  with  poor  con¬ 
stitutions,  light-shearing  ewes  and  all 
sheep  without  capacity  for  raising  prime 
market  lambs  especially  unprofitable 
and  their  presence  in  the  flock  reduces 
the  average  production  to  a  greater  extent 
than  often  realized. 

The  comparative  profitableness  of  two 
flocks  of  sheep  depends,  not  so  much  on 
total  income  as  on  the  amount  of  the 
balance  above  the  cost  of  production — a 
comparison  of  these  amounts  will  reveal 
the  reason  why  one  sheep  owner  has  more 
money  in  his  pocket  than  another — w’hen 
to  casual  on-lookers  one  of  the  flocks  was 
only  a  little  better  than  the  other. 


Considerable  Difference  in  Flocks 

i  The  significance  of  this  is  brought  out 
in  this  way — take  two  flocks  of  sheep  of 
thirty  ewes  each.  The  select,  well-cared 
flock  raises  thirty  lambs  which  bring 
$9.00  each  or  $270.00.  They  shear  an 
average  of  eight  pounds  per  head  which 
at  forty  cents  a  pound  is  $96.00,  a  total 
income  of  $366.00.  Another  flock  of 
ewes  of  the  same  number  indifferent  in 
quality  and  carelessly  cared  for  raises  a 
70  per  cent  lamb  crop  or  twenty-one  nine- 
dollar  lambs  bringing  $189.00  and  shears 
six  pounds  of  wool  per  head  bringing  at 
the  conservative  price  of  forty  cents  a 
pound  $72.00 — a  total  income  of  $261.00. 

If  we  use  $5.00  as  the  cost  of  running  a 
sheep  a  year — and  many  figures  are  above 
this — it  makes  the  total  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  $150.00.  The  most  interesting  and 
somewhat  unexpected  fact  is  brought  out 
when  this  sum  is  taken  from  the  total 
income  in  both  eases.  While  the  ordinary 
•bunch  raised  70  per  cent  as  many  lambs 
as  the  select  bunch  and  sheared  75  per 
cent,  as  much  wool,  the  owner  of  the 
select,  bunch  has  practically  twice  as 
much  money  in  his  pocket  in  the  form 
of  balance  above  cost  of  production  as  the 
owner  of  the  fair  to  middling  flock  or  bal¬ 
ances  of  $216.00  and  $111.00  respectively. 

Therefore  it  is  obvious  that  to-day 
more  than  ever  attention  to  details'  and 
painstaking  shepherding  pays  with  our 
farm  flocks. 

*  *  * 

The  old  ewe  has  wonderful  productive 
capacity — in  good  times  and  bad  she 
goes  on  eating  grass  and  hay  and  a  little 
grain  if  she  can  get  it — raises  her  one  or 
two  lambs  a  year  and  every  day  is  grow¬ 
ing  wool,  one  of  the  nations  deficits,  to 
help  pay  the  taxes  and  the  overhead. 


Why  Lancaster  County  Leads 

{Continued  from  page  101) 

as  has  this  one.  Naturally,  we  think- 
first  of  the  farmers  themselves  when  we 
are  looking  for  the  reasons  why  Lancaster 
County  should  stand  so  well  as  a  farming 
community;  and  they  are  good  men;  but 
they  have  some  methods  that  are  rather 
peculiar  to  them. 

For  one  thing,  and  it  probably  one  of 
the  greatest  reasons  why  this  county 
excels  in  growing  crops,  the  farmers  there 
use  great  quantities  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer.  True,  they  make  much  of  the 
barnyard  manure  their  stock  produces; 
but  on  top  of  all  that  it  uses  probably 
twice  as  much  commercial  fertilizer  as 
any  other  county  in  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  with  their  free  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  the  farmers  of  the  County  in 
question  made  use  of  the  best  possible 
methods  they  could;  they  reduced  their 
cost  of  production  all  they  could  and  they 
adopted  good  marketing  plans.  And  in  all 
these  respects  farmers  everywhere  may 
well  take  pattern  after  them. — E.  L. 
i  Vincent,  New  York. 


Prepare 

YOUR  HORSES 

far  Spring  Work 

Time  will  mean  money  to  you,  Mr. 
Farmer,  one  of  these  days 

— when  spring  comes  on,  when  the 
sun  begins  to  shine. 

The  acres  you  plow,  or  harrow,  or 
sow,  each  day  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  good  condition  of  your  team. 

Condition  them  now  with  a  course  of 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

You  can  feel  it  on  the  lines 

It  helps  them,  shed  their  winter’s  coat, 
whets  their  appetite,  tones  up  their  digestion, 
cleans  out  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  drives  out 
the  worms. 

Feed  your  workers  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
and  you  will  soon  discover  that  you  have  a 
•  team  before  you  that  can  do  an  honest  day’s 
work,  without  a  pant  or  a  tremble  of  the 
muscle.  They  will  be  there  for  business — and 
Willing. 

Excellent  for  mares  in  foal — and  colts  of 
any  age.  GUARANTEED. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  horses  or  mules 
you  have;  he  has  a  package  to  suit. 

25  lb.  Pail,  $2.25  100  lb.  Drum,  $8.00 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 

Honest  goods— honest  price— why  pay  more? 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


7  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  Tonic. 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D..  D.V.S. 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Keeps  the  Dairy  and  Stables  Healthful  and  Clean  Smelling 


CATTLE 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  for  Sale 

Sons  of 

DUTCHLAND  C0LANTHA  SIR  INKA 

FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 


HOLSTEINS 


Extra  flue  lot  registered 
cows  fresh  or  soon  due. 
10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  heifers 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls. 

J.  A.  LEACH  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Jersey  Red 
cross  pigs  6  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  7  to  8  weeks 
old  $4.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old  $5.00  each.  I 
will  ship  from  1  to  75  for  your  approval  C.O.D. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  Salem  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

Bred  sows,  service  boars  and  fail 
pigs  from  Schoolmaster,  Callaway 
Edd,  Wildwood  and  White  Eagle 
Wood.  Priced  reasonable  and  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

VIEWMONT  FARM,  MAINVILLE,  PA. 


O.  I.  C’s. 


REGISTERED  0. 1.  C 


AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 
•  E.  P.  ROGERS,  WATTILLE,  tt.  T. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breeding.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


WI  A  TVITTYTTi — Good  Milk  Goats  coming  fresh. 
W  .AV 1 N  1  lei  J  For  Sale — Pure  Nubian  Buck 
$25.00.  Pet  castrated  goat  for  children,  $15.00. 

LLOYD  GOLDSBORO,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women), robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered;  or  we 
can  make  your  hides  into  Oak  Tanned 
Harness  or  Slaughter  Sole  or  Bolt  Leath¬ 
er;  your  calfskins  Into  Shoe  Leather. 

Colors,  Gun  Metal,  Mahogany,  Russet  or 
lighter  shade.  Calfskins  tanned  in  the 
lighter  shades  of  shoe  leather,  also 
make  elegant  stand  and  table  covers; 
great  for  birthday,  wedding  and  holi¬ 
day  gifts. 

LET  US  FIX  YOUR 
WORN  FURS 

freshen,  repair  and  reshape  them  if- 
needed.  Furs  are  very  light  weight,* 
therefore  it  would  cost  but  little  to  send  them  in  to  us 
by  Parcel  Post  and  get  our  estimate  ot  cost;  then  we 
will  hold  them  aside  awaiting  your  decision.  If  you  say 
“go  ahead,”  very  well,  we  will  do  so  and  hold  them 
free  of  storage  until  you  want  them.  If  you  say  “no,” 
we  will  return  them  post-paid. 

Our  Illustrated  catalog  and  style  book  combined  gives 
a  lot  of  useful  information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides.  About  our  safe  dyeing  process  on 
cow  and  horse  hides,  calf  and  fur  skins.  About  dressing 
fine  fur  skins  and  making  them  into  neckpieces,  mulls 
and  garments.  About  taxidermy  and  Head  Mounting. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


HEAVES 


Is  your  horse  afflictear 
Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50 
Money  tack  if  not  satisfactory 
One  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 
fcOKer  SO  years ’  sale 


NEWTON’S 


’A  Veterinary’s  Compound 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs. 
Worm  Expeller,  Conditioner, 
Indigestion,  Heaves,  Coughs, 
’Distemper.  65c  and  $1.25 
Most  for  cost  cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid, 
The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


EARN  $110  TO  $250  MONTHLY  y  Traffic  Inspector.  Posh 

tion  guaranteed  after  completion  of  3  months’  home  study 
course  or  money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  G-84. 

Stand.  Business  Training  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  2, 1924 


The  early  bird  catches  the  worm,  so  does  the  the  early  chick 
lay  the  high  price  egg  in  the  fall  and  winter. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


New  York  State  Certified  Breeders  of  high  yearly  egg  yields.  Producers 
of  fancy  large  white  eggs,  which  bring  premium  prices,  means  greater 
profits.  Early  orders  have  preference  for  best  shipping  dates.  Catalogue 
sent  on  request,  which  tells  of  our  better  methods  of  incubating  resulting 
in  stronger  chicks.  Advise  stock  preferred,  whether  all  certified  breeding 
stock  desired,  or  Grade  A  and  B  mated  to  certified  males. 


GENESEE  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM,  -  L.H.  ROBINSON,  -  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 


1,000,000  BETTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Prlcp*!  nn  ■« 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  57.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas, 

Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds. 

White  Wyandottes .  8.50 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  9.50 

Buff  Minorcas .  12.00  _  _ 

Mixed  Chic-s,  $12  per  100  straight.  Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Hat  hed  from  heavy  laying,  pure  bred  flocks.  Bank  Reference.  Order 
right  from  this  Ad  with  full  remittance.  Circular  free. 

Box  61,  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 
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CHICKS 


Varieties  Prices  on: 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns . 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Blk. 

Minorcas . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 

Eggs  for  hatching,  one-half  price  of  Chicks 
Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  save  time. 
Quick  delivery.  Free  Catalog. 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  B-6. 


BIG,  FLUFFY,  FULL-O-PEP 

Well  Hatched  from  healthy  laying  hens  of  best  strains 
on  free  range. 

25  50  100  500 

53.50  56.75  513.00  562.50 


72.50 

82.50 
147.50 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Prepaid. 

Ref..  Huron  Co.  Banking  Co. 
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15.00 
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NORWALK,  OHIO 


CHICKS 


HIGH  BRED— HATCHED  RIGHT.  350,000  for  1924.  ATHENEON 
STRAINS  INSURE  big,  husky  chicks  from  healthy,  heavy  laying, 
free  range,  culled  flocks.  That’s  why  our  customers  RE-ORDER. 
VARIETIES  PRICES  ON 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns  and  Rose  Comb  Brown 

Leghorns .  $6.75 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  and  Anconas .... 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Silver  Campines 
Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds,  $12.00  per  100:  Light  Breeds,  510.00  per  100  POSTPAID.  1001; 
LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  Catalog  free.  Ref.  Athens  National  Bank.  ORDE 
NOW  from  this  ad.  Get  them  when  wanted. 

ATHENS,  OHIO 
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ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Dept.  F, 


750,000  CHICKS 


$10.00  PER 
100  AND  UP 
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Select,  culled  flocks  of  heavy  layers  on  free  range  and  properly  cared  for  to  produce 
vigorous,  sturdy  chicks. 

Varieties  25 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas .  53.75 

White  &  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas . . .  4.25 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.00 

Buff  Minorcas.  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  6.00 

Mixed .  3.50 

Postpaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

Bank  references.  Circular  Free. 

TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES  Box  510  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 
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400,000  CHICKS 


BIG.  STRONG,  FLUFFY  CHICKS  hatched  from  well  bred  and  well  kept,  heavy  laying 
hens  insuring  good  growth  and  PROFITS. 

Varieties  Prices  on  50 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns .  $7.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas .  8.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  8.50 

Silver  Wyandottes .  9.50 

Mixed,  S12  per  100  straight. 

Postpaid.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Best  Bank 
Reference.  You  take  no  chance.  Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Assn. 
MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  63.  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 
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SAVE  MONEY  ON  CHICKS 


.  We  have  Increased  the  capacity  of  our 
►  hatchery  and  in  order  to  get  started  early 
we  are  making  a  special  money  saving 
offer  on  chicks  ordered  early.  All  popular 
breeds.  Pure  bred  stock.  Flocks  care- 

_  fully  supervised  and  culled.  No  better 

chicks  hatched.  Prices  are  right  and 
special  offer  makes  them  especially  attractive.  100%  live 
delivery.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  money  saving  offer. 


CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Route  13,  Dixie  Highway,  SIDNEY,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


For  those  who  want 
„  something  better  than 

“just  chicks.  Best  blood  lines.  Flocks  ail  developed 
and  culled  under  our  direction.  Sheppard’s  Anconas; 
Parks’  and  Thompson’s  Barred  Rocks;  Barron,  Tancred 
and  Wyckoff  Leghorns;  Flshel’s  White 
Rocks.  Also  highly  bred  strains  of  White 
and  Buff  Orpingtons.  R.  I.  Reds  and 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Postpaid.  100%  live  delivery.  Prices 
reasonable.  Ad  appears  every  other  week. 

Write  for  new  catalog  and  price  list. 

H0LTZAPPLE  HATCHERY,  Box  90,  ELI  DA,  OHIO 


TEN  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 


,  In  Producing  High  Quality  Chicks 

We  have  been  building  a  chick  business  for 
over  ten  years,  on  the  basis  of  fair  and 
honest  dealing.  We  have  increased  every 
year  as  a  result.  Flocks  have  open  range. 
Carefully  bred  forftproduction.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  All  popular  breeds. 
Prices  right.  Booking  orders  now.  Write 

today  to  avoid  disappointment.  We  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  stay  and  will  handle  your  order  on  that  basis. 
Reference,  -Central  Natl,  Bank,  York,  Pa.  A 
postal  will  bring  you  full  information. 

PARK  VIEW  EGG  FARM,  Box  12,  DOVER,  PA. 


UTILITY  AND  FANCY  CHICKS 


We  have  had  20  years  experience  breeding:  and  show¬ 
ing:  standard  breeds  of  poultry.  Licensed  A.  P.  A. 
poultry  judge  on  all  varieties  Can  furnish  both  utility 
and  exhibition  chicks  of  practically  all  standard  varieties. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 


Try  our  vigorous,  lively  chicks  from  Bred- 
to-lay  and  exhibition  hens.  They  will 
make  you  money  for  they  have  the  quality 
and  the  egg  laying  habit  bred  in  them.  A 
trial  will  convince  you.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Orpingtons,  Minorcas.  Anconas.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Leghorns.  Big  illustrated  catalog 
free.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices 
right.  Prepaid.  Reference,  Commercial 
Bank. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A, 


Hoi  gate,  Ohio 


CONTINENTAL 

Vitality 

BABY  CHICKS 

Leading  Standard  Pure 
Breeds.  Ail  from  free-range, 
heavy  laying,  healthy  par¬ 
entage.  Shipped  post  paid 
from  one  of  our  nearby  hatch- 
eries.  Live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Illustrated  Baby  Chick 
Book  12J  is  FREE  to  you. 


Continental  Hatcheries  spr^ngfiel^^ohio 


HARTWICK  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Profit  makers  by  nature.  They  are  bred 
from  carefully  selected  fowls  and  all  hens 
are  mated  with  certified  roosters,  certified 
by  the  New  York  State  Cooperative  Certi¬ 
fication  Assoc.,  thereby  guaranteeing  a  rec¬ 
ognized  standard  of  perfection.  Write  for 
catalog  and  price  list.  References,  Hartwick 
National  Bank  and  Prof.  James  E.  Rice. 
Poultry  Dept.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  Inc., 
Dept.  D.  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  circular  giving  full  information  and  prices. 
Discount  on  early  orders. 

Coshocton  Hatchery,  761  S.  6th  St.,  Coshoclon,  Ohio 


|  AY-OLD 


Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 
growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 
I  DUCKLINGS  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 

WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM.  CLYDE.  N.  Y 


CHICKS,  S.  C.  W.  LEG  H  OR  NS,W  Y CKOFF’S-BEST,  DIRECT 

Also  other  matings.  Selected  breeders,  free  range,  right 

S rices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed-  Circular. 

I.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Box  L,  JAMESTOWN,  PA 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

minorcas,  anconas,  wyandottes,  orpingtons.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

G.  H.  BLANCHARD 

P.  O.  Box  975  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


WHY  NOT' 


Buy  your  Chicks  from  Egg-bred  stock  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS.  Chicks  that 


are  hate  ed  right  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

Free  Catalogue. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


I  ARfT  CTOHC  fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guin- 
LiiAUIj  O  I  utn  eas  Bantams.Collies,  Pi eeons.Chicks,  Stock, 


eas,  Bantams.Collies,  Pi  geons.Chicks,  Stock, 

Eggs-  low:  catalog.  PIONEER  liRMS-  lalford,  Penutybania. 


Choice  of  Breed  Depends 
on  Market 

{Continued,  from  page  10 If) 


factory.  I  consider  the  large  breeds  far 
ahead  of  the  Leghorn  for  table  use  and  it 
is  very  easy  to  raise  a  few  for  that  especial 
purpose,  but  as  it  is  eggs  we  want,  many 
large  white  eggs  that  command  the  high¬ 
est  market  price,  the  White  Leghorn  is 
without  question  the  breed  for  us. — 
Mrs.  H.  B.  McK.,  New  York. 


WHY  I  PREFER  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES 


FOR  five  years  we  have  raised  White 
Wyandotte  hens.  We  like  them  for 
many  reasons.  They  are  strong  healthy 
chickens  to  raise,  are  very  quiet  and  easy 
to  handle.  They  make  fine  broilers. 
Their  feathers  are  nicer  to  use  than 
Leghorns  or  colored  hens.  .  When  the 
hens  are  dressed  for  market,  they  are 
fine  yellow-skinned  fowls.  If  pin  feathers 
stick  and  cannot  be  removed,  they  do  not 
spoil  the  looks  of  the  fowl  as  do  colored 
They  are  good  winter  layers. 


ones. 


With  a  small  flock  of  them  on  hand,  one 
need  never  be  without  eggs  as  they  lay 
fine  the  year  through.  Some  of  them  are 
always  on  the  job.  They  are  good  setters 
and  good  mothers  but  are  not  such  per¬ 
sistent  setters  but  that  they  are  easily 
broken  up. — Mrs.  E.  M.  C.,  New  York. 


WE  COUNT  OUR  CHICKS  BE¬ 
FORE  THEY’RE  HATCHED 


1AST  year  we  were  pretty  much  up 
against  it  along  about  hatching  time 
and  our  experience  has  made  up  our 
minds  for  us  for  evermore.  You  will  recall  * 
what  an  awful  winter  we  had.  Well, 
spring  was  late  coming  ’round  and  before 
we  knew  it,  hatching  time  was  on  us  and 
we  didn’t  have  a  single  setting  hen.  We 
have  always  hatched  our  chicks  fairly 
early,  not  too  early,  but  early  enough  to 
get  good  growth  before  they  go  into  win¬ 
ter  quarters.  Last  year  it  looked  as 
though  we  were  in  for  a  disappointment. 
Hens  are  a  mighty  unreliable  lot  anyway. 
They  will  fly  across  the  road  in  front  of  an 
automobile  without  a  moment’s  hesitation 
when  it  would  be  a  lot  safer  to  stand  still. 
I  have  seen  them  race  a  car  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  and  finally  fetch  up  in  a  thicket 
with  more  commotion  than  a  dozen  should 
be  capable  of. 

Well,  to  get  back  to  baby  chicks.  It 
got  quite  late.  Several  days  passed.  My 
wife  kept  saying  that  perhaps  the  big 
Barred  Rock  would  set  soon,  she  always 
did  her  setting  early.  Putting  it  off  soon 
meant  that  a  couple  of  weeks  had  slipped 
by  and  we  soon  should  have  chicks,  let 
alone  only  setting  the  eggs.  Finally  I  got 
desperate  and  said  I  was  going  to  town  to 
buy  me  an  incubator.  But  our  local 
dealer  had  sold  the  last  one  a  few  days 
before.  That  left  me  without  anything. 


As  a  Last  Resort 


It  was  then  that  I  thought  of  trying 
day-old  chicks.  We  had  never  bought 
any  but  we  made  up  our  minds  that  we 
would  try  it  once  anyway.  We  wrote  to 
several  places,  got  prices  and  a  lot  of 
catalogs  and  literature.  Finally  we 
picked  one  that  looked  good  to  us  as  far 
as  we  could  tell  on  paper.  This  particular 
man  said  his  breeders  were  specially  se¬ 
lected  birds.  I  had  heard  the  farm 
bureau  man  say  something  about  se¬ 
lected  birds  at  one  of  our. district  meet¬ 
ings  so  I  told  my  wife  I  thought  we  would 
try  that  dealer.  Then  we  saw  some  ads. 
in  another  farm  paper  we  take  and  there 
were  several  there  that  mentioned  se¬ 
lected  breeders.  Before  we  finished  we 
divided  our  order  into  four  parts  and  in- 


HARDY,  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 


Hatched  Irom  pure  bred,  heavy  lay™, 
hens  on  free  range.  White,  Brownl 
Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  50—57;  loo 
—513;  500—5.62;  1000— S120. 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  50 — S8;  100— 
S15:  500—572;  1,000—5140.  White 
Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minor, 
cas,  50 — 58.50;  100—516;  500— $77- 
1,000— S150. 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Silver  Wyandottes,  50 — 59;  loo 
—517;  S500— 582;  1,000— S160. 

Order  right  from  hiis  ad  with  full  remittance.  Batik  Reference 


KNOX  HATCHERY,  Bra  51,  ML  Vernon,  0h» 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 

Strickler’s  Tancred-Barron  Large  Type 
ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Pens  headed  by  Tancred  285-egg  line  cock, 
erels  and  Lady  Storrs  271-egg  line  cocks  anj 
cockerels,  mated  to  hens  bred  for  extra  heavj 
egg  production.  Prices:  S18  per  100;  S52ps 
300;  S85  per  500:  5160  per  1000  by  Speed! 
Delivery  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  100%  Llv( 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order  any  week  ' 
February  15th. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER, 


SHERIDAN,  PA 


THE  WORLD  PURE  BRED, 


Moss’s  Chicks  have  proven  to  b 
leaders  in  their  field.  Read  testimonials  of  our  customers 
In  fact  we  deliver  Fancy  Chicks  at  Utility  Prices.  Leghorn 


Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Reds,  Orpingtons,  JERSEY  GIANTS 
Immediate  delivery.  Low  prices.  Superior  Serna; 


and  Brahmas.  _ 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


Catalog  on  request, 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  Box  A-l,  MORRIS  PLAINS,  NEW  JERSEI 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  of  incubation 

. .  from  high-class  bred- 

to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  i8c  each;  White, 


Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  15c  each;  Broiler  chicks, 
12c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel-post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y, 


Single  Comb  White  leghorns  Exclusively 


PURE  BARRON  ENGLISH  STRAIN  out  of  im¬ 
ported  birds  with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  m  a  year. 
3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range;  vaccinated,  butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March.  April  and  May  delivery. 
Capacity  12,000  a  week.  First  hatch  February  11. 
My  book  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved  ”  SI  or 
sent  with  all  S10  orders.  Circulars  free. 


EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  41,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.Y, 


Hust; 
livablt 
chaps. 

Egg  machines  fi 
high  laying,  pure  farm  b 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  Y 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks, 
prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guarantee! 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrate 
circulars.  “All  that  is  new  in  Poultry’’  FREI 
GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  CLYDE,  NEW  Y0R1 


VITALITY  BABY.  CHICKI 


BETTER  HATCHED, 
HIGHEST  QUALITY,  PURE  BRED 

Vitality  chicks.  Hatched  from  heavy  Iaytot 
Hogan-tested,  healthy  hens  and  sent  to  you  I 
special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  r“ 
and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10  %  books  ord 
for  any  week  after  February  12. 

....  Per  100  500  l(tt 

S.C.  Wh.,Br.  Buff  Leghorns  -  $15  $72  f 
Barred  Rocks,  R.I  Reds,  Anconas  17  82 

White  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas  -  18  87 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Sheridan,  Pj 


SUNSHINE 


BABY 

Per 


C  H  1  CKS 


50 


_ _ _jgh< _ 

S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  - 
Wh.  Wyandottes  - 
Heavy  Assorted  -  - 
Light  Assorted  -  - 


100  500  1M 

$13  $62.50  $1» 

14  67.50 

15  72.50 

16  77.50 

13  62.50 

11  52.50 


. 


S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  $7.00 
~  “  “  ~  7.50 

8.00 
8.50 
7.00 
6.00 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  delivefl 
guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are  success# 
thousands  of  our  customers  everywhere,  the* 
chicks  are  bred  from  pure  vigorous  free  ranij 
parents  stock.  Hatched  with  highest  type  a 
modern  incubator.  Order  right  from  this  el 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  DALMATIA, «, 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Quality 

Service 

Satisfaction 

Catalog  free 

WAYNE  POULTRY  FARMS,  W,  J.  Buss, 
Box  103,  Wooster,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICK! 


FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  st# 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  i" 
Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  y>i; 
dottes,  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  B® 
Runner  Ducks,  515  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guarani 
Parcels  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per 
Circular  free.  , 


Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood, 


w) 


275  Egg  strain.  Barron 
LOCKereiS  Leghowts,  S5  and  53.50.  * 


Vigorous 

Breeding -  . 

covy Drakes,  $3.50.  F.H. Wright.  Box 4,  Belle  Mead> 
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Chicks  that  carry 
the  blood  of  winners 

Entries  of  Kerr  pullets  in  the 
Third  Vineland  International 
Egg-Laying  Contest  finished 
second  and  seventh  in  the  list 
of  Highest  Individual  Rec¬ 
ords.  These  birds  from  our 
breeding  farm  represent  the 
stock  from  which  we  breed 
headers  for  our  Special  Mat¬ 
ings  laying  flocks. 

Kerr’s  Special  Matings  Chicks 
carry  the  blood  of  America's 
greatest  laying  families. 
Their  great  vigor  is  the  result 
of  constantly  infusing  heavy 
producing  lines  with  sturdy, 
pure-bred  flocks.  No  light- 
forced  pullets — no  inbreeding. 

You.  could  not  produce  chicks 
of  this  quality  at  anywhere 
near  their  low  cost.  100  per 
cent  delivery  by  mail  guar¬ 
anteed.  We  will  refund  or  re¬ 
place  any  losses  in  delivery. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  Kerr’s 
Chick  Book  No.  10.  It  gives 
the  reasons  why  Kerr’s  Guar¬ 
anteed  Chicks  are  preferred 
by  large  and  small  poultry 
raisers.  Write  to-day — it  is 
now  ready  for  mailing. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Frencktown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

BRED  TO  IAY“5TRA1NS 


Best 


.  .  Vsxvrll 
k  w  •  .«'UI 
L  •'aUI 


Rn?  Q^Hty  Certified  Chicks  pay  big 
9111.  Our  Chicks  are  from  our  own  r 
ge  flocks  of  Sheppards  Famous  331  t 

am  of  Anconas,  heavy  Winter  layers 

whlt«  eggs;  Hollywood  and  Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White 
wnorns;  and  Everlay  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Caiefully  selected 
f,**a  »?  experts  and  certified  by  Michigan  Baby  Chick 
yl  Bred  for  quality  and  high  egg  yield  for  11  years  on  our 
r,"  r*rm.  Strong,  vigorous,  full  of  vitality.  100  per  cent  live 
|Uvery  guaranteed.  Low  prices.  Illustrated  catalog  Free. 


TOWNLINE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  28,  ZEELAND.  MICH. 

f  ember  Mid  West  and  International  Baby  CMct  Ass’n. 


("iviiL  l  v/L/AI  f  UK  aj  1  Vi  VI 

FREE  CATALOG  I 

Distinctive  Chicks  from  Qualified  Breeding 
Hocks.  Fully  illustrated  and  filled  with 

HELPFUL  “CHICK  FACTS” 

Chicks  ready  for  shipment  Jan.  30th  and  weekly 
■nereaner.  Nine  popular  breeds — superior  quality — 
noderate  prices. 

Hosemont  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery 

Driver  14,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jeney 

BABY  CHICKS 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  You  Purebred  Stock 

.  $13.00  S7.00  $3.75 

Leghorns .  13.00  7.00  3.75 

ICuHLi.  .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

KbA'® .  15.00  8.00  4.25 

'j'r^S-C-Reda .  15.00  8.00  4.25 

Efe1*8;,-  ■  ; .  is.oo  8-00  4.25 

[in  &  White  Rocks . .  16.00  8.50  4.50 

Wyandottes .  16.00  8.50  4.50 

.  16.00  8.50  4.50 

khtn“g6llans .  18.00  9.50  5.00 

. •, .  20.00  10.50  5.50 

lor discount  *rom  the  above  for  orders  placed 
hnk  bef£re  Feb-  All  absolutely  first  class  pure  bred 

ii?cFrompt  shipments  made.  Mail  orders  to 
1ES  KREJCI,  2165  E.  86th  St.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

flFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks  and  Leghorns 
Mammouth  Pekin  1  T  .  T  „  „ 

in  Indian  Runner  J  DUCKLINGS 

HjHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R  33.  Phoenlxvllle,  Pa. 

lualitv  f'Viiolro  10  breeds;  white  leghorns 
lertfpnr.,  r.  „'nlCKSbred  Irom  male  birds 
Cornell.  Missouri  and  Wisconsin  colleges  of 
E£uiture  Unity  Hatchery,  West  Unity,  Ohio. _ 

Plf?  DUCKLINGS  EO'SA™tI@eeKES 

kin  WUVlUdllUV  Roy  Pardee,  Islip,  N.Y. 


stead  of  ordering  from  one  party  we 
bought  from  four.  We  made  up  our 
minds  that  we  would  just  see  how  they 
differed.  Well,  when  the  chicks  came 
they  were  really  fine.  It  was  great,  they 
looked  just  as  though  they  had  come  from 
under  a  hen.  We  put  them  all  together 
and  for  the  life  of  us  we  couldn’t  tell  them 
apart.  They  grew  splendidly,  we  had  a 
place  for  them  that  was  nice  and  warm 
and  clean,  and  we  followed  a  feeding  ration 
that  one  of  our  neighbors  gave  us.  He 
uses  a  lot  of  milk  for  his  chicks,  claims  that 
it  is  the  greatest  thing  for  growing  birds. 
I  believe  it,  for  you  should  see  my  flock  now. 

No  Question  About  This  Year 

Shall  I  buy  or  hatch  this  year?  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  bothered  any  more  with  a  pesky  hen 
leaving  the  nest  or  breaking  eggs  getting 
on  and  off  the  nest.  No  more  such  bother 
for  me.  Last  year,  in  spite  of  all  the  delay 
waiting  for  a  hen  to  make  up  her  mind  to 
set,  we  got  our  day-old  chicks  just  as 
early  as  though  our  hens  had  started  to  set 
when  we  first  wished  they  would.  And 
when  we  ordered  the  chicks  we  got  just 
as  many  as  we  ordered,  so  unlike  a  hen 
that  sets  on  15  eggs  and  brings  off  10. 
Day-old  chicks  actually  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  count  our  chicks  before  they 
were  hatched. — G.  A.  F.,  New  York. 


MAN  FACTOR  MEANS  MORE 
THAN  BREED 

T  DON’T  know  as  breed  has  a  great  deal 
-*■  to  do  with  success  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  Of  course,  it  has  its  bearing,  but  it 
is  not  all.  There  are  a  lot  of  fellows  going 
into  the  poultry  business  every  year 
because  they  believe  there  is  money  in  it 
as  long  as  they  pick  the  right  breed,  and 
so  on.  And  in  a  couple  of  years  there  is 
another  poultry  farm  for  sale,  “equip¬ 
ment  almost  new.”  I’ll  admit  that  if  a 
fellow  wants  to  get  anywhere  in  the  New 
York  egg  market  he  has  got  to  keep  birds 
that  lay  white  eggs.  Boston  prefers  a 
brown  egg.  But  if  he  wants  to  make  a 
success  of  the  venture  he  has  got  to  realize 
that  it  takes  knowledge  of  the  business, 
not  a  lot  of  information  picked  up  from 
books  and  what  “so-and-so  told  him.” 
He  has  got  to  have  the  real  practical 
knowledge  that  comes  from  years  of 
experience  working  with  birds. 

The  man-factor  in  the  poultry  business 
is,  I  believe,  as  important  if  not  more 
important  than  any  other.  It  makes  no 
difference  what  breed  is  selected  and  it 
makes  no  difference  how  fine  the  hens 
are,  if  the  practical  knowledge  is  not 
there,  neither  is  success  in  the  offing. 
You  can  take  the  finest  flock  of  certified 
layers,  and  if  the  managment  is  not  of  a 
caliber  equal  to  the  caliber  of  the  hens, 
you  might  just  as  well  expect  success  with 
a  flock  of  English  sparrows. 

A  sizable  flock  of  poultry  takes  a  lot  of 
work,  especially  during  the  winter.  When 
anyone  calls  to  see  me  during  these  days, 
the  good  wife  tells  the  visitor,  “you  will 
find  him  in  one  of  two  places.  He  is 
either  in  the  cow  barn  or  in  the  hen¬ 
house.”  There  is  plenty  of  work  in  both 
places. — C.  H.  M.,  New  Jersey. 


HEAVIER  BREEDS  SUPERIOR 

IUE  find  this  breed  to  be  pretty,  large, 
»  ’  healthy,  strong  and  vigorous.  They 
are  good  layers,  requiring  little  attention 
when  allowed  free  range.  They  set  well 
and  make  good  mothers.  The  chicks  de¬ 
velop  rapidly  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  wait  for  them  to  get  over  half  grown 
before  they  are  large  enough  to  eat  or  sell 
as  broilers.  Ours  are  usually  ready  in  12  or 
14  weeks  which  is  far  from  the  case  with 
Leghorns.  We  consider  the  heavier  breeds 
superior  in  every  way. — W.  H.  H., Virginia. 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 

The  Secret  of  Their  Success 

lies  in  the  strong,  vigorous,  healthy  stock  from  which  we  breed  them. 

The  parent  birds  are  kept  on  free  farm  range  with  maximum  liberty.  This 
practically  amounts  to  a  reversion  to  natural  conditions,  insuring  offspring 
that  cannot  fail  to  bring  unusually  profitable  results. 

No  wonder  our  chicks  live  and  thrive,  maturing  early  with  the  pullets  quickly 
getting  down  to  the  business  of  producing  eggs  in  a  manner  that  has  always 
surprised  as  well  as  pleased  our  thousands  of  customers.  Repeat  orders  year 
after  year  from  numerous  patrons  have  built  this  business  from  5000  annual 
chick  capacity  to  our  present  2,000,000  annual  production. 

Your  favorite  variety  is  among  them — 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Book  your  order  now,  so  that  shipment  can  be  made  you  on  the  date  wanted. 

Don’t  merely  THINK  about  profits — ACT  AT  ONCE  to  get  them. 

Our  free  bqok,  “Quality  Chicks,”  is  an  eye-opener  to  chick  profits.  Write 
for  your  copy. 

All  Chicks  sent  parcel  post  prepaid  direct  to  your  door.  Safe 
arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200  miles. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  IstersaHosal  Baby  Chick  Auacialias  Life  Member  Americn  Poiltry  Assariatias 


OUR 

15th. 

YEAR 


FLOCKS  PURE  BRED.  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 


FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  havp  nlpasert  thm 
of  customers.  We  hatch  13  Varieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each 


thousands 
order. 


- — vj *  v  s.  ivxvL-  vv i tu  cauii  ui  ucr. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CO-OPERATIVE  POULTRY 
CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  POULTRY  PAYS  BIGGER  PROFITS 

A  co-operative  organization  of  247  poultry  keepers  of  New  York 
State.  Catalogue  now  ready. 

Leading  article  of  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  head  of  the  Poultry  Dept,  of 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agr.  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  * 

Gives  list  of  members  breed  kept,  incubator  capacity,  number  of  the 
different  grades  of  chicks  for  sale,  and  other  information.  Your  codv 
is  free  for  the  asking. 

M.  C.  PORTER,  Sec.,  Box  79,  RODMAN,  N.Y. 


ADA  CHICKS 


MORE  THAN  WORTH  THE  MONEY 

PURE  BRED  AND  CAREFULLY  SELECTED 

™7?,-brf7  5hicka-  Free  range  stock,  Hogan  tested,  culled  and  earefullv  matpn 
poultry  business  over  20  years.  Our  heavy  home  trade  is  proof  of  our  reliabiiitv 
from  this  ad  and  get  good  chicks  when  you  want  them.  reliability. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  (PREPAID)  ON  25 

77777977  3  (White,  Brown,  Black,  Buff) . $3.75 

ROCKS  (Barred,  White,  Buff)  ANCONAS, 

-tuiiiJJS  (o.  &  R.  C.) .  l  oc 

BLK-  minorcas  4: 50 

ALL  BREEDS  (Mixed  m  each  box) .  3.25 


50 

$7.00 

8.00 

8.50 

6.00 


100 

$13.00 


300 

$38.00 


15.00 

16.00 

11.00 


43.00 

47.00 

32.00 


In  the 
Order 

500 

$62.00 

72.00 

75.00 

53.00 


Also  can  furnish  limited  number  Tancred  White  Leghorns  also  Trlnnlehorn  strain  tuipp  .....  T, 

First  National  Bank,  Ada,  Ohio.  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  D  (18 Toura from ^New^ork?,  ADA?  QHIoff^n061 

POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

O  From  Selected,  heavy  laying  flocks.  Produced  by  men  of 

m  O  n \7  VOQPO  nvnorlnnnn  * 


Varieties 


Prices8,117  yearS  exPerlence. 

White.^Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns. .  *. .  GS.°n .  $7m 

Barred  and’ White  Rocks]  Black  Minorcas. '.7. .  snn 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Reds'.  850 

Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds .  ann 

Mixed  Chicks,  Heavies .  . 

Mixed  Chicks,  Lights . V .  5'cfs 

im  fhia  AH  DnnL  TV  _ _ 12  *  ’  ’  1-1  *.*  *  •  •  •  • 


too 

$13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

-16.00 

17.00 

12.00 

10.00 


500 

$61.75 

66.50 
71.75 
76.00 

57.60 

47.50 


Only  17  hours  from  New  York. 


Order  right  from  this  Ad.  Bank  Reference.  Free  Catalog. 

_ _  Chicks  will  come  safely. 

NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  A,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 

IOO  AND  UP 
GUARANTEED 


BABY  CHICKS 


POSTPAID.  $  1  O  PER 
1007«  LIVE  ARRIVAL 

Hatched  from  Pure  Bred,  Select,  Heavy-laying  flocks  on  free  range. 

100 


Varieties  p...., 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghoms; .  rrices  on.  50 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas .  .  % 

White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks,  Buff' Orpingtons'.'. '. . "  ‘  ’  8 


$13 

15 

17 

11 


"7  7  "  uuite  xYuuKa,  un  urpmgtons .  o 

Mixed,  Assorted .  ...  .  g 

Columbian  Wyandottes,  Black  Spanish  and  Black'  Minorcas  hatched  to  ord*er 
Buff  Orpingtons.  10  years^expenence  behind  both  Flocks  and  the  Chicks3  Bank  Re 


500 

$62 

72 

82 

52 


1,000 

$120 

140 

160 

100 


early  right  from  this  ad. 
THE  C.  M.  LOWER 


.  same  price  as 
Reference.  Order 


HATCHERY, 


BOX  12, 


BABY  CHICKS 


BRYAN,  OHIO 


FROM  PURE  BRED  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS 
THAT  WILL  GROW  INTO  MONEY 


Varieties  rvn*  ca 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns. . .  557% 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . 7  7  ‘ .  7  50 

17777  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  8  00 

Wh .  Wyandots,  extra  quality,  Barron  White  Leghorns  ",  850 

White  Minorcas.  Extra  quality,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  lO.OQ 

the vl£ BEST ' rAUIh^Shi?to^ CHICKS Tnabl^  us  to  supply  you  with 
teed.  °  I  Hafcheaeh1  weefkom  l»r 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHER  *!^ce;_ ^Farm estate  Bank. 


100 

$13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

16.00 

19.00 

11.00 


500 

$62.00 

67.00 

72.00 

77.00 

55.66 


1,000 

$120.00 

130.00 

140.00 

150.00 

l'o'o'.oo 


UIFRFD’Q6^  laying,,,  BEST 

VekDEalt  «#  paying  chickens,  ducks, 
geese  &  turkeys.  Fine  pure-bred  quality. 
Fowls,  Eggs,  Incubators  at  new  low  prices. 
42  years  poultry  experience,  and  my  100 
page  Catalog  and  Breeders’  Guide  Free. 
W.  A.  Weber,  Box  71,  Mankato,  Minn. 


ALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Bred  for  business  from  un¬ 
restricted  farm  range  stock  which  insures  vitality. 
Hatches  every  week.  Prices  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

G.  M.  LomJeneeker.BoT  40.  EHzebethtown,  P,. 


vttfatl.Vittrtf; 


Corona 
Heals  I 
tarb  Wire 
Cuts 


is  Fine  for 

Chapped  Hands,  Piles, 
Eczema,  Scalds, 
Burns,  Cuts,  Wounds, 
Running  Sores,  Etc., 
Etc. 


CHAPPED  HANDS 
|j|^„CUTS 


DAYS 

Trial 


CORONA 


Try  N  at  My  Risk  I 


Just  mail  coupon  below  and  I  will  send  you  this  big  can  of  Corona 
on  20  days’  Free  Trial.  I  want  to  prove  to  you  what  a  wonderful 
soothing  and  healing  preparation  Corona  is: 

For  all  kinds  of  Cuts,  Wounds,  Burns,  Sores,  Chilblains,  Corns,  Chapped 
Hands,  Eczema,  Piles,  Etc.— also  how  quickly  it  will  heal  the  most  stubborn 
Wounds,  Barbed  Wire  Cuts,  Sore  Shoulders,  Collar  Boils,  Scratches,  Bruises, 
Caked  Udders,  Sore  Teats,  in  fact,  any  kind  of  sore  or  wound  on  man  or  beast. 

I  want  you  to  try  this  Wonderful  Healing  Ointment  on  any  case  you  have — use  part  or  all  of  the  can  and 
if  you  are  satisfied  at  the  end  of  20  days  that  it  is  the  finest  preparation  you  ever  used,  send  me  65  cents 
in  payment.  If  not  satisfied,  you  won’t  owe  me  a  penny. 

f*nnniU  A  The  Healing  Ointment 
l#(lliU/V/l  For  the  Home  and  Barn 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  in  which  you  will  not  find  some  use  for  Corona.  It  is  a  house¬ 
hold  word  in  over  a  million  homes.  After  you  use  this  trial  package  you  too  will  say, 
“That’s  great  stuff.”  Corona  Wool  Fat  is  not  a  grease  but  the  fatty  secretions  extracted 
from  the  wool  and  skin  of  sheep.  It’s  different  from  any  salve  or  ointment  you  ever  tried. 
It  heals  and  soothes,  but  will  not  smart  or  blister  the  most  sensitive  wound.  It  has  healed 
|  thousands  of  wounds  without  leaving  a  scar  where  other  lotions  have  failed. 

READ  THESE  LETTERS 

Over  19 000,000  Farmers  Use  Corona 


trade  mark 


FOR  CUTS, WOUNDS, SORES 
BURNS,  BOILS,CHAPS,ETC. 
ON  MAN  06  BEAST 


Quickly 

Heals 


Galled 


Shouldef 


Cracked  Hoott 
Before  and  Aft 
Using  Corona 
Wool  Fat 


/  “Just  recently  I  had  a  cow  get  one  of  her  hind  legs  almost 

C.H. Phillips  burnt  off  with  a  rope.  In  fact,  itwasone  of  the  worst  wounds 

%.  Minsjer  j  have  ever  seen.  Greatly  to  my  surprise,  just  three  applica¬ 
tions  of  your  Corona  Wool  Fat  healed  the  place  entirely.  Wish 
^  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  that  will  compare  with  your  Corona 

for  wounds  of  this  nature.” 

E.  T.  GAMBLE,  Dunnegan,  Mo. 


‘I  have  used  Corona  Wool  Fat  Compound  on  horses*  feet  that 
were  so  bad  they  could”  hardly  travel.  Since  using  it  they 
travel  like  colts.  I  have  never  seen  anything  equal  to  it.” 

HARRY  BARR,  Smyrna,  Pa. 

“Please  send  me  another  can  of  your  Corona  Wool  Fat.  This  is 
the  best  thing  for  teats  and  caked  udders  ever  known,  I  am 
sure.”  W.  F.  CHURCHILL,  Uniondale,  Pa. 


ETBkin  ain  MnaiFV  Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  today.  Get  this  big  can  on  20  Days’ Trial, 
9Cfvl#  IWf#  /PlfFIWC  W  which  I  will  send  with  all  postage  paid;  test  it  and  see  for  yourself 
that  Corona  Wool  Fat  is  the  greatest  healing  ointment.  I  know  that  you  will  never  want  to  be  without 
Corona  again.  A  can  in  the  house  or  barn  is  a  sure  and  safe  first  aid  for  any  injury  of  man  or  beast. 

Try  it  and  see  the  wonderful  results  —  that’s  all  I  ask,  then  if  satisfied  send 
j  me  65  cents.  Here’s  a  remedy  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 


C.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Pres. 


The  Corona  Mtg.  Co.,  H  Corona  Blk.,  Kenton,  O. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  the  trial  can  of  your  Corona  Wool  Fat.  It  is 
understood  that  I  am  to  use  this  for  20  days  in  accordance  with  directions,  and 
if  I  am  satisfied  with  the  results  I  will  send  you  65  cents  to  pay  for  it.  If  it 
does  not  do  as  you  claim  I  will  owe  you  nothing.  I  have  never  used  Corona. 


1 1  CORONA 


CORONA  MFG.  CO.  KENTON 


BLOCK 
OHIO 


Name.. 


Address . 

County... 


.State . . R.  F.  D. 


NOTE — If  you  have  used  Corona  in  the  past,  and  your  dealer  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  you  can  order  direct  from  this  ad.  8  oz.  can  per  offer  above,  65 
cants,  20  oz.  can  81.26  postpaid. 
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“Meantime,  S’ pose  We  Saw  a  Little  Wood ”  ( See  Editorial ) 


In  Honor  of  the  Plow  and  the  Plowman — By  E.  R.  Eastman 


122 


When  it  stretched 


more  than  5  times 

its  length  — we  knew  that 

we  had  added  longer  wear 


Twice!  Three  times!  Four — five  times  its  length 
and  more,  a  strip  of  rubber  cut  from  a  “  U.  S.” 
Boot  will  stretch  without  breaking! 

Here’s  why  every  length  of  the  five  means  extra  wear: 

Every  step  you  take  your  boots  bend  and  wrinkle. 
Thousands  of  times  each  day — the  same  strains  in  the 
same  spots. 

It’s  these  strains  that  make  ordinary  rubber  crack 

% 

Into  “U.  S.”  Boots  is  put  rub¬ 
ber  as  live  as  an  elastic  band. 
Rubber  that  has  the  flexibility  to 
stand  constant  bending.  Rubber 
that  stays  strong  and  pliable — 
that  resists  strain  and  prevents 
breaking. 

Anchored  in  this  solid  rubber  is 
layer  on  layer  of  tough  fabric  re¬ 
inforcements.  In  the  places  where 
the  hard  strains  come  there  are 
from  seven  to  eleven  separate 
plies  of  rubber  and  fabric  in 
“U.  S.”  Boots. 

Reinforcements  that  give  rugged 
strength  —  rubber  that  stays  tough  and  resisting  — 
these  are  the  reasons  why  “U.  S.”  Boots  mean  longer 
wear  and  better  service. 

Ask  for  “  U.  S.”  Boots.  If  you’ve  never  worn  them 
before,  now  is  the  time  to  begin.  Thousands  of  farmers 
all  over  the  country  are  wearing  them  today. 


and  break. 


Ply  on  ply  of  fabric  and 
rubber  are  built  into  the 
walls  of  the  “U.S.”  Boot . 
Here  at  the  instep  where 
heavy  strains  come  are 
8  separate  layers . 


Other  “U.  S.”  Rubber  Footwear 

You’ll  find  every  type  of  rubber  footwear  in  the  big  “U.  S.” 
line.  There’s  the  “U.  S.”  Walrus,  the  famous  all-rubber  over¬ 
shoe — the  “U.  S.”  lace  Bootee,  a  rubber  workshoe  for  spring 
and  fall — “U.  S.”  Arctics  and  Rubbers — all  styles  and  sizes 
for  the  whole  family.  Look  for  the  “  U.  S.”  trade  mark  when¬ 
ever  you  buy — the  honor  mark  of  the  largest  rubber  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


American  Agriculturist,  February  9(  j 

For  My  Family’s  Healt] 

How  I  Set  About  To  Improve  It 

By  A  FARMER’S  WIFE 


MARY  came 
home  from 
school  all  excited.  There  had  been  a 
visitor  there,  the  county  nurse  the 
teacher  had  called  her,  who  had  measured 
and  weighed  all  the  children.  They  were 
all,  with  the  exception  of  a  neighbor’s  boy, 
too  thin  and  far  underweight.  Then  she 
asked  thein  what  they  ate  for  breakfast 
and  supper,  and  what  they  had  brought 
with  them  in  their  pails  for  lunch.  How 
much  milk  did  they  drink?  Tommy  was 
the  only  one  who  drank  that.  She  found 
that  Mary  was  ten  pounds  underweight, 
Johnny  eight,  and  little  Max  six  and  a 
half.  She  said  it  was  so  wrong  to  sell  all 
the  cream  and  not  fatten  up  the  children 
on  good  rich  milk.  Each  of  them  shoul  1 
have  at  least  a  quart  a  day,  and  it  shoul  1 
not  be  skimmed 


milk  ?;ther.  They 
should  eat  eggs, 
but  not  fried,  spin¬ 
ach,  carrots  and 
other  things  like 
that.  Because 
they  were  not 
getting  the  right 
foods  and  were 
really  undernour¬ 
ished,  they  might 
easily  become  very 
sick. 

Now  that  I 
stopped  to  think 
of  it,  I  had  for  a 
long  time  noticed 
that  the  children 
were  thin,  but  I 
had  thought  they 
were  probably 
growing  too  fast. 

Their  father’s 
folks  and  mine 
were  all  thin  and 
I  thought  it  only 
natural  that  our  children  should  be  thin, 
too.  They  all  had  been  acting  more 
peevish  this  spring  than  usual,  and  were 
finicky  about  what  they  ate.  Indeed, 
they  didn’t  have  any  appetite  at  all,  but 
I  just  thought  it  was  spring  fever.  How¬ 
ever,  the  words  of  that  nurse  set  me  to 
thinking  and  made  me  look  at  my 
children  differently. 


weight  was  vitan, 
These  vitamins  q 
be  had  by  eating  large  amounts  of  bm 
eggs,  milk,  fresh  vegetables,  and  ft, 
oatmeal  and  cracked  wheat,  and  «-| 
wheat  bread.  We  should  eat  as  niucl 
possible  of  these  foods  as  there  wag 
danger  of  getting  too  many  vita® 
Also,  I  was  to  lock  up  the  frying  pant 
frying  the  food  makes  it  hard  to  di« 
Instead,  I  was  to  boil,  stew  or  bake 
meat,  and  cut  down  on  the  amount 
pork  I  used.  Then  I  should  be  sun 
use  the  water  in  which  the  vegefi 
were  cooked,  as  this  contained  the  las 
part  of  the  vitamins.  I  should  seel 
each  one  of  the  children  drink  a  quar 
milk  a  day,  and,  until  their  weight 
where  it  should  be,  a  cup  of  cream  ei 

day  would  ® 


A  quart  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away 


Are  Square  Meals  Square? 

m 

I  thought  I  had  been  a  good  mother 
and  had  done  my  duty  by  my  family 
when  I  had  seen  that  they  had  warm 
clothes  and  a  warm  house,  and  had  given 
them  what  I  thought  three  square  meals 
a  day.  But — were  they  square?  I  remem¬ 
bered  seeing  articles  in  the  magazines 
on  how  to  feed  and  bring  up  children. 
But,  by  the  time  I  had  finished  tending 
to  my  chickens,  cooking  three  big  meals  a 
day,  and  cleaning  up  after  each  one,  as 
well  as  after  the  milking  and  separating, 
doing  the  washing,  ironing,  and  mending, 
I  was  too  tired  to  pay  any  attention  to 
them.  If  I  did  have  a  few  minutes  I 
wrould  read  a  story  that  seemed,  from  the 
pictures,  to  have  a  happy  ending,  or  else 
I  would  pick  out  a  new  crochet  pattern 
that  might  look  nice  on  a  petticoat  for 
Mary. 

Then  I  thought  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  in  town, 
how  they  said  she  fed  her  children.  It 
had  always  seemed  foolish  to  me  to  be  so 
particular  about  what  to  feed  children. 
My  mother  had  given  us  anything  that 
was  on  the  table,  and,  when  I  had  a 
family  of  my  own,  I  thought  that  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  But  Mrs.  Lewis’s 
children  didn’t  have  any  trouble  when 
they  were  teething,  had  no  summer  com¬ 
plaint  like  the  rest  of  the  children  around 
here,  and  didn't  have  colds  all  winter 
either. 

So,  when  I  took  my  butter  and  eggs 
into  town  on  Saturday,  I  went  up  to  see 
Mrs.  Lewis.  She  was  real  interested  in 
the  children,  and  said  she  was  only  too 
glad  to  give  me  all  the  help  she  could. 
She  told  me  that  what  my  children 
needed  to  bring  up  their  appetites,  put 
color  into  their  cheeks,  and  bring  up  their 


them  gain  fas 
Everybody  in 
family  was  to 
an  orange 
tomato  (it  « 
be  fresh  or  cam 
daily,  and  als 
quart  of 
for  each  child] 
a  pint  for 
grown-ups,  all 
portion  of  |j 
vegetables  i 
butter,  a  litl 
meat,  and  a  if 
of  well-cooked 
meal,  wheateu 
cracked  win 
Plenty  of  frest 
in  their  room! 
they  slept  i 
also  make 
healthier 
stronger. 

The  w  hi| 
family  was  j 
to  be  surprised  with  very  different  e 
than  those  they  had  been  having,  li 
our  old  system  we  had  always  had, 
breakfast,  fried  potatoes  and  fried 
pork,  bread,  butter,  and  coffee,  and  si 
times  pancakes,  for  it  seemed  the  i 
needed  this  hearty  meal  to  start  thel 
out  right.  The  children  never  seemel 
have  any  appetite  for  breakfast  ami 
often  getting  up  late  and  running  oi 
school  without  anything.  Mrs.  L 
said  it  was  very  important  they  sin 
have  a  good  breakfast  and  take  tint 
eat  it,  and  that  their  school  work  as 
as  their  health  would  be  better, 
lunch  it  had  been  my  habit  to  give! 
thick  sandwiches  with  left-over  nieaf 
jelly  in  them,  a  piece  of  pie,  and  an  i 
if  we  had  any.  Then  when  they  cl 
home  from  school  there  were  cookie! 
nibble  on,  which  would  surely  take: 
their  appetites  from  supper,  Mrs.  L| 
said.  For  supper  we  usually  had 
fried  meat  and  potatoes,  very 
vegetables,  except  corn  and  baked  bej 
as  the  family  did  not  seem  to  carej 
vegetables,  then  pie,  bread,  butter,, 
and  sometimes  hot  biscuits. 

For  the  Children's  Good 

Now  everything  was  going  to| 
changed,  for  I  was  determined  to 
my  family  back  to  health.  Henry  n< 
grumbled  when  it  was  for  the  child! 
good,  and  he  said  to  go  ahead  and  try 
new  ideas.  I  thought  these  new 
might  be  good  for  him,  too,  as  his  stoijj 
attacks  seemed  to  be  getting  morel 
quent  and  he  did  not  sleep  as  well 
used  to. 

I  had  saved  up  some  money,  froiiil 
butter  and  eggs,  to  buy  a  new  rug [ 
some  furniture  for  the  parlor,  for | 
things  were  getting  pretty  shabby, 
these  would  have  to  wait,  as  J  "1 
probably  need  this  money  for  fruit! 
the  children,  and  that  was  more  iu| 
tant  than  new  furniture.  Mr.  Jones! 
storekeeper,  thought  I  made  a  mi$j 
when  I  wanted  a  whole  box  of  oranj 
oranges  being  seen  formerly  at  our  1 
( Continued  on  page  137) 
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INCE  the  time  of  the  earliest  records,  the 
plow  has  been  the  right  hand  partner  of 
civilization.  The  pen  may  not  be  mightier 
than  the  sword,  but  the  plow  is.  To  eat, 
has  always  had  to  till  the  soil  and  the  plow 
ie  fundamental  tillage  machine.  That  the 
’s  importance  was  recognized  by  the  ancients 
oven  by  the  large  number  of  times  it  was 
tured  on  their  monuments, 
e  first  plow  was  not  even  “  an  iron  on  a  stick.” 
s  only  a  stick,  shaped  like  a  hoe  and  used  to 
trate  and  loosen  the  soil,  as  it  was  drawn 
It  was  drawn,  too,  in  early  times,  not  by 
al  power,  but  by  man,  and  more  frequently 
by  woman.  There  are  still  places  in  the 
1  where  these  primitive  plows  are  in  use 
where  -woman  is  used  as  ^the  beast  of  burden 
I  ill  them. 

it  the  ancients  early  learned  the  need  of  put- 
iron  on  the  stick,  for  as  early  as  1100  B.  C., 
Israelites  who  knew  not  the  art  of  working 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Editor  of  “American  Agriculturist * 


Jethro  Wood  must  go  the  credit  of  giving  the 


a  generation,  the  traders  and  trappers  followed 
their  lonely  trade  from  Hudson  Bay  southward 


present  modern  shape  to  the  American  plow.  He 
worked  out  a  moldboard  with  a  proper  curvature 
to  turn  the  furrow  and  distribute  it  evenly.  With 
the  usual  success  of  inventors,  Wood  received 


and  southwestward  to  the  Rockies,  but  they  made  nothing  for  his  invention,  and  died  in  poverty. 


HZ** 


first  iron  plow,  patented  by  Charles  Newbold,  of 
New  Jersey,  in  1797 


twent  down  to  the  Philistines  “to  sharpen 
man  his  share  and  his  coulter.”  Virgil 
Bribes  the  Roman  plow  as  being  made  of  “two 
is  of  wood  meeting  at  an  acute  angle  and 
;d  with  iron.”  All  through  the  Middle  Ages 
I !  improvement  was  made  over  this  old  Roman 
I  as  described  by  Virgil. 

I  ter  the  Middle  Ages  the  Dutch  found  that  the 
lan  plow  would  not  work  in  their  soil,  and  out 
I  eir  necessity,  they  evolved  the  first  fundamen- 
deas  of  our  modern  plow,  with  its  curved 
Iboard,  with  its  beam,  and  with  its  two 
lies.  This  Dutch  plow  was  imported  into 

Band  about  1730. 

llowing  this  time,  an  Englishman  by  the 
e  of  P.  P.  Howard  took  the  Dutch  plow,  added 
ral  improvements,  and  erected 
)w  factory,  which  remains  to  this 
James  Small,  of  Scotland,  was 
her  man  who  advanced  civiliza- 
by  designing  a  plow  that  would 
'n  the  furrows  more  smoothly  and 
with  little  draft.”  Robert  Ran- 
another  Englishman,  con- 
-ted  a  plow  in  1785  with  a  share 
e  of  cast-iron.  In  1803,  Ransome 
eeded  in  chilling  his  plows,  mak- 
them  hard  and  very  durable, 
he  old  Dutch  plow  with  the  iin- 
rements  of  Howard,  Small  and 
some  came  with  the  first  Colo- 
5  and  wrote  itself  largely  in  the 
pry  of  the  new  world.  Of  all  the 

ie  men’s  weapons,  the  Indian 
ded  the  plow  the  most.  It  was 
“biggest  medicine  of  all.”  For 


no  impression  on  the  wild  life  or  on  the  great 
wilderness,  and  the  Indian’s  hunting  grounds  were 
practically  untouched.  But  when  the  settler,  the 
farmer  if  you  please,  came  with  his  covered  wagon, 
with  his  inevitable  plow  strapped  on  behind,  then 
things  began  to  change,  and  change  rapidly.  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  the  Indian  saw7  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  things  for  him. 

That  old  “iron  on  the  stick”  of  the  early  settlers 
was  not  much  of  a  plow  to  brag  about  either.  I 
hate  to  think  of  the  strain  on  the  early  Puritan’s 
temper  as  he  wrestled  with  it  on  the  stony  New 
England  hillsides  while  he  tried  to  avoid  swearing; 
and  later  many  and  long  were  the  struggles  of  the 
emigrant  with  the  prairie  soils  of  the  Central  West 
when  he  tried  to  conquer  them  with  the  plow 
brought  from  the  East  and  found  that  it  would 
not  work  at  all  on  the  tough  prairie  sods. 

But  all  the  same,  with  these  rude  plows,  these 
early  American  farmers  pushed  the  forests  farther 
and  farther  toward  the  western  horizon.  With 
them,  they  saved  themselves  and  their  families 
from  starving,  and  with  them  they  turned  a  savage 
land  into  a  smiling  landscape  which  to-day  feeds 
and  clothes  its  hundred  millions. 

The  Yankee  farmer,  always  of  an  inventive 
nature,  kept  adding  little  home-made  improve¬ 
ments  which  did  a  lot  to  make  the  plow7  more 
efficient.  During  the  later  Colonial  period,  the 
local  carpenters  made  the  plows  while  the  black¬ 
smith  ironed  them  with  strips  of  iron.  The  mold- 
board,  handles,  standard  and  beam  were  made  of 
wood,  while  the  cutting  edge  and  strips  for  the 
moldboard  were  made  of  iron.  Many  of  our  older 
readers  probably  can  remember  seeing,  when  they 
were  young,  these  old  home-made  plows. 

In  1797  Charles  Newbold,  of  New  Jersey,  in¬ 
vented  a  plow,  a  picture  of  which  we  are  printing 
with  this  article,  which  was  made  almost  entirely 
of  iron.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  many  farm¬ 
ers  would  not  buy  this  plow  because  they  thought 
so  much  iron  drawn  through  the  soil  would  poison 
it,  and  further  that  it  stimulated  the  growth  of 
weeds  and  retarded  the  growth  of  plants.  To 


William  H.  Seward,  the  statesman,  said  that 
Jethro  Wood  benefited  his  country  financially 


The  Webster  Plow,  designed  by  the  great  Statesman, 
Daniel  Webster,  for  use  on  his  own  farm.  It  took  several 
men  and  two  or  three  yoke  of  oxen  to  operate  it 


more 
for  it. 


than  any  other  man  and  received  less 


It  is  a  far  call  from  the  ancients’  crooked  stick  to  the  modern  power-driven 

gang-plow 


When  the  farmers  took  the  eastern  plow  to  the 
prairies,  they  found  it  would  not  cut  the  heavy 
prairie  sod  and  also,  after  the  sod  was  reduced,  the 
wooden  and  cast-iron  plows  would  not  scour  in  the 
black  soil.  Thus  necessity  was  the  mother  of 
invention  again  and  the  modern  steel  plow  was 
developed.  Steel,  because  it  was  strong  and  sharp, 
would  cut  the  heavy  sod,  and  because  it  would 
take  an  excellent  polish,  permitted  the  sticky 
soils  to  pass  over  the  moldboard. 

Incidentally,  I  used  to  work  for  a  farmer  who 
never  would  allow  a  plow  to  be  left  even  over  night 
-without  taking  it  out  of  the  soil  and  giving  the 
moldboard  a  good  polish.  I  soon  learned  that  the 
extra  five  minutes  saved  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in 
getting  the  plow  off  to  a  good  start  the  next  time 
it  was  used.  • 

The  steel  plow  dates  from  about  1833.  In  that 
year,  John  Lane  made  a  plow  using  strips  of  steel 
from  an  old  saw.  Land’s  name  is  written  quite 
highly  in  plow  history.  In  1863,  he  secured  a  pat¬ 
ent  on  soft  centered  steel,  which  is  used  almost 
everywhere  now  in  the  making  of  all  kinds  of 
tillage  tools.  John  Deere  was  another  pioneer  in 
the  development  of  the  modern  plow.  In  1847, 
Deere  moved  to  Moline,  Illinois,  and 
established  a  factory  which  still  bears 
'  his  rfame.  The  Parlin  plow,  made  by 
William  Parlin  at  his  factory  at  Can¬ 
ton,  was  well  known  and  liked  by 
eastern  farmers. 

Farmers  hailed  the  first  practical 
riding  or  sulky  plow  with  a  good  deal 
of  enthusiasm.  And  well  they  might. 
One  only  has  to  think  of  the  literally 
millions  of  miles  of  walking  by  the 
farmer  in  following  the  plow  to  realize 
what  it  meant  to  him  to  be  able  to 
ride  on  a  sulky  where  he  could  do 
a  better  job  of  plowing  with  a  less 
draft  on  his  horses  than  he  could 
between  the  punishing  handles  of 
a  walking  plow.  The  coming  of  the 
practical  tractor  was,  of  course, 
( Continued  on  page  11/.5) 
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“Sam  Farmer”  on  Taxes 


UNCLE  SAM  farmer  let  the  saw  come  to 
rest  (see  cover  picture),  straightened  up  to 
take  the  kink  out  of  his  back  and  growled  sternly 
across  the  log  at  Young  Sam  at  the  other  end  of 
the  crosscut. 

“‘Pears  to  me,  Samuel,”  he  said,  “that  ye 
get  worse  and  worse.  No  cooperation  ’bout  ye 
at  all.  We’re  too  near  of  a  strength  to  make  any 
progress  when  all  the  time  ye  pull  when  I  pull  and 
push  when  I  push.  Why  don’t  ye  never  listen 
to  what  I  say  ’bout  how  to  run  a  crosscut?  ” 

“Tain’t  no  sech  thing.  The  trouble’s  witli  you, 
Dad.  With  them  long  ape  arms  o’  yourn,  you 
pull  me  clear  off’n  my  feet  every  time,  and 
wrap  your  end  of  the  saw  clear  round  your  body. 
Then  lay  it  to  me  ’cause  it  pulls  so  hard.” 

“Mebbe  so,”  unexpectedly  agreed  the  old  man 
“You’n  me  never  could  git  along  sawin’  wood 
together.” 

“Ought  not  to  have  to,”  said  Young  Sam.  “If 
you  didn’t  take  all  the  money  that’s  been  in  the 
house  in  three  months  to  pay  taxes,  we  could 
buy  a  little  coal  and  wouldn’t  have  to  put  in 
every  minute  all  winter  sawin’  wood  to  keep  the 
stoves  a-goin’.” 

“  ’Spect  you’re  right,  son,  but  what  ye  goin’  to 
do?  Taxes  have  to  be  paid.” 

“Not  so  many  of  them  don’t  have  to  be,  and  by 
ginger,  if  this  country  is  to  go  on  much  farther 
not  so  many  of  them  are  going’  to  be!  It’s  ’bout 
time  the  farmers  stood  up  on  their  hind  legs  and 
made  the  darn  politicians  cut  out  some  of  the 
“pork”  and  office-holding  chair-warmers. 

“  Jest  last  night  I  was  readin’  ’bout  some  scheme 
to  deepen  and  broaden  the  Hudson  River,  costing 
millions  of  dollars.  Every  Congressman  thinks 
his  record  depends  upon  gettin’  a  lot  more  post 
offices  every  year  in  his  district.  The  first  day 
Congress  met,  767  bills  were  presented,  AND 
OVER  40%  OF  THEM  WERE  FOR  APPRO¬ 
PRIATIONS.  I  for  one  am  gettin’  kind  o’  fed 
up  on  workin’  for  the  tax  collector  all  the  time. 
Farmers  have  had  to  scrimp  and  save  and  count 
every  penny  ever  since  the  war.  I  say  it’s 
’bout  time  somebody  else  and  especially  the 
politicians,  began  doin’  a  little  close  fig- 
gerin’  too.” 

“That’s  all  right  to  talk,”  said  old  Sam,  “but 
what  can  we  do  ’bout  it?” 

“That’s  just  the  trouble  with  us  farmers.  We 
grumble  among  ourselves,  but  that’s  all  the  good 


it  does.  The  least  we  could  dp  is  to  let  the  poli¬ 
ticians  know  where  we  stand  on  it.  Now  there’s 
these  tax  exemptions.  The  rich  fellers  get  away 
without  payin’  taxes  because  everybody  lets  them. 
There  is  one  rich  man’s  estate  I  was  reading  about 
worth  sixty  million  dollars.  TWO-THIRDS, 
OR  FORTY  MILLION  DOLLARS  OF  THIS 
DOES  NOT  PAY  ONE  CENT  OF  TAXES 
BECAUSE  IT  IS  INVESTED  IN  TAX  EX¬ 
EMPT  SECURITIES.  But  here’s  our  whole 
place  worth  mebbe  seven  or  eight  thousand 
dollars,  and  we’re  payin’  taxes  on  every  cent  of 
it.  Same’s  true  of  every  other  farmer.” 

“Well,  mebbe  we  can  get  some  relief  now,” 
said  old  Sam,  “since  Secretary  Mellon  has  got  his 
scheme  a-goin’  for  a  big  reduction  of  taxes.” 

“WHOSE  TAXES?”  shouted  Sam.  >  “BY 
GINGER !  As  near  as  I  can  figure,  Mellon  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  income  taxes.  WHOEVER  HEARD 
OF  A  FARMER  HAVING  AN  INCOME?” 

“Mebbe  it’ll  help  some.” 

“Yes,”  admitted  the  boy,  “it  will  help.  Any 
kind  of  tax  reduction  will  help,  and  I’d  rather  see 
the  Mellon  plan  than  no  plan  at  all.  But  what  we 
need,  and  got  to  have,  IS  TAX  REDUCTION 
FOR  FARMERS.  It  makes  me  tired  to  read  all 
of  the  time  ’bout  the  fool  schemes  in  Congress  to 
help  the  farmers  by  givin’  them  more  credit. 
Cash,  good  cold  cash,  is  the  help  farmers  need — 
more  cash  for  what  we  sell,  less  cash  to  pay  out 
for  unnecessary  taxes.” 

“Well,”  said  the  old  man,  “what  you  hollerin’ 
to  me  for?  I  know  all  ’bout  it.  Over  to  the 
Grange  meeting  to-morrow  night,  why  don’t  you 
get  up  and  say  these  same  things  to  the  boys  and 
start  a  move  to  get  every  farmer  in  the  county 
to  tell  the  politicians  that  we  farmers  don’t  want 
a  blame  thing  from  them  this  whole  year  ’cept 
to  cut  out  the  appropriation  bills,  fire  ‘bout  a 
third  of  the  office-holders,  and  cut  down  the  real 
taxes,  the  farm  taxes. 

“Meantime,  s’pose  we  saw  a  little  wood?” 

League  Buys  New  Business 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation  announces  the  purchase  of  the 
Empire  State  Dairy  Company.  This  company 
consists  of  fifteen  country  plants,  thirteen  of 
which  we  understand  handle  fluid  milk,  and  two 
of  which  are  condenseries.  In  the  city,  the  prop¬ 
erty  includes  five  milk  handling  plants.  The 
amount  of  money  involved  was  not  made  public. 
The  Empire  State  Dairy  Company  is  the  third 
largest  retail  milk  distributing  concern  in  New 
York  City. 

The  purchase  of  this  retail  milk  business  by  the 
Cooperative  Association  is  A  STEP  IN  THE 
RIGHT  DIRECTION.  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  said  several  times  that  the  biggest 
asset  of  dairymen  in  the  metropolitan  milk  shed 
is  our  great  city  market  for  fluid  milk.  Because 
of  this,  we  have  thought  it  a  mistake  for  the 
League  to  try  through  big  advertising  campaigns 
to  force  canned  milk  on  the  New  York  City 
housewife,  for  every  time  the  consumer  uses  more 
canned  milk,  she  uses  less  fluid  milk.  But  the 
League  claims  that  it  was  merely  advertising 
League  products  and  paving  the  way  in  the 
consumer’s  mind  for  League  fluid  milk. 

The  purchase  of  this  great  retail  business  bears 
out  this  argument  that  the  policy  of  the  League 
is  to  extend  the  farmer’s  market  for  fluid  milk  in 
New  York  City.  We  wish  the  dairymen  success 
in  their  new  venture. 


Getting  Ready  For  Spring 

ALTHOUGH  it  was  cold,  and  there  was  no 
L  feeling  of  spring  in  the  air,  yet  just  as  the 
clear  sun  went  down  last  night  the  “spring  light” 
showed  for  a  few  moments  in  the  western  sky. 
The  “spring  light”  is  hard  to  describe  but  every 
country-bred  person  knows  just  what  we  mean 
without  describing  it.  Along  late  in  January 
or  early  February,  the  days  begin  to  grow  a  little 
longer  and  one  gets  somehow  a  little  feeling  of  a 
promise  of  the  resurrection  of  Nature  again  in  the 
coming  season.  Just  enough  of  a  promise  per¬ 
haps  to  set  us  to  planning  and  to  getting  ready  for 
the  coming  work. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  A 

Agriculturist  I 

We  have  a  farmer  friend  who  spends  M 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  evening  gl 
about  this  time  of  the  year  making  defl 
plans  for  planting  time.  One  of  his  I 

is  to  take  a  large  piece  of  paper  and  sketch! 
roughly  the  boundaries  of  his  farm  wifi  I 
different  fields  blocked  in.  On  this  rough  I 
he  then  lays  out  the  lots  he  expects  to  plo^  I 
the  approximate  acreage  for  each  crop, 
he  indicates  what  lots  are  to  be  limed  and 
much  lime  will  be  needed;  what  lots  will  I 
farm  manure;  and  those  for  which  he  will 
commercial  fertilizer.  He  indicates  also 
amount  of  seed  he  will  need  for  his  dig 
crops.  From  this  outline,  which  any  farme 
work  out  in  a  short  time,  our  farmer  friend 
proceeds  to  make  up  his  order  for  his  dig 
supplies,  lime,  farm  seeds,  and  fertilizers 
seems  to  us  that  some  such  plan  is  w 
while. 

Also,  while  father  lays  out  the  plan  fo 
whole  farm,  mother  can  get  some  fun  out  ol 
lining  in  a  similar  way,  PLANS  FOR 
GARDEN. 

We  know  from  our  own  experience  that 
practice  of  getting  everything  possible  out  c 
way  before  the  rush  of  spring  work  comes  sa 
lot  of  time  and  nervous  energy.  It  is  botl 
voking  and  costly  for  instance  to  get  a 
ready  for  a  crop  and  then  find  that  becaus 
ordered  the  seed  at  the  last  minute  it  was 
there  when  we  wanted  it. 

Now  is  the  time  to  haul  lime,  AND  J 
ESPECIALLY  IS  IT  NECESSARY  TO  ( 
IN  ORDERS  FOR  SEED  AND  FERTILI2 
Also,  now  is  the  proper  time  for  overhauling 
tillage  machinery  and  ordering  any  necei 
repairs.  Unfortunately,  because  farmers 
had  to  tinker  up  old  machinery  so  long,  ma 
them  will  find  this  year  that  some  new  purcl 
will  have  to  be  made. 


Eastman's  Chestnuts 


ONE  of  my  doctor  friends  of  the  older  gei 
tions  used  to  be  fond  of  relating  some  o 
adventures  as  a  young  student  in  an  old-fashii 
medical  college.  Part  of  the  training  all 
consisted  of  a  large  amount  of  dissection  wort 
the  boys,  and  the  college  authorities  too  for 
matter,  were  rather  put  to  it  to  get  dead  be 
upon  which  to  work. 

So  one  night  when  this  rather  gruesome 
terial  was  getting  pretty  scarce  in  the  co 
laboratory,  five  or  six  of  the  young  students  n 
it  up  among  themselves  to  make  a  raid  on  ar 
by  cemetery  and  get  a  body  that  they  knew 
just  been  buried  there  within  a  day  or 
Everything  would  have  gone  as  planned,  es 
that  another  student,  who  was  a  great  pract 
joker,  unfortunately  overheard  the  plans. 

The  night  came  on  which  the  raid  was  t« 
made.  The  boys,  in  the  cold,  the  dark  and 
rain,  repaired  to  the  cemetery,  and  proceede 
dig  up  the  body,  after  which,  they  put  it  ini 
gunny  sack  and  laid  it  one  side  in  the  dark 
while  they  filled  up  the  grave  again. 

Engrossed  in  the  task,  they  did  not  hear 
practical  joker  come  up,  remove  the  dead  t 
from  the  sack  and  crawd  in  it  himself.  So,  w 
the  grave  was  filled  again,  they  picked  up 
heavy  body  and  with  much  grunting  and  fl 
plaining,  started  on  the  two-mile  walk  bad 
the  college,  each  holding  a  corner  of  the  i 
The  windy,  rainy  night  and  their  unpleasant 
had  gotten  under  the  skin  of  even  the  rat 
hardened  medical  students,  so  going  back  t 
were  nervous  and  took  it  out  with  much  qua! 
ling  and  bickering  among  themselves. 

Finally,  they  came  to  the  last  long  hill  that 
up  through  the  woods  to  a  sort  of  park  to 
college  building.  One  of  the  boys  stumbled,! 
the  quarrelling  broke  out  afresh,  all  complain 
that  he  was  carrying  more  than  his  share,! 
the  other  fellows  were  “soldiering”  and  that 
darn  “stiff”'  was  confounded  heavy. 

Whereupon  came  a  deep,  rumbling  voiced 
the  gunny  sack,  which  said,  “PUT  ME  DO' 
THEN  AND  I’LL  WALK.” 

THEY  PUT  HIM  DOWN!!! 
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“Too  Mucha  Da  Tax” 

A  Story  About  Equalizing  School  Taxes 


There’s  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover. 
There’s  no  rain  left  in  heaven, 

(■ve  Said  my  ‘seven  times’  over  and  over, 

-}  I  ‘Seven  times  one  are  seven.’ 

|m  old,  so  old  I  can  write  a  letter, 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done, 

|he  lambs  play  always,  they  know  no  better. 
They’re  only  ‘one  times  one.’  ” 

T  was  “Piece  Day”  at  Pleasant  Ridge  School 
and  for  the  moment  seven  year  old  Amelia 
Dento  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage.  It 
was  a  very  solemn  occasion.  So  many 
i’ts”  to  think  about,  and  so  many  “do’s”. 

ar  Amelia  had  to  learn  in  school  all  the  little 
s  that  her  parents  could  not  teach.  How  to 
ce  if  possible  to  an  undiscoverable  minimum 
goft  Latin  accent  which  was  just  as  natural 
as  the  big  brown  eyes  or  the  ruddy  olive- 
W  a  skin. 

Iqw  to  forget  the  lump  in  her  throat  and  the 
illing  tears  that  just  would  not  stay  down  when 
0  (playmates  in  all  the  cruelty  of  childhood 
■ted  her  with  her  foreign  parentage.  How  to 
i  Be  American. 

lie  elder  Dento  landed  at  Ellis  Island  from 
e  ;outh  of  Europe  in  1910.  A  sturdy  lad  of 
u  Ity,  po°r  of  purse  but  rich  in  hope,  ambition, 
Jthe  love  of  a  girl  in  sunny  Italy. 

[is  name  was  something  else  then,  but  the 
[e  kindly  omitted  several  syllables  when 
t  papers”  were  taken  out  and  he  was  told 
,  he  was  to  be  known  as  “Tony”  for  short- 
Lo  years  under  a  contractor  were  sufficient 
>ring  Camilla  to  his  side.  Then  two  years 
h  she  worked  in  a  hotel  kitchen  for  three 
ars  a  week  and  food  and  room  for  both, 
hen  came  the  longing  for  the  open,  Baskim, 
snide  real  estate  dealer,  and  the  farm  on 
isant  Ridge.  This  place  was  one  of  Baskim’s 
liar  meal  tickets.  It  was  good  for  a  turn-over 
•y  two  years.  A  “down  at  the  heels”  farm 
l  an  empty  barn,  a  half  dozen  scrawny  cows 
a  poor  team. 

:  was  good  bait  for  a  sucker  with  a  little  ready 
ley.  Regular  terms  were  as  much  cash  as 
Id  be  wrested  from  the  unwary 
;omer,  two  years’  mortgage  on 
rything  in  sight  and  half  the 
ithly  milk  check  “on  account.” 
l  year  of  half-hearted  hopes  and 
disappearance  of  any  possible 
i  balance  was  accustomed  to  be 
Dwed  by  a  year  of  utter  dis- 
ragement,  debt,  foreclosure,  and 
place  was  ready  for  another  sale, 
lut  Baskim  reckoned  without 
ly  and  without  Camilla.  Also 
bout.  Tony’s  axe  and  the  wood  job 
the  mountain  for  the  Lime  Com- 
iy. 

'wo  years  saw  the  mortgage 
uced  to  the  point  where  the 
leral  Land  Bank  was  willing  to 
idle  it.  They  saw  patches  of  new 
ugles  appear  on  the  barn  roof, 

1  the  six*  scrawny  cows  had  become 
it  better  ones. 

when  the  constant  grind  of 
iressing  economy  to  avert  possible 
eclosure  was  past,  when  the  Dairy  - 
n’s  League  established  the  price 
milk  on  a  new  level  in  the  fall  of 
16,  and  when  little  Amelia  arrived 
o  months  later,  it  seemed  that  the 
ishine  of  agricultural  prosperity 
s  smiling  with  special  favor  on  the 
nto  farm  on  Pleasant  Ridge. 

Too  mucha  da  tax.” 

Tony’s  simple  protest  found  answer 
the  heart  of  every  man  of  the 
Pup  which  had  gathered  in  the 
|tle  store  at  “The  Ridge”  where 
local  school  collector  was  “sitting 
the  collection  of  taxes”,  on  the 
jening  of  the  same  October  day  in 
123  when  Amelia  had  proudly 


By  FRANK  H.  LACY 

proclaimed  that  she  was  “seven  times  one.” 

“Well  dog-gone  it,  don’t  blame  me  fer  it.”  The 
patience  of  “William  Andrews,  Collector,”  had 
reached  the  breaking  point  and  he  addressed  the 
entire  group  rather  than  Tony  in  particular. 
“Haint  a  man  paid  taxes  here  tonight  ‘thout 
kickin’  an’  argufyin’  fer  half  an  hour. 

“Y’act’s  if  y’o  thought  I  invented  this  hull 
durned  tax  bus’nis  and  was  a’goin’  to  run  away 
with  the  money  on  top  of  it. 

“Gotta  ed’eate  yer  young  un’s  ain’t  y’u? 

“Gotta  hev  a  school  ain’t  y’u? 

“Why  in  thunder  don’t  y’u  send  yer  kids  down 
to  Poughquag  if  y’u  don’t  like  to  pay  taxes. 

“Milk  teams  goin’  down  ev’ry  mornin’  ain’t 
the’  ? 

“T’wouldn’t  hurt  no  kid  to  walk  home  three, 
four  mile  ev’ry  night  when  ‘taint  rainin.’ 

“Wha’d  y’u  ’lect  me  fer  anyway? 

“Tol’  y’u  I  didn’t  want  it,  did’nt  I? 

“Wha’  do  I  git  out  of  it? 

“I  kin  go  skunkin’  couple  a  evenin’s  and  make 
more  money  in  three,  four  hour  then  I  kin  mon¬ 
key ’n  with  this  here  tax  bis’nis  a  hull  year.” 

Bill  paused  for  breath.  His  rapid  fire  delivery 
brooked  no  interruption  or  argument  even  had 
any  seemed  in  order. 

“Here,  here,  here,  what’s  agoin’  on  now? 

“I’ll  hav’  y’e  locked  up  fer  disturbin’  the  peace 
or  incitin’  to  riot. 

“When  I  tol’  y’e  could  come  down  here  and 
c’lect  cash  from  my  customers  while  they  hung 
me  up,  I  didn’t  ‘low  y’e  was  goin’  to  start  ‘nother 
world  war.” 

The  speaker  emerged  from  the  hatchway  bear¬ 
ing  a  kerosene  can.  Squire  Dolton,  proprietor, 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  general  “man  about  town.” 

While  his  voice  and  manner  were  brusque  and 
stern,  his  hearers,  by  the  twinkle  in  his  eye,  knew 
that  he  was  only  masquerading  and  that  he  was 
secretly  disappointed  at  having  missed  the  setting 
of  a  drama  which  he  had  imperfectly  overheard 
from  the  cellar. 
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“Now  Bill,  these  boys  has  got  a  right  to  know 
what  you’re  a  do’in’  and  if  they  don’t  understand 
it  you  tell  it  to  ’em.”  The  squire  spoke  as  one 
having  authority. 

“Dog-gone  it,  they  kin  read  can’t  they.  It’s 
all  on  the  stub.”  Bill’s  manner  was  somewhat 
mollified  by  the  Squire’s  reprimand. 

“Naw,  the  Wop  can’t  read.  Tell  it  to  ’im  Bill.” 
The  speaker  was  MacCarthy,  teamster,  farm¬ 
hand  and  general  roustabout  who  cared  not  a 
whit  what  the  taxes  might  be,  but  who  delighted 
in  adding  fuel  to  any  argumentative  fire  which 
seemed  to  offer  momentary  diversion. 

Thus  urged,  Bill  uttered  a  groan  of  protest, 
slowly  hauled  in  his  feet  from  the  point  where 
they  had  been  sprawding  on  the  floor  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  his  chair,  deliberately  pocketed  the 
money  which  had  been  collected  and  arose. 
Even  if  Bill  was  going  to  do  the  job  under  protest, 
he  evidently  intended  to  do  it  well,  possibly  to 
save  repetition. 

An  assemblage  of  forks,  shovels  and  pails  was 
shoved  into  a  corner.  A  dozen  calendars  and 
patent  medicine  advertisements,  together  with 
their  supporting  nails  and  tacks  were  removed 
from  the  side  wall.  A  wide  sheet  of  paper  was 
brought  from  the  roll  on  the  counter  to  replace 
them.  Mac  contributed  the  stub  of  a  lumber 
pencil  from  beneath  his  hat  band  and  the  demon¬ 
stration  was  ready  to  commence. 

“Well,  in  the  first  place,  we’re  not  what  yu’d 
term  wealthy.  That  is  none  of  us  was  ever  seen 
a’goin’  out  to  dinner  parties  with  J.  P.  Morgan, 
nor  playin’  golf  with  Rockefeller.  Fact  is  our 
total  ’sessable  property  only  ’mounts  to  $21,000. 
Just  a  dozen  or  fifteen  little  one-horse  farms  and 
nothin’  else  to  speak  of. 

“We  have  to  hire  a  teacher  and  have  to  pay 
just  about  the  same  runnin’  expenses  as  the  Wha¬ 
ley  Lake  District  where  they  have  three  or  four 
mile  o’  double  track  New  Haven  Railroad  an’  a 
hundred  or  more  camp  sites  an’  cottages,  ’sides 
’bout  the  same  number  an’  quality  of  farms  as 
ours. 

“You  voted  at  school  meetin’  to  spend  $1,424 
for  school  expenses.  We  get  $662 
from  the  State,  leavin’  $762  to  be 
raised  by  tax.  That  gives  us  a  rate 
of  $36.28  on  every  thousand.” 

The  items  were  slowly  printed  on 
the  paper  as  the  discussion  progressed. 

“Course  we  get  a  little  more  State 
money  than  the  Whaley  folks  but  not 
’nough  more  to  anyw  ays  near  equalize 
taxes.” 

“Well  I  see  Henry  Ford’s  bought 
the  gauge  plant  over  to  P’keepsie.” 
The  Squire  had  elicited  this  bit  of 
information  from  the  Semi-Weekly 
Eagle  when  discussion  of  school 
matters  had  drifted  into  detail. 
“Go’in’  to  make  his  own  gauges  I 
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s  pose. 

“Yes  siree,  that’s  exactly  what  he’s 
go’in’  to  do.”  The  speaker  was  Mac 
Carthy  who  seemed  suddenly  in¬ 
spired  with  a  spirit  of  enthusi¬ 
astic  proprietorship  of  the  subject 
introduced  for  discussion. 

“Guess  I  ought  ’o  knowr  ’cause  my 
ol’  man’s  lived  under  the  shadder  of 
the  chimney  and  fired  boiler  for 
more’n  twenty  years  and  knows  all 
that’s  go’in’  on. 

“Know  why  he’s  cornin’  there? 
No  school  taxes.  That  is,  none  to 
speak  of.  Y’u  see  that  plant  ain’t  in 
the  city.  It’s  in  the  Spuykenkill 
District  just  outside  the  city  line, 
’long  with  the  Horseshoe  Works  and 
the  big  Delapenha  preserving  plant 
an’  four  five  miles  of  four  track  New 
York  Central  Railroad  an’  a  trolley 
road  an’  telephone  an’  telegraph  an’ 
lectric  light  lines  an’  the  post  road 
( Continued  on  page  188 ) 


Better 
Change  His 
Seat  or  He 
Won’t  Get  By 
The  First 
Question 


Courtesy  New  York  'l  rioune 
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lyrox  makes  a  big 
difference  in  potato  crops 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
the  new  PYROX 
SPRAY  GUIDE.  Free 
but  worth  many 
dollars  to  you. 


IT  has  been  proved  conclusively  that 
Pyrox  increases  yield  and  lowers  pro¬ 
duction  cost.  Be  a  good  business  farmer 
and  give  yourself  this  extra  profit. 

Pyrox  is  both  a  bug  killer  and  a  blight 
controller — a  perfect  blend  of  deadly 
poison  and  a  fungicide  extra  high  in 
copper  content.  What’s  more,  Pyrox  in¬ 
vigorates — makes  sturdy  plants,  healthy 
dark-green  foliage,  longer  growing  sea¬ 
son,  bigger  and  higher  quality  tubers. 
Ideal  for  home  gardens . 

Pyrox,  a  finely  milled  paste,  mixes 
quickly  and  completely;  sprays  readily. 
Mist-like  under  pressure,  it  covers  the 
whole  plant.  And,  it  sticks!  Jars,  cans, 
drums  and  barrels. 


You  can  now  buy  all  your  spray  materials  from 
the  complete  Bowker  Line 
Bowker’s  Arsenate  of  Lead-Dry  powdered  and  paste. 
Bowker’s  Calcide-HighgTade  calcium  arsenate  ;  quick-acting. 
Bowker’s  Bodo — A  ready-mixed  Bordeaux,  10%  copper. 
Bowker’s  Lime  Sulphur— Concentrated  liquid  and  dry. 
Bowker’s  Dusting  Materials— Sulphur,  Copper,  etc. 
Nicotine  Sulphate. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
49  Chambers  St.,  New  York 

AE  Q  U&  -PAT.  OTP, 


TRADE  HARK  REGISTERED 


the  powerful  triple-duty  spray 


Kills  bugs — controls  diseases - stimulates  growth 


;  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


Dali 


nver 


American  Fence  is  made  of  full 
gauge  wire,  full  weight  and  full 
length  rolls.  Use  American  Fence 
for  economy — long  life  service  and 
more  dependable  stock  and  crop 
protection. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Arrow  Tee 
Steel  Fence  Posts — built  like  a 
Railroad  Rail — with  larger  anchor 
plates  which  lock  the  post  into 
the  ground  as  driven.  Frequent 
notches  provide  means  for  attach¬ 
ing  every  line  wire  if  desired. 


CLOVER 


$7  50  bushel;  Grimm  Alfalfa 
S25.00;  Alfalfa  $8.00;  Sudan 
$3.50;  Red  top  S2.00;  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  Grass  S3. 50; 
Caneseed  $1  00;  Kaffir  $1.50;  Millet  $1.00;  Red  Clover 
$13.00;  Alside  $9.50;  Seed  Corn  $2.00;  Milo  Si. 50; 
Unhulled  Clover  $5.00 — we  live  where  it  grows,  ship  from 
several  warehouses  and  save  .you  freight.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back;  order  from  this  ad  or  ask  for  sample;  5%  dis¬ 
count  on  five  bushel  orders;  get  your  order  in  while  stocks 
are  complete 

MEIERS  SEED  &  GRAIN  CO. 
SALINA,  KANS. 


TRAWBERRIES 

TOWNSEND’S  e.il„  Catalog  Now  Ready 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  “EM” 


s . . 

8k  M  ivlllwlanu  J  Century 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fully  describes  and  illustrates  tbe  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25%  to  50% 
on  every  order.  H 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  15  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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“He  Who  By  the  Plow . . 

An  A.  A.  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  From  WE  A 


A 


VERY  wise  man  By  HALSEY  R.  KNAPP  and  kindred 
a  long  time  ago  Director,  New  York  State  Institute  of  Applied  That  is,  some 
A  Agriculture  at  Farming  dale,  L.  1.  boys  do.  AN]) 


said  that  “He,  who 
by  the  plow  would 
thrive  must  himself  hold  the  plow  or 
drive.”  There  is  much  of  sound  and 
homely  good  sense  in  Poor  Richard’s 
statement.  Necessity  and  custom  have 
decreed  that  he  who  plows  shall  also  drive, 
and  modern  plows  have  made  this  pos¬ 
sible.  But  no  one  has  yet  invented  a  way 
to  learn  to  plow  except  to  plow. 

But  many  people  do  not  wish  to  plow 
these  days.  That  is  well.  The  American 
plowman  is  the  most  productive  of  any 
in  the  world.  He  makes  the  best  use  of  his 
time  and  gets  the  greatest  results.  Be¬ 
cause  this  is  so,  we  shall  always  need  more 
people  off  the  farms  than  there  are  on 
them  to  consume  the  products  of  the  farm 
and  to  insure  a  reasonable  return  to  those 
who  are  farming. 

We  may  as  well  reconcile  ourselves  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  no  longer  a  rural 
democracy.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  day 
when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock  down  to  the  present  day. 
There  are  more  people  in  town  and  city 
than  in  country  and  the  coming  years  will 
increase  the  difference.  THE  MAJOR 
POWER  IN  MATTERS  OF  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE  IS 
NOT  NOW  IN  THE  PALM  OF  THE 
STURDY  PLOWMAN. 

We  have  also  men  and  women  in  the 
city  who  do  not  know  the  ways  or  things 
of  the  farm.  They,  and  their  fathers,  did 
not  come  from  farms.  So  evident  is  this 
that  the  Dairymen’s  League  deemed  it 
worth  while  to  send  a  cow  down  to  a 
New  York  City  Park  in  order  that  the 
city  children  might  know  what  the  foster 
mother  of  the  human  race  is  like.  With 
the  best  of  intentions,  such  people  do  not 
understand  the  point  of  view  of  the  man 
who  lives  on  the  land,  and  likewise  the 
countryman  does  not  appreciate  the  view¬ 
point  of  his  city  neighbor.  And  this  will 
increase  with  the  years. 

Out  of  this  situation  comes  misunder¬ 
standing,  friction,  antagonism  and  that 
thing  we  call  the  country  and  city 
problem. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  SAFEGUARD 
THE  FUTURE?  In  part,  at  least,  by 
providing  an  easy  transfer  from  city  to 
country  and  country  to  city  so  that  our 
people  are  about  the  same  in  standards 
of  life,  in  culture  and  in  ideals  wherever 
they  live,  or  whatever  they  do. 

Many  a  country  boy  dreams  of  the 
things  of  the  city — its  massive  buildings, 
its  great  factories,  its  banks  and  busy 
marts  of  trade.  His  heart  grows  warm 
and  his  eyes  grow  bright  as  he  paints  a 
picture  of  these  things  with  himself  the 
central  and  controlling  figure  in  the  years 
to  come.  'Often  his  dreams  come  true. 
The  world  has  use  in  its  schools  and 
churches,  in  its  counting  houses  and 
factories  for  the  country  boy. 

But  the  city  boy  has  his  rare  moments, 
too,  when  he  lives  in  another  world.  He 
fills  it  with  trees,  and  birds  and  green 
grass,  and  open  spaces,  and  cows 


WONDERS  IF 
DREAMS  MAY  NOT  ALSO  CO 
TRUE.  May  it  not  be  that  the  corl 
needs  this  kind  of  boy,  that  his  conti 
tion  would  be  worth  while,  just 
country  lad  has  made  a  place  for  him 
in  town  to  his  own  and  the  nation’s ; 

The  Institute  of  Applied  Agricultu 
Farmingdale  makes  some  of  these  i 
come  true.  It  offers  training  fori 
farming  occupations — by  means  of  I 
class  room  it  is  true,  but  more  by  ij 
of  actual  practice  with  the  school  fij 
herds  and  orchards  on  the  school 
and  on  private  farms  operated  by 
cessful  farmers.  It  applies  Fra 
motto,  teaching  not  only  what  and  ; 
but  HOW. 

The  School  year  consists  of  the 
from  October  to  April.  During  tin 
mer  period,  the  growing  season  ini 
State,  the  student  is  on  the  farm  doing! 
things  that  farmers  are  doing,  lean 
the  meaning  of  a  day’s  work  and  ga 
that  which  no  classroom  or  teacher  j 
impart. 

He  follows  this  plan  for  three  years! 
graduates  with  a  foundation  of  so[ 
teaching,  reinforced  by  and  testei 
actual  practice  under  proper  conditi 
and  with  proper  supervision.  He  is  j 
position  to  do  that  which  he  ought  1 
able  to  do— TO  MAKE  HIS  LIVING! 
THE  FARM  ACCORDING  TO  AM 
ICAN  STANDARDS,  to  command! 
respect  of  neighboring  farmers 
render  service  in  many  ways  to  the  i 
munity  in  which  he  lives  in  partial  ret 
for  the  opportunities  he  has  enjoyed] 

The  Institute  accepts  any  applij 
of  good  character  who  is  at  least  sis 
years  of  age  and  who  has  completed! 
eighth  grade  work  or  its  equiva 
Most  of  the  students  are  about  eigb 
at  time  of  entrance.  High  School  gn 
ates  may  complete  the  course  in 
time,  but  no  student  is  awarded  I 
diploma  of  the  School  who  is  deficienj 
farm  experience  or  whose  record  in  ] 
tice  is  unsatisfactory. 

Shorter  courses,  eight  weeks  to  i 
year  in  length,  are  offered  to  special .1 
dents.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents  oil 
State.  Expenses  are  very  modenf 
Some  students,  through  wages  recei 
during  the  summer  period,  are 
pay  their  own  way.  It  would  seem! 
under  such  conditions  no  student 
real  desire  need  be  deprived  of  trainiit 
be  a  farmer.  AN  EDUCATION  TH 
DID  NOT  COST  SOMETHING] 
TIME  AND  EFFORT  WOULD 
BE  WORTH  HAVING. 

Is  this  training  worth  while  to  a  I 
boy  too?  I  have  worked  with 
of  them  and  I  think  so.  In  fact,  I 
he  will  profit  most  of  all  because  he  bri 
to  his  work  an  understanding  and 
ciation  of  those  things  which  a  Scl 
finds  it  difficult  to  teach  and  the 
edge  of  which  makes  school-train® 
0 Continued  on  page  ISO) 


“Speaking  of  spreading  and  applyin 
who  crops  something  like  150  acres 
run  a  picture  of  a  manure  spreader, 
of  spreading  manure  and  about  the 
of  the  greatest  labor  savers  that  farm 
is  a  picture  of  “spreader  in  action.” 
that  a  spreader  is  a  great  labor-saver 


j  manure,”  writes  a  western  New  York  farm®! 
in  Wayne  County,  “I  would  suggest  that ; 

That  will  show  A.  A.  readers  the  easiest  w$| 
most  economical.  The  manure  spreader  is  1 
machinery  men  have  given  to  farming.”  Abovfl 
We  agree  with  our  western  New  York  frkMJ 
and  is  hard  to  beat  for  quick  uniform  spreacMl 


Agriculturist,  February  9,  1924 


tA 

tTREE 


could  easily  cover  the 
cost  of  any  Hardie  spray¬ 
er,  considering  low  first 
cost  spread  over  many 
years  of  service.  Hardie 
has  reduced  prices  and 
is  at  the  same  time  put¬ 
ting  better  materials  than 
ever  into  his  machines. 
You  simply  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  be  without  one. 
Sizes  to  fit  your  needs. 
Write  for  prices  and  learn 
about  manynewideas  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  light-weight, 
light-running,  powerful 

dependable 

KPIE 


SPRAYERS 


Com - 
plete 
line- 
power 
and 
hand 


Just  walk  and  press  the  nozzle 
—no  work  — no  trouble. 

^BANNER 

COMPUESSEO  AJB  SPRAYER 

For  spraying  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  trees,  grapes,  berries 
and  cotton.  For  whitewashing, 
spraying,  disinfectant,  fly  oil,  etc. 
for  washing  autos  and  windows — 
It  does  many  jobs  and  does  every 
job  well. 

Galvanized  steel  or  solid  brass 
tank  holds  four  gallons — a  few 
strokes  of  pump  compresses  air 
enough  to  discharge  contents-, 
brass  non-clog  nozzle;— fine  mist 
or  coarse  spray  as  desired. 

Sold  by  hardware,  implement 
and  seed  stores — Insist  on  a  genu¬ 
ine  Smith  Banner  to  insure  against 
disappointment.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

80  Main  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


W^P 
Ml 

If.- 

_  »m»U  •apply 
of  thee#  raep. 
rplaate  available.  WIU  oo 
D  away  to  cqatomara. 

ROSES  FREE 

to  make  new  custom* 
,  ers  and  advertise 
Fsrris  Bargains. 
Write  lor  details. 

i  innEv«r*reen« 
IUU2  yaars  old 

Northern  grown  at 
I  price 
'  of  100 
toe 


Beautiful 
Colored  Catalog 

FREE 


Show*  fruit  trees,  email® 
i  fruits,  shrubs,  evergreens— 
of  all  variation— i.j  actual  col- 


Shows  how  a  few  collars  prop¬ 
erly  spent  for  the  riffht  vari¬ 
eties  will  add  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  your  property  value.  A 
beok  full  of  nursery  stock  bar¬ 
gains  from  ffTower  direct  to 
you  at  biff  savins .  Mote  these 

BARGAINS 


1 100  8tra'wberry 
plaats  of  3  varieties, 
"  Red  or  Black 
berries,  20  for 


DjtaU* 

I  Raspberries,  20  for 
1  tl.  Concord  Grapes, 
12  for  $1.  Blackber¬ 
ries, 12  for  |1.  Snow* 

I  berry  6  for  $1.  Rose¬ 
bushes,  3  for  91. 
Gladiola  Bulbs.  20 

- - for  $1.  3  Spirea 

Van  Houttei  (Bridal  Wreath) 
for  SI.  5  Indian  Currants  for 
$1.  Write  for  bargain  catalog 

pari  Ferris  Nursery  Co. 

785  Bridge  St., Hampton, Iowa, 


'OMONA 


FRUIT  TREES 

At  Reduced  Price, 

100,000 

Two-Year  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Cherry  and  Plum  Trees,  also 
thousands  of  small  fruit  plants, 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses. 

ftmoia  Trees  Shipped  C.O.D. 

Order  varieties  now  and  have 
them  shipped  Express  C.O.D. 
prepaid,  at  planting  time. 

GARDEN  GRAPE 
COLLECTION 

2  Worden 
2  Concord 
2  Brighton 

_ _  2  Niagara 

-  All  10  prepaid^or  SI  .95.  '  2  Diamond 

Ic+YJr  n|f  needed  to  beautify  your  grounds  ana  garden 
in  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalog.  Write  for  it  today. 

Pomona  Dnited  nurseries 

33  Granger  Avenue  DANSVILLE.  N.  V. 


|j|)  Two-year  Vines  ... 
-  Mail  C.O.D.  prepaid 

["fcpa^in  en  ^a-3--®°5Q  ^or  ^h-9- 


S5$1.951 

iis  collection  of  1 

:id*for  SI. 95.  ’ 


POTATO  SPRAYER 

HIGH  PRESSURE 

nhglars  NnECLTs 

1  lWChAIHS  1  SPROCKETS 

TRIEND‘‘MFG.Co..Gasport.HY 


Suffolk  County,  Long  Island, 
the  “Aroostook”  of 
New  York 

E.  V.  Hardenburg 

SUFFOLK  County,  N.  Y„  has  now 
reached  the  point  in  potato  produc¬ 
tion  where  it  ranks  close  to  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  in  the  production  of  this 
crop.  Suffolk  County  is  credited  with  the 
production  of  8,000,000  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  1923,  the  average  yield  being  208 
bushels  per  acre,  second  only  to  that  of 
its  neighbor,  Nassau  County.  The  greater 
part  of  this  crop  has  already  moved  to 
market,  most  of  it  selling  at  not  less  than 
$1.20  per  bushel,  f.  o.  *b.  shipping  point. 
It  is  the  general  feeling  that  price  fluctua¬ 
tion  from  now  until  planting  time  will 
depend  principally  upon  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  controlling  carlot  movement  into 
New  York  from  Maine  and  other  outlying 
regions. 

Grade  Carefully 

Although  little  attention  is  given  to 
shipment  under  Federal  potato  grades  by 
the  Long  Island  grower,  it  is  the  feeling 
of  growers  on  the  Island  that  in  spite  of 
this  fact  they  are  putting  a  product  into 
the  New  York  market  which  is  consider¬ 
ably  above  the  minimum  U.  S.  No.  1 
Grade  requirement.  Grading  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Island  is  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  done  by  the  use  of  mechanical 
graders  in  the  hands  of  the  shippers. 
While  on  the  South  Shore  practically  no 
graders  are  used.  Grading  is  accom¬ 
plished  directly  as  the  crop  is  picked  up. 

Plan  Potato  Tour  for  1924 

The  Suffolk  County  Potato  Improve¬ 
ment  Committee  is  planning  to  hold  the 
usual  potato  tour  at  the  usual  time  next 
summer.  It  is  on  the  occasion  of  these 
tours  that  growers  from  not  only  New 
York  but  from  most  of  the  leading 
potato  States  and  provinces  meet  annu¬ 
ally  to  promote  acquaintanceship,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  mutual  potato  problems  and  to 
observe  the  principal  potato  demonstra¬ 
tions  being  carried  on  in  this  county. 

Use  Inoculated  Sulphur  for  Scab 

Because  of  the  recently  apparent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  scab  control  problem,  Suffolk 
County  growers  are  actively  concerned  in 
the  use  of  scab  control  measures.  AL¬ 
THOUGH  THE  USE  OF  INOCU¬ 
LATED  SULPHUR  AS  APPLIED  TO 
THE  SOIL  FOR  THE  ELIMINATION 
OF  POTATO  SCAB  IS  STILL  IN  THE 
EXPERIMENTAL  STAGE,  BOTH 
THE  RESULTS  OF  FARM  ’BUREAU 
DEMONSTRATIONS  AND  THE  EX¬ 
PERIENCES  OF  GROWERS  INDI¬ 
CATE  THAT  THIS  METHOD  OF 
CONTROL  IS  VERY  EFFECTIVE. 
In  view  of  the  particularly  sensitive  re¬ 
action  of  cauliflower,  which  sometimes 
follows  potatoes,  to  the  acid  soil  condi¬ 
tion  produced  by  sulphur,  this  crop  has  in 
some  instances  suffered. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
County  Farm  Bureau  are  now  recom¬ 
mending  that  sulphur  be  used  in  relatively 
small  amounts  on  only  those  areas  in  the 
field  where  scabiness  is  severe.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  more  than  600  pounds  inocu¬ 
lated  sulphur  per  acre  at  any  one  time 
has  proven  undesirable  even  under  severe 
scab  conditions.  In  case  of  the  larger 
applications  broadcasting  the  sulphur 
on  the  newly  plowed  land  in  order  that 
it  may  be  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the 
soil  by  harrowing,  is  recommended. 
Smaller  applications  may  be  applied  by 
mixing  with  the  commercial  fertilizer  and 
so  distributing  it  at  the  time  of  planting. 

Green  manure,  mainly  through  the  use 
of  rye  as  a  cover  crop,  is  increasing  among 
these  growers  who  commonly  use  the 
same  soil  for  potatoes  year  after  year. 
Although  it  is  felt  that  the  resulting  in¬ 
creased  acidity  from  this  practice  is  of 
some  value  in  scab  control,  it  does  not 
offer  a  ready  solution  of  the  problem  to 
the  grower  whose  soil  is  especially  scabby. 
As  a  result  of  the  tendency  of  ammoni- 
ated  sulphate  to  increase  soil  acidity  in 
contrast  of  the  influence  from  nitrate  of 
(' Continued  on  page  144) 
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[UY  fertilizers  protected  by 
this  Trade  Mark.  It 
stands  for  QUALITY  through 
and  through.  It  stands  for 
uniformity  and  dependability; 
for  economy;  for  the  best  as¬ 
surance  for  profitable  crops. 
“AA  QUALITY”  stands  for  the 
widest  experience  in  fertilizer 
manufacturing;  for  genera¬ 
tions  of  square  dealing.  It  is 
like  the  Sterling  mark  on  silver. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  CO. 

Offices  in  22  principal  cities 


66  Worth  more  per  dollar  because 
they  produce  more  per  acre93 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  PROFIT 

No  crop  will  give  you  more  money  per  acre  or  per  hour  of  labor, 
than  Strawberries.  A  good  profit  is  sure.  A  large  profit  is  possible 
if  you  follow  the  right  methods. 

Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  gives  simple  understandable  infor¬ 
mation  about  growing  and  marketing  Strawberries.  It  tells  how 
to  select  and  prepare  the  land,  how  and  when  to  set  the  plants, 
how  to  cultivate,  what  varieties  to  use,  and  where  to  obtain  good 
dependable  true-to-name  plants,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Strawberries  are  erown  chiefly  because  they  yield  such  largre  and  sure  profits 
but  they  also  are  tne  first  crop  to  bring  in  money  in  the  Spring.  The  big  lus¬ 
cious  red  berries  are  favorites  in  the  home  garden,  and  the  work  can  be  done 
by  women,  children,  amateurs  as  well  as  commercial  growers.! 

Frec-to-all.  Alien’s  Book  of  Berriesfor  1924  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  interested.  The  most  complete  book  of  its 
kind— thoroughly  reliable.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St.  Salisbury)  Md. 


ALLENS 

PLANTS 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

lESSws 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


132-Acre  Village  Farm 
Horses,  Poultry,  12  Cows  and 

Heifers,  hogs,  cream  separator,  tools.  Implements,  sea¬ 
son's  crops;  income  from  start;  excellent  potato,  grain 
land;  city  markets:  machine-worked  fields,  spring-watered 
pasture,  estimated  1,000  cds.  stovewood,  50,000  ft. 
timber,  700  sugar  maples,  complete  outfit:  30  apple  trees; 
good  2-story  9-room  house,  porches,  running  water; 
19-cow  basement  barn,  stable,  poultry  house.  Low 
price  all  only  S3, 000  to  settle  affairs  Part  cash.  Details 
page  21.  Jllus.  Catalog  Bargains— many  states.  Copy 
free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  150R  Nassau  St  . 
New  York  Citv. 
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The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 


D.B.  Brand 

ALFALFA 

CLOVER 

WTIMOTHY 

SEED 


D.  B.  Alfalfa  Northwestern,  dry  land  grown,  produced  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  where  the  mercury  gets  down  to  30  degrees 
below  zero,  absolutely  hardy,  purity  our  test  99.58. 

D.  B.  Medium  and  Mammoth  Clover  from  the  cold  North¬ 
ern  States.  Purity,  our  test  above  99.50. 

Dibble’s  Fancy  Alsike  northern  Seed  only,  the  best  money 
can  buy.  Purity,  our  test  99. 

Dibble’s  Natural  Timothy  and  Alsike  Mixture  largely  Cana¬ 
dian  Grown,  average  20%  Alsike,  less  than  1  %  of  weed  seeds. 


THE  SEEDING  BARGAIN  OF  THE  YEAR 

$5.00  PER  BUSHEL 


and  a  full  line  of  Seed  Peas,  Vetch,  Rape,  Soy  Beans,  Grass 
Seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  etc. 

FREIGHT  PREPAID  as  fully  described  on  page  No.  30  of  our  Catalog 

Let’s  get  acquainted.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card 
Will  bring  you  by  first  mail  10  packages  of  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds. 


-  —  _  - Ig,  til  - - „  —  - 

and  Special  Price  List  quoting  delivered  prices  FREE. 


Address:  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y*>  ®ox  A 


■ 


Your  biggest  cash  crop 


7 
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raw 


What  do  you  grow  that  is  more  important  than  the 
food  you  eat?  Why  spend  good  cash  for  food  that  can 
better  be  raised  right  on  the  place  and  the  money  kept  at 
home?  With  a  Planet  Jr.  seeder  and  wheel  hoe  the  small 
labor  item  is  nothing  compared  with  the  better  living 
and  big  cash  saving  of  home-grown,  home-stored  vege¬ 
tables.  They  pay  an  income  every  day  in  the  year. 

Give  the  boy  a  Planet  Jr.  Wheel  hoe  with  a 
garden  to  work  on  shares.  He’ll  learn  more  farm¬ 
ing  that  way  than  from  a  roomful  of  books. 

The  new  catalog  tells  the  story.  Get  one 
from  your  dealer  or  from  us. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Specialized 
Field  and  Garden  Tools  in  the  World 


d:" 

Planet  Jr.  No.  12 
double-wheel  hoe 


Dept.  36 

5th  &  Glenwood  Avenue 
Philadelphia 


Look  for 
" Planet  Jr.  ” 


Planet  Jr. 


ORCHARDS  OF  FRUIT  TREES 


GIVES  THE  SPECIALIST 

DIVERSIFIED  FARMING 


WE  FURNISH  TREES  THAT,  WITH  PROPER  CARE 


GIVE  PROFITABLE  CROPS 


Our  trees  are  the  finest  that  can  be  grown.  Peach  trees  from  $60  per  1000 
up  and  all  other  nursery  stock  at  fair  prices.  Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 


JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 


HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Send  25c  for  a  Regular  Size  pack¬ 
et  of  tested  seeds  of  the  hand¬ 
some  st,  newest  and  largest 
pansies  known— a  wonderful 
mixture  of  beautiful  varieties  in 
a  full  range  of  colors. 


MAULE'S  1924 
SEED  BOOK 


FREE 


Write  us  now  for  the  most  com¬ 
plete  flower  and  vegetable  Seed 
Catalogue  ever  issued  —  all  the 
secrets  of  garden  success — and  a 
host  of  important  facts  about 
Maule’s  sure-growing  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Ine. 

828  Maule  Bldg.,  Dept.C.,  Phila.,Pa. 


MAULE'S  SEEDS 

Once  Grown  ‘Always  Grown 


rrffj 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 


Direct  from  grower  at  lower  prices.  Apple  and  peach 
trees.  Asparagus  and  Berry  plants.  Privet  and  Bar¬ 
berry  hedging.  Guaranteed.  Write  for  new  price  list. 


WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  2S 


Westminster,  Md. 


FERTILIZERS 


Write  for  Booklet  describing 
Croxton  Brand  Mixtures 
RAW  MATERIALS  AND  CHEMICALS 


Factory  Prices 

TANKAGE  SULPHATE  AMMONIA 

BLOOD  MURIATE  POTASH 

BONE  MEAL  SULPHATE  POTASH 

ACID  PHOSPHATE  NITRATE  SODA 
ARCADIAN  SULPHATE  AMMONIA 

Special  prices  on  straight  Carload  Lots 


N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

38  RECTOR  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


KITSELMAM  FENCE 


I  Saved  $28.40^’  says  I.  D.  Wasson, 


Orbisonia,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save 
We  Pay  the  Freight,  Write  for^ Free 


we  Pay  the  Freight,  write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS,  Dept.  20SMUNCIE,  IND. 


Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c 


Each 


Postpaid 


Send  for  1924  Bargain  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs.  Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Special  Prices  to  Large  Planters. 


ALIEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE  SONS,  FISHERS,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  9 

Among  the  Farmers 

Of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania— General  A/J 


ORGANIZED  WAR  ON  RATS 
IN  NEW  JERSEY  COUNTIES 


THE  counties  of  Monmouth,  Mercer, 
Passaic,  and  Middlesex  of  New  Jersey- 
have  been  waging  a  great  war  on  rats. 
The  county  agricultural  agents  and  the 
Boy  Scouts  are  directing  the  movement. 
Most  of  the  campaign  is  based  on  the  use 
of  the  poison  called  barium  carbonate, 
which  is  odorless  and  tasteless,  and  effec¬ 
tive  in  destroying  rats,  but  not  so  danger¬ 
ous  to  men  and  live  stock  as  are  many 
other  poisons.  Almost  any  kind  of  a  bait 
which  a  rat  likes  might  be  used  to  carry 
the  poison.  One  part  of  powdered  barium 
carbonate  is  used  to  four  parts  of  bait. 
Care,  of  course,  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  poison  away  from  children  and  farm 
animals. 


WARREN  COUNTY,  N.  J., 
CLEANING  UP  HERDS 


MOST  all  of  the  dairymen  in  lower 
Warren  County  have  had  their 
cattle  tested  for  TB.  We  feel  that  we  will 
soon  have  a  county  of  clean  herds.  Nearly 
all  of  the  prominent  fanners  have  joined 
either  the  Dairymen’s  League  or  the 
Interstate  Milk  Producers  and  all  hope 
now  to  see  the  dairyman  stand  firm  for 
his  rights  which  he  has  so  faithfully 
worked  for. 

Taxes  are  very  high.  A  number  of 
farms  will  be  idle  this  coming  year.  Many 
sales  are  being  held  now.  Tested  cattle 
are  selling  high,  while  untested  stock 
brings  low  prices.  Horses  are  selling  very 
slowly.  Cars,  Trucks  and  Tractors  have 
taken  the  place  of  our  dear  old  Dobbin. 

Potatoes  are  selling  on  the  average  of 
$1  a  bushel;  apples  $1  per  basket;  eggs, 
45c  a  dozen.  The- price  of  milk  has  gone 
down  somewhat;  however,  the  price  of 
feed  stays  high. — Mrs.  J.  R. 


IN  EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Oliver  D.  Schock  > 


COUNTY  agricultural  societies  are 
being  reorganized  and  newly  elected 
officers  are  taking  charge.  Harry  B. 
Schall,  well  known  as  secretary-  for  many 
years  of  the  Allentown  Fair,  has  resigned 
and  from  that  position  he  has  been  elected 
as  general  manager  and  secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Agricultural  Association. 
President  Orth  of  the  Berks  County 
Society  declined  reelection  owing  to 
impaired  health. 

The  continued  high  cost  of  dressed 
poultry  in  the  city’  markets  has  reacted 
in  the  country  in  the  form  of  larger  flocks 
of  poultry. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  orchardists  and 
fruit-growers  are  busy  pruning  and  reviv¬ 
ing  some  of  their  older  orchards.  The 
weather  has  been  very  satisfactory  for 
doing  this  work  and  enables  the  farmers 
to  get  the  work  done  before  spring  when 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  other  farm 
work.  The  big  60,000  tree  peach  and 
apple  orchard  at  Leesport,  in  Berks 
County,  will  include  a  large  fruit¬ 
drying  plant  to  handle  surplus  stock. 

Owing  to  the  restriction  on  deer  hunt¬ 
ers,  it  is  now  possible  to  see  small  groups 
of  deer.  Automobilists  frequently  catch 
glimpse  of  the  animals  as  they  pass  along 
the  highways.  _ 


IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

J.  N.  Glover 


TT  is  reported  that  corn  is  beginning  to 
■A  mold  where  it  was  put  in  the  crib  be¬ 
fore  it  was  fully  dried.  We  have  had 
a  very  open  winter,  which  has  made  it 
favorable  for  hauling.  Many’  farmers  are 
spreading  manure  on  fields  that  will  be 
planted  to  corn. 

Wheat  is  being  marketed  at  $1.05 
a  bushel.  Many  farmers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  will  not  go  much  higher. 

Several  farms  have  changed  ownership 
in  this  section  recently.  Lawrence 
Baker  bought  the  Fang-Boner  Farm  of  40 
acres  near  Mezeppa.  The  Casper  Farm 


east  of  New  Berlin  has  been  sold  to  J] 
Wetzel  for  $11,500.  It  contains  ove 
acres,  has  fine  buildings  and  it  is 
located.  The  Uri  Maize  Farm  in  the 
community  was  bought  by  Elmer  L 
for  $11,000.  This  is  also  over  100 
in  size,  has  fine  soil  and  good  buildii 
Cumberland  County — We  have  1 
very  open  winter  so  far — Januar 
It  was  pretty  cold  last  week,  makin 
roads  very  icy.  Farmers  have  h; 
have  their  horses  sharp  shod,  butnoi 
snow  is  gone  and  the  sharp  shod  h 
have  worn  their  shoes  smooth.  A 
farm  work  going  on,  such  as  ha 
manure  and  wood.  Sales  will  soon  bi 
We  have  had  some  unusually  heavy  1 
and  high  water.  Wheat  $1.10  a  b  ul 
corn  75c,  oats  45c,  chickens  17  to 
lard  12c,  bran  $1.85  a  hundred.  \ 
nate  freezes  and  thawing  has  made 
roads  very  rough  in  places.  It  is  a 
time  since  we  have  had  so  little  snoi 
this  time  of  the  year. — J.  B.  K. 


WASHINGTON  AND  GENER 
NEWS 


/^VNE  of  the  worst  scandals  in 
V-'  governmental  circles  in  our  histci 
occupying  the  attention  of  Washin 
and  the  whole  country.  Albert  B. 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  Interior  m 
President  Harding,  is  under  suspiciot 
having  accepted  a  large  sum  of  m® 
influencing  him  to  make  favorable 


of  government  oil  lands  to  large  exploi 
oil  companies.  Congress  has  set 
$100,000  for  the  use  of  the  Presiden 
special  counsel  to  investigate  the  k 
matter  and  Congress  itself  is  investiga! 
the  matter  with  a  view  to  cancelling 
leases. 

Resolutions  have  been  introduced 
Congress  asking  for  the  resignation 
Attorney’-General  Daugherty,  who, 
claimed,  is  a  friend  of  Fall  and  die 
sufficiently  investigate  the  leases  ' 
they  were  made,  and  against  Secre 
Denby  of  the  Navy  Department  beca 
he  signed  the  leases.  The  leases  covi 
government  owned  land  in  California 
Wyoming  and  were  made  to  Harry 
Sinclair. 


Nicolai  Lenine,  premier  of  So 
Russia,  died  at  Moscow  on  January  22 
Lenine  will  be  known  to  future  gem 
tions  as  one  of  the  most  remarks 
figures  of  history.  He  was  the 
founder  of  bolshevism,  and  has  been  ei 
pared  to  Robespierre,  the  inciter  ol 
French  Revolution.  He  was  born  in 
and  received  an  excellent  education, 
early  became  a  reader  and  supports 
red  propaganda.  During  the  Wi 
War  he  became  Germany’s  agent 
Russia.  It  is  said  he  attained  the  lea 
ship  of  red  Russia  and  kept  it  during 
years  of  turmoil  since  because  of  trem 
dous  natural  ability  plus  an  unwaver 
and  absolutely  merciless  determinati 
It  is  reported  that  Ivan  Stalin,  Lenin 
most  trusted  friend  and  most  aggri 
champion,  will  succeed  him  as  premie 


An  upheaval  in  British  politics  in 
fall  of  the  Baldwin  ministry  and  the 
cession  of  the  labor  party  to  power  is  b 
watched  with  tremendous  interest 
world  over.  It  is  a  long  day  from 
time  when  the  English  people  forced t 
Bill  of  Rights  upon  the  tyrannous  1 
John  at  Runny mede  to  the  time  " 
labor  and  not  aristocracy  will  rule 
a  time  at  least  the  English  people, 
new  premier  is  J.  Ramsay  MacDon 
the  chief  of  the  British  labor  party. 


Some  little  attention  has  been  given 
late  to  some  of  the  rather  frequent  rei 
lions  or  revolutions  in  Mexico.  Genf 
de  la  Huerta,  with  a  considerable  foil 
ing  of  insurgents,  has  been  making 
with  more  or  less  success  on  the  regt 
administration.  Our  government 
sent  gunboats  to  Mexican  waters  to  P 
American  rights. 
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'  Blue  Hen 


COLONY 
BROODERS 

The  mother  hen’s  only  rival 

,  perfectly-controlled  warmth;  plus  a  capacity  for 
[lumbers  and  a  constancy  of  care  that  can’t  be 
>xpected  from  hen  nature. 

1  Superior  from  the  start  to  other  brooders,  it  is 
urther  ahead  today  than  ever  before — 1924  improve¬ 
ments  make  automatic  control  doubly  sure — assure 
Xesh  air  without  floor  drafts.  Large  fire-box  of 
Itove  makes  keeping  a  fire  doubly  easy. 

Write  for 
Catalogue 
and  User- 
Agents 
Plan 


Larger  and  Heavier 
-yet  Cheaper 


homparison  of  the  Blue 
len  with  any 
Ither  brooder, 

■hows  it  a  20% 

|xtra  value.  Yet 
Quantity  produc- 
|on  —  resulting 
|om  the  boost- 
L  of  satisfied 
Justomers  makes 
Jemarkably  low 
Irices  possible. 

Uncaster  mfg.  co. 


Sow 


QUALITY  SEEDS 
AT  ADVANTAGEOUS  PRICES 

Northern  grown,  specially  selected 
seeds;  having  a  worth-while  reputa¬ 
tion  for  results.  Join  the  thousands 
who  annually  reap  a  satisfactory 
harvest  from  Ii.  &  w.  Seeds. 

$2.50  worth  for  $2.00 
SPECIAL  $4.00  “  “  $3.00 

OFFERS  $7.00  “  “  $5.00 

$1.25  “  “  $1.00 

In  packets  and  ounces  (not  In  bulk).  Se¬ 
lect  from  our  Illustrated  catalog  No.  124: 
we  mail  FREE  Immediately  on  request. 
What  address,  please? 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Established  1858  Portland,  Maine 


aS!  West  Branch  g  $ 
K&!  SWEEPSTAKES  {'gil 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Corn 

Set  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn,  direct  from 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West 
Branch  Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing  this  corn  was 
thoroughly  inspected  by  a  disinterested 
committee  of  experts.  Every  bag  is  certified 
and  guaranteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature, 
of  high  quality,  purity  and  germination. 

Ask  y  ourCountyAgent  about  this  genutneW est 
Branch  Sweepstakes  Ensilage  Corn.  Write  us 
for  sample,  prices  and  complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION.  INC. 
Box  A  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Plant 

Northern  Seeds 

Thus  assure  yourself  of 
the  biggest  yields— the 
best  your  garden  can  grow. 
Use  the  Isbell  Catalog  as  your  guide.  It 
shows  varieties  almost  unlimited  of  the 
r  finest  vegetables,  many  prize  winners  of  in¬ 
ternational  reputation— all  produced  from 
MICHIGAN  GROWN 


is&elj 

"As  They  Grc 


Tame  Grows 


TRADE 


MARK 


[Plant  only  the  best,  hardiest,  earliest 
[maturing  seeds.  45  years  growing  seeds 
[in  Michigan— ceaseless  experimenting, 
[careful  selection,  and  perfect  cleaning  have 
[made  more  than  200,000  satisfied  Isbell  cus- 
[tomers.  You  buy  direct  from  the  grower  and 
[save  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

I  Write  Today! 

Get  the  1924  Isbell  Seed  Book. 

[its  a  valuable  guide  for  grow¬ 
ling  great  crops.  Gives  complete 
I  cultural  directions.  Post  card 
[brings it,  free. 
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Plant 

ISBELL'S 

Quality  Seeds 
for 

Record  Yields 
io 

Your  Garden 


Injunction  Against  League 

Forbidden  to  Purchase  Empire  Company  Plants 

AS  AMERICAN  Agriculturist  goes  to  press  and  after  our  editorial  page  was 
L  closed  we  learn  that  Justice  William  F.  Haggerty,  sitting  in  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Brooklyn,  on  January  31st  issued  a  temporary  injunction  forbidding 
the  League  from  purchasing  the  property  of  the  Empire  State  Dairy  Company. 
The  injunction  was  granted  to  F.  W.  Fisk  &  Company  of  Manhattan,  who  had 
the  sole  agency  for  the  Empire  State  Dairy  Company  in  the  sale  of  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk.  They  claim  that  they  had  an  agreement  with  the  company 
to  handle  its  milk  distribution  in  the  city  for  ten  years  and  alleged  that  a  clause 
in  the  contract  specifically  protected  them  from  losing  their  sales  agency  in  the 
event  the  Empire  Company  was  sold. 

Another  complication  in  the  mix-up  was  the  announcement  of  the  League, 
issued  at  just  about  the  same  time  that  Justice  Haggerty  granted  the  injunction, 
that  the  League  had  sold  the  plants  located  inside  New  York  City  and  good  will 
just  purchased  from  the  Empire  State  Dairy  Company  to  the  Borden’s  Farm 
Products  Company. 


President  Slocum  issued  a  statement 
on  this  last  transaction  to  the  effect 
that  the  League  had  decided  that  it  did 
not  want  to  compete  with  the  other 
large  milk  distributing  companies  in 
this  city  and  therefore  had  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany  for  them  to  take  over  the  city 
distributing  plants  of  the  Empire 
Company.  It  is  understood  that  this 
agreement  was  made  before  the  injunc¬ 
tion  restraining  papers  were  served  on 
League  officials. 

The  temporary  injunction  stipulates 
that  the  Empire  State  Dairy  Company 
officials  should  not  dispose  of  the  dairies 
and  distributing  plants  for  a  period  of 
five  years  beginning  with  the  day  on 
which  the  Empire  Company’s  contract 
with  Fisk  and  Company  was  signed  in 
1922.  The  injunction  also  restrains 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  from  taking  over  the 
property  for  a  similar  period. 

The  temporary  injunction  will  be 
argued  on  Monday,  February  4th. 
Watch  the  next  issue  of  AMERICAN 
Agriculturist  for  complete  news  and 
editorial  comment  upon  this  transac¬ 
tion,  which  is  of  so  far-reaching  im¬ 
portance  as  to  materially  affect  the 
interests  of  every  dairyman  both  in 
and  out  of  the  Cooperative  Association. 


NEW  YORK  COUNTY  NOTES 

Nassau  County  —  We  have  had  the 
most  unusual  weather,  almost  as  mild  as 
spring.  The  night  of  January  16  we 
had  a  terrible  wind  and  rainstorm  and  it 
looked  as  though  winter  was  coming 
with  a  bang.  But  next  morning  the 
sun  was  out  bright  and  it  was  like  a 
spring  day. — C.  E.  V. 

In  Western  New  York 

Chautauqua  County— The  weather  has 
been  mild  so  far  this  winter  and  the 
snow,  although  considerable  has  fallen, 
has  not  stayed  long.  Poultrymen  and 
grape  growers  seem  to  be  doing  fairly 
well.  Dairymen  are  in  better  shape  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  Hay  is  bringing 
from  $17  to  $22  per  ton  at  the  barn. 
Many  farmers  who  have  a  local  market 
for  butter  seem  to  be  doing  well.  Farm¬ 
ers  responding  well  in  Farm  Bureau 
membership  campaign. — J.  C.  C. 

Chautauqua  County  —  The  coldest 
weather  we  have  had  thus  far  has  been  10 
degrees  above  zero.  We  have  had  beauti¬ 
ful  sleighing.  Eggs  45c.  a  dozen,  potatoes 
$1  a  bushel,  milk  10  to  12c  a  quart,  butter 
55c  a  pound.  Dressed  pork  10c  per  lb, 
poultry  live  weight  25c  per  pound. — 
Mrs.  C.  L.  B. 

Steuben  County — January  was  a  very 
blustery  month.  Not  a  great  deal  of 
work  was  accomplished.  Ice  is  about 
twelve  inches  thick  now  on  ponds  in  this 
section  of  northern  Steuben  County  and 
the  ground  is  frozen  quite  hard.  The 
potato  market  has  been  very  sensitive, 
varying  from  70  to  80c  a  bushel.  After  a 
few  days  of  rough  weather  they  advanced 
in  price.  When  it  gets  a  little  warmer, 
the  price  goes  down  again.  Auctions  are 
very  numerous.  There  will  be  many 
vacant  farms  this  summer.  A  great  deal 
of  wood  is  being  cut  and  sold  for  $3.50 
a  cord,  stove  length.  Coal  is  hard  to  get. 
Roads  are  in  fair  condition  for  hauling. 
Taxes  are  extremely  high.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  repairing  needed  on  build¬ 
ings  that  remains  undone  on  account  of 
the  high  cost  of  labor. — C.  H.  E. 

Steuben  County — Here  in  southern 


Steuben  little  or  no  snow  had  fallen,  up 
to  last  week  in  January.  In  fact  it  has 
been  no  more  than  sufficient  to  whiten 
the  ground.  However,  we  have  had  many 
severe  gales.  Stock  is  wintering  well. 
After  going  through  many  months  of  a 
shortage  of  water  supply,  streams  and 
springs  are  now  well  filled.  Many 
potatoes  are  still  unsold.  The  price 
varies  from  70c  to  $1  a  bushel,  the  latter 
being  the  retail  price.  Apples  are  bringing 
from  $1.25  to  1.50,  hay  $17  to  81,  eggs 
35  to  40c. — H.  I.  D. 

In  the  North  Country 

Washington  County — No  sleighing,  no 
ice  to  date,  January  22.  Farmers  are 
busy  with  chores,  cutting  wood  and  log¬ 
ging.  No  one  is  planning  any  building. 
Some  hay  is  being  sold  for  $16  to  20  a  ton 
F.O.B.  Truckers  are  offering  $1.75  a 
bushel  for  potatoes.  Little  or  no  market 
for  rye  or  straw.  Supervisors  have  voted 
to  hire  a  veterinarian  to  test  the  cows  of 
the  county.  Few  farms  are  being  sold, 
there  are  more  for  sale.  No  hired  help 
available. — F.  P.  P. 

Essex  County — After  about  two  weeks 
of  sleighing,  snow  has  mostly  disap¬ 
peared  at  this  writing,  January  21. 
We  have  had  a  few  days  of  zero  weather. 
Cattle  are  wintering  well.  December 
butterfat  price  at  the  Crown  Point  Co¬ 
operative  Creamery  was  50c  a  pound. 
Eggs  are  now  50c  a  dozen.  Potatoes  are 
bringing  $1  a  bushel.  Many  farmers  are 
chopping  wood  and  are  preparing  to  put 
up  ice.  Lack  of  snow  has  been  hindering 
teaming. — M.  E.  B. 

Jefferson  County — The  prices  of  farm 
produce  have  come  down  some.  Eggs 
are  now  60  to  65e  a  dozen,  live  poultry 
from  15  to  17c,  turkeys  25c,  breeding 
stock  in  good  demand.  Wood  is  selling 
for  $5  to  $6  a  cord.  Many  farms  changed 
hands  on  January  1.  Good  tenants  are 
very  scarce.  Farm  labor  is  also  scarce 
as  farmers  can  not  compete  with  wages 
paid  by  state  road  contractors  and  mills. 
Machinery  is  being  used  more  for  labor 
saving. — Mrs.  J.  D. 


ALBANY  AND  STATE  NEWS 

l 

RECENT  conferences  between  Gover¬ 
nor  Smith  and  Republican  leaders  in 
the  legislature  have  resulted  in  agreement 
for  cooperation  in  the  passing  of  many  of 
the  leading  non-partisan  measures  up  for 
consideration.  Such  agreement  will  do 
much  to  shorten  the  legislative  session 
and  put  through  the  bills  which  nearly 
everyone  agrees  should  be  passed. 

The  project  to  deepen  the  channel  of 
the  Hudson  River  from  New  York  City 
to  Albany  has  been  approved  by  United 
States  engineers  and  there  is  considerable 
likelihood  that  appropriations  will  be 
made  to  deepen  the  channel  so  that 
Albany  will  become  a  real  seaport. 

William  H.  Anderson,  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  Anti-Saloon  League,  was 
found  guilty  by  a  jury  in  a  New  Y7ork 
court  on  January  29th  of  forgery  in  the 
third  degree.  Anderson  will  be  sentenced 
on  February  8th,  and  his  sentence  for  this 
crime  can  be  from  one  to  five  years.  The 
indictment  upon  which  he  was  convicted 
charged  him  with  altering  with  intent  to 
defraud  the  accounts  and  books  of 
account  belonging  to  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  in  which  he  was  an  officer  and 
employee,  and  with  making  false  entries 
in  such  accounts  and  books. 


Empire1 

Oats 


Do  especially  well  in  New 
York  State,  even  on  poor  soil 


The  empire  oat  came  to 

our  attention  in  1920  when  we 
saw  it  at  the  experimental  grounds 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  Our  first  trial  sowing 
in  1922  gave  a  yield  of  54  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Our  1923  plantings 
gave  a  yield  of  from  60  to  85 
bushels  per  acre.  As  for  quality 
we  have  never  seen  anything  bet¬ 
ter.  It  will  please  everyone  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  get  some.  This 
oat  was  tested  for  eight  years  at 
Cornell  and  for  three  years  in  seven 
counties  in  various  parts  of  New 
York  State.  Mail  the  coupon  for 
complete  story  and  prices  of  Em¬ 
pire  Oats. 

Free  Sample  Coupon 


GARDNER  SEED  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  free  sample,  literature  and  prices  on 
Empire  Oats.  Am  also  interested  in  □  barley, 
□  millet,  □  corn,  □  potatoes,  □  grass  seed. 

Name . . 

Town . State . 

High  Grade  Salesmen  Wanted. 


■D  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock 


—None  Better— 54  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata* 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegef  ables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  lit 


Seeds 
FREE! 

'  We  want  everyone  who  raises 
any  vegetables  for  home  or  mar¬ 
ket  to  grow  some  STARK’S 
“BLIGHT  -  RESISTER”  (Im¬ 
proved  Norton)  TOMATOES 
FREE  this  coming  summer.  This 
variety  (NORTON)  has  been  found 
“much  more  resistant  than  other  varie¬ 
ties  and  produced  a  better  yield  and  quality 
of  fruit”  (Page  12,  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  1015). 
48.000  home  gardeners  planted  Stark’s“Blight- 
ReBister”  last  year.  They  say  it  “doubled  the 
yield  of  other  tomatoes,”  with  fruit  “smooth  and 
meaty  as  a  peach,”  “despite  the  worst  drought  in 
44  years,”  “when  other  varieties  fell  easy  victims 
to  wilt  and  blight.” 

SEND  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  QUICK 

—on  Coupon  or  postcard  for  FREE  FIVE  SEEDS 
PACKET.  We  have  only  LIMITED  SUPPLY.  Get 
beautiful  BIG  80-page,  4-eolor,  Stark  Vegetable, 
"  "  "  ed  Book,  f 


Flower  &  Farm  Seed 


,  too. 


Address  Box  292 

STARK  BRO’S 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen 

At  LOUISIANA,  M0.  for  108  Years 


STARK  BRO'S,  Lmiiiisna,  Mo.  Am.  As.  2-9-24  [ 
Send  me  FREE  FIVE  SEEDS  Stark’s 
BLIGHT- RESISTER”  (Improved  Norton) 
Tomato  Seed.  Cheek  catalogs  you  wish. 

□  1924  Stark  Seed  I — j  1924  Stark’s  FRUIT 

Catalog  FREE  I  I 


j  Catalog  FREE 
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|^R.R.or St. No. . 


Name.. 


P.  O. 


34lb. 

Weight 


Vi  Actual 

Size 


130 


hat  will  the 


Many  Dairymen  are  planning  to 
make  20Ho  40*more  per  hundred 


The  milk  price  for  March  may  go  up  or  down,  or  it  may  stay  the 
same.  But  this  much  is  certain:  You  can  increase  your  profits 
no  matter  which  way  the  milk  price  goes.  You  can  lower  the  cost 
of  producing  milk. 

Right  now  thousands  of  dairymen  are  cutting  the  cost  of  their 
milk  production  20c  to  40c  per  hundred.  They  add  just  enough 
Cow  Chow  to  their  home-grown  feeds.  This  supplies  what  their 
own  feed  lacks  and  they  secure  a  big  increase  in  milk  at  a  very 
small  cost  per  pound. 

At  your  request  a  trained  Purina  Field  Service  Man  will  help  you. 
He  thoroughly  understands  your  local  feeding  problems.  He  will 
help  you  figure  out  the  ration  that  will  produce  the  maximum 
amount  of  milk  at  the  least  cost  per  pound.  He’ll  come  to  your 
dairy  farm  without  charge  of  any  kind.  His  job  will  not  be  com¬ 
plete  until  cost  records  prove  that  the  addition  of  Cow  Chow  to 
your  home-grown  feed  has  increased  your  profits. 


Purina  Calf  Chow 


For  healthy,  thrifty,  vigorous  calves,  feed 
Purina  Calf  Chow.  Calf  Chow  is  a  ration 
perfectly  balanced  to  produce  quick  growth. 
It  is  easily  digested.  It  is  easy  to  feed.  It 
is  safe.  It  costs  less  than  one-half  as 
much  as  milk  feeding. 

It,  too,  is  packed  in  a  Checkerboard  Bag. 
That  alone  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  is 
the  finest  feed  obtainable  at  any  price. 


PURINA 


CHEAPEST  PER  TON  CAPACITY 

YOU  CAN  TELL  THEM  BY  THEIR  ROOFS 

YOU  know  when  you  see  a  silo  with  an  extension 
roof  that  it’s  almost  certain  to  be  a  GLOBE. 

The  extension  roof  is  the  greatest  improvement  made 
in  silo  construction.  Every  Extension  Roof  is  a  GLOBE 
or  a  poor  imitation.  Introduced  by  the  GLOBE  SILO 
COMPANY  it  reduces  the  cost  per  net  ton  capacity — 
for  it  always  enables  you  to  fill  it  clear  to  the  top.  And 
it  adds  to  the  silo’s  appearance. 

Put  up  a  GLOBE  SILO  for  summer  feeding,  and 
avoid  the  losses  caused  by  a  late  cold  spring  and 
severe  summer  droughts. 

Send  today  for  our  catalog  and  prices  on  Silos,  Tanks,  Water 
Tubs,  Portable  Potlltry  Houses,  etc.  Write  to  the 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY,  Box  104,  UNAD1LLA,  N.  Y. 


This  open  knot,  no  fault  hath  got.  Hold  rain 
t’will  not,  the  wires  to  rot.  And  denteth 
not  the  crossing  spot,  but  bends  r.  jot,  so  slip 
can  not,  no  matter  what  big  weight  is  brot, 
stays  where  it  ought. 

Writ*  Today  for  Factory  Prices 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  28East  Maumee  SL,  ADRIAN.  MICH. 
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100-Page  Purina  Cow  Book — FREE 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  further  particulars  about  Purina 

\  Service,  and  for  a  free  copy  of  the  100-page  illustrated  edition 
of  the  1924  Purina  Cow  Book. 
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.  PURINA  MILLS 

'  818  Gratiot  Street 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

^  $  \  Eight 

VSl  ^  Busy  Mills 

\  Located 

*$  ^  For  Service 

- 
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Points  We  Consider  Whet 
Mating  Our  Breeders 

W.  L.  Dickson 


OUR  success  in  Poultry  keeping  j 
contained  to  a  large  degree  in  (j 
eggs  we  place  under  our  liens  or  in  on 
incubators.  These  eggs  are  the  result  ( 
our  culling,  mating,  housing  and  feedin: 
Our  poor  hatches  are  more  often  the  resit 
of  leaving  things  undone,  during  t 
^previous  to  the  breeding  season,  than  | 
bad  weather,  poor  incubators  or  brood® 
that  we  are  so  apt  to  lay  the  blame  up0; 
It  is  then  to  our  benefit  that  we  use  cai 
in  selecting  and  feeding  our  breeders, 


! 

I 

I 


Selecting  the  Breeders 


In  selecting  our  breeders  we  choose  tl 
birds  that  show  the  most  cpnstitutiou 
vigor  by  laying  large  red  combs  and  v;j 
ties,  bright  plumage  and  good  appetite 
We  have  found  that  hens  that  are  wjj 
between  the  legs,  that  have  broad  bads 
thin  pelvic  bones,  large  soft  ahdoaei 
are  our  best  layers  and  breeders.  Q 
breeding  pens  never  contain  birds  thi 
are  overly  large  or  small  nor  any  that  $ 
continually  becoming  too  fat.  We  strn 
to  have  them  all  uniform  in  size,  shaj 
and  color.  We  consider  our  males 
than  half  our  flocks.  It  is  from  them  tin 
our  pullets  inherit  their  egg  producii 
qualities.  We  like  males  that  are  lap, 
vigorous  fellows,  having  plenty  of  cot 
age.  We  do  not  mean  fighters  but  on 
that  are  always  ready  to  protect  the 
mates. 


| 

I 


Mating  and  Feeding 

We  mate  our  yearling  hens  with  cocks 
els  and  the  pullets  with  cock  birds.  Ta 
seems  to  produce  more  vitality  in 
chicks.  About  10  to  15  females  to  <q 
male  depending  on  the  breed  is  about! 
right  number  to  mate  together. 

Before  the  breeding  season  we  ha] 
found  that  we  could  do  much  harm! 
forcing  egg  production  by  heavy  feedin 
so  we  now  feed  only  a  maintenance  rati 
consisting  mostly  of  whole  grains.  Tt 
we  feed  in  deep  litter  making  the 
work  hard  for  their  living.  The  exerci 
they  get  by  scratching  seems  to  ks 
them  healthy  and  vigorous  and  when j 
add  our  laying  ration  to  their  feed 
readily  respond  with  a  large  number] 
good  hatchable  eggs  that  produce 
strong  chicks. 

The  Egg  Factor  In  Raising  Chickenil 


In  selecting  our  hatching  eggs  1 
make  sure  that  they  are  from  our  m< 
vigorous  hens  that  are  strictly  egg-ty] 
Constitutional  vigor  in  our  breeders,' 
consider  the  most  important  factor 
producing  hatching  eggs.  It  is  true  tt 
there  are  many  other  factors  we  mi 
use  care  in,  if  we  are  to  get  large  hate! 
of  big,  strong  chicks.  We  have  the  bat 
half  won,  when  we  take  chicks  fromt 
incubator  that  are  large,  vigorous  a 
well  hatched. 

The  fresher  the  eggs  are  when  plat 
in  the  incubators,  the  larger  are  0 
hatches  and  the  resulting  chicks  ha 
more  vitality  and  are  easier  to  rai 
Eggs  should  never  be  kept  more  than! 
weeks  as  they  deteriorate  very  rapid 
and  lose  their  hatching  qualities.  J 
gather  our  eggs  often  to  prevent  chilli 
and  store  them  in  a  room  having 
temperature  of  between  50  and 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Rooms  that  are  t 
( Continued  on  page  1^6) 


“He  Who  By  the  Plow  .  . 

(1 Continued  from  page  126) 

ready  tool  in  the  hands  of  him  who  kno 
how  to  use  it. 

Are  there  opportunities  for  youth  a 
ambition  and  high  ideals  in  the  of 
country?  It  is  even  so.  We  shall  alvs 
need  plowmen  who  can  both  hold  > 
drive.  The  world  will  always  need  tlm 
to  eat.  Country  life  offers  not  gn 
riches,  but  reasonable  material  reffai 
plus  those  things  which  appeal  to  t 
seeing  eye  and  the  understanding  1$ 
and  for  which  there  is  not  recompi* 
elsewhere. 


■  u  26  points  of 

-  Superiority  over  other  makes 

St0it  practical  Incubator  diacovery  and  Improvement 
i  all  time. ,  Result  of  SO  yeara  study  aud  manufac- 
aring'  «arerience  of  L,  N.  Porter, the  incubator  master, 
bousanas  endorse  it.  Make-grood - -  - 


guarantee. 


rter  Soft  Heat 

jncubator. 


ioumnJu**" 

**S8P 

Off* 


roar  sizes.  Oil  or  Electric,  Shipped  Prepaid.  •JffiPV 
renter  lamp-equal  heat.  Exclusive  patented 
noJature  device.  Automatic  control  of  heat, 

«oi9tore  and  ventilation.  One  filling  of  lamp 

p  hate*1  ITfroa  n.ml 

-oni 

Big  _  _ 

odT  Includes  a  comparison  of 
_ _  •  other  makes. 

,Dd  your  name  on  postal  for  wour  copy  today  I 
tnPTER  INCUBATOR  CO.,  240  Port.r  Ay.,  Bl.lr.  W.b. 


Champion  $^195 

BeUe  City  Zl~~ 

1 140  Egg  Incubator  230  Egg 

J  Hot- Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 
KValls,  Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated. 

56.95  buys  140-Chtck;  $9.95-230-Chick 
(lot-  Water  Brooder.Save  $1.95, Order  Both 

1 140  Slza  Incubator  and  Brooder  $18.95 
|230  Slzo  Incubator  and  Brooder  $29.95 

E: 


■Mlllls.  I 
Uaer,  f 


Express  Prepaid 

_ _ _  2*  Ea9t  of  Roclcies  and 


_ 3  and  Allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Cano* 
py  Brooders  come  with  catalog. 
Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share 
..in  my  $1,000  in  Prizes,  or  write 
'forFreeBook  “Hatching  Facts. M 
It  tell9  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

I  Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  1*7.  Racine, WIs. 


EXPRESS 
PREPAID 

Made  of 

,  ..  .  ..v^ltJalifornia  REDWOOD, 

ghipDeo  com-  L.  VSSEy covered  with  galvanized 
plete,  set  up,  i  (2)  ™  Iron, double  walls, air  space 

ready  to  run.  f:  between,  built  to  last  for 

Express  paid  K  years;  deep  chick  nursery,  hot 

.  East  of  Rockies,  water  heat,  copper  tanke. 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days' trial — money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 

I  Ironclad  lncubatorCo..Box  103  Racine,  Wis 

MAGIC  BROODER 

The  only  brooder  with  a  gaa 
chamber  Famous  for  high-grade 
construction :  large  coal  capacity 
i  non-clinker  grate:  top  and  bot- 
,  tom  draft  regulation:  improved 
? thermostats:  slide  for  cleaning 
smoke  flue.  The  MAGIC  is  post- 
,  .  -  tively  chill-proof,  fire-proof,  gas- 

[oofanddepeudaole.  Grows  chicus  at  a  profit.  Sold  on 
I  days  guarantee.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

|  AGENTS  WANTED.  Write  for  particulars  about  our 
few  roof  pipe.  A  wonderful  invention.  Catches  all  con- 
feDsation  above  roof. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY 
|l  Pennington  Avenue  Trenton,  N.  J. 

JLANS  FOB  TO01TBY  HSDSESt 

"AiUtylc  -  150  Illustrations:  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  01  “The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 

.AND  POULTRY  JOURNAL.  Dept.  4  Indianapolis.  lad. 


BREED  SILVER  FOXES 

Profits  large.  We  sell  outright 
ami  can  ranch  for  year  or  more 
fully  insured  and  production 
guaranteed.  SPECIAL  small 
monthly  payment  proposition. 

SILVERPLUME  FOXES 

Bor  2037  Met.  Bldg.,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


i[E  PAY  $200  MONTHLY  SALARY,  furnish  car  and 
[expenses  to  introduce  our  guaranteed  poultry  and 

let  powders. 

IGLER  COMPANY,  X507,  Springfield,  Illinois 


BA  BYfe)  CHICKS 


s.  c.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  only 

Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 

Place  your  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders 
are  carefully  selected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy 
leks  that  will  grow  and  make  good  with  proper  care, 
lur  order,  large  or  small,  will  receive  the  same  careful 
:ention.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list 
EADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
C.  Rockafellow,  Prop.  Box  A,  Stockton,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  No  1. 

ersey  Black  Giants 

apiece  in  hundred  lots.  Black  Giants  are  the  most 
ratable  chickens  you  could  raise — and  these  are  the 
irdtest  black  giants  you  can  buy.  America’s  heaviest 
Sgnt  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely  large  eggs. 
Jendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market  fowl.  We  sell 
cks  and  eggs — by  buying  chicks  you  are  sure  of  100% 
Ickens.  Prices;  25  chicks  $15.  50  chicks  $27. 

P  chicks  $50.  Send  for  booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay 
from  ad. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARMS  HATCHERY 
I  Nelson  Street _ New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

fOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG¬ 

HORNS  exclusively,  extra  fine.  Healthy  April 
I  chicks  $20  per  xoo.  May  $18,  June  #15.  25% 

pks  your  order.  Safe  delivery.  Prepaid  parcel  post 
P  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Males  for  breeders  $5 
Ph.  FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

[Hite  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

hto?®3  from  high  record  breeders  on  range:  proven 
K,  eSg  producers.  Our  chicks  live  and  do  so  at  a 

P rarmond  Poultry  Farm,  Vanderburg,  N.  J. 

[ampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

GHOrSe;ciIfular  before,  you  order  chicks — tells  why  the  BLACK 
A.e gr  m rB^rr4ir?ofiwnbleN  °n 

secial  prices _ _ 

i  Mn,t.u,rkey3’  fideks,  geese,  guineas,  hares  and  dogs. 

,  matching  eggs.  Catalog  free  Write  your  wants. 

-LILfrEED  _ TELFORD,  PA. 

DUCKLINGS 


How  I  Established  a  New 
Business  with  Goats 

Frank  Barrett 

EARLY  seven  years  ago  I  began 
1  looking  around  for  a  milk  goat  as  our 
doctor  had  ordered  goat’s  milk  for  our 
little  son,  who  had  been  seriously  ill  (and 
before  I  go  further  let  me  say  this  son  is 
now  a  sturdy  lad  and  still  a  lover  of 
goat’s  milk).  I  expected  to  find  an  animal 
as  soon  as  1  reached  the  city  for  a  few 
dollars.  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  wanted; 
in  fact  I  scarcely  knew  how  a  milk  goat 
looked.  I  soon  found  there  were  plenty 
of  goats  but  their  owners  wanted  to  keep 
them.  I  also  found  out  they  cost  money. 
Finally,  I  bought  a  doe,  after  spending 
three  days  in  the  search,  for  twenty-five 
dollars.  The  only  pedigree  given  with  her 
was  the  owner’s  word  that  she  was  mighty 
fond*  of  browsing  around  old  tin  cans. 
Well,  maybe  she  was  then,  for  she  was 
a  city  goat  with  no  available  pasture. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months  I  saw 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  learn,  and  I 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  tak¬ 
ing  up  a  correspondence  course  sent  out 


EGGS  AND  DRAKES 
Price  List  Free 

Roy  Pardee,  Islip,  N.Y. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  GOATS 

TVTO  use  talking,  goats  are  getting  on 
_  ’  the  job  as  a  paying  dairy  business 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Barrett  has  had 
a  long  and  profitable  experience  with 
milch  goats,  so  we  asked  him  to  tell  you 
how  to  get  started.  After  reading  this 
article,  if  you  have  questions,  send 
them  to  American  Agriculturist  and  we 
will  ask  Mr.  Barrett  to  answer  them. — 
The  Editors. 


by  an  agricultural  college  in  a  western 
state  from  which  I  received  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  information.  After  handling 
upwards  of  seventy-five  goats,  I  still  find 
there  is  plenty  yet  to  learn. 

More  Common  in  West 

In  the  East  the  breeders  are  not  as 
plentiful  as  in  the  West,  and  when  you 
want  to  know  anything  concerning  goats 
you  just  have  to  write  somewhere  or  other 
for  information.  Experience  soon  taught 
me,  after  experimenting  with  a  few  does, 
that  the  only  way  to  get  anywhere  was  to 
have  the  use  of  a  pure  bred  buck.  While 
I  could  ship  my  does  to  a  reliable  breeder 
at  comparatively  reasonable  expense,  with 
four  or  five  does  to  own  such  an  animal 
would  be  cheapest  in  the  end. 

There  are,  of  course,  different  points  to 
choose  from  in  selecting  such  an  animal, 
also  in  buying  a  doe.  The  main  thing  to 
consider  is  the  milk  yield  in  that  strain 
and  it  is  desirable  to  purchase  naturally 
hornless  stock.  By  the  use  of  pure  bred 
sires,  the  progeny  will  be  larger  and  the 
milk  capacity  in  the  does  will  be  larger 
and  the  lactation  period  longer.  Another 
thing  hard  for  a  beginner  to  realize  is  that 
goats  only  breed  from  September  until 
February.  They  rarely  do  other  months, 
so  one  wishing  a  continuous  milk  supply 
will  breed  part  of  his  does  early  in  the 
season  and  the  rest  later. 

I  Prefer  Saanens 

Personally,  I  like  the  Saanens  best,  but 
I  have  had  no  experience  with  the  other 
breeds.  The  Saanens  are  a  large  white 
breed  and  make  a  picturesque  sight  when 
grazing  against  a  dark  green  background. 
Then,  too,  it  is  easier  to  breed  up  when 
using  native  white  does  for  foundation 
stock.  From  experience,  I  have  learned 
that  all  grade  buck  kids  should  be  sold 
for  “roosters”  when  weighing  around 
twenty  pounds  or  castrated  and  sold  for 
pets  for  children. 

As  stated  previously,  we  began  with 
goats  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  milk 
for  use  in  sickness.  It  is  easily  digested, 
and,  being  free  from  TB,  is  ideal  for 
tubercular  patients.  The  goat  is  a  very 
particular  animal  as  to  keeping  clean  and 
eating  only  clean  food.  This  no  doubt  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  her  milk  being 
superior  to  that  of  the  cow 

( Continued  on  page  137) 


f)l|  can  double 
dairy  profits 


The  net  profit  from  your  cows 
can  be  doubled  by  increasing 
your  total  milk  production 
only  10%  !  Eminent  dairy  ex¬ 
perts  are  authority  for  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  this  surprising  fact 


How  to  use  KOW-KARE 

Our  free  book,  “The  Home 
Cow  Doctor,”  tells  how  to 
use  Kow-Kare  In  treating 
various  cow  diseases  It  also 
tells  of  its  use  as  a  disease- 
preventive  and  stimulant  to 
greater  milk-flow 

The  usual  method  is  to  feed 
one  tablespoonful  twice  a 
dey  one  week  out  of  each 
month  Costs  only  a  cent  a 
day  per  cow 


102  More  Milk- 

Doesrit  it  seem  possible  ? 

i 

Let  us  suppose  your  profit  last  month  from  your 
cowswas$100.  If  bya  little  more  intensive  methods 
you  can  get  even  10%  more  milk  this  month,  your 
net  profit  would  be  at  least  $200 1 

Surely  such  a  result  is  worth  trying  for.  It  is 
the  poor  milkers  in  the  herd  that  eat  up  the  profit 
made  by  the  good  producers.  Usually  they  are 
poor  milkers  because  of  some  impaired  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  genital  functions — the  milk  producing 
organs. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  Kow-Kare  affect  just  these 
organs.  Its  toning,  stimulating  action  is  quickly  appar¬ 
ent.  Sluggish  cow9  have  improved  appetites  and  assimi¬ 
lation  and  better  milk  flow  is  sure  to  follow. 

In  the  treatment  or  prevention  of  Barrenness,  Abor¬ 
tion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever, 
Lost  Appetite,  Kow-Kare  has  a  reputation  founded  on 
successful  use  for  over  twenty-five  years.  You,  too,  can 
realize  greater  profits  from  dairying  through  the  judici¬ 
ous  use  of  Kow-Kare.  Try  it. 

Kow-Kare,  large  package,  $1.25 ;  medium  size, 

65c— at  feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  drug¬ 
gists.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  we  will 
send  postpaid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,Inc.,Lyndonville,Vt* 

Makers  of  Bag  Balm,  Grange  Garget  Remedy, 

Horse  Comfort,  American  Horse  Tonic, 


DqU, i  ;  1/3  Weak  or  Collapsed  Silo 
KtJDUlia  Have  a  durable  Craine 


NO  matter  what  condition  your  silo  is  in 
— you  can  have  it  rebuilt  into  a  famous 
Craine— and  get  a  silo  that  will  last. 

Then  you  are  thru  with  repair  or  replace¬ 
ment  costs  for  many  years  longer  than  the 
life  of  any  brand  new  iron-hooped  stave 
silo!  In  addition  you  get  positive  assur¬ 
ance  of  better  kept  silage,  and  no  more 
time- wasting  hoops  to  keep  tightened.  The 
rebuilding  cost  is  usually  only 

/2  Cost  of  a  New  Silo 

Staves  from  your  present  silo  form  the  new  inside  wall.  Over 
this  goes  waterproof.frost-stopping  Silafelt.  Then,  outside,  the 
continuous  Crainelox  Spiral  Hooping  binds  the  whole  silo, 
tight  as  a  drum,  from  top  to  bottom.  That’s  what  give9  it  the 
exceptional,  giant  strength  that  means  longer  life,  less  repairs, 
real  economy  in  the  end. 

Write  now  for  Catalog  and  full  information  about  rebuilding. 
Special  Discounts  on  early  orders.  Time  payments  if  desired. 


Box  120 


CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 


mm 


For 
More  Work 


Clipped  horses  feel 
better,  work  better, 
look  better.  Dry  off 
quickly.  Cleaned  in 
less  than  half  the  time.  Clip  your 
horses  this  Spring.  It’s  real  economy, 
and  it’s  easy  with  a 

Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine 

Ballbearing.  Smooth  running.  Clips  fast  and  easy , 
Lasts  years  and  years.  Clips  cows  and  mules  also. 
Only  $12.75  at  dealers,  or  send  $2.00  and  pay  balance 
on  arrival.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  back. 
Get  one  now.  Comple'e  Catalog  on  request 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

5664  Rooseve't  Road  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

World’ 3  Largest  Makers  of  Clipping  &  Shearing  Machines 


Think  of  it.  We  can ' 
now  sell  Exeell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.46  per  100 
r  ’  sq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 

only  $4.80.  If  yoa  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  $  1 05 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
TireB— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  “tJJsStfSifc 


SIMPLICITY 


3  i 


Produces  Clean  Milk 
at  Lowest  Cost 

SIMPLICITY !  That’s  why  the 
Hinman  Milker  is  so  easy  to  keep 
thoroughly  clean  that  low- bacteria 
milk  is  natural  to  it.That’s  why  it’s  so 
dependable — costs  next  to  nothing 
for  upkeep — pays  for  itself  on  average 
dairies  in  less  than  a  year.  That’s 
why  it  has  proved ,  for  over  15  years, 
and  on  many  thousands  of  dairies, 
that  it  is  a  reliable  profitmaker,  sav¬ 
ing  %  milking  time. 

Get  all  the  facts  about  famous  Hinman 
Simplicity — what  others  tell  you  it  is  doing 
for  them — what  it  means  to  your  own  better 
i  profits  and  greater  pleasure. 

Send  for  our  Big  Catalog  to-day! 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
SEVENTEENTH  ST.  ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


Hinman  Individual  Pump 

So  simple  positive,  that  it  can't  help 
but  work  steadily  year  after  year.  Pro¬ 
duces  gradual,  soothing  suction — the 
right  milking  machine  principle. 


Hinman  Valve  Chamber 

No  springs.  Only  one  moving  part. 
Easy  to  clean  as  a  tumbler.  Completely 
guaranteed  for  the  life  of  the  machine. 
Think  what  this  means.  If  this  important 
part  could  easily  get  out  of  order  no 
manufacturer  could  afford  to  cover  it 
with  so  broad  and  positive  a  guarantee. 

Hinman  Electric 

{No  Installation) 

Every  Hinman  advantage  for  small 
dairies  equip¬ 
ped  with  elec¬ 
tric  plants. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

Write  at  once 
for  unusual 
opportunities 
open. 


HINMAN  MILKER 


Get  all  your  cream 

1ESS  than  l/33rd  of  1%  of  cream  —  one  drop  of 
i  cream  in  3300 — goes  past  this  separator  to  the 
skim  milk  pail.  How  could  any  separator  get  more 
cream?  So  why  pay  half  again  as  much  for  a  sep¬ 
arator?  .  ,  .  - 

The  Sattley  Separator  is  made  in  our  own  fac¬ 
tory — it  is  strong,  firm  on  its  base,  smooth  running, 
easy  to  turn  and  clean — and  easy  to  buy.  It  stands 
up — and  it  bears  our  absolute  guarantee. 

Send  $5.00  only.  We  will  ship  you  the  separator. 
Use  it  for  30  days.  If  you  are  completely  satisfied, 
you  may  pay  the  balance  in  10  monthly  payments. 
Write  for  the  separator  and  ask  for  General  Cata¬ 
logue  showing  all  sizes  separators  and  complete  line 
of  dairy  supplies. 

Don’t  buy  a  separator  until  you  investigate 
Wardls  Sattley.  and  learn  how  you  save  %  or 
»reihrough  buying  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 


more 


No.  289M4615 - $48.80 

Pacific  Coast  States  53.80  x -  - - 

Write  to  onr  house  nearest  you.  Address  Dept.  80-A. 


(Cash  $46.00) 
(Cash  50.55) 


m  m-  .  ,  Established  1872  f  f  y  -g 

Montgomery  Ward  8  (°. 

Chicago  Kansas  Chy  St.  Paul  Portland.Ore.  Fort  Worth  Oakland, C 


Oakland,  Cal. 


Send  for  this  booh-  it  is  FREE 


This  book  tells  you  how  to  make 
money  vrith  cows  and  chickens,  how, 
to  keep  horses  and  mules  strong  and 
•well.  It  is  a  common  sense  discus¬ 
sion  of  modern  feeding  methods,  tells 
you  exactly  what  and  how  to  feed. 

Published  by  one  of  the  oldest  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  business,  originator  of 

UNION  GRAINS 

The  World  Famous  Dairy  Ratios 
tad 

UBIKO  BUTTERMILK 
EGG  MASH 

The  World  Record  Egg  Producer 

Every  dollar  you  spend  for  feed 
should  produce  a  profit  in  milk, 
eggs,  meat,  wool  or  work.  Correct 
feeding  does  it.  Read  the  hook • 

The  Ubiko  Milling  Co. 

Department  A-2  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


_ _ _ _ USE  THIS  COUPON - 

Department  A-2  Mall  me  “Feeding  for  Profits”  FREE. 


Name_ 


R  F.D. 


_  Town. 


Managing  Breeding  Ewes  in  I 
Winter  Quarters 

Mark  J.  Smith 

SHEEP  are  naturally  inclined  to  con¬ 
stipation  when  confined  in  the  winter 
and  fed  on  dry  hay  and  grain.  Every 
spring  just  prior  to  lambing  time  we  hear 
of  large,  productive,  apparently  healthy 
ewes  that  are  afflicted  with  an  obscure 
malady — their  nervous  systems  seem 
affected — the  ewes  get  down  and  fre¬ 
quently  die.  Autopsy  very  often  reveals 
the  presence  of  one  or  more  nicely 
developed  unborn  lambs. 

When  in  Kentucky  I  spent  consider- 
erable  time  at  Walnut  Hall  Farm  which 
had  one  of  the  largest  lambing  barns  in 
the  United  States  and  employed  seven 
English  shepherds.  I  might  say  right 
here  that  no  one  understands  the  nature 
and  requirements  of  a  sheep  better* than 
the  Englishman.  It  was  at  Walnut  Hall 
that  I  ran  across  my  first  information 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  trouble  affecting 
fat  breeding  ewes  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  Over-confinement,  lack  of  exercise 
and  lack  of  feeds  of  a  succulent  nature 
are  apparently  the  main  contributing 
causes.  Since  this  trouble  is  usually  with 
good  ewes  heavy  with  lamb,  the  explana¬ 
tion  has  been  advanced  that  the  unborn 
lambs  in  some  way  exert  a  pressure  that 
affects  the  nervous  system  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  the  sheep  to  lose  its  equili¬ 
brium  to  a  certain  extent. 

Root  Crops  Valuable  Tonic 

My  valued  friend,  Harley  Sherman  of 
Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  who  has  been 
raising  sheep,  on  the  same  farm,  for  well 
over  half  a  century,  tells  me  that  he 
raises  five  hundred  bushels  of  turnips  a 
year  and  that  it  is  not  a  costly  process. 
Mr.  Sherman  feeds  them  once  a  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  in  combination  with  all 
kinds  of  roughage  which  he  raises  on  his 
two  farms.  At  times  in  the  fall  he  turns 
his  sheep  into  his  turnip  field  and  lets 
them  eat  the  leaves  off.  Sheep  will  gnaw 
at  turnips  well  along  in  the  winter,  get¬ 
ting  all  that  is  near  enough  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Root  crops  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  the 
English  breeds  of  sheep  which  includes 
all  of  the  Down  breeds.  Some  one  has 
said  that  root  crops  contain  something 
that  is  beneficial  to  sheep  that  the  chem¬ 
ists  have  never  found.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  wheat  bran. 

Corn  Silage  Good 

While  good  sheep  and  root  crops  have 
always  gone  together — there  is  another 
source  of  succulence,  that  no  doubt  is 
better  adapted  for  general  use  in  this 
country  with  the  majority  of  our  farm 
flocks,  namely  com  silage.  Corn  silage 
to  be  best  for  sheep  should  be  made  of 
mature  corn,  not  sour,  or  moldy.  A  safe 
limit  as  to  the  amount  that  can  be  fed 
to  pregnant  ewes  is  two  pounds  a  head  per 
day  but  much  greater  amounts  have  been 
fed  with  good  results.  Silage,  in  sheep 
feeding,  should  always  be  considered  as 
a  supplementary  feed,  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  feeds.  It  being  car¬ 
bonaceous  it  does  not  contain  the  protein 
necessary  for  the  proper  development  of 
the  unborn  lamb.  Leguminous  hays, 
oats  and  wheat  bran  are  the  types  of  feed 
that  are  required  to  balance  up  the  silage. 
Soft  flabby  lambs  will  result  if  some  of  the 
other  feeds  are  not  included.  More  silage 
can  be  fed  with  satisfactory  results  after 
lambing  than  before.  Silage  is  a  valuable 
supplementary  feed  and  an  economical 
source  of  the  much-needed  succulence. 

Water  and  Exercise  Important 

Sheep  were  not  intended  to  be  closely 
confined — exercise  is  second  in  impor¬ 
tance  only  to  feed.  Contrary  to  occa¬ 
sional  belief,  sheep  appreciate  plenty  of 
pure  water — when  in  winter  quarters  they 
drink  large  amounts.  I  was  employed  at 
one  time  to  weigh  the  water  consumed  by 
an  experimental  bunch  of  sheep  in  Illinois. 
It  was  surprising  how  much  they  drank 
when  water  and  receptacles  were  kept 
clean.  As  the  ewes  approach  lambing  time 
their  demands  for  water  increases. 
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Send  Me  Your  Catalogue  Spring 

Wagons 
Delivery 
Wagons 
Farm 
Wagons 
Work 
Harness 
Driving 
Harness 

Boy  our  Best  Grade  Blue  Ribbon  Buggies  and  get  Harness  Free.  30  DaysTrisI 
OHIO  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Dept.  15,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 


ALBA  MARL 

90%  Lime  Carbonate 

NATURE'S  SOIL  REMEDY 

Cures  Sour  Soils.  Quick  Acting. 
Aids  Fertilization 
Increases  Crop  Yield 

LOW  in  COST 

For  prices  and  details  write  to 

ALBA  MARL  LIME  COMPANY 

Charles  Town,  Jefferson  County,  W.  Va, 


LA@X<® 

Will  prevent  and  over¬ 
come  bloat,  stoppage  and 
paralysis  of  the  bowels  in 
cattle.  Salts  or  Oil  are  Dangerous. 

Never  Drench  Cattle 

Give  Dr.  David  Roberts  Laxotonic  dry  on 
the  tongue.  For  sale  by  dealers  or  post- 

Baid  50c.  Ask  for  FREE  copy  of  The 
attle  Specialist  and  how  to  get  The  Prae- 
,  Ileal  Home  Veterinarian  without  cost. 
Veterinary  Advice  Free 

\Pr.David  RobertsVeterinary  Co. 

1 197  Grand  Av.,  Waukesha,  WIs,, 
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It  is  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 
Our  Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  describe 

FARM  WAGONS 

With  high  or  to 
wheels,  eiths 
steel  or  wood 
wide  or  narroil 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Quincy,  III. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissual 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sorenei 
from  Bruises  or  Strains; 

Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain.  Doi 
not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or  1 
up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle  i 
druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  fret| 

W.  f.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  SL,  Springfield,  Mas 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


tStptfClCll  /Oi 

Early  Orders 

Every  Economy  Silo  Is  equipped  with  I 
our  famous  Storm  - Proof  Anchor  System, 
making  silo  a  permanent  structure. 
Write  for  prices  and  free  illustrated  | 
catalog  of  silo. 

Also  headquarters  for  all  sizes  oil 
1  Water  Tanks.  Prices  on  request.  Fat  | 
tories:  Frederick,  Md.,  and  Roanoke,  Va. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  B  Frederick,  Md- 
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FREE  BOOK  on,, 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION  ''  ^ 

Describes  cause,  effects  and  treat¬ 
ment;  tells  how  farmers  in  all  parts 
of  U.  B.  are  stopping  the  ravages 
of  this  costly  malady. 

Write  for  free  copy  today- 

ABORNO  LABORATORY 
1 1  Jeff  Street,  Lancaster,  Mils.  . 


I  will  condition  a  Horse 
or  Cow  in  twelve  days 

put  flesh  on  Its  bones.  Give  it  life  and  vigor.  Cat* 
50  per  cent  to  looks  and  value.  Satisfaction  gu»r»“ 
or  no  pay.  Send  postal  for  free  oner. 

P.  A.  FAUST  BRYN  MAWA* 


GUARANTEE 


REMOVE  SEAL  WITH 
DAMP  CLOTH 


1920.  CONGO^ 


“Don’t  worry 
it  can’t  hurt 

A  cheerful,  spotless  kitchen — the 
pride  of  every  woman’s  heart!  And  a 
colorful  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Rug 
makes  it  such  a  pleasant,  “homey” 
place.  Then  too,  Congoleum  is  so  easy 
to  clean.  Mud  and  dirt  tracked  in  from 
outdoors  can  be  wiped  off  the  smooth, 
waterproof  surface  in  a  jiffy.  Grease 
and  spilled  things  leave  never  a  trace. 

Patterns  for  Every  Room 

These  easy-to-clean  rugs  come  in 
such  a  wide  range  of  attractive  designs 
that  they  may  be  used  for  any  room  in 
the  house — living  room,  dining  room, 
bedroom  and  kitchen.  And  with  all 
their  beauty,  and  labor-saving  features, 
Congoleum  Rugs  are  very  inexpensive. 


Gold  Seal 


fiUEUM 


Rugs 


3835? 
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about  the  mud,  John — 
this  Congoleum  Rug!” 


On  the  floor  is  Pattern 
No.  321 .  In  the  6  x  9 
ft.  size  it  costs  only  $ 9.00 


Made  on  a  staunch  felt  base,  entirely 
without  seams,  these  rugs  give  depend¬ 
able  service  —  year  in  and  year  out. 
They  are  easy  to  lay  too,  for  they  never 
require  fastening  of  any  kind.  Unroll 
them  and  in  a  very  short  time  they 
lie  flat — without  a  wrinkle.  Congoleum 
Rugs  never  turn  up  at  the  edges. 

Look  for  the  Gold  Seal 

Best  of  all,  an  iron-clad  guarantee 
stands  back  of  all  of  these  desirable 
qualities.  Be  sure  to  look  for  the  Gold 
Seal  shown  above.  It  means  exactly 
what  it  says:  “Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Your  Money  Back.” 

Popular  Sizes — Popular  Prices 

6  feet  x  9  feet  $  9.00  9  feet  x  9  feet  $13.50 

iy2  feet  x  9  feet  11.25  9  feet  x  10y  feet  15.75 

9  feet  x  12  feet  318-00 

Pattern  No.  386  (.shown  at  right )  is  made  in  all  sizes.  The  other 
patterns  illustrated  are  made  in  the  five  Large  sizes  only. 

3  feet  x  feet  $1.95 


3  feet  x  6  feet  2.50 


feet  x  3  feet  $  .60 
3  feet  x  3  feet  1.40 

Owing  to  freight  rates,  prices  in  the  South  and  west  of 
the  Mississippi  are  higher  than  those  quoted. 

Congoleum  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Philadelphia  New  York  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  .  Atlanta  Dallas  Pittsburgh 

Montreal  London  Paris  Rio  de  Janeiro 


GOLD 

SEAL 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  . 


Pattern 
No.  540 


Pattern 
No.  530 


Pattern 
No.  386 


Pattern 
No.  534 
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GOOD  BISCUITS— the  kind  that 

every  woman  is  justly  proud  to  serve — 
cannot  be  assured  unless  the  best  materi¬ 
als  are  employed  and  remember  Baking 
Powder  is  the  one  ingredient  that  can 
make  or  ruin  Biscuits.  That’s  the  reason 


Every  Ingredient  Used 
Officially  Approved  by 
U.S.  Food  Authorities. 

There  is  no  substitute  for 


CALUMET 

The  Economy  BAKING  POWDER 


Calumet  Baking  Powder. 


is  the  choice  of  millions  of  housewives 
today.  No  matter  what  you  bake  —  pies, 
cakes,  biscuits  or  muffins — everything  will  be 
raised  to  its  highest  nutritional  value.  The 
universal  use  of  Calumet  means  pure  and 
wholesome  bakings  in  the  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  homes.  Made  in  the  largest  and  most 
sanitary  baking  powder  factories,  Calumet 
comes  to  your  kitchen  as  the  most  dependable 
and  economical  of  all  leaveners. 

Sales  ll/2  times  as  much  as  that 
of  any  other  brand 


THE  WORLDS  GREATEST  BAKING  POWDER 


Other  Ways 

to  Eat  More  Wheat 


Easy  to  eat,  easy  to  make,  inexpensive,  healthful 
and  different. 

The  tempting  buns  and  cakes  pictured  and  de¬ 
scribed  here  are  all  of  these  things  and  besides  they 
can  be  made  from  the  same  sponge  with  slight 
changes.  This  means  a  variety  of  appetite  appeal 
with  economy  of  labor  and  materials. 

For  many  years,  we  have  made  Gold  Medal 
Flour  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  Now,  we  are 
trying  to  give  you  additional  service  in  the  form  of 
recipes  and  directions  for  using  this  flour  to  make 
new  good  things  to  eat. 

Gold  Medal  Flour  used  as  directed  in  our 
recipes  insures  unfailing  results. 


RECIPE  FOR  THE  SPONGE 

1  cup  GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR  1  cup  milk 

2  cakes  compressed  yeast  1  tablespoon  sugar 

Method:  Crumble  the  yeast  into  the  bowl. 

Gradually  add  the  milk  which  has  been  scalded 
and  cooled  to  tepid  or  lukewarm  and  the  sugar. 
Beat  in  the  flour.  Cover  and  let  stand  until 
light,  about  thirty  miriutes. 

The  making  of  this  sponge  is  the!  first  step  in 
each  of  the  four  recipes  given  here.  In  each  case 
the  method  calls  for  the  materials  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  recipe  for  the  dough. 

Recipe  for  the  Dough 

3  cups  GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 

lA  teaspoon  salt  7  tablespoons  sugar 

4  eggs  y  cup  butter 

In  making  the  recipes  given  here  be  sure  to 
note  the  slight  changes  from  the  arhounts  listed 
for  the  dough  and  the  sponge. 


ENGLISH  BATH  BUNS 

To  the  sponge  add  the  following  ingredients 
from  the  dough  recipe:  The  butter  melted,  the 
eggs  unbeaten,  the  GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR  4 
tablespoons  of  the  sugar  and  salt.  Beat  thor¬ 
oughly.  This  mixture  should  be  stiff,  but  not 
firm  enough  to  handle.  Cover  and  let  rise  in  a 
warm  place  1 V2  hours.  Sprinkle  the  rest  of  the 
sugar,  3  tablespoons,  and  1  cup  of  chopped  al¬ 
monds  over  the  top  of  the  dough.  Mix  very  light¬ 
ly.  Drop  in  well  greased  muffin  pans.  Cover 
and  let  rise  until  light— about  y2  hour.  Bake  in 
moderately  hot  oven  (400°  F.)  for  25  minutes 


SAVARINS 

.  Method:  In  making  the  sponge  for  the  Sava- 
rins  use  J4  cup  GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR  instead 
of  1  cup.  When  sponge  is  light,  from  the  recipe 

[°rrrs!^,e,  dou>?h'  add  cups  GOLD  MEDAL 

rLOLK.  (Only  2  cups  of  flour  are  used  in 
making  Savarins.)  Next  add  the  melted  butter 
and  the  eggs  unbeaten,  adding  one  at  a  time, 
beating  well  after  each  egg  is  added.  Next  add 
the  salt  and  3-4  cup  of  chopped  almonds.  Beat 
10  minutes.  Pour  into  small  well  buttered  molds 
Cover  and  set  aside  to  rise  for  about  45  minutes. 
Bake  45  minutes  in  moderate  oven  (380°  F  ) 
These  resemble  Cream  Puffs  and  can  be  served 
Lii  the  same  way;  that  is,  fill  the  center  with 
whipped  cream  and  serve  with  Chocolate  Sauce 
or  the  following  Orange  Sauce:  Boil  to  a  syrup 
—about  3  minutes,  1  cup  sugar  and  $4  cup  water, 
flavor  with  orange  juice. 


BRIOCHE 

Method:  Make  the  sponge  as  directed.  Sift 

the  flour  with  the  sugar  in  the  amounts  given  in 
the  dough  recipe.  Add  the  butter  softened,  using 
an  additional  J4  cup  of  butter  for  this  richer 
dough.  Then  add  the  eggs  beaten  until  light  and 
the  salt.  Beat  and  mix  thoroughly.  Add  the 
sponge.  Mix  thoroughly.  Add  4  more  eggs  beat¬ 
en  until  light.  Cover.  Let  rise  again  about 
4~  hours.  Beat  again.  Chill  in  the  refrigerator 
over  night.  In  the  morning  shape  by  rolling 
under  the  hand  into  a  long  strip  about  27  inches 
long  and  inch  thick.  Bring  ends  together  and 
twisf  like  a  rope.  Form  into  ring.  Small  rings 
may  be  formed  by  cutting  the  long  roll  into 
strips.  Place  on  well  buttered  pan  to  rise.  When 
double  in  size  glaze  with  white  of  egg  diluted 
with  water.  Bake  in  moderately  hot  oven  (400° 
F.)  for  25  minutes.  Ice  while  hot  with  Con¬ 
fectioners’  Sugar  moistened  with  water.  Spread 
with  almonds. 

Note.  This  Brioche  being  a  richer  recipe  calls 
for  an  additional  one-half  cup  butter  and  4  egg s. 


Other  recipes  and  suggestions  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  our  Domestic  Service  Department.  Inquire 
about  the  Gold  Medal  Handy  Recipe  Box. 


Washburn  Crosby  Company 


Method:  Follow  the  general  directions  given 

for  Brioche  up  to  the  point  of  chilling  the  dough. 
Then  add  1  cup  seedless  raisins,  cup  currants, 
Vi  cup  citron,  y2  cup  candied  cherries,  and  y 
cup  nuts.  Instead  of  chilling  in  refrigerator  over 
night,  place  in  well  greased  pan,  preferably  Angel 
Food  type  of  pan,,  allow  to  rise  until  double  in 
bulk.  (This  rising  will  be  slower  than  for  plain 
yeast  breads.)  Bake  in  moderately  hot  oven 
(400°  F.)  for  about  50  minutes. 


Why  Not  Now? 
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for  Economical  Transportation 


Superior 
Utility  Coupe 


$640 

f.o.b.  Flint,  Mich. 


|| 


| 
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For  The  Small 


Family 


The  world’s  lowest  priced  high-grade 
closed  car  exactly  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  small  family. 

Father  uses  it  daily  going  back  and 
forth  to  work.  Evenings  and  Sundays 
it  holds  the  young  family  comfortably, 
protects  baby  from  winds,  storms  and 
cold  in  winter,  yet  has  all  the  airiness 
of  an  open  car  in  summer* 


The  plate  glass  windows  are  extra 
large.  The  wide  doors  make  it  easy 
for  mother  to  enter  or  leave  with 
baby  in  her  arms. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  its  low 
price  and  low  maintenance  costs 
make  it  feasible  for  the  family  of 
modest  income. 


■si 
t  : 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

division  of  (jeneral  Motors  Corporation 


Five  United  States  manufacturing  plants, 
seven  assembly  plants  and  two  Canadian 
plants  give  us  the  largest  production 
capacity  in  the  world  for  high-grade 
cars  and  make  possible  our  low  prices. 


Prices  f.  o. 

b.  Flint,  Mich. 

Superior  Roadster  -  -  $490 

Commercial  Cars 

Superior  Touring  -  -  495 

Superior  Commercial  Chassis  $395 

Superior  Utilty  Coupe  -  640 

Superior  Light  Delivery 

495 

Superior  Sedan  -  -  795 

Utility  Express  Truck  Chassis 

550 

Dealers  and  Service  Stations  every¬ 
where.  Applications  will  be  considered 
from  high-grade  dealers  only,  for 
territory  not  adequately  covered. 


I 


For  My  Family’s  Health 


{Continued  from  page  123) 


Ljjy  at  Christmas  time.  Since  I  could 
home  into  town  but  once  a  week,  and  we 
toUld  need  one  apiece  a  day,  a  box 
Wouldn’t  last  so  long  at  that.  Then  I 
Locked  up  on  oatmeal,  wheatena,  whole 
vkeat  flour,  and  had  him  order  some 
hatural  brown  rice.  Whole  wheat  bread 
Lnd  this  brown  rice,  so  Mrs.  Lewis  said, 
contained  vitamins,  while  white  rice  and 
vhite  bread  did  not.  Then  I  bought 
several  cans  of  tomatoes,  the  brand  that 
Contains  firm,  whole  tomatoes,  which  the 
Children  seem  to  prefer. 

T  I  had  brought  all  the  family  in  to  town 
Lith  me,  so  I  weighed  them  all  and  put 
these  weighings  in  the  notebook  in  which 
[  had  put  down  the  rules  that  Mrs.  Lewis 
Ld  given  me.  She  had  always  weighed 
jier  children  regularly  and  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  everything  as  it  should  be. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  family 
[at  down  to  breakfast,  there  were  many 
f‘0hs”  and  “Ahs.”  Out  had  come  the 
[jest  china,  which  we  used  only  for  com- 
hany.  The  children  had  always  liked  to 
fat  off  the  flowers  on  it,  and  I  thought  it 
Light  help  their  appetites.  I  had  let 
Mary  into  the  secret,  and  she  got  up  earlier 
jnd  helped  make  small  pieces  of  toast. 
The  children  had  always  liked  toast,  but 
I  thought  it  too  much  work  before.  At 
Tach  place  was  an  orange,  cut  in  half, 
jtnd  a  glass  of  cold  milk  for  the  children, 
kith  straws.  All  children  like  ice  cream 
godas,  and  it  surprised  me  to  see  how 
fast  the  milk  went  down  when  set  up 
this  way.  There  was  no  question  of 
ihe  oranges  not  being  eaten,  for  those 
Ways  are  a  treat.  Then  bowls  of 
thoroughly  cooked  oatmeal  came  next, 
Ind,  as  the  children  could  have  all  the 
[ream  they  wanted  for  this,  the  oatmeal 
Vanished  also.  Last  came  the  poached 
on  toast  and  not  a  crumb  was  left 
pn  anyone’s  plate.  This  was  the  first 
time  in  over  a  year  that  the  children  had 
fa  ten  a  good  breakfast,  and  even  Henry 
[nd  the  hired  man  said  it  tasted  good. 

Then  I  kept  the  children  outdoors  as 
biuch  as  possible,  to  get  all  the  fresh  air 
they  could,  and  so  get  an  appetite  for 
tinner.  Every  little  while  a  head  would 
appear  at  the  door  to  see  if  he  couldn’t 
help  with  the  dinner.  Usually  I  had  to 
ieold  or  threaten  when  I  wanted  any 
help  around  the  house,  but  this  morning 
they  were  all  more  than  willing,  for  they 
vanted  to  see  what  we  were  going  to 
[lave  for  dinner. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  ready  the 
Children  all  bounded  to  the  table  to  do 
justice  to  the  dishes  of  steaming  fricassied 
chicken,  fluffy  mashed  potatoes,  creamed 
parrots,  whole  wheat  bread  and  butter, 
and  apple  salad.  The  boys  had  helped 
Loop  out  the  apples  and  then  fill  them 
Lith  the  salad,  and  they  could  hardly 
wait  to  eat  them.  But  each  had  to  finish 
large  helping  of  carrots,  a  hitherto 
despised  dish,  before  he  could  touch  the 
Salad.  Strange,  even  the  carrots  tasted 
pod  to-day.  Then,  for  dessert,  as  this 
was  Sunday,  there  was  ice  cream,  which 
was  quickly  eaten  without  any  coaxing, 
tgain,  as  at  breakfast,  the  plates  were  all 
Emptied,  and  it  made  me  feel  so  hopeful, 
for  I  couldn’t  remember  when  they  had 
eaten  so  well  before,  and  I  felt  that  my 
[experiment  was  going  to  be  a  success. 
Then,  for  supper,  we  had  a  light  lunch 
1  dainty  chicken  sandwiches  made  from 
the  left-over  chicken.  Mrs.  Lewis  had 
[told  me  how  to  make  the  cocoa  so  it 
vould  be  best  for  the  children,  by  boiling 
tip  the  cocoa,  sugar,  and  a  very  small 
amount  of  milk  first,  then  adding  the 
ather  milk  and  heating  until  just  hot 
Enough  to  drink.  Then  there  was  sponge 
take,  all  rich  cakes  being  banned,  and 
pome  of  my  own  peach  sauce.  By  eight 
P  dock  the  children  were  all  in  bed, 
[several  hours  earlier  than  usual,  for, 
besides  the  proper  food,  the  children  must 
have  a  good  long  night’s  sleep,  and  at 
their  age  should  be  in  bed  ?t  eight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  rules. 

Every  morning  now  I  saw  to  it  that 
Iney  had  plenty  of  time  to  eat  their 
breakfast  of  fruit,  cereal,  toast,  egg,  and 


milk,  and  so  did  not  have  to  hurry  to 
school  which  is  not  good  for  the  digestion. 

I  easily  got  the  teacher,  who  was 
boarding  with  us  this  year,  to  help  me  out 
on  the  lunch  question.  She  had  an  old 
chafing  dish  and  agreed  to  make  the  cocoa 
or  hot  tomato  soup  each  noon  for  all  the 
children  if  they  would  bring  the  things 
for  it.  She,  too,  realized  that  they  should 
have  something  hot  at  noon.  In  their 
lunch  pails  I  now  put  dainty  peanut 
butter  or  jelly  sandwiches,  an  apple,  and 
a  piece  of  sponge  cake  or  a  cup  of  some 
pudding  or  custard,  left  over  from  the 
night  before. 

I  now  read  and  enjoyed  3those  articles 
on  the  feeding  and  bringing  up  of  chil¬ 
dren,  for  I  felt  I  was  one  of  those  who  was 
trying  to  do  her  very  best  in  this  work.  I 
planned  each  meal  carefully  according  to 
the  rules  Mrs.  Lewis  had  given  me,  and 
the  children  continued  to  gain  and  im¬ 
prove  in  every  way.  Even  Henry  felt 
better  than  he  had  felt  before,  his  stomach 
attacks  left  him,  and  he  said  now  he 
would  fall  asleep  right  after  getting  into 
bed,  and  when  he  would  wake  up  he  felt 
as  if  he  could  tackle  anything. 

The  neighbors  began  to  notice  the 
improvement  in  my  children,  and,  when  I 
told  them  how  really  simple  it  was,  they 
too,  decided  to  try  out  the  plan.  We  were 
all  determined,  to  have  the  healthiest 
bunch  of  children  in  the  county. 


How  I  Established  A  New 
Business  with  Goats 

{Continued  from  page  131 ) 

We  have  never  sold  the  milk,  prefering 
raising  the  kids  as  we  are  situated  some 
distance  from  the  city,  but  the  milk  sells 
readily  at  40c  per  quart  there.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  too  valuable  to  make  butter  or 
cheese  from,  but  it  is  used  for  that  purpose 
quite  extensively  in  the  West.  Naturally, 
her  ladyship  does  not  require  very  ex¬ 
tensive  quarters.  They  should,  however, 
be  dry  and  free  from  drafts.  In  our  barn 
wre  have  several  pens  and  allow  the  goats . 
to  run  loose  in  them.  Some  tie  them  or 
keep  them  in  stanchions.  Our  milking 
bench  is  very  conveniently  fitted  with 
a  stanchion  and  feed  box  and  a  seat  where 
the  milker  can  sit  and  milk  from  the  side. 
The  handiest  receptacle  to  use  is  a  tin 
quart  or  two-quart  measure,  easy  to  hold 
by  the  handle  and  so  shaped  that,  it  can 
be  held  close  to  the  udder  and  there  is 
less  danger  of  her  foot  getting  into  it  than 
would  be  in  a  pail.  No!  There  is  no 
“odor”  or  “taste”  to  goat’s  milk,  only 
the  milk  taste. 

One  year  I  wintered  one  cow  and  four¬ 
teen  goats  of  various  sizes,  perhaps  half 
were  mature  and  half  kids.  I  do  not 
recollect,  only  that  that  one  cow  ate  and 
drank  more  than  all  those  goats.  I  con¬ 
sider  there  is  more  profit  in  keeping  pure 
bred  stock  than  grades.  A  good  grade  doe 
will  produce  from  2  to  5  quarts  of  milk 
per  day  and  is  worth  from  $25  to  $75. 
A  pure  doe  should  give  3  to  6  quarts  per 
day  and  some  give  over  8  quarts.  They 
bring  from  $100  up.  The  buck  kids  can 
be  bought  quite  reasonable  and  a  6- 
months  old  kid  will  handle  a  half  dozen 
does.  When  mature,  one  can  be  used  with 
a  herd  of  forty  does.  The  service  fee  is 
usually  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  for  pure 
breds  and  half  that  amount  for  grades. 

No  Great  Pasture  Problem 

Of  course,  the  goat,  like  any  other 
animal,  will  respond  to  good  treatment. 
They  are  an  affectionate  animal,  and 
anyone  caring  for  animals  cannot  help  but 
like  them.  Where  one  has  but  few  does 
they  can  be  tethered  out,  but  a  4-foot 
woven  wire  fence  solves  the  pasturing 
problem  the  easiest.  However,  their 
pasture  should  be  changed  every  two 
years  to  avoid  their  contracting  stomach 
worms,  unless  their  range  covers  a  large 
area.  Besides,  the  milk  being  desirable 
in  illness,  the  mission  of  the  milk  goat  is 
often  known  to  be  the  poor  man’s.  cow\ 


10,000  miles  guaranteed 
and  yet  you  save  l/3 


Riverside  °c“cr  Tires 


Riverside  Oversize  Cord  Tires  are  guaranteed  for  10,000 
miles  and  in  actual  performance  give  up  to  18,000  miles. 
Can  any  other  tire  do  more? 

So  why  not  save  one-third  and  use  Riverside  Cords? 
What  more  will  any  other  tire  do?  Then  why  pay  more? 

And  this  10,000  miles  service  i3  backed  by  a  guarantee 
that  has  stood  for  fifty-one  years.  Does  any  other  tire 
carry  a  better  guarantee? 

Quality  is  built  into  Riverside  Cords 


This  guaranteed  mileage  is  built  into 
Ward’s  Riverside  Cords.  High  treads, 
thicker  and  stronger,  of  tough,  live  rubber. 

This  exceptional  quality  of  Ward’s 
tires  alone  has  made  us  the  largest  re¬ 
tailers  of  tzres  in  the  country.  The 
tires  themselves  have  convinced  thou¬ 
sands  that  Riverside  Cords  are  best. 

You  Don’t  Risk  One  Cent 

Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  River¬ 
sides.  Inspect  them.  Compare  them  with  tires  selling  for  $5.00 
or  $15.00  more. 

Send  them  back  if  you  do  not  find  them  the  equal  of  any 
first-quality  oversize  cord  made.  We  will  refund  your  money. 
These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 


‘I  have  used  River¬ 
side  Tires  for  the 
past  four  year9.  I 
have  never  had  to 
send  a  tire  back  for 
adjustment. 

I  have  tried  several 
different  highly  ad¬ 
vertised  makes 
alongside  of  River¬ 
sides  and  have  not 
found  a  superior.'* 
Walter  M.  Schwonn, 
Nessen  City,  Mich. 


CATALOGUE  No.  464M00 — Be  sure  to  give  size. 


SIZE 

30x354 

32x4 

33x4 

34x4 


PRICE 

$  9.75 
16.95 
17.45 
18.25 


POSTAGE 

28c 

42c 

43c 

43c 


SIZE 

32x454 

34x454 

33x5 

35x5 


PRICE 

$20.95 

21.95 
28.75 

29.95 


POSTAGE 

45c 

48c 

58c 

61c 


**I  have  used  two  j 
Riverside  Cords  on  I 
the  rear  wheels  of  I 
my  car  for  two  I 
years.  They  have  I 
gone  over  12,000  [ 
miles  now  and  have  [ 
never  been  off  the  j 
wheels  —  and  they  | 
still  look  fine." 
August  Wm.  Schultz  j 
B  -  56  -  R  2 
Van  Horn,  Iowa 


Wire  your  order. 
Orders  received  by  tele¬ 
graph  will  be  shipped 
the  same  day  C.  O.  D. 

CL.— _  Write  today  to 
J  fee  ourhousenear- 
est  you  for  free  Auto 
Supply  Book.  Address 
Dept.  bO-T.  > 


MontgomeijyWard  £?<&. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Cat  Ft  Worth  New  York  Atlanta.  Gfr 
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HEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS  BE  SURE  TO 
MENTION  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


READ  THESE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS;  Mam- 
moth  Pekin  ducks;  White  Wyandotte  cockerels; 
Pearl  guineas.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanford - 
ville,  N.  Y. _ 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS— Good 
type  birds,  farm  raised,  must  please  or  money 
refunded,  eggs.  I.  B.  ZOOK,  Ronlcs,  Pa.,  Box  A. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  $6, 
ganders  $7.  Fine  White  Leghorn  cockerels  S3 
and  $4  each.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK,  Mat- 
tituck,  N,  Y. _ 

BLACK  LEGHORN  and  single  comb  Black 
Minorca  cockerels.  Also  both  rose  and  single 
comb  Black  Minorca  egg?,  large  size,  $1  per 
dozen,  post-paid.  S.  G.  THOMAS,  Cassville, 
N.  Y. 


PREMIUM  BUFF  ROCKS,  registered 
Guernseys,  registered  Collies.  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. _ _ 

AVHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Regal-Dorcas 
strain.  Grand  layers  of  large  eggs.  Choice 
cockerels,  $3.50  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
R.  L.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Strong, 
vigorous,  true  to  breed.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  etc.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  1,200  miles.  Catalog  free.  W.  F.  HlLL- 
POT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J, _ 

BABY  CHICKS — From  Free  Range,  Heavy 
Producing,  High  Class  Stock,  Leading  Varieties. 
LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa. 
Box.  V. 


ANCONAS.  Single  comb.  Excellent  hens, 
pullets.  $2.00,  $3.00,  $5.00.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  Order  Today.  G.  SIMMS,  Box  A, 
Lake,  New  York. _ 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Single  Comb  An- 
conas.  Official  standard  production-bred 
guaranteed  stock,  chicks,  eggs.  Special  pre¬ 
paid  prices  on  incubators,  brooders.  Conkey’s 
Feeds.  Circulars.  OWNLAND  FARMS, 
Hammond,  New  York. _ 

TOULOUSE  GANDERS,  Rouen  ducks, 
Blue  Swedish  ducks.  Pearl  guineas  and  Scotch 
Collie  puppies.  CRANE  BROOK  FARM, 
Port  Byron,  N.  Y. _ 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  COCK  BIRD  $7; 
1 1  lb.  pullets  and  cockerels  $3  each.  May  hatch. 
MRS.  A.  MORITZ,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


“PRODUCTION  BRED”  Certified  Single 
Comb  White  Legjiorns  exclusively.  Order  your 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs  early,  secure  real 
production  for  next  year.  LESLIE  D.  KEL¬ 
LOGG,  Clyde,  N.  Y. _ 

THOMPSON  RINGLET  COCKERELS, 
select,  $4,  choice  2  for  $7,  4  for  $13.50.  W.  H. 
COOLEY,  Albion,  Pa. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  and  Barred  Rock 
Cockerels  $3.00  and  $5.00;  Hatching  Eggs  $1.00 
for  15.  C.  W.  BAUN,  Rochester  Mills,  Penna. 

S.  C.  W’HITE  LEGHORNS  fine  stock. 
Hatching  eggs  $10.00,  Chicks  $18.00  per  100, 
Cockerels  $4.50  each.  GEO.  H.  PRICE,  Box  450, 
Stamford,  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS,  of  high  quality  farm  bred 
stock.  Make  best  layers  and  have  strong 
vitality.  Write  me  for  prices.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns.  Ask 
for  catalogue.  Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm. 
L.  H.  ROBINSON,  Box  12,  Castile,  New  York. 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS — Big,  vigorous,  fluffy  chicks.  Selected 
matings,  from  record  layers.  Secure  the  best 
at  reasonable  prices.  Catalog  free.  GWIN 
POULTRY  FARM,  Route  2,  Box  153.  Tyrone, 
Penna. _ 

BABY  CHICKS— S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $13 
per  100,  Barred  Rocks  $15  per  100,  R.  I.  Reds 
$15  per  100,  Broilers  $11  per  100.  Order  from 
this  ad,  a  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered 
free.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millers- 
town,  Pa.  


PARK’S  STRAIN  Barred  Rocks  cockerels 
for  sale  from  trapnested  hens  with  records  up 
to  269  eggs.  Write  for  prices.  NORTON 
INGALLS,  Greenville,  N,  Y, _ 

BABY  CHICKS;  Wyckoff  Leghorns  and 
Martin  Wyandottes  exclusively;  strong,  vigor¬ 
ous  chicks  at  lowest  prices,  write  for  circular. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Trevorton, 
Penna. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS, 
Rose-comb  Rhode  Island  Whites,  Bourbon  Red 
turkeys,  eggs  reasonable.  MRS.  ALICE 
TRAMMELL,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS, 
famous  Red  Cherry  strain.  Choice  cockerels, 
hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  SPRINGDALE 
FARM,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE — Candee  Incubator  double  regu¬ 
lated,  everything  complete,  including  new  ven¬ 
tilation  regulator,  8400  egg  capacity.  Has 
given  excellent  hatches.  Will  sell  at  real  bargain 
if  taken  at  once.  L.  H.  ROBINSON,  Castile, 
New  York,  Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


BUTTERFLY  APRONS  39c,  “Miss  Sara¬ 
toga”  house  dresses  $1.39;  both  $1.75.  Agents 
wanted.'  BENNETTS  GARMENTS, Schuyler- 
ville,  N.  Y. _ _ 

MENDING  TISSUE.  No  sewing  or  darning. 
Will  repair  any  kind  of  cloth,  from  the  finest 
silk  or  satin  to  the  coarsest  woolen  goods.  Is 
not  affected  by  washing  or  ironing.  Package 
postpaid,  25  cents.  C.  H.  HASTINGS  Sales 
Service,  Bolton  Landing,  N.  Y. _ 

PATCHWORK— Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money's  worth  every  time.  PATCH- 
WORK  COMPANY,  Meriden.  Conn. 


TURKEYS 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  with 
good  size  and  plumage.  Pairs  and  trios  not 
akin.  JOHN  D,  SMITH.  Walton,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
TURKEYS — Goldbank  Strain,  heavy  stock, 
nicely  bronzed.  Enclose  stamp  with  communi- 
cation.  MAUDE  MILLS,  Hammond,  N,  Y. 

PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUR¬ 
KEYS,  beautiful  coloring,  $10,  $15.  HOMER 
HAWLEY,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Lysander,  N,  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— You 
should  order  your  breeding  stock  at  once,  toms 
$10,  hens  $8.  Three  hens  $21.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  GEORGE  A.  BLAIR,  Lebanon, 
N.  Y. 


TURKEYS — Hens  and  Toms— with  size 
and  quality.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  Bourbon,  Red,  Narragansett, 
White  Holland;  write,  WALTER  BROS.,  Pow¬ 
hatan  Point,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Bronze  turkey  hens  $5  and  $7. 
Also  fruit  and  poultry  farm  on  State  road. 
H.  H.  D.,  57  Worcester  St.,  Taunton,  Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  Giant  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Hatched  first  part  of  May,  1923. 
Well  bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS 
REILY,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


BLACK  SUFFOLK  TURKEYg — “The  Tur¬ 
key  Beautiful.”  Prolific,  hardy  and  profitable. 
Hens  $6.50  and  $7.50  each.  Toms  $9,  $10  and 
$11  each.  Some  fine  breeders  at  same  prices. 
ROCK-CLIFF  FARM,  Brogueville,  Pa. 


SWINE 


LARGE  PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES — 
Headed  by  Real  Type  10th;  all  ages;  both  sexes; 
highest  quality;  lowest  prices.  C.  A.  EL- 
DREDGE,  Marion,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  BOAR,  bred  sows,  eligible. 
PAINE’S  FARM,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


130  PIGS  FOR  SALE— Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross,  7 
weeks  old,  $4  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $5  each. 
Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  pigs,  7  to  8 
weeks  old,  $6  each.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
above  lots  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  A.  M.  LUX, 
206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.,  Tel. 
1415. 


DUROCS  Improved  June  Boar  and  two 
sows.  Ready  for  Breeding,  $25.00  each.  Regis¬ 
tered,  crated.  BLUE  BARNS  FARM,  Schenec- 
tady,  N.  Y. _ _ 

DUROC  PIGS  FOR  SALE— Open  and  bred 
gilts,  sows,  boars  and  young  pigs.  ARTHUR 
E.  BROWN,  Nottingham,  Pa. _ 

HAMPSHIRE  BRED-GILTS,  PIGS— Both 
sexes,  not  akin.  Service  boars.  Registered  free. 
J.  J.  RAILING,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 


CATTLE 


$1,000  BUYS  HERD  of  eight  T.  B.  tested 
registered  Ayrshires  having  type,  production, 
breeding.  REED  CHAMPLIN,  Alfred  Sta., 
N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF, 
born  October  22,  excellent  breeding  $40. 
Purebred  Berkshires,  bred  sows  and  gilts 
reasonable  prices.  HOWARD  GILLETT, 
Stanley,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Extra  Fine  Holstein  bull  calf 
6  weeks  old  out  of  fine,  large  heavy  milker. 
Sire’s  dam,  as  junior  two  year  old,  gave  average 
of  40  lbs.  a  day  for  305  days  and  carried  calf  7 
months  of  that  time;  as  junior  three-year  old 
gave  over  10,000  lbs.  in  305  days  and  dropped 
another  calf  within  a  year.  Sire’s  pedigree 
shows  4  world  records.  Calf  more  than  %  white, 
ideal  markings.  $35.  Registered  and  trans¬ 
ferred.  WOODSIDE  STOCK  FARM,  Remsen, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Aberdeen-Angus 
bull  15  mo.  old  $90.  Shropshire  ewes  with 
lambs  by  side.  Duroc’Boar  8  months  old  $20. 
J.  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


JACKS  AND  MULES 


BARGAIN  large  registered  Jack,  gets  fine 
large  mules.  Also  3  Jennys,  2  in  foal.  Also 
mules  and  saddle  horses.  OSWEGO  RIVER 
STOCK  FARM,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


DOGS.  All  Kinds.  Cheap.  C.  O.  D.  Trial. 
Dog  Feed,  Medicine  Supplies.  Free  Book  Doc¬ 
toring  and  Feeding.  KASKASKIA  KEN¬ 
NELS  AMAG,  Herrick,  Ill. 


ANGORA — long-haired  kittens  of  purebred 
stock.  Maine  grown  pets,  male  or  female; 
ORRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE,  Beagle  pups,  six  months  old; 
trailing  rabbits  now.  All  eligible  $15  each. 
C.  CALKINS,  Harris,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— A  No.-l  rabbit  hound,  female 
spayed,  one  and  a  half  years  old,  can’t  be  beat. 
HARL  BUTTON,  La  Fayette,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES, 
all  ages.  Males,  spayed  females.  ARCADIA 
FARMS,  Bally,  Pa. 


WORKING  SHEPHERDS  at  farmer’s 
prices.  30  years  a  breeder.  MAPLE  ISLAND 
FARMS,  Canton,  N.  Y..  R.  3. 


FULL  BLOODED  GERMAN  POLICE 
PUPPIES  from  pedigreed  stock.  MRS.  MUR¬ 
RY  M.  MOOSE,  Route  3,  Wayland,  N.  Y. 


DOGS — Collie  pups,  eligible  PAINE’S 
KENNELS,  Soutlr  Royalton,  Vt. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


GLADIOLAS — Finest  varieties.  Write  for 
free  descriptive  price  list.  Address  EMANUEL 
BUECHLY,  Greenville,  O. 


MILLIONS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS.  Direct  to  growers  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Write  for  our  20TH  CENTURY 
CATALOG — IT’S  FREE.  And  "will  save  you 
from  25%  to  50%  on  every  order.  TOWN¬ 
SENDS  NURSERY,  15  Vine  St.,  Salisbury, 
Maryland. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS— Send  for  new  20- 
page  illustrated  catalog  of  125  beautiful  varieties. 
HOWARD  J.  GILLET,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES — Cobbler,  Heavyweight,  Ohio, 
others.  CHARLES  FORD,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  True  Danish  Ballhead  cabbage 
seed.  Imported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark, 
$2  per  lb.  Postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Route 
3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BERRY,  Asparagus  and  Iris  Plants.  Cornell 
seed  corn.  Tell  your  neighbors.  Circular  free. 
A.  B.  KATKARMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


DEAR  AUNT  SUE — At  last  we  have  our  new 
car.  Those  certified  russet  seed  potatoes  from 
Quaker  Hill  Farm  yielded  sixty  bushels  per  acre 
more  than  our  own.  The  difference  paid  for  the 
car.  John  says  that  he  has  never  had  potatoes 
yield  so  well  and  advises  Uncle  Ed.  to  order 
from  the  same  place  immediately.  Write  K.  C. 
LIVERMORE,  Quaker  Hill__Farm,  Box  A, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Russett 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Silver  cup  winners. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular.  E.  A.  WEEKS, 
Locke,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


HONEY — LIGHT  clover  postpaid  3rd  zone, 
5  lbs.  $1.05,  Dark  95c.  Price  list  free.  ROS- 
COE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  A.,  Dundee,  New  York 


CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.25,  10  lbs.  $2.15 
postage  paid.  J.  C.  ABBOTT,  Northampton, 
Mass. 


CHOICE  CLOVER  HONEY— 5  lbs.,  $1.10, 
Buckwheat  90c.  Postpaid.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  SAMUEL  NILEWSKI,  Amsbry,  Pa. 


PURE  HONEY,  5-pound  f>ail  clover,  $1.00; 
Buckwheat  80  cents.  Postpaid  second  zone. 
ERVIN  A.  DIETZ,  Central  Bridge,  Scho.  Co., 
N.  Y. 


HONEY  of  quality,  best  by  test,  clover  5 
pounds  $1.15;  10  lbs.  $2.10;  Buckwheat  $1.00 
and  $1.75.  Postpaid  promptly.  M.  BALLARD, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  Clover  $1.10,  10  lbs.  $2., 
Buckwheat  $1  and  $1.75.  Postpaid  first  three 
zones.  60  lbs.  here  Clover  $7.50,  Buckwheat, 
$6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FARM  FOR  SALE  near  Salisbury,  where 
farming  pays.  Fertile  soil,  good  markets  and 
fine  macadam  roads.  For  full  particulars 
address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury, 
Md. 


24-ACRE  DELAWARE  POULTRY  FARM, 
nice  location,  near  Milford,  nice  buildings, 
plenty  fruits,  bargain,  $5000,  easy  terms, 
possession.  Inquire_C.  T.  W.  WTLLIAMS, 
owner,  Milford,  Del. 


NOTICE — Farms  Buyers,  write  for  catalogue. 
Sellers,  write  for  listing  blanks.  BURKE 
STONE,  Inc.,  41  East  42d  St.,  New  York. 


DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  FARMS.— Real 
bargains  in  Real  Estate  of  all  description,  send 
for  Farm  Catalog.  E.  R.  HUMMER,  Broker, 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  R.  No.  1. 


HELP  WANTED 


ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17  to 
65,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions, 
$117-$250,  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR. 
OZMENT,  258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 


WANTED:  Farmer,  married,  who  has  ex¬ 
perience  with  sheep.  Opportunity  to  share  in 
profits  of  a  paying  sheep  farm.  Give  facts  about 
yourself  and  references.  BOX  114,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— MEN  to 
train  for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads 
nearest  their  homes— everywhere;  beginners 
$200,  later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $300— 
$350  monthly  (which  position?)  BOX  319, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — A  married  couple  and  a  boy  to 
work  on  farm.  Man  should  be  able  to  run  tractor, 
truck  and  be  efficient  generally.  Inquire  for 
further  particulars  and  state  wages  expected. 
HERMAN  FARM,  Fombell,  Pa. 


,  WANTED — Married  farmer  for  small  dairy 
farm,  work  for  other  members  of  family  if 
desired.  Excellent  school  and  university  ad¬ 
vantages.  Write  V.  B.  BLATCHLEY,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS.  Men’s  Shirts.  Easy  to  sell.  6ig 
demand  everywhere.  Make  $15.00  daily. 
Undersell  stores.  Complete  line.  .Exclusive 
patterns.  Free  Samples.  CHICAGO  SHIRT 
MANUFACTURERS.  229  W.  Van  Buren, 
Factory  222,  Chicago. 


‘‘Too  Mucha  Da  Tax” 

{Continued  from  page  125) 

lined  with  private  estates  and  no  knowii 
what  else.” 

“Had’nt  I  ought  to  know?  Didn’t 
go  to  school  there  more’n  ten  years; 
Mac  hastened  to  re-enforce  his  stat 
ments  as  he  caught  a  look  of  incredulij 
on  some  of  the  upturned  faces. 

“Here  I  c’n  show  y’u  some  figures  that 
make  y’er  eyes  pop  right  out  o’  y 
heads.”  Mac  fumbled  in  his  pocket  fo 
a  much-soiled  piece  of  paper  and  seize 
the  pencil  from  Bill’s  hand. 

“Th’  ol’  man  kindly  permits  me  | 
pay  taxes  an’  int’rest  an’  a  few  such  litt) 
items  on  his  shack  by  the  river  in  retq 
fer  a  place  to  tuck  my  head  under  m 
wing  when  in  those  parts,  an’  the  promt 
thet  he’s  leavin’  all  his  assets  and  li’bilj 
ties  to  me  when  he  passes  on. 

“Just  paid  the  ‘heart-breakin’  tax 
few  weeks  ago.  I’ll  tell  y’u  all  ’bout  it, 

With  the  aid  of  his  tax  receipt  Ma 
posted  the  comparative  data. 

“Oh  we  raise  more  tax  money’n  y 
folks  do.  $2500,  more’n  three  times 
much,  but  it  don’t  ’mount  to  nothii 
’t  all. 

“The  New  York  Central  Railroad  aloj 
pays  tax  on  $282,891.  That  one  item' 
more’n  ten  times  the  value  of  your  whci 
district.  All  told  we  have  a  valuation; 
$1,462,932.  That’s  more’n  sevenl 
times  the  value  of  vour  district.  AN’ 
HAVE  JUST  A  ONE-ROOM  SCII001 
SAME’S  YOURN. 

“IF  WE  WAS  TO  PAY  THE  SA1 
TAX  RATE  that  you  do  we’d  raise  ov 
$53,000  for  school  purposes.  ‘Nough 
run  a  whale  of  a  big  village  high  scliooi 

“Don’t  blame  Henry  fer  know  in' 
good  place  to  locate  a  fact’ry  do  you? 

“No  siree,  weV’  satisfied.  We  aint 
look’n’  fer  any  tinkerin’  with  the  schoi 
tax  law.” 

A  solemn  hush  pervaded  the  roomi 
Mac  concluded.  The  fact  that  he  ha 
made  a  distinct  impression  appealed  I 
his  vanity  but  he  was  wise  enough  m 
to  break  the  spell. 

“Closin’  time”  announced  the  Squin 
“Never  saw  you  fellers  look’in  so  solera 
Better  run  along  an’  tuck  y’rselves  i 
y’r  little  beds.  Soon  be  milkin’  time.” 

“Too  mucha  da  tax”  reiterated  Ton 
as  he  trudged  home  under  the  Octobi 
moon. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MAKE  MONEY.  Learn  to  manufactii 
perfumes  at  home.  With  paper  10c.  Addrt 
GOODWIN,  100  E.  124  Street,  New  York  Cit| 


ALL  WOOL  YARN  for  sale  from  manufa 
turer,  75c  up  per  pound.  Golf  and  plain  soot 
Free  samples.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmon) 
Maine. 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  2i 
per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Intc 
laken,  N.  Y. 


FREE  BOOK — Prophet  Elijah  coming  befo 
Jesus.  Convincing  Bible  evidence.  MEGIDB 
MISSION,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICE 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  deliver 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHER: 
DEPT.  A.  Gardner,  Mass. 


TRACTOR  BARGAIN:— 8-16  Internationi 
and  John  Deere  plows,  2  bottoms,  first  cla 
condition;  also  8  H.  P.  Pulaski  Boiler  and  13501 
De  Laval  Turbine  separator.  Cheap,  as  we  P 
in  electric  separator.  OSWEGO  RIVER  STOCi 
FARM,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR'  SALE — One  Kirstin  Stump  Pull 
triple  power,  good  as  new,  reasonable.  HE1 
MAN  ANGEHR,  R.  D.  1.  Quakertown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Chestnut  fence  posts,  ten  ceci 
each.  F.  O.  B.  Cars  Cameron,  New  Yon 
E.  H.  DUDLEY,  Cameron,  N.  Y. _ _ 

UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES,  pi 
up  in  100  pound  sacks,  delivered  to  your  on 
railway  station.  GEORGE  STEVENS,  364- 
Mark  Street,  Peterborough,  Ont.,  Can. 

SAY:  FOLKS— You  may  get  killed  by  tj 
other  fellow’s  glaring,  blinding  headliglij 
Don’t  let  him  put  you  intTie  ditch.  Get  8 
Eureka  Clear-View  Wind-Shield  Glare-Shie 
Prevents  accidents,  makes  night  driving  saf 
Attached  and  detached  in  a  second  anywhe 
without  tools.  Sent  postpaid  for  75c,  stamps 
silver.  Try  it  out.  If  you’re  not  perfect 
satisfied  for  “Heaven’s  Sake”  return  it  at 
get  your  money.  Agents  wanted.  LOB 
BROTHERS,  Cambridge,  Md. 


PRINTING 


BUSINESS  STATIONERY’  for  farina 
poultrymen,  dairymen.  Rock  bottom  pi'fj 
Free  cut  service.  Samples  free.  NATION’ 
PRINTING  COMPANY,  Dept.  24,  393 
Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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PATTERN  NO.  550 
IS  SHOWN  BELOW 


GOLD 

SEAL 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  BATE 

\  REMOVE  SEAL  WITH  S 

BAM?  aom  S 


m- 


with 

Coupon 


Brings  4  Congoleum  Rugs 

for  Less  than  the  Price  of  One 

Ours  Is  the  Only  House  in  America  That  Can  Make  You  An  Offer  Like  This. 

One  full  room-size  9x12  ft .  Congoleum  Gold  Seal  Art  Rug  and  a  gift  of  three  extra 
smallrugsto  match!  Your  choice  of  two  of  the  loveliestCongoleum  patterns  ever  produced!' 


live  or  what  your  circumstances  may  be,  you  are  wel¬ 
come  to  credit  here. 

We  will  send  you  either  pattern  in  any  size  you 

select  for  only  one  dollar  pinned  to  the  coupon  below.  We 
will  send  your  order  on  thirty  day’s  free  trial.  We  will  include  one 
or  more  companion  rugs  extra  according  to  the  size  of  the  big  rug 
you  select.  Each  companion  rug  measures  18x36  inches.  If  you  are 
entirely  pleased,  we  will  allow  you  a  whole  year’s  time  to  pay. 


But  even  that  is  not  all.  Each  pattern  comes  m  five  sizes. 

With  all  the  sizes  our  offer  guarantees  a  lower  price  and  one  or  more  com* 
panion  rugs  included,  entirely  as  an  extra  gift. 

Never  has  anyone  brought  you  an  offer  like  this.  We  may 

never  be  able  to  repeat  it  We  do  not  know  when  we  will  have  to  withdraw 
it.  We  do  not  show  this  wonderful  offer  even  in  our  own  regular  catalog. 

This  offer  is  open  to  everybody  now.  No  matter  where  you 

The  Universal  Rug— for  Every  Room  in  the  Home 
Sent  on  Approval- Credit  Without  Asking— Year  to  Pay 

Nearly  everybody  knows  all  about  genuine  Gold  Seal  Congoleum  Art  Rugs.  Most  every  magazine 

and  newspaper  carries  the  message  of  this  national  floor  covering.  Good  merchants  are  proud  to  display  them.  Most 
every  housewife  is  familiar  with  them  and  wants  them. 

They  offer  all  the  artistic  and  colorful  beauty  of  woven 
rugs.  You  don’t  have  to  tire  yourself  beating  dust  and  dirt  out  of 
them.  Swish  a  damp  mop  over  their  smooth,  waterproof  surface,  and 
in  just  a  jiffy  they  are  spotlessly  clean. 

They  lie  flat  from  the  first  moment  without  fastening. 

They  never  curl  up  or  kick  up  at  edges  or  corners.  Noneedtotackor 
fasten  them  down.  Dirt  cannot  accumulate  underneath. 

Mud,  ashes,  grit  or  dust  cannot  “grind  into”  a  Congoleum  Gold 

Seal  Art  Rug.  You  never  have  to  send  it  to_  the  cleaners.  It  will 


Small 
rugs  are  a 
perfect  match 


not  stain  and  is  not  marred  or  hurt  by  spilling  of  hot  liquids. 

People  of  taste  and  judgment  are  glad  to  use  genuine  Gold 
Seal  Congoleum  Rugs  in  their  very  best  rooms.  It  is  the  ideal  rug 
for  the  kitchen  and  bathroom.  These  rugs  are  used  to  wonderful  ad¬ 
vantage  in  good  homes  in  dining  room  and  bedroom.  A  pattern  like  the 
handsome  No.  534  design  shown  above,  makes  a  truly  beautiful,  artistic 
and  appropriate  rug  for  the  living  room. 

Choice  of  Two  Patterns  in  Five  Sizes 
Small  Rugs  Included  Extra  with  All  Sizes 

Each  pattern  comes  in  five  sizes.  With  the  9  x  15  ft.  size  and  the 

9x12  ft.  size  we  give  you,  without  extra  cost,  three  small  rugs  to  match.  In  the  9x101^ 
ft.  size  we  give  you  two  small  rugs  extra.  In  the  7ty  x9  ft.  size  and  the  6  x  9  ft  size  we  give  you  one 
extra  small  rug  without  charge.  The  small  companion  rugs  each  measure  18  in.  by  36  in. 

The  New  Tile  Pattern  No. 550  Oriental  Pattern  No.  534- 


A  brand  new  design,  duplicating  the  effect 
of  imported  straight  line  linoleum.  It  is  shown 
directly  above  in  kitchen  scene. 

Think  of  this  as  an  all  over  mosaic  pat¬ 
tern  of  which  the  background  is  composed  of 
little  square  tiles  of  alternating  creamy  ivory 
and  creamy  brown  colorings.  This  effect  is  rich, 
warm  and  colorful. 

The  large  figures  at  first  glance  look  like 
solid  block  tiles.  They  are  realty  composed  of 
the  same  little  squares  of  mosaic  in  dark  blue— 
with  a  delicate  Dutch  blue  for  the  center.  This 
m  turn  is  broken  up  with  creamy  ivory  tiles  in 
between.  The  effect  of  a  broken  tile  is  attained 
by  means  of  a  reddish  brick-brown  design  run¬ 
ning  irregularly  through  the  large  black  figures, 
the  border  is  designed  to  harmonize, 
the  outstanding  feature  of  it  being  a  delightful 
use  of  the  block  tile  figure  as  a  triple  design. 
Order,  by  No.  F4C550  —  be  very  careful  to 
state  size  wanted.  Send  only  $1  with  coupon. 


The  Price  of  Genuine  Gold  Seal 
Congoleum  Rugs  is  Standard  Everywhere 

Go  anywhere,  look  everywhere,  in  stores,  catalogs,  magazines 
and  newspapers.  You  probably  remember  the  price  of  a  genuine  Gold 
SealjCongoleum  Rug  because  it  is  always  the  same.  If  not.  look  it  up 
now  wherever  you  please. 

You  will  find  that  our  price  on  all  sizes  is  lower  than  the 
regular  standard  advertised  price.  In  addition,  we  give  you  small  com¬ 
panion  rugs  to  match  without  added  cost. 

This  is  truly  the  bargain  of  a  lifetime.  This  offer  brings  you, 
without  risk  or  money  worry,  absolutely  first  quality  genuine  Gold  Seal 
Congoleum  Rugs  for  less  money  than  has  ever  been  possible.  It  brings 
the  rug  you  select,  in  the  pattern  you  like,  in  the  size  you  want,  on  a 
long  year’s  credit.  It  brings  your  order  on  30  days’  free  trial. 

Only  one  dollar,  pinned  to  the  coupon,  is  all  that’s  needed. 
There  will  be  no  delay,  no  red  tape,  no  embarrassment  or  annoyance. 

The  Gold  Seal  on  Congoleum  Like 
the  Sterling  Mark  on  Silver 

There  is  only  one  guaranteed  Con¬ 
goleum  identified  by  the  Gold  Seal  shown 
above— on  the  rugs.  This  Gold  Seal  is 
pasted  on  all  genuine,  first  quality  Congo- 
leum  Rugs,  even  in  the  smallest  size. 

It  protects  you  against  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  and  gives  you  an  unconditional  money 
back  guarantee.  This  guarantee  means  that  if 
anything  ever  goes  wrong  with  a  Congoleum 
Rug,  you  will  be  entirely  and  completely  satisfied. 
Look  for  the  Gold  Seal  on  the  Congoleum  Ruga 
that  yon  get  from  us  —  even  on  the  small  rugs 
that  we  give  you  without  eost.  This  Gold  Seal 
pasted  on  a  genuine  Congoleum  Rug  is  like  the 
sterling  mark  on  silver. 


This  is  the  beautiful  Gold  Seal  Congoleum 
Art  Rug  as  shown  at  the  top  of  this  page.  On 
the  floor  it  looks  unbelievably  like  an  expensive 
woven  rug.  The  richest  blue  color  dominates 
the  ground  work.  Mellow  ecru,  old  ivories,  and 
light  tans,  set  off  the  blue  field.  Mingled  with 
these  lovely  tints  are  peacock  blue,  robin’s  egg 
blue  and  darker  tones.  Old  rose,  tiny  specks 
of  lighter  pink  and  dark  mulberry  are  artisti¬ 
cally  placed.  Darker  browns  and  blacks  lend 
dignity  and  richness.  .  , 

The'- border  background  contrasts  with 
the  blue  all  over  center  by  reversing  the  color 
scheme.  Ecru  and  tan  shades  form  the  border 
background. ' 

An  ideal  all  purpose  rug,  beautiful  in  any 
room.  Perfect  for  living  room  or  parlor.  Lovely 
in  bedroom  or  dining  room.  Charming  in  the 
kitchen. 

Order  by  No.  F4CS34— be  very  careful  to 
State  size  wanted.  Send  only  $1  with  coupon. 


Ask  for  FREE  Book  of  1 0,000 
Other  Bargains  ^ 

This  Congoleum  Rug  bargain  is  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  ten  thousand  wonderful  values  shown  in 
our  latest  furniture  book.  A  letter  or  postcard 
will  bring  it  to  you  free  for  the  asking. 

It  shows  everything  for  the  home.  It  is 

probably  the  biggest  book  of  the  kind  published. 

Credit  Always 

Free! 

When  we 
mail  you  our 
free  book, 
we  open 
your  credit 
account  in 
advance. 
You  never 
need  to  ask 
for  credit— 
there  never 
will  be  any 
bother,  red 
tape,  embar¬ 
rassment  or 
annoyance. 
Send  for 
our  free 
book  early  as 
later  in  the 
season  we 
generally 
run  out  of 
conies. 


Don’t  Wait  Too  Long 

You  run  no  risk.  Get  your  rugs  first.  Then 
take  30  days  to  decide.  Act  quickly.  To  wait 
may  mean  disappointment. 


Ask  for 

free 

Catalog 


lPte2gl.Matt.ltem  6 

1170  West  35th  Street,  Chicago 


Ask 


for 


FREE 


Catalog 


Simply  pin  a  dollar  bill  to  the  coupon  and  mail  at  oncei 

iiiiiaaiMBiiaimsiiiiiiiuimtisiiiiniif 

I  Want  the  Size 
I  Have  Checked  Below 


tiUiui»uuiiuaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii]imiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiinu«iUiiiiiiiuiuui'iiiiBii3iitiiiiiaii«iBiiaiiii9iiaauiuuuimaiiiiiiinii«tBMn 

Spiegel,  May,  Stern  Co.  1170  W.  35th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

I  enclose  $1  for  your  special  Gold  Seal  Congoleum  Rug  bargain 


— exactly  as  described— in  the  pattern  selected  below,  on  30  days 
free  trial.  If  I  return  it,  you  are  to  refund  my  SI.  also  all  trans¬ 
portation  costs.  In  the  space  at  the  right  I  have  checked  the  size 
I  want  which  shows  the  price  and  monthly  payments  and  also 
the  number  of  extra  small  rugs  I  am  to  receive. 

I  SELECT  PATTERN  No . . . 

Be  sure  to  write  in  space  above  the  number  of  the  pattern  you  select 


Name 


Street.  R.F.D 
or  Box  J\io _ 


PoStOJJice  .... _ .... - - - - - State . 


Shipping  Poi-** . -  . . . . 

mu  your  latest  Frtv  Furniture  Book 


Fat  a  cro33  (X)  in  the  square  opposite  the  s 
size  that  you  want. 

nBxlS ft. size,  with  3  small  rugs  extra.  5 
|1  down.  31.75  monthly.  Price  $22.48  S 

□  9  x  12  ft.  size,  with  3  small  rugs  extra,  z 
31  down.  31.50  monthly.  Price  $17.98  5 

□  9x10}^  ft.  size,  with  2  small  rugs  extra.  : 
31  down.  31-25  monthly.  Price  $18.68  E 

□  7Kx9  ft.  size,  with  1  small  rug  extra.  E 
31  down.  31-00  monthly.  Price  $10.98  : 

□  6  x  9  ft.  size,  with  1  small  rug  extra.  : 
31  dow»<  15  cents  monthly.  Price  $8.88  : 
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The  Broad  Highway -By je^ry  Famot 


CHAPTER  VIII 

IN  WHICH  I  SEE  A  VISION  IN  THE  GLORY  OF  THE  MOON,  AND  EAT  OF  A  POACHED  RABBIT 

THE  moon  was  rising  as,  hungry  and  weary,  I  came  to  that  steep  descent  which 
leads  down  into  the  Hollow. 

All  about  me  was  a  soft  stirring  of  leaves,  and  the  rustle  of  things  unseen.  Borne 
to  my  nostrils  came  the  scent  of  wood  and  herb  and  dewy  earth,  while  up-stealing 
from  the  shadow  of  the  trees  below,  the  voice  of  the  brook  reached  me. 

And,  presently,  I  descended  into  the  shadows,  and,  walking  on  beside  the  brook, 
sat  me  down  upon  a  great  boulder;  and,  straightway,  my  weariness  and  hunger  for¬ 
gotten,  I  fell  a-dreaming. 

Truly  it  was  a  night  to  dream  in — a  white  night,  full  of  the  magic  of  the  moon. 
Slowly  she  mounted  upwards,  peeping  down  at  me  through  whispering  leaves, 
checkering  the  shadows  with  silver,  and  turning  the  brook  into  a  path  of  silver  for 
the  feet  of  fairies. 

And  so  I  dreamed  the  deathless  dreams  of  long-dead  poets  and  romancers,  wherein 
were  the  notes  of  dreamy  lutes,  the  soft  whisper  of  trailing  garments,  and  sighing 
voices.  I  dreamed  of  fauns  and  dryads,  and  of  the  young  Endymion  who,  on  just 
such  another  night,  in  just  such  another  leafy  bower,  waited  the  coming  of  his 
goddess. 


Now  as  I  sat  thus  I  heard  a  little  sound 
behind  me,  the  rustling  of  leaves,  and, 
turning  my  head,  beheld  one  who  stood 
half  in  shadow,  half  in  moonlight,  looking 
down  at  me  with  eyes  hidden  by  their 
lashes— a  woman  tall  and  fair,  and  strong 
as  Dian’s  self. 

Very  still  she  stood,  and  half  wistful, 
as  if  waiting  for  me  to  speak,  and  very 
silent  I  sat,  staring  up  at  her  as  she  had 
been  the  embodiment  of  my  dreams  con¬ 
jured  up  by  the  magic  of  the  night,  while 
from  the  mysteries  of  the  woods  stole 
the  soft,  sweet  song  of  a  nightingale. 

“Charmian?”  said  I  at  last,  speaking 
almost  in  a  whisper. 

“Charmian!”  said  I  again.  With  the 
word  I  rose.  “You  have  come,  then?” 

But  now  she  sighed  a  little,  and, 
turning  her  head  away,  laughed  very 
sweet  and  low — and  sighed  again. 

“Were  you  expecting  me?” 

“I — I  think  I  was — that  is — I — I  don’t 
know!”  I  stammered. 

“Then  you  were  not — very  surprised 
to  see  me?  ” 

“No.” 

“And  you  are  not — verv  sorry  to  see 
me?” 

“No.” 

“And — are  you  not  very — glad  to  see 
me?” 

“Yes.” 

HERE  there  fell  a  silence  between  us, 
yet  a  silence  that  was  full  of  leafy 
stirrings,  soft  night  noises,  and  the 
languorous  murmur  of  the  brook.  Pres¬ 
ently  Charmian  reached  out  a  hand, 
broke  off  a  twig  of  willow  and  began  to 
turn  it  round  and  round  in  her  white 
fingers,  while  I  sought  vainly  for  some¬ 
thing  to  say. 

“When  I  went  away  this  morning,” 
she  began  at  last,  looking'  down  at  the  , 
twig,  “I  did  n’t  think  I  should  ever  come 
back  again.” 

“No,  I — I  supposed  not,”  said  I 
awkwardly. 

“But,  you  see,  I  had  no  money.” 

“No  money?” 

“Not  a  penny.  It  was  not  until  I  had 
walked  a  long,  long  way,  and  was  very 
tired,  and  terribly  hungry,  that  I  found  I 
had  n’t  enough  to  buy  even  a  crust  of 
bread.” 

“And  there  was  three  pounds,  fifteen 
shillings,  and  six-pence  in  Donald’s  old 
shoe,”  said  I. 

“Sevenpence!”  she  corrected.  “I 
counted  it.” 

“Oh!”  said  I. 

She  nodded.  “And  in  the  other  I  found 
a  small,  very  curiously  shaped  piece  of 
wood.” 

“Ah — yes,  I  ’ve  been  looking  for  that 
all  the  week.  You  see,  when  I  made  my 
table,  by  some  miscalculation,  one  leg 
persisted  in  coming  out  shorter  than  the 
others,  which  necessitated  its  being 
shored  up  by  a  book  until  I  made  that 
block.” 

“Mr.  Peter  Vibart’s  Virgil  book!”  she 
said,  nodding  to  the  twig. 

“Y-e-s!”  said  I,  somewhat  discon¬ 
certed. 

“It  was  a  pity  to  use  a  book,”  she  went 


on,  still  very  intent  upon  the  twig,  ‘  even 
if  that  book  does  belong  to  a  man  with 
such  a  name  as  Peter  Vibart.” 

Now  presently,  seeing  I  was  silent,  she 
stole  a  glance  at  me,  and  looking,  laughed. 

“But,”  she  continued  more  seriously, 
“this  has  nothing  to  do  with  you,  of 
course,  nor  me,  for  that  matter,  and  I  was 
trying  to  tell  you  how  hungry — -how  hate¬ 
fully  hungry  I  was,  and  I  could  n’t  beg, 
could  I,  and  so — and  so  I — I — ” 

“You  came  back,”  said* I. 

“I  came  back.” 

“Three  pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  and — 
sevenpence  is  not  a  great  sum,”  said  I, 
“but  perhaps  it  will  enable  you  to  reach 
your  family.” 

“I  ’m  afraid  not;  you  see  I  have  no 
family.” 

“Your  friends,  then.” 

“I  have  no  friends;  I  am  alone  in  the 
world.” 

“Oh!”  said  I,  and  turned  to  stare 
down  into  the  brook,  for  I  could  think 
only  that  she  was  alone  and  solitary,  even 
as  I,  which  seemed  like  an  invisible  bond 
between  us,  whereat  I  felt  ridiculously 
pleased  that  this  should  be  so. 

“No,”  said  Charmian,  still  intent  upon 
the  twig,  “I  have  neither  friends  nor 
family  nor  money,  and  so — being  hungry 
— I  came  back  here,  and  ate  up  all  the 
bacon.” 

“Why,  I  had  n’t  left  much,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber.” 

“Six  slices!” 

Now,  as  she  stood,  half  in  shadow,  half 
in  moonlight,  I  could  not  help  but  be 
conscious  of  her  loveliness.  She  was  no 
pretty  woman;  beneath  the  high  beauty 
of  her  face  lay  a  dormant  power  that  is 
ever  at  odds  with  prett.iness,  and  before 
which  I  felt  vaguely  at  a  loss.  And  yet, 
because  of  her  warm  beauty,  because  of 
the  elusive  witchery  of  her  eyes,  the  soft, 
sweet  column  of  the  neck  and  the  sway 
of  the  figure  in  the  moonlight— because 
she  was  no  goddess,  and  I  no  shepherd  in 
Arcadia,  I  clasped  my  hands  behind 
me,  and  turned  to  look  down  into  the 
stream. 

“Indeed,”  said  I,  speaking  my  thought 
aloud,  “this  is  no  place  for  a  woman, 
after  all.” 

“No,”  said  she  very  softly. 

“No — -although,  to  be  sure,  there  are 
worse  places.” 

“Yes,”  said  she,  “I  suppose  so.” 

“Then  again,  it  is  very  far  removed 
from  the  world,  so  that  a  woman  must 
needs  be  cut  off  from  all  those  little  deli¬ 
cacies  and  refinements  that  are  essential 
to  her  existence.” 

“Yes,”  she  sighed. 

“Though  what,”  I  continued,  “what 
on  earth  would  be  the  use  of  a — harp,  let 
us  say,  or  a  pair  of  curling-irons  in  this 
wilderness,  I  don’t  know.” 

“One  could  play  upon  the  one  and 
curl  one’s  hair  with  the  other,  and  there 
is  a  deal  of  pleasure  to  be  had  from  both,” 
said  she. 

“Then  also,”  I  pursued,  “this  place,  as 
I  told  you,  is  said  to  be  haunted — not,” 
I  went  on,  “that  you  believe  in  such 
things,  of  course?  But  the  cottage  is 
very  rough,  and  ill  and  clumsily  fur¬ 


nished — though,  to  be  sure,  jt  might  be 
made  comfortable  enough,  and — •” 

“Well?”  she  inquired,  as  I  paused. 

“Then,”  said  I,  “God  forbid  that  I 
should  refuse  you  the  shelter  of  even  such 
a  place  as  this — so — if  you  are  homeless — 
stay  here — if  you  will — so  long  as  it 
pleases  you.” 

I  kept  my  eyes  directed  to  the  running 
water  at  my  feet  as  I  waited  her  answer, 
and  it  seemed  a  very  long  time  before 
she  spoke. 

“Are  you  fond  of  stewed  rabbit?” 

“Rabbit!”  said  I,  staring. 

“With  onions!” 

“Onions?” 

“Oh,  I  can  cook  a  little,  and  supper  is 
waiting.” 

“Supper?” 

“So  if  you  are  hungry — ” 

“I  am  ravenous!” 

“Then  why  not  come  home  and  eat  it?  ” 

“Home?” 

“Instead  of  echoing  my  words  and 
staring  the  poor  moon  out  of  countenance? 
Come,”  and,  with  the  word,  she  turned 
and  led  the  way  to  the  cottage.  And 
behold,  the  candles  were  lighted,  the 
table  was  spread  with  a  snowy  cloth,  and 
a  pot  simmered  upon  the  hob;  a  pot  that 
gave  forth  an  odor  delectable,  and  over 
which  Charmian  bent  forthwith,  and  into 
which  she  gazed  with  an  anxious  brow 
and  thrust  an  inquiring  fork. 

“I  think  it ’s  all  right!” 

“I’m  sure  of  it,”  said  I,  inhaling  the 
appetizing  aroma — “but,  pray,  where 
did  you  get  it?” 

“A  man  sold  it  to  me — he  had  a  lot  of 
them.” 

“Hum!”  said  I,  “probably  poached.” 

“I  bought  this  for  sixpence — out  of  the 
old  shoe.” 

“Sixpence? — then  they  certainly  were 
poached.  These  are  the  Cambourne 
Woods,  and  everything  upon  them — fish, 
flesh,  or  fowl,  living  or  dead — belongs  to 
the  Lady  Sophia  Sefton  of  Cambourne.” 

“Then — perhaps  we  had  better  not 
eat  it,”  said  she,  glancing  at  me  over  her 
shoulder — but,  meeting  my  eye,  she 
laughed.  And  so  we  presently  sat  down 
to  supper  and,  poached  though  it  may 
have  been,  that  rabbit  made  a  truly  noble 
end,  notwithstanding. 


CHAPTER  IX 

WHICH  RELATES  SOMEWHAT  OF  CHARMIAN 
BROWN 

WE  were  sitting  in  the  moonlight. 

“Now,”  said  Charmian,  staring 
up  at  the  luminous  heaven,  “let  us  talk.” 
“As  you  please.” 

“Very  well,  you  begin.” 

“Well — I  am  a  blacksmith.” 

“Yes,  you  told  me  so  before.” 

“And  I  make  horseshoes — ” 

“He  is  a  blacksmith,  and  makes  horse¬ 
shoes!”  said  Charmian,  nodding  at  the 
moon. 

“And. I  live  here,  in  this  solitude,  very 
contentedly;  so  that  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  I  shall  continue  to  live 
here,  and  make  horseshoes — though, 
really,”  I  broke  off,  “there  is  little  I  could 
tell  you  about  so  commonplace  a  person 
as  myself  that  is  likely  to  interest  you.” 

“No,”  said  Charmian,  “evidently 
not!”  Here  I  fancied  I  detected  the 
ghost  of  a  smile  upon  her  lips. 

“Then,”  said  I,  “by  all  means  let  us 
talk  of  something  else.” 


“Yes,”  she  agreed;  “let  us  talk  of  Cha 
mian  Brown.”  A  tress  of  hair  had  con 
loose,  and  hung  low  above  her  brow,  % 
in  its  shadow  her  eyes  seemed  moreelusb 
more  mocking  than  ever,  and,  while  0 
glances  met,  she  put  up  a  hand  and  begj 
to  wind  this  glossy  tress  round  and  rom 
her  finger. 

“Well,”  said  I,  “supposing  you  begin 
“But  is  she  likely  to  interest  you?” 
“I  thought  you  would  take  that  [( 
granted.” 

“A  woman  should  take  nothing  [, 
granted,  sir.” 

“Then,”  said  I,  “supposing  you  begin 
“I  ’ve  half  a  mind  not  to,”  she  1 
torted,  curling  the  tress  of  hair  agai 
and  then,  suddenly:  “What  do  you  thi 
of  Charmian  Brown?” 

“I  think  of  her  as  little  as  I  can.” 
“And  why,  pray?” 

“Because,”  said  I,  knocking  the  asln 
from  my  pipe,  “  because  the  more  I  thii 
about  her  the  more  incomprehensible  s! 
becomes.” 

“  Have  you  known  many  women?  ” 
“Verv  few,”  I  confessed,  “but — ■” 
“But?” 

“I  am  not  altogether  unfamiliar  wi 
the  sex — for  I  have  known  a  great  numb 
— in  books.” 

“Our  blacksmith,”  said  Chamiai 
addressing  the  moon  again,  “has  knoi 
many,  women — in  books!”  and  s! 
laughed. 

“  May  I  ask  why  you  laugh  at  me?” 
“Oh!”  said  she,  “don’t  you  know  thi 
women  in  books  and  women  out  of  bool 
are  no  more  the  same  than  day  and  nigl 
or  summer  and  winter?” 

“Of  that,”  said  I,  shaking  my  hea 
“I  am  not  so  sure.” 

“Then — personally — you  know  vs 
little  concerning  women?”  she  inquired 
“I  have  always  been  too  busy,”  said 
“Too  busy?”  she  repeated,  as  thouj 
she  had  not  heard  aright. 

“Much  too  busy!”  Now,  when  Isa 
this,  she  laughed,  and  then  she  frownf 
and  then  she  laughed  again. 

“You  would  much  rather  make  a 
horseshoe  than  talk  with  a  woma 
perhaps?  ” 

“Yes,  I  would.” 

“Oh!”  said  Charmian,  frowning  agai 
“You  see,”  I  explained,  “when  I  ma 
a  horseshoe  I  take  a  piece  of  iron  an 
having  heated  it,  I  bend  and  shape 
and  with  every  hammer-stroke  I  see 
growing  into  what  I  would  have  it — la 
sure  of  it,  from  start  to  finish;  now,  with 
woman.it  is — different.” 

“*You  mean  that  you  cannot  bend,  ai 
shape  her,  like  your  horseshoe?” 

“I  mean  that — that  I  fear  I  shot 
never  be  quite  sure  of  a  woman,  as  I  a 
of  my  horseshoe.” 

“Why,  you  see,”  said  Charmia 
beginning  to  braid  the  tress  of  hair, 
woman  cannot  be  said  to  resemble 
horseshoe — very  much,  can  she?” 

And,  in  a  little  while,  seeing  I  » 
silent,  sjie  condescended  to  glance  1 
wards  me: 

‘VThen  I  suppose,  under  the  circu 
stances,  you  have  never  been — in  love: 

“In  love?”  I  repeated,  and  droppi 
my  pipe.  “  The  Lord  forbid !  ” 

“Why,  pray?” 

“  Because  Love  is  a  disease — a  madne 
coming  between  a  man  and  his  $ 
work.” 

Charmian  rose,  and  stood  loob 
down  at  me  very  strangely. 

( Continued  on  page  HI) 


HOW  THE  STORY  HAS  PROGRESSED  SO  FAR 

HERETOFORE  content  with  his  simple  life  as  helper  to  George,  the  blacksmith, 
Peter  Vibart,  who  has  left  gay  London  to  earn  his  living  thus,  finds  his  thoughts 
strangely  upset  by  the  mysterious  Charmian.  He  has  fought  the  man  who  pursued 
her,  one  stormy  night,  to  the  cottage  in  the  Hollow,  where  Peter  lives,  but  Charmian, 
after  binding  up  his  wounds  disappears,  leaving  a  locket  and  a  note. 

For  the  first  time,  the  cottage  seems  lonely  and  as  Peter  goes  to  it  he  meditates 
on  his  uncle’s  strange  will,  which  disinherited  him  unless  he  marry  the  Lady  Sophia 
Sefton,  whom  he  has  never  seen;  on  the  villainous  gallant  whose  face  so  resembled 
Peter’s;  and  especially  on  the  beautiful  woman  who  fled  from  him  to  Peter’s  protec¬ 
tion,  and  who  called  herself  “Charmian  Brown.” 


Wm.  Middlestadt  reports  that  the  Witte  has 
replaced  forty  men  using  buck-saws.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  users  saw  as  much  as  forty  cords  a  day. 

Mr.  Witte  says  that  the  average  user  of  a 
Witte  Log  and  Tree  Saw  can  make  easily 
$50.00  a  day  with  the  outfit  and  so  confident 
is  he  that  he  offers  to  send  the  complete  com¬ 
bination  log  and  tree  saw  on  ninety  days’  free 
trial  to  anyone  who  will  write  to  him.  The 
trices  are  lowest  in  history  and  under  the 
method  of  easy  payments  spread  over  a  year 
only  a  few  dollars  down  puts  the  Witte  to  work 
’or  you. 

If  you  are  interested  in  making  more  money 
sawing  wood  and  clearing  your  place  at  small 
cost,  write  Mr.  Witte  today  at  the  Witte 
Engine  Works,  6802  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
™Mo.,  or  6802  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for 
lull  details  of  this  remarkable  offer.  You  are 
under  no  obligation  by  writing. 
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EASY  NOW  TO  SAW  LOGS 
AND  TELL  TREES 

WITTE  Log-Saw  Does  the  Work 
of  10  Men  at  1  20  the  Cost- 
Saws  40  Cords  a  Day 


A  log-saw  that  will  burn  any  fuel  and  de¬ 
liver  the  surplus  power  so  necessary  to  fast 
sawing  is  sure  to  show  every  owner  an  extra 
profit  of  over  $1,000.00  a  year. 

Such  an  outfit  is  the  Witte  Log-Saw  which 
has  met  such  sensational  success.  The  WICO 
Vlagneto  equipped  Witte  is  known  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  power  saws— fast  cutting,  with  a  natural 
'arm-swing”  and  free  from  the  usual  log-saw 
troubles.  It  burns  kerosene,  gasoline  or  dis¬ 
tillate  so  economically  that  a  full  day’s  work 
costs  only  twenty-two  cents. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women), robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered;  or  we 
can  make  your  hides  into  Oak  Tanned 
Harness  or  Slaughter  Sole  or  Bolt  Leath¬ 
er;  your  calfskins  into  Shoe  Leather. 

Colors,  Gun  Metal,  Mahogany,  Russet  or 
lighter  shade.  Calfskins  tanned  in  the 
lighter  shades  of  shoe  leather,  also 
make  elegant  stand  and  table  covers; 
great  for  birthday,  wedding  and  holi¬ 
day  gifts. 

LET  US  FIX  YOUR 
WORN  FURS 

freshen,  repair  and  reshape  them  if, 
needed.  Furs  are  very  light  weight,* 
therefore  it  would  cost  but  little  to  send  them  in  to  US 
by  Parcel  Post  and  get  our  estimate  ol  cost:  then  we 
■will  hold  them  aside  awaiting  your  decision.  If  you  say 
"go  ahead, ••  very  well;  we  will  do  so  and  hold  them 
free  of  storage  until  you  want  them.  If  you  say  “no," 
we  will  return  them  post-paid. 

Our  Illustrated  catalog  and  style  bock  combined  gives 
a  lot  of  useful  information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides.  About  our  safe  dyeing  process  on 
cow  and  horse  hides,  calf  and  fur  skins.  About  dressing 
fine  fur  skins  and  making  them  into  neckpieces,  mutls 
and  garments.  About  taxidermy  and  Head  Mounting. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave„  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


We  Want  Your  Cow 
or  Horse  Hide 

And  we  will  tan  and  make  you  a 
beautiful  Coat,  Robe  or  Mittens  to 
order.  We  make  and  remodel  ladies’ 
furs.  Prices  reasonable.  Samples 
and  Price  List  FREE. 

Galloway  Coats  and  Robes  for  Sale 
at  Wholesale  Prices.  All  work 
guaranteed. 

References  —  Citizens  State  Bank, 
Milford,  Ind. 

MILFORD  ROBE  &  TANNING  CO. 
237  Elm  Street,  Milford,  Ind. 


Mnnorc  are  >’ou  getting  full  value  for  your  Furs? 
tappers  Does  your  dealer  figure  half  profit?  Get 
ise,  sell  to  headquarters.  We  ask  that  you  ship  us  with 
our  own  price  and  assortment.  O.  Ferris  &  Co., 
lept.  A.  A.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


ALL  GIVEN  I 


This  handsome  lO  year 
f  guaranteed  Watch.  Chain 
„  and  Ring  or  large  Eastman 
Camera  yours  postpaid  for 
selling  only  20  bottles  high 
grade  LIQUID  PERFUME  at 
15c.  LIQUID  PERFUME  Is  the 
easiest  of  all  goods  to  s«ll. 
Order  Perfume  TODAY. 

BELL  PERFUME  CO.,  Dept.  E 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

.Select  from  44  Styles,  colors 
and  sizes  of  Ranger  Bicycles.  Ride,  exhibit 
and  make  money.  Delivered  tree,  express 
prepaid,  on  Approval. 

d«y  Ranger 

T  write  formarvelous  pricesand terms. 

^amps,  horns,  wheels,  parts. 
lc2D  equipment,  and  repairs  at  half  l- 
L3jal  price.  Save  $10  to $25  on  your  bicycle. 


The  Broad  Highway 
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“So!5 

head. 


very 


said  she,  throwing  back  her 
so,  superior  Mr,  Smith  thinks 
Love  a  trifle.” 

“My  name  is  Vibart,  as  I  think  you 
know,”  said  I,  stung  by  her  look  or  her 
tone,  or  both. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  seeming  to  look 
down  at  me  from  an  immeasurable 
altitude,  “but  I  prefer  to  know  him,  just 
now,  as  Superior  Mr.  Smith.” 

“As  you  will,”  said  I,  and  rose  also; 
but,  even  then,  though  she  had  to  look 
up  to  me,  I  had  the  same  inward  convic¬ 
tion  that  her  eyes  were  regarding  me 
from  a  great  height;  wherefore  I  attempt¬ 
ed — unsuccessfully — to  light  my  pipe. 

And  after  I  had  struck  flint  and  steel 
vainly,  Charmian  took  the  box  from  me, 
and,  igniting  the  tinder,  held  it  for  me 
while  I  lighted  my  tobacco. 

“Thank  you!”  said  I,  as  she  returned 
the  box,  and  then  I  saw  that  she  was 
smiling.  “Talking  of  Charmian  Brown 
— ”  I  began. 

“Do  you  really  wish  to  hear  about 
that  humble  person?” 

“Very  much!” 

“Then  you  must  know,  in  the  first 
place,  that  she  is  old,  sir,  dreadfully  old!” 

“But,”  said  I,  “she  really  cannot  be 
more  than  twenty-three — or  four  at  the 
most.” 

“She  is  just  twenty-one!”  returned 
Charmian,  rather  hastily,  I  thought. 

“Quite  a  child!” 

“No,  indeed — it  is  experience  that 
ages  one,  and  by  experience  she  is  quite — 
two  hundred!” 

“And,  being  of  such  a  ripe  age,  it  is 
probable  that  she,  at  any  rate,  has — been 
in  love.” 

“Scores  of  times!” 

“Oh!”  said  I,  puffing  very  hard  at  my 
pipe. 

“Or  fancied  so,”  said  Charmian. 

“That,”  I  replied,  “that  is  a 
different  thing!” 

“Now,  this  woman,”  Charmian  went 
on,  _  beginning  to  curl  the  tress  of  hair* 
again,  “hating  the  world  about  her  with 
its  shams,  its  hypocrisy,  and  cruelty,  ran 
away  from  it  all,  one  day,  with  a  villain.” 

“And  why  with  a  villain?” 

“ Because  he  was  a  villain!” 

“That,”  said  I,  “that  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand!” 

“No,  I  didn’t  suppose  you  would,” 
she  answered. 

“Hum!”  said  I,  rubbing  my  chin. 
“And  why  did  you  run  away  from  him?” 

“Because  he  was  a  villain.” 

“That  was  very  illogical!”  said  I. 

“But  very  sensible,  sir.”  Here  there 
fell  a  silence  between  us. 

“Did  you  love  him?”  said  I,  staring 
straight  in  front  of  me. 

“I — ran  .away  from  him.” 

44 And — do  you — love  him?” 

44 1  suppose,”  said  Charmian,  speaking 
very  slowly,  “I  suppose  you  cannot  under¬ 
stand  a  woman  hating  and  loving  a  man 
at  the  same  time?” 

“No,  I  can’t.” 

“Can  you  understand  one  glorying  in 
the  tempest  that  may  destroy  her,  riding 
a  fierce  horse  that  may  crush  her,  or  being 
attracted  by  a  will  strong  and  masterful, 
before  which  all  must  yield  or  break?  ” 

“I  think  I  can.” 

“Then,”  said  Charmian,  “this  man  is 
strong  and  wild  and  very  masterful,  and 
so — I  ran  away  with  him.” 

“And  do  you — love  him?”  We  walked 
on  some  distance  ere  she  answered: 

“I — don’t  kno^v.” 

“Not  sure,  then?” 

“No.” 

After  this  we  fell  silent  altogether,  yet 
once,  when  I  happened  to  glance  at  her, 
I  saw  that  her  lips  were  smiling;  and  I 
pondered  very  deeply  as  to  why  this 
should  be. 

(To  be  continued) 


I  am  a  loyal  friend  of  the  good  old 
American  Agriculturist  paper.  I  look 
for  it  every  week  as  I  do  my  meals  every 
day.— Mrs.  J.  Panneborer,  Pottsgrove, 
Pa. 


HONEST 
MERCHANDISE 


AT  AN 
AVERAGE 
OF 


ITS 

ACTUAL 

COST 


A  MILLION  dollars’  worth  of  fine  quality  army  goods  to  be 
sold  direct  to  the  people.  You  too  should  take  advantage 
of  these  bargains — but  whether  you  buy  or  not  send  for  our 
catalog  of  100  other  great  values. 

Remember — We  pay  all  postage ,  express  or  freight  charges. 
We  accept  money  orders  and  checks. 


OUR  GUARANTEE 

Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
We  want  your  future  business  and  your  friendship. 
Everything  you  buy  must  more  than  satisfy  you  or  we 
are  not  satisfied. 


AMERICA’S  BIGGEST  BLANKET  BARGAIN 

43^2  lb.  English  Army  Blankets. 

75%  to  95%  wool.  Guaranteed  to 
be  the  biggest  blanket  value  in 
America.  Value  is  $6.00  each. 


lot  zoo— A  select  lot  of  gray  and  brown  wool  blankets.  Some  plain, 
some  with  borders.  Size  64  x  84  inches.  Suitable  for  either  double 
or  smgle  beds.  Ideal  for  camping,  auto  and  carriage  robes  as  well  as 
for  household  use.  OUR  price  $2.75  each  postpaid. 

A  blanket  given  free  with  each  order  for  10  blankets . 


OILSKIN 

WATER¬ 

PROOF 

SUITS 

LOT  104 — 'Three 
piece  waterproof 
suits  containing 
hat,  coat  and  high 
bib  overall.  Fine 
for  the  wet  weather 
that  Is  coming. 
Famous  Alligator 
Brand.  Value  S3.50 
Sizessmall.  medium 
and  large.  State 
size.  OUR  price 
$3.50  per  suit  post¬ 
paid. 


LEATHER 

VEST 

OR 

JERKIN 


LOT  107 — These  wool  lined, 
sleeveless  leather  jerkins  are  both 
warm  and  serviceable.  Our  price 
is  one-third  of  their  actual  value. 
Sizes  33,  40,  42  and  44.  Be  sure  to 
state  size.  OUR  price  $2.95  each 
postpaid. 

LOT  108 — We  have  a  limited 
quantity  of  slightly  used  leather 
jerkins  that  have  been  dry  cleaned 
and  will  give  perfect  wear.  OUR 
price  $2.09  each  postpaid. 


HEAVY 

RAINCOAT 

A  well  made  coat  that  is 
warm  'and  perfectly 
waterproof 

LOT  105 — This  coat  is 
made  of  best  quality 
Government  materiel 
but  in  a  much  better 
style  than  Government 
coats.  Very  roomy  and 
well  fitting.  Fine  for 
either  dress  or  work. 
Will  give  many  years’ 
wear.  Value  810.00. 
Sizes  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44.  State  size.  OUR 
price  $5.75  each  post¬ 
paid. 


MEN’S  SIX- 
BUCKLE  ARCTICS 

LOT  122 — All  rubber  high  arctics; 
guaranteed  best  quality.  Double 
thick  soles.  Not  the  ordinary  4- 
buckle  but  high  6-buckle  arctics. 
Can  be  worn  over  the  Shoes  il  de¬ 
sired.  Sizes  8,  9.  10,  11  and  12, 
Worth  §6.00.  OUR  price  $2.95  pair 
postpaid. 


ARMY  TRENCH  SHOE 


LOT  102 — These  long  wearing, 
,  strong  trench  shoes 
cost  the  Govern¬ 
ment  about  $6.00 
pair.  You  can’t 
beat  them -for  farm 
work.  Sizes  7  to 
State  size. 
OUR  price 
$2.95  pair 
post¬ 
paid. 


Army  Style  Dress  Shoe 

LOT  102 — Famous  Rosenwasser 
Army  Dress  Shoe.  Made  of  pliable 
chrome  leather,  double  thick  soles 
broad  oak  leather  heels.  Do  not 
confuse  them  with  cheap  poor 
quality  shoes  that 
are  being  offered. 
Sizes  5  K  to  12. 
"'tate  size.  OUR 
Dries  $3.95  pair 
'  postpaid. 


SADDLES  THAT  COST 
U.  S.  $36.00  EACH 

Just  think  of  It!  They  never  were 
used.  Guaranteed  perfect 
LOT  101 — Standard  U  S.  Army 
high  quality 
Riding  Sad¬ 
dles  made  of 
finest  cow¬ 
hide  leather. 
Really  the 
cbance  of  a 
lifetime  to 
get  a  wonder¬ 
ful  saddle  at 
a  price  ridi¬ 
culously  low. 
OUR  price 
$7-95  each, 
ex  p  ress 
prepaid. 


ALL  WOOL 
ARMY 
TROUSERS 


LOT  117 — 
Well  tailored 
all  wool  olive 
drab  melton 
pants  with¬ 
out  cuffs. 
You  cannot 
get  a  better 
work  trouser. 
Order  at 
once.  Sizes 
30  to  42. 
State  size. 
OUR  price 
$2.95  each 
postpaid. 


ARMY  BRIDLES 
AND  HALTERS 

LOT  121 — Army  bridles  of  selected 
leather.  Steel 
bit.  Cost  Uncle 
Sam  about 
$8.00  e.'a  c  h . 
OUR  price 
$2.95  each 
postpaid. 

~“”"7srTc»c«i»5  LOT  122  — 

Steel  halter  chains,  heavy  steel 
links,  patent  snap.  OUR  price 
25c  each  postpaid. 


ARMY  HORSE 
COVERS 


Blanket  lined.  Waterproof. 
LOT  112 — Never  used.  Ileavy 
waterproof  duck  on.  outside  with 
soft  blanket  lining.  Value  about 
S3. 00.  OUR  price  $2.50  each 
postpaid. 


THREE  SPECIALS 

LOT  106— MEN’S  ALL-WOOL  SPORT  SWEATER 

Made  of  O  D.  government  knit  cloth.  Button  front,  two  pockets.  Just  what  golfers  and 
sportsmen  are  wearing.  Sizes  36  to  44.  State  size.  $3.25  each  postpaid. 


LOT  119— OFFICERS’  ALL-WOOL  FLANNEL  SHIRT 

Medium  weight,  double  front,  two  pockets,  double  elbows. 
Worth  $6.00.  Sizes  14  to  17. 


Well  made.  Big  and  roomy. 

$3.85  each  postpaid. 


LOT  118— ALL-WOOL  LACED  RIDING  BREECHES 

Made  of  O.  D.  government  melton.  Reinforced.  Well  made. 
28  to  42. 


Full  and  roomy.  Sizes 
$3.25  pair  postpaid. 


BRIERLEY,  KEENE  CO. 

SI  Wooster  Street,  New  York  City 

WE  WANT  BOTH  YOUR  FRIENDSHIP  AND  YOUR  BUSINESS 
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Aspirin 


Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 

Colds  Headache 

Toothache  Lumbago 

Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Pain,  Pain 

Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proven  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. _ 

NEW  LAMP  BURNS 
94%  AIR 

Beats  Electric  or  Gas 


"postpaid 
_  Ten  Years 

Ladies'  wrist  watch,small  thin  modeIe 

with  ribbon  bracelet, 

10  years.  Yours  f 

LIQUID  PERFUME  s. -  __  _  — -  ,  -- - 

value  —  everybody  buys.  Send  No  Money ,  just  name  and  address. 

BELL  PERFUME  COMPANY.  Dent.  C-iO  CHICAGO 


Aunt  Janet  Needs  Help 

And  Offers  a  Prize  for  the  Best  Answers 


American  Agriculturist,  February  9,  1924 


A  new  oil  lamp  that  gives  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  brilliant,  soft,  white  light,  even 
better  than  gas  or  electricity,  has  been 
tested  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  35 
leading  universities  and  found  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  10  ordinary  oil  lamps.  It  burns 
without  odor,  smoke  Or  noise — no  pump¬ 
ing  up,  is  simple,  clean,  safe.  Burns  94% 
air  and  6%  common  kerosene  (coal  oil). 

The  inventor,  R.  M.  Johnson,  642  N. 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  is  offering  to  send 
a  lamp  on  10  days’  FREE  trial,  or  even  to 
give  one  FREE  to  the  first  user  in  each 
locality  who  will  help  him  introduce  it. 
Write  him  to-day  for  full  particulars. 
Also  ask  him  to  explain  how  you  can  get 
the  agency,  and  without  experience  or 
money  make  $250  to  $500  per  month. 


Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  his 

whole  life  was  moulded  by  the 
books  he  read  as  a  boy.  The  man  or 
woman,  the  boy  or  girl,  who  likes  to  read, 
is  never  at  a  loss  for  something  to  do  and 
knows  how  to  use  the  “hidden  treasure 
that  lies  in  books.” 

To  those  who,  like  Lincoln  himself, 
work  hard  and  know  scanty  hours  for 
relaxation,  a  few  great  books,  rather  than 
a  changing  variety,  usually  represent  the 
favorite  reading  matter.  Faithful  friends, 
read  over  and  over  again,  their  worn 
bindings  bear  testimony  to  the  hard 
usage  they  have  known. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
the  hysterical  fiction  which  is  said  to  be 
all  a  part  of  the  “modern  trend” — what¬ 
ever  that  may  be.  Many  who  seem 
qualified  to  know  testify  that  our  boys 
and  girls  are  going  to  the  dogs.  They 
point  to  the  titles  of  the  “best  sellers” 
as  proof  of  what  the  modern  generation  is 
reading — and  thinking. 

It  might  come  as  somewhat  of  a  shock 
to  some  of  these  doleful  prognosticators  to 
read  the  recent  statistics  from  booksellers 
all  over  the  country,  who  report  that  their 
best  seller,  over  fiction  and  everything 
else,  has  for  some  months  been  Papini’s 
“Life  of  Christ.”  Books  of  biography, 
popular  science  and  history  are  often 
far  outselling  the  frothy  novels  so  widely 
advertised.  Libraries,  where  people  may 
borrow  a  book  and  return  it  at  little  or  no 
expense,  have  many  calls  for  light  fiction. 
But  apparently  when  people  buy  books, 
to  own  the  rest  of  their  lives,  they  want 
something  more  solid  and  worth  while. 

What  Can  She  Do  With  $5  ? 

All  this  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a 
letter  from  a  young  girl  in  New  York 
State,  asking  for  my  advice.  “Someone 
has  given  me  $5,”  she  writes,  “and  I’m 
to  use  it  on  books.  What  would  you 
advise,  Aunt  Janet?  Shall  I  put  it  all  in 
one  fine  book,  or  shall  I  buy  several 
different  ones — some  classics  in  cheap 
bindings  perhaps?  And  I  do  want  a 
good,  thrilling,  up-to-date  love  story. 
Is  there  one  that  will  last — that  I’ll 
want  to  read  a  year  from  now  or  even  in 
five  years?  Please  tell  me  how  to  spend 
that  $5 !  I  am  starting  a  library,  for  I  was 
given  a  pretty  bookcase  for  my  room  for 
Christmas,  and  this  is  the  biggest  con¬ 
tribution  yet  to  my  very  own  collection!  ” 
Aunt  Janet  wants  her  to  have  them  all 
— the  handsome  book,  nicely  bound,  the 
classics  and  the  love  story  too!  Indeed 
there  are  plenty  of  new'  love  stories  worth 
reading.  We  envy  the  people  who  once 
waited  breathlessly  for  each  installment 
of  the  stories  by  a  new  writer  named 
Charles  Dickens,  but  there  are  some 
mighty  fine  modern  novels  now  waiting 


their  turn  to  become  classics.  Aunt  Janet 
would  never  advise  any  girl  to  drop  the 
love  stories  entirely  from  the  list. 

Please  Advise  Aunt  Janet! 

But  it’s  quite  a  problem  to  spend  that 
$5  and  after  thinking  it  over  some  time, 
I  decided  I’d  like  some  advice  too.  That 
gave  me  another  idea  and  I  sought  out 
the  head  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
Book  Department,  with  the  result  that 
in  return  for  the  best  advice  you  send 
me,  I  can  offer  a  little  gift. 

To  the  writer  of  the  best  letter  advising 
us  how  to  spend  $5  lor  books,  I  will 
send  with  my  compliments  a  copy  of 
ROLLING  ACRES,  a  delightful  story  of 
modern  farm  life,  and  A  VIRGINIA 
SCOUT,  a  book  which  combines  sound 
historical  fact  with  a  charming  romance 
of  early  Colonial  Days.  To  the  writers 
of  the  two  next  best  letters,  I  will  send 
one  of  these  books.  If  any  letters  tie  for 
first  place,  both  will  get  the  same  award 
and  this  holds  true  with  the  second  awards 
too.  No  letter  should  be  more  than  250 
words  in  length.  Mention  wrhich  book 
you  prefer  if  you  win  second  place. 

Address  your  letters  to  Aunt  Janet,  c/o 
The  American  Agriculturist. 

Hoping  to  hear  all  about  your  favorites 
— I  wonder  how  many  will  choose  the 
same  ones  I  like? — Always  yours, 

QawJ" 


ORDER  IT  NOW! 

A  BEST  seller — our  book  of  Spring 
Fashions,  which  is  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  woman  who  does  her  own 
sewing.  A  page  of  hats,  children’s  pat¬ 
terns,  appealing  indoor  frocks,  embroidery 


FREE!  A  52-Pc.  FULL  SIZE  DINNER  SET 

WE  TRUST  YOU.  NO  MONEY  NEEDED.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 

SELL  ONLY  lO  BOXES  OF  SOAP, 

leach  box  containing  7  cakes  fine  Toilet  Soap,  and  with  every  box,  give  as  premiums  to  each  Dur- 
cnaser  allof  the  following  articles:  a  Pound  of  Baking  Powder.  Bottle  Perfume,  BoxTalcum  Pow¬ 
der.  6 Teaspoons,  Pair  of  Shears  and  a  Package  of  Needles  (as  per  Plan2351)  and  this  artistic  lloral 
Decorated  Dinner  Set  is  Yours.  Many  other  attractive  offers  and  hundreds  of  useful  Prem¬ 
iums  suchas  Wearing  Apparel.  Linen  Sets,  Furniture,  etc.  We  also  pay  large OashOommission. 


Special  Free  Present 

We  give  a  full  size  7-Pc.  Gran¬ 
ite  Set — Dish  Pan,  Preserve  Ket¬ 
tle,  Sauce  Pan,  Pudding  Pan, 
Pie  Pan,  Jelly  Cake  Pan  and 
Basting  Spoon,  FREE  of  cost  in 
addition  to  Dinner  Set,  if  you 
order  promptly.  We  also  give 
presents  for  appointing  agents. 


We  Pay  The  Freight 

Allowing  plenty  of  time  for  you 
to  examine,  deliver  and  collect. 

BIG  PRICE  REDUCTIONS 
ON  ALL  GOODS. 

You  advance  no  money. _  We  trust 
you.  Y ou  have  nothing  to  risk. 
Write  today  for  our  Big  FREE 
Agents  Outfit.  Don’t  delay. 


THE  FERRY  G.  MASON  CO.,  429  Culvert  & 5th  St. Cincinnati,  O.  Founded,! 897, 


designs  for  linens,  underclothes  or  any 
possible  use — all  within  the  covers  of  one 
book. 

It  costs  only  10c  and  every  page  will 
give  you  an  idea  worth  more  than  that. 
Send  10c  in  stamps  or  coin  (wrap  coin 
carefully)  to  Pattern  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


TRY  THESE  RECIPES 

Pink  Ribbon  Cake 

Add  1  tablespoon  water  to  the  yolk  of  1 
egg  and  beat  till  light.  Cream  1  table¬ 
spoon  shortening  with  1  cup  sugar,  add  1 
cup  milk,  2  cups  flour  sifted  with  2  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder  and  fold  in  the  egg 
last.  Flavor  to  taste.  Fill  two  layer  cake 
pans,  color  the  remaining  batter  pink  and 
fill  the  third  pan.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven 
and  frost  with  plain  white  frosting,  using 
the  pink  layer  in  the  middle. 

Salmon  Loaf 

One  can  salmon,  picked  up  fine  with  a 
fork,  6  crackers  rolled  fine,  1  egg,  y2  cup 
milk,  butter  size  of  a  walnut,  yi  teaspoon 
red  pepper,  salt  to  taste.  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  45  minutes  and  serve  hot. — 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Anderson. 


Feet 
Corns  Bunions 


Send  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 
send  you  large  size  can  of  Corona  Heal¬ 
ing  Ointment on20Days’F ree Trial .  Try 
it  on  Chillblains,  Corns,  Bunions,  Cuts, 
Burns  or  Wounds  of  any  kind. 

CORONA 

is  different  from  any  other  preparation. 

It  is  made  from  oils  extract¬ 
ed  from  wool  of  sheep— wonder¬ 
fully  healing.  If  after  trial  you 
6nd  it  the  greatest  healing  oint¬ 
ment  you  ever  used,  send  65c  in 
payment  at  end  of  20  days— if 
not,  you  won’t  owe  us  a  cent 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  11  ,  Kenton,  Ohio 


LaGrippe 

Influenza 

Pneumonia 


Keep  strong.  Be  — 

healthy  and  free  from  winter  complaints. 
Hill’s  Cascara  Bromide  Quinine  is  the 
quickest  acting,  most  dependable  cold 
remedy.  What  Hill’s  does  for  millions  it 
will  do  for  you.  Get  red  box  bearing  Mr. 
Hill’sportrait.  <kvu^Price30cen,s- 

CASCARA  J|qI!N  IN  E 

W.H.HILL  CO. 


(B-2G3) 

DETROIT.  MICH, 


IX 


Thrice  Daily 

SCOTT  S 
EMULSION 

is  of  Great  Value 
To  a  nursing  Mother 


Depend  upon  it,  noth • 
ing  is  “just  as  good”  as 
SCOTT'S  EMULSION 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  23-51 


Take  a  Trip  to 

BERMUDA 

During  Your  Slack  Season 

Only  2  Days  From  New  York 

Nature’s  Fairyland 

(Average  Yearly  Temperature  70°) 

ALL  OUTDOOR  SPORTS 
MODERN  HOTELS— NO  PASSPORTS 

Sailings  Twice  Weekly 

From  New  York  Weds.  &  Sats. 

VIA  PALATIAL,  TWIN-SCREW 
OIL-BURNING  TRANSATLANTIC  LINERS 

S.S.  “FORT  VICTORIA”  and 
S.S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE” 

Landing  passengers  and  their  luggage  direct  on 
the  dock  at  Hamilton,  avoiding  three  to  four  miles 
transfer  by  tender  with  its  consequent  inconve¬ 
nience  and  delay. 


ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL,  St.  Georges,  Bermuda 

Finest  Cuisine  and  Service,  Tennis,  Golf,  Maifnli 
cent  Tiled  Swimming  Pool 


For  Illustrated  Booklets,  write  to 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  N.Y.,  or  Any  Local  Tourist  Agent 


fi&ndsoitve 

GIVEN 


Wrist  Waick 


.  _  _ 

Guaranteed  Time 
“^^er.  Given  for  selling  o® 
0  cards  of  Dress  Snapy*:' 
teners  at  10c  per  card.  Bas*t 
Sold.  EARN  BIG 
OR  PREMIUMS.  Order  >’»"! 
cards  TO-DAY.  Send  no  monel’ 
trust  you  till  goods  are  sold. 
AMERICAN  SPECIALTY  CO. 
I'.ox  19-2  Lancaster,  f* 


WANT  MORE  M ON 


Our  agents  make  big  profits  on  Soap  and  toilet  urtlei « 
Get  free  sample  case  offer.  . 

HO-RO-CO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  2729  Dodier  St.,  St.  ■ 
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Brings  this  Ranjie 
Direct  frornFactor? 


4  Hour  Shipments 


Pay  balance  m  small  month¬ 
ly  payments.  200  other  late  style3 
in  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces  to 
select  from.  Save  %  to  yi  on  your 
order  and  get  the  finest  quality  in 
America.  500,000  satisfied  customers 
say  Kalamazoo  direct-to-you  is  best. 

FREE  Bargain  Book 
Sensational  values  on  every  page. 
30  days  free  trial.  Quick,  safe  de¬ 
livery.  Bank  Bond  Guarantee. 
Your  money  back  without  ques¬ 
tion.  Send  today. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
803  RochesterAve.,  Kalamazoo,Mich, 


A  K&lcXKVaZOQ 

Direct  to  You 


The 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set 
,  ,  , ,  comprises  a  4,  434  or  5  foot  iron  enameled 
“Pride  ro11  rim  bath  tub-  one  19  inch  roll  rim 
enameled  flat.-baci.  lavaiory,  and  a  syphon 
action,  wash-down  water  closet  with 
porcelain  tank  and  oak  post  hi-  ce  seat;  all 
china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated  traps 
and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings.  J.  M. 
SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc.,  254  W.  34  St., 
Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Send  for 
Catalog  40 


—RADIO— 

SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE 
MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG 

TIMES  SQ.  AUTO  SUPPLY  GO.  me. 
MAIL  ORDER  DEPT. 

1743  BROADWAY  at  56th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Cffi?  Sent  Gn 

Up£5  trial 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION 

to  send  well  made,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $24.95. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Make3 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  shows  large 
capacity,  easy  running  New  L.S. 
Model.  See  our  easy 

Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Bowlasa»i<ary;mar»e!,easilycleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  Western  orders  from  Western 

points 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3052  Bain  bridge,  N.  Y. 


Ownlour  Ownlloluier 

How  the  feet  begin  to  patter  and  the 
hands  begin  to  clap  when  the  teasing 
harmonies  from  that  magical  mouth 
organ  come  sweeping  over  thefootlights! 

FOOTLIGHTS 

HARMONY 

For  the  amateur  show,  the  dance  or 
party,  the  Hohner  makes  the  kind  of 
music  everybody  likes.  Get  one—you  can 
learn  to  play  it  in  an  hour.  Asky  our  dealer 
for  the  Hohner  Free  Instruction  Book; 
if  he  is  out  of  them,  write,  “M.  Hohner, 
New  York.”  Hohner  Harmonicas  are 
sold  everywhere — 50c  up. 


UOHNER 

Harmonicas 


atents 


Write  today  for  free  instruction 
book  and  Record  of  Invention 
ir  ,  .  .  blank.  Send  sketch  or  model 

rprf  erlotJal ,0P|nicm.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Regis- 
At enl ,  LawVer.  Security  Savings  &  Com’l  Bank 
igton  TSUy  across  street  fr' 


from  Patent  Office,  Wash- 


REES,  PLANTS  SHRUBS  0uar3nte*d.  dlr«t  from 

iew n«  u’  (mover.  Lowest  prices. 

nnip  ,ur-  Worcester  hardy  Peach  and  Ohio  Beaut , 
,URSP»rr.flai29nS^B-00k  FREE.  WOODLAWN 
^RaERJES,  933  Garson  Avem  ~  ' 


Avenue,  Rochester,  N.*Y. 


Your  Pattern  Is  Here 


Do  you  notice  the  dia¬ 
gram  for  No.  19^0?  All 
cut  in  one  piece!  4  bit  of 
ruffling  and  a  picot-edged 
ribbm  for  the  sash  com¬ 
pletes  the  frock,  which 
girls  of  any  age  or  build 
could  wear  becomingly. 
No.  1924  cuts  in  sizes 
It,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  Size  8  requires 
1  yards  of  36-inch 
material.  Price  12c. 


There  has  never 
been  a  more  usefid 
apron  style  than  No. 
1444,  nor  one  easier 
to  make.  It  cuts  in 
sizes  36,  40  and  44 
inches  bust  measure, 
size  36  requiring  2 
yards  of  36-inch 
material  with  8% 
yards  of  binding. 
Cut  several  at  once 
— it  saves  time! 
Price  12c,  in  stamps 
or  coin  ( always 
wrap  coin  carefully, 
stamps  are  safer). 


1664 


A  frock  that  is 
simple  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  but  decidedly 
effective  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  is  No. 
180 It.  You  could 
make  it  in  the  day¬ 
time  and  wear  it  that 
evening.  The  dia¬ 
gram  tells  the  story. 
Black  satin  is  popu¬ 
lar  and  so  are 
figured  or  plain 
crepes.  No.  1804- 
cuts  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  takes  2Jf,  yards 
36-inch  material. 
Price  12c. 


I&ZQ 


JV e  specialize 
in  easy-to-make 
patterns  and  No. 

1820  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the 
rule.  Notice  the 
odd  belt,  effect. 

The  blouse  cuts 
in  one  piece  and 
the  belt  is  added 
to  shape  it  in. 

Pattern  1820 
cuts  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches 
bust  measure. 

Size  36  takes 
only  1 34  yards  of 
36-inch  m  aterial. 

Price  12c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
numbers  and  sizes  very  clearly;  enclose  proper 
remittance,  and  mail  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

What  10c  Will  Buy:  A  copy  of  our  big 
Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  Book.  More  than 
a  pattern  catalogue,  it  is  really  a  dictionary  of 
style.  You  need  one  to  consult  for  dozens  of 
dressmaking  purposes.  It  is  only  10  cents  a 
copy — add  the  amount  to  your  order. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT— 

Left-over  chicken  will  combine  well 
with  macaroni.  Cook  with  a  white  sauce 
and  season  well. 

*  4: 

Vegetables,  unlike  the  hired  man,  will 
work  for  you  much  better  if  you  let  them 
keep  their  jackets  on.  Cook  potatoes  this 
way,  and  other  vegetables  too,  if  you  can. 


m 


The  Andes  3-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace 
has  a  Grate  that  can  be  taken  out  and 
replaced  without  tools  while  the  fire  is 
going  full  blast.  This  is  only  one  of  its 
many  exclusive  advantages. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 
Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  PipeFurnaces. 


UPdpeiwPdint 

CATALOG 


The  big  new  1924  Independent 
Catalog  offers  hundreds  of 

Astounding*  Values 

in  fine  Wall  Papers,  Paints  and  decorat* 
ing  materials  to  beautify  your  home. 
Over  100  actual  wall  paper  samples. 

NATIONAL  REPUTATION— FACTORY.TO. 
YOU  PRICES — mean  highest  grade,  reliable  IN¬ 
DEPENDENT  GUARANTEED  PRODUCTS 
at  a  saving  of  at  least  50%.  A  half  million  satis- 
fied  customers  have  shared  in  these  great  savings 
-WHY  NOT  YOU  ? 

A  Few  of  the  Bargain* 


Wall  Paper,  per  roll  .  4c  to  35c 
House  Paint,  per  gal.,  in  bbls.  $1 .95 
Window  Shades,  3x5,  each  50c 
White  Enamel,  per  gallon  $3.55 
Floor  Varnish,  per  gallon  .  $2.95 
Brushes  .  ,  18c  up 

Congoleum  Rugs,  9x  12, $15*95 
Samtas,  per  1 2  yard  roil,  $4.85 


INDEPENDENT 

PRODUCTS 

Standard  Quality  and 
Exclusive  Design. 
Orders  shipped" within 
24  hours. 

EVERY  ARTICLE 

in  catalog  guaranteed  to 
be  satisfactory  or  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 


Send  For  Your  Copy  Today! 

You  need  this  book,  lr’s  chuck  full  of  big  money¬ 
saving  values.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  below,  mail 
it  to  us  today,  and  one  of  these  big  Bargain  Cata¬ 
logs  will  be  forwarded  FREE  by  return  mail. 

Independent  Wall  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  J  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


COUPON— 

InJrpendenr  Wall  Paper  Company ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Dept.  J 

Please  send  me  free  of  charge  your  1924  Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Catalogue. 
NAME _ _ _ _ _  R  F.  0. _ 


_ TOWN _ 


-STATEU 


WRITE  TODAY  t- SAVE  ONE-HALF 


EARN  $1 1 0  TO  $250  MONTHLY,  W, 

tion  guaranteed  after  completion  of  3  months’  home  study 
course  or  money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  G*84. 

Stand.  Business  Training  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


- SEUT  POSTPAID 


Cards  at  15c 

you-writa  today, 


ic.  Extra  Prize  for  promptness.  Wa  tru-t 

r,  SUN  MF8.C0.DEPL,261  CHICAGO 
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American  Agriculturist,  February  9,  1924 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


NO  IMPROVEMENT  IN  GEN¬ 
ERAL  MARKET  SITUATION 


IT  is  very  discouraging  to  review  the  present 
market  situation  if  one  is  trying  to  pick  up 
some  optimism  to  pass  on  to  country  shippers. 
The  market  situation  has  been  so  dull  and  un¬ 
interesting  through  the  entire  winter  that  it 
has  been  the  hopes  of  receivers  as  well  as  ship¬ 
pers  that  weather  conditions  would  so  turn 
that  prices  would  react  favorably  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Blit  in  spite  of  the  good  wishes  of  all 
concerned  we  still  continue  to  have  extremely 
mild  weather  for  New  Y  ork  City,  in  fact  the 
whole  week  ending  February  2  was  more  like 
spring  than  the  dead  of  winter. 

The  mild  weather  has  permitted  steady 
movement  of  produce  with  the  result  that 
there  have  been  no  decided  delays  of  freight 
shipment,  consequently  the  market  has  had  a 
fairly  steady  supply  and  with  weakened  de¬ 
mand  due  to  the  mild  weather,  prices  have 
reacted  very  poorly. 


POTATO  MARKET  WEAKENS 


What  has  been  said  in  the  previous  para¬ 
graph  is  especially  true  of  potatoes.  It  is  not 
very  likely  that  the  potato  market  will  be  any 
stronger  than  it  is  right  now.  As  one  market 
man  told  us  this  morning,  “There  are  too  many 
potatoes  around  for  the  market  to  strengthen 
to  any  degree.”  Tha*t  is  the  whole  situation  in 
a  nutshell.  Another  old-time  potato  man  who 
deals  in  eastern  Long  Island  stock  with  offices 
at  Riverhead,  told  your  market  reporter  this 
morning  that  there  are  “lots  of  potatoes.” 
The  reserves  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long 
Island  are  estimated  anywhere  from  350  cars 
to  700  cars.  Estimates  do  not  mean  much, 
however,  when  they  come  from  potato  buyers, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  reserve  stocks  are  quite 
heavy.  During  the  past  week  we  received  a 
letter  from  a  Steuben  County  grower  who 
wanted  to  know  if  it  was  wise  to  hold  for  $1 
a  bushel.  If  he  is  waiting  for  the  New  York 
market  to  drive  his  prices  up  to  $1  and  is  hold¬ 
ing  his  potatoes  for  that,  he  is  sailing  too  close 
to  the  wind  to  be  safe.  If  he  can  get  75c  or 
80c  he  had  better  ease  off  some  of  his  holdings. 
January  carlot  shipments  for  1924  were  the 
highest  of  any  years  for  the  same  month,  which 
indicates  that  the  crop  has  been  a  good  one. 
Long  Island  potatoes  during  the  past  week 
went  down  from  $1.20  to  $1.15  a  bushel  at 
Riverhead.  “States”  are  asking  $1.75  per  100 
pounds  and  $2.75  per  150  pounds  sack  de¬ 
livered. 


CABBAGE  MARKET  NO  BETTER 


CIDER  PRESSES- 


Farquhar  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 


are  strongly  built,  have  heavy  pressure 
and  get  the  maximum  amount  of  cider. 


Easily  installed,  occupy  little  space  and 
are  operated  with  average  labor  and 
farm  power. 

Built  in  sizes  for  best  custom  work;  for 
canning,  preserving  and  vinegar  factories. 
Requires  small  investment;  low 
operating  costs  and  pays  hand¬ 
some  dividends. 


Ask  lor  Bulletin  and  Rock 
Bottom  Price 


York,  Pa. 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.  ag 

Limited  j 

Box  131 


Write  for  our 
new  Implement  Book  and 
read  what  is  said  of  the 
New  Potato  Digger  and  Lime  Sower. 


Over  800,000  farmer  customers 
save  moneybuyingtheir  Fence, 

Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing  and 
Paints  from  this  Bargain  Book. 

^  *ow  Pr>ces  and  high  quality 

■a  '  can’t  be  beat,  and  besides 

I  Still  Pay  the  Freight 

I  My  Direct-from- Factory  Plan  of  Dealing 

I  saves  all  unnecessary  costs— means  a  clear  _ _ 

I  saving  to  you  of  1-3  or  more.  Get  Free  Book— see 
I  for  yourself  before  you  buy. 

I  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. ,  D«pt.SOf>gCI»VBland,  Ohio 


less  dull.  On  an  average  $25  a  ton  seems  to  be 
the  average  price  prevailing  at  loading  points. 

There  is  something  radically  wrong  in  mar¬ 
keting  cabbage,  however.  Last  week  we  vis¬ 
ited  several  vegetable  stores  in  one  of  the  Long 
Island  suburban  towns  outside  of  Long  Island 
City.  The  Italian  storekeeper  asked  7c  a 
pound  for  cabbage,  which  is  $140  a  ton.  He 
said  cabbage  was  awfully  scarce.  Your  re¬ 
porter  told  him  that  there  was  lots  of  cabbage 
and  we  would  be  glad  to  put  him  in  touch  with 
growers  who  would  sell  him  all  he  wanted  for 
a  quarter  of  what  he  was  asking.  He  simply 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  said  something 
about  it  being  Danish  cabbage,  imported.  Of 
course,  we  knew  that  it  was  nothing  but  State 
Danish  cabbage.  Even  if  it  were  imported, 
there  is  a  very  little  bit  coming  in,  nevertheless 
$140  a  ton  or  7c  a  pound  is  way  out  of  sight. 
It  is  just  a  price  boosting  on  the  part  of  these 
local  storekeepers  who  are  mostly  Italians,  that 
keep  consumption  down.  Poor  people  can  not 
afford  to  buy  cabbage  when  a  head,  hardly 
bigger  than  a  man’s  two  fists,  costs  25c. 

Department  of  Agriculture  reports  indicate 
that  the  Wisconsin  crop  has  been  fairly  well 
cleaned  up.  Repox-ts  indicate  that  about  95 
per  cent,  of  the  holdings  have  moved.  South¬ 
ern  cabbage  is  coming  in  in  very  good  condi¬ 
tion,  especially  from  Florida.  The  recent  cold 
snaps  are  reported  to  have  caused  some  damage 
in  Texas  and  Carolina.  Both  of  these  States 
ship  a  large  quantity  of  cabbage  to  the  New 
York  market.  The  plantings  in  the  southern 
States  hre  much  heavier  than  a  year  ago,  al¬ 
though  not  as  heavy  as  the  year  previous.  It 
is,  therefore,  very  likely  that  northern  cabbage 
will  not  have  a  chance  to  reach  the  high  prices 
of  a  year  ago  in  spite  of  the  damage  done  by 
frost.  Of  course,  we  can’t  foresee  what  the 
weather  will  be  and  that  is  the  controlling 
factor  on  the  future  market.  Severe  freezes 
and  one  bad  blizzard  or  severe  storm  may 
change  things  all  around. 


Pea  Beans  range  from  $5.25  to  6  for  very  choice; 
red  kidneys  are  quoted  at  $7.35  for  most  choice 
stock. 


average  run,  24  to  25cfflats,  fresh,  fancy,  21% 
to  22}^c;  flats,  fresh,  fair  to  good,  19  to 


POULTRY  MARKET  WEAKENS 


Warm  weather  and  a  fairly  liberal  supply 
continues  to  keep  the  cabbage  market  more  or 


The  live  poultry  market  on  fowls  has  taken 
a  downward  turn,  due  primarily  to  lower  con¬ 
sumption  which  at  this  time  seems  to  be  un¬ 
usually  light.  It  is  reported  that  the  Jewish 
people,  who  are  heavy  buyers  of  live  poultry, 
are  not  buying  as  heavily  as  usual.  Live  chickens 
are  in  light  supply  and  the  demand  bids  to  con¬ 
tinue  firm.  There  has  been  some  active  trading 
in  express  fowls  as  well  as  express  chickens 
and  broilers  which  have  been  in  extremely  light 
supply  and  meet  a  strong  demand.  Colored 
fowls  via  express  are  bringing  from  26  to  28c; 
Leghorns  via  express  24  to  25c;  choice  chickens 
via  express  28  to  32c  with  average  run  24  to  25c. 
Express  broilers  are  bringing  from  40  to  45c. 

The  dressed  poultry  market  is  quite  dull. 
The  season  is  getting  late  and  most  of  the 
chickens  that  are  coming  in  are  little  better 
than  stags.  With  a  wide  range  in  quality  we 
have  a  similar  wide  range  in  prices. 


DRESSED  MEAT  AND  LIVE  STOCK 


Live  calves  have  been  in  rather  light  supply 
with  a  result  that  the  market  has  maintained 
a  fairly  firm  tone.  The  market  on  live  lambs 
has  been  fairly  steady  There  has  been  little 
or  no  change  in  the  sheep  market,  except  for 
very  common  stock  which  has  been  hard  to 


move. 


Due  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  is  much 
larger  than  the  demand  for  country  dressed 
veal,  there  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  downward 
trend  to  that  market,  with  a  result  that  it 
closed  from  1  to  2c  weaker.  Market  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  there  may  be  an  upward  turn 


MARKET  BETTER  ON  NEARBY  EGGS 


EXPORT  TRADE  HELPS  APPLES 


Activity  in  the  export  trade  is  the  only 
encouraging  feature  in  the  apple  market. 
Otherwise  the  outlook  is  pretty  dull.  The 
weather  is  decidedly  unfavorable  for  consump¬ 
tion  and  the  heavy  crop  of  boxed  from  the 
West  is  being  dumped  on  the  New  York  market 
with  the  result  that  things  look  pretty  blue. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
western  cooperative  merchandizing  plans, 
nevertheless  those  fellows  are  dumping  their 
stock  on  the  New  York  market  with  the  result 
that  it  is  knocking  the  props  out  from  under 
the  prices  and  materially  hurting  the  barreled- 
apple  trade.  Small  fruit  stands  prefer  the 
boxed  stock,  due  to  its  attractive  appearance 
and  convenience  in  handling. 


There  is  a  much  better  movement  of  fresh 
nearby  stock  and  moderate  arrivals  of  fresh 
eggs  have  been  clearing  reasonably  well. 
However,  advices  from  the  weather  bureau 
indicate  that  higher  temperatures  are  to  be 
expected  throughout  the  producing  sections, 
which,  with  western  advices  for  a  weaker  mar¬ 
ket,  have  caused  the  speculators  to  withdraw. 
However,  on  fresh  nearbys  the  tone  of  the 
market  is  very  satisfactory.  During  the  past 
week  the  movement  in  the  egg  market  has 
been  the  best  since  the  latter  part  of  November. 


BUTTER  MARKET  BETTER 


NO  CHANGE  IN  BEANS 


Values  continue  to  maintain  their  previous 
standing  in  the  dried-bean  market.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  the  chain  stores  to  put  dried  beans 
up  in  cartons.  This  form  of  package  is  a  whole 
lot  easier  to  handle,  makes  a  more  attractive 
display,  has  the  advantage  of  being  free  from 
dust  and  rarely  shows  the  effect  of  climatic 
changes.  Domestic  Marrows  are  quoted  from 
$10.25  to  10:50  for  average  stock;  domestic 


TOBACCO  HOMESPUN  an°d 

recipe  tree.  Hand-picked  chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10,  $2.50. 

TOBACCO  GROWERS  UNION,  MURRAY,  KY. 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 


The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to  eastern  farmers 
sold  on  January  31: 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uneandlecl,  extras  . 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . . 

Extra  firsts . 

Firsts  . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . . 

Hennery  browns,  extras .  . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras  . 
Pullets  No.  1 . .  . 


New  York 
50  to  52 
49)4  to  50 
49 

47  to  48 
40  to  41 
32  to  39 
49  to  50 


Buffalo- 


Phila. 


45  to  47 


43 

40 


46 


42  to  44 
38  to  40 


Butter  (cents  per  pound) 


Creamery  (salted)  high  score 

Extra  (92  score) . . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest .... 
Good  to  prime 


51  Yi  to  52 
51 

50  to  50  Yi 
47  4  to  49)1 


53  to  54 
49  to  50 
43  to  48 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


U.  S.  Grades  Old  Grade  Standards 


Timotty  No.  2. 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed . 
Alfalfa,  second  cutting .  .  . 
Oat  Straw  No.  1 . 


$26  to  27 
24  to  25 
16  to  19 
26  to  27 
30  to  32 
15 


$17  to  18  $26.50  to  27.50 
.  24  to  25 


26  to  27 
’  i7  to  is 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy  .  .  . 

Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor . 

Chickens,  colored  fancy . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 


26  to  28 
24  to  25 
28  to  32 
22  to  25 


25  to  27 
20  to  22 
22  to  24 
19  to  21 


27  to  28 
23  to  25 
33  to  35 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 


Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes . 
Hogs,  Yorkers . 


13  to  16')> 
4  to  4J 4 
9y2  to  U}/2 
4  !/2  to  7)4 
7)4  to  7)n 


MILK  PRICES 


Prices  of  February  for  the  3%  milk  in  the 
200  mile  zone  are  as  follows:  Dairymen) 
League  Co-Operative  Association,  class  ) 
$2.33  per  hundred.  The  Non-Pooling  Co. 
Operative  Association,  flat  price,  $2.30;  class  1, 
$2.35.  Sheffield  Producers,  $2.35  per  hundred, 


HAY  MARKET  QUIET 

The  hay  market  is  easy  and  somewhat  un¬ 
settled.  There  is  only  a  moderate  demand, 
Supplies  on  No.  1  stock  are  rather  scarce, 


Suffolk  County,  Long  Island, 
the  “Aroostook”  of  New  York 


{Continued  from  page  127) 


Although  there  has  been  no  material  change 
in  prices,  nevertheless  there  is  a  much  steadier 
feeling  in  the  butter  market  as  we  go  to  press. 
A  number  of  buyers  have  been  replenishing 
their  depleted  stocks,  one  of  the  big  chain 
stores  is  reported  as  having  purchased  in  the 
neighborhood  of  over  2,500  tubs  of  finest 
creamery.  Foreign  butter  has  been  in  some¬ 
what  lighter  receipts. 


soda,  the  increased  use  of  the  former 
source  of  ammonia  in  mixed  fertilizer  i; 
being  recommended. 

Seed  treatment  is  practically  not  at  al 
used  on  Long  Island,  as  the  growers  fee 
that  the  more  efficient  method  of  con¬ 
trolling  such  diseases  lies  in  the  purchase 
of  clean  seed.  Doubtless  the  principa 
reason  for  this  attitude  is  the  labor  in- 
volved  in  the  treatment  of  seed  in  such 
large  quantities  as  are  used  on  the  Island. 

Although  practically  all  growers  on  the 
Sou tli  Side  and  a  large  percentage  of 
those  on  the  north,  use  bordeaux  for 
spray,  relatively  few  have  as  yet  become 
converted  to  the  use  of  bordeaux  dust, 
It  is  the  feeling  that  the  increased  prac- 
tice  of  using  home-mixed  dust  with  the 
accompanying  improvements  in  both 
dusting  machines  and  in  the  dust  mate¬ 
rials,  will  eventually  encourage  dusting 
in  this  area. 

Suffolk  County  growers  are  especially 
alert  in  their  study  and  use  of  market 
news  information.  Many  of  these  grow 
ers  during  the  past  season  made  use<o 
the  radio  news  service. 

Based  upon  the  present  intentions  o 
approximately  150  growers  in  Suffolk 
County,  potato  planting  in  this  county 
next  spring  will  be  approximately  the 
same  as  that  of  last  year.  If  anything 
slight  increase  is  indicated. 


CHEESE  MARKET  QUIET 

There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  cheese 
market.  Trading  has  been  progressing  uni¬ 
formly.  The  following  are  prices  quoted  on 
American  cheese:  STATES,  whole  milk, 
flats,  held,  fancy,  25 to  26c;  flats,  held. 


'ANTED 

U.  S.  RAILWAY  r- 

.ERKS 


$133  to  $192  Monti. 


pay.  Common  educatto 
sufficient.  Write  Immediately  for  free  list  of  Governmec 
positions  obtainable;  free  specimen  examination  ques¬ 
tions  and  information  telling  now  to  get  a  position. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  H205,  Rochester,  N.I 


CATTLE 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  for  Sal 


Sons  of 

DUTCHLAND  C0LANTHA  SIR  INKA 

FISHK1LL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.Y 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 


r  T  f  C  rr  C*  f  TVJ  Q  Extra  fine  lot  registas 
XT.  OLnJ  J.  Ei O  cows  fresh  or  soond* 


10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  beifa 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls, 

J.  A.  LEACH  CORTLAND,  N. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Chester  an 
Berkshire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Jersey  R# 
cross  pigs  6  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  7  to  $  week 
old  $4.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old  $5.00  each, 
will  ship  from  1  to  75  for  your  approval  C.O.h 


WALTER  LUX 

388  Salem  Street  Woburn,  Mass 


Of  /X)  Bred  sows,  service  boars  and); 

,  i.  C  pigs  from  Schoolmaster,  Calls?) 
•  a  .  v->  o.  Edd_  wudwood  aEd  white  E* 


blood.  Priced  reasonable  and  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

VIEWMONT  FARM,  MAINVILLE,  FA 


PFfTCTFREn  ft  I  f  and  CHESTER  WHITE  Plfi: 
KtiUlO  1 LKLU  U.  I.  L.  E.  P.  ROGERS,  WAYV1LIE. S- 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOO 

Grand  champion  breeding.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  boot' 

HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE,  n- 


-I  will  buy  good 
and  White  C nested 


WANTED 

Chickens,  anytime.  „ 

LLOYD  GOLDSBORO,  Mohntoa,  Pa. 
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Whq  Pan  More? 


ROOFING 


(6) 

Don’t  spend  a  lot  of  money  for  new  roofs 
when  your  old  roofs  leak— you  can  make 
them  just  as  good  as  new — stop  all  the  leaks 
and  cracks,  make  them  absolutely  rain  and 
weatherproof  at  a  cost  of  less  than  lc  per 
sq.  ft.  with 

ASBESTOS 

—a  thick  liquid  preparation  composed  of  leak-proof 
asphaltum,  oils,  and  Jong  fibre  asbestos,  that  you 
spread  over  your  old  roofs  with  a  broom  or  brush— 
it  seals  every  crack  and  crevice  and  we  guarantee 
it  will  keep  your  roofs  water-tight  for  10  years — or 

MONEY  BACK 

Why  pay  more  for  roof  coating 
when  you  can  get  Unikote  from  U3 
for  only  65c  a  gallon  with  a  money- 
back  guarantee?  Write  today  for 
our  Free  Special  Sale  Catalog,  tell¬ 
ing  all  about  this  wonderful  money- 
saving  roof  coating,  also  quotes  low 
factory  prices  on  many  other  things. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 


Dept.  606 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Now  Sold  Direct 


_ _ _  ays 

long-lasting  quality  of  Peerless 
Fence.  But  never  before  have 
you  had  the  opportunity  to  buy 
it  at  such  reduced  prices. 

From  Factory  to  Farm 

We’ve  opened  the  doors  of  our 
three  big  factories  direct  to  the 
farmers.  This  means  immense 
savings  for  you  on  Peerless 
Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates  and 
Paints.  Get  our  big  104  page 
catalog,  giving  lowest  figures 
ever  quoted.  We  ship  quickly 
from  Factories  atCleveland.O.; 
Adrian,  Mich.,  or  Memphis, 
Tenn.  Write  for  our  book  of 
bargain  prices  today.  Address 
PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO., 
Dept.  12S  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Roof  in 


Buying  the  best 
is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

is  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and  lasts  from  five 
to  ten  times  longer  than  ordinary  steel  roof¬ 
ing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  roof  in 
years  of  service  you  can  buy.  (We  make  stock 
tanks.)  Write  for  illustrated  catalog . 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  77,  Middletown,  0. 


Pure  IRON 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO  jewing  5ibs.,si,75;io 


lbs.,  $3.00.  Smoking,  5 
- - - lbs., S1.25;101bs., $2.00. 

J’ny  when  received .  pipe  and  recipe  free 

ARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  Dl,  PADUCAH,  KY. 


10MESPUN  TOBACCO,  W 

m ok ine,  five  pounds,  $1.25-  ten.  $2.00;  twenty.  $3.50.  ripe  ana 
edpe  free.  Send  no  money  Pay  when  received. 

ENTUCKY  TOBACCO  CO., 


PADUCAH, KY, 


CARPENTRY 

Self  ta ught // 

UIDEL’S  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS  GUIDES 

Up-to-date  information  in  handy 
form.  Easy  to  learn  carpentry. 
Save  money  doing  your  own 
building.Make  money  doingcar- 
pentry  work.  Audel’s  Guides 
give  complete  instruction  on 
,  now  to:— Use  Tools  and  Steel 
Square,  Make  Joints,  Draw 
and  Read  Plans,  Estimate, 
Frame  Roofs  and  Houses, 
r  Lay  outWork,  Build  Stairs,  Do 
Saw  Mill  Work, Practical  Painting 
— with  thousands  of  Short  Cuts. 

1600  Pages  — 3700  Illustrations— 4  Numbers 

rocket  size.  Flexible  covers.  Gilt  Edge.  Easy 
•o  read  and  understand.  Questions  and  an¬ 
swers  teach  quickly.  Coupon  gives  free  ex 
immation.  No  money  now.  Nothing  to, 
postman.  Pay  only  if  you  are  satisfied.  / 

THE0.AU9EL&  CO."  72*  5th  Ave.,  N.V.City. 

Send  me  for  free  examination  AUDEL’S 
CARPENTERS  and  BUILDERS  GUIDES, 
4  numbers.  If  satisfactory  I  will  send  you  $1 
_ within  6  days  and  $1  monthly  until  $6  is  paid. 

Name . . . 

Address . 

Occupation . . 

Reference...  ••••••••••.  2, 9. 24. 


In  Honor  of  the  Plow  and 
the  Plowman 

(Continued  from  page  123) 

another  great  boon  to  the  plowman,  but 
that  is  another  story. 

The  development  of  the  sulky  or  wheel 
plow  has  been  made  very  recently.  F.  S. 
Davenport  made  one  that  would  work  in 
1864.  Robert  Newton,  of  Illinois,  added 
a  rolling  coulter  and  a  three-horse  evener. 
Of  course,  a  good  many  types  have  been 
developed  and  there  are  many  kinds  now 
on  the  market.  The  two-wheel  plow  is 
not  used  extensively  at  the  present  time 
because  it  does  not  carry  the  side  pressure 
of  the  plow  well  and  does  not  turn  a  good 
square  corner.  So  many  of  the  modern 
types  of  both  walking  and  sulky  plows  are 
on  the  market,  all  of  which  will  work  very 
well,  that  space  will  not  allow  us  to  discuss 
them  in  detail. 

When  one  goes  to  purchase  a  plow  there 
are  several  things  to  keep  in  mind,  the 
first  of  which  is,  of  course,  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  wanted.  The  type  of  soil, 


The  plowman  found  the  furrow  miles 
shorter  when  he  could  ride 


whether  it  is  sod  or  stubble,  the  lay  of  the 
land,  and  the  size  of  the  fields,  all  have 
a  bearing  on  the  kind  of  plow  which 
should  be  purchased.  Good  plows  differ 
a  great  deal  in  draft,  and  one  must  always 
figure  to  save  horses.  Also,  there  are 
types  of  plows  which  have  more  adjust¬ 
ment  features  than  others;  and,  inciden¬ 
tally,  I  might  add  that  the  average  farmer 
does  not  study  the  adjustment  either  of 
his  plow  or  other  tools  enough  to  make 
them  fit  best  all  the  changing  conditions 
of  every  different  job.  In  purchasing  the 
plow,  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  say  that 
any  experienced  farmer,  by  studying  cata¬ 
logs  and  his  own  conditions,  cannot  go  far 
wrong  in  buying  either  a  walking  or  sulky 
plow  from  any  reliable  dealer.  Practically 
all  of  the  makes  are  more  or  less  standard¬ 
ized  and  will  work  well  if  handled  right, 
and  if  used  on  the  job  for  which  they  were 
intended. 

The  modern  plow,  while  apparently 
simple  to  look  at,  is  one  of  the  most  won¬ 
derful  machines  from  a  mechanical  stand¬ 
point  ever  invented.  If  you  stop  to  think 
of  the  thousands  of  tons  of  the  soil  that 
one  man  and  a  team  of  horses  can  lift 
and  turn  over  in  one  day,  you  will  agree 
with  my  statement  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  that  from  more  than  one 
standpoint,  the  plow  is  mightier  even  than 
either  the  pen  or  the  sword.  So  well  has 
it  been  perfected  and  so  well  will  it  work 
that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  modern 
plow  can  be  very  much  improved.  Yet  I 
venture  to  say  that  so  great  is  the  mighty 
urge  of  progress  that  the  farmers  of  2024 
will  use  plows  undoubtedly  as  far  ahead 
of  ours  as  the  ones  we  now  have  excel 
those  used  by  the  plowmen  of  1824. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  illustrate  in  no 
better  way  what  our  modern  plow  now  is 
compared  with  those  used  by  our  grand¬ 
fathers  than  to  repeat  the  following  story 
published  in  an  old  volume  of  American 
Agriculturist  in  1845,  entitled: 

A  Kicking  Plow 

Well,  boys,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story  about 
plowing,  which  I  heard  a  couple  of  old  men 
talking  over  the  other  day,  while  looking  at  the 
beautiful  implements  of  husbandry  in  the 
( Continued  on  page  lift) 
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GIGANTIC  ARMY  CAMP  BARGAIN  SALE 


CAMPDIX 

Save  $15.00  to  $25.00  per  thousand  feet  on  any  bill  of  lumber  during 

this  Price-Smashing  Sale!  Just  think — you  save  one-third  to  one-half  on  the  cost  of 

THOUSAND  FEET  UPGES  ARE  THE  LOWEST  EVER!  FROM  $15.00 

The  29x80  stable  and  20x20  bungalow  illustrated  above  prove  our 

low  lumber  prices.  Prices  shown  above  include  all  lumber,  roofing,  doors  and  windows 
needed  to  build  these  buildings  complete.  Don’t  buy  a  thing  until  you  get  our  prices! 
We  invite  you  to  come  direct  to  this  great  Army  Camp  and  select  your  material  your¬ 
self — or  you  can  order  direct  from  our  Free  Bargain  Catalog,  and  be  sure  of  getting  per¬ 
fect  service  backed  by  our  “BINDING  GUARANTEE.’’  Mail  coupon  below  today  for 
your  free  copy  of  our  catalog. 


Warm  Air 

Furnace 


00 


*4® 

Worth 
$150  New 


Six  Light 

SASH 

34"x34H" 

95c 

Worth 
$1.95  New 


GET  OUR  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

PRICES  ON  YOUR  LUMBER  NEEDS 

Even  if  you  live  as  far  as  500  miles  from  this  Camp 

we  save  you  $150  to  $350  on  a  carload  of  material, or  just  as  much 
in  proportion  on  less  than  carload  orders.  Send  us  your  list  of 
material  needs  for  our  low  freight  paid  prices.  We  can  furnish  any  kind  of 
lumber  you  need  to  build  a  home,  barn,  shed,  etc.  Our  mammoth  stocks 
include  JOISTS,  STUDS  and  RAFTERS  OF  ALL  SIZES,  DROP  SIDING, 
SHEATHING,  FLOORING.  D.&M.  BEADED  CEILING.  1  in.  BOARDS, 
FENCING  BOARDS,  HEAVY  TIMBERS,  POSTS.  ETC.  All  carefully 
preserved— nails  carefully  drawn  with  patented  nail  pullers — JUST  AS 
GOOD  AS  NEW  FOR  EVERY  PRACT1AL  PURPOSE.  Make  up  a  list 
today  and  send  to  us  for  freight  paid  prices;  or  come  direct  to  Camp  and 

and  pick  out 

Single  Car  £hp1rer. need 

GARAGE 


DOORS 

2'8"x6'8"$, 
each 

Wonderful  door  values  — 
solid  cross  panels— excellent 
condition.  Do  not  miss  this 
opportunity  to  save  more 
than  half.  Regular  $8.00 
values  if  new. 

Roofing 

Per  Square 

sjrs 

Carefully 
Re-Rolled 
Preserved 


WALLBOARD 

$f<  5  Pep 
Square 


WaterCloset 

ASO  Low 
A”™1"  Tank 
Vitreous  China 


oo 


Size  10x16 


We  furnish  all  lumber,  roofing  and 

sash  to  build  this  excellent  10x16  single  car  garage 
for  $65.00.  We  furnish  complete  plan  and  list  of  material 
so  that  any  handy  man  can  build  this  garage  himself. 
When  completed  you  have  a  sturdy,  good-looking  build¬ 
ing  that  will  look  fine  in  any  surroundings.  We  can  also 
furnish  two  car  garage  16x18  for  $105.09.  All  completely 
described  and  explained  in  our  free  bargain  catalog. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

Mail  Coupon  Todays^ 
for  Free  Bargain  Catalog! 

Just  mail  this  coupon  to  get  our  Free 

Bargain  Catalog  which  gives  prices  and  actual 
photographs  of  everything  at  this  camp.  In¬ 
tensely  interesting  to  everyone  who  builds  and  repairs.  B 


CAMP  DIX  SALVAGE  CO. 

Dept.  QB3  WRIGHTST0WN,  NEW  JERSEY 


FREECATAL0G 

■  Mall  This  Coupon!  I 

*  Camp  Dix  Salvage  Co. 

I  Dept.  AA18,  Wrlghtstown,  New  Jersey  g 

I  Send  me  your  FREE  BARGAIN 
CATALOG  without  any  obligation  on 
my  part. 


I  am  interested  in. 


Name 


Address... 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent 

A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to 
Everyone  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind 
of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  named  it  Powdr- 
paint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all 
that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
weather  proof.  Are  proof,  sanitary  and  durable  for 
outside  or  inside  painting.  It  is  the  cement  principle 
applied  to  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood, 
stone  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and 
costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  A.  L.  Rice,  Inc.,  Manufacturei's,  134 
North  St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  a  trial  package  will  be 
mailed  to  you,  also  color  card  and  full  information 
showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  today. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


/aa  low  as 

Buy  your  saw  direct  from  the  factory  at  lowest  fac¬ 
tory  prices.  Every  saw  guaranteed  absolutely  satis¬ 


factory  or  your  money  brick  “You“can  “geT'a  Thor" 
ougbly  well  made,  dependable,  absolutely  guaranteed 


Hertzler&  Zook 

Portable  Wood 


Saw 


f°r  as  little  as  $10,  that  will  saw  firewood,  lumber, 
lath  and  ^posta.  Ripping  table  can  be  attached, 
ljowest  priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles  and 
°P  |o  big  contractors  saws, .all  at  money-saving 
prices,  H  &  Z  saws  are  designed  and  made  by  saw 
experts  of  best  tested 
Guaranteed  materials, every  one  guar¬ 

anteed  1  year.  Guarantee 
backed  by  $10,000  bond 
ip  bank.  Write  today 
for  free  catalog  with 
illustrations,  descrip¬ 
tions  and  prices .  Full 
of  sur  prising  low 
priced  bargains  for  the 
farm. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  44  Belleville,  Pa. 


C  AT  17CMFIM  WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  at  the  rate 
CJ2-V.L.i-iOIVlJLlx|  of  gs.OO  per  barrel  selling  quality 
lubricants  to  auto  and  tractor  owners,  garages  and  stores. 
Sell  now  for  immediate  and  spring  delivery.  We  have  been 
in  business  40  years.  The  Manufacturers  OH  and 
Grease  Company,  Dept.  7,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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400,000  CHICKS 

BIG,  STRONG,  FLUFFY  CHICKS  hatched  from  well  bred  and  well  kept,  heavy  laying 
hens  insuring  good  growth  and  PROFITS. 

Varieties  Prices  on  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns .  $7.00  $13  $62.50  $120 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas .  8.00  15  72.50  140 

Wb.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  8:50  16  77.50  - 

Silver  Wyandottes .  9.50  18  87.50  170 

Mixed,  SJ2  per  100  straight. 

Postpaid.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Best  Bank 
Reference.  You  take  no  chance.  Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Assn. 
MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  63,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 


$10  PER  100  AND  UP.  POSTPAID. 
GUARANTEE  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


1,000 


BABY  CHICKS 

Best  Quality  Baby  Chicks  from  Select,  Pure  Bred  Stock  mated  for  heavy  egg  production. 

Varieties  Prices  on  50  100  300  500 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns . .  $7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $62.0 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds,  Anconas .  "  “ 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff 

Orpingtons . .  8.50 

Mixed  Chicks,  Assorted  Colors .  6.00 

Bank  Reference.  Order  right  from  this  Ad  with  full  remittance  in  perfect  safety.  Save  time! 
Booklet  Free.  Also  Eggs  for  hatching.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 


8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

150.00 

6.00 

11.00 

32.00 

52.00 

100.00 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY, 


BOX  102, 


BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


CHICKS 


BIG,  FLUFFY,  FULL-O-PEP 

Well  Hatched  from  healthy  laying  hens  of  best  strains 
on  free  range. 

Varieties  Prices  on:  25  50  100  500 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns .  $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.50 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Blk. 

Minorcas .  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.50  8.75  17.00  82.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  7.75  15.25  30.00  147.50 

Eggs  for  hatching,  one-half  price  of  Chicks.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Prepaid. 
Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  save  time.  Ref.,  Huron  Co.  Banking  Co. 
Quick  delivery.  Free  Catalog. 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  B-6,  NORWALK,  OHIO 


ADA  CHICKS 


MORE  THAN  WORTH  THE  MONEY 

PURE  BRED  AND  CAREFULLY  SELECTED 

Pure  bred  chicks.  Free  range  stock,  Hogan  tested,  culled  and  carefully  mated. 

Soultry  business  over  20  years.  Our  heavy  home  trade  is  proof  of  our  reliability. 

•om  this  ad  and  get  good  chicks  when  you  want  them. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  (PREPAID)  ON  25 

LEGHORNS  (White.  Brown.  Black,  Buff) . $3.75 

ROCKS  (Barred,  White,  Buff)  ANCONAS, 

REDS  (S.  &  R.  C.) .  4.25 

WYANDOTTES  (Wh.&Sil.)  BLK.  MINORCAS  4.50 
ALL  BREEDS  (Mixed  in  each  box) .  3.25 

Also  can  furnish  limited  number  Tancred  White  Leghorns,  also  Tripplehorn  Strain  Buff  Orpingtons.  Reference 
First  National  Bank,  Ada,  Ohio,  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  D  (18  hours  from  New  York).  ADA,  OHIO. 


50 

$7.00 

8.00 

8.50 

6.00 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 

11.00 


300 

$38.00 

43.00 

47.00 

32.00 


In  the 
Order 

$00 

$62.00 

72.00 

75.00 

53.00 


BABY  DUCKS  AND  BABY  CHICKS  E&!^££*:L,, 

“^rder  today  from  this  ad.  Ref.  Farmers  and  Citizens  Bank,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Varieties  Prices  postpaid  on  50  100  300  500  1000 

LEGHORNS,  White,  Brown  and  Buff .  $7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00  $120.00 

ROCKS,  Barred  &  White,  ANCONAS,  BLACK 
MINORCAS,  R.  I.  REDS,  single  &  Rose  comb.. . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  20c  each  straight . 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  30c  each  straight . 

MIXED  CHICKS,  all  varieties . 

25%  down  books  order. 

Box  700 


8.00 

8.50 


uadd  an  vaucuco . .  . 

Pure-bred,  culled  flocks  on  free  range. 

LEMERT  HATCHERY 


15.00  43.00  72.00 
16.00  47.00  75.00 
No  order  less  than  25. 

No  order  less  than  15. 

$10.00  per  hundred  straight. 
Circular  free. 


140.00 

145.00 


LEMERT,  OHIO 


S.C.  BLACK 
LEGHORNS 


WINTER  LAYING 


S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


> 


CHIX 


How  we  produce  them  is  told  in  full  in 
OUR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


EGGS 


BLACK  &  WHITE  POULTRY  CO. 


Box  A,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 


f  Sturdy'" 

Mountain-Bred  Chicks 

Pure  bred  chicks  produced  ’top  the  Allegheny  Moun¬ 
tains.  Plenty  of  free  range  and  fresh  air.  Sturdy, 
strong  and  healthy  with  very  best  blood  lines.  Parks 
Strain  Barred  Rocks:  Fishel  Strain  White  Rocks; 
Martin’s  Retal  White  Wyandottes;  Harold  Tompkins 
S.C.R.I.  Reds;  American,  Barron  and  HOLLYWOOD 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Owens  Farm  Strain  Buff 
Orpingtons.  Get  the  best.  Prices  are  right.  Shipped 
prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  References. 
Write  today  for  catalog. 

FARM  SERVICE  CO.,  Inc.,  Route  A-2,.  Tyrone,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 

Hatched  from  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

$10.00 

per  100  up 

Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery 

Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Esl.  1906 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  of  incubation 
from  high-class  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  i8c  each;  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  15c  each;  Broiler  chicks, 
12c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


®«s.t  Quality  Oerttfiad  Chicks  pay  bigges 
profit.  Our  Chicks  are  from  our  own  Fre 
range  flocks  of  Sheppards  Famous  331  egg 
strain  of  Anconas,  heavy  Winter  layers  of 
larce  white  egsrs;  Hollywood  and  Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns;  ana  Everlay  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Carefully  selected 
and  rated  by  experts  and  certified  by  Michigan  Baby . Chick 
Ass  n.  Bred  for  quality  and  high  egg  yield  for  11  years  on  our 
own  farm.  Strong,  vigorous,  full  of  vitality.  100  per  cent  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Low  prices.  Illustrated  catalog  Free. 

TOWNLINE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  28,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

Member  Mid  West  and  In'ernat'ondl  Babv  Chick  Ass’n. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


The  World’s  Champion  Egg  Producers.  Big.  strong  chicks 
from  our  own  foundation  flocks  representing  7  years  of 

§  regressive  breeding  for 
eavy  egg  production 
and  fine,  large,  sym¬ 
metrical  birds.  Buy 
MARION  CHICKS 
and  win.  Also  limited 


mriitm 

.GlflRIUN  CHICKS 


I 


number  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brown  Leghorns 
from  fine  utility  Range  stock. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  MARION  HATCHERY. 
R.  D.  6.  Box  7,  Marion.  O. 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 

Strickler’s  Tancred-Barron  Large  Type 
ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pens  headed  by  T..ncred  285-egg  line  cock¬ 
erels  and  Lady  Storrs  271-egg  line  cooks  and 
cockerels,  mated  to  hens  bred  for  extra  heavy 
egg:production.  Prices:  $18  per  100;  $52  per 
300;  S85  per  500:  $130  per  1000  by  Special 
Delivery  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  100%  Live 
Delivery  Guarant  ed.  10%  books  ord.r 
any  wee1:  after  February  15th. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


BATTLEFIELD  CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

We  offer  superior  chicks  from  all  popular 
breeds.  Bred  on  free  range  and  produced 
asaresult  of  15  years  careful  breedingand 
showing.  Have  won  ribbons  at f  adison 

Square  Garden,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  other  leading  shows.  We  have  real 
quality  and  our  prices  are  reasonable.  Write  for 
catalog  and  folder,  100  per  cent  live  delivery. 
Our  cnicks  will  please  you  and  make  money  for 
you.  Write  today. 

Member  Inti.  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

14  Fairview  Road  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


CHICKS 

T  hree  million  for  1924.  Pedigreed,  Exhibition 
and  Utility  Matings.  Highest  quality,  healthy, 
vigorous,  pure  bred.  6,000  ducklings  weekly. 
Prompt  shipments.  Hatch  every  week.  Fully 
illustrated  catalog  FREE .  Enclose  6c.  in  stamps 
and  get  beautiful  colored  chart.  “THE  GATE¬ 
WAY  TO  BETTER  POULTRY.” 
WELLINGTON  J.  SMITH  CO-  328  Davis-fariey  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 

BREEDERS-CHICKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rods,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Catalog 

free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


The  Egg  Factor  in  Raising  Chickens 

(Continued  from  'page  ISO ) 

warm  will  evaporate  the  contents  of  the 
egg  to  such  an  extent  that  the  chick  will 
be  so  small  at  the  end  of  the  incubation 
period,  it  is  unable  to  exert  pressure 
enough  to  free  itself  from  the  shell.  The 
embryo  during  the  period  of  incubation 
purifies  its  blood  through  the  blood  ves¬ 
sels  that  come  in  contact  with  the  shell  of 
the  egg,  and  in  eggs  that  are  dirty  or 
soiled  the  pores  are  so  clogged  that  the 
embryo  usually  dies  from  lack  of  oxygen. 

One  more  factor  we  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  in  selecting  our  hatching,  and  that 
is,  having  the  eggs  of  uniform  size,  shape, 
color  and  texture  of  shell.  We  have  found 
by  doing  this  that  each  year  we  have 
more  eggs  that  will  grade  as  Extras  and 
Firsts  from  our  flocks. 

Points  to  Consider  in  Buying 
Hatching  Eggs 

If  we  are  to  depend  upon  hens  to  hatch 
eggs  that  we  buy  we  must  order  them 
shipped  when  we  know  we  will  have 
plenty  of  broody  hens,  as  the  eggs  deterio¬ 
rate  very  rapidly,  but  if  we  expect  to  use 
incubators  we  need  only  to  have  them 
ready  for  the  eggs. 

It  is  well  to  lfet  the  eggs  stand  24  hours 
after  we  receive  them  to  allow  the  fibers 
that  hold  the  germ  in  place  to  return  to 
normal  position  after  being  jarred  by 
rough  handling  in  shipment. 

We  insist  that  the  eggs  be  fresh,  uni¬ 
form  in  size,  shape,  color  and  from  high 
producing  strains  of  pure-bred  poultry. 
We  can  get  these  necessary  qualities  by 
buying  only  from  good  reliable  breeders. 


SHALL  I  BUY  OR  HATCH  MY 
CHICKS? 

THERE  is  one  question  that  every 
poultry  raiser  must  work  out  for 
himself.  Persons  that  do  not  have  the 
room  necessary  to  keep  breeders  to 
produce  their  own  hatching  eggs  or  ones 
wishing  to  work  into  purebred  poultry, 
will  find  that  they  can  purchase  chicks 
of  very  good  quality  by  buying  from 
reliable  persons  or  hatcheries.  Some  of 
our  largest  commercial  egg  farms  depend- 
upon  the  hatcheries  for  their  chicks. 

If  we  had  a  flock  of  poultry  with  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  qualities,  we  would 
hatch  our  own  chicks,  providing  we  had 
the  time,  space  and  the  equipment  for 
doing  it.  If  we  want  only  a  few  chicks 
we  find  that  the  hen  is  a  good  reliable 
way  to  hatch  them,  but  if  we  want  a 
large  number  of  early  hatched  chicks  we 
must  depend  upon  incubators  or  buy  the 
baby  chicks,  and  unless  we  have  a  good 
incubator  and  understand  running  it, 
we  would  rather  buy  the  chicks  ready 
made;  we  can  at  least  expect  full  count. — J 
W.  L.  D.,  New  York. 


WOULD  NOT  GO  BACK  TO 
HATCHING 

WE  don’t  keep  a  very  large  flock.' 

At  least  we  don’t  think  it  is  very 
large  compared  to  most  of  the  farmers’ 
’round  about.  We  live  on  the  edge  of 
the  village  and  keep  just  enough  hens  to 
supply  our  family  needs  and  a  couple  of 
families  in  town.  It  all  helps  these  days 
and  the  price  of  eggs  has  been  very  satis¬ 
factory  this  year. 

We  have  a  small  place  and  as  I  am  not 
home  during  the  day  it  falls  pretty  hard 
on  my  wife  to  bother  with  an  incubator. 
The  housework  takes  all  her  time.  For 
that  reason  we  have  never  hatched  our 
chicks  by  hen  or  by  incubator.  First 
we  used  to  hire  our  hatching  done,  but 
that  was  not  satisfactory  because  the 
man  who  did  it  (or  didn’t  it)  always  ran 


S,  |  pav  They  bnng  you  profits 
kJul  c  *  aj  many  times  their  cost, 
because  they  are  profit-builders,  with  a  lay¬ 
ing  birthright.  It’s  their  vitality,  quick 
maturity  and  heavy  egg  production  that  have 
built  our  business  from  5,ooo  to  2,000,000 
annual  production.  What  you  want— 

Leghorns  Rocks  Reds  Wyandottes 

when  you  want  them.  Safe  delivery  of  full 
:ount  guaranteed  within  1200  miles. 
Book  “Quality  Chicks,”  FREE. 


Box  29 
,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


T.F.HILLP0T,  ] 

Member  of  Ini.  Baby  Chick  Association 


OSSEGE  HIGH  BRED 
QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  furnish  Pure  Bred  Chicks  of  the 
finest  quality,  from  high  egg-produc¬ 
ing  stock.  Flocks  built  directly  from 
laying  contest  winners.  We  have 
seventeen  breeds.  Write  for  our  free 
illustrated  catalogue  and  Drice  list. 

J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery 
Department  57 
Ottawa,  Ohio 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 


PURE  BARRON  ENGLISH  STRAIN  out  of  im¬ 
ported  birds  wit  1  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  m  a  year. 
3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range;  vaccinated,  butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March.  April  and  May  delivery. 
Capacity  12.000  a  week.  First  hatch  February  11. 
My  book  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved  ”  $1  or 
sent  with  all  S10  orders.  Circulars  free. 


EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  41,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.Y. 


Husky 
livable 
chaps, 

Egg  machines  Iron 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Seal 
prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guarantee! 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circulars.  “All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE 


GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


VITALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

BETTER  HATCHED, 
HIGHEST  QUALITY,  PURE  BRED. 

Vitality  chicks.  Hatched  from  heavy  laying, 
Hogan-tested,  healthy  hens  and  »ent  to  you  by 
special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  safe 
and  live  delivery  guaranteed,  10%books  orders 
for  any  week  after  February  12. 

Per  100  600  1000 

S.C.  Wh.,Br,  Buff  Leghorns  -  $15  $72 
Barred  Rocks,  R. I. Reas,  Anconas  17  82  16C 

White  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas  -  18  87  170 


SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


SUNSHINE  BABY  CHICKS 

Per  60  100  600  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  $7.00  $13  $62.50  $120 
S.  C.  Br.  Legnorns  7.60  14  67.50  ISO 

Barred  Rocks  -  -  8.00  15  72.50  HO 

Wh.  Wyandottes  -  8.50  16  77.50  150 

Heavy  Assorted  -  -  7.00  13  62.50  120 

Light  Assorted  -  -  6.00  11  62.60  100 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliver? 
guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are  success  to 
thousands  of  our  customers  everywhere,  these 
chicks  are  bred  from  pure  vigorous  free  range 
parents  stock.  Hatched  with  high  eat  type  of 
modern  incubator.  Order  right  from  thiead. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  DALMATIA .  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  etoct 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  1.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Whitt 
Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyaa- 
dottes,  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  S15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed 
Parcels  Post  prepaid.  Batching  eggs,  S8  per  104 
Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.l 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Quality 

Service 

-  Satisfaction 

Catalog  free 

WAYNE  POULTRY  FARMS,  W.  J.  Buss, 
Box  103,  Wooster,  Ohio 


UTILITY  AND  FANCY  CHICKS 


We  have  had  20  years  experience  breeding  and  sho*1 
ing  standard  breeds  of  poultry.  Licensed  A.  *•..£ 
poultry  judge  on. all  varieties.  Can  furnish  both  utilw 
and  exhibition  chicks  of  practically  all  standard  varied* 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  Information  and  pric* 
Discount  on  early  orders. 

Cos  melon  Haiehery,  761  S.  6th  St.,  Coshocton, 1 » 


ALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  and  Win" 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Bred  for  business  from 
restricted  farm  range  stock  which  insures  vltalm- 
Hatches  every  week.  Prices  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  Longenecker.Box  40,  Elizabethtown^ 


BABY  CHICKS,  big  husky  fello* 

Bar  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  S24  per  100;  1000, 
Barron  White  Leghorns,  $20  per  100^  1000, 
Orders  booked  for  March  and  later  delivery. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  R.  1 


D 


AY-OLD  Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rap^ 

__  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  w 
DUCKLINGS  laying  strain.  Catalog/ree. 

WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  CLYDE,  N  1 
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HUBERsRELIABUCHICKs 

IOOOOOO  1924 


!OUR 

jl5th 

YEAR 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  us  your  order  lor  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we  will  prove  to  you 
IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD  BE  HATCHING  THEM. 

FLOCKS  PURE  BRED.  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have  pleased  thousands 
of  customers.  We  hatch  13  Varieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


i  nnn  nnnG°°DLucK  chicks 

I  jUUUjUUU  $10  PER  lOO  AND  UP 


This  season  get  our  big,  fluffy, 
healthy  "GOOD  LUCK” 
Chicks  and  REAP  PROFITS 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 


300 

$38.00 

44.00 

47.00 


600 

$62.00 

72.00 

77.00 


VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  60 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . .  $7.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Anconas . .  8.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Bla  -k  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons  ....  8.50 

Sil/er  and  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas,  Buff 

Minorcas,  Speckled  Sussex .  1 1 .00 

Mixed,  all  varieties,  $10  per  100  straight. 

Postpaid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  references.  Order  right  from  this  ad 
Get  them  when  you  want  them.  You  take  no  chance  on  “GOOD  LUCK  CH ICKS  ’* 
Catalog  free.  Member  Intern'l  Baby  Chick  Awn.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York 
NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES _ BOX  82 _ NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


20.00  58.00  95.00 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE 
ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 


From  Pure  Bred,  Healthy,  Heavy  Laying  Flocks. 

Varieties  Prices  on 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . 

S.  C.  Bull  Leghorns  &  S.  C.  Anconas . . 

R.  C.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks . 

White  Wyandots  &  S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas . 

Mixed  Chicks . . . 


100 

$13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

17.00 

11.00 


500 

$62.50 

67.50 

72.50 

82.50 

52.50 


1.000 

$120.00 

130.00 

140.00 

160.00 

100.00 


S.  C.  Buff  Minorcas,  $22  per  100.  Reference:  First  National  Bank.  Order  right  from 
this  Ad  with  full  remittance.  Free  Catalog.  Our  8th  Year.  Only  17  hours  from.New  York. 


NYE  BROTHERS  HATCHERY, 


BOX  lOl, 


KANSAS,  OHIO 


into  some  hard  luck  with  the  result  we 
got  very  poor  returns.  With  the  growth 
of  the  day-old  chick  business  wTe  have 
turned  to  that  source  of  supply.  As  a 
result  we  have  a  much  finer  flock  than 
originally  because  the  man  we  buy  from 
has  specially  selected  laying  strains. 
We  wouldn’t  think  of  going  back  to 
doing  our  own  hatching.  Furthermore, 
we  know  exactly  how  many  chicks  we  are 
going  to  get.  Our  little  daughter  says 
that  the  mail  man  hatches  out  our  chicks. 
— E.  A.  V.,  New  Jersey. 

American  Agriculturist  would  like 
to  have  more  letters  from  readers  on  their 
experience  with  day-old  chicks.  The  re¬ 
sponse  on  “  What  Breed  I  Prefer ”  has 
brought  many,  many  letters.  There  is 
evidently  no  best  breed.  What  about  baby 
chicks? — The  Editors. 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES 
FOR  US 

OUR  favorite  breed  of  poultry  is  the 
Silver-laced  Wyandotte.  Perhaps 
one  reason  for  our  liking  them  so  well  is 
that  we  have  raised  them  for  so  many 
years  that  they  sort  of  belong  in  the 
family.'  We  have  had  other  breeds  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  but  somehow  never  kept  them 
long.  The  Wyandottes  and  especially  the 
Silver,  always  seemed  to  suit  the  best. 

Where  can  you  find  a  prettier  fowl? 
With  their  black  and  white  lacing,  bright 
red  combs  and  yellow  legs,  they  certainly 
can’t  be  beaten  for  looks.  And  when  you 
want  one  to  eat,  then  you  have  something. 
One  large  fowl  will  make  a  good  meal  for 
our  family  of  eight.  One  of  our  friends 
taking  dinner  with  us  remarked,  “Why, 
it’s  like  a  turkey.”  There  is  always 
a  ready  market  for  our  broilers  and  older 
fowls  too,  and  at  a  few  cents  a  pound 
more  than  is  paid  for  the  smaller  breeds. 
And  as  layers  they  are  hard  to  beat. — ■ 
A.  E.  Harper,  New  York. 


In  Honor  of  the  Plow  and  the 
Plowman 

{Continued  from  page  lf5) 

warehouse  of  the  editor  of  the  American 
Agriculturist. 

Farmer  A  says  to  Farmer  D,  these  are  some¬ 
what  different  plows  from  such  as  you  and  I 
used  to  plow  with  when  we  went  to  the  woods 
and  cut  down  a  winding  tree,  and  split  out 
a  mould  board  and  hewed  off  the  splinters,  and 
then  nailed  on  the  blade  of  an  old  hoe,  straps  of 
iron,  sometimes  an  old  worn-out  horse-shoe, 
etc.,  etc.,  to  keep  it  from  wearing  out.  Yes, 
indeed,  replies  Farmer  D,  I  well  remember 
when  I  was  about  16  years  old  (he  is  now  up¬ 
wards  of  70)  my  father  had  a  kicking  plow. 

Do  you  know  what  a  kicking  plow  is,  boys? 
Well,  I  will  tell  you.  It  was  so  constructed 
that  when  the  point  of  the  share  struck  a  stone 
or  rock,  of  which  we  have  plenty  in  my  country, 
it  would  fly  up  behind,  and  the  handles  strike 
you  under  the  chin,  or  sometimes  the  end  of 
the  mould  board  would  bark  you  on  the  shin, 
making  you  cry  out  ah,  or  oh  dear!  which 
he  set  me  at  work  'with,  and  left  home  on  a 
short  journey.  After  getting  a  few  thumps 
I  began  to  philosophize,  and  pretty  soon 
turned  my  oxen  into  the  pasture,  took  a 
shovel  and  axe,  went  into  the  woods,  dug  up 
a  small  ash  tree  by  the  roots,  to  be  sawed  in 
two  for  handles,  taking  the  next  cut  for  th  ■ 
beam,  and  so  on,  until  I  had  all  the  material 
for  a  new  plow.  By  dinner  time,  next  day,  I 
had  my  plow  ready  for  operation,  and  at  it  I 
went.  It  worked  to  a  charm — for  I  had  so 
balanced  the  parts  that  I  had  no  more  kicking. 
The  moon  shone  the  following  evening,  and  I 
plowed  on,  fearing  the  consequences  of  not 
meeting  the  expectations  of  my  father,  in  the 
quantity  of  land  plowed  on  his  return,  which 
was  on  the  third  day.  He  came  into  the  field 
immediately.  “Well,  David,”  said  he,  “you 
are  turning  it  up  pretty  handsomely;  but  what 
have  you  there,  my  son?”  I  held  down  my 
head,  and  talked  to  the  oxen.  “Never  mind,” 
said  he,  “only  be  careful  in  turning  about,  for, 
if  the  oxen  once  get  sight  of  your  plow,  it  is  so 
handsome,  they  will  clear  the  field,  and  you 
may  never  see  more  of  them!” 


The  early  bird  catches  the  worm,  so  does  the  early  chick 
lay  the  high  price  egg  in  the  fall  and  winter. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

New  York  State  Certified  Breeders  of  high  yearly  egg  yields.  Producers 
of  fancy  large  white  eggs,  which  bring  premium  prices,  means  greater 
profits.  Early  orders  have  preference  for  best  shipping  dates.  Catalogue 
sent  on  request,  which  tells  of  our  better  methods  of  incubating  resulting 
in  stronger  chicks.  Advise  stock  preferred,  whether  all  certified  breeding 
stock  desired,  or  Grade  A  and  B  mated  to  certified  males. 

GENESEE  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM,  -  L.  H.  ROBINSON,  -  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  You  Purebred  StOCsJ 


Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  . 

.  $13.00 

S7.00 

S3. 75 

luff  &  Black  Leghorns . 

.  13.00 

7.00 

3.75 

Lnconas . 

.  14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

>.  C.  Black  Minorcas . 

.  15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

S.C.&R.  C.  Reds . 

.  15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

iarred  Rocks . 

.  15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

luff  &  White  Rocks .  . 

.  16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

7h.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  . 

.  16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

luff  Orpingtons .  . . 

.  10.00 

8.50 

4.50 

Jack  Langshans . 

.  18.00 

9.50 

5.00 

light  Brahmas . 

.  20.00 

10.50 

5.50 

Ten  per  cent  discount  from 

the  above  for  orders  placed 

)n  or  before  Feb.  15th.  All  absolutely  first  class  pure  bred 
itock.  Prompt  shipments  made.  Mail  orders  to 

IAMES  KREJCI,  2165  E. 

86th  St.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP 


Ty  our  vigorous,  lively  chicks  from  Bred- 
o-lay  and  exhibition  hens.  They  will 
nakeyou  money  for  they  have  the  quality 
ind  the  egg  laying  habit  bred  in  them.  A 
lal  will  convince  you.  Rocks,.  Reds, 
rpmgtons,  Minorcas.  Anconas,  Wyan- 
ottes,  Leghorns.  Big  illustrated  catalog 
ee.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices 
ght.  Prepaid.  Reference,  Commercial 
ank. 

0LGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Holgaie, 


STURDY  BABY  CHICKS 

fclUMr.  Our  flocks  are  pure  bred  and  have  full  run  on  free  range  which  means 
healthy,  sturdy  breeding  stock.  Breeding  and  culling  work  is  in  charge 
^  of  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  Poultry  Department  who  has  had 
much  practical  experience.  Our  Chicks  are  bred  right.  Order  from  this  Ad. 

Varieties  Prices  on  25  50  100  500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns:  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Anconas _  $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62  50 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds:  Barred  &  Buff  Ply.  Rocks .  4.00  7.75  15.00  70  00 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons . .  4.25  8.25  16  00  75  00 

All-Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  3.50  6.75  13.00  62  50 

Light  Mixed  Chicks .  2.75  5.25  10.00 

Send  full  remittance  or  write  for  free  catalog.  Reference:  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  Order  today  and  get 
Chicks  when  you  want  them.  You  take  no  chances.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Chicks  shipped  postpaid. 

STURDY  BABY  CHICK  CO.,  Clifton  &  Auburn,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Sturdy  enough 
to  go  farming 


Vigorous  youngsters,  these 
Lively  Chicks.  As  robust 
as  their  farm-raised  moth¬ 
ers.  By  heading  our  lay¬ 
ing  flock  with  sires  from 
heavy  producing  strains 
we  breed  chicks  with 
strong  constitutions  and 
inborn  ability  to  lay 
heavily. 

It  is  cheaper  to  buy  Lively 
Chicks  than  to  hatch  your 
own.  They  arrive  just 
when  you  want  them,  in 
exactly  the  number  you 
would  like  to  start.  No 
risk ;  no  trouble.  W e  guar¬ 
antee  100  per  cent  deliv¬ 
ery,  alive  and  healthy. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  1924 
Kerr  Chick  Book  No.  10, 
and  price  list.  Your  copy 
is  now  ready  for  mailing. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

THE  KERR  CfflCKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every 
where  Homers  Carneaux  White  Kings  a  specialty 
All  other  breeds  Write  for  prices. 

Allston  Squab  Co.  alls'ton!cmass; 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

*  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks  and  Leghorns 

Mammouth  Pekin )  nncmMcc 
,  Indian  Runner)  DUCKLINGS 

LDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R  33,  Phoenlxville,  Pa. 


ualltv  C  V*  i  b-  c  10  breeds'  white  leghorns 
lllY  V-niCKS  bred  from  male  birds 
„,ct  wom  Cornell,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin  colleges  of 
sncuiture.  Unity  Hatchery.  West  T'nity.  Ohio.  


HICKS,  S.C.W.LEGHORNS.WYCKOFF’S  best,  direct 

i,?°  “fher  matings.  Selected  breeders,  free  range,  right 
rices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

Uj-  CAMPBELL, _ Box  L _ JAMESTOWN,  PA. 

Additional  BABY  CHICK  Adver¬ 
tising,  Page  131 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CO-OPERATIVE  POULTRY 
CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  POULTRY  PAYS  BIGGER  PROFITS 

A  co-operative  organization  of  247  poultry  keepers  of  New  York 
State.  Catalogue  now  ready. 

Leading  article  of  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  head  of  the  Poultry  Dept,  of 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agr.  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Gives  list  of  members  breed  kept,  incubator  capacity,  number  of  the 
different  grades  of  chicks  for  sale,  and  other  information.  Your  copy 
is  free  for  the  asking. 

M.  C.  PORTER,  Sec.,  Box  79,  RODMAN,  N.  Y. 


SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 

Chicks  are  produced  under  my  personal  supervision  in  a 
good  Modern  Hatchery.  Hatched  from  select,  pure  bred, 
heavy-laying  hens,  well  kept  to  insure  vigorous  chicks. 

White.  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns, 
50—57:  100— S13;  500— $62.50. 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds, 
Anconas,  50  —  $8:  100  —  $15.: 
500— S72.50.  White  &  Buff 
Rocks.  White  Wyandottes, 
Black  Minorcas,  50— $8.50;  100 
— $16;  500 — S77.50.  White  & 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Silver  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  oO — S9:  100 — $18;  500 
■ — S87.50.  Mixed,  all  varieties, 
$12  per  100  straight.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Order  from  this  Ad.  Bank  ref¬ 
erences.  There  is  no  risk.  ■  Get  them  when  you  want  them. 
Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A, 

H.  B.  TIPPIN,  Box  F,  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


- WHY  NOT- - 

Buy  your  ''’hicks  from  E"g-bred  stock  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  ANCONAS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  Chicks  that 
are  hatched  right  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

Free  Catalogue. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


HARTWICK  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Profit  makers  by  nature.  They  are  b: 
from  carefully  selected  fowls  and  all  hi 
are  mated  with  certified  roosters,  certif 
by  the  New  York  State  Cooperative  Cei 
fleation  Assoc.,  thereby  guaranteeing  a  r 
ognized  standard  of  perfection.  Write 
catalog  and  pricelist.  References,  Hartw 
National  Bank  and  Prof.  James  E.  Ri 
Poultry  Dept ,  Cornell  University,  Itha 
N.  Y.  HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  In 
Dept.  D.  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 


MARCY  FARMS 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

The  ideal  combination  breed— for 
Show.  Eggs,  Meat.  Marcy  Farms 
birds  won  best  display  1921,  ’22, 
’23.  at  Mad.  Sg.  Garden— made 
highest  records  in  official  laying 
contests.  Largest,  choicest  table 
poultry. 

Order  your  hatching  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  early.  Send  lor  free  circular. 
Illustrated  catalogue.  5c  stamp. 

MARCY  FARMS 

Box  10.  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


PRIZE  WINNING  CHICKS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our  flocks 
have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows.  All 
popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to  Holly¬ 
wood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred,  of 
course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  what  you  can  get  for  the  money. 

NONE-SUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  332-C,  MT.  VERNON,  OHIO 


I  ARfT  One  Poultry,  Turkeys.  Geese,  Ducks,  Guin-  , 

L/UYUL,  OlUUi  eas.  Bantams, Collies,  Pigeons, Chicks,  Stock,  / 

Eggs,  low)  catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pennsylvania. 


We  deliver  only  healthy,  vigorous  Chicks.  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  Brah¬ 
mas  and  JERSEY  GIANTS.  Quality  considered,  our 
prices  are  lowest.  Immediate  delivery.  100%  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed. 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  Box  A-l,  MORRIS  PLAINS,  NEW  JERSEY 


WORLD  PURE  BRED. 


JIMTe 

4B!« 


PABV  CHICKS 

Grow 

Lay  Pay 


UTILITY,  EXHIBITION 
and  PEDIGREE  Matings 

20  popular  breeds,  high  , 
power  layers,  20  rare  breeds. 

4  breeds  ducklings.  Nabob  Quality, none  bet¬ 
ter  at  any  price.  97  per  cent  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed;  Postage  Paid.  Free  Feed  with  each 
V*  order.  Catalogue  free,  stamps  appreciated. 
vX?  Nabob  Hatcheries, _Ave.  19,  Gambler.  Ohio 
Ohio  Chicks  are  Better 


a 


The  New  I 


a  months  FREE  TRIAL 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Made  in  All  Styles 


Costs  Less — Lasts  Longer  Greatest  Advance  In  Harness 

This  wide-open,  liberal  offer  shows  Making 

that  the  Walsh  must  be  an  excep-  Not  only  is  the  Walsh  No-Buckle 
tionally  gopd  harness.  If  I  did  not  Harness  stronger,  but  it  is  easier 
know  positively  that  Walsh  Harness  to  put  on  and  take  off.  It  is  also 
is  better  in  every  way  than  buckle  better-looking,  handier  and  elimi- 
harness,  I  could  not  make  such  an  nates  frequent  repairs.  Has  better 
offer.  In  addition  to  having  harness  fitt;  hames  adjustable  strap 
m  the  hands  of  thousands  of  users  holde“_the  harder  the  pull,  the 

the  country  over  for  years  past,  I  .  h  ;t  holds-renew'able  spring 
have  tested  and  proven  in  various  ® 

ways  that  my  harness  is  better  and  snaPs.  and  .many  °  er  a  » 

stronger,  hence  cheaper  by  far  than  f^Tp}aJ.n^  inMmy  ,.®  V 
any  other  harness.  I  prove  conclu-  Walsh  is  easily  adjusted  to  y 
sively  in  my  new  harness  book,  which  horse  perfectly.  And  remem 
I  am  waiting  to  send  you,  that  Walsh  that  Walsh  Harness  actually,  costs 
No-Buckle  Harness  will  positively  last  less  than  buckle  harness  because  it  does 
twice  as  long  as  buckle  harness.  away  with  repair  expense — lasts  longer. 

The  World’s  Strongest  Harness 

Three  times  stronger  than  buckle  harness.  Buckles  weaken  and 
tear  straps.  As  an  example,  a  Walsh  lpSj-inch  breeching  strap  holds 
over  1100  lbs.  The  same  strap  with  the  buckle  will  break  at  the  buckle 
at  about  360  lbs.  pull.  Ordinary  harness  has  68. buckles..  Walsh  Har¬ 
ness  has  no  buckles — easy  to  see  why  Walsh  is  three  times  stronger 
than  ordinary  harness. 

Friction  Another  Destroyer  of  Harness 

Rings  are  another  thing  that  buckle  harness  where  ring  friction 
makes  harness  wear  out  before  it  wears  the  straps  . in  two.  Walsh 
should.  Examine  your  old  harness  Harness  has  no  rings  to  wear  the 
and  you’ll  find  where  rings  have  straps  in  two.  Many  other  ad- 
worn  the  straps  at  the  ends.  There  vantages  are  explained  in  the  big, 
are  270  places  on  an  ordinary  free  book.  Write  for  it  today. 

What  Users  Say 

Government  Experiment  Stations  and  teams.  He  says:  “Walsh  has  buckle  harness 
Agricultural  Colleges  are  among  the  thou-  beat  a  mlIe- 

sands  of  users  in  every  state  who  praise  Mr.  E.  E.  Ward,  Seneca  Falls,  Wis.,  says: 
the  Walsh  Harness  Walsh  Harness  took  Harness  .over  40  years.  The 

First  Prize  at  Wis.  State  Fair,  1921-1922.  Mf.  j  w  RogerS;  R.  No.  4,  Baldwinsville. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Anderson,  Aiken,  Minn.,  bought  N.Y.,  says:  “Have  used  it  skidding  logs  and 
his  first  Walsh  Harness  five  years  ago  and  that  is  giving  it  a  hard  test.  I  think  enough 
bought  three  more  sets  since  for  his  other  of  it  that  I  will  order  another  set  in  Spring.  • 


No.  1— Samson 


No.  41— Side  Backer 


No.  91— Boston  Backer 


Mow  Buckles 


The  WALSH  Has 


Weaken  and  TearSttaps^ 


No.  11— Breechingless 


Here  is  the  causey 
of  all  your  harness! 
trouble,  repair  ex¬ 
pense,  breakdowns. 
Why  put  up  with 
this  when  you  can 
get  a  Walsh,  which 
has  no  buckles — no 
rings. 


f See  How  Rings 
Wear  End  of 
Straps  in  Two 


No.  71-Hame  Tug 


$5.00  After  30  Days’  Free  Trial 


No.  81— Express 


Balance  easy  payments  or  pay  cash  after  trial  if  you  wish.  Selling  direct  from  the 
factory  to  you  enables  me  to  give  the  highest  quality  of  harness  possible  to  make  at 
lowest  prices.  You  can  get  a  Walsh  Harness  in  any  style — Breechingless,  Back-Pad, 
Express,  etc.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit  any  horse  perfectly. 

ixr  ..  My  free  harness  book  Walsh  No- Buckle  Harness— what  hundreds 

Write  toaay.  w}jj  give  you  many  of  farmers  think  about  it.  I  have  a  plan  whereby  you 
wonderfully  interesting  facts  and  valuable  can  make  money  showing  Walsh  Harness  to  your 
information  on  harness— tells  all  about  the  neighbors.  There's  a  copy  ready  for  you— write  today. 

Prompt  Shipment  from  Warehouse  Near  You 

James  M.  Walsh,  Pres.,  WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

516  Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


No.  51— Lumbering  and  Oil' 

These  and  other  styles  fully 
described  in  free  book 


atsh,  Pres.;  WALSH  HARNESS  CO.,  516  Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  | 

free  of  charge  Walsh  Harness  Book,  free  trial  offer  and  liberal  long  time  g 


Name 


For  Free  Book 


Write 


Woodrow  Wilson,  December  28,  1856  —  February  3,  1924 


150 


American  Agriculturist,  February  16,  192 


MR1 


YourOwn 

Initial  on  Every  Piece 


rTiTwin  44  a  12  9 Ji-in.  Dinner  Plates,  12  7J£-in.  Pie  or  Lunch  Plates,  12 

1  IlL  11U  Breadand  Butter  Plates,  12 7%-in. SoupPlates,  12  Cups,  12  Saucers, 
12  61^-in.  Dessert  Dishes,  12  6-in.  Oatmeal  Dishes,  1 10H-U*.  Meat 
r I.CjV'JEjiJ  Platter,  1  13^-in.  Meat  Platter,  1  Sauce  Boat,  1  Sauce  Boat  Stand, 
1  Gravy  Bowl,  1  Cream  Pitcher,  1  6-in.  Pickle  Dish,  1  7-in.  Butter  Dish,  1  Covered 
Sugar  Bowl  (2  Pieces),  1  Covered  Vegetable  Dish  (2  Pieces),  1  8-in.  Open  Vegetable 
Dish,  1  9ji-in.  Round  Salad  Dish. 


There  are  big  days,  and  happy  days  when  your  family  and  your  friends  sit  down  to 


your  fine  big  dinners.  Picture  your  pleasure  in  having  for  such  occasions  a  Dinner  Set 
like  this;  pure,  gleaming,  flawless  white,  edged  with  a  smooth,  bright,  shining  gold 
line,  gold  handles,  and  a  dainty  lower  band  of  colorful  orange.  Then  think  of  the 
added  satisfaction  of  this  distinctive  feature;  Your  Own  Initial  on  Each  and 
Every  Piece.  Each  initial  set  in  an  artistic  wreath  which  is  banked  by  a  charming 
scroll  of  roses  in  beautiful  colors.  This  illustration  does  not  begin  to  do  it  justice. 


Table  Cloth,  Napkins 

and  Dollies  ord^QUICKLY1,  IwiU 


FREE 


No  picture,  no  description  can  do  justice  to  this  exceedingly  beauti¬ 
ful  dinner  set.  I  want  you  to  see  it  on  your  own  table.  I  want  you  to 
know  the  Attractiveness  of  its  Aristocratic  Martha  Washington 
Colonial  Shane,  the  Beauty  of  its  Gold  Border.  I  want  you  to  see 


I  Colonial  Shape,  the  Beauty  of  its  Gold  Border.  I  want  _  _  ^ 

■  with  your  own  eyes  how  the  big,  wide,  gorgeously  brilliant  gold 

■  handles  enliven,  enrich  and  beautify  the  set.  Then  I  want  you  to  know  the  Pride  o£ 
^^B  Possessing  a  big,  fine,  high-class  dinner  set  that  has  your  initial  on  each  and  every 

piece.  So,  I  will  gladly  send  you  the  entire  set,  110  Pieces,  on  SO  days  Free  Trial. 
The  picture  above  shows,  in  reduced  size,  the  attractive  initial  design.  1  his 
design  is  in  7  harmoniously  blended  colors  and  gold. 

■  SUPREME  QUALITY.  Only  the  very  best  materials  are  used  m  the  manu- 
facture  of  these  dishes.  Extreme  care  is  taken  in  all  of  the  different  operations. 
Everything  that  high  class  materials,  manufacturing  skill,  art  and  design  can  do,  has  been  done  to  Make  this 
beautiful  Dinnerware  a  Remarkable  Bargain.  All  of  the  decorations;  the  initial,  the  wreath, the  scroll  of  roses 
in  natural  colors,  the  gold  edge,  and  the  inner  line  of  orange,  are  absolutely  put  on  to  stay.  We  guarantee 
against  breakage'in  shipment.  Each  piece  Is  wrapped  separately  In  tissue  paper. 


petition.  My  Free  Catalog  pictures  and  describes  this 

wonderful  array  of  Honest,  Long -lasting.  Up-to-date  BBBsSffiiSAfc-'  -j  )j  # 

Furniture  and  Furnishings.  Then,  too,  I  give  THE  Xli't 

LONGEST  TIME  TO  PAY  with  the  Easiest  Monthly 

Instalments.  Whatever  you  buy  must  be  its  own  sales-  *jjf 

man  —  ray  goods  prove  their  worth  on  80  DAYS’  fly 

FREE  TRIAL  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME.  A  pleas- 
ant  hour  with  my  Big  Free  Book  will  prove  that  the 
Spear  Way  is  the  Fairest,  the  Squarest,  the  Safest. 

Remember  I  sell  Everything  for. the  home.  Furniture, 

Carpets,  Rugs,  Stoves — everything.  Send  for  my  Cat- 
alog  today;  a  post  card  will  bring  it. 

IIIHIIIBIIIHIIIIIIIIIBI 

,  SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  B-32,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  — 

|  Send  me  the  no-piece  Initial  Dinner  Free  Table  Cloth,  6  Pr- 


Former  Price  $44.75 

SPECIAL  SALE  PRICE  *29.95 


EASY 

MONTHLY 

PAYMENTS 

30 

DAYS’ 

FREE 

TRIAL 


00  with  order ,  $2.50  Monthly.  S  President 
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Where  the  Dividends  Came  From 

Examples  of  High  Financiering  by  the  Farmer’s  Standard  Carbide  Company 


EADERS  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
will  remember  that  in  a  recent  article 
concerning  the  Farmers’  Standard  Car¬ 
bide  Company,  we  promised  to  give  more 
tails  of  the  intricate  business  methods  of  this 
m  and  its  success  in  getting  money  from  the 
ablic. 

You  will  also  recall  that  we  told  how  we  had 
tiled  upon  the  Farmers  Standard  Carbide  Com- 
any  for  certain  information  and  how  our  ques- 
ons  remained  unanswered.  We  promised  to  tell 
me  of  the  methods  used  by  salesmen,  including 
ie  practice  of  delivering  dividend  checks  for 
1.75  in  person.  But  first  let  us  see 
hether  the  company,  after  taking  over 
ie  plant  at  Plattsburgh  and  making 
is  initial  stock-selling  effort,  wms  in  a 
isition  to  declare  dividends  on  profits 
'ade  from  selling  its  product,  cal- 
um  carbide. 

A  form  letter  sent  to  stockholders  in 
ptember,  1921,  signed  by  Samuel 
ull,  President,  ended  w7ith  the  sen¬ 
dee,  “In  view  of  the  business  and 
’ogress  of  your  Company,  the  Board 
Directors,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  will 
ortly  meet  to  vote  on  payment  of  a 
vidend  on  the  common  stock.”  This 
me  letter,  although  it  gave  no  figures 
the  business  which  the  company 
Jad  done  in  selling  carbide,  stated  that 
^your  company”  had  gained  control 
the  National  Generator  Company, 
c.,  which  thus  became  a  subsidiary, 
our  last  article  we  pointed  out  that 
e  stock  of  this  company  w*as  listed 
an  asset  in  the  financial  statement 
the  Farmers  Standard  Carbide 
ompany  under  the  heading  “  Securi- 
les  and  Investments.”  As  the  sub- 
§diary  company  seemed  to  exist 
rgely  on  paper,  the  “congratula- 
ons”  extended  by  the  carbide  com- 
|any  to  its  stockholders  on  its  ac- 
isition  seemed  rather  premature. 

However,  the  letter  did  give  an 
ect  of  general  activity,  even  if  it  wras 
zy  as  to  details  and  the  near-promise 
a  dividend  looked  very  attractive 
investors  who  had  anxiously  awaited  a  return 
i  their  money. 

Among  such  investors  was  Mr.  K.,  of  Pennsyl- 
ania,  who  in  1920  had  subscribed  to  five  shares  of 
referred  stock  at  $10  a  share.  He  was  promised 
per  cent,  dividends.  Let  Mr.  K.  tell  his  own 
ory  of  how  a  dividend  wras  personally  delivered 
him  under  rather  odd  circumstances. 

In  the  Fall  of  1921,  a  man  saying  he  represented  the  com- 
pny  called  at  my  home,  when  I  was  absent.  He  said  he  had  a 
(vidend  check  for  me,  and  held  it  in  his  hand,  while  talking 
V  rn.v  wife.  He  wouldn't  let  her  see  it,  neither  would  he  give 
i  to  anyone  but  me.  After  learning  at  what  time  I  would  be 
pine,  he  left,  saying  he  would  be  back  that  same  evening, 
fowever,  he  never  returned  and  1  never  received  the  check. 
June  6,  1922,  another  man  also  representing  them,  called 
my  home  and  tried  to  induce  me  to  give  up  my  preferred 
fouk  for  common.  He  told  me  if  I  didn’t,  I  would  positively 
'  compelled  to  by  the  company.  I  didn’t  give  up  the  certifi- 
re  though  and  he  left,  after  giving  me  a  check  which  he  said 
|as  to  pay  for  the  dividends.” 

I  In  the  following  October,  there  came  through 


the  mail  a  certificate  for  half  a  share  of  stock  in  the 
Standard  Acetylene  Company,  this  in  place  of  the 
overdue  dividend.  Mr.  K.  enlisted  the  aid  of  a 
lawyer  who  pointed  out  to  the  company  that  it 
must  be  rather  expensive  to  send  salesmen  to 
deliver  in  person  checks  for  $1.75.  However,  the 
company  neither  paid  additional  dividends  nor 
took  back  the  stock  which  Mr.  K.,  finding  the 
agreement  violated,  asked  them  to  do. 

Now,  to  go  back  a  little,  let  us  see  what  founda¬ 
tions  the  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Company 
had  for  paying  Mr.  K.  and  other  stockholders  this 
or  any  dividend.  Remember  that  such  payments 


The  Results  cf  Speculation 


- From  Capper's  Weekly 


are  supposed  always  to  be  made  ON  EARNED 
PROFITS;  IN  THIS  CASE,  SUCH  PROFITS 
COULD  ONLY  BE  MADE  LEGITIMATELY 
FROM  THE  SALE  OF  CARBIDE  MANUFAC¬ 
TURED  AT  THE  PLATTSBURG  PLANT. 

An  illuminating  bit  of  information  is  contained, 
therefore,  in  a  statement  made  and  sworn  to  by  a 
carbide  man  who  was  formerly  employed  as  sales 
manager  of  the  Farmer’s  Standard  Carbide  Com¬ 
pany.  His  connection  writh  the  company  was  on 
a  purely  business  basis  and  he  set  himself  at  once 
to  the  task  of  making  and  shipping  carbide  to  fill 
accumulated  orders.  This  is  what  he  has  to  say 
of  the  payment  of  dividends  in  April,  1921,  soon 
after  he  started  work  for  the  company. 

“About  the  1st  of  April,  dividend  checks  were  made  out  for 
the  entire  issue  of  preferred  stock,  and  an  intense  sales  cam¬ 
paign  was  engineered  to  accompany  the  delivery  of  these 
dividend  checks.  I  know  that  about  $300,000  worth  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  was  sold  the  first  week  after  this  drive  and  {.he  drive 
has  been  continued  ever  since,  but  of  course,  with  varying 
success. 


“Dating  from  the  1st  of  April,  1921,  to  the  1st  of  April 
1922,  the  overhead  expense  of  the  office  at  15  W.  37th  St., 
inclusive  of  the  sales  expense  for  the  product  carbide  and  the 
salaries  of  the  Plattsburg  office  TOTALLED  MORE  THAN 
THE  TOTAL  SALES  OF  THE  MANUFACTURED  PROD¬ 
UCT,  calcium  carbide;  therefore,  there  could  be  no  profit.” 

Naturally,  the  plan  of  paying  dividends  from 
capital,  effective  as  it  was  in  encouraging  unsus¬ 
pecting  farmers  to  invest  more  of  their  hard- 
earned  savings  in  a  stock  which  apparently  wTas  so 
productive,  could  not  be  followed  for  very  long. 
Already  letters  of  complaint  from  investors  whose 
checks  were  overdue  were  coming  in  heavily  to  the 
Farmers  Standard  Carbide  Company’s  office  at 
15  W.  37th  St.,  New  York.  Another 
device  was  hit  upon  and  put  into  prac¬ 
tice.  It  was  the  payment  of  dividends 
in  stock  of  a  subsidiary  company. 

Former  Governor  Miller  of  New 
York,  when  sitting  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  had  before  him  a  case 
where  directors  of  a  certain  company 
were  sued  by  a  stockholder  for  fraud 
because  they  declared  a  dividend  and 
caused  it  to  be  paid  out  of  capital 
when  there  was  no  surplus  or  earnings 
in  the  company.  He  said: 

“A  declaration  of  a  dividend  by  a  going  con¬ 
cern  implies  earnings  from  which  to  pay  it,  and 
the  publication  of  the  fact  of  such  declaration  is 
certainly  calculated  to  induce  the  public  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  dividend  has  been  earned  and  that 
the  corporation  is  prosperous.  If,  intending  the 
public  to  act  thereon,  the  defendants  had  made 
and  published  a  report  expressly  stating  that  the 
dividend  declared  had  been  earned,  there  would 
be  no  doubt  of  their  liability  to  a  person  thereby 
deceived  to  his  injury.  The  familiar  cases  of 
false  prospectuses  need  not  be  cited.  Why 
distinguish  between  a  false  affirmation  and  an 
act  calculated  to  have  the  like  effect,  the  motive 
and  the  result  in  each  case  being  the  same? 
Certainly  the  law  makes  no  such  distinction. 
We  have  had  many  illustrations  in  cases  before 
us  of  the  devices  to  deceive  thte  public  employed 
by  managing  directors,  who  misuse  their  posi¬ 
tions  to  promote  stock  speculation,  and  the 
payment  of  dividends  out  of  capital  is  a  familiar 
one.  When  that  is  done  to  induce  the  public  to 
purchase  shares  of  the  company  and  thereby 
to  create  a  fictitious  value,  upon  which  the 
wrongdoers  may  trade,  they  should  be  held 
accountable  precisely  as  though  the  like  decep¬ 
tion  had  been  practiced  by  actual  misstatements.” 

The  foregoing  statement  of  law  by 
Ex-Governor  Miller  was  adopted  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  the  highest  court  of  New  vork  State. 

The  opinion  of  the  highest  Court  in  New  York 
show's  that  the  law7  considers  the  declaring  of 
dividends  a  statement  that  there  had  been  profits. 
We  are  still  waiting  to  hear  from  the  Farmers 
Standard  Carbide  Company,  as  to  when  and  how 
they  made  profits.  Mr.  Null,  the  president  of  the 
Company,  is  a  lawyer  and  doubtless  w'ell  ac¬ 
quainted  w  ith  the  law  in  reference  to  such  matters. 
In  fact,  he  recently  appeared  as  counsel  for  two  of 
the  parties  wrho  on  February  1,  1924,  were  sen¬ 
tenced  by  United  States  District  Court  Judge 
Hand,  in  connection  with  the  famous  Crager 
system,  dealing  with  the  glass  casket  swindle. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Farmers’  Standard 
Carbide  Company  wrnre  interested  to  know  wrhy 
they  ceased  to  get  their  dividends.  Most  of  them 
wrere  farmers,  and  did  not  make  a  distinction 
between  the  use  of  the  words  “interest”  and 
{Continued,  on  page  153) 
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Albany  on  February  5th  that  this  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  there  is  a  direct  tax 
on  land.  H.  C.  McKenzie,  representing  the  State 
Farm  Bureau,  said  that  the  nine  million  dollars 
surplus  now  in  the  New  York  State  treasury  has 
been  created  out  of  the  real  estate  tax  and  there¬ 
fore  any  reduction  should  by  rights  go  to  the 
taxpayers  who  paid  that  assessment.  Professor 
Seligman  said  that  REDUCED  TAXES  ON  IN¬ 
COMES  INSTEAD  OF  ON  PROPERTY 
HELPS  THE  WRONG  CLASS  OF  TAX  - 
PAYERS.  He  is  right.  A  part  of  this  tax  at  least 
was  raised  by  the  farmers  and  should  go  back  to 
them.  The  present  tax  situation  is  a  rank  in¬ 
justice  to  farm  people.  Reducing  income  taxes 
instead  of  real  estate  taxes  makes  the  injustice 
greater.  But  farmers  will  have  this  unfair  situa¬ 
tion  as  long  as  they  meekly  accept  it. 

We  are  urging  action  and  are  suggesting  the 
way,  not  only  for  some  relief  this  year,  but  for 
future  relief  in  years  to  come.  DIRECT  TAXES 
ON  FARM  REAL  ESTATE  MUST  BE  ABOL¬ 
ISHED.  Will  you  help?  Read  the  article  on  the 
next  page  and  then  act. 


Subscription  price,  payable  in  advance,  $1  a  year.  Canadian 
and  foreign,  $2  a  year. 
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Woodrow  Wilson 

OODROW  WILSON,  great  advocate  of 
peace  for  humanity,  has  found  it  for  him¬ 
self.  He  is  dead.  So  the  curses  cease,  and  the 
roses  come.  Thus  does  humanity  follow  its  regular 
precedent,  established  these  thousands  of  years  in 
honoring  its  great. 

The  contemporaries  of  Jesus  Christ  crucified 
Him.  George  Washington  was  so  bitterly  criticized 
that  it  shortened  his  life,  and  made  him  look  for¬ 
ward  with  intense  relief  to  his  retirement  to  his 
farm  at  Mount  Vernon.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
a  “freak”,  a  “baboon  who  had  escaped  from  the 
morasses  of  Illinois,”  a  “vulgar  clown”  and  a 
“low-bred  village  politician.”  And  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  a  “visionary  fool”  who  thought  the 
world  had  had  enough  of  war  so  he  gave  his  life 
for  a  plan  for  good  will  on  earth  and  peace  among 
men.  Men  said  that  plan  was  idealistic;  that  it  was 
impractical;  that  it  was  visionary;  but  at  least  it 
was  a  plan,  and  WHO  HAD  A  BETTER  ONE? 

“A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his 
own  country”  applies  to  time  as  well  as  to  place. 
Great  leaders  have  a  prophetic  view  of  the  future. 
Most  of  us  live  only  in  the  present.  We  see  not, 
and  what  we  do  not  understand  we  curse.  The 
perspective  of  time  will  show  Woodrow  Wilson, 
the  World  War  president,  a  great  outstanding, 
tragic  figure.  Time  will  prove  that  his  was  one 
of  the  most  lonesome  and  most  misunderstood 
lives  in  all  our  history.  “I  want  folks  to  love  me,” 
he  said,  “but  they  never  will.” 

Broken  in  health,  bitterly  disappointed  and 
disillusioned,  he  died,  with  no  knowledge  that  all 
the  sacrifices  of  the  World  War  and  of  the  millions 
of  known  and  unknown  soldiers  w*erte  not  in  vain. 
But  now  we  bring  him  roses  and  his  fame  will 
continue  to  increase  among  men;  now  wre  honor 
him,  as  we  have  honored  our  other  great,  and  as 
we  too  often  honor  our  own  loved  ones — when  it 
is  too  late.  But  our  bitterness  may  be  softened  by 
the  sure  knowledge  that  Woodrow*  Wilson’s 
influence,  work  and  sacrifice  for  a  New7  Day 
among  men  were  not  in  vain,  and  that  in  God’s 
good  time  many  of  his  ideals  of  peace  and  democ¬ 
racy  shall  come  to  pass. 


Abolish  the  Land  Tax 

IF  you  miss  everything  else  in  this  issue,  be 
sure  to  read  and  act  on  the  tax  reduction  sug¬ 
gestion  on  the  opposite  page. 

E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  a  tax  expert  from  Columbia 
University,  said  at  a  legislative  tax  hearing  in 


The  Syracuse  School  Meeting 

ON  Thursday,  January  SI,  a  meeting  was  called 
at  the  Court  House  in  Syracuse,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  action  against  the  Downing- 
Porter  Rural  School  Bill  wThich  is  now  in  the  New 
York  State  Legislature.  A  newspaper  report — 
which  we  later  checked  from  persons  who  attended 
the  meeting — stated  that  “from  start  to  finish  this 
meeting  was  a  hectic,  riotous  and  exciting  affair.” 
No  one  w7as  allowed  to  speak  for  the  bill  and  only 
one  side  of  the  question  was  presented.  Those  w7ho 
attempted  to  support  the  bill  were  given  scant 
courtesy.  In  all  of  the  hundreds  of  meet¬ 
ings  that  have  been  held  by  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-one,  there  has  never  been  one 
where  opponents  of  the  bill  have  not  been 
allowed  to  speak.  But  this  whole  affair  at 
Syracuse  is  an  example  of  the  methods  of  those 
leaders  who  are  trying  to  defeat  any  constructive 
legislation  for  the  schools.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  a  permanent  organization  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  proposed  bill. 

American  Agriculturist  has  constantly  ad¬ 
vised  our  people  to  beware  of  the  motives  which 
wrere  back  of  the  propaganda  of  misrepresentation, 
that  is  trying  to  create  so  much  prejudice  against 
this  school  bill.  In  further  evidence  that  these 
warnings  were  justified,  we  give  below*  some  plain 
facts  regarding  the  leadership  of  this  organization 
which  was  formed  in  Syracuse  on  January  31. 

The  president  is  Mr.  James  Green,  a  Rochester 
lawyer.  We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Green  lives 
in  the  town  of  Brighton,  just  outside  of  Rochester, 
where  the  true  valuation  per  teacher  for  running 
schools  is  $717,399.  The  average  valuation  per 
teacher  throughout  the  State,  including  cities  and 
rural  communities,  is  less  than  $300,000,  and  in 
most  rural  sections  it  ranks  from  $30,000  to 
$125,000.  It  will  be  noted,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Green  lives  in  one  of  the  richest  districts  in  the 
State,  and  this  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
w*hen  it  is  remembered  that  the  proposed  Rural 
School  Bill  equalizes  these  unfair  valuations  and 
provides  that  the  poorer  districts  shall  get  the 
largest  amount  of  aid  from  the  State. 

We  do  not  know  Mr.  Green.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  is  a  reputable  gentleman.  How¬ 
ever,  much  mud  has  been  cast  at  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one,  with  misleading 
statements  to  the  effect  that  they  were  not 
farmers.  The  majority  of  them  are;  and  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  all  of  them  can  lay  as  much  claim 
to  being  plain  farmers  as  can  Attorney  Green ! 

The  vice-president  of  this  destructive  organiza¬ 
tion  is  Mr.  W.  S.  Droman.  We  understand  that 
Mr.  Droman  has  made  himself  conspicuous  as 
a  “defender”  of  the  people’s  rights  in  traveling 
up  and  down  certain  sections  of  Western  New* 
York,  in  throwing  mud  at  the  School  Bill  and  at 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Tvventy-one. 
We  found  it  interesting,  therefore,  and  are  sure 
you  wall,  in  studying  Mr.  Droman ’s  record. 

During  the  year  1912-13,  Mr.  Droman  was 
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principal  of  the  high  school  at  Sodua,  New  York. 
On  October  28th,  1912,  Mr.  Droman  began  to 
make  inquiries  to  the  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  with  the  view  of  securing  State  money  for 
pictures  purchased  for  his  school.  Later,  Mr. 
Droman  made  formal  application  for  picture 
money.  Because  of  several  misstatements  an 
investigation  resulted,  and  we  quote  the  following 
from  the  report  of  that  investigation,  which  is 
a  public  record  on  file  in  the  New7  York  State 
Department  of  Education,  open  to  any  of  our 
readers  to  see  for  themselves:  “The  following 
facts  indicate  first,  that  Mr.  Droman  is  very  care¬ 
less  in  his  business  dealings,  and  further  that 
he  endeavored  to  secure  by  direct  and 
repeated  misrepresentation  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  money  from  the  State.’ * 

The  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  was 
called  to  Albany  because  as  president  he  had 
signed  the  sw*orn  affidavit  making  false  claims  for 
State  money.  The  president  of  the  Board  was 
exonerated  because  he  showed  that  he  made  such 
affidavit  upon  the  solicitation  of  Principal 
Droman. 

Another  officer  reported  elected  at  the  Syracuse 
meeting  to  defeat  the  Rural  School  Bill  was  Mr. 
William  Truman,  of  Ulster  County.  The  news¬ 
paper  report  states  that  Mr.  Truman  introduced 
a  resolution  in  the  Syracuse  meeting  which  read 
“We  are  confronted  with  a  complete 
breakdown  of  our  public  school  system 
in  that  instead  of  giving  us  educated 
people,  we  have  the  cigaret-smoking  flap¬ 
per,  the  jazz-loving,  joy-riding  youth, 
to  whom  labor  in  any  shape  is  nauseous.” 
We  in  no  way  agree  with  Mr.  Truman  in  this 
utter  condemnation  of  our  present  school  system. 
Yet  it  seems  strange  that  if  Mr.  Truman  feels  that 
the  schools  are  as  bad  as  quoted  in  the  above  reso¬ 
lution,  that  he  should  be  so  opposed  to  making 
any  changes  for  the  better. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Truman  lives  in  a  very  rich 
one-teacher  district  where  the  valuation  is 
approximately  $200,000  and  where  the  West 
Shore  Railroad  pays  a  lot  of  the  taxes.  Remember 
that  the  average  rural  district  in  this  State  has 
a  valuation  of  from  only  $30,000  to  $125,000. 

There  are  a  lot  of  honest,  sincere  people  that  are 
conscientiously  opposing  the  School  Bill.  For 
these  we  have  nothing  but  the  highest  respect,  and 
we  have  nothing  to  say  against  those  who  have  sel¬ 
fish  motives  in  opposing  the  bill  when  they  STICK 
TO  THE  FACTS.  But  because  we  believe  in 
the  boys  and  girls  of  this  State  and  have  some  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  farmers’  taxes,  we  think  the 
time  has  come  for  plain  statements  of  the  truth. 
There  are  several  sections  of  the  State  where  the 
people  are  almost  hysterical  in  their  fear  that  this 
bill  w7ill  pass.  We  confess  that  we  cannot  blame 
them.  If  one  half  of  the  wild  statements  that  have 
been  said  about  this  education  bill  were  true,  it 
ought  to  be  burned  and  those  who  proposed  it 
imprisoned ! 

On  page  154  of  this  issue  we  have  stated  that 
every  rural  county  in  this  State  will  have  its  taxes 
reduced  if  this  bill  passes.  We  have  said  several 
times,  and  we  repeat  it  again  because  it  is  im¬ 
portant,  that  if  this  opportunity  of  reducing  the 
farmers’  taxes  is  lost  after  the  dust  of  propaganda 
is  settled  so  that  the  truth  of  this  whole  matter 
comes  to  light,  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  folks 
mighty  sorry. 


An  Unusual  Winter 

THE  general  interest  in  the  weather  on  every¬ 
body’s  part  is  well  justified.  Certainly  there 
is  no  other  factor  of  such  great  influence  in  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  all  of  us;  particularly  is  this 
so  of  farm  people.  Never  in  our  experience  have 
we  known  a  finer  fall  and  early  winter  than  this 
one  has  been  so  far.  Many  of  our  correspondents 
and  friends  from  all  parts  of  the  state  have  written 
us  commenting  upon  the  fine  weather  for  both 
working  and  living.  Up  to  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember,  dandelions  were  reported  actually  in 
bloom  in  some  Canadian  pastures,  and  farmers 
were  able  to  plow  and  to  clear  up  the  last 
odds  and  ends  of  outdoor  business  even  in  late 
December. 
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Abolish  the  Property  Tax 

Wanted — 100,000  Farm-Signers  Demanding  Land  Tax  Reduction 


OF  ALL  the  farmer’s  problems,  excepting 
none,  taxation  has  become  by  far  the 
worst.  The  annual  national  and  local  tax 
bill  equals  or  exceeds  the  entire  value  of 
agricultural  production  for  a  year.  The  tax  bill 
has  multiplied  itself  four  times  since  1913.  Tax 
exemptions  continue  to  grow  so  that  more 
and  more  this  increasingly  heavy  burden  of 
national  and  especially  state  and  local  taxa¬ 
tion  falls  on  farmers*  real  estate. 

In  1913,  the  farmer’s  share  of 
national,  State  and  local  taxes  was  6£4 
million  dollars.  In  1919,  this  had  in¬ 
creased  to  1,232  million  dollars,  and  to 
1,436  million  dollars  in  1922.  The 
farmer  is  least  concerned  with  national 
taxes,  but  is  most  vitally  concerned 
with  State  and  local  taxes  for  these 
are  the  ones  that  eat  into  his  income  or 
into  his  savings,  whether  he  has  an  in¬ 
come  or  not.  Most  national  taxes  fall 
only  indirectly  on  the  farmer  but  the 
FARMER  BEARS  THE  BURDEN 
OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAXES 
DIRECTLY  ON  HIS  LAND. 

The  producer  of  non-agricultural 
articles  can  shift  the  tax  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  but  THE  PRODUCER  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 
MUST  ALWAYS  PAY  THE  TAX 
HIMSELF.  In  1922,  the  ratio  of 
taxes  to  income  for  the  farmer  was 
16.6%;  for  the  remainder  of  our  people 
it  was  only  11.9%.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  farmer  receives  the  least  for  his 
tax  money.  He  has  few,  if  any,  paved 
streets  or  sidewalks,  electric  lights, 
public  water  systems,  sewerage,  drain¬ 
age  systems  or  public  libraries.  He 
pays  the  most  and  receives  the  least 
for  the  education  of  his  children. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  HEAVY 
APPROPRIATIONS  CONTINUE. 

Thousands  of  clerks  put  into  govern¬ 
ment  positions  under  the  stress  of  war 
are  still  there,  now  when  the  war  is 
over.  The  politician  with  his  hand  in 
the  taxpayer’s  pocket  has  shown 
little  tendency  to  practice  the  same 
economy  in  public  affairs  that  the 
farmer  has  had  to  practice  in  his. 

Thousands  of  farm  people  this  year 
do  not  know  how  to  meet  their  tax 
bills.  They  feel  that  they  have  worked 
all  the  year  for  the  tax  collector  and 
that  the  meager  income  for  months 
has  all  been  needed  to  pay  the  tax  bill. 

Think  what  the  billions  of  tax 
money  would  have  done  for  our 
country  life,  if  it  could  have  been  spent 
FOR  SOMETHING  CONSTRUC¬ 
TIVE,  NEW  MACHINERY  TO 
RUN  THE  FARM  BUSINESS,  NEW 
COMFORTS  FOR  THE  FARM 
HOME.  Is  it  not  about  time  to  call 
a  halt?  Is  it  not  about  time  for  some 
real  tax  reduction?  Farmers  do  not 
want  any  reduction  of  income  taxes 
until  direct  taxes  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  property.  Is  it  not  time 
to  make  the  politicians  feel  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  American  farmer?  Farm 
people  are  slow  to  arouse,  but  when 
they  are  once  on  the  job,  history 
proves  it  is  time  to  watch  out,  and 
this  year’s  taxes  are  just  about  the 
last  straw.  ic«* 

American  Agriculturist  is  going 
mto  this  tax  battle  without  gloves. 

WE  ARE  ORGANIZING  THE 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
TAX  REDUCTION  LEAGUE. 

OUR  MOTTO  IS:  ABOLISH  THE 
PROPERTY  TAX.  IT  WILL  NOT 
COST  YOU  ONE  CENT  TO  JOIN 
1HIS  LEAGUE,  not  even  the  sub¬ 


scription  price  to  American  Agriculturist. 
But  we  want  the  name  of  every  farm  taxpayer  in 
the  State  of  New  York  to  the  following  petition 
and  resolution,  and  we  will  use  these  petitions  at 
Albany  and  Washington  in  such  a  way  that  our 
representatives  will  know  just  where  the  farmer 
stands  and  why.  We  will  make  what  progress  we 
can  this  year  and  keep  at  it  until  land  taxes  are 
abolished.  Read  the  petition  carefully,  sign  it 


yourself,  get  all  of  the  other  voters  in  your  family 
to  sign  it,  get  your  neighbors  to  sign  it,  and  send  it 
to  us.  Sign  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  the 
blank  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  petition.  Paste  on 
to  the  petition  a  piece  of  blank  paper  for  additional 
signatures.  Printed  petitions  for  signatures  will 
be  furnished  on  application  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Farm  people  are  going  to  be  given  a  chance 
to  express  themselves  on  this  great 
problem  and  we  are  going  to  see  that 
their  expression  is  heard  in  the  land. 
The  petition  is  in  the  center  of  this 
page.  _ 

Where  the  Dividends  Came 
From 

{Continued  from  'page  151) 

dividends.”  Accordingly,  when  they 
wrote  to  the  company  asking  why  their 
money  _  was  not  coming,  they  inquired 
about  interest.  This  gave  Mr.  Nidi  an 
opportunity  to  give  them  an  illuminating 
legal  lesson  and  he  would  write  explaining 
the  difference  between  “interest”  and 
“dividend.”  A  typical  letter  written  by 
him  is  as  follows: 

“We  note  in  your  letter  that  you  speak  of  interest.. 
Interest  is  an  item  which  accrues  when  money  is  loaned.. 
The  relation  of  stockholders  and  corporation  however, 
is  that  of  investor  rather  than  thatapf  1  ender  and,  borrower',' 
All  the  stockholder  is  entitled  to  are  dividends,  when 
conditions  warrant  their  being  declared.” 

Of  course,  this  instructive  information 
must  have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  the 
stockholder,  but  perhaps  it  did  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfy  him.  Accordingly,  many 
of  our  subscribers  have  written  to  us,  as 
we  have  in  our  files  many  complaints 
about  this  Company. 

These  cases  divided  themselves  into 
two  classes;  the  first,  which  involved  the 
largest  amounts,  were  from  men  and 
women  Aho  had  bought  stock  and  wanted 
their  money  back;  the  second,  from  stock¬ 
holders  who  had  tried,  under  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  force  at  the  time  of  purchase  of 
stock,  to  obtain  carbide  and  had  en¬ 
countered  delays  and  failure  to  deliver. 
The  latter  either  wanted  the  carbide,  or 
asked  that  orders  be  cancelled  and  their 
money  returned.  In  both  events,  anyone 
who  wrote  the  Farmers’  Standard  Car¬ 
bide  Company  experienced  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  any  response  whatever  to 
letters,  and  when  an  answer  did  come  it 
was  apt  not  to  have  much  bearing  on  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

Meanwhile,  however,  there  were  glib- 
tongued  salesmen  still  canvassing  the 
field,  and  these  men  seemed  to  have 
developed  particular  skill  in  reconvincing 
original  investors  to  the  point  of  getting 
from  them  cash,  checks,  Liberty  Bonds 
or  gilt-edged  securities,  in  payment  for 
additional  shares  of  the  carbide  stock. 
The  salesmen  usually  gave  some  sort  of  a 
receipt,  but  it  often  seemed  as  though 
they  did  not  work  in  very  close  accord 
with  the  home  office,  for  when  certifi¬ 
cates  arrived  at  the  home  of  the  investor, 
THE  AMOUNT  WRITTEN  ON  THE 
FACE  DID  NOT  ALWAYS  COINCIDE 
WITH  THE  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  BY 
THE  BUYER. 

For  instance,  Mr.  M.  of  New  York  had 
an  extremely  confusing  time  between  the 
promises  of  the  salesmen  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  company.  He  first 
invested  in  preferred  stock,  then  upon 
being  notified  that  a  dividend  would  soon 
be  declared,  signed  a  subscription  agree¬ 
ment  for  one  share  of  common  stock, 
turning  over  in  payment,  a  Liberty 
Bond.  Six  weeks  later  he  received  the 
certificate  for  this  share,  and  two  months 
later  a  dividend  in  the  form  of  1  share  of 
common  stock  in  the  Standard  Acety¬ 
lene  Co. 

^  Then  a  salesman  called  and  said  that 
if  Mr.  M.  paid  $250  for  stock  already  is- 
{Continued  on  page  IQS) 


TO  THE  GOVERNOR,  THE  LEGIS¬ 
LATURE,  AND  TO  EVERY  OTHER 
PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  IN  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  TOWN  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  IN  NEW  YORK,  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

WHEREAS,  first,  taxation  has  increased  in  this 
nation  more  than  four  times  since  1913,  and  in  our 
State  and  local  governments  more  than  three  and  a  half 
times,  and 

WHEREAS,  second,  this  burden  of  taxation,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  State  and  local  governments,  falls  heaviest 
and  directly  on  farmers  and  farm  property,  amounting 
to  16.6%  of  the  farmer’s  income  in  1922,  stopping  agri¬ 
cultural  prosperity  and  fast  becoming  absolutely 
insupportable,  and 

WHEREAS,  third,  the  general  basis  of  taxation  is 
INCOME  and  not  PROPERTY,  and 

WHEREAS,  fourth,  our  national,  State  and  local 
governments  have  made  little  real  progress  in  cutting 
out  unnecessary  officers,  government  departments  and 
appropriation  bills  since  the  end  of  the  World  War, 
therefore  be  it  hereby 

RESOLVED:  First,  that  we,  the  undersigned,  are 
unalterably  OPPOSED  TO  THE  EXTENSION  AT  PRES¬ 
ENT  OF  ALL  NATIONAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  ACTIVITIES. 

Second,  that  all  of  our  national  and  local  officers 
should  give  immediate  attention  to  THE  GRAVE 
NECESSITY  OF  LARGE  REDUCTIONS  IN  ALL  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  EXPENDITURES,  to  the  reduction  of 
government  personnel,  to  combining  and  simplifying 
government  departments  and  activities,  to  the  need  of 
short  legislative  sessions,  to  smaller  expense  accounts 
for  public  officials,  to  passing  fewer  laws,  and  in  short, 
to  the  necessity  for  practicing  the  same  economy  in 
public  affairs  that  farmers  are  constantly  obliged  to 
practice  in  the  production  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Third,  that  we  as  farmers  are  not  interested  in 
credit  or  any  other  unsound  farm  relief  legislation, 
BUT  IN  TAX  REDUCTION. 

#  Fourth,  that  taxation,  both  State  and  national,  be 
maintained  on  all  luxuries,  as  for  example,  chewing 
gum,  tobacco,  motion  pictures,  etc. 

Fifth,  that  tax  reduction  be  made  TO  ABOLISH 
DIRECT  PROPERTY  TAX.  A  REDUCTION  OF  IN¬ 
COME  TAXES  IS  NOT  SATISFACTORY.  The  farmer’s 
income  is  from  his  property  holdings  and  therefore  his 
assessed  valuation,  particularly  on  paper,  is  high. 
The  reduction  of  income  taxes,  while  government  ex¬ 
penditures  are  still  so  high,  will  inevitably  result  in 
greater  taxes  on  property,  chiefly  FARM  REAL  ESTATE. 
Signed  eventually  by  100,000  farmers. 


Name  (write  plainly) 


Address . 


{Paste  blank  paper  to  this  petition  for  additional  names.) 
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HENDERSON'S famOUS 


TESTED 


new  catalogue 
now  ready 


1924  edition  “Everything  for  the 
Garden,”  176  pages  with  over  1,000 
illustrations,  many  in  color,  showing 
actual  results  from  Henderson’s  tested 
seeds.  Describes  hundreds  of  different 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  you 
can  grow  from  Henderson’s  seeds. 
Includes  many  helpful  cultural  hints. 
Every  gardener  needs  this  valuable 
book. 

Remarkable  offer 

SEEDS  FREE 

Send  us  10c  today  to  cover  cost  of 
mailing  our  new  catalogue  “Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Garden”  and  get  free 
our  special  collection  of  six  packets 
of  Henderson’s  tested  seeds — 
Ponderosa  Tomato,  Big  Boston 
Lettuce,  White  Tipped  Scarlet 
Radish,  Henderson’s  Invincible 
t  e«p»  t  Asters,  Henderson’s  Brilliant 
gM  rKCB  t  Mixture  Poppies,  Giant  Waved 
Spencer  Sweet  Peas.  This  col¬ 
lection  is  enclosed  in  a  coupon 
envelope  which,  when  emptied 
and  returned,  will  be  accepted 
as  a  25c  cash  payment  on  an 
order  of  a  dollar  or'more. 


>lc 


f 


‘SI 


Peter 

Henderson  &  Co. 

35-37  Gortlandt  Street 

New  York  City 


Sow 


SPECIAL 


$1.25  worth  for  $1.00 

$2.50  "  "  $2.00 

$4.00  “  “  $3.00 

$7.00  “  “  $5.00 


In  packets  and  ounces  (not"  in  bulk).  The 
brand  of  a  house  established  in  1858. 
Have  produced  wonderful  results,  we 
have  made  hosts  of  new  friends  yearly. 
K  &  W  Seeds  are  dependable,  handy;  just 
what  you  want,  for 


VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS, etc., 


write  for  your  FREE  copy  of  our  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  catalog  No.  324. 


KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 
PORTLAND,  MAINE 


MAULES  pREE 


SEED  BOOK 


Don’t  order  seed3  until  you  have  read 
our  wonderful  1924  Catalog'.  Send  a 
postal  for  it  today.  It’s  full  of  up-to- 
date  information  about  all  kinds  of 
vegetableand  flower  seeds,  andremem- 
ber  that  all  Maule’s  seeds  are  tested 
for  germination  and  growing  power. 


This  book  is  chockfull  of  valuable  gardening  in¬ 
structions,  and  is  just  what  you  need  to  produce  a 
garden  that  will  be  your  best.  Don’t  delay.  Bend 
for  it  today  and  get  the  benefit  of  our  47  years’ 
experience  as  seedsmen. 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

828  Maule  Bldg.,  Dept.  H.  Phila.,Pa. 


M All  LE*S  SEEDS 

Once  Crown -Always  Grown 


School  Bill  Reduces  Taxes 


Not  a  Single  Rural  County  that  Would  N ot  Benefit 


ONE  of  the  reasons  why  American 
Agriculturist  has  been  in  favor 
of  the  School  Bill  is  the  fact  that  it  will 
bring  between  ELEVEN  AND  TW  EL\  E 
MILLION  DOLLARS  MORE  STATE 
AID  PER  YEAR  INTO  THE  RURAL 
DISTRICTS  OF  NEW  YORK  TO 
HELP  IN  REDUCING  SCHOOL 
TAXES.  Of  this  sum,  the  cities  will  pay 
between  88  and  89  per  cent.  There  have 
been  a  good  many  misstatements  and  a 
good  deal  of  hysteria  about  what  the 
School  Bill  will  do  to  the  farmer’s  taxes. 
All  of  these  statements^  are  based  on 
hearsay  and  misinformation  and  NONE 
OF  THEM  ON  FACT.  In  order  to  get 
the  facts,  American  Agriculturist  has 
had  worked  out  examples  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  New  York  State  of  how  the 
School  Bill  would  reduce  the  farmer’s 
school  taxes,  if  it  were  passed. 

We  have  already  shown  through  Assem¬ 
blyman  Witter’s  article  in  our  January 
26th  issue  how  it  would  bring  into  Tioga 
County  alone  $120,000  more  help  for  the 
rural  schools  of  this  county  alone  than 
they  are  getting  at  the  present  time.  As¬ 
semblyman  W  itter  said  in  this  article 
that  there  were  147  rural  school  districts 
in  his  county  and  that  the  State  aid  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  School  Bill  would  give  an 
average  sum  to  each  of  these  147  school 
districts  of  more  than  $800  in  excess  of 
what  they  now  received. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  concrete  evi¬ 
dence,  we  have  gone  further  and  have  had 
worked  out  examples  of  how  the  tax 
would  apply  in  different  sections  of  New 
York  State,  and  we  are  printing  below 
some  of  these  examples.  Because  the 
community  districts  have  not  been  estab¬ 
lished,  these  examples  have  been  figured 
on  the  basis  of  the  town  instead  of  the 
community  district.  As  a  tremendous 
amount  of  figuring  has  been  involved  in 
working  out  these  examples,  there  are 
chances  for  error.  The  figures  are  only 
approximate  because  they  are  based  on 
the  town  instead  of  on  the  community 
as  they  would  be  if  the  bill  were  passed. 
In  these  examples,  we  have  made  no  par¬ 
ticular  selection  and  have  taken  rich  town¬ 
ships  as  well  as  poor  ones.  It  will  be 
noted  that  those  having  the  most  prop¬ 
erty  receive  the  least  State  aid.  Those 
people  who  live  in  poor  districts  where 
taxes  are  high  should  look  carefully  to  the 
source  of  opposition  to  this  bill.  Maybe 
it  comes  from  some  resident  of  a  rich 
district  who  is  not  now  paying  his  share 
of  tax.  Much  has  been  said  about  new 
buildings  that  would  be  erected  if  the 
school  bill  were  passed.  No  buildings  can 
be  erected  unless  voted  by  local  authori¬ 
ties,  and  wherever  new  buildings  are  put  up 
note  in  the  following  figures  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  aid  toward  these  build¬ 
ings  from  the  State. 

We  were  tremendously  surprised  our¬ 
selves  and  know  that  you  will  be  in  finding 
what  this  bill,  if  it  were  passed,  would  mean 
in  the  reduction  of  taxes  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts:  Examples  and  illustrations  follow: 


much  valuation  as  Perrysburg  and  would 
not  therefore  under  the  bill  receive  as 
much  help  from  the  State,  yet  it  would  get 
much  more  than  it  does  now. 


Look  what  the  bill  would  do  for  the 
schools  in  the  town  of  RIPLEY: 


County:  Chautauqua. 

Town:  Ripley. 

Equalized  valuation:  $3,520,800. 

Valuation  per  teacher:  $161,000. 

Per  cent.  State  aid  under  the  bill:  46. 
Current  expenses  1921-22:  $31,043.92. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  quotas:  $14^280.20. 
State  aid  under  bill  for  buildings:  15%  of  cost. 
Present  State  aid:  $11,738.55. 


Here  is  ELLINGTON,  a  town  with 
less  property  in  the  same  county : 


County:  Chautauqua. 

Town:  Ellington. 

Equalized  valuation:  $955,628. 

Valuation  per  teacher:  $64,000. 

Per  cent.  State  aid:  79. 

Current  expenses  1921-22:  $19,294.19. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  quotas:  $15^242.41. 
State  aid  under  bill  for  buildings:  25%  of  cost. 
Present  State  aid:  $9,302.46. 


How  it  would  work  in  RANDOLPH: 


County:  Cattaraugus. 

Town:  Randolph. 

Equalized  Valuation:  $1,944,550. 

Number  of  teachers  exclusive  of  special 
teachers:  24. 

Valuation  per  teacher:  $82,000. 

Per  cent.  State  aid  under  new  bill:  73. 

Current  Expenses  1921-22:  $37,718.45. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  quotas:  $27,534.47. 
State  aid  undefr  bill  for  buildings:  25  Jq  of  cost. 
Present  State  aid:  $13,941.69. 


The  new  bill  then  would  bring  nearly 
$6,000  per  year  toward  paying  the  annual 
expenses  of  the  schools  in  this  town. 


TAKE  CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  AS 
A  WHOLE:  Using  the  State  Tax  Com¬ 
mission  equalization  rate  and  considering 
the  county  as  a  unit,  the  following  figures 
are  obtained.  Cities  not  included. 


Equalized  valuation:  $69,103,320.^ 

Number  teachers  exclusive  of  special  teachers 
504. 

Valuation  per  teacher:  $138,000. 

Per  cent.  State  aid:  54. 

Current  expenses  1921-22:  $747,257.23. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  quotas:  $4C3,518.90. 
State  aid  under  bill  for  buildings :  Average  20  /0 
of  cost. 

Present  State  aid:  $284,374.57. 


TIMOTHY 


SEED 


Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf  s  Recleaned  Timothy, 
99.70%  pure.  S4.70  per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalf  s 
Timothy  and  Alsike  Mixed  at  S5  20  per  bu.  of  45  lbs. 
Cotton  bags  free  and  freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots. 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

206-208  W.  Genesee  St.  -  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Farms — Sunny  Southern  Jersey 


KELLYS’ 


True  to  NameFruit  Trees 


!  Kellys’  true  to  name  fruit  trees  are  shipped 
direct  from  our  nurseries  to  you — no  mid- 
dleman,  no  agents.  Our  reputation  for 
rquare  dealing  is  established;  you  take  no 
risk. 


44  Years*  Experience 


in  growing  true  to  name  trees  has  taught  us 
the  proper  method  of  handling  young  stock. 
~t  is  packed  correctly  to  reach  you  in  per. 
feet  condition. 


Send  for  Catalog 

Our  1924  catalog  tells  how  60,000  of  our 
trees  were  certified  to  be  true  to  name.  It 
also  lists  shrubs,  ornamental  trees,  roses, 
jrape  vines,  and  small  fruits. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1130  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Established 
in  1880 


Fruit  Trees 

Direct  from  the  Grow 


Ornamental  trees,  Ro 
Shrubs,  and  Ben 
Guaranteed  first  -  c 
true  to  name,  free  : 
disease,  and  to  reach 
in  good  condition. 

Free  wholesale  cat 
contains  planting 
growing  instructions 
The  Wm.  J.  Reilly  Nurseries,  54  Main  St.,  Daimillt, 


Green’s  Tree! 

Shrubs.Vine 


County:  Cattaraugus. 

Town:  Perrysburg. 

Equalized  Valuation:  $1,091,395. 

Number  of  teachers  exclusive  of  special 
teachers:  11. 

Valuation  per  teacher:  $100,000. 

Per  cent.  State  aid  under  new  bill:  67. 
Current  expenses  1921-22:  $12,603.13. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  quotas:  $8,444.10. 
State  aid  under  bill  for  buildings:  20  /o  of  cost. 
Present  State  aid:  $4,838.50. 


Note  that  the  districts  in  this  town  would 
get  nearly  twice  the  help  from  the  State 
under  the  new  bill  that  they  now  receive. 


Let  us  take  LITTLE  VALLEY,  a  town 
having  rich  school  districts  and  more 
property,  and  see  how  it  would  work. 


Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  eauipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income'  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH,  549-10  Landis  Ave.,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES  ECatafog  Free 


V.C  ALDRIDGE  SONS, 


FISHERS,  N.  Y. 


County:  Cattaraugus. 

Town:  Little  Valley. 

Equalized  valuation:  $2,907,667.  _ 

Number  of  teachers  exclusive  of  special 
teachers:  17. 

Valuation  per  teacher:  $172,000. 

Per  cent.  State  aid:  43. 

Current  expenses  1921-22:  $28,700.71. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  quotas:  $127541.31. 
State  aid  under  bill  for  buildings:  15%  of  cost. 
Present  State  aid:  $9,435.31. 


Note:  Although  this  town  has  twice  as 


Besides  the  above  the  bill  provides  $200 
for  each  high  school  teacher  added  to  the 
present  staff.  This  apportionment  would 
continue  for  a  ten-year  period.  Also,  $10 
a  month  would  be  apportioned  for  each 
normal  graduate  with  three  years  of 
experience  employed  in  one-room  schools; 
$15  a  month  the  second  year  employed  in 
the  same  school;  and  $20  a  month  the 
third  year  and  thereafter  employed  in 
the  same  school.  The  quotas  for  special 
teachers  such  as  physical  training, 
teachers  of  agriculture,  home-making, 
etc.,  remain  as  at  present.  They  are  not 
included  in  the  above  statement  either 
under  the  present  plan  or  the  proposed 
plan. 

EVERY  RURAL  COUNTY  IN  NEW 
YORK  STATE  WOULD  RECEIVE 
MATERIALLY  MORE  FINANCIAL 
HELP  FROM  THE  STATE  TO  AID  IN 
GETTING  BETTER  SCIIOCLS  AT 
LOWER  TAXES  IF  THIS  BILL  WERE 
PASSED.  A  few  very  wealthy  districts 
within  some  of  the  counties  whose  tax  is 
now  very  low  might  have  their  rate 
slightly  increased  because  of  equaliza¬ 
tion. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  how  can  any 
farmer  oppose  this  bill?  We  predict  that 
if  it  does  not  pass,  a  lot  of  people  are  going 
to  be  very  sorry  when  they  learn  the  facts. 
Are  you  basing  your  opinion  upon  some¬ 
one  else’s  opinion  or  upon  propaganda 
with  a  SELFISH  MOTIVE  back  of  it; 
or  do  you  KNOW  what  the  bill  will 
actually  do  to  YOUR  TAXES  and  for 
YOUR  CHILDREN? 

American  Agriculturist  solemnly 
warns  you  that  this  bill  is  being  lied 
about,  that  a  campaign  of  hate  and 
hysteria  is  being  waged  against  it.  It  is 
easier  to  destroy  than  it  is  to  build.  We 
plead  with  you  for  your  children  and  your 
taxes  to  get  the  FACTS.  Then  get  up 
a  petition  or  write  your  assemblyman. 

More  examples  of  how  the  bill  will 
reduce  taxes  will  follow  next  week. 


J  END  for  our  money  -  saving  cats 
O  log  on  Green’s  hardy  North® 
grown  fruit  trees,  berry  bushsj 
ornamentals,  shrubs  and  vines. 

Oldest  nurseries  selling  Dinoti 
Planters.  Over  45  years  of  growinj 

-  and  Belling  our  own  guarantee? 

stock  direct  to  thousands  of  satisfied  customer^ 
Save  money  and  be  assured  of  strong,  healtt 
trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  plants  from  the  old,  H 
able  Green’s  Nursery. 

Out  64-paoe  catalog  is  worth  having.  Send  for  itt 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

1222  Green  St.  Rochester,  N.Y 


from  NURSERY  toYoi 


FRUIT  TREE 

At  Reduced  Pric 


POMONA 

100,000 

Two-Year  Apple,  Pear,  Peac 
Cherry  and  Plum  Trees,  >1 
1  thousands  of  small  fruit  plan! 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roi 

hmoM  Trees  Shipped  C.O, 

Order  varieties  now  and  hi 
them  shipped  Express  C.O 
prepaid,  at  planting  til 

GARDEN  GRAP 
COLLECTION 

2  Word 
2  Cone 
2  Bright 

Every  garden  has  room  for  this  collection  of  I  2  Nias 
Grape  vines  —  All  10  prepaid  for  $1.95.  '  2Diami 
Everything  needed  to  beautify  your  grounds  and  gi 
listed  in  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalog'.  Write  for  It  tool 

POMONA  UNITED  NURSER1E 

33  Granger  Avenuo  DANSVILLE,  N 


tin 


SPRAY  FRUIT  THf 


:  insure 
35th 


Destroy  fungi  and  worms 
yields  of  perfect  fruit, 
ful  year. 

STAHL’S  EXCELSIOR 
SPRAYING  OUTF 
PREPARED  MIXTU 

20  models.  Catalog  containing  ful 
i ise  on  spraying  FREE.  Reduced 

Wm.  Stahl  Sprayer  C 

Box  881  QUINCY 


The  OSPRA1 
Line  of  Spra 


SPRAY 

covers  every  need— po 
■  and  tra  tion  potato  sprayers 

pumps.  Strong  pressure,  every  moden 
40  years’  experience.  Send  today  for  catalog 
your  selection  Don’t  buy  a  sprayer  till  it  comes 


Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  10,  El mjg 


Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c 


Pend  for  1924  Bargain  Catalog  of  Fruit  Tree 
Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs.  Guaranteed  to  Grow  oan 
Flower  Seeds.  Special  Prices  to  Large  Planters 


ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  GENE7 


TRIEND'  Traction,. 


POTATO  SPRA 

HIGH  PRESSII* 


'NCS  ng 


mwm,  ~  "FRIEJiD  MFG.Co . 

"^GASOLINE  POWER  2>5>  q  AYE  tooU  tk  WAf  S&£  QiASlYciiB&V^ 


04 


heavy  alberta 

Cluster,  Canadian  Grown 

(Weight  46  lbs.  to  measured  bu.)  $1.25  per  bu. 

Freight  paid  on  9  bu.  or  more. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc..  206-208  W.  Gel 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
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MONEY  on  SEEDSI 

jGctQurl9Z4  Catalog 


For  26  years  we  have  held  the 
confidence  of  home  and  market 
gardeners.  Our  seeds  grow. 
And  we  mean  it  when  we  say 
we  can  save  you  money.  Get  our  cat¬ 
alog  and  learn  of  these  valuable  new 
varieties. 

BcrmudalOnion  Plants  (frostproof).  Delicious 
Bermuda  Onions  can  be  grown  in  your  own  gar¬ 
den  Larger  and  finer  than  onions  raised  from 
1  ■  gets '  Mature  much  earlier,  either  as  green  onions 
or  when  allowed  to  mature. 

"Cortland"  Tomatoes.  Ripen  a  week  earlier  than 
Earliana — larger,  smoother,  better  yielder — free 
from  cracks.  Bear  longer  than  any  other  early 

^“Kins  'of  Denmark ”  Spinach.  The  new  miracle 
Spinach;  simply  will  not  run  to  seed. 

BnxSS.  Forr,»t  Soed  Comrsny  Cortland.  Jf.Y. 


[e  Sure  Your  Clover  Is 

,  American  Grown 

and  check  up  on  t*1  esa  Field  Seed  Prices. 

Red  Clover — Metcalf’s  recleaned, 
medium,  guaranteed  American  grown; 
per  bu.  of  60  lb.— $17.50. 

Alsike — Metcalf’s  reolcaned:  per  bu. 
of  60  lb.— $12 

Sweet  Clover — Metcalf’s  Scarified 
White  Blossom :  perbu  of  601b.  $11.50. 

Timothy — Metcalf’s  recleaned:  per 
bu.  of  45  lb.  $4  70. 

|OTHER  METCALF  SPECIALTIES 

ude  Telephon  >,  Alderman,  and  Thomas  Laxton  Peas, 
>rta  Cluster  Oats  and  recleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike, 

,  Alsike. 

,ags  free — freight  prepaid  on  250  lbs. 
yrlte  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  the  value, 
mty  and  service  offered  you  in  field  seeds  and  farm 
(plies  by  the  mall  order  departmentsof  theMetcalf  stores, 
tour  banker  will  gladly  tell  you  about  our  responsibility. 

F,  METCALF  &  SON,  2C6-208  W.  Genesee  Si.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Send 

20* 

rCAlfij 

*£©C 


West  Branch 
L  Sweepstakes 

.  growers 
|  All  our  members  get 
'  their  seeds  from  plot 
grown  under  super* 
vision  of  Penn.  State 
College.  We  can  trace 

_  every  bag  of  our  seed 

to  the  grower.  AH  seed  thoroughly  air* 
dried,  graded  and  shipped  in  new  bags. 
Trueness  to  type  and  90  per  cent,  germ* 
ination  guaranteed.  Yields  heavy  crops 
of  silage,  rich  in  grain.  Matures  early.  Ask 
your  County  ngent  about  our  seed  com. 

Write  ns  for  sample,  prices  and  complete  de* 
geription.  Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  safe. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS*  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Bex  A  Williamsport,  Pa. 


LBA  MARL 

90%  Lime  Carbonate 

NATURES  SOIL  REMEDY 

Cures  Sour  Soils.  Quick  Acting. 
Aids  Fertilization 
Increases  Crop  Yield 

LOW  in  COST 

For  prices  and  details  write  to 

(ALBA  MARL  LIME  COMPANY 

tries  Town,  Jefferson  County,  W.  Va. 


from 

tONE 

ACRE 


DITCHER 
TERRACER 

Actually  turned  one  flooded  acre  into 
this  record  crop  payer.  Makes  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  cash  crop  eains^ 

Send  for  Free  Book 


and  10  Day  Free  Trial 
i  Offer.  Works  in  any 
|  soil.  Horses  or  Trac- 
Itor.  All  steel,  adjust- 
l&ble,  reversible.  Doesi 
1  work  of  100  men.  Open 
drainage, tiling  or  irri¬ 
gation.  Low  price. 
Owensboro  Ditcher 
&  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  2052  Owensboro.  Ky« 


Getting  the  Greatest  Benefit 
From  Fertilizer 

•  W.  E.  Tarver 

“  TF  farmers  would  apply  lime  to  their 

*  soil  first  and  then  apply  fertilizer, 
there  would  be  far  greater  benefits  from 
the  use  of  the  fertilizer.” 

When  Orlando  Sheneman  uttered  these 
words  to  us  in  the  course  of  a  conversation 
on  farmers’  problems,  we  challenged  him 
for  more  details.  Here  is  what  he  says: 
“Too  many  farmers  make  the  mistake  of 
using  fertilizer,  year  after  year,  and  not 
using  any  lime.  For  a  number  of  years 
I  made  the  mistake  of  using  no  lime.  I 
saw  I  was  going  to  lose  out.  I  began  to 
look  about.  Others  who  obtained  the 
most  good  out  of  their  fertilizer  and 
manure  also  were  those  who  used  lime 
quite  liberally.  They  were  growing 
crops  that  were  a  credit  to  their  farms  as 
productive  soil  and  energetic  farmers. 
I  decided  that  I  would  give  lime  a  chance 
to  prove  its  value  on  my  acres.  It  was 
plain  to  me  that  to  improve  my  soil  and 
increase  its  fertility,  I  would  have  to  use 
lime. 

“I  began  on  a  small  scale  by  drilling 
a  liberal  amount  through  a  grain  drill 
which  was  opened  wide  to  permit  sowing 
around  300  pounds  per  acre.  This  was 
not  enough,  but  it  helped.  Results  began 
to  show  and  I  was  obliged  to  believe  that 
tp  continue  with  the  use  of  lime  was  the 
quickest  way  to  better  crops. 

Where  Clover  Grows  Other  Crops  Thrive 

“I  have  continued  the  use  of  lime  for 
nearly  ten  years  and  results  have  proven 
what  it  means  to  use  lime  judiciously. 
More  and  better  clover  can  be  raised  and 
where  clover  grows,  other  crops  will  also 
thrive. 

“Now  where  I  use  lime  and  follow  it 
with  fertilizer,  I  get  results  that  I  never 
could  attain  when  fertilizer  alone  was 
used.  Several  seasons  ago  I  applied  lime 
to  a  field  at  the  rate  of  3  tons  to  five 
acres  and  on  another  field  2  tons  to  3 
acres.  No  fertilizer  was  used  here.  The 
average  yield  was  22  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre.  It  was  followed  by  heavy  crops  of 
alsike  clover  hay  for  two  successive  sea¬ 
sons,  when  it  was  again  plowed.  This 
season  I  have  cut  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat 
after  using  a  liberal  application  of 
fertilizer.  I  know  that  threshing  time 
will  show  a  very  reasonable  yield.  I  could 
not  do  this  before  I  used  lime.  It  has 
worked  in  so  many  instances  that  I  feel 
safe  in  advising  it.” 


LOVER 


S7.50  bushel;  Grimm  Alfalfa 
S25.00;  Alfalfa  $8.00:  Sudan 
S4.00;  Red  top  S2.00;  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  G  ss  S3.50; 
(ntseed  S1.00;  Kaffir  $1.50;  Millet  S1.00;  Red  Clover 
\00;  Alsike  $9.50;  Seed  Corn  $2.00;  Milo  $1.50; 
ihullerl  Clover  $5.00— we  live  where  it  grows,  ship  from 
Feral  warehouses  and  save  you  freight.  Satisfaction  or 
pney  back;  order  from  this  ad  or  ask  for  sample;  5%  dis- 
unt  on  five  bushel  orders;  get  your  order  In  while  stocks 
"  complete. 

MEIERS  SEED  &  GRAIN  CO. 

S ALINA,  KANS. 

Saws  logs— Falls  Trees— 

A  -  —  -  Buzzes  Branches 

—Does  Belt  Work 
10-YearGuir- 
TRT  A  *niee  —  Cub 
_ SO  1  orEnyTcrmi. 

-  - 

.  i  Saws  1 S  Cords  a  Day! 

I  r,®¥|y  with  the  OTTAWA  Log  Sawl  Wood  eel- 

I  llmr  fpiir*  RO  _ _ j  u..r _ _ .ajc  -  J _ tt _ /tun 


I  S“«/orf8a  cord  brings  owner  $45°a  day.  Use  4  H.  P. 
B  for  other  work.  Wheel  mounted— e 


Engine  for  other  work.  Wheel  mounted- -easy  to  move. 

I  faster  than  10  men.  Shipped  from  facto  y  or  near¬ 
est  of  10  Branch  houses.  Write  for  FREE  Book  today. 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Room  ddl-U  Magee  did,.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GETTING  ALFALFA  STARTED 

I  see  in  your  paper  an  item  on  alfalfa  by  E.  E.  Roe. 
I  want  to  start  a  field  and  would  like  to  have  some  in¬ 
structions  how  to  prepare  the  soil  and  what  time  to  sow 
the  seed  and  about  inoculation  of  seed.  _My  land  is  sandy 
loam  with  a  good  stand  of  clover.  It  is  well  limed  and 
manured.  I  live  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  and  I 
would  like  to  know  tfie  kind  of  seed  for  this  climate. — 
J.  H.  B.,  Pennsylvania. 

IT  IS  my  experience  that  a  man’s  local 
conditions  determine  a  whole  lot  just 
how  he  is  going  to  go  about  getting  alfalfa 
started.  As  far  as  inoculation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  nothing  to  it.  As  far  as 
trouble  is  concerned,  it  is  a  simple  task. 
If  your  land  is  growing  clover  you 
shouldn’t  need  inoculation.  However,  it 
is  better  to  be  sure.  If  there  is  any 
alfalfa  land  in  your  section,  get  a  few 
bushels  of  the  soil  taken  from  the  upper 
six  inches  and  broadcast  it  over  your 
land,  harrowing  it  in  right  away.  The 
time  that  I  think  best  to  do  this,  is  in  the 
evening  when  the  soil  is  moist  and  under 
conditions  that  won’t  dry  the  soil  out  too 
rapidly.  The  ideal  time  to  my  mind, 
is  after  a  shower  when  the  ground  is  not 
soppy  but  just  nice  and  moist. 

One  of  the  main  things  in  getting 
alfalfa  started  is  to  kill  the  weeds  and 
I  have  found  that  the  best  way  is  to  keep 
the  land  clean  cultivated  for  some  time 
before  you  plan  sowing  your  seed.  I 
would  say  to  plow  your  land  early  in  the 
spring  and  continue  to  harrow  it,  cross¬ 
wise  and  diagonally.  Gradually  you  can 
reduce  the  depth  that  you  sink  the  harrow 
teeth  so  finally  you  are  just  dragging 
over  with  the  spike  tooth  harrow.  This 
( Continued  on  page  162) 


How  to  know 
“cured”  fertilizer 

How  can  you  tell  Royster’s  “cured”  Fertilizer  from 
fertilizer  that  has  not  been  aged?  The  greatest 
difference  is  seen  in  the  more  profitable  crops  grown 
by  the  “cured”  fertilizer,  but  there  is  a  difference 
even  to  the  untrained  eye! 

“Cured”  Fertilizer 

After  the  first  mixing,  Royster’s  goods  are  placed  in 
great  bins  where  they  age  from  four  to  six  months. 
They  are  then  re-milled  and  bagged. 

Complete  Chemical  Action 

The  fine  grinding  of  the  ingredients  and  the  close 
association  of  the  plant-food  elements  bring  about 
a  more  complete  chemical  action  during  this  aging, 
making  a  fertilizer  which  is  readily  available  to  the 
plant  from  seed  time  to  harvest. 

Better  Crops 

The  curing  and  re-milling  are  two  of  the  reasons 
successful  farmers  say  “Royster’s  helps  to  make  bigger 
and  better  crops.” 

Ask  for  “Royster’s” 

Don’t  buy  fertilizer  in  a  hit  or  miss  fashion  any 
longer.  Put  your  faith  in  the  old,  well-known 
Royster  reputation  and  ask  for  Royster’s  Fertilizer 
by  name. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO., 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

ROYSTER 


Northern  grown  from  selected  stock  seed, 
planted  on  soils  especially  adapted  to  each 
variety  produce  a  quality  that  for  vigor, 
purity  and  productiveness  is  unexcelled. 

The  “Best  14  Varieties”  early,  inter¬ 
mediate  and  late,  in  any  quantity  from 
barrels  to  carloads  and  we  ship 

From  Our  Farms  to  Yours 


POTATOES 


We  not  only  can  furnish  you  with  the 
highest  possible  quality  of  seed  potatoes  but 
can  save  you  money. 

Send  for  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog 
Money  Saving  Price  List  and  10  Samples 
Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  FREE.  Address 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  A  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  FARM  SEEDS 


*  A  $250  to  $300  Per  Acre  Per  Year 

Beds  good  for  15  or  £0  Years.  Good  fat  root#  •ftrue  strain 
.Mary  Washington — ruet-resisting,  aasUy  grown,  pro* 
Tnstmn  th  shoots.  Shoots  are  tender  and  Juicy,  too. 

SEED  “““ot^re100  60c  pkt. 

COLLINS  NURSERIES 
(Arthur  J.  Collins  &  Sons) 

Box  40  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  STRAWBERRYPLANTS 

standard  varieties. 

Guaranteed  first-class  or  money  refunded.  Catalog. 

MRS.  FILENA  WOOLF.  Oei>t.  V..  Allegan,  Michigan 


D SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock 


—None  Better— 54  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata* 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  andneighbors’ addresses. 
R.  H.  SHU  M WAY,  Rockford,  111. 
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Fanners!  Here  Is  Your  Own 
Borrowing  and  Investing  System 

THROUGH  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks,  farmers  own 
and  operate  a  huge  national  co-operative  borrowing  and 
investing  business.  Already,  these  Banks  have  resources  of 
over  $880,000,000!  They  are  supported  by  more  than  4,500 
local  National  Farm  Loan  Associations  with  a  membership  of 
nearly  300,000  farmers. 

After  paying  the  costs  of  operation  and  setting  aside  neces¬ 
sary  reserves,  all  profits  are  returned  to  the  borrowing  farmers 
through  their  local  associations.  To  date,  over  $7,000,000  has 
been  paid  as  dividends. 

A  Federal  Land  Bank  mortgage  need  never  fall  due.  It  is  gradually 
retired  by  the  semi-annual  payment  of  a  uniform  sum,  equal  to  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  amount  borrowed  plus  ^  of  l°fo  of  the  loan.  For  example, 
the  farmer  with  a  mortgage  of  $1,000  at  6%  pay6  $35  every  six  months. 
This  includes  the  interest  and  a  payment  on  the  principal  sufficient  to 
cancel  the  loan  in  about  33  years. 

When  You  Have  Money  To  Invest 

Every  farm  family  should  support  their  co-operative  Farm  Loan  System 
by  investing  in  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds.  This  can  be  started  with  a  single 
Bond— $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000  or  $10,000— and  increased  as  me 
money  can  be  spared.  TheSe  bonds  are  safe.  No  investor  in  them  has  ever 
lost  a  dollar.  They  are  free  from  all  taxes,  except  inheritance  taxes.  This 
applies  to  both  principal  and  interest. 

Should  you  need  money  quickly,  these  Bonds  command  a  ready  market, 
or  your  banker  will  accept  them  as  security  for  a  loan. 

You  can  buy  these  Bonds  from  any  Federal  Land  Bank  or  from  the 
Fiscal  Agent  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Bonds  will  be  sent  by  registered 
mail.  All  correspondence  confidentiaL  Remember  that  the  words  “The 
Federal  Land  Bank”  appear  at  the  top  of  every  Bond  issued  by  a  Federal 
Land  Bank. 

Write  today  for  “Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  Circular  No.  16.**  It’s  free. 
If  you  desire  a  Federal  Farm  Loan,  apply  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  nearest  National  Farm  Loan  Association*  Ask  your  County  Agent 
for  his  address. 

The  Federal  Land  Banks  are  located  at 


Springfield,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Wichita,  Kansas 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
Omaha,Nebr. 


Louisville,  Ky. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Baltimore,Md. 


Columbia,  S.  C. 
Houston,  Texas 
Spokane, Wash. 


Fiscal  Agent 

Federal  Land  Banks 

Washington,  D.  C* 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  PROFIT 

No  crop  will  give  you  more  money  per  acre  or  per  hour  of  labor, 
than  Strawberries.  A  good  profit  4  sure.  A  large  profit  is  possible 
if  you  follow  the  nght  methods. 

Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  gives  simple  understandable  infer* 
mation  about  growing  and  marketing  Strawberries.  It  tells  how 
to  select  and  prepare  the  land,  how  and  when  to  set  the  plants, 
how  to  cultivate,  what  varieties  to  use,  and  where  to  obtain  good 
dependable  true-to-name  plants,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Strawberries  are  crown  chiefly  because  tier  yield  each  large  endear  e  prefits 
bat  they  else  are  the  first  crop  to  bring  in  money  in  the  Spring.  The  big  las. 
cions  red  berries  are  favorites  in  the  home  garden,  and  the  work  can  be  done 
by  women,  children,  amateurs  as  well  aa  commercial  growers.^ 

sent  _ _ 


kVfiti 


Free-to-all.  Allen's  Book  of  Bernes  for  1324  trill 
free  to  anyone  interested.  The  most  complete  bool 
kind— thoroughly  reliable.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLEN'S 

PLANTS 


ORCHARDS  OF  FRUIT  TREES 

GIVES  THE  SPECIALIST 

DIVERSIFIED  FARMING 

WE  FURNISH  TREES  THAT,  WITH  PROPER  CARE 

'  GIVE  PROFITABLE  CROPS 

Our  trees  are  the  finest  that  can  be  grown.  Peach  trees  from  $60  per  1000 
up  and  all  other  nursery,  stock  at  fair  prices.  '  Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Strawberries 

Grown  the  Kellogg  Way 

Yield  Big  Profits 

Our  Free  Book  tells  how. 
Written  by  the  Strawberry 
King.  Gives  bis  secrets  for 
growing  the  Big  Crops  of 
Fancy  Strawberries  that 
won  him  fame  and  fortune. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Costs  nothing— It’s  FKEE. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
Box3109  Three  Rivers, Mich. 


TRAWBERRIES 


AND  HOW  TO 

GROW  “EM” 


Catalog  Now  Ready 


S  TOWNSEND’S  Century 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  lor  the  asking. 
Fully  describes  and  illustrates  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25%  to  50% 
on  every  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  15  Vine  St„  Salisbury,  Md. 

guaranteed,  direct  from 
grower.  Lowest  prices. 
New  —  Dr.  ‘Worcester  hardy  Peach  and  Ohio  Beauty 
Apple.  Planting  Book  FREE.  WOODLAWN 
NURSERIES,  023  Caraoa  Avenue.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TREES,  PLANTS,  SHRUBS 
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Among  the  Farmers 

G.  L.  F.  Elects  Officers— State  Grange  Meets 


npHE  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
1  Cooperative  Grange  League  Federa¬ 
tion  Exchange,  Inc.,  was  held  in  Buffalo 
Monday,  February  4th,  preceding  the 
annual  sessions  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange. 

Reports  of  the  management  showed 
a  volume  of  business  twice  that  of  a  year 
ago.  The  large  farmer-owned  feed  mill, 
owned  and  operated  by  G.  L.  F.  share¬ 
holders,  was  visited  by  many,  who  wanted 
to  see  how  their  own  feed  Was  manu¬ 
factured. 

The  following  directors  were  nominated 
and  elected  by  shareholders.  From  the 
New  York  State  Grange:  R.  C.  Hitchings, 
Syracuse;  George  Kirkland,  Dewittville; 
E.  J.  Walrath,  Evans  Mills.  From  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion:  Henry  Burden,  Cazeno via;  Niles  F. 
Webb,  Cortland;  Harry  Bull,  Campbell 
Hall.  From  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation:  M.  C.  Burritt,  Hil¬ 
ton;  A.  L.  Smith,  DeRuyter;  Fred  C. 
Porter,  Crown  Point. 

Officers  elected  by  the  directors  are: 
President,  Niles  F.  Webb;  Vice  President, 
Henry  Burden;  Secretary  -  Treasurer, 
R.  C.  Hitchings.  The  executive  commit¬ 
tee  for  1924  is  Niles  F.  Webb,  Chairman; 
Harry  Bull,  George  Kirkland,  Arthur 
L.  Smith. 


STRIVINGS  ELECTED  MASTER 
NEW  YORK  STATE  GRANGE 

AS  we  go  to  press,  a  long  distance 
1  *  ’phone  message  has  been  received 
from  Buffalo,  where  the  New  York  State 
Grange  is  in  annual  session,  stating  that 
the  meeting  had  endorsed  the  following 
principles  in  the  Rural  School  Bill;  Im¬ 
provement  of  our  rural  schools,  larger  tax 
units,  more  State  aid,  consolidation  only 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people  in  the 
district  affected.  Next  week’s  issue  will 
carry  the  full  story. 

Representing  135,988  grangers,  790 
voting  delegates  attended  the  51st  annual 
session.  Lower  taxes,  less  legislation  and 
the  rural  school  bill  seem  to  hold  the 
most  interest  in  the  informal  discussions 
that  take  place  between  sessions. 

An  unusually  large  class  took  the  sixth 
degree.  The  initiation  work  was  very 
impressive,  much  credit  being  due  Ray¬ 
mond  C.  Hitchings  of  Onondaga  County 
and  his  assistants  who  had  charge  of  this 
work. 

The  entire  list  of  officers  were  elected 
on  the  first  ballot  which  speaks  for  the 
splendid  harmony  that  exists.  The 
officers  elected  are: 

Worthy  Master,  S.  L.  Strivings,  Castile, 
Worthy  Overseer,  Fred  J.  Freestone, 
Interlaken;  Worthy  Lecturer,  Ray¬ 
mond  Cooper,  Oswego  County;  Worthy 
Steward,  Fred  D.  Rumsey,  Newfield, 
Tompkins  County;  Worthy  Ass’t.  Stew¬ 
ard,  Olin  B.  Lawton,  Oneida  County; 
Worthy  Chaplain,  Charles  H.  Dayton, 
Genesee  County;  Worthy  Treasurer, 
John  Reis  Hamburg,  Erie  County; 
Worthy  Secretary,  F.  J.  Rilay  Sennett, 
Cayuga  County;  Worthy  Gatekeeper, 
J.  C.  Corwith,  Suffolk  County;  Worthy 
Flora,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Auchter,  Monroe 
County;  Worthy  Pomona,  Mrs.  Helen 
McGregor,  St.  Lawrence  County;  Worthy 
Ceres,  Mrs.  Olin  M.  Clark,  Orleans 
County;  Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Pratt,  Wayne  County;  Mem¬ 
ber  Executive  Committee,  H.  D.  Seeley, 
Orange  County. 


NEW  YORK  COUNTY  NOTES 

Rensselaer  County. — On  the  morning 
of  the  27th  of  January  the  thermometer 
registered  20  degrees  below  zero  and  on 
the  28th  it  was  10  below.  This  is  the 
coldest  winter  we  have  had  this  year. 
Farmers  are  busy  filling  their  ice  houses. 
The  ice  is  of  excellent  quality  and  about 


10  inches  thick.  Strictly  fresh  eggs  are 
bringing  42c  a  dozen.  Farmers  in  this 
section  are  buying  their  dairy  grains 
from  Illinois  delivered  here  at  $47.50  a 
ton  in  carlots.  There  has  been  no  sleigh¬ 
ing  in  this  section  so  far  this  year.  Autos 
have  had  no  trouble  to  keep  running. 
The  side  roads  have  been  a  little  rough 
but  autos  do  not  seem  to  mind  it.  Coal 
is  $14.50  at  the  bin  and  sawed  wood  $10 
to  $12  a  core.  Dressed  pork  13  to  15  per 
hundred;  calves -12  to  14c  live  weight; 
bran  $2  a  hundred  pounds,  corn  $1.20 
a  bushel,  oats  65c. — C.  H.  Y. 

Delaware  County. — The  ice  harvest 
is  begun.  Ice  is  of  very  fine  quality.  The 
R.  A.  Bowers  company  paid  $2.60  for 
3%  milk  for  December.  The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Association 
has  purchased  a  site  at  Delhi  and  will 
erect  a  plant  in  the  spring  to  take  care  of 
the  fluid  milk.  “League”  milk  is  now  be¬ 
ing  taken  by  truck  to  the  Bordens 
Creamery  at  Hamden.  Eggs  are  bringing 
from  38  to  40  cents  a  dozen  at  the  local 
markets.  Potatoes  have  been  selling  as 
high  as  $1  a  bushel  to  private  trade.  The 
stores  seems  to  be  well  supplied  with 
them.  Out  of  consideration  for  the  low 
price  of  milk,  feed  dealers  are  advertising 
a  reduction  of  $2  a  ton  on  feed. — E.  M.  N. 

Suffolk  County. — Wood  sawing  and 
chopping  is  the  order  of  the  day  just  now. 
Our  principle  cash  crops  here  are  potatoes 
and  cauliflower  and  it  is  no  secret  that 
good  profits  were  realized  by  the  growers 
here  last  season.  Judging  from  quantities 
of  fertilizers  and  seeds  coming  in,  farmers 
are  planning  to  go  strong  again  on  these 
crops  in  1924.  Many  potatoes  are  still 
held  in  storage  cellars.  The  price  remains 
fair  with  a  similar  demand.  Farmers  are 
optimistic  in  spite  of  high  taxes  and 
scarcity  of  farm  help.  They  are  turning 
to  the  use  of  tractors  and  more  modem 
machinery  to  overcome  the  help  prob¬ 
lem. — L.  J.  O. 

ALONG  THE  SOUTHERN  TIER 

Up  to  the  first  of  February  there  has 
been  no  snow  to  make  sleighing.  The 
stone  roads  make  it  difficult  to  keep 
horses  shod.  They  grind  the  calks  off  the 
first  day  after  they  have  been  sharpened. 

Scarcely  any  lumbering  at  all  has  been 
done  so  far.  A  few  logs  have  been  cut, 
but  they  mostly  lie  in  the  woods  Awaiting 
the  coming  of  snow. 

A  great  deal  of  hay  has  moved  out  of 
this  section  lately.  Not  a  great  deal  is 
left.  A  few  have  their  last  season’s  crop 
pressed  and  in  the  barn  waiting  for  prices 
to  advance.  The  local  price  is  from  $20 
to  $22  a  ton.  Straw  holds  at  about  $16, 
with  slow  offerings. 

Repeated  freezings  and  thawings  have 
thrown,  the  strawberry  plants  out  in 
many  fields.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
this  may  put  an  end  to  thousands  of 
grubs  which  were  unusually  numerous 
last  year. 

Many  farmers  are  taking  hope  from  the 
purchase  by  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  plants,  some  of  which  are  located  in 
this  vicinity.  We  hope  they  will  not  be 
disappointed.  If  the  move  should  not 
turn  out  well  it  would  prove  just  about 
th£  last  straw  to  break  the  camel’s  back. 

The  Memorial  Bridge  across  the 
Chenango  river  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  Chenango  rivers  at 
Binghamton  is  progressing  well,  work 
having  proceeded  thus  far  all  winter. 
When  completed  this  will  give  more  direct 
entrance  to  the  city  from  all  points  to 
the  westward,  and  farmers  look  forward 
to  its  completion  with  interest. 

The  public  market  in  Binghamton  is 
to  be  covered  before  the  opening  this 
coming  season. 

Gray’s  Crossing  a  few  miles  west  of 
Johnson  City,  a  danger  point  on  the  Erie 
R.  R.,  is  to  be  eliminated  this  year  by 
the  construction  of  a  piece  of  new  road 
just  south  of  the  car  lines  from  Westover 
to  the  above  mentioned  crossing.— E.L.Y 
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Washington  and  General 
News 

WASHINGTON  and  the  whole  nation 
are  mourning  the  death  of  the  World 
War  president,  Woodrow  Wilson,  who 
died  at  his  home  in  Washington  on  Sun¬ 
day,  February  3rd,  and  was  buried  with 
the  simplest  services  of  a  private  citizen 
on  Wednesday,  February  6th.  Govern¬ 
ment  business  was  largely  suspended  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  and  quite  generally  through¬ 
out  the  country  during  the  funeral  ser¬ 
vices  on  Wednesday. 

*  *  * 

Excitement  still  runs  in  fever  heat  in 
connection  with  the  Senate  investigations 
of  the  government  oil  leases,  on  which  we 
commented  last  week.  Investigations 
were  held  up  for  a  few  days  after  the  death 
of  President  Wilson. 


The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  reported 
favorably  on  the  Mellon  Plan  for  reducing 
taxes,  chiefly  income  taxes.  The  big 
fight  on  important  provisions  in  this  bill  is 
expected  to  be  developed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  the 
bill  comes  up  for  debate.  Both  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  and  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Farm  Bureaus  are  opposed  to  the 
Mellon  plan  qf  tax  reduction,  believing 
that  it  would  be  of  little  aid  to  farmers. 


A  bill  has  been  reported  favorably  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriaulture  in  the 
Senate,  providing  government  aid  to  the 
farmers  in  the  wheat  belt  to  enable  them 
to  stock  their  farms  with  livestock.  Be¬ 
fore  the  committee  reported  thisjjill,  an 
amendment  was  added  providing^that  it 
should  be  extended  to  the  cotton  farmers, 
and  increasing  the  proposed  appropriation 
from  50  to  75  million  dollars.  While 
everybody  else’s  hand  is  in  the  grab-bag, 
we  are  wondering  where  the  Eastern 
fanner  is  coming  out. 

*  *  * 

The  House  Committee  on  Military 
affairs  has  voted  to  report  favorably  a  bill 
providing  for  the  acceptance  of  Henry 
lord’s  offer  for  the  100-year  lease  and  the 
completion  and  operation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  fertilizer  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals. 
The  bill  therefore  will  soon  be  up  on  the 
House  floor  for  debate. 


The  National  Council  of  Farmers’ 
Cooperative  Marketing  Organizations 
met  in  Washington  on  February  7,  8  and 
9.  This  meeting  brought  together  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  conference  leaders  in  the 
cooperative  marketing  movement  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

*  *  * 

Another  meeting  of  national  interest  to 
farmers  is  that  of  the  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations,  held  in  Washington, 
February  12-13.  The  program  of  dis¬ 
cussion  was  presented  by  organized 
farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Most  of  the  discussions  were  on  proposed 
remedies  of  the  agricultural  situation. 


ALBANY  AND  STATE  NEWS 

A  LEGISLATIVE  hearing  was  held  in 
Albany  on  February  5  th  to  discuss 
Governor  Smith’s  proposal  to  reduce 
the  tax  on  incomes.  Speakers  occupied 
the  entire  afternoon  discussing  the  tax 
situation  and  arguing  for  and  against  the 
income  tax  reduction  bill.  Those  who 
spoke  for  farmers  were  very  emphatic  in 
that  the  income  taxes  should  not  be 
reduced,  but  legislation  should  be  passed 
reducing  or  abolishing  property  taxes 
which  bear  heaviest  on  the  farmer. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  State  Grange  met  in 
Buffalo  during  the  week  beginning  Febru¬ 
ary  4  th.  Worthy  Master  Manning  was 
unable  to  preside  on  account  of  illness 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  S.  L. 
Strivings.  A  full  report  of  the  Grange 
meeting  will  be  given  next  week. 


V 

Where  the  Fanner’s  Dollar  Buys  the  Greatest  Value 

The  chart  below  shows  the 
prices  per  pound  of  the  basic 
farm  machines  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  the  farmer  buys. 

Ignore  for  a  minute  the 
low  figure  in  the  big  circle 
and  study  the  pound  prices  of  the 
miscellaneous  articles.  You  will  see 
that  they  range  all  the  way  from  14-  cents  up 
’i  39,60 and  even  81  cents  per  pound.  Yet  these 
are  not  high-priced  goods;  they  are  ordinary, 
everyday  articles  made  of  the  same  materials  that 
go  into  farm  machines,  and  the  prices  are 
accepted  as  fair  by  all  buyers.  The  articles  are  of 

IN  some  of  the  stores  of  any  town  the  farmer's  a  standard  line  sold  practically  everywhere. 

dollar  buys  the  necessities  of  life;  in  others  it  Now  note  the  low  average  retail  price  per  pound 
buys  physical  comforts;  in  still  others  it  buys  of  farm  machines.  The  average  pound  price  of  these 
pleasures.  In  the  farm  equipment  store  the  farmer  s  dollar  bagic  machines  and  implements,  needed  by  every 
buys  the  means  to  make  many  more  dollars .  It  buys  the  grain_groWing  farmer,  is  less  than  the  lowest  in  the 
equipment  which,  like  the  land  itself,  is  responsible  Qther  group.  Some  of  these  farm  machines  have  com* 
for  his  progress  and  prosperity.  When  the  farmer 
invests  in  modern  farm  machines,  he  is  really  buying 
clothing  and  education,  electric  lights,  automobiles, 
radio  outfits,  etc. ,  because  these  things  are  purchased 
with  the  money  made  by  farm  machines. 

Of  all  the  stores  in  town,  the  farm  equipment  store  is 
the  one  where  the  farmer  gets  the  greatest  return  for  his 
money.  This  is  true  not  only  on  the  basis  of  the  fore¬ 
going  but  it  is  found  true  also  by  comparing  the  prices 
paid  by  the  farmer  for  different  articles  made  of  simi¬ 
lar  materials. 

An  interesting  comparison  has  been  made  by  the 
Research  Department  of  the  National  Association  of 
Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers.  They  took,  Firsts 
a  group  of  eleven  basic  farm  machines:  Sulky  plow, 
peg  tooth  harrow,  disk  harrow,  grain  drill,  com 
cultivator,  corn  planter,  corn  sheller,  grain  binder 
mower,  hay  rake,  and  farm  wagon — and,  Second,  a 
list  of  common  articles  used  on  the  farm  but  not  classed 
as  farm  equipment.  Then  they  obtained  the  pound 
prices  of  these  articles  by  dividing  the  retail  prices  by 
the  weights.  The  pound-price  basis  is  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  compare  these  articles  and  it  is  entirely 
fair  since  the  materials  go  through  the  same  machine 
shop  and  factory  processes  and  are  handled  by  the 
same  class  of  labor.  Freight  to  the  dealer’s  store  was 
not  included,  since  it  applies  to  all  articles  the  farmer 
buys  and  varies  with  the  distance  from  point  of 
manufacture. 


plicated  parts  in  their  makeup  and  all  of  them  are 
buih  to  stand  years  of  hard  use,  yet  the  average  price 
the  farmer  pays  for  these  necessary  farm  machines  is  only 
13  cents  per  pound. 

The  above  comparisons,  which  can  be  du¬ 
plicated  in  any  community  in  this  country, 
prove  the  statement  that  the  farmer  pays  less 
money ,  pound  for  pound ,  for  the  machines  that 
do  his  work  than  he  pays  for  any  other  similar 
manufactured  article  he  buys . 


This  shows  what  farm  machines  would  cost  if  they  were  priced  like  other  articles  the  farmer  buys: 

A  sulky  plow,  priced  like  a  wringer,  would  cost  about  $45  MORE 
A  peg-tooth  harrow',,  priced  like  a  forge,  would  cost  about  $30  MORE 
A  disk  harrow,  priced  like  a  buck  saw,  would  cost  about  $50  MORE 
A  grain  drill,  priced  like  a  food  chopper,  would  cost  about  $390  MORE 
A  corn  planter,  priced  like  a  forge,  would  cost  about  $60  MORE 
A  corn  cultivator,  priced  like  a  vise,  would  cost  about  $40  MORE 
A  com  sheller,  priced  like  a  milk  can.  would  cost  about  $20  MORE  *nnn 

A  7-ft.  grain  binder,  priced  like  the  cheapest  automobile,  would  cost  about  $200  MOKE 
A  7-ft.  grain  binder,  priced  like  an  ash  can,  would  cost  about  $150  MORE 
A  5-ft.  mower,  priced  like  a  lawn  mower,  would  cost  about  $80  MORE 
A  hay  rake,  priced  like  a  garden  rake,  would  cost  about  $110  MORE 
A  wagon,  priced  like  a  hand  washing  machine,  would  cost  about  $50  MORE 


The  National  Association  of  Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers  has 
issued  several  bulletins  on  subjects  similar  to  the  above.  We  will  be 
glad  to  see  that  the  full  set  is  sent  to  those  interested.  Drop  us  a  line. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


o!  America 

(Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Ill. 


/As  Low  as  $10** 

Buy  your  saw  direct  from  the  factory  at  lowest  fac¬ 
tory  prices.  Every  saw  guaranteed  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory  or  your  money  back.  You  can  get  a  thor¬ 
oughly  well  made,  dependable,  absolutely  guaranteed 


Saw 


Lowest  price . 
sizes  up  to  bi; 
prices.  H  &  1 


Guaranteed 


Hertzler&  Zook 
Portable  Wood 

for  as  littla  as  *10,  that  will  saw  firewood,  lumber, 
lath  and  posts.  Ripping  table  can  be  attached. 

iced  practical  saw  made.  Other  style3  and 
contractor,  saws— all  at  money-saving 
sawn  axe  designed  and  made  by  saw 
experts  of  best  tested 
materials, every  one  guar¬ 
anteed  1  year.  Guarantee 
backed  by  $10,000  bond 
In  bank.  Write  today 
for  free  catalog  with 
illustrations,  descrip¬ 
tions  and  prices .  Full 
of  surprising  low 
•priced  bargains  for  the 
farm. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
£03  44  Belleville?  Pa* 


J 


Only  SI  4?| 


Down  Fop 

2  H^.  WITTE 

( Throttling  Governor)\ 

Easy  Terms  on  best  engine  ^ — 
built.  Burns  kerosene, distiUate;gasolme  or  gas.  Change 

Sower  at  will.  Equipped  with  the  famous  WICO 
tagneto.  Other  sizes,  2  to  25  H-P.— all  styles. 
BCD  ETC  Write  today  for  my  Big  Engine  Book. 

1  IX  Es  Eh  ■— ""Sent  free — No  obligation  on  your  part. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1801  Oakland  Avenue,  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1801  Empire  Building,  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA* 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to 
say  you  saw  it  in  the 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

FAMOUS  EVERYWHERE 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent.  Use3  all  waste  heat. 


Write  for  Catalogue 

SPROUL  MFG.  CO. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


ftale 
Number 
of  Trees 
You  Tap 
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24 


Upward 


Sent  on  Trial 


Cream 


SEPARATOR 


\\lll-.l  Ij) 


Saved  From  Delay  at  Vital  Time 

by  SAVE -THE- HORSE 

tV?dreda  of  doUara  loss-posaibly  almost  a  year's  profits-because  of  lame- 
aI'tj W 3a^e-The-Horse8ave3y°u  It  cures  SPAVIN,  Ringbone,  Thoropin,  or.-Shoulder 
KJiee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  disease;  while  horse  keeps  working.  Don’t  take  a  chance  thi«*  vpar 
on  being  delayed  at  a  vital  time.  Have  a  bottle  of  SAVE-tHE-HOF^E  ready  for  emer^ndes!  ' 

for  <?nAVE'TI^*HO  CURES.  We  give  a  signed  MONEY-BACK  Guarantee  to  cure  Success 
leL3ri^  >ar1f^ld(OVer  380f  °°  ®at,isfied  u,sers  testJy  to  its  remarkable  achievement.  Why  'run  neld- 
less  risk?  It  costs  you  nothing  to  know  all  about  Save -The-Horse.  Write  for  FREE  96-page  BOOK 
Tells  how  to  locate,  understand  and  treat  every  kind  of  lameness.  This  serviceable  BOOK  “ample 
guarantee  and  expert  veterinary  advice.-all  FREE.  No  obligation,  write  today.  '  P 

TROY  CHEMICAL.  COMP ANY,  342  State  Street.  Binghamton.  N.Y. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with  Signed  Contract,  or  sent  prepaid. 


CHEAP  FEED 

from  your  own  land 

'T'HE  most  economical  cattle  feed  is  that  raised  on  your  farm  provid- 
A  mg  you  get  good  yields  per  acre.  One  ton  of  alfalfa  or  clover  is  worth 
two  tons  of  common  hay  as  a  milk  producer.  When  preparing  fields  for 
gram,  harrow  in  one  to  two  tons  per  acre  of  SOLVAY  and  sow  alfalfa  or 
clover.  The  feed  bills  you  save  will  pay  for  the  SOLVAY  many  times  over. 


Write  for 
FREE 
booklet. 

It  tells  all 
about  lime. 


Sflfi&V 

LIMESTONE 


THE 

SOLVAY 
PROCESS 
COMPANY 
Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 


Have  you  seen  the 

New  L.  S.  Model? 

YOU  can  pay  more  but  you  cannot  buy  a  better  separator! 

Place  the  American  beside  any  separator  regardless  of  price. 

Run  it  for  30  days.  If  it  is  not  the  Easiest  - 

running.  Closest  skimming,  simplest,  easiest 
to  clean,  most  sanitary  and  best  looking 
separator,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  The 
new  American  is  the  last  word  in  separator 
perfection  by  the  oldest  and  largest  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  making  cream  separators 
only.  Unexcelled  for  Easy  Running,  Easy 
Washing,  Quick  Flushing  and  Simplicity. 

You  can  get  an  American  Separator  for  as 
low  as  $24.95,  different  from  picture  which 
shows  our  new,  larger  capacity  L.  S.  Model. 

American  Separators  are  made  in  seven 
sizes  from  the  smallest  up  to  850-pound 
capacity.  Sold  direct  at  very  low  prices  for 
either  cash  or  on  our 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Every  American  is  sent  on  30  days  trial.  It  must  prove  its  sterling 
worth  to  you  as  it  has  to  thousands  of  others  for  nearly  thirty 
y  ears.  It  can  pay  for  itself  while  you  use  it,  with  the  cream  and 
time  saved.  If  you  are  without  a  separator,  or  the  one  you  have/ 
turns  hard  and  wastes  cream, 

Write  for  Catalog 

Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  get  this  great  offer.  Our 
illustrated  catalog  sent  free,  i3  an  interesting  book  on  cream 
separators.  Learn  how  our  plan  of  selling  direct  enables  vs  to 
offerthese wonderfully  low  prices  and  saves  you  money. West- 
®rn  Orders  shipped  from  Western  points  assure  prompt  delivery. 

Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BOX  2052  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


Injunction  Against  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Vacated 

THE  court  action  which  held  up  the 
transfer  of  the  Empire  State  Dairy 
Company  to  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  was  dis¬ 
continued  to-day  before  Justice 
Hagerty  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  injunc¬ 
tion  was  vacated. 

The  proceedings  were  begun  by  the 
F.  W.  Fiske  Company,  120  Liberty  Street, 
New  York  City,  which  had  a  five-year 
contract,  dated  April  12,  1922,  with  the 
Empire  State  Dairy  Company  as  sole 
sales  agent  for  the  company’s  evaporated 
milk,  sweetened  condensed  milk  and  milk 
powder.  It  was  claimed  by  the  Fiske 
Company  that  a  clause  in  the  contract 
provided  that  the  Empire  State  could  not 
sell  any  or  all  of  its  properties  without 
protecting  its  rights  as  agent. 

The  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  Empire 
State  was  signed  on  Jan.  26.  "  On  Jan.  31, 
the  League  agreed  to  sell  the  Empire 
State’s  six  city  plants  and  its  retail  milk 
business  in  the  counties  of  Kings  and 
Queens  to  Borden’s  Farm  Products 
Company. 

On  Jan.  31  the  Fiske  Company  obtained 
an  order  temporarily  enjoining  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  Empire  State’s  properties  to  the 
League.  The  papers  were  served  on  the 
League  officers  at  10.35  A.  M.  on  Feb.  1,. 
thus  tying  up  the  transaction  pending  a 
final  decision  in  the  case.  Now  that  the 
proceedings  have  been  discontinued  by 
the  F.  W.  Fiske  Company  the  transfers 
will  be  carried  out. 

In  announcing  that  the  League  had 
sold  the  cTy  end  of  the  Empire  State’s 
business  to  Borden’s  Farm  Products 
Company  and  would  retain  the  fifteen 
country  plants.  President  G.  W.  Slocum 
said: 

“The  sale  was  in  pursuance  of  the 
Board  of  Directors’  policy  to  secure 
markets  for  all  the  milk  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  every  day  in  the  year.  The  Direc¬ 
tors  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  not 
yet  adequately  prepared  to  enter  the 
field  of  retail  milk  distribution  in  the 
city.  The  result  of  this  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  is  that  the  League  is  acquiring 
country  plants  which  it  needs  and  it  has 
been  relieved  from  a  large  capital  invest¬ 
ment  necessary  to  own  and  operate  the 
city  plants,  and  believes  that  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  at  the  present  to  the  best  interests 
of  farmers  and  consumers  alike.” 
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WHY  NOT  MORE  BONUS  FOR 
BUTTER  FAT? 

M.  A.  Clark 

nnHE  subject  that  created  the  hottest 

1  and  most  enthusiastic  discussion  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  was  the  subject 
of  the  amount  of  bonus  paid  for  butterfat 
in  milk.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  on  January  8  with  Harry  S.  Gale, 
presiding.  The  price  paid  for  butterfat 
in  milk  in  excess  of  3  per  cent  is  now  4 
cents  a  pound.  This  means  that  the 
butterfat  in  milk  in  excess  of  3  per  cent, 
brings  the  producers  40  cents  a  pound, 
which  is  ridiculously  low.  It  is  causing 
more  dissatisfaction  among  breeders  of 
the  higher  testing  breeds,  such  as  the 
Jerseys  and  Guernseys.  Many  of  these 
herds  run  on  the  average  herd  test  around 
6  per  cent,  butterfat.  This  means  that 
practically  one-half  of  the  butterfat  is 
sold  at  the  low  price  of  40  cents  a  pound. 
Breeders  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
difference  between  this  price  and  the 
market  price  of  butterfat  that  goes  into 
the  manufacture  of  butterfat,  cheese, 
condensed  milk,  market  cream  and  ice 
cream,  should  be  taken  from  them  and 
added  to  the  checks  of  the  producers  of 
milk  testing  only  3  per  cent. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  on  the 
subject  at  the  Jersey  Breeders  meeting, 
George  W.  Sission  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
was  appointed  to  place  this  matter  before 
the  officers  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
with  the  recommendations  that  an 
equitable  system  of  paying  for  butterfat 
be  adopted. 


Triple  Strength 
Triple  Protection 


Three  walls.  A 
smooth,  clean-cut 
giant  in  strength 
that  holds  itself 
straight  and  erect 
andsfaysso!  Outer 
wall  of  continuous 
spiral  hooping  firm¬ 
ly  binds  it  into  one 
solid,  durable  struc- 
ture,  with  every 
square  inch  cross- 
supported. 

Like  the  double  wall9 
of  a  house,  the  Craine’9 
multiple  walls  defy 
frost — keep  warmth  in 
and  cold  out.  Its  air¬ 
tight  middle  wall  of  waterproof  Silafelt 
stops  moisture  from  entering  and  hold9 
in  all  the  valuable  silage  juices. 

A  handsomefarm  building  that  protects 
silage,  and  reduces  upkeep  cost,  the 
Craine  Silo  is  the  best  investment  in 
the  end.  Write  for  Catalog  and  full  in¬ 
formation,  now.  Special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders.  Time 
payments  if  desired. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  120  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE™ 


SILOS 


mVIPIMf'1  We  manufacture  a  ready 
A  Hi  IN  V-ITY  V-l  made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Fence — inter¬ 
woven  —  Painted  Green — Red — or  Plain — made  Id 
3  or  4  ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns 


too  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  j. 


HEALING 

(Jic  hmdrcd-anii-Onc 

INJURIES 

Cows— and  other  livestock— are  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  external  injuries.  To 
keep  these  hurts  from  becoming  seri¬ 
ous  apply  Bag  Balm  promptly.  This 
great  healing  ointment  cleanses  and 
protects  the  wound,  stimulates  circula¬ 
tion  and  restores  the  injured  tissues. 

Injuries  to  the  udder  and  teats  of  your  cows 
are  especially  dangerous  because  of  their  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  milk-flow  and  use  possibility  of 
permanent  congestion  of  improperly  healed 
tissues.  Bag  Balm  heals  and  restores  the 
normal  cell-structure. 

Use  Bag  Balm  for  any  cut,  scratch,  chaps, 
bruises,  inflammation — also  to  reduce  Caked 
Bag  or  in  treating  Bunches  and  Cow  Pox. 

Large  10-ounce  package,  60c  at  feed  deal¬ 
ers,  general  stores  and  druggists.  Write  us 
for  free  booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles.” 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


FREE  2-OUNCE  SAMPLE 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Lyndonville,  Vt 

Please  .  md  me  sample  package  of  Bag  Balm  « 

My  name . . . * 

Address  . J 

Dealer's  name  . I 

»  — mmmm  tmsmsm  mmmmmmMmmmmmmsm  waasai— »cr»l 
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GetThisNew 
Genuine 
NEW  IDEA 
SPREADER 


JT  has  all  the  qualities  that  have  made 
it  the  leader  for  twenty-five  years— 
with  many  new  features.  These  will  be 
a  revelation  to  you,  especially  the 

Steel  Construction 

This  makes  for  light  weight,  sturdiness, 
durability  and  freedom  from  trouble. 
And  the  new  low  price  is  especially 
interesting. 

The  name  and  the  guarantee  protect 
you.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  the  New 
Idea  write  at  once  for  full  details. 


THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY 
Coldwater,  Chio 
Makers  of  New  Idea  ‘Transplanters 


HARDE 

SILOS 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchases.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  thatmoney  can  buy. 


The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 


Write  today  for  particulars 
and  our  free  book,  “Saving 
with  Silos.5’  Tell  us  how  many 
cowsyou  are  milking  and  we’ll 
also  send  a  valuable  Handy 
Pocket  Record  Book,  especial¬ 
ly  arranged  for  farm  accounts. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

Box  F,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


THERE’S  BIG  MONEY  IN 


The  Problem  of  Surplus- 
Dumping  Breaks  the  Market 

H.  H.  Lyon 


WE  have  all  heard  stories  about 
American  machinery  and  products 
being  sold  abroad  for  less  money  than 
they  were  sold  for  in  this  country.  Once 
I  doubted  the  stories  but  I  have  come  to 
believe  that  some  of  them  are  true.  My 
understanding  is  that  when  a  surplus  of 
products  of  any  kind  was  found  to  have 
been  produced,  by  some  mistake  or  other¬ 
wise,  that  it  was  considered  better  to 
ship  what  surplus  could  not  be  stored  and 
sold  later  to  advantage  to  some  other 
country  and  sell  at  whatever  it  would 
bring.  That  helped  to  stabilize  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  for  those  products  and 
brought  the  producer  more  money  in 
the  aggregate  than  could  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  had  the  products  been  dumped  on 
our  markets  and  the  price  broken  badly. 

Dumping  Breaks  the  Market 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  justify 
this  procedure.  Dumping  would  have 
made  the  home  buyer  something  for  the 
time  being  by  enabling  him  to  get  what 
he  wanted  at  a  lower  price.  There  comes 
in  the  question  as  to  whether  the  buyers 
of  the  country  would  have  benefited  by  a 
broken  and  irregular  market  and  possibly 
discouraged  manufacturer.  It  was  com¬ 
paratively  easy  for  the  manufacturer  to 
stop  making  before  he  had  gone  to  an 
excess  of  probable  demands,  mueh  easier 
than  it  is  for  the  farmer  to  limit  produc¬ 
tion,  but  even  the  manufacturer  does 
overstock  sometimes.  There  will  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
benefits  of  this  method  of  eliminating 
surplus  but  it  would  have  advocates  if 
up  for  discussion  even  by  buyers. 

That  you  say  is  not  a  farm  question 
unless  you  are  going  to  try  to  find  whether 
our  buyers  are  benefited  by  the  practice. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  a  decision. 
Nevertheless  I  wonder  what  you  say 
about  a  concern,  in  this  case  government 
owned,  that  will  take  a  surplus  of  wheat 
and  hogs,  ship  them  to  foreign  markets, 
sell  them  at  what  those  markets  will  pay 
and  so  stabilize  the  markets  for  wheat 
and  hogs  in  this  country.  Does  that 
sound  better  than  the  former  suggestion? 
It  probably  does  if  you  have  those  com¬ 
modities  to  sell.  How  about  those  of  us 
who  have  to  buy  those  products?  I  will 
bet  that  there  are  buyers  who  prefer  to 
have  the  wheat  industry  fairly  remunera¬ 
tive.  Possibly  it  is  better  for  the  country 
that  it  should  be.  It  is  said  that  the  plan 
includes  charging  losses  on  foreign  sales 
back  to  the  producers  just  as  the  manu¬ 
facturers  took  the  losses  on  their  sales  in 
foreign  countries.  The  buyers  of  flour 
and  wheat  bran  may  be  getting  these 
products  a  little  less  than  they  would  *if 
wheat  sold  for  fifty  cents  more  a  bushel 
but  I  doubt  if  we  get  the  advantage  that 
goes  to  some  others. 

Pooling  Plan  Sound  Theory 

Take  a  third  illustration.  It  costs  well 
to  produce  milk.  It  is  worth  all  that  it 
costs  to  produce  as  a  food  product  and 
I  am  informed  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  city  buyer  is  willing  to  pay  some¬ 
where  near  the  cost  of  production  for 
what  he  wants  for  his  family  in  the  fluid 
form.  If  an  association  of  farmers,  lack¬ 
ing  government  assistance  that  is  pro¬ 
posed  for  wheat  growers  and  being 
unable  to  handle  a  surplus  as  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  mowing  machines  handles  his 
surplus,  decides  that  they  will  sell  surplus 
milk  in  butter  form  at  a  lower  price  so  as 
to  rid  the  market  of  that  surplus  and 
secure  costs  for  a  part,  does  not  the 
analogy  follow  clearly?  In  other, words, 
is  not  the  pooling  plan  sound  at  least 
in  its  theory?  If  the  pooling  plan  is  not 
sound  then  what  about  helping  the  wheat 
farmer,  and  what  about  the  manufac- 


The  biggest  profit  crop  you  can  raise. 
We  have  some  of  the  f.nest  strains  of 
Teleohone  and  Alderman. 

of  56  lbs . ONLY  $7.50 

Bags  free  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  station  on  3  bushels 
or  over.  Don't  buy  cheap  seed.  We  ha.  e  the  best  stocks 
frown.  Order  no w  before  stocks  are  e  hausted.  Also  write 
for  low  prices  on  best  grass-seeds.  Ask  for  seed  catalog. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

206-208  W.  Gencaee  St.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PEA$ 


turer? 

Of  course  it  may  be  that  we  should 
take  high  moral  grounds  and  say  that  to 
artificially  influence  the  markets  is 
wrong.  If  we  do  that  we  are  still  up 
against  facts  and  practices  in  every  line 
( Continued  on  -page  160) 


Enjoy  the  Advantages  of  a 

UNADILLA  SILO 


TO  have  a  Unadilla  is  to  know  how  satisfac¬ 
tory  a  silo  can  be.  Satisfaction  starts  right  in 
from  the  minute  you  get  the  silo.  Door  front 
comes  assembled.  The  Unadilla  goes  together 
easily — any  handy  man  with  a  little  help  can 
erect  it. 

Then  your  satisfaction  continues,  day  after 
day,  year  after  year.  That’s  the  experience  of 
Unadilla  Users.  It’s  what  you  can  expect 

Because  the  Unadilla  is  an  exceptionally 
strong,  lasting,  well-built  silo.  Its  frost-defying 
construction  keeps  your  silage  good  to  the  last 
forkful.  Its  continuous  front  opening  saves  you 
hard  work.  No  pitching  silage  up  and  over-head. 
You  just  push  it  out  at  the  door  level.  Doors 
won’t  freeze  in  or  stick.  Door  fasteners,  only 
15  K  inches  apart,  form  a  ladder  safe  and  easy 
to  climb.  Many  more  such  features  of  conve¬ 
nience,  safety,  and  work  saving  are  brought 
out  in  the  Unadilla  Catalog.  Learn  all  the 
Unadilla’s  advantages. 

Time  payments  if  you  wish.  Send  for  Catalog 
today.  Handsome  discounts  for  early  orders. 


fiootop* 
i  titiuou5' 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
B  Unadilla,  N.  Y, 


Agents  Wanted 

Opportunities  open. 
Act  quick.  W  ritefor 
particulars  NOW. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 
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the  hay  to  the  right  spot 


Your  Hay  Fork  Outfit 
Is  Only  Half  Complete 

The  hay  fork  was  a  wonderful  invention.  It 
forever  did  away  with  expensive  hand  pitching 
from  the  load.  But  no  hay  fork  on  the  market 
is  more  than  half  complete  because  it  dumps 
th  e  hay  in  the  center  of  the  mow.  The  hardest 
job  of  all,  putting  away  the  hay,  still  remains 
to  be  done.  For  that  you  need  a 

C|»H 

* Saves  Hand  Forking'  in  the  Mow" 


The  Callahan  Hay  Guide  puts  the  hay  just 
where  it  is  wanted.  With  it  a  fourteen-year- 
old  boy  can  put  away  as  much  hay  as  three 
strong  men  and  the  job  will  be  better  done. 

The  hay  can  be  evenly  distributed  throughout 
the  mow.  It  will  come  out  much  easier.  And 
the  hay  will  be  of  better  quality— free  from 
mow-burning,  so  often  caused  by  the  hard- 
packed  center. 

Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  does  not  have  the  Callahan  Hay 

-  oklet. 


A  Callahan  Hay  Guide  will  repay  its  cost  in  a 
single  week.  Two  years’  practical  use  has 
proved  its  value  beyond  question.  You  can 
test  it  in  your  own  bam  under  our  Money- 
back  Guarantee.  If  you  do  not  find  the  outfit 
worth  its  cost  many  times  over,  return  it  in 
good  order  within  10  days;  your  money  will 
be  refunded.  This  offer  expires  June  1st. 


ASK  yo 
Guide, 


■write  vs  direct.  Send  today  for  FREE  book 


CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO. 


27  COURTLAND  ST. 


WELLSBORO,  PA. 


GLOBE  SILOS — 


THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  AND 
THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL 


You  can  tell  them  by  their  roofs 

A  GLOBE  SILO  will  give  you  100%  efficiency.  The  extension 
roof — originated  by  the  GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY — reduces  the 
cost  per  net  ton  capacity.  Remember  every  Extension  Roof  is  a 
GLOBE  or  a  poor  imitation.  This  greatest  of  improvements  ever 
made  in  silo  construction  combined  with  the  other  many  GLOBE 
advantages  makes  the  GLOBE  SILO  the  most  durable,  convenient 
and  economical  silo  you  can  possibly  own. 

GLOBE  SILOS  are  made  of  high  quality  Canadian  Spruce  and 
Oregon  Fir,  with  heavy  matching,  double  splines,  sealed  joints,  and 
flexible  airtight  doors.  They  are  the  best  for  keeping  heat  in  and 
cold  out.  In  them  silage  cures  perfectly,  keeps  better  and  freezes  less. 

Send  today  for  catalog  and  prices  on  Silos,  Tanks,  Water  Tubs, 
Portable  Poultry  Houses,  etc.  Address 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY,  Box  104,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
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STRONG 


Mating  time  is  the  time  that  your 
breeders  should  be  in  the  pink  of 
condition 

— so  that  they  can  impart  health  and 
vigor  to  their  offspring — the  chicks. 
Begin  now  to  condition  your  breeders. 

Feed 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Then  you  get  chicks  that  are  strong  and 
livable. 

Chicks  that  can  resist  the  attacks  of  dis¬ 
ease — the  little-chick  ailments. 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  not  a  stimulant,  mark  you — 
it’s  a  tonic  that  does  its  good  work  nature’s 
way.  It  insures  fertile  eggs  for  hatching. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have. 
There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 

100  hens,  the  12-lb.  pkg.  200  hens,  the  25-lb.  pail 
60  hens,  the  5-lb.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  fewer  hens,  there  !s  a  smaller  package. 
GUARANTEED 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


7  spent  SO 
yeare  in  perfect¬ 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Gilbert  Hess 
MJ>..  D.VH. 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


BAB  Y.  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  You  too***#}  St°25 

Wb.  <fc  Br.  Leghorns . $13.00  $7.00  $3.75 

Buff  &  Black  Leghorns . .  13.00  7.00  3.75 

Anconas . 14.00  7.50  4.00 

S.  C.  Black  Mlnorcas .  15.00  8.00  4.25 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds .  15.00  8.00  4.25 

Barred  Rocks . 15.00  8.00  4.25 

Buff  &  White  Rocks . . .  1C.00  8.50  4.50 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  16.00  8.50  4.50 

Buff  Orpingtons .  16.00  8.50  4.50 

Black  Langshans . .  18.00  9.50  5.00 

Light  Brahmas .  20.00  10.50  5.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  pure  bred  stock.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments  made.  Mail  orders  to 
JAMES  KREJCI,  2165  E.  86th  St.,  CLEVELAND.  O. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  tarm  raised,  mature  stock. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  I  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Gianto,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Rocks,  Black  Mlnorcas,  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcels  Post  prepaid.  Batching  eggs,  $8  per  100- 
Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


L  O  W  E  R 


BABY  CHICKS 

THAT  LIVE.AND  GROW 


1 1  o  and  up.  Shipped  postpaid  from  Ohio’s 


-  .  —  '.p.  .  ... ... ^wjtpfild  ft - 

most  Southern  Hatchery.  Barred,  White  and 
R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds:  Whit< 
Anconas;  White  and  Brown 


andottes:  _ _ _  _ _ 

horns.  Frompuro  bred,  heavy  laying  free  range  eh 

lalist  breeders.  Circular  Free. 


select  and  bred  by  spec!. 

The  Ohio  Hatchery,  Dept.  N, 


Decatur,  Ohio 


s.c.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  only 

Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 

Place  your  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders 
are  carefully  selected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy 
chicks  that  will  grow  and  make  good  with  proper  care. 
Your  order,  large  or  small,  will  receive  the  same  careful 
attention.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage. 


Send  for  circular  and  price  list 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
E.  C.  Rockafellow,  Prop.  Box  A,  Stockton,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  No  1. 


- WHY  NOT— - 

Buy  your  Chicks  from  Egg-bred  stock  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  ANCONAS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  Chicks  that 
are  hatched  right  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

Free  Catalogue. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


BABY  CHICKS  future 


Bred  Right.  Priced  Right.  $10  per  100  and 
J*  up.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred 
.  and  White  Rocks.  White  and  Columbian 
"  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Reds,  Black  Spanish,  Black 
,  Mlnorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Free  Catalog. 


The  C.  M-  Lower  Hatchery,  Box  21,  Bryan,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS,  big  husky  fellows 

Bar  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  S24  per  100;  1000,  $200. 
Barron  White  Legrhorns,  $20  per  100;  1000,  $190. 
Orders  booked  for  March  and  later  delivery. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
FRENCHTOWN,  n.  j.  r.  t 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

JL  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks  and  Leghorns 

Mammouth  Pekin )  niTrrT 

Indian  RunnerJ  DUCKLINGS 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R  33,  Phoenlxvllle,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  PRICES - 

Ion  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas,  hares  and  dogs. 
Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free  Write  your  wants. 

H.  H.  FREED_ TELFORD,  PA. 


CHICKS,  S.C.W. LEGHORNS, WYCKOFF’S  BEST,  DIRECT 

Also  other  matings.  Selected  breeders,  free  range,  right 

S rices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

L  A  CAMPBELL,  Box  L,  JAMESTOWN,  PA. 


ELMIRA.  N.V, 


Putnam 
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Why  the  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  Is  Our  Choice 

Mrs.  Floyd  W.  Owen 


American  Agriculturist,  February  16,  J 


ABOUT  15  years  ago  we  began  poultry 
■  keeping  on  a  small  scale  with  a 
10  x  20  foot  house  in  which  we  kept  about 
60  mongrel  hens.  The  Leghorns  were  not 
as  popular  then  and  there  were  none  in 
our  community.  We  did  not  like  to  see 
all  colors  and  sizes  together  in  our  flock, 
so  picked  out  the  most  of  a  kind  which 
happened  to  be  Barred  Rocks,  secured  a 
good  male  bird  and  succeeded  in  raising 
as  nice  a  flock  of  pullets  as  one  could 
wish  for. 

However,  we  felt  as  though  something 
else  would  suit  us  better  and  accordingly 
changed  to  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  even  tried  In¬ 
dian  Runner  Ducks.  These  all  did 
excellent  work  for  us  but  when  we  saw  a 
beautiful  flock  of  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  we  decided  that  this  was  a 
breed  we  must  try.  We  have  never  re¬ 
gretted  it.  When  spring  came  with  the 
larger  breeds,  we  dreaded  going  after 
the  eggs  on  account  of  the  sitting  hens, 
for  we  had  a  small  incubator  which  we 
used  and  considered  a  sitting  hen  as  very 
unnecessary  and  besides  it  cut  down  the 
egg  yield  to  have  several  of  the  hens  con¬ 
tinually  confined  in  prison  as  we  called  it. 


Started  With  Baby  Chicks 

As  I  stated  before  we  were  very  much 
taken  up  with  the  flock  of  Leghorns  which 
we  saw  and  read  all  available  articles  in 
several  poultry  and  farm  papers  through¬ 
out  the  winter  of  that  year  and  in  the 
spring  we  purchased  200  baby  chicks  of 
a  good  egg-laying  strain.  By  this  time 
we  had  built  another  henhouse  and 
succeeded  in  raising  80  nice  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns  and  also  had  a  nice  flock 
of  about  80  Barred  Rocks  to  compare 
them  with. 

The  results  from  both  flocks  were  very 
satisfactory,  but  as  we  had  increased  our 
incubator  capacity  and  were  very  pleased 
with  the  Leghorns,  we  decided  to  give 
them  a  trial  alone  for  a  year  and  accord¬ 
ingly  disposed  of  all  other  fowls. 

We  had  kept  account  of  all  feed  which 
had  been  fed  when  we  had  the  larger 
breeds  and  although  feed  prices  per  100 
pounds  was  the  same  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  we  found  out  that  our  feed  bill  was 
about  $35  per  100  hens  less  than  in 
previous  year.  This  was  quite  an  item 
and  added  to  the  non-sitting  of  the  Leg¬ 
horns  turned  our  activities  to  this  breed. 
A  few  years  after  this  start,  we  bred  Rose 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  but  as  they  were 
so  much  smaller  in  size  and  laid  smaller 
eggs  than  our  white  ones,  we  soon  dis¬ 
carded  them  for  our  old  standbys. 

Since  then  we  have  kept  increasing  our 
flock  in  numbers,  and  breeding  it  up  in 
size,  egg  yield,  early  maturity  and  winter 
laying  ability  until  we  have  a  flock  of 
which  we  are  very  proud  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  many  compliments  on.  We  now 
have  a  flock  of  700  head,  four  large  hen¬ 
houses  all  electric  lighted  as  well  as  our 
(Continued  on  'page  170) 


The  Problem  of  Surplus- 
Dumping  Breaks  the  Market 

(Continued  from  page  159) 


that  it  is  possible  to  influence  in  one  way 
or  another.  If  the  manufacturer  rids 
his  market  of  surplus  in  one  way  or 
another  he  probably  holds  the  home 
market  higher  for  the  time.  Perhaps  he 
cannot  hold  it  unreasonably  high  be¬ 
cause  someone  else  might  go  to  manu¬ 
facturing.  Perhaps  wheat  cannot  be 
artificially  high,  for  many  other  farmers 
can  grow  wheat.  Assuredly  the  dairy¬ 
man  cannot  boost  his  fluid  market  very 
much  before  some  other  group  of  farmers 
cuts  his  foundation  out  unless  all  get  in 
line  together.  Even  then  a  price  beyond 
reason  will  not  stand  for  milk  or  any  farm 
product.  You  can’t  hold  farmers  to 
exorbitant  prices.  There  is  little  danger 
of  milk  selling  too  high  with  any  organiza¬ 
tion  working  together  and  little  danger  of 
farmers  uniting  in  one  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tion  for  a  long  time.  j 


HOME 

W-  made 


BROODED 


Costs  Only  $4.96,  Complej 


In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  „ 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  h; 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost, 
I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send 
plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  B: 
er  Heater,  for  $4.75;  all  postpaid.  TrytheBri 
out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best  Broodei 
ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30daysand  get 
money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make  you  the 
offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he  doc. 
carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me  $4.75  and  I 
mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  pro: 

Illustrated  circular  sent  free  on  request. 
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L PUTNAM 

i  Route  227-8 


Get  More  Profits  this  Year 
By  Using 


STRUVEN*S\ 


DING 


Right  now  is  the  time  to  feed 
STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  to  your  poultry, 
hogs  and  stock.  They  need  the  real  benefit* 
that  this  ideal  protein  and  mineral  supple, 
ment  gives.  Made  from  fresh,  whole  fish 
— finely  ground,— clean  and  nourishing. 


[Free  Feeding  Instructions  and 
Free  Samples  Upon  Request 


Charles  M.  Struven  &  Co* 

114-C  S.  Frederick  St  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


imBodkBnee 


Sold  Direct  from  Foetofjl 
hiv-  .  Wonderful  money  saving  J 

,lr. 

rod— lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  Peerless  fence. 


ucics,  cjru  wire,  oteei  rosw. 
Booting  and  Paints.  Since  Peerless’  big 
factories  opened  their  doors  direct  to 
Winers  it  means  a  clear  saving  of  40%. 
We  ship  quick  from  factories  m  dew 

I  land;  Adrian,  Mich. ;  and  Memphis.Tenn, 

Write  for  catalog  today.  ^  ' 


PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 
Popl.128,  Cleveland,  Ohio  26 


Hatch  Eggs  bp  Soft  Heai 


the  New  Method  of  Incub i 

Result  of  80  years  study  by  L.  N.  Porter,  the  Incubator 
master.  Twenty-six  superior  features.  Center-lamp- 
equal  beat.  Exclusive  patented  moisture  device.  {  *J- 

xnafcie  control  of  heat,  moisture,  ■ ventilation.  One  f _ _ 

of  lamp  for  complete  batch.  Eggrs  turn  send -automat¬ 
ically.  Twenty-one  other  distinctive  features. 
Thousands  endorse  it.  Make  good  guaranies.  Four 
sires.  Shipped  prepaid. 

FREE  BOOK  on  SOFT  HEAT  method.  Includes 
comparison  of  other  makes.  Send  postal  today. 

PORTER  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

240  Porter  Bldg.  BLAIR,  NEBRASKA 


No 


(mo 


BROODERSI 

and  INCUBATORS  f 
Bu 


Buy  direct  from  fee  ton  I 
and  save  money,  »8| 


pay  express  charge!.! 
write  today  for  free  cat* I 
log  and  new  low  price!  I 

Inter-State  Sales  Co.J 
583 Ash  St.,  Tipton.  lad  ] 


64BREIDS  r^ost  Profitab,e  c5i!o5t*?l 


Choice, 


_ _ _ !  ducks,  turkey 

pure-bred  northern: 


Saudi 


pH*  V  VU  WV*  —  ~  •  j| 

eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices.  Atunm 
ca's  areal  poultry  farm.  At  it  31  yest&l 
Valuable  100-page  book  and  catalog 

R.F.NEUBERTCa..  Bx  822,  M uUU.ft 


POWER  MILKER 


AddKFwS 

Rn sbcms 


Send  for  sene*. 

tlonal  offer!  Milk  „  ... 

18  to  40  cowe  so  hoar -easy.  Cos’! 
nothin*  toinetall.  Easy  to  flea  I 
Milks  the  human  wey-eMIfT 
vibe  cow*.  30  Days  Trial' L 
10  Year  Guarantee— C»5J| 
or  Easy  Terms— a  yeari'l 

l80K,W^owOr»e  f  Jodjjl 
Milkers”.  Get  yoor*  a8*  I 


Ottawa  Mfg.  C<h  box607  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.-  F 


erican  Agriculturist,  February  16,  1924 


URTISS 

UT 

LOVER 


Cheaper,  easier  to  handle  and  MORE' 
EFFECTIVE  than  sprouted  oats  or  alfalfa. 
It  furnishes  Vitamines  and  Mineral  Salts 
without  which  no  mash  is  properly  balanced. 
Its  use  assures  you  of  getting  the  greatest 
number  of  eggs  possible  at  the  time  you  want 
them  the  most.  Orders  promptly  filled.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  send  direct  to  us. 

1887  Day-Old  Chix  1923 
and  Dux 

Send  for  our  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 
PRICE  LIST  covering  day-old  stock  ordered 
in  advance. 

Start  right  this  season  by  ordering  chix 
from  our  famous  Niagara  Strains  with  Hogan 
Tested,  High  Flock  Average  egg  producing 
parentage  back  of  them. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  R.  CURTISS  CO.,  Prop. 

Ransomvilie  New  York 

Members  International  Baby  Chick 
Box  “B”  Association 


^95  Champion 
ID~  Belle  City  LY 
uo-Egg  Incubator  230-Egg 


Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls  Fibre* 
Board  .Self-Regulated  Safety  Lamp,  Deep  Nurs¬ 
ery,  Thermometer  &  Holder.  Hatches  chicks, 
ducks, turkeysand geese  $6.95buysl40-Chick 
$9.95  buys  230 -Chick  Hot-Water 
Double  Walled  Brooder.  Save  $1.95 
-Order  Both.  Acompletehatchery. 

140  Sin  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $18.95 
230  Slza  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $29.95 
Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Bookies  and  allowed  to  points  beyond. 
Low  prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Canopy  Brooders 
come  with  catalog.  With  either  of  these  Guaranteed 
Hatching  Outfits  and  my  Guide  Book,  your  success  is 
assured.  Save  Time— Order  Now- Share  in  my 

$  1 0OO  in  Prizes 

Or  write  me  for  Free  Poultry  Book, 

* *  Hatchln&Facts.”  JimRohan,  Prea. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 
Box  1 47  Racine,  Wis. 


Ilfl  E  ^Incubator  $|Oi 
30  Days  Trial  1«J 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
’  -  m  Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop¬ 
per  tanks— don  Die  walls— dead  t 
j  air  space — double  glass  doors 
I— a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 

Shipped  complete,  set  op  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  »  $17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  •  »  15.75 
160  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  »  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  «  »  22.75 
250  Egg  Ineubator  and  Brooder  »  31.00 

I  Made  of  California  Redwood .  Positively  the  best  value 
J  on  the  market.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  SO  days  trial 
I  -money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now. 
I  don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1334  catalog  which  shows 
I  larger  sires  up  to  1000  eggs.  (3) 

[Wisconsin  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dept.  125  Racine,  Wis. 


EMPIRE 


WAGONS 
i STEEL  WHEELS 


I  Low  steel  whee!s_  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
I  tires)  make  loading  and  hauling  easier. 
I  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle;  carry  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  new. 

CM  DIRE  Reduced  prices  Catalog  Free 
CmrlllE  Mfg.  Co.,  Bosj  79,  Quincy,  III. 


BREED  SILVER  FOXES 

Profits  large.  We  sell  outright 
and  can  ranch  for  year  or  more; 
fully  insured  and  production 
guaranteed.  SPECIAL  small 
monthly  payment  proposition. 

SILVERPLUME  FOXES 

Box  2039  Met.  Bldg.,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


big  money  in  poultry 


$5oO?  PER  HEN  PROFIT  Government 
report  oc  pen  of  our  stock.  Bred-to-Lay 
Rocks.  Wyandoties,  Leghorns,  Reds  High 
record  breeding  males  $6  to  SI 2  BABY 
CHICKS  $30  to  $40  per  !00  HATCHING 
EGGS  $3  to  $5  per  J5,  $12  to  S20  per  100. 
CNo  duty  to  u.SA.)  30.000  illustrated 
poultry  and  incubator  catalogues  FREE. 

R-  GUILD  &  SONS.  Box  A.  Rocfcwcxxi 
pnt..  Can. 


KITSELMAK  FENCE 

“I  Saved  $28.40/’  says  I.  D.  Wasson, 
Orbisonia,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

K!T3£UWAN  BROS.  Dept,20SMUNCIE,  IND. 

,  >  PAY  $200  MONTHLY  SALARY,  furnish  car  and 
expenses  to  introduce  our  guaranteed  poultry  and 
jijfcpowders. 

fIGLER  COMPANY,  X507,  Springfield.  Illinois 

lAF  TOR  Arm  Chewing  5  lbs.  81.75:  Ten 
Srtf  *  UDALLU.  $3.00:  smoking  5  lbs. 

when  received. 
KENTUCKY 


The  Sheep  Small  Flock — 
A  Profitable  Sideline 

Mark  J.  Smith 

Note:— We  are  surely  riding  on  the  some¬ 
what  extended  crest  of  a  not  excessive  wave 
of  good  prices  in  the  sheep  industry — the 
best  thought  in  the  industry  is  that  as  the 
range  production  declines — the  industry 
will  be  less  erratic.  We  know  what  is  on 
either  side  of  a  wave — regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  wave . — M.  J.  S. 

\A7 ESTERN  sheepmen  are  somewhat 
r  *  concerned  for  fear  farm  flocks  of 
sheep  will  be  increased  until  over-produc¬ 
tion  of  market  lambs  causes  the  price 
levels  to  decline.  S.  W.  McClure,  of 
Idaho,  former  Secretary  of  the  National 
Wool  Growers  Association,  writing  in  the 
National  Wool  Grower ,  says:  “It  is  very 
easy  to  overdo  this  sheep  business  and  we 
should  proceed  with  caution/’  J.  E. 
Poole,  market  authority  of  Chicago, 
writing  in  the  same  issue  of  the  National 
Wool  Growers  publication,  points  out 
that  the  Western  run  of  lambs  for  1923 
was  4,981,000.  compared  with  3,908,000 
for  1922.  He  states  that  “A  decrease  of 
approximately  500,000  head  in  so-called 
native  lambs  was  the  saving  so  far  as 
values  were  concerned. 

Boomers  Have’Nothing  Invested 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  can  consume  only  about  so  much 
lamb,  it  is  the  height  of  shallowness  for 
a  producer  of  market  lambs  to  go  out  of 
his  way  to  promote  the  increased  produc- 


I  ft  - .  vU.Uv,  O  ELI 


“If  we  are  going  to  have  a  small  flock,  let 
it  be  made  up  of  good  individuals.  Here 
is  a  type  that  every  shepherd  may  well 
bear  in  mind  when  he  is  selecting  the 
head  of  the  flock.” 


tion  of  Iambs.  As  Mr.  McClure  points 
out,  the  boomers  are  generally  men  who 
have  nothing  invested  in  the  industry  to 
lose  when  prices  decline  as  an  effect  of 
increased  production. 

I  know  that  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  stands  for  consistent,  constructive, 
profitable  farm  flock  husbandry  and  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  quality  basis.  As  time  goes 
on.  a  greater  proportion  of  market  lambs 
will  be  produced  under  farm  conditions 
rather  than  on  the  Western  ranges.  The 
small  farm  flocks  of  the  East  properly 
kept  can  compete  with  any.  anywhere, 
and  there  is  a  logical  place  for  more  of 
them  to  profitably  graze  over  our  hillsides 
and  consume  our  roughage. 

Small  Flocks  More  Profitable 

Small  flocks  are  usually,  if  not  always, 
more  profitable  than  large  ones.  I  have 
seen  records  of  small  flocks  that  nearly 
equaled  farm  poultry  records.  A  flock 
kept  under  farm  conditions  as  a  side  line 
is  that  of  R.  F.  Hildwein,  of  Sandusky 
County,  Ohio.  Mr.  Hildwein  keeps  24 
ewes  and  a  ram — Shropshire  grades  with 
a  dash  of  Oxford  blood.  They  are  large, 
noble,  roomy  ewes  with  capacity  for  pro¬ 
ducing  and  raising  rugged,  four-cornered 
market  lambs  and  shearing  a  ten-pound 
average  fleece  of  good  quarter-blood  wool. 
During  the  season  of  1922  the  24  ewes 
raised  30  lambs  that  sold  in  September  for 
$360;  the  wool  brought  $92.50,  making 
a  total  income  of  $452.50,  nearly  $19 
a  head,  to  say  nothing  about  the  manure 
and,  as  an  old  sheepman  said — “They 
make  the  farm  look  so  slick.” — M.  J.  S. 


The  sure  road  to 
poultry  success 
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HIDE  chicks  safely  through 
vJT  the  critical  first  five  weeks— 
save  the  chicks  most  poultrymen 
lose — and  you’re  traveling  the 
sure  road  to  poultry  success. 

Life-Saver  Steam-Cooked  Chick 
Feed  actually  does  save  chicks’ 
lives.  It’s  a  natural  food — made 
from  a  combination  of  choice  cut 
oatmeal,  cracked  corn,  cracked 
wheat,  cracked  kaffir-com  and 
cracked  peas,  with  just  the  gran¬ 
ular  firmness  needed  to  develop 
baby  chicks*  digestive  systems. 

It’s  more  digestible,  too,  because 
it’s  steam-cooked  and  dried  by 
an  exclusive  H-O  process  that 
eliminates  entirely  fatal  bowel 
disorders.  It  does  not  become 
sour  or  musty.  - 

Chicks  fed  on  it  from  the  first 
48  hours  to  five  weeks  grow 
faster,  lay  quicker  and  are  ready 
for  market  sooner  Mail  the 
coupon  for  sample  and  literature. 

Manufactured  only  by 
Feed  Dept.  3 

THE  H-O  CEREAL  CO.,  INC. 

Buffalo  New  York 


STEAM’CQOKED CHICK  FEED 


“Saves  the  Lives  of  Baby  Chicly 


•> 


The  H-O  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SEND  ME  FREE  sample,  price  and  literature  on  your  Life-Saver  Steam- 
Cooked  Chick  Feed- 

Name . 

Address . . 


3-2-24 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  8o  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed  by 
the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINTgBOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

JUST  SEND  10c 

For  liberal  sample  of  Happy  Hen  White  Diarrhoea  remedy. 
Saves  your  baby  chicks.  A  powder  that  dissolves  quickly ; 
no  pesky  tablets  to  bother  with.  Larger  packages,  55c, 
SI. 10  and  S2.50  postpaid.  Send  order  today. 


HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  CO. 


Room  110 


36  So.  Market  St.,  Boston 


Metal 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Excell  Metal  % 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.45  per  100 
.  ,  _  „  '  eq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 

only  $4.80.  If  yon  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are-— di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices— lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  $  I05 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  •"Sjgasab 


WEBER’S 


BEST  laying;*  BEST 

paying  chickens,  ducks, 
geese  <fc  turkeys.  Fine  pure-bred  quality. 
Fowls.  Eggs,  incubators  at  new  low  prices. 
42  years  poultry  experience,  and  my  100 
page  Catalog  and  Breeders’  Guide  Free. 
W.A. Weber,  Box  71,  Mankato,  Minn. 
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THIS  IS  YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


PURE  BRED  WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS 
and  drakes.  Write  for  Drices.  DANIEL 
WEBSTER.  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


“HORNINGS  BOURBON  REDS”— 142 
egg  record  flock.  Hatching  eggs.  20  fine  toms. 
Book  orders  soon.  FLORA  HORNING,  Owego, 
N.  Y. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT,  Buff  Rocks, 
Spangled  Hamberg  cockerels  and  eggs.  White 
China  goose  and  Muscovy  duck  eggs.  Fine 
stock  reasonable.  BOX  301,  Plainfield.  N.  J. 

40  WYCKOFF  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  265- 
270  Kerlin  White  Leghorn,  2  year  old  breeders, 
Jersey  Black  Giant  2  year  old  breeders  and  pul¬ 
lets.  140  and  240-egg  incubators.  HILCREST 
POULTRY  FARM,  Montrose,  Pa.  R.  3. 

BUFU  COCHIN  BANTAMS,  children’s 
pets,  choice  trios  $5,  extra  fancy  $7,  cockerels 
$2  and  $4.  MRS.  MATTIE  BACORN,  Ser- 
geantsville,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  COCKERELS  $3 
and  $4  each.  Black  walnuts  15  lbs,  $1.  Amer¬ 
ican  Black  Walnut  trees.  AIRS.  R.  C.  MACK- 
LEY,  Brogueville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  EGGS.  Barron 
White  Leghorns,  Thompson’s  Barred  Rocks. 
Heavy  egg  production  guaranteed.  Circular. 
CLOSE  EGG  FARAI,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  Thompson's  Ringlets 
direct.  Choice  breeding  pens  $25,  handsome 
cockerels  at  $5,  $7.50  and  $10  on  approval. 
I.  H.  BACORN,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Several  Columbian  Wyandotte 
cockerels,  prize  winning  strain.  Extra  fine 
individuals  $5  each.  F.  H.  BLAUVELT, 
Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

250,000  QUALITY  CHICKS  for  1924. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns.  Prices  reasonable. 
Circular  free.  BRUSH  VALLEY  FARAI S, 
Dept.  1,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 

OVERPRODUCTION  IS  THREATENING 
TO  DESTROY  NEW  YORK  AS  A  WHITE 
EGG  MARKET.  Startling  figures  about  the 
poultry  industry  that  every  poultry  man  and 
farmer  should  know.  This  and  many  other 
important  problems  of  eggs  and  poultry  pro¬ 
duction  ana  marketing  discussed  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  number  of  THE  COOPERATIVE 
POULTRYMAN,  the  poultry  paper  that  is 
different.  Write  for  free  sample  copy,  or  25 
cents  (silver  or  -  stamps)  for  six  months  trial 
subscription.  COOPERATIVE  POULTRY- 
MAN,  14  “N”  Jay  Street,  New  York. 

MAMAIOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS;  Mam- 
moth  Pekin  ducks;  White  Wyandotte  cockerels; 
Pearl  guineas.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanford- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS— Good 
type  birds,  farm  raised,  must  please  or  money 
refunded,  eggs.  I.  B.  ZOOK,  Fonks,  Pa.,  Box  A. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  $6, 
ganders  $7.  Fine  White  Leghorn  cockerels  $3 
and  $4  each.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK,  Mat- 
tituck,  N.  Y. 

PREAIIUAI  BUFF  ROCKS,  registered 
Guernseys,  registered  Collies.  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  Ballaston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Strong 
vigorous,  true  to  breed.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  etc.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  1,200  miles.  Catalog  free.  W.  F.  HILL- 
POT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS — From  Free  Range  Heavy 
Producing,  High  Class  Stock,  Leading  varieties. 
LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa. 
Box  V. 

ANCONAS.  Single  comb.  Excellent  hens, 
pullets.  $2.00,  $3.00,  $5.00.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  Order  Today.  G.  SIMMS,  Box  A, 
Lake,  New  York. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  COCK  BIRD  $7; 
11  lb.  pullets  and  cockerels  $3  each,  May  hatch. 
MRS.  A.  MORITZ,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

“PRODUCTION  BRED”  Certified  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Order  your 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs  early,  secure  real 
production  for  next  year.  LESLIE  D.  KEL¬ 
LOGG,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

THOAIPSON  RINGLET  COCKERELS, 
select,  $4,  choice  2  for  $7,  4  for  $13.50.  W.  H. 
COOLEY,  Albion,  Pa. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  and  Barred  Rock 
Cockerels  $3.00  and  $5.00;  Hatching  Eggs  $1.00 
for  15.  O.  W.  BAUN,  Rochester  Mills,  Penna. 

BABY  CHICKS,  of  high  quality  farm  bred 
stock.  Make  best  layers  and  have  strong 
vitality.  Write  me  for  prices.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns.  Ask 
for  catalogue.  Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm. 
L.  H.  ROBINSON,  Box  12,  Castile,  New  York. 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS — Big,  vigorous,  fluffy  chicks.  Selected 
matings,  from  record  layers.  Secure  the  best 
at  reasonable  prices.  Catalog  free.  GWIN 
POULTRY  FARM,  Route  2,  Box  153.  Tyrone, 
Penna. 

BABY  CHICKS— S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $13 
per  100,  Barred  Rocks  $15  per  100,  R.  I.  Reds 
$15  per  100,  Broilers  $11  per  100.  Order  from 
this  ad,  a  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered 
free.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Millers- 
town.  Pa. 

PARK’S  STRAIN  Barred  Rocks  cockerels 
for  sale  from  trapnested  hens  with  records  up 
to  269  eggs.  Write  for  prices.  NORTON 
1NGALS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS;  Wyckoff  Leghorns  and 
Martin  Wyandottes  exclusively;  strong,  vigor¬ 
ous  chicks  at  lowest  prices,  write  for  circular. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Trevorton, 
Penna. 

TURKEYS 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  with 
good  size  and  plumage.  Pairs  and  trios  not 
akin.  JOHN  D.  SMITH,- Walton,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS — Hens  and  Toms — with  size 
and  quality.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  Bourbon,  Red,  Narragansett, 
White  Holland,  write.  WALTER  BROS.,  Pow¬ 
hatan  Point,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — Bronze  turkey  hens  $5  and  $7. 
Also  fruit  and  poultry  farm  on  State  road. 
H.  H.  D.,  57  Worcester  St.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  Giant  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Hatched  first  part  of  May,  1923. 
Well  bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS 

REILY,  Plymouth,  Mass, 

BLACK  SUFFOLK  TURKEYS— “The  Tur- 
key  Beautiful.”  Prolific,  hardy  and  profitable. 
Hens  $7  and  $8  each,  toms  $10  and  $12.50  each. 
Some  fine  Mammoth  Bronze  at  the  same 
prices.  ROCK-CLTFF  FARM,  Brogueville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — White  Holland  toms  and  Bour¬ 
bon  Red  turkeys.  Perfectly  free  from  any 
disease.  MRS.  O.  J.  DOBBIN,  Adams,  N.  Y., 

R.  D.  1. 

FOR  SALE — To  close  out,  large  Narragan- 
sette  toms  $5.  First  checks  get  them.  WAT¬ 
SON  ERVIN,  Dewittville,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  GOBBLERS.  Healthy, 
free  range  birds  $10  each.  H.  A.  HAIGHT, 
Barker,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  for  sale 
reasonable.  E.  M.  SESSIONS,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

. . . — - : - ! - ! - ! - 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

FOR  SALE — Candee  Incubator  double  regu¬ 
lated,  everything  complete,  including  new  ven¬ 
tilation  regulator,  8400  eggs  capacity.  Has 
given  excellent  hatches.  Will  sell  at  real  bargain 
if  taken  at  once.  L.  H.  ROBINSON,  Castile, 
New  York,  Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm. 

FOR  SALE — 200  egg  improved  model  X-RAY 
incubator  in  first  class  order.  Price  $15.  A.  B. 
McGUIRE,  R.  3.  Meadville,  Pa. 

I  ONEY 

HONEY — LIGHT  clover  postpaid  3rd  zone, 

5  lbs.  $1.05,  Dark  95c.  Price  list  free.  ROS- 
COE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  A.,  Dundee,  New  York 

CHOICE  CLOVER  HONEY— 5  lbs.,  $1.10, 
Buckwheat  90c.  Postpaid.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.  SAMUEL  NILEWSKI,  Amsbry,  Pa. 

HONEY  of  quality,  best  by  test,  clover  5 
pounds  $1.15;  10  lbs.  $2.10;  Buckwheat  $1.00 
and  $1.75.  Postpaid  promptly.  M.  BALLARD, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  Clover  $1.10,  10  lbs.  $2., 
Buckwheat  $1.  and  $1.75.  Postpaid  first  three 
zones.  60  lbs.  here  Clover  $7.50,  Buckwheat 
$6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Aberdeen-Angus 
bull  15  mo.  old  $90.  Shropshire  ewes  with 
lambs  by  side.  Duroc  Boar  8  months  old  $20. 

J.  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

LARGE  PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES — 
Headed  by  Real  Type  10th;  all  ages;  both  sexes; 
highest  quality;  lowest  prices.  C.  A.  EL- 
DREDGE,  Marion,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  BOAR,  bred  sows,  eligible. 
PAINE’S  FARM,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

DUROC  PIGS  FOR  SALE — Open  and  bred 
gilts,  sows,  boars  and  young  pigs.  ARTHUR 
E.  BROWN,  Nottingham,  Pa. 

HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS,  PIGS— Both 
sexes,  not  akin.  Service  boars.  Registered  free, 

J.  J.  RAILING,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Shiopensburg,  Pa. 

DUROCS,  immuned  gilts  bred  to  1st  prize 
boars,  $30  up;  Sensation  and  Scissors  blood. 
Also  boars.  RALPH  WILSON,  Bloomville, 
Ohio. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SOWS  bred  for 
April  farrow  $35.  Pedigreed  Collie  pups,  $10, 
$15.  EL  BRITON  FARM,  Route  1,  [Hudson 
N.  Y. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

DOGS.  All  Kinds.  Cheap.  C.  O.  D.  Trial 
Dog  Feed,  Medicine  Supplies.  Free  Book  Doc¬ 
toring  and  Feeding.  KASKASKIA  KEN¬ 
NELS  AMAG,  Herrick,  Ill. 

ANGORA — long-haired  kittens  of  purebred 
stock.  Maine  grown  pets,  male  or  female; 
ORRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast,  Maine. 

THOROUGHBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES, 
all  ages.  Males,  spayed  females.  ARCADIA 
FARMS,  Bailey,  Pa. 

FULL  BLOODED  GERMAN  POLICE 
PUPPIES  from  pedigreed  stock.  MRS.  MUR¬ 
RY  M.  MOOSE,  Route  3,  Wayland,  N.  Y. 

DOGS— Collie  pups,  eligible.  PAINE’S 
KENNELS,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

REMEMBER — Our  dogs  and  pups  are  raised 
from  heel  drivers  that  drive  stock  alone.  MA¬ 
PLE  ISLAND  FARMS,  Canton,  N.  Y.,  R.  3. 

FURS  WANTED 

AUTO  TIRES.  30  x  3,  30  x  3  32  and  34  x 

4.  No  use  for  them.  Will  seli  cheap  or  ex¬ 
change  for  Raw  Furs.  G.  SIMMS,  Lake,  New 
York. 

hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  SPRINGDALE 
FARM,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


GREEN'S  new  64-page  catalogue  is  worth 


MILLIONS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  STRAW- 


And  will  save  you 


FOR  SALE.  True  Danish  Ballhead  cabbage 


BERRY,  Asparagus  and  Iris  Plants.  Cornell 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Russett 


ALFALFA  FOR  SALE — Several  cars  first 
ad  second  cutting.  Immediate  shipment. 


NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  grown  “  Canada” 


FOR  SALE — Jefferson  Co.  Oats  recleaned. 


BIGGER  CROPS  FOR  YOU— Plant  pedi- 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS — Magnificent  flowers 


POTATOES — Cobbler,  Russett,  Six  Weeks, 
there.  CHARLES  FORD.  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES,  Gold  Coin  Mountains, 


SWEET  CLOVER,  Alfalfa,  Soybeans,  etc.. 


Latty,  Ohio. 


RAW  FURS  FOR  SALE— Mink  and  Rat. 
Write  for  prices.  F.  GENT.  Rockford,  Minn. 


MOWING  AWAY  HAY  is  hardest  haying 
job.  Do  you  know  how  the  Callahan  Hay 
Grinder  works?  It’s  wonderful.  Write  for  free 
pamphlet  and  prices.  CALLAHAN  DISTRIB¬ 
UTOR  CO.,  27  Courtland  Street.  Willsboro,  Pa. 

GROW  STRAWBERRIES  for  profit.  Get 
our  1924  catalogue.  It’s  worth  having.  W.  F. 
ALLEN  CO.,  170  Market  St.,  Salisbury.  Md. 

KELLEY’S  TREES  are  certified.  True  to 
the  name.  Get  our  new  1924  catalogue  before 
you  buy.  KELLEY  BROS.,  1130  Main  St., 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


24-ACRE  DELAWARE  POULTRY  FARM, 
nice  location,  near  Milford,  nice  buildings, 
plenty  fruits,  bargain,  $5000,  easy  terms, 
possession.  Inquire  C.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS, 
owner,  Milford,  Del. 


NOTICE — Farms  Buyers  write  for  catalogue 
Sellers,  write  for  listing  blanks.  BURKE 
STONE,  Inc.,  41  East  42d  St.,  New  York. 
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GETTING  ALFALFA  STARTED 
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will  tend  to  firm  the  soil  for  one  thing, 
and  of  course  all  the  while  you  are  keep¬ 
ing  down  the  weeds.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  the  worst  things  that  alfalfa  has  to 
fight  against  is  weeds.  They  will  choke 
alfalfa  out  quicker  than  anything. 

Of  course  another  thing  is  lime.  Alfalfa 
needs  lots  of  it.  If  your  land  has  never 
had  much  lime  on  it,  it  won’t  hurt  to  put 
two  tons  of  ground  limestone  to  the 
acre.  If  you  are  in  the  limestone  belt  you 
should  at  least  put  a  ton  of  limestone  in 
and  harrow  it  thoroughly. 

Buy,  Good  Seed 

Seed  is  one  of  the  controlling  factors 
as  far  as  success  is  concerned  these  days 
and  I  know  you  are  going  to  feel  it  when 
you  are  going  to  buy  it  because  good  seed 
is  expensive.  But  I  firmly  believe  if  you 
are  going  to  grow  a  crop,  make  sure  that 
you  get  a  crop  and  you  have  to  spend, 
money  to  get  something.  Be  sure  to  get 
northern  grown  seed  and  there  is  nothing 
like  Grimm  alfalfa.  It  would  be  safest 
for  you  to  consult  your  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agent  or  farm  bureau  manager  in 
your  local  county.  Our  farm  bureau 
man  was  the  one  who  got  me  started  in 
alfalfa  years  ago.  I  had  heard  a  good 
deal  about  alfalfa  but  could  find  nobody 
that  knew  much  about  it.  Our  farm 
bureau  man  gave  me  instructions  about 
proceeding  and  we  have  had  several 
demonstrations  since.  I  personally  think 
that  if  we  farmers  would  use  the  farm 
bureau  more  we  would  get  along  much 
faster. — E.  E.  R. 


DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  FARMS.— Real 
bargains  in  Real  Estate  of  all  description,  send 
for  Farm  Catalog.  E.  R.  HUMMER,  Broker, 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  R.  No.  1. 


FOR  SALE — Exchange — House  and  lot  only, 
2  acre  chicken  farm  southern  part  New  York 
State.  Particulars  Box  321,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


FARM  WANTED— To  rent  on  cash  basis. 
150  to  200  acres,  suitable  for  general  farming, 
in  Central  New  York.  One  with  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  house  preferred.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  •  about  farm,  and  rent  desired.  A.  W. 
ROBINSON.  Linwood,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 54  acre  diary  farm,  high  state 
cultivation,  woodland,  stream.  Particulars 
owner,  JOHN  F.  LEDERACH,  Lederach, 
Montg.  Co.,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17  to, 
65,  willing  to  accept  Government;  positions 
S117-S250,  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR. 
OZMENT,  258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 


FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— MEN  to 
train  for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads 
nearest  their  homes — everywhere;  beginners 
$200,  later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $300- 
$350  monthly  (which  position?)  BOX  319, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. _ 

WANTED — A  married  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm.  Also  140  acre  dairy  farm  for  rent. 
L.  D.  GALE,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS.  Men’s  Shirts.  Easy  to  sell.  Big 
demand  everywhere.  Make  $15.00  daily. 
Undersell  stores.  Complete  line.  Exclusive 
patterns.  Free  Samples.  CHICAGO  SHIRT 
MANUFACTURERS,  229  W.  Van  Buren, 
Factory  222,  Chicago,  III. 


We  think  your  paper  is  about  the  best 
farm  paper  we  ever  read. — Mrs.  John 
Dicker,  Corry,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MAKE  MONEY.  Learn  to  manufacture 
perfumes  at  home.  With  paper  10c.  Address 
GOODWIN,  100  E.  124  Street,  New  York  City, 

ALL  WOOL  YARN  for  sale  from  manufac¬ 
turer,  75c  up  per  pound.  Golf  and  plain  socks. 
Free  samples.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony, 
Maine. _ _ 

BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  25c 
per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Inter-. 
laken,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FREE  BOOK — Prophet  Elijah  coming  before 
Jesus.  Convincing  Bible  evidence.  MEGIGGO 
MISSION,  Rochester,  N.  Y. _ _ 

LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
DEPT.  A.  Gardner,  Mass. _ 

FOR  SALE — One  Kinstin  Stump  Puller, 
triple  power,  good  (is  new,  reasonable.  HER- 
MAN  ANGEHR,  R.  D.  1,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES,  put 
up  in  100  pound  sacks,  delivered  to  your  own 
railway  station.  GEORGE  STEVENS,  364-A 
Mark  Street,  Peterborough,  Ont.,  Can. _ _ 

AUTOMOBILE  AND  TRACTOR  OILS— 
The  best  oils  on  the  market,  write  for  prices. 
WARD  C.  ROGERS,  Towners,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — Car  load  lumber,  ash  and  hick¬ 
ory,  seasoned.  If  interested  inquire  of  JAMES 
H.  SNYDER,  Jermyn,  Pa.,  R.  1. _ 

MILK  TICKETS  a  specialty,  samples  free. 
BONDS  PRESS,  Middletown,  N.  Y. _ 

PLAYS — “Jonesville  Experience  Meeting.” 
“Jonesville  Sewing  Circle,”  “Jonesville  Grange 
Initiation,”  “Jonesville  Assessors,”  “  Spriggins’ 
Quiet  (?)  Afternoon,”  each  one  act,  15c  copy 
“Sackett’s Corner  Folks”and“In  OldNew Eng¬ 
land,”  four  acts,  25c.  Humorous  Recitations, 
25c.  HARRY  DOTY,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

TOBACCO — Best  quality;  chewing,  4  lbs. 
$1.40;  smoking,  4  lbs.  $1.10 — prepaid.  Chair 
bottoming  material — samples,  prices.  DAVID 
HARDIN,  Pates vlUe,  Ky. _ 

HAVE  you  sent  for  our  new  catalogue  on 
silos?  It’s  free  and  best  we  ever  issued.  W  rite 
Box  B,  UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Winchester  pump  gun,  model 
1492  in  first  class  condition,  guaranteed.  Trice 
$20.  JOHN  K.  LEDERACH,  Lederach,  Pa. 


PRINTING 

BUSINESS  STATIONERY  for  farmers, 
poultrymen,  dairymen.  Rock  bottom  prices. 
Free  cut  service.  Samples  free.  NATIONAL 
PRINTING  COMPANY,  Dept.  24,  393  Main 
Street,  Worcester,  Mass. _ _ 

QUALITY  PRINTING.  Write  requirements. 
FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Milford,  N.  H, 

BEST  PRINTING,  least  money.  HON¬ 
ESTY  FARM  PRESS,  Putney,  Vermont. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  perc  iles. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCH- 
WORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


tubist,  push  the  law  to  them  just  as  far  as  the  law  will 
go.”  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.,  N.  Y.  S.) 

Other  cases  in  our  files  mention  sums 
running  in  various  amounts  from  $500  to 
$1,200,  and  even  up  to  $9,000,  paid  to 
this  Company  for  its  stock.  We  will  give 
you  the  facts  in  later  articles  concerning 
some  of  these  cases.  We  are  working 
hard  on  this  case  and  have  had  numerous 
conferences  with  the  National  Vigilance 
Committee  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  and  its  affiliated  Better 
Business  Bureaus.  We  are  also  conferring 
with  others.  We  think  you  will  be  very 
much  interested  to  follow  and  watch  the 
result  of  our  labors.  We  can  promise  you 
that  we  will  not  let  this  matter  rest. 
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Where  the  Dividends  Came 
From 
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sued,  he  would  later  receive  $500.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  gave  $170  and  an  envelope 
of  War  Savings  Stamps  taken  as  $120  but 
possibly  "worth  more.  The  salesman,  who 
signed  himself  Jacob  Schwartz,  filled  out 
the  subscription  agreement  as  for  2}^ 
shares  of  common  stock,  which,  he  said, 
filled  up  a  block  of  10. 

The  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Com¬ 
pany  acknowledged  this  as  a  subscription 
for  \y2  shares,  sent  a  certificate  of  Class 
B  common  stock,  and  in  spite  of  Mr. 
M.’s  repeated  protests  by  mail,  ALL  HE 
HAS  TO  SHOW  FOR  HIS  $250  IS 
STOCK  OF  THE  FACE  VALUE  OF 
ONLY  $150— AND  NO  SALABLE 
VALUE  AT  ALL. 

Undoubtedly,  the  methods  of  salesmen 
fo£  the  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  more  than  questionable 
from  the  first.  The  company  has  always 
been  able  to  say,  when  the  case  of  an 
over-enthusiastic  salesman  was  brought 
to  its  attention,  that  the  rash  promises 
were  made  without  authorization,  and 
that  the  officers  of  the  company  were  not 
responsible  for  such  unwarranted  pledges, 
which  usually  took  the  form  of  agree¬ 
ments  to  resell  stock  within  a  few  weeks 
at  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  increase. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  different 
agents,  working  in  entirely  different  parts 
of  the  county  during  the  campaign,  made 
exactly  the  same  statements  and  promises. 

To  show  to  what  lengths  these  sales¬ 
men  would  go,  we  need  quote  from  only 
one  letter.  It  has  been  received  since  the 
first  article  appeared;  the  writer,  who  had 
“invested”  hundreds  of  dollars,  had  not 
realized  the  full  extent  of  his  loss  until 
he  read  our  expose  of  the  company’s 
methods.  This  letter,  which  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  Morgenthau,  the  publisher 
of  the  American  Agriculturist,  makes 
one  wonder  how  the  salesmen  and  officers 
of  the  company  can  sleep  at  night  without 
suffering  the  pangs  of  conscience  for  the 
misery  they  have  caused  others.  The 
letter  reads: 


"Dear  Mr.  Morgenthau:  We  were  reading  the  exposure 
of  the  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Company  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  and  it  is  with  sincere  regret 
that  we  are  shareholders  and  truly  sorry  for  the  farmers 
that  were  led  into  thi9  great  disappointment  by  those 
smooth-tongued  salesmen  or  agents. 

“They  entirely  misrepresented  everything;  made  it  so 
strong — such  great  promises  and  led  us  to  believe  it  was 
one  of  the  greatest  investments.  We  had  worked  very 
hard  for  what  we  had  and  we  thought  if  we  could  get  7  % 
interest  it  would  be  a  very  good  investment.  They  told 
us  that  it  was  just  as  a  bank,  that  any  time  we  wanted 
our  money  to  let  them  know  and  they  would  forward  it 
at  once.  We  were  to  have  a  big  dividend  and  they  told 
us  of  the  big  increases  of  value  on  shares  and  that  within 
60  days  they  would  sell  our  shares  at  least  for  $150  per 
share.  They  said,  ‘We  have  to  Sell  orders,  and  if  you 
want  one  we  will  give  you  a  sell  order. So  we  said  we 
would  take  one  for  $1500.  That  said,  ‘We  will  have  this 
sold  for  you  in  thirty  days  and  will  be  around  with  your 
money  ourselves  personally,’  but  we  have  not  seen  them 
yet  and  do  not  hear  from  them  at  all. 

“We  were  to  receive  the  dividend  twice  yearly.  We 
never  realized  there  were  such  cheats  and  crooks  in  this 
world  and  we  hope  the  law  finds  them  and  gives  them  the 
full  extent.  We  have  written  Mr.  Null  in  regard  to  our 
money,  almost  begged  for  it,  as  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
and  how  is  it  that  God  will  let  such  men  go?  We  told  him 
how  his  salesmen  lied  to  us  to  get  our  money  and  about 
the  sell  orders,  but  never  a  word  yet.  He  wrote  us  that 
they  could  not  buy  the  shareholders’  shares  as  yet,  but 
might  be  able  to  later. 

“Myself  and  wife  have  25  shares  common  stock  at  $100 
per  share,  and  10  shares  of  preferred  stock  at  $10  per 
share,  25  shares  of  Standard  Acetylene  Company  at  $5 
Per  share.  We  are  very  much  in  need  of  this  money  and 
getting  old  and  do  not  feel  that  we  can  lose  it.  We  do 
hope  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  will  find  these 
people  and  hope  they  will  get  the  punishment  they 
deserve. 

“One  salesman  was  here  and  my  wife  made  the  remark 
that  if  we  thought  it  was  all  false  we  never  would  talk 
with  him.  He  said,  ‘7  have  a  wife  and  little  children  I  love, 
and  if  l  lie  to  you  may  Ood  have  them  all  dead  when  1  get 
t)  New  York  City' — and  he  lied.  He  was  a  terrible  crook. 
Mr.  Morgenthau,  President  of  the  American  Auricul- 
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AA-l 

Hartford 
Fire  Insurance 
Company 
Hartford,  Conn 
Gentlemens 

I  operate  a _ _ acre  farm. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of 
your  inventory  book — “MY 
PROPERTY,” 

Name 

Address 


ASHES! 

What  'were  they 

e worth  yesterday? 

After  a  fire  you  may  have  difficulty  listing 
the  things  you  own.  But  now,  before  you 
suffer  loss,  you  can  easily  write  these 
things  down. 

An  inventory  is  not  required  by  the  farm 
insurance  policy  but  one  will  help  you  to 
insure  against  all  possible  loss  by  fire. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
as  a  part  of  its  broad,  helpful  service  to 
owners  and  managers  of  farms,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  valuable  inventory  booklet,  called 
“My  Property.”  It  will  be  sent  free  upon 
receipt  of  your  request.  Use  the  coupon. 
Send  for  the  book  today. 

Hartford  fire  insurance  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


i,  FREE 


t 

i 


Galvanized 


Per 

’Square 

Lot  WB-1.  Reclaimed,  re- 
finished  galvanized  roofing 
sheets;  also  new  metal  roofing 
sheets  in  all  gauges  and  a 
large  quantity  of  high  grade 
government  stock.  Brick  sid¬ 
ing,  beaded  ceiling — all  offered 
at  lowest  prices.  Slate  coated  roofing  in  rolls, 
plain  and  shingle  stamped  style;  smooth  surface 
stock.  Wallboard. 

BEST  PAINT ! 

Lot  WB-2.  Guaranteed  best  quality  Cl  OC 

house  paint,  26  colors,  per  gallon . 

Garage  and  barn  paint,  per  gallon . $1.25 

NEW  FENCING! 

Lot  WB-3.  Write  for  our  special  new  low  prices 
of  lawn,  field  and  poultry  fencing.  Big  money 
savings  now. 

NEW  BARBED  WIRE! 

Lot  WB-4.  Four  point,  3  in.  heavy  weight 
barbed  wire  reel,  weighing  58  lbs.,  con-  e*  ,n 
taining  700  ft.  Per  roll .  Jpl.40 

NEW  FENCE  POSTS ! 

Lot  WB-5.  Special  2  inch  steel  fence  posts,  4 
ft.  to  8  ft.  long  with  patented  adjustable 

clamp.  Priced  as  low  as,  each . .  4.UC 

FREE!  Complete  Bulletin— Address  Dept.  WB-505 


Harris  Brothers  Co. 

35 tt1  And  Iron  Sis.  CHICAGOJLL. 


EARN  $1 10  TO  $250  MONTHLY, 


.  Traffic  Inspector.  _ 

tion  guaranteed  after  completion  of  3  months’  borne  study 
course  or  money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  G-84. 

Stand.  Businew  Training  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


*  HiiiwiaMi  £« 

It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  in  colors 
describing  Farm  Trucks  and 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to 
fit  any  run- 1 
ning  gear. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  Quin|L,iKf 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with"Hercules” 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy' 
terms— $10  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


YheNovr 

IMPROVE 


WsM, 


HOBUCKLM 
HARMK.su 
Ho  Buckle*  7b  Tfrar 
Ho  Rinaa  TO  vA*f 


’rite  Quick  for  Agent’sOffer 

Biff  profits  with  easy  work  for  yoa 
in  my  new  special  agent’s  offof. 
Also  ffet  my  new  big:  catalog — 

HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 

1123  29th  St.  Centerville,  lows 


33 

UP 


^  Saved  $21  ordering  directfrom^b 
your  factory  says  W.  Price,  Ind. 

Yoa  will  save  onourroiiabl*  engi n«s. 


I  Built  to  do  hard, 
f  heavy  work.  Eero* 
sene, Gasoline.  Easy 
„  to  start— no  cranlr- 
fnff.  Sites  1  1-4  to  22 
[-P.  3  Months  Trial. 


Desk  1051 -Z  Magee  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


e  22  CAL.R1FLE; 

^Guaranteed  to  shoot  sure  and 
true,  long  and  short  cartridges, 
lostpatd  for  selling  only  35  bottles  high 


_  Everybody) — - -  _ 

•WILL  PERFUME  COMPANY,  Dept.  A-10  CHICAGO 


II 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers 
Be  Sure  to  Mention  the 
American  Agriculturist 


Send  for  my  big  new  free  harness  book. 
Tells  how  I  send  Walsh  No-Buckle 
Harne**  30  days  free  trial.  Use  it — provefor  yourself  i 
that  it  is  stronger,  easier  to  handle.  Outwears  buckle 
harness  because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  rings'  1 
to  wear  them,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken  them.  Amazing 
success — thousands  in  use  in  every  state. 

Costs  Less — Wears  Longer 

Sayesrepairs.  Walsh  special  900steel  test  leather.  which 
is  explained  in  big  free  book.  Easily  adjusted  to  fii 
any  size  horse.'  Made  in  allstyles:  back  pad.  side  backer, 
breechingless,  etc.  55  after  30  days  trial — balance  Is 
paid  monthly.  Return  to  me  If  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Write  today  for  my  big  free  book,  prices, 
easy  terms.  Sold  direct  to  you  by  mail  oniv. 

5WALS^^fefs3CO. 

hous<t  nen.r  v'm  \  1 


CANESEED  $1.00 


Sudan  $4.00; 
Millet  SI. 00; 

„  Kentucky 

Blue  Grass  S3. 50.  Other  field  seeds  at  big  sav¬ 
ings.  5  %  discount  on  5  bushel  orders.  We  buy 
in  carlots  at  big  savings  which  we  pass  on  to  the 
consumer.  Guarantee  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
Order  directly  from  ad  or  write  for  samples. 

MEIER  GRAIN  &  PRODUCE  CO., 

Dept.  A,  Salina,  Kans. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO,  f"?  &gj 

tmoking,  five  pounds.  $1.26,  ten,  $2.00;  twenty,  $3  60.  Pipe  and 
«Hpe  free.  Send  no  money.  Pay  when  received. 

KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  CO-,  PADUCAH,  KY. 
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The  Broad  Highway  — By  Jeffery  Farnol 


NOW  f 
READY! 


The  New“  NATIONAL” 
Record  Set 


16 

These  Great  New 
Fox  Trots 

Arcady 

An  Orange  Grove  in 
California 
Roses  of  Picardy  * 
Siftin'  in  a  Corner 


latest  EaxTiots. 
Songs  and.  Waltzes 

fW 

/  FC 

JPA] 


These  Great  New 
Song  Successes 

So  I  Took  the  Fifty 
Thousand  Dollars 
I’m  Going  South 
You’re  in  Kentucky, 
Sure  as  You’re  Born 


FOR 

fAU 


Sittin’  in  a  Corner  Pretty  in  a 

Linger  Awhile  Pretty  Little  City  , 

When  It’s  Night  Time  If  the  Rest  of  theWorld 
in  Italy,  It’s  Wednes-  DoD’t  Want  You 
day  OVer  Here  When  Lights  Are  Low  Here  Is  a  COm- 

Mainma  Loves  Papa,  Stay  Home,  Little  Girl,  pjete  library  0f 
Papa  Loves  Mamma  Stay  Home  tbe  newest  and 

These  Wonderful  New  Waltzes  biggest  hits  in  the 

Cielrto  Lindo  (Beautiful  Heaven)  music  world.  16 

wonderful  songs,  fox  trots  and  waltzM  that  are  SYeep 
the  country,  the  most  popular  songs  of  TODAY,  Playu 
by  wonderful  orchestras,  sung  by  accora pllsnoa  ar- Lists. 
The  most  wonderful  phonograph  record  bargain  you 
have  ever  seen  made  possible  by S^tity  production! a 
direct  selling.  Every  record  10-inch  size.  Every  recora 

guaranteed  manufactured  of  highest  quality  material,  and 

to  be  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

These  are  the  songs  that  are  being  sung,  whistled  and 
played  everywhere;fox  trots  and  waltzes  that,  are  b_ing 
danced  to  aU  over  the  country;  that  are  right  now,  today 
the  biggest  hits  on  Broadly  .Do  not  miss  this  wonderful 
opportunity;  remember  that  these  are  brand  new,  10-inc 
records 

Send  No  Money— lO  Day*’  Trial 

Try  thesewwonderful  records  in  your  own  home  for  10 
days.  Note  the  beauty  of  recording,  the jdearnMS i  of Tone 
the  catchiness  of  the  tunes,  the  wonderful  volume  or 
music  See  how  smooth  and  durable  these  records  are 
You  will  wonder  how  we  can  give  such  a  tremendous 
bargain.  Quantity  production,  and  selling  direct-from- 
factory-to-you;  that  is  the  whole  secret.  This  is  the  great¬ 
est  selection  of  hits  ever  put  out  at  one  time,  and  thislow 
price  makes  it  the  biggest  record  bargain  ever  offered, 
send  no  money  now.  Just  mail  coupon  or  letter.  Give 
the  postman  $2.98  plus  the  few  cents  delivery  charges. 
Then  play  all  the  records  on  your  own  machine,  if  no t 
pleased  return  the  records  and  we  wil  refund  your  money, 

plus  postage  both  ways.  This  offer  may  never  be  repeated 
so  mail  coupon  at  once.  _ 

NATIONAL  MUSIC  LOVERS,  INC. 

218  West  40th  Street, _ Dept.  192, _ _  New  YorkCIty 

National  Music  Lovers,  Inc.,  Dept.  192 
218  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  for  10  days’  trial,  yoar  collection  of  16  very  latest 
songs,  fox  trots  and  waltzes,  on  eight  double-face  ten-inch  records, 


xmrehase.  however.  U  tne  records  oo  noi  oume  uw  ... 

Hons  I  reserve  the  right  to  return  them  at  any  time  within  10  days 
and  you  wiU  refund  mTmoney .  (Outside  U.  S.  *3.60.  cash  with  order.; 

Name. . 

Address . 

City 


State. 


C&Sien- r'Sd“sSidfe™/  cSSST.  feoml^usi.  All  beautifully  sung  by 
great  artists  with  full  orchestra.  If  you  care  to  have  these  great 
f'rS,rtoS5a  Songs  in  ADDITION  to  the  set  listed  above  place  an  X 
tathe  atthe  leftTThe  price  is  only  89c  for  all  four  selections, 

SOLD  oS'LY  with  the  set  adyertised  above— not  sold  separately. 

HEAR  MUSIC  AND  TALKING 
1000  MILES  AWAY 


RE-ENTERING  the  cottage,  I  closed 
the  door,  and  waited  the  while  she 
|  lighted  my  candle. 

And,  having  taken  the  candle  from  her 
i  hand,  I  bade  her  “Good-night/  but 
paused  at  the  door  of  my  chamber. 

‘You  feel — quite  safe  here?” 

‘Quite  safe!” 

‘You  have  no  fear  of — Peter  Smith?’ 
‘None!” 

‘Because — he  is  neither  fierce  nor  wild 
|  nor  masterful!” 

“Because  he  is  neither  fierce  nor  wild,” 

I  she  echoed. 

‘Nor  masterful!”  said  I. 

“Nor  masterful!”  said  Chairman,  with 
I  averted  head. 

“Do  you  think  I  am  so  very — different 
-from  him?” 

‘As  different  as  day  from  night,  as  the 
I  lamb  from  the  wolf,”  said  she,  without 
I  looking  at  me.  “  Good-night,  Peter !  ”  _ 
“Good-night!”  said  I,  and  so,  going 
into  my  room,  I  closed  the  door  behind 
me. 

“A  lamb!”  said  I,  tearing  off  my  neck¬ 
cloth,  and  sat  for  some  time  listening  to 
her  footstep  and  the  soft  rustle  of  her 
petticoats  going  to  and  fro. 

“A  lamb!”  said  I  again,  and  slowly 
drew  off  my  coat.  As  I  did  so,  a  little 
cambric  handkerchief  fell  to  the  floor, 
and  I  kicked  it,  forthwith,  into  a  corner. 

But,  at  this  moment,  came  a  light  tap 
upon  the  door. 

“Yes?”  said  I,  without  moving.  ^ 

“Oh,  how  is  your  injured  thumb?” 
“Thank  you,  it  is  as  well  as  can  be 
expected.” 

Does  it  pain  you  very  much?” 

It  is  not  unbearable !  ”  said  I. 
“Good-night,  Peter!”  and  I  heard  her 
move  away.  But  presently  she  was  back 
again. 

“Oh,  Peter?” 

“Wen?” 

“Are  you  frowning?” 

“I — I  think  I  was — why?” 

“When  you  frown,  you  are  very  like — 
him,  and  have  the  same  square  set  of  the 
mouth  and  chin,  so  don’t,  please  don’t 
frown,  Peter.  Good-night!” 

“Good-night,  Charmian!”  said  I,  and 
stooping,  I  picked  up  the  little  handker¬ 
chief  and  thrust  it  under  my  pUlow. 

CHAPTER  X 

I  AM  SUSPECTED  OF  THE  BLACK  ART 

VIBART!” 

The  word  had  been  uttered  close 
behind  me,  and  very  softly,  yet  I  started, 
and  stood  for  a  moment  with  my  hammer 
noised  ere  I  turned  and  faced  the  speaker. 
He  was  a  tall  man  with  a  stubbly  growth 
of  grizzled  hair  about  his  lank  jaws,  and 
le  was  leaning  in  at  that  window  of  the 
smithy  which  gave  upon  a  grassy  back 
ane. 


New  Radio  Set  Has  No  Outside 
Wires  or  Storage  Batteries 


The  new  Trans-continental  Radiophone, 
which  is  the  most  simple,  and  the  clearest  toned 
radio  set  you  have  ever  listened  to,  is  the  in¬ 
vention  of  Mr.  Coats,  of  Chicago.  This  radio 
outfit  is  entirely  new  and  different  from  all 
others.  No  outside  wires  needed.  No  trou¬ 
blesome  storage  batteries.  It  comes 
complete,  in  a  beautiful  mahogany  finish  cabinet 
(console  type)  nnd  a  loud  speaker  built  rig  lit  in 
so  the  entire  family  can  listen  to  it  just  like 
a  phonograph.  It  is  guaranteed  to  have  a 
range  of  1000  miles  and  will  pick  up  market 
reports  and  all  musical  concerts  loud  and  clear  at 
that  distance.  Mr.  Coats  wants  to  place  one 
of  his  amazing  new  radio  outfits  in  each  iocalitv 
and  is  now  making  a  special  reduction  of  3? 
per  cent,  in  pricefOr  the  first  outfit  placed  m 
each  community.  Write  Mr.  A.  J.  Coats. 
336-  West  47th  St.,  Chicago,  for  Ins  special  low 
price  offer  and  be  the  first  in  your  locahty. 


DSTPMD 

-  T®n  Years 

m  —  liadies*  wrist  wateh,email  thin  model, 
with  rfbfcop  bracelet,  fancy  clasp.  Jeweled  movement  guaranteed 
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You  spoke,  I  think!”  said  I. 

“I  said,  ‘Vibart!’” 

“And  why  should  you  say  ‘Vibart?’” 
“And  why  should  you  start?”  Be¬ 
neath  the  broad,  flapping  hat  his  eyes 
glowed  with  intensity. 

“It  is  familiar,”  said  I. 

“Ha!  familiar?”  he  repeated,  and  his 
features  were  suddenly  contorted  as  with 
a  strong  convulsion. 

My  hammer  was  yet  in  my  grasp,  and 
my  fingers  tightened  instinctively. 
"Familiar?”  said  he  again. 

Yes,”  I  nodded;  “like  your  face,  for 
it  would  almost  seem  that  I  have  seen 
you  somewhere  before,  and  I  seldom 
forget  fades.” 

I  “Nor  do  I!”  said  the  man. 

I  Now,  while  we  thus  fronted  each  other, 
there  came  the  sound  of  approaching  foot¬ 
steps,  and  John  Pringle,  the  Carrier, 
appeared,  followed  by  the  pessimistic 
Job. 

“Mamin’,  Peter! — them  ’orsehoes, 
began  John,  pausing  just  outside  the 
smithy  door,  “you  was  to  finish  ’eAi 
’s  arternoon.”  Now,  I  was  aware  that 
both  his  and  Job’s  eyes  had  wandered 
from  my  bandaged  thumb  to  my  bare 
throat,  and  become  fixed  there. 


“Come  in  and  sit  down,”  said  I, 
nodding  to  each,  as  I  blew  up  the  fire, 
“come  in.”  For  a  moment  they  hesi¬ 
tated,  then  stepped  gingerly  into  the 
smithy,  and  I  saw  each  of  them  furtively 
cross  his  fingers. 

“Why  do  you  do  that,  John  Pringle?” 
said  I. 

“Why,  ye  see,  Peter,”  said  John, 
glancing  in  turn  at  the  floor,  the  rafters, 
and  the  anvil,  but  never  at  me,  “ye  see, 
it  be  just  a  kind  o’  way  o’  mine.” 

“But  why  does  Job  do  the  same?” 

“An’  why  do  ’ee  look  at  a  man  so 
sharp  an’  suddenlike?”  retorted  Job 
sullenly;  “dang  me!  if  it  are  n’t  enough  to 
send  cold  shivers  up  a  chap’s  spine.” 

“Nonsense!”  said  I;  “my  eyes  can’t 
hurt  you.” 

“An’  W  am  I  to  know  that,  an’  you 
wi’  your  throat  all  torn  wi’  devil’s  claws 
it  bean’t  nat’ral.” 

“Pure  folly!”  said  I,  plucking  the  iron 
from  the  fire,  and  beginning  to  beat  and 
shape  it  with  mv  hammer,  but  presently, 
remembering  the  strange  man,  1  looked 
up,  and  saw  that  he  was  gone.  “Where 
is  he?”  said  I  involuntarily. 

“Where  ’s  who?”  inquired  John 
Pringle,  glancing  about  uneasily. 

“The  fellow  who  was  talking  to  me  as 
you  came  up?” 

“I  did  n’t  see  no  fellow!”  said  Job, 
looking  at  John  and  edging  nearer  the 
door. 

“Nor  me  neither!”  chimed  in  John 
Pringle. 

“Why,  he  was  leaning  in  at  the  window 
here,  not  a  minute  ago,”  said  I,  and, 
plunging  the  half-finished  horse-shoe 
back  into  the  fire,  I  stepped  out  into  the 
road,  but  the  man  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen. 

*  “Very  strange!”  said  I. 

*  “"What  might  ’e  ’ave  been  like,  now?” 
inquired  John. 

“He  was  tall  and  thin,  and  wore  a  big 
flapping  hat.” 

JOHN  PRINGLE  coughed  and 

scratched  his  chin. 

“What  is  it,  John?”  I  inquired. 

“Why,  then,  you  could  n’t  ’appen  to 
notice — ’im  wearin’  ’is  ’at — if  ’e  ’ad  ever 
a  pair  o’  ’orns,  Peter?” 

“Or  even  a— ’oof,'  now?”  suggested 
Job. 

“  “Come,”  said  I,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other,  “what  might  you  be  driving 
at?” 

“Why,  ye  see,  Peter,”  answered  John, 
“ye  see,  Peter,  it  are  n’t  nat’ral  for  a 
’uman  bein’  to  go  a- vanish  in’  away — if ’t 
were  a  man  as  you  was  a-talkin’  to — ” 
“Which  I  doubts!”  muttered  Job. 

“If ’t  were  a  man,  Peter,  then  I  axes 
you — where  is  that  man?” 

Before  I  could  answer  this  pointed 
question,  old  Joel  Amos  hobbled  up,  who 
paused  on  the  threshold  to  address  some 
one  over  his  shoulder. 

“Come  on,  James,  ’ere  ’e  be — come 
for’ard,  James,  like  a  man.” 

Thus  adjured,  another  individual  ap¬ 
peared:  an  individual  with  colorless  hair 
and  eyes,  who  seemed  to  exhale  an  air  of 
apology. 

“Marnin’,  Peter!”  said  Old  Amos, 
“this  yere  is — Dutton.” 

“How  do  you  do?”  said  I,  “and  what 
can  I  do  for  Mr.  Dutton?”  The  latter 
took  out  a  vivid  belcher  handkerchief, 
and  apologetically  mopped  his  face. 


“Lord!”  exclaimed  Dutton,  “Lord! 

I  du  be  that  ’ot! — you  speak  for  I,  Amos, 
du.” 

“W’y,  then,  Peter,”  began  Amos,  with 
great  unction,  “it ’s  ’is  pigs!” 

“Pigs?”  I  exclaimed,  staring. 

“Ah!  pigs,  Peter,”  nodded  Old  Amos, 
“Dutton’s  pigs;  ’is  sow  farrowed  last 
week — nine  of  ’em!” 

“Well?”  said  I,  wondering  more  and 
more. 

"Well,  Peter,  they  was  a  fine  ’earty 
lot,  an’  all  a-doin’  well — till  last  Monday.” 
“Indeed!”  said  I. 

“Last  Monday  night,  four  on  ’em 
sickened  an’  died!” 

“Probably  ate  something  that  dis¬ 
agreed  with  them,”  said  I,  picking  up  my 
hammer  and  laying  it  down  again.  Old 
Amos  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

“You  know  James  Dutton’s  pigsty, 
don’t  ye,  Peter?” 

“I  really  can’t  say  that  I  do.” 

“Yet  you  pass  it  every  day  on  your 
way  to  the  ’Oiler — it  lays  just  be’ind 
Simon’s  oast-’ouse,  as  James  ’isself  will 
tell  ’ee.” 

“So  it  du,”  interpolated  Dutton. _ 
“Now,  one  evenin’,  Peter,”  continued 
Old  Amos,  “one  evenin’  you  leaned  over 
the  fence  an’  stood  a-lookin’  at  they  pigs 
for,  p’r’aps,  ten  minutes.” 

“Did  I?” 

“Ay,  that  ye  did— James  Dutton  see 
ye,  an’  ’is  wife,  and  I  see  ye.” 

“Then,”  said  I,”  probably  I  did. 

Well?”  .  . 

“Well,”  said  the  old  man,  bringing 
out  each  word  with  the  greatest  unction, 
“that  theer  evenin’  were  last  Monday 
evenin’  as  ever  was — the  very  same  hour 
as  Dutton’s  pigs  sickened  an’  died!” 
Hereupon  John  Pringle  and  Job  rose 
simultaneously,  and  retreated  to  the 
door. 

“Lord!”  exclaimed  John. 

“I  might  ha’  knowed  it!”  said  Job, 
drawing  a  cross  in  the  air  with  his  finger. 

“An’  so  James  Dutton  wants  to  ax  ye 
to  tak’  it  off,  Peter,”  said  Old  Amos. 

“To  take  what  off?” 

“Why,  the  spell,  for  sure.”  Hereupon 
I  gave  free  play  to  my  amusement,  and 
laughed,  and  laughed,  while  the  others 
watched  me  with  varying  expressions. 

“And  so  you  think  that  I  bewitched 
Dutton’s  pigs,  do  you?”  said  I,  at  last, 
glancing  from  Old  Amos  to  the  perspiring 
Apology. 

“W’y,  Peter,  ye  bean  t  like  ordinary 
folk;  your  eyes  goes  through  an  through 
a  man.  An’  then,  Peter,  I  mind  as  you 
come  a- walkin’  into  Siss  n  urst  one  night 
from  Lord  knows  wheer,  all  covered  wi 
dust,  an’  wi’  a  pack  on  your  back.” 

“You  are  wrong  there,  Amos,”  said  I, 
“it  was  afternoon  when  I  came,  and  the 
Ancient  was  with  me.” 

“Ah!  an’  wheer  did  ’e  find  ye,  Peter? 
“In  the  Hollow,”  I  answered. 

“An’  then,  you  lives  all  alone  in  that 
theer  ghashlv  ’Oiler — an’  you  fights,  an 
struggles  wi’  devils  an’  demons,  all  in  the 
tearin’  tempest — an’  what  ’s  most  of  all 
— -you  comes  back — alive;  an  wi  devil- 
marks  upon  ye.  Old  Gaffer  be  over- 
proud  o’  findin’  ye,  but  old  Gaffer  be 
dodderin’ — ’e ’d  ha  done  much  better  to 
ha’  left  ye  alone.  I  ’ve  heerd  o’  folk 
sellin’  theirselves  to  the  devil,  I  ve  like¬ 
wise  heerd  o’  the  ‘Evil  Eye  afore  now. 
“Nonsense!”  said  I  sternly.  This 
( Continued  on  page  165 ) 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  IN  “THE  BROAD  HIGHWAY ” 

CHARMIAN  “BROWN,”  taking  refuge  from  a  pursuing  gallant  in  Peter 
Vibart’s  lonely  cottage,  tells  him  she  is  alone  in  the  world  and  penniless.  So  he 

unwillingly  allows  her  to  stay  in  the  cottage.  ,  Q  Qefton 

Peter  has  left  London,  being  disinherited  unless  he  marry  Lady  Sophia  betton, 
whom  he  has  never  seen  He  has  had  several  unpleasant  adventures,  including  an 

attack  on  his  life,  because  of  his  resemblance  to  ^  bThis 

After  knocking  Charmian’s  pursuer  unconscious,  Peter  discovers  him  t 

d°Peter  has  found  employment- with  George,  the  blacksmith,  who  misunderstands 
his  he5^s  interest  £PPme,  George’s  sweetheart.  A  furious  outburst  on  the  part 
of  the  hS-?empered  blacksmith  forces  him  into  hiding,  vowing  vengeance  on  Peter, 

his  former  friend. 
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Aspirin 


Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 

Colds  Headache 

Toothache  Lumbago 
Neuritis  Rheumatism 
Neuralgia  Pain,  Pain 

Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  con¬ 
tains  proven  directions.  Handy  boxes 
of  twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicaeid. 

OIL  LIGHT  BEATS 
ELECTRIC  OR  GAS 


BURNS  94%  AIR 


A  new  oil  lamp  that  gives  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  brilliant,  soft,  white  light,  even, 
better  than  gas  or  electricity,  has  been1 
tested  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  35 
leading  universities  and  found  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  10  ordinary  oil  lamps.  It  bums; 
without  odor,  smoke  or  noise — no  pump-1 
ing  up,  is  simple,  clean,  safe.  Burns  94%l 
air  and  6%  common  kerosene  (coal  oil)J 

The  inventor,  R.  M.  Johnson,  642  N. 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  is  offering  to  send 
a  lamp  on  10  days’  FREE  trial,  or  even 
to  give  one  FREE  to  the  first  user  in  each 
locality  who  will  help  him  introduce  it. 
Write  him  to-day  for  full  particulars. 
Also  ask  him  to  explain  how  you  can  get 
the  agency,  and  without  experience  or 
money  make  $250  to  $500  per  month. 


-RADIO- 

SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE 
MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG 

TIMES  SQ.  AUTO  SUPPLY  GO.  me. 
MAIL  ORDER  DEPT, 

1743  BROADWAY  at  56th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  • 


'ANTED! 

U.S.  RAILWAY 

■ERKS 

$133  to  $192  Month.  | 

sufficient.  Write  Immediately  tor  free  list  of  Government 
positions  obtainable;  free  specimen  examination  Ques¬ 
tions  and  information  telling  uo.v  to  get  a  position. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  H205,  Rochester,  N.  Y- 

Write  today  for  free  instruction 
took  and  Record  oj  Invention 
blank.  Send  sketch  or  model 
for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  A.  O  BRIEN,  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent  Lawyer,  73-C  Security  Savings  &  Com! 
Bank  Bldg.,  directly  across  street  from  Patent  Office, 
Washington.  D.  C.   


PATENTS 


WANT  MORE  MONEY  ? 


Our  agents  make  big  profits  on  Soap  and  toilet  articles 
Get  free  sample  case  offer. 

H0-R0-C0  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  2729  Dodier  St,  SL  Louis,  Mo. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highes 
references.  Best  resuits 
,  Promptness  assured 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer,  644  G  Street 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


GLADIOLI  AND  DAHLIAS 

...  60  Mixed  Blooming  Bulbs,  Prepaid,  S1.00 

W.  H.  TOPPIN  MERCHANT VILLE,  N.  J. 


The  Broad  Highway 

(Continued  from  'page  16Jf) 

talk  is  sheer  folly.  I  am  a  man,  like  the 
rest  of  you,  and  could  not  wish  you  ill — 
even  if  I  would.  Let  us  all  shake  hands, 
and  forget  this  folly!”  and  I  extended 
my  hand  to  Old  Amos. 

He  glanced  from  it  to  my  face,  and 
immediately,  lowering  his  eyes,  shook  his 
head. 

“’Tis  the  ‘Evil  Eye!’”  said  he,  and 
drew  a  cross  upon  the  floor  with  his  stick. 

“Nonsense!”  said  I  again;  “my  eye  is 
no  more  evil  than  yours  or  Job’s.” 

But,  one  by  one,  they  edged  to  the 
door  after  Old  Amos,  until  only  John 
Pringle  was  left;  he  stood  hesitating,  then 
suddenly  reaching  out,  he  seized  my 
hand,  and  shook  it  twice. 

“I  ’ll  call  for  they  ’orseshoes  in  the 
marnin’,  Peter,”  said  he,  and  vanished. 

“Arter  all,”  I  heard  him  say,  as  he 
joined  the  others,  “*t  is  summat  to  ha’ 
shock  ’ands  wi’  a  chap  as  fights  wi’ 
demons!” 

CHAPTER  XI 

A  SHADOW  IN  THE  HEDGE 

/^\VER  the  uplands,  to  my  left,  the 
moon  was  peeping  at  me,  very 
broad  and  yellow,  casting  long  shadows 
athwart  my  way.  The  air  was  heavy 
with  the  perfume  of  honeysuckle  abloom 
in  the  hedged — but  it  was  none  of  this  I 
held  in  my  thoughts  as  I  strode  along. 
Yet,  in  a  while,  chancing  to  lift  my  eyes, 
I  beheld  the  object  of  my  reverie  coming 
towards  me  through  the  shadows. 

“  Why— --Charmian !  ”  said  I,  uncovering 
my  head.  “Did  you  come  to  meet  me?” 

“It  must  be  nearly  nine  o’clock,  sir.” 

“Yes,  I  had  to  finish  some  work.” 

“Did  any  one  pass  you  on  the  road?” 

“Not  a  soul.” 

“Peter,  have  you  an  enemy?” 

“Not  that  I  know  of,  unless  it  be  my¬ 
self.” 

Now  in  one  place  the  lane,  narrowing 
suddenly,  led  between  high  banks  crowned 
with  bushes,  so  that  it  was  very  dark 
there.  As  we  entered  this  gloom  Char- 
mian  suddenly  drew  closer  to  my  side 
and  slipped  her  hand  beneath  my  arm 
and  into  my  clasp,  and  the  touch  of  her 
fingers  was  like  ice. 

“Your  hand  is  very  cold!”  said  I.  But 
she  only  laughed,  yet  I  felt  her  shiver  as 
she  pressed  herself  close  against  me. 

So  we  passed  through  this  place  of 
shadows,  and  ever  her  cold  fingers  clasped 
my  fingers,  and  her  shoulder  pressed  my 
arm  while  she  talked,  and  laughed,  until 
we  had  left  the  dark  place  behind.  Then 
she  sighed  and  turned,  and  drew  her  arm 
from  mine,  and  stood  looking  back. 

“What  is  it?” 

“Look!”  she  whispered,  pointing, 
“there — where  it  is  darkest!”  Now  I 
saw  something  that  skulked  amid  the 
shadows — something  that  slunk  away, 
and  vanished  as  I  watched. 

“A  man !  ”  I  exclaimed,  and  would  have 
started  in  pursuit,  but  Charmian’s  hands 
were  upon  my  arm,  strong  and  com¬ 
pelling. 

“Are  you  mad?”  cried  she  angrily; 
“would  you  give  him  the  opportunity  I 
prevented?  He  was  waiting  there  to — to 
shoot  you,  I  think!” 

(To  be  continued) 


COMING  NEXT  WEEK 

A  SPECIAL  treat  for  the  children — 
watch  for  itl  Every  live  young¬ 
ster  will  enjoy  puzzling  over  the 
“Blot-outs.”  A  series  of  ten  will  be 
printed  during  the  next  few  months, 
so  don’t  miss  a  single  number. 


Keeping  a  soup-pot  going  on  the  back 
of  the  stove  means  that  left-over  ends 
aren’t  wasted. 

*  *  * 

Everyone  benefits  when  the  homemaker 
takes  a  vacation;  the  home  is  brighter 
when  she  returns,  and  she  meets  her  work 
with  fresh  spirit. 


‘The  most  recent  development  in  a 
RED  CROSS  Range  for  coal  and 
wood;  black  or  gray  enamel  finish; 
with  or  without  hearth;  cabinet  or  leg 
base;  large  fire  box,  roomy  oven  and 
scientific  flue  arrangement  which  guar¬ 
antee  perfect  cooking  and  baking;  hot 
water  reservoir. 

Since  z86p  the  RED  CROSS  trade 
mark  has  been  a  dependable  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  of  perfection  in  design  and 
construction — assurance  of  properly 
regulated  heat,  economy  and  long, 
satisfactory  service. 


It  is  a  real  joy  to  cook  and  bake  with  a  RED 
CROSS  Range.  The  extra  large  fire  box  for 
coal  or  wood  and  the  roomy  ovens  and  warm¬ 
ing  closets  make  it  possible  to  prepare  a 
large  dinner  quickly  and  with  but  little  effort. 
And  the  bright,  easy-to-keep-clean  enamel 
finish  of  these  wonderful  ranges  adds  an 
abundance  of  cheer  to  the  kitchen. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers.  WRITE  us  for  name  of  dealer  in  your 
locality.  Booklet  on  modern  cooking  or  heating  science  and 
illustrated  folders  free  on  request. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Yn  U.  S.  A. 


RED  CROSS 

Ranges  e  Furnaces 


RANGES  FOR  GAS.  COAL,  WOOD -COMBINATION  RANGES  FOR  GAS  AND 
COAL  OR  COAL  AND  WOOD -PIPE  AND  PIPELESS  WARM  AIR  FURNACES 


IN 


MAKING  $800  A  MONTH 

AUTO  &  TRACTOR  BUSINESS 

Qualify  in  50  days  in  great  McSweeny 
shops  for  big  pay  jobs.  Through  my 
training  G.  W.  Smith,  West  Alexandria, 
has  been  making  over.  $800  a  month  ever  sineb 
he  left  schooL  Hundreds  of  others  doing  as  weU  or 
n*  •  «  a  —I  get  calls  every  day  from 
Olg  JODS  Upen  Garages,  Battery  and  Auto 
Repair  Stations  for  HcSweeny  men.  Big  concerns 
need  trained  men  and  know  where  to  get  them. 

RAILROAD  FARE  AND  BOARD  FREE 
In  order  to  fill  these  openings  at  once  I  am  making 
an  offer  no  one  ever  made  before.  I  can  not  hold  this 
open  long.  I’ll  tell  you  about  it  in  my 
letter.  Write  me  at  once  for  details  and 


Big  Free  Book  and  Special  Tuition  Offer. 

McSweeny  |  Triors  |  School 

9th  and  Walnot  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
Successors  to  Rahe  Auto  School  Dept.  224 


62  Pc.School  Outfit  GIVEN 


Outfit  consists  of  large 
metal  trimmed  School 
Case,  painting  set. 
Wax  Crayons,  Nail 
Puzzle,  Bing  Puzzle, 
Magnet,  Rubber  Bail, 
Composition  Book, 
Writing  Tablet,  3 
Pencils,  Pencil  clip. 
Penholder.  6  Pens, 
Chamois  Penwiper, 
Euler,  Ink  and  Pencil 

,  - Eraser,  Ink  Essence 

1,P,5SInIt»6  Blotters,  Paper  clip.  Package  of  Rubber 
Bands,  SO  Transfer  Pictures.  Outfit  is  yours  FREE,  POST- 

8.elKng  20  pkgs.  fancy  Post  Cards  at  15c.  - 

EASY-Order  today.  SPECIAL  FRIZ 

SUN  MFG.  CO.  DEPT.  5ffl 


IT’S 
’promptness. 

CHICAGO 


Comfort  Baby’s  Skin 
With  Cnticura  Soap 
And  Fragrant  Talcum 

For  sampleCuticiira  Talcum,  a  fascinating  fragrance. 
Address  Cnticura  Laboratories  ,Depi.tJ,  ICaldsnAfasa. 


UPaper^Pdint 

CATALOG 


The  big  new  1924  Independent 
Catalog  offers  hundreds  of 

Astounding  Values 

in  fine  Wall  Papers,  Paints  and  decorat* 
ing  materials  to  beautify  your  home. 
Over  100  actual  wall  paper  samples. 
NATIONAL  reputation-factory-to- 

YOU  PRICES — mean  highest  grade,  reliable  IN¬ 
DEPENDENT  GUARANTEED  PRODUCTS 
at  a  saving  of  at  least  50%.  A  half  million  satis- 
fied  customers  have  shared  in  these  great  savings 
-WHY  NOT  YOU  ? 

A  Few  of  the  Bargain* 


Wall  Paper,  per  roll  .  4c  to  35« 
House  Paint,  per  gal.,  m  bbls.  SI .95 
Window  Shades.  3x5.  each  SOc 
White  Enamel,  per  gallon  SJ.55 
Floor  Varnish,  per  gallon  $2.95 
Brushes  .  .  1 8c  up 

Congoleum  Rugs.  9x12, $15*95 
Sanitas.  per  1 2  yard  roll.  $4*$5 


INDEPENDENT 

PRODUCTS 

Standard  Quality  and 
Exclusive  Dfisijn. 
Orders  shipped  within 
14  hours. 

EVERY  ARTICLE 

in  catalog  guaranteed  to 
be  satisfaAory  or  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 


Send  For  Tour  Copy  Today! 

You  need  this  book.  It’s  chuck  full  of  big  money- 
saving  values.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  below,  mail 
it  to  us  today,  and  one  of  these  big  Bargain  Cata¬ 
logs  will  be  forwarded  FREE  by  return  mail. 

Independent  Wall  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  J  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


-COUPON- 

independent  Wall  Paper  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Vept.  J 

Gentlemen  Please  send  me  free  of  chSrge  your  1924  Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Catalogue. 

NAME _  R  F.  D. _ 

ST.  and  No. 


TOWN. 


-STATE- 


WRITE  TODAY  -  SAVEONE-HALF 
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cJELL-0 

x/fmencasmost/amous  dessert 


—for  sociables 


Jell-O  makes  a  most  attractive  dessert  for  sociables.  It  is  such 
pretty  dish  to  serve,  it  makes  the  occasion  festive  at  once. 


You  can  prepare  Jell-O,  even  in  large  quantities,  as  easily  as 
making  a  cup  of  tea.  And  it  is  always  a  saving  dish,  probably 
the  most  economical  dessert  you  can  have,  either  at  home  or 
at  entertainments.  Ask  for  a  Jell-O  Recipe  Book. 


SNOW  PUDDING  ' 

Dissolve  a  package  of  Lemon  Jell-O  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  When  cold 
and  still  liquid,  whip  with  an  egg  beater  to  consistency  of  whipped  cream. 
Let  stand  till  firm,  then  pile  it  into  sherbet  glasses  and  serve  with  custard. 


THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
LE  ROY  NEW  YORK 


Always  Take 


cascaraUquinine 


rB10* 


Relieves 

r  rCOLD  IN  24  HOURS 
LA  GRIPPE  W  3  DAYS 

All  Druggists— 30  cents 


The 

“Pride” 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


Send  for 
Catalog  40 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set 
comprises  a  4,  41$  or  5  foot  iron  enameled 
roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim 
enameled  flat-back  lavatory;  and  a  syphon 
action,  wash-down  water  closet  with 
porcelain  tank  and  oak  post  hinge  scat;  ai! 
china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated  traps, 
and  al!  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings.  J.  M. 
SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc.,  254  W.  34  St., 
Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.,  N.  Y.  C. 


You,  too,  may  as  well  save  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  on  YOUR  wall  paper. 

Ward’s  paper  is  not  cheap  paper.  It  is  all  standard  quality, 
made  lower  in  price  by  manufacturing  in  immense  quantities. 

Think  of  papering  an  entire  room  10  x  12  feetf  side  wall8f 
border  and  ceiling,  for  only  82  cents.  , 

Choose  your  paper  from  actual  free  samples  of  all  the  newest, 
best  patterns — tapestries,  fabrics,  "allovers”  and  stripes.  Prices 
from  3  cents  to  35  cents  per  single  roll. 

Sample  Book  Free — Over  100  Actual  Samples 

This  sample  book  will  go  into  over  one  million  homes.  Why 
not  into  your  home,  too?  Why  not  see  the  best  new  patterns 
and  save  one-third  to  one-half?  Why  pay  almost  double  for  your 
paper?  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  thisfreebook  of  wall  paper 
samples. 

Address  Our  House  Nearest  You. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO, 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Paper  Sample 

Portland, Ore.  Ft. Worth  Oakland, Cal.  Book  N0.8O-W 


Sample 

BookFR 


WHEN  WRITING^T ^  ~  rri  I  BULBS  ^B^siTpopular  and  Exhibition  Varieties. 

American1  AGRICULTURIST*  Catalog  on  request.  A.  D.  HELD.  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


Start  a  Hope  Chest  Now 

It  Is  Always  a  Good  Time  to  Start  One 


A  HOPE  chest,  or  as  I  prefer  to  call 
it,  a  “home  chest,”  is  the  most 
fascinating  possession  a  girl  can  own. 
It  may  be  anything  from  a  dry-goods  box 
covered  with  some  pretty  material  to  a 
real  brass  or  copper-trimmed  cedar  chest. 
It  is  the  contents  of  the  chest  that  spell 
magic  to  every  girlish  heart. 

One  can  not  begin  too  young  to  fill  such 
a  chest.  From  the  time  a  girl  can  handle 
a  needle,  she  may,  if  so  inclined,  begin  to 
fashion  lovely  things  for  the  house  of  her 
dreams. 

The  articles  need  not  be  elaborate  or 
expensive  unless  one’s  purse  and  tastes 
so  decide;  but  when  one  begins  young,  the 
cost  of  one  or  two  articles  at  a  time  will 
seem  slight  and  so  the  collection  gradually 
grows.  There  is  less  temptation  for  a 
girl  to  squander  money  on  useless  things 
when  she  is  filling  her  home  chest.  On 
the  contrary  she  watches  for  every  chance 
to  find  bargains.  For  the  modest  house 
for  two,  which  most  of  our  girls  expect 
as  a  first  step,  the  articles  suggested  here 
will  be  found  necessary.  >  1 

Four  pairs  of  sheets  and  four  pairs  of 
pillow  slips  for  common  use;  one  dozen 
hand-towels;  one  dozen  kitchen  towels; 
one-half  dozen  bath  towels;  one  linen 
table  cloth;  one  dozen  napkins  to  match, 
two  cotton  damask  tablecloths;  one 
dozen  napkins  to  match;  one  dozen  white 
scarfs;  a  natural  linen  scarf,  or  two; 
several  square  covers  for  stands  or  small 
tables;  as  many  serviceable  sofa  pillow 
tops  as  possible;  two  white  bed-spreads; 
a  sheet  sham;  a  pair  of  day  pillow  slips 
or  shams,  as  one  prefers;  a  pair  of  fine 
sheets,  and  pillow  slips  to  match,  for  the 
guest  room;  wash  cloths;  dish  cloths;  and 
a  good  supply  of  neatly  hemmed  cloths 
for  cleaning  purposes. 

Use  Discretion  in  Embroidering 

The  “everyday”  articles  should  mostly 
be  made  plain,  but  the  guest  room 
“fixin’s”  may  be  adorned  elaborately,  as 
may  any  of  the  things  which  will  not 
receive  hard  usage  or  need  frequent 
laundering.  One  or  two  pairs  of  em¬ 
broidered  pillow  slips  are  nice,  but  if  one 
makes  dayslips,  or  shams,  will  not  be 
needed.  A  sheet  sham  is  more  economical 
than  an  embroidered  sheet  for  there  is 
little  wear  on  the  former.  The  hand 
towels  and  all  “everyday”  towels  except 
those  for  china  and  glassware  are  better  if 
made  of  terry  cloth,  or  Turkish  toweling 


.  1 
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as  it  is  generally  called,  for  they  are  v?j, 
easily  laundered  and  very  absorbent- 
good  qualities  It  may  be  obtained 
the  yard  or  already  made  into  towels 
one  prefers.  For  guest  towels,  get  a  (;, 
yards  of  linen  huckaback  or  any  matert 
desired;  cut  the  towel  the  required  lengt 
and  hemstitch,  crochet,  or  embroider  t| 
ends. 

Quilts  are  not  included  in  my 
because  most  home  chests  will  not  ho 
them,  but  all  country  girls  may  easi 
make  up  any  number  of  them  and  shot; 
do  so,  rs  they  are  better  and  much  cheape 
than  “bough  ten”  comforts.  Horn* 
made  rugs,  so  popular  now,  are  also 
good  thing  to  prepare. 

If  one  crochets,  there  are  table  mat!, 
doilies,  centerpieces  and  dozens  of  othg 
articles  one  may  add  to  the  chest, 
one  can  never  have  too  many  embroiderej 
centerpieces,  in  sizes  ranging  from  those 
for  a  bud  vase  to  those  which  will  covet 
table-top. 

Many  people  add  monograms  to 
household  articles.  These  increase  tl* 
attractiveness  if  one  has  time  to  mah 
them.  Try  a  home  chest!  Begin  non, 
whether  you  are  “only  a  kid”  or  whetts 
you  are  “sweet  and  twenty”  or  oldet. 
It  is  never  too  late  and  you  have  no  idq 
liow  much  pleasure  it  will  mean,- 
Mabelle  Robert. 


IDEAS  FOR  COLD  WEATHE 


VUE  get  no  end  of  enjoyment  from  is 
V  V  an  0ld  grindstone.  It  holds  the  fca 
wonderfully.  Used  one  riding  all  winta 
Heat  it  on  a  hot  stove  near  night.  Jiii 
before  bedtime  roll  it  in  old  cotton,  tlw 
an  old  woolen  shawl.  Place  in  the  uppe 
end  of  the  bed,  laying  the  pillows  neai 
too.  Then  later  place  at  the  foot, 
bed  is  absolutely  “comfy”  till  net 
morning,  and  the  window  up  all  night 
*  *  *  # . 

Furs  should  not  be  put  near  the  fire 
hung  in  the  sun  to  dry  when  wet,  as  i 
dries  the  natural  oil  out  of  them  as 
causes  the  leather  to  crack.  When  fra 
are  wet  they  should  be  hung  in  an  aiij 
place  to  dry.  Do  not  let  the  sun  shines 
them  when  not  in  use. 


WATCH  FOR  THE  BLOT-OUTS 
STARTING  NEXT  WEEK 


STREET  AND  SCHOOL  AND  HOME  CLOTHES 


rPHE  ever-popular  jumper  for  school  wear 
-*-  suggests  the  new  cballis,  old-fashioned  yet 


suggests  uc"  ..wu..  — - .  - 

smartly  up-to-date,  for  grown  ups  or  girls. 
No.  1577  cuts  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  IK  yards  86-inch  material  for 
dress  and  1  yard  for  guimpe.  Price.  12c. 

No.  1797  says  “gingham!  ’  It  cuts  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  8  requires  1% 
yards  36-incb,  with  ^  yard  trimming.  Price, 
12c. 


SOMETHING  new  in  the  long-line  dress!  The  yoke  is  the  latest  wrinkle,  an^^singjldn  material  for  1^ 
the  facings*  and  a  moire  or  figured  silk  for  the  dress, 

nn  nn  i  A  1  1  1  i  i  1 I -  .  ^17 O  t  U 
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tne  dress,  a  stunning  frock  will  result.  No.  1959  cuts  in  sizes  16  y 
Size  36  takes  2 %  yards  40-inch  material,  with  1  Vi  yards  contrast 


36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 

Price,  12c.  . 

A  cheerful  morning  frock  that  is  roomy  and  practical  is  No.  1943.  Combine  cretonpe  and  muslin  or 
washable  cottons.  No.  1943  comes  in  sizes  36,  38,40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measu-  e,.  Use  2  yards  of  3t> 
material  with  1 %  yards  contrasting.  Price,  12c. 

'  TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly,  enclose  corrj 
remittance,  add  10c  if  you  want  the  new  Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  Magazine,  4 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Avenue,  New  YorU  cu 
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The  Children’s  Garden 

lTOW  that  spring  will  so  soon  be*here, 

M  why  not  plan  with  the  children  for 
i6ir  garden?  The  necessary  ground 
ould  not  be  missed,  nor*would  the  labor 
helping  the  youngsters  make  their 
^t.  It  saves  some  effort  to  give  an  end 
a  piece  of  land  where  there  is  to  be  a 
iltivated  crop.  Let  them  choose  their 
variety  of  seeds,  after  explaining  to 
ie  younger  ones  the  virtues  of  the  dif- 
,rent  flowers  or  vegetables. 

There  is  something  about  having  a  gar- 
en  of  their  own  that  is  like  a  magnet  to 
ost  children.  They  need  no  urging  to 
egin  one,  to  choose  the  seed  and  plant 
;  carefully,  but  then  many  neglect  it  and 
[ter  the  weeds  have  taken  possession,  are 
hamed  of  it.  If  they  were  encouraged 
j  persevere  and  keep  the  weeds  out  from 
ie  start,  how  proud  they  would  be  later 
hen  flowers  blossomed  and  vegetables 
latured ! 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  lesson  they 
ave  learned  by  persevering  will  last  them 
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THE  MILKY  WAY 

^IRE  are  some  of  the  many  uses 
I  have  found  for  milk.  I  would 
advise  you  to  clip  out  this  list  and 
save  it  for  future  reference. 

When  you  feel  tired  and  worn  out, 
drink  a  glass  of  milk,  into  which  you 
have  beaten  an  egg,  2  teaspoons 
sugar  and  a  few  drops  of  your  favor¬ 
ite  extract. 

Ink  stains  may  be  removed  by 
soaking  the  garments  in  fresh  milk. 

To  remove  dark  and  rusty  looking 
spots  from  the  dishes  put  sweet  milk 
in  the  dish  and  let  it  stand  until  it 
sours.  The  spots  will  wash  off  easily. 
Mildew  stains  may  be  removed  by 
soaking  in  sour  milk. 

After  washing  your  hairbrush,  dip 
it  in  milk.  It  will  stay  clean  longer 
and  the  bristles  will  be  stiffer  than  if 
rinsed  in  water. 

Piano  or  organ  keys  may  be  cleaned 
with  a  moist  rag  dipped  in  milk. 

When  washing  your  curtains,  add 
milk  to  the  bluing  water  and  they  will 
look  like  new. 

To  clean  silverware  easily,  let  it 
soak  several  hours  in  sour  milk. 

To  clean  unvarnished  walnut,  rub 
it  over  with  a  cloth  wet  in  sweet  or 
sour  milk,  then  polish  with  flannel. 

When  washing  your  linoleum, 
wring  out  the  mop  in  skim  milk  and 
go  over  the  surface  with  it.  This  will 
help  to  keep  it  clean  longer  and  hold 
its  color. 

Do  you  want  a  new  refreshing 
drink?  Add  the  juice  of  2  lemons  and 
4  tablespoons  of  granulated  sugar,  to 
1  quart  of  buttermilk.  Mix  and  beat 
hard  for  a  few  minutes,  then  serve. 

A  marble  put  in  boiling  milk  will 
save  the  trouble  of  stirring  it. 

If  the  milk  becomes  slightly 
burned,  add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  put 
the  pan  in  cold  water. 

If  you  want  to  increase  your  weight 
drink  a  glass  of  milk  after  each  meal. 

Add  a  small  amount  of  sour  or 
sweet  cream  to  your  mayonnaise 
dressing  and  it  will  give  it  a  new 
flavor. 

To  sweeten  sour  milk,  use  1  tea¬ 
spoon  soda  to  1  pint'  of  milk  or 
cream. — Pauline  Carmen. 


The 


ill  their  lives.  Besides,  there  is  the  finan- 
ial  side.  One  of  my  boys  raises  pop-corn 
nd  always  has  some  to  sell.  Last  year 
e  tried  watermelon  and  raised  about  25 
mall  melons,  very  thin-skinned  and  very 
weet.  Needless  to  say  these  were  not 
old,  but  might  have  been.  A  neighbor’s 
oy  always  raises  summer  squash  which 
buy  of  him  for  pies,  as  they  are  ready 
>efore  pumpkins  are. — Elizabeth  Rad- 
'ay. 


“Perhaps  you  recall  I  asked  your  sug- 
estions  for  a  floral  ornament  for  the 
lounty  fair.  You  answered  my  many 
uestions  and  sent  the  book  from  which 
made  an  old-fashipned  well  and  it  may 
uterest  you  to  know  that  I  received 
'Oeond  premium,  or  $5. — Mrs.  F.  B., 
n.  Y. 


Charles  William  Stores 


Inc. 


this  Book  of  New  York  Styles 

for  your  Spring  shopping  and  see  for 

yourself  the  big  savings  you  can  make 


I 


EVERY  PAGE«of  this  surprising  new 
f  book  of  Spring  and  Summer  styles 
reflects  New  York  City.  Between  its 
covers  you  will  find  all  that  is  new  and 
fashionable — in  fact  all  the  metropolis 
has  to  offer  in  style,  quality,  variety  and 
best  of  all,  in  lower-than-usual  prices. 

You  can  now  choose,  in  the  comfort  of 
your  own  home,  up-to-the-minute  fash¬ 
ionable  wearing  apparel,  for  yourself  and 


Prompt  Delivery 

Your  order  will  be  shipped 
in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Many  Parcel  Post 
shipments  are  forwarded 
the  same  day  your  order  is 
received,  which  is  quicker 
than  24-hour  service. 


Free,/ 


every  member  of  your  family.  You  can 
save  and  save  much  on  every  selection 
you  make.  You  can  save,  too,  with 
assurance  and  our  guarantee  of  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  in  every  transaction. 

But,  not  alone  on  wearing  apparel  can 
big  savings  be  made.  In  Your  Bargain 
Book  you  will  also  find,  at  appealing 
prices — rugs,  furniture,  hardware, 
house  furnishings,  automobile  acces¬ 
sories,  farm  machinery,  and 
in  fact,  practically  every¬ 
thing  you  need  for  your 
home,  your  car,  or  your 
farm.  Every  item  shown  in 
our  Catalog  is  guaranteed 
to  please  you  or  we  will  re¬ 
turn  your  money. 

This  fine  Charles  William 
Stores  Catalog  for  Spring 
is  now  ready.  If  you  are 
an  old  customer,  your  Cata¬ 
log  has  been  mailed  you  or 
will  be  soon.  If  you  are  not 
a  customer  but  want  to  be¬ 
mad  the  coupon  below  T O- 
DAY.  Your  book  will  be 
mailed  at  once,  absolutely 
free. 

The 

Charles  William  Stores,  Inc. 
New  York  City 


THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc. 

309  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 

Send  me  FREE“Your  Bargain  Book”for  Spring  and  Summer. 

Name.. . . . . . . 

R.  R.  or  Street  No . . . - . . 

City  and  State . . . . . — — . . . - 


^This  Book  Brings Neur}&rk  %  YgurDogr, 

I—— —— — — sCwOerTh&C  num— — — — «3 
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Equips  'Your  Barn 
with  BABSON  Stalls 


Ye*,  yon  can  now  buy  stalls,  pens,  anythin?  np 
to  a  complete  equipment  for  your  barn,  from 
Babson  Bros.,  on  a  small  amount  down  and  easy 
monthly  payments.  Write  us  today— tell  us  what 
you  are  thinking  of  getting  —  let  us  make  you 
our  complete  proposal. 

You  will  find  our  low  prices  and  our  easy  terms 
mighty  attractive.  You  will  find  Babson  Quality 
fully  equal  to  the  quality  standard  of  Melotte 
Cream  Separator — Edison  Phonograph — Olde  Tan 
Harness— lines  we  have  sold  on  easy  terms  for 
many  years. 

Easy  to  Install 

is  designecfso  that  yon 
can  install  it  yourself  as  well  as  an  experienced 
contractor.  Write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

Expert  Service  FREE 

Let  our  expert  submit  ground  plans  for  your 
new  barn — or  for  re-arranging  your  old  barn, 
with  utmost  economy  and  convenience.  You 
assume  no  obligation.  Let  us  figure  with  you. 
Our  prices,  superior  quality,  and  monthly  terms 
will  be  mighty  attractive. 

Write  Today ! 

Just  a  card  will  do.  Tell  us  what  equipment  you  are  In- 
terested  in.  How  many  cows  you  have.  Get  our  complete 
proposition.  See  how  easy  it  Is  to  buy  the  Babson  way. 
Wnte  us  at  once.  Do  not  miss  this  chance  of  fixing  up 
your  barn  now  and  paying  daring  the  coming  year. 

Babson  Bros.2^Sw!wthsS!5t 


ALLIGATOR 

TltADC  MARK  PEG.  U*S*  PAT.  OFFICE 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 


best  for  farm  use 


ing  manufacturers  for  farm  engine,  tractor,  thresh¬ 
er  and  all  farm  belts.  Used  by  implement  manufac¬ 
turers.  Sold  by  leading:  dealers  in  standard  boxes  or 
‘‘Handy  Packages.”  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

.  FLEXIBLE  STEEL  LACING  CO. 

4666 Lexington  Street  Chicago,  III. 


“Never  t 
Let.  Go” 


Saves  Tim. 
tad  Mona, 


WAMTTTT^  FRESH  UNCANDLED  EGGS.  Con- 
vt  /Vi  v  X  X hU  tract  at  attractive  prices.  Will  call  lor 
them  at  your  farms. 

RODD,  135  E.  17th  Street,  New  York  City 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every 
where.  Homers,  Caroeaux,  White  Kings  a  specialty. 
All  other  breeds ,  Write  for  prices . 

Aliston  Squab  Co.  allston^masJ; 


I  Apr1!?  CTOPlf  ^ne  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guin- 
LHAUL  dluvIV  eas.  Bantams, Collies,  Pigeons, Chicks, Stock, 
Eggs,  low ;  catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford.  Pennsylvania. 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


POTATO  MARKET  DULL 

HE  situation  in  the  potato  market  is  very 
discouraging.  Supplies  of  both  State  and 
Long  Island  stock  are  liberal.  As  we  reported 
last  week,  there  are  lots  of  potatoes  on  the 
market  for  sale  and  with  this  condition  existing 
there  is  no  inclination  on  the  part  of  buyers 
to  load  up  very  heavily.  Right  now,  the 
situation  would  indicate  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
hold  all  of  one’s  stock  for  much  higher  prices. 
It  would  be  more  advisable  to  start  unloading 
gradually. 

The  result  of  storing  potatoes  during  un¬ 
favorable  seasons  is  beginning  to  show  its 
effects.  The  mild  weather  has  not  helped 
storage  and  as  a  result  there  is  considerable 
stock  coming  into  the  market  showing  a  spongy 
condition.  New  Yorkers  want  fancy  potatoes 
and  this  ordinary  to  poor  stuff  is  going  at  prices 
considerably  below  general  quotations.  LONG 
ISLANDS  are  bringing  $1.15  a  bushel  at 
loading  point  with  some  sales  closing  at  $1.10. 
This  indicates  a  slightly  downward  trend. 
States  are  quoted  at  $1.65  a  cwt.  with  dealers 
tending  to  shade  a  little  to  close  the  sale. 

CARROTS  BRING  GOOD  PRICE 

The  only  encouraging  feature  of  the  produce 
market  is  the  fact  that  the  market  for  carrots 
is  strong.  Most  as  likely,  however,  very  few 
farmers  are  holding  any  quantity  of  carrots  in 
storage.  As  we  go  to  press  the  market  is 
quoted  at  $3.75  a  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  loading  point. 
This  is  some  contrast  to  the  price  around  the 
first  of  January  of  $1.75.  In  six  weeks  it  has 
over  doubled. 

CABBAGE  SLIGHTLY  BETTER 

With  more  limited  supplies  coming  in  the 
cabbage  market  has  assumed  a  slightly 
stronger  tone.  It  is  evident  that  some  storage 
holdings  have  been  cleared  out  and  others  have 
shipped  most  of  their  stock,  due  to  the  fact 
that  cabbage  has  not  kept  any  too  well  on 
account  of  the  mild  weather.  Prices  have  beep 
quoted  anywhere  from  $£5  to  $30  f.  o.  b.  for 
both  red  and  white  Danish.  Top  quotations, 
however,  were  only  realized  on  the  very  finest 
stock. 

MARROW  BEANS  HIGHER 

The  price  of  marrow  beans  during  the  past 
week  went  up  to  1 1  %c.  Outside  of  this  variety 
however,  the  market  shows  little  change. 
Pea  beans  are  steady  while  red  kidneys  are 
easy. 

GOOD  DEMAND  FOR  HAY 

The  condition  in  the  hay  market  right  now 
as  we  go  to  press,  is  strong.  There  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  supply  of  No.  1  in  large  bales  and  the 
demand  for  this  stock  is  very  good.  Most  of 
the  hay  that  is  in  the  market  at  the  present 
time  is  from  Canada,  and  in  small  bales  and  of 
poor  quality  with  the  result  that  it  is  dragging. 

No.  1  in  large  bales  is  bringing  from  $29  to 
30;  No.  £,  large  bales,  $26  to  28;  No.  3,  large 
bales,  $23  to  25.  Small  bales  are  bringing 
from  $1  to  2  less. 

FRUIT  MARKET  STILL  DULL 

On  account  of  the  large  amount  of  common 
and  ordinary  stock  on  the  market,  the  apple 
market  in  general  continues  to  have  a  dull  tone. 
There  has  been  a  moderately  active  demand 
for  fancy  fruit.  Ordinary  small  sized  stock 
however,  has  been  going  big. 

MILK  PRICES 

Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  announces  a  reduction  in  Class  2  prices. 


Class  2A  differential  for  skim  milk  has  been 
reduced  from  25c  to  10  to  15c.  In  Class  2B, 
the  price  was  reduced  from  $2.25  to  $2.15. 
The  same  reduction  has  been  made  in  Class  2C. 
Other  prices  stand  as  reported  in  last  week’s 
American  Agriculturist. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  FIRM 

While  there  has  been  no  unusual  activity 
in  the  butter  and  cheese  trade,  nevertheless 
there  has  been  a  steady  and  satisfactory 
amount  of  business  going  on  with  the  result 
that  the  market  has  a  firm  tone.  The  majority 
of  the  receipts  during  the  past  week  were  of 
fair  quality  and  have  been  mostly  from  that 
territory  east  of  the  section  that  suffered  from 
the  severe  storms  that  swept  the  central  West. 
It  looks  now  as  though  arrivals  during  the  week 
beginning  February  11  will  be  lighter.  This 
undoubtedly  will  create  an  upward  trend  in 
the  market.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  would  be 
a  decided  shortage  with  the  resulting  higher 
prices  right  now,  were  it  not  for  the  heavy 
receipts  of  butter  from  Denmark  that  arrived 
during  the  week.  Two  steamers  brought  in  a 
total  of  12,000  casks  of  Danish  stock  which  is 
filling  a  large  place  in  the  trade.  In  view  of  the 
conditions  in  the  middle  West,  however,  some 
dealers  are  rather  reluctant  to  let  their  stocks 
go  freely.  Creamery  high  score  is  quoted  at 
52  to  52j4c,  while  creamery  extra  scoring  92 
brings  5l3^c.  State  dairy  in  tubs  of  the  finest 
quality  is  bringing  from  5034  to  51c,  while 
good  to  prime  is  quoted  from  1  to  2c  lower. 

The  conditions  in  the  producing  area  of  the 
mid-West  will  undoubtedly  have  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  cheese  market.  Wisconsin 
is  badly  tied  up  which  will  undoubtedly  restrict 
movements  for  the  immediate  future.  As  we 
go  to  press  trading  is  fair,  while  the  market 
on  held  cheese  is  not  unusually  affected. 

STATE,  whole,  milk,  flats,  held,  fancy, 
from  2534  to  27c;  average  run  24  to  25c. 
State,  flats,  fresh,  fancy  2134  to  2234c.  average 
run  2034- 

NO  CHANGE  IN  POULTRY  MARKET 

Excessive  supplies  of  live  poultry  during  the 
past  week  have  reacted  against  any  upward 
trend  in  the  market.  In  certain  quarters 
there  has  been  an  inclination  to  shove  the 
price  up  a  cent  a  pound,  but  in  view  of  the 
heavy  receipts,  which  would  naturally  be 
thrown  on  the  market  a  little  later,  no  change 
has  been  made.  .Express  fowls  are  in  the 
seller’s  favor.  The  supply  of  express  chickens 
is  short  and  broilers  are  very  firm. 

Colored  fowls  coming  in  via  express  are 
bringing  from  27  to  29c,  while  the  lighter 
Leghorns  are  bringing  from  24  to  25c.  Express 
chicks  are  quoted  from  27  to  35c,  while  aver¬ 
age  run  stock  brings  from  25  to  26c.  Broilers 
coming  in  via  express  are  reaching  a  top  quota¬ 
tion  of  45e.  Live  turkeys  via  express  are 
bringing  from  26  to  28e. 

March  20  will  be  the  first  Jewish  holiday  of 
the  year.  At  that  time  heavy  fowls  and  hen 
turkeys  are  in  greatest  demand.  This  year 
March  20  falls  on  a  Thursday  with  the  result 
that  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  are 
the  best  holidays.  Shippers  who  are  contem¬ 
plating  meeting  the  market  should  make  sure 
that  they  ship  their  stock  so  that  it  arrives 
during  these  three  days. 

EGG  MARKET  GAINS  STRENGTH 

The  severe  storms  in  the  West  have  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  New  York  egg  market. 
The  mid-West  producing  area  has  experienced 
snow  storms  of  blizzard  proportions  with  the 
result  that  the  production  has  been  cut 
materially.  Likewise  shipments  have  been 
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We  today  \ 
for  this 
Catalog 
of  best 
field  Seeds | 


Our  Farm  Seed  Book  for  1924  describes  and  pic¬ 
tures  Field  Seeds — heavy  yielding  varieties.  Gives 
full  details  about  growing  Alfalfa—  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Tells  how  to  get  better  stands  of  Clover,  Soy  Beans  and 
other  Legumes  through  inoculating  Seed.  Oats — 
seven  varieties;  Com  that  makes  good  rich  silage 
and  husks  outwell.  GrassSeeds,CanadaPeas  and  Maine- 
grown  Seed  Potatoes.  If  you  keep  hogs,  you’ll  want 
to  learn  about  our  Hog  Pasture  Mixture. 

Money-back  Guarantee 

and  Freight-paid  offer 

are  fully  explained  in  our  1924  Catalog.  Hoffman’s  Seeds  must 
please  you,  or  you  needn’t  keep  them. 

Write  today.  Mention  this  paper  and-crops  that  interest  you. 
We’ll  send  SamplesF REE,  besides  theBook  and  latestPriceList. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  60  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  Which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color  but¬ 
termilk.  Absolutely  tasteless.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

CATTLE 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  for  Sale 

Sons  of 

DUTCHLAND  C0LANTHA  SIR  INKA 

FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.Y. 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 


HOLSTEINS 


E”tra  fine  lot  registered 
cows  fresh  or  soon  due. 
10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  heifers 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls. 

J.  A.  LEACH  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


RFfJSTFRFn  0  I  P  AND  Chester  white  pigs. 

ALUldlEiIVCD  U.  1.  L.  e.  p.  ROGERS,  WATVILLE,  K.  T. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Gran^champfon  br«edin*.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


Tnrlrave  Mammoth  Bronze.  Champion  “Goldbank” 
a  uiuey  s  sire,  first  prize  Madison  Square  Garden.  Part¬ 
ridge  Plymouth  Rook  Cockerels.  MluIdaChamblar,  Draper. Va- 


DUCKLINGS 


I  AY-OLD  Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 
,  .  . ,  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 
laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 

WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


HARDEE’S 
*ERFECT 
E  K  I  N 


DUCKLINGS 


EGGS  AND  DRAKES 
Price  List  Free 

Roy  Pardee,  Islip,  N.  Y. 


delayed,  all  of  which  has  had  a  decidedly 
favorable  reaction  on  the  market  for  nearby 
producers.  Latest  advices  from  producing 
sections  give  no  prospects  for  immediate  heavy 
supplies.  In  view  of  the  light  receipts  that 
have  been  coming  in  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  week,  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  strong 
tone  of  the  market  will  be  continued.  The 
market  stock  for  fancy  well-graded  stock  is 
very  firm  and  the  offerings  are  extremely  light. 
This  continued  scarcity  of  quality  fresh  stock 
has  caused  a  more  active  movement  in  the 
storage  egg  market.  Taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  the  immediate  outlook  for 
poultrymen  is  very  favorable.  The  shipper 
who  is  sending  in,  right  now,  well  graded  fancy 
stock,  is  getting  a  premium  that  makes  his 
efforts  more  than  worth  while. 

Jersey  and  other  nearby  hennery  whites 
closely  selected  of  extra  quality  are  bringing 
from  54  to  56c  while  feverage  extras  are  bring¬ 
ing  from  1  to  4c  lower.  Nearby  gathered 
whites  classed  as  firsts  to  extra  firsts  are  bring¬ 
ing  from  29  to  52c  while  immediate  stock 
brings  from  47  to  52c.  Nearby  white  pullet 
eggs,  varying  from  fair  to  choice,  are  bringing 
anywhere  from  46  to  47c.  Extra  fine  Jersey 
and  nearby  hennery  browns  are  bringing  up  to 
56c. 


DAVIS  RESIGNS  AS  MANAGER 
OF  STATE  GUERNSEY 
ASSOCIATION 

WE.  DAVIS,  Manager  of  the  New 
•  York  State  Guernsey  Breeders 
Association  with  headquarteis  at  Auburn, 
New  York,  has  resigned  to  take  charge  of 
the  C.  G.  Meaker  Company,  Inc.  farms 
at  Auburn.  Mr.  Davis  resignation  is 
effective  March  1st. 

Cayuga  County,  the  second  largest 
Guernsey  county  in  the  United  States 
and  the  leading  county  of  Newr  York 
State  for  pure  breed  Guernseys,  is  fortu 
nate  in  having  such  an  enthusiastic  and 
practical  Guernsey  Breeder  as  Mr.  Davis. 

The  Meaker  farms  comprise  some  440 
acres  of  excellent  alfalfa  land.  They  art 
well  equipped  with  modern  barns.  There 
are  now  18  A.  R.  cows  in  the  present  herd 
of  70  head.  Mr.  Davis  expects  to  bring 
the  herd  to  100  head  of  females  in  the 
near  future. 


A  merican  Agriculturist,  February  16,  1924 


A  Well-built  Stave  Silo 
at  a  Low  Price 

If  you  want  a  good,  substan¬ 
tial,  single  wall  silo,  get  our 
new  low  prices. 

Built  of  selected  tongue  and 
grooved  stock  and  bound  with  steel 
rods.  Doors  close  tight,  open  easily. 
Convenient  door-front  ladder. 

The  result  of  many  years  of  silo 
making  experience. 
Built  by  the  makers 
of  the  famous  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silos. 

Write  now 
for  literature 

CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Boat  180,  Norwich,  N.Y. 
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WiO  Rnin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY  J 
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MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  451  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


$3.25  BOX 
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satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 
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Postpaid  on  receipt  ot  price.! 
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Keeping  The  Road  Open 

An  A .  A.  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  From  WEAF 

R.  W.  QUACKENBUSH 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIUE. 

Horse  or  Cow  bide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women), robes, 
ruga  or  gloves  when  so  ordered;  or  we 
can  make  your  hides  into  Oak  Tanned 
Harness  or  Slaughter  Solo  or  Belt  Leeth' 

•r  1  your  calfskins  Into  Shoe  Leather. 

Colors,  Gun  Metal,  Mahogany,  Russet  or 
lighter  shade.  Calfskins  tanned  in  the 
lighter  shades  of  shoe  leather,  also 
make  elegant  stand  and  table  cover*; 
great  for  birthday,  wedding  and  holi¬ 
day  gifts, 

LET  US  FIX  YOUR 
WORN  FURS 

freshen,  repair  and  reshape  them  if- 
needed.  Furs  are  eery  light  weight," 
therefore  it  would  cost  but  little  to  send  them  in  to  ns 
by  Parcel  Post  and  get  our  estimate  of  cost:  then  we 
will  hold  them  aside  awaiting  yonr  decision.  If  you  say 
c‘go  ahead, *■  very  well;  we  will  do  so  and  hold,  them 
free  of  storage  until  you  want  them.  If  yon  say  “no,** 
we  will  return  them  post-paid. 

Our  Illustrated  catalog  ana  stylo  book  combined  gives 
a  lot  of  useful  information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides.  About  our  safe  dyalng  procsss  on 
cow  and  horse  hides,  calf  and  fur  skins.  About  dressing 
fine  fur  skins  and  making  them  into  neckpieces,  mutls 
and  garments.  About  taxidermy  and  Head  Mounting; 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

S71  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

We  Tan  the  Hides 

Horse,  Cow,  Deer,  Bear,  Raccoon, 
Fox,  Muskrat,  Skunk,  and  all 
kinds  of  hides  tanned  by  special¬ 
ists  and  made  into  Auto  Robes, 
Rugs,  Coats,  Gloves,  Caps,  Vests, 
Scarfs,  Muffs,  Stoles,  etc.,  by 
expert  fur  cutters  and  tailors. 

BIG  CATALOG  FREE 

Shows  beautiful  furs  made  from 
hides;  gives  prices;  tells  how  to 
skin  animals  and  prepare  hides  for 
shipment.  More  than  50  photos 
from  living  models. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 

523  West  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

9  You  Wear  the  Furs 


°?’n.  Price 'and  assortment. 
UePt-  A.  A.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


O.  Ferris  &  Co., 


FEW  of  us  realize, 
or  ever  stop  to 
think,  of  the  vast  amount  of  food  re¬ 
quired  to  supply  the  demand  of  our  cities. 
Take  New  York,  our  largest  city.  In 
the  year  1922  there  were  consumed: 
2,187,552,149  pounds  of  cereals;  1,947,- 
195,392  pounds  of  dairy  products,  in¬ 
cluding  milk,  fresh  and  preserved,  butter, 
eggs  and  cheese;  1,438,064,289  pounds  of 
fruit;  1,162,799,993  pounds  of  vegetables; 
and  770,732,756  pounds  miscellaneous 
foods,  including  tea,  coffee,  lards  and  veg¬ 
etable  oils — these  altogether  making  the 
enormous  total  of  8,748,943,498  pounds. 

Of  Vital  Interest  to  Producer  and 
Consumer 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  according  to  the  1920 
census  had  a  population  of  105,710,620, 
over  51  per  cent,  of  which  was  urban,  we 
can  readily  realize  that  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  road  open  for  the  city’s  food 
supply  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  both 
the  city  dweller  and  the  country  producer 
upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of 
furnishing  this  food  supply. 

This  road  has  many  ramifications,  as 
over  it  passes  the  citrous  fruits  of  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Florida;  wheat  and  wheat  pro¬ 
ducts  from  Manitoba  and  other  Canadian 
provinces,  beef  from  the  Middle  West, 
potatoes  from  Maine,  pineapples  and 
onions  from  Bermuda,  as  well  as  milk 
and  other  products  from  nearby  points. 

This  road  is  also  varied  in  its  con¬ 
struction.  We  have  the  rough  and  often 
muddy  roads  of  the  remote  districts,  the 
improved  highways  built  by  the  State 
and  Nation,  the  road  with  steel  rails  and 
also  part  of  this  road  is  covered  by  our 
canals,  rivers  and  other  waterways  over 
which  is  transported  a  large  amount  of 
this  food  supply. 

Where  the  Responsibility  Lies 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  this  road 
be  kept  open  twenty-four  horns  of  the 
day,  seven  days  of  the  week  and  fifty- 
two  weeks  of  the  year  as  the  human  body 
must  have  its  three  daily  meals  in  order, 
to  work  with  the  greatest  efficiency. 
The  responsibility  for  keeping  this  road 
open  rests  on  two  factors  which  perhaps 
give  the  matter  the  least  consideration. 
One  is  the  producer  and  the  other  the 
distributor — whether  he  be  wholesaler 
or  retailer.  On  the  producer  rests  the 
responsibility  of  being  intelligently  in¬ 
formed  on  the  requirements  of  this  great 
food  supply  in  order  that  he  may  first 
produce  what  the  market  requires,  prod¬ 
uce  the  quality  that  will  insure  him  the 
best  price,  and  produce  in  such  quantities 
that  the  road  will  not  be  clogged  with  an 
over-supply,  which  must  of  necessity 
react  to  his  detriment  in  reducing  the 
sales  price,  which,  of  course,  in  turn 
reduces  the  producer’s  profit. 

Again  referring  to  the  food  supply  of 
New  York  City,  when  we  feel  that  the 
Board  of  Health  destroyed  in  1922  13,- 
155,780  pounds  of  food,  or  about  265 
carloads,  some  on  account  of  adultera¬ 
tion,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  rot  and 
fermentation,  the  responsibility  of  the 
producer  to  recognize  these  requirements 
is  very  forcibly  emphasized. 

Commodities  Should  Move  Regularly 

In  order  that  this  road  may  be  kept 
open  and  the  commodities  moving  freely 
and.  with  regularity,  one  of  the  best  moves 
that  the  producer  can  possibly  make  is  to 
connect  himself  with  the  cooperative 
organization  handling  his  particular  com¬ 
modity  in  order  that  this  combination  of 
interests  may  permit  securing  the  best 
obtainable  talent  for  moving  these  com¬ 
modities  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
producer  as  an  individual  never  has  been 
and  never  will  be  able  to  secure  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  service  which  experienced  hands 
and  brains  can  bring  to  him. 

In  order  that  the  road  may  not  be 
congested,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 


that  part  of  the  food 
supply  move  promptly, 
immediately  it  is  harvested,  while  the 
greater  portion  of  it  must  be  stored  in 
warehouses  especially  equipped,  and 
moved  out  with  the  regularity  which 
the  capacity  of  the  road  will  permit  and 
the  demands  by  our  cities  for  the  food 
supply  require. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  representatives 
of  the  producers  keep  in  closest  possible 
touch  with  the  distributors  in  order  that 
all  concerned  may  attain  the  greatest 
possible  success. 

The  distributor  has  an  equal  responsibil¬ 
ity  with  the  producer  in  their  efforts  to 
keep  this  road  continually  open  and  at 
the  same  time  filled  with  food  or  various 
kind  of  transportation  vehicles  moving 
with  regularity.  On  the  distributor  rests 
the  responsibility  of  constantly  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  production  centers  and 
advising  from  day  to  day  the  amounts 
of  commodities  necessary  for  this  ever 
disappearing  food  supply. 

On  the  distributor  also  rests  the 
responsibility  of  so  making  the  price  that 
the  ultimate  consumer  can  easily  pur¬ 
chase  the  necessary  commodities,  yet  at 
the  same  time  secure  for  himself  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  for  the  capital  invested  and 
service  rendered. 

The  Part  the  Distributor  Plays 

By  keeping  the  production  centers 
continually  advised  of  the  food  supply 
required,  the  distributor  will  naturally 
aid  in  preventing  the  road  being  ob¬ 
structed  at  the  entrance  to  the  city,  as, 
unfortunately  the  facilities  required  for 
handling  this  vast  food  supply  in  the  city 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  population,  and  frequently 
there  is  such  a  serious  jam  of  food  at  the 
city’s  entrance  that  its  effect  is  felt  far 
out  into  the  producing  centers. 

Between  the  producer  and  the  dis¬ 
tributor  comes  the  transportation  agency, 
whether  it  be  truck,  bus  lines,  railroad  or 
waterway.  These  agencies  are  at  all 
times  desirous  of  handling  the  maximum 
amount  of  business,  but  they  are  much 
better  satisfied  to  handle  a  regular  amount 
depending  on  the  season,  rather  than  a 
minimum  amount  at  one  period  and  a 
maximum  amount  at  another,  which 
means  idle  equipment  during  one  period 
and  shortageof  equipment  during  the  other. 
•  Cooperation  is  the  watchword  of  the 
day;  and  cooperation  in  its  truest  sense 
between  the  producer  and  the  distributor, 
together  with  the  various  transportation 
agencies,  will  insure  keeping  the  road 
open  for  the  city’s  food  supply  without 
interruption,  thereby  securing  a  steady 
market  for  the  producer,  a  steady  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  distributor  and  a  permanent 
source  of  food  supply  for  the  ultimate 
consumer  at  a  reasonable  price. 


FARMERS  IN  MARKETING 
BUSINESS 

IF  anyone  has  any  doubt  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  farmer  is  in  the  marketing 
business,  he  should  read  the  recent  reports 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Reports  from  over  6,000 
cooperative  associations  show  a  total 
business  in  1923  of  $1,200,000,000,  and 
this  does  not  include  4,000  other  associa¬ 
tions  not  yet  reported.  About  90  per  cent, 
of  the  associations  were  selling  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  about  10  per  cent,  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  collective  purchasing  of 
farm  supplies.  Grain  marketing  organ¬ 
izations  lead  the  list  making  up  about 
30  per  cent,  of  the  associations.  Dairy 
products  organizations  come  next  with 
22  per  cent.;  livestock  includes  14  per 
cent,  of  the  associations,  and  fruit  and 
vegetable  about  11  per  cent. 


I  can’t  farm  without  the  American 
Agriculturist. — E.  Haines,  North  Cly- 
mer,  N.  Y. 


a  Big 
Can  o§ 


By  Mail— 
Postpaid— 

on 

20  Days9 
Free  Trial 

I  want  to  prove  to 
.  ,  you  at  my  risk  that 

CORONA  is  the  greatest  healing  ointment 
that  you  have  ever  used  for  all  kinds  of  cuts, 
wounds,  sores,  etc.  on  man  or  beast. 


Just  Send  Your 
Name  and  Address 

and  I’D  send  yon  this  big  can. 
postpaid.  Use  it  for  Chapped 
Hands,  Ulcers,  Cuts,  Wonnds, 
Bruises,  Piles,  Boils,  Eczema, 
etc.— nothing  like  it  for  keeping 
the  hands  from  chafing  during 
winter  season.  Use  it  on  your 
animals  for  BarbWire  Cnts.Col- 
lar  Boils, Cracked  Hoofs  GreaBe 
Heel.SoreTeats,  Caked  Udders, 
etc.,  then  if  after  20  days'  free 
trial  you  are  convinced  it  is  the 
best  healing  preparation  yon 
ever  U3ed— then  send  me  660 
in  full  payment.  If  yon  are 
not  satisfied  after  giving  it  a 
trial  —  don’t  pay  me  a  cent. 
I  let  you  be  the  judge.  Send 
name  and  address  today  for 
this  big  20-DAY  FEEE  TRIAL 
CAN. 

C.  C.  PBILUPS,  "The  Coreas  Oso" 

THE  CORONA  MF6.  CO. 

1 X  Corona  Block,  KENTON,  O. 

Nors-^If  you  have  used  Corona  and 
druggist  cannot  aocoly  yon  and 
yon  prefer Jaraer  can,  order  direct 
from  ad.  20  oz.  can  postpaid  *1.25. 


Get  this  Val¬ 
uable  FEED 
BOOK  FREE 

Written  by  Savage 
and  Maynard,  well- 
known  feed.ng 
authorities.  Gives 
unbiased,accurate 
information  on  value  of 
minerals  as  a  supplement  to  feed  for 
all  livestock.  Actual  figures  prove 
every  claim  and  letters  from  users  of 
U-COP  CO  Special  Steam  Bone  Meal 
for  Cattle  and  MARO-MEAL  for  Hogs 
show  both  feeds  big  money  makers. 

They  contain  all  the  minerals  animals  need 
for  health  and  growth  —  without  expensive 
useless  drugs  or  filler.  Open  fonnuL  tells 
exactly  what  you  get,  and  big  production 
enables  us  to  save  you  money.  Our  prices 
f.  o.  b.  factory  are  about  half  what  you  pay 
for  other  mineral  feeds: 

500  lbs.  $15;  %  ton  $27.50;  ton  $50 

_ Prompt  hipment. 

NMHHHa  Order  today  from 

Cuop.G.L.F.  EXCHANGE 
jJIpPBp  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

f  j*  or  mail  the  coupon  to 

— “ - ® - "I  United  Chemical  and 

Organic  Products  Co. 
1102S.  Marshfield  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Send  free  Book  “I 
for  Farm 


Name  - 
Address. 


2/ 


HEAVES 


Is  your  horse  afflicted? 
Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
One  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 
tpver  SO  years’  sale 


NEWTON’S 


aA  Veterinary's  Compound 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs. 
Worm  Expeiler,  Conditioner. 
Indigestion,  Heaves,  Coughs, 
„  'Distemper.  65e  and  $1.25 
Most  for  cost  cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid. 
The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


125  Acres  with  Private  Lake 
100  Poultry,  10  Cattle,  Horses 

Hogs,  75  bu.  oats,  300  bu.  potatoes,  100  bu.  com 
vegetables,  tools,  implements  included  to  settle  affairs- 
prosperous  district  near  towns  and  cities;  level  loamy 
fields,  brook-watered  pasture,  valuable  woodlot;  50  apple 
trees:  good  7-room  house,  garage,  60-ft  bam,  poultry 
bouse.  Owner  unable  operate;  $3,900  takes  all,  only 
•$’,600  needed.  See  picture  and  details  page  14.  Big 
Illus.  Bargain  Catalog  money-making  farms  best 
sections  United  States.  Copy  free.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY,  150R  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

BARREN  COWS^I 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Prevent  this  by  using  ABORNO. 
Easily  administered  by  hypodermic  syr¬ 
inge.  Kill*  abortion  germs  quickly  with¬ 
out  harming  cow.Writeforbookletwith 
letter*  from  user*  and  full  detail* 
of  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

ABORNO  LABORATORY 
11  Jeff  St,  Lancaster,  Wia,  • 
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The  early  bird  catches  the  worm,  so  does  the  early  chick 
lay  the  high  price  egg  in  the  fall  and  winter. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

New  York  State  Certified  Breeders  of  high  yearly  egg  yields.  Producers 
of  fancy  large  white  eggs,  which  bring  premium  prices,  means  greater 
profits.  Early  orders  have  preference  for  best  shipping  dates.  Catalogue 
sent  on  request,,  which  tells  of  our  letter  methods  of  incubating  resulting 
in  stronger  chicks.  Advise  stock  preferred,  whether  all  certified  breeding 
stock  desired,  or  Grade  A  and  B  mated  to  certified  males. 

GENESEE  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM,  -  L,  H.  ROBINSON,  -  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 
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YEAR 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we  will  prove  to  you 
IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD  BE  HATCHING  THEM. 

FLOCKS  PURE  BRED.  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have  pleased  thousands 
of  customers.  We  hatch  13  Varieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St„  F0ST0R1A,  OHIO 


1,000,000  BETTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Varieties  Prices  on: —  59  100  300  500  *,000 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  $7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas, 

Black  Mlnorcas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds.  8.00  15.00  43.00  72.00  140.00 

White  Wyandottes .  8.50  16.00  47. 00  £5.00  145.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  9.50  18,00  53.00  85.00  165.00 

Buff  Mlnorcas .  12.00  23.00  66.00  . 

Mixed  Chicks,  810  per  100  straight;  heavy  breeds,  S12  per  100.  Postpaid  to  your  door. 
100 % li ve d eli very  guaranteed.  i_at  hedlromhea  ylaying,  purelredi  oe  s.  BankRe:- 
erence.  Order  rig /it  Irom  this  Ad  with  lull  remittance.  Circular  free.  Member  I. B.C.  A. 

Box  61,  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY, 


CHICKS 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

From  Selected,  heavy  laying  flocks.  Produced  by  men  of 
many  years  experience. 

Varieties  Prices  on  59 

White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns .  §7.00 

Anconas . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Black  Mlnorcas . 

Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Reds .  8.50 

Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds . .  9-00 

Mixed  Chicks,  Heavies . . .  6.50 

Mixed  Chicks,  Lights . . „  5.50  _ 

Order  right  from  this  Ad.  Bank  Reference.  Free  Catalog.  Only  17  hours  from  New  A  ork. 

Chicks  will  come  safely. 

NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  A,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$61.75 

7.50 

14.00 

66.50 

8.00 

15.00 

71.75 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

9.00 

17.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

400,000  CHICKS 

BIG,  STRONG,  FLUFFY  CHICKS  hatched  from  well  bred  and  well  kept,  heavy  laying 

hens  insuring  good  growth  and  PROFITS.  _ „ 

Varieties  Prices  on  50  1°0  500  1000 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns .  $7.00  $13  $62.50  $120 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas .  8.00  1 5  72.50  140 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  8.50  16  77.50  .... 

Silver  Wyandottes .  9.50  18  87.50  170 

Mixed,  S12  per  100  straight.  „  _  , 

Postpaid.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Best  Bank 
Reference.  You  take  no  chance.  Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Assn. 
MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  6',  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 


S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


LEGHORNS  WINTER  LAYING 

/9t  TIV  How  we  produce  them  is  told  in  full  in 
GniA  OUR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

BLACK  &  WHITE  POULTRY  CO.  Box  A,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

The  World’s  Champion  Egg  Producers.  Big,  strong  chicks 
from  our  own  foundation  flocks  representing  7  j  ears  of 

progressive  breeding  for 
heavy  egg  production 
and  fine,  lar~e,  sym¬ 
metrical  Hrds.  Buy 
MARION  CHICKS 
and  win.  Also  limited 
number  Barr^  1  T  ocks, 
R.  1.  Reds.  Frown  Leehorns 
from  fine  utility  Range  stock. 
Cireulir  Free. 

THE  MARION  HATCHERY, 
R.  D.  6,  Box  7,  Marion,  O. 


GlftRIWN  CHICKS 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 

Strickler’s  Tancred-Barron  Large  Type 
ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pens  headed  by  Tanered  285-egg  line  cock¬ 
erels  and  Lady  Storrs  271-egg  line  cocks  and 
cockerels,  ma.ed  to  hens  bred  for  extra  heavy 
iegg  production.  Pr’ces:  $18  per  100;  $52  per 
1300;  $85  per  500;  $160  per  1000  by  Special 
'  Delivery  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  100%  Live 
Deliv.ry  Gu.ranx  ed.  10%  books  ord-r 
any  week  after  February  15th. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  of  incubation 

_  from  high-claus  bred- 

to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  iSc  each;  W  ite, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  15a  each;  Broiler  chicks, 
1 2c  ea  h.  Safe  delivery  guarantee-!  by  p.epaid 
parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


UTILITY  AND  FANCY  CHICKS 

We  have  had  20  years  experience  breeding  and  show¬ 
ing  standard  breeds  of  j>ou)try.  Licensed  A.  P.  A. 
poultry  judge  on  all  varieties.  Can  furnish  both  utility 
and  exhibition  chicks  of  practically  all  standard  varieties. 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  Information  and  prices, 
•rde 


Discount  on  early  orders. 

Cos  lozlon  u  ciery,  761  S  Si,, 


C  oshoeton,  r  hio 


ALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rooks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Bred  for  business  from  un¬ 
restricted  farm  range  stock  which  insures  vitality. 
Hatches  every  week.  Prices  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  Longenecker.Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

50c  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  Black  Giants  are  the  most 
profitable  chickens  you  could  raise — and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  black  giants  you  can  buy.  America's  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely  large  eggs 
Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest,  market  fowl.  We  s~ll 
chicks  and  eggs — by  buying  ehleks  you  are  sure  of  100% 
chickens.  Prices;  25  chicks  $15.  50  chicks  $27. 

100  chicks  $50.  Send  for  booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay 
order  from  ad. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARMS  HATCHERY 
721  Neilson  Street  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Try  our  vigorous,  lively  chicks  from  Brecl- 
to-lay  and  exhibition  hens.  They  will 
make  you  money  for  they  have  the  quality 
and  the  egg  laying  habit  bred  in  them.  A 
trial  will  convince  you.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Leghorns.  Big  illustrated  catalog 
free.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices 
right.  Prepaid.  Reference,  Commercial 
Bank. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A, 


Holgate,  Ohio 


mum 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD  PURE  BRED. 


Moss’s  Chicks  have  proven  to  be 
leaders  in  their  field.  Read  testimonials  of  our  customers. 
In  fact  we  deliver  Fancy  Chicks  at  Utility  Prices.  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas.  Reds,  Orpingtons,  JERSEY  GIANTS 
and  Brahmas.  Immediate  delivery.  Low  prices.  Superior  Service. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  on  request. 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  Box  A-l,  MORRIS  PLAINS,  NEW  JERSEY 


BREEDERS-CHICKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt,  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barrerl  Roc1  s,  °.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Ler  horns.  Catalog 
free.  Riverdaie  Poultry  Farm,  Box  565,  Riverdaie,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  £*“£££ 

We  guarantee  every  chick.  Free  range,  hand 
culled  flocks  of  highest  vitality.  Write  for 
catalog.  You  will  be  pleased  with  our  offer. 

Ransom  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Geneva,  Ohio 


Why  the  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  Is  Our  Choice 

( Continued  from  page  160 ) 

dwelling  houses  and  all  farm  buildings, 
an  electric  water  system  and  many  other 
things  which  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  Leghorns. 

Our  incubator  capacity  is  1,500  eggs 
and  is  run  from  March  1  to  July  1  and 
supplies  us  with  our  own  chicks  and  a 
nice  profit  from  the  sale  of  day-old  chicks. 
As  the  need  has  become  very  popular  with 
both  city  and  farm  keepers  we  never  have 
enough  pullets  to  supply  the  fall  demand, 
from  which  we  get  a  neat  sum.  Our 
broilers  bring  top  quotations,  last  sum¬ 
mer  selling  for  75c  per  lb.  and  we  notice 
a  difference  of  at  least  two  weeks  in  their 
maturity  and  much  saving  of  feed  over 
the  heavier  breeds.  As  our  hens  are  large 
for  the  breed  we  find  a  ready  market  for 
them  among  choice  customers  who  always 
compliment  us  on  the  quality  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  meat.  This  same  quality  and 
sweetness  is  also  very  noticeable  in  the 
broilers.  Above  all  these  good  qualities 
is  the  one  for  which  the  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  is  most  noted,  that  is 
their  ability  to  produce  quantities  of 
large  white  eggs  which  always  find  a 
ready  market  in  New  York  City  at  a 
premium  over  the  brown  eggs  of  the 
larger  breeds. 

With  all  these  good  points  in  their 
favor  added  to  the  beauty  of  their  bright 
eyes,  red  combs,  and  pure  white  plumage, 
we  can  find  nothing  but  praise  for  them 
and  consider  them  the  best  breed  whether 
in  a  back  lot  or  on  a  large  commercial 
plant.  They  certainly  have  been  money 
makers  for  us  and  think  no  one  can  make 
a  mistake  in  choosing  them  as  their 
breed.  We  are  proud  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
breeders  and  their  increasing  popularity 
has  been  very  gratifying  to  us  inasmuch 
as  we  know  it  has  been  well  earned  and 
deserved  by  so  industrious  a  breed. 


THE 


ADVANTAGES  OF  BUY¬ 
ING  BABY  CHICKS 

Wr.  L.  Dickson 

THE  day  old  baby  chick  business  has 
come  to  stay,  being  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  whole  poultry 
industry.  Large  and  small  hatcheries  are 
springing  up  in  every  section.  Many,  of 
these  hatcheries  belong  to  baby  chick 
associations  that  insist  that  they  furnish 
their  customers  with  good,  strong,  healthy 
pure-breed  chicks  The  large  hatcheries 
are  able  to  produce  chicks  that  are  from 
high  producing  flocks  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
They  buy  only  fresh  eggs  from  flocks  that 
they  have  inspected  and  found  free  from 
disease.  They  use  mammoth  incubators 
and  have  expert  operators,  all  of  these 
factors  aim  to  produce  high  quality  chicks 
and  larger  hatches  at  the  least  possible 
cost.  There  is  bound  to  be  keen  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  baby  chick  business  and  some 
of  the  unscrupulous  producers  will  offer 
poor  quality  chicks  at  reduced  prices, 
but  this  kind  is  dear  at  any  price. 

We  must  be  willing  to  pay  for  good 
quality  and  buy  where  we  know  we  will 
get  it.  In  ordering  our  chicks  early  from 
a  good  reliable  hatchery  we  can  get  them 
at  a  time  that  enables  us  to  produce  early 
broilers  that  bring  the  highest  prices, 
and  at  the  same  time,  pullets  that 
develop  into  early  fall  and  winter  layers 
when  eggs  are  highest.  Then  again  when 
we  order  a  hundred  chicks  from  a  hatch¬ 
ery  we  get  a  hundred. 

We  have  received  chicks  that  had 
traveled  nearly  2000  miles  and  every  one 
was  right  lively  upon  opening  the  box. 
We  always  buy  from  hatcheries  that  are 
not  more  than  72  hours  away  as  the  little 


§  Oar  advanced  Quality  and  vi- 
=  tality  ptandarda  have  made 
5  Continental  Hatcherlee  to  re- 
5  moat  in  the  Industry.  We  are 
?  now  offering:  In  addition  a 
~  Pedigreed  Baby  Chick  Service 
5  of  greatest  importance  to  our 
=  customers.  If  interested, 
2  write  us  at  our  General  Offices. 


Pedigreed 

Baby 

Chicks 

(CONTINENTAL! 

i  Pedigreed  Baby  Chicks  are  a  plus  value  to  you.  Continental  j§ 
S  Hatcheries  in  different  localities  for  convenience  in  shipping  g 
»  under  an  intelligent  centralized  administration  makes  order-  * 
•j  Ing  easy.  Chicks  shipped  P.  P.  Paid.  Live  arrival  Guar&n-  m 
=  teed.  We  are  members  of  International  Baby  Chick  A3soci-  m 
s  ation.  Our  handsomely  Illustrated  Baby  Chick  Sales  Book  ia  5 
s  too  good  to  miss.  It  I*  FREE  to  you.  Read  the  human  mter-  £ 
s  est  story  of  Conti  V.  Chix.  It  is  chock-full  of  convincing  £ 
9  facta.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  Book22j. 

CONTINENTAL  1 
HATCHERIES  | 

General  Office3  s 

Springfield,  Ohio  | 

Hatcheries  at:  Washington,  ^ 
Ga.;  Valdosta,  Ga.;  Gon-  s 
sales,  Texas;  Memphis,  - 
Tenn.;  Polo,  Ill.;  Hamilton,  ~ 
Ont.;  Ow^tro,  N.Y.;  Plain-  ? 
field,  N.  J.;  Toledo,  Ohio  ? 
.and  elsewhere 

3illilniuinl;aniiili!ii0niiilil»inniiul!ilaia 


‘DISTINCTIVE  CHICKS  FROM 

QUALIFIED  BREEDING  FLOCKS”' 

From  free-range  flocks  of  heavy  layers 
headed  by  choice  males  of  America’s  fore-  41 
most  strains;  Tanered  and ‘‘Belle  of  Jersey”  n 
W.  Leghorns,  Thompson  and  Holterman  Bd. 
Rocks,  Wilburtha  W.  Rocks,  Martin  and 
Mattison  Wyandottes,  Owen  and  Sked  R.  I.  *i 
Reds,  Sheppard  Anconas.  Most  profitable — 
not  expensive.  Patches  every  week. 

Write  for  unique,  bcautjjlulh^iUustrated  catalog 

R0SEM9NT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Drawer  14,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co..  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 


J 


HARDY  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Hatched  from  pure  bred,  heavy  laying 
hens  on  free  range.  White,  Brown  & 
Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  50 — S7;  100 
— S13;  500— S62;  1000— S120. 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  50 — S8;  100 — 
$15:  500—572;  1,000—5140.  White 
Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minor- 
eas,  50— SS.50;  100—516;  500—577; 
1,000—5150. 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Silver  Wyandottes,  50 — $9;  100 
— S17;  $500— SS2;  1,000—5100. 

Order  right  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance.  Bank  Reference. 

KNOX  HATCHERY,  Box  51,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

PURE  BARRON  ENGLISH  STRAIN  out  of  im¬ 
ported  birds  with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  n  a  year. 
3000  breeders  on  free  farm  ranre;  vaccinated,  butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March.  April  and  May  deli/erv. 
Capacity  12,000  a  week.  First  batch  February  11 
My  book  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”  SI  or 
sent  with  ail  510  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  41,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


Husky 
livable 
chaps, 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  iarm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  RoC  s.  Sent 
prepaid,  100%  li  e  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circulars.  “All  that  is  new  in  Poi  ltry’” FREE. 
GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 
—  “ 


VITALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

BETTER  HATCHED, 
HIGHEST  QUALITY,  PURE  BRED. 

Vitality  chicks.  Hatched  from  heavy  laying, 
Hogan-tested,  healthy  hens  and  sent  to  you  by 
special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  sar< 
and  live  delivery  guaranteed,  10% books  orders 
for  any  week  after  February  12. 

Per  100  600  100C 
S.C.  Wh.  ,Br,  Buff  Leghorns  -  $16  $72  $140 
Barred  Rocks,  R. I. Reds,  Anconas  17  82  160 

White  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas  -  18  87  1-L 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


SUNSHINE 


BABY  CHICKS 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  $7.00  $13  $62.60  $120 
r.  Leghorns  7.50  14  67.50  130 

"  8.00  15  72.60  140 

8.50  16  77.60  160 

7.00  13  62.60  120 

6.00  11  62.50  100 


SUNCHIX 


S.  C.  Br.  Leg. 

Barred  Roi  ks  - 
Wh.  Wyandottes  - 
Heavy  Asso:  ted  -  - 

Light  Assorted  -  -  —  —  - 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  delivery 
guaianteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are  success  to 
tf  ousands  of  our  customers  everywhere,  these 
chicks  are  bred  from  pure  vigorous  free  range 
parents  stock.  Hatched  with  highest  type  ot 
modern  incubator.  Order  right, from  this  ad. 

HATCHERY, DALMATIA.  PA. 


TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS  exclusively,  extra  fine.  Healthy  April 
chicks  $20  per  too.  May  $18,  June  $15.  2 S% 

books  your  order.  Safe  delivery.  Prepaid  parcel  post 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Males  for  breeders  55 
each.  FEED’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  CLYDE,  N._Y 

White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

and  eggs  from  high  record  breeders  on  range:  proven 
wiDter  egg  producers.  Our  chicks  live  and  do  so  at  » 
profit  Yarmond  Poultry  Farm,  Vanderburg,  -N. 
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fellows  will  need  food  at  the  end  of  this 
time.  We  save  a  lot  of  work  and  care  by 
buying  our  baby  chicks  and  we  have 
excellent  results  in  our  flocks  by  their 
purchase- 

SUNFLOWERS  FOR  WINTER 
EGGS 

fT,HE  most  successful  year  we  ever  had 
A  with  old  hens  was  when  we  had  over 
an  acre  of  land  planted  with  sunflowers 
between  hills  or  in  the  drills  with  other 
crops,  to  the  detriment  of  none  of  them. 
We  had  enough  sunflower  heads  to  feed 
the  hens  and  chickens  two  bushels  a 
day  for  six  weeks,  during  September  and 
October.  Young  stock  are  not  so  fond 
of  them  as  hens,  who  eat  them  voraciously. 

I  had  read  that  sunflowers  contain 
more  feather-making  material  than  any¬ 
thing  else  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
this  for  the  old  hens  were  all  feathered  out, 


Merit  Brought  Their  Fame 


To  be  “Quality”  a  chick  must  come  from  breeding  flocks  time  to  breed, 
known  heavy  layers,  and  kept  unrestricted  in  surroundings  that  promote 
constitutional  vigor.  , 

To  “Omlitv”  a  chick  must  receive  the  benefit  of  skillful,  experienced 
hatching  tS  coupled  with  the  chick’s  own  inherent  vitality,  leads  to  ch.cks  that  live,  grow  lay  and  pay 
Our^hicks  are  from  HiUpot  Record  Layers.  They  get  life  through  HiUpot  Standardized 
Methods  of  Hatching.  Hence  they  are — HiUpot  QUALI7  7  Chicks. 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS  REDS  WYANDOTTES 

Sent  anywhere  within  1200  miles  of  our  hatcheries  with  the  guarantee  that 
full  count  will  reach  you  safely  and  ali\e.  Immense  annual  production  of 
2,000,000  assures  your  order  when  you  want  it. 


“QUALITY  CHICKS,”  our  1924  Catalogue  is  prov- 
>  ing  worth  money  to  many  chick  buyers.  But 
we’ll  send  it  to  you  FRE-E-.  Write  for  it  today. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


Chicks  that  carry 
the  blood  of  winners 

Entries  of  Kerr  pullets  in  the 
Third  Vineland  International 
Egg-Laying  Contest  finished 
second  and  seventh  in  the  list 
of  Highest  Individual  Rec¬ 
ords.  These  birds  from  our 
breeding  farm  represent  the 
stock  from  which  we  breed 
headers  for  our  Special  Mat-  * 
ings  laying  flocks. 


Kerr's  Special  Matings  Chicks 
carry  the  blood  of  America's 
greatest  laying  families. 
Their  great  vigor  is  the  result 
of  constantly  infusing  heavy 
producing  lines  with  sturdy, 
pure-bred  flocks.  No  light- 
forced  pullets — no  inbreeding. 

You  could  not  produce  chicks 
of  this  quality  at  anywhere 
near  their  low  cost.  100  per 
cent  delivery  by  mail  guar¬ 
anteed.  We  will  refund  or  re¬ 
place  any  losses  in  delivery. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  Kerr's 
Chick  Book  No.  10.  It  gives 
the  reasons  why  Kerr’s  Guar¬ 
anteed  Chicks  are  preferred 
by  large  and  small  poultry 
raisers.  Write  to-day — it  is 
now  ready  for  mailing. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn,) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  FOR  PROFIT 

9  Pure  Bred  and  Carefully  Developed 
for  Highest  Production.  We  own  our 
own  Hatchery  and  have  personal 
charge  of  the  entire  business.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad  with  full  remit¬ 
tance.  We  allow  5%  discount  when 
orders  are  placed  2 1  days  or  more  before  chicks  are  wanted. 

Per  100  Per  500  Per  1000 


White  Leghorns .  513.00  502.50  5120.00 

Barred  Rocks .  15.00  72.50  140.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Wyandottes .  18.00  87.50  170.00 


Also,  we  oSer  Buff  Orpingtons.  $20  per  100;  Brown 
Leghorns,  514  per  100;  Columbian  Rocks,  S22  per  100; 
Black  Minorcas,  SIS  per  100.  100%  Live  Delivery. 

Postpaid.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Reference:  Cur- 
Wensville  Nat’!  Bank,  Curwensvtlle,  Penn. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES  Box  214,  Grampian,  Penn. 


had  red  combs  and  began  to  lay  the  first 
part  of  November,  outlaying  the  early 
pullets.  The  latter  also  grew  their  last 
feathers  very  quickly. 

The  sunflower  field  joined  the  hen 
yards  and  the  heads  were  picked  in  two 
large  pails  and  tossed  over  the  fence. 
We  have  plenty  of  fertilizer,  which  is 
necessary  to  do  this.  We  apply  the 
barnyard  manure  before  plowing,  the 
litter  from  hen-houses  before  harrowing 
and  put  clear  hen  manure  in  the  drills 
before  planting.  To  get  large  sunflowers, 
they  must  have  a  great  amount  of  suste¬ 
nance. 

Another  way  to  feather  out  hens 
quickly  is  to  feed  all  the  green-cut 
bone  they  will  eat.  Our  method  this 
winter  has  been  to  put  about  30  pounds 
of  butcher’s  waste  in  a  washboiler  in  the 
forenoon,  together  with  two  pails  of 
barley  (on  top)  and  yi  cup  of  salt.  This 
cooks  until  we  go  to  bed  and  is  warm  in 
the  morning  for  their  breakfast.  This 
quantity  is  enough  for  450  birds  and 
makes  over  five  pails  of  feed.  There  is 
always  some  corn  left  in  the  litter  for  the 
birds  to  scratch  for.  Some  kind  of  green 
feed  is  fed  at  11  A.M. — Addie  Graves. 


LIVE  STOCK  SALES  DATES 

Guernseys 

May  15 — National  Guernsey  Sale,  Chi¬ 
cago  Guernsey  Farm,  Hinsdale,  HI. 
June  12 — Louis  Mcl.  Merryman’s  Semi- 
Annual  Sale,  Timonium,  Md. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CO  OPERATIVE  POULTRY 
CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  POULTRY  PAYS  BIGGER  PROFITS 

A  co-operative  organization  of  247  poultry  keepers  of  New  York 
State.  Catalogue  now  ready. 

Leading  article  of  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  head  of  the  Poultry  Dept,  of 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agr.  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Gives  list  of  members,  breed  kept,  incubator  capacity,  number  of  the 
different  grades  of  chicks  for  sale,  and  other  information.  Your  copy 
is  free  for  the  asking. 

M.  C.  PORTER,  Sec.,  Box  79,  RODMAN,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


BIG,  FLUFFY,  FULL-O-PEP 


Varieties  Prices  on: 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns .  $3.50 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Bib. 

Minorcas . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  . 

Eggs  for  hatching,  one-half  price  of  Chicks.  100%  livejurival  guaranteed. 
Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  save  time. 

Quick  delivery.  Free  Catalog. 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  B-6, 


from  healthy  laying  hens  of  best  strains 
on  free  range. 

25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.50 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.50 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

82.50 

7.75 

15.25 

30.00 

147.50 

Prepaid. 
Ref.,  Huron  Co.  Banking  Co. 

NORWALK,  OHIO 


ADA  CHICKS 


In  the 
Order 


SO 

100 

300 

500 

57.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

8.00 

15.00 

43.00 

72.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

75.00 

6.00 

11.00 

32.00 

53.00 

in  Buff 

Orpingtons.  Reference: 

MORE  THAN  WORTH  THE  MONEY 

PURE  BRED  AND  CAREFULLY  SELECTED 

Pure  bred  chicks.  Free  range  stock,  Hogan  testel,  called  and  carefully  mated, 
poultry  business  over  20  years.  Our  heavy  home  trade  is  proof  of ’oar  reliability 
from  this  ad  and  get  good  chicks  when  you  want  them. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  (PREPAID)  ON  25 

LEGHORNS  (White,  Brown,  Black.  Buff) . 53.75 

ROCKS  (Barred,  White,  Buff)  ANCONAS, 

REDS  (3.  &R.  C.) .  4.25 

WYANDOTTE 3  (Wh.&SU.)  BLK.  MINORCAS  4.50 
ALL  BREEDS  (Mixed  in  each  uox)  .  3.25 

Also  can  furnish  limited  number  Tancred  White  Leghorns,  also  Trippl  shorn  Strain  .  _ 

First  National  Bank,  Ada,  Ohio.  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  D  (18  hours  irom  New  York),  ADA,  OHIO. 

HIGH  BRED— HATCHED  RIGHT,  350.000  for  1924.  ATHENEON 
S  TRAINS  INSURE  big,  husky  chicks  from  healthy,  heavy  laying, 
free  range,  culled  flocks.  That’s  why  our  customers  RE-ORDER. 
VARIETIES  PRICES  ON 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns  and  Rose  Comb  Brown 

Leghorns .  $6-75 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  and  Anconas.  .  . . 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Silver  Campines 
Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds.  $12.00  per  100:  Light  Breeds.  $10.00  i 
LI  YE  DELI  v  ER  Y  G  JAR  AN  TEED.  Catalog  free. 

NO  W  from  this  ad.  Get  them  when  wanted. 

ATHENS.  OHIO 


CHICKS 


•  A 

Ms&ea, 

X  Ch.L'ck.s 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.75 

$13. 

$62. 

$123. 

7.75 

15. 

72. 

143. 

9.25 

18. 

85. 

170. 

1 


POSTPAID.  100% 

Ref.  Athens  National  Bank.  ORDER 


ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Dept.  F, 


BABY  CHICKS 


Holsteins 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Over  a  million  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  since  1917  without  a  dis¬ 
satisfied  customer.  Our  breeding 
flocks  are  carefully  culled  and  kept 
on,  free  range,  Insuring  big,  husky, 
vigorous  Chicks  that  are  easy  to 
raise.  Interesting  catalog  free. 

Wayne  Poultry  Farms  Wooster,  Ohio 


March  4 — Lancaster,  Pa.,  R.  D.  5,  H.  E. 

Burkholder,  Dispersal. 

March  6 — Richland,  Pa.,  M.  H.  Bennetch, 
Annual  Spring  60-day  Retest  Guaran¬ 
tee  Sale. 


Wishing  the  American  Agriculturist 
further  and  greater  success,  I  am,  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Patterson,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 


p  A  DV  P LI  C  For  those  who  want 

I  U  i  1  IL/IVij  something  better  than 
“Just  chliks.”  Best  blood  lines.  Flojks  all  de.  eloped 
and  culled  under  our  direction.  ShepDard's  Anconas; 
Parks’  and  Thompson's  Barred  Roeks;  Barron,  Tanored 
and  Wyckoff  Leghorns;  Fishel's  White 
Rocks.  Also  hi  hly  bred  strains  of  White 
ana  Bull  Orpingtons,  R.  I.  Beds  and 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wjandottes. 

Postpaid.  V'<>%  live  deliver/.  Prices 
reasonable.  Ad>appears  every  other  week. 

Write  for  new  catalog  and  iirice  list. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY,  Box  90,  ELIDA,  OHIO 


ten  years  experience 

In  Producing  Hi  jh  Quality  Chicks 

We  have  been  building  a  chick  business  for 
over  ten  years,  on  the  basis  of  fair  and 
honest  dealing.  We  have  increased  every 
year  as  a  result.  Flocks  have  open  range. 
Carefully  bred  for  production.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  All  popular  breeds. 
Prices  right.  Booking  orders  now.  Write 
today  to  avoid  disappointment.  We  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  stay  and  wiil  handle  year  order  on  that  basis. 
Reference,  Central  Natl.  Bank,  York,  Pa.  A 
postal  will  bring  you  full  information. 

park  view  egg  farm,  bo-  12. _ dover,  pa. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
BE  SURE  TO  MENTION  THE 

American  Agriculturist 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  paper 
since  1860. — H.  V.  N.  Garrelson,  R.  D. 
No.  3,  Somerville,  N.  Y. 


OOLEY’S 


BABY  CHICKS 


[»' 

My  8  Pure  Breeds  at  popular  prices  are  sure 
profit- tetters.  Credited  flocks.  Send  for 
catalogue  A.  A. 

DO  IT  NOW 

ELDEN  E.  COOLEY,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

I! 


PRIZE  WINNING  CHICKS 

Every  flock  iscarefullv  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our  flocks 
have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows.  All 
popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to  Holly¬ 
wood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred,  of 
course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  what  you  an  get  for  the  money. 

NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  332-C,  IY!T,  VERNON,  OHIO 


750,000  CHICKS 


$10.00  PER 
100  AND  UP 

cared  for  to  produce 


1000 

5120 

140 


Select,  culled  flocks  of  heavy  layers  on  free  range  and  properly 
■vigorous,  sturdy  emeus. 

Varieties  25  50  100 

White,  Bro  vn  &  Buff  Leghorns.  Anconas .  $3.75  57  $13 

White  &  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  4.25  8  15 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.00  9  17 

Buff  Minorcas,  Sil  ver  Laced  Wyandottes .  6.00  11  20 

Mixed .  3.50  6  11 

Postpaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

Bank  references.  Circular  Free. 

TRI-STATE  HATCHERTES  Box  SIO  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


500 

$62 

72 

82 


52  100 


BABY  CHICKS 


FROM  PURE  BRED  HEAVY 
THAT  WILL  GROW  II 


Prices  on; 


Varieties 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns. 

S.  C.  Block  Leghorns,  Anconas . 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  R.  C.  Reds.  Blk.  Minorcas . 

Wh.  Wyandots,  extraquality,  Barron  White  Leghorns. . 

Whit3  Minorcas.  Extra  quality,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

Mixed  Chicks . 

25  YEAR 3  HATCHING,  20  YEARS  SHIPPING  CHICKS  enables  us  to  supply  you  with 
the  very  BEST.  All  hatched  in  our  own  Hatchery.  Postpaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaran¬ 
teed.  A  Hatch  each  week  from  March  1st  to  Sept.  1st.  Order  from  this  Ad.  SAVE  TIME' 
Thereisnorisk.  Reference;  Farmers^State  Bank.  Free  Ill,  Catalog.  Only  18hours  from  New  York. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  -  -  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

57.00 

7.50 
8.00 

8.50 

10.00 

5.75 


LAYING  FLOCKS 
TO  MONEY 

100 

500 

1,000 

$13.00 

S62.00 

$120. or 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

15.00 

72,00 

140.00 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

19.00 

11.00 

55.00 

100.00 

LOOK 

CHICKS 

REALVALUE 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  our 
“Baby  Chiok  Book.’’  It’s  FREE. 
Don’t  delay,  write  fonyour  copy  today. 

THE  VAN  WERT  RCTCHERttS.  Route  E-4,  Van  Wert.Ohio 

Member  International  Baby’ Chick  Assn. 

HARTW1CK  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Profit  makers  by  nature.  They  are  bred 
/  -itl  from  carefully  selected  fowls  and  all  hens 
/  - ’  y  are  mated  with  certified  roosters,  certified 
y*  by  the  New  York  State  Cooperative  Certi- 

/  ‘fi\  fication  Assoc.,  thereby  guaranteeing  a  rec- 
/  a!  ;  1  ognized  standard  of  perfection.  Write  for 
(V-  ,  .  y  catalog  and  price  list.  References.  Hartwick 

1 yy  /  National  Bank  and  Prof.  Jamas  E.  Rice. 

Tag; A  /  Poultry  Dent .  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 

ITYf  N.Y.  HARTWICK  HATCHERY.  Inc., 

Dept.  D.  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 

jaBABY CHICKS 

From  free  range,  pure  bred  stock.  White 
Aa'V  H  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rooks  and 
R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  our  price  list  and 
circular  quick.  Ref.  First  National  Bank. 

Clinton  Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Box  D-52,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tell*  why  the  BLAGK 
LEGHORN  ia  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth. 
Write  today.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A.  PittatowD.  N.  J. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE— Chicks.  $14  per  100  up.  Eggs. 
$6.00  per  100  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  e:  hibiMon.  31st-year. 
Buy  from  a  specialist,  it _pays.  illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

BOWDEN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  Mansfield,  O. 

f  UIY  Barred  Rocks  15e;  Reds  16c;  White  Leghorns  13c; 

UHIA  mixed  He.  Reduced  on  500 lots  100%  guaranteed. 

Order  from  udvfftisement,  Circular.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

iJoii  t  buy  a  rod  of  Pence,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing,  or  Paint  until  you  write  for 
this  big  Bargain  Book  and  see  how  I’ve  pounded  down  prices — see  how  much  money  you  can 
save — see  what  wonderful  values  I  am  offering  this  year  and  remember 


For  over  35  years  I  have  been  saving  my  customers  NEARLY  1/3  the  usual  retail  prices.  My  plan  of 
dealing  savesyou  every  unnecessary  expense-only  one  small  manufacturer’s  profit  is  added  to  factory 
cost— you  save  the  difference— this  means  a  clear  saving  of  several  dollars  on  even  a  small  order. 

Saved  Nearly  One  Half  Saved  $20.00  on  Paint 

“Received  my  order  and  am  more  than  pleased.  “I  just  oainted  my  house  with  Wearbest 
You  sure  have  acted  fair  and  square  with  me.  It  Paint  I  Bought  from  you,— it  looks  fine.  I 
is  the  best  fence  and  best  roofing  I  ever  saw.  I  saved  about  $20.00  by  getting  the  paint 
SAVED  VERY  NEAR  ONE  HALF  on  my  order  from  you.  I  have  recommended  your  paint 
and  do  not  forget  when  I  need  more  fence  you  to  my  friends  as  the  one  best  bet.” 
will  sell  it  to  me.”  PETER  KRONA, 

E.  G.  RAMBQ,  Steubenville,  Ohio.  Stoughton,  Mass. 

- - -  — - g— you  can’t  appreciate  how  much  this  saving  means  to  you  until  you 

see  this  catalog— read  the  descriptions;  note  the  extraordinary  high  quality,  and  compare  my  prices  with  what 
you  nave  to  pay  elsewhere.  Then  you’ll  understand  why  I  get  hundreds  of  letters  like  the  above  every  day. 

Free  Book  Tells  How  You  Can  Make  Savings 

V  Like  These  With  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

■\  Just  mail  coupon  or  send  postcard  today — don’t  fail  to  get  this  Bargain  Catalog  before  you  buy — it  will 

save  you  a  *ot  money.  The  quality  of  everything  catalogued  in  this  big  Book  is  guaranteed  by  Jim 
Brown  and  everybody  knows  that  means  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  customers  always.  My  Double 
Sggijj^,  Galvanized  Fencing  can’t  be  beat — Brown’s  Carbon  Steel  Posts  last  a  lifetime  and  are  cheaper 

than  wood — Brown’s  Steel  Farm  and  Drive  Gates  have  a  reputation  second  to  none— Brown’s 
Roofing  is  a  “bear  for  wear”  and  Wearbest  Paints  are  all  their  name  implies.  I  give  you 

my  personal  guarantee  that  everything  you  buy  from  my  big 
.fjTfkL  r —  ----- -  — -  Bargain  Catalog  is  of  the  very  best  quality— it  can’t  be  beat 

=  1  at  price-  My  low  factory  prices  are  all  you  pay. 

5  Shipping  Points 

I  ship  promptly  from  my  3  big  Factories 
at  Cleveland,  O.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Ad¬ 
rian,  Mich.,  also  shipping  points  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa.  Get 
the  book  —  see  for  yourself  how  I’ve 
pounded  down  prices  this  season. 


Received  my  -shipment  of  wire  and  gates 
all  okeh,  and  am  well  pleased  with  every¬ 
thing.  We’ll  send  for  more  soon.  I 
figure  that  I  saved  about  $60.00,  accord- 
mg  to  what  I  would  have  to  pay  here.” 

NATHAN  LEGGETT, 

Boulder,  Colo. 

I  want  to  send  you  my  NEW  1924  catalog- 
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A  Chance  For  Effective  Action 

The  front  page  of  a  New  York  City  newspaper,  issue  of  February  6th,  carried  an  article  headed  as  follows: 

514,238  IN  CITY  TO  BENEFIT  BY  STATE  INCOME  TAX  CUT 

Rural  Legislators  Object  but  They  Are  Expected  to  Subside  Shortly 

The  rural  legislators  will  “subside”  unless  you  see  to  it  that  they  don’t.  Remember  that  the  reduction  of  income 

aroi  niDrrT  J?' DDnirnrv1117  thing  which  wil1  helP  farmers  in  the  tax  situation  is  TO 

TAX  ON  PROPERTY.  Here  is  the  petition  again  that  we  printed  last  week.  Already 
hundreds  are  beginning  to  come  in.  .There  should  be  thousands;  and  there  will  be  before  we  get  through.  City  folks  get 
what  they  want  because  they  make  themselves  count  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  Here  is  your  chance.  Sign  the 
petition  on  this  page,  get  other  voting  members  of  your  family  and  your  neighbors  to  sign  it,  and  send  it  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  immediately.  The  petition  follows: 

TO  THE  GOVERNOR,  THE  LEGISLATURE,  AND  TO  EVERY  OTHER 
PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  IN  STATE,  COUNTY  AND  TOWN  GOVERNMENT 
IN  THE  STATES  OF  NEW  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY 

WHEREAS,  first,  taxation  has  increased  in  this  nation  more  than  four  times  since  1913,  and  in  our  State 
and  local  governments  more  than  three  and  a  half  times,  and 

WHEREAS,  second \  this  burden  of  taxation,  particularly  for  State  and  local  governments,  falls  heaviest 
fooo  directly  on  farrners  and  farm  property,  amounting  to  16.6%  of  the  farmer’s  income  in 
1922,  stopping  agricultural  prosperity  and  fast  becoming  absolutely  insupportable,  and 

WHEREAS,  third ,  the  general  basis  of  taxation  is  INCOME  and  not  PROPERTY,  and 

WHEREAS,  fourth ,  our  national,  State  and  local  governments  have  made  little  real  progress  in  cutting 
out  unnecessary  officers,  government  departments  and  appropriation  bills  since  the  end  of  the 
World  War,  therefore  be  it  hereby 


RESOLVED 


-First,  that  we,  the  undersigned,  are  unalterably  OPPOSED  TO  THE  EXTENSION  AT 
PRESENT  OF  ALL  NATIONAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

Second ,  that  all  of  our  national  and  local  officers  should  give  immediate  attention  to  THE 
GRAVE  NECESSITY  OF  LARGE  REDUCTIONS  IN  ALL  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES, 
to  the  reduction  of  government  personnel,  to  combining  and  simplifying  government  de¬ 
partments  and  activities,  to  the  need  of  short  legislative  sessions,  to  smaller  expense  ac¬ 
counts  for  public  officials,  to  passing  fewer  laws,  and  in  short,  to  the  necessity  for  practicing 
the  same  economy  in  public  affairs  that  farmers  are  constantly  obliged  to  practice  in  the 
production  of  the  necessities  of  life.  • 

Jttion  ^TN^S^ScffoN1^"  in  CrCdit  °r  3117  °ther  Uns°und  farm  reIief  Iegis“ 

Fourth ,  that  taxation,  both  State  and  national,  be  maintained  on  all  luxuries,  as  for  example, 
chewing  gum,  tobacco,  motion  pictures,  etc. 

tax  reduction  be  made  TO  ABOLISH  DIRECT  PROPERTY  TAX.  A  REDUC¬ 
TION  OF  INCOME  TAXES  IS  NOT  SATISFACTORY.  The  farmer’s  income  is  from  his 
property  holdings  and  therefore  his  assessed  valuation,  particularly  on  paper,  is  high.  The 
reduction  of  income  taxes,  while  government  expenditures  are  still  so  high,  will  inevitably 
result  in  greater  taxes  on  property,  chiefly  FARM  REAL  ESTATE.  Signed  eventually  by 
100,000  farmers.  * 


Name.  .  .  . 

(Write  Plainly) 


. Address 

( Paste  blank  paper  to  this  petition  for  additional  names.) 


THE  correct  grades  ot  Gargoyle  Mobiloti  tor 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  and  coma 
tnercial  cars  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

How  to  B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

Read  the  BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BE’* 
Chart:  E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendation  should 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  when  freezing 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  of  Recommendations  is'compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on 
correct  automobile  lubrication. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  23,  1924 
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1924 


1923 


Tramp  labor  or  skilled  help? 

Success  in  farming  demands 
that  you  weigh  these  facts 


A 
Arc 
Arc. 
Arc. 
A 
A 

A  Arc. 
Arc 
Arc 


NAMES  OF 
AUTOMOBILES  AND 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Airier.  La  F ranee  (Mod.  19) 

“  All  Other  Models 
American  Six. . . . 

Anderson . 

Apperson  (6  cyl.) 

A  (8  cyl.). 

Atlas . . 

Auburn  (Mod.  6*63) 

"  All  Other  Models 

Autocar . 

Buick . 

Cadillac . 

Case . 

Chalmers . 

Chandler  Six.. 

Checker  Cab. . 

Chevrolet  (Mod.  FB  Sc  T) 

"  (Superior)..’. 

44  (Mod.  490).. 

44  All  Other  ModelsjArc . 

Cleveland 

Cole . 

Col'bia  (Det.)  (Cont.  Eng.) 

“  All  Other  Models 

Cunningham.... 

Davis . 

Dodge  Brothers 
Dorris  (6  cyl.). 

“  All  Other  Models 

Dort . 

Duesenberg  . 

Elc.ir  (4  cyl.) - 

"  (6  cyl.) . 

Federal  (Mod.  X*2).. 

44  All  Other  Models 
Flint 
Ford. 

Four  Wheel  Drive  (FWD) 
Franklin. 

Gardner. 

Garford  (1.L»-1H  ton).!' 

44  AH  Other  Model: 

G.  M.  C.  (Cont.  Eng.) . . 


Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

F. 

A 

BB 

A 

A. 

A 


HARD  working  dirt  farmers  could  make  an 
apparent. saving  per  gallon  by  hiring  “cheap’* 
oils.  *But  hiring  oils  that  are  unable  to  do  a 
really  good  lubricating  job  is  as  foolish  as  substituting 
shiftless  tramp  labor  for  steady  capable  help. 

The  motor  lubricated  by  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  actually 
does  accomplish  more,  just  as  you  accomplish  more 
when  assisted  by  a  capable  farm  hand.  These  facts 
show  you  why: 

(1)  Your  motor  is  entitled  to  a  lubricant 
produced  especially  for  its  needs 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  made  from  crude  oils,  selected, 
not  for  their  gasolene  yield,  but  /or  their  lubricating 
qualities  and  refined  by  processes  that  sacrifice  every¬ 
thing  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  lubricating  value. 

Wouldn’t  you  get  better  service  from  a  wagon  made 
of  selected  and  thoroughly  seasoned  wood  than  from  a 
wagon  made  of  lumber  yard  leftovers? 

(2)  No  motor  can  adjust  itself  to 
different  oil  bodies 

Day  in  and  day  out,  Mobiloil  gives 
a  standard  service,  eliminating  costly 


Address  our  nearest  branch: 

New  York  Boston  Chicago 

(Main  Office)  Portland,  Me.  St.  Louis 

Philadelphia  Springfield,  Mass.  Minneapolis 

Indianapolis  New  Haven  Pittsburgh 

Milwaukee  Albany  KansasCity,Mo, 

Rochester  Peoria  DaJlas 

Buffalo  Des  Moines  OklahomaCity 

Detroit 


delays  and  lay-ups  that  result  from  the  use  of  variable 
lubricants.  Every  batch  of  Mobiloil  is  refined,  filtered 
and  carefully  tested  before  it  is  sold.  Examine  5 
separate  gallons  of  the  same  grade  of  Mobiloil,  bought 
at  different  places  and  at  different  times.  You  will  find 
no  difference  in  body  or  characteristics. 

Yet  5  separate  gallons  of  cheap  oil  may  differ  almost 
as  much  in  characteristics  and  ability,  as  5  different 
tramp  laborers.  One  single  batch  of  poor  oil  may  cause 
serious  trouble  in  your  engine. 

(3)  Experience  first! 

Aren’t  you  always  safer  in  the  hands  of  a  specialist  ? 
For  more  than  58  years  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  has 
specialized  solely  in  lubrication.  That  is  why  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  is  superior.  That  is  why  the  Chart  is  the  ac¬ 
cepted  scientific  guide  to  correct  lubrication.  And  that 
is  why  465  automotive  manufacturers  approve  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the*Vacuum  Oil  Board  of  Engineers. 

The  Chart  is  shown  here  in  part.  If 
your  automobile  is  not  listed  in  this 
partial  chart,  see  the  complete  Chart 
which  hangs  on  the  dealer  s  walls. 
Or  write  our  nearest  Branch  for  our 
booklet  “  Correct  Lubrication.” 


All  Other  flod« 
Graham  Brother*. 

Gray. . . . . 

Hanson  Six . 

Haynes  (6  cyl.)  . 

(12  cyl.) 

H.  C.  S . 

Hudson  Super  Six . 

Hupmobile . 

International . 

Jewett . 

Iordan . . 

Kclly-Springfield. . 

Kissel . . 

Kline  . 

Lafayette .  . 

Lexington  (Cont.  Eng.) . 

44  All  Other  ModelsjArc 

Liberty . 

Lincoln . . 

Locomobile’. . 

Maccar  (l>£tonL2) 

44  (2  ton) . 

-  (3  ton  H2)  . 

"  (K.  2tf&3tfton) 

M  (4  ton  M3) . 

u  AH  Other  Models 

Mack . 

Marmon . . 

Mason . -..It 

Maxwell . 

“•  (Com’!) 

McFarlan  .... 

McLaughlin  Buick  (Can.) 

Mercer . 

Nash  (Com’l)  (Quad.) 

44  (Com’l)  (1  &  2  ton) 

All  Other  Models  Arc 
National  (Ind.)(Mod.6*31) 

44  4*  (Mod.6-51) 

44  All  Other  Models 

Oakland . 

©Idsmobilc  (4  cyl.) , 

44  (Mod.  30) 

44  All  Other  Models 

Overland . 

Packard  Eight . . . . 

44  All  Other  Models 

Pai^e  (Cont.  Eng.).. 


(Com’l). 

44  All  Other  Models 

Peerless  (8  cyl.) . 

Pennant  Taxi-Cab. . . 

Pierce  Arrow  (2  ton) 

44  All  Other  Models 

Premier .  . 

Premier  Taxi-Cab . 

Princeton ........ 

P  Ic  V  Knight .... 

Peo . . 

Republic  (•><  ton): 

\\'A  ton) 

44  (2\<  ton  Mod.  19W) 

44  All  Other  ModelsjArc. 

Rickenbacker . 

Rolls  Royce . 

Star.  ...... . . 

Stearns  Knight . 

Stephens  Six ...  I ..... . 

Stewart  (N.Y.)  (>4  ton) 

44  44  (lton)... 

44  (Mod.  7X  &  10X) 

44  All  Other  Models 

Studebaker . 

Stutz  (4  cyl.) . 

44  (6  cyl).. . . . 

Yelie  (Cont.  Eng.) - 

44  All  Other  Models 

Westcott  (Mod.  D-48)*. . 

44  (Mod.  60)...  s. 

44  All  Other  Models 

White  (Mod.  IS  &  20) . 

44  All  Other  Model.’ 

Willy*  Knight, 

Winton . . 

Yellow  Cah  . 


Arc 


A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc, 

A 

B 

Arc 

Arc. 


Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 
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Arc 
Arc. 
A 
A 
Arc 
Arc.  A 
Arc.  Arc 
Arc.  Arc. 
Arc 


Arc. 


Arc 

Arc-. 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 


Arc 


Arc 


Arc. 
Arc.  Arc. 


Arc. 


Arc. 


Arc. 


A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 


A 

Arc. 


Arc.’ 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 


Arc. 


Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 


A, 

.Arc. 

Ac- 

Arc. 

Arc. 


Arc, 


E. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc, 


Arc. 


Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 


Arc,’ 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 


Arc:* 

Arc. 


Arc* 


A 

Arc. 


Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 


A 

A 

Arc. 


A 

Arc. 

A* 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 


A 

Arc. 


Arc. 


Ai 


Arc 

Arc. 

A 

B 

Ate. 


A 

A*. 

Arc; 

A 

Arc. 
Arc. 
A  . 


Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A. 

Arc. 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chdrt  your  guide 


TRACTOR  Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  lubricant  for  the 
Fordson  Tractor  is  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
44 BB”  in  summer  and  Gargoyle-  Mobiloil 
**A”  in  winter.  The  correct  oil  for  all 
other  tractors  is  specified  in  our  Chart. 
AkIc  for  it  at  vour  dealer’s. 


Transmission  and  Differential: 

Tor  their  correct  lubrication,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ”0,1* 
“CC”  or  Mobilubricant  aa  recommended  by  complete 
Chart  available  at  ail  dealers. 


VAC  UUM  OIL  COM  PAN  Y 
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THE  FARM  PAPER  THAT  PRINTS  THE  FARM  NEWS 
Agriculture  is  the  Most  Healthful,  Most  Useful  and  Most  Noble  Employment  of  Man." -Washington 


Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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The  Problem  of  Eden  Today 

An  A.  A.  Wednesday  Evening  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  From  WEAF 


SINCE  the  days  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
the  price  of  apples  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  dispute.  What  a  terrific  price 
Adam  paid,  and  how  little  did  Eve  get 
for  that  famous  apple ! 


By  N.  R.  PEET 


moves  and  the  grower  gets  a  fairly  good  price  for 
his  fruit. 

But  confidence  is  such  a  fickle  thing.  So  many 
OT..fi1OT  •  +i  ,  n  i  ,  .  things  may  cause  it  to  be  lost.  A  premonition 

another  is  that  confidence  plays  such  an  important  that  the  crop  is  larger  than  estimated;  the  fear  of 
Dart  in  establishing  the  value  Tt  meat  ho  ramom.  on  ^ ~  —1 _ _  i  1  i 


General  Manager,  Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers 
Cooperative  Packing  Association,  Inc. 


'  r  f  paying  a  terrific  price  for  apples.  If  bered  that  the  apple-dealers  and  speculators  in  the  trade  at  destination  mav  have  lost  recent] v 
of  Ye„"dkS  £££  t  aPpk-^S  producing  territory  are  interested  in  the  crop  only  on  some  other  perishable;  discouraging  gossip 

about  some  other  fruit  which  will 
be  on  the  market  at  the  same  time. 
The  trade  is  exceedingly  sensitive 
to  these  things,  and  it  is  only  right 
that  it  should  be. 

But  the  unfortunate  feature  of  it 
is  this:  that,  if  this  loss  of  confi¬ 
dence  comes  at  that  time  of  the 
year  just  preceding  the  harvest  of 
any  perishable  crop  when  normally 
the  crop  should  be  changing  from 
the  growers’  hands  to  the  dealers 
and  speculators,  then  the  grower  is 
left  without  his  usual  market. 
The  only  thing  left  for  him  is  to 
ship  his  own  fruit  on  consignment. 
This  is  anything  but  orderly  mar¬ 
keting.  Under  such  .  conditions 
the  buyers  at  destination  lose  their 
confidence.  They  lose  interest  and 
turn  their  attention  to  other  pro¬ 
duce.  Prices  become  most  un¬ 
stable.  Every  wholesaler  and 
retailer  who  buys  faces  an  increased 
risk  of  loss  due  to  the  possibility 
of  his  competitors  buying  much 
cheaper  than  he  has  bought.  For 


of  Western  New  York  happen  to 
be  listening  in,  they  also  will  agree 
that  they  are  getting  far  too  little 
for  that  same  fruit. 

It  is  recorded  that  Adam  blamed 
Eve,  and  Eve  blamed  the  serpent. 
In  the  controversy  which  still 
continues,  the  consumer  blames 
the  producer  and  the  producer  is 
apt  to  blame  everybody  in  general 
and  the  railroads  and  middlemen 
in  particular. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to-night  to 
blame  anyone,  but  rather  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  reasons  for 
this  spread.  Perhaps  wre  can  find 
some  means  for  bettering  the 
condition.  No  doubt  it  will  amaze 
some  of  you  who  are  consumers 
when  I  say  that  the  growers  in 
Western  New  York  would  be  very 
happy  if  they  could  get  every  year 
only  two  and  a  half  to  three  cents 
a  pound  for  their  good  apples.  It 
mayjbe  news  to  some  of  the  growers 
that  you  consumers  are  in  the 
habit  of  paying  at  least  eight  to 
twelve  cents  a  pound  for  these 


Do  You  Like  What  the  Air  Brings  You? 

THE  article  on  this  page  was  broadcast  by  Mr.  N.  R.  Peet,  General 
Manager  of  the  Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers  Cooperative 
Packing  Association  from  station  W^EAF  on  Wednesday  evening, 
February  20.  Mr.  Peet’s  discussion  applies  to  the  consumer  in  the 
city  as  well  as  the  fruit  grower  in  the  country  and  should  prove  equally 
interesting  to  each  group.  If  you  would  like  more  talks  of  this  kind, 
write  us. 

Every  Wednesday  evening  at  7:50,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
through  the  cooperation  of  station  WEAF  puts  on  a  radio  talk  that  is 
designed  to  be  of  interest  to  the  man  on  the  land  as  well  as  the  city 
dweller.  The  problem  that  we  are  facing  is :  Do  the  people  in  the  country 
get  these  talks  over  the  air  and  do  they  want  more  of  them.  The 
only  way  we  can  tell  is  by  having  those  folks  who  hear  these  talks, 
write  in  and  tell  us.  City  folks  respond  extremely  well.  There  is 
not  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  program  that  doesn’t  bring  re¬ 
sponse  from  our  city  listeners.  We  would  like  to  hear  more  from  the 
country.  Let  us  know  whether  you  get  the  story  clear  or  not  and  let  us 
know  what  kind  of  talks  you  are  most  interested  in. — The  EDITORS 
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But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  growers  are  not  The  wholesalers,  jobbers  and  retailers  at  destina-  percentage  of  profit  on  what  he  does  buv  This  is 
totting  anything  for  their  fruit  and  many  con-  tion  have  the  same  interest.  When  all  of  these  one  reason  why  the  consumer  pays  just  as  much 
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necessary  to  get  the  apples  from 
the  orchard  to  the  consumer’s 
home.  It  is  a  fact  that  these  costs 
run  about  five  cents  a  pound  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
I  stances  and  without  anyone  taking 
an  excessive  profit.  Much  time 
and  effort  has  been  spent  in  the 
past  trying  to  reduce  the  costs,  but 
without  much  success.  Let  us  take 
it  for  granted  that  they  are  neces¬ 
sary  evils.  # 

It  would  seem  then  that  in  those 
years  when  the  grower  gets  little 
or  nothing  for  his  fruit,  that  the 
consumer  should  be  able  to  buy  at 
around  five  cents  a  pound  for  good 
apples.  And  in  those  good  years 
when  the  grower  gets  two  or  three 
cents  a  pound,  the  consumer  should 
pay  seven  or  eight  cents  a  pound. 
But  this  is  not  the  case;  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  paying  about  the  same 
price  for  apples  each  year  whether 
the  grower  gets  anything  or  not. 

Why  should  this  be?  One  reason 
why  there  is  such  a  wide  variation 
in  the  price  which  the  grower  re¬ 
ceives  one  year  as  compared  with 


This  picture  shows  barreled  apples  from  Western  New  York  stored  on  sidewalks  in  the 
thickly  populated  and  congested  districts  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  City.  The 
fruit  growers’  problem  is  to  get  his  produce  to  this  class  of  consumer  at  a  reasonable  price 
and  still  get  a  good  return  for  his  apples.  Another  problem  the  grower  has  to  face  is 
to  get  his  apples  on  the  market  in  an  orderly  manner  to  avoid  market  gluts  and  accom¬ 
panying  low  prices. 


fidence  in  the  deal  and  do  not  func¬ 
tion,  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
standard  of  the  pack  is  let  down. 
Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  the 
trade  at  destination  is  afraid  that 
it  probably  will  be  true.  It  is 
reasonable  for  him  to  expect  that 
there  will  very  probably  be  a  lot  of 
false  moves,  unwise  delays,  suffi¬ 
cient  at  least  so  that  he  may  expect 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  fruit  to 
be  out  of  condition. 

We  must  not  forget  that  this 
below-grade  or  off-condition  fruit 
is  not  only  a  waste,  it  is  ajso  a 
loss;  retailer  paid  as  much  for  it  as 
for  the  good  fruit  in  the  same 
package.  The  only  way  he  can 
make  up  the  loss  is  to  charge  twice 
as  much  for  the  same  number  of 
good  apples  as  there  are  poor  ones. 

It  is  to  cover  these  two  risks,  the 
fear  of  being  undersold  and  the 
fear  of  loss  due  to  condition  or 
quality,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
retailer  to  ask  the  consumer  just 
as  much  for  apples  every  year. 

Probably  no  one  is  to  blame  for 
( Continued  on  page  200) 
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One  Hundred  Dollars  for  Rent, 
Sixty  for  Taxes 


THE  day  before  this  editorial  was  written, 
wre  were  talking  to  a  farmer  about  taxes. 
He  made  the  statement  that  should  he  start  out 
to  rent  his  small  hill  farm  for  the  coming  year,  if 
he  could  rent  it  at  all,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
tret  a  cent  over  a  hundred  dollars  cash  rent  for  it. 
“And,”  he  said,  “MY  TOTAL  TAXES  ON  THIS 
PROPERTY  FOR  1923  WERE  OVER  SIXTY 
DOLLARS!” 

There  in  a  nut-shell  you  have  a  clear  statement 
of  the  biggest  farm  problem.  Because  this 
farmer’s  experience  is  general,  you  have  the 
reason  WHY  DIRECT  PROPERTY  TAXES 
MUST  BE  ABOLISHED,  and  you  have  the 
reason  why  American  Agriculturist  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  proposition  that  whatever  else  we 
do,  we  are  going  to  stick  to  this  tax  question  until 
farmers  get  some  relief.  Maybe  we  will  be  able 
to  do  something  this  year.  We  know  that  we 
can  have  some  effect  in  years  to  come.  We  know 
this  because  back  of  us  are  130,000  farm  families 
who  are  absolutely  a  unit  on  this  problem  of 
reduction  of  taxes. 

Did  you  ever  think  of  the  fact,  when  you  are 
talking  about  organizations,  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  back  of  a  great  farm  paper  is  one  of  the  most 
effective?  Particularly  is  this  so  when  farmers 
respond  as  they  are  now  responding  to  this  tax 
suggestion  of  ours,  to  our  plea  that  we  must  work 
together.  We  ought  to  have  at  least  100,000 
signers  to  the  petition  which  is  printed  on 
the  front  page  of  this  issue.  If  you  think  your 
taxes  are  all  right,  don’t  do  anything.  But  if  you 
think  they  are  all  wrong,  here  is  a  chance  to  do 
something  effective.  First,  sign  the  petition, 
get  vour  friends  to  sign  it  and  send  it  in.  Second, 
CALL  A  MEETING  IN  YOUR  NEIGHBOR¬ 
HOOD,  read  these  articles  in  recent  issues  of 
American  Agriculturist  on  the  tax  situation 
out  loud  in  the  meeting,  discuss  the  situation,  and 
all  sign  the  petition  and  forward  it  to  us,  together 
with  any  other  suggestions  which  you  may  have. 

Publicity,  when  used  rightly,  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  powers  in  the  world.  It  is  especially  effective 
when  backed  by  its  readers.  We  will  use  all  of 
this  power  and  we  will  use  all  of  our  influence  in 
the  State  capitals,  where  it  will  count,  and  the 
importance  of  this  influence  and  the  amount  of 
what  we  are  able  to  do  will  depend  upon  whether 


THE  attitude  of  many  farm  people  toward  the 
Downing-Porter  Rural  School  Bill,  now  in 
the  New  York  State  Legislature,  is  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing.  We  have  had  many  letters  during  the  past 
week  from  people  stating  that  they  were  originally 
opposed  simply  because  they  had  been  told  that 
there  were  certain  things  in  the  bill  which  they 
later  found  on  study  were  not  there  at  all. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  several  of  the  delegates  have  spoken  of 
the  remarkable  change  of  sentiment  which  took 
place  during  the  week.  Many  of  the  delegates  who 
went  to  the  meeting  were  opposed,  but  later, 
after  they  got  the  real  facts,  changed  their  minds. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  many  delegates 
were  absolutely  instructed  before  they  came  to 
cast  their  vote  against  any  support  of  the  bill, 
it  surely  would  have  received  a  resolution  of 
endorsement.  AS  IT  WAS,  PRACTICALLY 
ALL  OF  THE  MAIN  PRINCIPLES  WERE 
ENDORSED. 

Constructive  resolutions  were  adopted  com¬ 
mending  rural  school  improvement,  a  larger  tax 
and  control  or  administrative  unit,  larger  State 
aid,  and  no  consolidation  except  by  vote  of  the 
people  in  the  district  or  districts  affected.  ALL 
OF  THESE  PROVISIONS  ARE  DEFINITELY 
AND  STRONGLY  WRITTEN  INTO  THE 
DOWNING-PORTER  BILL.  Therefore,  the 
delegates  who  went  to  the  Grange  strongly  in 
favor  of  this  bill  for  the  improvement  of  rural 
schools,  came  away  much  encouraged  by  the 
endorsement  of  the  main  principles  by  their  great 
organization. 

The  people  are  certainly  beginning  to  see  what 
this  proposed  legislation  will  mean  to  them.  But, 
unfortunately,  so  much  propaganda  and  misin¬ 
formation  have  been  circulated  that  there  is 
danger  that  they  will  not  realize  it  in  time  to  get 
the  legislation  passed.  The  sad  thing  about  this 
is  that  if  it  does  not  pass  this  year,  it  never  will, 
AND  NOT  IN  MANY  YEARS  WILL  THERE 
AGAIN  BE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  FARM 
PEOPLE  TO  GET  THE  LARGE  AMOUNT  OF 
STATE  AID  TO  HELP  THEM  IN  REDUCING 
THEIR  SCHOOL  TAXES  THAT  IS  PROVID¬ 
ED  FOR  IN  THE  DOWNING-PORTER  BILL. 

As  more  information  is  being  circulated  about 
this  proposed  legislation,  and  city .  people  are 
learning  what  it  will  mean  to  them,  in  having  to 
pay  so  much  toward  the  support  of  country 
schools,  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  toward  a 
change  of  sentiment  on  their  part,  against  the 
passage  of  this  law.  They  are  looking  for  an 
excuse  to  get  around  it.  This  feeling .  is  not 
developed  enough  so  far  to  interfere  with  the 
cities’  support  of  the  bill  this  year,  but  we  have 
made  a  study  of  the  situation,  and  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  while  some  kind  of  school  legislation 
will  be  passed  eventually,  there  will  never  be 
another  chance  for  farm  people  to  get  so  much 
help  in  reducing  their  school  taxes  from  the  cities. 
Therefore,  we  are  devoting  considerable  space  to 
the  actual  examples  showing  how  the  bill  would 
work. 

B.ut  there  is  always  chance  for  error  and  for 
mistakes.  Therefore,  we  have  repeatedly  stated 
not  to  take  our  word  for  it.  Get  all  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  you  can  from  all  sources,  weigh  it  care¬ 
fully,  and  then  because  of  its  very  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  you  and  yours,  see  that  your  assembly- 
man  has  your  wishes  in  writing  immediately. 


tremendous  strides  forward.  It  was  on  the  whole 
a  very  inspiring  gathering.  The  cotton,  tobacco, 
vegetable,  fruit,  potato  and  cabbage  people  were 
all  well  represented. 

They  are  working  out  the  marketing  problems 
of  the  farmers  in  an  orderly  manner.  In  the  case 
of  the  vegetable  people,  they  have  been  able  to 
largely  stop  the  dumping  of  75  per  cent,  of  the 
crops  of  their  members  in  the  New  York  market 
and  have  diverted  it  to  smaller  consuming  centers 
with  the  result  that  their  members  can  receive  a 
large  increase  in  their  returns.  Commodity  co¬ 
operative  marketing  has  proven  itself  to  be  the 
right  way  to  get  the  most  money  for  the  farmer 
rather  than  the  old  method  of  community  pooling. 

We  have  examples  in  our  own  State  of  New 
York  of  three  or  four  cooperative  milk  organiza¬ 
tions  fighting  one  another  in  the  disposal  of  the 
farmers’  milk  because  they  can  not  get  together. 
If  all  of  the  dairymen  in  New  York  would  follow 
the  example  of  the  cotton  growers  of  the  South 
and  have  one  central  selling  organization  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  Atlantic  Slope,  it  would  be  safe  to 
prophesy  that  they  would  receive  25  per  cent, 
more  for  their  milk  than  they  do  now.  If  the 
dairymen  or  any  other  group  of  farmers  ex¬ 
pect  to  sell  their  commodity  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  they  must  cooperate  on  a  national 
basis.  It  is  perfectly  within  bounds  of  reason 
to  look  forward  several  years  to  the  time  when 
all  of  the  dairymen  of  the  United  States  will  be 
organized  into  one  large  commodity  marketing 
association,  wrhose  object  would  be  to  sell  the 
milk  of  its  members  for  the  highest  price  and 
stop  the  competition  of  the  dairymen  against  one 
another,  not  only  within  the  State  boundaries, 
but  the  East  against  the  West. 

The  following  organizations  have  demonstrated 
what  could  be  done  on  a  nation-wide  basis  in 
commodity  marketing:  #  . 

1.  The  Burley  Tobacco  Growers’  Association. 

2.  American  Cotton  Growers’  Exchange. 

3.  Dark  Tobacco  Growers’  Association. 

4.  Federated  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers, 
Inc. 

Looking  even  one  step  further,  is  it  not  possible 
that  some  day  not  only  will  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  be  organized  on  a  nation-wide 
basis,  but  can  not  the  farmers  of  the  world  be 
organized,  and  through  this  world- wide  organiza¬ 
tion,  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  mankind? 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 


Progress  In  National  Organization 


THE  National  Council  of  Farmers’  Coopera¬ 
tive  Marketing  Associations  held  their  second 
annual  meeting  in  Washington  last  week.  During 
the  short  period  that  this  organization  and  its 
members  have  been  functioning  as  a  farmers 
marketing  association,  they  certainly  have  made 


IT  is  strange  how  customs  and  fashions  come 
and  go.  A  half  century  or  more  ago  at  least 
one  or  two  old  “grandfather’s  clocks”  could  be 
found  in  every  neighborhood.  Many  of  them 
were  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  around  them  were  often  gathered  the  affec¬ 
tions  and  traditions  of  family  life.  As  a  boy  i 
have  spent  hours  on  my  rare  visits  to  grandpa’s 
house  watching  one  of  those  awe-inspiring  clocks, 
so  tall  as  to  almost  touch  the  ceiling,  with  its 
great  hands  and  slowly  swinging  pendulum.  The 
clock  is  almost  human  anyway.  It  is  the  grimly 
associated  partner  of  old  Father  Time  himseli. 
But  after  a  time  the  grandfather  clocks  dis¬ 
appeared  from  country  communities  until  in 
recent  years  they  have  become  quite  a  curiosity. 
Now  they  are  coming  back  again,  but  mostly  to 
the  homes  of  the  rich  in  the  cities.  . 

The  story  goes  that  one  of  these  city  men  had  a 
grandfather’s  clock  of  which  he  was  very  proud. 
When  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  move,  he 
would  not  trust  the  clock  to  the  moving  man,  but 
instead  started  to  carry  it  in  his  arms  down  the 
street  to  his  new  home.  It  was  so  heavy  and 
awkward  that  he  could  only  carry  it  a  rod  or  so 
before  having  to  put  it  down  to  rest. 

In  one  of  these  periods  of  rest,  a  stranger,  a 
little  the  worse  for  too  close  association  with  old  J 
John  Barleycorn,  came  up  and  addressed  the j 
clock  owner. 

“Would  ya  m-m-mind  if  I— hie— asked  a 

q-question?”  . 

“No,”  said  the  other;  ‘  what  is  itr 
“W-WHY  DON’T— hie— YOU  B-BUL  A 
WATCH? 
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Some  Farm  Opinion  on  the  School  Bill 

Sensible  Letters  By  Those  Who  Have  Studied  Facts 


TIME  and  again  when  opponents  of  the 
Downing -Porter  Rural  School  Bill,  now 
in  the  New  York  State  Legislature,  have 
made  some  statement  in  regard  to  the 
bill  providing  for  forced  consolidation,  doing  away 
with  the  “ little  red  schoolhouse,”  or  increasing  the 
taxes,  they  have  been  asked  to  point  to  the  exact  place 
1  in  the  bill  to  prove  their  arguments.  Every  time  they 
are  unable  to  do  this,  and  end  with  some  lame 
statement  like:  “Well,  I  can't  find  it  just  now,  but 
just  the  same  I  know  that  it  is  there.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  statements  are  not  in  the 
bill,  neither  in  words  nor  spirit,  and  the  sentiment  is 
rapidly  changing  all  over  the  State  as  farmers  are 
getting  the  real  facts  about  this  proposed  legislation 

and  as  they  learn  what  it  will  do,  both  „ _ - 

in  the  way  of  reducing  school  taxes  and 
giving  country  children  better  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities.  All  we  suggest  is 
that  you  get  the  real  facts  before  making  ’ 
your  decision,  as  those  who  wrote  the 
following  letters  have  done. — The 


By  A.  A.  READERS 

of  the  district  school  and  who  are  wasting  two  or 
three  years  there  because  conditions  are  such  that 
they  can  not  have  an  academic  education? 

If  you  believe  there  should  be  no  forced  con¬ 
solidation,  that  there  should  be  more  local  control, 
that  your  boy  and  girl  should  have  equal  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  with  the  city  boy  and  girl, 
that  the  farmers’  school  taxes  should  be  lower  or 
at  least  that  the  burden  of  school  taxation  should 
be  equalized,  that  you  as  a  farmer  want  to  be 
progressive,  modern,  and  alive  to  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  yourself,  your  community,  and  the  coming 
generation,  work  for  this  new  rural  educational 


Resolutions  From  Ontario  County 


V 


Editors. 

*  *  * 

From  a  Woman  on  a  Back 
Hill  Farm 

IF  YOU  read  A.  A.  carefully  and 
enjoy  it  I  feel  that  in  addressing 
you  that  I  am  in  the  presence  of  a 
people  sane,  intelligent  and  high- 
minded,  and  if  you  will  kindly  read 
between  the  lines  and  get  at  what  I 
am  trying  to  say  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me. 

Weren’t  you  glad  that  the  thought 
to  improve  the  rural  schools  and  put 
a  just  burden  of  taxation  on  our 
farmers  originated  at  Cornell  in  the 
midst  of  a  bunch  of  farmers,  that  the 
big  percent  of  the  Committee  of  21 
are  farm  folk  and  know  and  feel  the 
hard  farm  problems,  that  with  far¬ 
sighted,  painstaking,  and  indefatig¬ 
able  efforts  they  studied  the  situation 
and  that  with  even  greater  discern¬ 
ment  and  wisdom  they  found  promis¬ 
ing  remedies  for  our  undernourished 
and  ailing  schools?  Some  of  these 
remedies  are  embodied  in  the  rural 
school  legislation  that  you  are  going 
to  put  through  this  winter. 

Isn’t  it  the  fair  and  considerate  thing 
to  do  to  take  the  consolidation  of  our 
schools  from  the  hands  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  officials  and  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  in  the  districts? 

If  you  will  read  the  bill  (and  that  is 
the  safe  thing  to  do)  you  can  see  for 
yourself  that  there  can  be  no  consolidation  unless  a 
majority  of  the  people  in  that  district  vote  for  it. 

Do  you  think  it  is  just  that  you  have  to  pay 
eleven  times  as  much  to  educate  a  child  in  your 


THE  following  resolutions  were  duly  passed,  unanimously,  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  School  District  No.  8  of  the  Town  of  East  Bloomfield,  On¬ 
tario  County,  N.  Y.,  at  a  regular  meeting  held  February  4,  1924. 

WHEREAS,  we  believe  that  the  Downing-Porter  School  Bill  will,  if  it 
becomes  a  law,  place  the  rural  schools  of  the  State  on  a  much  higher  plane, 
both  in  economy  and  efficiency  of  management,  and  will  distribute  the  tax 
burden  for  their  support  more  equitably  on  the  taxable  property  throughout 
the  State,  and 

WHEREAS,  we  believe  that  the  wide-spread  opposition  to  the  bill  is  based 
on  misinformation  circulated  by  those  in  very  wealthy  rural  districts,  where  the 
school  tax  is  now  insignificant  and  where  it  ought,  in  all  justice,  to  be  much 
higher  than  it  is,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  largely  increased  State  appropriation,  under  the  bill,  which 
is  greatest  in  those  districts  where  the  assessable  property  is  least,  will  reduce 
the  average  cost  to  rural  districts  for  the  support  of  their  schools,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  opposition  to  the  bill  comes  mainly  from  the  same  class 
who,  in  1898,  vigorously  opposed  the  building  of  improved  roads  by  State  Tax, 
but  who,  after  the  roads  were  built,  saw  that  they  received  the  primary  benefit 
while  the  wealthy  cities  paid  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  cost,  changed  their 
opposition  to  support  of  the  law  and  are  now  insistant  in  their  demands  for 
more  and  more  State  roads,  so  now  we  believe  that,  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law, 
the  opposition  will  in  a  few  years  melt  away,  when  the  opponents  see  that  the 
rural  districts  have  better  schools,  while  the  State  contributes  to  their  support 
much  more  largely  than  it  did  before,  and 

WHEREAS,  they  confuse  community  control  of  the  schools  with  consolida¬ 
tion  and  loss  of  local  control,  while  the  direct  opposite  is  the  effect  of  the  bill, 
since  every  district  in  the  State  has  at  least  one  member  on  the  community 
board,  and  no  districts  can  be  consolidated  with  others  unless  every  district 
interested  votes  in  favor  of  consolidation  at  its  own  district  meeting,  and 
WHEREAS,  the  Committee  of  21,  of  which  a  majority  were  appointed  by, 
and  from,  the  rural  organizations  of  the  State,  after  a  careful  investigation, 
lasting  over  several  years,  have  recommended  this  bill,  we  believe  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  rejected  because  some  individual  thinks  that,  in  some  particular  it 
is  not  perfect,  for  if,  after  trial,  it  is  found  that  it  can  be  improved,  it  can  then 
be  amended  as  are  all  other  laws,  even  our  State  and  federal  constitutions. 

Therefore,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  our  representatives,  in  the  State  leg¬ 
islature  be  urged  to  vote  for  the  bill,  and  thus  share  the  credit  which  we  believe 
will  surely  come  to  those  who  are  instrumental  in  securing  its  passage,  and  be 
it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent,  by  our  clerk,  to  our 
State  Senator,  our  Member  of  Assembly  and  the  secretary  of  the  State  associa¬ 
tion  of  school  boards  and  trustees,  and  that  copies  be  furnished  to  the  three 
Canandaigua  papers. 

B.  B.  CARTWRIGHT, 

Clerk  of  Board  of  Education. 


bill  and  see  that  it  goes  through  this  winter. 

Do  stop,  study  and  see  the  good  strong  points 
of  this  bill;  don’t  join  the  rabble  in  fault-finding,  as 
that  is  the  “cheapest,  stupidest  and  easiest  thing 


district  as  a  neighbor  district  has  to  pay?  That  is  to  do”  and  the  one  most  deadly  to  advancement. 


May  Abbuhl,  Chenango  County,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

From  a  Farmer 

IN  ORDER  to  clear  from  the  atmosphere  some 
of  the  rural  school  fog  which  is  afloat,  let  me 
you  like  to  see  that  unjust  burden  lifted  from  their  say  a  word  about  the  subject  as  it  appears  to  me 
shoulders?  There  is  justice  and  sense  in  a  larger  on  this  farm, 
unit  of  taxation. 

I  have  known  trustee  after  trustee,  and  so  have 
you,  whose  life  and  thought  have  been  very  far 
removed  from  school  problems  and  obligations 


the  condition  in  some  places.  Shouldn’t  the  taxes 
be  equalized?  You  and  I  know  districts  whose 
assessed  valuation  is  only  $20,000  or  $25,000,  the 
farmers  in  those  districts  would  have  a  hard  time 
to  sell  one  of  these  farms,  yet  their  taxes  are  often 
$25  on  a  thousand  just  for  their  schools.  Wouldn’t 


If  we  would  inform  ourselves,  we  would  find 
that  all  the  so-called  horrors  of  the  proposed  law, 
as  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  21,  have 
been  in  the  present  law  for  a  century  and-  more. 


newly  elected  and  with  very  little  time  to  give  to  Let  me  point  out  some  of  them, 
the  work  who,  if  associated  on  a  community  board  Under  the  present  law  (the  old  law)  the  author- 
with  experienced  trustees,  would  help  administer  ities  at  Albany  can  inspect  our  schools,  condemn 
the  school  affairs  in  a  much  more  efficient  and  them,  order  repairs  or  new  construction,  issue 
acceptable  way  and  would  get  breadth  and  under-  bonds  on  the  district  to  pay  for  them,  decide  the 
standing.  There  are  real  advantages  in  a  larger  salary  we  are  to  pay  our  teachers,  withold  all  or 
unit  of  administration  as  truly  as  there  is  more  any  part  of  our  State  moneys  they  choose,  reject 
speed  in  an  auto  than  in  a  horse.  or  approve  any  site  we  may  have  decided  on, 

Who  does  not  know  a  boy  or  a  girl  13  or  14  accept  or  reject  our  choice  of  a  building,  demand 
years  old  who  has  gotten  all  he  or  she  can  get  out  a  strict  accounting  of  all  our  receipts  and  ex¬ 


penditures,  and  then  say  with  undisputed  author¬ 
ity  to  the  inhabitants  within  the  district,  YOU 
PAY.  And  if  we  do  not,  they  can  put  our  farms 
up  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  and  squeeze  it 
out  of  us  in  that  way. 

Those  are  the  conditions  we  have  been  living 
under  a  great  many  years,  and  are  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  new 
law.  All  the  difference  is  that  it  is  stated  in  the 
same  terms  as  the  opponents  use  in  complaining 
of  the  new  law.  When  speaking  of  the  new  law, 
some  are  quite  apt  to  get  hysterical  and  cry 
“hungry  office  seekers,”  and  “a  bunch  of  hungry 
politicians”  “high  brows,  entirely  out  of  touch 
with  country  life.”  While  under  the  present 
condition  the  executive  heads  of  the 
»  y  State  educational  department  reside 
*  as  follows:  New  York  City,  Yonkers, 
Binghamton,  Brooklyn,  Ogdensburg, 
Tuxedo,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Brook- 
v  lyn,  Albany  and  Palmyra.  None  of 
\  them  live  in  Chandlers  Corners  or 
Luce  Hill.  Every  man  of  them  were 
political  appointees.  In  all  candor,  I 
would  ask  how  better  could  they  be 
appointed  if  not  through  the  political 
method?  Would  they  return  to  the 
old  method  of  connecting  church  and 
State. 

No,  the  great  fault  is  not  in  State 
authority,  but  it  is  the  wrong  con¬ 
ception  of  that  authority  which  this 
new  proposed  law  will  correct:  a 
larger  unit  of  taxation,  better  teach¬ 
ers,  and  above  all,  the  constitutional 
right  of  education  for  farm  children 
as  well  as  city-born  children,  and  put 
a  stop  to  that  system  of  rural  school 
tax  amounting  to  eight  per  cent,  and 
sometimes  ten  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  farms  for  school  support. 
More  rural  school  support  must  come 
from  the  cities  where  the  wealth  has 
been  flowing  with  increased  rapidity 
for  the  past  few  decades.  Wealth  is 
the  basis  of  taxation.  And  as  long  as 
education  is  a  function  of  the  State, 
we  should  see  to  it  that  both  the 
educational  opportunities  and  the 
taxes  are  more  evenly  distributed. 

The  proposed  law  is  the  most 
reasonable  suggestion  yet  made  for 
correcting  those  inequalities.  The 
Committee  of  21  made  up  of  our  best 
informed  farm  representatives  did 
well  in  furnishing  the  material  and 
recommending  it. 

Article  9  of  the  State  Constitution 
reads:  THE  LEGISLATURE 
SHALL  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  MAINTE¬ 
NANCE  AND  SUPPORT  OF  A  SYSTEM  OF 
FREE  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  WHEREIN  ALL 
THE  CHILDREN  OF  THIS  STATE  MAY  BE 
EDUCATED.  That  is  a  clear  definite  statement 
and  the  basic  law  of  the  State.  It  is  very  easy  to 
prove  to  any  but  us  farmers,  that  the  lowest 
slums  of  the  cities  have  better  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  than  the  best  farming  sections  of  the 
State,  by  more  than  100%.  It  is  hard  for  the 
farmers  to  know  that,  but  a  few  of  us  have  seen 
it  and  know  it  to  be  true.  It  is  also  known  in  all 
educational  circles  through  the  State. 

And  further,  the  tax  which  make  this  education 
possible  is  highest  where  the  least  education  is 
dispensed.  According  to  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  for  1922,  the  ratio  of  taxes  to 
income  with  farmers  was  16.6%,  while  with  other 
industries  the  ratio  was  only  11.9%.  The  present 
year  would  show  greater  difference,  for  the  in¬ 
come  was  less  and  the  tax  greater  with  us  farm¬ 
ers.  Land  values  have  gone  down  and  taxes 
gone  up. 

It  is  in  this  proposed  law  that  I  look  for  relief 
in  this  inequality  in  both  tax  and  educational 
opportunity.  If  it  cannot  bring  it » about  we  are 
( Continued  on  -page  181 ) 


Buy  tires  as  you 
buy  livestock 

All  horses  have  four  legs.  All  tires  are  made 
up  of  rubber  and  layers  of  cotton  cord  or  fab¬ 
ric. 

But  all  horses  are  not  equally  valuable— -and 
neither  are  all  tires. 

A  horse  of  good  blood  and  breeding  is  nat¬ 
urally  worth  more  than  a  “plug.”  If  you  were 
offered  your  choice  at  the  same  price  there  isn’t 
any  doubt  which  one  you  would  take. 

Why  not  buy  tires  with  the  same  sound  j,udg-  * 
ment? 


v  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Kelly-Springfield 
tires  have  been  recognized  as  the  “blooded 
stock”  of  the  tire  world.  The  Kelly  tires  of 
today  are  the  best  we  have  ever  made,  yet  now, 
because  of  greatly  increased  production  in  our 
huge  new  plant, 


It  costs  no  more  to  buy  a  Kelly 


KELLY— TIRES 
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A  Fireside  Reflection 

End  of  a  Man  Who  W as  Selfish ,  Wicked  and  Crut 


This  is  not  a 
true  story  save 
in  rather  shadowy  outline.  In  my  boy¬ 
hood  I  knew  the  man  who  has  suggested  to 
me  the  story  of  David  but  I  shall  not  tell  his 
name  or  give  any  hint  that  might  identify 
him  or  recall  him  to  remembrance,  al¬ 
though  if  I  did  it  would  not  matter,  for 
there  is  no  one  who  would  trouble  to  de¬ 
fend  bis  memory.  He  bore  an  honored 
Puritan  name  and  sprang  from  a  line  of 
forbears  who  had  been  men  of  affairs, 
prominent  and  looked  up  to  in  the  County 
for  a  hundred  years.  They  had  been 
godly  men  and  well  beloved  who  lived 
truly  and  well  and  served  their  generation 
in  their  time  but  he  was  hard  and  selfish 
and  wicked  and  cruel  and  feared  not  God 
neither  regarded  man,  so  that  at  length 
men  came  to  speak  of  him  by  a  bitter 
phrase  that  I  will  not  repeat. 

Yet  he  was,  according  to  his  light,  a 
good  farmer  and  made  money  from  the 
soil  and  robbed  the  widow  and  the  father¬ 
less  and  prospered  according  to  his  kind 
and  lived  to  be  old  and  died  ,as  he  had 
lived  with  his  face  not  toward  the  light 
and  went  out  into  the  darkness  alone. 
That  was  almost  forty  years  ago. 

I  was  just  a  little  lad  beside  my  father's 
door  when  I  used  to  see  Old  David  riding 
past  but  I  knew  what  men  whispered 
concerning  him  and  I  thought  him  a  man 
forgotten  of  God  and  accursed.  So  to¬ 
night  I  revive  again  his  memory  and  claim 
the  right  to  tell  of  his  passing  and  to  add 
thereto  some  details  which  no  one  can 
ever  know — for  this  is  the  unquestioned 
privilege  of  the  teller  of  tales. 

The  farm  where  he  dwelt  lay  some¬ 
where  (it  does  not  matter  just  where)  on 
the  Eastern  New  York  Plateau  and  it 
was  a  dimpled  land  with  broad,  pleasant, 
rolling  fields  lying  in  the  lap  of  the  hills. 
Some  of  the  hills  were  high  but  they  were 
smooth  and  rounded  so  that  men  tilled 
them  to  their  summits  and  they  were  full 
of  limestone  pebbles  so  that  alfalfa  grew 
surely  and  easily  wherever  one  cast  seed. 
It  was  a  good  and  generous  soil  that 
brought  forth  ungrudgingly  and  on  these 
fields  his  fathers  had  lived  and  wrought 
since  Colonial  days.  . 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr.  substantial  as 

its  builder. 


The  last  owner  was  in  many  ways 
worthy  representative  of  the  family 
He  was  neither  a  miser  nor  a  spend  thfj 
nor  a  sluggard  nor  a  drunkard.  He  \r 
just  selfish  and  wicked  and  ruthless 
hard  and  now,  well  past  the  four-seo 
years,  he  was  about  to  die.  He  had  liv 
a *  lonely  man  so  long  that  men  con 
hardly  remember  when  things  had  bee 
otherwise,  but  up  in  the  burial-pla 
among  the  other  Burlingames  was 
woman’s  grave.  The  atone  above  it 


etched  and  mellowed  by  the  suns  ai 
frosts  of  sixty  years  but  one  might  s 
read  there  that  her  name  was  Esther- 
that  she  was  wife  to  David — that  her  a 
was  twenty-four  years  and  that  her 
was  with  the  Lord.  There  was  no 


living  who  could  say  that  he  remember* 
her  but  it  was  pleasant  to  believe  that 


was  a  sweet  and  loyal  woman,  loving 
beloved,  and  it  was  a  bit  of  gracious  cha 
ity  to  believe  that  perhaps  David  mig 
have  walked  another  and  better  path  hi 
Esther  remained  to  bear  him  company, 


The  first  Burlingame,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  time,  had  set  apart  a  little 
square  of  ground — a  pleasant  .spot  crown¬ 
ing  a  hillock — had  fenced  it  with -a  high 
stone  wall  and  in  thought  at  least  had 
consecrated  it  forever  and  here  they 
buried  their  dead. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  time  they 
made  a  goodly  and  rather  numerous  com¬ 
pany — these  Burlingame  men  and  women 
lying  there  in  dignified,  orderly  array, 
each  with  the  feet  toward  the  East  as  the 
Christian  dead  of  all  the  centuries  lie  so 
that  on  the  Resurrection  Morning  each 
one  might  stand  erect  with  his  face  toward 
the  sunrise  and  Jerusalem  and  the  Great 
Judge  ready  to  give  answer  concerning 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  You  might 
read  there  cut  in  the  burial  slabs  their  age 
and  brief  bits  of  their  history.  Most  of 
them  were  old,  for  they  were  a  hardy, 
virile  race,  but  here  and  there  under 
stones  smaller  than  the  rest  lay  infants 
for  whom  mothers  had  wept  unavailing 
tears,  nor  were  there  lacking  memorials 
to  sons  and  daughters  cut  down  in  their 
morning. 

They  were  a  godly  race — stern,  perhaps, 
but  sure  of  their  faith  and  their  integrity 
and  on  their  stones  were  graven  quaint 
old  pious  rhymes  and  Scriptural  texts 
and,  strangest  of  all,  perhaps,  David’s 
father,  a  worn  old  man  going  down  into 
the  grave,  had  caused  to  be  set  above  him 
a  phrase  which  seemed  a  sort  of  last  word 
—a  defiant,  ringing  challenge  flung  out 
to  a  faithless  world:  “I  SHALL  ARISE.” 

The  farmhouse  had  been  built  in  the 
days  when  labor  was  abundant  and  tim¬ 
ber  without  value  and  it  had  been  a  fa¬ 
mous  country  mansion  in  its  time  and 
now  after  near  a  hundred  years  it  still 
stood  plain  and  square  and  solid  and 


David  had  been  ill  for  almost  a  wee 
Four  days  before  the  doctor  had  be* 
called— the  first  time  he  had  nee* 
medical  care  since  the  far-off  day  w 
he  had  measles  in  his  mother’s  arms, 
he  came  of  a  tough-fibered  race  and  b 
never  known  anything  except  abounds 
health.  The  doctor,  like  his  patient,  tv 
old  but  he  belonged  to  the  type  of  a 
who  never  lay  down  the  burden  until 1 
end.  He  was  a  busy  man,  hard-bitten 
many  years  of  country  driving,  carefe 
of  roads  or  weather  and  he  still  cared 
a  scattered  country  practice  that  cover 
many  square  miles.  However  rudimet 
tary  his  school  training  might  seem 
compared  with  our  standards,  it  was 
least  as  good  as  any  available  in  his  til 
and  any  deficiencies  in  this  respect  n 
amply  atoned  for  by  many  years  of  experi 
ence  coupled  with  a  sure  medical  sen 
and  aptitude  for  his  profession. 

At  his  first  visit  he  had  no  difficulty 
diagnosing  the  malady.  To  him  it  hi 
seemed  evident  from  the  first  mome 
that  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  eighty.fi 
with  pneumonia  of  both  lungs  there  cod 
be  only  one  conclusion;  nevertheless, 
acted  upon  the  fine  code  of  his  professi 
which  bade  him  steadfastly  fight  for  13 
and  never  give  up  the  struggle  until 
was  ended.  So  immediately  following 
first  visit  he  had  wired  to  a  profession 
friend  in  the  city  asking  for  a  train 
nurse — the  very  best  that  could  be  foun 
and  six  hours  later  he  had  met  her  at 
train  and  driven  her  out  to  the  farm  an 
had  seen  her  installed  at  her  task, 
himself  had  been  calling  twice  a  day 


This  afternoon  he  was  making 
second  visit.  The  sunset  of  the  shof 
February  day  was  drawing  on.  It 
what  men  call  a  hard  winter.  The  sno 
lay  deep  and  drifted  over  valley,  hill  at 
wood  and  the  coming  night  promised 
be  one  of  bitter  cold.  He  tied  his  hoi 
to  the  h  itching-post  by  the  gate  as 
walked  up  the  path  to  the  door.  T 
doctor  was  thoughtful  that  night  an 
noted  the  farmstead  and  its  surrounding 
Nowhere  did  he  see  evidences  of  neglf 
or  decay.  The  grim  old  man  in  the  grfl 
bed  upstairs  might  be  sick  unto  dea 
but  the  well-ordered  farm  carried  on 
if  the  hand  of  the  master  still  guided 
every  affair.  Age  had  brought  to 
house  only  dignity  rather  than  decs 
It  was  well-painted  and  in  perfect  reps 
and  the  polished  old  window'  pai 
gleamed  in  the  late  afternoon  sunl$ 
Behind  the  house  rose  the  big  red  gam! 
roofed  barn — a  later  addition  to  the  fai 
Nowhere  could  he  see  a  missing  clapboai 
or  a  sagging  gate.  He  looked  off  acrt 
the  rolling  fields.  There  were  no  scrag? 
fence  rows  and  the  stacks  of  hop  P0' 
stood  up  above  the  snow  in  orderly  arrt 
(1 Continued  on  'page  193 ) 
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A  Giant  Who  Works  For  You 


There  is  a  giant  who  works  tirelessly 
to  lighten  the  labor  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farm,  to  make  the  farm  more 
productive,  and  farming  more 
profitable. 

He  is  personified  by  the  vast  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Ford  organization, 
whose  herculean  labors  are  directed 
primarily  toward  lowering  the  cost 
and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  Ford 
cars,  Ford  Trucks,  and  the  Fordson 
Tractor.  . 

The  larger  this  giant  has  grown  the 
lower  the  prices  of  Ford  products 
have  fallen,  and  the  more  valuable 
they  have  become  from  the  invest¬ 
ment  standpoint  as  farm  equipment. 

To  the  farmer  this  has  meant  lower 
and  lower  farm  costs,  better  arrange¬ 
ment  of  farming  activities,  more 
money  crops,  all  with  less  effort  and 
therefore  with  greater  net  profit — 
proof  enough  that  it  is  to  his  interest 
to  standardize  on  Ford  equipment. 

CARS  •  TRUCKS  •  TRACTORS 
Ask  Any  Ford  Dealer 


Ford  River  Rouge  Blast  Furnaces 
produce  twelve  hundred  tons  of 
Molten  iron  a  day. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 
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ILTrees 

,  Hardy  Northern  Grown 
Standard  Varieties,  ab¬ 
solutely  firstclass.  Trees 
you’ll  be  proud  to  own, 
~  pecialprice— 12  for 

1  5 


Buy Direct FromGrawev 
At  Lowest PricesEVerMade 

My  reputation  for  highest  quality  at  lowest  prices  extends  from 
coast  to  coast.  This  year  I  live  up  to  that  reputation  with  better 
values,  bigger  bargains,  lower  prices  than  ever  before.  Thousands 
of  customers  in  every  state  have  found  out  that  they  can  buy  direct 
from  my  big  400-acre  nursery  guaranteed  stock  at  a  big  saving.  Why 
Don’t  You  Do  the  Same? 

Trees-Fruits-Shrubs-Ornamentals 
Evergreens-Etc.-- Big  Bargains 

If  low  prices  talk— if  quality  counts  with  you— I’ll  make  you  a  cus¬ 
tomer— because  I  have  what  you  are  looking  for— Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreen,  Shrubs,  Ornamentals— all  sizes, 
all  varieties— over  400  acres  of  the  finest  that  can  be  grown— stock 
I  am  proud  of— stock  you  will  be  glad  to  plant,  and  when  it  comes  to 
price,  I  challenge  the  world  to  beat  me— no  traveling  expense,  no 
high  selling  expense,  no  waste,  just  the  shortest  route  from  grower 
to  you  ana  sold  under  the  fairest,  squarest  guarantee  ever  written. 

Landscape  Your  Property— NOW 

A  few  dollars  spent  wiib  ns  gives  yon  a  big  lot  oi  or* 
nanjenfcal  shrubs  and  plants  for  landscaping 
your  property  and  thereby  increasesyour 
property  value  hundreds  of  dollars.  " 

example,  catalog  lists  collections  of 
21  shrubs  for  $5.50  31  shrubs  for 
$7,etc.  Many  other  real  bargains*^ 
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EVERGREENS 

ful^majestfc, always  I 
juld  be  planted  on  I 
-t.  They  add  beauty  I 


A  few  of  these  beautiful  j 
green  Evergreens  should 

every  city  or  town  lot.  _ _ „  . 

and  value  like  no  other  trees.  Farm  and  I 
country!  homes  should  have  Evergreen  I 
Windbreaks  to  provide  shelter  andsave  I 
w  fuel.  Several  million  of  these  trees  I 
Sm ,  waiting  for  yon  In  my  nuts-  [ 

cry,  all  varieties,  all  sizes,  L 
guaranteed.  Prices  from  | 
$2.50  per  100  and  up. 
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BIG  CATALOG 

■■■^•■■■The  best  ever 
pi  mJmi  p  published,  shows 
|  n  Fruits,  Flowers, 

®  Shrubs,  etc.,  in 

actual  colors,  shows  landscaping 
sketches  and collections.  A  val¬ 
uable.  interesting,  instructive 
book  for  'anyone  who  intends  to 
plant  anything.  It’s  FREE.  Get 

IX  a  youra  today,  / 44 
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Imogen e' 

TheWonder 

Raspberry 

FREE 

To  Customers, 


Items  hstedbelow  are  my  get-acqualnted  Bargains.  TheT 
Advertise  Ferris  Quality  and  never  fail  to  make  perma¬ 
nent  friends  and  customers  out  of  all  who  order  any  or  all  of 
these  exceptional  bargains. 

Any  Six  of  the  following  for  $5.00 

^Strawberries,  choice  of  3  varieties,  100  for  $1.00 
Ferris  Improved  ProgressiveiEverbearing 
Strawberries.  60  for  . 

Red  or  Black  Raspberries,  choice  lot  7 
best  varieties,  20  for 
Goncord  Grapes.  1  year,  12  for 
XBlackbemes,  8  varieties,  12for 
Bridal  Wreath,  3  for 
Snowberry,  one  year  size.  5  for 
Indian  Currant,  one  year  size,  6  for 
Roses,  choice  of  7  varieties,  3  for 
,  Iris  the  garden  favorite,  3  for 
Assorted  Phlox,  4  for 
Asparagus,  25  for 
Golden  Glow,  3  for 
Gladioli  Bulbs,  ass’t.  varieties.  20  for 
Many  other  Bargains  in  Free  catalog. 

Raspberries  and  Rosebushes 
FREE  To  Customers 

We  have  some  unusual  Raspberry  Plants  and 
Rosebushes.  The  supply  is  limited,  but  just 
to  introduce  them  in  as  many  different  localities 
as  possible,  we  will  give  them  Free  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  Imogene  Raspberries  are  extreemely 
largo,  very  juicy,  delicious  flavor.  Write  for  free 
Introductory  offer  and  free  catalog. 

EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY  CO. 

786  Bridge  St.  Hampton,  Iowa 


$1.00 

si.  00 

11.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1 00 
$1.00 
fi.oo 
$1.00 
$1.00 
1*1.00 


are  the  best  money  can  buy  but  as  we  ship  direct 
from  our  Farms  and  warehouses  to  you 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

as  per  our  special  catalog  offer,  they  usually  cost  you 
less  than  seeds  of  inferior  quality  and  unknown  origin. 

Dibble’s  Best  D.  B.  Brand  Northern  grown  Alfalfa,  Clover 
and  Timothy  Seed  average  way  above  99.50  pure. 

Dibble’s  Timothy  and  Alsike  Natural  Mixture  average  20% 
alsike,  less  than  1  %  of  weed  seeds,  a  bargain  at  $5.00. 
Dibble’s  Heavyweight  42-45  lb.  Seed  Oats  at  $1.00  per  bu., 
another  bargain. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn  best  nine  varieties,  average  germination 
above  90%  and  a  full  line  of  general  Farm  Seeds  for  Northern 
Farmers.  _  We  test  them  in  our  own  Laboratory  and  we  sell 
them  subject  to  your  test  with  a  money  back  guarantee. 
Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes,  14  kinds  in  any  quantity  from 
barrels  to  car  loads. 

Write  today  for  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  10  Samples 
Dibble’s  F arm  Seeds  and  Special  Price  List  quoting  Freight 
Prepaid  Prices  Free.  Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y.,  BOX  A 
Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 
100,000  bushel  stock  awaits  your  orders. 


ORCHARDS  OF  FRUIT  TREES 

t  GIVES  THE  SPECIALIST 

DIVERSIFIED  FARMING 

WE  FURNISH  TREES  THAT,  WITH  PROPER  CARE 

GIVE  PROFITABLE  CROPS 

Our  trees  are  the  finest  that  can  be  grown.  Peach  trees  from  $60  per  1000 
up  and  all  other  nursery  stock  at  fair  prices.  Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Direct  from  grower  at  lower  prices.  Apple  and  peach 
trees.  Asparagus  and  Berry  plants.  Privet  and  Bar- 
barry  hedging.  Guaranteed.  Write  for  new  price  list. 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Oesk  25  Wostminefer.  MU. 


TDCCQ  PI  ANTQ  CUPIIRQ  guaranteed,  direct  from 
mcco,  ruin  10,  OnnUDO  grower.  Lowest  prices. 
New  —  Dr.  Worcester  hardy  Peach  and  Ohio  Beauty 
Apple.  Planting  Book  FREE.  WOODLAWN 

NURSERIES'  Q.t3  fJor.oE  Avonuo,  Roch,.t»r,  N.  V, 


Keeping  a  Cash  Account 

J.  N.  Glover 

FOR  a  number  of  years  I  have  kept  an 
account  on  income  and  expenses  in  a 
way  which  takes  very  little  time  and  is  a 
means  of  knowing  each  year  the  gross  in¬ 
come  from  each  source  and  the  expenses  of 
every  kind.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
year  I  take  an  account  or  inventory  of 
live  stock,  implements,  grain,  farm,  cash 
and  money  invested  in  stocks  and  bonds. 
These  I  keep  in  a  book  8  x  14  inches,  or  a 
book  called  a  journal,  which  is  thick 
enough  to  last  me  several  years. 

On  the  first  left-hand  page  I  keep  a 
record  of  when  stock  is  bred,  and  on  the 
opposite  of  the  page  my  milk  account  as 
paid  for  each  month,  giving  date,  number 
of  pounds,  test,  price,  deductions  for 
pool  and  hauling.  At  the  end  of  each 
year  the  number  of  pounds  as  paid 
monthly  are  added;  so  with  the  total  in 
cash  sold,  as  well  as  for  hauling  and  for 
the  pool.  Then  credit  is  given  cows  for 
milk  used  and  cream  or  butterfat  for 
butter.  (This  page  will  do  for  milk  for 
several  years.) 

Entering  Cash  Expenses  and  Receipts 

On  the  left  side  ol  the  next  page  I  write 
“Received  January,  192-”  and  on  the 
opposite  side  “Paid  January,  192-.” 
I  keep  my  cash  for  grain  or  farm  receipts 
in  the  cash  receipts  with  those  for  divi¬ 
dends  or  what  I  earn,  as  these  are  the  only 
two  sources  of  income  for  me  aside  of  the 
farm,  using  a  line  for  each  important  crop 
or  item. 

This  will  show  the  receipts  of  January 
with  cash  from  dividends  on  one  line  and 
money  earned  all  on  another  line  and  each 
farm  produce  on  a  line  by  itself.  In  the 
same  way  I  show  expenses  paid. 

Cash  on  hand  either  at  home  or  in  the 
bank  on  January  1st  added  to  the  income, 
for  this  month,  should  equal  the  cash  ou 
hand  January  31st  added  to  amount  paid 
out  that  month,  and  the  difference  then 
will  equal  the  cash  on  hand  to  start  next 
month’s  account,  if  a  correct  account  has 
been  kept. 

If  one  does  not  care  to  write  down  every 
little  item  paid,  an  account  can  be  kept 
in  a  small  book,  such  as  fertilizer  com¬ 
panies  give,  with  pencil,  when  selling  or 
buying  in  small  amounts,  and  these  can 
be  entered  weekly  or  monthly  into  this 
book. 


Inventory  at  the  Year’s  End 

At  the  end  of  each  year  we  again  take 
account  of  stock,  grain  and  implements 
and  compare  these  with  the  inventory  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  see  if  there 
has  been  a  gain  or  loss  compared  with  each 
of  the  amounts  of  stock,  grain  and  imple¬ 
ments  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  deducting  from  the  one  where  the 
inventory  shows  less  value  and  adding 
where  there  has  been  a  gain.  This  com¬ 
parison  and  taking  credit  for  any  invest¬ 
ments  made  and  cash  on  hand  will  show 
the  gain  or  loss  for  the  year,  which  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  know  exactly  whether 
one  is  ahead  for  his  yearfe  work  or  not. 

True,  by  this  method  one  can  not  tell 
which  farm  crop  has  made  a  profit  or  not, 
as  these  will  vary  one  year  from  another, 
depending  upon  the  season  and  price  for 
which  the  crop  is  sold.  And  so  it  is  with 
stock,  one  year  cows  may  pay  better  than 
hogs  or  hens,  and  another  the  reverse  may 
be  true.  But  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know 
each  year  how  one  fares  financially. 

Value  as  a  Diary 

This  book  is  not  used  for  keeping  ac¬ 
counts  only,  as  I  use  it  as  a  diary  for  keep¬ 
ing  a  daily  or  a  weekly  record  of  farm 
work  and  crops  gathered,  when  certain 
work  as  plowing,  haying  or  seeding  is 
done;  of  the  loads  of  hay  taken  from  each 
field;  bushels  of  corn  and  potatoes  grown. 
We  get  a  good  idea  of  paying  crops  and 
parts  of  the  farm  business  from  this.  We 
have  made  some  changes  since  keeping 
accounts. 

Then  I  keep  an  account  of  the  weather 
also  as  to  heat  and  cold;  rain  and  snow 
fall.  Notice  is  also  taken  of  social  events, 
weddings,  funerals,  gatherings  and  any- 
( Continued  on  -page  W0) 
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SPRAYS  W 
10  ACRES  A  DAY 

Just  walk  and  press  the  nozzle 
—no  work  — no  trouble. 

ii"  ™  BANNER 

COMWIESSED  A1B  SPRAYER 

For  spraying  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  trees,  grapes,  berries 
and  cotton.  For  whitewashing, 
spraying,  disinfectant,  fly  oil,  etc. 
for  washing  autos  and  windows— 
It  does  many  jobs  and  does  every 
job  well. 

Galvanized  steel  or  solid  brass 
tank  holds  four  gallons— a  few 
strokes  of  pump  compresses  air 
enough  to  discharge  contents— 
brass  non-clog  nozzle — fine  mist 
or  coarse  spray  as  desired. 

Sold  by  hardware,  implement 
and  seed  stores — Insist  on  a  genu¬ 
ine  Smith  Banner  to  insure  against 
disappointment.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

80  Main  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


POMONA 


FRUIT  TREES 

At  Reduced  Prices 

100,000 

Two-Year  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Cherry  and  Plum  Trees,  also 
'  thousands  of  small  fruit  plants, 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses. 

Pamoia  Trees  Shipped  C.O.D. 

Order  varieties  now  and  have 
them  shipped  Express  C.O.D. 
prepaid,  at  planting  time. 

GARDEN  GRAPE 
COLLECTION 

2  Worden 
2  Concord 
2  Brighton 

tjvery  garden  has  room  for  this  collection  of  J  2  Niagara 
Grape  Vines  --All  10  prepaid  for  $1.95.  I  2  Diamond 
Everything  needed  to  beautify  your  grounds  and  garden 
listed  in  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalog.  Write  for  it  today. 

POMONA  UNITED  NURSERIES 

33  Granger  Avenue  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


in  Two-year  Vines  by  (Pi  QC  ( 
J  Umail  C.O.D. prepaid  Ol.uui 

. on  Of  j 

.95.  ( 


ALBA  MARL 

90%  Lime  Carbonate 

NATURE’S  SOIL  REMEDY 

Cures  Sour  Soils.  Quick  Acting. 
Aids  Fertilization 
Increases  Crop  Yield 

LOW  in  COST 

For  prices  and  details  write  to 

ALBA  MARL  LIME  COMPANY 

Charles  Town,  Jefferson  County,  W.  Va. 


SioiT 
LOWER 

than  any  other 
of  equal  capa¬ 
city.  Special¬ 
ly  designed, 
durable,  pow¬ 
erful.  Write 
for  catalog. 

HARDIE 
MFG.CO. 
Hudson, Mich. 


CANESEED  $1.00 


Sudan  $4.00 
Millet  $1.00 
Kentucky 
Blue  Grass  $3.50.  Other  field  seeds  at  big  sav¬ 
ings.  5%  discount  on  5  bushel  orders.  We  buy 
in  carlots  at  big  savings  which  we  pass  on  to  the 
consumer.  Guarantee  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
Order  directly  from  ad  or  write  for  samples. 


MEIER  GRAIN  &  PRODUCE  CO., 

Dept.  A,  Salina,  Kans, 


STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  our 

Book  of  Berries  and  learn  how.  Lots 
of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  in¬ 
formation.  Just  the  kind  you  want. 
38  years  in  the  business.  No  other 
book  like  it  It’sfree.  Writetoday. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO., 

170  East  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md. 


Peach  TreeS  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c  pdtpaid 

Send  for  1924  Bargain  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs.  Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Special  Prices  to  Large  Planters. 

ALLEN’S  NftlSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  GENEVA.  OHIO 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES  ^fo^Fril89 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE  SONS, _ FISHERS,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Guaranteed  first-class  or  money  refunded.  Catalog. 

MBS-  FipjiVA  Wptu.F,  IWpt..  V.,  AlleCan,  MtehlgV’- 
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QUALITY  SEEDS 

AT  AD  VANTAGEODS  PRICES 

Northern  grown,  specially  selected 
seeds;  having  a  worth-while  reputa¬ 
tion  for  results.  Join  the  thousands 
who  annually  reap  a  satisfactory 
harvest  from  K.  &  W.  Seeds. 

$2.50  worth  for  $2.00 
SPECIAL  $4.00  “  “  $3.00 


OFFERS 


67,00 

51.25 


$5.00 

$1.00 


In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk).  Se¬ 
lect  from  our  illustrated  catalog  No.  124; 
we  mail  FREE  immediately  on  request. 
What  address,  please? 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Established  1858  Portland,  Maine 


MAULED  EDEE 

SEED  BOOK  mEE 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Corn 

Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn,  direct  from 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West 
Branch  Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing  this  corn  was 
thoroughly  inspected  by  a  disinterested 
committee  of  experts.  Every  bag  is  certified 
and  guaranteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature, 
of  high  quality,  purity  and  germination. 
Ask  yourCountyAgent  about  this  genuIneWest 
Branch  SweeDstakes  Ensilage  Corn.  Write  us 
for  sample,  prices  and  complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION.  INC. 
Box  A  Williamsport,  Pa. 


The  cost  of  Alfalfa  Seed  is  a  small  Item  when 
Epread  over  the  life  of  the  cron — five  to  ten  years.  It 
pays  to  get  the  best  seed  to  be  had— our  “Northwest” 
Brand.  Grown  where  only  hardy  plants 
can  live.  Clean,  plump,  bright  seed. 

Sold  on  a  Money-back  Guarantee. 

Our  new  Catalog  describes  this,  also 
certified  “Grimm”  Alfalfa,  Clover, 
torn.  Oats  and  other  Seeds.  Write 
tor  it  today.  Mention  Crops  that  inter¬ 
est  you:  we’ll  send  samples— FREE. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  60-t,  IAND1SVILLE.  LANCASTER  CO.,  PA. 


CLOVER 


$7.50  bushel;  Grimm  Alfalfa 
S25.00;  Alfalfa  S8.00;  Sudan 
$4.00;  Red  top  S2.00;  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  Grass  83.50; 
Caneseed  $1.00:  Kaffir  $1.50;  Millet  $1.00;  Red  Clover 
M3.00;  Alsike  $9.50;  Seed  Corn  $2.00;  Milo  $1.50; 
Unhulled  Clover  $5.00 — we  live  where  it  grows,  ship  from 
several  warehouses  and  save  you  freight.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back;  order  from  this  ad  or  ask  for  sample;  5%  dis¬ 
count  on  five  bushel  orders;  get  your  order  in  while  stocks 
are  complete. 

MEIERS  SEED  &  GRAIN  CO. 

SALINA,  KANS. 


CERTIFIED  BLUE  TAG 
SEED  POTATOES 

We  have  healthy,  selected,  high  yielding  strains  of 
the  ten  standard  varieties  grown  under  rigid  inspec¬ 
tion.  Let  us  know  your  requirements  and  the  variety 
you  prefer.  Attractive  prices  by  return  mall. 

N.  Y.  COOP.  SEED  POTATO  ASSN.,  Inc. 

300  Wieting  Building  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explain* 

.  P  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  6tee^or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
anyrunning 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

2  Elm  St.,  Quincy  III, 
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Some  Farm  Opinion  on  the 
School  Bill 

( Continued  from  -page  177) 

lost  as  far  as  rural  education  goes.— Man- 
son  L.  Smith,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

From  a  Teacher 

T  AM  interested  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
t  tion  affecting  rural  schools.  During 
my  early  teaching  experience  I  taught  in 
the  so-called  rural  school,  that  is,  the 
one-teacher  school.  At  present  I  am  a 
teacher  in  an  elementary  grade  of  a  village 
school  maintaining  an  academic  depart¬ 
ment.  I,  therefore,  feel  that  I  am  qualified 
to  speak  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy  as  to  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
the  rural  schools  of  this  State. 

From  the  information  which  I  have  in 
relation  to  the  Rural  School  Bill  which 
was  introduced  in  the  State  legislature 
last  year,  I  would  say  that  in  my  opinion, 
if  this  proposed  legislation  be  enacted, 
the  rural  school  system  of  the  State  will 
be  greatly  strengthened  and  improved 
thereby. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  desirable' 
that  tjie  school  districts  be  made  largei 
for  taxation  and  administration  purposes. 
I.  very  much  like  the  plan  as  proposed 
for  equalizing  taxation— equalization  by 
local  merger  of  school  districts  and  State 
aid  which  will  be  given  to  the  com¬ 
munity  districts  which  have  the  higher 
rates  of  local  taxation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  community  districts,  it  will 
give  the  supervisory  officers  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  to  confer  with  the  Boards  of  Edu¬ 
cation  which  have  charge  of  the  schools 
in  the  several  community  districts.  It 
also  seems  to  me  tha!t  the  affairs  of  the 
community  districts  could  be  conducted 
in  a  more  businesslike  way  under  the 
administration  of  Boards  of  Education 
,  than  under  the  present  system. 

'  I  am  impressed  with  the  provision  that 
consolidation  of  schools  may  not  he  made 
without  the  desire  or  vote  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  school  district  to  be  affected.  I  am 
also  impressed  with  the  idea  of  each, 
community  having  direct  representation 
on  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  com¬ 
munity  district.  Under  the  so-called 
Township  Law,  this  arrangement  did  not 
obtain,  and  I  am  informed  that  it  caused 
some  dissension  in  some  communities, — 
many  of  the  electors  of  these  communities 
claiming  they  did  not  have  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  Board. 

I  believe  by  changing  our  rural  school 
system  as  proposed,  that  more  boys  and 
girls  of  high  school  age  residing  in  the 
open  country  will  be  encouraged  and 
assisted  to  enter  the  high  school,  which 
should  appeal  to  country  folk  in  general. 

In  a  recent  article  published  by  our 
District  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  a 
School  Bulletin  published  in  connection 
with  a  local  vilfage  paper,  I  noticed  a 
statistical  item  which  stated  that  since 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1921  to 
November,  1923,  eighty-four  working 
papers  had  been  issued  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  to  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen;  of  this  num¬ 
ber  three  had  been  issued  to  boys  and 
'  girls  residing  in  the  village  where  I  am 
teaching;  eleven  to  boys  and  girls  residing 
in  a  neighboring  high  school  district,  and 
seventy  boys  and  girls  living  in  the  rural 
districts.  It  was  indicated  that  most  of 
these  boys  and  girls  were  released  from 
school  so  that  they  might  be  employed 
on  the  farms.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  several  reasons  must  have  induced 
the  boys  and  girls  to  leave  the  schools, 
possibly  one  being  scarcity  of  help  in  the 
farming  districts,  but  probably  more  left 
school  for  the  reason  that  they  felt  they 
were  too  “big”  to  remain  in  the  rural 
school  any  longer,  and  not  being  qualified 
for  admission  to  the  academic  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  village  school,  failed  to  attend 
the  same,  and,  too,  probably  a  goodly 
number  of  these  boys  and  girls,  being 
qualified  for  academic  instruction  but 
living  a  considerable  distance  from  a  high 
school,  could  not  make  it  convenient  to 
attend  on  account  of  the  extra  financial 

{Continued  on  page  182) 
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©  P  &  A  Photo 

The  Bark  Wilhelmine,  unloading  at  Jersey  City  a  cargo  of  Peruvian 
Guano  for  the  Mapes  Company.  The  Wilhelmine  has  recently 
brought  us  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  cargoes  of  Peruvian 
Guano  we  have  ever  imported.  It  is  from  the  Chincha  Islands, 
justly  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Peruvian  Guano  deposits. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Descriptive  Circular 

The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 
143  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Hartford  Branch:  -  239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 

Use  The  Map  es  Famous 

FERTILIZERS 

Quality  Producers 

QUALITY  ALWAYS  BRINGS  TOP  PRICE 

The  Standard  for  Half  a  Century 

BASIS— BONE  AND  GUANO 

Availability  Without  Acidity 

Choicest  and  Most  Varied  Forms  of  Plant  Food 
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THE  “AA  QUALITY”  Trade 
Mark  is  based  on  the  rock- 
founded  principles  of  integrity 
and  square  dealing;  on  over 
half  a  century  of  fertilizer  man¬ 
ufacturing  experience;  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  most  noted 
group  of  fertilizer  men  in  all 
history.  Make  it  your  buying 
guide;  don’t  be  satisfied  with 
anything  inferior.  Insist  on 
getting  the  fertilizers  pro¬ 
tected  by  this  sterling  mark  of 
QUALITY. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  CO. 

Offices  in  22  Principal  Cities 


“Worth  more  per  dollar  because 
they  produce  more  per  acre” 


090  SEEDS 

1  “  G  rown  From  Select  Stock 

—None  Better— 54  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata« 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford.  III. 
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Washington  and  General 
News 

THE  Teapot  Dome  oil  scandal,  in  its 
many  different  phases,  continues  to 
keep  Washington  and  the  whole  country 
stirred  up.  The  air  is  continually  filled 
with  rumors  besmirking  the  reputation 
of  many  men  in  high  place  in  both  Re¬ 
publican  and  Democratic  parties.  The 
Senate  Investigating  Committee  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  secure  evidence  in  an  effort  to 
clear  up  the  names  of  the  innocent  and  to 
prosecute  the  guilty.  The  Senate  carried 
a  resolution  demanding  the  resignation  of 
Sec.  Edwin  Denby  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  President  Coolidge  refused  to 
demand  Denby’s  resignation  but  has 
promised  the  country  speedy  justice  in 
going  to  the  bottom  of  the  whole  mess, 
the  worst  scandal  that  the  national 
government  has  been  involved  in  prob¬ 
ably  in  its  history. 

*  *  * 

The  House  Tax  Committee  has  re¬ 
ported  favorably  the  Mellon  plan  for 
reducing  income  taxes.  This  measure 
will  now  be  fought  out  upon  the  floor  of 
the  House.  If  it  should  pass,  among 
other  things,  it  will  put  into  effect  a  25 
per  cent,  reduction  which  would  apply  to 
the  1923  income  taxes  and  result  in 
reducing  the  income  $225,000,000.  The 
Literary  Digest  sent  out  15,000,000  post¬ 
cards,  and  it  is  reported  that  75  per  cent, 
of  the  returns  are  in  favor  of  the  Mellon 
plan.  The  unfortunate  thing  about  this 
plan  of  tax-reduction,  which  includes 
reduction  only  on  incomes,  is  that  it 
woidd  bring  little  or  no  relief  to  farmers, 
whose  incomes  are  small,  but  who  pay 
heavy  taxes  on  property  holdings. 

*  *  * 

By  a  vote  of  247  to  133,  seven  less  than 
the  necessary  two-thirds  needed,  the 
House  of  Representatives  rejected  on 
February  8th  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  would  prohibit 
tax-exempt  securities.  The  vote  came 
after  two  days  of  debate  by  friends  of  the 
measure  who  showed  that  tax-exempt 
securities  and  high  surtaxes  could  not 
exist  side  by  side.  Many  friends  and  tax 
experts  interested  in  the  great  problem 
of  tax-reduction  regret  that  this  measure, 
which  would  have  prevented  so  much 
escape  from  taxes  by  those  most  able  to 
pay,  was  defeated. 
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Sawing  and  Felling  trees.  Yon  can  make  big  money 
with  the  WITTE  One  -  Man  Log  and  Tree  Saw. 

Saws  15  To  40  Cords  ia  Day 

Saw  wood— make  ties.  En¬ 
gine  also  run*  other  farm 
machinery.  W.W.Broofman 
says:“Isaw  40cordsaday.” 

Big  money-maker.  A  one- 
man  outfit— easy  to  run  Bnd 
trouble  proof.  Write  today 
forFreelnformatlait— no  obligation. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6804  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6804  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Doe£  Evenly  Fa 


f  EDWARDS 

FARM 

ENGINE 


Write  now  for  facts  about  this  wonder  engine.  Same  engine  gives 
1 XA  to  6  H.  P.  Gasoline  or  kerosene,  portable,  light  and  free  from  vi 
bration.  No  cranking.  Pumps,  saws,  grinds  and  does  all  chores. 
Plenty  of  power  for  every  purpose.  Easy  to  operate 

Low  Factory  Price — Special  Offer 

Tremendous  value.  Write  at  once  for  catalog  and 
special  offer  on  this  amazing  engine. 

Edward  s  Motor  Co.  533  M*in  St.  Springfield,  O. 


ALBANY  AND  STATE  NEWS 

Governor  smith  has  called  a 

Prohibition  Enforcement  Confer¬ 
ence  to  be  held  in  Albany  on  February  20. 
This  action  was  in  answer  to  the  request  of 
Palmer  Canfield,  Federal  prohibition 
director.  Similar  conferences  will  be 
held  in  many  other  States.  They  will  be 
attended  by  mayors  of  cities,  presidents  of 
villages,  sheriffs,  district  attorneys  and 
many  other  officers  whose  business  it  is 
to  enforce  the  law. 

*  *  * 

WILLIAM  H.  ANDERSON,  for¬ 
merly  State  Superintendent  of  the 
Anti-saloon  League,  was  sentenced  on 
February  8  to  serve  not  less  than  one  a.nd 
not  more  than  two  years  in  Sing  Sing 
Prison,  for  forgery  in  the  third  degree. 
Anderson  has  resigned  as  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Anti-saloon  League.  All 
friends  of  prohibition  regret  that  the 
movement  for  righteousness  and  order 
should  be  unfortunate  enough  to  be  led  by 
a  man  of  Anderson’s  type. 


Some  Farm  Opinion  on  the 
School  Bill 

{Continued  from  page  181) 

burden  which  would  be  imposed  upon 
their  parents  in  furnishing  transportation 
or  board. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  rural  folk  must 
soon  see  that  the  rural  school  or  rural 
school  district,  standing  alone,  can  not 
continue  to  properly  function  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  children  residing  in 
the  district. — Miss  Z.  A.  Hopkins, 
Erie  County,  N.  Y. 


Potato  Planter 


OPENS  FURROW,  DROPS  FERTILIZER,  DROPS 
SEED  AND  COVERS  —  ALL  IN  ONE  OPERATION 
opens  FURROW  •»  m  ORE  bushels  per  acre 
jV|  and  less  cost  -  per  acre 
result  with  use  of  Eureka 
One-Man  Planters.  This 
double  profit  increase  pays 
for  the  machine  many  times. 
Over  22  years  of  success. 

One  man  and  team  opens  fur¬ 
row,  drops  seed  any  distance  or 
depth,  drops  fertilizer  if  desired, 
covers,  and  marks  next  row. 
Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in 
plain  sight.  Better  start,  bigger 
yields.  Operates  in  any  soil. 

Write  today  for  catalogue  de¬ 
scribing  largest  line  ' of  planters 
made.  Sizes  for  I  and  2  rows, 
with  or  withoutfertilizer  attach¬ 
ment.  Special  attachments  for 
unusual  soil  or  field  conditions. 
In  stock  near  you. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 
Box  800,  Utica,  N.Y. 


DROPS  SOD 


COVERS 

£d 


Plow  More  Acres 

Clipped  horses  are  better  horses. 
They  work  better,  look  better, 
feel  better.  Go  on  the  job  ready 
and  willing.  Dry.  off  quickly. 
Cleaned  twice  as  quick.  Clip  your 
horses  this  spring.  Get  a 

Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine 

Ballbearing.  Smooth  running.  Clips 
fast  and  easy.  Best  made.  Lasts  a 
lifetime.  Clips  cows  and  mules  also, 
ly  $12.75  at  dealers  .or  send  us 
and  pay  balance  on  arrival.  Guar¬ 
anteed  satisfactory  or  money  back, 
rder  today. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

5664  Boosevelt  Road  :  Chicago 

World’s  Largest  Makers  of  Clipping  and  Shear¬ 
ing  Machines.  Complete  catalog  on  request. 
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If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

ESS* 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 

EARN  $110  TO  $250  MONTHLY  j  Traffic  Inspector.  Posi¬ 
tion  guaranteed  after  completion  of  3  months’  home  study 
course  or  money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  G-84. 

Stand.  Business  Training  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Results 

Count— 


Read  what  those  who  plant 
Growmore  Seeds  say: 

“Took  first  prize  at  Angelica  Fair 
your  Sweepstakes  Corn.” 

“I  raised  5,500  bushels  of  Growmore 
Heavy  Weight  Potatoes  on  20  acres.” 

“Your  Growmore  Heavy  Weight 
Potatoes  yielded  me  better  than  300 
bushels  per  acre  on  light  loamy  soil, 
high  ground.”  -  '•* 

“Your  New  Victory  Oats  gave  the 
best  crop  in  this  section.” 

“Got  93  bushels  per  acre  from  Grow¬ 
more  New  Victory  Oats.” 

Have  had  your  Growmore  Big  Crop 
Corn  for  three  years  now.  Matures 
two  weeks  earlier.  35  tons  per  acre.” 

We  do  everything  humanly  possible 
to  see  that  farmers  buying  Growmore 
Seeds  get  the  best  seed  to  be  had.  Re¬ 
sults  show  that  it  pays  us  and  pays  you 
to  know  what  you  are  planting. 

Free  Sample  Coupon 
GARDNER  SEED  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  free  sample,  literature  and  prices  on 
Empire  Oats.  Am  also  interested  in  □  barley, 
□  millet,  □  corn,  □  potatoes,  □  grass  seed. 

• 

Name . . 

Town . State . 

High  Grade  Salesmen  Wanted. 
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American  Agriculturist,  February  23,  1924 


Among  the  Farmers 

New  York  Grange  Fights  Daylight  Saving 

Hi*  New  York  State  Grange,  at  its  it  out  a  while  longer.  Very  few  farms  are 
annual  meeting,  which  was  recently  changing  hands  this  season  either  by  lease 


held  in  Buffalo,  passed  a  resolution  en 
dorsing  the  work  of  the  Empire  State 
Anti-Daylight  Saving  Association.  The 
resolution  was  as  follows: 

WHEREAS,  the  annual  practice  of 
advancing  the  clocks  one  hour,  for 
a  period  of  five  months  in  the  year,  in 
various  cities  and  municipalities  of  the 
Empire  State,  imposes  upon  the  rurai 
population  great  financial  and  economic 
losses,  endless  confusion,  and  hardship 
to  citizens  of  our  State  in  various  lines 
of  business  and  industry,  and 

WHEREAS,  Dr.  Nobler,  of  the  New 
York  City  Dept,  of  Health,  has  declared 
it  harmful  to  children,  Therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  in  session  at  the  Hotel  Statler, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5th  to  the  8th,  1924, 
add  its  endorsement  and  support  to  the 
movement  of  the  Empire  State  Anti- 
Daylight  Saving  Association  for  the 
repeal  of  Chapter  70,  Laws  of  1921,  and 
the  introduction  and  passage  of  a  law 
to  restore  Eastern  Standard  time  to  the 
entire  State  of  New  York. 


or  through  sale.  The  Seymore  Farms 
were  recently  sold  at  auction  to  settle  the 
estate  of  the  late  William  Seymore  whose 
farm  is  just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village 
of  Stillwater.  Anson  Collins,  of  Mechan- 
icsville,  bought  the  place  for  $12,000.  The 
buildings  on  the  farm,  which  consists  of 
about  100  acres,  are  very  fine. 

Radio  is  becoming  about  as  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  farmers  as  telephones. — E.  S. 
Rodgers. 

Dutchess  County. — We  are  now  get¬ 
ting  the  first  sleighing  of  the  winter. 
Cows  are  selling  at  low  prices.  The  situa¬ 
tion  now  makes  it  very  evident  that  we 
dairymen  have  got  to  take  care  of  the 
surplus  milk — it  won’t  do  to  dump  it  on 
the  market.  Potatoes  are  bringing  $1.50 
a  bushel,  butter  00c  a  pound,  stock  feeds 
are  very  high,  too  high  in  fact.  Live 
poultry  is  25c  to  30c  a  pound,  dressed  pork 
12c  a  pound,  hay  $25  to  $30  a  ton.  Calves 
are  in  good  demand.  Ice  houses  have  been 
filled  with  10-  to  12-inch  fee.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  a  State  road  will  be  built  this 
coming  summer  to  run  from  Millbrook  to 
Hopewell  Junction.  It  is  what  we  need 
and  want;  the  sooner  the  better,  for  the 


NEW  YORK  COUNTY  NOTES 

St.  Lawrence  County.— The  Champion  roads  are  Ver-V  bad.— P.  W. 

Creamery  located  at  Chipman  recently  - 

published  its  41st  annual  report.  The 
Creamery  was  opened  in  1883  with  2G 
patrons.  It  has  been  in  operation  under 
the  same  management  and  at  the  present 
time  has  over  200  patrons.  During  1823 


NEW  JERSEY  FIGHTING 
HIGHER  TAXES 


A  RILL  is  before  the  Legislature  of 

.i  r'  i  j,  ,  ,  „„  „  -  A  New  Jersey,  known  as  the  Mathis 

the  Creamery  handled  1,851,906  pounds  Senate  Bm>  prividing  for  an  appropria. 

of  cream.  The  average  once  for  butter  tion  o{  $130,000  for  a  channel  to  the  in- 

land  waterway  between  Manahawkin 
Bay  and  Beachhaven.  Although  friends 
of  the  measure  are  pushing  the  bill  as  hard 
as  possible,  its  opponents  are  working 
equally  as  hard  and  arguing  that  with  all 
which  recently  gave  birth  to  twin  calves,  the  high  taxes  at  present  this  is  no  time 
One  of  the  calves  was  perfect  in  every  for  spending  such  large  sums  of  public 
detail,  while  the  other  has  two  heads  with  money, 
a  normal  body.  The  dam  is  a  small  five- 
year-old  Ayrshire.  Mr.  Sizeland  is  doing 
his  best  to  raise  the  freak. 

Tioga  County. — Milk  prices  have  gone 
to  smash  and  the  farmers  feel  pretty 


cream.  The  average  price  for  butter 
was  $.5698  and  the  average  net  price  of 
fat  was  $.6141. — Thomas  F.  Rutherford. 

St.  Lawrence  County.— Edward  Size- 
land,  whose  farm  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  Heuvelton,  has  a  cow 


New  Jersey  County  Notes 

Salem  County. — At  our  farmers’  meet¬ 
ings  that  we  have  been  holding  to  discuss 
crop  problems  we  find  that  there  seems  to 
much  down  on  their  luck  as  feed  prices  be  a  general  feeling  that  prices  of  ferti- 
have  turned  upwards,  making  it  hard 
figuring  to  come  out  even. — C.  A.  B. 

Chautauqua  County. — We  have  had 
little  or  no  snow  this  winter  except  in 
places  where  the  snow  drifted  which  made 
traveling  bad.  Our  roads  have  been  kept 
open  fairly  well  and  little  trouble  has 
been  experienced  in  traveling.  Ice  is 
about  10  inches  thick  and  the  harvest 
has  commenced. — P.  S.  S. 


In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Saratoga  County. — February  2  ushered 
in  the  first  bit  of  real  winter  of  the  season. 
Automobiles  have  been  in  uninterrupted 
use  even  on  the  dirt  roads  all  winter,  up 
to  now.  The  new  snow  plows  purchased 
by  the  town  were  given  their  first  real 
test  and  work  during  the  first  week  of  the 
month. 

State  and  county  taxes  are  slightly 
lower  this  year  compared  with  last  year. 
A  very  fine  quality  of  ice  is  being  har¬ 
vested  at  the  present  time. 

Local  dealers  are  paying  45c  a  dozen  for 
eggs.  There  is  little  or  no  home  demand 
for  poultry.  Traveling  buyers  are  the 
only  ones  who  are  relieving  farmers  of 
their  poultry  stock. 

New  milch  cows  are  bringing  high 
prices,  but  beef  cattle  are  almost  a  drug 
on  the  market.  Veal  calves  are  bringing 
9c  a  pound  in  this  section.  Butter  prices 
hold  about  the  same  range,  bringing  50c 
a  pound  wholesale.  Feeds  of  all  kinds  are 
high. 

.  A  great  deal  of  wood  has  been  consumed 
as  fuel  this  winter  hereabouts,  due  to  the 
high  costs  and  poor  quality  of  coal. 

While  farmers  are  very  dissatisfied  with 
prices  paid  for  farm  products,  and  with 
the  general  condition  outlook  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  nevertheless  the  tendency  in  this 
section  seems  to  be  to  hold  on  and  to  stick 


lizers  and  feeds  are  getting  to  be  higher, 
this  year  than  last  year,  at  least  in  this 
section.  For  instance,  lima  and  all  other 
beans  and  peas  are  about  twice  as  high. 
On  the  other  hand  our  prospects  are  not 
any  rosier  and  it  is  quite  evident  that 
another  hard  year  faces  the  farmer  and 
more  so  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  help. 
On  account  of  this  handicap  farmers  will 
undoubtedly  cut  some  of  their  acreage  and 
guide  themselves  according  to  the  help 
available  in  their  own  family. — B. 

Mercer  County. — Up  to  the  first  week 
in  February  we  had  hardly  enough  snow 
to  cover  the  ground.  In  fact  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  winter  work  done  in 
eastern  Mercer  County.  Fruit  growers 
are  busy  trimming  trees,  cleaning  fence 
rows  and  turning  brush  to  get  rid  of  scale 
insects  and  caterpillars.  The  second  week 
in  Februarv  finds  us  with  good  sleighing. 
—Mrs.  J.  E.  H. 

Hunterdon  County. — Up  to  the  first 
week  in  February  we  have  had  most 
unusual  weather.  Up  to  the  second  farm¬ 
ers  were  hauling  out  manure  and  getting 
ready  for  spring  work.  We  have  not  had 
a  great  deal  of  ice.  Streams  have  been 
open  all  the  while.  Creameries  have  been 
shipping  ice  from  Bear  Creek.  The  freight 
is  $2.80  a  ton.  Very  little  live  stock  mov¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time  as  the  drop  in  milk 
prices  has  put  a  great  loss  on  the  farmer. 
There  are  a  great  many  farms  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  for  sale  or  rent.  Taxes  are  the  most 
grievous  burden  for  the  time.  No  farm 
help  can  be  had  at  the  present  time. — 
J.  R.  F. 


I  have  enjoyed  your  paper  for  years. 
Good  advice  on  every  page.  Best  wishes 
for  its  future. — W.  D.  Ragan,  Gtenfield, 
N.  Y. 
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Real  Silo  Economy 

Longer  Life — Less  Repairs 
Better-Kept  Silage 

F  |  THAT’S  just  the  kind  of  economy  the  Craine  Silo  is  giving  each  man  who 
owns  one  today.  That’s  the  economy  it  can  and  will  give  you. 

Each  year  we  rebuild  many  old,  dilapidated  iron-hooped  stave  silos. 
Why?  Because  their  owners  don’t  want  to  stand  the  expense  of  too  fre¬ 
quent  repairs,  replacement,  and  danger  of  valuable  silage  loss  by  freezing 
or  spoiling.  They  know  a  Craine  Silo  cuts  down  those  expenses  and  losses. 
And  in  addition  they  have  no  more  bothersome  hoops  to  tighten. 

There’s  a  good  sound  reason  why  the  Craine  lasts  longer,  needs  less 
repairs  and  keeps  silage  better.  It’s  the  scientific  Craine  3-wall  construc¬ 
tion.  First,  the  inside  wall  of  upright  staves.  Over  [this  goes  frost-stop¬ 
ping,  waterproof  Silafelt.  Then,  outside,  the  continuous  Crainelox  Spiral 
Hooping  that  binds  and  cross -supports  every  square 

inch  of  silo.  That’s  what  gives  your  Craine  Silo  its  /■■■  i  i— — ^ 
unusual,  giant  strength  and  durability. 


Our  Catalog,  fall  of  silo  facts,  is  valuable  to  you. 
Get  this  catalog.  Write  now.  Early  orders  carry 
special  discounts.  Time  payments  if  desired 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  120  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE  twall  SILOS 


f  REBUILD  ' 

old, collapsed  stave 
silo  the  durable 
Craine  way.  Get 
the  economies  of 
Craine  longer  life 
and  better -kept 
silage.  Cost  is  us¬ 
ually  %  cost  of  new 
silo.  Write  for  full 
information. 


Royal  Fence  pays  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  stock  and  property 
protection.  Its  better  galvaniz¬ 
ing  means  longer  life;  its  sturdy 
dependability  means  satisfactory 
service. 

Arrow  T-Steel  Posts  are  built  like 
a  railroad  rail — thestrongest con¬ 
struction  known.  Large  Anchor 
Plates  lock  each  post  firmly  into 
the  ground;  frequent  notches 
provide  easy  means  for  attaching 
every,  or  any,  line  wire. 

Ask  your  dealer. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Denver  — 


San  Francis 


SAVE  50  ^ A  ROLL 

Wards  RADIO  ROOFING 


WARDS  65ibk 

Slate  Surfaced 

ROOFING 


i 


185  PER  ROLL 

Guaranteed 
■15  Years  ^ 


Regular  85«pound 
standard  weight 

Don’t  confuse  this  full-weight  85- 
pound  roofing  with  cheaper,  lighter 
roofing  sold  at  the  same  price. 

Lay  it  over  old  roofs.  There  is 
enough  in  one  roll  to  cover  100 
square  feet — yet  a  roll  costs  only 
$1.85,  with  nails  and  cement. 

Fire  Underwriters  Approve  it 

Radio  Roofing  is  surfaced  with  red 
or  green  slate  that  beautifies  as 
well  as  protects  it.  Resists  fire. 
Not  affected  by  heat  and  cold. 


We  guarantee  it  for  15  years"— it 
should  last  many  more. 

Send  for  Tree  Sample 

Examine  it!  Cut  it  open!  Test  it.  Judge  it* 
remarkable  quality.  Write  for  free  Building 
Material  Catalogue. 

,™rMnntbl.r  .  n?  you  n?ed>  Catalogue  No. 
174-MOO.  State  color — red  or  green. 

Shipped.  From  Price  Per  Roll  Order  From 


Cbicagro 
York,  Penna, 

Southern  Illinois 
New  Orleans 
Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Portland,  Ore. 

Houston,  Texas 
Oakland.  Calif. 

Add  10c  for  extra  leng  nails 
Shipping  weight  85  pounds  per  roll 


$1.85 

1.85 

1.85 

1.85 

2.00 

2.00 

2.65 

2.46 

2.65 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Portland 
/-t.  Worth 
Oakland 


Mon  tgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  Kansaicity  St.Paul  Povtland.Ore.  Ft.Worth  Oakland. Ol 


zA  poor  milker  costs  just  as  much  to  house,  feed  and 
care  for  as  a  good  producer.  For  this  reason  just  a  slight 
increase  in  the  milk  yield  makes  a  big  difference  in  the 
net  profit.  Dairy  experts  say  an  increase  of  10 °Jo  in  the 
milk  yield  will  double  the  profit. 

How  important  it  is,  then  to  get  from  your  cows  every 
pint  of  milk  of  which  they  are  capable. 

The  chief  cause  — almost  the  only  cause— of  poor 
milkers  is  the  condition  of  their  health.  Particularly  the 
health  of  the  milk-making  organs. 

Kow-Kare,  the  famous  cow  medicine  and  conditioner, 
acts  directly  on  the  milk-producing  organs.  It  tones  up 
the  genital  and  digestive  functions,  makes  them  sturdy 
and  active.  More  milk  and  better  health  must  result. 
Feed  Kow-Kare  one  week  out  of  each  month  (a  table¬ 
spoonful  twice  a  day)  and  the  result  will  surprise  you. 

For  the  treatment  of  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appetite, 
etc.,  Kow-I^are  has  a  well-earned  reputation.  No  dairy 
barn  should  be  without  it.  For  twenty-five  years  it  has 
been  the  chief  reliance  of  thousands  of  dairymen,  when 
cows  are  sick. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists  sell 
Kow-Kare ;  $1.25  and  65c  sizes.  Write  for  our 
free  book,  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor.”  It  is  full 
of  information  valuable  to  cow  owners. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

eTWakers  of  Grange  Garget  Remedy,  Bag  Balm, 
American  Horse  Tonic  and  Horse  Comfort. 


Wproi liable  Cows 
are  often  sick  with- 
out  appearing  so/ 


Watch  the  milk  pail  closes' 
ly.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
yield  indicates  the  health 
condition  of  the  cow.  A 
cow  may  look  well,  yet  be 
suffering  from  sluggish  di¬ 
gestive  or  genital  organs. 
Kow-Kare  acts  directly  on 
these  organs.  Its  use  re¬ 
stores  normal  milk  yield 
and  enables  the  cow  to 
throw  off  disease. 


THE  most  profitable  threshing 
outfit  consists  of  a  Huber  Super 
Four  Tractor  and  a  Huber  Supreme 
Thresher.  It  travels  farther  and  fast¬ 
er,  and  threshes  more  wheat  at  less 
expenditure  for  labor,fuel,  and  oper¬ 
ating  expense.  The  tractor,  with 
more  than  40  horse-power  at  the  belt 
will  do  big  work  in  threshing. 

It  is  light  enough  to  travel  on 

The  Huber  Manufacturing  Co. 


money  making  outfit 


plowed  ground  and  do  all  kinds  of 
field  and  belt  work.  It  is  kept  busy 
the  year  around.  Pulls  three  plows 
and  turns  an  acre  an  hour  in  any  soil . 

For  the  large  individual  farmer  or 
neighborhood  threshing  association, 
the  Huber  Light  Four  and  Huber  Jr. 
Thresher  is  the  ideal  equipment. 

Write  lor  printed  matter  and  prices. 

Ill  Center  St.,  Marion,  Ohio 


TRACTORS 

■  SINCE  1898  ■ 


Huber 


THRESHERS 

■  SINCE  1 8  T9  ■ 


You  Can  Tell  GLOBES  by  Their  Roofs 

WHEN  you  buy  a  GLOBE  SILO  you  know  you 
are  getting  a  silo  which  is  durable  and  gives 
perfect  service.  But  more!  You  know  that  it  will 
save  you  money.  The  exclusive  GLOBE  extension 
roof  gives  ioo%  storage  space — takes,  care  of 
settling — and  reduces  the  cost  per  net  ton  capacity. 

GLOBE  SILOS  are  made  of  high  quality  fir  and  spruce. 
Heavy  matching,  double  spline,  sealed  joints  and  our  flexible 
door  combine  to  make  it  absolutely  airtight-  Swelling  and  shrink¬ 
ing  are  taken  care  of  by  hoops  easily  adjustable  from  ladders. 

catalog^nd  prices!  Address  Globe  Silo  Company  Box  104  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  today  tor  free  Instruction 
book  and  Record  ol  Invention 
blank  Send  sketch  or  model 
for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN.  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent  Lawyer,  73-C  Security  Savings  &  Com ’l 
Bank  Bldg,  directly  across  street  from  Patent  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Farms^Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT..  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  .  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D,  M,  JOSEPH,  549-10  Landis  Are.,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Type  of  Sheep  and  the 
Oatbin  Cross 

Mark  J.  Smith 


THE  scarcity  of  available  good  young 
ewes  causes  the  question  to  arise  fre¬ 
quently,  what  is  to  be  the  source  of  the 
foundation  ewes  for  farm  flocks  that  are 
being  established  by  men  who  can  not  get 
help,  who  are  too  old  to  milk,  who  have 
rough  land  that  they  desire  to  profitably 
utilize  or  who  merely  want  a  good  side- 
issue  flock  around  the  place  to  look  at  and 
to  furnish  additional  revenue. 

There  is  some  prejudice,  in  some  sec¬ 
tions,  against  the  use  of  western  ewes — 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  Western 
ewes.  The  sheepmen  of  a  section  of  New 
York  State  embracing  parts  of  Ontario 
and  Yates  Counties  have  been  outstand¬ 
ingly  successful  in  the  use  of  western 
ewes.  I  refer  to  the  Middlesex  valley 
and  adjacent  territory.  In  this  section 
the  valley  land  is  rich  and  productive- 
much  of  the  up-land  has  been  semi- 
abandoned  as  far  as  farming  is  concerned 
and  has  been  secured  and  fenced  by  the 
enterprising  valley  farmers  for  sheep 
pasture.  These  up-land  pastures  are  very 
interesting — some  of  them  at  an  elevation 
of  nearly  2000  feet  above  sea-level.  Ope 
hill  in  particular  near  Naples  carries 
three  thousand  or  more  sheep  owned  by 
different  men.  The  pastures  are  laid  out 
in  a  systematic  manner  so  that  several  of 
them  open  into  a  main  lane.  Western 
ewes  or  their  descendants  predominate. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  23, 15J 

Complete  Milker! 

$123 


Nothing  to  Install  K0^ 

Comes  complete  ard 
•  ready  to  use ,  noli  I 
> stallation.  Si m n|»  I 
easy  to  clean.  Goal 
less  and  works  bettal 
9 just  because  it  sa.l 
very  simple.  Trerneo  I 
dous  improvem  ent  S I 
machine  milkiml 
Only  $123— think  offtl 
Special  Offer  -  rocj,  I 
bottom  price  direct  I 
30  Days  Free  Trig  I 
No  C  O.  D.— no  ijl 
posit  Easy  Monthly  Payments.  We’ll  make  thgl 
milker  pay  for  itself  every  day  as  it  goes  along.  I 

sfor  FREE  Booty 

Send  for  our  free  book  oi*  milking.  An  education  hi 
milking  machines.  Write  while  special  ofrer  lasts.  I 

Barton  PagaCa.,  661 W  Lake  St., Dipt.  4502Cbi«g»,H  | 

SAVE  HAL 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  8o  years’  use.  It  kj 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed! 
the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  OELI  V,E  R  Y  oiler 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Pric 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Vd 
able  information  FREE  lO  YOU  with  Sample  Cai 
Write  me.  DOIT  NOW  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  M0XK 
Oldest  Ready  MixedlPaint  House  in  America — Estab.il, 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.l| 


Advantages  of  Western  Range  Ewes  MILK  CANS 


Dealers  in  this  section  have  developed 
a  trade  in  western  ewes— they  go  out  to 
the  western  States  and  buy  them  direct. 
In  this  way  they  avoid  western  ewes  that 
have  spent  some  time  on  corn-belt 
farms  and  become  loaded  up  with  para¬ 
sites.  Western  ewes  direct  from  the  range 
possess  a  minimum  of  internal  parasites. 
This  fact,  applied  to  lambs,  explains  the 
preference  of  corn-belt  lamb  feeders  for 
western  lambs  for  use  in  their  feed  lots — 
their  freedom  from  stomach  worms  (the 


The  western  ewe  possesses  the  Merino 
blood  necessary  to  give  her  a. good  con¬ 
stitution  and  the  ability  to  run  together 
in  large  numbers  and  keep  healthy.  Con¬ 
stitution  and  health  is  of  first  importance 
in  any  sheep. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Moody,  well-known  sheep¬ 
man  of  the  section  mentioned,  has  been 
very  successful  in  following  the  type  of 
sheep  husbandry  indicated.  The  record 
of  the  bunch  of  yearling  Montana  ewes 
purchased  in  1916  by  Mr.  Moody  came 
under  my  notice.  A  Dorset  ram  was 
used.  Although  the  ewes  were  yearlings 
and  raising  their  first  lamb  crop,  they 
raised  to  marketing  age  124  lambs.  The 
ewes  sheared  an  average  of  seven  pounds 
of  wool  per  head.  The  total  income  from 
lambs  and  wool  for  the  season  was 
$1,590.70.  The  next  year  they  raised  148 
lambs  and  sheared  an  average  of  seven 
and  one-half  pounds  of  wool. 

West  Turning  to  Blackfaces 

Last  spring  I  picked  up  a  small  bunch 
of  Oregon  ewes  in  April  that  had  been 
bred  to  a  Shropshire  ram.  They  raised 
over  100  per  cent,  lamb  crop,  the  selling 
price  of  which  lacked  but  $2  of  paying  for 
the  flock.  The  northwest  ewes  are 
largely  the  result, of  early-day  crossing  of 
Longwools  and  Merinos.  The  character 
of  western  ewes  is  undergoing  a  change  as 
the  use  of  blackface  mutton  rams  in  the 
West  increases — for  in  the  West  the 
transition  from  large  range  holdings  of 
sheep  to  the  development  of  the  flocks 
in  the  farming  regions  is  going  on.  This 
accounts  for  the  Blackface  western  ewes 
we  see  nowadays — formerly  they  were 
more  uniformly  whitefaces. 


20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

We  sell  only  [ 
makes  of  high] 
quality  —  yet! 
our  prices  are| 
reasonable. 

Progressive! 
dairymen  have| 
bought  sup¬ 
plies  and] 
equipment 
from  us  since  | 
1889. 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  St.  New  York  City  | 
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Look 
for  This 

Tag  _ _ _ 

It  is  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 
Our  Catalog  j}  illustrated  in  colors  di 

FARM  WAGOI 

>  With  high  or! 
wheels,  eitl 
steel  or  woi 
wide  or  m 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Bo  sura  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Quincy,  III. 

THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANI 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Roar,  have  Thick  Wind  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  reduced 
with 


also  other  Bunches  or  swelling  No  blister,  no  “ 
gone,  and  horse  keot  at  work.  Economics 
lew  drops  required  at  an  application.  S2.50  per  0 
delivered.  Book  3R.  Free. 

W.  F,  YOUNG,  Inc. 

579  Lyman  Street  _ Springfield,  * 


- 


The  Oatbin  Cross 


The  ewe  lambs  saved  from  western  ewes 
hat  have  been  crossed  with  pure-bred 
ams  make  excellent  sheep  and  should 
row  to  be  larger  ewes  than  their  mothers 
{Continued  on  'page  SOI) 
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Special  Prices  for 
Early  Orders 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  wjj 
our  lamous  Storm  -Proof  Anchor  Syr 
making  silo  a  permanent  struct" 
Write  for  prices  and  free  iUustrat 
catalog  of  silo. 


Also  headquarters  for  aU  sizes 


I 


_  1  Water  Tanks.  Prices  on  request,  1 

tories  Frederick,  Md.  and  Roanoke,  Va, 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG,  CO. 
Dept.  B  Frederick, 

LEAF  TOBACCO. 

SI. 25.  Ten  $2.00,  pipe  and  recipe  free,  pay  wbey 

COOPERATIVE  FARMERS,  PADUCAH,  KE> 
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A  Dairy  Feed  Problem 

Are  Farmers  Paying  Too  Much  for  Their  Credit ? 


The  whale  question  of  buying  dairy  feed 
is  so  important  that  we  feel  sure  you  will  be 
much  interested  in  reading  the  following 
correspondence  between  a  prominent  feed 
■manufacturer  and  a  member  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  an  agricultural  college.  We  are 
glad  to  pass  on  to  you  the  sensible  facts  stated 
in  these  letters. — The  Editors. 

The  Feed  Manufacturer’s  Letter 

HE  writer  has  observed  with  a  great 
deal  of  uneasiness  that  for  some  time 
farm  papers  have  been  publishing  articles 
that  would  have  a  tendency  to  create  an 
antagonistic  feeling  between  the  farmer 
and  the  local  feed  dealer.  On  the  other 
hand  the  feed  dealers  and  feed  manufac¬ 
turers,  in  their  meetings  and  in  their 
leriodicals,  were  constantly  roasting  the 
armer.  We  think  this  is  all  wrong. 

Tlic  feed  dealer  should  certainly  be  the 
riend  of  the  farmer.  He  should  conduct 
lis  business  efficiently  and  strive  all  the 
ime  to  get  his  goods  to  the  farmer  at  the 
owest  possible  cost.  On  the  other  hand, 
re  believe  thtt  the  farmer  should  make  a 
riend  of  the  feed  dealer  and  talk  over  his 
jroblems  with  the  feed  dealer  who  could 
ie  of  great  assistance  to  him. 

We  believe  that  the  difference  between 
hem  has  largely  come  about  by  the 
armer  asking  and  securing  services  which 
ie  should  not  ask  for  and  does  not  need, 
n  the  uny  of  credits  and  deliveries,  and  that 
e  has  been  lead  to  believe  that  he  secured 
his  service  FOR  NOTHING,  when  the 
acts  are,  this  is  not  true. 

Exorbitant  Credit 

It  is  quite  customary  among  local  feed 
ealers  who  make  a  distinction  between 
ash  and  credit  to  allow  five  cents  per  bag 
ff  the  price  if  cash  is  paid.  Now  if  a 

armer  buys,  say  ten  bags  of  feed  a 
nonth,  paying  $1.55  for  it  and  has  it 
harged  when  he  could  secure  it  for 
1.50  by  paying  cash,  if  he  pays  his  feed 
ill  each  month  he  is  paying  $6.00  inter- 
stjper  year  on  $15.50,  or  almost  40% 
hen  he  could  go  to  the  bank  and  bor- 
ow  it  at  6%. 

We  readily  admit  that  the  feed  dealer 
lat  charges  a  customer  just  as  much 
hen  the  customer  pays  cash  and  hauls  his 
wn  goods  as  he  does  the  farmer  to  whom 
e  extends  credit  and  to  whom  he  makes 
elivery,  should  not  be  in  business,  and 
1  of  the  association  work  of  feed  dealers 
nd  feed  manufacturers  is  now  directed 
ward  educating  the  local  feed  dealer 
>  make  a  lower  price  for  cash  and  no 
elivery  than  he  does  when  credit  is 
itended  and  delivery  made. 

We  believe  that  if  the  feed  dealer  and 
anufacturer  could  be  brought  to  realize 
lat  while  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
ounty  Agents  are  primarily  interested  in 
ie  farmer,  that  they  are  not  antagonistic 
i  the  feed  dealer  and  if  the  feed  dealers, 
rough  their  association,  would  quit 
mining  the  county  agent  and  the  Agri- 
iltural  Colleges,  and  express  a  willing- 
:ss  to  work  w  ith  them,  that  better  con- 
tions  would  prevail. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  farm  papers,  some 
en  connected  with  agricultural  colleges 
id  some  men  soliciting  for  cooperative 
sociations  would  take  a  broader  view 
the  situation  and  take  into  considera- 
311  that  the  farmer  who  secures  credit 
id  has  his  goods  delivered,  must  pay  for 
lem,  better  conditions  would  come  about. 
As  one  manufacturer,  we  wish  to  go  on 
cord  as  commending  the  action  of  any 
an  that  is  directing  his  efforts  to  bring 
•out  a  better  feeling  between  the  mer- 
iant  and  the  feeder. 

*  *  * 

The  College  Man’s  Answer 

ENTIRELY  aside  from  the  article  in 
u  question,  it  seems  to  me  that  J.  G.  T. 

's  summarized  in  a  very  effective  way 
e  present  situation  as  it  concerns  both 
ed  dealers  and  farmers.  This  antago- 
stn  ls  all  wrong.  We  should  rather  strive 
"ork  out  plans  by  which  farmers  and 


dealers  may  work  together  better  to  their 
mutual  advantage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  some  measure  at 
least,  local  feed  dealers  are  to  blame  for 
the  present  situation.  Any  feed  dealer 
who  does  not  give  a  discount  for  cash  is 
encouraging  credit.  If  a  cash  customer 
does  not  get  a  discount  for  cash,  he  is 
helping  to  pay  the  costs  of  credit  extended 
to  others  and  may  well  inquire  why  he 
should  not  get  this  service, (since  he  is  pay¬ 
ing  for  it.  The  cooperative  feed  stores 
are  having  their  difficulties  with  this 
credit  problem.  They  were  all  organized 
to  do  business  on  a  cash  basis  and  their 
margins  are  fixed  with  this  in  view.  In 
many  cases,  however,  they  are  actually 
doing  a  credit  business  on  a  cash  margin 
and  this  will  eventually  lead  to  disaster. 

After  all,  each  should  be  working  to¬ 
gether  instead  of  against  each  other.  If 
a  feed,  dealer  is  to  prosper,  he  must  organ¬ 
ize  his  business  on  an  efficient  basis. 


HOW  I  FEED  CORN  STOVER 
TO  DAIRY  COWS  IN 
THE  WINTER 

David  Mayeroff 

TA  UR  IN  G  the  winter  months,  the  milk- 
ing  cow  must  have  better  care  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  There  are 
many  reasons  to  consider.  The  winter 
quarters  must  be  in  good  condition,  well 
ventilated  and  kept  clean,  dry  and  warm. 
Second,  for  feeding  ^the  cow  silage  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  roughage  that  can  be  had. 
There  are  many  small  dairymen  who  are 
without  silos,  therefore,  they  can  obtain 
good  results  by  adding  a  little  more  work. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  ways  of  feed¬ 
ing  without  silage,  but  I  am  giving  below 
one  way  I  have  tried  out  for  three  years 
and  found  satisfactory. 

Most  every  farmer  grows  fodder  corn 
for  his  cows.  I  used  to  cut  up  the  corn 
stalks  from  one-half  to  one  inch  long. 
Then  I  took  two  half-barrels  or  tubs, 
water  tight,  and  after  filling  them  with 
this  fodder  corn  cut  up,  added  salt  and 
several  pails  of  boiling  hot  water,  con¬ 
tinuing  until  the  water  completely  cover¬ 
ed  the  stalks.  Cover  these  tubs  with 
bran  sacks  or  blankets.  For  night  feeding, 
prepare  the  tubs  in  the  morning  and  this 
will  allow  seven  or  eight  hours  for  the 
fodder  corn  to  absorb  the  salty  water 
which  has  a  tendency  to  soften  the  stalks 
and  make  them  more  easily  digested  by 
the  stock. 

Feed  about  one  bushel  of  these  cut  up 
stalks  to  each  milking  cow.  Sprinkle  over 
each  basketful,  after  placing  in  the  cow’s 
manger,  grain  according  to  quantity  of 
milk  each  cow  gives. 

kCows  Consume  All 

If  corn  stalks  are  fed  to  a  cow  dry  there 
is  a  lot  of  waste,  as  she  will  only  eat  the 
leaves.  From  my  experience  with  the 
feeding  given  above  I  have  found  that 
the  stock  will  eat  it  all  and  the  result  will 
be  a  large  increase  in  milk  and  a  saving 
in  hay. 

Now  we  will  turn  our  attention  to 
watering  the  cow.  All  animals  require 
pure  water  and  plenty  of  it.  Water? con¬ 
stitutes  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
total  volume  of  milk.  In  the  winter,  when 
cows  are  stabled  a  greater  part  of  the 
time,  they  should  be  watered  two  or  three 
times  a  day  if  possible  unless  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  keep  water 
before  them  all  the  time.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  should  be  about  15  or  20 
degrees  above  the  freezing  point,  adding 
hot  water  if  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the 
right  temperature. 

The  above  feeding  and  watering  direc¬ 
tions  were  applied  to  my  small  herd  as 
well  as  when  it  was  increased  to  20  milk¬ 
ing  cows. 


Your  paper  contains  some  of  the  most 
valuable  articles  I  have  ever  read. — 
D.  H.,  N.  J. 


WM.  LOUDEN 
Exhibited,  In  1907, 
the  first  all-steel  stall 
ever  displayed  at  a 
National  Dairy  Show. 


Increase  lie  Milk  Checks- 
DecreaseTneFxpense 

In  a  nutshell,  this  is  what  every  milker  of  cows  is 
striving  to  do.  More  milk  from  less  feed,  fewer  hours 
in  the  barn  and  a  saving  of  wages  in  caring  for  the 
cows,  mean  more  profit  each  day— a  bigger  milk  check 
coming  in  month  after  month  and  smaller  expense 
checks  going  out — result •  that  definitely  increase  the  • 
profits  from  your  cows. 

Equip  Your  Barn  to  the 
Cows’  Advantage 

Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  make  cows  comfort¬ 
able  and  contented,  protect  their  health,  provide  sani¬ 
tation  for  cows  and  milk,  and  prevent  waste  of  feed. 

The  strongest  and  most  sanitary  stalls  and  stanchions 
built — the  most  comfortable  cow  tie  made.  Simple 
and  neat  because  properly  designed — not  cluttered  up 
with  troublesome  attachments.  Couplings  are  dust- 
proof,  smooth  on  top  and  made  of  certified  malle¬ 
able  iron — tough  and  strong.  Tubing  is  of  high  carbon 
Open-Hearth  Steel  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Louden  Barn  Experts 
Will  Help  You 

These  trained  barn  plan  men  will  gladly  suggest  how 
to  arrange  your  barn  to  save  thousands  of  time-taking 
steps  in  feeding,  cleaning  the  bam  and  taking  care  of  the  herd  — 
savings  that  frequently  cut  the  time  for  doing  bam  work  square 
in  two.  Perhaps  they  can  suggest  a  few  little  changes  in  your  old 
bam  that  will  make  it  new  again,  so  far  as  convenience  and  the 
saving  of  drudgery  are  concerned.  This  service  is  without  cost  or 
obligation  to  you.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  cost  of  Louden  Bquip- 
tncnt— infact  the  time  andlaborit  saves  the  farmer,  year  after  year 
materially  increase  his  savings.  Let  us  help  you  with  your  ’ 
building  problems — write  to  us  today. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

132  Court  St.  (Eat.  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Branches: 

Albany,  N.Y.  Chicago.  111.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Are  You  Going  to 
Build  or  Remodel 
a  Barn? 

Fill  out  the  Coupon.  Send 
at  once  for  the  Louden 
Barn  Plan  Book  —  no 
charge.  112  pages  of  bam 
building  information  that 
every  bam  builder  should 
have.  Pictures  50  up-to- 
date  barns  with  floor 
plans.  Shows  details  of 
best  arrangement  and 
mosteconomical  construc¬ 
tion,  modem  methods  of 
framing,  best  types  of 
roofs,  ventilation,  drain¬ 
age,  etc 

Farmers  who  use  this  book 
to  help  them  build  a  barn 
Save  Lumber 
Save  Time 
Save  Labor 

Oet  More  Mow  Ca pacity 
and  a  Better  Arranged 
Barn  That  Saves  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  Steps  Daily. 


STEEL  STALLS  and  STANCHIONS 


Fm  Out  and  MailCou  pon  Today 


The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

132  Court  Street,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Without  obligation  please  send  ma 
the  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book,  f 

Name... . . . — 

Town... - - - - 

R.F.D . .State . 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a  barn 

. for  (how 

many )  ••...•■•...horsei  — . cowl. 


Down 


Get  all  your  cream 

TESS  than  l/33rd  of  1%  of  cream  —  one  drop  of 
cream  in  3300 — goes  past  this  separator  to  the 
skim  milk  pail.  How  could  any  separator  get  more 
cream?  So  why  pay  half  again  as  much  for  o  sep¬ 
arator? 

The  Sattley  Separator  is  made  in  our  own  fac¬ 
tory — it  is  strong,  firm  on  its  base,  smooth  running, 
easy  to  turn  and  clean — and  easy  to  buy.  It  stands 
up — and  it  bears  our  absolute  guarantee. 

Send  $5.00  only.  We  will  ship  you  the  separator 
Use  it  for  30  days.  If  you  are  completely  satisfied, 
you  may  pay  the  balance  in  10  monthly  payments. 
Write  for  the  separator  and  ask  for  General  Cata¬ 
logue  showing  all  sizes  separators  and  complete  line 
of  dairy  supplies. 

Don’t  buy  a  separator  until  you  investigate 
Ward’s  Sattley  and  learn  how  you  save  %  or 
more  through  buying  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

No.  289M4615 _ $48.80  (Cash  $46.00  ) 

Pacific  Coast  States  53.80  (Cash  50.55  ) 

Write  to  oar  hoase  nearest  yon.  Address  Dept.  80- A. 


JT  A  *  established  1872  -v  -w  v-  -a 

Montgomery  Ward  8  0. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland, Ore.  Fort  Worth  Oakland,  Cal. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  §28.40,”  says  I.  D,  Wasson, 
Orbisonia,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  2U3NIUNCIE,  IND. 


RIFLE  AND  SO  BUCK  SHOTS 

This  Dandy  Bi*  Lever  Action  Rifle 

is  yonra  for  Beilins?  onty  20  pkg-a.  fancy  Poat 
ie**"  Cards  at  16c.  Extra  Prize  for  promptness.  We  trust 

r-u-  write taday.  SUN  MFQ.C0.BEPT.  261  CHICAflO 


What  makes 

a  boot  wear? 

Here  are  two  simple  facts  it  will  pay  you  to  know 

It  isn’t  always  the  largest  man  who  can  lift 
the  heaviest  load. 

Big  bones  are  not  enough.  It  takes  muscle ! 

That’s  the  way  it  is  with  your  boots. 
Thick,  tough  rubber,  backed  with  the  right  > 
fabric,  can  make  them  rugged,  but  unless 
that  rubber  stretches  easily  your  boots  won’t 
stand  up  under  the  strain  of  constant  bending. 

f  “U.S.”  Boots  are  both  strong  and  flexible. 

We’ve  built  from  seven  to  eleven  layers  of 
fabric  and  rubber  into 
them  at  the  four  places 
where  we  know  the 
heaviest  shocks  come. 

Ankle,  back  of  the 
heel,  instep,  and  sole 
— there’s  not  one  vital 
spot  in  the  whole  boot 
that  isn’t  completely 
protected. 

But  we’ve  done  more 
to  insure  extra  wear  for 
“U.S.”  Boots  than  to  put 
in  these  reinforcements. 

'  Cut  a  strip  of  rubber  from  a  “  U.S.”  Boot,  and 
you’d  find  it  would  stretch  more  than  five  times  its 
length  without  breaking!  Into  every  “U.S.”  Boot 
is  put  rubber  as  live  as  an  elastic  band.  That’s  why, 
when  the  strains  come,  “U.S.”  Boots  can  bend  so 
easily.  No  cracking — no  giving  way  in  a  pinch — 
but  plenty  of  reserve  power  at  all  times.  These  two 
simple  facts  about  “U.S.”  Boots  explain  why  they 
wear  so  long.  It  will  pay  you  to  keep  them  in  mind. 


A  strip  of  rubber  cut  from  a 
“U.  S.”  Boot  stretches  more  than 
5  times  its  length  without  break * 
ing — and  snaps  back  into  shape 
like  an  elastic  band.  This  live , 
elastic  rubber  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  unusual  flexibility  and 
long  wear  of  “ TJ .  S.”  Boots. 


THE  INSTEP— A  series 
of  graduated  reinforc¬ 
ing  layers  in  the  instep 
combines  unusual 
flexibility  with  surprise 
ing  strength . 


Other  “U.  S.”  Rubber  Footwear 

You’ll  find  every  type  of  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  in  the  big  “U.S.”  line.  There’s 
the  “U.S.”  Walrus,  the  famous  all¬ 
rubber  overshoe — the  “U.S.”  lace 
Bootee,  a  rubber  overshoe  for  spring 
and  fall — “U.S.”  Arctics  and  Rubbers 
— all  styles  and  sizes  for  the  whole 
family.  Look  for  the  “U.S.”  trade 
mark,  whenever  you  buy — the  honor 
mark  of  the  largest  rubber  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


School  Bill  Cuts  Taxes 


Here  are  Examples  From  All  Over  the  State 


WHEN  the  important  question  of 
schools  is  up  for  consideration  by 
farm  people,  there  are  several  points  that 
must  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  and  most 
important  of  all,  is  to  give  the  best  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  to  every  country  child; 
second,  to  get  an  efficient  school  system 
at  the  least  possible  cost;  and  third,  to 
secure  a  large  amount  of  local  control 
and  administration  of  schools. 

In  the  last  two  or  three  issues  of 
American  Agriculturist  we  have  been 
considering  the  effect  that  the  Downing- 
Porter  Rural  School  Bill  would  have,  if 
passed,  upon  the  RURAL  SCHOOL 
TAXES.  In  our  issue  of  January  26th, 
Mr.  D.  P.  Witter  showed  that  this  bill 
would  bring  to  Tioga  County  alone 
$120,000  more  from  the  State  than  it 
receives  under  the  present  law .  In 
last  week’s  issue  we  gave  examples  of 
how  the  bill  would  result  in  big  reductions 
in  taxes  in  counties  and  towns  in  South¬ 
western  New  Y  ork. 

American  Agriculturist  STANDS 
FOR  TAX-REDUCTION  TO  FARM¬ 
ERS  ALL  THE  WAY  ALONG  THE 
LINE.  One  of  the  reasons  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  passage  of  this  school  bill 
is  that  it  will  bring  between  eleven  and 
twelve  million  dollars  more  every  year  to 
the  rural  districts  of  this  State  to  help 
in  maintaining  the  schools  and  reducing 
the  school  taxes.  Of  this  amount,  the 
cities  would  pay  more  than  88  per  cent. 
THIS  GREAT  INCREASE  OF  STATE 
AID  WOULD  RESULT  IN  A  LOWER 
TAX  RATE  IN  ‘  EVERY  RURAL 
COUNTY  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 
There  will  be  certain  rich  districts  within 
some  of  the  counties  where  the  taxes 
will  be  slightly  higher.  When  you  hear 
somebody  raising  a  lot  of  dust  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  bill,  find  out  whether  some 
big  railroad  or  other  corporation  is  not 
paying  the  taxes  in  his  district,  and  find 
out  if  the  reason  for  his  kick  is  that  he 
objects  to  the  equalization  feature  of  the 
Downing-Porter  Bill,  which  would  help 
YOU  reduce  your  own  school  taxes. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  average  valua¬ 
tion  in  rural  districts  in  this  State  is  only 
from  $30,000  to  $125,000.  Remember 
that  the  bill  is  so  written  as  to  help  the 
farmers  in  these  poorer  districts  back  on 
the  hills;  that  a  lot  of  propaganda  is  being 
circulated  by  those  with  selfish  motives 
to  keep  you  from  seeing  this  true  situation. 

We  have  letters  in  our  office  stating 
that  the  writers  are  opposed  to  the  bill 
because  it  provides  for  consolidation, 
UNDER  THE  DOWNING-PORTER 
BILL  THERE  CAN  BE  NO  CONSOLI¬ 
DATION  EXCEPT  BY  A  MAJORITY 
VOTE  OF  THE  RURAL  PEOPLE  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OR  DISTRICTS 
AFFECTED. 

Now  if  you  are  really  interested  _  in 
getting  your  taxes  down  and  improving 
your  schools  at  the  same  time,  study  the 
following  examples  of  just  how  the 
Downing-Porter  Bill  will  reduce  rural 
school  taxes.  In  order  to  make  these 
examples  representative,  we  have  taken 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  State.  As 
community  districts  are  not  formal,  we 
have  based  the  figures  on  townships. 
These  would  vary  some  under  the  com¬ 
munity  plan,  but  the  principles  of  in¬ 
creases  will  remain  the  same. 

Here  is  how  it-  will  work  in  some  of  the 
towns  in  CLINTON  COUNTY: 


Town:  Peru. 

Assessed  valuation  s$852,31 7. 

True  valuation:  $1,852,863. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools 
closed:  21 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State: 
Public  money  under  Rural  School 
$17,745. 

Public  money  under  present  system:  $10 


In  addition’  State  wifi  pay  25%  of  new  bu 
ien 


ings,  repair  and  equipment 


T  own :  Sehuyl  er  Falls. 

Assessed  valuation:  $686,261. 

£  rue  valuations  $1,203,964. 
umber  of  teachers  including  schools 
closed:  15 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  „ 
Public  money  under  Rural  School  [ 
$15,948. 

Public  money  under  present  system;  $7, 
In  addition  State  will  pay  25%  of  new  bu 
ings,  repair  and  equipment. 


Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  county 
ORLEANS,  out  in  the  great  fruit 
tions  of  Western  New  Y  ork. 


Town:  Yates. 

Assessed  valuation:  $2,769,072. 

True  valuation:  $4,066,318.  _ 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools 
closed:  21  • 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  35}( 
Public  money  under  Rural  School 
$11,984.37. 

Public  money  under  present  system; 
788.04.  ,,  * 

In  addition  State  will  pay  15%  of  new  buii 
ings,  repairs  and  equipment. 


Town:  Shelby. 

Assessed  valuation:  $2,097,594. ' 

True  valuation:  $3,178,172. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools 
closed:  15. 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  29} 

Public  money  under  Rural  School 
$8,128.83. 

Public  money  under  present  systi 
$5,320.04. 

In  addition  State  will  pay  10%  of  new  bull 
ings,  repairs  and  equipment. 


Town:  Albion. 

Assessed  valuation :  $1 ,635,916. 

True  valuation:  $1,924,607. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools  i 
closed:  9. 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  28} 
Public  money  under  Rural  School 
$3,145.49. 

Public  money  under  present  system: 
310.40.  _ 

In  addition  State  will  pay  10%  of  new  bui 
ings,  repair  and  equipment. 


Now  we  will  jump  over  into  the  Son 
ern  Tier  and  take  examples  in  the  coni 
of  STEUBEN: 


Town:  Cat  on. 

Assessed  valuation:  $530,950. 

True  valuation;  $707,933. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools 
closed:  12. 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  80;. 
Public  money  under  Rural  School  Bill: 
538.84. 

Public  money  under  present  system: 
382.20. 

In  addition  State  will  pay  25%  of  new  bi 
ings,  repairs  and  equipment. 


Town:  Addison. 

Assessed  valuation:  $1,127,588. 

True  valuation:  $1,209,012. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools 
closed:  22. 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  81 
Public  money  under  Rural  School 
$28,228.23. 

Public  money  under  present  system: 
323.51. 

In  addition  State  will  pay  25%  of  new 
ings,  repair  and  equipment. 


Town:  Canisteo. 

Assessed  valuation:  $1,630,876. 

True  valuation:  $2,911,748. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools: 
closed:  27.  . 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State: 
Public  money  under  Rural  School 
$20,756.94. 

Public  money  under  present  system: 
408.91.  „  .  , 

In  addition  State  will  pay  20%  of  new  to 
ings,  repair  and  equipment. 


Town:  Bath. 

Assessed  valuation:  $1,670,173. 

True  valuation:  $2,605,847. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools  i 
closed:  26. 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  66- 
Public  money  under  Rural  School 
$21,017.56. 

Public  money  under  present  system: 
669  89 

In  addition  State  will  pay  20%  of  new  to 
ings,  repair  and  equipment. 


Town:  Ausable. 

Assessed  valuation:  $1,059,363. 

True  valuation:  $1,926,692. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools  now 
closed:  17.  _  _  „ 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  fay  State:  62%. 
Public  money  under  Rural  School  Bill:  , 
$18,778. 

Public  money  under  present  system:  $11,075. 
In  addition  State  will  pay  25%  of  new  build¬ 
ings,  repairs  and  equipment. 


Here  is  another  way  of  getting  at  i 
comparing  what  the  tax  rate  would 
under  the  new  law  with  what  it  is  in 
district  at  present.  The  county 
MONTGOMERY,  and  the  townsU 
GLENN. 

Under  Rural  School  Bill 


Town:  Black  Brook. 

Assessed  valuation;  $117,634. 

True  valuation:  $691,964. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools  now 
closed:  13. 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  82%. 
Public  money  under  Rural  School  Bill: 
$10,751. 

Public  money  under  present  systems  $9,006, 
In  addition  State  will  pay  25%  of  new  build¬ 
ings,  repair  and  equipment. 


Assessed  valuation  of  all  districts:  $1>^| 
True  valuation  as  per  State  Tax 
$1,895,907.  ,  ...  ,  j 

Number  of  teachers  plus  consolidates 
tricts:  16. 

True  valuation  ’per  teachers  $118,4% 
Per  cent,  expense  paid  by  States  €0 l/i* 
Public  money,  new  law:  $14,634.48^ 
Public  money,  present  laws  $7,672. 34* 
Balance  to  be  raised  by  taxs  $8,792-84 
Tax  rate  under  new  laws  O00602, 

(: Continued  on  page  191 ) 


The  Health  Basket — 
every  home  should  have 
one  always  filled. 


luscious,  too— the  bedtime  orange 


And  oranges  at  night — particularly  for 
men  who  smoke — are  a  boon  in  sweetening 
the  mouth.  Try  for  a  few  evenings  to  note 
results. 

These  facts  in  addition  to  the  delicious 
flavor  and  refreshment  that  this  luscious- 
fruit  provides  are  ample  reasons  for  making 
<(the  bedtime  orange”  a  valued  habit  in  your 
home. 

Keep  a  bowl  of  fine,  juicy  oranges  at 
hand  for  the  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  the 
entire  family.  Buy  oranges  by  the  box  so 
you’ll  always  have  them  for  eating  out  of 
hand  as  well  as  for  the  delicious,  healthful, 
convenient  dishes  they  help  you  prepare. 

See  our  fine  offer  of  a  handy  recipe  card 
file,  including  recipes  by  Alice  Bradley, 
principal  of  Miss  Farmer’s  School  of  Cook¬ 
ery,  Boston.  Send  for  this  card  file  to  keep 
your  favorite  recipes  in. 


ONE  or  two  delicious  oranges  eaten  each 
night,  just  before  retiring,  will  bring 
you  important  benefits.  Oranges  provide 
valuable  aids  to  health  which  you  will  ap¬ 
preciate  once  you  know  them. 

Oranges  bring  salts  and  acids,  natural 
digestants  in  themselves,  which  aid  in  the 
digestion  of  other  foods.  So  oranges  are 
ideal  to  eat  with  or  after  meals. 

They  are  mildly  laxative.  Most  people 
need  no  other  help  than  the  delightful,  nat¬ 
ural,  regular  stimulation  of  fruit  juice. 

Orange  juice  is  a  liver  regulator  of  real 
efficiency.  An  active  liver  is  a  prized  pos¬ 
session. 

“C”  vitamines  are  abundant  in  the 
orange.  And  medical  authorities  agree  that 
vitamines  are  essential  to  the  well  balanced 
diet  So  an  oranee  daily  is  insurance  of 


ORANGE  juice  for  breakfast  is 
another  way  of  getting  the 
benefits  of  oranges.  Although 
known  as  “acid  fruits,”  oranges 
and  lemons  have  an  alkaline  re¬ 
action  in  the  blood,  a  healthful 
offset  to  the  excess  acidity  caused 
by  the  unbalanced  eating  of  such 
good  and  necessary  foods  as  meat, 
fish  and  eggs. 


TeeZ/'/i 


Slicin 


Uniformly  Good 


California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 

A  Non-Profit,  Co-operative  Organization 

of  1 1 ,000  Growers  _ 

Dept.  D02,  Los  Angeles,  California 


«end  10c  whh  this  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  a  set  of  24  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  Sum  St  recipe  cards,  blach  dish  pictured  m  colors  shows  how  to 
serve  oranges  and  lemons  in  the  most  attractive  ways.  Just  right  size  for 

5c  we  wilksend  the  set  of  Sunkist  recipe  cards,  neat  oak  box  without  any  ad- 
it,  100  blank  cards  and  23  index  cards,  all  prepaid. 

set  would  cost  $1.25  in  retail  stores.  „  ia 

k  the  offer  you  wish  to  accept  and  forward  with  stamps  or  coins.  Offer  is 
,e  prices  in  both  United  States  and  Canada. 

I — I  94  q.inkist  Recioe  I — I  Complete  Box  and  File— 75c 

□  cards- lOe  U  (Including  above  24  cards) 

Address:  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 
Dept.  1102,  Los  Angeles,  California 
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REAVER 


Pill  this  husky  VULCAN  ITE  roofing 

right  overpour  old  wo 


.  ^yhen  you  fix  up  that  old  barn  roof,  do 
it  right.  Put  on  a  roof  that  will  “stay 
young”  for  years —a  roof  that  will  pro¬ 
tect  your  barn  fromfire-a  roof  that  no 
storm  can  penetrate— a  roof  that  the 
hottest  sun  cannot  affect. 

Use  genuine  Beaver  Vulcanite  roll 
roofing  for  the  job.  Vulcanite  has  been 
the  quality  standard  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years.  It’s  thick.  It’s  tough.  It’s 
stiff.  Its  pure  rag  felt  base  is  saturated 
under  pressure  three  times  withgenuine 
Mexican  asphalt.  Flint-like  crushed 
slate  in  natural,  non-fading  colors,  is 
imbedded  in  the  surface. 

Best  of  all, you  can  putVulcanite  right 
over  your  old  roof — no  muss;  no  loss  of 
time  intearingoffthe  old  roof.Youdon’t 
need  experts  to  apply  it;  simple,  com¬ 
plete  instructions  are  contained  in  each 
roll. 

Test  Vulcanite  Yourself- — Free 

Before  you  roof,  test  Vulcanite  your¬ 
self.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  mail  coupon 
to  us  for  free  sample  of  V ulcanite  slate¬ 
surfaced  roofing.  Then  put  it  to  the  six 
tests  listed  on  this  page.  They  are  sim¬ 
ple  and  easy  to  make— but  they  will  tell 
just  what  you  want  to  know.  They  will 
prove  to  you  thatgenuine  Vulcanite  will 
withstand  more  abuse,  give  you  longer 
service  for  less  cost,  than  ordinary  roof¬ 
ing. 

Mail  the  coupon  today. 

THE  BEAVER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  G,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Thorold,  Canada  London,  England 

Manufacturers  of 

Beaver  Wan  Board,  Beaver  Vulcanite  Roofing, 
Beaver  Plaster  Wall  Board  and  Plaster  Products 

For  Sale  by  Lumber  and  Building 

Material  Dealers  Everywhere 
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daring  tests  you  should  make  before  you  buy  any  roofing 
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IHeat  test:  Lay  sample 
•  of  Vulcanite  on  hot 
radiator  for  12  hours.  See 
if  it  will  melt  or  dry  out. 

2  Ice  test:  Lay  sample  on 
•  ice  for  12  hours.  Then 
pour  boiling  water  on  it. 
See  if  extremes  of  temper¬ 
ature  affect  it. 


3. 


Water  test:  Soak  sam¬ 
ple  in  water  for  12 
hours.  See  if,  by  weight,  it 
absorbs  any  water. 

4  Acid  test:  Immerse 
•  sampleinhydrochloric 
acid.  See  if  it  is  affected  in 
any  way. 


5  Fire  test:  Lay  white- 
•  hot  coal  of  fire  on  sam¬ 
ple.  See  if  it  sets  the  roofing 
on  fire. 

6  Scuff  test:  Lay  sample 
•  on  floor;  scuff  it  hard 
with  your  shoe.  See  if  any 
of  the  slate-surfacing  will 
come  off. 
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Expect  more  than  long  wear  inJ^Ze 

Help  your  feet— they  are  moving  something  like  85  tons  a  day  for  you 


The  *H06D*-  Kattle  King 


■nnMMMMi 


wunnn. 

rnUytr 


The  **H00[>  Red  Boot 


TN  ordinary  walking  a  man  will  do  better  than  60  steps  a 
minute.  Say  you  average  for  the  day  only  2  steps  a  minute, 
and  that  you  are  on  your  feet  8  out  of  the  24  hours.  This  is 
960  steps,  and  if  you  weigh  180  pounds,  your  feet  will  have 
moved  more  than  85  tons  for  you  by  the  time  evening  comes. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  you  to  take  your  own  weight  and 
estimate  about^how  much  hauling  you  require  your  feet  to  do 
each  day.  Perhaps  some  nights  your  feet  will  tell  you  this 
without  any  figuring  on  your  part. 

Whatever  the  task,  do  you  know  that  it  all  comes  upon  the 
ig  muscles  of  the  feet,  and  that  these  muscles  are  kept  fresh 
by  a  supply  of  blood  through  the  main  arteries  of  the  feet? 

.  CramP  the  muscles,  restrain  the  flow  of  blood,  and  early  fa¬ 
tigue  results.  This  "done  up”  feeling  is  not  confined  to  the  feet 
—muscle,  nerve  and  artery  of  the  foot  have  their  bearing  upon 
the  entire  system.  b  r 


this  is  why  we  have  so  often  said  that  the  appearance  of  a 
boot  or  a  shoe,  or  the  first  try-on  can  give  you  no  indication 

of  its  comfort  day  in  and  day  out  — of  how  much  it  can  save 
your  strength. 

Hood  footwear,  in  design  and  in  the  placing  of  all  its  rein¬ 
forcements,  protects  the  muscles  and  the  arteries  of  the  feet  It 
is  scientifically  constructed  for  comfort  as  well  as  long  wear.’ 

A  particularly  good  combination  is  the  Hood  Wurkshu 
protected  in  cold  weather  by  the  Hood  Kattle  King.  The 
Wurkshu  is  made  of  durable  brown  duck,  with  tough  tire-tread 
soles.  While  it  wears  long,  it  is  flexible  and  gives  freely  with 
every  movement  of  the  foot.  The  Kattle  King  is  Hood’s  special 
all-rubber  overshoe  Good  for  months  of  service,  warm,  com- 
ortable  and  easily  cleaned.  When  you  take  off  the  Kattle  Kings 
you  have  a  shoe  for  indoors  as  comfortable  as  a  slipper. 

Hood  means  comfort  as  well  as  economy,  and  there  are 
Hood  boots,  shoes  and  rubbers  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
It  will  pay  you  too,  to  stop  where  Hood  shoes  are  sold.  You 
will  be  made  welcome,  and  the  line  gladly  shown. 

HOOD  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 

Watertown,  Massachusetts 

fb  rtte  for  the  Hood  Buying  Guide 


The  "HOOD*-  Wurkshu 


for  every  member 
of  the  family 
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CHAMPIOM 


Wide  doors  front  and 
rear — no  folding  seats 
or  seat  climbing. 


Big  loading  space  by 
removing  rear  seat  and 
upholstery. 

The  Car  That 
Electrified  America 

The  new  Overland  Champion  was  an-  seed,  anything  and  everything !  Both 
nounced  in  October.  Farmers  every-  seats  adjust  forward  and  backward  to 

7"7",“d  iT  ~ iiiiSS 

far  and  away  the  most  useful  car  they  P  ^  mto  comfortable,  full-sized  bed 

had  ever  seen.  in  car — a  great  camping  car! 

For  here  is  a  work  car  and  a  family 

car  all  in  one!  Take  out  the  rear  Bigger  engine.  Bigger  power.  Extra¬ 
seat  and  upholstery,  and  you  have  ordinary  gasoline,  oil  and  upkeep 
50  cubic  feet  of  loading  space,  easily  economy.  Triplex  springs.  And  the 
available  through  the  wide  rear  door,  famous  Overland  reliability  and 
for  groceries,  supplies,  tools,  feed,  staunchness.  See  the  Champion. 

Willys-Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Willys-Overland  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

THE  MOST  AUTOMOBILE  IN  THE  WORLD  FOR  THE  MONEY 


Other  Overland  models : 
new  low  prices :  Chassis 
$395,  Touring  $495, 
Roadster  $495,  Red 
Bird  $695,  Coupe  $750, 
Sedan  $795;  all  prices 
f.  o.  b.  Toledo.  We 
reserve  the  right  to 
change  prices  and 
specifications  without 
notice. 


iling  A  Cross-Cut  Saw 

ffcMw  To  Sharpen  and  Set  An  Ordinary  Hand  Saw 


SAVBvS  whicli  are  used  on 
JfMrms  very  often  of  nec- 
essfijgy  become  wet  and  a.  wet  saw  soon 
becomes  rusty.  If  it  is  cleaned  soon 
gfteBr  the  rust  begins  to  appear  on  the 
blaJae  it  may  be  brought  to  as  smooth  a 
sttlface  as  a  new  saw.  If,  however,  the 
w  is  neglected,  the  blade  becomes  rust 
lifted  and  the  pits  cannot  be  removed 
as  they  are  depressions  in  the  metal. 

Sand  paper,  emery  cloth  or  any  other 
substance  which  when  used  leaves  marks 
on  the  blade  should  not  be  used  in 
cleaning  a  saw.  Pumice  stone  and  water 
are  very  satisfactory  materials  for  clean¬ 
ing  saw  blades.  The  pumice  stone  may  be 
obtained  at  drug  stores.  It  is  inexpensive. 

A  piece  of  lump  pumice  as  large  as  a  fist 
may  be  obtained  for  about  ten  cents.  It 
will  clean  all  the  saws  ordinarily  used  on 
one  farm  for  many  years. 

To  clean  a  saw,  place  it  flat  on  a  bench 
or  other  solid  support.  Put  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  on  the  blade,  rub  the  blade 
with  the  pumice  stone  until  all  the  rilst  is  * 


By  L.  M.  ROEHL  handle  of  the  saw,  thus  fil¬ 
ing  against  the  cutting  edge 
of  each  tooth. 

After  a  saw  is  cleaned  it  is  jointed. 
That  is,  the  flat  side  of  a  flat  file  is  run 
over  the  points  of  the  teeth  as  was  done 
with  the  rip  saw.  This  brings  all  points 
to  the  same  plane 


Fig.  9 
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rag.  All  saws,  drawshave  and  other 
smooth  tools  may  be  cleaned  in  this  way. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  shape  of  the  teeth  of 
a  cross-cut  hand  saw.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  front  or  cutting  edges  of  the 
teeth  are  not  at  a  right  angle  or  square  to 
the  points  of  the  teeth  as  are  the  teeth  of 
a  rip  saw  but  are  12°  more  than  a  right 
angle.  This  is  the  angle  at  which  saws 
are  filed  at  the  factories  where  made.  If 
the  front  or  cutting  edges  were  filed  at  a 
right  angle,  the  saw  wquld  grab  into  the 
wood  too  much.  It  would  work  hard  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  get  a  smooth  cut. 
This  angle  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
“hook”  of  the  saw.  To  obtain  the  proper 
“hook”  or  angle  to  the  teeth  the  file  is 
tilted  or  tipped  toward  the  point  of  the 
saw  as  indicated  at  B,  Fig.  8.  In  this 
figure,  it  may  be  noted,  a  file  is  shown  in 
place  in  the  gullet  between  two  teeth. 
If  the  file  is  placed  in  the  gullet  between 
two  teeth  so  that  one  of  the  triangular 
sides  of  the  file  is  horizontal  or  flat,  the 
front  and  back  of  each  tooth  will  be  the 
same.  There  will  not  be  enough  "hook” 
to  the  teeth  to  cause  them  to  "take  hold” 
well.  Such  a  saw  is  spoken  of  as  a  peg 
tooth  saw. 

The  cross-cut  hand  saw  is  not  filed 


or  line.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  some  teeth 
were  longer  than 
others,  the  saw  is 
apt  to  have  an  ap¬ 
pearance  similar  to 
Fig.  10.  This  shows 
four  teeth.  The 
point  of  tooth  No.  1 
has  just  been  touched  with  the  file. 
Tooth  No.  2  was  much  longer  and  much 
of  the  point  was  filed  away,  leaving  a 
large  flat  surface.  No.  S,  due  to  poor 
filing,  is  smaller  than  the  others.  No.  4 
is  larger  than  any  of  the  others.  To  file 
these  teeth.  No.  1  is  left  as  it  is.  No.  2 
is  brought  to  a  point  by  filing  against 
the  front  edge  only.  Tne  back  of  No.  3 
is  filed  with  the  same  strokes  of  the  file  as 
used  for  the  front  of  No.  2.  No.  4  is  brought 
to  a  point  by  filing  the  front  edge  only. 
By  such  procedure  the  teeth  are  brought 
to  the  same  size  and  shape. 

Fig.  9  shows  one  tooth  set  to  the  right 
and  nest  to  the  left.  The  set  makes  a  cut 
or  kerf  in  the  wood  wider  than  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  blade  of  the  saw.  The  amount 
of  set  depends  largely  on  the  kind  of  "work 
required  of  the  saw.  Green  and  wet  wood 
require  more  set  than  dry  wood.  Saws 

Hle  hep, 


Not  herl 
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Fig.  10 

which  are  used  for  general  purposes  on 
farfns  require  more  set  than  those  used  by 
carpenters.  So  regulate  the  set  at  hand 
that  about  half  of  the  tooth  is  set  as 
shown  in  Fig.  9  and  by  the  shaded  tooth 
in  Fig.  7.  _ 

School  Bill  Cuts  Taxes 

{Continued  from  page  186 ) 

Same  Districts  Under  Present  System 


District 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Tax  Rate 
.0044 
.012 
.0104 
.0113 
.009 


District 

6 

7 

S 

9 


Tax  Rate 
.0066 
.0101 
.0075 
.0085 


straight  across  as  is  the  case  with  the  rip 
saw.  It  is  held  as  shown  at  A,  Fig.  8, 
the  point  of  the  file  pointing  toward  the 
point  of  the  saw.  Fig.  8A  show’s  the  file 
held  so  that  there  are  60°  between  the 
handle  end  of  the  file  and  the  blade  of  the 
saw.  The  smaller  this  angle,  that  is,  the 
closer  the  handle  end  of  the  file  is  held 
to  the  blade  of  the  saw,  the  keener  will  be 
the  resulting  cutting  edges  of  the  teeth. 
Not  more  than  60°  nor  less  than  45°  will 
give  good  results.  There  is  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  way  to  hold  the 
file.  Some  men  file  as  indicated,  in  the 
drawing  and  maintain  that  the  saws 
“take  hold”  better  and  make  a  smoother 
cut.  Others  point  the  file  toward  the 


Here  is  the  same  kind  of  a  comparison 
for  JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  town  of 
WATERTOWN: 

Under  Rural  School  Bill 

Assessed  valuation  of  all  districts:  $1,068,323. 

True  valuation  as  per  State  Tax  report:  (66%) 
$1,618,671. 

Number  of  teachers  plus  consolidated  dis¬ 
tricts:  13. 

True  valuation  per  teacher:  $124,513. 

Per  cent,  expense  paid  by  State:  58%. 

Expense  of  all  schools  1922—23:  $13,009.22. 

Part  of  this  paid  by  State:  $7,588.71. 

Balance  to  be  raised  by  tax:  $5,420.51. 

Tax  rate  on  assessed  valuation:  .00507. 

Same  Districts  Under  Present  System: 

District  Tax  Rate  District  Tax  Rate 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


.00635 

.0077 

.012 

.005 

.009 

.011 

.015 


8 

10 

11 

12 

13 


.008 

.0125 

.0086 

.0055 

.006 

.005 


Note:  66  per  cent,  is  equalization 
rate  according  to  State  Tax  Report. 
Contract  districts  count  as  a  teacher.  Tax 
rates  are  taken  from  your  annual  appor¬ 
tionment  blank. 

Total  public  money  this  year: 
$4,517.96. 

Total  public  money  under  Rural  School 
Bill  as  per  above:  $7,588.71. 

(Continued  on  page  800) 


Here’s  one  instance  of  the  success  McSweeny 
Training  has  brought  thousands  of  men: 

George  W.  Smith,  West  Alexandria,  O.,  has 
earned  over  $8oo  a  month  ever  since  he  finished  his 
training.  He  now  owns  his  own  garage  and  auto 
agency.  When  Smith  came  to  me  he  knew  nothing 
about  autos.  He  was  a  farmer  boy,  eager  to  learn. 
In  eight  weeks  my  methods  made  a  big-money  man  out  of  him.  And  there’s 
no  reason  why  any  boy  can’t  do  just  as  well. 

I'll  Pay  Your  Railroad  Fare  to  Cincinnati 
and  Board  You  for  My  Full  8-Week  Term 

I  get  calls  every  day  from  garages,  battery  stations, 
auto  factories  and  so  on,  for  McSweeny-trained 
men.  The  big  fellows  know  where  to  come  for  men  who 
will  make  good.  Albert  Boyer,  of  Alexandria,  Ky.,  is  only  19 
rears  old,  but  he  has  been  making  a  big  success  in  his  own  business 
or  two  years.  He  says  my  training  made  him  able  to  win  out. 
To  fill  the  calls  on  me  for  trained  experts,  I’m  making  this  won¬ 
derful  offer,  which  can  be  held  open  for  only  a  short  time.  I'll 
pay  your  railroad  fare  to  Cincinnati,  and  board  you  for  the  full 
eight  weeks. 


I 


Ins  50  Days  You're  Ready 
to  Command  a  Big  P ay  Job 


13,000,000  Autos  and  1,000,000  Tractors  must  be 
kept  running.  Spend  50  days  in  my  great  shops 
and  no  job  will  be  too  hard  for  you.  Big  wages 
and  steady  work  are  certain.  “McSweeny  Train¬ 
ing  made  me  Chief  Mechanic  of  a  big  plant  in  three 
months,”  wrote  Fred  Pendley,  Blowing  Rock,  N. 
C.,  to  me  recently.  / 


Electrical  Course  Included 


Every  one  of  my  students  receives  a  complete  course 
in  practical  electricity  (a  money-making  profession  in 
itself) .  He  learns  ignition,  starting,  lighting,  power  plant  and 
motor  and  generator  wiring — all  by  the  same  work-shop  job-methods 
which  teach  him  all  about  carburetors,  transmissions,  vulcanizing, 
battery  construction  and  repair — everything  there  is  to  know  about 
any  auto  or  tractor.  He  learns  in  50  days  to  tackle  any  machine,  in 
any  condition,  and  “put  it  on  its  feet.”. 


Mac  Trains  Men  With  Tools -Mot  Text  Books 
^You  Learn  Under  Experts  in  a  Wonderful  Shop 

I  have  successfully  managed  more  auto  and 
tractor  schools  than  any  man  in  the  world.  Now 
I  have  been  placed  in  complete  control  of  the  former 
Rahe  Auto  and  Tractor  School,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  I  now 
can  apply  still  more  of  the  ideas  for  training  auto  experts, 
that  made  the  former  Rahe  School  such  a  wonderful  Insti¬ 
tution  when  I  was  only  in  partial  control.  I  can  say  with¬ 
out  hesitation  that  the  former  Rahe  School,  now  the  McSweeny 
School,  is  by  far  the  greatest  Auto,  Tractor  and  Electrical 
training  institution  in  the  world.  Write  me  and  I’ll  tell  you 
what  this  splendid  school  can  mean  to  YOU — to  your  pay 
envelope  and  your  future. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Catalog 
£  Special  Reduced  Tuition  Offer 

for  McSweeny  Life  Scholarship  r 

JFSWIEMY 

Auio, Tractor  &  Electrical 

ninth  CflfAAl  Cincinnati] 
wauiut  iSVnUVL  Ohio  | 

Successors  io  Rahe  Auto  j 
&  Tractor  School 


The  Great  McSweeny  School 


J.  H.  McS WEENY.! 

McSWEENY  AUTO,  TRACTOR  AND  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
Dept.  225  ‘Ninth  and  Walnut,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Send  me  your  Big  Free  Book  on  auto 
and  tractor  business,  and  send  me 
information  on  special  reduced 
tuition  offer,  in  effect  for  a  short 
time  only. 


Name . 

* 

Street  or  R.  F,  D . .  •  •  • 

City  or  town . State. .  .  . 

(No  facilities  for  colored  students) 


READ  THESE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
11  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “  J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St„  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  ”  counts  as  eleven 


words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


■pVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must 
reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  previous  to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must 
accompany  your  order. 


TURKEYS 

PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
TOMS,  $10.  June-hatched,  vigorous  stock, 
weight  eighteen  lbs.  J.  A.  ANSLEY,  Himrod, 

PURE  BRED  BOURBON  RED  TUR¬ 
KEYS,  June-hatched.  Young  hens  $6,  young 
toms  $9.  MRS.  FRANK  TRUAX, ^Worcester, 
N.  Y. 

SEVERAL  FINE  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
TOMS  at  $10  and  $12.50  each.  Hens  $7.50  and 
$8  each.  Can  supply  unrelated  toms  and  hens. 
A  few  Black  Suffolk  toms  at  same  price  as 
Bronze  toms.  These  are  all  big,  healthy,  husky 
birds.  ROCK-CLIFF  FARM,  Brogueville,  Pa. 

TURKEYS — Hens  and  Toms — with  size  and 
quality.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Mammoth 
Bronze,  Bourbon,  Red,  Narragansett,  White 
Holland,  write,  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 

BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  Giant  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Hatched  first  part  of  May,  1923. 
Well  bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS 

REILY,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  GOBBLERS.  Healthy, 
free  range  birds  $10  each.  H.  A.  HAIGHT, 
Barker,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

FOR  SALE — Candee  Incubator  double  regu¬ 
lated,  everything  complete,  including  new  ven¬ 
tilation  regulator,  8,400  eggs  capacity!  Has 
given  excellent  hatches.  Will  sell  at  real  bar¬ 
gain  if  taken  at  once.  L.  H.  ROBINSON, 
Castile,  New  Y ork,  Genesee  V alley  Poultry  Farm. 

SWINE 

LARGE  PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES — 
Headed  by  Real  Type  10th;  all  ages;  both  sexes; 
highest  quality;  lowest  prices.  C.  A.  EL- 
DREDGE,  Marion,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  BOAR,  bred  sows,  eligible. 
PAINE’S  FARM,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS,  PIGS— Both 
sexes,  not  akin.  Service  boars.  Registered  free. 
J.  J.  RAILING,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  strong, 
healthy  and  sturdy  pups,  with  just  a  little  kind¬ 
ness  and  patience  will  soon  develop  into  a  grand 
farm  dog.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y. 

COLLIE-SHEPHERD  PUPPIES:  Pure-bred 
Collie  matron  and  Shepherd  sire.  Will  make 
excellent  farm  dogs.  Males,  $6.  Shipped  on 
approval.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton,  New 
York. 

DOGS.  All  Kinds.  Cheap.  C.  O.  D.  Trial 
Dog  Feed,  Medicine  Supplies.  Free  Book  Doc¬ 
toring  and  Feeding.  KASKASKIA  KEN¬ 
NELS  AMAG,  Herrick,  Ill. 

ANGORA — long-haired  kittens  of  purebred 
stock.  Maine  grown  pets,  male  or  female; 
ORRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast,  Maine. 

THOROUGHBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES, 
all  ages.  Males,  spayed  females.  ARCADIA 
FARMS,  Bailey,  Pa. 

DOGS — Collie  pups,  eligible,  PAINE’S 
KENNELS,  South,  Royalton,  Vt. 

REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE.  130  acres  farm,  dwelling.  12 
rooms,  steam  heat,  bath,  large  barn  and  horse 
stable  to  house  50  cows  and  5  horses,  large  ice 
house,  ice  pond  50  x  90  feet.  Large  garage. 
Buildings  all  in  No.  1  shape  inside  and  outside. 
One  of  the  best  farms  in  Orange  County.  One 
and  half  miles  Florida,  New  York.  Bordens 
creamery.  High  school.  Bank.  And  stores  of 
every  description.  Protestant  and  Catholic 
churches.  Farm  located  on  a  good  road.  Other 
fine  farms  large  and  small,  in  this  fertile  farming 
section.  Apply  at  once  to  WILLIAM  WEED, 
Real  Estate  Agency,  Florida,  Orange  County, 
N.  Y. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


300  FINE  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
for  sale  at  $1.75  each.  These  are  of  April  hatch, 
1923,  and  are  an  extra  fine  lot  and  excellent 
layers.  White  Pekin  female  ducks  at  $3  each. 
ROCK-CLIFF  FARM,  Brogueville,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  and  pullets; 
fine  color  and  barring:  Winners  at  leading 
shows;  heavy  layers;  big  eggs;  trap  nests  used. 
VREELAND  FARM,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


ROSE-COMB  “RED”  COCKERELS— 
Dark,  rich  red;  good  size  and  type.  Free  range 
vigorous  breeders.  Vreekyid  Farm,  Nutley, 
N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  S— Standard  bred 
from  200-300  egg  strains  both  from  America  and 
Canada.  An  ideal  fowl.  I  am  offering  hatching 
eggs  at  reasonable  prices.  All  eggs  that  are  not 
fertile  I  will  replace  at  once  free.  Safe  arrival 
anywhere.  Send  for  circular.  BEN  F.  COLE¬ 
MAN,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Trio  Toulouse  geese.  Total 
weight  46  lbs.  Prira  $12.  R.  G.  GARDNER, 
South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTES.  The 
kind  that  lays.  Pure- bred  stock.  Eggs  $1.50 
per  15  prepaid.  Guaranteed  fertility.  MISS 
OPAL  SANTEE,  Freeport,  Ohio. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS,  LIGHT JBRAHMAS, 
Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpington, 
REAL  STO'CK.  Safe  delivery  Guaranteed. 
VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Maugansville,  Md. 


DIRECT  WYCKOFF  LEGHORN  CHICKS. 
March  and  AprilJ  $18.  Place  your  order  now 
with  a  10%  deposit.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
RED-W-FARM,  Wolcott,  New  York. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.  TOULOUSE 
GEESE.  BOOKING  EGG  ORDERS.  $6.00 
per  dozen.  Breeders  for  sale.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Penn. 


“HORNING’S  BOURBON  REDS”— 142 
egg  record  flock.  Hatching  eggs.  20  fine  toms. 
Book  orders  soon.  FLORA  HORNING,  Owego, 
N.  Y. 


BUFF  COCHIN  BANTAMS,  children’s 
pets,  choice  trios  $5,  extra  fancy  $7,  cockerels 
$2  and  $4.  MRS.  MATTIE  BACORN,  Ser- 
geantsville,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  EGGS.  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  Thompson’s  Barred  Rocks. 
Heavy  egg  production  guaranteed.  Circular. 
Close  Egg  Farm,  Tiffin.  Ohio. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  Thompson's  Ringlets 
direct.  Choice  breeding  pens  $25,  handsome 
cockerels  at  $5,  $7.50  and  $10  on  approval. 
I.  H.  BACORN,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J.  


250,000  QUALITY  CHICKS  for  1924. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns.  Prices  reasonable. 
Circular  free.  BRUSH  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Dept.  1,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS;  Mam¬ 
moth  Pekin  ducks;  White  Wyandotte  cockerels; 
Pearl  guineas,  LAURA  DECKER,  Standford- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS— Good- 
type  birds,  farm  raised,  must  please  or  money 
refunded,  eggs.  I.  B.  ZOOK,  Ronks,  Pa.,  Box  A. 


PREMIUM  BUFF  ROCKS,  registered 
Guernseys,  registered  Collies.  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  Ballaston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Strong 
vigorous,  true  to  breed.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  etc.  Safe  delivery,  guaran¬ 
teed  1,200  miles.  Catalog  free.  W.  F.  HILL- 
POT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


“  BABY  CHICKS — From  Free  Range  Heavy 
Producing.  High  Class  Stock,  Leading  Varieties. 
LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa. 
Box  V. 


ANCONAS.  Single  comb.  Excellent  hens, 
pullets,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $5.00.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  Order  Today.  G.  SIMMS,  Box  A, 
Lake,  New  York.  


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  COCK  BIRD  $7; 
11  lb.  pullets  and  cockerels  $3  each,  May  hatch. 
MRS.  A.  MORITZ,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS,  of  high  quality  farm  bred 
stock.  Make  best  layers  and  have  strong 
vitality.  Write  me  for  prices.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns.  Ask 
for  catalogue.  Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm. 
L.  H.  ROBINSON,  Box  12,  Castile,  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS— S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $13 
per  100,  Barred  Rocks  $15  per  100.  R.  I.  Reds 
$15  per  100.  Broilers  $11  per  100.  Order  from 
this  ad,  a  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered 
free.  DAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millers- 
town,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS:  Wyckoff  Leghorns  and 
Martin  Wyandottes  exclusively;  strong,  vigor¬ 
ous  chicks  at  lowest  prices,  write  for  circular. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Trevorton. 
Penna. 


CATTLE 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF, 
two  months  old,  out  of  16-pound  junior  two- 
year-old.  Sired  by  a  1000-pound  bull.  Feder¬ 
ally  accredited  herd.  OLCOTT  FARMS,  Big 
Flats,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALF. 
Armour  and  Robinhood  breeding,  tuberculine 
tested  herd,  priced  to  sell.  RALPH  BALCOM, 
Fulton.  N  Y  .  R  F  D  3 


WANTED— Farm  for  dairying,  to  rent  with 
option  to  buy;  not  over  five  miles  from  town  of 
2,000  or  more.  Box  322,  AMERICAN  AGR1 
CULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


FOR  SALE — 134-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm 
in  Broome  Co.,  good  buildings,  water,  fruit, 
timber.  Tractor  equipped.  O.  F.  WIGGINS, 
owner,  Nineveh,  N.  Y. 


24-ACRE  DELAWARE  POULTRY  FARM, 
nice  location,  near  Milford,  nice  buildings, 
plenty  fruits,  bargain,  $5000,  easy  terms 
possession.  Inquire  C.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS, 
owner,  Milford,  Del. 


NOTICE — Farms  Buyers  write  for  catalogue. 
Sellers  write  for  listing  blanks.  BURKE 
STONE,  Inc.,  41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York. 


DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  FARMS— Real 
bargains  in  Real  Estate  of  all  description,  send 
for  Farm  Catalog.  E.  R.  HUMMER,  Broker, 
Frenchtown.  N  J  ,  R.  No.  1. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


DAHLIAS  $1.50  per  dozen,  labeled;  $2  per 
20  not  labeled.  Decorative,  peony,  show,  cactus 
circular.  Perennial  Phlox,  10  cts.  each,  $1  per 
15,  all  colors  mixed.  MRS.  HOWARD  HOL- 
SINGER,  Denton,  Md. 


LEAP  YEAR  LUCK — Changing  seed  in  leap 
year  brings  good  luck  provided  you  change  to 
seed  that  has  public  records  of  performance, 
disease- freedom  and  purity.  You’ll  win- this 
year  if  you  use  the  pedigreed,  inspected  and 
certified  seeds  from  Quaker  Hill  Farm.  Write 
for  records  and  prices  of  potatoes,  oats,  barley, 
com  and  beans.  K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Quaker 
Hill  Farm,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES — Cobbler,  Ohio,  Russet,  others. 
CHARLES  FORD,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS.  Direct  to  growers  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Write  for  our  20th  CENTURY 
CATALOG — IT’S  FREE.  And  will  save  yoj. 
from  25%  to  50%  on  every  order.  TOWN4 
SENDS  NURSERY,  15  Vine  St.,  Salisbury, 
Maryland. 


FOR  SALE.  True  Danish  Ballhead  cabbage 
seed.  Imported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark 
$2  per  lb.  Postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Route 
3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BERRY,  Asparagus  and  Iris  Plants.  Cornell 
seed  corn.  Tell  your  neighbors.  Circular  free. 
A.  B.  KATKARMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Russet 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Silver  cup  winners. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular.  E.  A.  WEEKS, 
Locke,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  FOR  SAUE — Several  cars  first 
and  second  cutting.  Immediate  shipment. 
Inspection  allowed.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route 
4,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  grown  “Canada” 
Field  peas,  hairy  or  winter  vetch.  Mammoth 
Red  Clover  seed.  EDW.  E.  EVANS,  West 
Branch,  Mich. 


GLADIOLUS  FBULBS — Magnificent  flowers 
easily  grown.  30  bulbs,  many  colors,  including 
rare  purple,  $1  postpaid.  Will  bloom  this 
summer.  Send  for  free  20-page  illustrated 
catalog  of  125  beautiful  varieties.  HOWARD 
J.  GILLET,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES,  Gold  Coin  Mountains, 
Rurals,  Hebrons,  Six  Weeks  and  others,  three 
First  State  Fair.  ROY  HASTINGS,  Malone, 
N.  Y. 


SWEET  CLOVER,  Alfalfa,  Soybeans,  etc., 
priced  right.  Inoculating  Bacteria,  for  bushel 
any  legume,  60c  postpaid.  E.  E.  BASIL, 
Latty,  Ohio. 


GLADIOLI,  Lily  White,  L.  M.  Foch  (pink). 
Planting  stock,  blooming  size,  2c  each.  Send 
amount  wanted.  Pay  before  or  after  delivery. 
Address  ALBERT  EASTON,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Rural 
New  Yorker  and  Heavyweight,  hill  selected,  high 
yielding  strain,  yielding  300  bu.  per  acre  in  1923. 
Both  these  varieties  are  proving  superior  to 
others  in  variety  tests.  R.  APPLETON  & 
SONS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


GREEN’S  new  64-page  catalogue  is  worth 
having,  send  for  it  today.  GREEN’S  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  1222  Green  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GROW  STRAWBERRIES  for  profit.  Get 
our  1924  catalogue.  It’s  worth  having.  W.  F. 
ALLEN  CO.,  170  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


KELLEY’S  TREES  are  certified.  True  to 
the  name.  Get  our  new  1924  catalogue  before 
you  buy.  KELLEY  BROS.,  .1130  Main  St., 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MOWING  AWAY  HAY  is  hardest  haying 
job.  Do  you  know  how  the  Callahan  Hay 
Grinder  works?  It’s  wonderful.  Write  for  free 
pamphlet  and  prices.  CALLAHAN  DISTRIB¬ 
UTOR  CO.,  27  Courtland  Street,  Willsboro,  Pa. 


N.  Y.  SEED  POTATO  ASSOCIATION, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  send  you  description  and 
prices  of  ten  standard  varieties  of  certified 
seed  potatoes. 


WASHINGTON  MARY  MARTHA  Aspara¬ 
gus.  Roots,  Seed  Prolific.  Early.  Rust 
resistant.  Send  for  circular  list.  SAMUEL 
BURNLEY,  Seekonk,  Mass. 


DAHLIAS.  Fine  varieties,  lowest  prices. 
Doty  Dahlia  Gardens,  Lackawanna,  N.  Y.  For 
catalogue  address  35  Daisy  Place  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 


IT  PAYS  to ’plant  Hoffman’s  Farm  Seeds 
Write  today  for  our  catalogue.  All  our  seeds  are 
guaranteed  to  please.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC., 
Box  60,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


HONEY 


TRY  BAKER’S  WHITE  HONEY,  5  lbs. 
$1 ;  10,  $1.75;  60  $7.50.  Buckwheat  85c— $1. SO¬ 
SO.  Transportation  Extra.  C.  S.  BAKER,  La 
Fayette,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — LIGHT  clover  postDaid  3rd  zone, 
5  lbs.  $1.05,  Dark  95c.  Price  list  free.  ROS- 
COE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  A.,  Dundee,  New  York 


HONEY-5  lbs.  Clover  $1.10,  10  lbs.  $2, 
Buckwheat  $1,  and  $1.75.  Postpaid  first  three 
zones.  50  lbs.  here  Clover  $7.50,  Buckwheat  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y, 


HELP  WANTED 


ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— I?  to 
65,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions 
$117-$250,  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR 
OZMENT,  258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately 


FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— MEN  to 
train  for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads 
nearest  their  homes — everywhere;  beginners 
$200,  later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $300- 
$350  monthly  (which  position?),  BOX  319 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  Citv. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS.  Men’s  Shirts.  Easy  to  sell.  Big 
demand  everywhere.  Make  $15.00  daily 
Undersell  stores.  Complete  line.  Exclusive 
patterns.  Free  Samples.  CHICAGO  SHIRT 
MANUFACTURERS,  229  W.  Van  Buren 
Factory  222,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for 
household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  time 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn! 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


GIRL  WANTS  POSITION  at  house  work  on 
farm,  MISS  E.  GORDON,  Esperance,  N.Y. 


PRINTING 


BUSINESS  STATIONERY  for  farmers, 
poultrymen,  dairymen.  Rock  bottom  prices. 
Free  cut  service.  Samples  free.  NATIONAL 
PRINTING  COMPANY,  Dept.  28,  393  Main 
Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


QUALITY  PRINTING.  Write  requirements. 
FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Milford,  N.  H. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE,  late  type, 
one  double  unit,  at  a  bargain  price.  K.  C. 
HUGHS,  Manns ville,  N.  Y. 


WILL  BUY  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
of  Indebtedness.  RAY  INGHAM,  Waverly, 
N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY.  Leam  to  manufacture 
perfumes  at  home.  With  paper  10c.  Address 
GOODWIN,  100  B.  124  Street,  New  York  City. 


ALL  WOOL  YARN  for  sale  from  manufac¬ 
turer,  75c  up  per  pound.  Golf  and  plain  socks. 
Free  samples.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony, 
Maine. 


FREE  BOOK — Propnet  Elijah  coming  before 
Jesus.  Convincine-  Bible  evidence.  MEGIGG0 
MISSION,  Rocnester,  N.  Y. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
DEPT.  A,  Gardiner,  Mass. 


UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES,  put 
up  in  100  pound  sacks,  delivered  to  your  own 
railway  station.  GEORGE  STEVENS,  364-A 
Mark  Street,  Peterborough,  Ont.,  Can. 


AUTOMOBILE  AND  TRACTOR  OILS— 
The  best  oils  on  the  market,  write  for  prices. 
WARD  C.  ROGERS,  Towners,  New  York. 


MILK  TICKETS  a  specialty,  samples  free. 
BONDS  PRESS,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO — Best  quality:  chewing,  4  lbs. 
$1.40,  smoking,  4  lbs.  $1.10 — prepaid.  Chair 
bottoming  material — samples,  prices.  DAVID 
HARDIN,  Patesville,  Ky. 


HAVE  you  sent  for  our  new  catalogue  on 
silos?  It’s  free  and  best  we  ever  issued.  Write 
Box  B,  UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Unadilla,  N.  V. 


OLD  STAMPS  WANTED.  We  buy  old 
postage  and  revenue  stamps,  both  U.  S.  foreign 
and  confederate.  What  have  you?  Write  us. 
WM.  H.  WILKERSON,  JR.,  778  Irving  Street 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


RUMMAGE  SALES  make  $50.00  daily. 
We  start  you.  Representatives  wanted  every¬ 
where.  “WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS.' 
Dept  120,  609  Division  Street,  Chicago, 


NOTICE  our  advertisement  on  the  back  cover 
of  this  issue.  We  have  some  special  bargains  on 
harness  that  will  interest  you.  Be  sure  aud  clip 
the  coupon  and  send  for  our  free  catalogue. 
BABSON  HARNESS  CO.,  Chicago. 


ENJOY  the  advantages  of  a  Unadilla  Silo. 
Time  payments  if  you  wish.  Handsome  dis¬ 
counts  for  early  orders.  Send  for  catalogue 
today,  it’s  free.  UNADILLA  SILO  CO..  Box 
B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  NOW  for  our  new  catalogue  and  fill' 
information  about  rebuilding.  Special  d  is 
counts  on  early  orders.  Time  payments  if 
desired.  Box  120,  CRAINE  SILO  CO.,Norwid 
N.  Y. 


EVERY  PAGE  of  our  free  bargain  book  lias 
wonderful  bargains.  Remember,  we  give  thirty 
days’  free  trial  and  your  money  back  without 
question.  Send  for  catalogue  today  KALA 
MAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  804  Rochester  Avenue, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
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A  Fireside  Reflection 

{Continued  from  'page  178) 

And  even  then  two  teams  came  dragging 
block  sleighs  with  drafts  of  wood  to  add 
to  the  pile  already  accumulating  beside 
the  kitchen  door.  In  the  barnyard, 
mountainous,  carefully  built  straw  stacks 
attested  the  fertility — the  teeming  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  farm.  From  the  shed  he 
heard  the  gentle  complaining  bleat  of 


his  cutter  and  gathered  up  the  reins  a 
neighbor  came  down  the  road  standing 
erect  upon  the  platform  of  his  wood 
sleigh.  His  spirited  team,  chilled  and 
eager  for  the  stable  and  their  oats,  were  on 
a  swinging  trot  and  every  trace  chain  and 
bit  of  iron  tinkled  and  rang  on  the  frosty 
air.  He  held  up  his  team  with  one  firm 
hand  while  he  beat  the  other  arm  across 
his  chest  to  warm  his  numb  fingers. 
When  he  saw  that  it  was  the  doctor  he 


sheep  waiting  for  their  foddering,  while  pulled  his  team  to  a  sudden  halt:  “How 
from  the  barn  came  the  whinney  and  is  the  Old  Man?”  he  queried.  The  doc- 
stamp  of  horses  impatient  for  their  eve¬ 
ning  meal.  Externally  the  farm  seemed 
to  symbolize  and  exemplify  peace  and 
plenty  and  prosperity  and  content. 

The  doctor  let  himself  into  the  house 


tor’s  mind  was  still  full  of  the  scene  he  had 
just  left.  He  was  by  nature  a  man  of 
gentle  and  charitable  speech — a  devout 
churchman  and  surely  not  so  forgetful 
of  his  Hippocratic  oath  as  to  violate  it  by 


and  climbed  the  broad,  generous  stair  and  gossip  or  facetiousness  at  the  expense  of 
went  to  the  front  chamber.  In  that  same  his  patients.  But  as  he  remembered  the 
room  and  bed  more  than  eighty  years 
before  the  old  man  had  been  born  and 
then  there  had  been  joy  and  thankfulness 
and  high  hopes  because  a  son  had  come 
to  the  house  of  Burlingame. 


grim,  miserable  sordid  tragedy  of  that 
long  life  and  the  concluding  act  in  that 
upper  room  which  was  so  nearly  played 
out  and  on  which  the  curtain  was  about 
to  fall  forever  he  made  answer  quietly, 
unemotionally,  as  one  who  states  a  simple 
truth:  “The  Devil  will  have  his  own  by 
morning.” 

*And  when  the  first  red  rays  of  a  cold 
winter  sunrise  came  out  of  the  East  and 
flushed  the  snow  and  burned  on  the  win¬ 
dow-panes  of  the  old  chamber  where 
David  lay,  the  doctor’s  prophecy  came 
true.  _ 

WHEN  FARMERS  USED  SAILS 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  bits  of 
information  in  the  recently  published 
report  of  the  Queens-Nassau  Agricultural 


Society,  is  the  reference  to  the  fair  held  in 
1853.  The  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

“History  informs  us  that  in  1853  the 
fair  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Hemp¬ 
stead.  ‘The  tent  was  40  feet  wide  and 
130  feet  in  length,  covered  with  sails 
from  the  United  States  ships  Indepen¬ 
dence  and  Constitution,  loaned  by  the 
Commodore  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.’ 
The  first  day  the  weather  was  ‘  extremely 
boisterous.’  On  the  second  day,  ‘the 
wind  blew  in  fearful  gusts,  and  much 
apprehension  was  felt  for  the  safety  of  the 
tents,’  but  the  sails  of  *  old  Ironsides,’  we 
are  told,  ‘which  had  withstood  the  battle 
and  the  breeze  in  tougher  times,  defied 
old  boreas  bravely  and  all  was  well.’” 


I  wish  success  to  our  best  farm  paper,  the 
A.  A. — Fred.  M.  Dodson,  Catawissa,  Pa. 


To  the  casual  observer  he  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  a  man  sick  unto  death.  He  lay 
propped  high  with  pillows  to  ease  his 
difficult  breathing,  but  his  eyes  were 
bright  and  restless  and  his  face,  thin  and 
flushed  with  fever,  was  still  that  of  the 
busy,  energetic,  inflexible  man  of  affairs 
—a  strong  man  like  all  his  race. 

Doubtless  David  knew  that  the  end  was 
near  but  at  least  he  would  not  play  the 
craven.  He  would  die  as  he  had  lived. 
He  would  not  go  cringing  and  sniveling 
into  eternity. 

He  greeted  the  doctor  with  an  obscene 
jest  and  then,  by  way  of  emphasizing  his 
pleasantry,  cursed  the  buxom,  middle- 
aged  woman  who  was  his  housekeeper 
(men  said  his  mistress,  as  well)  and  who 
had  busied  herself  with  some  slight  task 
of  the  room. 

At  the  foot  of  the  bed  stood  the  nurse, 
white-gowned,  calm,  efficient,  impersonal, 
doing  her  duty  according  to  the  lofty  code 
of  her  profession.  The  doctor  took  up 
the  chart  of  respiration,  pulse  and  temper¬ 
ature  for  the  day  and  studied  it  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  or  two,  and  asked  a  few  brief  ques¬ 
tions.  Then  he  turned  back  the  clothes 
and  laid  his  keen,  trained  ear  to  the 
patient’s  chest  and  noted  the  gasping, 
wheezing  intake  of  breath  through  the 
solidified  lungs  and  listened  to  the  racing, 
pounding,  over-burdened  heart.  He 
spoke  again  to  the  nurse  and  gave  direc¬ 
tions  concerning  a  sedative  in  case  the 
patient  should  grow  restless  during  the 
night.  To  the  woman  he  remarked  that 
he  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  call  again  and  then  his 
eyes  met  the  inquiring  glance  of  the  nurse 
for  just  a  fluttering  second  and  she — she 
understood. 

*  *  * 

The  doctor  was  a  thoughtful  man  and 
as  he  left  the  house  he  was  thinking  of 
many  things — things  which  concerned 
David  and  which  started  a  train  of  reflec¬ 
tions  going  back  through  many  years. 
Once  again  he  was  debating  the  age-old 
question  of  the  theologians  concerning 
the  origin  of  evil  and  .the  destiny  of  man. 
He  himself  was  old  and  in  his  long  pro¬ 
fessional  career  he  had  seen  many  mortals 
die.  Most  of  them  had  gone  out  quietly, 
mercifully,  unquestioningly,  as  a  child 
turns  to  sleep.  Others — some  old  and 
worn  with  the  conflict — -some  still  in  life’s 
golden  moAiing— had  gone  out  serenely, 
proudly,  joyously,  as  if  on  a  Great  Adven¬ 
ture  to  an  Undiscovered  Country.  A  few 
stricken  souls  had  gone  out  with  shrinking 
terror  into  a  darkness  peopled  with  dread¬ 
ful  shapes.  (How  he  wished  that  he  could 
forget  these  last!)  But  he  could  not 
remember  any  who  had  departed  as 
David  was  going — clearly  seeing  the 
Shadow  but  without  pretense  or  repen¬ 
tance  or  remorse.  He  was  still  thinking 
of  these  things  while  he  prepared  for  the 
drive  and  unblanketed  his  horse.  * 

The  February  dusk  had  drawn  on  since 
he  entered  the  house  and  the  bitter  cold 
of  another  night  was  settling  over  the 
land.  In  the  West  a  cold,  red,  sullen  sun¬ 
set  glowed  and  in  the  still  air  the  orchard 
trees  were  sharply  outlined  against  the 
ruddy  background.  Just  as  he  got  into 


Stories  of  the  West- the  Frozen  North  and  China  Seas 


GREAT 

BOOKS 


DON  QUICKSHOT  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE 

Stephen  Chalmers 

A  thrilling  story  of  life  among  raiding 
Mexican  bandi,ts,  train  robbers,  Texas 
Rangers  and  a  prairie  fire. 

LOADED  DICE  Edwin  L.  Sabin 

A  romance  of  Texas,  of  the  early  days,  when 
lives  depended  on  quickness  of  draw.  A 
tale  of  men  who  were  jugglers  with  death. 

SONTAG  OF  SUNDOWN  W.  C.  Tuttle 

An  exciting  story  of  the  question  of  ranch 
ownership — which  promoted  bloodshed  and 
a  war  of  no  mean  caliber. 

SPAWN  OF  THE  DESERT  W.  C.  Tnttle 
Where  men  lived  raw  in  the  desert’s  maw, 
and  Hell  was  nothing  to  shun;  where  they 
buried  ’em  neat,  without  preacher  or  sheet 
and  writ  on  their  tombstone,  crude  but 
sweet,  “This  jasper  was  slow  with  his  gun.” 

ARIZONA  ARGONAUTS  H.  Bedford-Jones 
Three  adventurers  whose  fortunes  led 
through  drought  and  danger  to  the  golden 
goal  they  sought. 

THE  LURE  OF  THE  PIPER’S  GLEN 

Theodore  Goodridge  Roberts 
It  was  the  lure  of  the  North,  of  plentiful 
game  and  of  the  clear  wind  from  the  great 
plains.  Young  Jim  Todhunter  heard  it. 

APACHE  VALLEY  Arthur  Chapman 

A  story  of  a  cattle  war  in  the  Southwest, 
with  all  it  means — terror  and  blood  feud; 
alarms  by  night  and  day;  rustling  and 
stealthy  murder. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  NORTH 

James  B.  Hendryx 

This  is  a  story  of  the  call  of  the  great  North¬ 
land;  of  purposes  and  cross  purposes;  of  true 
men  and  of  “bad"  men. 

THE  SECOND  MATE  H.  Bedford-Jones 

Peril  and  mutiny  on  the  China  Seas.  Two 
white  women  at  the  mercy  of  a  villainous 
crew.  Jim  Barnes  realized  the  desperate 
chance  when  he  became  mate  of  the  Sulu 
Queen. 

THE  DEVIL’S  PAYDAY  W.  C.  Tuttle 

A  sky  of  brass,  the  sun  a  flame. 

And  the  land  no  place  to  dwell, 

A  hunk  of  earth,  so  doggone  hot 
That  it  still  belongs  to  Hell. 

THE  CANYON  OF  THE  GREEN  DEATH 

F.  R.  Buckley 

Who  were  the  devils  in  human  form  whose 
haunt  was  the  lost  barranca?  Invisible, 
terrible,  they  brought  the  young  officer  of 
the  law  to  a  strange  dilemma. 

SKY-HIGH  CORRAL  Ralph  Cummins 

A  yam  of  the  unending  feuds  between  cat¬ 
tlemen  and  forest  rangers;  of  the  forest 
fires,  grazing  herds  and  bitter  fights  at 
timberline 


A  Whirlwind  of  Action 
in  These  BreatlrtakingTales 
(/Adventure  awe?  Romance 

Send  No  Money  to  Get  Them 

1400  Pages  Crammed  With  Daring, 
Thrilling  Exploits  of  H^rdy  Adventures 


OVER  100,000  sets  of  these  twelve 
gripping,  fascinating  books  have 
found  their  way  into  the  hearts 
of  live,  wide-awake  folks  who  enjoy 
real  smashing  red-blooded  tales.  And 
here  is  your  opportunity  to  get  these 
twelve  great  books  without  a  penny  in 
advance.  You  can  also  keep  them 
five  days  to  decide  for  yourself  if 
they  are  not  the  most  daring,  exciting 
books  you  ever  read. 

You  won’t  stop  reading  a  single  one  of 
these  twelve  live,  interest-holding  books 
until  you  have  finished  the  last  one,,  for  they 
are  full  of  murderous  steel  knives  brandished 
in  the  air,  barking  six-shooters,  screams  of 
beautiful  women,  moans  of  defenseless  men, 
treacherous,  blood-thirsty  villains  and  gallant 
rescues.  More  thrilling  than  any  play  you 
ever  saw  or  movie  you  ever  watched. 

If  you  want  a  different  kind  of  entertain¬ 
ment  don’t  let  another  day  pass  until  you 
get  these  pocket  size  books  written  by 
famous  authors  who  know  how  to  tell  all  the 
thrills  of  pioneer  days,  Indian  ambushes, 


stockade  fighting,  cattle  stealing,  and  the  joys 
and  hardships  of  hardy  adventures;  famous 
heroic  characters  of  present  and  past  days. 

Send  No  Money 

Just  think,  you  can  get  this  whole  library  of  12 
clean  and  wholesome  books  for  about  16c  each. 
The  whole  set  will  be  sent  to  you  now  without 
a  cent  in  advance.  And  when  you  get  them  you 
won’t  leave  home  a  single  night  until  you  have 
finished  them.  There  is  nothing  in  these  books 
that  any  boy  or  girl  should  not  read  and  enjoy. 

Every  one  of  these  splendid  books  has  a  striking 
Cover  in  full  colors  and  printed  on  good  paper.  Don’t 
send  any  money,  just  your  name  and  address  on  the 
handy  coupon  and  mail  it.  When  the  12  books  arrive 
simply  give  your  postman  $1.98,  plus  a  few  cents 
delivery  charges,  and  the  books  are  yours.  However, 
if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  that  they  are  the  most 
fascinating  of  any  books  you  ever  read,  send  them 
back  within  five  days  and  your  money  will  be  re¬ 
turned  in  full.  You  take  no  risk.  Treat  yourself  to 
some  live  entertainment.  Garden  City  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc  ,  Dept.  W-262,  Garden  City,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED! 

If  you- would  like  to  become  an  agent  of  Garden 
City  Pub.  Co.,  and  sell  the  Western  Stories  for  us 
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By  Jeffery  Farnol 


( For  synopsis  of  preceding  installments,  see  page  195) 

AND,  after  we  had  gone  on  some  little  way,  I  spoke. 
k  “Was  that  whv  you— came  to  meet  me?” 

“Yes.”  “  * 

“And — kept  so  close  beside  me.” 

“Yes.” 

“Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure!”  said  I,  and  walked  on  in  silence;  and  now  I  noticed  that  she 
kept  as  far  from  me  as  the  path  would  allow. 

“Are  vou  thinking  me  very — unmaidenly  again,  sir?” 

“No,”  I  answered;  “no.” 

“You  see,  I  had  no  other  way.  Had  I  told  you  that  there  was  a  man  hidden  in  the 
hedge  you  would  have  gone  to  look,  and  then — something  dreadful  would  have 
happened.” 

“How  came  you  to  know  he  was  there?” 

“Why,  after  I  had  prepared  supper  I  climbed  that  steep  path  which  leads  to  the 
road  and  sat  down  upon  the  fallen  tree  that  lies  there,  to  watch  for  you,  and,  as  I  sat 
there,  I  saw  a  man  come  hurrying  down  the  road.” 

“A  very  big  man?” 

“Yes,  very  tall  he  seemed,  and,  as  I  watched,  he  crept  in  behind  the  hedge.  While 
I  was  wondering  at  this,  I  heard  your  step  on  the  road.” 

“Did  you,  Charmian?” 

“And  then  I  saw  you  coming,  and  the  man  saw  you  too,  for  he  crouched  suddenly; 
I  could  only  see  him  dimly  in  the  shadow  of  the  hedge,  but  he  looked  murderous,  and 

so - ” 


“You  came  to  meet  me.” 
“Yes.” 


“And  walked  close  beside  me,  so  that 
you  were  between  me  and  the  shadow  in 
the  hedge?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  I  thought — ”  I  began,  and 
stopped. 

“Well,  Peter?”  Here  she  gave  me  a 
swift  glance. 

“ — that  it  was  because — you  were — 
perhaps — rather  glad  to  see  me.”  Char¬ 
mian  did  not  speak;  indeed  I  would  have 
given  much  to  have  seen  her  face  just 
then,  but  the  light  was  very  dim;  more¬ 
over  she  had  turned  her  shoulder  towards 
me.  “But  I  am  grateful  to  you,”  I  went 
on,  “very  grateful,  and — it  was  very 
brave  of  you!” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  she  answered  in  a 
very  small  voice,  and  I  more  than  sus¬ 
pected  that  she  was  laughing  at  me. 

“Not,”  I  therefore  continued,  “that 
there  was  any  real  danger.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  asked 
quickly. 

“I  mean  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
man  you  saw  was  Black  George,  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine,  who,  though  he  may 
imagine  he  has  a  grudge  against  me,  is  too 
much  of  a  man  to  lie  in  wait  to  do  me  hurt.” 

“Then  why  should  he  hide  in  the 
hedge?” 

“Because  he  committed  the  mistake  of 
throwing  the  town  Beadle  over  the 
churchyard  wall,  and  is,  consequently, 
in  hiding,  for  the  present.” 

“He  has  an  ill-sounding  name.” 

“And  is  the  manliest,  gentlest,  truest 
fellow  that  ever  wore  the  leather  apron.” 

Seeing  how  perseveringly  she  kept  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  path  between  us,  I 
presently  fell  back  and  walked  behind 
her;  thus  I  could  not  but  remark  the  little 
curls  of  hair  upon  her  neck,  whose  sole 
object  seemed  to  be  to  make  the  white 
skin  more  white  by  contrast. 

“Peter,”  said  she  suddenly,  over  her 
shoulder,  “of  what  are  you  thinking?” 

“Of  a  certain  steak  pasty  that  was 
promised  for  my  supper,”  I  answered, 
mendaciously. 

“Oh!” 

“And  what,”  I  inquired,  “what  were 
you  thinking?” 

“I  was  thinking,  Peter,  that  the — 
shadow  in  the  hedge  may  not  have  been 
Black  George,  after  all.” 


CHAPTER  XH 

WHO  COMES? 

THIS  table  wobbles!”  said  Charmian. 
“It  does,”  said  I,  “but  then  I 
notice  that  the  block  is  misplaced  again.” 
“Then  why  use  a  block?” 

“A  book  is  so  clumsy — ”  I  began. 
“Why  not  cut  down  the  long  legs  to 
match  the  short  one?” 

“That  is  really  an  excellent  idea.” 
“Then  why  did  n’t  you  before?” 
“Because,  to  be  frank  with  you,  it 
never  occurred  to  me.” 


“I  suppose  you  are  better  as  a  black¬ 
smith  than  a  carpenter,  are  n’t  you, 
Peter?”  And,  seeing  I  could  find  no 
answer,  she  laughed,  and,  sitting  down, 
watched  me  while  I  took  my  saw,  forth¬ 
with,  and  shortened  the  three  long  legs  as 
she  had  suggested.  Having  done  which, 
to  our  common  satisfaction,  we  went  and 
sat  down  on  the  bench  beside  the  cottage 
door. 

“And — are  you  a  very  good  black¬ 
smith?”  she  pursued,  turning  to  regard 
me,  chin  in  hand. 

“I  can  swing  a  hammer  or  shoe  a  horse 
with  any  smith  in  Kent — except  Black 
George,  and  he  is  the  best  in  all  the  South 
Country.” 

“Are  you  quite  satisfied  to  be  able  to 
shoe  horses  well,  sir?” 

“It  is  far  better  to  be  a  good  blacksmith 
than  a  bad  poet  or  an  incompetent  prime 
minister.” 

“Meaning  that  you  would  rather 
succeed  in  the  little  thing  than  fail  in  the 
great?  ” 

“Success  is  very  sweet,  Charmian, 
even  in  the  smallest  thing;  for  instance,” 
said  I,  pointing  to  the  cottage  door  that 
stood  open  beside  her,  “when  I  built  that 
door,  and  saw  it  swing  on  its  hinges,  I 
was  as  proud  of  it  as  though  it  had 
been —  ” 

“A  really  good  door,”  interpolated 
Charmian.” 

“Is  it  a  bad  one,  Charmian?” 

“It  is  a  very  clumsy  door,  and  has 
neither  bolt  nor  lock.” 

“There  are  no  thieves  hereabouts,  and, 
even  if  there  were,  they  would  not  dare  to 
set  foot  in  the  Hollow  after  dark.” 


“Still,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  very 
good  door,  can  it,  Peter?”  Here  I 
lighted  my  pipe  without  answering.  “I 
suppose  you  make  horseshoes  much 
better  than  you  make  doors?”  I  puffed 
at  my  pipe  in  silence.  “You  are  not 
angry  are  you,  Peter?” 

“Angry?”  said  I;  “not  in  the  least.” 

“Are  you  never  angry,  Peter?” 

“Seldom,  I  hope.” 

“I  should  like  to  see  you  so — just 
once.”  Finding  nothing  to  say  in 
answer  to  this,  I  smoked  my  negro-head 
pipe  and  stared  at  the  moon. 

“Referring  to  horseshoes,”  said  Char¬ 
mian  at  last,  “are  you  content  to  be  a 
blacksmith  all  your  days?” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  am.” 

“Were  you  never  ambitious,  then?” 

“Ambition  is  like  rain,  breaking  itself 
upon  what  it  falls  on — at  least,  so  Bacon 
says,  and - ” 

“Oh,  bother  Bacon!  Were  you  never 
ambitious,  Peter?” 

“I  was  a  great  dreamer.” 

“A  dreamer!”  she  exclaimed  with  fine 
scorn;  “are  dreamers  ever  ambitious?” 

“Indeed,  they  are  the  most  truly 
ambitious,”  I  retorted;  “their  dreams 
are  so  vast,  so  infinite,  that  they,  per¬ 
force,  must  remain  dreamers  always. 
Epictetus  himself — ” 

“I  wish,”  sighed  Charmian,  “I  do 
wish — ” 

“What  do  you  wish?” 

“That  you  were  not — such  a  pedant!” 

“Pedant!”  said  I,  somewhat  discon¬ 
certed. 

“And  you  are  so  dreadfully  precise  and 
serious,”  she  continued. 

“Am  I,  Charmian?” 

“And  so  very  solemn  and  austere,  and 
so  ponderous,  and  egotistical,  and  calm — 
yes,  you  are  hatefully  calm  and  placid, 
are  n’t  you,  Peter?” 

And,  after  I  had  smoked  thoughtfully 
awhile,  I  sighed. 

“Yes,  I  fear  I  may  seem  so.” 

“Though  you  need  n't  be  so  annoy¬ 
ingly  humble  about  it,”  said  she,  and 
frowned,  and,  even  while  she  frowned, 
laughed  and  shook  her  head. 

“And  pray,  why  do  you  laugh?” 

“Because — oh,  Peter,  you  are  such  a — 
boy!” 

“So  you  told  me  once  before,”  said  I, 
biting  my  pipe-stem  viciously. 

“Did  I,  Peter?”  and  she  began  to 
laugh  again,  but  stopped  all  at  once  and 
rose  to  her  feet. 

“Peter!”  said  she,  with  a  startled  note 
in  her  voice,  “  don’t  you  hear  something?  ” 

“Yes,”  said  I. 

“Some  one  is  coming!” 

“Yes.” 
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“Oh — how  can  you  sit  there  so  quietly? 
Do  you  think —  ”  she  began,  and  stopped 
staring  into  the  shadows  with  wide  eyes, 
“I  think,”  said  I,  knocking  the  ashes 
from  my  pipe,  and  laying  it  on  the  bench 
beside  me,  “that  all  things  considered 
you  were  wiser  to  go  into  the  cottage  for  a 
while.” 

“And  I  much  prefer  staying  where  [ 


am. 


Then  I  must  ask  you  to  go  inside 
Charmian.” 

“No,  indeed,  my  mind  is  made  up.” 

“Then  I  insist,  Charmian.” 

“Mr.  Vibart!”  she  exclaimed,  throwing 
up  her  head,  “you  forget  yourself,  I 
think.  I  permit  no  one  to  order  my  going 
and  coming,  and  I  obey  no  man’s  com¬ 
mand.” 

“Then — I  beg  of  you.” 

“And  I  refuse,  sir — my  mind  is  made 
up.” 

“And  mine  also!”  said  I,  rising. 

“Why,  what — what  are  you  going  to 
do?”  she  cried,  retreating  as  I  advanced 
towards  her. 

“I  am  going  to  carry  you  into  the 
cottage.” 

“You  would  not  dare!” 

“If  you  refuse  to  walk,  how  else  can 
you  get  there?  ”  said  I. 

Anger,  amazement,  indignation,  all 
these  I  saw  in  her  eyes  as  she  faced  me, 
but  anger  most  of  all. 

And  now  her  glance  wavered  beneath 
mine,  her  head  drooped,  and,  with  a 
strange  little  sound  that  was  neither  a 
laugh  nor  a  sob,  and  yet  something  of 
each,  she  turned  upon  her  heel,  ran  into 
the  cottage,  and  slammed  the  door 
behind  her. 


CHAPTER  XDI 

A  PEDLER  IN  ARCADIA 

THE  cottage,  as  I  have  said,  was  en 
tirely  hidden  from  the  chance  observer 
by  reason  of  the  foliage:  but,  upon  one 
side,  there  was  a  little  grassy  glade,  or 
clearing  rather,  some  ten  yards  square, 
and  it  was  towards  this  that  my  eyes  were 
directed. 

Though  the  shadows  were  too  deep  for 
my  eyes  to  serve  me,  yet  I  could  follow 
the  newcomer's  approach  quite  easily 
by  the  sound  he  made;  indeed,  I  was  par¬ 
ticularly  struck  by  the  prodigious  rustling 
of  leaves.  Whoever  it  was  must  be  big 
and  bulky,  I  thought,  and  clad,  probably, 
in  a  long,  trailing  garment. 

I  remained  there  very  still,  only  my 
fists  clenched  themselves  as  I  sat  listening 
and  waiting — and  that  minute  was  an 
hour. 

“You  won’t  be  wantin’  ever  a  broom, 
now: 

The  relief  was  so  sudden  and  intense 
that  I  had  much  ado  to  keep  from  laugh¬ 
ing  outright. 

“No,”  I  answered,  “nor  yet  a  fine 
leather  belt  with  a  steel  buckle  made  in 
Brummagem.” 

“Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?”  said  the  Pedler, 
and  forthwith  Gabbing  Dick  stepped  out 
out  of  the  shadows,  brooms  on  shoulder 
and  bulging  pack  upon  his  back,  at  sight 
of  which  the  leafy  tumult  was  imme¬ 
diately  accounted  for. 

“Yes,”  I  answered,  “but* what  brings 
you  here?” 

“I  be  goin’  to  sleep  ’ere,  my  chap.' 
“Oh! — you  don’t  mind  the  ghost, 
then?” 

“Oh,  Lord,  no!  Theer  be  only  two 
things  as  I  can’t  abide — trees  as  ain't 
trees,  an’  women.” 

“Women?” 

•‘Trees  as  ain’t  trees  is  bad  enough, 
Lord  knows! — but  women’s  worse,”  said 
the  Pedler,  shaking  his  head.  “Ye  see, 
trees  ain't  got  tongues,  an’  a  tree  never 
told  a  lie — or  ate  a  apple,  did  it?” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  *  ate  an  apple'  ? 
“Eve  ate  a  apple,  didn’t  she?  ” 

“The  Scriptures  say  so,”  I  nodded. 
“An'  told  a  lie  arterwards,  didn’t  she? 
“So  we  are  given  to  understand." 
(Continued  on  page  195 ) 
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The  Broad  Highway 

(Continued,  Jr om  page  19 If) 

“Very  well  then!”  said  the  Pedler, 
“there  y’are!”  and  he  turned  to  spit  into 
the  shadow  again.  “Wot’s  more,”  he 
continued,  “if  there’s  any  trouble  afoot 
you  may  take  your  Bible  oath  as  theer’s 
a  woman  about  some’eres.” 

“Do  you  think  so?” 

“I  knows  so; — theer’s  Black  Jarge,  for 
one,  ain’t  ’is  life  been  ruined?” 

“What  do  you  mean — how  has  his  life 
been  ruined?” 

“Oh!  the  usual  way  of  it;  Jarge  loves  a 
gell — gell  loves  Jarge — sugar  ain’t  sweeter. 
Along  comes  another  cove — a  strange 
cove— a  cove  wi’  nice  white  ’ands  an’ 
soft,  takin’  ways.  ’E  talks  wi’  ’er, — 
smiles  at  ’er,  an’  pore  Jarge  ain’t  no- 
wheeres.” 

“How  do  you  come  to  know  all  this?” 

“’Ow  should  I  come  to  know  it  but 
from  the  man  ’isself?  ‘Dick,’  says  ’e, 
‘d’  ye  see  this  ’ere  stick?’  an’  ’e  shows  me  a 
good,  stout  cudgel.  ‘  Ah !  I  sees  it,  Jarge,  ’ 
says  I.  ‘An’ d’  ye  see  this  un?’  says  ’e, 
’oldin’  up  another  like  the  first.  ‘Well,’ 
says  Jarge,  ‘one’s  for  ’im  an’  one’s  for 
me  an’  when  we  do  meet,  it’s  a-goin’  to  be 
one  or  t’  other  of  us,’  ’e  says,  an’  wot’s 
more — ’e  looked  it!  ‘If  I  ’ave  to  wait, 
an’  wait,  an’  foller  ’im,  an’  foller  ’im,’ 
says  Jarge,  ‘I'll  catch  ’im  alone,  one  o’ 
these  fine  nights,  an’  it’ll  be  man  to  man.’” 

“And  when  did  he  tell  you  all  this?” 

“’S  marnin’  as  ever  was.” 

“Where  did  you  see  him?” 
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THE  STORY  SO  FAR 

THOUGH  Peter  Vibart  knows  of 
no  enemy,  his  life  has  several 
times  been  attempted,  and  Charmian 
has  just  saved  him  from  another  at¬ 
tack.  Peter  thinks  it  is  the  village 
blacksmith,  with  whom  he  has  had  a 
misunderstanding.  Charmian  is  the 
beautiful  woman  who  sought  refuge 
in  his  cottage  one  stormy  night,  and 
whom  Peter,  sending  her  pursuer 
away,  has  permitted  to  occupy  a 
vacant  room  because  she  is  penniless 
and  homeless.  He  constantly  ponders 
the  mystery  of  her  coming  and  of  his 
own  adventures,  including  the  visit 
at  the  forge  of  an  ominous-looking 
man  he  thinks  he  has  seen  before. 


DRILL  YOUR  OWN  WELL  with  our  brand  new  8  leet 
long,  1%  inches  earth  auger,  worth  §10,  sacrificed  at  §4.95. 
Farmers  Associates.  563  Blvd.,  L.  1.  City.  .  Y. 


“Oh,  no!”  said  the  Pedler,  shaking  his 
head,  “not  by  no  manner  o’  means.  I 
ain’t  that  kind  of  a  cove!” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  ain’t  one  to  give  a  man  away.  I 
ain't  a  friendly  cove  myself,  but  I  likes 
Black  Jarge — an’  I  despises  ’im.” 

“Why  do  you  despise  him?” 

“Because  ’e  carries  on  so,  all  about  a 
Eve — w’y,  theer  ain't  a  woman  breathin’ 
as  is  worth  a  man’s  troublin’  ’is  ’ead  over, 
— yet  ’ere’s  Black  Jarge  ready— ah!  an’ 
‘more  than  willin’  to  get  ’isself  ’ung,  an’ 
all  for  a  wench.” 

“Get  himself  hanged?”  I  repeated. 

‘“Ah — ’ung!  wr’y,  ain’t  ’e  a- waitin’  an' 
a-waitin’  to  get  at  this  cove, — and  when 
’e  do  meet  ’im — ”  The  Pedler  sighed. 
“Well?” 

“W’y,  there'll  be  blood  shed — buckets 
on  it!  Black  Jarge'll  batter  this  ’ere 
cove’s  ’ead  soft;  'e'll  lift  this  cove  up  in 
'is  great,  strong  arms,  an’  ’e'll  throw  this 
cove  down,  an'  stamp  ’im  down  under  ’is 
feet,  an'  this  cove’s' blood  'll  go  soakin’ 
an’  a-soakin'  into  the  grass,  some’eres 
beneath  some  ’edge.” 

“I  hope  not!”  said  I. 

“An’ ’cause  why?” 

“Because  I  happen  to  be  that  cove,”  I 
answered. 

“Oh!”  said  the  Pedler,  eyeing  me  more 
narrowly;  “you  are,  are  ye?” 

“Iam!” 

“Oh!”  repeated  the  Pedler,  and,  lifting 
his  brooms,  made  towards  the  cottage! 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

“To  sleep  in  this  ’ere  empty  ’ut.” 

“But  it  is>n’t  empty!” 

“So  much  the  better,”  nodded  the 
Pedler,  “good  night!”  and,  with  the 
words,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  door, 
but,  as  he  did  so,  it  opened,  and  Charmian 
appeared. 

(To  be  continued) 
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The  ALPHA  Dealer  is  a 
cement-service  man 

He  has,  through  cooperation 
with  us,  a  104-page  Cement  Con¬ 
struction  Handbook,  freely  illus¬ 
trated.  Also  helpful  Bulletins  and 
Special  Service  Sheets  on  more 
than  a  score  of  home,  yard,  farm 
and  business-place  cement  im¬ 
provements. 

All  yours,  free  for  the  asking. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co. 


EASTON,  PA. 

New  York 
Baltimore 

Ironton,  Ohio 


WMf/.  ■  y/M/W/A 


CHICAGO,  JELL. 

Boston  Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh  St.  Louis 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


10,000  miles  guaranteed 
and  yet  yon  save  % 


Riverside°coToE  Tires 


Riverside  Oversize  Cord  Tires  are  guaranteed  for  10,000 
miles  and  in  actual  performance  give  up  to  18,000  miles. 
Can  any  other  tire  do  more? 

So  why  not  save  one-third  and  use  Riverside  Cords? 
What  more  will  any  other  tire  do?  Then  why  pay  more? 

And  this  10,000  miles  service  is  backed  by  a  guarantee 
that  has  stood  for  fifty-one  years.  Does  any  other  tire 
carry  a  better  guarantee? 

Quality  is  built  into  Riverside  Cords 


This  guaranteed  mileage  is  built  into 
Ward’s  Riverside  Cords.  High  treads, 
thicker  and  stronger,  of  tough,  live  rubber. 

This  exceptional  quality  of  Ward’s 
tires  alone  has  made  us  the  largest  re¬ 
tailers  of  tires  in  the  country.  The 
tires  themselves  have  convinced  thou¬ 
sands  that  Riverside  Cords  are  best. 

You  Don’t  Risk  One  Cent 

Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  River¬ 
sides.  Inspect  them.  Compare  them  with  tires  selling  for  $5.00 
or  $15.00  more. 

Send  them  back  if  you  do  not  find  them  the  equal  of  any 
first-quality  oversize  cord  made.  We  will  refund  your  money. 
These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 
CATALOGUE  No.  464M00 — Be  sure  to  give  size. 


"I  have  used  River* 
side  Tires  for  the 
past  four  years.  I 
have  never  had  to 
send  a  tire  back  for 
adjustment. 

I  have  tried  several 
different  highly  ad¬ 
vertised  makes 
alongside  of  River¬ 
sides  and  have  not 
found  a  superior.” 
Walter  M.  Schworm, 
Nessen  City,  Mich. 


SIZE 

30x3& 

32x4 

33x4 

34x4 


PRICE 
$  9.75 
16.95 
17.45 
18.25 


POSTAGE 

28c 

42c 

43c 

43c 


SIZE 

32x4'A 

34x4% 

33x5 

35x5 


PRICE 

$20.95 

21.95 
28.75 

29.95 


POSTAGE 

45c 

48c 

58c 

61c 


**I  have  used  two  I 
Riverside  Cords  on  I 
the  rear  wheels  of  I 
my  car  for  two  I 
years.  They  have  I 
gone  over  12,000  J 
miles  now  and  have  | 
never  been  off  the  j 
wheels  —  and  they  f 
still  look  fine.” 
August  Wm.  Schultz  ] 

Van  Horn,  Iowa 


Wire  your  order. 
Orders  received  by  tele¬ 
graph  will  be  shipped 
the  same  day  C.  O.  D. 

J7-__  Write  today  to 
x  Tee  ourhousenear- 
est  you  for  free  Auto 
Supply  Book.  Address 
Dept.  80-T. 


MontgomeiyWard  f?G> 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Panl  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland.  Cal.  Ft  Worth  New  York  Atlanta,  Gn- 

When  writing  advertisers,  be  sure  to  say  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


targe  ash  pit;  triangular,  easily  re - 
movable  grates’,  extra  heavy  fire  pot ; 
perfect  combustion  chamber  shaped  to 
create  extra  large  area  of  radiaticn; 
economizing  cast  or  steel  radiators; 
large,  dust-proof  ash  pit  door;  double 
feed  door;  deep  cup  joints  permitting 
thorough  cementing. 

Since  x867  the  RED  CROSS  trade 
mark  has  been  a  dependable  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  of  perfection  in  design  and 
construction — assurance  of  properly 
regulated  heat,  economy  and  long, 
satisfactory  service. 


Happy  Homes 

RED  CROSS  heated  homes  are  happy  homes 
— for  they  are  comfortably  warm  throughout 
on  chilly  winter  days  ana  healthfully  venti¬ 
lated. 

RED  CROSS  EMPIRE  Pipeless  Furnaces 
are'!  sturdily  built  of  the  highest  grade  of' 
metals.  They  are  the  lowest  in  cost  in  the 
long  run  to  install— because  they  last  a  life¬ 
time  and  economize  on  fuel. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers.  WRITE  us  for  name  of  dealer  in  your 
locality.  Booklet  on  modem  cooking  or  heating  science  and 
illustrated  folders  fret  on  request. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


RED  CROSS 

Ranges  e  Furnaces 

RANGES  FOR  GAS.  COAL,  WOOD -COMBINATION  RANGES  FOR  GAS  AND 
COAL  OR  COAL  AND  WOOD -PIPE  AND  PIPELESS  WARM  AIR  FURNACES 


You,  too,  may  as  well  save  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  on  YOUR  wall  paper. 

Ward’s  paper  is  not  cheap  paper.  It  is  all  standard  quality, 
made  lower  in  price  by  manufacturing  in  immense  quantities. 

Think  of  papering  an  entire  room  10  x  12  feet,  side  walls, 
border  and  ceiling,  for  only  82  cents. 

Choose  your  paper  from  actual  free  samples  of  all  the  newest, 
best  patterns — tapestries,  fabrics,  “allovers”  and  stripes.  Prices 
from  3  cents  to  35  cents  per  single  roll. 

Sample  Book  Free — Over  100  Actual  Samples 

This  sample  book  will  go  into  over  one  million  homes.  Why 
not  into  your  home,  too?  Why  not  see  the  best  new  patterns 
and  save  one-third  to  one-half?  Why  pay  almost  double  for  your 
paper?  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this  free  book  of  wall  paper 
samples. 

Address  Our  House  Nearest  You. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 
Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 
Portland,  Ore.  Ft.  Worth  Oakland,  Cal. 


Write  today  for 
Free  Wall 
Paper  Sample 
Book  N0.8O-W 


Sample 
BookFR 


A  Page  About  Flowers 

Growing  Them  Indoors  and  Out— Weekly  Fashion 


RED  salvia,  or  scarlet  sage  as  it  is 
known  to  many,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  American  decorating  plants.  It 
is  popular  not  only  as  an  individual,  but 
for  use  in  massing.  In  fact  there  seems  to 
be  no  decorative  use,  either  indoors  or 
outdoors,  to  which  the  red  salvia  can  not 
be  put.  It  is  always  beautiful  when 
used  as  an  individual,  in  a  bed  of  its  own 
kind,  in  groups  with  other  plants,  as  a 
border  or  hedge  or  to  round  out  bare  or 
vacant  comers. 

The  salvia  is  a  semi-hardy  annual, 
dying  down,  root  and  branch,  with  the 
coming  of  winter.  If  early  growths  are 
desired  the  seed  should  be- sown  in  boxes 
in  February  or  early  March.  When  they 
are  three  inches  tall  they  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  their  permanent  place.  Plants 
taken  care  of  in  this  way  should  bloom 
in  central  latitudes  about  the  first  of 
July.  If  planted  in  their  outdoor  bed  in 
the  spring  they  will  bloom  in  August. 
But  in  September  is  the  time  that  the 
salvia  is  in  its  full  glory. 

If  the  soil  where  the  salvia  is  to  grow  is 


it  is  an  annual  in  this  country,  it  may  be 
taken  up  before  frost,  potted  and 
indoors  during  the  winter.  In  the  sprim, 
it  will  be  ready  to  go  to  its  outdoors 
home. — Nellie  Portrey. 


GROWING  ROSES  INDOORS 

I  have  some  very  nice  slips  of  Dorothy  Perkins’  ro$« 
but  now  the  leaves  are  getting  a  mold  on  them,  I  havl 
them  in  the  house.  What  can  I  do  for  them9— at, 
F.  O.  A.,  New  York.  Ir" 

rTHE  mold  on  Dorothy  Perkins  cut. 

tings  is  powdery  mildew,  which  is 
often  caused  by  great  and  sudden  at¬ 
mospheric  changes,  and  by  a  long  spell 
of  damp,  cloudy/weather.  I  am  taking  for 
granted  that  the  cuttings  are  growing  in  a 
dwelling  house.  They  have  probably 
been  growing  in  too  high  and  confined  a 
temperature  during  the  day  and  too  cool 
at  night. 

Dust  freely  with  a  mixture  of  nine 
parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  one  part 
powdered  lead  arsenate.  Keep  the  plants 
covered  with  this  mixture  until  all  mildew 
is  dried  up  or  the  affected  foliage  has 


THREE  ECONOMY  PATTERNS  FOR  SPRING 


r’  "WILL  soon  be  time  for  pretty  bungalow  frocks  and  now’s  the  time  Ito'make  them.  No.  1741  is  ideal 
for  the  busy  woman  who  has  little  time  to  sew.  It  cuts  in  sizes  36,  40,  42,  and  48  inches  bust  measure, 
and  size  36  takes  3J^  yards  of  36-inch  material,  with  yi  yard  contrasting.  Price,  12c. 

This  lady  turns  her  back  to  you  so  that  she  can  show  the  inverted  pleat  which  allows  fullness  where 
costume  slips  first  show  wear.  No.  1961  cuts  in  sizes  16  years,  36, 38,  40, 42, 44  and  46  inches  bust  measure 
For  size  36,  yards  of  36  or  40-inch  material  is  required.  Price,  12c. 

Fashion  dictates  the  slender  silhouette,  with  any  fullness  at  the  sides.  No.  1957  is  our  choice  for  the 
spring  frock  and  we  suggest  Charmeen,  canton  or  soft  satin.  No.  1957  cuts  in  sizes  16  years  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Use  yards  of  40-incb  material  with  one  yard  of  binding  for  size.  36.  Price, 
12c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  sizes  and  numbers  clearly;  add  12c  for  each 
pattern;  send  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461 — 4th  Avenue, 
Add  10c  if  you  want  the  stunning  new  Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  Magazine,  with 
its  300  designs,  every  one  practical,  becoming  and  stylish. 


Paint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent 

A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to 
Everyone  Who  Writes. 

F 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind 
of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  named  it  Powdr- 
paint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all 
that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
weather  proof,  fire  proof,  sanitary  and  durable  for 
outside  or  inside  painting.  It  is  the  cement  principle 
applied  to  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood, 
stone  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and 
costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  A.  L.  Rice,  Inc.,  Manufacturers,  134 
North  St.,  Adams,  N.  Y..  and  a  trial  package  will  be 
mailed  to  you,  also  color  card  and  full  information 
showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  today. 


ALL  GIVEN  ! 


This  handsome  iO  year 
’  guaranteed  Watch.  Chain 
„  and  Ring:  or  large  Eastman 
Camera  yours  postpaid  for 
eellingr  only  20  bottles  high 
rrade  LIQUID  PERFUME  at 
_6c.  LIQUID  PERFUME  iatho 
easiest  of  all  goods  to  sell. 

Order  Perfume  TODAY. 

BILL  PERFUME  CO.,_  Dept.  E.  10  Oic^ 


HANDS 
CUTS 


rns  Etc 


We  want  to  prove  to  you 
what  a  wonderful  healing  ointment 
Corona  is— for  quickly  healing  Cuts, 
wounds, Chapped  Hands, Corns, Scalds, 
Burns,  Piles,  Skin  Diseases, etc.  You  have 
never  used  any  preparation  equal  to 

CORONA 

No  other  preparation  like  it  —  instantly 
soothes  and  quickly  heals. 

Send  name  and  addressand 

fet  large  size  can  on  20  days 
ree  Trial.  If  you  find  it  the 
best  healing  preparation  you 
ever  used  send  65^  in  payment 
at  end  of  20  days.  No  charge 
if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

the  corona  MFG.  CO. 

11  Corona  Block,  Kenton,  0. 


ro*  eUTS.WOUNOS.SOMS 

'“SttStSfS?, 3f"- 


WANT  MORE  MONEY? 


Our  agents  make  big  profits  on  Soap  and  toilet  articles. 
Get  tree  sample  case  offer. 

H0-R0-C0  MANUFACTURING  CO..  2729  DodierSl,  SI.  Louis.  Ho. 


very  ordinary,  they  may  be  set  fifteen 
inches  apart;  but  if  the  soil  is  rich  and 
moist,  and  has  an  abundance  of  sunlight, 
they  should  be  placed  thirty  inches  apart. 
However,  in  special  cases  where  thick 
bedding  is  desired  they  may  be  planted 
as  close  as  four  inches. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  beds  I  have 
ever  seen  was  made  up  of  nothing  but  red 
salvia.  It  was  planted  four  inches  apart 
and  when  the  plants  were  in  full  bloom 
the  bed  looked  like  a  large  hemisphere, 
pierced  with  scarlet  spears.  The  central 
plants  had  grown  upright,  while  the  outer 
ones  had  been  forced  to  bend  outward, 
giving  the  bed  a  delightful  rounded  ap¬ 
pearance.  , 

Salvia  requires  plenty  of  both  feed 
qnd  water.  The  soil  should  be  made 
rich  and  finely  pulverized.  Water  should 
be  given  to  them  in  abundance  during 
the  dry  season.  These,  together  with 
plenty  of  sunshine  and^good  cultivation, 
will  insure  a  wealth  of  rare  blooms. 

It  will  not  cease  blooming  from  the 
time  it  starts  to  blossom  till  frost.  And 
the  more  blossoms  are  picked,  the  more 
come.  It  makes  beautiful  bouquets  and 
stays  fresh  for  quite  awhile.  Although 


turned  black.  If  the  cuttings  are  rooted, 
pot  in  a  good  rich  compost  and  set  in 
the  sunniest  location  in  the  house.  In 
watering  them  do  not  keep  the  soil 
Saturated  or  allow  it  to  become  dusty. 
If  possibly  keep  a  night  temperature  of 
60  degrees  and  day  temperature  of  72  to 
75  degrees.  Ventilate  on  clear  days, 
taking  care  that  no  cold  drafts  strike  the 
plants. 

If  these  few  rules  are  followed,  the  cut¬ 
tings  will  show  a  more  robust  growth  and 
will  not  be  so  susceptible  to  any  disease 

— G.  L.  S.  _ 

DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT- 

DISCARDED  tooth- brushes,  well 
cleaned,  or  new7  ones  bought  at  the 
ten-cent  store  are  splendid  for  many  uses 
around  the  sink.  Use  them  for  cleaning 
around  cup-handles,  fancy  designs  on  the 
silver,  lamp-burners,  etc. — Mrs.  Walter 
Robinson. 

*  *  'A- 

Candle-ends  are  handy  for  smoothing 
flatirons,  and  for  cleaning  wrought  iron. 
When  thinly  shaved  writh  a  knife  they 
may  be  used  for  waxing  floors. 
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Women  and  the  Cooperatives 

T HE  old  theory  that  “women  never 
can  pull  together”  has  been  pretty 
I  „.e]l  exploded.  It  is  true  that  woman’s 
ff0rk  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  isolated 
[,0nie-maker  tends  to  “go  it  alone,”  but 
Le  AVar  taught  women  the  benefits  of 
pulling  together  and  they  are  not  likely 
t0  forget  the  lesson. 

\Ve  are  used  to  the  wonders  worked  by 
small  groups  of  women  cooperating  on 
some  home  or  community  problem,  but 
Miss  Verna  Elsinger  recently  threw  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  a  new  aspect  of  the 
situation — the  part  women  play  in  the 
larger  cooperative  movements  now  so 
largely  engrossing  public  attention.  Miss 
Elsinger  spoke  before  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Farmers’  Cooperative  Market¬ 
ing  Association  and  it  was  the  general 
opinion  of  her  audience  that  she  made  one 
0f  the  most  striking  speeches  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  If  Cooperatives  are  to  succeed, 

|  the  women  must  take  as  much  interest  in 
them  as  the  men,  and  Miss  Elsinger’s 
|  experience  with  the  Burley  Tobacco- 
I  Growers  proves  that  “it  can  be  done.” 

Some  “high  lights”  of  Miss  Elsinger’s 
speech  are  as  follows: 

“Home  attitudes  are  determined 
largely  by  the  feminine  portion  of  any 
household.  We  find  that  wherever  the 
wives  and  daughters  are  strongly  back  of 
the  Association  the  man’s  loyalty  is  as¬ 
sured.  For  the  most  part,  cooperation 
finds  ready  support  among  the  women. 
They  have  not  been  untouched  by  the 
years  of  depression  and  poverty,  they 
have  stood  staunchly  by  while  their  chil¬ 
dren  have  gone  deprived  even  of  necessi¬ 
ties,  and  they  are  ready,  with  woman’s 
quick  judgment,  to  see  in  cooperation  a 
promise  for  the  future.  Many  a  man 
expresses  his  gratitude  now  that  his  wife 
had  first  seen  the  hopeful  possibilities  in 
the  movement  and  had  been  the  means  of 
having  him  throw  in  his  lot  with  ‘the 
pool.’  Let  us  see  that  farm  women 
understand  cooperation,  that  they  real¬ 
ize  the  sanctity  of  the  contract — that 
they  know  the  actual  results  which  are 
being  accomplished  through  efficient 
marketing — and  we  shall  have  in  them  an 
invincible  source  of  strength.” 
j ,  “Neighbors  who  have  learned  to  pros¬ 
per  through  group  effort,  men  and  women 
j  who  have  substituted  mutual  helpfulness 
I  for  competition  arid  a  common  for  a 
selfish  interest,  address  their  efforts  to 
the  most  crying  need,  which  is,  every¬ 
where,  the  promotion  of  those  things 
which  will  make  life  fuller  and  finer  and 
happier  for  human  beings.  After  all,  is 
'  not  this  the  underlying  purpose  of  co¬ 
operation?  To  bring  about  a  measure  of 
prosperity  which  will  give  every  girl  and 
boy  born  on  a  farm  a  chance  for  health — 
a  chance  for  a  broad  education — a  happy 
healthy  home  and  some  contact  with 
things  that  are  high  and  beautiful. 
School  lunches,  community  buildings, 
good  roads,  Parent-Teachers  Associations,' 
libraries  and  health  activities  are  among 
the  things  which  have  been  fostered  by 
the  Locals.”  .  .  . 

“Of  equal  importance  with  the  serious 
features  of  local  activities  are  the  social 
and  recreational  features.  Plays,  songs 
and  recitations  by  the  children  and,  not 
infrequently  for  that  matter  by  the  grown¬ 
ups,  songs  in  which  every  one  takes  part, 
particularly  the  original  ‘pool  songs’  which 
|  are  a  feature  of  many  meetings,  a  brief 
|  respite  before  sleep  from  a  day’s-  hard 
!  "ork,  the  chance  to  sit  down  with  one’s 
neighbor  for  a  chat  over  a  sandwich  and  a 
1  nup  of  coffee,  all  of  these  are  vital  factors 
]n  welding  closer  the  ties  of  good-will  and 
unity  which  make  for  a  strong  organiza¬ 
tion.”  .  .  . 

*1  see  into  a  future  in  which  men  and 
women  will  be  able  to  look  out  on  a  world 
!  Illade  for  the  country  as  well  as  the  town, 
a  world  in  which  beauty  and  the  arts, 
comforts  and  conveniences,  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  full  life  rich  in  interest  will  be  the 
birthright  of  every  rural  child.  I  believe 
that  cooperation  will  not  alone  bring  the 
Material  requisites  with  which  these 
things  can  be  purchased,  but  it  will  bring 
an  appreciation  of  what  they  mean  and 
how  they  can  be  attained.” 


What  Type  of  Oil  Stove  Do  Most  Women  Prefer? 


MOST  women 
prefer  an  oil 
stove  with  the  short  chimney 
burner  because  of  its  speed,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy.  Of  all  short 
chimney  burners  they  find  the  Lor¬ 
ain  High  Speed  Burner  most  effi¬ 


cient.  It  transforms  the  oil  into 
gas,  and  then  burns  the  gas  with  a 
clean,  ordorless  blue  flame  of  great 
intensity,  which  comes  in  direct 
contact  with  the  cooking  utensil 
(see  illust.  No.  1).  This  means  well- 
cooked  food  without  waste  of  time. 
Then  there’s  the  improved  oil  well 
construction.  This  allows  an  extra 


Illustration  No.  a 


Illustration  No.  t 


wide  space  between  the  wick  and 
the  outer  tube  (see  illust.  No.  2.) 
This  is  an  exclusive  Lorain  feature 
which  absolutely  prevents  wick- 
sticking  and  makes  re-wicking 
easy.  Again,  the  Lorain  patented 
wick-stop  automatically  stops  the 


GUARANTEE 

Should  the  inner  combustion  tube  of 
the  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil  Burner  burn 
out  within  io  years  from  date  of  pur¬ 
chase,  replacement  will  be  made  entirely 
free  of  charge. 

Many  famous  makes  of  Oil  Cook 
Stoves  are  equipped  with  the 
Lorain  High  Speed  Burner*  in¬ 
cluding: 

DANGLER- 

Dangler  Stove  Company  Div.,  Cleveland,  O. 

DIRECT  ACTION— 

National  Stove  Company  Div.,  Lorain,  Ohio 
NEW  PROCESS- 

New  Process  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  O. 
QUICK  MEAL- 

Quick  Meal  Stove  Co.  Div.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CLARK  JEWEL- 

George  M.  Clark  &.  Co.  Div.,  Chicago,  III. 


wick  at  the  cor¬ 
rect  starting  and 
burning  point  ( see  illust.  No,  3.) 
This  saves  fussing  and  bothering 
about  “getting  the  wick  just  right.” 
For  twelve  years  oil  stoves  equipped 
with  this  burner  have  given  perfect 
cooking  satisfaction  in  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  homes.  And 
last  year’s  sales  proved  conclusively 
that  an  oil  stove  equipped  with 
Lorain  High  Speed  Oil  Burners 
is  the  type  that  most  women 


Before  you  buy  any  oil  stove,  ex¬ 
amine  one  of  the  many  famous 
makes  equipped  with  Lorain  Burn¬ 
ers.  If  there’s  no  Lorain  dealer 
near  you,  write  us — we’ll  give  you 
the  name  of  the  nearest  one. 


AMERICAN  STOVE  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Qas  Stoves  equipped  with  the  Lorain  Oven  Heat  Regulator 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cooking  Appliances 


LORAIN 


HIGH 


SPEED 


OIL  BURNER 


Ownlour  Own  Hohner 


Push  back  the  table,  produce  your 
pocket  orchestra  and  surprise  your 
guests  with  the  snappiest  dance  music 
of  their  bright  young  lives. 


AFTER  DINNER 
HARMONY 

Be  ready  with  a  Hohner,  the  monarch  of 
mouth  organs,  for  the  after  dinner  dance, 
the  impromptu  party.  You  can  easily 
learn  to  play  it  in  an  hour.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Hohner  Free  Instruction 
book;  if  he  is  out  of  them,  write  “M. 
Hohner,  New  York”  for  a  copy.  Hohner 
Harmonicas  are  sold  every  where— 50c  up. 
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ARMONICAS 


DI  Tf  DC!  CREATE  BEAUTY.  Dahlias— Gladioli 
*-»  w  LDO  —Best  popular  and  Exhibition  Varieties. 
Catalog  on  request  A-  D.  FIELD.  E«tont@wn,  n.  j. 


/Men 
Wanted 
to  Sell 
American 
Agriculturist 

YOU  can  earn  $40  to  $60  a  week 
taking  new  and  renewal  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  American  Agriculturist. 
Some  of  our  Regular  Salesmen  make 
from  $75  to  $100  every  week,  j 

Experience  is  not  necessary.  If  you 
believe  the  American  Agriculturist 
is  the  best  farm  paper  in  your  State 
and  can  tell  folks  what  you  believe, 
you  will  succeed. 

Farmers  who  can  get  away  and  young 
men  who  have  worked  on  farms  are 
desired.  Men  with  experience  in 
selling  will  be  given  positions  of  con¬ 
siderable  responsibility  as  district 
managers  as  soon  as  they  show  us  their 
ability.  . 

If  you  would  like  to  represent  the 
American  Agriculturist  write  me. 
Tell  me  what  you  are  dping  now,  your 
farm  and  selling  experience,  whether 
you  chn  put  in  all  your  time  or  only 
part  time,  and  whether  you  have  a  car 
or  horse  and  rig. 

Write 

E.  C.  Weatherby 
Circulation  Manager 
ITHACA,  N.  Y? 


>As  Low  as  $10>k 

Buy  your  saw  direct  from  the  factory  at  lowest  fac¬ 
tory  prices.  Every  saw  guaranteed  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory  or  your  money  back.  You  can  get  a  thor¬ 
oughly  well  made,  dependable,  absolutely  guaranteed 

Hertzler&  Zook  C^u/ 
Portable  Wood  vW 


for  as  little  as  $10,  that  will  saw  firewood,  lumber, 
lath  and  posts.  Ripping  table  can  be  attached. 
Lowest  priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles  and 
sizes  up  to  big  contractors  saws- -all  at  money-saving 
prices.  H  &  Z  saws  are  designed  and  made  by  saw 
experts  of  best  tested 
materials, every  one  guar¬ 
anteed  1  year.  Guarantee 
backed  by  $10,000  bond 
in  bank.  Write  today 
for  free  catalog  with 
illustrations ,  descrip¬ 
tions  and  prices .  Full 
of  s  ur  prising  low 
priced  bargains  for  the 
farm. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Bos  44  «  Belleville*  Pa. 


Roofin 


Buying  the  best 
is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 


is  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and  lasts  from  five 
to  ten  times  longer  than  ordinary  steel  roof¬ 
ing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  roof  in 
years  of  service  you  can  buy.  (We  make  stock 
tanks.)  Write  for  illustrated  catalog , 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  77,  Middletown, 0. 
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Aspirin 


Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Neuritis 

Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proven  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoacetieacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 

NEW  LAMP  BURNS 
94%  AIR 

Beats  Electric  or  Gas 


A  new  oil  lamp  that  gives  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  brilliant,  soft,  white  light,  even 
better  than  gas  or  electricity,  has  been 
tested  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  35 
leading  universities  and  found  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  10  ordinary  oil  lamps.  It  burns 
without  odor,  smoke  or  noise — no  pump¬ 
ing  up,  is  simple,  clean,  safe.  Burns  94% 
air  and  6%  common  kerosene  (coal  oil). 

The  inventor,  R.  M.  Johnson,  642  N. 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  is  offering  to  send 
a  lamp  on  10  days’  FREE  trial,  or  even  to 
give  one  FREE  to  the  first  user  in  each 
locality  who  will  help  him  introduce  it. 
Write  him  to-day  for  full  particulars. 
Also  ask  him  to  explain  how  you  can  get 
the  agency,  and  without  experience  or 
money  make  $250  to  $500  per  month. 


)  ^^Every3  Hours 

BREAKS  THAT  COLD 

Hill’s  Cascara  Bromide  Quinine  will 
break  your  cold  in  one  day.  Taken 
promptly  it  prevents  colds,  la  grippe 
and  pneumonia.  Demand  red  box 
bearing  Mr.  Hill’s  portrait.  All 
druggists.  Price  30c. 

CASCARA ,15  QUININE 

Ty.  H.  HULL  CO.  DETROIT,  MICH. 

(B-201) 


w< 


A  Health  Food 

For 

Frail  Children 

ipl  SCOTTS 
®^EMULSIOH 


It  is  the  food-tonic  well 
adapted  to  help  over¬ 
come  imperfect  nutrition. 
Try  SCOTT’S! 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield.  N.  J.  23-54 


mill  I  AO  12  different  exhibition  varieties.  Postpaid 
UAflLlAw  $2.  W.  M.  Anderson,  Mlllbrook,  N.Y. 


Recipes  from  Old  Kentucky 

Mrs.  John  Land  Tells  How  to  Cook  Delicacies 


American  Agricu  turist,  February  23, 1^4 


JN  the  days  of  our  grandfathers, 
before  the  time  of  ice  cream  and  soda 
water,  many  a  thrifty  woman  of  the 
Kentucky  hills  baked  big,  fat  ginger 
cookies  for  her  husband  to  take  to  town, 
along  with  a  jug  of  cider,  to  sell  on  court 
days  and  at  election  time. 

Here  is  the  recipe  for  old-fashioned 
gingerbread : 

1  cup  sorghum  (or  molasses) 

Y  cup  lard  or  a  little  more  of 
butter 
1  or  2  eggs 
Y  cup  sour  milk 
2  level  teaspoons  soda 
1  tablespoon  ground  ginger 
2  teaspoons  allspice  if  liked 
Flour  to  make  medium  stiff  dough 

These  cookies  were  cut  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  old-fashioned  “blue-backed” 
speller  and  baked  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Corn  syrup  may  be  used  instead  of 
sorghum,  but  at  least  a  half  cup  of  sugar 
must  be  added  to  the  recipe. 

Fried  Chicken,  Kentucky  Style 

Chickens  for  frying  may  be  from  a 
pound  and  a  quarter  in  weight  to  twice 
that  size.  The  younger,  tender  ones 
have  the  most  delectable  flavor. 

Clean  and  singe.  Cut  into  joints  and 
if  large  divide  the  larger,  thicker  pieces 
Salt  to  suit  family  taste  and  roll  each 
piece  in  flour  or  meal  or  a  mixture  of 
each.  Put  a  generous  amount  of  lard  or 
bacon  fat  in  an  iron  skillet — you  may 
call  it  a  spider.  Allow  it  to  become  hot 
enough  to  send  off  a  smoke  and  then 
put  the  pieces  of  chicken  in.  Let  brown 
well  and  turn.  Add  a  tablespoonful  or 
more  of  butter  and  leave  the  lid  off  until 
the  other  side  has  browned  well.  Then 
put  the  lid  on  and  push  to  the  back  of  the 
stove. 

When  ready  to  dish  up,  remove  to 
hot  platter  and  add  a  tablespoonful  or 
more  of  flour  to  a  part  of  the  fat.  Add 
milk  or  cold  water  as  preferred  to  make 
gravy  of  the  desired  consistency  and 
serve  in  a  boat  with  the  chicken. 

Com  Bread 

There  are  more  ways  than  one  of 
making  Kentucky  corn  bread,  but  one 


Allow  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to 
each  pound  the  ham  weighs,  according 
to  the  tenderness  when  cooking  begins. 
A  good  test  is  to  remove  the  cover  when 
time  is  up  and  if  the  skin  seems  to  be 
drawn  up  and  pulled  away  from  the  ham 
it  is  done,  if  not  the  cover  should  be  re¬ 
placed  and  more  time  allowed. 

When  well  done  the  ham  should  be 
removed  from  the  liquor  and  skinned. 
A  thick  layer  of  finely  crushed  cracker 
crumbs  and  brown  sugar  should  be  spread 
over  the  fat  side.  Whole  cloves1  are 
stuck  into  the  ham — in  regular  patterns 
or  designs  if  desired.  Return  to  the  oven 
and  allow  the  coating  to  melt  slightly 
and  to  brown. 

Hams  prepared  in  this  manner  are  less 
trouble  than  when  boiled  on  the  top  of 
the  stove  and  are  also  more  delicious,  as 
all  the  juices  are  retained. 

Whole  hams  are  not  an  extravagance 
during  cold  weather  or  when  one  has  a 
suitable  cool  place  to  store.  Even  the 
odds  and  ends  may  be  turned  into  a 
salad,  served  in  cream  sauce,  and  other 
ways  the  thrifty  cook  will  devise. - 

t 

Sweet  Potato  Pie 

2  cups  sweet  potato  pulp  (canned 
potatoes  may  be  used) 

\Y  cups  milk 
Y  cup  sugar 

Grated  nutmeg  to  suit  taste 
Yolks  of  2  eggs 
2  tablespoonfuls  soft  butter 
Pastry  for  shells 

Boil  or  steam  potatoes  till  tender  then 
wash  until  no  lumps  remain.  Add  other 
ingredients  in  order  given  and  mix  well. 
Pour  into  unbaked  shells  and  bake  in 
moderate  oven  until  set  and  browned 
slightly.  Cover  with  meringue  made 
from  the  egg  whites  sweetened  and 
flavored  to  taste.  Return  to  cool  oven 
until  browned. 

Vegetable  Soup  or  “Burgoo” 

Here  is  my  own  version  of  the  far- 
famed  “Burgoo”  found  even  now  at  an 
occasional  barbecue  or  served  at  land 
sales  and  other  times  of  large  gatherings 
in  our  Blue  Grass  State.  Of  course  fresh 
products  are  best  but  even  when  canned 


thing  to  remember  is  that  we  do  not  use  vegetables  are  used  in  the  winter  time. 


sugar  in  the  making. 

Plain  corn  bread  is  made  by  mixing 
sifted  meal  in  a  stiff  batter  with  water, 
cold  or  hot,  as  preferred.  Salt  may  be 
added  also  if  desired.  Bake  on  a  lightly 
greased  griddle  inside  the  stove  or  as  a 
“hoe  cake”  on  top.  The  older  genera¬ 
tions  served  this  with  vegetables  and 
pronounced  it  far  ahead  of  bread  made 
with  milk  and  eggs. 


it’s  “mighty  good.” 

A  bone  may  be  provided  especially, 
or  the  bones  and  remnants  from  a  beef 
or  mutton  roast  or  even  pork  roast,  or  a 
boiled  or  baked  ham  may  be  used. 

•  The  following  ingredients  are  added 
to  four  pints  of  stock.  The  quantities 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  as 
desired.  (I  frequently  make  enough  to 
last  two  days,  as  it  is  not  injured  in  the 


Corn  dodgers  are  made  by  using  salt,  least  by  setting  overnight  in  a  cool  place 
soda,  buttermilk  and  shortening  with  and  reheating  in  the  morning.) 


meal  enough  to  make  a  dough.  The 
dodgers  are  shaped  with  the  hands  and 
placed  far  enough  apart  not  to  touch. 
The  cook  always  leaves  the  imprint  of 
her  fingers  on  each  cake.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

These  dodgers  are  at  their  best  about 
hog-killing  time  served  with  fresh  meats, 
potatoes,  etc.  Half  a.  cup  of  fresh  crack¬ 
lings  may  be  added  for  variety. 

Egg  bread  is  made  by  using  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  a  half  teaspoonful  of  soda  and 
an  egg  for  each  cup  of  buttermilk,  with 
enough  sifted  meal  to  make  a  medium 
batter.  This  is  baked  in  muffin  rings,  an 
iron  skillet  or  a  dripping  pan. 

Spoon  bread  is  made  by  making  the 
egg-bread  batter  quite  thin  so  that  it 
may  be  eaten  with  a  spoon.  It  resembles 
a  thick  custard  in  appearance. 

Baked  Ham,  Kentucky  Style 

Soak  a  whole  ham  for  several  hours, 
scrape  and  clean  well.  When  ready  to 
cook  put  into  a  double  pan  such  as  is 
used  for  roasting  turkey.  Turn  with  the 


2  cu]5S  tomatoes — it  isn’t  burgoo 
without  them !  _ 

4  or  5  medium  sized  white  potatoes 
cut  into  small  bits 

2  cups  finely  chopped  cabbage 

1  cup  corn  added  about  ten  minutes 
before  serving  time 

2  medium  sized  onions  put  in  just , 
in  time  to  be  well  cooked 

A  generous  dash  of  cayenne  or  black 
pepper 

Small  quantities  of  left-over  vege¬ 
tables  or  cereals  may  be  added  to 
the  soup  pot. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR^WHIPPED 
CREAM 

CREAM  for  whipping  is  sometimes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure.  A  very  satisfactory 
substitute  consists  of  an  apple,  or  banana, 
and  white  of  an  egg.  Grate  the  apple  or 
the  other  fruit,  add  two  or  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  sugar,  and  then  add  the  white 
skin  side  up  so  the  fat  and  juices  may  of  the  egg,  well  beaten.  Stir  in  the  grated 
go  into  the  lean  part  as  it  cooks.  Allow  apple  and  sugar,  beating  them  as  they  are 
enough  water  in  the  pan  to  half  cover  the  stirred  in.  Beat  all  together  until  of  a 
ham  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven.  creamy  lightness.  Z.  JL.  £)• 


' "special  sale! 

j/,  6,000 pounds  Breakfast 

~ee 


.  DELIVERED  FREE- 

JfTtfiin  3coMalesiri 

*%85\  S  lb.  Zots  or  more 
n00\  Bearv 
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'it  Ground 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 

Here  Is  s  REAL  opportunity,  a  rare  treat  for  the  fam¬ 
ily,  a  chance  to  buy  a  special  importation  of  choice  extra 
selected  super-quality  coffee— fresh  from  the  wholesale 
roaster.  The  blend  is  a  mellow,  full  flavored,  temptingly 
delicious  coffee-SHIPPED  TO  YOU  THE  DAY  OP 


S  ROASTING! 


Estb. 

"84Yrs: 


ORDER  TODAX-- WHILE  XT  LASTS! 

Send  Casht  Checfe ,  Money  Order 
or  pay  the  Postman  upon  receipt  of  Coffee. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO., 

235  Washington  St..  New  York  City 


Get 

Factoru 
iPrices 


Write  for  Free 
Bargain  Catalog 

Someone  orders 
yourrangefromthe 
factory  regardless  of 
where  you  buv.  Why  not  get 
factory  prices  yourself  and 
_  save  money?  It  is  easy  to  deal 
with  Kalamazoo  — simply  write  a 
letter — get  quick,  safe  delivery. 
Long  free  trial.  Less  than  $15  down 
bringB  any  Kalamazoo  canpe  on  easy  pay. 
znent  plan.  200  or  more  etyjea  and  sizes-* 
porcelain  enamel,  Bteel,  cast  iron,  malleable 

g (instruction.  FurnaceB,  too— for  any  size  home, 
ipecial  offer  for  limited  time  only.  Write  today, 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY 
804  Rochester  Avenuo  'KaUmezoo,  Michlao 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set 
,  ,  ,,  comprises  a  4,  4  55  or  5  foot  iron  enameled 
“Pride  roll  rim  bath  tub.  one  19  inch  roll  rim 
enameled  flat-bach  lavatory,  and  a  syphon 
action,  wash-down  water  closet  with 
_  ,  t  Dorcelaln  tank  and  oak  post  hinge  seat;  all 

send  tor  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated  traps. 

and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings  J.  M. 
SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc.,  254  W  34  St„ 
Bet.  7th  and  8th.  Aves.,  N.  V.  C. 
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LADIES’ FURS 

We  tan  hides  and  make  them  into 
robes,  coats,  mittens  and  ladies’  furs, 
at  reasonable  prices.  Send  us  your 
hides  and  furs  which  you  want  re¬ 
modeled  and  made  into  latest  styles. 
Robes  and  Coats  at  Whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Free  Samples. 
Reference:  Citizens’  State  Bank, 
Milford,  Indiana.  Write  to  the 

Milford  Robe  &  Tanning  Co. 

237  Elm  Street  Milford,  Ind. 


— RADIO — 

SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE 
MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG 

TIMES  SQ.  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO.  ino 
MAIL  ORDER  DEPT. 

1745  BROADWAY  at  56th  STREET 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y 


128  Acres  Near  Large  Lake 
15  Cows,  3  Horses,  Crops 

Poultry,  full  implements,  tools,  etc.;  splendid  advantages, 
near  several  fine  cities;  100  acres  productive  fields,  spring- 
watered  pasture,  woodlot;  variety  fruit;  good  8-room 
house,  slate  roof;  basement  barn,  stable,  poultry  house, 
granary,  blacksmith  shop.  All  only  $5600  to  settle  imme¬ 
diately.  Details  page  48.  Big  Illus.  Bargain  Catalog 
money-making  farms,  best  sections  United  States.  <  opy 
free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  150R  Nassau 
New  York  City. 


value  —  everybody  buys.  Send  jVo  Money,  just  name  and  address, 

BELL  PERFUME  COMPANY.  Dent.  C-10  CHICAGO 


T—nnaw  are  y°u  getting  full  value  for 
I  rappers  Does  your  dealer  figure  half  profit-  S’ 
wise,  sell  to  headquarters.  We  ask  that  you  ship  us 
your  own  price  and  assortment.  O.  Ferris  « 

Dept.  A.  A.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
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“The  Long  Pull” 

9 

Mid -  Winter  Thoughts  on  Women  s  Problems 


«t  X  7INTER  is  such  a  hard  season  for 
VV  a  farm  wife,”  confessed  one  of 
0Ur  country  sisters.  “Spring  is  so  busy 
and  full  of  hope  that  there  isn’t  time 
for  discouragement.  Summer  is  one  long, 
bright,  perspiring  rush.  Autumn  is  a  race 
against  frost  and  ‘freezing  in.’  But  in 
winter  there  are  so  many  long,  lonely,  dull 
hours  in  which  to  remember  all  one’s 
disappointments.” 

“I’m  trying  to  get  John  to  sell  the 
farm  and  move  into  town,”  another 
admitted.  “It  seems  as  if  I  cannot  stand 
jt  another  year.  John  isn’t  too  old  yet 
to  learn  a  trade,  but  he  soon  will  be. 
I  have  no  foolish  illusions  about  city 
life— but,  oh,  the  freedom  from  worry 
and  discouragement!  A  pay  envelope 
every  week;  the  supreme  indifference  to 
weather  conditions;  no  mortgage  or 
interest  or  taxes!” 

How  our  sympathy  goes  out  to  these 
discouraged  sisters!  How  well  most  of 
us  know  the  disheartening  thoughts 
that  will  come  when  the  corn  crop  fails 
and  sickness  overtakes  the  live  stock; 
when  we  wonder  how  in  the  world  John 
can  get  together  enough  for  the  taxes  and 
interest. 

Not  every  one  can  stand  a  long  pull. 
So  many  who  make  a  magnificent  effort 
for  a  brief  time  give  out  on  a  long  pull 
that  it  long  ago  grew  into  a  Proverb: 
“Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.” 

Big  Investment  and  Long  Wait 

When  John  and  Mary  put  their  little 
savings  into  stock  and  machinery  and  a 
first  payment  on  a  farm  they  are  in  for  a 
long  pull.  There  are  bound  to  be  years 
when  the  crops  fail  and  even  keeping  up 
the  interest  becomes  a  serious  problem. 
There  are  bound  to  be  years  when  sickness 
visits  the  stock  or,  worse  yet,  the  family. 
John  outside,  preparing  for  the  new 
I  crop  that  he  hopes  will  bring  plenty, 

I  finds  it  possible  to  keep  up  his  courage. 

I  It  is  Mary,  shut  in  with  the  worry  and 
the  calendar,  who  dreads  the  day  of 
interest  and  grows  sick  at  heart. 

On  the  long  pull  every  step  ahead 
counts  a  little.  If  this  year’s  prospects 
look  gloomy,  how  about  the  past  five 
years?  Have  we  gone  ahead  any  in  that 
time?  If  tHe  stock  has  been  improved 
and  the  interest  kept  up  and  ever  so 
little  paid  on  the  mortgage  each  year  we 
are  at  least  holding  our  own.  It  often 
makes  me  think  of  walking  over  a  long 
hill  road;  we  go  so  slowly  and  are  hardly 
conscious  when  we  reach  the  top,  but 
after  a  time  we  know  the  traveling  is 
easier  and  we  are  going  down  grade  at 
last.  The  first  half  is  always  the  hardest. 

Let’s  look  at  the  rest  of  our  Proverb: 
“But  when  the  desire  cometh,  it  is  a 
tree  of  life.”  Think  of  that,  dear  dis¬ 
couraged  sister  and  keep  cheerful  if  you 
possibly  can.  Spend  the  stormy  shut-in 
hours  trying  to  learn  why  there  have  been 
so  many  disappointments.  Often — 
though,  of  course,  not  always — they 
were  due  to  causes  which  we  can  remedy 
if  we  try. 

Enthusiasm  is  what  carries  us  over 
these  weary  stretches  successfully.  Let’s 
plan  and  work  for  better  cows  in  a  better 
pasture.  Better  hens.  A  better  garden. 
Some  inexpensive  improvements  for  the 
home.  Clubwork  for  the  children. 

All  these  things  are  so  much  better 
than  worrying  about  the  long  pull.  And 
they  all  help  hasten  the  hour  “when 
the  desire  cometh.” — Alice  Margaret 
Ashton. 

WET  BLANKETS 

AGNES  rushed  excitedly  into  the 

room,  intent  on  telling  the  family 
about  the  tennis  match.  She  had  not 
finished  two  ''sentences  when  Jack,  who 
had  reached  the  fastidious  stage  in  his 
existence,  interrupted. 

“Gee,  you’re  a  sight!  Mother,  can’t 
you  make  her  fix  her  hair  better?  It’s 
■orever  tumbling  down;  other  chaps’ 
sisters  don’t  look  the  way  she  does.” 


Mrs.  Norris  said  gently:  “Jack,  let 
Agnes  tell  her  story!” 

Agnes  made  a  grimace  at  Jack,  but 
went  on  with  her  tale,  on  account  of  the 
game  she  had  won  against  odds.  She 
was  making  a  very  good  narrative  of  it, 
but  now  it  was  Big  Sister  who  said: 
“Don’t  talk  so  fast.  Nobody  can  under¬ 
stand  a  word  you  say.” 

Agnes  ignored  this,  too,  but  when  a 
minute  later  her  father  remarked  mildly: 
“Daughter,  bully  is  not  a  nice  word  for 
a  young  lady  to  use,”  the  child,  already 
overwrought  with  the  strain  of  the  game, 
burst  into  tears,  and  left  the  room,  sob¬ 
bing  out:  “When  I  tell  you  folks  any¬ 
thing  again  you’ll  know  it.” 

Something  to  be  Said  for  Her 

The  family  commented  in  resigned 
tones  on  Agnes’s  dreadful  temper,  but 
my  sympathies  were  all  with  the  girl,  for 
I  remembered  my  own  childhood.  I  was 
the  intense,  emotional  type,  my  mother 
calm,  reserved,  and  a  purist  in  the  use  of 
English. 

I  would  rush  in  all  eagerness  to  share 
my  news  with  mother.  Probably  her 
first  comment  would  be,  “Alice,  your 
voice  is  several  octaves  too  high.  Get  it 
down.” 

A  little  subdued,  I  would  recommence, 
only  to  hear:  “That  word  is  accented  on 
the  first  syllable,  not  on  the  second.” 
When  I  had  been  stopped  several  times 


A  CHESTNUT  OF  OUR  OWN 

ALL  this  about  “Eastman’s  chest¬ 
nuts” — which  take  up  a  lot  of 
room,  it  seems  to  us  (quite  without 
jealousy,  of  course) — makes  us  re^ 
member  that  sometimes  “mere  man” 
considers  himself  to  belong  to  the 
only  sex  with  a  sense  of  humor.  We 
wouldn’t  think  of  contradicting  him, 
but  sometimes  we  have  to  chuckle 
secretly  over  his  funny  little  ways. 

So  when  we  recently  heard  of  an 
incident  which  turned  the  tables 
rather  neatly  we  thought  it  only  fair 
to  pass  it  on  to  our  sisters. 

The  gentleman’s  wife  is  one  of  these 
quiet  little  women.  You  know  the 
kind.  She  has  been  watching  with 
some  alarm  the  growing  girth  of  his 
waistline — a  fact  of  which  he  seemed 
sublimely  unconscious. 

Then  one  day  after  a  prolonged 
hunt  he  said  helplessly:  “Mary,  have 
you  seen  my  belt  around  the  house?  ” 
She  looked  up  at  him  innocently. 
“Why  no,  dear,”  she  answered. 
“Did  you  put  it  around  the  house?” 


in  that  fashion,  my  enthusiasm  had 
evaporated.  Mother,  noticing  this,  would 
laughingly  say:  “Now  go  on  and  tell  me 
all  about  it.  X  simply  wanted  to  call  your 
attention  to  that  word  before  I  forgot.” 

And  many  times  I,  too,  flounced  out  of 
the  room  with  the  silent  resolve  never  to 
tell  mother  anything  again.  Now,  I 
know  that  it  was  mother’s  love  for  me, 
her  deep  desire  that  I  should  excel,  that 
made  her  critical,  but  to  this  day  I  have 
a  fear  of  her  criticism  of  any  talk  I  may 
give,  or  any  article  I  may  write — the 
childish  impression  is  still  too  strong. 
And  as  a  consequence,  mother  has  been 
hurt  many  times  at  my  reserve  over  my 
personal  affairs. 

So  I  have  firmly  resolved  that  both  for 
my  sake  and  theirs,  I  will  not  “wet 
blanket”  my  children’s  first  enthusiasms. 
If  criticism  must  come,  let  it  be  later, 
after  the  first  excitement  has  worn  off. — 
E.  G.  Peterson. 


Apples  won’t  discolor  after  they’re 
pared  if  the  water  they  are  in  contains 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon. 


Renew  your  everlasting  yeast  by 
grating  a  raw  potato,  add  to  this  a  little 
water,  sugar  and  flour  to  stiffen. 


The  Andes  3-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace 
has  a  Radiator  Lock  that  absolutely 
prevents  the  leakage  of  coal  gas.  This 
is  only  one  of  its  many  exclusive  advan¬ 
tages. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 

Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  V. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces. 


ndes  Furnace 

“  For  Better  Heating  ” 


r,  iMngpgMCHiH- 


Independent  Wall  Paper  Company,  Dept,  J.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  of  charge  your  1924  Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Catalogue. 
NAME _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ —  R.  F.  D - 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


POTATO  MARKET  WEAK 

IN  spite  of  the  heavy  weather  that  hit  New 
York,  during  the  week,  the  potato  market 
still  continues  dull.  This  is  rather  unusual 
because  as  soon  as  the  weather  gets  heavy,  bulk 
shipments  slow  up  and  as  a  result  the  market 
strengthens.  As  we  go  to  press  the  situation  is 
just  the  opposite.  Apparently  there  are  a  lot 
of  potatoes  in  the  country,  and  it  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  holdings  are  quite  heavy. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  potato 
market  lies  in  the  fact  that  Maine  potatoes 
are  selling  very  close  to  Long  Islands.  “Pine 
Tree”  brand  potatoes  from  Maine  are  bringing 
$3.25  per  150-pound  sack  delivered,  while 
Long  Islands  are  bringing  only  $3.45.  in  same 
size  sacks  delivered.  Ordinarily  there  is  almost 
a  dollar  difference  between  these  two  while  at 
the  present  the  difference  varies  from  20  to  25 
cents.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Long 
Islands  have  not  been  keeping  good.  The  mild 
weather  has  had  a  bad  influence  on  potatoes  in 
storage  with  a  result  that  a  lot  of  spongy  and 
soft  stock  is  coming  on  the  market  to  pull  down 
the  price.  Several  big  growers  on  the  Island 
feel  that  it  is  beginning  to  get  risky  to  hold 
much  longer  before  their  potatoes  go  altogether 
and  are  beginning  to  unload. 

The  market  on  “States”  is  weak.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  there  is  a  lot  of  inferior 
stuff  coming  through,  poorly  graded  and  not 
good  looking. 

APPLE  MARKET  GENERALLY  DULL 

The  export  trade  is  the  only  bright  spot  that 
has  held  forth  consistently  in  the  apple  market 
thus  far  diming  the  winter.  There  has  been 
a  good,  consistent  demand  for  2%-  to  2%-incli 
stock. 

Fancy  barrelled  apples  are  getting  fairly 
favorable  market.  The  supply  of  this  stock  is 
light,  and  sells  quite  promptly.  However,  the 
market  is  slow  and  dull  on  the  poor  to  average 
qualities.  Under  grades  and  common  storage 
stock  are  dragging  badly.  “A”  grade,  2%-inch 
Greenings,  are  bringing  from  $4  to  $5,  with  50c 
premium  for  the  best  stock.  Large  fancy  stock 
is  bringing  from  $6  to  $6.50.  It  is  very  rare 
that  $7  is  reached.  Baldwins  of  “A”  grade, 
2%-incih,  are  turning  slowly  at  $3.75  to  $4.25. 
It  is  rare  that  $4.50  is  reached.  Some  sales 
are  being  made  on  large  fancy  stock  for  $5  and 
$5.50.  McIntosh  are  bringing  from  $6  to  $6.50 
for  2^2 -inch,  or  better,  while  anything  under 
that  size  finds  a  varying  market,  depending 
upon  quality,  up  to  $5  for  the  very  nicest. 

There  seems  to  be  a  continued  active  demand 
in  the  export  trade  for  dried  apples.  Fancy 
State  stock  is  bringing  from  17c  to  17%c,  while 
stock  that  is  prime  to  choice  varies  from  15c  to 
16%c.  Shipments  going  abroad  are  moving 
quite  steadily. 

HAY  MARKET  FIRM 

There  was  a  strong  demand  for  hay  in  large 
bales  as  the  market  closed  last  week.  The 
market  has  a  decidedly  firm  tone.  Small  bales 
are  moving  out  rather  freely  to  meet  the 
demand  that  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  short 
stocks  of  large  bales.  The  market  in  Brooklyn 
is  practically  the  same  as  it  is  in  Manhattan. 
Timothy  in  large  bales  is  bringing  from  $26  to 
$28  for  No.  2  stock.  Small  bales  bring  a  dollar 
less.  No.  1  stock  runs  as  high  as  $30,  but  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  of  it  coming  in.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  No.  1  hay  on  the  market  at  the 
present  time. 

MARROW  BEANS  FIRM 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  there  was 
a  decidedly  increased  firmness  reported  on 
marrow  beans.  There  is  a  shortage  of  this 
variety  and  there  is  a  certain  class  of  trade  has 
developed  quite  a  demand  in  this  commodity. 
Right  now  the  tone  of  the  market  is  decidedly 
strong  and  12  cents  is  the  top  price.  White 
kidneys  are  also  steady  and  red  kidneys  are 
improving  slowly.  The  market  on  pea  beans 
is  quiet. 

POULTRY  MARKET  WEAK 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  western  advices 
seem  to  indicate  a  stronger  tone  to  the  market, 
nevertheless  the  supply  of  dressed  fowls  at  the 
present  time  exceeds  the  demand.  The  market 
is  weak  and  irregular  on  all  fowls  over  4  pounds. 
Under  that  weight  stock  is  slightly  more  steady 
but  the  tone  is  so  weak  that  prices  in  many 
cases  have  been  shaded. 

Fresh  killed  chickens  are  in  fair  supply  but 
nearly  all  stock  is  coarse,  hard-meated  and 
staggy.  As  a  result  prices  are  very  irregular. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  little  or  no  fancy 
milk-fed  stock  coming  in. 

The  live  poultry  market  is  barely  steady. 
In  some  cases  the  market  is  decidedly  weak, 
especially  in  the  case  of  live  fowls.  However, 
toward  the  end  of  the  week,  there  was  some¬ 
what  of  a  steadying,  tone  with  a  slight  firmness 
developing  to  the  situation.  Live  poultry. 


coming  in  by  express,  tops  the  market  at  32 
cents  for  chickens  while  express  fowls  are  going 
no  higher  than  28  and  most  of  the  sales  holding 
closer  to  26  and  27  cents. 

EGG  MARKET  STEADY 

In  spite  of  the  bad  receipts  that  have  been 
considerable  during  the  latter  part  of  this  week, 
clearances  have  not  been  complete,  neverthe¬ 
less  the  surplus  is  not  extraordinary.  Although 
receivers  are  not  disposed  to  carry  any  accu¬ 
mulations  to  speak  of,  nevertheless  there  is  a 
general  feeling  throughout  the  market  that  the 
recent  decline  has  had  a  tendency  to  stabilize 
the  market,  at  least  for  the  near  future.  Prices 
are  holding  steady  and  there  is  sufficient  trad¬ 
ing  to  give  a  stable  tone  to  the  market.  The 
storage  egg  market  is  quite  firm.  This  is  not  so 
true  of  strictly  fresh  whites.  Shipments  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  increasing,  reserves  are 
accumulating  quite  fast.  This  flood  of  Pacific 
stock  may  have  a  tendency  to  keep  down  any 
upward  trend. 

BUTTER  GOES  MILDER 

As  the  market  closed,  it  displayed  a  fairly 
firm  tone.  A  good  demand  has  developed 
from  various  sources,  and  with  the  moderate 
offerings  the  price  went  up.  It  is  reported  in 
the  market  that  there  is  a  notable  decrease  in 
the  supply  of  fancy  trade  grades.  This  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  severe  winter  condi¬ 
tions  have  existed  in  many  parts  of  the  produc¬ 
ing  area  and  farmers  have  been  unable  to  get 
their  milk  to  the  stations.  As  a  result  of  the 
shortage  of  fancy  grades,  undergrades  have 
sold  remarkably  well  at  satisfactory  prices. 
The  consumption  of  butter  has  been  to  the 
advantage  of  producers.  Foreign  butter  has 
been  going  into  the  chain  store  trade  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  Arrivals  of  foreign  stocks 
have  been  increasing,  and  advices  indicate  that 
heavy  shipments  will  arrive  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

CHEESE  MARKET  QUIET 

Trading  is  rather  quiet  as  we  go  to  press. 
Some  receivers  report  a  few  sales,  at  25c  to  26c. 
Offerings  of  fresh  cheese  are  not  heavy,  and 
there  is  no  material  change  in  the  market.  The 
market  on  held  cheese  right  now  is  in  the 
buyer’s  favor.  If  weather  conditions  tighten 
up  in  the  western  producing  area,  we  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  see  a  strengthening  effect  in  another 
week.  Fancy  held  flats  are  bringing  from  25c 
to  26c,  with  average  run  stock  from  24c  to 
24%c.  Fancy  fresh  flats,  state,  run  from  21%c 
to  22%c,  while  average  run  hangs  around  20c. 


The  examples  of  cranberries  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  oranges  encourage  us  to  believe 
that  we  too  can  overcome  these  problems 
by  cooperative  marketing. 

There  is  in  Western  New  York  a  co¬ 
operative  marketing  organization  hand¬ 
ling  apples,  which  has  been  for  seven  years 
accumulating  experience  and  establishing 
itself  upon  some  sound  fundamental 
principles.  This  organization  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  campaign  to  greatly  enlarge 
its  volume.  It  needs  a  large  proportion 
of  the  volume  if  it  is  to  renew  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  trade  that  the  market  will 
be  stabilized. 

Let  me  allay  the  possible  fears  of  some 
of  my  consumer  audience  that  this  is  a 
movement  to  control  the  volume,  mon¬ 
opolize  markets  and  arbitrarily  raise 
prices.  The  protection  of  the  public  in 
this  is,  that  if  any  cooperative  ever  did 
monopolize  markets  to  the  point  of  arbi¬ 
trarily  fixing  prices  too  high,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  product  would  fall  off 
and  at  the  same  time  overproduction 
would  be  stimulated. 

No.  This  is  a  movement  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  that  former  President  Harding  and 
President  Coolidge  both  had  in  mind, 
when  they  said  that  the  solution  of  the 
agricultural  problem  is  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting. 

It  is  a  movement  to  remove  specula¬ 
tion,  to  stabilize  the  markets  so  as  to 
renew  the  confidence  of  the  trade.  It 
must  so  standardize  the  fruit  so  that 
absolutely  no  below-grade  or  out-of¬ 
condition  apples  ever  reach  the  retailer. 
It  must  advertise  so  as  to  make  you  con¬ 
sumers  eat  more  apples,  thus  giving  your 
retailer  a  more  steady  demand. 

By  doing  these  things,  we  growers  in 
Western  New  York  will  get  more  money 
for  our  fruit,  and  more  nearly  the  same 
money  every  year.  And  you  consumers 
will  not  pay  any  more,  probably  not  as 
much.  What  is  very  much  more  to  your 
interest,  we  hope  you  will  be  able  to  buy 
good  Western  New  York  apples  at  any 
and  every  grocery  and  fruit  store. 


Keeping  a  Cash  Account 


MILK  PRICES 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  announces  that  the  net  pool  prices  for 
January  is  $1.92  per  hundred.  The  gross  pool 
price  for  January  was  $2,  from  which  there  was 
deducted  8  cents  for  expenses  and  5  cents  for 
certificates  of  indebtedness.  This  leaves  a  net 
cash  price  to  farmers  of  $1.87  per  hundred. 
These  prices  are  based  on  3  per  cent,  milk  in  the 
201-210  mile  zone. 

MEAT  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  market  is  firm  and  unchanged  on  prime 
veals.  17  cents  seems  the  top  quotation  while 
common  to  medium  runs  from  10  to  14 3^2- 

The  market  on  lambs  is  steady  .  and  un¬ 
changed  from  last  week.  1 5%  cents  is  the  top 
price  for  prime  stock.  Average  to  good  stock 
varies  anywhere  from  9%  to  14%  cents. 

The  market  has  taken  a  slightly  firmer  tone 
on  country  dressed  veal  calves  which  are  in 
only  fair  supply.  There  is  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  incoming  stock  that  can  be 
classed  as  really  choice,  which  brought  as  high 
as  22  cents.  Prime  veals  have  not  been  bring¬ 
ing  much  over  19  cents,  while  average  to  good 
stock  has  been  bringing  12  to  14  cents.  Com¬ 
mon  stock  runs  as  low  as  9  cents. 

The  market  on  dressed  hothouse  lambs  is 
rather  irregular  to  slow.  The  supply  is  in¬ 
creasing  and  the  quality  of  offerings  is  very 
irregular  with  the  consequent  effect  upon  the 
market. 

CASH  GRAIN  QUOTATIONS 

F.  O.  B.,  New  York — WHEAT,  No.  2,  hard 
winter,  $1.27%;  No.  2,  red,  common,  $1.26%; 
No.  2,  mixed  Durum,  $1.17%.'  CORN,  No.  2, 
yellow,  98c;  No.  1,  white,  $1;  No.  2,  mixed, 
96c.  Oats,  No.  2,  59  to  59%c;  No.  3,  58  to 
58%c;  fancy,  white,  clipped,  61%  to  62%c; 
ordinary,  white  clipped,  59  to  59%c.  Rye, 
No.  2,  83c. 


The  Problem  of  Eden  Today 

{Continued  from  'page  175) 

this  situation.  We  growers  in  Western 
New  York  are  coming  to  believe  that  if  it 
is  ever  corrected,  we  will  have  to  do  it. 


{Continued  from  page  180) 

thing  of  interest.  I  use  as  many  pages  in 
this  journal  each  year  as  needed,  after 
allowing  fourteen  pages  for  accounts  and 
inventory.  Each  year,  I  make  a  list  of 
persons  who  “passed  over”  whom  I  knew 
and  a  summary  of  weather  and  crops  for 
the  year.  This  I  have  been  doing  for 
twenty-nine  years,  and  it  is  a  source  of 
great  pleasure  to  look  back  and  tell  others 
when  certain  events  occurred  as  well  as 
for  my  own  information  and  satisfaction. 


School  Bill  Cuts  Taxes 

{Continued  from  page  191) 

Here  is  another  town  in  WASHING¬ 
TON  COUNTY,  WHITE  CREEK: 

Under  Rural  School  Bill 


Assessed  valuation  of  all  districts:  $1,935,266. 
True  valuation  as  per  State  Tax  report:  $2,- 


73°,°91.  , 

Number  of  teachers  plus  consolidated  dis¬ 


tricts:  22. 

True  valuation  per  teacher:  $124,095. 

Per  cent,  of  expense  paid  by  State:  58>£. 
Expense  of  all  schools  1922-23  less  capital 
outlay  and  balance:  $31,504.51. 

Part  of  this  paid  by  State:  $18,377.63. 

$200  per  academic  teacher:  $1,000.00. 

Total  public  money:  $19,377.63. 

Balance  expense  to  be  raised  by  tax:  $12,126- 


88.  ,  ,  .  ,  , 
Community  district  share  of  capital  outlay. 
Amount  of  retirement  fund 
Total  to  be  raised  by  tax  $12,126.88. 

Tax  rate  on  assessed  valuation:  .0062. 


Same  Districts  under  present  System 


District 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Tax  Rate 
.0128 
.008 
.0035 
.004 
.006 
.005 


District 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


Tax  Rate 
.007 
.0051 
.0103 
.0124 
.005 
.0093 


State  quotas  under  present  system:  $12,- 
832.97. 


The  following  are  some  interesting 
illustrations  of  how  the  School  Bill  would 
work  in  DUTCHESS  COUNTY. 


Town:  Fishkill. 

Equalized  valuation:  $2,229,400. 


Number  of  teachers  exclusive  of  special 
teachers:  10. 

Valuation  per  teacher:  $223,000. 

Per  cent.  State  aid:  26. 

Current  expenses  1 921—22 :  $18,020.55. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  quotas:  $4,685.34. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  buildings:  10%  0f 
cost. 

Present  State  aid:  $4,056.40. 

Note:  We  call  your  attention  again 
to  the  fact  that  the  average  valuation  of 
rural  districts  is  from  $30,000  to  $125,000. 
The  town  of  Fishkill  has  a  valuation  per 
teacher  of  $223,000  and  yet  the  State  aid 
is  so  large  that  even  this  rich  district  will 
receive  a  little  more  public  money  under 
this  bill  than  it  does  at  present. 

Town:  East  Fishkill. 

Equalized  valuation:  $2,190,198. 

Number  of  teachers  exclusive  of  special 
teachers:  13. 

Valuation  per  teacher:  $169,000. 

Per  cent.  State  aid:  44. 

Current  expense  1921-22:  $16,475.49. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  quotas:  $7,249.21. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  buildings:  15%  of 
cost. 

Present  State  aid:  $5,561.60. 

In  ERIE  COUNTY,  we  find  these 
results  in  the  town  of  EDEN : 

Equalized  valuation:  $3,378,603. 

Number  of  teachers  exclusive  of  special 
teachers:  18. 

Valuation  per  teacher:  $188,000. 

Per  cent.  State  aid:  37. 

Current  expenses  1921—22:  $27,054.97. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  quotas:  $10,010.34. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  buildings:  15%  of 
cost. 

Present  State  aid:  $8,059.24. 

Perhaps  you  are  interested  in  FRANK¬ 
LIN  COUNTY: 

Town:  Chateaugay. 

Equalized  valuation:  $2,974,878. 

Number  of  teachers  exclusive  of  special 
teachers:  30. 

Valuation  per  teacher:  $100,000. 

Per  cent.  State  aid:  67. 

Current  expenses  1921-22:  $36,592.70. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  quotas:  $24,517.11. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  buildings:  20%  of 
cost. 

Present  State  aid:  $19,146.07. 

Town:  Moira. 

Equalized  valuation:  $1,903,697. 

Number  of  teachers  exclusive  of  special 
teachers:  23. 

Valuation  per  teacher:  $83,000. 

Per  cent.  State  aid:  72. 

Current  expenses  1921-22:  $32,694.57. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  quotas:  $23,540.09. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  buildings:  25%  of 
cost. 

Present  State  aid:  $15,556.21. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY  AS  A  WHOLE 
Note:  Using  the  State  Tax  Com¬ 
mission’s  equalization  rate  of  52  per  cent, 
and  considering  the  county  as  a  unit, 
the  following  figures  are  obtained.  Ma¬ 
lone  Village  not  included. 

Equalized  valuation:  $11,498,400. 

Number  of  teachers  exclusive  of  special 
teachers:  251. 

Valuation  per  teacher:  $89,000. 

Per  cent.  State  aid:  70. 

Current  expenses  1921—22:  $353,036.08. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  quotas:  $247,125.26. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  buildings:  25%  of 
cost  (average). 

Present  State  aid:  $149,241.72. 

Applying  the  bill  in  JEFFERSON 
COUNTY,  we  get  the  following  results: 

Town:  Ellisburg. 

Equalized  valuation:  $3,578,046. 

Number  of  teachers  exclusive  of  special 
teachers:  36. 

Valuation  per  teacher:  $100,000. 

Per  cent.  State  aid:  67. 

Current  expenses  1921—22:  $35,409.37. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  quotas:  $23,724.27. 

{Continued  on  page  208 ) 


$$  MONEY  IN  $5 
$  CANTALOUPE  1 

for  growers  of  GOLDEN  CHAMPLAIN,  world's 
earliest  melon  (57  days) .  Combines  earliness,  quality, 
yield,  and  hardiness.  Read  reports  of  growers’ 
success  in  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Do  not  cheat  yourself; 
write  at  once  for  full  information,  proof,  and  prices 
on  our  pure  Originors  seed. 

H.  J.  WALRATH  &  SONS,  RD  No.  1,  Conneaut,  Ohio 

rFREE  BOOKon^Ti 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION  |"  1:1 

Describes  cause,  effeota  and  treat-  f  ]  j ! 1 

ment;  tells  how  farmers  in  all  parts  /  (  /  | 

of  U.  8.  are  stopping  the  ravages  /  5 

of  this  costly  malady.  j  rvcYraVy- 

Write  for  free  copy  today •  IlitSs gfrggif  if 
ABORNO  LABORATORY  -L* 

S H IP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

321  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  I.4/1*  C*  C 
Write  for  Shipping  Tags 

I 
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Hatch 


j  Strong  Chicks 
that 


Thrive  / 


hatches  are  not  a  matter  of 
;luck  when  your  incubator  is  an 
Automatic.  Results  are  sure — be¬ 
cause  conditions  for  hatching  are 
always  exactly  right.  No  over¬ 
heating —  no  underheating.  Tem¬ 
perature  is  controlled  automatic¬ 
ally  by  Patented  Automatic  Re¬ 
volving  Chute — the  most  import¬ 
ant  incubator  invention  in  years. 
Other  big  improvements,  too.  All 
fully  explained  in  the  Automatic 
Catalog.  Write  for  copy. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Est.  1912.  Dept.  13,  Delaware,  Ohle 


4)  iumu£ 

INcubatorS 


$1  ^95  Champion 
Belle  City 
140  Egg  Incubator 

Hot- Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 
Walls,  Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated. 

$6.93  buys  140-Chick;  $9.9S-230-Chick 
Hot- WaterBrooder. Save  $1.9S,0rder  Both 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder  $18.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder  $29.95 

Express  Prepaid  » 

- - East  of  Rockies  and  Allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Cano¬ 
py  Brooders  come  with  catalog. 
Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share 
in  my  $1,000  in  Prizes,  or  write 
^  for  Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts.” 
-.  |  ,  tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  147»  Racine, WIs. 


Made  of  Can-  _ 

fornia  Redwood,  covered 
Shipped  complete,  *•  witb  galvanized  iron,  double 

set  up,  ready  to  d  v  walls,  air  space  between, 

run,  express  paid  A  boilt  to  last  for  years;  deep  chick 
east  of  Rockies.  nursery  .hot  water  heat,  copper  tanks. 

140  EGG  fNCOBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EG6  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  *  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days*  trial — ^money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
lroncladlncubatorCOjjBoxl03RaclnajWia^ 


Hatch  Eggs  bp  Soft-Heat 


ij  New  Method  of  Incub atioji 


Result  of  30  years  study  by  L.  N.  Porter,  the  incubator 
master.  Twenty-six  superior  features.  Center- lamp- 
equal  heat.  Exclusive  patented  moisture  device.  Auto¬ 
matic  control  of  heat,  moisture,  ventilation.  One  filling 
of  lamp  for  complete  hatch.  Eggs  turn  semi-automaw- 
ically.  Twenty-one  other  distinctive  features.  ^ 
Thousands  endorse  it.  M«ko  good  guarantee.  Four 
sizes.  Shipped  prepaid. 

FREE  BOOK  on  SOFT  HEAT  method.  Include® 
comparison  of  other  makes.  Sena  postal  today . 

PORTER  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

240  Porter  Bldg.  BLAIR,  NEBRASKA 


MAGIC  BROODER 

The  only  brooder  with  a  gas 
chamber.  Famous  for  high-grade 
construction;  large  coal  capacity; 
iDon-elinker  grate;  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  draft  regulation;  improved 
5  thermostats;  slide  for  cleaning 
/smoke  flue.  The  MAGIC  is  posi¬ 
tively  chill-proof;  fire-proof,  gas¬ 
proof  and  dependable.  Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold  on 
30  days  guarantee.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Write  for  particulars  about  our 
new  roof  pipe.  A  wonderful  invention.  Catches  all  con¬ 
densation  above  roof.  „ 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY 
321  Pennington  Avenue  Trenton,  N.  J. 


BREED  SILVER  FOXES 

Profits  large.  We  sell  outright 
and  can  ranch  for  year  or  more 
fully  insured  and  production 
guaranteed.  SPECIAL  small 
monthly  payment  proposition. 

SILVERPLUME  FOXES 

Box  2040  Met.  Bldg.,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


FOB  F001TBT  HOUSES? 

All  style  “l50  Illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
„  and  copy  o;  “The  Full  Egg  Basket."  Send 125  cents. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL.  Dept.  4  Indianapolis,  Inch 


“Why  I  Finally  Took  to  Reds” 

Charles  H.  Chesley 

1HAVE  kept  no  less  than  fifteen  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  and  varieties  of  hens  in  the 
past  fifteen  years.  At  one  time  I  had  as 
many  as  six  breeds  at  once  and  did  quite 
a  business  in  selling  hatching  eggs  and 
birds  for  exhibition.  I  have  had  birds  of 
all  classes,  four  kinds  of  Leghorn,  the 
Minorcas,  Campines,  birds  of  the  Eng- 
glish,  French,  Asiatic  and  American 
classes.  All  but  one  have  been  discarded 
and  that  one  is  the  Single-Comb  Rhode 
Island  Red.  This  breed  comes  the  nearest 
to  being  the  ideal  fowl  for  the  farm  that 
I  have  yet  found.  I  do  not  claim  that  it  is 
perfect,  for  I  find  faults  in  my  Reds  that 
some  other  breed  may  not  possess,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  it  has  fewer  faults  than  any 
other  breed  I  have  tried. 

First  I  decided  that  a  general  purpose 
breed  is  better  for  the  farm  than  a  purely 
egg  breed.  As  I  am  purely  a  commercial 
poultry  man,  the  aim  and  object  bring  to 
get  as  many  eggs  as  possible  from  my 
flock  and  dispose  of  the  birds  as  soon  as 
they  cease  to  be  profitable,  I  want  a  fowl 
that  makes  good  broilers  in  a  short  time 
and  one  that  will  bring  in  a  substantial 
price  when  culled  out  for  market.  The 
Leghorn  did  not  answer  these  purposes, 
although  perhaps  the  Red  will  not  lay  as 
many  eggs  during  the  year. 

Lay  Early  as  Leghorns 

The  Rhode  Island  Red,  as  I  have  breed 
it,  will  lay  as  early  as  a  Leghorn.  It  is  not 
infrequent  that  I  begin  to  get  eggs  soon 
after  the  flock  is  four  months  old.  April 
chicks  will  make  good  fall  layers  and  that 
is  as  much  as  can  be  expected  of  the  egg 
breeds.  I  find  it  pays  to  get  the  chicks 
out  in  March,  then  the  surplus  cockerels 
can  be  marketed  while  prices  are  still 
high.  Reds  will  make  good  broilers  at 
the  age  of  ten  weeks.  I  have  sold  them 
even  earlier.  I  do  not  know  any  other 
general-purpose  breed  that  will  do  as 
well.  , 

The  faults  I  find  with  the  Reds  are  two : 
One  is  that  they  are  strongly  inclined  to 
oroodiness  during  the  late  spring  and 
summer.  However,  they  are  not  as  bad 
as  the  Rock  in  this  respect  but  are  worse 
than  the  Wyandotte.  They  are  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  break  of  their  broodiness  if  taken 
in  time,  and  I  have  practiced  the  plan 
of  culling  out  the  more  persistent  setters 
early  in  the  spring.  This  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  banding,  one  band  for  each 
outbreak.  If  a  bird  has  three  attacks 
before  the  first  of  April,  she  is  a  good  one 
to  cull  out  to  meet  the  high  prices  for 
{Continued  on  page  202) 


X7E  PAY  $200  MONTHLY  SALARY,  furnish  car  and 
*  expenses  to  introduce  our  guaranteed  poultry  and 
;ock  powders. 

UGLER  COMPANY,  X507,  Springfield,  Illinois 


*S  vo®8  PROFIT  A  HEN 


l AN  BE  MADE  BY  USING  MORRIS-FARM  LAYING-STOCK.  My  big  TOM 
BARRON’S  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS  WERE  THE  HIGHEST  NEW  ENGLAND 
PEN  AT  MISSOURI  LAYING  CONTEST.  THEY  LAID  201  eggs  in  11  months; 
ihs;  ( 


c 

215  eggs  in  12  mont 


one  laid  275  eggs. 

^^^^1  jjr  FREE  BULLETINS — Send  for  them 


No.  1  —‘Feeding  fop  Profit.  _ 

No.  2— Selecting  the  Breeding  Rooster. 
No.  3— Raising  Baby  Chicks. 

No.  4  — Selecting  the  Best  Layers. 

No.  5  —  Poultry  Profits  All  Year  Round. 

_ _ _  .  _ _  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORNS  309  EGGS;  NON-BROODY  REDS  289  EGGS; 
BUFF  ROCKS  272;  ENGLISH  WYANDOTTES  312. 

My  Free  Catalog  will  prove  your  success. 


Highest  Pedigree;  Line  Bred 
EGGS,  CHICKS,  STOCK 

MORRIS  FARM 


BABY©  CHICKS 


WbyNotGet  the  Best? 

Single  comb  White  Leghorns  from  tarp-nested, 
pedigreed  and  certified;  5  pullets  in  North  Ameri¬ 
can  contest.  Highest  Leghorns  for  November,  De¬ 
cember.  Laid  101  in  November,  97  in  December. 

Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby  chicks. 

E.  DELAMARTER 

1317  Pratt  St.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SKitilJABy  CHICKS 

-  Grow 

lay Pay 


Type  of  Sheep  and  the  Oatbin 
Cross 

{Continued  from  page  184) 

and  raise  a  larger  percentage  of  lambs. 
In  this  country  they  can  be  given  plentiful 
feed  during  their  period  of  growth  and 
be  grown  out  somewheres  near  their  pos¬ 
sibilities.  In  this  connection  I  might  add 
that  one  of  the  best  flocks  of  sheep  ever 
developed  in  this  immediate  section  was 
a  flock  of  100  ewes  owned  by  W.  P.  Saek- 
ett,  a  veteran  sheepman  of  Schuyler 
County.  He  took  native  ewes  and  crossed 
them  with  Delaine  rams  and  saved  the 
ewe  lambs,  but  that  was  not  all,  he  fed 
those  young  sheep  in  such  a  way  that  they 
realized  their  purpose  on  earth — their 
capacity  and  ability  to  produce  wool  and 
lambs  was  developed  by  feed;  instead  of 
producing  a  lot  of  hump-backed,  diminu¬ 
tive,  emaciated,  long-tailed  lambs — he 
developed  those  lambs  into  big,  rugged, 
roomy,  broad-backed  and  thick-fleeced 
ewes. 

One  day  last  spring  I  was  riding  with 
George  Helser  (sheep  judge  at  New  York 
State  Fair  for  past  few  years)  from  his 
“Momingside”  farm  to  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  at  Lafayette,  Ohio,  and  he  made  the 
statement  that  he  believed  that  feed  and 
care  had  done  as  much  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  stock  of  the  country  as  breed¬ 
ing  and  his  business  is  selling  pure-bred 
bucks  for  the  improvement  of  the  sheep. 
This,  then,  is  the  oat-bin  cross.  ’ 


UTILITY.  EXHIBITION 
and  PEDIGREE  Matings 

20  popular  breeds,  high 
power  layers,  20  rare  breeds?^"  .  . 

'4  breeds  ducklings.  Nabob  Quality, none  bet¬ 
ter  at  any  price.  97  per  cent  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed;  Postage  Paia.  Free  Feed  with  eaqb 
order.  Catalogue  free,  stamps  appreciated. 
£pvNabob.Hatcheries,.4ye.  19  Ambler,  Ohio 
v  Ohio  Chicks  are  Better 


1 

j 


WOODWARD  Quality  First 
W  FARMS  Baby  Chicks 

Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeders  chosen  lor  color, 
laying  qualities,  size  and  thrift.  We  know  you  will  like 
our  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes.  Send  lor 
circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS  Box  384,  LAMBERTVILLE,  N.  J. 

CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


lEvery  bird  In  our  flock  Inspected  by  experts  from 
V  Y  State  College  and  chicks  shipped  under  the 
seal  of  the  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Assn  You  Know  What  You  Are  Getting.  Care¬ 
ful  breeding  plus  inspection  insures  results.  Get 
circular  giving  full  description,  also  price  list 

L.  H.  ROBINSON  Box  103 


CASTILE,  N.  Y. 


■WHY  NOT- 


Buv  vour  Chicks  from  Egg-bred  stock  WHITE  LEG- 
HORNsf  ANCONAS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  Chicks  that 
are  hatched  right  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

Free  Catalogue. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


BABY  CHICKS,  big  husky  fellows 

Bar  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds.  $24  per  100;  1000.  $200. 
Barron  White  Leghorns,  $20  per  100:  1000,  $190. 
Orders  booked  for  March  and  later  delivery. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  R.  1 


UTILITY  AND  FANCY  CHICKS 

We  have  had  20  years  experience  breeding  and  show- 
ins  standard  breeds  of  poultry.  Licensed  A.  P.  A. 
poultry  judge  on  ail  varieties.  Can  furnish  both  utility 
and  exhibition  chicks  of  practically  all  standard  varieties. 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  information  and  prices. 
Discount  on  early  orders. 

Coshocton  Hatchery,  761  S.  6th  St.,  Coshocton,  Ohio 


¥ 


500,000  CHICKS  FOR  1924 

BEST  BREEDS 
LOWEST  PRICES 

OUR  14th  YEAR.  CATALOG  FREE. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
Richfield,  Pa. 


CATTLE 
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GRADE  HOLSTEINS 
AND  GUERNSEYS 


For  Sale 


30  head  ready  to  freshen,  ioo  head  due  to 
freshen  during  March,  April  and  May.  All 
large,  young,  fine  individuals  that  are  heavy 
producers.  Price  right.  Will  tuberculin  test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  for  Sale 

Sons  of 

DUTCHLAND  C0LANTHA  SIR  INKA 

FISHKILL  FARMS, Hopewell  Junction, N.Y. 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 


s.  c.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  only 

Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 

Place  your  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders 
are  carefully  selected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy 
chicks  that  will  grow  and  make  good  with  proper  care. 
Your  order,  large  or  small,  will  receive  the  same  careful 
attention.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list 
MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
E.  C.  Rockafellow,  Prop.  Box  A,  Stockton,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  No  1. 


BABY  CHICKS 

THAT  LIVE  AND  GROW 


1 1  o  and  up.  Shipped  postpaid  from  Ohio’s 

most  Southern  Hatchery.  Barred,  White  and 
Buff  Rocks:  R.  C.  andS.  C.  Reds:  White  Wy¬ 
andottes:  Anconas;  White  and  Brown  T 


horns.  Frompuro  fired,  heavy  laying  free  ranges 
select  and  bred  by  apedallst  breeder*.  Circular  Free. 

The  Ohio  Hatohery,  Dept.  Nt  Decatur,  Ohio 


PRIZE  WINNING  CHICKS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our  flocks 
have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows.  All 
popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to  Holly¬ 
wood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred,  of 
course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  what  you  can  get  for  the  money. 

NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  332-C,  MT.  VERNON,  OHIO 


TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
jHORNS  exclusively,  extra  fine.  Healthy  April 
chicks  $20  per  ioo,  May  $18,  June  $15.  25% 

books  your  order.  Safe  delivery.  Prepaid  parcel  post 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Males  for  breeders  $5 
each.  FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Bred-To-Lay  CHICKS 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  Fishel’s  White  Rocks,  Cook’s 
Buff  Orpingtons,  BROILER  Chicks.  Write  for  circular. 

VALLEY  HATCHERY  MAUGANSVILLE,  MD, 


ALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Bred  for  business  from  un¬ 
restricted  farm  range  stock  which  insures  vitality. 
Hatches  every  week.  Prices  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  Longenecker.Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


BRfEDERS-CtllCKS-EGGS 

W  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Catalog 
free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  S6S,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE — Chicks,  $14  per  100  up.  Eggs, 
S6  00  per  100  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition.  31st  year. 
Buy  from  a  specialist,  it  pays.  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 
BOWDEN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Mansfield,  O. 


100,000  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  Immediate  100%  live 

delivery  east  of  the  Rockies.  Postpaid.  Hatching  eggs. 
Free  catalog.  CENTER  FARMS,  Sta.  10,  Davenport,  la. 


TURKEYS 


T>  I _ Mammoth  Bronze.  Champion  “Goldbank” 

I  UTKeyS  sire,  first  prize  Madison  Square  Garden.  Part¬ 
ridge  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels.  MI,i  IdaChombl#y,Dr»p»r,T». 


DUCKLINGS 


SPECIAL  PRICES- 


on  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas,  hares  and  dogs. 
Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  Write  your  wants. 

H.  H.  FREED  TELFORD,  PA. 


D 


AY-OLD  Peklns  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 

growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 
DUCKLINGS  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 

WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.Y. 


1  t  /"'v  *  CTC  I M  Q  Extra  fine  lot  registered 
A  JL  Li  o  JL  XL  X  IN  O  cows  fresh  or  soon  due. 
10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  heifers 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls. 


J.  A.  LEACH 


CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


DcriCTCDirn  n  I  f  and  Chester  white  pigs. 
KLUlolLKEiU  U.  1.  u.  e.  p.  rogers,  wayville,  s.  t. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breeding.  Lamest  herd  in  America.  E*e»  booklet. 

HARPENDING  BOX  10  _ DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  Improved  Chesters  American 

Swine. "  PINECREST  FARMS,  Pine  Valley,  N.  Y. 


PlRFiCTN  DUCKLINGS 


EGGS  AND  DRAKES 
Price  List  Free 
Roy  Pardee,  Islip,  N.Y. 


T  4  DPI,  CTflf  If  fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guin- 
LnUUL  DIUUIV  eas,  Bantams.Collies,  Pigeons, Chicks, Stock, 
Eggs,  low ;  catalog.  PIOIfKER  FARMS,  Telford.  Penn»ylvania. 


ANTED 


U.  S.  RAILWAY  ^ 

■ERKS 

$133  to  $192  Month.  pay.^  Common^education 

sufficient.  Write  Immediately  for  free  list  of  Government 
positions  obtainable;  free '  specimen  examination  Ques¬ 
tions  and  information  telling  bow  to  get  a  position. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  H205,  Rochester,  N.  Y- 

HOMESPUN  CHEWING  AND  SMOKING  TOBACCO 

5  lbs.  SI. 25:  T6  lbs.  $2.25;  20  lbs.  $4.00. 

UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  CO-OPERATIVE  POULTRY 
CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  POULTRY  PAYS  BIGGER  PROFITS 

A  co-operative  organization  of  247  poultry  keepers  of  New  York 
State.  Catalogue  now  ready. 

Leading  article  of  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  head  of  the  Poultry  Dept,  of 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agr.  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Gives  list  of  members,  breed  kept,  incubator  capacity,  number  of  the 
different  grades  of  chicks  for  sale,  and  other  information.  Your  copy 
is  free  for  the  asking. 

M,  C.  PORTER,  Sec,,  Box  79,  RODMAN,  N.Y, 


CTTTDnV  O  A  DV  Q  $10  per  100  and  up 

O  1  U  KU  I  DAD  I  v^nivrVj  order  from  this  ad 

Our  flocks  are  pure  bred  and  have  full  run  on  free  range  which  means 
healthy,  sturdy  breeding  stock.  Breeding  and  culling  work  is  in  charge 
of  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  Poultry  Department  who  has  had 
much  practical  experience.  Our  Chicks  are  bred  right.  Order  from  this  Ad. 

Varieties  Prices  on 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns;  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns;  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Anconas . . . 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds;  Barred  &  Buff  Ply.  Rocks . 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

All-Heavy  Mixed  Chicks. . . 

Light  Mixed  Chicks .  . 

Send  full  remittance  or  write  for  free  catalog.  Reference:  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  Order  today  and  get 
Chicks  when  you  want  them.  You  take  no  chances.  100  %  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Chicks  shipped  postpaid. 

STURDY  BABY  CHICK  CO.,  Clifton  &  Auburn,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.50 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.50 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

70.00 

4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

75.00 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

2,75 

5.25 

10.00 

.VUCfc 


1,000,000 


GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS  Th  *  as° nr-qA\? nr  b,i9r, ^u!f Y; 

$10  PER  lOO  AND  UP  Cwiks^nd  REAP  PROFITS 


VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  50 

White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  $7.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Anconas. .  8.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons  ....  8.50 

Silver  and  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas,  Buff 

Minorcas,  Speckled  Sussex .  11.00 

Mixed,  all  varieties,  $10  per  100  straight. 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 


300 

$38.00 

44.00 

47.00 


500 

$62.00 

72.00 

77.00 


20.00  5S.00  95.00 


Postpaid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  references.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

Get  them  when  you  want  them.  You  take  no  chance  on  “GOOD  LUCK  CH ICKS.” 
Catalog  free.  Member  Intern'l  Baby  Chick  Assn.  Only  IS  hours  from  New  York. 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES  BOX  82  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


LARGE,  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Pure  bred,  high  quality  chicks  from  certified,  tested  flocks  on  free  range. 

Varieties  Prices  on: 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  . 

Anconas  . . 

Barred  Rocks,  R,  I.  Reds . 

Assorted  Chicks . 

Extra  Select  Stock,  $2.00  per  100  higher. 

fully  packed  under  out  personal  attention.  Postpaid.  100%  live  delivery.  Bank  reference. 
1924  catalog  ready. 

Winstrom  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Box  A-7,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.50 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120.00 

3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

2  75 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

Well  hatched  in  modern  machines. 

Each  order  care- 

BABY  DUCKS  AND  BABY  CHICKS  Healthy,  husky  stock 

Order  today  from  this  ad.  Ref.  Farmers  and  Citizens  Bank,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Varieties  Prices  postpaid  on  50  100  300  500  1000 

LEGHORNS,  White,  Brown  and  Buff .  $7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00  $120.00 

ROCKS,  Barred  &  White,  ANCONAS,  BLACK 

MINORCAS,  R.  I.  REDS,  single  &  Rose  comb _  8.00  15.00  43.00  72.00  140.00 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  .  8.50  16.00  47.00  75.00  145.00 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  20c  each  straight .  No  order  less  than  25. 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  30c  each  straight .  No  order  less  than  15. 

MIXED  CHICKS,  all  varieties .  .  $10.00  per  hundred  straight. 

Pure-bred,  culled  flocks  on  free  range.  25%  down  books  order  ’Circular  free.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  LEMERT  HATCHERY  Box  700  LEMERT,  OHIO 


ADA  CHICKS 


MORE  THAN  WORTH  THE  MONEY 

PURE  BRED  AND  CAREFULLY  SELECTED 

Pure  bred  chicks.  Free  range  stock,  Hogan  tested,  culled  and  carefully  mated, 
poultry  business  over  20  years.  Our  heavy  home  trade  is  proof  of  our  reliability 
from  this  ad  and  get  good  chicks  when  you  want  them. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  (PREPAID)  ON  25 

LEGHORNS  (White,  Brown,  Black,  Buff)  - $3.75 

ROCKS  (Barred,  White,  Buff)  ANCONAS, 

REDS  (S.  &  R.  C.) .  4.25 

WYANDOTTES  (Wh.&Sil.)  BLK.  MINORCAS  4.50 
ALL  BREEDS  (Mixed  in  each  box) .  3.25 

Also  can  furnish  limited  number  Tancred  White  Leghorns,  also  Tripplehorn  Sti 
First  National  Bank,  Ada,  Ohio.  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  D  (18  hours  from 


In  the 
Order 


50 

100 

300 

500 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

8.00 

15.00 

43.00 

72.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

75.00 

6.00 

11.00 

32.00 

53.00 

in  Buff 

Orpingtons.  Reference: 

LONG’S  GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

We  have  built  a  new  hatchery  up-to- 
date  in  every  respect  and  increased  our 
incubator  space.  Our  breeding  stock 
has  free  range  and  is  carefully  selected. 
Every  chick  lively  and  healthy.  Order 
from  this  ad  with  full  remittance  and 
get  chicks  when  you  want  them. 

•  Per  25 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $3.25 

B.  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds .  3.75 

Anconas,  W.  Wyandottes . . .  4.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  .  2.75 

Postpaid.  _  100%  live  delivery.  Ref. 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 

11.00 

Richfield 


500 

$62.50 

72.50 

77.50 

52.50 
Bank, 


Richfield,  Pa.  (On  the  main  line  of  the  Penna.  R.  R.) 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcels  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100 
Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  I. 


OSSEGE  HIGH  BRED 
QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  furnish  Pure  Bred  Chicks  of  the 
finest  quality,  from  high  egg-produc¬ 
ing  stock.  Flocks  built  directly  from 
laying  contest  winners.  We  have 
seventeen  breeds.  Write  lor  our  free 
illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery 
Department  57 
Ottawa,  Ohio 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  freecircular  before  you  order  chicks — tells  why  the  BLACK 
LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth. 
Write  today.  A.  E  Hampton  Box  A.  Pittstown.  N.  J. 

CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  13c;  Barred  Rocks,  15c 
and  Mixed,  11c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  Circular  free. 

GREEN  f6rF<5T  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  You 


Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . 

Buff  &  Black  Leghorns . 

Anconas . 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds . 

Barred  Rocks . 

Buff  &  White  Rocks . 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  . 

Buff  Orpingtons .  16.00  8.50  4.50 

Black  Langshans .  18.00  9.50  5.00 

Light  Brahmas .  20.00  10.50  5.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  pure  bred  stock.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments  made.  Mail  orders  to 
JAMES  KREJCI,  2165  E.  86th  St.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Purebred  Stock 

100  BO  SB 

$13.00  $7.00  $3.75 
13.00  7.00  3.75 

14.00  7.50  400 

15.00  8.00  4.25 

15.00  8.00  4.25 

15.00  8.00  4.25 

16.00  8.50  4.50 

16.00  8.50  4.50 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Try  our  vigorous,  lively  chicks  from  Bred- 
to-lay  and  exhibition  hens.  They  will 
make  you  money  for  they  have  the  quality 
and  the  egg  laying  habit  bred  in  them.  A 
trial  will  convince  you.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Leghorns.  Big  illustrated  catalog 
free.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices 
right.  Prepaid.  Reference,  Commercial 
Bank. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Box  A, 


Holgate,  Ohio 


Supreme  Quality  Chicks 

Chicks  from  pure  bred,  carefully  selected  stock. 
We  sell  about  50,000  chicks  each  year  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  our  county,  which  shows  that  people 
who  know  what  we  have  buy  from  us  All  popu¬ 
lar  breeds.  Careful  supervision  of  every  bird. 
Special  attention  given  to  developing  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
for  catalog. 

THE  PRAIRIE  DEPOT  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  237B,  Prairie  Depot,  Ohio 


LIVELY  BABY  CHICKS,  HATCHING  EGGS. 
Twenty  popular  varieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Incubators,  Brooders.  Poultry  suppl  es.  Feeds,  Remedies. 
Lower  prices.  80  Page  illustrated  Poultry  book  free. 

SOUTHERN  HATCHERY,  NORTH,  S.  C. 


“Why  I  Finally  Took  to  Reds” 

{Continued  from  page  201) 

fowl  which  prevail  at  that  time.  I  have 
a  good  many  pullets  that  start  laying  in 
August  and  do  not  become  broody  before 
the  next  April  or  May.  That  is  good 
enough  for  anybody.  The  other  fault  is 
the  poor  coloring.  Being  a  comparatively 
new  breed,  the  color  is  not  well  establish¬ 
ed,  hence  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  all 
shades  of  red,  from  light  yellow  to  dark 
brown. 

Stand  Up  Under  Pressure 

Reds  will  stand  high-feeding  better 
than  the  Rocks  or  Wyandottes.  I  have 
kept  all  three  breeds  together  in  the  same 
pen  and  the  feed  that  kept  the  Red 
shelling  out  the  eggs  all  the  time  fatted 
the  other  two  and  made  them  useless.  I 
account  for  this  in  the  fact  that  the  Red 
is  more  active  that  the  other  breeds  and 
is  able  to  assimulate  and  make  use  of 
more  feed.  It  is  true  that  my  breed  is  a 
heavy  feeder,  but  we  must  feed  heavy  if 
we  expect  a  lot  of  eggs. 

The  Red  is  particularly  adapted  to  my 
kind  of  intensive  poultry-keeping.  I 
hatch  early,  get  the  birds  laying  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  rush  them  by 
artificial  lighting,  and  cull  rigidly  all  the 
next  summer.  Then,  I  pick  out  the  best 
birds  to  save  for  a  breeding  flock  the  next 
spring.  At  the  close  of  the  hatching 
season,  the  older  birds  are  all  sold,  as  I 
believe  I  can  get  all  the  profit  from  them 
by  the  time  they  have  been  laying  a  year. 
The  breeding  flock  is  kept  longer  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  pullets  are  not  as 
reliable  for  this  purpose  as  *  the  older 
hens. 

The  Red  seems  to  do  equally  well 
whether  kept  housed  all  the  year  or 
allowed  their  freedom.  Other  breeds  I 
have  had  do  not  seem  as  well  contended 
in  the  small  quarters. 

As  a  chick  the  Red  is  sturdy  and  grows 
rapidly.  Eggs  show  a  high  percentage  of 
fertility  and  I  have  scarcely  ever  failed  to 
get  goods  hatches  and  have  raised  a  large 
proportion  of  the  chicks  to  maturity.  .  . 
The  Red  will  lay  more  eggs  during  the 
period  of  the  fall  moult  than  any  breed 
I  have  ever  kept,  and  this  is  something 
of  an  item  when  we  have  to  keep  over  a 
flock  of  breeders  every  year.  .All  in  all, 
the  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  is 
my  favorite  fowl  for  the  farm. 


puiV  Barred  Rocks  15c;  Reds  16c:  White  Leghorns  13c; 
UlIlA  mixed  lie.  Reduced  on  500  lots  1009,  guaranteed 

Order  from  advertisement.  Circular.  TWIN  HATCHERY  McAlisterville  Pa 


POINTS  I  WATCH  IN  HATCH¬ 
ING  AND  RAISING  CHICKS 

I  ALWAYS  pick  out  the  largest  eggs 
for  setting.  Any  old  eggs  won’t 
bring  out  good  chicks.  When  I  set  a  hen 
I  see  that  she  has  a  comfortable  nest. 
If  the  nest  is  not  round,  and  it  should  be, 
the  eggs  are  likely  to  be  broken  and  then 
your  eggs  are  lost.  And  every  egg  that 
is  lost  is  a  loss,  it  matters  not  what  the}7 
cost.  So  it  pays  to  be  careful  with  the 
nest  and  the  hen  should  be  where  others 
can’t  bother  her  or  there  will  be  another 
loss  of  broken  eggs. 

If  I  set  an  incubator  I  make  sure  I  tend 
to  it.  Naturally,  if  I  neglect  it,  it  will 
not  hatch  as  it  should.  However,  most 
incubators  have  directions  with  them. 
And  if  you  follow  them  you  will  nearly 
always  come  out  all  right.  Eggs  should 
be  turned  night  and  morning  regularly. 
When  the  chicks  Begin  hatching,  I  do 
not  disturb  them  ’til  all  are  hatched. 
I  put  a  damp  cloth  inside  so  as  to  give 
moisture  and  prevent  the  egg  shell  from 
becoming  too  dry  on  the  chick,  as  it  will 
do  if  the  heat  is  dry  and  the  chick  can’t 
help  himself  to  get  out. 

After  the  chicks  are  hatched  I  make 
sure  to  have  the  brooder  ready  to  receive 
them.  Eor  the  first  feed,  I  put  bran  in 
the  box  or  pen  for  the  little  fellows  to 
eat  and  scratch  in.  I  also  feed  them 


QUALITY 

Mountain-Bred  Chicks 

Pure  bred  chicks  produced  ’top  the  Allegheny  Moun¬ 
tains.  Plenty  of  free  range  and  fresh  air.  Sturdy 
strong  and  healthy  with  very  best  blood  lines.  Parks 
Strain  Barred  Rocks;  Fishel  Strain  “White  Rocks; 
Martin’s  Regal  White  Wyandottes;  Harold  Tompkins 
S.C.R.I.  Reds;  American,  Barron  and  HOLLYWOOD 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns;  Owens  Farm  Strain  Buff 
Orpingtons.  Get  the  best.  Prices  are  right.  Shipped 
prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  References. 
Write  today  for  catalog. 

FARM  SERVICE  CO.,  Inc.,  Route  A-2,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 

Chicks  are  produced  under  my  personal  supervision  In  a 
good  Modern  Hatchery.  Hatched  from  select,  pure  bred, 
heavy-laying  hens,  well  kept  to  insure  vigorous  chicks. 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns, 
50— $7;  100—513.  500— S62.50. 
Barred  Rocks.  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds, 
Anconas.  50 — $8;  100 — $15.50; 

500— $72.50.  White  &  Buff 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Black 
Minorcas,  50— $8.50;  100 — $16: 
600 — S77  50.  White  &  Bufl 
Orpingtons,  Silver  Wyandottes, 
50— S9;  100— $18;  500—887.50. 

_  Mixed,  all  varieties,  $12  per  100 

straight.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this  Ad.  Bank  refer¬ 
ences.  There  is  no  risk.  Get  them  when  you  want  them. 
Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

H.  B.  TIPPIN, 


Arc  Money  Makgrs, 


Box  F, 


FINDLAY,  OHIO 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

PURE  BARRON  ENGLISH  STRAIN  out  of  im¬ 
ported  birds  with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  .n  a  year. 
3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range;  vaccinated,  butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 
Capacity  12,000  a  week.  First  hatch  February  11. 
My  book  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved  ”  SI  or 
sent  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  41,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


Husky 
livable 
chaps, 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
Stock.  Specialists  In  S.  C.  TV. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circulars.  "All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 
GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


VITALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

BETTER  HATCHED, 
HIGHEST  QUALITY,  PURE  BRED. 

Vitality  chicks  Hatched  from  heavy  laying, 
Hogan-tested,  healthy  hens  and  sent  to  you  by 
special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  eafe 
and  live  deliver/  guaranteed,  10%books  orders 
for  any  week  after  February  12. 

Per  100  600  1000 
S.C.  Wh.,Br  Buff  Leghorns  -  $15  $72  $140 
Barred  Rocks,  R. I. Reas,  Anconas  17  82  160 

White  Rocks,  Blk  Minorcas  18  87  170 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


SUNSHINE 


7\ j.  Legh< 
r.  Legno 
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7.00 

13 
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6.00 

11 

62.60 

100 

S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
Wh.  Wyandottes 
Heavy  Assorted  - 
Light  Assorted  - 
Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are  success  to 
thousands  of  our  customers  everywhere,  these 
chicks  are  bred  from  pure  vigorous  free  range 
parents  stock  Hatched  with  highest  type  of 
modern  incubator.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 


SUNSHINE  HATCHERY, 


DALMATIA,  PA. 


300,000  Chicks,  Eggs,  Pullets 
and  Breeding  Stock 

Aristocrat  Strain  Barred  Recks,  both  light 
and  dark  matings.  Sheppard  Strain  S.  C. 
Mottled  Anconas,  250-280  egg  strain.  Tom 
Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  heavy  layers. 
Write  for  catalog  giving  details  as  to  breed¬ 
ing.  Special  discount  on  early  ordered 
Chicks.  Can  fill  orders  promptly. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.2,  Box  B,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


OOLEY’S 


BABY  CHICKS 


[* 

My  8  Pure  Breeds  at  popular  prices  are  sure 
profit-getters.  Credited  flocks.  Send  for 
catalogue  A.  A. 

DO  IT  NOW 

ELDEN  E.  COOLEY,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

II 


HARTWICK  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Profit  makers  by  nature.  They  are  bred 
from  carefully  selected  fowls  and  all  hens 
are  mated  with  certified  roosters,  certified 
by  the  New  York  State  Cooperative  Certi¬ 
fication  Assoc.,  thereby  guaranteeing  a  rec¬ 
ognized  standard  of  perfection.  Write  lor 
catalog  and  price  list.  References.  Hartwics 
National  Bank  and  Prof.  James  E.  Rice. 

Poultry  Dept.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca 
N.  Y.  HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  Inc. 
Dept.  D.  Hartwick,  N.  Y 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Jl  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks  and  Leghorns 

Mammouth  Pekin )  r,  o 

Indian  Runner)  DUCKLINGS 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R  33,  Phoenixville,  I  a. 
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Sturdy  enough 
to  go  farming 


Vigorous  youngsters,  these 
Lively  Chicks.  As  robust 
as  their  farm-raised  moth¬ 
ers.  By  heading  our  lay¬ 
ing  flock  with  sires  from 
heavy  producing  strains 
we  breed  chicks  with 
strong  constitutions  and 
inborn  ability  to  lay 
heavily. 

It  is  cheaper  to  buy  Lively 
Chicks  than  to  hatch  your 
own.  They  arrive  just 
when  you  want  them,  in 
exactly  the  number  you 
would  like  to  start.  No 
risk ;  no  trouble.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100  per  cent  deliv¬ 
ery,  alive  and  healthy. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  1924 
Kerr  Chick  Book  No.  10, 
and  price  list.  Your  copy 
is  now  ready  for  mailing. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

THE  KERR  CHICKER1ES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


rolled  oats  and  give  them  any  good  sour 
milk.  In  a  few  days  you  can  put  sand 
and  gravel  in  the  pen  and  cover  the  rolled 
oats  over  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  then 
see  them  scratch.  When  they  are  about 
3  or  4  days  old,  I  put  cut  clover  or  fine 
cut  hay  of  some  sort  so  that  they  can 
scratch  for  the  rolled  oats.  I  always  keep 
a  tin  of  bran  before  them  so  they  can 
scratch  and  eat  as  they  please.  If  you 
have  no  sour  milk,  you  can  buy  dried 
buttermilk  and  mix  with  the  mash. 

Now  if  your  chicks  do  not  grow,  it  is 
your  own  fault.  But  I  think  you  will  find 
your  chicks  growing  fine.  Also  keep 
fresh  water  near  at  all  times.  Don’t 
let  the  chicks  get  wet  as  a  chick  that  gets 
chilled  does  not  do  good.  It  generally 
kills  them  as  they  get  pneumonia  as 
well  as  diarrhea.  To  correct  this  take 
1  pint  of  slacked  lime  in  one  gallon  of 
rain  water  or  pump  water  and  let  stand. 
Then  take  >2,  cup  of  this  water  to  one 
quart  of  water.  If  you  give  them  this 
to  drink  you'  will  rarely  have]  a  sick 
chick.  Be  careful  not  to  get  the  lime 
mixed  with  the  water.  It  must  be  clear 
water  from  off  the  top  of  the  settled  lime 
that  I  use  and  when  I  u$e  this  I  have  but 
little  trouble  with  baby  chicks. 

I  keep  oyster  shell,  gravel  and  charcoal 
before  them  always. — Mrs.  Ella  Roden, 
Maryland.  • 


School  Bill  Cuts  Taxes 

(Continued  from  -page  200 ) 

State  aid  under  bill  for  buildings:  20%  of 
cost. 

Present  State  aid:  $19,755.96. 

Town:  Henderson. 

Equalized  valuation:  $1,536,300. 

Number  of  teachers  exclusive  of  special 
teachers:  14. 

Valuation  per  teacher:  $110,000. 

Per  cent.  State  aid:  63. 

Current  expenses  1921-22:  $16,131.25. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  quotas:  $10,162.69. 
State  aid  under  bill  for  buildings:  20%  of 
cost. 

Present  State  aid:  $6,742.04. 

Town:  Adams. 


OUR 

15th. 

YEAR 


BABY  CHICKS 


$10  PER  100  AND  UP.  POSTPAID. 
GUARANTEE  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Profits  Everywhere  They 

These  four  words  sum  up  all  the  virtues  of  HUlpot  QualityChicks.  Noncel 
to  detail  their  carefuliy-culled  parentage,  the  experienced  hatching  that  gives 
th4n  such  a  flying  start,  their  robust  vigor  that  virtually  assures  maturity. 

Allure  proved  , by  that  unvarying  story  from  our  customers—' "Profits  Every- 

We  have  finest  heavy-laying  strains  of  the  breed  that  stands  first  with  you 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Beautiful  color  plates  feature  our  1924  Catalog,  “Quality  Chicks, 
along  with  full  information  on  all  chick  questions. 

We  GUARANTEE  safe  arrival  of  FULL  COUNT 
anywhere  within  1200  miles . 

W.  F.  H1LLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  \  life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


Go 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  PLIABLE  CHICKS  and  we  wdl  prove  to  you 
IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD  BE  HATCHING  THEM. 

FLOCKS  PURE  BRED.  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS !  that  Lave  pi 

of  customers.  We  hatch  13  Varieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order. 


HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 

QUALITY  CHICKS 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE 
ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 


NYE  BROTHERS  HATCHERY, 


From  Pure  Bred.  Healthy.  Heavy  Laying  Flocks. 

Varieties  Prices  on 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  &  S-.  C.  Anconas . 

R.  C.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes  <fe  S.  C.  Blk,  Minorcas . 

S.  C.  Buff  Minorcas,  *22  per  100.  Reference:  First  National  Bank.  Order  right  from 
this  Ad  with  full  remittance.  FreeCatalog.  Our  8th  Year.  Only  17  hours  from.New  York. 

KANSAS,  OHIO 


100 

*13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

17.00 

11.00 
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*62.50 

67.50 

72.50 

82.50 

52.50 


1,000 

*120.00 

130.00 

140.00 

160.00 

100.00 


BOX  lOl, 


400,000  CHICKS 

BIG,  STRONG,  FLUFFY  CHICKS  hatched  from  well  bred  and  well  kept,  heavy  laying 
hens  insuring  good  growth  and  PROFITS. 

Varieties  Prices  on 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns .  $7.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

Silver  Wyandottes . 

Mixed,  *12  per  100  straight. 

Postpaid.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Order  right - - 

Reference.  You  take  no  chance.  Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Assn. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  63,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 
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from  this  ad. 

Best 

Bank 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Over  a  million  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  since  1917  without  a  dis- 
*  satisfied  customer.  Our  breeding 
flocks  are  carefully  culled  and  kept 
on  free  range,  insuring  big,  husky, 
vigorous  Chicks  that  are  easy  to 
raise.  Interesting  catalog  free. 


Wayne  Poultry  Farms 


W.  J.  BUSS,  Box  103, 
Wooster,  Ohio 


C1iqRIQ/\i  GhTcKSI 


.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

e  World’s  Champion  Egg  Producers.  Big,  strong  chicks 
tn  our,  own  foundation  flock3  representing  7  years  of 

g  regressive  breeding  for 
eavy  egg  production 
and  fine,  large,  sym-| 
metrical  birds.  Buy 
MARION  CHICKS 
and  win.  Also  limited 
number  Barred  Rocks. 
R.  I  Reda.  Brown  Leghorns 
from  fine  utility  Range  stock. 

THEUMAmON  HATCHERY. 
R.  D.  6,  Box  7,  Marion,  0. 

SUPER- QUALITY  CHICKS 

Strickler’s  Tancred-Barron  Large  Type 
ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pens  headed  by  Tancred  285-egg  line  cock¬ 
erels  and  Lady  Storrs  271-egg  line  cocks  and 
i  cockerels,  mated  to  hens  bred  for  extra  heavy 
| egg  production.  Prices:  $18  per  100:  $52  per 
300:  $85  per  500;  S160  per  1000  by  Special 
Delivery  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  100%  Live 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order 
any  week  after  February  15th. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Dinv  rUirEC  Hatched  by  the  best 
D/\D  I  LIIILISliJ  system  of  incubation 
i  i  from  high-class  bred- 

to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  i8c  each;  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  15c  each  Broiler  chicks, 
12c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel-post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


R  A  RV  fHirif Q  that  live,  thrive,  grow,  mature 
l».mu  j  LUlLIVo  and  produce  results.  This  is  the 
verdict  from  hundreds  of  customers  who  swear  by 
Roselawn  Quality  Chicks.  Send  for  prices  today. 

Roselawn  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Dept.  B.,  Ottsrille,  Pa. 


CHICKS,  S.C.W.LEGHORNS.WYCKOFF’S  BEST,  DIRECT 
Also  other  matings.  Selected  breeders,  free  range,  right 
Prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Box  L,  JAMESTOWN,  PA. 


Equalized  valuation:  $3,594,950. 

Number  of  teachers  exclusive  of  special 
teachers:  32. 

Valuation  per  teacher:  $113,000. 

Per  cent.  State  aid:  62. 

Current  expenses  1921-22:  $46,835.70. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  quotas:  $30,038.13. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  buildings:  20%  of 
cost. 

Present  State  aid:  $22,336.13. 

Town:  Rutland. 

Equalized  valuation:  $3,250,030. 

Number  of  teachers  exclusive  of  special 
teachers:  20. 

Valuhtion  per  teacher:  $163,000. 

Per  cent.  State  aid:  46. 

Current  expenses  1921—22:  $29,144.04. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  quotas:  $13,406.26. 

State  aid  under  bill  for  buildings:  15%  of 
cost. 

Present  State  aid:  $11,464.69. 

MADISON  COUNTY  AS  A  WHOLE: 

State  aid  under  new  bill:  $265,443. 

Present  State  aid:  $151,774. 

We  wish  there  were  time  and  space 
to  get  examples  of  how  this  bill  would 
work  in  every  rural  town  in  the  State 
before  you.  We  say  again  for  emphasis, 
taking  every  county  as  a  whole,  school 
taxes  would  be  reduced  if  this  bill  were 
passed  because  of  the  large  State  aid. 
There  will  be  a  comparatively  few  dis¬ 
tricts — which  are  very  rich  and  pay  very 
little  tax — which,  under  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  provision,  would  have  their  taxes 
slight]}'  increased.  Some  of  the  best 
support  of  the  bill  has  come  from  fair- 
minded  people  in  these  districts.  How¬ 
ever,  some  of  those  who  are  making  the 
most  noise  against  this  bill  live  in  these 
rich  districts. 

Are  you  going  to  let  them  get  away 
with  it?  The  passage  of  this  bill  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  great  majority 
of  rural  residents  from  a  financial  stand¬ 
point  and  to  all  posterity  from  an  educa¬ 
tional  standpoint.  Don’t  take  our  word. 
Get  the  facts  from  the  bill  and  then 
WRITE  YOUR  ASSEMBLYMAN 
IMMEDIATELY. 


Best  Quality  Baby  Chicks  from  Select,  Pure  Bred  Stock  mated  for  heavy  egg  production. 


Prices  on 


50 

*7.00 

8.00 


100 

*13.00 

15.00 


300 

*38.00 

44.00 


500 

$62.00 

72.00 


1,000 

*120.00 

140.00 


Varieties 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds,  Anconas . 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff 

Orpingtons.  ...  . 

Mixed  Chicks.  Assorted  Colors . 

Bank  Reference.  Order  right  from  this  Ad  with  full  remittance  in  perfect  safety.  Save  time! 
Booklet  Free.  Also  Eggs  for  hatching.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 


8.50 

6.00 


16.00 

11.00 


47.00 

32.00 


77.00 

52.00 


150.00 

100.00 


GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY, 


BOX  102, 


BUCYRUS,  OHIO 
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SCHWEGLER'S 

THOR-O-BRED 

BABY  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

White,  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas. 
Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
Wyandottes.  12c  and  up. 

97%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  now 
for  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER 

204  Northampton  St.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 

Hatched  from  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

$10.00 
per  100  up 

Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery 
Est.  1906  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


BATTLEFIELD  CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

We  offer  superior  chicks  from  all  popular 
breeds.  Bred  on  free  range  and  prr  duced 
asaresult  of  15  years  careful  breeding  and 
showing.  Have  won  ribbons  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Boston,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  other  leading  shows.  We  have  real 
laiT 


1  will  pleas©  you 
you.  Write  today. 

Member  Inti.  Baby  Chick  Aes’n. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

14  Fairview  Road  Gettysburg-  Pa. 


MARCY  FARMS 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

The  ideal  combination  breed— for 
Show,  Eggs,  Meat.  Marcy  Farms 
birds  won  best  display  1921,  22, 
’23,  at  Mad.  Sq  Garden-made 
highest  records  in  official  laying 
contests.  Largest,  choicest  table 
poultry. 

Order  your  hatching  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  early.  Send  for  free  circular 
Illustrated  catalogue.  5c  stamp. 

MARCY  FARMS 

Box  10  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


1 
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BABY  CHICKS 

Davis  famous  strain  of  heavyfproducing  White  Leghorns. 
During  the  past  16  years  I  have  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
production.  My  chicks  are  hatched  by  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  incubators,  and  quickly  develop  into  prolific 
layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stock  bred  to  250  to 
315  egg  strain.  Quality  chicks  every  time  with  us. 
£  Write  for  prices. 

ARCHER  W.  DAVIS  -  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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Justa”  Day-Old-Chix 

ronw  AI  HEP  because  Well  Bred,  Newtown  Hatched 
ulvUYY  ULDEIv  and  Shipped  Rite.  12  years  Careful 
Breeding  on  one  of  Long  Island's  largest  Plants  enables 
us  to  produce  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chix  of  Real  Merit. 
Prove  it?  Sure!  Write  for  illustrated  Circular,  Prices 
and  full  information.  All  sales  “ON  THE  SQUARE.’’ 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 

Dept.  A  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


mmm 

BEST  AH  THE  WORLD  PURE  BRED. 


We  deliver  only  healthy, 
vigorous  Chicks.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  Brahmas  and  JERSEY 
GIANTS.  Quality  considered,  our  prices  are  lowest. 
Immediate  delivery.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
Send  for  catalog. 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  Box  A-l,  MORRIS  PLAINS,  NEW  JERSEY 


O  W 


R 


have  a 
future 


BABY  CHICKS 

Bred  Right.  Priced  Right.  $10  per  100  and 
up.  White,  Brown  and  Bufl  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  S  C.  Reds,  Black  Spanish,  Black 
Minorcas,  Bu8  Orpingtons.  Free  Catalog. 
The  C.  M.  Lower  Hatchery,  Box  21,  Bryan,  Ohio 

White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

and  eggs  from  high  record  breeders  on  range:  proven 
winter  egg  producers.  Our  chicks  live  and  do  so  at  a 
profit.  Yarmond  Poultry  Farm,  Vanderburg,  N.  J. 


Metal-to-Metal  Does  It 


WRITE  for  the  free  Harness  Book  which  tells  you 
why  Olde-Tan  harness  wears  twice  as  long  as  any 
other  high  grade  harness. 

Every  spot  where  there  is  excessive  wear,  strain  or 
pull  is  protected  by  tough  metal,  shaped  and  fitted  so 
that  rounded  metal  parts  are  adjusted  one  against  the 
other,  thus  taking  away  all  corner  pulls  and  sharp  strains. 
No  patching  or  mending  of  this  harness  because  there 
are  no  places  for  Olde-Tan  Harness  to  wear  out.  When 
you  buy  Olde-Tan  Harness  you  do  away  with  repair  bills. 

There  is  70  year-old  tanning  skill  behind  Olde-Tan 
leather.  Three  generations  of  tanner-manufacturers  have 
supervised  the  production  of  Olde-Tan  Harness,  following 
every  step  through  the  tannery  and  harness  factory  until 
the  harness  is  ready  for  your  horses.  No  wonder  that  it  is 
known  throughout  America  for  its  superior  quality! 

Olde-Tan  Harness  has  every  adjustable  feature— 
yet  few  buckles  are  used.  These  are  placed  only  where 


$ 


convenience  in  putting  on  and  taking  off  the  harness 
is  essential.  No  place  where  there  is  excessive  strain 
or  pull  will  you  find  a  buckle  on  Olde-Tan  harness. 

You  don’t  have  to  worry  about  your  harness,  if  you 
are  sure  about  th  quality  of  the  leather  and  if  it  has 
metal- to-metal  construction.  Olde-Tan  Harness  is  nothing 
radical  or  "new  style”.  We  just  recognize  the  fact  that 
nothing  wears  like  metal.  We  merely  place  metal  against 
metal  to  make  sure  of  longer  wear.  Then,  in  addition 
to  that,  the  finest  leather  that  can  be  tanned  is  used. 

Every  Olde-Tan  Harness  is  sold  under  a  guarantee 
which  protects  you  during  the  entire  life  of  the  harness. 
Make  no  mistake.  Find  out  all  about  Olde-Tan  before 
you  buy  another  set  of  harness.  Write  for  the  free 
Harness  Book  today.  You  may  as  well  have  the  last 
word  in  harness — especially  when  it  costs  no  more  than 
any  other  harness  you  would  buy. 


PutsThisHamess 
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Down  On  Your  Horses 


Write  today  for  Free  Olde-Tan  Metal -to-Metal  Book 
which  tells  you  how  for  only  $7.50  down  you  put  this  Olde- 
Tan  Metal-to-Metal  harness  on  your  horses.  You  will  find 
in  this  book  information  which  any  man  buying  harness 
should  know.  The  Olde-Tan  Harness  book  tellshow  Olde- 
Tan  Leather  is  tanned,  all  the  different  processes  from 


the  raw  hide  through  the  liming  and  washing  pits  into 
the  tanning  drums  and  out  again,  finally  to  be  made  into 
what  leather  experts  declare  is  the  finest  leather  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  world.  Remember,  our  offer  is  to 
send  you  an  Olde-Tan  Harness  absolutely  no  money 
down.  After  the  first  payment  of  $7.50,  you  may  pay  the 
balance  in  easy  monthly  installments. 


Babson  Bros.,  Dept  ao-62 

19th  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Dl 

Please  send  me  free  your  Olde-Tan  Harness  Book  and 
all  about  your  $7.50  down  and  easy  monthly  payment 
offer  on  Olde-Tan  Harness. 

I  am  )  including  $5.70  for 
i  am  not )  lines  and  postage. 

Print  name  and  address  plainly 

My  Name . . . 


My  Address. 


Write 


FREE 


Ask  for  our  free  harness  book.  Get 
your  copy  even  if  you  don’t  expect  to 
buy  harness  right  away.  Learn  about 
how  metal  -  metal  -  construction  —  and 
Olde-Tan  leather  have  doubled  the  life  of  a  harness.  Learn 
why  you  should  buy  a  tanner-manufacturer  harness.  Mail 
coupon  today  and  free  book  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once. 

Babson  Bros. 

Distributor*  ofMtlott c  Cream  Separator *  and  Edison  Phonograph* 


Metal -to -metal  construction.  Metal 
bushing.  Leather  held  tight  without  play 
or  friction.  Note  special  riveted  metal 
extension  in  breeching. 


Never  this  in  metal-to-metal  construc¬ 
tion.  All  pull  strain  and  wear  is  on  metal. 


$1.00  PER  YEAR 


MARCH  1,  1924 
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An  Opportunity  of  a  Generation — By  A  Farm  Parent 


The  Home  Garden,  A  Better  Living  At  Less  Cost 
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The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

Northern  grown,  especially  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
Northern  States.  Every  lot  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  for  Purity, 
Germination  and  Moisture  content  and  sold  direct  to  you  under  our 
famous  10  day-money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee,  subject  to  any  test 
you  choose  to  make. 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

as  per  page  No.  30  of  our  catalog. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Farms  comprise  over  1000  acres,  our  warehouses  400 
feet  in  length  with  capacity  of 

100,000  Bushels 

located  on  our  own  private  tracks  where  we  can  handle  20  cars  daily. 

We  are  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS; 

Dibble’s  D.  B.  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed,  the  best  money  can  buy. 
D.  B.  Alfalfa,  Northwestern  dryland  grown,  absolutely  hardy.  Purity  our  test  99.58%. 
D.  B.  Grimm  or  Everlasting  Alfalfa,  Montana  grown.  Purity  our  test  99.50%. 

D.  B.  Medium  and  Mammoth  Clover  from  the  cold  Northwest,  Purity  our  test  above 
99.50%. 

Dibble’s  Fancy  Alsike,  purest  grade  on  the  market,  Purity  99%. 

D.  B.  Timothy,  average  purity  our  test  99.70%. 

Dibble’s  Timothy  and  Alsike  Natural  Mixture,  average  20%  Alsike,  less  than  1% 
weed  seed.  The  Seeding  bargain  of  the  year  @  $5.00  per  bushel  delivered. 
See  price  list. 

nihhlp’c  Qppr|  Date  Heavyweight,  the  heaviest  and  most  productive  American 
XJIUUUZ  o  uCCU  yjaia  variety,  average  weight  42-45  lbs.,  @  $1.00  per  bushel,  in 

10  bu.  lots  or  over,  delivered  to  your  station,  if  in  our  territory. 

Hikkla’c  QooJ  Pnfn  Best  varieties  Flint  and  Dent  for  crop  or  the  Silo. 
1/ILHJiC  o  DCCU  V/UI 11  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  Gold  Nugget,  Luce’s  Favorite, 

Drought  Proof,  Learning  Early  Yellow  Dent,  Big  Red  Dent,  Mammoth  White 
Dent  and  White  Cap,  average  germination,  our  tests  90%  or  above. 

Good  Seed  Corn  is  scarce  this  year.  Demand  germination  and  moisture  tests.  Our 
stocks  of  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Vetch,  Rape,  Millets  and  miscellaneous 
Farm  and  Grass  seeds  are  now  complete  and  suited  to  Northern  conditions. 

Hikklo’c  Qaa/1  PnfafAAC  Best  14  varieties  by  test  for  the  Northern  States. 
LUUUie  oeeu  r  UldlUCb  Dibble’s  Certified  Russets,  Certified  Irish  Cobblers, 

Certified  Green  Mountain  Raleighs,  Carmans,  Rurals,  Gold  Coins,  Early  Ohios, 
Rose,  Queens,  Hebrons,  Manistees  and  Spaulding  Rose  are  grown  from  selected 
stock  Seed  on  soils  especially  adapted  to  each  variety.  Most  reasonably  priced  in 
any  quantity  from  barrels  to  car  loads. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  you  by  return  maiL- 

DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED  CATALOG,  the  leading  Farm 

Seed  Book  of  the  year,  10  samples  of  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds 
and  Dibble’s  Special  Price  list  quoting  Freight 
Prepaid  Prices  FREE.  Write  right  now.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Box  A 
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An  Opportunity  of  A  Generation 

Bill  Would  Bring  Better  Schools  and  Lower  Taxes  to  All  Rural  Communities 


TO  many  who  have  had  erroneous  informa¬ 
tion,  as  to  the  effect  on  taxes  should  the 
proposed  New  York  Rural  School  Law 
pass,  these  definite  figures  that  have  been 
worked  out  showing  how  the  bill  will  operate  in 
six  towns  of  Tompkins  County  will  be  startling. 
Some  have  feared  the  bill,  thinking  it  will  increase 
taxes.  This  is  not  a  logical  conclusion  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  bill  as  now  amended  will 
bring  to  the  54  rural  counties  of  the  State  two  and 
a  half  times  as  much  State  money  as  they  have 
ever  had  before,  or  $20,000,000  a  year,  instead  of 
$8,000,000. 

N.  B.  Royce,  a  prominent  citizen 

of  Tompkins  County,  has  submitted  . . 

the  following  convincing  figures  as  to 
the  effects  on  taxes  in  six  towns  of  that 
county  if  the  bill  as  now  amended 
becomes  a  law. 

For  the  districts  of  Enfield  last 
year  the  lowest  tax  rate  was  $6.50  per 
thousand,  while  the  highest  was 
$22.88  per  thousand.  IN  ONLY 
THREE  DISTRICTS  WERE  THE 
RATES  LESS  THAN  $10  PER 
THOUSAND.  UNDER  THE  PRO¬ 
POSED  LAW  THE  RATE  WOULD 
BE  $1.44  PER  THOUSAND  ON 
THE  ASSESSED  VALUATION. 

The  tax  rates  for  Newfield  last  year 
ranged  from  $4  per  thousand  to  $20 
per  thousand.  Most  of  the  districts 
paid  over  $10  a  thousand.  Under  the 
proposed  law,  the  rate  for  the  town 
would  be  $1.31  per  thousand  on  the 
assessed  valuation. 

Ulysses  rates  last  year  ranged  from 
nothing  in  one  district  to  $22.50  per 
thousand  in  another,  a  fair  sample  of 
the  injustice  of  the  operation'  of  the 
present  system.  One  district  paid  $4, 
another  $4.40,  and  another  $5  per 
thousand.  Three-sevenths  of  the 
j  districts  paid  $9  or  more  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Under  the  proposed  law  the  rate  would  be 
8-51  per  thousand  on  the  assessed  valuation. 

For  the  districts  of  Dryden  last  year  the  average 
tax  rate  was  $9.28  per  thousand.  Under  the  pro¬ 
posed  law  the  rate  would  be  $7.40  per  thousand. 
For  the  districts  of  Caroline  last  year  the  average 
|  rate  was  $10.65  per  thousand.  Under  the  bill  the 
rate  would  be  $6.45. 

The  total  State  aid  to  accrue  to  six  townships 
w°uld  be  $142,287,  or  an  average  of  $23,714  per 
township.  These  figures  were  prepared  from  the 
!  annual  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1923,  as  recorded  in  the  Tompkins  County 
derk’s  office  by  applying  those  sections  of  the  bill 
(1309  to  1313)  outlining  the  method  of  determin- 
lng  State  aid  to  community  districts. 

In  another  group  of  districts  centering  at  Mc¬ 
Kean,  near  the  Cortland  County  line  in  Tompkins 
,  j°unty,  seven  districts  would  get  an  increase 
°1  $3,607  per  year  over  what  they  have  had.  One 
of  the  districts  whose  equalized  valuation  is 
596,445,  last  year  received  $447,  or  41%  of  its 
current  expenses  from  the  State.  Under  the 
odl  this  district  would  get  $754,  or  70%  of  its 
expenses. 


By  A  FARM  PARENT 

$56,949,  last  year  received  $529  from  the  State. 
Under  the  bill  it  would  receive  $847,  or  81%  of  its 
current  expenses. 

The  McLean  district,  the  center  of  this  group 
employing  four  teachers  in  a  junior  high  school, 
equalized  valuation  $290,136,  last  year  received 
$2,689,  or  41%  of  its  current  expenses.  Under  the 
bill  it  would  get  $6,502,  or  75%  of  its  current  ex¬ 
penses.  If  the  bill  does  not  pass,  this  district, 
already  very  heavily  taxed,  will  have,  because  of 
certain  conditions,  a  much  heavier  tax.  It  will  be 


opponents  of  this  bill  have  not  read  the  amended 
bill,  or  else  choose  to  misinterpret  it.  It  is  in  as 
clear,  or  clearer,  English  as  the  average  insurance 
policy,  deed,  mortgage  or  automobile  license, 
almost  as  clear  as  the  average  notice  for  a  school 
meeting.  It  has  come  to  be  the  accepted  form  of 
discussion  for  the  opposition  to  admit  that  the  new 
bill  does  not  enforce  consolidation  of  schools,  or 
close  any  schools,  then  to  devote  an  hour  or  so  to 
denunciation  of  consolidation  and  its  attendant 
evils.  Let  us  stick  to  the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  time  has  come  to  drop  bluster  and  denunci¬ 
ation  and  to  look  at.  real  facts  and  figures.  In  our 
desire  to  find  fault  with  the  proposed 
—  -  law  some  of  us  have  lost  sight  of  the 

fact  that  for  generations  the  State 
has  not  done  its  duty  by  the  rural 
population.  We  have  even  forgotten 
to  give  education  the  important  place 
it  deserves  as  a  factor  in  preserving 
the  safety  of  the  State,  of  the  courts, 
the  militia,  or  the  nation.  Education 
is  a  fundamental  need.  The  ninth 
article  of  the  State  Constitution  and 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  State  edu¬ 
cation  law  reads:  “The  Legislature 
shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  a  system  of  free  common 
schools  wherein  ALL  the  children  of 
the  State  shall  be  educated.” 

So  (far  all  have  not  been  educated 
equally.  The  rural  children  have  been 
discriminated  against.  City  legisla¬ 
tors  are  acutely  aware  of  this  fact, 
also  of  the  fact  that  if  rural  people 
demand  their  share  of  State  support 
it  MUST  be  given  to  them.  The 
$12,000,000  extra  support ‘asked  for 
will  not  equal  the  support  that  has  all 
along  been  given  the  larger  cities. 
Even  so,  it  will, .  however,  approxi¬ 
mate  that  given  the  smaller  cities  and 

. .  .  — ■■■■ — .  i  larger  towns.  It  does  not  take  into 

consideration  the  fact  that  rural  edu- 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  every  district  in  this  cation  costs  more  proportionately  because  of 
group  to  have  this  law  passed,  and  it  is  a  typical  the  isolation.  Where  in  the  cities  the  average 
group  of  districts  of  the  better  sort.  Poorer  cost  per  pupil  has  been  around  $60,  in  coun- 
districts  get  even  a  larger  share  of  State  aid,  up  to  try  schools  it  has  ranged  from  $100  to  $300 
90%  of  the  current  expenses  for  those  whose  valu-  each  and  even  to  $800  per  pupil.  The  farmers 
ation  is  as  low  as  $30,000.  And  some  districts  have  for  generations  made  up  for  this  double  injus- 
in  this  State  have  but  $20,000  taxable  valuation  ticeof  curtailed  State  support  and  of  added  expense 
in  their  territory..  due  to  isolation  by  carrying  a  too-heavy  burden  of 

The  examples  given  above  cover  all  sorts  of  dis-  taxes.  Now  that  the  cities  have  been  willing  to  cor- 
tricts,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  the  wealthy  as  rect  this,  one  of  the  least  understandable  develop- 
well  as  the  poorer.  CAN  FARM  PEOPLE  AF-,  ments  of  the  century  is  that  some  rural  people  are 
FORD  TO  LET  PREJUDICE  LEAD  THEM  afraid  to  accept  what  has  been  their  due  all 


An  Appeal  to  Reason 

IN  all  the  material  that  has  been  written  for  and  against  the 
Downing-Porter  School  Bill,  we  have  seen  no  fairer  statement 
than  the  appeal  to  reason  in  the  article  on  this  page,  written  by 
a  farm  woman  in  Central  New  York.  This  woman,  by  the  way, 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one,  but  she  is 
a  farm  parent  living  in  a  country  district.  Incidentally,  she 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  bill  and  knows  what  she  is 
talking  about. 

We  consider  it  nothing  less  than  a  great  tragedy  to  the  farm 
people  of  New  York  that  they  should  let  this  opportunity  go  by 
to  reduce  their  school  taxes,  in  many  cases  more  than  half,  and 
to  pass  up  an  opportunity  for  better  educational  advantages  to 
their  children  and  their  children’s  children.  It  is  an  opportunity 
of  a  generation,  an  opportunity  that  will  not  come  again,  for 
already  city  folks  are  bringing  pressure  on  their  legislators  against 
the  large  features  of  State-aid  to  rural  sections  in  this  bill. 

Read  this  article  which  so  fairly  sets  forth  the  facts  and  proves 
them  by  examples  repeated  over  and  over,  and  then  write  your 
assemblyman. — The  EDITORS. 


INTO  FAILURE  TO  LOOK  INTO  THIS 
MATTER?  Can  we  afford  on  a  dollar  and 
cents  basis  only,  not  to  do  our  best  to  work 


along. 

Right  here  is  a  big  point  for  rural  people  to  con¬ 
sider.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  city 


hard  for  the  immediate  passage  of  this  bill?  legislators  WERE  willing  to  grant  rural  education 


All  districts  will  be  allowed  to  continue  their 
one-room  schools  as  at  present  if  a  majority  of  the 
voters  so  desire.  No  matter  how  many  or  who 
dispute  it,  this  is  the  fact  as  determined  by  a  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  itself  Surely  there  must  be  some 


its  just  share  of  support  rather  than  to  say  they 
ARE  willing.  It  is  rumored  that  the  people  of 
New  York  and  other  cities,  while  conceding  the 
justice,  privately  do  not  care  to  increase  their 
taxes  for  our  benefit.  But  with  the  State  Federa- 
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way  to  settle  the  contradictory  statements  made  tion  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  State  Teachers’  Asso- 
about  the  bill.  Two  people  may  still  arrive  at  the  ciation,  the  District  Superintendents’  Association, 
same  understanding  of  the  same  statement  made  and  all  the  leading  farm  organizations  backing  it, 
A  ..  in  the  same  language  if  they  will  but  read  that  it  must  be  passed,  UNLESS  the  unorganized  farm 

Another  district  with  an  equalized  valuation  of  statement.  The  trouble  is  the  noise-makers  and  ( Continued,  on  page  211) 


American  Agriculturist,  March  1, 1934 
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Albert  Manning 

IN  the  years  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
discuss  with  you  the  perplexing  problems  of 
farm  affairs,  no  sadder  task  "has  come  to  my  hand 
than  to  have  to  record  the  passing  of  your  friend 
and  my  friend,  Albert  Manning.  Probably  no 
man  in  the  East  was  better  known  among  farm 
people  or  more  beloved. 

Mr.  Manning  was  first  of  all  a  farmer,  with  all 
of  that  calm,  philosophical  outlook  on  men  and 
affairs  that  seems  to  come  to  many  men  who  have 
had  long  association  with  the  soil.  Because  he 
was  a  farmer,  he  knew  the  burden  farmers  have 
to  carry,  and  early  in  life  a  vision  came  to  him  of  a 
New  Day  in  agriculture  and  a  way  by  which 
farmers  themselves  through  cooperation  might 
bring  that  New  Day  to  pass.  From  the  time  that 
he  conceived  his  vision  of  farm  organization  to 
his  death,  that  vision  never  faded.  If  he  ever 
grew  tired  or  discouraged  in  all  the  long  years,  of 
work  and  sacrifice  to  make  that  vision  a  reality 
for  his  brother  farmers,  no  one  ever  knew  it. 

Probably  more  than  any  other  man  Mr. 
Manning  should  have  the  credit  for  being  the 
founder  of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  When  men 
said  that  farmers  could  not  stick  together,  Mr. 
Manning  said  that  they  could,  and  he  believed  it 
so  thoroughly  that  he  neglected  his  own  work 
and  paid  his  own  expenses  to  help  organize 
dairymen  in  Orange  County  and  later,  as  the 
movement  grew,  throughout  the  entire  territory. 

All  of  the  weary  time  from  1907,  when  the 
League  was  organized,  until  1916,  he  kept  his 
faith,  while  the  members  joined  a  few  at  a  time 
until  the  great  strike  started  in  1916.  Then  it 
was  his  privilege  to  see  the  League  grow  in  leaps 
and  bounds  from  13,000  half-hearted,  discouraged 
dairymen  to  over  100,000  members  imbued  with 
a  resistless  spirit  of  determination. 

Mr.  Manning  was  the  League’s  first  and  only 
secretary  • 

NeVer  will  I  forget  early  in  1917,  shortly  after 
the  first  great  strike,  when  he  came  to  Ithaca  . to 
ask  me  to  come  to  New  York  to  work  with  him 
in  the  League.  At  first  I  refused;  I  did  not  want 
to  go  to  New  York,  nor  did  I  want  to  leave  the 
work  I  was  doing.  But  finally  I  came,  because  I 
had  faith  in  Albert  Manning,  and  in  all  the 
nearly  five  years  that  I  worked  at  his  shoulder, 
I  never  lost  that  faith.  Honorable  in  small  as 
well  as  in  large  things,  philosophical,  humorous, 
courageous,  he  was  always  to  be  depended  upon, 
always  a  friend,  always  a  man. 

No  farmer  ever  worked  harder  on  the  farm  than 
Mr.  Manning  worked  for  farmers  in  the  office. 
Nothing  was  too  hard  for  him  to  attempt  if  he 
thought  it  would  advance  his  ideal  of  a  New  Day 
upon  the  farm.  During  the  strike  of  1919,  when 
many  farmers  were  not  sticking  and  when,  un¬ 
organized  milk  was  being  poured  into  New  York, 
when  all  we  had  worked  for  seemed  to  be  lost. 


Albert  Manning  kept  smiling,  and  in  his  steadfast¬ 
ness  and  absolute  belief  in  farmers  and  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  right,  we  all  found  new 
courage. 

In  addition  to  his  great  work  with  the  League, 
he  always  found  time* to  be  a  good  Granger.  So 
good,  in  fact,  that  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  that 
Order  elected  him  State  Master,  where  he  served 
until  his  last  illness. 

Mr.  Manning  was  also  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organiza¬ 
tions,  and  was  taken  ill  while  attending  one  of  the 
Conference  Board  meetings.  I  was  with  him  at 
Albany  at  the  meeting  only  a  few  short  weeks  ago 
when  he  came  into  the  meeting  shaking  with  a 
chill.  After  a  little  while,  he  said:  “I  don’t 
want  any  of  you  men  to  think  that  I  am  sick. 
I  never  felt  better  in  my  life.’'  That  remark 
showed  the  courage  and  unselfishness  of  the  man. 

More  than  any  one  that  I  have  ever  known, 
Mr.  Manning  was  too  busy  thinking  of  others  and 
what  he  might  do  for  them  to  think  of  himself. 
He  came  from  a  long  lived  race  but  he  died  at  the 
early  age  of  sixty.  Had  he  thought  less  of  others 
and  more  of  himself,  he  could  still  be  working, 
living  and  getting  some  enjoyment  from  life  at 
his  farm  at  Otisville. 

As  truly  as  any  man  ever  did,  Albert  Manning 
died  for  a  great  cause.  For  twenty  years  he 
worked  early  and  late  as  a  leader  through  this 
great  critical  period  of  agriculture  and  gave 
unstintingly  of  himself,  his  time  and  his  energy; 
and  for  nearly  twenty  years  he  received  in  return 
misunderstanding,  criticism  and  the  abuse  com¬ 
mon  to  those  who  attempt  to  follow  a  vision 
through  new  trails. 

To  those  of  you  who  knew  and  loved  Mr. 
Manning,  and  I  know  that  this  number  is  legion, 
I  leave  the  hope  that  his  death  may  help  farmers 
to  forget  the  hatreds  which  seem  to  be  increasing 
among  us  at  present  and  to  consecrate  us  all  anew 
to  Albert  Manning’s  great  ideal  that  all  his 
brother  farmers  might  work  and  live  together  in 
sympathy,  understanding  and  cooperation. 

E.  R.  Eastman. 


Grange  Elects  School  Bill  Supporter 

NO  better  evidence  of  how  sentiment  is  chang¬ 
ing  toward  the  Downing-Porter  Rural 
School  Bill  can  be  given  than  the  fact  that  S.  L. 
Strivings  was  elected  Master  of  the  New  \ork 
State  Grange  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Buffalo  the 
other  day.  Mr.  Strivings  is  a  strong  and  fearless 
supporter  of  the  Rural  School  Bill.  His  chief 


Albert  Manning 


opponent  for  the  mastership  bitterly  opposed  the 
bill  and  received  only  a  few  scattered  votes  from 
the  large  convention. 

Does  it  seem  possible  that  a  man  like  Master  \ 
Strivings  would,  after  a  lifetime  of  service  for  .| 
farmers  and  farming,  wilfully  mislead  them  on  a 
great  issue  of  this  kind?  The  overwhelming 
vote  his  brother  and  sister  Grangers  gave  him 
at  Buffalo  is  the  answer.  When  men  like  Striv¬ 
ings  stand  up  and  in  the  face  of  prejudice  and 
misunderstanding  clearly  state  their  belief  in 
these  fundamental  principles  for  the  schools  and 
that  the  passage  of  the  school  bill  will  mean  better 
schools  and  lower  taxes  for  farm  people,  then  men 
begin  to  do  real  thinking. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  unless  this  thinking 
results  in  immediate  petitions  and  letters  to 
Assemblymen  in  Albany,  the  bill  will  likely  be 
defeated,  for  these  Assemblymen  have  heard 
loud  noise  from  a  comparatively  few,  and  some  of 
them  at  least  believe  that  .this  few  stand  for  the 
majority. 

In  making  a  study  of  the  leading  policies  of 
American  Agriculturist  for  more  than  eighty 
years  that  it  has  been  fighting  for  a  square  deal 
for  the  American  farmer  and  in  looking  back  to 
see  how  those  policies  later  worked  out,  we  cannot 
find  a  single  instance  when  it  has  been  on  the 
wrong  side  of  a  vital  problem  concerning  the 
farmer’s  welfare.  With  this  in  mind,  we  are 
saying  to  you  with  all  the  strength  that  we  can 
put  into  the  English  language,  that  we  firmly  and 
sincerely  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  proposed  ; 
Downing-Porter  Rural  School  Bill  will  bring  you 
better  schools  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
much  lower  school  taxes;  so  we  urge  you  to  study 
the  facts,  and  write  your  Assemblymen  immedi¬ 
ately.  NO  MORE  IMPORTANT  ISSUE  WILL 
COME  AGAIN  FOR  DECISION  IN  THIS 
GENERATION. 


Abolish  the  Property  Tax 

AX  experts  agree  that  the  principle  of  tax  on 
PROPERTY  instead  of  INCOME  is  eco¬ 
nomically  wrong.  Tax  experts  say  that  this  is 
about  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  direct 
tax  on  property  prevails.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
New  York  State  is  now  contemplating  reducing 
the  income  taxes  without  giving  the  farmers  any 
relief  from  their  ruinous  property  taxes. 

State,  county,  town  and  city  government  ex¬ 
penses  are  constantly  increasing.  If  income  taxes 
are  lowered,  who,  think  you,  will  hold  the  bag? 
Answer:  The  farmer.  Why?  Answer:  Because 
other  classes  wall  not  stand  for  it,  and  taxes  must 
be  paid  by  someone,  somehow.  One  farmer 
writes :  “  If  property  taxes. are  reduced,  how  about 
the  rich  property  owners  in  the  cities?”  To 
which,  we  answer:  Property  in  the  cities  pays  big 
rents.  Rent  is  income.  If  such  property  does  not 
pay  an  income,  it  should  not  be  taxed.  Farm 
property  does  not  return  an  income  of  any  size, 
therefore  the  answer  is,  keep  up  the  income  taxes 
and  lower  the  property  taxes,  and  everybody  both 
in  the  country  and  in  the  city  will  pay  his  proper 
share  of  the  taxes. 

No  matter  what  happens  this  year  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  American  Agriculturist  is  in  this  fight 
to  stay,  if  it  takes  ten  years.  We  know  you  are 
with  uks,  for  you  cannot  be  a  farmer  and  feel  other¬ 
wise.  But  mere  passive  agreement  “butters  no 
parsnips”  and  there  should  be  at  least  100,000 
Eastern  farmers  to  join  our  army  for  economy  m 
government  and  for  tax  reduction.  With  such 
an  army  back  of  us,  we  can  make  your  wishes 
count.  Therefore,  before  laying  down  this  paper, 
will  you  not  sign  the  petition  on  the  opposite  page 
and  get  your  neighbors  to  sign  it,  and  send  it  to 
us  immediately.  It  will  cost  you  nothing.  It  may 
do  you  some  good.  Blank  petitions  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  upon  request. 

DO  IT  NOW! 


Cooperation,  like  charity,  must  begin  at  home 
if  it  is  to  be  permanently  effective. 

Men’s  prosperity  is  in  their  own  hands  and  no 
form  of  government  is  of  the  least  use. — Ruskm- 
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A  Living  From  My  Garden 

Everything  From  Hotbeds  to  Late  Tomatoes 


WHEN  I  made  up  my  mind  I  wanted  a  hot¬ 
bed,  I  had  no  idea  how  it  was  to  be  made, 
except  that  it  consisted  of  a  frame  with  a 
sash  over  it.  I  got  some  books  and  sent 
for  some  government  bulletins.  The  books  and  bulletins 
told  me  to  put  eighteen  inches  of  horse  manure  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bed.  No  one  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  manure  must  be  fresh  manure. 

The  first  bed  I  made  would  not  heat  be¬ 
cause  the  manure  was  too  old.  I  dug  it  all 
out  and  tried  it  over  again  with  perfectly 
fresh  manure.  My  hotbed  soon  got  hot 
enough.  The  place  I  had  was  exposed  a 
good  deal  to  the  wind,  and  I  soon  found 
that:  eighteen  inches  of  manure  did  not 
keep  the  bed  hot  long  enough,  if  I  made 
the  bed  early  in  February.  I  put  in  two 
feet,  two  and  a  half  feet,  and  finally  three 
feet.  I  sooh  discovered  the  more  the  better 
if  it  was  tramped  down  solid  enough. 

One  of  my  beds  was  a  failure  because 
the  water  got  in.  The  ground  was  a  com¬ 
pact  clay  and  I  remedied  the  matter  by 
putting  in  drain  tile  that  would  carry  off 
any  water  that  might  get  in.  Where  the 
subsoil  is  sand  or  gravel  the  tile  is  not 
necessary.  If  I  made  a  mistake  I  lost 
money  and  that  put  me  to  thinking. 

I  kept  on  starting  my  hotbeds  earlier 
every  year  until  I  started  the  first  one  in 
January.  There  came  a  big  snow-storm 
when  the  plants  were  well  up.  As  the 
storm  approached  I  put  on  the  mats  and 
covered  the  entire  bed  and  heaped  it 
around  with  sheaves  of  corn  fodder  and  left 
the  bed  alone  for  three  days— as  long  as 
the  storm  lasted.  I  was  uneasy  about  mold, 
but  when  the  sun  began  to  shine  again  I 
raked  off  the  snow  and  removed  the  cover¬ 
ing.  The  plants  were  all  right.  I  had  heated 
the  beds  all  around  with  earth,  but  where 
the  sash  was  laid  on  there  would  be  some¬ 
times  a  small  crack  between  the  sash  and 
the  place  where  it  rested.  One  morning 
when  I  took  the  covering  off  the  bed  there 
was  a  small  path  through  one  of  them  about 
two  inches  wide.  Every  plant  in  the  path 
was  frozen.  After  that  I  looked  out  for 
cracks  in  cold  weather.  I  had  some  trouble 
with  little  grayish,  blackish  lice  at  first,  for 
I  did  not  know  then  that  tobacco  water  or 
tobacco  dust  would  control  them. 

Mornings  and  evenings  and  sometimes 
noon  found  me  at  those  hotbeds.  They 
took  care.  If  the  sun  began  to  shine  the 
sash  had  to  be  raised  and  the  bed  ventilated. 

The  temperature  inside  the  hotbed,  under 
sunshine,  will  jump  ten  degrees  in  a  jiffy. 

I  had  to  learn  how  to  water  them  too.  If 
I  watered  too  much  the  plants  would  grow 
up  slender  and  fall  over — damp  down .  The 
more  I  worked  with  them  the  better  I  liked 
them,  until  I  began  to  imagine  those  baby 
plants  could  hear  me  coming.  When  those 
little  brown  seeds  began  to  germinate,  I  felt  as 
if  I  was  present  at  the  beginning  of  Creation. 

If  you  want  to  raise  early  vegetable 
plants  and  flowers  in  a  small  way,  a  hotbed 
is  much  cheaper  to  install  than  a  small 
greenhouse.  After  the  horse  manure  is 
properly  placed  it  will  heat  itself  until  the 
heat  is  no  longer  needed.  There  is  not 
better  recreation  for  a  man  who  works 
indoors  or  outdoors  either.  Every  hour  at 
the  hotbed  I  found  interesting.  I  have 
known  men  to  neglect  their  business  to 
to  play  billiards.  A  billiard  ball  would 
have  to  shine  a  good  deal  more  than  it  does 
before  I  would  neglect  a  hotbed  for  it. 


to  transplant,  the  tomato  plant  will  be  as  thick  as  my 
finger  and  eight  to  ten  inches  tall  with  a  blossom  on 
the  end.  I  soak  the  ground  in  the  can  and  slip  out  the 
plant,  dirt  and  all,  and  transplant  it  that  way,  and  it 
hardly  knows  it  has  been  set  out.  The  first  blossom  will 
fall  off  but  another  takes  its  place  almost  immediately. 


Early  and  Late  Tomatoes 

WHEN  I  want  early  tomatoes,  I  use 
Earliana  or  June  Pink  or  Bonny 
Best.  I  start  the  plants  in  January.  I  put 
three  feet  of  horse  manure  in  the  hotbed 
and  tramp  it  down  solid.  At  night  I  cover 
the  hotbed  with  a  heavy  mat  made  out  of 
an  old  piece  of  carpet.  When  the  plants 
are  about  three  inches  high,  I  melt  the 
top  off  of  an  old  tomato  can  or  any  old  can, 
and  punch  two  or  three  holes  in  the  bottom, 
and  after  filling  the  can  set  in  the  plant, 
replacing  it  in  the  hotbed. 

By  the  time  the  weather  is  warm  enough 


If  you  believe  in  tax  reduction  sign  the  'petition  below,  get  your  neighbor 
to  sign  it,  and  send  it  IMMEDIATELY  to  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 


TO  THE  GOVERNOR,  THE  LEGIS¬ 
LATURE,  AND  TO  EVERY  OTHER 
PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  IN  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  TOWN  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  IN  NEW  YORK,  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

WHEREAS,  first,  taxation  has  increased  in  this 
nation  more  than  four  times  since  1913,  and  in  our 
State  and  local  governments  more  than  three  and  a  half 
times,  and 

WHEREAS,  second,  this  burden  of  taxation,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  State  and  local  governments,  falls  heaviest 
and  directly  on  farmers  and  farm  property,  amounting 
to  16.6%  of  the  farmer’s  income  in  1922,  stopping  agri¬ 
cultural  prosperity  and  fast  becoming  absolutely 
insupportable,  and 

WHEREAS,  third,  the  general  basis  of  taxation  is 
INCOME  and  not  PROPERTY,  and 

WHEREAS,  fourth,  our  national,  State  and  local 
governments  have  made  little  real  progress  in  cutting 
out  unnecessary  officers,  government  departments  and 
appropriation  bills  since  the  end  of  the  World  War, 
therefore  be  it  hereby 


RESOLVED:  First,  that  we,  the  undersigned,  are 
unalterably  OPPOSED  TO  THE  EXTENSION  AT  PRES¬ 
ENT  OF  ALL  NATIONAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  ACTIVITIES. 


I  have  taken  ripe  tomatoes  from  my  garden  as  early 
as  the  seventeenth  day  of  July,  while  the  grocery  man 
was  charging  twenty  cents  per  pound  for  them. 

I  sow  the  seed  for  my  main  crop  early  in  February. 
HI  want  extra  fine  tomatoes,  I  prune  the  vines,  and  as 
they  begin  to  ripen  I  remove  some  of  the  lower  leaves. 

At  the  axil  of  every  leaf  stem  a  “sucker” 
will  start.  I  break  it  out  and  tie  the  main 
stem  to  a  stake  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 
There  is  neither  tax  nor  rent  on  sky  and 
sunlight  and  the  higher  the  vines  grow  the 
finer  are  the  tomatoes.  I  usually  set  two 
plants  to  a  stake,  an  early  and  a  late 
variety,  the  blossoms  cross  pollenize  and 
that  seems  to  make  the  tomatoes  all  the 
finer.  I  have  made  the  rows  as  close  as 
three  feet  and  the  stakes  in  the  row  as  close 
as  two  feet,  and  set  a  row  of  cabbage  in 
between,  and  I  had  tomatoes  and  cabbage 
of  the  best  kind,  by  using  heavy  mulch  on 
top  of  the  ground. 

For  late  tomatoes  I  sow  the  seed  in  the 
open  ground  about  the  middle  of  May. 
This  year  I  made  a  seed  bed  against  the 
East  side  of  the  house.  The  plants  had 
two  frosts  and  some  of  them  were  killed 
but  plenty  were  left  for  myself  and  my 
neighbors.  Some  of  the  plants  I  left  in  the 
bed  and  staked  them  up.  They  have 
grown  beyond  the  end  of  the  stake  and  I 
am  tying  them  to  the  clothesline.  Usually 
I  set  these  plants  out  when  they  are  about 
six  inches  high,  mulch  them,  and  let  them 
grow  in  their  own  way.  By  the  time  the 
frost  comes  the  tomatoes  will  be  white  at 
the  blossom  end.  I  pull  up  the  vine  care¬ 
fully  with  the  tomatoes.  Some  of  the 
biggest  ones  I  pull  off  and  lay  in  the  hot¬ 
bed  blossom  end  up  and  put  on  the  sash. 
The  others  I  hang  up,  vine  and  all,  in  my 
cellar.  The  tomatoes  will  ripen  on  the 
vine  there  if  the  cellar  is  not  too  damp  and 
has  a  temperature  between  fifty  and  sixty 
degrees.  In  this  way  I  have  ripe  tomatoes 
nice  and  fresh  for  Thanksgiving,  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s.  I  picked  off  the  last  ripe 
one  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  January. 
I  find  the  Ponderosa  Tomato  the  best  one 
for  hanging  up  in  the  cellar  for  the  reason 
that  they  will  not  drop  off  the  vines  as 
easily  as  most  other  varieties. 


Second,  that  all  of  our  national  and  local  officers 
should  give  immediate  attention  to  THE  GRAVE 
NECESSITY  OF  LARGE  REDUCTIONS  IN  ALL  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  EXPENDITURES,  to  the  reduction  of 
government  personnel,  to  combining  and  simplifying 
government  departments  and  activities,  to  the  need  of 
short  legislative  sessions,  to  smaller  expense  accounts 
for  public  officials,  to  passing  fewer  laws,  and  in  short, 
to  the  necessity  for  practicing  the  same  economy  in 
public  affairs  that  farmers  are  constantly  obliged  to 
practice  in  the  production  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Third,  that  we  as  farmers  are  not  interested  in 
credit  or  any  other  unsound  farm  relief  legislation, 
BUT  IN  TAX  REDUCTION. 

Fourth,  that  taxation,  both  State  and  national,  be 
maintained  on  all  luxuries,  as  for  example,  chewing 
gum,  tobacco,  motion  pictures,  etc. 


Fifth,  that  tax  reduction  be  made  TO  ABOLISH 
DIRECT  PROPERTY  TAX.  A  REDUCTION  OF  IN¬ 
COME  TAXES  IS  NOT  SATISFACTORY.  The  farmers 
income  is  from  his  property  holdings  and  therefore  his 
assessed  valuation,  particularly  on  paper,  is  high. 
The  reduction  of  income  taxes,  while  government  ex¬ 
penditures  are  still  so  high,  will  inevitably  result  in 
greater  taxes  on  property,  chiefly  FARM  REAL  ESTATE. 
Signed  eventually  by  100,000  farmers. 


Name  (write  plainly) 


Address . 


( Paste  blank  paper  to  this  petition  for  additional  names.) 


Egg  Plant,  Endive,  Turnips  and 
Rhubarb 

A  FTER  the  first  frost  I  gathered  the 
-UA.  egg  plant,  wrapped  them  in  paper 
and  placed  them  in  a  potato  crate  and  put 
them  in  the  cellar.  They  kept  there  till 
Christmas.  When  it  was  too  cold  for 
endive  to  remain  out  of  doors,  I  tied  it  up 
in  the  usual  way,  packed  it  rather  loose  in 
a  crate  and  put  it  beside  the  egg  plant. 
In  a  few  weeks  it  blanched  and  kept  for  me 
there  till  the  Holidays.  I  made  a  garden 
bed  in  one  corner  of  the  cellar  about  six 
feet  square,  with  soil  about  four  inches 
deep.  In  this  bed  I  set  out  endive  that  was 
fully  grown,  watered  the  roots  carefully 
but  not  the  tops.  Then  I  covered  the 
endive  with  newspaper;  it  started  to  grow 
and  blanched  beautifully.  It  kept  nice 
and  fresh  as  long  as  there  was  any  of  it. 
When  the  endive  was  gone  I  set  turnips  in 
the  ground  and  after  they  began  to  sprout, 
I  covered  them  with  the  newspaper.  The 
tops  blanched  as  they  grew  and  they  were 
as  good  as  the  endive. 

I  dug  some  rhubarb  roots  out  of  my 
garden  with  quite  a  bit  of  soil  sticking  to 
them.  I  laid  them  outside  until  the  ground 
around  the  roots  froze.  Then  I  put  them 
in  my  cellar  and  covered  them  deep  in 
sand.  The  rhubarb  began  to  grow  and  put 
forth  long  stems,  but  the  leaf  at  the  end  of 
the  stem  did  not  develop.  In  February  I 
had  Rhubarb;  it  was  very  tender  and  quite 
good,  but  not  very  solid. 

Celery 

THE  first  time  I  tasted  celery,  I  didn't 
like  it.  It  was  tough  and  stringy  and 
brackish  in  flavor.  I  raised  some  in  my 
( Continued  on  page  212) 
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Four  Good  Ones  at  Atamannsit  Farms,  E.  Falmouth,  Mass. 

All  the  Guernseys 

at  Atamannsit  Farms 


receive  a  good  amount  of  Diamond  Corn  Gluten 
Meal  in  their  grain  ration  every  day.  Their  owner, 
who  considers  his  dairy  farm  a  business  enter¬ 
prise  that  must  pay  for  itself,  realizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  using  the  feed  that  supplies  more 
milk-making  protein  per  dollar  than  any  other 
feed  on  the  market.  He  feeds  Diamond  because 
he  wants  a  lot  of  milk,  economically  produced, 

So  far  he  has  had  these  results: 

Every  A.  R.  cow  in  the  herd  has  done  better 
than  500  lbs.  butter  fat  in  1  year. 

In  1923  twenty -one  cows  averaged  630 '"lbs. 
butter  fat  each. 

La  Noce’s  May  Rose,  one  of  the  great  ones, 
produced  18,119.9  lbs.  milk,  932.84  lbs.  fat  in 
one  year  and  is  the  new  World’s  Champion 
Guernsey,  Class  D. 

Whether  your  cows  are  grades  or  purebreds, 
you  can  realize  profits  by  the  regular  feeding  of 
Diamond. 


40%  Protein 


IN 

EVERY  LIVE  DEALER'S  STOCK 
AND 

EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY  RATION 

Corn  Products 
Refining  Co. 

New  York  #  Chicago 

Also  Mfrs.  of  ^ 


23%  Protein 


“BROOKLYN  BRAND” 

SULPHUR 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99^%  Pure 

For  Spraying — Insecticide  Purposes 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99K%  Pure1!  For  Dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  Pure  J  Purposes 

“NIAGARA  BRAND” 

AMERICAN  CRUDE  SALTPETRE 

For  Better,  Bigger  and  More  Fruit 

ALSO  CRUDE  NITRATE  OF  SODA 

80  Maiden  Lane,  BATTELLE  &  REN  WICK,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Write  Dept.  “C”  for  Prices  and  Booklets 


CLOVER 


S7.50  bushel;  Grimm  Alfalfa 
S25.00;  Alfalfa  S8.00;  Sudan 
$4.00;  Red  top  82.00;  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  Grass  S3. 50; 
Caneseed  $1.00;  Kaffir  $1.50;  Millet  S1.00;  Red  Clover 
$13.00;  Alsike  S9.50;  Seed  Corn  $2.00;  Milo  S1.50; 
Unhulled  Clover  S5.00 — we  live  where  it  grows,  ship  rrom 
several  warehouses  and  save  you  freight.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back;  order  from  this  ad  or  ask  for  sample;  5%  dis¬ 
count  on  live  bushel  orders;  get  your  order  in  while  stocks 
are  complete. 

MEIERg  SEED  &  GRAIN  CO. 

SAUNA,  KANS. 


THERE’S  BIG  MONEY  IN 


PEA$ 


The  biggest  profit  crop  you  can  raise. 
We  have  some  of  the  finest  strains  of 
Telephone  and  Alderman. 

“  Per  bushel  of  56  lbs . ONLY  $7.50 

Bags  free  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  station  on  3  bushels 
or  over.  Don’t  buy  cheap  seed.  We  have  the  best  stocks 
grown.  Order  now  before  stoeks  are  exhausted.  Also  write 
for  low  prices  on  best  grass-seeds.  Ask  for  seed  catalog. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

206-208  W.  Genesee  St.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  1,  1924 

I  Am  Glad  That  I  Went . . , 

To  Ithaca  for  Farmers  Week 


HESE  few  ran-  By  JARED  VAN 
dom  notes  con¬ 
cerning  Cornell’s  Farmers’  Week  can  by 
no  possible  stretch  of  truth  be  considered 
a  “report”  of  that  educational  feast. 
Furthermore,  no  complete  report  will  ever 
be  written.  The  perplexities  of  the  boy 
who  wished  to  witness  every  last  event  in 
a  three-ring  circus  were  slight  compared 
with  the  difficulties  of  the ‘well-meaning 
person  who  goes  to  Ithaca  with  the  mis¬ 
taken  hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  absorb 
any  considerable  proportion  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  inspiration  and  recreation 
there  offered.  It  is  literally  true  that  the 
show  opens  at  9  a.  m.,  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  brief  hours  off  for  meals  it  is  one 
continuous  performance  until  late— in 
some  cases  very  late — at  night.  Often 
a  dozen  acts  will  be  pulled  off  at  the  same 
time.  The  visitor,  be  he  ever  so  conscien¬ 
tious  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  must 
make  his  own  choice.  For  example,  at 
a  given  hour  shall  he  attend  a  lecture 
dealing  with  the  correct  principles  of 
rural  taxation — or  a  discussion  of  dairy 
cost  accounting  or  shall  he  listen  to  a  talk 
of  the  technique  of  incubating  duck  eggs 
or  attend  a  conference  on  the  problems 
of  the  rural  church  or  will  he  learn  how 
to  arrange  for  and  present  rural  dramatics 
or  shall  he  wend  his  way  to  Bailey  Audi¬ 
torium  and  dream  while  a  Master  makes 
the  great  college  organ  sigh  or  ripple  or 
thunder  and  roll  beneath  his  touch? 

Program  Too  Diversified 

These  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  things 
that  he  may  do.  If  I  should  venture 
a  criticism  (and  I  have  very  little  wish  to 
do  so),  it  might  be  that  the  great  program 
is  needlessly  diversified.  Somehow  it 
reminds  me  of  a  great  city  restaurant  with 
a  menu  including  hundreds  of  viands  and 
yet  we  need  only  two  or  three  of  them. 

I  am  going  to  set  down  simply  my  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  week  as  a  whole,  and  then 
a  very  little  concerning  a  few  outstanding 
men  and  what  they  said. 

First — and  rather  to  my  surprise — the 
attendance  was  excellent — perhaps  as 
large  as  at  any  time  in  the  past.  There 
were  probably  about  4,500  visitors  during 
the  week.  I 'was  especially  glad  to  note 
this  because  it  had  seemed  probable  that 
the  agricultural  depression  and  the  result¬ 
ing  feeling  of  discouragement  as  well  as 
the  necessity  for  rigid  economy  might  be 
reflected  in  a  decreased  attendance.  It  is 
good  to  know  that  about  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  farm  folks  have  enough  interest  in 
their  business  and  confidence  in  the  future 
as  well  as  financial  resources  to  bring  them 
to  Ithaca.  I  feel  sure  that  this  week  has 
for  many  farmers  and  their  wives  become 
their  regular  annual  outing  and  vacation 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  better 
one.  Those  who  have  been  observing 
Farmers’  Week  crowds  for  many  years 
agree  that  the  character  of  the  attendance 
steadily  improves.  One  factor  is  that 
many  of  these  folks  have  been  here 
before  and  they  have  come  to  know  the 


WAGENEN,  JR.  campus,  to  know 

what  they  want  ^ 
to  hear  and  how  to  go  after  it. 

One  thing  is  sure:  that  the  present 
troublous  years  are  changing  men’s  view, 
point.  Someone  „  observed  that  those 
lectures  which  dealt  purely  with  hard, 
cold,  technical  “subject  matter”  were  not 
enjoying  a  large  attendance.  On  the 
other  hand,  mention  any  phase  of  econo¬ 
mies  or  cooperation  or  organization  and 
a  full  attendance  is  assured. 

Warren  An  All-Star  Cast 

Perhaps  it  is  not  diplomatic  or  wise  to 
pick  out  any  one  man  as  the  outstanding 
figure  of  the  week,  but  no  one  who  knows 
will  dispute  the  fact  that  year  after  year 
Prof.  Warren,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Farm  Management,  remains  the  popular 
favorite.  He  constitutes  an  all  star  cast  by 
himself.  Not  only  is  his  subject  one  that 
above  all  others  appeals  to  farmers  just 
at  this  particular  time,  but  in  addition  his 
work  is  given  with  a  grace  and  incjsive- 
ness  of  speech  and  a  unique  caustic  humor 
that  makes  him  a  perpetual  delight.  To 
report  all  that  he  said  in  various  lectures 
and  conferences  would  make  a  big  book. 
Of  course  it  was  demanded  of  him  that  he 
assume  something  of  the  role  of  the 
prophet — a  procedure  always  fraught 
with  danger.  Possibly  his  conclusions 
might  be  briefly  summarized  something 
like  this:  We  have  just  passed  through 
the  worst  panic  agriculture  ever  experi¬ 
enced.  We  seem  to  have  touched  bottom 
and  begun  to  come  up  a  little.  We  need 
not  look  for  sudden  and  complete  return 
to  normal.  Lastly  it  is  a  very  good  time 
to  begin  farming  if  you  have  a  little  capi¬ 
tal  and  are  prepared  to  stick  it  out  for 
ten  years  or  more.  Like  other  people,  I 
have  the  feeling  that  his  predictions  were 
not  especially  rosy. 

Bailey  Auditorium  seats  2,200  people, 
and  when  Hon.  Henry  Wallace,  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  spoke,  it 
was  crowded  and  overflowing.  I  think 
I  may  say  that  Mr.  Secretary  made  a  most 
favorable  impression.  He  makes  no  pre¬ 
tense  to  being  a  spectacular  orator,  for  he 
speaks  quietly,  almost  conversationally, 
with  very  little  gesture,  but  he  emphati¬ 
cally  did  impress  one  as  a  quiet,  able, 
dependable  man  who  was  familiar  with 
and  in  heartiest  sympathy  with  the  plain 
farmer  on  the  land.  He  expressly  repudi¬ 
ated  the  idea  that  government  or  legisla¬ 
tion  could  work  economic  miracles,  and 
his  speech  had  in  it  no  hint  of  the  claptrap 
of  the  cheap  politician.  Facts  are  that  we 
too  often  ask  the  impossible  of  our  public 
men  and  then  murmur  because  we  do  not 
get  it. 

Taber  the  Granger 

The  only  other  man  that  I  shall  pick 
out  for  special  mention  is  the  new  Master 
of  the  National  Grange — Mr.  L.  J.  Taber, 
of  Ohio.  A  good  many  people  said  that 
he  made  the  outstanding  address  of  the 
(< Continued  on  page  232) 


A  demonstration  of  the  movement  undertaken  by  farmers  and  farm  organizations 
of  New  York  demanding  less  legislation  and  a  reduction  of  taxes. 


American  Agntunuiwi,  iviarcn  j, 

An  Opportunity  of  a 
Generation 

{Continued  from  page  207) 

sentiment  can  be  made  use  of  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  not  passing  the  bill. 

It  is  said  that  this  fact  was  recog¬ 
nized  months  ago  and  that  politicians 
who  understand  how  to  manage  such 
matters  enlisted  help  for  leading  this 
sentiment.  The  opposition  is  so  obvi¬ 
ously  a  manufactured  product,  fed  on 
misleading  and  false  statements  and 
false  interpretations  of  a  bill  that  is 
open  and  understandable  by  any  one  who 
can  read  English,  and  these  arguments 
founded  so  palpably  on  error  are  quoted 
so  frequently  and  widely  by  our  Republi¬ 
can  legislators,  that  to  any  fair-minded 
observer  this  would  seem  the  one  and 
only  true  explanation  of  the  present 
situation. 

Surely  there  is  one  simple  and  final  test 
of  all  the  contradictory  statements  afloat 
in  any  paper  one  may  pick  up  or  in  any 
group  one  may  meet  about  consolidation, 
taxes,  and  other  debated  features  of  the 
bill.  THAT  TEST  IS  THE  BILL  IT¬ 
SELF.  The  Legislature  is  not  going  to 
pass  on  what  any  ill-informed  opponent 
says  of  the  bill.  It  will  pass  on  the  bill 
itself.  And  it  will  probably  react  to  the 
demands  of  those  people  who  write  to 
them  in  greatest  numbers,  not  on  the 
amount  of  noise  each  individual  makes. 

A  crisis  is  fast  approaching.  Peti¬ 
tions  are  needed  in  great  numbers, 
with  as  many  names  as  possible.  Let¬ 
ters  from  individuals  are  even  better, 
but  strange  to  say,  harder  to  get.  It  is 
easy  to  attach  your  name  to  a  petition, 
if  some  one  else  will  get  that  petition 
ready  and  circulate  it. 

Let  us  get  one  thing  firmly  fixed  in  our 
minds,  and  that  is,  that  $12,000,000  to  54 
rural  counties  is  going  to  mean  a  great 
relief  from  taxes  for  the  great  majority 
of  farmers.  This  money  will  release  an 
equal  amount  of  a  farmers’  money  in  each 
county  to  be  used  in  the  various  channels 
of  trade.  It  behooves  every  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  every  business  man  up- 
State  to  get  behind  this  rural  bill  and  to 
let  his  legislators  know  that  he  wants  it. 
It  surely  behooves  every  farmer  to  work 
for  it  and  at  once. 

Last  year,  as  the  bill  was  amended, 
there  were  about  300  wealthy  districts  in 
this  State  who  never  have  stood  their 
share  of  the  tax  burden  as  others  less 
fortunate  have,  who  stood  to  lose  some¬ 
thing  by  the  bill.  The  residents  of  some 
of  these  districts  have  joined  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  easy  to  see  why.  Of  the  four 
men  who  at  the  Albany  hearing  last  year 
who  were  the  only  ones  to  oppose  the  bill, 
one  confessed  to  a  group,  of  which  the 
writer  was  a  member,  that  he  was  fighting 
the  bill  because  he  lived  in  a  district 
where  there  was  a  lot  of  railroad  property 
and  it  meant  more  taxes  for  him!  Yet 
in  his  public  speech  this  was  carefully 
concealed. 

Nothing  offers  such  definite  proof  of 
fact  as  real  figures.  Let  us  consider 
these  figures  on  Tompkins  County 
schools  and  remember  that  Assemblyman 
Witter  finds  THAT  IT  WILL  BRING 
AN  AVERAGE  OF  $800  EXTRA 
MONEY  PER  DISTRICT  TO  THE 
124  SCHOOLS  OF  HIS  COUNTY.  Let 
us  work  out  figures  in  our  own  localities, 

•f  that  is  necessary  to  convince  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  And  then  let  us  put  in  a  few  days’ 
W'ork  with  petitions.  The  results  in 
money  saved  in  better  opportunity  for 
our  children  and  for  our  grandchildren 
will  later  reward  us  most  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Up  to  the  present  most  friends  of  the 
bill  have  been  hopeful  of  the  final  out¬ 
come  and  have  trusted  that  truth  and 
right  will  in  the  end  win  on  their  own 
merits.  They  have  been  non-aggressive, 
chicken-hearted”  as  the  real  leader  of 
the  opposition  designates  it.  If  the  ru¬ 
mored  explanation  of  the  situation  as 
given  above  is  true,  THIS  QUIET 
HOPEFULNESS  IS  A  MISTAKE.  All 

that  has  been  done  or  planned  to  meet 
such  tactics  which  are  at  present 
out-Hearsting  Hearst"  m  any  of  his 
political  campaigns,  is  futile,  even 
Puerile. 
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No  Chance  for  Human 
Carelessness  in  Making, 


Each  ingredient  in  Larro  is 
continuously  and  accurately 
weighed  as  it  Hows  through 
these  poidometers  to  the 
mixer.  All  poidometers 
are  driven  by  a  single  shaft. 
It  one  stops,  they  all  stop 


Every  pound  of  finished 
Larro  passes  over  this  big 
electto-maghet.  It  keeps 
Larro  free  from  nails,  wire 
and  “tramp  iron.” 


Warehouse  and  tank  stand¬ 
ardizing  of  each  separate 
ingredient  are  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures.  This  diagram  of  one 
of  14  blending  tanks  shows 
how  it  combines  many  dif¬ 
ferent  carloads  of  the  same 
ingredient  into  one  uniform 
blend  of  unvarying  quality. 


arro 

The  Safe  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 


Human  mistakes  in  making  dairy  feed  are  paid 
for,  dearly,  by  the  man  who  feeds  cows. 

Right  there  is  where  Larro  offers  you  a  tremend¬ 
ous  saving.  For  Larro  is  made  where  they  take 
no  chance  on  human  carelessness. 

After  being  inspected,  analyzed  and  approved  by 
the  chemists,  each  ingredient  is  standardized  by 
blending  to  insure  an  absolute  uniformity.  These 
standardized  ingredients  flow  continuously  to  the 
mixer  through  super-human  machines  called  “poid- 
ometers,,  which  weigh  (not  measure)  the  propor¬ 
tions  with  a  most  uncanny  accuracy. 

From  the  mixer  the  feed  goes  to  the  Jumbo  Electric 
Magnet  which  removes  all  nails,  tacks  and  wire 
from  the  finished  Larro. 

The  Larro  Mill  is  a  great  machine  that  never 
tires  or  forgets.  If  something  goes  wrong  the  mill 
automatically  stops  until  that  thing  is  made  right. 
It  can’t  work  at  all  unless  it  works  the  right  way. 

The  Larro  Mill  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  open  to  visitors 
all  day  every  working  day — no  permits  or  letters  of 
introduction  necessary. 

Feed  Larro  for  the  biggest  profit,  for  safety,  for 
healthy  cows — and  keep  for  yourself  the  money  you 
may  now  be  paying  for  some  one  else’s  carelessness. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

19  Larrowe  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 


We  need  to  investigate,  to  brand  this 
opposition  for  what  it  is,  a  deliberate 
betrayal  to  enemy  interests.  The  rem¬ 
edy?  Organization.  The  method?  Pe¬ 
titions  and  letters,  and  more  petitions 
and  letters. 


SEED 


TIMOTHY 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf's  Recleaned  Timothy. 
99.70%  pure.  S4.70  per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalf’s 
Timothy  and  Alsike  Mixed  at  S5.20  per  bu.  of  45  lbs. 
Cotton  bags  free  and  freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

206-208  W.  Genesee  St.  -  -  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  our 

Book  of  Berries  and  learn  how.  Lots 
of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  in¬ 
formation.  Just  the  kind  you  want. 
38  years  in  the  business.  No  other 
book  like  it.  It’s free.'.Write today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO., 

170  East  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md. 
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Socony  Motor  Oil  for  Tractor 

Lubrication  was  developed  especially 
for  the  requirements  of  the  tractor 
engine.  It  goes  a  long  way  toward 
helping  you  get  better  service  — more 
profitable  service — and  longer  life  out 
of  your  tractor. 


Even  at  high  operating  heat,  Socony 
Motor  Oil  maintains  a  perfect  piston- 
to-cylinder  seal,  insuring  fine  com¬ 
pression  and  full  power  from  every 
cylinder,  whether  you  burn  gasoline 
or  kerosene. 


The  Socony  Motor  Oil  chart  specifies 
the  correct  type  of  oil  for  your  tractor. 
And  you  can  depend  on  both  chart 
and  oil.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 
direct.  Delivery  in  30  or  50  gallon 
metal  drums,  with  faucet,  probably 
will  suit  you  best,  and  it  costs  no  more. 


Call  or  write  our  nearest  station. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


SDCDNY 


MDTDR  OIL 


c  for  Tractor  Lubrication 


Heach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c  Postpaid 


Send  for  1924  Bargain  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs.  Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Special  Prices  to  Large  Planters. 


ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


•FRIEND’ SPRAYERS 

^  GASPORT.  N.Y 


Catalog  Jree 

frurifiniimnuM 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS  BE  SURE  TO 
MENTION  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


How  and  When  We  Test 
Our  Seed  Corn 


J.  N.  Glover 


AFTER  one  has  followed  an  occupation 
for  a  good  part  of  a  lifetime,  he 
should  have  learned  some  few  things 
which  younger  men  in  the  same  calling 
would  like  to  know,  so  the  writer  will 
mention  a  few  of  his  observations  from 
time  to  time.  Due  to  an  early,  frost  last 
September,  much  corn  had  not  matured 
properly  at  that  time,  so  college  men  tell 
us  to  test  all  corn  to  be  planted  this  spring. 
This  time  of  the  year  when  one  is  not 
busy  beyond  doing  chores,  is  a  good  time 
for  this  testing.  We  use  two  methods  in 
testing:  a  box  with  soil  and  the  rag-doll 
or  something  like  it. 

In  the  box  we  plant  either  three  or 
five  grains  in  squares  each  way,  the 
length  and  width  of  this  box,  covering  the 
grains  lightly  or  simply  making  a  depres¬ 
sion  where  the  grains  will  remain  in 
moving  or  handling  the  box.  The  grams 
or  kernels  of  corn  are  taken  by  a  knife- 
blade  from  different  parts  of  the  ear,  and 
the  ears  are  either  laid  in  rows  or  num¬ 
bered  to  correspond  with  the  position 
of  the  grains  in  the  box.  The  box  is 
placed  in  the  cellar  where  the  furnace  is, 
and  the  top  of  the  soil  is  covered  with 
a  sack  or  cloth  upon  which  wrater  is 
poured  to  keep  plenty  of  moisture  to 
germinate  the  corn  rapidly. 

The  box  must  be  placed  where  mice 
can  not  reach  it,  if  there  are  any  about. 
In  a  week  or  ten  days  the  corn  is  ex¬ 
amined  for  germination,  and  any  ears 
which  do  not  show  high  in  90%  of  ger¬ 
mination  are  not  planted. 


The  Rag-Doll  Test 


In  the  rag-doll  test,  the  same  plan  is 
followed  of  placing  only  thi’ee  or  five 
grains  in  a  row  the  width  of  the  muslin, 
then  rolling  the  muslin  around  a  wire 
frame  to  start  with.  Three  holes  have 
been  cut  in  a  narrow  piece  of  wood  to 
hold  the  grains  in  place  until  ready  to 
roll.  When  all  the  muslin  has  been  filled, 
the  ends  of  the  roll  are  tied  to  keep  the 
grains  in  position  and  the  doll  is  placed 
in  a  round  tin  can  with  a  hole  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  for  air,  and  the  wire  inside  the  doll 
fits  over  a  part  of  the  center  of  the  bottom 
of  this  can  which  has  been  pushed  up  for 
this  air-hole,  and  this  holds  the  doll  in  an 
upright  position.  Water  is  poured  over 
this  doll  which  is  also  kept  in  the  cellar 
until  com  has  germinated. 


Only  High  Testers  Saved 


As  by  the  other  methods,  all  poor 
germinating  ears  are  discarded.  It  may 
seem  like  a  big  job  to  test  all  corn  where 
one  plants  a  number  of  bushels.  So  my 
plan  has  been  to  make  a  few  tests  of  the 
corn  which  has  been  selected  in  the  fall 
for  seed  and  placed  in  a  room  where  we 
keep  our  com  and  when  the  few  tests 
show  very  good  germination,  I  do  not 
test  all  that  is  planted,  as  it  lias  not  been 
necessary,  and  a  good  stand  is  secured. 

We  just  started  two  tests  lately  of 
white  cap  yellow  dent — Lancaster  Sure 
Crop  and  Long’s  Yellow  Dent,  in  one 
test.  We  had  a  four-variety  test  last 
year  in  our  corn-field  under  the  direction 
of  our  county  agent  to  find  out  which  of 
4  or  5  varieties  are  the  best  yielders  to 
plant  in  Union  County  for  grain  to  ma¬ 
ture  each  year  or  for  silage. 


A  Living  From  My  Garden 


{Continued  from  -page  209 ) 


garden  because  I  .thought  it  looked  pretty. 
I  made  the  ground  [level  and  set  out  the 
plants  and  let  them  “spraddle”  out,  be¬ 
cause  the  more  they  spread  out|  the  more  solid 
the  stalks  seemed  to  be. 

In  the  Fall  I  took  up  the  plants  and  set  them 
on  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  floor  pressing  the 
tops  together  in  rows  about  nine  inches  wide. 
If  the  row  was  wider  the  plants  did  not  get 
enough  air  and  were  inclined  to  rot.  I  kept  the 
bottom  of  the  plants  damp  but  was  careful 
not  to  pour  any  water  on  the  tops  for  that 
would  rot  the  hearts.  The  plants  would  try 
to  grow  and  in  about  six  weeks  would  blanch 
{Continued  on  page  232) 


Sow 


Have  Something  to  Harvest 
When  Harvest  Time  Comes 


by  planting  these  hardy,  dependable.  Northern 
grown  seeds.  We  offer  every  seed  that's  need¬ 
ed.  We  have  no  specialties.  ALL  our  seeds 
are  Special.  Always  have — and  we  expect, 
always  will — give  satisfaction. 


SPECIAL 

OFFERS 


$2.50  worth  for  $2.00 

4.00  “  «  3.00 

7.00  “  “  5.00 

1.25  “  “  1.00 

for  seeds  in  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk) , 
selected  from  our  illustrated  Seed  Catalog  (No. 
224) .  Write  for  your  FREE  Copy  today. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Portland,  Maine  Est  1858 
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MAULE’S 
SEED  BOOK 
FREE 


176  pages  of  helpful  garden 
information,  expert  advice 
and  beautiful  illustrations, 
showing  all  varieties  of 
highest  grBde  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds. 

The  directions  in  this  book, 
an  d  the  unexcelled  quality  of 
Maule’sSeed9  insure  the  best 
garden  you  have  ever  bad. 
Maule’s  Seeds  must  pass  the 
most  rigid  germination  tests. 
They  are  Bure  to  grow.  Our 
47  years’  experience  as  seeds¬ 
men  accounts  for  their  won¬ 
derful  results.  Write  today 
for  this  helpful  catalog. 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

828  Maule  Bldg.,  Dept.  E,  Phila.,  Pa. 


MAULE’S  SEEDS 

OnceGrown-Always  Grown 


West  Branch 
Sweepstakes 


I  Direct  from  growers 
I  All  our  members  get 
*  their  seeds  from  plot 
grown  under  super¬ 
vision  of  Penn.  State 
College.  We  can  trace 
every  bag  of  our  seed 
to  the  grower.  All  seed  thoroughly  air- 
dried,  graded  and  shipped  in  new  bags. 
Trueness  to  type  and  90  per  cent,  germ¬ 
ination  guaranteed.  Yields  heavy  crops 
of  silage,  rich  in  grain.  Matures  early.  Ask 
your  County  /-vgent  about  our  seed  com. 


Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and  complete  de¬ 
scription.  Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  safe. 


WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Box  A  Williamsport,  Pa, 


Be  Sure  Your  Clover  Is 
.American  Grown 


Send 


/■Aferi 


lOf 


■ANATI/. 


CAltSl 


TAl 
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and  check  up  on  these  Field  Seed  Prices. 

Red  Clover — Metcalf’s  recleaned, 
medium,  guaranteed  American  grown; 
per  bu.  of  60  lb.— $17.50. 

Alsike — Metcalf’s  recleaned:  per  bu. 
of  60  lb.— S12.  . 

Sweet  Clover — Metcalf's  Scarified 
White  Blossom :  perbu,  of  601b.  $11.50. 

Timothy — Metcalf’s  recleaned:  per 
bu.  of  45  lb.  $4  70. 

OTHER  METCALF  SPECIALTIES 

include  Telephone,  Alderman,  and  Thomas  Laxton  Peas, 
Alberta  Cluster  Oats  and  recleaned  Timothy  and  Alslse, 
20%  Alsike. 

Bags  free — freight  prepaid  on  250  lbs. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  the  value, 
quality  and  service  offered  you  In  field  seeds  and  farm 
supplies  by  the  mail  order  departmentsof  tbeMetcalf  stores. 
Your  banker  will  gladly  tell  you  about  our  responsibility. 

B  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  206-208  W.  Genesee  St„  Syracuse,  N. Y. 


Earliest  Tomato 


Is  Jung’s  Wayahed.  Big  red  *™** 
riDe  as  early  as  July  d-th.  -Notn  s 
earlier  to  be  had  anywhere  as  » 
special  offer  will  send  you  a  pkt.  of  tms 
-  -aexte.  Tomato  and  pkt.  of  Beet  CarroriCU* 
cumber,  Lettuce,  Onion.  Radish,  Parsnip,  Supe  ■  "Due 
and  Everlasting  Flowers,  all  10  pkts.  for  10- 

bill  for  10c  with  each  order.  Money  back  if  not  sa 
fled.  Catalog  of  Seed  Bargains,  FREE.  Send  T 

J.  W.  Jung  Seed  Co..  Sta.  B.  Randolph, 


SULPHUR 


ttk 


‘Bergenport  Brand*1 

FOR  SPRAYING,  INSECTICIDE 
AND  DUSTING  PURPOSES 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

1 OO  William  St.  New  Yo** 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES"  ECatafog  Free 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE  SONS,  FISHERS,  N.  • 
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Two  Buckets  Per  Tree  Best 
in  Making  Maple  Syrup 

B.  H.  Paul 

HOW  many  buckets  should  be  hung  to 
a  maple  tree  in  order  to  get  the 
maximum  flow  of  sap  and  at  the  same 
time  injure  the  tree  as  little  as  possible? 
Experiments  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  during  recent  years  have  sought 
to  answer  this  question  and  determine 
other  valuable  information  useful  in  the 
management  of  a  sugar  bush  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  maple  syrup  or  sugar. 

Results  thus  far  show  that  to  use  two 
buckets  per  tree  is  the  most  profitable 
practice.  Hanging  three  or  more  buckets 
may  at  times  increase  the  yield,  but  not 
enough  to  warrant  the  extra  expenditure 
in  time  and  equipment.  Two  tap-holes 
vield  twice  as  much  sap  as  one.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  no  detrimental  effects 
have  been  observed  from  the  additional 
tap  holes  on  trees  over  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  presence  of  additional 
tap  holes  increases  the  possibility  of 
decay. 

The  trees  used  in  the  experiment  were 
all  sugar  maple  ranging  from  14  to  20 
inches  in  diameter.  Care  was  taken  to 
choose  normal  trees  growing  under  similar 
conditions. 

Production  Per  Tree  Varies 

The  amount  of  syrup  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  given  number  of  trees  is  very 
variable,  depending  upon  many  factors, 
including  the  size  and  condition  of  the 
trees,  the  climatic  factors,  the  site,  and 
the  sugar  content  of  the  sap.  One  tree 
may  yield  twenty  times  as  much  sap  one 
day  as  on  the  next,  whereas  a  neighboring 
tree  of  the  same  size  may  vary  only  one- 
tenth  as  much  on  the  same  days. 

A  statement  of  the  average  costs  of 
making  maple  syrup  during  1921  and  1922 
for  a  sugar  bush  of  667  trees  is  given  here. 


Operation 

Cost  per 

Per  cent  of 

'gallon 

total 

ost 

Gathering  sap . 

$0.68 

30  per 

cent 

Fuel . 

.53 

23  “ 

Boiling  sap . 

.47 

20  “ 

Containers — gallon  cans . 

.20 

9  “ 

Depreciation  in  equipment . 

.17 

7  “ 

Tapping  trees . 

.12 

5  “ 

Washing  buckets . 

.11 

4  “ 

Taking  up  buckets . 

.05 

2  “ 

Total .  . . . . 

2.33 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
costs  include  all  labor  charges  necessary 
to  make  the  syrup.  Many  farmers  could 
consider  such  labor  charges  largely  profit. 
Maple  sugar  costs  vary  considerably  due 
to  variation  in  producing  power,  to 
efficiency  of  organization  and  equipment, 
and  to  the  number  of  trees  tapped.  For 
this  reason  no  average  costs  for  any 
particular  region  can  be  given,  but  results 
have  shown  that  the  sugar  bush,  if  properly 
managed,  is  a  decided  asset  on  any 
farm. 

The  trees  which  give  the  largest  returns 
are  the  sugar  maple  and  the  black  maple. 
Other  maples,  while  yielding  sweet  sap, 
do  little  toward  augmenting  Ahe  profits 
of  the  venture.  Trees  having  large 
crowns  give  more  sap  than  trees  with  small 
crowns.  Tap  holes  should  be  placed 
several  inches  from  those  of  previous, 
years.  A  small  tap  hole  yields  about  as 
much  sap  as  a  larger  one  and  heals  over 
more  quickly.  A  13/32  inch  bit  seems  to 
give  the  best  results.  As  most  of  the  sap 
is  found  in  the  sapwood  nothing  is  gained 
by  boring,  into  the  heartwood.  Tap  holes 
one  and  one-fourth  to  two  inches  deep 
are  usually  sufficient.  Covers  aid  in  the 
production  of  high  quality  syrup  and 
they  prevent  the  collection  of  rain  water. 
A  number  of  satisfactory  covers  are  on 
the  market  which  do  not  increase  the 
cost  of  gathering  the  sap  nor  hasten 
souring,  the  usual  objections  made  to 
their  use. 

Covers  alone,  however,  will  not  produce 
high  quality  syrup.  Cleanliness  and 
careful  boiling  are  absolutely  necessary 
if  clear,  high-grade  syrup  is  desired.  All 
containers  must  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  In  addition,  all  impurities  must 
be  skimmed  off  in  boiling  and  the  syrup 
carefully  strained  before  canning. 
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■  FARMERS'  FAVORITE 

If  g  ~ Grain  Drills 
I  g  f-hne  Sowers 

15  —Alfalfa  Drills 

I  g  —Corn  Drills 
■  —Beet  and  Bean  Drills 
jp  Evans  Potato  Planter* 


T ^  c-. 

«««  wrf  Ml 
formation  on  items  checked.  ' 


M1B 


Nail  This  Coupon  Today  ~  for 
Bitf  ger  Grain  Profits  this  Year 

T3LAN  now  for  bumper  crops — better  grain  and  more  bushels 
^  per  acre.  And  start  right  by  planting  right .  '  That  means 
even,  accurate  sowing  in  a  roomy  seed  bed  and  an  even  covering 
of  soil.  /Good  seeding  is  a  certainty  if  you  plant  your  grain  with 

FARMERS’  FAVORITE  GRAIN  DRILL 

The  Favorite  of  Good  Farmers  Since  1848 

Farmers*  Favorite  Drills  have  a  reputation  for 
better  seeding  that  runs  back  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century.  These  drills  are  known  for  quality 
in  every  grain-growing  country  in  the  world. 
They  are  exceptionally  well  built  to  give  long 
years  of  good  seeding  service. 

Find  out  about  today’s  Farmers’  Favorite.  Write  or 
mail  coupon.  If  you  need  a  Lime  Sower,  Corn  Drill, 
Beet  and  Bean  Drill,  Alfalfa  Drill  or  Potato  Planter, 
please  note  the  fact  on  the  coupon.  Farmers’  Favorite 
quality  and  low  prices  will  interest  you. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 


ORCHARDS  OF  FRUIT  TREES 


GIVES  THE  SPECIALIST 

DIVERSIFIED  FARMING 

WE  FURNISH  TREES  THAT,  WITH  PROPER  CARE 

GIVE  PROFITABLE  CROPS 

Our  trees  are  the  finest  that  can  be  grown.  Peach  trees  from  S60  per  1000 
up  and  all  other  nurser.  stock  at  fair  prices.  Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


BOLENS  POWER  HOE 

and  Lawn 

Mower  Tractor 

It  seeds.  It  cultivates 
It  mows  the  lawn.  It 
supplies  power  for  operating 
light  machinery. 

The  BOLENS  has  a  patented 
arched  axle  for  clearance  and  a 
tool  control  for  accurate  guid¬ 
ance  in  close  weeding  and  culti¬ 
vating.  A  differential  drive 
makes  turning  easy.  All  attachments  have  'snap 
hitches  and  are  instantly  Interchangeable.  A  boy 
will  run  it  with  delight.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

334  PARK  ST.,  GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


DOD  SEEDS 

kflBGrown  From  Select  Stock 


—  None  Better— 54  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata« 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
veget  ables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford,  IU. 


.World’s  Best 
.Roofing 


at  Factory 
^Prices 


Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaetion. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.We sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
fn-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Book] 
No.  162 

LOWTRICED  garages 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

312-36?  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


WAWTEU  FRESH  UNCANDLED  EGGS.  Con- 

VV  X  ShU  tract  at  attractive  prices. 

_ RODD,  135  E.  17th  Street.  New  York  City 

WE  PAY  $200  MONTHLY  SALARY,  furnish  car  and 

expenses  to  introduce  our  guaranteed  poultry  and 
stock  powders.  , 

BIGLER  COMPANY,  X507,  Springfield,  Illinois 
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Keep  Your  Cows  on  the  Farm 

Whenever  a  cow  produces  more  milk  than  she  gets 
feed  she  takes  it  out  of  herself  and  you  have  just 
so  much  less  cow  left.  Don’t  haul  away  your  herd 
piecemeal  to  the  shipping  stations  this  spring. 

M ilk  Prices  Will  Be  Better 

Any  sort  of  a  dairyman  can  get  milk  in  the  spring, 
regardless  of  how  he  feeds,  because  it  is  the  cow’s 
nature  to  produce  then.  It  takes  a  real  dairyman, 
however,  to  make  milk  in  the  late  summer  and  fall 
months  when  prices  are  usually  highest.  Then  he 
is  up  against  all  the  forces  of  nature — hot  weather, 
dried  up  pastures,  flies,  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  cow  herself  to  dry  off. 

Feed  Now  for  Next  Summer  and  Fall 

Don’t  run  your  cows  down  this  spring  with  high 
protein,  low-digestible  feeds.  Build  for  the  future. 
Feed  them  highly  digestible  feeds  made  up  of  a 
wide  range  of  ingredients;  feeds  that  contain  the 
required  minerals;  feeds  of  known  quality. 

Buy  on  the  Basis  of  Digestibility 

The  only  feed  which  counts  is  the  feed  which  a 
cow  digests.  The  digestibility  of  each  ingredient 
which  goes  into  GLF  dairy  feeds  is  a  matter  of 
scientific  record.  Because  the  formulas  are  public, 
because  the  feeds  themselves  are  mixed  in  your 
own  mill  or  under  inspection  in  leased  mills,  you  can 
know  what  proportion  of  each  ton  of  GLF  feed 
your  cows  will  use.  No  other  ready  mixed  feed  can 
be  bought  on  the  basis  of  digestibility 
— no  home  mixture  can  contain  the 
desirable  wide  list  of  ingredients. 

See  your  local  QLF 
agent  or  write 

THE  CO-OPERATl'VE 

Grange  League  Federation 

EXCHANGE  INC.,  FEED  DEPT. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


0.  H.  Cows’  Relief 

A  penetrating,  healing  ointment  for 
all  udder  and  teat  troubles  in  cows— 
CAKED  BAG,  COW  POX,  SPIDER- 
IN-TEAT,  cracked,  chapped,  sore 
or  injured  teats  in  any  form. 


No  cow  can  do  her  best  with  sore  or  painful  teats  or  with  caked  or  inflamed 
bag.  Rub  O-H  Cows’  Relief  in  thoroughly  and  massage  the  affected  part  and 
soreness  disappears  in  2  to  4  applications.  Excellent  for  heifers  with  first  calf. 
Used  before  and  after  calving  it  keeps  them  from  becoming  hard  milkers,  and 
helps  expand  the  bag,  making  it  soft  and  flexible.  Large  size  $1.00;  small  size 
50c.  Sold  under  our  absolute  guarantee— your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
If  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you  send  direct  to  us. 


MAKERS  OF  GUARANTEED  REMEDIES  FOR  CATTLE  AND  HORSES 


Our  Husbands  Mfg.  Go.,  Lyndon, Vt. 

Send  for  booklet  on  care  of  Cattle  and  Horses. 


COW  TONE  —  For  General 
Health,  for  Abortion,  Milk 
Fever,  Loss  of  Appetite. 
CALVES  CORDIAL 


You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 


/i 

B  Send  10  cents  for  288-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
B  Stuttering,  “Its  Cause  and  Cure.’’  It  tells  how  I 
I B  cured  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Bogue, 
B  5119  Bogue  Bldg.,  1147  N,  III,  St.,  Indianapolis, 


STAMMER 


TBCEC  Dl  AllTC  QUQIIDC  guaranteed,  direct  from 
Intto,  rLANIO,  OnnUDO  grower.  Lowest  prices. 
New  —  Dr.  Worcester  hardy  Peach  and  Ohio  Beauty 
Apple.  Planting  Book  FREE.  WOODLAWN 

NURSERIES,  933  Garsoa  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES — Carman,  Cobbler,  Green  Mountain,  Six  Weeks,  I 
Rose.  Russett,  Spaulding,  others  C,  FORD.  Fisher*.  N.  Y.  I 


What  Does  It  Cost  to  Bring 
an  Orchard  Into  Bearing  ? 

Sylvanus  VanAken 

FEW  people  will  dispute  that  an  orchard 
is  a  paying  proposition  but  there  are 
few  people  who  know  what  an  orchard 
costs  to  get  it  into  bearing  age  and  condi¬ 
tion.  There  is  one  grower  in  my  section, 
that  lias  determined  the  cost  and  still 
believes  that  when  an  orchard  of  1,000 
trees  becomes  ten  years  old,  it  will  yield 
$2,100  for  that  year  and  increase  as  it 
grows  older. 

The  figures  herewith  are  those  of  the 
owner  of  the  orchard.  He  states  that  in 
getting  land  for  an  orchard,  he  chose 
rocky  soil  and  the  cost  of  plowing  such 
land  cost  him  seven  dollars  per  acre.  He 
valued  the  land  at  sixty  dollars  per  acre 
and  it  took  25  acres  for  1,000  trees, 
setting  40  trees  to  an  acre.  He  plowed 
his  land  six  inches  deep  and  the  amount 
of  harrowing  done  which  on  ordinary 
orchard  ground  would  need  four  times 
cost  $110.00,  this  requiring  two  horses. 
The  cost  of  getting  the  rocks  from  the 
land  before  plowing,  costs  $6  per  acre  and 
picking  the  smaller  rocks  after  plowing 
cost  the  same. 

Getting  Land  Ready 

One  must  consider  as  in  other  branches 
of  farming  that  half  the  battle  is  in  getting 
the  land  ready  for  the  seed.  As  we  might 
put  it,  the  biggest  part  after  all  of  shaving 
a  man’s  face  is  in  lathering  well.  This 
man  has  set  in  his  orchard  these  trees 
of  the  Gano,  Stark  and  McIntosh  variety 
cost  delivered  to  the  field  an  average  of 
50c  a  piece  and  the  cost  of  planting  about 
8c  per  tree.  Then  there  was  used  1,300 
pounds  of  Bone-Meal  to  the  acre  which 
cost  at  the  ratfhof,  at  that  time,  some 
ten  dollars  per  ton  and  $2  to  put  it  on. 

One  must  realize  that  setting  out  the 
orchard  does  not  complete  the  work  for 
the  first  year  there  is  something  else  to 
do.  My  friend,  in  the  first  year,  early  in 
the  spring  plowed  up  the  ground  again 
between  the '  trees  and  planted  various 
kinds  of  crop  including  corn,  wheat, 
potatoes,  etc.,  and  he  used  about  one  ton 
of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  and  the  expense 
that  year  was  small  as  the  profits  from 
the  crop  offset  the  expense.  The  expense 
to  the  orchard  during  the  first  year  is  the 
pruning,  wiring  the  trees  or  using  some 
form  of  protection  from  mice. 

Now  some  may  not  realize  the  advan¬ 
tage  the  planting  between  the  trees  is  to 
an  orchard.  This  man  has  proved  that  it 
increases  the  growth  a  third.  As  an 
experiment  one  year  when  the  trees  were 
two  years  old,  he  left  a  row  without  being 
cultivated  around  the  trees  and  in  the  fall, 
these  trees  showed  that  they  had  gained 
about  six  inches,  where  those  that  had  the 
cultivation  had  grown  17  and  18  inches. 


Grafting  a  Ben  Davis 

I  have  a  Ben  Davis  orchard  which  is  about  10  or  12 
years  old.  _  It  has  always  had  the  best  of  care  and  the 
trees  are  nice  and  thrifty.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam  which 
I  understand  is  not  the  soil  for  Ben  Davis.  The  fruit  has 
not  been  at  all  desirable  on  the  Ben  Davis  trees,  while  the 
fruit  on  our  Rome  Beauties  and  Starks,  in  the  same  or¬ 
chard,  is  perfect.  Would  it  be  wise  to  graft  the  Ben 
Davis?— G.  C.  G.,  New  York. 

WITH  good  treatment  these  trees 
should  surely  have  been  in  full 
production  by  now.  It  is  probably  the 
unsuitable  clay  loam  soil.  If  the  trees 
were  ours  we  should  top  graft  them  next 
April,  probably  taking  two  years  to 
completely  renew  the  tops,  first  grafting 
the  center  scaffold  branches — three  or 
more — cutting  them  squarely  off  not 
more  than  twenty  inches  from  the 
crotches,  and  two  years  later  completing 
the  job. 

Be  sure  to  get  a  competent  workman, 
better  take  only  one  recommended  by 
your  county  agent.  Be  sure  to  get  known 
scions  from  bearing  trees,  of  well-matured 
last  year’s  growth  only  (from  branch  tips, 
never  suckers).  Get  any  time  now  when 
the  wood  is  not  frozen,  and  keep  perfectly 
dormant  in  a  cool,  most  place.  The  opera¬ 
tion  should  be  almost  100  per  cent,  suc¬ 
cessful  and  your  worthless  trees  made 
worth  $15  apiece  thereby. — D.  S.  K. 


Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’ 

Association  Cer¬ 

tifies  KELLY  Trees 

Our  new  1924  Catalog  tells  how  60,000  of 
our  large  stock  of  trees  have  a  certified, 
true-to-name  seal  fastened  through  a  Umb 
to  stay  there  until  the  tree  bears  true-to- 
name  fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 


Our  1925  plans  have  been 
made  for  a  still  larger 
amount  of  stock  to  bear 
this  seal.  Kelly  Trees  have 
been  the  favorite  stock  of 
prominent  fruit  growers 
who  have  gained  confidence 
in  our  true-to-name  guar¬ 
antee. 

Orders  will  be  booked  in  or¬ 
der  of  their  receipt  as  long 
as  the  stock  lasts.  Get 
your  order  in  early. 

Careful  Handling 

44  years’  nursery  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  the  proper 
method  of  handling  young 
trees  so  that  they  reach  you 
in  perfect  condition. 

Send  for  1924  Fruit  Book 

Our  beautiful  1924  fruit 
book  is  now  ready.  It  tells 
how  our  trees  were  certi¬ 
fied  to  be  true-to-name. 
Send  today  for  your  copy, 
and  be  sure  to  get  your 
order  in  early. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1130  Main  St. 
DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


KELLYS' 

True  to  Nanie  Fruit  Trees 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 


You  must  spray  to  get  fine  fruits,  vegetables,  shrub¬ 
bery,  flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  High-power  Orchard  Rigs,  Red  Jacket  and  Yel¬ 
low  Jacket  Traction  Potato  Sprayers,  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Sprayers,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 

An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective.  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don’t 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  many  points, 
Address 

Dept.  10,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SENIOR 
LEADER 

Power  Orchard 
Sprayer 

Field  Force  Pump 


More  and  Better 

Qiomc  Qrown3ru.il 

to  eat  and  preserve. 

*3 Lowers 

to  beautify  the  grounds. 

Our  tfew  Catalog 

Illustrated  in  natural  colors  from  actual 
specimens,  is  yours  for  the  asking 

CHASE  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

The  Rochester  Nurseries 

Service  Dept.  L  Rochester,  N. 
Sixty-seventh  Year 


Fruit  Trees 

« 

Direct  from  the  Grower 

Ornamental  trees,  Roses, 
Shrubs,  and  Bexries. 
Guaranteed  first  -  class, 
true  to  name,  free  from 
disease,  and  to  reach  you 
in  good  condition. 

Free  wholesale  catalog 
contains  planting  and 
growing  instructions. 

The  ffm.  J.  Reilly  Nurseries,  55  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y> 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

^PRUNING  SHEAR  Cuts  from  both 
sides  of  limb  and 
does  not  bruise 
the  bark. 

Made  in  all  STYLES  &  SIZES 
Allshears  deliver¬ 
ed  free  to  your 
door.  Send  for  cir* 
eular  and  prices. 

RHODES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

303  SO.  DIVISION  AVE.  GRAND  RAP) DS,  MiCH. 


CHOICE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  standard  varieties. 

Guaranteed  first-class  or  money  refunded.  Catalog. 
MRS.  FILENA  WOOLF,  Dept.  V.,  Allegan,  Michigan 
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Lime  Puts  The  Soil  in  Better 
Shape  To  Use  Fertilizer 
Efficiently 

A.  F.  Gustafson 

IN'  many  sections  farmers  have  found 
that  fertilizers  were  not  giving  as  large 
increases  in  crop  yields  as  they  did  some 
years  ago.  This  has  puzzled  them  since 
they  were  using  as  good,  or  better,  fer¬ 
tilizers  than  formerly.  In  Western  New 
York  one  farmer  reported  this  condition 
to  the  company  supplying  him  with  fertil¬ 
izers.  They  sent  a  man  to  investigate  his 
soil  and  cropping  conditions  with  the 
result  that  the  farmer  was  informed  that 
his  soil  was  sour  and  advised  to  apply  lime¬ 
stone  in  addition  to  his  regular  fertilizer 
treatment. 

The  residual  or  after  effect  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  sometimes  used  to  supply  some 
of  the  ammonia  in  mixed  fertilizers,  is  a 
tendency  to  cause  soil  acidity,  while  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  has  the  opposite  effect,  or 
tends  to  make  lime  somewhat  less  neces¬ 
sary.  It  has  often  been  said  that  acid 
phosphate  “sours  the  soil,”  if  used  for 
any  length  of  time.  Neither  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  farmers  using  acid  phosphate  or 
mixed  fertilizers  containing  from  1,000 
to  1,500  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per 
ton  for  many  years,  nor  the  results  se¬ 
cured  by  experiment  stations  bear  out 
the  statement  that  acid  phosphate  sours 
the  soil. 

This  lessened  need  for  lime  is  believed 
to  come  about  in  this  way.  Sour  soils 
usually,  if  not  always,  contain  soluble 
iron  and  aluminum  compounds,  or  the 
sour  condition  of  the  soil  brings  these 
into  solution.  When  acid  phosphate  is 
put  into  such  a  soil,  the  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  unites  with  the  iron  and  aluminum 
forming  iron  and  aluminum  phosphates 
which  are  considered  insoluble.  In  this 
condition  iron  and  aluminum  compounds 
have  no  detrimental  effect  on  crops  and 
are  not  causing  what  we  have  long  called 
soil  acidity.  Thus  it  is  that  acid  phos¬ 
phate  actually  lessens  the  need  for  lime. 
While  it  might  be  possible  to  correct  soil 
acidity  with  acid  phosphate  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  it  is  cheaper  to  do  it  with  liming 
materials. 

*  *  * 

When  soils  contain  a  goodly  supply  of 
lime,  it  unites  with  the  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  from  mixed  fertilizers  or  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  forming  what  is  called  lime  phos¬ 
phate.  Now  lime  phosphate  is  much 
more  readily  available  to  crops  than  the 
less  soluble  iron  and  aluminum  phos¬ 
phates  just  described.  This  then  explains 
how  liming  sour  soils  makes  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  or  fertilizers  containing  it,  more 
efficient  in  increasing  crop  yields. 

The  Ohio  Station  conducted  a  test  in 
which  one  area  was  limed,  another  re¬ 
ceived  acid  phosphate,  while  on  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  strip  the  same  amount  of  lime  and 
acid  phosphate  both  were  applied  to  the 
the  same  soil.  The  following  table  gives 
the  average  results  covering  a  period  of 
years,  using  very  conservative  crop 
values: 

Average  V alue  of  Value  per  Acre 


Treatment  Crops  per  Acre  of  Increase  Due 

Each  Year  to  Treatment 

None . $6.60  - 

Lime .  13.40  $6.80 

Fertilizer .  9.80  3.20 

Lime  and  fertilizer .  .  -  17.00  11.40 


It  is  clear  that  this  soil  was  in  need  of 
both  lime  and  fertilizer.  Lime  alone  gave 
$6.80  increase  per  acre,  fertilizer  alone 
only  $3.20,  but  when  lime  was  used  with 
fertilizer  the  increase  was  worth  $11.40 
per  acre — $4.60  per  acre  more  than  lime 
alone,  $8.10  more  than  fertilizer  alone,  or 
$1.40  per  acre  more  when  both  are  used 
on  the  same  acre  than  when  used  separ¬ 
ately  on  two  acres. 

Similar  effects  may  be  expected  on  sour 
soils  in  general.  Neither  fertilizer  nor 
lime  alone  on  such  soils  will  give  satis¬ 
factory  yields.  Neither  can  replace  the 
other  economically. 

In  dairy  or  livestock  farming  on  sour 
soils,  manure,  and  lime  together  with  acid 
phosphate  produce  grain,  clover  and  hay 
most  economically. 


*  r.  ’  i  v 

Roysterk  "cured"  fertilizer 
is  certified  fertilizer 

More  profitable  crops  result  from  the  use  of 
fertilizer  that  has  been  thoroughly  “aged99 


You  can’t  look  at  the  ordinary 
bag  of  fertilizer  and  tell  how 
good  it  is.  You  have  to  risk  the 
time  and  money  of  a  season’s 
work  before  you  KNOW.  It  isn’t 
known  to  be  good  until  you  get 
your  money! 

Certified  Fertilizer 

» 

But  Royster’s  “cured”  fertilizer  is 
like  a  certified  check. 

#  t . 

It  is  certified  by  the  forty  years 
we  have  spent  in  learning  the  needs 
of  the  soil  you  work. 

It  is  certified  by  the  experience  of 
successful  farmers  all  about  you, 
who  say  “Royster’s  fertilizer  in¬ 
creased  my  earnings.” 


“Cured”  Fertilizer  is 
better  plant  food 

It  is  certified  by  the  “curing” — 
a  feature  of  Royster’s  fertilizer 
which  increases  its  value  because 
of  a  more  complete  chemical  ac¬ 
tion,  making  the  plant  food  readily 
available  to  the  plant.  (Royster’s 
goods  age  in  great  bins  for  four  to 
six  months.  They  are  then  re¬ 
milled  and  bagged). 

Ask  for  “Royster’s” 

Stop  guessing  about  fertilizer. 
Look  for  the  name  “Royster”  on 
your  bags  of  fertilizer  and  you 
have  found  the  assurance  that 
your  crops  will  have  proper  feed¬ 
ing  from  seed  time  to  harvest. 


F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 
Baltimore. 
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» 'HoffmarCs  Seed  Oats 

SEVEN  proven  varieties.  All  thoroughly  cleaned,  sound  and  free  , 
from  stain.  Sold  under  Money-back  Guarantee.  Bags  free. 

Freight  paid  to  stations  in  near-by  States.  Allowance  made  on  more 
distant  stations. 

“SHADELAND  ECLIPSE”  (Side  Oats)  Tremendous  yields  on  large  acreage.  Our 
Seed  comesfrom  Oregon  and  Washington  where  Oats  do  best.  Early.  A  vigorous 
grower— strong,  stiff  straw  and  stands  up  well  in  bad  weather.  We  have  limited 
quantity  only.  /_ 

'‘SHADELAND  TRIUMPH”  (Side  Oat)  Another  grand  Oats  originated  on  Shadeland  Farms, 

Oregon.  Originator  says  it  “matures  earlier  than  any  Oat  we  have  ever  grown.  It  is  a  good  Oat 
for  wet  land,  stands  up  well,  has  heavy  foliage  and  a  strong  stem.”  Does  well  on  dry  soil,  too. 

Large,  fine  white  grains. 

"IMPROVED  WHITE  RUSSIAN”  (Side  Oats)— a  standard  heavy-yielding  variety.  Our  stock 
comes  direct  from  growers  in  North  Dakota.  Ripens  mid-season.  Grams  are  plump,  well-filled 
and  heavy.  Straw,  strong  and  stiff. 

"SWEDISH  SELECT”  (Tree  Oats).  A  mighty  good  variety  at  a  low  price.  A  reliable  yielder— 
does  well  on  dry  upland  soils  where  some  Oats  will  not  succeed. 


“Side” 

and 

“Tree” 


CATALOG  and  SAMPLES -FREE 

Our  Spring  Catalog  shows  why  “Hoffman’s  Seeds  Pay.”  Tells  how  to  get  better  stands  of 
Alfalfa  and  Clover.  Gives  many  useful  pointers  on  other  Farm  Seeds.  Write  for  this  Book  today. 
Tell  us  what  crops  interest  you  ;  we’ll  send  Samples. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.  Box  60-L  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


“SHADELAND  CLIMAX”— not  only  a  prize  winner,  but  a  heavy 

yielding  kind,  too. 

Most  popular  Oats  we  have  ever  handled.  Grains,  white,  plump 
and  heavy.  Stiff  straw.  As  nearly  rust-proof  as  any  Oats  we  know. 
Ripens  very  early.  Write  for  prices. 


FRUIT  TREES  fn"*”,®? 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.  PREPAID 
Write  for  free  Illustrated  Catalog 

Pomona  United  Nurseries 
22  TreeAvenue.  OANSVILLE.N.V. 
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Kl  I  StUYlAN  FfcNGi 

“I  Saved  2GSfe  a  Rod,’*  says  J.  1 
Iiondry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  alsosavi 
VVe  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Frt 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Feno 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. M3MUNCIE,  INC 


Farms — Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH,  549-10  Landis  Ave.,  VINELAND,  N.  J* 
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Accurate  grading  is  impossible  unless  the  belt  of  the  grader 
is  of  proper  design  and  construction. 

The  Boggs  belt-\rithin-a-belt  is  the  only  belt  that' will  grade" 
up  to  four  sizes  accurately  and  without  injuring  or  bruising  the 
potatoes.  It  permits  either  round  or  long  potatoes  to  be  sorted 
and  graded  into  No.  1  and  No.  2  sizes,  with  less  than  3%  vari¬ 
ation  in  size  from  Government  grades.  No  other  grader  can 
use  this  belt,  as  we  hold  basic  patents  thereon. 

The  Boggs  belt  has  an  opening  as  near  round  as  it  is  possible 
to  get  and  still  cover  the  whole  surface  of  belt.  With  a  square 
or  diamond  shaped  opening,  a  large  potato  will  drop  through 
into  the  No.  2’s  if  placed  diagonally;  or  if  placed  sidewise  of  the  open¬ 
ing/  a  much  smaller  potato  will  ride  over  into  the  No.  l’s.  This  is  not 
possible  with  the  Boggs  belt.  No  matter  how  potatoes  strike 
they  will  be  graded  accurately. 


Write  for  interesting  Booklet 
BOGGS  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

20  Main  Street,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 
Factories:  Atlanta,  N.  Y.  —  Detroit,  Minn. 
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BOGGS  '’“tato 


For  heavy 
mulching 
and  hilling 

The  variety  of  ways  in  which  Planet  Jr. 
No.  8  horse  hoe  serves  makes  it  invalu¬ 
able  throughout  the  season.  With  the 
lever-operated  wheel  set  for  deep  culti¬ 
vation  it  works  up  a  fine, 
loose  mulch.  Set  close 
with  hillers  and  rear 
shovel  it  is  particularly 
handy  for  hilling  corn, 
potatoes,  and  all  field  or 
truck  crops.  No.  8  is 
stiff  and  steady,  a  general 
favorite  all  over  the 
world.  Write  for 
Planet  Jr.  Catalog. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Specialized  Field  and 
Garden  Tools  in  the  World 

Dept.  36 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave. 

Philadelphia 


Planet  Jr. 


Look  for  "Planet  Jr." 


Get 

Bumper  Crops 


with 


SOLVAY 


Fields  that  give  little  cost  you  just  as  much 
labor  as  fields  that  give  you  big.  Sour  soil  is 
often  the  cause  —  correct  it,  make  the  soil  sweet,  the 
field  fertile,  the  crop  big,  the  profit  large,  by  using 

SOLVAY  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Don’t  wonder  why  you  have  no  big  crops— Use  lime  and  get  them, 
and  remember  to  use  only  SOLVAY — it  is  finely  ground,  gives  re¬ 
sults  right  away  and  for  years  after.  Safe,  will  not  burn — easy  to  apply. 
Leam  all  about  Lime.  Write  for  the  SOLVA  Y  Lime  Book— it’s  free! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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IMESTONE 
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BREED  SILVER  FOXES 

Profits  large.  We  sell  outright 
and  can  ranch  for  year  or  more; 
fully  insured  and  production 
guaranteed.  SPECIAL  small 
monthly  payment  proposition. 

S1LVERPLUME  FOXES 

Box  2011  Met.  Bldg.,  ORANGE.  N.  J. 
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t|  Saved  521  ordering  direct  from  I 


Jou will  save  onourreliable  engines. 
Built  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Kero* 

Bene, Gasoline.  Easy^ 
to  start- -no  cranfc-  I 
_  fag.  Sites  1  1-4  to  22" 

_  H-P.  3  Month*  Trial.  | _ 

Gash,  Easy  Terms;  10-Year  Guarantee. 

Free  Book- -“How  to  Know  Better  Engines’*.! 

Write  today-  THE  OTTAWA  MFG,CO; 

Desk  105X-Z  Magee  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 


GOLD  MEDALS  AWARDED 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 

Hoffman-CorrTape  Mfg.Co. 

312  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LION  MILLS 


Washington  and  General 
News 

A  GREAT  three-cornered  fight  has  de-  | 
veloped  in  the  House  of  Representa-  | 
tives  on  the  Mellon  Tax  Plan.  The  regu¬ 
lar  Republicans  are  for  the  Mellon  Plan. 
The  Insurgent  Republicans  are  for  much 
higher  surtaxes  than  the  Mellon  Plan 
proposes.  They  claim  that  the  Mellon 
Plan  favors  the  rich.  The  Democrats 
stand  solidly  for  another  plan  which  in 
the  main  proposes  continued  high  sur¬ 
taxes  on  rich  men’s  incomes.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  19th,  the  Insurgent  Republicans 
united  with  the  Democrats  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  passed  the  Garner 
Tax  Cut.  This  Garner  Plan,  among  other 
things,  provides  for  a  forty-four  per  cent, 
surtax  maximum. 

Oil  Still  Boils  in  the  Washington 
Scandals 

Secretary  Denby  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  has  resigned  from  the  Cabinet  and 
h  is  resignation  has  been  accepted  by 
President  Coolidge.  No  one  believes  that 
Secretary  Denby  was  actually  guilty  of 
any  wrong  doing,  but  he  is  bitterly  criti¬ 
cized  for  having  been  neglectful  in  not 
passing  on  the  leases  which  were  wrong¬ 
fully  given  to  the  oil  companies.  At¬ 
torney  General  Daugherty  is  criticized 
for  the  same  reason.  He  has  not  resigned 
from  the  Cabinet  at  this  writing,  but 
there  is  more  or  less  expectation  that  he 
will. 


ALBANY  NEWS 

The  Smith  Income  Tax  Bill  passed  the 
New  York  State  Senate  on  February  19th, 
by  38-13.  Twelve  Republicans  voted 
with  the  Democrats.  This  provides  for  a 
25  per  cent,  cut  in  the  1923  personal 
income  tax.  Attempts  were  made  to 
pass  amendments  to  this  bill.  One  of 
these  proposed  a  25  per  cent,  return  to 
localities  as  an  indirect  method  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  general  tax.  Had  this  passed  it 
would  have  brought  some  little  relief  to 
farmers.  This  bill  will  soon  be  up  for 
vote  in  the  Assembly.  As  long  as 
farmers  submit  they  will  carry  the 
greatest  share  of  the  tax  burden. 


New  Jersey  Needs  More  Money 
For  TB  Eradication 
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IT  PAYS 


to  Own  One 

Because  it  lasts  many  years 
longer — costs  less  per  year — 
keeps  silage  better — than  any 
ordinary  stave  silo.  Proved  by 
experience  wherever  used. 

And  there’s  a  good,  sound  reason- — 
Craine  scientific  3-wall  construction 
Inside  the  upright  staves.  Over  this, 
the  waterproof,  frost-stopping  Silafelt. 
Then  the  continuous  Crainelox  Spiral 
Hooping  that  tightly  binds  the  whole 
silo  together.  Here’s  real  strength  that 
saves  you  repair  and 
replacement  costs. 

Look  into  the  silo 
question  before  you 
invest.  Get  our  cat¬ 
alog  now. 

Special  dis  counts 
on  early  orders. 

Time  payments  if 
desired. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

Box  120  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 

1  RIPLF.  WAIL 

SILOS 


Special  emergency  appropriation  of 
$35,000  must  be  made  this  year  by  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature  to  stamp  out 
tuberculosis  in  dairy  herds  or  New  Jersey 
taxpayers  will  lose  $22,000  which  the 
Government  would  expend  within  the 
State  for  the  same  purpose.  The  State 
funds  now  remaining  from  the  present 
appropriation  are  not  sufficient  to  conduct 
the  work  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  assure 
adequate  protection  in  all  sections  of  the 
State  against  infected  milk,  according  to 
the  findings  of  the  New  Jersey  Federation 
of  County  Boards  of  Agriculture,  which 
studied  the  situation  recently. 

An  appropriation  bill  now  pending  in 
the  Legislature  would  provide  $35,000 
for  the  appraisement  and  indemnification 
for  cattle  found  to  be  affected  with 
bovine  tuberculosis.  The  measure  went 
into  the  Assembly  with  the  backing  of  the 
Newark  Board  of  Health  and  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  County  Boards  of 
Agriculture,  which  represents  the  organ¬ 
ized  milk  producers  in  the  northern  and 
central  New  Jersey,  identified  with  the 
Farm  Bureau  in  this  State. 


Penetrates 

Softens 

Restores 

For  healing  any  external  hurt  on 
your  cows,  or  other  livestock,  rely  on 
Bag  Balm.  This  wonderful  healing, 
penetrating  ointment  protects  the 
wound,  restores  circulation  and  pro¬ 
motes  quick  healing  of  any  cut,  scratch, 
bruise  or  inflammation. 

Bag  Balm  is  especially  valuable  in 
treating  any  injury  to  the  udder  or  teats. 
The  delicate  cells  of  this  organ  are  very 
easily  injured  and  unless  quickly  and 
properly  cared  for  do  not  heal  in  their 
original  structure.  Bag  Balm  restores 
and  rebuilds  the  tissues  so  that  there 
will  be  no  interference  with  normal 
milk  flow. 

Soft,  silky  udders  have  a  lot  to  do  with  full 
milk  yield — as  well  as  easy  milking.  Keep 
Bag  Balm  on  hand  for  any  healing  emer¬ 
gency.  Very  useful  in  cases  of  Caked  Bag, 
Bunches,  Cow  Pox. 

Big  10-ounce  package,  only  60c  at  general 
stores,  feed  dealers  and  druggists.  Free 
booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles”  by  writing  us. 


Hunterdon  County — Here  along  the 
Delaware  River  the  winter  has  been 
unusually  mild  except  with  a  few  cold 
snaps.  We  have  had  little  or  no  snow. 
Farmers  with  good  flocks  of  chickens  are 
selling  their  eggs  to  the  hatcheries  at  a 
premium  from  8  to  12c  a  dozen  above  the 
Philadelphia  market  price,  according  to 
the  breed  of  birds  that  they  have.  Many 
are  cutting  wood  and  hauling  manure, 
getting  ready  for  spring  work.  Taxes 
have  not  been  reduced  as  yet  and  hired 
help  remains  scarce  and  high. — Mrs. 
E,  R.  E. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville,  Vermont 


— 1 

FREE  2-OUNCE  SAMPLE  | 
Dairy  Association  Co.,  Lyndonville,  Vt.  (Dept,  B2) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Bag  Balm  I 

My  name .  1 


I 


Dealer’s  name  . 
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Farm  News  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Oliver  D.  Schock 

TOBACCO  growers  in  Tioga  county 
have  organized  as  follows :  President, 
Harry  Smith,  Tioga;  Vice-President, 
Nate  Kettle,  Tioga;  Treasurer,  A.  G. 
Bower;  Secretary,  _  C.  A.  Beiver,  Law- 
renceville.  Executive  Committee:  Harry 
Tobey,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.;  Charles 
Lugg,  Nelson;  George  Osgood,  I'awrence- 
ville;  W.  K.  Hughes,  Tioga;  Jesse  Claren¬ 
don,  Tioga;  Samuel  Wells,  Lambs’ 
Creek.  Planning  experimental  culture, 
marketing  and  especially  standardizing, 
received  consideration. 

The  large  and  modern  rebuilt  barn  at 
the  State  institution  for  feeble-minded, 
situated  at  Spring  City,  Chester  County, 
was  destroyed  by  an  incendiary  fire,  caus¬ 
ing  a  loss  of  $25,000. 

According  to  the  local  seedsmen,  there 
is  an  increased  demand  for  red  and  alsike 
clover  seed  as  well  as  timothy  and  alfalfa. 
The  planting  of  alfalfa  is  becoming  more 
extensive.  Demand  for  and  prices  of  seed 
wheat,  corn  and  oats  are  fairly  firm. 

Representatives  of  the  Allegany  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair  Association  were  making  a  tre¬ 
mendous  effort  to  eliminate  all  question¬ 
able  shows  and  gambling  devices  from  the 
so-called  midway  of  this  season's  animal 
fairs.  A  committee  will  censor  and  decide 
as  to  which  features  may  be  acceptable. 
This  movement  is  strictly  in  line  with  the 
American  Agriculturist’s  stand  for 
clean  fairs. 

Central  Pennsylvania  Notes 
J.  N.  Glover 

The  recent  cold  snap  made  seven-inch 
ice,  which  was  stored  the  past  several 
days.  League  farmers  filled  fi.  A.  Cook’s 
ice  house  for  their  haulers’  use  on  the  31st. 

Hay  and  straw  are  the  best  sellers  today 
and  both  are  scarcer  than  usual.  Much 
wheat  has  been  marketed  lately  at  $1.10 
but  there  is  no  ready  market  for  corn 
about  .70  per  bushel.  Fat  stock  and  bo¬ 
logna  cows  are  slow  sale,  as  we  usually 
have  buyers  from  the  coal  regions  for  such 
stock  this  time  of  the  year.  Western 
horses  are  being  offered  by  local  dealers  at 
public  sale,  before  the  farm  sales,  which 
begin  the  latter  part  of  February. 

In  Western  Pennsylvania 

P.  M.  McCullough 

Up  to  the  first  of  January,  we  had  a 
very  mild  winter  but  since  then  it 
has  been  pretty  severe  with  the  tempera¬ 
ture  going  below  zero  on  several  occasions. 

Fodder  is  keeping  badly.  Feed  is  scarce 
and  high.  Hay  is  bringing  from  $25  to 
30  a  ton  in  the  mow'.  Wheat  is  $1.15, 
ear  corn  50c,  oats,  65c,  buckwheat  90c, 
butter  55c,  eggs  50c,  hogs  10  to  12c. 
Dressed  beeves  are  selling  at  10c  for 
forequarter  and  12c  for  hinds.  Horse 
hides  are  bringing  $3,  beef  hides  from  $4 
to  $6  depending  on  size  and  quality. 
Many  farmers  will  have  to  buy  feed  long 
before  spring  and  there  is  very  little  to 
sell  at  home.  Dairy  cows  are  rather  low 
at  present,  but  it  is  likely  that  prices  will 
improve  when  springtime  comes  around. 
Horses  have  brought  very  poor  prices  at 
recent  sales,  especially  the  poorer  quality. 
Very  few  colts  are  being  raised,  the  reason 
being  given  that  farmers  claim  that  it 
doesn’t  pay  them  to  raise  colts.  The 
tables  may  turn  in  a  few  years  in  this  line 
and  good  heavy  drafters  may  be  had  at  a 
premium. 

Many  farmers  are  working  in  the  mills  or 
railroads  or  are  finding  other  employment 
so  as  to  help  meet  expenses.  Taxes  are 
by  far  too  high  at  the  present  time  and 
we  are  hoping  in  the  future  that  they  will 
be  a  little  lower. 

Farmers  are  using  a  lot  of  lime 
these  days  but  not  near  as  much  as  they 
should  on  account  of  high  freight  rates. 
The  same  holds  true  with  acid  phosphate. 
Farmers  in  this  section  have  been  on  the 
average  fairly  w'ell  off  with  some  making  a 
downright  failure.  The  majority  of  them 
will  stick,  howrever,  and  hope  for  better 
times  and  an  evening-up  which  they  feel 
is  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
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So  Easy  Now  to  Own 

CJhis  Better  ollbFuel  Engine 


Puts  a  WITTE 

on  Your  Place 


Made  in  Sizes  2  to25HJR 


For  a  §0  Day  FBEE  Trial 


HERE’S  a  revolution  in  cheap,  dependable  farm  power.  Now  the  WITTE 
Throttling-Governor  ENGINE,  famous  for  more  than  40  years  and  regarded 
as  the  standard  of  engines,  is  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 


MAKES  ALL  JOBS 
EASY  AND  CHEAP 

Only  the  rugged,  dependable  WITTE  always  de¬ 
livers  that  big  surplus  of  power  that  you  need  for 
the  heavier  jobs  but  does  the  light  work  at  a  big  sav¬ 
ing  in  fuel.  So  simple  that  a  boy  can  operate,  and 
trouble-proof,  too.  Easily  moved  from  place  to 
place  — this  Famous  WITTE  answers  every  power 
need  on  your  place.  Many  exclusive  features  —  not 
found  on  any  other  engine  — and  now  sold  at  the 
lowest  price  in  history. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  THE 
FAMOUS  WICO  MAGNETO 

The  WITTE  comes  equipped  with  the  Wico  Mag¬ 
neto— the  most  perfect  system  of  high-tension  igni¬ 
tion  known.  A  guarantee  that  the  WITTE  will  always 
have  a  fat,  hot  spark,  and  give  perfect  performance 
in  all  climates,  under  any  weather  condition  or  tem¬ 
perature.  Starts  at  40  below  zero.  Far  superior  to 
the  old-style  battery-equipped  engine— it  combines 
dependability  and  economy  all  the  time. 


A  RECORD! 

OVER  29  YEARS  OF  SERVICE. 

"I  have  a  WITTE  Engine,  its 
number  is  1766.  It  has  been  running 
about  twenty-nine  years  on  the 
same  cylinder.  It  still  is  working 
good,  but  it  needs  a  new  cylinder 
and  piston.  This  is  the  first  repair 
I  have  ever  needed.  What  will  it 
cost?  It  is  a  15  horse.”— S.  J.  PEM¬ 
BERTON,  Winchester.  Kansas. 


This  is  believed  to  be  a  world’s 
record  In  service — 29  years  ot  bard 
work  and  still  going. 

For  over  40  years  I  have  been 
building  this  better  quality  engine 
—honest  value  at  rock  -  bottom, 
direct  -  to  -  you  price.  Into  it  has 
gone  the  experience  of  more  than 
100,000  users— a  guarantee  that 
the  WITTE  Throttling-Governor 
Engine  meets  every  need. 

ED.  H.  WITTE. 


Uses  All  Low-Priced  Fuels 

This  WITTE  uses  any  fuel— kerosene,  gasoline,  dis¬ 
tillate  or  gas  without  special  attachments.  Develops 
full  power  with  big  surplus,  steady  and  dependable, 
for  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  No  need  to  worry  about 
changes  in  fuel  prices — always  use  the  cheapest. 
Guaranteed  For  Guaranteed  for  a  life-time  of 
m  urcTiiwr  hard,  steady  work— mechan- 
”  *■*“*■  *  imc.  ically  perfect  and  built  of 
only  selected  materials  in  the  largest  factory  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

Sold  Direct  From  Factory  To  You 

r*nof  I  employ  no  salesmen— the  WITTE* 
°  Throttling-Governor  ENGINE  is  sold 
to  GOfo  direct  from  my  factor/  to  you  now 
at  the  lowest  price  ever  offered.  I  give  you  nearly 
a  year  to  pay  on  any  size,  2  to  25  Horse-Power  — 
suit  yourself  on  terms. 

NINETY  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

So  confident  am  I  that  the  WITTE  Throttling-Governor 
ENGINE  will  make  you  money,  day  in  and  day  out,  and  is. 
the  best  power  you  can  have,  I  will  let  you  try  a  WITTE  for 
90  days  atmy  risk.  Ifit’s  not  right  I  simply  say— I’LL  MAKE 
IT  RIGHT  AND  IT  WON’T  COST  YOU  A  CENT.  Can  I 
make  a  fairer  offer  to  prove  that  cheap,  dependable  power 
is  within  your  reach? 


Write  Today  for  My  NEW  ENGINE  Book 
Til  Send  It  FREE— No  Obligation 

I  want  to  send  you  my  new  engine  book — the  most  interesting  book  A 
about  farm  power  you  have  ever  read.  Tells  all  about  this  remarkable 
engine,  fully  illustrated.  Shows  details  of  equipment,  exclusive  fea- 

tures,  all  about  the  celebrated  WICO  Magneto,  WITTE  Motor-  Ed.  e.  Witte,  Pres., 

style  Carburetor,  Speed  Regulator ,%  and  hundreds  of  other  vital  A isos  ^tttl^fidin  *KS 
points.  I’ll  also  show  you  letters  from  many  of  my  cus-  Ay  Kansas  cityLMo?9, 
tomers — over  100,000  of  them — telling  of  how  the  WITTE  iso9  Empire  Building, 

works  under  any  and  all  kinds  of  hard  work  -  and  makes  QtjT  Without  obiigatingmlTn  anyway, 
money.  NO  OBLIGATION -JUST  SEND  ME  A  please  send  me  your  new  Engine  Book 

POSTAL  OR  MAIL  ME  THE  COUPON.  MX? Jr  and  full  details  of  your  remarkable  offer. 

ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres., 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1809  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  jf 

1809  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  JF<- 


Address. 


City. — 


State . 


ALBA  MARL 

90%  Lime  Carbonate 

NATURE’S  SOIL  REMEDY 

Cures  Sour  Soils.  Quick  Acting. 
Aids  Fertilization 
Increases  Crop  Yield 

LOW  in  COST 

For  prices  and  details  write  to 

ALBA  MARL  LIME  COMPANY 

Charles  Town,  Jefferson  County,  W.  Va. 


100  DOLLARS  IN  PRIZES 

For  best  reports  on  lasting  quality  of  our  Empire 
Fence,  compared  with  other  kinds  in  use  on  the 
same  farm.  None  but  thoroughly  reliable  state¬ 
ments  count  as  we  have  records  of  all  safes  for  20 
years.  Write  for  conditions. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO..  28  East  Maumee  St.,  Adrian,  Mid. 


FENCING 

woven — Painted 
3  or  4  ft.  heights. 


We  manufacture  a  ready 
made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Fence — inter- 
Green — -Red — or  Plain — made  in 
For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highway^ 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  ’N.  J. 

,  „2  CAL. RIFLE- 

Guaranteed  to  shoot  sore  ana 


true,  long  and  short  cartridges. 
Given  postpaid  for  selling  onlyS5  bottles  nigh 
3  LIQUID  PERFUME  at  15  cents.  Wonderful  value, 
S^avarybody  buy*.  SEND  NO  AfONfiY.juat  name  and la  ddrcM^ 

'CU.L PKRFUMC  COMPANY. D*pt.  Y-1Q  CHICAGO 
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You  Can  Grow 

Scabby  Potatoes 

if  you  want  to. 

But  you  don't 


It  will  positively  overcome  the  scab  organism 
and  keep  the  crop  clean ,  bright  and  marketable 

Lnoc-Sul  is  dependable  insurance  against  potato  scab.  It  cleans  up 
infected  fields — it  keeps  uninfected  fields  clean.  It  is  inexpensive  and 
easily  applied,  requiring  no  special  machinery.  Broadcast  by  hand,  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  lime 'broadcaster,  or  seed  drill. 

Inoc-Sul  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  potato  scab* evil — -it  overcomes 
the  scab  organism  IN  THE  SOIL,  not  merely  the  scab  on  the  seed,  as  does 
seed  treatment. 

Furthermore,  sulphur  is  one  of  the  necessary  plant  foods.  Therefore, 
Inoc-Sul  may  function  as  an  important  element  of  fertility. 

Inoc-Sul  when  correctly  applied  to  the  soil  will  absolutely  be  of  no  harm 
whatever  to  the  potato  crop,  or  any  other  crop. 

Soils  seldom  naturally  contain  too  much  sulphur,  and  are  very  apt  not 
to  contain  enough. 

Write  us  today.  We  will  without  cost  or  obligation  tell  you  all  about 
Inoc-Sul — what  it  is — where  to  get  it — how  to  use  it — how  it  will  save  your 
market  losses.  Tell  us  how  many  acres  of  potatoes  you  will  plant  and  the 
name  of  your  dealer.  Our  reply  will  be  worth  dollars  to  you. 


have  to.  Just  ust 

Inoc-Sul 

Inoculated  Sulphur 


TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  CO. 


Desk  J  41  East  42nd  Street 

New  York  City 


Inoc-Sul  is  the  best form  of  sulphur  for  any  farm  use — dusting 
seed,  preserving  manure,  fertilizer,  soil  corrective  and  livestock. 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


*10 


OO 

Down 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England, 

Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  “**  "*yn,ent* 

er  in  four  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horst.  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog — get  my  % 

1923  introductory  offer.  \  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER,  MUffai  >  complete 

Pres. 

Herculei  Mfg.  Co. 

623  29lh  St 
Centerville,  Iowa 


ready  to 
use 


'Try  this  mixer 


Concreting  on  the  farm^pays.  Put  down' 
concrete  floors,  sidewalks,  foundations,  etc.  j 

with  a  Kwik-Mix.  It  turns  out_a  wheel- 
barrow  full  of  concrete  a  minute.  Do  J 
with  the  drudgery  of  mixing  by 
band.  Try  a  Kivik-Mix  Mixer 
on  30  days’  Trial.  You  will  like; 
it  and  make  extra  money  con^ 
cretin g  for  your  neighbors.  Th^  i 
new  Kwik-Mix  is  the  best  farm 
cnixer  bn  the  market.  Works 
•t  good  as  a  $200.00  mixer. 

Price  Reduced 

ffay  only  $34  00  after  30  days' 
cse  or  send  $33.00  with  order. 

Write  for  free  catalog  on  how  to 
cue  a  Kwik-Mix  on  the  farm.  It 
will  pay  you  to  write  today. 

BADGER  KWIK-MIX 
COMPANY 

1026  Cleveland  Avenue 
Milwaukee  Wisconsin 


■SEED  OATS- 


“BURT’S  HEAVYWEIGHT”  Tests  42  to  44  lbs  per 
bushel.  Extra  heavy  yielders  Get  our  free  sample  and 
low  prices  by  return  mail  and  save  money. 

THEO.  .BURT  &  SONS,  MELROSE.  OHIO  1 


WHAT?  TWINS? 

Yes. 

The  names? 

P  P 

PULVERIZER 
&  PACKER 


More  value  to  the 
farmer  than  any 
tool  made  except  a 

PLOW. 

Write  us. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


ANTI¬ 
ABORTION 

For  treating  your  cows  for 
loss  of  calves.  Inexpensive 
and  easily  applied  by  yourself . 


SUCCESSFULLY  USED  FOR 
THIRTY  YEARS 

Write  for  FREE  copy  of  The  Cattle 
Specialist.  Answers  every  question 
pertaining  to  Abortion  in  cows. 
Ask  our  dealer  or  write  Dr.  David 
Roberts  direct. 

Dr. David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 
197Grand  Ave. ,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


1  News  From  Among  the 
Farmers  of  New  York 

THE  thousands  of  friends  of  Albert 
Manning,  Secretary  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  and  until  recently  Master  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  were  much 
shocked  to  hear  of  his  death  at  his  home 
in  Middletown,  N.  Y.  on  Tuesday,  Febru¬ 
ary  19.  Mr.  Manning  had  been  sick  for 
several  weeks.  The  funeral  was  held  in 
the  Webb  Horton  Memorial  Church  at 
Middletown  on  Friday,  February  22  at 
2  P.  M.  See  editorial,  page  208 


NEW  YORK  VEGETABLE 
GROWERS  TO  MEET 

The  New  York  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  will  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Joseph  Slocum  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Syracuse  on  March  4  and 
5.  This  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  meetings  in  the  history  of  the 
association.  The  new  State-wide  potato 
and  cabbage  cooperation  will  come  in  for 
considerable  discussion  as  will  the  present 
lettuce  deal. 


NEW  YORK  COUNTY  NOTES 

Oneida  County — Farmers  are  prepar¬ 
ing  firewood  and  hauling  logs  to  the  mill. 
A  great  deal  of  wood  is  going  into  the 
market.  Hay  mows  are  feeding  down 
quite  rapidly.  The  J.  Karlen  Cheese 
Company  pay  $2.25  per  100  for  January 
milk  and  will  pay  $2  for  February  milk. 
The  potato  market  is  dull.  Small  lots  are 
going  to  the  stores  gradually.  The  market 
for  cows  is  very  quiet.  Pork  is  bringing 
from  12  to  12  .Kc  dressed.  Fresh  eggs  are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  '50c  a  dozen. 
Sleighing  is  quite  good  at  present.  There 
has  been  fine  wheeling  most  of  the  time, 
until  the  first  week  of  February.  Ice  is 
now  being  harvested  and  stored.  Farmers 
will  soon  be  hauling  lime  and  fertilizer. — 

E.  M.  A. 

Broome  County — Our  first  real  sleigh¬ 
ing  came  the  middle  of  February.  The 
snow  is  not  very  deep  but  it  continued  to 
fall  and  kept  things  well  covered.  Good 
roads  will  be  kept  open  for  autos  at  any 
rate.  It  is  reported  that  the  Diarymen’s 
League  has  purchased  the  Nestle’s  plant 
at  Chenango  Forks.  Nearly  every  one  is 
cutting  wood.  Farmers  have  filled  their 
ice  houses.  Potatoes  are  bringing  $1 
a  bushel,  butter  55c,  eggs  40c.  Grain  is 
rather  low  in  price.  Farmers  are  paying 
$1.90  for  corn  meal  and  $1.90  for  wheat 
food.— Mrs.  L.  K.  C. 

In  Western  New  York 

Chautauqua  County  —  We  have  been 
having  some  real  winter  weather  of  late. 
On  February  16  the  temperature  went  to 
26  below  zero.  Cows  seem  to  be  wintering 
well,  but  the  milk  flow  is  unusually  light. 
Hay  is  rather  scarce  and  moving  at  from 
$15  to  $18  a  ton  at  the  barn.  The  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County  Farm  Bureau  promises  to 
Lave  the  largest  membership  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  Community  meetings  are  being 
held  and  are  generally  well  attended. 
Many  who  intended  to  cancel  their  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  contract  have  changed  their 
minds.  Butter  is  selling  at  50c,  eggs  40c, 
potatoes  $1. — A.  J.  N. 

In  the  North  Country 

St.  Lawrence  County — The  winter  has 
been  very  cold  with  plenty  of  snow. 
However,  the  roads  are  in  fair  condition, 
giving  the  farmers  a  good  chance  to  get 
their  ice  harvested — they  are  using  the 
favorable  conditions  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Considerable  wood  is  being  cut  and  some 
logs  are  being  hauled.  Eggs  are  fairly 
plentiful  and  cheap.  Hay  is  not  moving 
due  to  the  high  freight  rates. — H.  S.  II. 

Essex  County — Since  the  first  week  in 
February  the  ground  has  been  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow.  There  has  been  no  drift¬ 
ing,  with  the  result  that  the  roads  are 
fine.  Farmers  are  busy  hauling  logs  and 
hay,  and  filling  ice  houses.  Ic5  is  of 
excellent  quality.  Cattle  are  wintering 
well.  The  annual  tests  of  cattle  for  TB  is 
going  on. — M.  E.  B. 


Regularly 


MANY  dairymen,  using  Hinman 
Milkers  are  producing  certi¬ 
fied  milk  and  earning  extra  pre¬ 
miums  on  their  milk  checks.  Here’s 
one  of  many  bacteriological  reports 
from  Hinman  users: 

CITY  OF  PASADENA 
Bacteriological  Laboratory 
We  beg  to  report  as  follows  regarding 
milk  tests  made  in  our  laboratory. 
Name  H.  J  McDade 

Address  Rt  3,  Box  420, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

Dairy  Clover  Leaf 

Butter  Fat  4% 

Bacterial  Count  700  c.  c. 

CHAS.  W.  ARTHUR 
City  Bacteriologist 
Note  the  extremely  low  bacteria 
count,  Here’s  evidence  of  the 
unusually  clean  milk  the  Hinman 
can  produce  for  you. 

Our  catalog  fully  describes  the 
famous  Hinman  Simplicity  that 
makes  this  Milker  so  easy  to  keep 
thoroughly  clean  that  it  produces 
certified  milk  regularly. 

Get  all  the  facts.  Write  for  Hin¬ 
man  Catalog  today. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Seventeenth  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


AgentsWanted 

Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Write  at 
once  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars. 


Hinman  Electric 

Turn  the  switch  and  let  the 
machine  milk!  All  the  Hin¬ 
man  advantages  of  Simpli¬ 
city  and,  the  right  principle 
for  the  small  dairy  equipped 
with  electric  plant.  Write 
for  catalog  and  literature. 


HINMAN 

MILKER 


■as  low  as  $io% 

Bay  your  saw  direct  from  the  factory  at  lowest  fac¬ 
tory  prices.  Every  saw  guaranteed  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory  or  your  money  back.  You  can  get  a  thor- 
oughly  well  made,  dependable,  absolutely  guaranteed 


Hertzler&  Zook 

Portable  Wood 


Saw 


Guaranteed 


for  as  little  as  $10,  that  .will  saw  firewood,  lumber, 
lath  and  posts.  Ripping  table  can  be  attached. 
Lowest  priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles  and 
sizes  up  to  big  contractors  saws--all  at  money-saving 
prices,  H  &  Z  saws  are  designed  and  made  by  saw 
experts  of  best  tested 
materials, every  one  guar¬ 
anteed  1  year.  Guarantee 
backed  by  $10,000  bond 
in  bank,  write  today 
for  free  catalog  with 
illustrations ,  descrip¬ 
tions  and  prices ,  Full 
of  surprising  low 
priced  bargains  for  the 
farm. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Bo*  44  -  Belleville,  Pa. 


HE1  A  \i  g?  Is  your  horse  afflicted/ 

t  «  V  Ei  9  Use  2  laroe  cans.  Cost  $2.50 


Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 

One  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 


NEWTON’S 

A  Veterinary’s  Compound 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs, 
Worm  Expeller,  Conditioner, 
Indigestion,  Heaves.  Coughs, 
Distemper.  *  65c  and  $1.25 
Most  for  cost  cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid, 
The  NEWTON  REMEDY  C0„  Toledo,  Ohio 


Breeders’  Supplies 


C.  H.  DANA  CO. 


Send  for  new  illustrated  catalog.  Described 
our  full  line  of  ear  labels,  punches,  tattoo 
outfits,  herd  hooks  and  record  books,  sale  tags, 
veterinary  instruments,  all  breeders’  and 
stockmen’s  supplies,  WJrite  for  catalog  to-day. 

_ 33  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


HEAVY  ALBERTA 
Cluster,  Canadian  Grown 


OATS 


(Weight  46  lbs.  to  measured  bu.)  SI. 25  per  bu  of  32  lbs. 
Freight  paid  on  9  bu.  or  more. 

B  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.,  206-208  W.  Genesee  St„ 
Syracuse,  N,  Y, 
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Potatoes  and  Dairying 

They  Fit  In  Well  As  a  Cash  Crop 

POTATO  growing  By  H.  H.  LYON  much  fertilizer  last 

is  still  one  of  the  year  as  had  been  their 


lines  of  endeavor  for  securing  a  cash  crop 
for  the  dairy  farmer.  The  present  is  any¬ 
thing  but  encouraging  for  promoting  the 
potato  growing  business  but  it  is  never 
correct  to  dodge  from  a  given  policy  that 
has  been  established  after  sufficient  con¬ 
sideration.  If  potatoes  seem  to  be  the 
right  line  for  a  cash  crop  on  any  farm 
then  it  is  the  right  thing  to  grow  them 
this  year.  This  statement  may  be  modi¬ 
fied  if  all  the  help  or  a  considerable 
amount  of  it  has  already  gone.  Such 
seems  to  be  the  case  on  many  of  our 
farms. 

It  was  not,  however,  so  much  advice 
about  growing  potatoes  this  particular 
year  that  I  had  in  mind  when  I  com¬ 
menced  to  write.  It  may  have  been  that 
I  was  thinking  more  of  our  dairy  section 
as  a  potato  growing  proposition.  Some 
of  the  best  potatoes  are  grown  in  the 
dairy  regions.  It  is  often  remarked  that 
quality  of  potatoes  come  from  the  up¬ 
land  farms  where  the  cow  thrives.  In 
not  a  few  cases,  too,  high  yields  come 
along  in  some  of  these  localities.  Not 
only  market  potatoes  are  grown  on  dairy 
farms  but  certified  seed  is  likewise  pro¬ 
duced  of  high  quality.  High  yields  are 
frequently  found  but  they  may  not 
average  so  high  as  in  some  of  the  special 
potato  sections. 

There  is  one  thing  certain  and  that  is  we 
have  cheaper  land  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  section  that  I  know  of  where  potatoes 
do  well  with  possibly  one  exception.  Now 
cheap  land  is  worth  while  if  productive 
and  especially  if  one  has  but  a  limited 
amount  to  invest. 

Two  Long  Islanders  Try  It 

Two  Long  Island  potato  growers  came 
to  our  back  farms  and  made  a  purchase  of 
farm  land.  They  bought  for  but  little 
above  the  amount  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  pay  in  annual  rent.  It  chanced 
that  I  called  at  both  farms  last  summer 
soon  after  the  potatoes  were  up.  Each 
man  had  somewhere  around  26  acres 
they  were  looking  fairly  well. 

One  piece  was  as  good  as  any  I  saw  on 
my  trip  through  the  town.  The  others 
seemed  to  be  a  little  backward  but  com¬ 
ing  along. 

These  farms  were  of  considerable  size 
and  I  felt  that  the  potato  program  last 
year  did  not  offer  the  most  attractive 
outlook.  I  suggested  to  these  men  that 
they  might  be  safer  in  their  farming 
program  if  they  had  a  few  cows  to  help 
out  in  the  way  of  an  income.  They  be¬ 
came  excited  at  once  for  they  declared 
that  they  would  not  milk  cows  under 
any  consideration.  They  appeared  to  be 
willing  to  work  hard  for  several  months 
to  grow  and  market  a  crop  of  potatoes 
but  to  be  tied  the  year  through  to  a  cow 
proposition  was  unendurable.  My  argu¬ 
ment  went  for  naught. 

It  seems  that  they  did  not  use  nearly  as 


custom  on  the  sandy  soil  of  Long  Island. 
Of  course  they  found  cultivation  harder 
than  in  the  sand.  They  had  a  full  equip¬ 
ment  of  machinery  for  growing  potatoes 
and  they  understood  the  needs  of  the  crop 
and  how  to  best  handle  the  machines. 
Spraying  was  done  but  not  to  the  extent 
that  had  been  called  for  where  potatoes  had 
been  grown  more  intensively.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  they  had  not  prepared  the 
ground  as  well  as  I  would  like  for  a  good 
crop  and  the  soil  was  considerably  stony. 
If  possible  I  would  select  fields  somewhat 
less  stony  and  would  get  the  land  plowed 
in  the  fall  so  as  to  be  ready  for  earlier 
cultivation,  at  least  a  part  of  it.  All  the 
cultivation  that  can  be  done  before  plant¬ 
ing  is  desirable. 

While  there  were  things  that  occured 
to  me  and  that  will  probably  come  to 
their  attention  as  they  gain  experience 
they  got  quite  a  crop  of  potatoes.  One 
man  did  much  better  than  the  other.  He 
was  a  more  thorough  farmer.  However 
the  crop  was  none  too  good  and  the  best 
product  was  only  a  little  over  3000 
bushels. 

Our  markets  were  bad  as  might  have 
been  expected.  The  man  who  did  the 
best  got  busy  and  by  the  means  of  a 
truck,  took  his  crop  to  a  manufacturing 
center  some  25  miles  away  and  sold  them 
out  a  bushel  or  a  few  bushels  at  a  place. 
He  was  successful  in  making  sale  of  the 
greater  part  of  them  at  a  dollar  a  bushel. 
Potatoes  were  sold  for  shipment  at  35  to 
60  cents  a  bushel.  This  farmer  is  said  to 
have  been  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the 
first  year  experience.  The  other  man 
appeared  to  be  discouraged. 

From  all  that  I  can  learn  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  more  thorough  farmer  shows 
very  good  results  and  a  prospect  of  real 
success  with  money  to  buy  a  high-priced 
farm  that  might  be  better.  But  potatoes 
may  be  grown  here.  The  other  farmer  is 
likely  to  go  back,  where  he  came  from. 


CAN  WE  MILK  COWS  THE  YEAR 
ROUND  WITH  SAFETY? 

READ  Mr.  Babcock’s  article  with  much 
interest  and  I  believe  that  with  proper 
attention  to  the  upkeep  of  the  animal’s 
bodily  requirements  as  well  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  elements  for  the  production  of  a  full 
flow  of  milk  and  maintenance  of  the  good 
health  of  the  cow  it  may  be  done.  I  have 
owned  several  cows  that  withstood  the 
ordeal  but  the  principle  which  acts  as  a 
physic  to  evacuate  the  bowels  of  the  calf 
not  being  present  in  the  milk  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  resort  to  a  mild  drug 
like  syrup  of  rhubarb  or  cascara  sagrada 
to  produce  that  result. 

My  neighbor  who  keeps  but  one  cow  for 
family  use  thinks  he  is  ahead  of  the  game 
by  breeding  only  on  every  other  year  and 
gets  as  much  milk  and  of  as  good  quality 
the  last  year  as  the  first. — W.  B.  Sutton. 


This  is  Sparrow  Hawk  Johanna,  the  new  Pennsylvania  State  Holstein  Champion  for 
30  days  butter  production,  and  her  twin  calves.  This  picture  was  taken  after  she 
completed  an  1100-pound  yearly  record.  She  is  owned  and  was  developed  by  Berks 

Farm  of  Reading,  Pa. 


20%  Less  Butter 

Will  Buti  a20%  Better 

De  Laval 


Present-day  purchasers  of  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  are  getting  more 
value  than  was  ever  before  possible. 

You  can  now  get  a  new  De  Laval  for 
approximately  20  per  cent  less  butter 
than  the  same  size  machine  could  be 
purchased  for  ten  years  ago. 

In  addition,  the  present-day  De  Laval 
is  at  least  20  per  cent  better,  having 
10  per  cent  more  capacity,  a  bell  speed- 
indicator,  self-centering  bowl,  and  many 
other  improvements  and  refinements. 

Self-Centering  Bowl.  The  De  Laval  Bowl 
is  so  designed  as  to  center  and  balance  itself 
when  it  attains  separating  speed,  which 
causes  it  to  run  smoothly,  without  vibration, 
and  adds  to  the  efficiency  and  life  of  the 
machine. 

All-Around  Superiority.  A  combination  of  the  fore¬ 
going  features,  together  with  superiority  of  De  Laval 
design,  workmanship  and  materials,  enables  a  De 
Laval  to  separate  more  thoroughly  under  all  condi¬ 
tions  of  use,  deliver  a  smoother  cream  capable  of 
making  better  butter,  to  separate  a  richer  cream  with 
less  loss  of  butter-fat,  and  to  separate  with  greater 
efficiency  at  lower  temperature,  all  of  which  means 


$6™ 

to  $1422 

Down 

the  Rest  in 
Easy  Monthly 
Payments 


*  * 


more  money  and  profit  for  the  user.  SendCoupon  for  Free  Cataloa  V' 

■  ■  ■  1  -.v Ay  >s  -so  * 


Pays  for  Itself.  There  are  many  worn-out 
and  inferior  cream  separators  in  use  today,  wasting 
enough  cream  to  pay  for  a  new  De  Laval  in  less 
than  a  year.  You  can  buy  a  De  Laval  on  such 
easy  terms  that  you  can  use  it  while  it  is  paying 
for  itself.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  send 
coupon  for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Milker.  If  you  milk  ten  or  more 
cows  a  De  Laval  Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 
More  than  15,000  in  use,  giving  wonderful  satis¬ 
faction. 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM  SEEARAICK8 
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They’ll  do  it,  and  thank  you  for  the  chance.  Here’s 
how.  You  can  fill  a  Harder  Silo  with  succulent  silage 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  husking,  hauling  and  stack¬ 
ing  the  dry  fodder.  And  when  you  come  to  feed  it, 
it  will  be  worth  twice  as  much,  .to  say  nothing  of  be¬ 
ing  easier  to  handle.  At  the  end  of  the  feeding 
season  your  cows  will  have  paid  for  a  handsome  new 
Harder -Victor  Front  Silo. 

Harder  Easy- Payment  Plan 

Under  this  liberal  new  plan  you  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  the  increase  in  your  milk  check  and  the 
saving  in  feed  cost.  You  can’t  afford  to  go  through 
another  season  without  a  silo  when  your  cows  will 
pay  for  the  best  silo  ever  put  on  a  foundation. 

Write  for  particulars  and  our  free  book,  “Saving  with  Silos”, 
new  edition.  Tell  us  how' many  cows  you  are  milking  and  we’ll 
send  you  also  a  Handy  Pocket  Record  Book,  arranged  to  show  in¬ 
come  and  outgo,  profit  and  loss.  Write  today. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

Box  F  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Let  Your  Cows  Pay 

for  That  New  Silo 


u 

Wards  RADIO  ROOFING 


Slate  Surfaced 

NG 


85  PER  ROLL 

Guaranteed 
15  Years  A 


Regular  85-pound 
standard  weight 

Don’t  confuse  this  full-weight  85- 
pound  roofing  with  cheaper,  lighter 
roofing  sold  at  the  same  price. 

Lay  it  over  old  roofs.  There  is 
enough  in  on#  roll  to  cover  100 
square  feet — yet  a  roll  costs  only 
$1.85,  with  nails  and  cement. 

Fire  Underwriters  Approve  it 

Radio  Roofing  is  surfaced  with  red 
or  green  slate  that  beautifies  as 
well  as  protects  it.  Resists  fire. 
Not  affected  by  heat  and  cold. 


We  guarantee  it  for  15  years  I — it 
should  last  many  more. 

Send  for  Free  Sample 

Examine  it!  Cut  it  open!  Test  it.  Judge  its 
remarkable  quality.  Write  for  free  Building 
Material  Catalogue. 

Order  the  roofing  you  need.  Catalogue  No. 
I74-M00.  State  color— red  or  green. 

Shipped.  From  Price  Per  Roll  Order  From 
Chicago 
York,  Penna. 

Southern  Illinois 
New  Orleans 
Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Portland,  Ore. 

Houston,  Texas 
Oakland,  Calif. 


$1.85  Chicago 

1.85  Chicago 

1.85  Chicago 

1.85  Chicago 

2.00  Kansas  City 

2.00  St.  Paul 

2.65  Portland 

2.45  4-t.  Worth 

2.65  Oakland 

Add  10c  for  extra  l«ng  nails 
Shipping  weight  85  pounds  per  roll 


Montgomc 

Chicago  ^  Kansas  City  St.Paui 


&  Co. 


Portland.Ore.  Ft.Wovth  OahlandCil 
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Spring  is  Here 


All  out-of-doors  is  filled  with  the  bleat  of 
the  lamb,  the  bawl  of  the  calf,  the  grunt  of 
the  pig,  and  the  whinny  of  the  colt. 

Youth  asserting  itself  everywhere! 

Keep  their  bodies  healthy,  and  stomachs  f ulL 

You  can  then  count  on  good  growth— quick 
development — and  begin  to  cash  in  on  them 
before  the  summer-end. 


Let 

OR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

be  your  insurance  policy 


l  spent  SO 
pears  in  perfect* 
ing  this  Tonic. 
Gilbebt  Hess 

m.d„  d.y.s, 


fegainst  disease,  insurance  of  good  appetite, 
good  digestion.  It  keep's  the  worms  away. 

Then,  there  are  the  mothers : 

Your  COWS  need  it  for  its  system-toning, 
bowel-cleansing,  appetizing  effects.  Puts  them 
in  fine  condition  for  calving. 

Your  BROOD  SOWS  will  be  relieved  of  con¬ 
stipation  and  put  in  fine  fettle  for  farrowing. 

Excellent  for  MARES  in  foal — and  EWES 
at  lambing  time. 

It  makes  for  good  appetite,  and  more  milk 
to  nourish  the  offspring. 

Tell  your  dealer  what  stock  ynu  have.  He 
has  a  package  to  suit.  GUARANTEED. 

25  lb.  Pail,  $2.25  100  lb.  Drum,  $8.00 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada, 
Honest  goods— —honest  price— why  pay  more? 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

For  Sheep  TicRs  -  for  Hog  Lice  —  for  Health 
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TDV  This  Bio  Can 
!  1 IV I  on  20  Days 

FREE 

I  TRIAL 


.Vote:  If  you  have 
used  Corona  and 
your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you, 
and  you  prefer  a 
larger  can,  order 
direct  from  this 
ad.  10  oz.  can 
postpaid  Si. SB. 


I  make  this  liberal  offer  to  prove 
before  you  pay  that  CORONA 
WOOL  FAT  is  the  greatest  heal¬ 
ing  preparation  you  ever  used  for 
Cuts,  Galled  Shoulders,  Collar 
Boils,  Inflamed  Udders  or  other 
injuries  of  man:  or  beast. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Simply  mail  me  a  postal  or  letter 
saying  “Send  me  your  big  can  of 
CORONA  WOOL  FAT  on  20  Days 
Free  Trial.”  I’ll  send  it  postpaid. 
Use  all  or  part  of  it,  and  if  you 
don’t  find  it  to  be  the  best  healing 
ointment  you  ever  used  you  won’t 
owe  me  a  cent.  If  it  does  all  I 
claim  fbr  it, -send  me  65c  in  pay¬ 
ment  at  end  of  20  days.  (g) 

C.  C.  PHILLIPS,  President 

The  Corona  Mfg.  Co.  Kenton,  Ohio 


BARREN  COWSresal,h0‘ 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Prevent  this  by  using  ABORNO. 
Easily  administered  by  hypodermic  syr¬ 
inge.  Kill*  abortion  germs  Quickly  with¬ 
out  harming  cow.  Write  for  booklet  with 
letters  from  users'  and  full  details 
of  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

ABORNO  LABORATORY 
11  Jeff  St,  Lancaster,  Wis. 


POWER  MILKER 


Complet 


READY  TO  MILK  I 
WHEN  YOU  GET  IT  _ 

Send  for  sensB-  422*5  FROM 
tlonal  offer  I  Milk  PITTSBURGH 
18  to  40  Cowb  an  hoar  -easy.  Costs 
nothing  to  install  Easy  to  clean. 
Milk9  the  human  way-- easy  on 
the  cows.  30  D)ys  Trial- 
10  Year  Guarantee  — Cash 
or  Easy  Terms— a  year  to 
pay.  Write  for  FREE 
BOOK*  “How  to  Judge 
Mlkers".  Get  touts  now! 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.  Box  607  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Good  Care  of  Ewes  Is  Lamb 
Crop  Insurance 

THE  few  weeks  before  the  lambs  are 
born  is  a  critical  time,  and  no  better 
use  may  be  made  of  choice  feeds  than  to 
put  the  ewes  in  proper  condition  for  lamb¬ 
ing. 

The  percentage  of  lambs  raised  deter¬ 
mines  the  profit  from  a  flock  of  sheep, 
and  likewise  the  feed  and  care  during  the 
next  few  weeks  will  in  a  large  measure* 
control  the  success  of  the  season. 

According  to  the  sheep  men  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
the  aim  should  be  to  have  the  ewes  in 
good  thriving  condition.  Having  them 
fat  will  cause  difficulty  at  lambing;  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  more  common 
practice  of  having  ewes  in  poor  flesh  may 
result  in  their  not  claiming  their  lambs. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  one- 
half  pound  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
corn  and  oats,  with  possibly  the  addition 
of  a  little  bran,  makes  a  good  ration. 
With  this,  some  leguminous  roughage,  as 
alfalfa,  clover  or  soybean  hay,  should  be 
given,  for  the  high  protein  content  is 
important  for  strong  lambs. 

Many  troubles  reported  at  lambing 
and  attributed  to  many  causes  are  usually 
the  result  of  digestive  disorders,  and  may 
be  avoided  by  exercising  the  ewes. 

By  feeding  at  different  places  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  barn,  this  may  be  easily 
accomplished. 


FEEDING  AND  CARING  FOR 
THE  TWIN  AND  ORPHAN 
LAMBS 

R.  B.  Rushing 

TAKE  care  of  the  twins,  and  the  sing¬ 
lets  will,  in  a  general  way  of  speaking, 
take  care  of  themselves.  Many  condi¬ 
tions  go  against  the  former,  as  follows: 
The  ewe  is  often  poor,  or  at  least  she  is 
often  poorer  than  if  she  had  only  bore  one 
lamb.  She  naturally  runs  a  bit  short  of 
milk,  there  being  two  youngsters  to  share 
it.  The  lambs  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  strong 
and  capable  of  roughing  it  as  the  robust 
singlets. 

We  are  often,  too,  puzzled  to  keep  all 
hi  order  when  the  ewe  has  a  weak  and 
strong  lamb,  through  the  latter  taking 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  milk;  and  then  it  is 
that  the  weakling  is  apt  to  become 
weaker  still,  if  nothing  worse,-  or  likely 
as  not  it  succumbs.  The  first  essential, 
and 'to  which  there  can  be  no  exception, 
is  for  the  shepherd  to  frequently  visit  the 
charges— say,  about  three  hours  at  the 
longest  during  the  day  while  the  lambs  are 
small.  Generally  the  ewe  may  be  left  to 
take  care  of  her  family  at  night. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  1,  1924 

Fatter  pigs  & 
fatter  profits 

HOGS  need  animal  food  to  build 
flesh  and  bone.  Dold-Quality 
Digester  Tankage  is  60%  animal 
protein.  Mix  with  grain  or  feed 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 
Gives  better  results  than  grain 

alone;  saves  one-third  cost.  Tankaie-fed 
hogs  show  more  pounds  when  marketed — and 
more  profit  per  pound.  Experience  proves  it. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  on  DOLD- 
QUALITY  Poultry  and  stock  foods 


JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 
Dept.  AA  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


UfrnED’C BEST  laying;  BEST 

TvCDCII  0  paying  chickens,  ducks, 
geese  &  turkeys.  Fine  pure-bred  Quality. 
Fowls,  Eggs,  Incubators  at  new  low  prices. 
42  years  poultry  experience,  and  my  loo 
naee  Catalog  and  Breeders’  Guide  Free 


BABY  £/ 

'CHICKS 

BABY  CHICKS 

Davis  famous  strain  of  heavy  producing  White  Leghorns. 
During  the  past  16  years  I  have  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
production.  My  chicks  are  hatched  by  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  incubators,  and  quickly  develop  into  prolific 
layers  of  largo  white  eggs.  Parent  stock  bred  to  250  to 
315  egg  strain.  Quality  chicks  every  time  with  us. 
Write  for  prices. 

ARCHER  W.  DAVIS  -  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


“Justa”  Day-01d-Chix 

GROW 

Breeding 

us  to  produce  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chix  of  Real  Merit. 
Prove  it?  Sure!  Write  for  illustrated  Circular,  Prices 
and  full  information.  All  sales  “ON  THE  SQUARE “ 


HI  nPP  because  Well  Bred,  Newtown  Hatched 
ULULIV  an(i  shipped  Rite.  12  years  Careful 
on  one  of  Long  Island’s  largest  Plants  enables 


JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 

Dept.  A  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
HORNS  exclusively,  extra  fine.  Healthy  April 
chicks  ,.$20  per  ioo.  May  $18,  June  $15.  25% 

books  your  order.  Safe  delivery.  Prepaid  parcel  post 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Males  for  breeders  $5 
each.  FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

Bred-To-Lay  CHICKS 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  Fisiiel’s  White  Rocks,  Cook’s 
Buff  Orpingtons,  BROILER  Chicks.  Write  for  circular. 

VALLEY  HATCHERY  MAUGANSVILLE,  MD. 


Q  U 


ALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Bred  for  business  from  un¬ 
restricted  farm  range  stock  which  insures  vitality. 
Hatches  every  week.  Prices  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  Longenecker.Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


BREEDERS-CHICKS-EGGS 


The  Ewe  That  Needs  Care 

It  is  the  ewe  with  the  twins  that  need 
best  keep — the  best  feed  all  around.  They 
need  generous  support  to  enable  them  to 
hold  up  their  condition  under  the  stress 
of  rearing  a  couple  of  lambs  to  enable 
them  to  fill  their  milk  fonts  well  enough 
for  the  family  and  to  support  their  fleeces, 
which  will  be  required  of  them.  Again, 
presently,  good  feed  is  required  for  the 
lambs  to  pick  a^,  because  if  that  is  pro¬ 
vided  it  helps  them  to  help  themselves, 
and  helps  their  mothers,  too. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  “when  do 
lambs  begin  to  pick  at  solid  foods?”  I 
have  had  some  which,  under  average 
conditions,  begin  to  eat  at  about  three 
weeks  old.  Then  how  much  they  eat 
depends  upon  the  milk  they  get.  If 
twins  are  running  short  of  milk,  and  run¬ 
ning  on  some  nice  sweet,  green  award, 
they  soon  begin  to  partake  freely  of  the 
luscious  herbage. 

But  if  the  green  is  not  inviting  and  the 
mother’s  milk  is  plentiful,  there  is  much 
more  indifference  about  grazing.  To  be 
brief,  the  shepherd  worth  his  salt  will  see 
that  the  twins  get  the  best  feeds,  best 
grass  fields,  and  best  forage  and  roots.  A 
pint  of  oats  per  head  per  day  until  there  "is 
a  full  pasture  is  the  old  rule.  This  grain 
works  wonders.  It  pushes  the  carcass, 
pushes  the  milk,  helps  the  lambs  direct, 
for  they  soon  nibble  at  the  troughs,  and 
( Continued  ofi  'page  221) 


W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Catalog 

free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


500,000  CHICKS  FOR  1924 

BEST  BREEDS 
LOWEST  PRICES 

OUR  14TH  YEAR.  CATALOG  FREE. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
Richfield,  Pa. 


- WHY  NOT - - 

Buy  your  Chicks  from  Egg-bred  stock  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  ANCONAS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  Chicks  that 
/are  hatched  right  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy 
•  Free  Catalogue. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

We  guarantee  every  chick.  Free  range,  hand 
culled  flocks  of  highest  vitality.  Write  for 
catalog.  You  will  be  pleased  with  our  offer. 

Ransom  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Genera,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS,  big  husky  fellows 

Bar  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  $24  per  100;  1000,  $200. 
Barron  White  Leghorns,  $20  per  100;  1000,  $190. 
Orders  booked  for  March  and  later  delivery. 


HUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 


FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  R.  1 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

A  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks  and  Leghorns 

Mammouth  Pekin }  nncvTirnrQ 
Indian  Runner)  DUCKLINGS 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R  33,  Phoenlxville,  Pa. 


BADV  rHIPIf  C  that  live,  thrive,  grow,  mature 
DriD  1  vIllvlVj  and  produce  results.  This  is  the 
verdict  ,trom  hundreds  of  customers  who  swear  by 
Roselawn  Quality  Chicks.  Send  for  prices  today. 

Roselawn  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Dept.  B.,  Ottsville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHIC  KS 

From  free  range,  pure  bred  stock.  White 
Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and 
R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  our  price  list  ana 
circular  quick.  Ref.  First  National  Bank. 

Clinton  Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Box  D-52,  Lock  Haven,  Pa 


ruiv  Barred  Rocks  15c;  Reds  16c;  White  Leghorns  13c; 

VIllA  mixed  11c.  Reduced  on  500 lots  100%  guaranteed. 

Order  from  advertisement.  Circular.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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Insure  your  CHICKS 
—and  PROFITS— 


Blue  Hen  BROODERS 

save  them  both,  by  supplying  perfectly-controlled  warmth 

_ automatic  regulation  which  is  automatic.  Superior  from 

the  beginning  in  results  produced,  “the  mother  hen’s  only 
rival”  is  further  ahead  than  ever  ri  Write  for 
TODAY  due  to  1924)  improvements.  A  |  Catalogue 
Fresh  air— without  floor  drafts.  /A  \  and  User- 
Extra  large  fire  box  of  stove  Agents 

makes  keeping  a  fire  doubly  Plan 

easy. 

Larger  and  Heavier 
—yet  Cheaper 

than  other  brooders, 
because  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  effected  by 
quantity  produc¬ 
tion.  Measured  by 
efficiency,  capacity 
and  price,  the  Blue 
Hen  is  today  the 
best  buy  in  colony 
brooders. 


$21.00 


$26.00 


500  chick  capacity 
(delivered) 


1000  chick  capacity 
(delivered) 


Blue  Hen  Mammoth  Incubators 


Prompt  delivery  If  you  act  promptly 


Lancaster  Mfg.Co  •  Lancaster,  Pa. 


95 


U  ^95  Champion 
IJ-  Belle  City 
140-Egg  Incubator  230-Egg 


And  they  told  me  she 
had  “incurable  paraly¬ 
sis;”  then  I  gave  her 

Happy  Hen  Worm  Remedy 

and  now  she  is  just  as  fine  as  ever.  When  your 
birds  develop  leg-weakness,  go  light,  or  have  pale 
taces  and  combs  send  at  once  for  this  wonderful 
life  saver,  recommended  by  leading  poultrymen 
everywhere;  SI. 10  postpaid;  large  flock  sizes  S2.50 
and  S5.00  postpaid.  We  guarantee  it  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  back.  Interested  Dealers  write 
for  prices. 

HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Poultry  Disease  Specialists 
Room  110  36  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls  Fibre 
Board.Self- Regulated  Safety  Lamp,  Deep  Nurs¬ 
ery,  Thermometer  &  Holder.  Hatches  chicks 
ducks,  turkeys  and  geese  $6.95  buys  140-Chick 
$9.95  buys  230 -Chick  Hot- Water 
Double  Walled  Brooder.  Save  $1.95 
-  Order  Both.  A  complete  hatchery. 

140  Size  Ineubaitr  and  Brooder,  $18.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $29.95 
Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  allowed  to  points  beyond. 
Low  prices  on  Coai  and  Oil  Canopy  Brooders 
come  with  catalog.  With  either  of  these  Guaranteed 
Hatching  Outfits  and  my  Guide  Book,  your  success  is 
assured.  Save  Time  —  Order  Now—  Share  in  my 

$1000  in  Prizes 

Or  write  me  for  Free  Poultry  Book, 
“  HatchingFacts.  *  *  JimRohan,Prea. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 
Box  147  Racine,  Wis. 


J40  Incubator 
30  Daus  Trial  !•/ 


Freight  Paid  east  6 f  the 
“  Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop 
per  tanks— docble  walls— dead 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
.  — a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 

shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  *  $17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Positively  the  best  valne 
on  the  market.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial 
-money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now, 
don’t  buy  until  yon  get  our  1924  catalog  which  shows 
larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  (8) 

WISCONSIN  IKBBAT0R  CO,  Dept  126  Racine,  Wi«. 


KILLS  MITES  IN  HEN-HOUSES 


VENARi 


or 

Money 

. - r  trad*  mark  Refunded 

CARBOUHEUM 
Applied  Once  a  Year  —  kills  all 
Mites.  Highly  recommended. 
Write  for  Circulars. 

C&rbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co 
Dept,  jgj  Milwaukee,  Wis 


big  money  in  poultry 


$5.02  PER  HEN  PROFIT  Government 
report  on  pen  of  our  stock.  Bred-to-lay 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns.  Reds  High 
record  breeding  males  $6  to  $12  BABY 
CHICKS  $20  to  $40  per  100  HATCHING 
EGGS  $3  to  $5  per  15,  $12  to  $20  per  100. 
(No  duty  to  USA.)  30,000  illustrated 
poultry  and  incubator  catalogues  JPREE. 
L.  R.  GUILD  &  SONS,  Box  A.  Rockwoodt 
Ont.,  Can. 


CABDCCnC  Most  Profitable  chickens, 
u^iibIlCuw  ducks,  turkeys  and  geese. 

I  Choice,  pure-bred  northern  raised.  Fowls, 

'  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices.  AmerU 
ca’s  great  poultry  farm.  At  it  31  years. 
Valuable  100-page  book  and  catalog  free. 
-R.F.WEUBERTCo.,  Bz  822,  Mankato,  Minn 

natural  leaf  TOFurro  chewing  5  ibS.  si.75; 

*  lyjDA^yJ  10 lbs.  S3. 00.  Smoking 
0  iOB.  S1.2o;  10  lbs.  52.00.  Pay  wrben  received,  pipe  and 
recipe  free. 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  Dl,  PADUCAH,  KY. 


Seasonal  Chicken  Chatter 

C.  H.  Chesley 

WHETHER  we  plan  to  hatch  chicks 
February,  March  or  April  we 
should  at  least  begin  to  think  about 
getting  the  breeding  pens  ready.  The 
old-style  method  of  going  to  the  egg-box 
and  picking  out  a  setting  of  eggs  when  the 
hen  gets  ready  to  set,  has  gone  out  of 
fashion.  There  is  but  one  way  to  improve 
our  flocks  and  that  is  by  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  breeders  and  then  setting 
only  the  best  eggs.  If  we  cull  the  flock 
carefully  during  the  year,  we  will  have 
the  poorer  layers  pretty  well  weeded  out, 
so  we  can  select  the  breeders  without 
much  trouble.  At  any  rate,  by  whatever 
method  we  do  it,  we  should  hatch  only 
from  the  best  birds. 

Select  Hatching  Eggs  Carefully 

We  should  select  the  eggs  carefully. 
During  the  cold  weather,  hatching  eggs 
should  be  gathered  frequently,  for  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  chill  the  germ  slightly  and 
the  result  is  no  chick  or  one  low  in  vitality. 
Eggs  should  be  kept  in  a  room  where  the 
temperature  remains  between  50  and  60 
degrees  until  such  time  as  they  are  put  in 
the  machine  or  placed  under  the  hen. 
Set  only  those  eggs  which  have  perfect 
shells  of  average  thickness.  Never  hatch 
an  egg  that  is  abnormal  in  size/  either 
above  or  below  the  average  size.  The 
fresher  the  eggs  set  the  better,  but  eggs 
may  be  kept  two  or  three  weeks  if  the 
temperature  is  right.  If  they  are  kept 
for  some  time  it  is  well  to  turn  them  fre¬ 
quently,  as  otherwise  the  yolk  will  settle 
to  one  side.  A  good  way  to  keep  eggs  is 
to  place  them  in  a  square  egg  case  and 
turn  the  case  half  over  every  day. 

Run  Incubator  Before  Loading 

It  is  seldom  that  we  can  hatch  many 
chicks  in  the  natural  way  until  about  the 
first  of  April,  but,  if  we  do  have  a  broody 
hen  at  this  season,  she  must  be  set  in  a 
warm  place.  I  have  had  good  winter 
hatches  by  lining  a  box  with  paper  to 
keep  out  drafts  and  setting  the  box  in  the 
haymow.  The  only  safe  way,  however,  to 
attempt  to  do  anything  with  early  chicks 
is  by  artificial  incubation.  There  are  a 
good  many  different  makes  of  incubator 
and  I  have  tried  a  lot  of  them.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  that  one  gives  better 
results  than  another.  If  we  follow  direc¬ 
tions  as  laid  down  by  the  maker,  we  are 
pretty  sure  to  get  a  hatch.  Poor  hatches 
are  caused  by  unthrifty  stock  in  lots  of 
( Continued  on  'page  23 U) 


Feeding  and. Caring  for  the 
Twin  and  Orphan  Lambs 

(Continued  from  page  220) 

helps  the  fleece.  But  without  a  little 
extra  by  way  of  grain,  it  is  quite  common 
for  weakly  lambs  to  be  quite  overdone  and 
to  get  v£ry  poor,  and  may  have  to  be  one 
or  both  weaned.  The  grain  helps  to  give 
such  prop  for  the  time  being  that  it  is 
paid  for  manifold;  and  a  few  peas  or 
beans  along  the  oats,  if  broken  a  bit,  act 
well. 

Supply  Good  Clean  Water 

Ewes  with  twins,  getting  a  little  extra 
grain  food,  drink  a  good  deal  more  than 
ewes  with  single  lambs  getting  no  grain. 
The  excessive  call  on  the  ewes  by  their 
lambs  causes  all  the  more  drouth  on  the 
system,  and  hence  more  thirst,  naturally 
because  there  is  not  so  much  sap  in  that 
dietary  as  there  is  in  green  food.  Indeed, 
when  the  lambs  get  strong,  they  begin  to 
drink  even  before  they  are  weaned,  if 
milk  runs  short  and  the  herbage  is  dry 
through  a  spell  of  rainless  weather.  So 
ewes  and  twins  from  the  start  should  be 
provided  with  water  to  run  to  at  will  and 
should  be  of  a  wholesome  quality.  Sheep, 
different  from  some  other  animals,  prefer 
to  sip  at  the  rippling  stream,  and  that 
may  generally  easily  enough  be  supplied. 
However  that  may  be,  there  must  be 
water,  and  that  so  provided  as  not  to 
constitute  boggy  graves  for  the  over- 
venturous  or  weaklings  of  the  flock. 


or  this  book-// A  FREE 


This  book  tells  you  how  to  make 
money  with  cows  and  chickens,  how 
to  keep  horses  and  mules  strong  and 
well.  It  is  a  common  sense  discus¬ 
sion  of  modern  feeding  methods,  tells 
you  exactly  what  and  how  to  feed. 

Published  by  one  of  the  oldest  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  business,  originator  of 

UNION  GRAINS 

The  World  Famous  Dairy  Ration 

UBIKO  BUTTERMILK 
EGG  MASH 

The  World  Record  Egg  Producer 

Every  dollar  you  spend  for  feed 
should  produce  a  profit  in  milk, 
eggs,  meat,  wool  or  work.  Correct 
feeding  does  it.  Read  the  book. 

The  Ubiko  Milling  Co. 

Department  A-3  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


82  Pages, beautiful¬ 
ly  illustrated,  lull 
of  information  of 
great  value  to 
every  feeder  of 
farm  animals.  Fill 
in  coupon  and 
mail  TODAY. 


Department  A-3 
Name _ 


- USE  THIS  COUPON  -  - 

Mail  me  “Feeding  for  Profits”  FREE. 


R  F.  D._ 
County  _ 


Town. 


State. 


BABYfj  CHICKS 


DADV  ri4IPI/C  For  those  who  want 
IJ7-VIJ  X  ClTivIVO  something  better  than 
“just  chicks."  Best  blood  lines.  Flocks  all  developed 
and  culled  under  our  direction.  Sheppard's  Anconas: 
Parks’  and  Thompson’s  Barred  Rocks;  Barron,  Tancred 
and  Wyckoff  Leghorns;  Fishel's  White 
Rooks.  Also  highly  bred  strains  of  White 
and  Bus  Orpingtons,  R.  I.  Reds  and 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Postpaid.  100%  live  delivery.  Prices 
reasonable.  Ad  appears  every  other  week. 

Write  for  new  catalog  and  price  list. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY,  Box  90,  ELI  DA,  OHIO 

TEN  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

In  Producing  High  Quality  Chicks 

We  have  been  building  a  chick  business  for 
over  ten  years,  on  the  basis  of  fair  and 
htmest  dealing.  We  have  increased  every 
year  as  a  result.  Flocks  have  open  range. 
Carefully  bred  for  production.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  All  popular  breeds. 
Prices  right.  Booking  orders  now.  Write 

today  to  avoid  disappointment.  We  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  stay  and  will  handle  your  order  on  that  basis. 
Reference,  Central  Natl.  Bank,  York,  Pa.  A 
postal  will  bring  you  full  information. 

PARK  VIEW  EGG  FARM,  Box  12,  DOVER,  PA. 


Husky 
livable 
chaps, 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  In  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I-  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 


GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

The  World’s  Champion  Egg  Producers.  Big,  strong  chicks 

from  our  own  founda¬ 
tion  flocks  representing 
7  years  of  progressive 
breeding  for  heavy  egg 
production  and  fine, 
large, symmetrical  birds. 
Buy  Marion  Chicks 
and  win.  Circular  Free. 

The  Marion  Hatchery, 
R.  D.  6,  Box  7,  Marion,  O. 


ninv  fUIflfQ  Hatched  by  the  best 
DAD  I  uIllvIVD  system  of  incubation 

. .  .  from  high-class  bred- 

to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  i8c  each;  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  15c  each;  Broiler  chicks, 
12c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

50c  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  Black  Giants  are  the  most 
profitable  chickens  you  could  raise — and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  black  giants  you  can  buy.  America’s  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely  large  eggs. 
Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market  fowl.  We  sell 
chicks  and  eggs — by  buying  chicks  you  are  sure  of  100% 
chickens.  Prices;  25  chicks  S15.  50  chicks  $27. 

100  chicks  $50.  Send  for  booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay 
order  from  ad. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARMS  HATCHERY 
731  Neilson  Street  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


LOWER 


BABY  CHICKS  future 

tBred  Right.  Priced  Right.  $10  per  100  and 
up.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Reds,  Black  Spanish,  Black 
Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Free  Catalog. 
The  C.  M.  Lower  Hatchery,  Box  21,  Bryan,  Ohio 


100,000  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

delivery  east  of  the  Rockies/  Postpaid.  Hatching  eggs. 

Free  catalog.  CENTER  FARMS,  Sta.  10,  Davenport,  la. 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Certified.  Trapnested  and  pedigreed.  I  have  a  pen 
of  5  pullets  in  North  American  Laying  Contest,  laid  101 
eggs  in  November,  97  in  December.  Highest  of  all 
Leghorns  in  November  and  December  when  eggs  are 
the  highest.  Booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks. 

E.  DELAMARTER 

1317  Pratt  Street  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


HARTWICK  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Profit  makers  by  nature.  They  are  bred 
from  carefully  selected  fowls  and  all  hens 
are  mated  with  certified  roosters,  certified 
by  the  New  York  State  Cooperative  Certi¬ 
fication  Assoc.,  thereby  guaranteeing  a  rec¬ 
ognized  standard  of  perfection.  Write  for 
catalog  and  price  list.  References,  Hartwick 
National  Bank  and  Prof.  James  E.  Rice. 
Poultry  Dept.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  Inc. , 
Dept.  D.  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 


s.  c.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  only 

Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 

Place  your  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders 
are  carefully  selected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy 
chicks  that  will  grow  and  make  good  with  proper  care. 
Your  order,  large  or  small,  will  receive  the  same  careful 
attention.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage. 
Send  for  circular  and  price  list 


MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
E.  C.  Rockafellow,  Prop.  Box  A,  Stockton,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  No  1. 


BABY  CHICKS 

THAT  LIVE  AND  GROW 


11c  and  up.  Shipped  postpaid  from  Ohio’s 
most  Southern  Hatchery.  Barred,  White  and 
Buff  Rocks;  R.  C.  andS.  C.  Reds:  White  Wy- 
i  —  andottes;  Anconas;  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Frompuro  bred,  heavy  laying  free  range  stock, 
select  and  bred  by  specialist  breeders.  Circular  Free. 

The  Ohio  Hatchery,  Dept.  N,  Decatur,  Ohio 


300,000  Chicks,  Eggs,  Pullets 
and  Breeding  Stock 


Aristocrat  Strain  Barred  Rocks,  both  light 
and  dark  matings.  Sheppard  Strain  S.  C. 
Mottled  Anconas,  250-280  egg  strain.  Tom 
Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  heavy  layers. 
Write  for  catalog  giving  details  as  to  breed¬ 
ing.  Special  discount  on  early  ordered 
Chicks.  Can  fill  orders  promptly. 


FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.2,  Box  B,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  15  Cts. 
Barred  Rocks,  15  Cts. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  14  Cts. 

Mixed  or  Off  Color  Chicks,  11  Cts. 


These  chicks  are  all  hatched  from  free  range 
stock.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Descriptive  booklet  free. 


W.  A.  LAUVER,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


EGGS  and  CHICKS  from  WHITE 

run  Kliniliurc  Production  bred  for 
Phil  MA  |H  nr.\  thirty  years.  New 
LUU  ITIHUIIIIILU  York  State  certified  for 

six  years.  Trapped  for  pedigree  hatching  and  wing 
banding  — three  years.  Constitutional  Vigor, 
heavy  production,  large  pure-white  eggs  and  pro¬ 
duction  beauty.  They  breed  true— free  circular. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM, 

Box  33,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE— Chicks,  S14  per  100  up.  Eggs, 
S6.00  per  100  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition.  31st  year. 
Buy  from  a  specialist,  it  pays.  Illustrated  Catalog  Flee. 

BOWDEN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Mansfield,  O. 
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READ  THESE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


:  a  word . 


A  DYERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  ; 

A  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  SI  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “  J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  ”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


"17  VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New 
Ah  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must 
reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  previous  to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must 
accompany  your  order. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


TURKEYS 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


HONEY 


300  FINE  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
for  sale  at  $1.75  each.  These  are  of  April  hatch, 
1923,  and  are  an  extra  •'"ne  lot  and  excellent 
layers.  White  Pekin  female  ducks  at  $3  each. 
ROCK-CLIFF  FARM,  Brogueville,  Pa. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS,  LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 
Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpington, 
REAL  STOCK.  Safe  delivery  Guaranteed. 
VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Maugansville,  Md. 

DIRECT  WYCKOFF  LEGHORN  CHICKS. 
March  and  April  Cl 8.  Place  your  order  now 
with  a  10%  deposit.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
RED-W-FARM,  Wolcott,  New  York, _ 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.  TOULOUSE 

GEESE.  BOOKING  EGG  ORDERS.  $6.00 
per  dozen.  Breeders  for  sale.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Penn.  


“HORNING’S  BOURBON  REDS”— 142 
egg  record  flock.  Hatching  eggs.  20  fine  toms. 
Book  orders  soon.  FLORA  HORNING,  Owego, 
N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  EGGS.  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  Thompson’s  Barred  Rocks. 
Heavy  egg  production  guaranteed.  Circular. 
CLOSE  EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. _ 

250,000  QUALITY  CHICKS  for  1924. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns.  Prices  reasonable. 
Circular  free.  BRUSH  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Dept.  1,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. _ _ 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS;  Mam¬ 
moth  Pekin  ducks;  White  Wyandotte  cockerels; 
Pearl  guineas.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanford- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS— Good- 
type  birds,  farm  raised,  must  please  or  money 
refunded,  eggs.  I.  B.  ZOOK,  Ronks,  Pa.,  Box  A. 

PREMIUM  BUFF  ROCKS,  registered 
Guernseys,  registered  Collies.  EDGE  WOOD 
FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. _ 

HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Strong, 
vigorous,  true  to  breed.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  etc.  Safe  deh'very,  guaran¬ 
teed  1,200  miles.  Catalog  free.  W.  F.  HILL- 
POT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. _ _ 

BABY  CHICKS — From  Free  Range  Heavy 
Producing,  High  Class  Stock,  Leading  Varieties. 
LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa. 
Box  V.  _ 


ANCONAS.  Single  comb.  Excellent  hens, 
pullets,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $5.00.  Satisfaction  ^guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  Today.  G.  SIMMS,  Box  A, 
Lake,  New  York, _ _ _ 

BABY  CHICKS,  of  high  quality  farm  bred 
stock.  Make  best  layers  and  have  strong 
vitality.  Write  me  for  prices.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns.  Ask 
for  catalogue.  Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm. 
L.  H.  ROBINSON,  Box  12,  Castile,  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS— S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $13 
per  100,  Barred  Rocks  $15  per  100.  R.  I.  Reds 
$15  per  100.  Broilers  $11  per  100.  Order  from 
this  ad,  a  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered 
free.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Mfflers- 
town,  Pa.  _ _ 

BABY  CHICKS;  Wyckoff  Leghorns  and 
Martin  Wyandottes  exclusively;  strong,  vigor¬ 
ous  chicks  at  lowest  prices,  write  for  circular. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Trevorton, 
Penna. 


20  YEARS,  best  Rose  Combed  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  30  ckls.,  5  cocks,  eggs.  Write  me. 
H.  S.  LAMSON,  Cameron,  N.  Y. _ 

TOULOUSE  GANDERS,  Rouen  ducks, 
Blue  Swedish  ducks,  Pearl  guineas  and  Scotch 
Collie  puppies.  CRANE  BROOK  FARM, 
Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS.  From 
our  famous  Niagara  Strain  of  heavy  laying  In¬ 
dian  Runner  breeding  stock.  Moderate  priced, 
easy  to  raise,  laying  75%  throughout  winter. 
NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Ransomville, 
N.  Y.  _ _ 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Standard  bred 
from  200-300  egg  strains  both  from  America 
and  Canada.  Hatching  eggs  at  reasonable 
prices.  All  eggs  that  are  not  fertile  I  will  replace 
free.  Safe  arrival  anywhere.  Circular  free. 
BEN  F.  COLEMAN,  Sodus,  N.  Y. _ 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $6.00  per  hundred,  $3.50  per  50,  $1.25  per 
15,  delivered,  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs,  $1.50 
per  11,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa, _ 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS— From  high 
record-laying  strain,  “Storrs  Contest,”  RIVER- 
SIDE  FARM,  Petersburg,  N,  Y. _ 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  for  sale.  Cock¬ 
erels  and  hatching  eggs.  Write  for  prices.- 
ALLAN  R.  NORTON,  Ashville.  N,  Y. _ 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  from  hun¬ 
dred  hens  that  cleared  $25  in  Dec.,  $35  in  Jan. 
15  for  $1.50;  $8  a  hundred.  (REV.)  R.  J. 
BENNETT,  Shenandoah,  Va. 


HELP  WANTED 


ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17  to 
65,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions 
$117 — $250,  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR. 
OZMENT,  258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 

WANTED — Woman  to  keep  house  on  farm, 
One  that  prefers  farm  life.  R.  F.  GREGG, 
Winthrop,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  Giant  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Hatched  first  part  of  May,  1923. 
Well  bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS 
REILY,  Plymouth,  Mass.  


WHITE  HOLLAND  GOBBLERS.  Healthy, 
free  range  birds  $10  each.  H.  A.  HAIGHT, 
Barker,  N.  Y. _ _ 

EARLY  HATCH  Mammoth  Bronze  toms 
and  hens.  MRS.  EDW.  HANNUM,  Rosedale, 
Pa.,  Chester  Co.  


PURE  BRED  Mammoth  Bronze  toms, 
Goldbank  strain.  C.  A-  NICHOLS,  Gouver- 
neur,  N.  Y.,  No.  2. _ _ 

TURKEYS,  toms,  hens,  eggs.  Mammoth 
Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett,  White 
Holland  toms  and  hens.  Pairs  and  trios  no 
akin.  Highest  quality  at  lowest  prices.  You 
should  place  your  order  with  us  early  for  eggs. 
Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio. 


PURE  M.  B.  TURKEYS,  well  marked,  beau¬ 
tifully  bronzed.  Emden  geese.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  GEORGE  F.  GALLOWAY,  Batavia, 
N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR¬ 
KEYS,  healthy  and  vigorous.  D.  E.  GRAY, 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  Route  3. 


SWINE 


LARGE  TYPE  BERKSHIRES.  By  Grand¬ 
sons  Rival  5th,  who  won  Seven  Grand- 
Championships  out  of  eight  shows.  Also  offer 
some  Registered  Ayrshire  Heifers  of  Willow- 
moor  Peter  Pan  breeding.  BELLNAP  FARMS, 
Mahaffey,  Pa. _ 

LARGE  PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES— 
Headed  by  Real  Type  10th;  all  ages;  both  sexes; 
highest  quality;  lowest  prices.  C.  A.  EL- 
DREDGE,  Marion,  N.  Y. _ 

HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS,  PIGS— Both 
sexes,  not  akin.  Service  boars.  Registered  free. 
J.  J.  RAILING,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

175  PIGS  FOR  SALE— Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross,  also  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  cross. 
These  are  all  fast  growing  pigs  from  large  stocks 
6  weeks  old  $4.50  each,  7  to  8  weeks  $5,  9  weeks 
old  $5.75  each.  Will  ship  any  amount  of  the 
above  lots  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  No 
charge  for  shipping  crates.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington,  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  strong, 
healthy  and  sturdy  pups,  with  just  a  little  kind¬ 
ness  and  patience  will  soon  develop  into  a  grand 
farm  dog.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y. 


COLLIE-SHEPHERD  PUPPIES:  Pure-bred 
Collie  matron  and  Shepherd  sire.  Will  make 
excellent  farm  dogs.  Males,  $6.  Shipped  on 
approval.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton,  New 
York. 


DOGS.  All  Kinds.  Cheap.  C.  O.  D.  Trial 
Dog  Feed,  Medicine  Supplies.  Free  Book  Doc¬ 
toring  and  Feeding.  KASKASKIA  KEN- 
NELS  AMAG,  Herrick.  Ill. _ 

ANGORA — long-haired  kittens  of  purebred 
stock.  Maine  grown  pets,  male  or  female; 
ORRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast,  Maine. _ 

THOROUGHBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES, 
all  ages.  Males,  spayed  females.  ARCADIA 
FARMS,  Bailey,  Pa. _ 

WORKING  SHEPHERDS  and  puppies  at 
farmers  prices.  Fox  Hounds  also.  MAPLE 
ISLAND  FARMS,  Canton,  N,  Y. _ 

THOROBRED  DANE  PUPS,  solid  fawn, 
ideal  companions  and  protectors.  MAUDE 
F AULKN HAM ,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Route  2. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE — Candee  Incubator  double  regu¬ 
lated,  everything  complete,  including  new  ven¬ 
tilation  regulator,  8,400  eggs  capacity.  Has 
given  excellent  hatches.  Will  sell  at  real  bar¬ 
gain  if  taken  at  once.  L.  H.  ROBINSON, 
Castile,  New  York,  Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm. 


FOR  SALE — Incubators.  Cyphers  Buffalo, 
360  size,  $24;  240  size,  $18.  Excellent  condition, 
complete.  Good  hatchers.  Also  brand  new, 
never  uncrated,  390  size  Standard  Cyphers, 
factory  price  $69,  at  $48  each.  SHERIDAN 
FARMS,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


CATTLE 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF, 
two  months  old,  out  of  16-pound  junior  two- 
year-old.  Sited  by  a  1000-pound  bull.  Feder¬ 
ally  accredited  herd.  OLCOTT  FARMS,  Big 
Flats,  N.  Y. _ 

BARGAIN  in  a  Holstein  Bull  Calf — 5  months 
old,  backed  by  a  40  lb.  sire  and  a  record  dam, 
a  well  grown,  straight  dairy  type  individual, 
largely  white,  1st  check  for  $100  gets  him. 
This  advertisement  appears  but  once.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  F.  C.  BIGGS,  Trumans- 
burg,  N.  Y.  _ 

AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES  sired  by  Cry¬ 
stal  Star  Bloomer.  Dams  are  large  type,  heavy 
producing  cows.  Also  heifer  calves  and  year¬ 
lings.  Herd  tuberculin  tested.  Farmers’  prices. 
PARAMOUNT  FARM,  Richford,  N,  Y. 


DAHLIAS  $1.50  per  dozen,  labeled;  $2  per 
20  not  labeled.  Decorative,  peony,  show,  cactus 
circular.  Perennial  Phlox,  10  cts.  each,  $1  per 
15,  all  colors  mixed.  MRS.  HOWARD  II OL- 
SINGER,  Denton,  Md. 

MILLIONS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  STRAW¬ 

BERRY  PLANTS.  Direct  to  growers  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Write  for  our  20th  CENTURY 
CATALOG — IT’S  FREE.  And  will  save  you 
from  25%  to  50%  on  every  order.  TOWN¬ 
SENDS  NURSERY,  15  Vine  St.,  Salisbury, 
Maryland. _ _ 

FOR  SALE.  True  Danish  Ballhead  cabbage 

seed.  Imported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark 
$2  per  lb.  Postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Route 

3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. _ _ 

BERRY,  Asparagus  and  Iris  Plants.  Cornell 

seed  corn.  Tell  your  neighbors.  Circular  free. 
A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Russett 

and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Silver  cup  winners. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular.  E.  A.  WEEKS, 
Locke,  N,  Y. _ 

ALFALFA  FOR  SALE — Several  cars  first 
and  second  cutting.  Immediate  shipment. 
Inspection  allowed.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route 

4,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  grown  “  Canada” 

Field  peas,  hairy  or  winter  vetch.  Mammoth 
Red  Clover  seed.  EDW.  E.  EVANS,  West 
Branch,  Mich. _ 

SWEET  CLOVER,  Alfalfa,  Soybeans,  etc., 
priced  right.  Inoculating  Bacteria,  for  bushel  any 
legume,  60c postpaid.  E.  E.  Basil.  Latty,  Ohio. 
GLADIOLI,  Lily  White,  L.  M.  Foch  (pink). 

Planting  stock,  blooming  size,  2c  each.  Send 
amount  wanted.  Pay  before  or  after  delivery. 
Address  ALBERT  EASTON,  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 
CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Rural 

New  Yorker  and  Heavyweight,  hill  selected,  high 
yielding  strain,  yielding  300  bu.  per  acre  in  1923. 
Both  these  varieties  are  proving  superior  to 
others  in  variety  tests.  R.  APPLETON  & 
SONS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. _ 

GREEN’S  new  64-page  catalogue  is  worth 

having,  send  for  it  today.  GREEN’S  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  1222  Green  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
GROW  STRAWBERRIES  for  profit.  Get 

our  1924  catalogue.  It’s  worth  having.  W.  F. 
ALLEN  CO.,  170  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

KELLEY’S  TREES  are  certified.  True  to 
the  name.  Get  our  new  1924  catalogue  before 
you  buy.  KELLEY  BROS.,  1130  Main  St., 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

MOWING  AWAY  HAY  is  hardest  haying 
job.  Do  you  know  how  the  Callahan  Hay 
Grinder  works?  It’s  wonderful.  Write  for  free 
pamphlet  and  prices.  CALLAHAN  DISTRIB¬ 
UTOR  CO.,  27  Courtland  Street,  Willsboro,  Pa. 
N.  Y.  SEED  POTATO  ASSOCIATION, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  send  you  description  and 
prices  of  ten  standard  varieties  of  certified 
seed  potatoes. 

WASHINGTON  MARY  MARTHA  Aspara¬ 

gus.  Roots,  Seed,  Prolific.  Early.  Rust 
resistant.,  Send  for  circular  list.  SAMUEL 
BURNLEY,  Seekonk,  Mass. _ 

IT  PAYS  to  plant  Hoffman’s  Farm  Seeds. 

Write  today  for  our  catalogue.  All  our  seeds  are 
guaranteed  to  please.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc., 
Box  60,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. _ 

FLOWER  LOVERS— My  wonderful  new 

varieties  of  Gladioli  are  magnificent,  and  easily 
grown.  Thirty  bulbs;  lovely  pink,  white,  coral, 
brilliant  scarlet,  yellow,  rich  crimson,  handsome 
blotched,  rare  purple,  orange,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  directions,  $1  postpaid.  Will  bloom 
this  summer.  Send  for  free  20-page  illustrated 
catalog  of  125  beautiful  varieties.  HOWARD 
GILLET,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  CORNELL  IT  SEED  CORN. 

First  prize  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Official  yield 
Oct.  20 — 69  bu.  per  acre.  Germination  96%. 
Fancy  select  ears  $5  per  70  lbs.,  Shelled  corn 
$3.50  per  50  lbs.  J.  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 
STRAWBERRY-RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  list.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  bargain  prices.  F.  G.  Mangus, 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Dahlia  toes,  healthy,  vigorous, 

large,  beautiful  color,  35c  per  dozen.  STUART 
BRIGGS,  Port  Gibson,  N.  Y. 

COOK’S  NORTHERN  GROWN  Russet 

seed  potatoes.  Our  rigid  inspection  safeguards 
you  against  disease  or  impurity.  Better  than 
certified.  Bushel,  barrel  or  car  lots  at  farm 
prices.  Circular.  IRVING  E.  COOK,  Munns- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

INCREASE  YOUR  YIELDS— Buy  seeds  of 

proven  ability.  Passed  inspection  by  Seed  Im¬ 
provement  Association.  Cornellian  Oats,  100% 
germination.  No  noxious  weeds.  Russet  seed 
potatoes,  number  rune  seed  potatoes.  Special 
prices  on  quantity.  DEANE  A.  KEYES, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

CORTLAND  APPLE  TREES— Mail  size, 

1 — 2  feet,  fifty  cents  each.  Scions  for  grafting,  10 
cents  a  foot.  Bouquet  strawberry,  the  new 
medium  season  strawberry,  originated  and 
highly  recommended  by  N.  Y.  Ag,  Exp. 
Station.  Perfect  flowers.  Fruit  very  large, 
red  to  center.  Juicy,  delicious  and  very  firm. 
Plants  dollar  dozen.  Prepaid.  GEO.  A. 
MORSE,  Fruit  Acres,  Orchards  and  Nurseries, 
Williamson.  N.  Y.  


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS.  Men’s  Shuts.  Easy  to  sell.  Big 

demand  everywhere.  Make  $15.00  daily. 
Undersell  stores.  Complete  line.  Exclusive 
patterns.  Free  Samples.  CHICAGO  SHIRT 
MANUFACTURERS,  229  W.  Van  Buren, 
Factory  2i?2,  Chicago,  Ill 


TRY  BAKER’S  WHITE  HONEY,  5  lbs 
$1;  10,  $1.75;  60,  $7.50.  Buckwheat  85c — Si. 50 
- — $6.  Transportation  Extra.  C.  S.  BAKER 
La  Fayette,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — LIGHT  clover  postpaid  3rd  zone 

5  lbs.  $1.05,  Dark  95c.  Price  list  free.  R0S- 
COE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  A.,  Dundee,  New  York. 
HONEY— -5  lbs.  Clover  $1.10,  10  lbs, 

Buckwheat  $1,  and  $1  75.  Postpaid  first  three 
zones.  50  lbs.  here  Clover  $7.50,  Buckwheat  $6 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  CLOVER  HONEY— 5  lbs.,  Suo, 

Buckwheat  90c.  Postpaid.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  SAMUEL  NILEWSKI,  Amsbry,  Pa. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


HEMSTITCHING  AND  PICOTING  AT¬ 
TACHMENT;  superior  device.  Fits  any  sew¬ 
ing  machine.  $3.00  delivered  with  instructions 
and  sample  work.  SUPERIOR  ATTACH¬ 
MENT  CO.,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. _ 

PATCHWORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for 

household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  time 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE — 46  acre  poultry  farm,  good 
buildings,  running  water  in  house  and  barn, 
$1,300.  MURARD  NODINE,  Homer,  N,  Y. 
FOR  SALE.  130  acre  farm,  dwelling.  12 

rooms,  steam  heat,  bath,  large  barn  and  horse 
stable  to  housei  50  cows  and  5  horses,  large  ice 
house,  ice  pond  50  x  90  feet.  Large  garage. 
Buildings  all  in  No.  1  shape  inside  and  outside. 
One  of  the  best  farms  in  Orange  County.  One 
and  half  miles  Florida,  New  York.  Borden’s 
creamery.  High  school.  Bank)'  And  stores  of 
every  description.  Protestant  and  Catholic 
churches.  Farm  located  on  a  good  road.  Other 
fine  farms  large  and  small,  in  tins  fertile  farming 
section.  Apply  at  once  to  WILLIAM  WEED, 
Real  Estate  Agency,  Florida,  Orange  County, 
N.  Y. _ 

.  WANTED — Farm  for  dairying,  to  rent  with 
option  to  buy;  not  over  five  miles  from  town  of 
2,000  or  more.  Box  322,  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. _ 

S  FOR  SALE — 134-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm 

in  Broome  Co.,  good  building^,  water,  fruit, 
timber.  Tractor  equipped.  O.  F.  WIGGINS, 
owner,  Nineveh,  N.  Y. _ 

NOTICE — Farms  Buyers  write  for  catalogue 
Sellers,  write  for  listing  blanks.  BURKE 
STONE,  Inc.,  41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York. 

DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  FARMS— Real 
bargains  in  Real  Estate  of  all  descriptions;  send 
for  Farm  Catalog.  E.  R.  HUMMER,  Broker, 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  R.  N0.5.L 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made  25c 
per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Inter- 
faken,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FREE  BOOK — Prophet  Elijah  coming  before 
Jesus.  Convincing  Bible  evidence.  MEGIGG0 
MISSION,  R Chester,  N.  Y. 

LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
DEPT.  A,  Gardiner,  Mass. 

UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES,  put 
up  in  100  pound  sacks,  delivered  to  your  own 
railway  station.  GEORGE  STEVENS,  364-A 
Mark  Street,  Peterborough,  Ont.,  Can. _ 

MILK  TICKETS  a  specialty,  samples  free. 

BONDS  PRESS,  Middletown.  N.  Y. _ 

HAVE  you  sent  for  our  new  catalogue^  on 
silos?  It’s  free  and  best  we  ever  issued.  Write 
Box  B,  UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

RUMMAGE  SALES  make  $50.00  daily. 

We  start  vou.  Representatives  wanted  every¬ 
where.  “WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS,” 
Dept.  120,  609  Division  Street,  Chicago. _ 

ENJOY  the  advantages  of  a  Unadilla  Silo. 

Time  payments  if  you  wish.  Handsome  dis¬ 
counts  for  early  orders.  Send  for  catalogue 
today,  it’s  free.  UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box 
B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WRITE  NOW  for  our  new  catalogue  and  full 

information  about  rebuilding.  Special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders.  Time  payments  if 
desired.  Box  120,  CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Norwich, 
N-  Y. _ ,  _ - 

EVERY  PAGE  of  our  free  bargain  book  has 

wonderful  bargains.  Remember,  we  give  thirty 
days’  free  trial  and  your  money  back  without 
question.  Send  for  catalogue  today.  KALA¬ 
MAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  804  Rochester  Avenue, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. _  . 

GUMMED  MAPLE  SYRUP  LABELS— 

With  your  name  and  address,  sent  postpaid, 
per  100,  $.65.  Print  name  plainly.  Cash  must 
accompany  order.  SERVICE  PRINT  SHOP, 
22  Grove,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING 


BUSINESS  STATIONERY  for  farmers, 
poultrymen,  dairymen.  Rock  bottom  prices. 
Free  cut  service.  Samples  free.  NATION  A1. 
PRINTING  COMPANY,  Dept.  28,  393  Mam 
Street,  Worcester,  Mass, _ _ _ _ 

QUALITY  PRINTING.  Write  requirements. 

FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Milford.  N.  H.  _ 

BEST  PRINTING,  least  money.  HON¬ 
ESTY  FARM  PRESS,  Putney,  Vermont, 
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A  Well-built  Stave  Silo 
at  a  Low  Price 

If  you  want  a  good,  substan¬ 
tial,  single  wall  silo,  get  our 
new  low  prices. 

Built  of  selected  tongue  and 
grooved  stock  and  bound  with  steel 
rods.  Doors  close  tight,  open  easily. 
Convenient  door-front  ladder. 

The  result  of  many  years  of  silo 
making  experience. 
Built  by  the  makers 
of  the  famous  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silos. 

Write  now 
for  literature 

CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Box  180,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CANESEED  $1.00 


Sudan  $4.00; 
Millet  $1.00; 
Kentucky 
Blue  Grass  $3.50.  Other  field  seeds  at  big  sav¬ 
ings.  5%  discount  on  5  bushel  orders.  We  buy 
in  harlots  at  big  .savings  winch  we  pass  on  to  the 
consumer.  Guarantee  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
Order  directly  from  ad  or  write  for  samples. 

MEIER  GRAIN  &  PRODUCE  CO., 

Dept.  A, _ Salina,  Kans. 

T  p  AC  THRArm  Chewing 5  lbs.  S1.75;  Ten 
LLAr  1  53.00;  Smoking  5  lbs. 

SI. 25;  Ten  S2.00;  pipe  and  recipe  free,  pay  when  received. 
COOPERATIVE  FARMERS,  PADUCAH.  KENTUCKY 


CATTLE 


17C  GRADE  HOLSTEINS  P  O  L 
1/0  AND  GUERNSEYS  TOF  0316 

30  head  ready  to  freshen,  ioo  head  due  to 
freshen  during  March,  April  and  May.  All 
large,  young,  fine  individuals  that  are  heavy 
producers.  Price  right.  Will  tuberculin  test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  for  Sale 


Sons  of 


DUTCHLAND  C0LANTHA  SIR  INKA 

FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 


T  |  ¥  O  Tr1  ¥7  f  TVJ  C  Extra  fine  lot  registered 

El  VJ  JL-sO  A  JL-.J.IN  kJ  cows  fresh  or  soon  due. 
10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  heifers 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls. 

J.  A.  LEACH  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


'  /  SWINE _ 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross,  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  S5  each;  7  to  8  weeks 
old,  S5.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  S6  each.  Pure  bred 
Yorkshire  6  to  8  weeks  boars  or  sows  S7  each;  Chester 
White  sows  or  boars  6  to  8  weeks  old,  S7  each,  and  pure 
bred  Berkshire  boars  or  sows  6  to  7  weeks  old,  S7  each. 
Boars  are  no  relation  to  the  sows.  J  Will  ship  from 
1  to  50  C.  O.  D.  to  you  on  approval. 


388  Salem  St. 


WALTER  LUX 

Woburn,  Mass. 


REGISTERED  O.I.C. 


AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 
E.  P.  ROGERS,  WATVILLE,  N.  T. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breeding;.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


Ohio  Improved  Chesters  American 

Swine.”  PINECREST  FARMS,  Pine  Valley,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


ROOK  ORDERS  for  hatching  eggs  from  Large 
URULM  Northern  Raised  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys.  $6.00  a  dozen;  $45.00  a  hundred. 
Warrant  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 


Tlirlrovo  Mammoth  Bronze.  Champion  ‘‘Goldbank” 
1  UI 1VCJ  sire,  first  prize  Madison  Square  Garden.  Part¬ 
ridge  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels.  Mist  IdaChumbIey,l)i-aper,Va. 


DUCKLINGS 


SPECIAL  PRICES - 

Lon  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas,  hares  and  dogs. 
Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  Write  your  wants. 

H-  H.  FREED  TELFORD,  PA. 


Day-old  Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 
growth.  Indian  Ruriners  of  best 
UuLnLINGs  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 

WAYNE  CO  DUCK  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.Y. 


P 


ERFFCT^  DUCKLINGS 


EGGS  AND  DRAKES 
Price  List  Free 
Roy  Pardee,  Islip,  N.Y. 


LARCF  CTOC  If  fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guin- 
4  eaS(  Bantams, Collies,  Pigeons, Chicks,  Stock, 

eggs, low;  catalog.  PIOJSEEB  FARMS,  Telford,  Pennsylvania. 


Spring  Care  in  the  Piggery 

CAREFUL  feeding  and  management 
of  the  sow  before  farrowing  and  later 
care  of  the  litter  will  give  pigs  a  good 
start  in  development  and  insure  favorable 
growth.  Provide  for  sufficient-  exercise 
out-of-doors,  but  do  not  neglect  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  against  cold  rains.  Provide 
clean,  warm,  dry  and  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters.  Clean  quarters  are  appreciated 
even  by  pigs. 

Oil  meal  in  the  ration  will  help  fit  the 
sow  for  farrowing.  A  box  containing 
ashes,  ground  limestone,  and  salt  with  a 
little  sulphur  added,  will  provide  a  con¬ 
diment  and  conditioner  that  may  mean 
the  difference  between  %  good  and  an  un¬ 
successful  litter  of  young  pigs. 


TON-LITTERS  IN  NEW  YORK 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  interest  a  letter  which  came  to 
my  desk  some  time  ago  from  a  student  who  had  had  no 
previous  experience  with  swine  except  that  which  he  got 
as  a  farm  boy  on  a  mixed  farm.  He  took  short  course  in 
swine  in  the  winter,  1922-23,  and  at  once  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  possibilities. 

I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  you  because,  so  far 
as  I  know,  it  is  an  outstanding  success  with  hogs  this  far 
East.  It  also  shows  the  possibilities,  not  only  in  so  far 
as  the  training  of  students  is  concerned,  but  in  the  rearing 
of  swine  as  well. — R.  B.  Hinman,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

A  FTER  reading  considerable  about  the 
ton-litter  contest  in  some  of  the 
western  hog  States,  I  thought  it  funny  if 
hogs  would  not  grow  in  New  York  State 
too.  So  I  had  a  little  contest  all  of  my 
Gwn  this  year. 

On  April  6th  a  grade  Chester-White 
sow  bred  to  a  good  Chester  WThite  boar 


The  above  photograph  is  that  of  a  ton  litter 
of  registered  Berkshires  grown  out  and  fed 
under  ordinary  New  York  State  farm 
conditions.  There  were  eleven  in  the  litter 
all  raised,  sired  by  Highwood  Rival  572nd 
306658  and  out  of  Donna  of  Kalorama 
245545.  The  litter  was  bred  by  H.  C.  & 
H.  B.  Harpending  of  Dundee,  N,  Y.,  and 
fed  by  Ross  Huson  of  Dresden,  N.  Y.  Both 
the  dam  and  grand  dam  of  the  litter  have 
farrowing  averages  of  over  twelve  covering 
six  or  eight  litters  each.  These  pigs  ran  in 
an  orchard  from  birth  and  were  fed  corn, 
oats  and  barley,  with  house  slops,  including 
some  skim  milk,,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
feeding  period.  They  were  in  just  hard 
breeding  condition  when  weighed.  They 
were  farrowed  May  18,  1923,  and  weighed 
Nov,  17,  1923,  2,364  pounds. 


farrowed  12  pigs.  One  was  killed  by  the 
sow  and  the  other  eleven  I  decided  were 
good  enough  to  make  a  ton  of  pork  in 
six  months. 

They  received  but  a  limited  amount  of 
skimmilk  and  all  the  boughten  feed  fed 
was  200  lbs.  of  wheat  middlings  to  start 
the  pigs  with.  They  were  soon  changed  to 
a  ration  of  ground  oats,  barley  and  corn 
and  later  to  ground  barley  and  ear  corn. 
They  ran  to  water  and  in  alfalfa  pasture 
all  summer. 

On  October  Cth  the  eleven  pigs  weighed 
exactly  2120  lbs.  The  lightest  one  180 
and  the  heaviest  205. — William  Brahm, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  (Winter  Course, 
1922-23.) 

HOW  MANY  LITTERS? 

Ernest  Cordeal 

SOME  hog  raisers  hold  on  to  the  same 
sows  year  after  year  until  they  die  of 
old  age,  others  fatten  out  the  females 
after  they  have  had  two  or  three  litters 
and  experience  would  indicate  that  the 
latter  usually  make  the  greater  profit  on 
their  investment. 

If  gilts  are  not  bred  until  they  are  about 
{Continued  on  page  232) 
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[GENERAL  STORE! 


IRECT  DEALING  SAVES  YOl 
•ALL  THESE  MIDDLEMEN'S 
EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS. 


PAINTS  iflB 


DPP  The  Book 
ti£,£,  That  Will 

SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

on  Fencing-Steel  Posts - 
Gates -Roofing  and  Paints 


I  want  every  farmer  to  have 

my  Big  NEW  Bargain  Catalog.  I  am 
mighty  proud  of  the  wonderful  values 
I  am  able  to  offer  this  year  on  Fence,  Gates, 

|  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and  Paint;  I  want 
you  to  see  for  yourself  how  much  money  my 

Direct  from  Factory  iPHK 
Freight  Paid 

plan  of  dealing  will  save  you.  150 

styles  of  Double  Galvanized  fence — Gates  for 
every  purpose— Steel  Posts,  cheaper  than  wood 
—wonderful  bargains  in  Barb  Wire,  Roof¬ 
ing  and  Paint — everything  at 
low  factory  prices.  You 
can’t  duplicate  my  prices  or  quality  else¬ 
where.  Write  and  get  my  Bargain  Book 
before  you  buy,  it  will  save  you  money. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept. 3010  ,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 


FROM  FACTORY 


THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

OVER  THE  HEADS 
OF  THE  MIDDLEMEN 


TO  CONSUMER 


LOWEST  PRICES  TO  ALL  v 
SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE . 


|8EST' POSSIBLE  QUALITY 
LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICE. 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  'you  all  you  want  to  know  about 
paint  and  painting — WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  scale  off  in  a  short  time  and 
HOW  TO  OVERCOME  these  difficulties  and  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST 
POSSIBLE  COST. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 

In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the 
actual  Paint  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or 
Supply  House  may  offer  you  a  Paint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR 
QUALITY  OF  PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the 
value  of  the  Paint  furnished,  the  expensive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s 
profits.  Dealers  can  offer  you  low  priced  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY 
OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

DON’T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving 
made  on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT 
REPAINTING.  THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory 
sendee  and  LOOK  WELL  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  SO  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The 
order  will  reach  us  overnight,  and  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Let  me  send  you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of 
Sample  Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money, 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop. 

The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Established  1842 

No.  255  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Saws  logs  — Falls  Trees— 
i  Buzzes  Branches 
-boes  Belt  Work 
10-YaarGuar- 
anlea  —  Caib 
_  30  I  orEisyTarma. 

"One 

Saws  1 5  Cords  a  Day! 

—Easy  with  the  OTTAWA  Log  Saw!  Wood  sel¬ 
ling  for  $3  a  cord  brings  owner  $46  a  day.  Use  4  H.  P. 
Engine  for  other  work.  Wheel  mounted— easy  to  move. 

Saws  faster  than  10  men.  Shipped  from  facto-y  or  neat¬ 
est  of  10  Branch  houses.  Write  for  FREE  Book  today. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Room  801-U  Magee  Bidg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HOMESPUN  CHEWING  AND  SMOKING  TOBACCO 

5  lbs.  S1.25-  10  lbs.  $2.25;  20  lbs.  S4.00. 

UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


*It  is  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 
Our  Catalog  £  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.y  Quincy,  UK 


I 
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The  Broad  High way-sy/e«er7  Fame; 


THE  Pedler  fell  back,  staring. 

“By  Goles!”  he  exclaimed.  “So  you  are  married,  then?” 

Now,  when  he  said  this  I  felt  suddenly  hot  all  over,  even  to  the  very  tips  of  my 
ears,  and,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  could  not  have  looked  at  Charmian.  | 

“Why — why — ”  I  began,  but  her  smooth,  soft  voice  came  to  my  rescue. 

“No — he  is  not  married,”  said  she,  “far  from  it.’ 

“Here,”  said  I  hastily,  “here — sell  me  a  broom!” 

The  Pedler  drew  a  broom  from  his  bundle  and  passed  it  to  me. 

“One  shillin’  and  sixpence!”  said  he,  which  sum  I  duly  paid  over.  “Don't,”  he 
continued,  pocketing  the  money,  and  turning  to  Charmian,  “don  t  go  spilin’  things 

by  lettin’  this  young  cove  go  a-marryin’  and’  a-churchin’  ye - 

“Come— I’ll  take  a  belt — give  me  a  belt!”  said  I,  more  hastily  than  before. 
“Two  shillin’  an’  sixpence!”  said  the  Pedler. 

“When  I  saw  you  last  time,  you  offered  much  the  same  belt  for  a  shilling,  I  de¬ 
murred. 

“Ah!”  nodded  the  Pedler,  “but  belts  is  riz — ’arf-a-crown’s  the  price — take  it  or 
leave  it.” 

“It’s  getting  late,”  said  I,  slipping  the  money  into  his  hand,  “and  I’ll  wish  you 
good-night!” 

“Ah — to  be  sure!”  nodded  the  fellow,  looking  from  me  to  Charmian  with  an  evil 
leer. 


“Come — get  off!”  said  I  angrily. 

“Wot — are  ye  goin’  to  turn  me  away 
at  this  time  o’  night!” 

“It  is  not  so  far  to  Sissinghurst!”  said  I. 

“An’  you  don’t  want  to  buy  nothin’ 
for  the  young  woman — •”  But  here, 
meeting  my  eye,  he  shouldered  his  brooms 
hastily  and  moved  off.  And,  after  he  had 
gone  some  dozen  yards  or  so,  he  paused 
and  turned. 

“Very  well  then!”  he  shouted,  “I 
’opes  as  you  gets  your  ’ead  knocked  off — 
soon!”  Having  said  which,  he  trudged 
off. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

CONCERNING  BLACK  GEORGE’S  LETTER 

IT  WAS  with  a  feeling  of  great  relief 
that  I  watched  the  fellow  out  of  sight; 
nevertheless  his  very  presence  seemed  to 


not  speak,  Charmian  began  to  sing,  very 
sweet  and  low,  yet,  when  I  chanced  to 
glance  towards  her,  I  found  her  mocking 
eyes  still  watching  me.  Now  the  words 
of  her  song  were  these: 

“O,  my  luve’s  like  a  red,  red  rose. 

That’s  newly  sprung  in  June; 

O,  my  luve’s  like  the  melodie 
That’s  sweetly  played  in  tune.” 

And  so,  at  last,  I  rose  and,  taking  my 
candle,  went  into  my  room  and  closed  the 
door.  But  I  had  been  there  scarcely  five 
minutes  when  Charmian  knocked. 

“Oh,  Peter!  I  wish  to  speak  to  you — 
please.”  Obediently  I  opened  the  door. 

“What  is  it,  Charmian?” 

“You  dropped  this  from  your  pocket 
when  you  took  out  your  tinder-box  so 
clumsily!”  said  she,  holding  towards 
me  a  crumpled  paper.  It  was  Black 


have  left  a  blight  upon  all  things,  so  that,  George’s  letter  to  Prudence.  . 


glancing  over  my  shoulder,  I  was  glad  to 
see  that  Charmian  had  re-entered  the 
cottage, 

“Here,”  said  I  to  myself,  “here  is 
Common-sense  in  the  shape  of  a  half¬ 
witted  peddling  fellow,  blundering  into 
Arcadia,  in  the  shape  of  a  haunted  cottage, 
a  woman,  and  a  man.  Straightway  our 
Pedler,  being  Common-sense,  misjudges 
us — as,  indeed,  would  every  other  com¬ 
mon-sense  individual  the  world  over.” 

Here  I  found  that  I  had  been  standing, 
all  this  while,  the  broom  in  one  hand 
and  the  belt  in  the  other,  and  I  turned  and 
saw  Charmian  in  the  open  doorway 
watching  me. 

“And  so  you  are  the — the  cove — with 
the  white  hands  and  the  taking  ways,  are 
you,  Peter?” 

“Why,  you  were  actually  listening 
then?” 

“Why,  of  course  I  was.” 

“That,”  said  I,  “that  was  very — 
undignified!” 

“But  very — feminine,  Peter!”  Here¬ 
upon  I  threw  the  belt  from  me  one  way, 
and  the  broom  the  other,  and  sitting  down 
upon  the  bench  began  to  fill  my  pipe 
rather  awkwardly,  /  being  conscious  of 
Charmian’s  mocking  scrutiny. 

“Poor — poor  Black  George!”  she 

sighed. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  said  I 
quickly. 

“You  walked  with  her,  and  talked 
with  her,  Peter— like  Caesar,  ‘you  came, 
vou  saw,  you  conquered!’  ” 

'  Here  I  dragged  my  tinder-box  from  my 
pocket  so  awkwardly  as  to  bring  the 
lining  with  it. 

“And  even  smiled  at  her,  Peter— and 
you  so  rarely  smile!” 

I  thrust  the  tinder-box  back  into  my 
pocket  and  fixed  my  gaze  upon  the 
moon. 

“Is  she  so  very  pretty,  Peter f” 

I  stared  up  at  the  moon  without 
answering. 

“I  wonder  if  you  bother  her  witlj  your 
Epictetus  and — ’and  drv-as-dust  quota¬ 
tions?” 

1  I  bit  my  lips  and  stared  up  at  the 
moon. 

I  “Or  perhaps  she  likes  your  musty 
books  and  philosophy?  ” 

But  presently,  finding  that  I  would 


Now,  as  I  took  it,  I  noticed  that  her 
hand  trembled,  while  in  her  eyes  I  read 
fear  and  trouble;  and  seeing  this,  I  was 
unwontedly  glad,  and  then  wondered 
at  myself. 

“You  did  not  read  it,  of  course?”  said 
I,  well  knowing  that  she  had. 

“Yes,  Peter.  It  lay  open,  and — ” 

“Then,”  said  I,  “you  know  that  she 
loves  George.” 

“He  means  you  harm,”  said  she, 
“and,  if  he  killed  you — ” 

“I  should  be  spared  a  deal  of  sorrow, 
and — and  mortification,  and  other  people 
would  be  no  longer  bothered  by  dry-as- 
dust  quotations.”  She  turned  suddenly, 
and,  crossing  to  the  open  doorway,  stood 
leaning  there.  “But,  indeed,”  I  wrent  on 
hurriedly,  “there  is  no  chance  of  such  a 
thing  happening — not  the  remotest.  Black 
George’s  bark  is  a.  thousand  times  worse 
than  his  bite;  this  letter  means  nothing, 
and — er — nothing  at  all,”  I  ended,  some¬ 
what  lamely,  for  she  had  turned  and  was 
looking  at  me  over  her  shoulder. 

“TF  HE  has  to  ‘wait  and  wait,  and  follow 

A  you  and  follow  you?  ’  ”  said  she,  in  the 
same  low  tone. 

“Those  are  merely  the  words  of  a  half- 
mad  pedler,”  said  I. 

“‘And  your  blood  will  go  soaking,  and 
soaking  into  the  grass!’” 

“Our  Pedler  has  a  vivid  imagination!’’ 
said  I  lightly.  But  she  turned  to  look 
out  upon  the  beauty  of  the  night  once 
more,  while  I  watched  her. 

“I  was  angry  with  you  to-night,  Peter,” 
said  she  at  length,  “because  you  ordered 
me  to  do  something  against  my  will — 
and  I  did  it;  and  so,  I  tried  to  torment 
you — you  will  forgive  me  for  that,  won't 
your 

“There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  nothing, 
and — good  night,  Charmian.”  Here  she 
turned,  and,  coming  to  me,  gave  me  her 
hand. 

“Charmian  Brown  will  always  think 
of  you  as  a — ” 

“Blacksmith!”  said  I. 

“As  a  blacksmith!”  she  repeated,  with 
a  gleam  in  her  eyes,  ‘‘but  oftener  as 
a — ” 

“Pedant!”  said  I. 

“As  a  pedant!”  she  repeated  obedi¬ 
ently,  “but  most  of  all  as  a — ” 


“Well?”  said  I. 

“As  a — man,”  she  ended,  speaking  with 
bent  head.  And  here  again  I  was 
possessed  of  a  sudden  gladness  that  was 
out  of  all  reason. 

“Your  hand  is  very  small,”  said  I, 
finding  nothing  better  to  sav,  “smaller 
even  than  I  thought.” 

“Is  it?”  and  she  smiled  and  glanced  up 
at  me  beneath  her  lashes. 

“And  wonderfully  smooth  and  soft!"’ 

“Is  it?”  said  she  again,  but  this  time 
she  did  not  look^  up.  Now  another  man 
might  have  stooped  and  kissed  those 
slender,  shapely  fingers — but,  as  for  me, 

I  loosed  them,  rather  suddenly,  and, 
once  more  bidding  her  good-night,  re¬ 
entered  my  own  chamber,  and  closed  the 
door. 

But  to-night,  lying  upon  my  bed,  I 
could  not  sleep,  and  fell  to  watching  the 
luminous  patch  of  sky  framed  in  my 
open  casement.  I  thought  of  Charmian, 
of  her  beauty,  of  her  strange  whims  and 
fancies,  her  swift-changing  moods  and 
her  contrariness.  Little  by  little,  how¬ 
ever,  my  thoughts  drifted  to  Gabbing 
Dick  and  Black  George,  and,  with  my 
mind’s  eye,  I  could  see  him  as  he  was 
(perhaps  at  this  very  moment),  fierce¬ 
eyed  and  grim,  sitting  beneath  some 
hedgerow,  while  he  trimmed  and  trimmed 
his  two  bludgeons,  one  of  which  was  to 
batter  the  life  out  of  me.  From  such 
disquieting  reflections  I  would  turn  my 
mind  to  Prudence,  to  the  Ancient,  the 
forge,  and  the  thousand  and  one  duties 
of  the  morrow.  I  bethought  me  of  the 
storm,  of  the  coming  of  Charmian,  of  the 
fierce  struggle  in  the  dark,  of  the  Postilion, 
and  of  Charmian  again.  And  yet,  in 
despite  of  me,  my  thoughts  would  revert 
to  George,  and  I  would  see  myself  as  the 
Pedler  pictured  me,  in  some  secluded 
corner  of  the  woods,  lying  stiffly  upon  my 
back  with  glassy  eyes  staring  up  sight¬ 
lessly  through  the  whispering  leaves 
above,  while  my  blood  soaked  and  soaked 
into  the  green,  and  with  a  blackbird 
singing  gloriously  upon  my  motionless 
breast. 

CHAPTER  XV 

WHICH,  BEING  IN  PARENTHESIS,  MAY  BE 

SKIPPED  IF  THE  READER  SO  DESIRE 

AS  this  life  is  a  Broad  Highway  along 
•  which  we  must  all  of  us  pass;  as  it  is 
a  thoroughfare  sometimes  very  hard  and 
cruel  in  the  going,  and  sometimes  deso¬ 
late  and  hatefully  monotonous,  so,  also, 
must  its  aspect,  sooner  or  lateiN  change  for 
the  better,  and  we  may  reach  some  green, 
refreshing  haven  shady  with  trees,  and 
full  of  of  the  cool,  sweet  sound  of  running 
waters.  Then  who  shall  blame  us  if  we 
pause  unduly  in  this  grateful  shade,  and, 
lying  upon  our  backs  a  while,  gaze  up 
through  the  trees  to  the  infinite  blue  be¬ 
yond,  ere  we  journey  on  once  more  to 
whatsoever  of  good  or  evil  lies  waiting  for 
us. 

To  just  such  a  place  am  I  now  come  in 
this,  my  history;  the  record  of  a  period 
which  I  afterwards  remembered  as  the 
happiest  I  had  ever  known,  the  memory 
of  which  must  remain  with  me,  green  and 
fragrant  everlastingly. 

If,  in  the  forthcoming  pages,  you  shall 
find  over-much  of  Charmian,  I  would  say, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  upon  her,  that 
this  narrative  hangs;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  in  this  part  of  my  story  I  find 
my  greatest  pleasure;  though  here,  in¬ 
deed,  I  am  faced  with  a  great  difficulty. 


seeing  that  I  must  depict  that  most 
difficult,  that  most  elusive  of  all  created 
things,  to  wit — a  woman. 

Truly,  I  begin  to  fear  lest  my  pen  fail 
me  altogether  for  the  very  reason  that  of 
Charmian  I  understand  little  more  than 
nothing;  for  what  rule  has  ever  been  de¬ 
vised  whereby  a  woman’s  mind  may  be 
accurately  gauged,  and  who  of  all  those 
wise  ones  who  have  written  has  ever 
fathomed  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the 
Mind  Feminine? 

A  fool  indeed  were  I  to  attempt  a  thing 
impossible;  I  do  but  seek  to  show  her  to 
you  as  L  saw  her,  and  to  describe  her  in  so 
far  as  I  learned  to  know  her. 

And  yet,  how  may  I  begin?  I  might 
tell  you  that  her  nose  was  neither  arched 
nor  straight,  but  perfect,  none  the  less; 
I  might  tell  you  of  her  brows,  straight 
and  low,  of  her  eyes,  long  and  heavy- 
lashed,  of  her  chin,  firm  and  round  and 
dimpled;  and  yet,  that  would  not  be 
Charmian.  For  I  could  not  paint  you  the 
scarlet  witchery  of  her  mouth  with  its 
sudden,  bewildering  changes.  I  might 
tell  you  that  to  look  into  her  eyes  was 
like  gazing  down  into  very  deep  water, 
but  I  could  never  give  you  their  varying 
beauty,  nor  the  way  she  had  with  her 
lashes;  nor  can  I  ever  describe  her  rich, 
warm  coloring,  nor  the  lithe  grace  of  her 
body. 

Thus  it  is  that  I  misdoubt  my  pen  of 
its  task,  and  fear  that,  when  you  shall 
have  read  these  pages,  you  shall,  at  best, 
have  caught  but  a  very  imperfect  reflec¬ 
tion  of  Charmian  as  she  really  is. 

Wherefore,  I  will  waste  no  more  time 
or  paper  upon  so  unprofitable  a  task,  but 
hurry  on  with  my  narrative,  leaving  you 
to  find  her  out  as  best  you  may. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

CONCERNING,  AMONG  OTHER  MATTERS, 
THE  PRICE  OF  BEEF,  AND  THE  LADY  SOPHIA 
SEFTON  OF  CAMBOURNE 

CHARMIAN  sighed,  bit  the  end  of  her 
pen,  and  sighed  again.  She  was  deep 
in  her  housekeeping  accounts,  adding  and 
subtracting  and  regarding  the  result  with 
a  rueful  frown. 

Her  sleeves  were  rolled  up  over  her 
round,  white  arms,  and  she  sighed,  and 
nibbled  her  pen,  and  sighed  again. 

“What  is  it,  Charmian?” 

“Compound  addition,  Peter,  and  I 
hate  figures — I  detest,  loathe,  and 
abominate  them — especially  when  they 
won't  balance!” 

“Then  never  mind  them,”  said  I. 
“Never  mind  them,  indeed — the  idea, 
sir!  How  can  I  help  minding  them  when 
living  costs  so  much  and  we  so  poor? 

“Yes — to  be  sure — I  suppose  we  are,’ 
said  I  dreamily. 

Lais  was  beautiful,  Thais  was  alluring, 
and  Berenice  was  famous  for  her  beauty, 
but  then,  could  either  of  them  have 
shown  such  arms — so  long,  so  graceful 
hi  their  every  movement,  so  subtly 
rounded,  arms  which,  for  all  their  seem¬ 
ing  firmness,  must  (I  thought)  be  won¬ 
derfully  soft  to  the  touch,  and  smooth 
as  ivory? 

“We  have  spent  four  shillings  for  meat 
this  week,  Peter!”  said  Charmian,  glanc¬ 
ing  up  suddenly. 

“Good!”  said  I. 

“Nonsense,  sir— four  shillings  is  most 
extravagant!” 

“Oh!”  said  I;  “yes — perhaps  it  is.” 

( Continued  on  page  225) 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  IN  THE  STORY  SO  FAR 

CHARMIAN,  whom  Peter  has  befriended,  continues  to  stay  in  the  cottage 
which  he  fitted  up  for  his  own  use.  Peter  works  at  the  forge  alone,  for  Black 
George,  the  smith,  has  quarreled  with  him  over  Prue,  George’s  sweetheart,  and 
disappeared.  Peter  has  had  many  adventures,  since  leaving  London  after  being 
disinherited  by  his  uncle’s  will  unless  he  marry  a  great  lady  he  has  never  seen,  and 
among  them  is  a  mysterious  attempt  upon  his  life.  Charmian  has  recently  pro¬ 
tected  him  from  a  similar  attack. 

Among  other  curious  characters,  Peter  has  met  a  half-mad  Pedler  who  turns 
up  in  his  lonely  Hollow.  He  sees  Charmian  at  the  cottage  door. 
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{Continued  from  page  22 ) 

“Perhaps!”  said  she,  curling  her  lip 
at  me,  “perhaps,  indeed!”  Having  said 
which,  Charmian  became  absorbed  in  her 
accounts  again,  and  I  in  Charmian. 

Ovid  tells  us  that  Chione  was  beautiful 
enough  to  inflame  two  gods,  and  that 
Antiope’s  beauty  drew  down  from  heaven 
the  mighty  Jove  himself;  and  yet,  was 
either  of  them  formed  more  splendidly 
than  she  who  sat  so  near  me,  frowning  at 
what  she  had  written,  and  petulantly 
biting  her  pen? 

“Impossible!”  said  I,  so  suddenly  that 
Charmian  started  and  dropped  her  pen, 
which  I  picked  up,  feeling  very  like  a  fool. 

“What  did  you  mean  by  ‘impossible,’ 
Peter?” 

“I  was — thinking  merely.” 

“Then  I  wish  you  would  n’t  think  so 
suddenly  next  time.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon.” 

“Nor  be  so  very  emphatic  about  it.” 

“No,”  said  I,  “er — no.”  Hereupon, 
deigning  to  receive  her  pen  back  again,  she 
recommenced  her  figuring,  while  I  began 
to  fill  my  pipe. 

“Two  shillings  for  tea!” 

“Excellent!”  said  I. 

“I  do  wish,”  she  sighed,  raising  her 
head  to  shake  it  reproachfully  at  me, 
“that  you  would  be  a  little  more  sensible.” 

“I’ll  try.” 

“Tea  at  twelve  shillings  a  pound  is  a 
luxury!” 

“Undoubtedly!” 

“And  to  pay  two  shillings  for  a  luxury 
when  we  are  so  poor — is  sinful!” 

“Oh!”  said  I;  “and  yet,  life  without 
tea — more  especially  as  you  brew  .  it — 
would  be  very  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit¬ 
able,  and — ” 

“Bacon  and  eggs —  one  shilling  and 
fourpence!”  she  went  on,  consulting  her 
accounts. 

“Ah!”  said  I,  not  venturing  on  “good,” 
this  time. 

“Butter — one  shilling!” 

“Hum!”  said  I  cautiously,  and  with 
the  air  of  turning  this  over  in  my  mind. 

‘ '  V  egetables — tenpence !  ’  ’ 

“To  be  sure,”  said  I,  nodding  my  head, 
“tenpence,  certainly.” 

“And  bread,  Peter”  (this  in  a  voice  of 
tragedy)  “ — eightpence.” 

'  “Excellent!”  said  I  recklessly,  whereat 
Charmian  immediately  frowned  at  me. 
i  “Oh,  Peter!”  said  she,  with  a  sigh  of 
resignation,  “you  possess  absolutely  no 
idea  of  proportion.  Here  we  pay  four 
shillings  for  meat,  and  only  eightpence  for 
bread;  had  we  spent  less  on  luxuries  and 
more  on  necessaries  we  should  have  had 
money  in  hand  instead  of— let  me  see!” 
and  she  began  adding  up  the  various 
items  before  her  with  soft,  quick  little 
pats  of  her  fingers  on  the  table.  Pres¬ 
ently,  having  found  the  total,  she 
announced : 

“We  have  spent  nine  shillings  and  ten- 
pence,  Peter!” 

“Good,  indeed!”  said  I. 

“Leaving  exactly — twopence  over.” 

“A  penny  for  you,  and  a  penny  for 
me.” 

“I  fear  I  am  a  very  bad  housekeeper, 
Peter.” 

“On  the  contrary.” 

“You  earn  ten  shillings  a  week.' 
“Well?” 

“And  here  is  exactly — twopence  left — 
oh,  Peter!” 

“You  are  forgetting  the  tea  and  the 
heef,  and — and  the  other  luxuries,”  said 
I,  struck  by  the  droop  of  her  mouth. 

“But  you  work  so  very,  very  hard, 
and  earn  so  little — and  that  little — ” 

“I  work  that  I  may  live,  Charmian, 
and  lo!  I  am  alive.” 

“And  dreadfully  poor!” 

“And  ridiculously  happy.” 

“I  wonder  why?”  said  she,  beginning 
to  draw  designs  on  the  page  before  her. 

“Indeed,  though  I  have  asked  myself 
that  question  frequently  of  late,  I  have 
as  yet  found  no  answer,  unless  it  be  my 
busy,  care-free  life,  with  the  warm  sun 
about  me  and  the  voice  of  the  wind  in 
the  trees.” 

“Yes,  perhaps  that  is  it.” 

{To  be  continued) 
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HY  do  four  country  children  have  defective  eyesight, 
to  every  one  city  child? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  is  the  same— inferior  light. 

The  J.  B.  Colt  Carbide-gas  system  furnishes  an  illuminant 
which  science  proves  to  be  the  nearest  to  sunlight  of  all  arti¬ 
ficial  lights.  And,  in  addition  to  thus  protecting  eyesight,  the 
Colt  system  supplies  cooking  and  ironing  facilities. 

No  lamps  to  clean  —  no  parts  to  replace — no  matches; 
nothing  to  bother  with  except  recharging  (average:  two  or 
three  times  a  year)  of  the  "gas-well”  with  Union  Carbide, 
and  removal  of  residue  which  then  gives  useful  service  as  a 
whitewash,  soil  corrective  or  germicide. 

The  Colt  generator  is  buried  in  a  convenient  place  in  the 
yard,  and  from  it  the  carbide-gas  is  carried  throughout  house, 
barn  and  outbuildings  by  concealed  iron  pipes. 

It  has  a  capacity  of  200  pounds  of  Union  Carbide;  this 
greater  capacity  makes  recharging  necessary  only  at  long  in¬ 
tervals.  In  spite  of  these  and  many  other  advantages,  the  Colt 
system  costs  no  more  than  smaller  or  inferior  plants. 

A  line  to  us  today  will  bring  complete  information  on  how 
you  can  use  Union  Carbide-gas,  and  the  very  generous  terms 
on  which  you  can  buy  a  Colt  plant.  , 

N.  B.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  agents  selling  inferior  plants  on  the  claim 
that  they  are  made  by  J.  B.  Colt  Company.  Colt  representatives  ’carry 
credentials. 

Union  Carbide  for  use  in  the  Colt  system  is  distributed  from  more 
than  150  conveniently  located  Union  Carbide  warehouses  throughout 
the  country  —  direct  to  the  user,  at  factory  prices.  There  is  one  near  you. 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

{ address  nearest  branch) 

Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  Carbide  lighting 
and  cooking  plants  in  the  world 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

30  E.  42d  St. 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

31  Exchange  St. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  . 

1001  Monadnock  Block 
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KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

716  N.Y.  Life  Bldg. 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

6th  &  Market  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

8th  &  Brannan  Sts. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set 
comprises  a  4,  4  Vi  or  5  foot  iron, enameled 
roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim 
enameled  flat-bacl.  lavatory,  and  a  syphon 
action,  wash-down  water  closet  with 
porcelain  tank  and  oak  post  binge  seat;  all 
china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated  traps, 
and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings.  J.  M. 
SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc.,  254  W.  34  St., 
Bet.  7tb  and  8th  Aves.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Our  low  prices  make  RADIO  a  household  pleasure 
within  the  reach  of  all.  It  enables  you  to  secure  a 
wealth  of  entertainment  and  pleasure  at  a  low  cost, 
and  you  get  the  efficiency  of  sets  costing  even  three 
times  as  much.  Stations  heard  from  coast  to  coast. 
Mahogany  Cabinets,  best  woikmanship.  Operates 
on  either  dry  cells  or  storage  battery. 

2  tube  outfit. .  $29.50  4  tube  outfit. .  $54.50 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  literature. 

THE  RUTH  RADIO  COMPANY 
Dept.  205  Wheelersburg,  Ohio 
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FARMS 

For  a  quarter  century  the  standard  guide  for  farm 
buyers.  Big  new  book,  164  pages  filled  with  farm  and 
government  statistics,  descriptions,  pictures,  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bargains  everywhere.  On  page  30  see  where 
5900,  part  cash  gets  110-acre  farm  in  resort  section, 
fortune  in  timber,  big  orchard,  7-room  furnished  house, 
basement  barn,  horse,  cow,  tools  included;  page  57  de¬ 
scribes  140-acre  farm  near  city,  17  cows,  horses,  machin¬ 
ery,  crops,  only  SI, 500  cash;  see  page  55  for  337  acres, 
leading  dairy  section,  22  cows,  horses,  tools,  only  S4.500 
part  cash;  page  64  tells  of  S780  monthly  from  26  cows; 
on  page  66  learn  how  S2.500  cash  secures  lake  view  fruit 
farm  with  2,200  fruit  trees,  full  equipment,  modern 
buildings;  on  page  97  read  of  53,600  income  from  600  hens 
and  get  details  of  poultry  farm  you  can  secure  with  5300 
On  page  103  little  farm  and  525,000-a-year  store  business, 
9  living  rooms,  gas  and  auto  station,  yours  for  52,800, 
easy  terms.  Pictures  and  descriptions  of  bargain  farms 
of  all  kinds  and  prices,  village  homes,  seashore,  lakeside, 
stores,  gas  stations,  tea  rooms,  hotels,  all  sizes,  all  prices, 
anywhere  and  everywhere.  A  post  card  brings  you  this 
big  book.  It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  STROUT 
FARM  AGENCY,  150  R  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Cake -Making  Secrets  and  Several  Reliable  Recipes 


New  or  Experienced ,  the  Home-Maker  Will  Find,  Tests  For  Her  Skill  Here 


EVERY  woman  finds  pleasure  in  mak¬ 
ing  cakes  that  are  a  treat  to  her 
family  and  friends.  Moreover,  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  good  recipes,  the  knowledge 
of  some  simple  rules,  and  a  little  practice, 
any  woman  can  surpass  the  best  com¬ 
mercial  product.- 

The  following  recipes  have  been  gather¬ 
ed  during  years  of  cake-making,  and  have 
given  great  satisfaction.  Though  chosen 
with  a  view  of  economy,  they  offer  a 
pleasing  variety  suitable  for  any  occasion. 

Little  Secrets  in  Cake-Making 

1.  Measure  ingredients  carefully,  and 
follow  recipes  exactly.  Measurements  are 
always  understood  to  be  level  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

2.  Learn  to  regulate  your  oven  and 
have  it  properly  heated  before  you  start 
mixing  your  cake — no  matter  how  good 
your  batter  is,  it  is  spoiled  by  improper 
baking.  Test  oven  by  placing  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  in  it.  If  paper  turns  a  nice 
brown  in  5  minutes,  oven  is  of  moderate 
heat,  suitable  for  most  cakes.  Cakes 
should  rise  evenly.  If  a  cone  is  formed  in 
the  center,  oven  is  too  hot  and  crust  has 
formed  too  rapidly.  If  oven  is  too  cool, 
cakes  rise  over  tins  and  are  coarse.  The 
larger  the  cake,  the  cooler  the  oven  should 
be.  Layers  ordinarily  require  20  minutes 
baking,  loaf  cakes  35  minutes. 

3.  For  best  results  have  all  required 
ingredients  and  utensils  ready  before  you 
start  mixing  your  cake.  Never  grease 
cake  tins  with  salted  butter  as  it  causes 
cake  to  stick. 

4.  Beat  butter  and  sugar  very  light 
before  adding  other  ingredients.  Butter 
should  be  warm  and  soft  though  not 
melted  unless  so  stated. 

5.  Sweet  milk  makes  a  rich  close- 
grained  cake,  while  water  in  the  same 
recipe  makes  it  light,  delicate. 

6.  Pastry  flour  improves  your  cake 
and  makes  it  tender.  Mix  your  own 
pastry  flour  by  3  times  sifting  7  parts 
ordinary  flour  with  1  part  cornstarch.  It 
is  convenient  to  mix  a  considerable 
quantity  of  this  flour  at  one  time. 

7.  Remember  that  sifting  flour  and 
baking  powder  several  times,  and  long 
beating  of  batter  tends  greatly  to  make 
delicate  fine  grained  cakes.  Never  stir 
cake  after  whipped  egg  whites  have  been 
folded  into  it. 

8.  To  facilitate  rerqoving  cake  from 
tins  allow  it  to  stand  in  them  2  or  3 
minutes  after  removing  from  oven. 

9.  It  is  economical,  time  and  labor- 
saving,  and  always  successful  to  use  pul¬ 
verized  sugar  in  making  icings  and 
fillings.  Do  not  boil.  Just  stir  to  the 
right  consistency  in  about  4  tablespoons 
cream,  milk,  melted  butter.  Add  a  few 
drops  vanilla  or  other  extract.  2  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  cocoa  added  in  place  of  part 
of  the  sugar  makes  delicious  chocolate 
icing.  Cocoanut,  nuts,  candied  fruit,  etc. 
may  be  added  with  excellent  results. 
4  tablespoons  of  fruit  juices,  as  orange 
or  lemon,  also  the  same  amount  of  grated 
pineapple,  crushed  berries,  etc.  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  other  liquids  to 
produce  various  icings  and  fillings. 

Snow  Queen  White  Loaf  Cake 

1  cup  sugar 
y  cup  shortening 
1  cup  milk 

3  egg  whites  beaten  stiff 
3  tablespoons  cornstarch 
1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
about  2  >2  cups  ordinary  flour 
1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Sift  flour,  cornstarch,  baking  powder 
3  times.  Beat  egg  whites  stiff.  Cream 
shortening  and  sugar  till  light.  Add  milk 
gradually  beating  constantly,  then  flour, 
baking  powder,  cornstarch  and  vanilla. 
Beat  5  minutes.  Fold  in  lightly  the  egg 
whites.  If  desired  add  a  little  red  cake 
coloring  to  a  small  part  of  the  mixture,  a 
little  cocoa  or  spice  to  a  little  more  of  the 
white  batter  and  drop  in  spoonfuls  in 
bulk  of  batter  for  marbled  effect.  Bake 
( about  35  minutes.  Ice  as  preferred. 


Feather  White  Layer  Cake 

1  y  cup  sweet  milk 
iy  cup  sugar  / 

y  cup  butter 

3  egg  whites,  stiffly  beaten 
3  teaspoons  baking  powder 
3  cups  flour  (pastry) 

1  teaspoon  vanilla  or  other  extract. 

Cream  sugar  and  butter  thoroughly, 
gradually  add  milk,  then  extract.  Beat  in 
pastry  flour  and  baking  powder  which 
have  been  twice  sifted  together.  Gently 
fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  This 
amount  makes  3  ordinary  layers.  Whip¬ 
ped  cream  sweetened  to  taste  and  flavored 
with  vanilla  and  thickly  spread  on  each 
layer  and  sides  makes  a  delicious  filling 
for  this  cake. 

Sunshine  Loaf  Cake 

y  cup  butter 
y  cup  sugar 
5  egg  yolks 

y  teaspoons  baking  powder 

1  y  cups  flour  (pastry) 
pinch  of  salt 

y  cup  milk 
y  teaspoon  flavoring 
Beat  yolks  of  eggs  very  light;  add  salt 
and  sugar  beating  constantly.  Whip  in 
shortening.  Add  milk  and  extract.  Beat 
in  pastry  flour  and  baking  powder  which 
have  been  twice  sifted.  Bake  in  small  loaf 
pan  for  y  hour  in  moderate  oven.  This 
is  a  very  nice  little  cake  to  make  either 
with  the  white  loaf  or  white  layer  cake  as 
it  utilizes  the  left  over  egg  yolks.  Almond 
or  orange  extract  used  in  this  recipe  are 
especially  good.  Frost  with  white,  cocoa- 
nut,  orange  or  lemon  icing. 

Caramel  Bread-Sponge  Cake 

2  cups  sugar 

1  cup  butter 

2  eggs 

2  cups  light  bread  sponge 

3  teaspoons  hot  water 
I  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1  teaspoon  nutmeg 

1  teaspoon  allspice 
1  teaspoon  soda 
1  lb.  raisins 

Cream  lightly  beaten  eggs,  sugar, 
butter.  Add  light  bread  sponge,  spices, 
soda  dissolved  in  water,  raisins,  enough 
flour  to  make  rather  thick  batter.  Bake 
in  layers.  This  makes  a  large,  rich  cake 
and  is  especially  good  with  butter  and 
pulverized  sugar  icing. 

Fruit  and  Spice  Cake 

Eggless,  Milkless 
2  cups  hot  water 
2  cups  sugar 
1  cup  shortening 

y  teaspoon  each  of  allspice  and  cloves 
1  to  2  cups  raisins,  figs,  dates,  or  citron 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  teaspoons  each  of  cinnamon  and  nut¬ 

meg 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Boil  water,  sugar,  shortening,  fruit, 
salt  and  spices  4  minutes.  Set  aside  to 
cool.  Add  enough  pastry  flour  thoroughly 
sifted  with  baking  powder  to  make  rather 
thick  batter.  Bake  in  loaf  or  layers  in 


slow  oven — loaf  about  45  minutes, 
layers  about  30  minutes.  Chocolate 
icing  or  pulverized  sugar  and  butter  icing 
flavored  with  vanilla  are  excellent  on  this 
cake.  This  cake  improves  with  age  and  if 
kept  in  a  tin  box  keeps  fresh  indefinitely. 
When  served  as  plum  pudding  with  a 
butter  sauce  it  makes  a  delightful  desert. 

Butter  sauce: — y  cup  sugar,  1  heaping 
tablespoon  flour,  thoroughly  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  Add  1  y  cups  boiling- water,  1 
heaping  tablespoon  butter,  pinch  of  salt. 
Boil  3  minutes.  Remove  from  fire,  add 
one  teaspoon  vanilla.  Serve  over  thin 
slices  of  cake. 

Cocoa  Delight 

4  tablespoons  butter 

2  cups  sugar 

1  cup  cold  water 
4  eggs 

2  cups  flour 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder 

4  tablespoons  cocoa 

2  teaspoons  vanilla 

Cream  butter  and  sugar,  add  well 
beaten  eggs,  add  water  and  vanilla.  Sift 
flour,  baking  powder,  and  cocoa  three 
times.  Beat  into  other  mixture.  Bake  in 
3  layers  in  moderate  oven  for  15  minutes. 
Use  butter  and  pulverized  sugar  filling, 
flavored  with  vanilla.  Ice  top  and  sides 
of  cake  with  chocolate  icing.  This  is  a 
very  delicious  cake. 

Sponge  Cake 

5  eggs 

y,  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  flour 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 

1  cup  sugar 

1  teaspoon  orange  extract. 

Add  salt  to  eggs  and  beat  15  minutes. 
Now  beat  in  sugar  till  very  light,  add 
extract,  mix  in  lightly  flour  and  baking 
powder  which  have  been  twice  sifted  to¬ 
gether.  Bake  in  a  well-greased  and  floured 
cake  tin  in  a  moderate  oven  for  40  minutes. 
When  cold  and  served  with  whipped 
cream  and  strawberries,  etc.,  this  makes 
an  exceptionally  good  desert.  Sponge  cake 
is  very  nutritious  and  easily  digested. 

Angel  Food  Cake 

8  egg  whites 
y  cup  sugar 

1  teaspoonful  cream  of  tarter 
y  teaspoonful  salt 
y  cup  flour 

1  teaspoonful  baking  powder 

1  teaspoonful  vanilla. 

Whip  eggs  to  very  stiff  froth.  Add 
cream  of  tarter.  Fold  in  sugar  lightly. 
Now  beat  in  flour  which  has  been  sifted 
three  times  with  baking  powder  and  salt. 
Add  vanilla.  Bake  in  ungreased  pan  in 
slow  oven  about  50  minutes.  Remove 
from  oven  and  allow  cake  to  cool  in  the 
inverted  pan.  Ice  with  plain  icing. 

MORE  FAVORITE  CAKES 

THER  “tried  and  true”  recipes 
passed  on  by  experienced  farm  cooks 
include  another  sponge  cake,  one  which 


PLANT  around  the  house  this  spring!  Blooming  flowers,  vines,  and  shrubs  help 
make  a  house  a  home.  A  circular  on  the  car£  of  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  sent 
you  free  if  you  write  to  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  for 
Mimeo  Bulletin  L3.  Also  free  is  H87,  on  “  The  Decorative  Use  of  Flowers.” 


uses  up  sour  cream,  a  very  simple  boiled 
cake  and  several  with  fruit  flavorings. 

The  boiled  cake  is  so  simple  that  it 
might  well  be  chosen  for  the  young  house¬ 
keeper’s  first  attempt.  It  requires: 

1  cup  sugar 

y  cup  butter  or  lard 

1  cup  water 

1  cup  chopped  raisins 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

1  teaspoon  cloves 

2  cups  flour— 1  teaspoon  soda. 

Boil  together  for  5  minutes  all  ingredi¬ 
ents,  but  flour  and  soda.  Sift  these  two, 
then  add  to  mixture.  Bake  in  slow  oven. 
— Mrs.  F.  O.  H. 

Maple  Icing 

1  cup  brown  sugar  and  1-3  cup  sweet 
cream  boiled  together  until  it  hairs. 
Remove  from  stove,,  beat  till  nearly  cold. 
Add  2  drops  of  maple  flavor  and  spread 
on  cake. — Mrs.  V.  S.  C. 

Orange  Cake  With  Orange  Filling 

2  eggs 
1  cup  sugar 

1  y  cups  flour 

2  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
1  tablespoon  melted  butter 

y  cup  milk 

1  tablespoonfuls  orange  juice 
1  teaspoonful  grated  rind. 

Mix  in  order  given  and  bake  in  square 
pan. 

Orange  Cream  For  Filling 

Put  into  a  cup  the  rind  of  orange. 
Juice  of  one  orange,  1  tablespoonful  lemon 
juice.  Fill  cup  with  hot  water,  strain  and 
put  on  to  boil;  add  1  tablespoonful  corn 
starch,  -wet  with  cold  water  and  cook  ten 
minutes  in  a  double  boiler.  Beat  yolk  of 
one  egg  with  2  heaping  teaspoonfuls 
sugar;  add  mixture  with  teaspoonful  of 
butter.  Let  it  cook  until  the  mixture  is 
dissolved  and  cool.  Fill  cake  and  put  ip' 
on  top. — -C.  T. 

Velvet  Sponge  Cake 

^,3  eggs 
1  y  cups  sugar 
y  cup  scalding  milk 
1  teaspoonful  butter 
y  cup  sifted  flour 
y  teaspoonful  baking  powder 
y  teaspoonful  salt 

Beat  the  eggs  and  sugar  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  heavy  cream.  Add  the  scalded 
milk  and  butter  to  the  mixture.  Sift 
flour  salt  and  baking  powder  together  and 
add  gradually,  beating  vigorously  all  the 
time.  After  the  ingredients  are  well  mixed 
beat  for  about  fifteen  minutes  before 
pouring  into  buttered  cake  tin.  Bake 
forty-five  minutes. 

This  cake  is  excellent  served  with 
chocolate  sauce  or  with  crushed  berries. 

Lemon  Fruit  Cake 

1  egg 

1  cup  sugar 

y  cup  butter 

2  y  cups  flour 

1  cup  seeded  raisins 
pulp,  juice,  grated  rind  of 
1  lemon 

1  cup  sour  milk 

1  teaspoon  soda 

1  cup  chopped  dates 
spice  to  taste. 

Cream  sugar  and  butter,  beat  egg  very 
light  and  mix  quickly.  Add  lemon,  then 
milk,  soda,  flour  and  spice.  Just  before 
pouring  into  tins,  stir  in  raisins  and  dates. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  and  frost  thickly 
with  white  frosting. — Mrs.  E.  M.  C. 


One  cook,  noted  for  her  doughnuts,'  | 
drops  a  few  whole  cloves  into  the  kettle 
of  boiling  fat  she  fries  them  in. 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  vegetables  you 
have  in  storage.  See  that  the  ventilation 
and  the  moisture  are  right.  Take  out 
any  vegetables  that  show  even  a  sign  of 
decay. 
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FOR  WOMEN  AND  MISSES :  New  York  Is 

the  home  of 

Fashion.  Therefore,  Ward’s  Fashion  Experts 
live  in  New  York  to  select  all  of  the  best  styles 
for  you.  And  when  you  buy  your  clothes  at 
Ward’s  you  get  the  newest,  most  beautiful 
styles  without  paying  the  usual  "Fashion 
Profits.” 


HOME  FURNISHING:  It  Is  a  delightful 
task  to  select  from 
Ward’s  Catalogue.  Experts  on  beautifying  the 
home,  artists  in  the  selection  of  furnishings 
choose  everything  for  this  big  Catalogue.  And 
the  saving  you  make  enables  you  to  buy  many 
more  things  than  you  expect. 


FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS:  This  Catalogue  will 
interest  you  for 
hours  if  you  will  study  the  hundreds  of  articles 
for  men,  young  men  and  boys.  Everything  you 
wear,  or  like,  or  use,  from  suits  to  sporting 
goods,  from  a  knife  to  all  kinds  of  tools  are 
offered,  always  at  a  saving. 


FOR  THE  HOUSE:  Roofing,  fencing,  poul¬ 
try  supplies,  plumbing, 
electric  lighting,  furnaces,  stoves,  and  the  most 
wonderful  bargains  in  furniture,  yes,  even  to 
doors  and  mill  work  and  the  house  itself.  All 
can  be  bought  at  Ward’s  with  certain  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  at  a  big  saving. 


FOR  THE  AUTOMOBILE:  Riverside  Over¬ 
size  Cord  Tires, 
guaranteed  for  10,000  miles  and  lasting  longer 
than  that,  will  save  you  one-third.  Why  pay 
more?  The  same  saving  is  offered  on  tubes, 
batteries,  radiators — everything  for  the  auto¬ 
mobile  of  standard  make  and  quality,  and  with 
a  big  saving  for  you. 


FOR  THE  FARM :  For  Fifty  -  one  years  we 
have  studied  the  farmer’s 
needs.  For  fifty -one  years  we  have  been  friends 
with  the  American  farmer.  We  have  experts  in 
every  branch  of  farm  work  to  study  what  lasts 
longest,  what  gives  the  best  satisfaction  in 
actual  use.  Quality  first  for  the  Farmer  is  our 
policy,  but  always  we  offer  a  saving. 


This  Book  Offers  a  Saving  on  Everything 
for  the  Home,  the  Farm  and  the  Family 


Are  you  using  this  book?  Do  you  look  through  it 
every  week  to  find  the  right  price,  the  lowest  price 
for  everything  you  want  to  buy? 

This  Catalogue  is  now  at  work  saving  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  people  of  America.  Are  you  getting 
your  share  of  this  saving? 

This  page  is  printed 
to  remind  you  of  your  opportunity 

You  have  a  copy  of  this  big  complete  Catalogue,  or  you 
can  easily  get  one  by  writing  to  us.  If  in  immediate 
need  borrow  your  neighbor’s  Catalogue  until  yours 
comes.  The  opportunity  for  Saving  is  now  yours. 

Fifty  million  dollars’  worth  of  new  merchandise 
is  ready  for  your  selection.  Fifty  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  goods  manufactured  and 
bought  especially  for  this  Cata¬ 
logue,  bought  when  prices  were 
lowest,  bought  where  prices  were 
lowest — and  paid  for  in  ready  cash 
to  make  our  prices  lower — to  make 
your  savings  larger. 

Over  one  hundred  expert  buy¬ 
ers  have  been  working  for  you,  at 
home  and  abroad,  carefully  choos¬ 
ing  the  best,  skillfully  buying  at 
the  lowest  prices — and  the  fruit  of 
all  this  work,  the  benefit  of  all  this 
experience,  the  advantage  of  all 
this  vast  buying  power  and  ready 
cash — is  now  yours. 


24-Hour  Service 

We  have  perfected  our  ser¬ 
vice  for  you.  After  much  study 
and  testing  new  systems  and 
employing  experts  we  have 
perfected  a  system  that  makes 
certain  your  orders  will  be 
shipped  promptly. 

Our  records  prove  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  most  of  our 
orders  were  shipped  in  24  hours 
— nearly  all  of  our  orders  with¬ 
in  48  hours. 


Low  Prices  and  Ward  Quality  Make 
Your  Savings  Double 

A  low  price  means  nothing  without  quality.  It 
takes  quality — serviceability — and  low  price  to 
make  a  bargain. 

Ward  quality  stands  for  satisfaction  in  actual  use. 
It  stands  for  serviceability.  It  means  the  kind  of 
goods  that  stand  inspection  and  use. 

We  do  not  sell  “cheap  goods.”  We  sell  good  goods. 
Our  prices  are  low — but  they  are  not  price  baits.  We 
never  sacrifice  quality — serviceability — to  make  a 
low  price. 

Look  Through  this  Catalogue  Again 

You  buy  something  every  week.  This  book,  there¬ 
fore,  offers  you  a  saving  every 
week.  Before  you  buy,  look 
through  your  Catalogue — com¬ 
pare  prices.  Remember  our  Guar¬ 
antee  of  Quality.  Remember  our 
Guarantee  of  Satisfaction — “Your 
money  back  if  anything  does  not 
please  you.” 

Use  your  Catalogue.  Study 
every  department  of  this  book. 
There  is  a  saving  for  you  in  every¬ 
thing  you  wear  and  use.  There  is 
a  saving  for  you  on  everything 
for  the  Home,  the  Farm  and  the 
Family. 


MontgomeiyWard  8  G>. 
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WE  WANT 


OUR  Bulletin  of  a  Hun¬ 
dred  Bargains  for  men, 
women  and  children  is  noiv 
ready  for  mailing.  Every¬ 
thing  we  sell  is  guaranteed 
to  satisfy.  Your  money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  you 
wish  it.  We  want  your 
friendship  as  well  as  your 
business.  May  we  have  a 
trial  order?  Send  for  our 
free  bulletin. 


STYLISH  HOUSE  DRESS 

Lot  123— No  other  place  can  you 
buy  this  standard  quality  check 
gingham  dress  for 
such  a  low  price. 
Trimmed  with 
voile  shawl  collar, 
cuffs  and  pockets. 
Fancy  rick-rack 
trimmed.  Tie 
belt.  Two 
patterns — red 
and  white  or 
brown  and 
white.  Sizes 
36  to  46. 

OUR 
PRICE 


$  *]_;29 

Postpaid 


SIX  BUCKLE  ARCTICS 

Lot  122 — Men’s  all  rubber  high 
arctics,  guaranteed  best  quality. 
Double  thick  soles.  Not  the  ordinary 
4-buckle  but  high  6-buckle  arctics. 
Can  be  worn  over  the  shoes  if  desired. 
Sizes  8,  9,  10,  11,  12.  Worth  $6.00. 


AMERICA’S  BIGGEST 
BLANKET  BARGAIN 


Lot  100 — 4^2  lb.  English  army  blan¬ 
kets  75  to  95  per  cent.  wool.  Actually 
worth  about  $6.00  each.  Gray  and 
brown  colors.  Some  plain,  some 
with  borders.  Ideal  for  camping, 
auto  robes  or  household  use.  One 
FREE  with  each  ten  purchased. 


RALPH  L  BRIERLEYCO. 

Formerly  BRIERLEY,  KEENE  CO. 

51  Wooster  Street  New  York 


Protection  for  Mothers 

Progress  of  the  Sheppard-  T owner  A  ct 


WHAT  has  happened  to  the  Shep- 
pard-Towner  Act?  Readers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  will 
remember  that  we  strongly  urged  the 
passage  of  this  measure,  which  provided 
state  aid  for  mothers  and  babies. 

The  New  York  League  of  Woman 
Voters,  which  bent  every  effort  to  put  the 
bill  across,  recently  reported  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  on  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
appropriation  is  being  used  for  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  our  mothers  and  children. 

The  causes  of  infant  mortality  fall  into 
two  groups.  The  first,  relating  to  natal 
and  pre-natal  causes,  has  not  been  mate¬ 
rially  reduced  since  records  have  been 
available.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  the 
deaths  of  infants  is  due  to  these  causes 
and  occur  in  the  first  year.  The  second 
group  due  to  gastro-enteric,  respiratory 
and  epidemic  causes,-  has  been  greatly 
reduced  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

The  Sheppard-Towner  appropriation 
is  being  largely  devoted  to  matters  which 
pertain  to  the  first  group.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  methods  of  reaching  this 
situation  already  being  carried  out: 

Through  mothers’  clubs,  public  health 
nurses  and  doctors  are  teaching  mothers 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves  through¬ 
out  pregnancy. 

Public  health  nurses  are  being  trained 
in  this  special  field  of  teaching  expectant 
mothers.  The  first  class  graduated  six¬ 
teen.  There  will  be  two  hundred  in  the 
second  and  many  more  are  registered. 

Cut  the  Baby  Death  Rate 

Nurses  are  being  provided  for  counties 
where  the  baby  death  rate  is  high,  the 
state  paying  one-half  the  salary. 

The  state  is  helping  to  pay  for  ob¬ 
stetricians  in  health  centers  and  such 
centers  are  being  opened  for  short  periods 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health  as  demon¬ 
strations,  with  the  idea  that  later  the 
counties  will  take  over  the  work.  Con¬ 
sulting  women  obstetricians  are  being 
sent  to  various  centers  for  regular  talks 
with  patients,  mid-wives  and  practical 
nurses. 

This  act  makes  it  possible  to  “help 
those  who  help  themselves.”  Nothing 
is  forced  on  a  community  or  an  individual, 
but  those  who  really  wish  to  benefit  by 
the  constant  progress,  in  matters  relating 
to  the  welfare  of  mothers  and  babies, 
may  now  do  so. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  SPICES 

OUR  grandmothers  believed  in  plain 
foods,  and  taught  us  that  spices 
were  injurious,  but  that  sentiment  has 
somewhat  changed  and  cooks  to-day 
advocate  a  moderate  use  of  flavorings 
and  spices  in  the  preparation  of  our  meals. 

Spices  are  obtained  from  the  plant- 
world.  Sometimes  the  undeveloped  bud 
is  used;  in  other  plants  the  leaves;  again, 
the  bark  is  needed.  The  nutmeg  is  the 
kernel  of  a  fruit,  and  ginger  is  the  root 
of  a  plant. 

There  are  spice-gatherers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  collecting  materials  for  us, 
and  much  romance  as  well  as  history  is 
connected  with  this  work. 

It  is  quite  a  study  to  learn  to  use  the 
right  spices  in  our  cooking,  but  a  few 
general  rules  may  safely  be  given. 

Sage  is  considered  necessary  in  dress¬ 
ings  with  goose,  duck,  pork  and  other 
rich  meats. 

Everybody  kiiows  that  horse  radish 
and  fried  onions  should  be  served  with 
fried  liver. 

For  meats,  stews  and  soups,  there  is 
a  long  list  to  select  from :  cardamon, 
celery-seed,  cayenne-pepper,  mace,  bay 
leaves,  thyme  and  savory,  besides  garlic 
and  onions. 

Try  the  new  spices!  Paprika  “wins  its 
way.”  It  makes  a  salad  look  attractive. 
Caraway  seed,  anise,  ginger,  ground 
cinnamon  and  cloves  are  used  in  different 
ways  in  cookies,  and  cakes,  while  these 
very  same  tilings  are  used  in  pickles. 


except  that  the  cloves  are  whole,  and  the 
cinnamon  is  in  the  bark. — Mrs.  Sarah 
L.  Cook. 


GRANNY’S  GREENS 

THOUGH  we  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  use  greens  mostly  in  salads, 
Grandma  often  served  “a  good  dish  of 
greens”  as  a  fine  hot  vegetable.  So  here 
are  a  few  of  the  old-time  recipes  that  you 
may  like.  And  we  are  sure  Grandma 
and  Grandpa  will  enjoy  them  too. 

Turnip  Greens — Parboil  turnip  greens, 
pour  off  the  water  and  add  fresh.  Add 
pieces  of  bacon  and  boil.  Chop  the  meat 
and  greens  well  together.  When  half 
done,  add  as  many  small  turnips  as 
equal  half  the  greens.  Add  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  to  taste  and  sugar,  if  liked.  Cook 
until  done,  then  serve  hot. 

Greens  Southern  Style — Carefully  pick 
and  wash  mustard  greens  through  sev¬ 
eral  waters,  put  into  a  cooking  vessel 
with  a  generous  portion  of  bacon  and  boil, 
using  as  little  water  as  possible.  For  the 
dumplings,  make  them  the  usual  way, 
using  corn  meal,  salt  and  cold  water. 
Mold  them  into  flat  cakes  and  place  on 
top  of  the  greens.  Cook  until  done. 
Salt  to  taste. 

Baked  Greens — Take  \z/i  cups  greens, 
drained  and  chopped  fine.  Add  J4  cup 
bread  crumbs;  one  beaten  egg  and  34 
cup  grated  cheese;  one  tablespoon  vine¬ 
gar;  one  teaspoon  salt  and  34  teaspoon 
pepper.  Pour  into  a  well  greased  baking 
dish  and  bake  thirty  minutes.  Serve 
with  tomato  sauce. — Pauline  Carmen. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PIONEER 
MOTHERS 


IV/T OTHERS  of  the  frontier,  pioneering 
women,  receive  a  beautiful  tribute 


from  Herbert  Quick  in  his  novel,  “The 
Hawkeye.” 

“The  mothers  of  the  frontiers:  They 
felt  the  oncoming  of  another  day  for  their 
children.  No  life  was  so  laborious,  no 
situation  so  unpropitious,  no  poverty  so 
deep  that  they  did  not  through  a  divine 
gift  of  prophecy  see  beyond  the  gloom  a 
better  day  for  their  children.  In  the 
smoky  overheated  kitchens,  struggling  to 
feed  the  ‘gangs’  of  harvesters  and 
thrashers,  as  they  washed  and  mopped 
and  baked  and  brewed  and  spun  and  wove 
and  knit  and  boiled  soap  and  mended  and 
cut  and  basted  and  sewed  and  strained 
milk  and  skimmed  cream  and  churned 
and  worked  over  butter,  catching  now 
and  then  an  opportunity  to  read  while 
rocking  a  child  to  sleep,  drinking  in  once 
in  a  while  a  bit  of  poetry  from  the  sky  or 
the  cloud  or  the  flower;  they  were  haloed 
like  suns  of  progress  for  their  families 
and  for  their  nation,  as  they  worked  and 
planned  and  assumed  for  themselves  a 
higher  and  higher  culture  of  its  sort — 
all  for  their  children.  We  build  monu¬ 
ments  in  the  public  square  for  the  soldiers 
of  our  wars;  but  where  is  the  monument 
for  the  women  who  made  possible  so 
much  of  the  good  which  is  represented  by 
the  public  square  itself?  Unless  it  is  a 
monument  not  made  ■with  hands,  in  our 
hearts  and  souls,  none  can  ever  exist 
wh ich  can  be  in  any  way  adequate.” 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT— 

One  woman  has  found  that  sassafras 
bark  kept  in  the  package  with  dried  fruit 

is  effective  in  keeping  away  insects. 

*  *  *  * 

A  sweet  apple  in  the  cookie  jar  will 
keep  the  cookies  in  a  moist  condition 

and  prevent  drying  out. 

*  *  * 

Discarded  safety  razor  blades  are  fine 
for  ripping  and  for  scraping  spots  of  paint 

off  the  window  panes. 

*  *  * 

Fresh  wall  paper  of  a  yellow  tone  in 
the  north  rooms  will  bring  spring  right 
indoors. 
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Aspirin 

Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 

Colds  Headache 

Toothache  Lumbago 

Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Pain,  Pain 

Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  con¬ 
tains  proven  directions.  Handy  boxes 
of  twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


ff  II  fSDkfts  xtt  once 


Stops  Colds  in  24  Hours 

Hill’s  Cascara  Bromide  Quinine  gives 
quicker  relief  than  any  other  cold  or  la 
grippe  remedy.  Tablets  disintegrate  in 
10  seconds.  Effectiveness  proved  in 
millions  of  cases.  Demand  red  box  bear¬ 
ing  Mr.  Hill’s  portrait.  All  druggists — 
30  cents. 


(B-202) 


CASCARA 

W.H.HILLC0.  A*? 

“l 


QUININE 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


STOP] 


that  cough 

before  it  bepinS' 
take  . 5 


SCOTT  S 
EMULSION 


it  now  to  nourish  the 
system  and  to  build  up 
strength  and  resistance. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  23-55 


“RADIO"- 

SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE 
MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG 

TIMES  SQ.  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO,  m. 
MAIL  ORDER  DEPT. 

1743  BROADWAY  at  56th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N  Y 
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95  American, 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk. 
Different  from  picture  which  shows 
large  size  easy  running  New  L.  S .  Model 
Get  our  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

B ox  7052  Balnbridge,  N.  Y. 


I A  U I  I  A  C  I2  different  exhibition  varieties.  Postpaid 

fitnL!(lU  \V  M  A  n,l.>rsr.n  M  i  I  IhrOOk.  N.  1  • 


Honor  of  St.  Patrick 


An  Amusing"  Party — Plans  for  Spring 


Spring  is  surely  coming,  and  with 
the  month  of  March  we  are  reminded 
that  old  St.  Patrick  will  have  another 
birthday.  Let  us  entertain  some  of  our 
friends. 

The  nicest  invitations  are  cut  from 
green  paper,  in  shamrock  shapes,  and 
written  with  white  ink.  Decorate  the 
house  with  green  shamrocks,  not  using 
too  many.  Wear  a  white  dress,  and  cover 
the  skirt  with  shamrocks,  and  pin  a  large 
one  on  the  waist.  Place  small  shamrocks 
in  your  hair,  and  if  possible  greet  your 
guests  with  the  “Irish  brogue.” 

“The  Irishman’s  Necktie”  begins  the 
evening’s  entertainment.  Place  a  sheet 
on  the  wall,  and  to  this  pin  a  large  picture 
of  an  Irishman.  A  bow  of  green  ribbon 
is  given  to  each  guest,  and  after  he  is 
blindfolded,  he  is  turned  around  three 
times  and  started  toward  the  picture. 
The  nearest  the  right  place  may  be  given 
a  book  of  Irish  Jokes  and  bow  of  ribbon  for 
the  booby. 

This  Will  Make  You  Laugh 

“Kiss  the  Blarney  Stone”  is  another 
good  game.  Guests  are  blindfolded, 
and  given  a  pencil.  One  at  a  time  walk 


LAKES  OF  MY  HOMELAND 

LACID  and  still  on  the  laps  of  the 
the  mountains, 

Lakes  of  Vermont,  you  nestle  and 
dream, 

Mirroring  birches  and  pines  that  are 
painted. 

Catching  the  echoes  from  woodland 
and  stream. 

Shadows  of  evening  softly  embrace 
you, 

Lakes  of  my  homeland;  they  fold 
you  to  rest. 

Cool  in  your  waters  the  gray  trout 
are  sleeping, 

High  on  your  headlands  the  king¬ 
fisher’s  nest. 

Deep  in  your  fastness  you  hear  not 
the  roaring  ' 

Thunder  of  wheels  in  the  streets 
of  the  mart. 

If  it  should  wake  you,  oh  heed  not 
its  calling; 

Drop  back  to  sleep,  little  lakes  of 
my  heart.'" 

— ROSEWELL  G.  LOWREY 


to  the  paper  on  which  is  drawn  the  out¬ 
line  of  a  stone  and  leave  the  impress  of 
their  lips  on  the  picture,  using  the  pencil 
to  make  their  mark.  The  one  who  kisses 
nearest  the  center  of  the  stone  receives 
a  box  of  green  home  made  candy  mints. 

In  two  of  the  rooms  have  little  green 
paper  shamrocks  hidden  in  various  places. 
See  who  can  find  the  most  shamrocks, 
and  to  the  lucky  lady,  present  a  shamrock 
shaped  fan,  and  the  lucky  man,  a  green 
day  pipe. 

A  short  program  of  Irish  music,  either  on 
organ,  piano  or  music  box,  may  be  given, 
with  a  few  readings-  by  good  readers. 
For  the  refreshments,  serve  lettuce  sand¬ 
wiches,  placing  a  leaf  between  nicely 
buttered  slices  of  bread,  covered  with 
nuts  and  mayonnaise,  cookies  baked  in 
shamrock  shapes,  with  green  icing, 
pistache  ice  cream  served  in  Shamrock 
molds,  and  green  fruit  mints. — Mabel 
Fern  Mitchell. 


SPRINGTIME  PLANS 

EFORE  the  busy  spring  work  sets  in 
is  the  time  to  plan  your  sewing. 
Em  going  to  eliminate  ironing  as  much 
as  possible.  All  of  my  every  day  under¬ 
garments  will  be  made  of  crepe,  and  so 
will  the  baby’s  rompers  and  under¬ 
garments. 

An  entire  coverall  apron  of  oilcloth  will 
help  to  reduce  the  washing.  On  my  two 
beds,  I  am  planning  to  use  light-weight 
“crinkle”  white  spreads,  that  are  easy  to 


wash  and  do  not  require  ironing.  No 
doubt  a  great  many  of  you  will  want  to 
make  over  and  possibly  dye  some  last 
year’s  garments.  Before  putting  the  goods 
into  the  dye,  sew  strips  of  cloth  six  or 
eight  inches  long  to  each  piece.  The 
pieces  can  then  be  turned  around  in  the 
dye,  without  staining  your  hands. 

If  you  are  planning  to  hem  a  garment 
by  hand,  go  over  the  place  first  with  the 
machine,  leaving  the  needle  unthreaded. 
It  will  leave  a  perfect  straight  outline 
to  follow. 

I  removed  the  shoulder  straps  from  my 
bodice  top,  camisoles,  and  costume  slips 
and’  replaced  with  elastic.  They  don’t 
come  off  so  quickly  and  last  longer. 

When  sewing,  keep  a  small  box  on  the 
sewing  machine  to  throw  the  scraps  of 
thread  and  material  in.  It’s  a  time 
saver  in  sweeping  as  it  can  be  emptied 
at  your  own  sweet  will. 

Did  you  ever  lose  your  thimble?  Let 
me  tell  you  how  to  make  a  substitute. 
Take  the  tongue  from  an  old  shoe,  and 
cut  a  strip  from  it,  twice  as  long  and  little 
wider  than  you  want  your  thimble  to  be. 
Fold  this  piece  of  leather,  in  the  middle 
and  sew  it  down  each  side  and  you  have 
a  thimble — or  at  least  a  good  substitute, 
if  you  live  far  from  town  or  have  no  near 
neighbors  from  whom  you  can  borrow. — 
Pauline  Carmen. 


PROTECT  CHILDREN’S  EYES 

EFECTIVE  eyesight  is  such  a  great 
handicap  that  it  behooves  mothers 
to  teach  children  how  to  care  for  their 
eyes  properly  and  to  do  all  they  can  to 
provide  correct  lighting. 

The  eye,  especially  among  children, 
can  be  injured  by  being  used  under  lights 
that  are  either  too  dim  or  too  glaring. 
Parent’s  negligence  may  result  in  pre¬ 
mature  eyeglasses,  headaches,  lowered 
mental  efficiency  and  old-age  partial 
blindness.  i 

Children  should  be  taught  to  avoid 
unshaded,  brilliant  lights. 

They  should  be  taught  to  avoid  flicker¬ 
ing  lights,  which  by  forcing  the  pupil  to 
contract  and  dilate  unnecessarily,  tires 
the  muscles  and  reacts  on  the  nerves. 

They  should  be  taught  to  avoid  changes 
from  darkness  to  brilliant  light.  Permit 
the  retina  to  become  adjusted  to  this 
brilliance  somewhat  gradually. 

When  reading,  the  light  should  come 
from  above,  or  from  one  side,  in  any 
close  work.  Avoid  working  with  the  light 
coming  from  a  window  or  fixture  directly 
in  front  of  one’s  eyes. 

Do  Not  Look  Directly  Into  Light 

Sources  of  light  that  do  come  within 
the  line  of  vision  must  be  broken  by  being 
strained  through  some  diffusing  material, 
translucent  glass  being  the  most  efficient. 

The  eyes  of  children  in  school  should 
be  protected  by  proper  lighting  condi¬ 
tions. 

White  light  is  most  favorable  for  seeing 
in  all  its  aspects;  it  is  not  decorative, 
however,  and  decorative  values  may  be 
obtained  without  discomfort  by  follow¬ 
ing  rules  determined  by  lighting  experts: 

Yellow  and  reddish-yellows  give  greater 
comfort  and  power  to  sustain  clear  vision 
than  do  yellow-greens,  greens,  reds,  and 
blues. 

Extreme  greens  and  blues  cause  con¬ 
siderable  and 1  dangerous  fatigue.  Tint¬ 
ing  a  translucent  reflector  yellow,  or  lin¬ 
ing  it  with  yellow  silk  or  parchment, 
produces  warmth  and  reduces  high 
brillance  (glare)  without  really  lowering 
ocular  efficiency.  In  other  words,  you 
can  make  the  lighting  fixtures  pleasant 
without  necessarily  straining  your  eyes. 
But  remember  that  guarding  the  sensi¬ 
tive  eyes  of  children  means  freedom  from 
eye  trouble  in  later  years. — Julia  Wolfe. 


Sandwiches  will  stay  fresh  for  hours 
kept  in  a  covered  earthern  dish  set  in  a 
pan  of  cold  water. 


FROM  A  KODAK  NEGATIVE 


Pictures  the  Kodak  Way 

What  a  wealth  of  picture  possibilities  the  farm 
affordsl  In  the  illustration  above  Billy  learns  the 
first  step  to  maple  sugar — a  picture  that  tells  a  story. 
The  orchard  in  bud — a  picture  that  records.  The 
thirteen  chicks,  hatched  from  thirteen  of  your 
prize  setting  eggs — a  picture  that  sells. 

And  it’s  all  so  easy  the  Kodak  way — the  simple, sure 
way  that  gives  you  the  picture  plus  the  date  and  title — 
a  complete  authentic  record — written  on  the  film  by 
means  of  the  autographic  feature. 

Autographic  Kodaks  $6.50  up 
At  your  dealer  s~ 

1 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
-  . . . 


Ipl 

PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff — Stops  Hair  Falling 

Restores  Color  and 

->4  gjjA 

Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

wsm 

60c.  and  SI. 00  at  druggists 

Hiscox  Chem.  Works,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

WANT  MOREL  MONEY? 


Our  agents  make  big  profits  on  Soap  and  toilet  articles 
Get  free  sample  case  offer. 

HO-RO-CO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  2729  Dodier  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


STPA1D 

Ten  Years 

Ladies’  wrist  watch, small  thin  model, 
with  ribbon  bracelet,  fancy  clasp.  Jeweled  movement  guaranteed 
10  years.  Yours  postpaid  for  selling  only  35  bottles  nigh  grade 
LIQUID  PERFUME  at  15  cents.  Nothing  more  to  do.  Wonderful 
value  —  everybody  buys.  Send  No  Money,  just  name  and  address. 
BEIL  PERFUME  COMPANY.  Dept.  X-10,  CHICAGO 


Booklet  free.  Highest 
references.  Best  results. 
Promptness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer,  644  G  Street, 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


izsstffr  \ 


HOUSE 

PAINT 


Wall 


WAIL  PAPER 

AS  LOW  AS 
ROLL 


,-COUPON- 

Independent  Wall  Paper  Company,  Dept,  J,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  of  charge  your  1924  Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Catalogue. 


R.  F.  D 


NAME 


STATE 


TOWN 


ST.  and  No 


WRITE  TO-DAY  -  SAVE  ONE-HALF 


"The 

Columbia  Type 
of  Aiond” 

— a  new  book  sent  free 
on  request 


Every  investor  should  have  a  copy  of  this  unique 
Columbia  booklet. 

It  tells  all  about  the  development  of  Columbia  First 
Mortgage  Real  Estate  Gold  Bonds  and  the  Columbia 
System  of  safe  investment. 

.  It  explains  why  these  bonds  never  cause  you  a 
moment’s  worry. 

It  shows  how  the  Columbia  System  makes  possible 
<6%  %  interest  without  compromising  safety  in  the 
’slightest  degree. 

It  tells  why  thrifty  men  and  women  can  pay  for 
these  securities  a  little  at  a  time,  as  they  can  spare 
the  money. 

It  proves,  in  a  word,  how  anyone  can  achieve  finan¬ 
cial  independence  in  a  few  years  and  enjoy  an  assured 
income  at  the  very  time  it  is  needed  most. 

It  outlines  a  course,  which,  if  followed  persistently, 
will  make  your  later  years  comfortable  and  free. 


Columbia  Mortgage  Company 

Columbia  Mortgage  Building 
4  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 

- - Mail  Coupon - — — — — — ■■ ..  — —— 

COLUMBIA  MORTGAGE  CO.,  4  East.43rd  St.,  New  York  City  J 

Gentlemen:  I  would  like  to  know  the  definite 
facts  about  the  Columbia  type  of  bond.  Please 
forward  copy  of  “The  Columbia  Type  of  Bond.” 

3-CC-249  | 

NAME . . . . . . .  | 

ADDRESS . . .  J 

CITY  AND  STATE. . . . . 


Farmers ,  Attention! 

t 

IT  WILL  soon  be  time  for  Spring  work  to  begin — the  plowing 
and  the  planting  and  later  on  the  harvest  and  the  reaping. 
WHAT  ARE  YOU  SOWING?  You  would  not  be  so  foolish 
as  to  sow  “wild  oats”  and  expect  to  reap  wheat,  neither  “do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  thistles.”  Yet  many  are  sowing  the 
satanic  seeds  of  sin,  giving  little  or  no  thought  to  the  future  reaping. 
Hoping,  somehow,  to  reap  Eternal  Life. 

WHAT  SHALL  YOU  REAP?  “Be  not  deceived:  God  is  not 
mocked :  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  For 
he  that  soweth  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption;  but 
he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting.” 
Gal.  6  :  7,  8. 

NOW— you  may  choose.  THEN — you  will  have  no  choice. 
For  “The  wages  of  sin  is  death;  but  the  Gift  of  God  is  Eternal 
Life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.”  Rom.  6  :  23. 


XX  THEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS  BE  SURE  TO 
VV  MENTION  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

Cuticura  Soap 
The  V elvet  T  ouch 
For  the  Skin 

Soap, Ointment, Taleum,25c.every  where.  Forsamples 
address:  Cnticara Laboratories, Dept.  V, Malden,  Maes. 


factory  to  Rider 

JL  Saves  $10  to  $25  on  the  Ranger 
you  select  from  44  Styles,colorsand 
sizes.  Delivered  free  on  approval  ex¬ 
press  prepaid  for 30  Days  FreeTrial. 

Possession  and  use 
*0  a  IVlOntll  at  once  on  our  lib¬ 
eral  Easy  Payment  plan. 

1-||  g-  wheels  .equipment  at  half  asual 
I  livd  prices.  Write  for  marvelous 
•  new  prices,  80  day  trial  offer  and  terms. 


Mead 


CYCIBCOMWUIY 

DIPT  6-76  CHICAGO  today 


Does  Discipline  Pay? 

Further  Discussion  on  Bringing  Up  Children 


( The  mother  who  wrote  “On  Bringing  Up 
Children ,”  printed  in  a  recent  issue,  was  con- 
fronted  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  theory  and 
practice.  She  felt  that  punishment  was  humiliat¬ 
ing  alike  to  child  and  parent,  but  found  her  own 
children  growing  up  to  be  selfish,  disorderly  and 
thoughtless.  Her  article  has  called  forth  many 
answers  expressing  the  opinions  of  A.  A. 
mothers.  The  following  letter  from  Mrs.  W.  B. 
H.  gives  another  angle  on  the  question.) 

“  T  HAVE  read  the  article  in  the  Feb.  2d 
issue  of  your  paper,  “On  Bringing 
Up  Children,”  with  mingled  emotions  of 
pity  and  despair.  How  can  anybody  fail 
to  know  that  children  must  be  taught 
obedience,  as  well  as  all  the  other  things 
they  have  to  learn? 

“Some  children  learn  obedience  readily 
and  easily,  while  others  find  it  hard  to 
obey,  either  because  they  are  too  much 
occupied  with  their  own  concerns  to  pay 
attention  to  what  is  said  to  them,  or,  in 
rare  cases,  because  they  are  too  strong- 


GOOD  THINGS  COMING! 

THE  Household  Editor  has  been 
making  plans,  and  some  one  ~ 
suggested  that  our  readers  be  let  in 
on  the  secret  of  some  of  the  good 
things  coming.  Here  is  a  list  of  a 
few  of  the  articles  in  store  for  1924 
and  if  our  readers  have  any  favorites, 
or  can  mention  other  topics  which 
would  be  more  valuable,  their  sug¬ 
gestions  will  be  most  welcome. 

(This  is  not  necessarily  the  order 
in  which  the  articles  will  be  published, 
as  that  depends  on  space  and  timeli¬ 
ness.) 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Cake-Making:  Its 
Principles  and  Some  Key  Recipes. 

Cheese-Making  at  Home,  with  dia¬ 
grams. 

The  Better  Baby’s  Layette;  with 
patterns  for  two  outfits. 

Decorating  for  a  Simple  Spring 
Wedding. 

The  Self-Supporting  Farm  Woman; 
What  Part  of  the  Family  Income 
Should  Be  Hers? 

Our  Ideal  Vacation — Seen  Through 
the  Wife’s  Eyes! 

A  New  Food  Value  Discovered. 

The  Model  Kitchen;  Diagram  and 
Photographs  of  an  ideal  home-maker’s 
“work  shop.” 

Are  there  any  others  you  would  like 
to  see  on  the  schedule?  If  so,  write  to 
the  Household  Editor  and  suggest 
your  topic. 


willed  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of  others 
easily.  In  any  ease,  they  must  be  taught, 
no  matter  how  disagreeable  it  may  be  for 
their  parents  to  perform  this  duty.  Duty 
it  is,  inseparable  from  the  responsibility 
of  having  the  children  at  all. 

“As  for  punishment,  I  have  yet  to  meet 
the  child  who  will  not  be  better  and 
happier  and  sweeter  for  just' punishment, 
justly  and  firmly  administered,  with 
honest  love  for  the  child  as  a  background. 
The  parent  does  not  love  his  child  who 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  correct  his 
faults.  It  is  no  end  of  trouble,  for  each 
child  is  different  from  all  the  others 
and  must  be  treated  in  accordance 
with  his  needs,  and  most  carefully  studied 
that  his  needs  may  be  thoroughly 
understood. 

Respect  Needed  As  Well  As  Love 

After  thirteen  years  of  teaching  and 
with  two  youngsters  to  bring  up,  one 
naturally  obedient,  the  other  just  the 
reverse,  I  have  come  to  a  conviction  that 
children  love  to  be  disciplined,  they  are 
happier  and  healthier  if  they  are  kept  in 
order,  and  they  love  and  respect  the  one 
who  does  keep  them  in  order,  and  nobody 
else.  My  children  are  not  models  of 
obedience  by  any  means,  not  yet;  but  I 
hope  they  will  be  fairly  good  specimens  by 
the  time  I  pass  them  on  to  their  wives  and 
husbands.  If  they  are  rot,  it  will  not  be 
for  lack  of  good  hard  study  and  work  on 
the  part  of  their  mother.  This  is  the 


right  sort  of  love,  the  kind  that  is  willing 
to  take  the  stony  path  of  tears  and  de¬ 
privations.  The  path  of  indulging  chil¬ 
dren,  waiting  on  them  hand  and  foot 
avoiding  friction  of  all  kinds,  at  all  times 
leads  to  selfish  children,  and  sad  parents. 
How  tragic  if  your  children  do  not  love 
you.  They  won’t,  unless  they  respect 
you,  as  well.” — Mrs.  W.  B.  H. 


THE  LITTLE  GARDEN 

WHEN  garden  space  is  limited,  it  can 
be  made  to  do  extra  duty  by  a  little 
careful  planning.  It  is  possible  to  grow 
three  crops  of  flowerg  in  one  bed  and  thus 
have  a  succession  of  showy  blossoms  from 
early  spring  till  fall. 

In  one  corner  of  my  yard  I  have  a  bed  of 
Narcissus  Poeticus.  This  is  the  old- 
fashioned  “Pheasant’s  Eye,”  but  by  get¬ 
ting  the  various  improvements  of  it,  I 
have  varieties  that  bloom  successively, 
covering  about  six  weeks  of  time. 

Early  in  the  spring,  before  the  narcissus 
begins  to  bloom,  I  rake  the  ground  and 
sow  shirley  poppy  seed  all  over  it.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  cover  the  seed,  and  soon 
after  the  narcissus  goes  out  of  bloom, 
these  lovely  fragile  flowers  in  their  deli¬ 
cate  colorings  begin  to  blossom  and  give 
me  several  more  weeks  of  flowers.  Before 
the  poppies  fade,  I  sow  annual  gaillardia 


“BLOT  OUT”  ANSWER 


HOW  many  cats  did  you  find  in 
last  week’s  blot  out?  The 


correct  answer  is  fifteen. 

Look  for  another  of  these  amusing 
puzzles  next  week. 


seed  over  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
prepare  the  ground,  just  see  that  it  is 
free  from  weeds.  By  the  time  the  poppies 
are  gone  there  will  be  a  lot  of  thrifty  little 
gaillardia  plants  and  these  soon  begin  to 
bloom  in  a  bright  corner  of  my  yard  and 
give  me  all  the  flowers  that  I  want  to  cut 
until  frost. 

There  are  other  combinations  that  can 
be  used.  If  one  prefers „ blue  flowers  to 
pink  and  white,  cornflowers  can  be  used 
instead  of  poppies,  and  once  started  come 
year  after  year.  After  the  cornflowers 
have  stopped  blooming,  zinnias  may  be 
transplanted  into  the  bed.  However,  I 
think  that  anyone  who  tries  my  com¬ 
bination  of  Narcissi,  poppies  and  gail- 
lardias  will  be  charmed  with  the  result. — 
Adelaide  Utter. 


No  more  terrible  white 
glare  to  ruin  the  eyes — 
no  more  annoying 
shadow — no  more  odor, 
smoke,  or  danger!  Here 
is  a  new  kind  of  lamp 
that  gives  an  even,  rest¬ 
ful,  golden  glow — that 
penetrates  every  corner 
of  the  room.  It  jhrows 
the  light  downward- 
through  a  glass  bowl — 
nothing  underneath  the 
flame  to  cast  a  shadow. 
Bums  20  hours  on  one 
quart  of  oil — lamp  pays 
for  itself  in  oil  saving. 

30-Day 
Free  Trial 

Special,  short-time  offer 
enables  you  to  try  this  double-burner  Angle  Lamp 
FREE  for  30  days.  Satisfaction  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed.  A  postal  brings  you  complete  information, 
telling  you  how  you  can  take  advantage  of  this 
wonderful  offer,  also,  a  copy  of  our  handsomely 


illustrated  catalog.  Write  TODAY. 


ANGLE  LAMP  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  13  116  West  39th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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When  Once  Is  Sufficient 

Learn  to  Plan  Your  Work— New  Spring  Styles 


*<V TOW,  Grandmother,  you  have  visited 

IN  your  married  granddaughter,  tell  me 
what  you  really  think  of  my  house¬ 
keeping,  please?  ”  Grandmother,  you  see, 
had  been  looked  up  to  by  three  genera¬ 
tions  for  her  domestic  ability. 

‘‘I  think  you  are  smart  and  neat  and 
on  the  road  to  become  a  famous  house- 
keeper,’*answered  thegood  lady.  “  Butyou 
work  too  hard.  You  do  a  thing  several 
times  when  once  ought  to  be  sufficient. 

“I’ve  just  been  watching  you  put  your 
house  in  order.  Company  yesterday 
afternoon  and  an  evening  out  left  the 
living-room  in  unusual  disorder.  Fred’s 
coat  and  your  sweater  you  carried  into  the 
the  hall  and  threw  over  the  hall-seat. 
A  bunch  of  newspapers  was  transferred 
to  a  dining-room  chair.  A  tray  of  empty 
cups  and  salad  plates  got  as  far  as  the 
serving-table.  By  the  time  the  living- 
room  was  in  order  the  hall  and  dining¬ 
room  were  in  a  state  of  upheaval. 

Move  Things  Only  Once 

“If  you  had  hung  away  the  coat  and 
sweater  when  you  first  picked  them  up,  it 
would  have  saved  later  handling  and 
would  have  taken  only  a  minute  longer. 


“The  newspapers  were  moved  three 
times  before  they  finally  reached  their 
cupboard  in  the  back  pantry. 

“While  you  had  the  tray  of  soiled 
dishes  in  your  hand  it  would  have  been 
a  brief  matter  to  arrange  them  on  the 
drain-board  beside  the  sink  and  to  put 
away  the  tray. 

“Instead  of  transferring  trash  from  one 
place  to  another  until  it  finally  is  dumped 
into  a  barrel  or  bin  in  the  basement,  have 
convenient  in  each  room  a  wastebasket, 
where  all  such  things  may  be  placed  at 
once.  One  of  the  handiest  things  imagi¬ 
nable  is  a  wire  trash  burner,  where  these 
baskets  may  be  emptied  directly  for 
burning;  this  eliminates  all  rehandling 
and  is  a  precaution  against  accidental 
fires  that  frequently  occur  where  old 
papers  and  rags  are  carelessly  stored. 

“Watch  yourself  that  you  do  not  do 
a  piece  of  work  several  times  when  once 
is  sufficient.  It  w  ill  soon  become  second- 
nature  to  sort  the  dishes  into  sizes  as  you 
wipe  them  so  that  they  may  be  set  away 
into  the  cupboard  without  further  ‘shuf¬ 
fling.’  Try  it  and  see  if  it  doesn’t  save  you 
a  surprising  amount  of  needless  work.” — 
Alice  Margaret  Ashton. 


SLIM  OR  STOUT,  YOUNG  OR  OLD,  ALL  WELCOME  SPRING 


No.  1714,  above,  is  the 
universally  popular  jacquette 
blouse.  Patterns  come  in 
sizes  10  years,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46  inches  bust  mea¬ 
sure.  Size  36  takes  2  yards 
36-inch  material,  with  J4 
yard  for  collar  and  a  yard  of 
ribbon.  Price,  12c. 


CTYLF.S  for  spring  are  always  eagerly 
studied.  It  seems  the  right  time  of 
year  to  have  new  things!  The  pretty 
overblouse  below,  No.  1839,  will  make 
you  feel  well  dressed,  whatever  skirt  you 
wear.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Use  2J-s  yards  36-inch  material  for  size  S6. 
Pattern,  12  c. 


No.  1124,  a  child’s  raglan 
coat  that  even  an  inex¬ 
perienced  mother  can  make, 
comes  in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  and  8 
years.  Size  4  requires  l?s 
yards  of  44-inch  material. 
Leave  off  the  cuffs  if  you 
prefer.  Pattern,  12  c. 


No.  1503,  below,  includes  three 
pretty  styles  for  a  little  girl’s  hats. 
They  save  money,  material  and  time 
spent  shopping.  Sizes  2,  4  and  6 
years.  Materials  needed  are  given  on 
pattern  envelope.  Price  of  set  of 
patterns,  12c. 


No.  1926  shows  the  popular  two  material  style,  easily  made  and  comfortable  to  wear.  This  smart  new 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  takes  2J4  yards  of  one 
36-inch  material,  and  234  yards  contrasting.  Price,  12  c. 

No.  1728  shows  becoming  lines  for  the  full  figure,  with  any  sacrifice  in  style.  For  an  everyday  or  dressy 
frock  this  is  ideal.  No  1728  cuts  in  sizes  86,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  and  48  bust  measure.  Size  40  requires  3 14 
yards  36-inch  material,  ]/&  yard  contrasting.  Price,  12c. 

To  order  : — Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  very  clearly ;  enclose 
proper  remittance,  and  mail  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Be  sure  to  add  ten  cents  to  your  order!  It  will  bring  you  the  beautiful  new 
Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  Book,  crammed  full  of  smart,  up-to-date  styles, 
but  every  one  designed  with  “the  average  woman”  in  mind.  No  extremes  but 
lots  of  unexpected  style  touches.  The  book  is  worth  much  more.  Order  promptly 
while  the  supply  lasts.  10c. 


cJell-0 

c /tmericcis  most  famous  dessert 


—for  Sunday  night  supper 

It  seems  as  though  Jell-0  were  just  made  for  Sunday 
night  suppers,  when  Mother  wants  something  easy,  and 
the  Family  -wants  something  festive.  Jell-0  is  easy  »o 
prepare  as  a  cup  of  tea;  you  can  do  it  on  Saturday  for 
Sunday  night.  And  Jell-0  is  party-like  in  its  tempting 
flavor  and  sparkling  color.  Children  love  it.  There  is 
no  end  of  interesting  ways  to  serve  Jell-O.  Ask  for 
a  Jell-0  Recipe  Book. 


RECIPE 

Cherry-Strawberry 

Pour  off  juice  from  a  can  of 
plain  sour  cherries,  add 
enough  water  to  make  one 
pint,  heat  to  boiling  point 
and  dissolve  in  it  a  package 
of  Strawberry  Jell-O.  When 
it  begins  to  harden  add  the 
drained  cherries  and  one 
half  cup  nutmeats.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream. 


AMERjCAs 


i?°STFAMo 


NeT\VGT. 


PURE  FRUIt^A/ 


THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  New  York 


DESSERT 


off. 


You,  too,  may  as  well  save  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  on  YOUR  wall  paper. 

Ward’s  paper  is  not  cheap  paper.  It  is  all  standard  quality, 
made  lower  in  price  by  manufacturing  in  immense  quantities. 

Think  of  papering  an  entire  room  10  x  12  feet,  side  walls, 
border  and  ceiling,  for  only  82  cents. 

Choose  your  paper  from  actual  free  samples  of  all  the  newest, 
best  patterns — tapestries,  fabrics,  “allovers”  and  stripes.  Prices 
from  3  cents  to  35  cents  per  single  roll. 

Sample  Book  Free — Over  100  Actual  Samples 

This  sample  book  will  go  into  over  one  million  homes.  Why 
not  into  your  home,  too?  Why  not  see  the  best  new  patterns 
and  save  one-third  to  one-half?  Why  pay  almost  double  for  your 
paper?  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this  free  book  of  wall  paper 
samples. 

Address  Our  House  Nearest  You. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.  Writejodayfor 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Paner  Samnle 

Portland, Ore.  Ft.  Worth  Oakland, Cal.  Book  N0.8O-W 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  Which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “  Dandelion  Butter  Color”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color  but¬ 
termilk.  Absolutely  tasteless.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


ROOFING 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  s?U  Excell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  J3.45  per  100 
r  :q.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 

’only  $4.80.  If  you  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  $  1 05 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co., 


60S  Marlon  Bide., 
‘  Ohio 


Cleveland.  Oh 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


THE  GENERAL  MARKET 
SITUATION 

THE  first  real  winter  weather  of  the  season 
hit  New  York  on  Lincoln's  birthday  in  the 
form  of  a  light  snow  fall  of  about  three  inches. 
Men  in  the  market  began  to  see  their  hopes 
come  true  for  heavier  weather,  with  a  possibly 
resulting  stronger  market.  However,  a  spell  of 
clear  weather  followed.  On  the  20th  one  of  the 
worst  storms  in  years  hit  the  city,  not  because 
of  its  intensity,  but  because  of  its  character. 
On  the  night  of  the  19th  it  started  to  snow  and 
by  the  morning  of  the  20th,  quite  a  blanket  had 
fallen.  However,  the  snow  soon  changed  to 
rain  which  fell  in  torrents.  The  resulting  slush 
overwhelmed  the  city  and  pretty  nearly 
knocked  it  off  its  feet.  Traffic  was  severely 
hindered  and  consequently  there  was  little 
doing  in  the  market  as  trucking  is  a  big  factor. 
Before  the  slush  could  be  disposed  of  cold 
weather  ensued,  freezing  it,  which  only  con¬ 
tinues  to  delay  movements.  In  general  the 
men  down  in  the  market  seem  to  be  in  (a  more 
optimistic  frame  of  mind.  The  storm  had  a 
psychological  effect  that  has  revived  their 
more  or  less  worn-out  spirits.  They  are  hoping 
for  more  of  it,  for  it  means  a  stimulation  in 
trading. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  on  the  market 
is  that  although  the  city  prices  and  city  trading 
is  dull,  nevertheless  conditions  in  the  country 
are  directly  opposite,  being  quite  firm,  bup- 
plies  are  fairly  liberal  in  the  city,  particularly 
potatoes,  carrots,  apples  and  cabbage.  Ad¬ 
vices  state  that  the  storm  was  quite  severe  and 
is  holding  up  country  movements  with  the 
result  that  country  prices  are  strengthening. 
If  this  weather  continues,  and  as  we  go  to 
press  it  looks  as'  though  it  may,  we  are  going  to 
see  a  much  better  tone  to  the  market  in  another 
week.  Cabbage  is  already  strengthening.  To 
make  a  prediction  on  what  will  happen  is  ab¬ 
solutely  out  of  the  question  for  practically 
everything  depends  on  the  weather  and  no  ohe 
can  tell  for  certain  what  is  going  to  happen. 
As  we  have  said  before  in  these  columns,  with 
the  situation  as  it  is,  a  farmer  who  is  holding 
produce  for  higher  prices,  can  hardly  afford  to 
sit  tight  and  wait  for  market  reports  from  the 
buyers.  Although  as  soon  as  the  market 
strengthens,  it  is  usually  easy  to  tell  it  by  the 
added  activity  on  the  part  of  the  country 
buyers.  The  best  way  farmers  have  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  markets  daily  is  via  Radio. 

POTATOES  REMAIN  THE  SAME 

In  spite  of  the  severe  storm  and  the  delay  in 
transportation  in  the  city,  the  New  \ork  po¬ 
tato  market  has  not  improved  a  single  bit. 
This  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  supplies  of  potatoes  in  the  market  are 
ample  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
supply  will  be  retarded  for  a  few  days  at  least. 
Of  course,  if  the  weather  turns  real  bad  and  we 
get  a  whole  lot  more  heavy  weather,  the 
potato  market  will  strengthen.  However, 
then  it  will  be  the  problem  of  the  farmer  to 
get  the  stuff  into  market.  The  last  week  in 
February  may  bring  a  strengthening  of  the 
market.  Long  Island’s^  are  being  quoted  at 
$3. 15, a  sack  f.  o.  b.  loading  point.  States  are 


LEARN  AUTOMOBILE 

&  ELECTRICAL  BUSINESS 

Earn  SI 50  to  $400  a  month. 

We  will  teach  you. 
Greater  Opportunities  Than  Ever 
Rahe-trained  motor  mechanics 
learn  here  in  6  to  8  weeks.  Write  today  for  special 
low  tuition  rate.  (Free  R.  R.  fare  and  board  and 
room  offer.)  No  colored  enrollments. 

RAHE  AUTO  &  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
916  Forbes  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Also  lltK  and  Locust  Streets,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

321  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  L1/^  Q 
Write  for  Shipping  Tags  Li VH>.  / 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

Varieties:  Early  Jersey  Wakefield;  Charleston 
Wakefield;  Copenhagen  Market;  Succession;  and 
Flat  Dutch.  Prices:  200  for  $1.00;  500  for  $1.75; 
1000  for  $3.00  postpaid.  By  Express  $2  per  1000. 
Onion,  Beet  and  Lettuce  Plants,  same  price. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

\\TTT  r>  DOW  Strawberry  plants.  Raspberry, 
W  th  vji\U  W  Blackberry.  Gooseberry,  Cur¬ 
rant.  Grapes,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Trees,  Fruit,  Nut, 
Shade,  Ornamental.  Flowers,  Bulbs,  Vines,  Roses, 
Shrubbery,  etc. 

Honest  Goods,  Catalogue  free. 

A.  G.  Blount,  Dept.  E,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

A  rTr  MTTC  Write  today  for  free  instruction 
r  A  I  i*.  IN  I  .V  book  and  Record  of  Invention 
x  *  1  ‘  ^  blank.  Send  sketch  or  model 

for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent  Lawyer,  731  Security  Savings  &  Com’l 
Bank  Bldg.,  directly  across  street  from  Patent  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

PI  IT  DC  CREATE  BEAUTY.  Dahlias — Gladioli 
MJ  V-J  LiDO  — Best  popular  and  Exhibition  Varieties. 
Catalog  on  request.  A.  D.  FIELD,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


delivering  at  $2.75  a  sack.  Maine  potatoes  are 
outdistancing  States  consistently  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Maine  farmers  are  sending 
through  much  better  stock.  The  New  York 
City  market  demands  a  firm  potato  and  the 
States  do  not  as  a  whole  meet  that  requirement. 
The  result  is  that  dealers  are  offering  a  whole 
lot  less  than  shippers  are  willing  to  take.  Your 
reporter  was  talking  to  a  potato  commission 
man  recently  and  he  said  that  he  had  a  carload 
to  sell.  The  dealer  offered  him  $2.25,  but  the 
commission  man  finally  managed  to  get  $2.35 
for  his  customer.  This  was  on  States,  and  when 
the  general  market  was  $2.50  to  $2.60. 

This  particular  car  had  quite  a  few  culls, 
scabby  and  cut  potatoes.  The  percentage  was 
not  great,  but  when  the  market  is  weak  it  is  a 
big  influence  on  the  price.  The  buyer  looks  at 
such  potatoes  and  always  picks  up  the  defec¬ 
tive  ones  and  bases  his  price  on  those  imperfect 
ones.  He  does  not  see  the  good  potatoes.  He 
sees  the  poor  ones  and  makes  his  price  accord¬ 
ingly.  Farmers  who  have  potatoes  to  ship  can- 


20th.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  carting  was  so 
difficult  in  the  city  little  business  was  ac¬ 
complished.  The  general  weather  conditions 
would  indicate  that  the  market  will  hold  its 
strong  tone. 

There  has  been  a  decidedly  stronger  tone  to 
the  frozen  poultry  market.  Fancy  broilers 
and  fryers  hold  firmly,  in  many  cases  premiums 
going  for  fancy  markets.  There  has  been  a 
good  demand  for  roasting  chickens. 

Capons  are  scarce  and  very  firm  for  fancy 
stock.  Most  of  the  arrivals  are  poultry  crated 
with  the  result  that  the  prices  are  shaded. 

GREATER  ACTIVITY  IN  EGGS 

Early  in  the  week  there  was  a  decided  slump 
in  the  egg  market.  However,  by  the  end  of  the 
week  greater  activity  cleveloped  in  fresh  eggs 
with  the  result  that  the  market  was  pretty 
well  cleared  before  Friday.  Some  receipts 
came  a  little  late  for  trading  and  were  carried 
over,  especially  in  view  of  the  strengthening 
tone  of  the  market  which  made  dealers  reluc- 


quality  sold  up  to  16c,  live  lambs  of  prime 
quality  are  bringing  up  to  16c. 

GOOD  OUTLOOK  FOR  HAY 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  indications  are  that 
the  hay  market  will  turn  stronger  in  the  near 
future.  There  is  practically  no  No.  1  or  No.  2 
on  the  New  York  market.  Most  of  the  hay  on 
hand  is  Canadian  in  smaT.  bales.  Canadian 
hay  thus  far  has  not  been  of  very  good  quality 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  New  York  prefers 
large  bales  speaks  well  for  the  prospect  of  up- 
State  shippers.  The  Brooklyn  market  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  the  Manhattan  market. 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to  eastern  farmers 
sold  on  February  20: 

Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uneandled,  extras . 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . . 

Extra  firsts . .  . 

Firsts . .  . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . . 

Lower  grades .  . 

Hennery  browns,  extras .  .  . . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras . . 

Pullets  No.  1 . . . 


Butter  (cents  per  pound) 


Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 .  . 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed  . 
Alfalfa,  second  cutting  .  . 
Oat  Straw  No.  1 . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 

Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy .  . 

Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor . 

Chickens,  colored  fancy.  .  .  .  . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Phila. 

42  tn  43  . 

40  >4  to  41 

39  to  40 

44  to  45 

40)4 

38  to  38)4 

37)4 

38  to  40 

36  to  37)4 

41  to  43 

32  to  33 

41  to  43 

38  to  40 

50)4  to  51 

54  to  55 

50 

52  to  53 

51 

49  to  49)4 

48  to  49 

47)4  to  48)4 

42  to  47 

U.  S.  Grades 

Old  Grade 

Standards 

$27  to  28 

$17  to  18 

$26  to  27 

24  to  25 

14  to  19 

25  to  25,!4 

27  to  28 

30  to  32 

26  to  27 

15 

17  to  18 

27  to  29 

27  to  28 

28  to  30 

26  to  27 

21  to  24 

25  to  27 

25  to  32 

26  to  27 

38  to  42 

24 

19  to  21 

Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 

Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes .  . 

Hogs,  Yorkers . . . 


15  to  16 
4 )4  to  5)4 

10 14  to  15H 

4)4  to  7}4 

7)4  to  7 % 


not  afford  to  send  through  this  inferior  stuff. 
The  very  reason  that  Maine  potatoes,  “Pine 
Tree  Brand”  are  bringing  the  prices  they  are, 
so  close  to  the  Long  Island  price,  is  because 
they  are  FANCY. 

Potato  men  down  in  the  market  are  hoping 
that  the  heavy  weather  will  continue  for  a  few 
days.  If  it  continues,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  potato  market  will  strengthen.  Just  how 
much  it  will  strengthen  is  something  no  one 
can  predict. 

CABBAGE  MARKET  STRENGTHENS 

The  storm  of  the  20th  undoubtedly  was 
responsible  for  the  upward  turn  in  the  cabbage 
market.  Previously  the  cabbage  deal  had  been 
just  fairly  easy  at  $26.  However,  as  we  go  to 
press,  it  is  hard  to  get  confirmations  at  $30, 
and  the  market  could  be  reported  as  varying 
between  $30  and  $35.  How  long  this  will  con¬ 
tinue  depends  entirely  upon  the  weather.  It 
is  very  evident  that  with  the  coming  of  snow 
there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  loadings  with  the 
result  that  prices  have  been  stimulated.  The 
men  in  the  market  seem  to  have  a  fairly  opti¬ 
mistic  feeling  and  state  frankly  that  if  we  can 
only  have  a  little  more  of  this  heavy  weather 
we  will  have  an  old-time  cabbage  market 
again. 

APPLE  MARKET  UNIMPROVED 

The  apple  men  are  hoping  that  the  last  few 
weeks  of  the  winter  will  be  severe  enough  to 
give  us  a  touch  of  a  good  apple  market.  It  has 
certainly  been  a  fact  that  the  situation  this  year 
has  not  been  encouraging  to  the  fruit-growers. 
The  export  business  is  taking  care  of  some  of 
the  supplies  but  not  enough  to  stimulate  prices 
to  any  extent. 

POULTRY  MARKET  FIRM 

The  market  for  live  fowls,  chiefly  for  heavy 
stock,  is  quite  firm.  Express  fowls  are  arriv¬ 
ing.  Express  broilers  are  in  strong  demand 
and  as  we  go  to  press  sales  are  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  65e. 

Offerings  of  fresh  killed  poultry  were  ex¬ 
tremely  light  owing  to  the  snow  storm  of  the 


tant  to  sell  for  a  closing  price.  Receipts  have 
been  extremely  liberal.  However,  weather 
advices  indicate  lower  temperature  in  impor¬ 
tant  producing  areas  accompanied  by  stormy 
conditions  in  some  cases.  This  has  had  a 
tendency  to  effect  a  recovery  from  the  recent 
decline. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  FIRM 

There  is  little  change  in  the  butter  market. 
On  the  20th,  when  the  storm  was  at  its  worst, 
there  was  not  much  trading  due  to  the  fact 
that  most  buyers  who  were  not  in  immediate 
need  of  stuff  remained  away  from  the  market. 
Supplies  are  liberal  and  are  meeting  the  demand 
promptly.  The  general  tone  of  the  market  is 
that  it  is  steady.  Most  of  the  trading  in  fresh 
creameries  extras  is  at  50c.  Marks  that  score 
higher  for  critical  buyers  take  a  lc  premium. 
Foreign  butter  continues  to  come  in  and  meets 
fair  trade  at  50c  duty  paid. 

The  cheese  market  continues  steady.  “  Fresh 
makes”  are  in  moderate  supply.  There  is 
slightly  more  demand  for  colored  than  can 
meet  current  orders.  Whites  are  meeting  slow 
trading.  Quotations  are  as  follows  for  state 
whole  milk  flats:  Held,  fancy,  25-25%c; 
average  run,  24-24)^c;  fresh  fancy,  2l)^-22)^c; 
fair  to  average  19-20)4>c. 

MILK  PRICES 

Dairymen’s  League  price  for  Class  1  milk 
(subject  to  change  now  a  five-day  notice) 
is  $2.33  per  100  for  3  per  cent,  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone.  The  Class  A,  $2.20, 
Class  2B,  $2.25;  Class  3  milk,  going  into  con¬ 
densed,  evaporated,  powdered  milk  or  hard 
cheeses,  $2.05. 

Non-pool  prices  for  3  per  cent,  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone,  flat  price  $2.30  per  100; 
Class  1,  $2.35;  Class  2,  $2;  Class  3 A,  evapo¬ 
rated,  condensed  and  whole  milk,  powdered, 
$2.15;  Class  3B,  for  hard  or  soft  fancy  cheeses, 
$2. 

MEATS  AND  LIVESTOCK 

No  really  prime  veals  have  come  to  the 
“live”  market.  If  such  were  here  it  would 
command  from  1634  to  17c.  Veals  of  fair 


I  Am  Glad  That  I  Went .  .  . 

{Continued  from  'page  210 ) 

week.  Possibly  I  was  unduly  carried  away 
by  my  own  enthusiasm,  but  to  me  it 
seemed  that  at  last  there  was  “A  Daniel 
come  to  judgment.”  As  head  of  the 
greatest  farm  organization  in  the  world, 
the  Master  of  the  National  Grange  ought 
to  be  a  great,  big,  brainy  man. 

Master  Taber  has  been  a  man  of  affairs 
— farmer,  later  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  Ohio,  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  cabinet  and  I  believe  a  director  in 
a  large  city  bank.  Physically  he  is 
a  rather  distinguished  figure  with  a  fine 
platform  presence — a  man  who  will 
appear  at  home  in  any  company.  I  felt 
that  his  address  bespoke  the  statesman—1 
a  statesman  being  something  utterly 
different  from  a  politician.  Like  Warren, 
he  did  not  look  for  any  sudden  or  miracu¬ 
lous  comeback  of  agriculture,  nor  did  he 
refer  Lc  the  farmer  as  the  eternal  under¬ 
dog  of  creation,  nor  did  he  call  upon  him 
to  arise  in  his  might  and  swat  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

It  has  always  been  true  of  the  Grange 
that  it  has  stood  for  high  standards  of 
conduct  aud  morals,  and  the  new  Master 
was  true  to  this  tradition,  for  his  address 
was  a  ringing  call  to  righteousness  and  an 
appeal  to  what  is  best  in  man. 

I  might  write  of  many  more  things — 
including  the  School  Bill  and  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League — two  topics  that  I  am 
getting  afraid  of  because  they  are  loaded 
with  social  dynamite  and  are  likely  to  go 
off  at  unexpected  times  with  most  disas¬ 
trous  results.  So  I  will  not  (in  the  phrase 
of  Congress)  ask  for  “leave  to  print.” 

Thus  the  17th  Annual  Farmers’  Week 
at  Cornell  drops  into  history. 


How  Many  Litters? 

{Continued  from  page  223) 
eight  months  old  they  will  farrow  litters 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  large  as  will  the 
older  sows  and  they  will  raise  fully  as 
good  pigs.  A  two-hundred  and  fifty  or 
three-hundred  pound  gilt  will  handle  her¬ 
self  very  much  better  than  will  a  five  or 
six-hundred  pound  sow  and  will  not  loose 
nearly  so  many  pigs  by  crushing.  Again 
the  lighter  gilt  does  not  require  so  much 
feed  to  keep  in  condition  as  does  the  large 


sow. 


The  breeder  of  pure  bred  hogs  for  sale 
as  such  cannot  of  course  afford  to  let  his 
pedigreed  sows  go  to  market  after  they 
have  raised  two  or  three  litters  but  in  this 
case  the  object  is  primarily  to  raise  good 
individual  specimens  and  the  production 
of  pork  tonnage  is  a  secondary  matter. 

The  opinion  of  the  most  successful  hog- 
men  seems  to  be  that  after  a  sow  has  hail 
three  litters  it  is  more  profitable  to  fatten 
her  and  sell  her  and  replace  her  with  a 
yearling  gilt  than  it  is  to  keep  her.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  larger  types  of 
hogs.  The  females  of  these  breeds  fre¬ 
quently  attain  an  unwieldy  weight  after 
three  years  and  not  only  fail  to  raise 
satisfactory  litters  but  often  go  down  in 
the  back  or  become  otherwise  crippled 
and  useless.  _ 

A  Living  From  My  Garden 

{Continued  from  page  212) 
perfectly.  Occasionally  I  would  remove  the 
dead  leaves,  and  when  4he  celery  was  blanched 
it  had  absorbed  the  strings  in  the  stalk  and 
was  white  and  as  brittle  as  glass.  I  have  kepi 
celery  in  my  cellar  that  way  till  the  middle  o 
March. — R.  H.  Gwinner. 


American  Agriculturist,  Marctt  l,  1924 

How  to  Get  Market  Help 

An  A.  A.  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  From  WEAF 


MANY  shippers  By  A.  E.  / 

to  the  New  Director  New  York  < 

York  City  markets  Farms  an 

fail  to  secure  the 

highest  returns  on  their  consignments 
because  they  do  not  make  use  of  market 
information  ,which  is  easily  available. 
The  supplying  of  prices  and  other  market 
news  is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks 
of  the  New  York  City  Office  of  the  State 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

While  producers  and  shippers  of  this 
State  have  in  New  York  City  the  largest 
market  of  this  country  at  their  very  door, 
their  products  have  to  compete  in  this 
market  with  food-stuffs  from  every  part 
of  the  United  States  and  even  foreign 
countries.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid 
extreme  gluts  and  scarcities  and  to  deal 
advantageously  with  their  local  buyers 
and  city  dealers,  it  is  necessary  for  pro¬ 
ducers  and  shippers  to  have  an  exact 
knowledge  of  prices  and  market  condi¬ 
tions.  Such  knowledge  is  made  possible 
for  all  who  want  it  through  the  staff  of 
market  reporters  and  daily  reports  issued 
by  the  State  Department. 

Cover  Markets  Daily 

To  obtain  the  information  necessary  to 
compile  these  reports  our  department 
reporters  daily  interview  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  and  personally  observe  the  sale  of 
many  commodities.  They  witness  the 
arrival  of  much  of  the  produce,  the  first 
man  regularly  beginning  his  work  each 
day  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Their 
findings  are  distributed  throughout  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  State  by  means  of 
radiophone  reports,  specially  prepared 
daily  news-reports  to  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions,  mimeographed  reports  to  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  daily  mimeographed 
reports  to  individuals,  and  telegraphic 
reports  to  cooperative  marketing  associa¬ 
tions  and  others. 

The  distribution  of  market  reports 
over  the  radiophone  was  begun  as  an 
experiment  in  1922  with  one  broadcast¬ 
ing  station.  This  method  achieved  im¬ 
mediate  popularity  with  the  result  that 
in  the  shipping  season  just  closed  six 
radio-stations  daily  broadcast  the  reports 
of  the  New  York  City  office. 

A  distinct  forward  step  in  radio  market¬ 
reporting  was  taken  at  the  opening  of  this 
year’s  shipping  season  when  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  and  the  State 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  co¬ 
operated  to  broadcast  a  report  four  times 
a  week  from  WEAF1,  the  station  from 
which  I  am  now  speaking.  Recently  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  joined  with  the  State  Department  in 
furnishing  you  with  additional  market 
reports.  Those  who  have  radio  sets 
should  send  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  copies  of  its  radio  blanks  which 
can  be  conveniently  used  for  taking  down 
prices  received  over  the  radio. 

Service  to  The  News 

The  daily  Long  Island  and  up-State 
newspapers  serve  as  important  connect¬ 
ing  links  between  the  New  York  City 
office  of  the  Department  and  the  farmers. 
Each  morning  the  market  reporters  of  my 
office  prepare  an  article  giving  prices  and 
describing  conditions  on  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  markets.  This  article  is  trans¬ 
mitted  by  telegraph  from  the  New  York 
City  headquarters  of  several  newspaper 
associations  to  about  50  up-State  after¬ 
noon  newspapers. 

Later  in  the  day  a  more  complete 
market  report  on  practically  all  farm 
products  is  prepared  and  similarly  trans¬ 
mitted  by  telegraph  to  about  20  up-State 
newspapers  which  publish  these  reports 
on  the  following  morning. 

A  special  report  on  the  wholesale  prices 
of  Long  Island  and  other  nearby  produce 
is  sent  each  day  to  the  Long  Island  papers, 
among  them  three  Brooklyn  dailies  with 
large  circulations  among  Long  Island 
farmers. 

A  number  of  the  up-State  weekly 


newspapers  print 
ffi.ce,  Slate  Dept,  of  market  information 

Markets  furnished  to  them 

by  the  New  York 
office  of  the  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets.  These  papers  are  classified 
according  to  the  day  they  go  to  press  and 
a  mimeographed  report  is  sent  to  them  in 
time  to  give  them  the  latest  possible  in¬ 
formation.  I  presume  that  my  farm 
audience  reads  and  studies  the  market 
page  of  the  American  Agriculturist  or 
that  of  some  other  farm  journal. 

For  those  farmers  who  do  not  have  a 
radio  set  and  for  those  who  are  unable 
to  secure  their  market  information 
through  the  newspapers,  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  City  office  maintains  a  daily 
mimeographed  mail  service.  Because  of 
the  expense  involved  in  mimeographing 
and  mailing  these  reports,  they  are  sent 
to  those  only  who  cannot  get  their 
market  quotations  through  other  channels. 

During  the  height  of  the  shipping 
season  daily  telegraphic  market  reports 
may  be  secured  by  any  individual,  farm 
bureau,  or  cooperative  association.  These 
telegrams  are  sent  collect  from  the  New 
York  office,  usually  before  8  A.  M. 

Those  of  you  who  need  up-to-the- 
minute  market  news  should  secure  your 
information  over  the  radio  by  telegraph 
or  from  your  daily  newspaper.  If  you 
desire  merely  to  keep  posted  on  the 
general  price  situation  you  will  find  the 
market  page  in  your  farm  journal  help¬ 
ful.  Here  you  will  find  explanations  of 
price  changes  and  useful  marketing  sug¬ 
gestions. 

Another  of  the  important  activities  of 
the  New  York  City  Office  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  contacts  between  shippers  and 
receivers.  Requests  are  continually 
received  from  farmers  for  the  addresses  of 
reliable  commission  houses  to  which  they 
can  ship  their  produce,  and  such  requests 
are  given  prompt  attention. 

Issues  List  of  Dealers 

For  the  convenience  of  shippers  there 
is  published  a  list  of  those  wdiolesalers 
who  have  been  granted  a  license  by  the 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  to 
operate  as  commission  merchants.  The 
list  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  cities 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
of  you.  Copies  of  this  list  will  be  for¬ 
warded  on  request. 

If  persons  shipping  their  produce  to  be 
sold  on  commission  will  make  such  ship¬ 
ments  to  licensed  dealers,  they  are  assured 
of  having  the  protection  of  the  law.  Let 
it  be  suggested  that  all  shipments  to  be 
sold  on  commission  be  marked  plainly 
with  the  following  phrase.  “TO  BE  SOLD 
ON  COMMISSION.”  A  postcard  mailed 
to  your  commission  merchant  on  the  day 
of  shipment  of  goods,  stating  the  amount 
and  quality  of  goods  shipped,  the  time 
and  place  of  shipment,  and  by  what  rail¬ 
road  or  express  company  forwarded,  will 
be  of  great  assistance  in  the  proper  han¬ 
dling  of  your  shipment. 

Every  complaint  from  a  farmer  against 
a  commission  merchant  is  given  individual 
attention  by  one  of  the  agents  of  this 
office.  Approximately  250  complaints 
were  received  and  investigated  last  year. 
The  majority  of  these  was  against  dealers 
who  failed  to  make  satisfactory  or  com¬ 
plete  returns.  Most  of  these  claims  are 
for  small  amounts,  yet  the  total  sum 
collected  by  agents  of  the  New  York  City 
office  and  forwarded  to  shippers  during 
the  year  amounted  to  somewhat  over 
$600.00.  But,  the  money  paid  direct  to 
farmers  without  passing  through  the 
hands  of  this  office  amounted  additionally 
to  many  hundreds  of  dollars.  The  amount 
of  money  collected  through  this  service  is 
not  so  important  as  the  deterring  effects 
exercised  over  a  certain  class  of  dealers. 

The  motto  of  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  is  “at  your  service.”  Make 
use  of  the  Department  whenever  you  feel 
that  it  can  be  of  service  to  you.  There 
are  no  charges. 


New  York  Central’s 

11,000,000  horse-power 


THE  locomotives  in  service  on  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Lines  have  an  aggregate  capacity  of  11,000,000 
horse-power.  This  equals  a  third  of  all  power  used  in 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country. 

Operating  and  maintaining  this  great  power  plant  cost 
last  year  $169,000,000,  or  33%  of  operating  expenses. 
The  men  on  the  engines  earned  $34,000,000.  In  the  fire¬ 
boxes  was  burned  $54,000,000  worth  of  coal.  Repairs, 
another  large  item,  took  $54,000,000. 

Adequate  power  is  the  first  necessity  of  efficient  trans¬ 
portation  service.  The  capacity  of  New  York  Central 
Lines7  to  meet  the  test  of  heavy  traffic  —  as  was  so 
strikingly  shown  in  the  war  emergency— is  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  the  New  York  Central  policy  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  power  reserve  to  meet  abnormal  traffic  demands. 

New  York  Central  locomotives — whether  designed  to 
haul  100-car  coal  trains  or  the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited  —  are  all  built  to  special  New  York  Central 
specifications,  and  year  after  year  represent  the  highest 
achievement  in  American  locomotive  construction. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &ALBANY-MICHIGAN  CENTRAL-BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 

(general  Offices — 466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


Write  for  this  amazing! 
book  NOW!  A  postcard 
will  do!  Learn  how  you 
can  master  the  most  vicious  and  ferocious  I 
horse  in  a  few  hours  time.  See  how  big 
money  is  being  made  in  training  and  re¬ 
selling  wicked-tempered  and  “ornery"  horses. 

Book  tells  all  about  the  famous  Beery  System 
of  breaking  and  training  horses — the  system 
that  is  guaranteed  to  break  any  horse  of  its  bad 
habits  forever.  Learn  right  in  your  own  home — 
in  your  spare  time.  Book  is  fuliv  illustrated  and 

IYirimful  of  interesting  pointers  on  horse  training.  Sent  abso¬ 
lutely  free  to  any  address.  Mail  postcard  NOW! 

BEERY  SCHOOL  OF  HORSEMANSHIP 
163  Main  Street  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


MINERAL!?. 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT' 

Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO. 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient  j 

for  ordinary  case* 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price./ 
Wrliefordescriptlte  booklet  < 

451  Fourth  A«e.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Where  Is  He  Lame? 

Can  He  Be  Cured? 

OUR  FREE  96  page  Save  -The-Horse  BOOK,  will 
tell  you  99  times  out  of  100.  [It  is  the  last  word 
in  helping  you  to  locate,  understand  and  treat  every 
kind  of  lameness.  This  unique  BOOK  cost  hundreds 
of  dollars  but  is  absolutely  FREE  to  you. 


SAVE-The-HORSE 

is  sold  with  a  signed  Money- Back  Guarantee  to  cure 
SPAVIN,  Ringbone.Thoropin,  or,— Shoulder,  Knee, 
Ankle,  Hoof  andTendon  Disease.  After  everything 
else  has  failed  it  has  cured  the  most  serious  chronic 
cases.  Over  380,000  satisfied  users.  30  years  success. 

It  costs  you  nothing  for  the  most  serviceable  FREE- 
BOOK  on  lameness  ever  printed,  expert  veterinary 
advice  and  sample  of  Guarantee.  No  obligation, 
all  FREE.  Don’t  fail  to  write  today.  * 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  342 State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid- 


GET  BUSH  AGENCY 

Exclusive  County  Territory  Five  Y ears 
Big  Opportunity.  $1000  Capital  re¬ 
quired  .  Fine  open  and  closed,  4  and  6 
cyl.  cars.  Don  t  answer  unless  able 
to  do  business.  Address 
BUSH  MOTOR  CO.,  Dept.  122,  Bush  Temple,  Chicago,  III. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Day-Old  Chix  and  Dux 

Send  for  our  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  PRICE  LIST 
covering  day-old  stock  ordered  in  advance. 

Start  right  this  season  by  ordering  chix  from  our  famous 
Niagara  Strains  with  Hogan  Tested,  High  Flock  Aver¬ 
age  egg  producing  parentage  back  of  them. 


R.  I.  REDS,  BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES,  WHITE  BUFF  and  BROWN 
LEGHORNS,  INDIAN  RUNNER 
AND  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm 

Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


W.  R.  CURTISS  CO.,  Prop. 

Members  Inti.  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


400,000  CHICKS 

BIG,  STRONG,  FLUFFY  CHICKS  hatched  from  well  bred  and  well  kept,  heavy  laying 
hens  insuring  good  growth  and  PROFITS. 

_  Varieties  Prices  on  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns . $7.00  $13  $62.50  $120 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas .......  8.00  15  72.50  140 

Wh.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons .  8.50  16  77.50  .... 

Silver  Wyandottes .  9.50  18  87.50  170 

Mixed,  $12  per  100  straight. 

Postpaid.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Best  Bank 
Reference.  You  take  no  chance.  Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Assn. 
MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  63,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 


ADA  CHICKS 


MORE  THAN  WORTH  THE  MONEY 

PURE  BRED  AND  CAREFULLY  SELECTED 

Pure  bred  chicks.  Free  range  stock,  Hogan  tested,  culled  and  carefully  mated, 
poultry  business  over  20  years.  Our  heavy  home  trade  is  proof  of  our  reliability, 
from  this  ad  and  get  good  chicks  when  yoij  want  them. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  (PREPAID)  ON 


In  the 
Order 


ROCKS  (Barred,  White,  Buff)  ANCONAS, 

REDS  (S.  &  R.  C.) . . 

WYANDOTTES  (Wh.&Sil.)  BLK.  MINORCAS 


Also  can  furnish  limited  number  Tancred  White  Leghorns,  also  Tripplehom  Strain  Buff  Orpingtons. 
First  National  Bank,  Ada,  Ohio.  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  D  (18  hours  from  New  York),  ADA,  Ol 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

43.00 

72.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

75.00 

3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

3200 

53.00 

om  Strain  Buff  Orpingtons.  Reference: 

OHIO. 


BABY  CHICKS 


fit  AMD  UP 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Prepaid  prices  on  25 

White,  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns . .  $3.75 

Br.,  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds 

Blk.  Minorcas,  Wh.  Wyandottes . . . 

Sil.  Lac.  Wyandottes,  Buff  and  Wh.  Orpingtons.  Blk. 

Langshans  and  Light  Brahmas .  4.50 

Mixed,  all  varieties,  $11.00  per  100 

We  hatch  40  Breeds  from  Heavy  Laying,  Culled  Flocks.  Bank  Reference, 
this  ad.  Circular  Free.  We  have  been  18  years  in  the  business. 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  16,  KENTON,  OHIO 

■I 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

83.00 

Order  direct  from 


PURE  BRED  SELECTED  FLOCKS 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

Strong.  Sturdy,  Northern-grown  ChickB.  Selected,  pure  bred  stock.  Healthy  Flocks  on  free 
range  insure  strength  in  every  Chick.  Order  from  this  Ad. 

Varieties  Prices  on:  50  100  300  500  1,000 

Leghorns  (S.  C.  White  and  Brown) .  $7.00  $13  $38  $62  $120 

Barred  Rocks .  8.00  15  43  72  140 

White  Rocks .  ....  *5  *65 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks . . _ . .  ■ :  ,  Pef.  straight. 

Hatched  under  best  conditions  in  Newtown  Incubators.  Every  Chick  carefully  inspected.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Reference,  State  Commercial  Savings  Bank,  this  city.  Write  for  prices  on  special  matings.  > 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY _  Box  54 _  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

BIG,  FLUFFY,  FULL-O-PEP 

Well  Hatched  from  healthy  laying  hens  of  best  strains 


CHICKS 


on  free  range. 
25  5# 

$3.50  $6.75 


109 

$13.00 

15.00 

17.00 

30.00 


50#  < 

$63.50 

72.50 

82.50 
147.50 


Varieties  Prices  on : 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns . 

Barred  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas 

Blk.  Minorcas .  4.00  7.75 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.50  8.75 

Jersey  Black  Giants . .  •  •  ■  ■  .  ■  7.75  15.25  -  - 

Eggs  |for  hatching,  one-half  price  of  Chicks.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Prepaid. 
Order  direct  -rom  this  advertisement  and  save  time.  Ref.,  Huron  Co.  Banking  Co. 
Quick  delivery.  Free  Catalog.  Ohio  Chicks  Are  Better. 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  B-6,  NORWALK,  OHIO 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


No  common  hatchery  chicks,  but  better  hatched,  pure-bred,  vitality  youngsters  hatched  from 

“■  ■ .  . ’ — ““  - — r  hi  ‘  ‘  . 


_  .  _  -ggpr 

special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
No  waiting.  10%  books  order  any  week.  Circular. 

Per  50 


All  chicks  shipped  by 
Orders  filled  exact  date  wanted. 


S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns .  $7.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas .  8.00 

White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas .  9.00 


~  SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS 


100 

$14.00 

16.00 

17.00 


300 

$40.00 

47.00 

50.00 


500 

$67.00 

77.00 

82.00 


1000 

$130.00 

150.00 

160.00 


SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Clucks 

bred  and 


imcricanv  are 

highest  production. 


MSB? 


developed  for  j 
We  hatch 

every  chick  we  ship  in  our 

own  plant.  Order  direct  with 
„  4  full  remittance.  We  allow 
5%  discount  when  orders  are  placed  21  days 
or  more  before  chicks  are  wanted. 

Prices  on  .  100  500 

White  Leghorns .  $13.00  $62.50 

Barred  Rocks .  15.00  72.50 

R.  I.  Reds .  16.00  77.50 

White  Wyandottes .  18.00  87.50 

Also  offerjsix  other  breeds.  100%  livejdellvery.  Post¬ 
paid.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  for  1924  Sales 
Circular  and  complete  prices.  They  are  free. 
AMERICAN  CH1CKER1ES  Box  214,  Grampian,  Penn. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

before  you  order  chicks — tells  why  the  BLACK 
LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth. 
Write  today.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A.  Pfrtstown,  N.  J. _ 

CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  13c:  Barred  Rocks,  15c 

and  Mixed,  1  lc.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Riohfi.ld,  P». 


1000 

$120.00 

140.00 

150.00 

170.00 


BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcels  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100. 
Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  1. 


CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows. 

All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 

NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FtfM,  Box  332-C,  MT.  VERNON,  OHIO 

CHICKS,  S.C.W, LEGHORNS, WYCKOFF’S  BEST,  DIRECT 

Also  other  matings.  Selected  breeders,  free  range,  right 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Bo*  l,  JAMESTOWN,  PA. 


Seasonal  Chicken  Chatter 

(Continued  from  page  221) 

cases  and  sometimes  the  operator  of  the 
incubator  thinks  he  knows  more  than  the 
maker,  so  tries  to  run  the  machine  to  suit 
himself.  Follow  directions  is  the  only 
advice  needed.  Be  sure  the  thermometer 
is  correct.  Get  a  new  one  if  there  is  any 
doubt  about  it  or  have  the  old  one  tested. 

Get  the  incubator  ready  for  business 
some  time  before  you  put  the  eggs  in. 
Heat  it  to  the  required  point  and  ascer¬ 
tain  if  it  is  running  correctly.  Better 
run  it  a  couple  of  days,  anyway.  An 
incubator  almost  invariably  gives  good 
results  when  set  in  the  basement  or  cellar 
of  the  ordinary  dwelling  house.  Before 
starting  be  sure  the  cellar  is  well  venti¬ 
lated,  for  there  is  nothing  more  fatal  than 
the  odors  which  arise  from  rotting 
vegetables.  A  place  with  an  even  tem¬ 
perature  is  best. 


POINTS  WE  CONSIDER  IN 
OPERATING  OUR 
INCUBATORS 

W.  L.  Dickson 

WE  have  a  cellar  in  which  our  ma¬ 
chines  are  run,  that  is  well  ven¬ 
tilated  and  provisions  are  made  for 
carrying  off  lamp  fumes  and  applying 
moisture  to  the  air.  The  windows  and 
ventilating  flues  are  so  arranged  that  all 
air  is  changed  without  direct  drafts  and 
we  wet  down  the  cement  floor  to  moisten 
the  air. 

In  starting  the  machines  we  have  them 
level  and  run  them  at  least  twenty-four 
‘hours  before  placing  eggs  in  them  to  make 
sure  that  thermostat  is  properly  ad¬ 
justed  and  will  take  care  of  variations  in 
temperature.  The  lamp  burners  are 
boiled  and  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
starting.  The  wicks  are  trimmed  by 
rubbing  match  across  it  on  top  of  wick 
tube  and  then  the  corners  are  snipped  to 
prevent  it  from  smoking.  We  care  for 
lamps  both  morning  and  night  before 
turning  the  eggs  as  this  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  getting  oil  on  eggs  and  gives 
time  to  properly  adjust  lamp  before  leav¬ 
ing  machine. 

Select  Eggs  Carefully 

The  eggs  we  place  in  the  incubators  are 
fresh,  uniform  in  color,  size  and  shape, 
all  having  a  firm  smooth  shell.  The 
germs  of  the  eggs  are  extremely  delicate 
during  the  first  seven  days  of  incubation 
and  should  be  handled  very  carefully. 
We  start  turning  eggs  twice  daily  begin¬ 
ning  the  third  day  and  continuing  until 
the  eighteenth  day.  We  use  great  care 
until  the  seventh  day  as  any  jarring 
during  this  time  is  sure  to  cause  many 
dead  germs.  We  start  cooling  on  the 
sixth  day  and  stop  on  the  eighteenth, 
increasing  the  time  each  day  as  the  hatch 
proceeds.  We  cool  as  long  as  possible 
and  not  let  eggs  get  cold,  this  can  be  told 
by  placing  eggs  to  the  eye.  During  the 
first  week  we  never  let  temperature  get 
above  102  degrees,  after  that  from  103  to 
104  is  about  right. 

We  test  out  infertile  eggs  and  dead 
germs  on  the  seventh  and  fourteenth 
days,  this  makes  more  space  for  others  to 
hatch  and  gets  rid  of  the  bad  odors  from 
dead  germs.  At  the  same  time  we  note 
the  size  of  the  air  cell  which  gives  us  some 
idea  how  much  more  or  less  moisture  we 
must  provide.  On  the  seventh  day  the 
cell  should  be  a  little  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  deep  and  on  the  fourteenth 
day  about  a  half  inch  deep.  We  find 
that  too  much  moisture  causes  chickens 
to  often  drown  in  shell  at  hatching  time 
and  (those  that  do  hatch  had  so  little  air 
in  the  air  cell  that  they  are  weak  and  hard 
to  raise,  while  in  eggs  that  evaporate  too 
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“DISTINCTIVE  CHICKS  FROM  „ 
QUALIFIED  BREEDING  FLOCKS” 

v  From  free-range  flocks  of  heavy  layers 
headed  by  choice  males  of  America’s  fore¬ 
most  strains:  Tancred  and  “Belle  of  Jersey” 
W.  Leghorns,  Thompson  and  Holterman  Bd 
Rocks,  Wilburtha  W.  Rocks,  Martin  and 
Mattison  Wyandottes,  Owen  and  Sked  R.  I. 
Reds,  Sheppard  Anconas.  Most  profitable — 
not  expensive.  Hatches  every  week. 

Write  for  unique t  fcoati t^ulljj^uluetrated  catalog 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Drawer  14,  Rosemonl,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 
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QUALITY 


&  Sturdy* 

Mountain-Bred  Chicks 

Purebred  chicks  produced  ’top  the  Allegheny  Moun¬ 
tains.  Plenty  of  free  range  and  fresh  air.  Sturdy 
strong  imd  healthy  with  very  best  blood  lines.  Parks 
Strain  Barred  Rocks;  Fishel  Strain  White  Rocks- 
Martin  s  Regal  White  Wyandottes;  Harold'Tompkins 
S.C.R.I.  Reds;  American,  Barron  and  HOLLYWOOD 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Owens  Farm  Strain  Buff 
Orpingtons.  Get  the  best.  Prices  are  right.  Shipped 
prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  References. 
Write  today  for  catalog. 

FARM  SERVICE  CO.,  Inc.,  Route  A-2,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


HARDY  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Hatched  from  pure  bred,  heavy  laying 
hens  on  free  range.  White.  Brown  & 
Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  50 — $7;  100 
— $13;  500— $62;  1000—5120. 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  50 — $8;  100 — 
$15;  500—372;  1,000—5140.  White 
Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minor¬ 
cas,  50 — $8.50;  100 — $16;  500—577; 
1,000— $150. 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Silver  Wyandottes,  50 — $9:  100 
— $17;  $500— S82;  1,000— $160. 

Order  right  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance.  Bank  Reference. 

KNOX  HATCHERY,  Box  51,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  You  —  Purebred  Stock 

100  60  25 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $13.00  $7.00  $3.75 

Buff  &  Black  Leghorns .  13.00  7.00  3.75 

Anconas.  .  . .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  15.00  8.00  4.25 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds .  15.00  8.00  4.25 

Barred  Rocks .  15.00  8.00  4.25 

Buff  &  White  Rocks .  16.00  8.50  4.50 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  16.00  8.50  4.50 

Buff  Orpingtons .  16.00  8.50  4.50 

Black  Langshans .  18.00  9.50  5.00 

Light  Brahmas .  20.00  10.50  5.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  pure  bred  stock.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments  made.  Mail  orders  to 
JAMES  KREJCI,  2165  E.  86th  St.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Try  our  vigorous,  lively  chicks  from  Bred- 
to-lay  and  exhibition  hens.  They  will- 
make  you  money  for  they  have  the  quality  RJKff 

and  the  egg  laying  habit  bred  in  them.  A 
trial  will  convince  you.  Rocks,  Reds, 

Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Wyan-  I  --***'* 
dottes,  Leghorns.  Big  illustrated  catalog 
free.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices  «■; 
right.  Prepaid.  Reference,  Commercial 
Bank. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Holgate,  Ohio 

Supreme  Quality  Chicks 

Chicks  from  pure  bred,  carefully  selected  stock. 
We  sell  about  50,000  chicks  each  year  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  our  county,  which  shows  that  people 
who  know  what  we  have  buy  from  us.  All  popu¬ 
lar  breeds.  Careful  supervision  of  every  bird, 
Special  attention  given  to  developing  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
for  catalog. 

THE  PRAIRIE  DEPOT  HATCHERY  CO. 
Box  237B,  Prairie  Depot,  Ohio 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

PURE  BARRON  ENGLISH  STRAIN  out  of  im¬ 
ported  birds  with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range;  vaccinated,  butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 
Capacity  12,000  a  week.  First  hatch  February  11. 
My  book  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved  ”  $1  or 
sent  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  41,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y- 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Every  bird  in  our  flock  inspected  by  experts  from 
—  N.  Y.  State  College  and  chicks  shipped  under  the 
seal  of  the  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Assn.  You  Know  What  You  Are  Getting.  Care¬ 
ful  breeding  plus  inspection  Insures  results.  Get 
circular  giving  full  description,  also  price  list. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON  Box  103  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day  Old  Chicks  (English  Strain)  from 
2  year  old  hena  from  our  own  6tock.  Strong  and  vigorous. 

Best  breeding.  Also  Barred  Rock  Chicks  from  2  year  old 
hens  from  best  laying  strain.  Catalog  free.  Write  today. 

Hiller  e*t  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery,  BoxC,RU2,Hollaml,Mich. 
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Breeding  will  tell 

You  cannot  afford  to  take  chances 
with  chicks  of  poor  parentage 
any  more  than  a  farmer  can  af¬ 
ford  to  gamble  with  seeds  that 
come  from  “mongrel”  plants. 
“Blood  will  tell”  every  time.- 

Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks,  from  our 
special  matings,  are  especially 
suited  to  the  egg  farmer.  They 
are  sired  by  full  brothers  of  the 
pullets  that  are  making  out¬ 
standing  records  at  the  Vine- 
land  Third  International  Egg 
Laying  and  Breeding  Competi¬ 
tion.  Their  dams  are  in  care¬ 
fully  culled,  farm  raised,  free 
range  flocks  sired  by  males 
from  trap-nested  hens.  Natu¬ 
rally  chicks  themselves  are 
sturdy  and  vigorous. 

We  have  a  most  attractive  propo¬ 
sition  to  offer  the  egg  farmer 
in  our  strain  of  Hollywood 
White  Leghorns,  Park  and 
Norfolk  Specialty  Barred 
Rocks,  Fishel  White  Rocks, 
Sked  Brothers  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Martin  Wyandottes. 

Send  to-day  for  your  Kerr  Chick 
Book.  It  includes  some  of  our 
records  in  the  1923  Interna¬ 
tional  Laying  Contest. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Attn.) 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Box  No.  10 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  No.  10 


Springfield,  Mass. 

Box  No.  10 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Box  No.  10 


BESTJN  THE  WORLD  PURE  BRED. 


Order  now — avoid  disappointment 

Per  25  50  100 

riRlSSJii’  WHITE,  BLACK  $4V5  $9.00  $17.00 

LEGHORNS.  BROWN,  BUFF; 

ROCKS .  5.00  10.00  19.00 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS .  5.50  10.50  20.00 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES; 

ROCKS.  WHITE,  BUFF; 

ANCONAS .  6.50  12.50  24.00 

BLACK  MINORCAS;  buff 

T  r9.:S^II^T.0^rS .  6.50  12.50  24.00 

.  10.00  19.00  35.00 

JERSEY  black  GIANTS.  .  .  12.00  23.00  45.00 

MIXED  CHICKS .  4.25  8.00  15.00 

prepaid  by « parcel  *post,  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Catalog  on  request.  Immediate  delivery. 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS 

BOX  A-l _ MORRIS  PLAINS,  N.  J. 

SCHWEGLER’S 

THOR-O-BRED 

BABY  CHICKS 

"LIVE  AND  LAY" 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
,  .  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 

/  L  l  )  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
J  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up. 

97  %5Jive]delivery  guaranteed.  Order  now 
-  for  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 

,  Write  for  free  baby  chick  book 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER 

204  Northampton  St.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 


S-.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Over  a  million  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  since  1917  without  a  dis¬ 
satisfied  customer.  Our  breeding 
flocks  are  carefully  culled  and  kept 
on  free  range,  insuring  big,  husky, 
vigorous  Chicks  that  are  easy  to 
raise.  “OHIO  CHICKS  ARE 
BETTER.”  Interesting  catalog  free. 

Wayne  Poultry  Farms  Wooster,  Ohio 

White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

unJti!?88  *rom  high  record  breeders  on  range:  proven 
iirnfl?  eggvProclucep.  Our  chicks  live  and  do  so  at  a 
mont.  Yarmond  Poultry  Farm,  Vanderburg,  N.  J. 


much  the  resulting  chicks  are  so  small 
that  they  are  unable  to  exert  pressure 
enough  to  break  shell. 

In  regulating  ventilators  of  our  ma¬ 
chines  we  gradually  open  them  as  the 
hatch  proceeds  as  the  growing  embryos 
must  have  more  oxygen  to  purify  its 
blood  for  proper  development.  As  eggs 
begin  to  hatch  we  close  them  to  conserve 
the  moisture  and  prevent  the  chicks 
sticking  to  shell  or  the  shell  membranes 
becoming  so  dry  that  chicks  are  unable  to 
break  them.  We  never  open  machine 
while  eggs  are  hatching  and  we  keep  the 
doors  darkened  so  chicks  will  not  dis¬ 
turb  ones  hatching  by  scrambling  around. 
The  ventilators  are  opened  as  soon  as 
hatch  is  over  and  we  gradually  reduce  the 
temperature  of  machine  for  twenty-four 
hours  with  the  chicks  still  in,  it  hardens 
them  for  brooder.  The  chicks  should 
never  be  allowed  to  drop  from  tray  into 
nursery  when  wet  as  there  is  sometimes 
a  difference  of  ten  degrees  and  bad  re¬ 
sults  are  sure  to  follow.  We  keep  the 
chicks  all  on  tray  and  door  darkened  until 
hatch  is  over,  then  we  take  out  the  tray 
with  eggs  that  are  left  and  the  empty 
shells  and  place  chicks  in  the  nursery 
until  ready  for  brooder. 

We  must  remember  that  the  best  ma¬ 
chine  made  will  not  give  good  hatches  if 
placed  in  room  not  suited  for  the  purpose, 
if  poor  quality  eggs  are  used  or  directions 
not  followed  in  operating  same.  The 
manufacturer  knows  how  his  'machine 
should  be  run  and  we  must  follow  his 
directions  until  we  are  at  least  sure  that 
we  can  improve  upon  them. 


KEEPING  DOWN  EXPENSES  IN 
!  RAISING  CHICKS 

i 

POSSIBLY  my  experience  with  chicks 
will  be  helpful  to  some  folks  situated 
like  myself,  with  no  expensive  equipment, 
still  wanting  to  raise  a  few  hundred  chicks 
to  help  out  the  family  income. 

,  Our  eggs  were  carefully  selected,  and 
only  those  from  healthy  birds  were  taken. 
I  set  280  eggs  last  March  and  hatched 
195  husky  little  fellows.  All  of  them, 
except  three  that  met  a  violent  death, 
grew  to  salable  size.  None  of  them  wert 
ever  sick. 

I  Milk  in  Some  Form 

For  feed  they  have  nothing  but  sour 
milk  on  the  second  day,  and  fine  sand  to 
scratch  in.  After  that  they  get  fine 
scratch  feed  in  a  deep  litter  and  dry  mash 
that  I  put  in  can-covers  for  them.  They 
get  sour  milk  five  times  a  day,  every  day. 
They  get  very  little  water,  in  fact,  I  never 
give  much  water  to  tiny  chicks.  They 
get  lots  of  milk,  and  as  a  result  we  are 
never  bothered  with  diarrhea  in  our 
flock.  When  the  chicks  are  two  weeks 
old,  they  go  on  the  ground.  I  keep  a  hot 
can  in  the  brooder  as  long  as  they  seem 
to  need  it. 

The  pullets  of  the  flock  are  now  laying 
50%.  They  began  laying  early  in 
October.  They  have  never  been  sick 
and  should  make  a  good  bunch  of  chicks 
in  the  spring.  They  are  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  I  think  the  best  preventive  of 
disease  in  baby  chicks,  is  healthy  stock 
first,  then  uniform  heat  and  cleanliness. — 
Mrs.  M.  C.  L„  New  York. 

There  is  no  question  about  milk  in  some 
form  being  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  chicks’  diet.  It  is  an  accepted  fact. 
The  problem  that  many  have  to  face  is 
where  to  get  milk  cheap  enough.  Where 
cores  are  kept  this  is  no  problem.  The 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  experienced 
poultrymen  say  that  one  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  substitutes  is  semi-solid  buttermilk, 
a  by-product  of  manufacturing  planis 
turning  out  dairy  products. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

So  Healthy ,  They  We  A  Imost  Self  Raising 

Getting  away  from  the  nerve-wracking  excitement  of 
home  hatching  isn’t  the  only  advantage  that  comes  to  you  when  you  buy  clean,  strong 
Hillpot  Quality  Chicks.  Much  of  the  pampering  and  petting  ordinary  chicks  need 
and  must  have  is  avoided.  The  same  effort  will  take  care  of  twice  the  number  of  Hillpot 
Quality  Chicks  and  as  a  result — your  profits  are  doubled. 

Buyers  come  back  year  after  year  for  these  Quality  Chicks  of  matchless  vigor  and  re¬ 
markable  freedom  from  the  usual  chick  troubles.  Their  “born-in”  qualities  assure  a 
LAYING,  PAYING  maturity. 

Choice  parent  stock — properly  housed,  correctly  fed,  rightly  managed  and  intelligently 
bred— is  the  original  source  of  all  the  profitable  traits  our  chicks  develop.  The  high 
standard  of  these  breeding  flocks  is  carried  through  to  all  our  chicks  by  our  perfected 
hatching  methods. 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

The  breed  you  prefer — the  number  you  can  accommodate — when 
you  want  them. 

Safe  Delivery  to  Your  Ddor  of  Full  Count  Guaranteed 
Anywhere  Within  1200  Miles  of  Our  Hatcheries 

Write  today  for  Free  Book,  '‘Quality  Chicks” 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


OUR 

15th. 

YEAR 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we  will  prove  to  you 
BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD  BE  HATCHING  THEM. 

FLOCKS  PURE  BRED.  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have  pleased  thousands 
of  customers.  We  hatch  13  Varieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 


1,000,000  BETTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Varieties  Prices  on: — 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  $7.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas, 

Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds. 

White  Wyandottes . 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes . 

Buff  Minorcas .  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks,  S10  per  100  straight;  heavy  breeds,  $12  per  100.  Postpaid  to  your  door. 
100%livedeliveryguaranteed,  Hatched  from  heavy  laying,  pure  bred  flocks.  BankRef- 
erence.  Order  right  from  this  Ad  with  full  remittance.  Circular  free.  Member  I.B.C.  A. 

Box  61.  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1,000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

8.00 

15.00 

43.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

75.00 

145.00 

9.50 

18,00 

53.00 

85.00 

165.00 

12.00 

23.00 

66.00 

.  v  .  .  .. 

EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY, 


/-N  It  V  p  Tf  Q  POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

A  ..  ft  J.  IVi3  From  Selected,  heavy  laying  flocks.  Produced  by  men  of 


Varieties 


many  years  experience 

Prices  on 


Anconas . . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas . . 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Reds . 

Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds . 

Mixed  Chicks,  Heavies . 

Mixed.  Chicks,  Lights . . 

Order  right  from  this  Ad.  Bank  Reference.  Free  Catalog.  Only  17  hours  from  New  York. 

Chicks  will  come  safely. 

NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  A,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$61.75 

7.50 

14.00 

66.50 

8.00 

15.00 

71.75 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

9.00 

17.00 

6.50 

12.00 

'57.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

750,000  CHICKS 


$10.00  PER 
100  AND  UP 

Select,  culled  flocks  of  heavy  layers  on  free  range  and  properly  cared  for  to  produce 
vigorous,  sturdy  chicks. 

Varieties  25  50  100 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns.  Anconas .  $3  75  $7  $13 

White  &  Barred  Rooks,  Reds.  Black  Minorcas  .  .  4  25  8  15 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ....  5  00  9  17 

Buff  Minorcas,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  ....  r'oO  11  20 

Mixed .  . .  3.50  6  11 

Postpaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

__  .  _ _ _ _  Bank  references.  Circular  Free. 

TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES  Box  510  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


500 

$62 

72 

82 


52  100 


1000 

$120 

140 


BABY  CHICKS 


FROM  PURE  BRED  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS 
THAT  WILL  GROW 

Varieties  Prices  on; 

S.  C.  White.  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas. .  . . 

Barred  &  White  Rooks,  R.  C.  Reds.  Blk.  Minorcas 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  extraquality.  Barron  White  Leghorns 
White  Minorcas.  Extra  quality.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
Mixed  Chicks .  . 

25  YEARS  HATCHING.  20  YEARS  SHIPPING  C _ _ „„„  . 

the  very  BEST.  All  hatched  in  our  own  Hatchery.  Postpaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaran¬ 
teed.  A  Hatch  each  week  from  March  1st  to  Sept.  1st.  Order  from  this  Ad.  SAVE  TIME! 
There  is  no  risk.  Reference;  FarmersState  Bank.  Free  Ill.  Catalog.  Only  18hours  from  New  York. 
20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  -  -  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


I  N 

TO  M 

ONE  Y 

50 

100 

500 

1,000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140  00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

10.00 

19.00 

5.75 

11.00 

55.00 

100.00 

CONTINENTAL 

Vitality 

BABY  CHICKS 

Leading  Standard  Pure 
Breeds.  All  from  free-range, 
heavy  laying,  healthy  par¬ 
entage.  Shipped  post  paid 
fromoneof  our  nearbyhateb- 
eries.  Live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Illustrated  Baby  Chick 
Bookl3J  is  FREE  to  you. 


—  uwo  tuu  jl  xtuu  tv  jruu. 

Continental  Hatcheries  «pgfi^«£Ke,Sfi.o 


SUNSHINE 


BABY  CHICKS 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  $7.00  $13  $62.50 

7.60  •  •  - 

8.00 
8.50 
7.00 
6.00 


14 

15 

16 
13 
11 


67.60 

72.50 

77.50 

62.50 
62.50 


$120 

130 

140 

150 

120 

100 


_ .  _ _ _ >gl _ 

S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  - 
Wh.  Wyandottes 
Heavy  Assorted  - 
Light  Assorted  - 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are  success  to 
thousands  of  our  customers  everywhere,  these 
chicks  are  bred  from  pure  vigorous  free  range 
parents  stock.  Hatched  with  highest  type  of 
modern  incubator.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  DALMATIA,  PA. 
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WITH  _ 

LIQUID 

_ 1  ASBESTOS 

_ _ FI/VG 

/f  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of  roofs  you  have ■— 

SAVEALL  ROOFING,  will  stop  the  leaks— stop  the  damages— stop 
the  repair  bills  and  save  you  the  cost  of  buying  a  new  roof. 

We  will  show  you  how  to  SAVE  and  RENEW  every  one  of  your  old, 
worn-out,  leaky  roofs  with  SAVEALL  Liquid  Asbestos  Roofing,  for  just 
about  one-fifth  the  cost  of  a  new  roof— and  we  will  do  it— prove  it  4 
months  before  you  pay. 

SAVEALL  ROOFING  comes  in  liquid  form  ready  to  spread.  It  is  composed  of  genuine 
rock  fibre  asbestos  combined  with  gilsonites,  minerals  and  pure  asphaltum  gums,  made 
under  our  own  special  process.  A  roofing  brush  is  all  you  need  to  apply  it  and  when 
spread  on  your  roof  it  penetrates  and  covers  every  crack,  crevice,  joint  or  seam,  nail  hole 
or  rust  spot  and  makes  your  old  roof  just  as  good  as  new. 

4  Months  T tint  Before  You  Pay 


AND  LEAKS  IN 
SHEET  METAL 
ROOFING  WITH 
.ONE  COATING 


"  :Vv»  ; 


FREE 


With  ev¬ 
ery  order 
sent  in 
from  this 
advertisement,  we  will  also  include 
Absolutely  FREE  a  Roofer’s  Brush 
for  applying  Saveall  Roofing  and  a 
25  lb.  dram  of  our  Plastikite  Patching 
Cement  for  patching  leaks  around  chim¬ 
neys,  flashings,  gutters,  cornices,  etc. 
Send  coupon  at  once  and  get  this  FREE 
Roofer’s  Brush  and  Patching  Cement. 

One  gallon  of  SAVEALL  covers 
an  average  of  about  70  square 
feet  of  roof  surface. 


You  taken©  risk  when  you  put  SAVEALL  on  your  old  roofs.  We  will  ship  you  all  the  SAVE¬ 
ALL  you  need  without  a  penny  of  pay  in  advance.  You  put  it  on  and  then  after  four  months 
trial  you  pay  only  if  pleased.  If  not  satisfied — you  say  so — we  will  cancel  all  charges  and  you 
won’t  owe  us  a  cent. 

GUARANTEED  10  YEARS 

SAVEALL  Roofing  has  been  sold  on  this  liberal  “4  Months  Before  You  Pay  Plan”  for  years. 
It  gives  you  a  new  roof  surface  which  is  not  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  does  not  rot,  rust  or 
decay  and  is  guaranteed  for  10  years.  SAVEALL  is  furnished  in  Black  only  and  is  shipped  in 
Steel  Barrels  or  Steel  Half  Barrels.  One  gallon  will  cover  about  70  square  feet  of  roof  sur¬ 
face.  Never  sold  by  Jobbers,  Retailers  or  Salesmen.  You  buy  it  direct  from  the  manufacturers 
— use  it  four  months  before  you  pay,  and  get  our  lowest  factory  prices. 


RENEWS  AND 
WATERPROOFS 
PAPER,  GRAVEL 
orCOMPOSITION 
ROOFS 


Write 

For  FREE 
Paint  Book 

We  also’ make  a  complete  line  of 
Paints,  Varnishes  and  Enamels. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  all 
kinds  of  Paint.  Every  gallon 
guaranteed  and  we  give  you 

60  DAYS  TO  PAY 

Write  Cor  Free  Book 
A  Post  Card  Will  Do 


SEND  NO  MON EY !  Just  the  Coupon 


4  Months  Trial  Order  Coupon 

The  Franklin  Paint  Co.,  8209  Franklin  Are.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  I 

Gentlemen:— Please  ship  me  the  following  as  per  Special  Offer:  I 


.Steel  Half  Barrels  Saveall  Roofing  (40  gals.) 


. Steel  Barrels  Saveall  Roofing  (65  gals.) 

It  is  understood  you  are  to  include  FREE  one  Roofer’s  Brush  and  25  lb.  Drum  Plasti¬ 
kite  Patching  Cement.  I  agree  to  use  Saveall  in  accordance  with  directions  and  will 
pay  in  FOUR  MONTHS,  if  it  does  what  you  claim.  Otherwise  I  will  report  to  you 
promptly  and  there  will  be  no  charge  for  the  ampunt  I  have  used. 


Name. 


Post  Office . .  . 

Shipping  Station. . .  i . State . 

]]  Put  check  mark  here  if  you  want  Prices  and  Color  Card  on  Paint. 


We  Allow  All  Freight  Charges 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  old  roof  as  good  as  new 
with  SAVEALL  on  our  “4  Months  Free  Trial  Offer ” 

Send  no  money.  Just  fill  out  coupon  for  as  much  SAVEALL 
as  you  want.  We  will  ship  it  to  you  at  once.  You  simply  pay 
the  small  freight  charges  on  it  when  it  arrives,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  4  months  trial  period  you  pay  for  it  if  it  fulfills  all  our 
claims,  deducting  the  freight  charges  you  have  paid.  If  not 
satisfactory,  we  agree  to  cancel  the  charge.  Don’t  let  this 
chance  slip  by.  You  also  get  a  roofing  brush  and  25  lbs.  of 
Plastikite  Patching  Cement  FREE  if  you  act  quick.  Fill  out 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  TODAY. 

THE  FRANKLIN  PAINT  CO. 

8X09  Franklin  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


PRICES  1 

on 

SAVEALL  Liquid  Roofing 

East  of  Mississippi  River  and 
north  of  Ohio  River  including 
New  England  States,  Ky.,Va., 
West  Va.,  Mo.,  Minn.,  Iowa, 
and  North  Carolina. 

75c  per  gal.  in  Barrels 
78c  per  gal.  in  y2  Barrels 
Beyond  these  boundaries  a 
few  cents  more  per  gallon. 
Just  enough  to  cover  the  in¬ 
creased  freight  charges. 


Only  a  Few  Short  Weeks  and  What  a  Change  There  Will  Be 


Who  Will  Last  in 


? — By  Marilla  Adams 
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Agriculturist 


Founded  1 842 


$1.00  PER  YEAR 


MARCH  8,  1924 


PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 
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Hoofing 


SURFACE 

*Wtalo.N.Y 


Don’t  Depend 
On  How  Roofing 
Looks-Test  It 


it 


Paper-soled”  shoes  and  genuine  leather 
shoes  look  much  alike  when  new.  So  does 
ordinary  asphalt  roofing  and  genuine  Beaver 
Vulcanite  roofing. 

There’s  a  way  to  prove  the  difference. 
Test  it. 

'  And  then  you  can  be  sure  that  when  you 
put  Beaver  Vulcanite  roll  roofing  over  your 
old  roof,  that  it  will  last  you  for  years— a  fire- 
safe,  weather-tight  roof.  Vulcanite  has  been 
the  quality  standard  for  twenty-five  years. 
It’s  thick,  tough  and  non-fading.  You  can 
put  it  right  over  your  old  roof.  You  don’t 
need  experts  to  apply  it.  Simple,  complete 
instructions  are  contained  in  each  roll. 

To  make  these  important,  telltale  tests, 
ask  your  dealer,  or  mail  coupon  to  us  for 
free  sample  of  Beaver  Vulcanite  slate-sur¬ 
faced  roofing.  Then  put  it  to  the  six  daring 
tests  listed  on  this  page.  They  will  prove  to 
you  that  Vulcanite  will  give  you  longer  serv¬ 
ice  for  less  cost. 

Mail  the  coupon  today.  With  the  free  sam¬ 
ple  we  will  send  you  complete  information 
about  Beaver  Vulcanite  roofing  — roll  and 
shingles. 

THE  BEAVER  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 

Thorold,  Canada  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  London,  England 

Manufacturers  cf  Beaver  Wall  Board,  Beaver  Vulcanite 
Hoofing, Beaver  Plaster  W all  Board  and  Plaster  Products 

For  sale  by  thousands  of  dealers,  everywhere 


DARING 

TESTS 

you  should  make 
before  you  buy 
any  roofing 

IHeat  test:  Lay 
sample  of  Vul¬ 
canite  Slate  Surfaced 
R^ofingonhot  radia¬ 
tor  for  12  hours.  See 
if  it  will  melt  or  dry 
out. 

2  Ice  test:  Lay 
sample  on  ice  for 
12  hours.  Then  pour 
boiling  water  on  it. 
See  if  extremes  of 
temperature  affect  it . 

3  Water  test:  Soak 
sample  in  water 
for  12  hours.  See  if, 
by  weight,  itabsorbs 
any  water.  ( 

4  Acid  test:  Im¬ 
merse  sample  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 
See  if  it  is  affected 
in  any  way. 

5  Fire  test:  Lay 
white-hot  coal 
of  fire  on  sample. 
See  if  it  sets  the 
roofing  on  fire. 

6  “Scuff”  test:  Lay 
sample  on  floor; 
scuff  it  hard  with 
yourshoe.  Seeifany 
of  the  slate-surfacing 
will  come  off. 


LEAVER 

VULCANITE 

R  O  O  F  I  N  C 


PE  AV  E  A. 

VULCANITE 

A  O  Q  .  i  „  & 


THE  BEAVER  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  F-F-3 
Buffalo,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  two  free  books,  “Beaver  Vulcanite 
Roofing,”  and  “How  to  Re-Roof,”  and  also  a  sample  of  genuine 
Beaver  Vulcanite  Roofing. 

Name . .i. _ 


Address- 


I  am  also  interested  in 

□  Beaver  Wall  Board  □ 

□  Beaver  Tile  Board  □ 


Beaver  Plaster  Wall  Board 
Plaster  and  Plaster  Products 
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^^America^Agrieuminst^Iareh^^^^ 

Bee  Business 

An  A.  A ,  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  From  WEAF 


'T'HE  life  history 
of  the  honey  bee, 
its  habits  and  be¬ 
havior,  have  for  so 
many  centuries  excited  the  admiration  of 
man,  that  it  has  become  a  subject  com¬ 
monly  discussed  and  frequently  written 
about.  Let  us  consider  this  insect  and 
her  product  from  less  common  points  of 
view. 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  of  the  honey 
bees  everywhere  were  to  be  exterminated 
by  a  great  scourge.  >  That  would  entail 
a  great  loss  indeed  to  beekeepers,  but 
scarcely  any  one  else  could  be  expected  to 
understand  wherein  he  would  be  affected. 
But  he  would  be — and  quite  seriously  so. 
To  be  sure  you  did  not  see  any  connec¬ 
tion  between  that  luscious  orange  or 
grapefruit  you  last  ate  and  honey  bees, 
nor  did  you  realize  that  honey  bees  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  apple  pie,  berry 
pudding,  plum  jam  or  cherry  conserve 
you  have  eaten.  And  if  you  have  realized 
no  association  between  honey  bees  and 


By  R.  B.  WILSON 


Bee  Specialist,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture 


extract  and  sell  it  for 
honey,  even  if  the 
public  could  thus  be 
fooled.  It  is  not 

possible  to  adulterate  honey  with  cheap 
syrups  because  such  adulteration  is 
easily  detected  by  food  inspectors  who 
are  numerous  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
Comb  honey  is  not  adulterated  because 
this  product  has  never  been  successfully 
imitated  by  man,  let  alone  manufactured 

in  large  quantities  as  is  often  rumored. 

*  *  * 

The  other  misconception  is  that  there 

is  something  wrong  with  honey  that 

granulates,  or  candies.  This  is  the 
natural  thing  for  all  pure  honey  to  do 
when  exposed  to  cool  temperatures.  In 
granulating  none  of  the  excellence  of  the 
honey  is  lost.  It  is  more  economical  in 
most  cases  to  nse  the  honey  granulated 
for  then  there  is  no  waste.  If  there  is  an 
objection  to  the  coarse  texture  of  granu¬ 
lated  honey  this  may  be  overcome  by 
agitating  the  honey  vigorously  before  it 


these  fine  iruits  and  fruit  products  where-  has  granulated  hard,  producing  thereby 


m  the  bees  actually  have  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  formation  of  the  fruits,  or 
conversely,  wherein  without  bees  there 
would  have  been  no  fruit  or  at  least  com¬ 
paratively  little  of  it,  surely  then  you 
would  not  be  cognizant  of  the  indirect 
connection  honey  bees  have  with  almost 
everything  we  eat  and  wear. 


The  direct  influence  of  the  honey  bee 
on  the  formation  of  the  fruits  mentioned 
(and  many,  many  more  could  be  added 
to  the  list)  comes  about  because  the 
blossoms  of  the  trees  which  bear  them  are 
not  susceptible  to  their  own  pollen. 
Before  the  blossoms  of  most  of  our  com¬ 
mon  fruits  can  be  fertilized,  pollen  must 
be  borne  to  them  by  insects.  The  honey 
bee,  because  of  its  abundance  and 
because  of  its  flower  visiting  habits  is  the 
chief  pollinating  agency.  When  honey 
bees  are  not  present  settings  of  fruit  are 
small.  Fruit  growers  often  pay  bee¬ 
keepers  to  fetch  bees  to  their  orchards. 

This  stupendous  function  of  the  honey 
bees  in  pollination,  despite  its  infinitely 
greater  economic  value,  is  but  incidental 
to  the  gathering  of  their  food.  The 
honey  crop  of  the  United  States  is  some¬ 
where  between  two  and  three  pounds  per 
capita,  a  wholly  inadequate  supply  once 
the  public  learns  of  the  wonderful  food 
value  of  this,  Nature’s  own  sweet. 

The  sugar  in  floral  nectar  is  sucrose  or 
cane  sugar.  Before  being  regurgitated 
and  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  comb 
there  is  added  to  it  from  the  bee’s  body  a 
substance  called  invertase  which  changes 
the  cane  sugar  to  invert  sugar.  This  fact 
affords  to  honey  its  place  of  preeminence 
as  a  health  food  for  invert  sugar  is  vir¬ 
tually  predigested  and  thus  honey  may 
be  eaten  with  safety  by  infant  or  aged, 
b.v  the  gastronomieallv  sound  or  the 
dyspeptic. 


a  fine  texture  that  would  please  the  most 
exacting  epicure. 

Besides  its  extensive  use  in  cold  and 
sore  throat  mixtures  and  emollients, 
honey  has  another  important  medicinal 
value.  I  refer  to  its  laxative  property. 
Two  cases  of  chronic  constipation  have 
come  to  my  personal  attention.  One 
was  an  infant.  The  mother  changed  the 
sugar  in  the  milk  to  honey  and  the  trouble 
stopped.  The  other  was  the  case  of  a 
grown  woman.  She  started  to  eat  honey 
by  spreading  it  on  her  last  piece  of  toast 
at  breakfast  every  morning  (an  excellent 
way  to  get  acquainted  with  honey  by  the 
way)  and  ever  since  she  has  been  cured. 
The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  is: 
Eat  honey — don’t  be  a  pill  taker. 


There  are  other  things  of  uncommon 
interest  about  honey.  It  will  keep  in¬ 
definitely,  covered  or  uncovered.  These 
keeping  qualities  indicate  that  molds, 
bacteria  and  the  like  won’t  grow  in  honey, 
This  indication  was  given  conclusive 
proof  when  recently  at  the  Colorado 
State  Experiment  Station  powerful  bac¬ 
teria  that  produce  serious  human  diseases 
were  inoculated  into  honey  and  in  forty- 
eight  hours  they  were  all  found  to  be  dead. 

To  many,  honey  is  known  only  as  an 
occasional  spread  for  hot  biscuit  or  griddle 
cakes,  but  there  are  many  other  appetiz¬ 
ing  ways  to  use  it.  Since  the  next  time 
you  eat  a  grapefruit  I  am  sure  you  will 
think  of  the  honey  bees,  I  think  it  only 
fitting  that  I  should  tell  you  that  grape¬ 
fruit  fixed  the  night  before  the  morning 
after  and  sweetened  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  extracted  honey  instead  of  granulated 
sugar,  is  grapefruit  at  its  best.  Try  honey 
instead  of  sugar  with  sliced  bananas  and 
try  sweetening  cocoa  with  honey.  You'll 
relish  the  flavor.  Ice  cream  with  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  a  delicately  flavored  honey  poured 
over  it  might  well  be  called  ambrosia  de 


Besides  its  deliciousness  and  the  out-  luxe,  fit  for  the  gods.  Housewives  will  be 
standing  fact  of  its  availability  for  imme-  glad  to  know  that  a  few  drops  of  honey 
diate  assimilation,  honey  has  other  things  added  to  whipping  cream  that  won’t 
to  recommend  it  to  those  who  would 


eat  well.  In  these  days  of  “'pure”  and 
“ refined ”  foods  much  of  our  food  is 
deprived  of  its  mineral  content.  Granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  typical  of  these  pure  foods 
and  honey’s  greatest  competitor,  con¬ 
sumed  at  the  rate  of  over  one  hundred 
pounds  per  capita  in  the  United  States 
every  year,  has  had  its  mineral  matter 
entirely  refined  out  of  it.  Honey  on  the 
other  hand  contains  all  of  the  mineral 


whip  will  have  the  desired  effect.  The  list 
is  almost  endless..  To  any  one  who  wishes 
it,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  from  the 
college  free  of  charge,  a  bulletin  entitled 
“Honey  and  Its  Uses  in  the  Home.’’ 

Recently  it  has  been  found  that  equal 
proportions,  by  volume,  of  a  boiled  solu¬ 
tion  of  extracted  honey  and  water  is  an 
excellent  anti-freezing  mixture  for  auto¬ 
mobile  radiators.  Provided  there  are  no 
leaks  this  mixture  will  last  all  winter,  all 
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elements  required  by  the  human  body,  that  it  being  necessary  to  do  is  to  keep 
notably  iron,  so  essential  for  the  red  the  radiator  well  filled  by  the  occasional 
blood  corpuscles,  and  calcium  and  phos-  addition  of  water.  Before  using  this 
phorus  needed  respectively  for  bone  and  mixture  one  must  take  the  precaution  of 
brain.  making  sure  all  the  connections  in  the 

There  are  two  popular  misconceptions  cooling  system  are  tight.  This  mixture 
about  honey.  One  is  that  much  of  this  freezes  into  a  slushy  ice  at  one  degree 
commodity  on  the  market  is  adulterated,  above  zero  F.  remaining  soft  even  at 
This  is  not  the  case  because  it  is  not  thirty  degrees  below.  There  is  absolutely 
profitable  to  feed  bees  sugar  syrup  and  no  danger  of  damaging  the  radiator. 
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Who  Will  Last  in  the  Poultry  Business? 

>-  «**»-*  „  » 

Answer — The  Man  Who  Puts  His  Business  on  a  Quality  Basis 


PUTTING  a  higher  quality  of  poultry  and 
eggs  on  the  market  is  the  best  way  to 
assure  a  margin  of  profit  in  the  poultry 
account  and  to  keep  the  hen  as  a  con¬ 
sistent  money-maker. 

Production  of  poultry  and  poultry  products  has 
expanded  tremendously  in  the  last  few  years. 
Attractive  prices  for  eggs  and  poultry  compared 
with  other  farm  products  and  with  feed  costs  are 
the  reason.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  there  were  428,000,000  chickens  on 
farms  on  January  1,  1923,  or  23  per  cent,  more 
than  on  the  same  date  in  1919.  Production  of 
eggs  in  1922  was  estimated  at  1,962,356,000 
dozens  and  the  number  of  chickens  raised  at 
543,000,000.  Production  for  1923 
has  not  been  estimated  as  yet,  but 
it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
a  record  year  in  the  poultry  yards. 

And  1924  bids  fair  to  break  the 
record  again. 

Consumption  of  poultry  and 
eggs  was  never  greater.  Wages 
are  high.  Nearly  every  man  who 
wants  a  job  has  one,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  eggs  and  poultry  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  Consumptive  demand, 
howiever,  has  not  made  quite  the 
strides  recorded  on  the  production 
end.  Lower  prices  have  been 
necessary  to  absorb  the  progres¬ 
sive  increase  in  production.  With 
prospects  of  a  further  increase  in 
output  this  year,  prices  will  prob¬ 
ably  average  lower  than  in  1923, 
while  feed  costs,  if  they  show  any 
important  change,  promise  to  be 
higher.  This  means  a  smaller 
margin  of  profit  for  the  poultryman. 

The  market  for  high  quality 
poultry  products  is  not  surfeited, 
however.  Poultrymen  who  step 
out  of  the  common  class  and  sell 
quality  poultry  and  eggs  have  the  best  chance  of 
continued  profits  even  though  the  general  trend 
of  prices  is  lower.  It  is  always  easier  to  sell  a 
fancy  article  of  food  at  a  good  price  than  to  sell 
an  ordinary  product,  and  the  principle  applies 
with  special  force  to  poultry  and  eggs. 

Essential  to  Know  Market  Demands 

Knowledge  of  market  requirements,  which  are 
only  a  mirror  reflecting  consumers’  demands,  is 
essential  to  the  producer  who  would  market 
poultry  and  eggs  which  will  sell  at  top  prices. 
The  consumer  is  more  willing  to  pay  the  full  cost 
of  production  for  an  article  he  wants  than  for 
one  which  does  not  appeal  to  him.  These  .re¬ 
quirements  are  exacting  but  by  no  means  im¬ 
possible  to  attain. 

{  The  premium  on  fresh  gathered  extras  at  New 
York  City  during  1923  over  fresh  gathered  seconds 
was  substantial,  as  is  shown  by  the  accompanying 
chart.  During  March,  April  and  May,  when 
practically  all  eggs  are  good  eggs,  the  prices  were 
in  about  the  same  notch.  In  August,  however, 
the  spread  began  to  widen  primarily  through  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  extras  until  early  in  November, 
when  prices  on  the  higher  grade  eggs  were  261-2 
cents  per  dozen  more  than  on  the  lower  grade. 


By  MARILLA  ADAMS 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  costs  a  little  more  and 
requires  a  little  more  effort  to  market  a  high 
quality  egg,  the  gain  in  price  for  those  who  ob¬ 
tain  the  full  market  value  of  their  product  is  an 
ample  return  for  the  additional  expense  and  labor. 

The  methods  generally  practiced  on  the  aver¬ 
age  farm  to-day  are  not  conducive  to  obtaining 
the  highest  prices  possible  for  eggs.  Too  many 
farm  flocks  are  a  mixture  of  two  or  three  breeds. 
The  eggs  as  marketed  may  be  either  brown,  white 
or  speckled,  large  or  small,  dirty  or  clean,  fresh 
gathered  or'  they  may  have  been  held  until  de¬ 
terioration  has  set  in.  For  years  the  lay  of  these 


flocks  has  been  taken  to  towm  at  infrequent  in¬ 
tervals,  to  be  exchanged  at  the  country  store  for 
groceries  and  gingham.  The  small  town  grocer 
has  been  the  judge  of  what  those  eggs  were  worth. 
And  he  has  not  been  a  dispassionate  judge. 

Knowledge  of  an  increased  reward  from  market¬ 
ing  a  better  product  is  gradually  spreading. 
More  and  more  producers  are  marketing  infertile 
eggs,  of  a  uniform  color,  either  white  or  brown, 
gathering  them  more  frequently,  especially  in 
warm  weather,  and  marketing  them  at  least 
twice  a  week  after  sorting  out  small,  dirty,  mis¬ 
shapen  eggs  to  be  used  at  home.  They  realize 
that  high  grade  eggs  mixed  in  with  poor  eggs  do 
not  raise  the  value  of  the  lot  but  that  the  low 
grades  drag  down  the  value  of  the  others.  * 

Obstacles  That  Face  the  Producer 

The  custom  of  buying  all  eggs,  good  or  bad,  at 
a  flat  price,  in  vogue  among  most  country  dealers 
is  a  great  obstacle  to  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  eggs  marketed,  since  the  discriminations  miade 
by  the  consumer  are  not  reflected  in  the  prices 
received  by  the  producer.  When  dealers  refuse 
to  make  distinctions,  various  methods  of  getting 
quality  prices  for  a  quality  product  are  used  by 
producers.  If  located  near  a  town  of  good  size 


a  trade  direct  with  consumers  may  be  worked  up. 
If  a  local  market  is  not  possible,  case  lots  may  be 
shipped  to  the  large  cities,  by  express.  Best  of 
all  is  the  formation  of  local  cooperative  marketing 
associations.  These  can  grade,  candle  and  process 
the  eggs  brought  in  by  farmers,  and  make  returns 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  prices  received  at 
the  large  distributing  markets,  so  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  have  an  incentive  to  bring  in  high  grade 
eggs.  The  best  examples  are  the  organizations 
of  producers  located  in  the  Petaluma  Valley  in 
California  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  producers. 
The  bulk  of  the  output  of  both  of  these  J  or¬ 
ganizations  is  sold  at  flattering  prices  on  the 
New  York  market. 

Another  element  in.  the  market¬ 
ing  problem  is  the  lack  of  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  grades  of  eggs  in 
different  cities.  The  egg  that 
would  grade  as  a  fresh  gathered 
extra  on  one  market  might  only 
grade  as  a  fresh  gathered  first  in 
another.  This,  multiplicity  of 
standards  makes  it  difficult  for 
producers  to  know  just  how’  their 
eggs  will  grade  on  the  wholesale 
market  or  at  what  price  they  are 
likely  to  sell.  They  must  take 
the  word  of  the  local  buyer  as  to 
market  values  for  their  product. 

For  the  past  five  years  some 
members  of  the  egg  trade  have 
talked  of  national  standardized 
grades.  Real  steps  toward  that 
end  were  taken  at  a  meeting  called 
by  the  National  Poultry,  Butter 
and  Egg  Association  at  Chicago, 
January  21.  Representatives  of 
packers,  produce  exchanges,  farm 
organizations  and  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  met  with  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  government  in  establishing  uni¬ 
form  standards,  classes  and  grades  for  eggs. 
Standards  easily  understood  by  the  producer  and 
applicable  to  the  wholesale  trade  were  advocated. 
Universally  accepted  standardized  egg  grades, 
coupled  with  adequate  inspection  service  which 
the  Government  can  supply  at  leading  centers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  would  vastly  increase 
the  ease  of  merchandizing  eggs  by  permitting 
dealings  in  goods  variously  located  for  delivery 
at  any  point  desired  by  the  buyer. 

American  Housewife  a  Discriminating  Buyer 

The  consumer  is  no  less  discriminating  in  the 
purchase  of  poultry  than  in  buying  eggs.  The 
American  housewife,  in  fact,  is  a  Shylock  wrhen 
she  buys  poultry.  She  is  ruthless  in  demanding 
the  extra  pound  of  flesh.  Experience  has  taught 
her  that  it  is  more  economical  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  well  fattened  birds,  a  large  part  of  which  is 
good  table  meat,  than  lower  prices  for  birds  which 
are  bony  and  thin.  So  she  demands  heavy  fowls. 

The  farmer  who  takes  thin,  underfleshed  poul¬ 
try  to  market  is  beating  himself  every  time  he 
does  it,  provided  that  he  is  paid  according  to 
{Continued,  on  page  261 ) 
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How  quality  pays  in  the  poultry  and  egg  markets.  Egg  prices  shown  on  the  chart  above 
were  the  prices  paid  at  New  York  during  1923  for  fresh  gathered  firsts  which  is  the  highest 
grade  of  fresh  eggs  and  for  fresh  seconds.  Poultry  prices  were  those  paid  on  the  same 
market  for  heavy,  fresh  killed,  milk  fed  fowls  or  hens  weighing  five  pounds  or  over 

and  for  light  fowls  weighing  three  pounds. 
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Copy  of  Open  Letter  to  Governor 
Smith 

VERY  farmer  will  be  intensely  interested  in 
the  letter  from  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith 
printed  on  the  opposite  page.  You  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Governor’s  plans  for  better  State 
Government  and  you  will  be  especially  interested 
in  the  fact  that  the  American  Agriculturist 
tax-reduction  program  for  farmers  is  receiving 
consideration  by  the  highest  officers  in  our  State 
Government. 

A  copy  of  our  reply  to  Governor  Smith’s  letter 
follows : 

Hon.  Alfred  E.  Smith, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Executive  Chamber, 

Albany,  New  York. 

My  dear  Governor  Smith: 

We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  letter  enclosing  copy  of  open  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  Adelbert  Hall,  of  Hannibal, 
New  York,  who  is  one  of  our  subscribers. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  comply  with  your 
request  to  publish  your  open  letter  to  Mr. 
Hall  in  American  Agriculturist  and  are 
doing  so  in  our  issue  of  March  8th. 

The  petition,  a  signed  copy  of  which  you 
received  from  Mr.  Hall,  is  being  published 
in  American  Agriculturist  to  give  farm 
people  the  opportunity  to  express  them¬ 
selves  on  this  great  problem  of  better,  simpler 
and  cheaper  government.  Because  farm 
people  are  so  busy  trying  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  and  because  they  are  comparatively 
poorly  organized,  they  have  little  opportunity 
to  register  their  needs  and  their  problems 
with  men  in  high  places  whose  business  it  is 
to  direct  and  administer  the  powers  of 
government.  The  result  is  that  government 
officials  hear  more  frequently  and  more 
emphatically  from  other  classes  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  as  a  natural  result,  pay  too  little 
attention  to  farm  problems  which  are  also 
the  problems  of  the  whole  country  because  all 
of  us  must  eat  and  use  the  products  of  the 
farm. 

We  believe  that  your  tax-reduction  pro¬ 
gram  is  an  instance  in  point.  It  may  help 


city  taxpayers.  It  will  not  help  farmers. 
We  believe  that  you  are  perfectly  sincere  in 
feeling  that  you  are  doing  much  to  relieve 
the  people’s  burdens  by  advocating  the 
reduction  of  income  taxes  and  consolidation 
of  State  departments  and  bureaus.  But  few 
farmers  have  taxable  income,  and  farmers 
are  in  dire  need  of  tax  relief. 

Farmers  are  the  holders  of  large  amounts  of 
real  estate,  in  the  form  of  land  and  buildings. 
Often  these  holdings  are  heavily  mortgaged. 
As  you  know,  none  of  them,  at  the  present 
time  particularly,  are  paying  anywhere  near 
fair  returns  on  interest  and  investment,  nor 
for  the  labor  of  working  them.  Yet  under  our 
present  system  of  direct  State  property  tax 
all  of  them  have  to  bear  this  heavy  unfair 
tax  burden  just  the  same,  and  this  burden  is 
constantly  and  rapidly  increasing.  We  are 
sure  that  you  would  be  interested  in  looking 
over  some  of  the  many  letters  and  petitions 
which  are  coming  into  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  editorial  office  at  the  present  time 
from  all  over  the  State  asking  almost  piteous¬ 
ly  that  something  be  done  to  relieve  the 
farmer’s  great  tax  burden  so  that  he  can  stay 
on  the  farm  and  keep  his  young  people 
there,  and  continue  to  raise  food. 

The  problem  is  not  only  one  of  the  State 
government,  but  of  every  county,  town  and 
municipality.  In  fact,  some  of  our  worst 
situations  of  government  inefficiency  and 
high  cost  are  in  the  local  administration  of 
affairs  nearest  to  the  people.  While  we 
knew  that  these  unfair  conditions  existed, 
we  have  been  tremendously  surprised  and 
impressed  with  the  intensity  and  unanimity 
of  farm  opinion  in  regard  to  extravagant 
government  and  high  taxes.  One  farmer  told 
us  a  few  days  ago  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  rent  his  farm  of  one  hundred  acres 
for  the  coming  season  for  $100  cash  rent,  and 
yet  last  year  his  taxes  were  over  $60.  Letter 
after  letter  tells  a  similar  story. 

Because  farmers  are  by  nature  individual 
workers  and  thinkers,  they  are  slow  to  get 
together  and  to  agree  on  important  issues,  but 
there  is  now  every  indication  that  never 
before,  at  least  in  a  quarter  century,  have 
farm  people  almost  to  the  last  individual, 
been  so  aroused,  determined  and  united  over 
any  problem  as  they  are  now  on  this  matter 
of  lower  farm  taxes  and  simpler,  cheaper 
government,  all  the  way  from  the  nation 
to  the  school  district.  Out  of  literally  thou¬ 
sands  of  letters  received  by  us  from  farmers 
within  the  last  few  days  there  has  not  been  a 
single  dissenting  voice. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  selfishness  on  their 
part,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  justice, 
the  settlement  of  which  will  go  a  long  ways 
to  determine  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the 
whole  State  and  nation. 

In  the  name  of  these  farmers,  therefore, 
we  are  taking  the  liberty  of  bringing  these 
facts  to  your  attention,  believing  that  in 
your  sincere  desire  to  serve  the  whole  State, 
you  will  give  them  careful  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours, 

American  Agriculturist. 

Do  Away  With  Daylight  Saving 

BILL  has  just  been  introduced  by  Assembly- 
man  Smith  of  Orange  County  in  the  New 
York  State  Assembly,  and  by  Senator  Bouten  in 
the  Senate,  repealing  the  State  law  giving  cities 
and  villages  the  right  to  pass  ordinances  for  day¬ 
light  saving  time.  Should  this  bill  pass,  the 
daylight  saving  nuisance  in  New  York  State 
would  be  at  an  end. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  farm  people  are 
unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  daylight  saving, 
and  their  opposition  is  based  upon  sound  economic 
facts.  It  is  not  a  question  with  them  of  more  or 
less  pleasure,  but  an  actual  matter  affecting  the 
production  of  food  products.  There  is  probably 
not  much  likelihood  that  this  bill  can  be  passed 
because  of  the  active  opposition  of  people  in  the 
cities.  There  are  thousands  of  city  people  who 
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are  opposed  to  daylight  saving  but  those  who  arc 
for  it  are  much  more  active. 

However,  there  is  some  chance  to  pass  the  bill 
and  this  chance  could  be  greatly  increased  if  ® 
farmers  would  write  or  telegraph  their  legislators 
immediately,  particularly  their  Senators,  asking 
for  support  of  the  bill  repealing  daylight  saving. 


The  Courage  of  Their  Convictions 

Assemblyman  j.  Arthur  brooks  of 

L  Madison  County  and  Fred  L.  Porter  of 
Essex  County,  together  with  several  others  have 
not  hesitated  from  their  first  study  of  the  Rural 
School  Bill  now  in  the  New  York  State  Legislature, 
to  state  their  belief  in  its  principles  and  their  de¬ 
sire  to  support  it.  Because  of  this,  efforts  have 
been  made  by  opponents  of  the  bill  to  discredit 
these  Assemblymen  among  the  people  in  their 
home  counties. 

These  men  are  friendly  to  the  bill  because  they 
understand  it  and  know  what  it  will  do  for  their 
people,  and  because  they  have  the  facts  they  are 
able  to  very  quickly  justify  their  attitude  with 
most  of  their  own  people.  For  instance,  Assembly- 
man  Porter  showed  that  in  his  county  of  Essex, 
the  School  Bill  would  bring  $130,000  more  public 
money;  and  Mr.  Brooks  has  obtained  final  figures 
for  all  the  towns  in  Madison  County,  which  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  county  would  get  $142,383.05 
more  public  money  under  the  new  School  Bill  than 
it  does  now.  This  would  mean  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  school  districts  would  have  then- 
taxes  reduced. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  where  does  this 
extra  public  money  come  from?  The  answer  is 
that  under  our  present  tax  system  the  cities  pay 
over  88  per  cent,  of  all  State  taxes.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  tax  burden  is  higher  in  the  cities 
than  in  the  country,  but  it  does  mean  that  the 
cities  contain  mcfce  taxable  property  and  incomes. 

We  believe  that  an  Assemblyman  or  representa¬ 
tive  should  represent  his  people.  We  believe  also 
that  it  is  a  duty  of  a  representative  to  study  new 
suggestions  and  to  furnish  his  constituents  with 
the  results  of  this  study,  and  his  recommenda¬ 
tions.  These  Assemblymen  have  not  hesitated  to 
do  this,  in  spite  of  the  misunderstanding  that  has 
existed  about  this  bill,  and  in  spite  of  what  their 
attitude  might  do  to  them  politically.  They  have 
put  statesmanship  and  service  before  politics, 
and  in  the  end  they  will  have  the  very  highest 
respect  of  all  who  know  them,  because  they  stood 
squarely  for  what  they  thought  was  right. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

MR.  A.  L.  MILKS,  director  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  from  Cat¬ 
taraugus  County,  tells  a  good  joke  which  happened 
recently  to  him  while  speaking  at  a  dairy  meeting 
in  Oneida  County. 

His  subject  for  discussion  was  “The  Milk 
Situation.”  In  the  audience  was  a  farmer  who 
somehow  had  managed  to  save  something  from 
the  last  milk  check  to  buy  enough  bootleg  booze 
to  get  very  happy  on  it. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Milks  was  well  started,  the 
drunk  began  interrupting  him. 

“M-m-mishter  sh-peaker!  M-mishter  sh- 
peaker!” 

“Don’t  pay  any  attention  to  him,”  said  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Milks  in  an  under¬ 
tone,  “the  man  is  drunk.  Go  right  on  with  your 
talk.” 

So  Mr.  Milks  tried  to  go  on.  But  every  few 
minutes  the  drunk  scrambled  uncertainly  to  his 
eet  and  clamored  to  be  heard. 

“M-m-mishter  sh-peaker!  M-m-mishter  sh- 
peaker!” 

Finally  in  desperation,  the  speaker  stopped  and 
said:  “Well,  what  is  it?” 

“C-c-an — I — ask — a  q-q-quesshun?” 
“Certainly,”  said  Mr.  Milks.  “What  is  it?” 

“  W-w-what  d-do  you  th-ink  ’bout  m-milk 
situ-a-shun  anyway?” 


He  is  happiest,  be  he  king  or  peasant,  who  finds 
peace  in  his  home, — Goethe. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  8,  1924 

Gov.  Smith  Answers  A.  A.  Tax  Petition 

Replies  To  Farm  Tax  Reduction  Demands  Sent  In  By  Our  Subscribers 


American  Agriculturist 
461  Fourth  Avenqe 
New  York  City 

Gentlemen: 

There  has  been  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of 
a  petition  appearing  in  your  paper  entitled 
'‘Chance  for  Effective  Action.”  The  copy  which 
was  sent  me  was  signed  by  Mr.  Adelbert  Hall 
of  Hannibal,  New  York,  and  I  have  addressed 
the  enclosed  reply  to  Mr.  Hall.  This  reply  is  in 
the  form  of  an  open  letter  and  I  am  giving  pub¬ 
licity  to  it  in  the  daily  press  and  the  agricultural 
papers  of  the  State.  I  trust  that  you  will  give 
this  reply  the  same  prominence  that  you  have 
given  to  your  petition. 

Appreciating  your  cooperation,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  ALFRED  E.  SMITH. 
Executive  Chamber 
Albany,  New  York. 

Mr.  Adelbert  Hall, 

R.  D.  1, 

Hannibal,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  communication  signed  by 
you  and  what  appears  to  be  three  members  of 
your  family,  consisting  of  a  petition  appearing 
in  the  American  Agriculturist  and 
which  is  addressed  as  a  petition  to 
“The  Governor,  the  Legislature,  and 
to  every  other  public  official  in  State, 

County  and  Town  Government  in 
the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey.” 

As  Governor  of  New  York  State,  and 
one  of  the  officials  addressed,  I  desire 
to  place  before  you  and,  through  the 
public  press,  before  others  who  may 
sign  such  petitions  certain  facts  which 
being  unknown  to  you  may  therefore 
have  caused  you  to  sign  this  petition 
which  I  must  interpret  as  your  own 
expression. 

I  wish  to  take  up  especially  those 
sections  of  the  petition  and  resolution 
which  deal  with  the  underlying  causes 
of  high  taxation  and  which  after  all 
are  equal,  if  not  greater  in  importance, 
than  the  method  by  which  taxation  is 
imposed.  If  we  can  make  sufficient 
impression  on  the,  causes  for  high 
taxes,  all  methods  of  taxation  will  feel 
the  downward  pressure. 

Your  resolution  says: 

“WHEREAS,  fourth,  our  national.  State  and 
local  governments  have  made  little  real 
progress  in  cutting  out  unnecessary  offi¬ 
cers,  government  departments  and  ap¬ 
propriation  bills  since  the  end  of  the  World 
War,  therefore  be  it  hereby 
‘RESOLVED:— First,  that  we,  the  under¬ 
signed,  are  unalterably  OPPOSED  TO 
THE  EXTENSION  AT  PRESENT  OF 
ALL  NATIONAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTAL  ACTIVITIES. 

Second,  that  all  of  our  national  and  local 
officers  should  give  immediate  attention  to 
THE  GRAVE  NECESSITY  OF  LARGE 
REDUCTIONS  IN  ALL  GOVERNMENT 
EXPENDITURES,  to  the  reduction  of 
government  personnel,  to  combining  and 
simplifying  government  departments  and 
activities,  to  the  need  of  short  legislative 
sessions,  to  smaller  expense  accounts  for 
public  officials,  to  passing  fewer  laws,  and  in 
short,  to  the  necessity  for  practicing  the 
same  economy  in  public  affairs  that  farmers 
are  constantly  obliged  to  practice  in  the 
production  of  the  necessities  of  life. 


Third,  that  we  as  farmers  are  not  interested  in  credit 
or  any  other  unsound  farm  relief  legislation,  BUT  IN 
TAX  REDUCTION.” 

On  these  points,  I  not  only  agree  with  you  thor¬ 
oughly,  but  since  I  was  first  elected  Governor  in 
1918,  I  have  made  every  endeavor  to  secure  those 
basic  reforms  in  government  which  will  cut  out 
those  same  “unnecessary  officer^  and  government 
departments”  and  thus  reduce  the  appropriation 
bills  about  which  you  complain. 

Are  you  familiar  with  my  program  for  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the ‘State  Government?  It  provides 
for  a  reduction  of  the  187  miscellaneous  boards, 
commissions  and  other  agencies  of  the  government, 
to  twenty  departments,  each  headed  by  a  com¬ 
missioner  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  it  also 
provides  for  the  short  ballot.  To  complete  such  a 
program,  it  is  necessary  also  to  establish  an  execu¬ 
tive  budget  which  will  place  responsibility  for 
government  expenditures  squarely  where  it  be¬ 
longs,  on  the  Executive  of  the  State,  the  Governor. 
This  will  in  itself  do  away  with  the  many  evils 
now  inherent  in  our  present  system  of  making 
appropriations  which  is  now  so  confused  and 
irresponsible  that  no  executive  responsibility  is 
possible. .  The  present  system  which  is  by  legis¬ 
lative  initiative  and  without  regard  to  what  the 
Governor  may  or  may  not  consider  adequate, 
keeps  the  way  open  for  log-rolling,  extravagance, 
waste  and  inefficiency.  The  executive  budget 
proposes  that  the  Governor  shall  submit  to  the 
Legislature  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  a  budget 
outlining  the  possible  income  of  the  State,  the 


estimated  revenues  and  beside  it,  the  requirements 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  government.  Upon 
request  of  either  house  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Governor  must  appear  before  it  and  explain  the 
budget.  The  Legislature  may  strike  out  any  item 
from  the  budget  or  may  reduce  any  item  in  it, 
but  the  Legislature  is  prohibited  from  adding  any 
item.  After  provision  is  made  for  the  support  of 
government  by  this  main  appropriation  bill,  the 
Legislature  may  make  any  other  appropriations 
it  sees  fit,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Governor  as 
now  provided  in  the  Constitution. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  term  of  the  Governor 
should  be  lengthened  from  two  to  four  years  in 
order  that  he  may  accomplish  what  he  initiates 
and  be  in  office  long  enough  to  understand  his  job. 

.  Pending  these  reforms  which  require  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  to  accomplish,  some  progress 
can  be  made  by  legislation  which  will  abolish 
some  unnecessary  activities  of  the  State  and 
consolidate  others,  thus  wiping  out  duplication 
and  waste. 

Do  you  know  the  history  of  these  reforms  in 
this  State?  In  1920,  I  presented  this  program  to 
the  Legislature  and  it  passed  for  the  first  time. 
In  1921,  while  I  was  not  Governor,  it  failed 
to  pass  the  second  time  because  of  Republican 
opposition  and  therefore  was  lost.  In  1922, 

I  made  this  program  an  issue  in  my  campaign 
for  the  governorship,  and  in  1923,  I  again  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  the  Legislature.  Again  they  passed 
the  consolidation  and  short  ballot  amend¬ 
ments  but  up  to  this  date,  the  Republican 
Assembly  has  refused  to  permit  the 
people  of  the  State  to  vote  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  an  executive  budget  or  the 
four-year  term  for  the  Governor. 
Some  progress  is  being  made  in  consoli¬ 
dation  by  statute  and  wherever  it  has 
been  put  into  effect,  it  has  resulted  in 
immediate  1  economies.  Since  this 
method  has  already  resulted  in  “large 
reductions  in  all  government  expendi¬ 
tures,”  such  as  your  resolution  desires, 
and  in  “the  reduction  of  government 
personnel”  and  will  undoubtedly  con-  , 
tribute  to  “combining  and  simplifying 
government  departments  and  activi¬ 
ties,  to  the  need  of  short  legislative 
sessions,  to  smaller,  expense  accounts 
for  public  officials,  to  passing  fewer 
laws,  and  in  short,  to  the  necessity  for 
practicing  the  same  economy  in  public 
affairs  that  farmers  are  constantly 
obliged  to  practice  in  the  production 
of  the  necessities  of  life,”  do  you  not 
believe  that  you  should  exercise  every 
effort  to  influence  your  representative 
in  the  Assembly  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly  to  carry  out  these  funda¬ 
mental  reforms  which  will  result  in  re¬ 
duction  of  taxes  by  urging  them  to  vote 
for  the  executive  budget  and  further 
consolidations  of  State  government. 

I  have  asked  the  Legislature  to 
scrutinize  carefully  every  appropria¬ 
tion  so  that  we  may  administer  the 
government  with  the  utmost  economy 
and  if  this  is  accomplished,  it  may  be 
possible  to  secure  reductions  in  taxa¬ 
tion  in  addition  to  those  already  pro¬ 
posed,  which  will  rejoice  no  one  more 
than  myself,  since  I  realize  thoroughly 
that  the  farmer  and  every  other  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  carries  the  real  burden. 

I  hope  to  have  enlisted  your  CO' 
operation  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
government  by  explaining  to  you  the 
causes  pf  its  high  cost  and  the  real 
way  to  control  them,  and  that  you 
will  address  the  Speaker  and  your 
Assemblyman  urging  them  to  vote 
for  these  measures. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Alfred  E.  Smith. 


,  If  you  believe  in  tax  reduction  sign  the  'petition  below,  get  your  neighbor 
to  sign  it,  and  send  it  IMMEDIATELY  to  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


TO  THE  GOVERNOR,  THE  LEGISLATURE,  AND  TO  EVERY 
OTHER  PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  IN  STATE,  COUNTY  AND  TOWN 
GOVERNMENT  IN  NEW  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW 
JERSEY. 

WHEREAS,  first,' taxation  has  increased  in  this  nation  more  thanfour  times 
since  1913,  and  in  our  State  and  local  governments  more  than  three  and  a  half 
times,  and 

WHEREAS,  second,  this  burden  of  taxation,  particularly  for  State  and  local 
governments,  falls  heaviest  and  directly  on  farmers  and  farm  property,  amounting 
to  16.6%  of  the  farmer’s  income  in  1922,  stopping  agricultural  prosperity  and 
fast  becoming  absolutely  insupportable,  and 

WHEREAS,  third,  the  general  basis  of  taxation  is  INCOME  and  not  PROPERTY 
and 

-  fj 

WHEREAS,  fourth,  our  national,  State  and  local  governments  have  made  little 
real  progress  in  cutting  out  unnecessary  officers,  government  departments  and 
appropriation  bills  since  the  end  of  the  World  War,  therefore  be  it  hereby 

RESOLVED:  First,  that  we,  the  undersigned,  are  unalterably  OPPOSED  TO 
THE  EXTENSION  AT  PRESENT  OF  ALL  NATIONAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  ACTIVITIES. 

Second,  that  all  of  our  national  and  local  officers  should  give  immediate  at¬ 
tention  to  THE  GRAVE  NECESSITY  OF  LARGE  REDUCTIONS  IN  ALL  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  EXPENDITURES,  to  the  reduction  of  government  personnel,  :o  com¬ 
bining  and  simplifying  government  departments  and  activities,  to  the  need  of 
short  legislative  sessions,  to  smaller  expense  accounts  for  public  officials,  to 
passing  fewer  laws,  and  in  short,  to  the  necessity  for  practicing  the  same  economy 
in  public  affairs  that  farmers  are  constantly  obliged  to  practice  in  the  production 
of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Third,  that  we  as  farmers  are  not  interested  in  credit  or  any  other  unsound 
farm  rejief  legislation,  BUT  IN  TAX  REDUCTION. 

Fourth,  that  taxation,  both  State  and  national,  be  maintained  on-all  luxuries* 
as  for  example,  chewing  gum,  tobacco,  motion  pictures,  etc. 

Fifth,  that  tax  reduction  be  made  TO  ABOLISH  DIRECT  PROPERTY  TAX. 
A  REDUCTION  OF  INCOME  TAXES  IS  NOT  SATISFACTORY.  The  farmer’s 
►  income  is  from  his  property  holdings  and  therefore  his  assessed  valuation,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  paper,  is  high.--  The  reduction  of  income  taxes,  while  government 
expenditures  are  still  so  high,  will  inevitably  result  in  greater  taxes  on  property, 
ohiefly  FARM  REAL  ESTATE.  Signed  eventually  by  100,000  farmers. 


Name  (write  plainly) 


Address . 

;  ( Paste  blank  paper  to  this  petition  for  additional  names.) 
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lyrox  beats 

home-mixed  sprays 


TIME  and  labor  were  never  more  valu¬ 
able  than  now.  Besides  being  a  slow, 
time-consuming,  mussy  job,  home-made 
sprays  can’t  compare  with  Pyrox  in  con¬ 
dition,  uniformity  and  reliability. 

Pyrox,  a  smooth,  finely  milled  paste,  is 
a  perfect  blend  of  deadly  poison  and 
powerful  fungicide  that  does  three  things 
at  once :  Kills  leaf-eating  insects  and  re¬ 
pels  flea  beetles  and  leaf  hoppers ;  controls 
disease;  invigorates  plants.  Extra  high 
in  copper.  Ideal  for  home  gardens. 

Pyrox  mixes  easily  with  water,  sprays 
through  finest  nozzles  in  a  fog-like  mist 
that  covers  foliage  thoroughly,  and  when 
dry  sticks  like  paint.  Based  on  25  years’ 
experience  with  sprays.  Jars,  cans,  drums, 
barrels. 


W “SS 
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£/  Bowker’s  ' 


l^it 


You  can  now  buy  all  your  spray  materials  from 
the  complete  Bowker  line. 

Bowker’s  Arsenate  of  Lead — Dry  powdered  and  paste. 
Bowker’s  Calcide — Highgrade  calcium  arsenate ;  quick-acting. 
Bowker’s  Bodo — A  ready-mixed  Bordeaux,  10%  copper. 
Bowker’s  Lime  Sulphur — Concentrated  liquid  and  dry. 
Bowker’s  Dusting  Materials — Sulphur,  Copper,  etc. 
Nicotine  Sulphate. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
49  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


the  powerful  triple-duty  spray 


Kills  bugs — controls  diseases — stimulates  growth 


Bissell  Dual-Purpose  Orchard 

Ai'a’ 

With  trees  to  right,  soil  is  pulled  away  and  with 
trees  to  left,  soil  is  thrown  back.  Returning  on 
same  track  leaves  soil  level  as  with  a  Double 
Action  Harrow — Disconnect  right  section  and 
attach  behind  left  and  you  have  a  regular 
Double  Action  Harrow— A  Real  Dual-Purpose. 

The  Handy  Control  is  equally  efficient  with 
disc  in  either  form.  There  is  a  BiSSELL  for 
every  tillage  need.  Write  for  particulars. 

T.  E.  BISSELL  CO. ,  Ltd. ,  Elora  Ont. ,  Canada  | 

ALBA  MARL 

90%  Lime  Carbonate 

NATURE’S  SOIL  REMEDY 

Cures  Sour  Soils.  Quick  Acting. 

Aids  Fertilization 

Increases  Crop  Yield 

LOW  in  COST 

For  prices  and  details  write  to 

ALBA  MARL  LIME  COMPANY 

Charles  Town,  Jefferson  County,  W.  Va. 

BOLENS  POWER  HOE 

Mower  Tractor  Jr  w-jin 

It  seeds,  it  cultivates  tsx  Spa!*? 

it  mows  the  lawn.  It  fPbjSBsr 

supplies  power  lor  operating 

The  BOLENS  has  a  patented 
arched  axle  for  clearance  and  a 
tool  control  for  accurate  guid-  dgpjrajSSj  i* 

ance  in  close  weeding  and  culti-  f-  Vs-- 
vating.  A  differential  drive  V. 
makes  turning  easy.  All  attachments  have  snap 
hitches  and  are  instantly  interchangeable.  A  boy 
will  run  it  with  delight.  end  for  full  particulars. 

334  PARK  ST.,  GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  PORI  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 

PQ0D  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock 
IjPllr-  •"None  Better— 54  years 
liPliglx’  selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
TSSSrnmmW  others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
gOjllgau  orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata* 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
■|WpL#  your  and  neighbors’ addresses. 
§|§§j§||j^  R>  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford,  lit 

i  ORCHARDS  OF  FRUIT  TREES 

GIVES  THE  SPECIALIST 

DIVERSIFIED  FARMING 

WE  FURNISH  TREES  THAT,  WITH  PROPER  CARE 

GIVE  PROFITABLE  CROPS 

1  Our  frees  are  the  finest  that  can  be  grown.  Peach  trees  from  $60  per  1000 
up  and  all  other  nurser.  stock  at  fair  prices.  Catalogue  and  price  list  tree. 

1  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

HOW  WE  RAISE  200 
BUSHELS  OF  CORN 
TO  THE  ACRE 

Robert  I.  Weiley 

WE  have  been  requested  a  number  of 
times  to  write  our  method  of  raising 
200  bushels  of  new  corn  per  acre.  We 
have  long  and  thoughtfully  considered 
this  subject  and  have  set  down  the  three 
following  rules  in  their  order  of  impor¬ 
tance.  There  must  be;  perfect  seed,  an 
ideal  seed  bed,  an  abundance  of  Plant 
Food. 

In  obtaining  perfect  seed,  we  let  corn 
mature  fully  on  stalk  then  cut,  shock  and 
let  stand  until  fodder  is  perfectly  cured. 
Husk  and  hang  at  once  up  to  dry.  We 
select  only  smut-free,  large-eared,  long¬ 
grained  and  easy-husking  ears.  The 
larger  the  ears  the  better.  My  father  and 
wre  boys  following  him  have  gotten  our 
seed  corn  in  this  way  for  the  last  fifty 
years  and  our  stand  has  been  about  per¬ 
fect  every  season.  Before  planting  time 
in  spring  we  take  down  the  corn,  discard 
all  that  has  not  cured  true  and  plant  the 
rest.  We  need  not  test  because  we  pick 
only  mature  dry  ears  to  put  away  for 
seed. 

Crib  Corn  Not  Good  Seed 

Not  only  is  the  germination  of  our  seed 
100  per  cent,  but  the  vitality  is  also  well 
nigh  perfect.  Our  neighbors  all  about  us 
have  the  same  rich  loam  soil  but  too  often 
they  plant  corn  from  the  crib.  I  would  like 
to  take  you  about  our  corn  fields  and 
show  you  the  result  of  planting  good 
seed  and  crib  corn.  Sometimes  a  field 
beside  ours  must  be  replanted  and  very 
very  often  the  corn  is  backward  and 
produces  a  great  number  of  nubbins  on 
the  stalks  that  survive. 

An  ideal  seed  bed  ranks  second  in  im¬ 
portance  because  we  can  grow  a  good  crop 
of  corn  in  ideally  prepared  soil  with  good 
seed  when  we  would  fail  even  had  we  an 
abundance  of  plant  food  in  soil  slovenly 
gotten  ready.  I 

Our  conception  of  an  ideal  seed  bed  is 
one  that  is  plowed  as  soon  as  possible  in 
spring  so  that  clods,  insects,  bugs  and 
worms  will  be  destroyed  by  the  heavy 
frosts.  Thorough  harrowing  and  com¬ 
pacting  must  follow  plowing,  preferably 
after  rains.  Then  when  the  corn  is 
properly  planted — we  plant  in  rows  three 
feet  apart  with  kernels  16  inches  apart — 
the  weeder-harrow  is  run  over  it  twice 
before  the  corn  is  up.  When  corn  is  out, 
cultivate.  If  harrowing  and  cultivating 
have  followed  showers  the  soil  must  be 
in  the  most  perfect  condition  that  it 
possibly.can  be  gotten  and,  consequently, 
there  will  be  few  weeds  and  the  moisture 
retaining  properties  are  of  the  very 
highest. 

Plant  Food  Needed 

An  abundance  of  plant  food  is  in  the 
soil  when  there  is  enough  lime  and  humus 
or  manure  present  to  insure  a  maximum 
yield.  We  might  raise  300  bushels  of  new 
corn  per  acre  by  plowing  down  clover  and 
applying  a  high-grade,  well-balanced 
fertilizer  but  we  always  prefer  lime  and 
manure  since  lime  is  more  lasting  in  its 
effects. 

The  time  of  applying  the  manure  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world.  The  right 
time  to  apply  it  is  during  the  previous 
summer  and  fall  or  winter  direct  from  the 
stable.  Spread  it  thick.  The  wrong  time 
to  apply  manure,  especially  strawy  stuff, 
is  just  before  planting  time.  Oftener 
than  not  such  manure  plowed  under 
without  giving  the  ground  a  chance  to 
settle  produces  the  most  harmful  effects. 
When  the  summer  is  dry  the  strawy 
manure  takes  to  itself  what  moisture 
there  is  and  the  corn  must  suffer. 

If  you  possess  a  rjch  soil  and  use  fair 
judgment  and  skill  and  are  not  afraid  to 
work,  you,  too,  can  raise  200  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre. 


If  you  want  to  throw  away  money, 
leave  stable  manure  exposed  in  the  barn¬ 
yard.  Three  months  will  slice  $25  from 
|  $100  worth. , 


HERE ARE 
WONDERFUL 
BARGAINS 


^EVERGREENS 


A  whole  catalog  full  of 

them,  48  pages  of  surprises 
low  price  eye  openers.  Bar¬ 
gains  the  like  of  which  you 
have  never  seen.  Fruit 
Trees,  Small  Fruit  Shrubs, 
Plants,  Evergreens,  all 
shown  in  color,  also  land¬ 
scape  suggestions  and  col¬ 
lections  for  beautifying 
your  property.  Shows  now 
a  few  dollars  increases 

Sroperty  values  hundreds  of 
ollars,  explains  my  plan  of 
nursery-direct-to-you. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Itfs  really  a  complete  plant¬ 
ing  guide  worth  money  to 
you  if  you  are  going  to  buy. 
even  if  only  a  few  dollars 
worth.  Don’tbuy  from  any¬ 
one,  anywhere  until  you  get 
this  book. 


iThe  kin 
usefu 

country  1 - —  _ 

ornamental  purposes.  No  tree  gives 
jo  much  for  so  little  cost .  We  have 
all  varieties,  all  sizes,  all  prices.  Ev¬ 
ery  farm  home  should  be  sheltered 
by  an  Evergreen  Windbreak.  Saves 
fuel,  shelters  stock  and  saves  feed. 

Wonderful  Raspberry 
FREE  — 

To  Customers, 

It’s  the  big- 

§est  Rasp- 
er  r  y 
known, 
wonderful 
flavor.  Only 
a  few  of 
these  plants 
availab  e. 

These  will  be 
distributed  Fr 
to  all  customers. 

Write  today  fo  full 
particulars  about 
Raspberry 


berries.  100  for 
„  Black  or  Red  Rasp¬ 

berries,  20  for  $1,  Concord 
■Grapes,  12  for  SI.  12  Black- 
Iberries.  SI.  3  Bridal  Wreaths, 
$1.  SSnowberry,  $1.  6  Indian 
-Currants,  $i. ,  8  Rosebushes, 
Ichoiceof  7  varieties.  $1.  4  as- 
■sorted  Phlox  SI.  20  Gladioli,  SI. 
■Many  other  bargains  in  catalog. 
|  All  of  them  to  show  you  Ferna 
■Quality*  Write  today. 

1  Earl  Ferris  Nursery  Co, 

785  Bridge  St. 

Hampton,  Iowa 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Corn 

Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn,  direct  from 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West 
Branch  Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania, 
Every  field  producing  this  corn  was 
thoroughly  inspected  by  a  disinterested 
committee  of  experts.  Every  bag  is  certified 
and  guaranteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature, 
of  high  quality,  purity  and  germination. 
Ask  your  CountyAgent  about  this  genuine  W est 
Branch  Sweepstakes  Ensilage  Corn.  Write  us 
for  sample,  prices  and  complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
Box  A  Williamsport,  Pa. 


BREED  SILVER  FOXES 

Profits  large.  We  sell  outright 
and  can  ranch  for  year  or  more; 
fully  insured  and  production 
guaranteed.  SPECIAL  small 
monthly  payment  proposition. 

SILVERPLUME  FOXES 

Box  2042  Met.  Bldg.,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


'FRIEND"  SPRAYERS 

GASPORT.  NY 

Catalog  Tree 
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Farmer  gets  93  bushels  of  New 
Victory  Oats  to  the  Acre — 


Results 

Count— 


“Put  in  6  acres  of  your  New  Victory 
Oats  last  year  on  gravelly  soil.  Har¬ 
vested  563  bushels,  an  average  of  93 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  oats  stood  up 
well,  straw  was  heavy,  grew  to  good 
height  and  grain  was  very  plump.  These 
oats  are  better  than  other  varieties  used 
here  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied — Pat¬ 
rick  Gleason,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 
Other  Farmers  say: 

“New  Victory  Oats  better  than  any 
other  used  in  this  section.” 

“New  Victory  Oats  yielded  me  83 
bushels  to  the  acre.” 

“New  Victory  Oats  the  best  we  have 
ever  raised.” 

“New  Victory  Oats  beat  most  other 
varieties  this  year.” 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  complete 
story  and  prices  otf  New  Victory  Oats. 


Free  Sample  Coupon 


GARDNER  SEED  CO. 

39  Spencer  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  free  sample,  literature  and  prices  on 
Empire  Oats.  Am  also  interested  in  □  barley, 
□  millet,  □  corn,  □  potatoes,  □  grass  seed. 

Name . 

Town . State . 

Dept.  A.  High  Grade  Salesmen  Wanted 


American  Agriculturist,  marcn  »,  1924 


B'LLOGG'Sj 

horobred  "A 
HAWBERRV 

PLANTS  I 


^GIVE  BIG  CROPS 
and  BIG  PROFITS 

No  matter  whether  you  grow  Strawberries 
for  home  use  or  for  market— Kellogg“Thoro- 
1  bred”  Plants  grown  the  “Kellogg  Way”  will 
produce  more  berries  and  make  more  money 
for  you  than  anything  else  you  can  grow. 
Many  Kellogg  growers’are  making  from  $500  to  $1200 
cash  profit  per  acre,  while  others  report  a  yield  of  200 
to  300  quarts  from  their  back-yard  Kellogg  gardens 
-and  we  can  prove  it. 

Our  FREE  BOOK  Tells  How 

Thit  wonderful  strawberry  book  is 
r written  by  the  world’s  greatest 
strawberry  expert.  Gives  his 
secrets  for  growing  the  big 
crops  of  fancy  berries  that  won 
him  fame  and  fortune.  Tells 
how  you  can  have  strawberries 
both  summer  and  fall.  Pic¬ 
tures  and  describes  20  of  the 
world’s  greatest  Standard  and 
Everbearing  varieties.  Write  for 
your  copy  NOW.  It’s  FREE.' 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

Box  3111 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Ti 


r 


Take  Advantage 

of  These 


Special  Offers 


SELECTED 

SEEDS 


$1.25  worth  for  $1.00 
$2.50  worth  for  $2.00 
$4.00  worth  for  $3.00 
$7.00  worth  for  $5.00 

In  packets  and  ounces  (Not  in  Bulk).  Wonderful 
values.  66  years  in  business  assures  a  square  deal. 
Write  for  our  illustrated  free  catalog  (No.  424)  today. 


Kendall  &  Whitney,  Portland,  Me.  Est.  1858 


J0V§3. 

Hoffman’s  Seeds  ewi' 

Northern-grown  Red  Clover  the 
hardy  kind.  Our  “Extra” 
brand  averages  99 JA°fo  pure, 
almost  perfect  in  germination. 

Also  Alsike  and  Sweet  Clover,  the 
two-year  kind,  “scarified”  to 
make  germination  easy.  “North- 
u)est”and  genuine'  Grimm”  Alfalfa. 

Write  for  free  Samples  and  Cata¬ 
log  of  Farm  Seeds. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc., Box  60-H, Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


“WE  GROW  EVERYTHING 
UNDER  THE  SUN” 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  write  for  our  BIG  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  and  MONEY  SAVING  PRICES  today  on 
FRUIT,  SHADE,  ORNAMENTAL  and  EVERGREEN  TREES, 
SHRUBBERY,  ROSES  and  PERENNIALS 

East  Rochester  Nurseries  East  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  our 

Book  of  Berries  and  learn  how.  Lots 
of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  in¬ 
formation.  Just  the  kind  you  want. 
38  years  in  the  business.  No  other 
book  like  it.  It’s  free.. Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO., 

170  East  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


frost  proof  cabbage  plants 

£arly  Jersey  Wakefield;  Charlestoi 
pi r?e!c  ,’  Copenhagen  Market;  Succession;  anc 
lonn  A^rlces:  200  for  sl-0°;  500  for  SI. 75 
Onion  tj83;00  PPft'Paid.  By  Express  $2  per  1000 
on,  Beet  and  Lettuce  Plants,  same  price. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Greenville.  S.  C 

FRUIT  TREES  SKBS 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

SHIPPEDC.  O.  D.  PREPAID 

Write  for  free  Illustrated  Catalog 

Pomona  United  Nurseries 
22  Tree  Avenue,  DANSVILLE.N.Y. 


■SEED  OATS- 


‘  BURT’S  HEAVYWEIGHT 
i-Ufkel.  Extra  heavy  yielders.  tjet,  our  ir< 
1  w  prices  by  return  mail  and  savb  money. 


Tests  42  to  44  lbs. 
Get  our  free  sample 
- - -  otive  money. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SQNS,  MELROSE,  OF 


Green  Mountain  Certified  SEED  POTATOES  £a°le 

Sw?  u-5dtr  siate  Inspection.  Write  for  spring  delivery 

i^lces-  G-  T-  CARTER,  Marathon,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES  ESCatafog<Free^ 

A-  G.  ALDRIDGE  SONS,  FISHERS.  N.  Y 


LIME,  LEGUMES  AND 
LIVESTOCK  BUILT 
UP  THIS  FARM 

W.  E.  Farver 
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The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 


TlfHEN  Dan  Hershberger  purchased 

*  /  a  70  acre  farm,  in  Holmes  County, 
Ohio,  five  years  ago,  he  tackled  a  big 
problem.  The  farm  was  badly  run-down, 
in  fact  it  never  was  very  fertile.  The 
hillsides  had  been  farmed  continually 
and  consequently  had  become  badly 
washed  so  that  the  fertility  that  was  not 
taken  off  in  crops  washed  into  the  ravines. 
By  continual  cropping  the  humus  supply 
had  been  so  nearly  exhausted  that  it  was 
difficult  to  secure  a  profitable  grain  crop 
or  even  a  good  stand  of  grass. 

Soon  as  he  obtained  possession  of  the 
farm  he  began  to  wage  an  offensive  to 
bring  back  some  of  the  lost  fertility. 
What  the  soil  needed  first  of  all,  he 
figured,  was  a  liberal  application  of  lime. 
There  were  those  who  scoffed  at  this  idea 
since  the  farm  is  located  on  what  is  known 
as  limestone  soil.  On  various  places  over 
the  farm  were  limestone  ledges.  For  this 
reason  many  claimed  it  was  all  nonsense 
to  apply  lime.  Dan  Hershberger  knew 
better. 

He  figured  that  the  soil  was  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  humus  and  that  the  best 
way  to  get  humus  was  to  make  the  condi¬ 
tions  right  in  the  soil  for  producing  more 
vegetation  of  some  kind,  even  if  only 
weeds.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  that 
it  was  difficult  on  some  spots  to  get  weeds 
to  grow.  He  believed  it  to  be  as  im¬ 
portant  as  liming,  to  get  every  ounce  of 
manure  on  the  fields  as  soon  as  it  is 
produced.  This  was  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  a  spreader. 

His  next  step  was  to  get  legumes  to 
grow  and  this  he  accomplished.  After 
liming  carefully  and  liberally  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  a  fair  crop  of  clover 
started.  Next  he  introduced  soybeans 
to  his  run-down  acres.  These  he  is  grow¬ 
ing  with  success. 

Last  but  not  least  is  the  part  the  live 
stock  plays,  which  has  been  touched  upon 
when  commenting  above  on  the  manure. 
He  keeps  a  number  of  cows  and  horses. 
All  of  these  are  of  high-grade  breeding 
and  he  is  constantly  aiming  to  improve 
his  stock.  While  no*  purebred  stock  is 
yet  on  the  farm,  yet  the  results  he  has  at¬ 
tained  in  building  up  his  farm  could  not 
have  been  attained  had  not  his  live  stock 
contributed  its  share.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  produce  all  the  manure  possible 
for  he  realizes  that  manure  makes  humus. 

Mr.  Hershberger  has  demonstrated 
beyond  a  doubt  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  combining  Lime,  Legumes  and  Live¬ 
stock  in  building  up  run-down  soil,  and 
his  efforts  and  methods  are  so  easily  fol¬ 
lowed  that  many  others  can  likewise 
transform  run-down  and  depleted  soil 
into  productive  land. 


Good  Fertilizer  Cheapest 

How  is  burnt  sawdust  for  fertilizer?  I  am  told  it  makes 
a  good  fertilizer  if  it  is  kept  moist  so  that  the  fire  does  not 
strike  a  flame  while  burning. — S.  L.  M.,  Pa. 

TF  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  were 
■A  to  rely  upon  burnt  sawdust  fertilizer, 
it  is  very  questionable  whether  our  crop 
yields  would  be  anything  like  they  are 
at  the  present  time.  The  only  fertilizer 
value  in  burnt  sawdust  is  the  small 
amount  of  ash  which  contains  a  small 
percentage  of  soluble  plant  food,  but 
it  is  very  slight.  Canadian  wood  ash 
contains  a  fair  percentage  of  potash. 
Other  than  that  there  is  little  or  no  fer¬ 
tilizing  value  to  ash. 

fe  farmer  who  wishes  to  buy  plant 
for  his  crops  most  economically 
will  consider  three  things — filler,  freight, 
and  fertilizer.  Those  who  buy  low 
analysis  fertilizers  not  only  pay  a  good 
round  price  for  the  filler,  which  of  course 
contains  no  plant  food,  but  they  also 
have  to  pay  freight  on  this  worthless 
material,  thereby  making  it  a  double 
liability. 

The  use  of  high  grade  acid  phosphate, 
where  phosphate  alone  is  needed,  and  the 
use  of  high  analysis  mixtures  will  go  far 
to  eliminate  freight  and  fillers  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  the  best  of  fertilizers. 


Use  The  Mapes  Famous 

FERTILIZERS 

Quality  Producers 

QUALITY  ALWAYS  BRINGS  TOP  PRICE 

The  Standard  for  Half  a  Century 

BASIS— BONE  AND  GUANO 

'Availability  Without  Acidity 

Choicest  and  Most  Varied  Forms  of  Plant  Food 


©P&AFhoto  ,i 

The  Bark  Wilhelmine,  unloading  at  Jersey  City  a  cargo  of  Peruvian 
Guano  for  the  Mapes  Company.  The  Wilhelmine  has  recently 
brought  us  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  cargoes  of  Peruvian 
Guano  we  have  ever  imported.  It  is  from  the  Chincha  Islands, 
justly  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Peruvian  Guano  deposits. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Descriptive  Circular 

The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 
143  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Hartford  Branch:  -  239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Over  lOOO  acres 

of  the  choicest  lands  in  the  far  famed  Genesee 
Valley  country  of  Western  New  York  are 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

D.  B.  BRAND  ALFALFA,  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED 

above  99.50  Pure. 

RECLEANED  TIMOTHY  &  ALSIKE  NATURAL  MIXTURE, 

average  20%  Alsike. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  OATS,  the  famous  Heavyweight, 
average  42-45  lbs. 

SEED  CORN  THAT  GROWS,  Best  9  varieties  for  crop  and 
the  silo.  Germination  Tests  average  90%  or  better  and 
a  full  line  of  field  peas,  Soy  Beans,  Barley,  Buckwheat, 
Millets,  etc. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES,  14  kinds  early,  intermediate 
and  late  including  thousands  of  bushels  of  Certified 
Russets,  Cobblers  and  Mountains  in  any  quantity  from 
barrels  to  car  loads. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog.  10  Samples  Dibble’s  Farm 
Seeds,  and  Special  Price  list  quoting  Freight 
paid  Prices,  FREE.  Address 


Box  A 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Keep  More  of  Your 

Milk  Check  Home 


Grow  plenty  of  High  Protein  Clover 
Hay  or  Alfalfa  and  save  several 
Dollars  on  each  ton  of  feed  by  using 
the  lower  protein  concentrates. 


g 


A  CALC ITE  BRAND]^ 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 


l 


^UVtK  99%  PURE~ 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 

is  washed  and  dried  before  pulverizing  and  is  Guaranteed  99%  Pure 
Carbonate  of  Lime.  Insures  a  good  clover  crop.  Reducing  production 
cost  of  Milk  is  equivalent  to  getting  more  money  for  it. 

Write  for  4.8  page  book 
“ Folks  and  Fields  Need  Lime ” 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


Down 


Get  all  your  cream 

TESS  than  1  /33rd  of  \%  of  cream  —  one  drop  of 
JL/  cream  in  3300  — goes  past  this  separator  to  the 
gVim  milk  pail.  How  could  any  separator  get  more 
cream?  So  why  pay  half  again  as  much  for  a  sep¬ 
arator?  .  .  .  c 

The  Sattley  Separator  is  made  in  our  own  fac¬ 
tory — it  is  strong,  firm  on  its  base,  smooth  running, 
easy  to  turn  and  clean — and  easy  to  buy.  It  stands 
up — and  it  bears  our  absolute  guarantee. 

Send  $5.00  only.  We  will  ship  you  the  separator. 
Use  it  for  30  days.  If  you  are  completely  satisfied, 
you  may  pay  the  balance  in  10  monthly  payments. 
Write  for  the  separator  and  ask  for  General  Cata- 
logue  showing  all  sizes  separators  and  complete  line 
of  dairy  supplies.  .  . 

Don’t  buy  a  separator  until  you  investigate 
Ward’s  Sattley  and  learn  how  you  save  %  or 
more  through  buying  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

No.  289M4615  ...  $48.80  (Cash  $46.00) 
Pacific  Coast  States  53.80  (Cash  50.55  ) 

Write  lo  our  house  nearest  you.  Address  Dept.  80-A 


*  .  ,  Established  1872  f  f  r  <g 

Montgomery  Ward  3  (9. 

Chicago  Kansas  C'^y  St.  Paul  Portland.Ore.  Fort  Worth  Oakland, Cal. 


Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c  Postpaid 


WTT7  C  D GUI  Strawberry  plants.  Raspberry, 
YV  L  VjIWJ  VV  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Cur¬ 
rant.  Grapes,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Trees,  Fruit,  Nut, 
Shade,  Ornamental.  Flowers,  Bulbs,  Vines,  Roses, 
Shrubbery,  etc. 

Honest  Goods.  Catalogue  free. 

A.  G.  Blount.  Dept.  E.  Hastings,  N.  V. 


Send  for  1924  Bargain  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs.  Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Special  Prices  to  Large  Planters. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


WASHINGTON  AND 
GENERAL  NEWS 

OTHING  new  has  developed  in  the 
oil  scandals  in  Washington,  but  each 
party  seems  to  be  very  busy  in  steering 
the  investigations  so  as  to  involve 
prominent  members  of  the  opposite  party 
in  the  general  mess. 

In  the  House,  the  Mellon  Tax  Plan 
with  its  substitutions  and  amendments 
is  making  little  progress.  Very  heavy 
inheritance  taxes  have  been  agreed  upon. 
Agreement  has  been  reached  to.  increase 
the  tax  on  cigarettes  and  to  put  a  heavy 
tax  on  gifts  involving  large  value.  The 
debate  between  representatives  of  the 
different  sections  in  the  House  is  at  times 
so  sharp  as  to  almost  reach  blows. 

*  *  * 

The  oil  investigations  in  the  Senate 
and  the  tax  bill  and  soldier  bonus  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  House  are  retarding  consider¬ 
ing  such  agricultural  legislation  as  would 
otherwise  now  be  coming  along.  It 
begins  to  look  as  if  no  legislation  of  any 
measure  or  any  important  minor  character 
would  pass  the  Senate.  This  applies  to 
such  measures  as  the  Henry  Ford  Muscle 
Shoals  project,  truth  in  fabrics  legislation, 
McNary  Bill,  and  the  immigration  bill. 
There  is  even  some  indication  that  the 
fight  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
over  the  tax  measure  will  result  in  failure 
to  pass  any  tax  reduction  bill  this  session. 

The  National  Grange  and  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  have  joined  the  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  American  Automobile  Association  in 
a  protest  to  Congress  against  the  failure 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
provide  for  any  reduction  in  excise  tax  on 
trucks  and  motor  cars,  or  upon  repair 
parts  and  accessories. 

*  *  * 

Considerable  pressure  is  being  brought 
by  Secretary  Herbert  Hoover  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  take  many 
of  the  duties  and  activities  now  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  place  them  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  This  would  take  work  now 
performed  by  men  familiar  with  agri¬ 
cultural  problems  and  place  it  under  the 
direction  of  business  men  without  the 
farm  point  of  view.  Needless  to  say,  such 
a  change  does  not  meet  the  approval  of 
farmers  or  their  organizations. 

*  *  * 

A  big  fight  is  on  in  Washington  between 
the  dairy  farmers  and  the  agricultural  oil 
producing  interests  over  the  question  of 
reducing  the  tariff  on  vegetable  oils. 
The  applicants  for  the  reduction  include 
the  big  soap,  oil,  paint,  varnish  manu¬ 
facturers  and  other  industrial  users  of 
vegetable  oils,  and  are  represented  by 
most  eminent  attorneys  in  Washington. 
The  question  involves  millions  of  dollars 
of  revenue  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  commodities  in  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce.  Dairymen  are  natu¬ 
rally  opposed  to  any  letting  down  on  the 
vegetable  oil  schedules  because  it  would 
increase  the  use  of  oleomargerine  and 
other  milk  and  butter  substitutes. 


ALBANY  AND  LOCAL 
NEWS 

T  the  recent  conference  of  sheriffs, 
police  chiefs,  prosecutors  and  other 
enforcement  officers  at  Albany  on  Febru¬ 
ary  20th,  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  caille 
out  emphatically  for  the  strict  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Volstead  Act,  and  asked  the 
coordination  of  all  city  officials,  police  and 
prosecutors,  and  officials  appointed  for 
prohibition  duty. 

“As  a  chain,”  said  Governor  Smith,  “is 
no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  so  the 
Constitution  means  nothing  if  any  person 
or  group  of  persons  be  allowed  to  select 
that  part  they  are  in  accord  with  and 
dismiss  the  part  that  does  not  meet  with 
their  approval.  When  we  as  public 
officials  sw  ear  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
„  ( Continued  on  page  24-5) 
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UNADILLA 

SILOS 


4  of  the 

Reasons 

why  you’ll  find  more  Unadilla 
Silos  sold  today  in  the  East 
than  any  two  others.  The  Una¬ 
dilla  saves  much  of  your  time; 
is  convenient,  safe  and  easy 
to  use;  keeps  silage  good  to 
the  last  forkful;  is  a  tower  of 
strength  and  a  complete  satis¬ 
faction  to  its  owner,  v 

Send  for  Cat  alog  fully  describing 
all  the  Unadilla  features  and  ad¬ 
vantages.  You  can  get  your  Una¬ 
dilla  on  easy  terms.  Early  orders 
earn  a  real  saving  In  handsome 
discounts. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  WANT 


Made  from 
heavy,  tough 
wrought  steel — 
double  tinned — 
they  wear  well 
and  the  handles 
are  shaped  just 
right  to  fit  your 
hand. 

From  34  years 
experience  we 
know  you’ll  find 
satisfaction  with 
our  line  of  milk 
cans  and  other 
dairy  equipment. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  Street  New  York  City 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  yqu.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed  by 
the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Caras. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY- 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842- 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Direct  from  grower  at  lower  prices.  Apple  and  reac£ 
trees.  Asparagus  and  Berry  plants.  Privet  and  t»am 
berry  hedging.  Guaranteed.  Write  for  new  price  ns  • 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  25  Westminster. 
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Among  the  Farmers 


League  Cancellations  Light— New  York  News 


FIGURES  obtained  on  ancellations  of  some  sleighing.  There  is  not  much  doing 
Diarymen’s  League  Cooperative  As-  in  general.  Quite  a  few  auctions  are 
sociation  contracts  just  before  going  to  being  held — things  are  not  selling  as  well 
press-  including  those  received  by  the  as  a  year  or  two  ago.  There  is  a  fairly 
association  through  February  27th,  make  strong  demand  for  wood.  A  good  deal  is 
a  grand  total  of  3,380:  of  this  number,  now  being  cut  up  for  fire  wood. — H.  D.  S. 
onlv  1,897  are  withdrawals  from  actual 


poolers  who  receive  their  milk  checks 
through  the  Association.  At  this  writing 
the  withdrawal  period  will  last  only  one 
more  day,  and  even  though  the  cancella¬ 
tions  should  be  large  on  this  last  day.  the 
total  will  be  far  less  than  half  what  they 
were  last  year.  Therefore,  the  League 
farmers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their 
ability,  again  proven,  to  work  together  in 
organization. 


New  York  Farm  News 

Rensselaer  County  —  We  are  having 
good  sleighing  and  zero  weather.  About 
20  farmers  have  been  drawing  ice  for  the 
H.  P.  Hood  Creamery,  who  are  paying 
the  farmers  sixty  cents  a  load  for  hauling. 
Most  of  them  haul  ten  loads  a  day.  Eggs 
are  bringing  40c  wholesale  and  are  selling 
for  45c  at  the  stores.  Oats  are  69c  a 
bushel,  bran  $2.25  a  hundred.  Pork  has 
been  selling  as  low  as  $10  a  hundred 
dressed,  which  is  not  enough  to  pay  for 
fattening.  Calves  are  bringing  from  12 
to  14c,  Hot-house  lambs  15c  to  18c. — 
C  H.  Y. 

In  Western  New  York 

Wyoming  County. — The  most  severe 
storm  of  the  season  passed  over  this 
section  during  the  third  week  in  February. 
A  great  deal  of  snow  fell  and  drifted 
badly.  As  a  result  roads  were  almost 
impassable.  Sleighing  is  very  good  now. 
Many  farmers  who  held  their  apples  for 
better  prices  are  getting  them  out  now 
and  selling  them  to  the  evaporators  for 
75c  a  hundred.  Butter  is  43  to  44c,  eggs, 
40c.— J.  H,  E. 

Genesee  County, — Lack  of  snow  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  winter  hastened 
the  harvest  of  ice.  Workers  .were  not 
handicapped  by  having  to  shovel  deep 
snow.  Most  of  the  ice  is  harvested  and 
is  of  excellent  quality,  being  12  to  15 
inches  thick.  The  harvest  was  finished 
just  in  time,  for  during  the  last  week  of 
February  we  got  some  very  heavy  snow. — 
W.  H. 

Genesee  County.— The  weather  in  our 
section,  around  Batavia,  has  been  very 
mild  all  winter.  WTe  have  had  little  or  no 
sleighing  until  the  third  week  in  February 
when  extremely  cold  weather,  consider¬ 
ably  below  zero,  and  floods  of  snow  came. 
As  a  result  the  roads  were  made  almost 
impassable.  The  change  was  so  severe 
that  folks  are  hoping  for  better  weather 
soon  and  every  one  will  be  glad  to  have 
spring  with  us  again.  Farm  crops  are 
tending  somewhat  higher.  Wheat  is 
$1.10.  Potatoes  have  gone  up  to  90c  and 
good  apples  are  bringing  from  $1  to  $1.50 
a  bushel.  Coal  is  plentiful  now,  for  which 
we  are  very  thankful. — J.  C.  J. 


In  the  North  Country 

Franklin  County, — We  have  had  plenty 
of  snow  up  here  in  the  North  Country 
with  the  result  that  we  are  having  fine 
sleighing.  By  Washington’s  birthday 
farmers  had  finished  filling  their  ice¬ 
houses.  There  is  quite  a  lot  of  wood  being 
cut  which  brings  $3  a  cord.  A  canvass  is 
being  made  of  farmers  in  Franklin  County 
for  the  T  B  test  of  cattle.  A  good  many 
are  signing  up  to  have  their  herds  tested. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  very  many 
cancelling  their  contracts  with  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League.  Hay  is  bringing  $17  a  ton, 
oats  50c  a  bushel,  potatoes  62c  a  bushel, 
eggs  35c  a  dozen. — H.  T.  J. 

Jefferson  County — Ice  harvest  is  pro¬ 
gressing  rapidly.  Especially  fine  ice  is 
being  packed.  The  F.  X.  Baumert  Com¬ 
pany  just  erected  a  new  ice  house  of  con¬ 
siderable  size.  H.  L.  Lawton  is  superin¬ 
tending  the  filling  of  this  house  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Lanna  Company.  Milk  at  the 
F.  X.  B.  plant  brought  $2.40  per  100 
for  3%  milk  for  the  month  of  February. 
Many  dairy  cows  have  been  sold  owing  to 
T  B  test.  Fat  beef  cows  are  bringing  any¬ 
where  from  $20  to  $30  a  head.  Owing  to 
the  scarcity  and  high  wages  of  farm  labor, 
many  farmers  are  going  to  milk  fewer 
cows.  Butter  is  bringing  from  58c  to  62c 
a  pound,  eggs  50c  a  dozen.  Hay  meets 
slow  sale  at  around  $15  to  $17.  The 
F.  X.  B.  Company  is  now  manufacturing 
a  new  kind  of  cheese  in  their  plant  at 
Evans  Mills.  This  new  product  is  becom¬ 
ing  so  popular  they  are  finding  it  hard  to 
keep  up  with  their  orders.  The  cheese  is 
made  from  whole  milk  with  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  sweet  cream.  It  is  put  up  in 
5-pound  boxes  and  called  “loaf  cream.” 
This  is  of  decided  advantage  to  the  farm¬ 
ers. — Mrs.  C.  J.  D. 


Albany  News 

( Continued  from  page  2kU) 

of  the  United  States,  in  our  oath  of  office, 
it  means  every  part  of  that  Constitution 
whether  we  agree  with  the  principles 
involved  in  any  one  section  or  not.” 

*  *  * 

Every  honorably  discharged  ex-service 
man  or  woman  who  was  a  resident  of  New 
York  State  between  April  6,  1917,  and 
November  11,  1918,  will  share  in  the 
State  bonus  adopted  by  the  New  York 
legislature.  The  measure  providing  for 
the  issuance  of  $45,000,000  in  bonds  has 
been  passed  by  the  legislature.  It  is 
expected  that  payments  will  start  about 
May  1st.  The  bill  provides  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $10  a  month  for  every  month  of 
service  with  a  maximum  payment  of 
$150. 

*  * 


Monroe  County  — This  has  been  an 
ideal  winter  as  far  as  prospects  for  farm 
crops  are  concerned.  The  land  has  been 
covered  with  a  sufficiently  heavy  blanket 
of  snow  to  px-event  winter  killing  of  wheat 
and  grasses.  Conditions  have  been  ideal 
lor  fruit  also.  Ice  is  beixxg  harvested.  It 
is  now  12  to  14  inches  thick.  Soixie  fann¬ 
ers  are  hauling  logs  to  saw  mills  in  order 
to  have  timber  for  building.  Farmers  are 
starting  to  get  iixto  the  orchards  to  trim 
Iruit  trees.  Apples  are  bringing  from  $1 
to  $1.50  a  bushel  on  the  Rochester 
market,  potatoes  85c  to  90c,  eggs  45c  to 
50c,  butter  50c,  poxdc  12c.  The  market  for 
beef  cattle  is  dull.  The  bewy  outlook  is 
not  very  promising.  Mosaic  is  taking 
heavy  tolls.  Farmers  are  more  or  less 
discouraged  at  this  time,  but  when  spring 
comes  they  feel  that  there  will  be  a  much, 
better  outlook  and  feeling, — J.  J.  H.  t 
Ontario  County  —  We  are  having  ex- " 
eellent  winter  weather— plenty  of  ice  and 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  by  Assemblyman  Smith  of  Orange 
County  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Bouten  which,  if  passed,  would  do  away 
with  daylight-saving  in  this  State.  As  the 
law  now  stands,  it  is  possible  for  any  city 
or  other  municipality  to  'pass  a  local 
daylight-saving  ordinance.  Many  cities 
have  done  this  with  the  result  that  there 
is  great  confusion  and  tremendous  loss 
by  the  people  having  to  use  two  kinds  of 
time  during  the  summer.  If  the  bill 
mentioned  above  is  passed,  daylight- 
saving  will  be  no  longer  permitted  any¬ 
where  in  the  State. 

Considerable  credit  should  be  given  to 
Thomas  J.  Owexxs,  Secretary  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Anti-Daylight  Saving  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  for  the 
hard  work  he  has  done  in  organizing 
oppositioix  to  the  daylight-saving  laws 
which  cause  such  heavy  loss  to  farm 
people  and  others. 
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LP  GUARANTEED 
r  SEEDS 


Guaranteed  Northern  Native 
Grown  Seeds 

America’s  Clover  Seed  Crop  is  the  smallest  in  history — 
38,000,000  pounds  short.  Tremendous  amounts  of  extra  seed 
are  needed  in  such  states  as  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  etc.,  which 
usually  have  seed  to  sell.  What  will  the  Eastern  farmer  do? 

He  is  exposed  to  loss.  Over  20,000,000  lbs.  of  foreign-grown 
clover  and  alfalfa  seed  are  being  shipped  throughout  the  East 
and  West.  State  and  county  tests  show  this  seed  to  be  un¬ 
adapted  to  Eastern  farms.  The  plants  produced  are  not  hardy 
enough  to  stand  our  winter  and  spring  weather. 

The  foreign  seed  looks  fine — germinates  well.  You  cannot 
identify  it.  There  is  no  law  to  protect  you.  Thousands  of 
farmers  will  undoubtedly  suffer  loss  by  unknowingly  sowing  it. 
Don’t  take  the  risk. 

Use  G.  JL,  F  Protection 

G.  L.  F.  Seed  Service  supplies  you  with  high  quality  seed.  It  is  guaranteed  to 
be  Northern,  Native  Grown  and  free  of  blends  or  adulterations  with  European, 
South  American  or  Southern  grown  seed. 

Over  22,000  farmers  have  proved  the  superiority  of  G,  L  F.  Seeds.  They 
know  the  value  of  G.  L  F.  protection.  They  know  G.  L.  F.  Seeds  are  the  best 
crop  insurance  obtainable.  ,  . 

Survival  of  the  Fittest 

Grown  in  cold  mountainous  territories  and  northern  sections,  G.  L.  F.  Seed, 
harvested  from  plants  which  for  generations  have  withstood  the  ravages  of 
America’s  most  severe  climate,  have  inherited  a  high  degree  of  hardiness. 
They  have  passed  nature’s  severest  test,  “  The  Survival  of  the  Fittest.” 

G.  L.  F.  Seeds  have  proved  their  superiority  in  state  and  county  tests.  Based 
on  the  comparative  yields  ot  Clover  hay  produced  G.  L.  F.  Seeds  are  worth 
$45.00  per  bu.  more  than  Hungarian  Seed,  $30  00  per  bu.  more  than  Chilean 
Seed  and  $25.00  per  bu.  more  than  French  Clover.  For  further  information, 
write  Cornell  University  or  ask  for  our  circular  “Blazing  the  Trail.” 

Watch  Your  Seed  Corn 

Bad  growing  season  and  early  freezes  damaged  germina¬ 
tion.  G.  L.  F-  Seed  Service  selected  from  favorable  sections 
the  purest  strains  of  seed  corn.  It  has  been  carefully 
sorted,  dried,  graded  and  tested  to  insure  high  germination. 

Our  supply  is  short. 

Remember  that  no  law  protects  you  against  the  foreign 
seed.  It  is  impossible  to  identify  the  foreign  seed.  Each  bag 
of  G.  L.  F.  Seed  carries  a  guarantee  which  removes  all  doubt. 

SUPPLY  LIMITED  — WE  CAN’T  TAKE  CARE  OF  EVERYBODY 
FIRST  COME— FIRST  SERVED 


CO-OPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  SEED  DEP’T 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


As  Necessary  as 
The  Horse  Fork 

You  wouldn’t  dream  of  putting  up  hay  without 
using  a  hoi’se  fork.  Time  and  labor  cost  too  much 
to  waste  them  in  hand  pitching.  But  how  about 
hand  forking  in  the  hay  mow? 

Isn’t  it  just  as  costly,  just  as  wasteful?  And 
it  is  no  longer  necessary.  Equip  your  hay  fork— 
any  make— with  a  Callahan  Hay  Guide  and  a 
fourteen-year  old  boy  can  put  away  hay  better 
than  three  husky  men  with  forks. 


CM&N 

"Saves  Hand  Forking"  in  the  Mow ” 


The  Callahan  Hay  Guide  makes  it 
easy  to  mow  away  hay  A  rope 
threaded  through  the  forkful  per¬ 
mits  the  operator  to  drop  the  hay 
exactly  where  wanted .  No  hand 
forking 


This  device,  invented  by  a  practical  farmer,  uses 
the  iorce  of  gravity  to  put  the  hay  exactly  where  it 
is  wanted.  There  will  be  ro  hard  center  to  ‘fire-fang 
And  when  you  pitch  out  the  hay  it  will  come  out 
without  binding.  This  means  a  big  saving  in  doing 
chores  or  in  baling  the  hay. 

Th©  Callahan  Hay  Guide  is  simple  and  practical 
It  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  week  and  last  as  long  as 
your  hay  fork,  perhaps  longer.  Two  years  of  actua.1 


use  have  proved  tttnoroughly  practical 

You  can  prove  al  this  for  yourself  without  risf- 
ing  a  dollar  Order  a  Callahan  Hay  Guide  at  once 
from  your  dealer  It  he  doesn  t  have  It  write  us  di¬ 
rect  Tesx  the  outfit  thoroughly  in  youi  own  barn  if 
not  fully  satisfied  return  it  in  good  order  and  get 
your  money  This  offer  expire*  June  1st. 

Now  is  the  time  to  improve  your  haying  outfit 
Write  a*  once  for  free,  booklet  ait  prices. 


CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO. 


27  COURTLAND  STREET 


WELLSBORO  PA. 
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Tine  insulated 


o Vo 
Extra 
Cost 


TRADE  MARK 


wmhmmm 

XSBfitr 

AMERICAN, 
NATIONAL, 


Fences 

INSULATED  AGAINST  RUST 
40% TO  100%  MORE  ZINC 


ANTHONY, 

ELLWOOD, 


ROYAL, 
U.  S. 


Our  New  Wire  Has  Double  the  Heat  T reatment  in  the  Zinc  Bath — the 
Proper  and  Only  Way  to  Give  a  Heavier-Coating  with  Lasting  Quality 

This  new  galvanizing  insulates  the  wire  with  zinc,  or  spelter. 
The  wire  passes  through  a  long  molten  bath  where  it  ac¬ 
cumulates  this  greater  protective  coating,  impregnating  the  steel. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  all  fence  wire  is  galvanized — to 
protect  it  from  rust — to  make  it  last  longer,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

Perhaps  you  don’t  know  that  there’s  as  much  difference  in 
galvanized  coatings  as  there  is  in  the  thickness  of  bark  on  trees. 

►  It  is  not  only  the  amount  of  zinc  applied  that  gives  the  wire  long  life,  but 
the  coating  must  be  uniform  and  even  to  be  durable  and  made  inseparably 
a  part  df  the  steel. 

The  temperature  of  the  bath,  the  great  length  of  time  the  wire  takes  to 
pass  through  it,  the  great  amount  of  zinc  that  can  be  applied  by  this  process 
without  cracking  or  peeling — all  these  are  important  factors. 

Our  Zinc  Insulated  Wire  Fences  Have  40% 
to  100%  More  Zinc  Than  Other  Fences 

Our  Zinc-Insulating  process  per-  All  our  Farm  Fences — of  every 
fectly  protects  the  wire.  It  repels  brand — American,  Royal,  Anthony, 
rust.  It  protects  the  wire  from  the  National,  Ellwood  and  U.  S. — are 
oxygen  in  the  air  and  the  storm  ele-  Zinc-insulated — at  no  extra  charge. 
ments.  It  safeguards  the  steel.  Some  wire  fence  makers  market 

By  this  process  the  zinc  is  practi-  several  qualities — a  very  small  per- 
cally  a  part  of  the  steel,  giving  it  a  centage  of  their  total  production 
super-protection  that  adds  many  bearing  even  good  galvanizing,  and 
years  to  the  life  of  the  wire.  As  a  that  usually  sold  at  a  marked  price 
result,  OUR  WIRE  FENCE  WILL  advance.  It  all  looks  alike.  You 
OUTLAST  ANY  OTHER  WIRE  can’t  tell  the  grades  apart.  We 
FENCE  MADE,  and  its  use  greatly  make  one  grade  only, 
reduces  your  fence  cost  per  year —  When  you  buy  this  ZINC  IN- 
to  say  nothing  of  the  better  pro-  SULATED  FENCE  you  are  purchas- 
tection  its  staunchness  and  sturdiness  ing  added  years  of  fence  service, 
insures.  without  extra  charge. 


Your  local  dealer  sells  Zinc  Insulated  Fence  and  we  stand  back  of 
him  for  your  protection.  We  prepay  the  freight  to  the  dealer. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Dallas  Denver 

Copyright,  1924,  by  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  Chicago 
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Wards  RADIO  ROOFING 


Awards  85^ 

Slate  Surfaced 

ROOFING 

i|85  pERR°LL 
.  ^  I  Guaranteed 
k”  15  Years  A 


Regular  85-pound 
standard  weight 

Don’t  confuse  this  full-weight  85- 
pound  roofing  with  cheaper,  lighter 
roofing  sold  at  the  same  price. 

Lay  it  over  old  roofs.  There  i3 
enough  in  one  roll  to  cover  100 
square  feet — yet  a  roll  costs  only 
?1.85,  with  nails  and  cement. 

Fire  Underwriters  Approve  it 

Radio  Roofing  is  surfaced  with  red 
or  green  slate  that  beautifies  as 
well  as  protects  it.  Resists  fire. 
Not  affected  by  heat  and  cold. 


We  guarantee  it  for  15  years!— Jfc 
should  last  many  more. 

Send  for  Free  Sample 

Examine  it!  Cut  it  open!  Teat  it.  Jud$e  its 
remarkable  quality.  Write  for  free  Building 
Material  Catalogue. 

Order  the  roofing  you  need.  Catalogue  No. 
174-MOO.  State  color— red  or  green. 

Shipped  From  Price  Per  Roll  Order  From 


$1.85  Chicago 

1.85  Chicago 

1.85  Chicago 

1.85  Chicago 

2.00  Kansas  City 

2.00  St.  Paul 

2.65  Portland 

2.45  Ft.  Worth 

2.65  Oakland 

Add  10c  for  extra  long  nails 
Shipping  weight  85  pounds  per  roll 


Chicago 
York,  Penna, 
Southern  Illinois 
New  Orleans 
Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Portland.  Ore. 
Houston,  Texas 
Oakland,  Calif, 


1  ■  uuaranteea  _  .  Established  1872—  _  _ 

Montgomery  Ward  Co. 

Chicago  KansaTCity  St-Paul  Portland.  Ore.  Ft.Worth  Oakland  Cal 


LEARN  AUTOMOBILE 
&  ELECTRICAL  BUSINESS 

Earn  $150  to  $400  a  month. 

We  will  teach  you. 
Greater  Opportunities  Than  Ever 
Rahe-trained  motor  mechanics 
-arn  here  in  6  to  8  weeks.  Write  today  for  special 
3w  tuition  rate.  (Free  R.R.fare  and  board  and 
oom  offer.)  No  colored  enrollments. 

RAHE  AUTO  &  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
16  Forbes  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

dso  11th  and  Locust  Street#,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26Sfe  a  Rod,”  says  J.  K 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  alsosave. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 803 MUNCIE,  INO. 


Q  AT  I7Q1V4FM  WE  WILL  PAY  YOtr  at  the  rate 
orAL-ILOlVUliiY  0f  $g.oo  per  barrel  selling  quality 
lubricants  to  auto  and  tractor  owners,  garages  and  stores. 
Sell  now  lor  immediate  and  spring  delivery.  We  have  been 
in  business  40  years.  The  Manufacturers  Oil  and 
Grease  Company,  Dept.  7,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WILL  SHEEP  COME  BACK? 

By  E.  L.  Vincent 

THERE  is  something  about  the  decline 
of  the  sheep  industry  in  New  York 
State  that  is  calculated  to  hit  the  lover  of 
these  animals  a  hard  blow.  With  all  our 
growth  in  other  directions,  the  sheep 
business  has  steadily  gone  down.  In 
1840  we  had  nearly  ten  times  as  many 
sheep  on  our  pastures  as  we  have  to-day. 
Then  there  were  5,118,777,  while  in  1919 
there  were  only  578,726,  counting  lambs 
and  all.  In  1917  there  were  587,132  sheep 
on  our  farms,  showing  that  we  are  losing 
ground  all  the  time. 

And  yet,  there  are  some  things  which  are 
encouraging  about  the  present  situation. 
For  one  thing,  the  price  of  wool  is  better 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Men  are  apt 
to  seek  investment  in  lines  which  show 
best  returns. 

Again,  we  are  learning  that  cooperative 
wool  marketing  will  still  farther  improve 
the  returns  from  sheep.  More  wool  was 
sold  through  the  pool  last  year  in  this 
State  than  ever  before  and  the  prices 
were  better  by  several  cents  a  pound 
than  were  those  obtained  through  other 
channels. 

Raising  Better  Sheep 

Finally,  men  are  getting  better  sheep 
than  formerly.  They  are  finding  that  it 
is  more  profitable  to  keep  smaller  flocks  of 
good  sheep  than  it  is  to  support  large 
flocks  of  poor  sheep.  We  have  not  been 
as  quick  to  learn  this  lesson  as  we  might 
have  been. 

These  things  indicate  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  general  farmer  to  favor  sheep 
more  than  in  the  recent  past.  If  it  were 
not  for  dogs  the  number  of  sheep  on  our 
farms  would  increase  very  rapidly.  One 
cure  for  this  trouble  may  be  found  in  the 
universal  keeping  of  sheep.  If  every 
farmer  kept  some  sheep,  the  dog  problem 
would  settle  itself.  Farmers  would  see 
that  it  is  a  choice  between  sheep  and  good 
dogs,  or  no  dogs  at  all.  We  have  it  in 
our  own  hands  to  solve  the  dog  question, 
and  I  believe  we  are  going  to  do  it. 


Factors  That  Keep  Down  Cost 
of  Producing  Wool 

WHEN  one  farmer  raises  wool  at  a 
cost  of  10  cents  a  pound,  and  his 
neighbor  raises  the  same  grade  of  wool 
at  a  cost  of  five  or  six  times  that  figure, 
good  or  bad  luck  isn’t  the  cause  of  the 
difference. 

Revealing  this  difference  in  production 
costs  in  the  accounts  of  a  group  of  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Noble  County  sheep  raisers  who 
produce  fine  Delaine  wool,  farm  manage¬ 
ment  extension  specialists  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  find  that  these  factors 
tend  to  keep  down  costs : 

1.  A  large  flock  (the  average  among 
these  farmers  was  86  sheep),  since  it 
requires  almost  as  much  labor  to  care 
for  30  sheep  as  for  80  or  90. 

2.  Feeding  considerable  legume  hay. 
The  men  with  the  lowest  cost  per  pound 
of  wool  used  in  their  ration  21  per  cent, 
of  alfalfa*  and  79  per  cent,  of  clover  and 
mixed  hay;  growers  with  high  costs  fed 
but  5  per  cent,  alfalfa,  55  per  cent, 
clover  and  mixed  hay,  and  40  per  cent, 
timothy. 

3.  Raising  lambs  as  well  as  wool  to 
increase  the  receipts.  The  men  with 
the  lowest  costs  raised  twice  as  many 
lambs  as  the  group  with  the  high  costs. 

Variation  in  market  price  of  wool,  then, 
is  not  the  chief  limiting  factor.  Profit 
or  loss  in  the  sheep  business  in  Ohio 
depends  more  upon  the  methods  and 
efficiency  of  production  than  upon  the 
change  in  price  during  the  season. 


I  have  been  taking  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  ten  years  and  think  it 
one  of  the  best.— Roy  M.  Hoy,  Belle- 
fonte,  Pa. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  8,  1924 


Kow-Kare  Helps 
World’s  Champion 
Ayrshire  Cow 


The  use  of  Kow-Kare  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases,  and  in  increasing  the  milk  yield,  ia 
general  in  dairies  of  all  classes.  On  the 
smallest  hillside  farm,  or  in  the  homes  of  the 
fancy  herds  Kow-Kare  is  equally  valued. 

M.  G.  Welch  &  Son,  Burke,  N.  Y.,  owners 
of  a  world’s  champion  cow,  write  us:  “En¬ 
closed  find  picture  of  our  four-year  Ayrshire 
cow,  Agnes  Wallace  of  Maple  Grove  (No. 
25171),  champion  four-year-old  Ayrshire  cow 
of  the  world,  with  a  record  of  17,667  pounds 
milk  and  966  pounds  butter  in  one  year.  We 
have  used  Kow-Kare  in  our  herd  for  years 
and  would  not  think  of  getting  along  with- 
out  it.  We  consider  it  the  best  cow  tonio 
known." 

The  medicinal  properties  of  Kow-Kare  act 
directly  on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs 
cf  the  cow — the  milk-making  function.  By 
toning  them  up  to  active  vigor  the  milk  flow 
3s  increased  and  disease  is  guarded  against. 

Barreness,  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appetite 
and  similar  cow  troubles  always  result  from 
lowered  vitality  of  these  important  organs. 
In  treating  such  diseases  Kow-Kare  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  the  trouble  and  assists  nature 
in  the  rebuilding  process. 

Few  successful  dairymen  now  try  to  go 
through  the  winter  months  without  the 
occasional  use  of  Kow-Kare.  Fed  one  week 
out  of  each  month  or  for  a  month  at  calving 
time,  Kow  Kare  pays  big  returns  in  better} 
milk  yield  and  freedom  from  disease. 


Feed  dealers,  general 
stores  and  druggists 
sell  Kow-Kare.  Large 
size  $1.26;  medium  size 
66c.  Send  for  free 
cow  book,  “The  Home 
Cow  Doctor.” 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


FREE 

BOOK 


capped  cleaned  In 

Horses  Half  the  Time 


Clipped  horses  keep  fit  and 
more  vigorous.  They  rest  better  at 
night  and  do  more  work.  Do  not 
tire  as  easily.  Dry  off  quickly. 
Cleaned  in  less  than  half  the  time. 
Clip  your  horses  this  Spring.  Use  a 

Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine 

Best  Made.  Ballbearing.  Clips 
fast  and  easy.  Lasts  long.  Same 
machine  cli ps  cows  and  mules.  Only 
12.75  at  dealers  or  send  $2  and  pay 
jalance  on  arrival.  Guaranteed 
satisfactory  or  money  back. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
S664  Roosevelt  Road  Chicago 

World’ s  Largest  Makers  of  Clipping 
and  Shearing  Machines.  Complete 
catalog  on  request. 


Roofing  9 

Buying  the  best 
is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 


ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

is  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and  lasts  from  five 
to  ten  times  longer  than  ordinary  steel  roof¬ 
ing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  roof  in 
years  of  service  you  can  buy.  (We  make  stock 
tanks.)  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  77,  Middletown, 0. 


KCMIEIES 


Special  Prices  for 
Early  Orders 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
our  famous  Storm  -Proof  Anchor  System, 
making  silo  a  permanent  structure. 
Write  for  prices  and  free  illustrated 
catalog  of  siio. 

Also  headquarters  for  all  sizes  of 
^ _ ,  Water  Tanks.  Prices  on  request,  rec¬ 

tories:  Frederick,  Md.,  and  Roanoke,  Va. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  B  Frederick,  Md. 


ABSORBine 

*TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  Off- 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
SWbllen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lameness 
and  pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone 

or  Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2-5°  * 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Describe 
your  case  for  special  instructions  an 
interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 

.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  [579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Ma* 
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Xjm.  W  X  Jl  Uf  X  ’AT 

Mean  Cows 

They  Get  That  W ay  for  the  Same  Reason  Folks  Do 


W HEIST  X  was  a  lad  By  E. 

at  home,  father 

used  to  have  a  cow  that  we  always  called 
the  “mean  cow.”  It  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  a  more  fitting  name  for  that 
cow.  She  was  a  positive  devil.  If  there 
were  any  disagreeable  tricks  or  habits  that 
she  did  not  have,  then  they  were  not 
known  to  cowdom. 

When  the  herd  broke  into  the  cornfield, 
we  always  knew  that  it  was  the  “mean 
cow  ”  that  led  them.  If  a  cow  was  missing 
in  the  back  end  of  the  pasture,  some  night 
when  we  were  tired  out  from  the  long 
day’s  work,  the  “  mean  cow”  could  always 
be  counted  on  to  be  the  missing  one.  She 
was  a  hard  milker,  a  vicious  kicker  and 
she  had  a  nice  loving  little  habit  of  wrap¬ 
ping  a  well-soaked  tail  none  too  gently 
around  your  eyes  when  you  milked  her. 

But  still  father  kept  her  for  years  and 
there  was  a  real  reason.  She  gave  more 
milk  than  any  other  cow  in  the  herd. 

*  *  * 

Because  every  herd  contains  at  least 
one  mean  cow,  and  because,  like  the  one 
we  had,  she  is  very  likely  the  best  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  herd,  I  have  lately  been  doing 
some  thinking  as  to  why  the  best  cows  are 
often  the  most  disagreeable.  I  think  I 
have  at  least  a  part  of  the  answer. 
Whether  it  is  man  or  beast,  those  indi¬ 
viduals  most  highly  endowed  with 
nervous  energy  are  the  most  capable  of 
great  accomplishments ;  and  for  exactly 
the  same  reason,  whether  they  are  man 
or  beast,  those  same  individuals  that  have 
this  large  stock  of  nervous  energy  are  the 
most  disagreeable  to  get  along  with. 

How  many  good  folks  and  how  many 
good  cows  naturally  endowed  with  great 
ability  have  been  ruined  early  in  life  by 
wrong  handling!  Looking  back  from  my 
own  experience  as  a  dairyman,  I  now  be¬ 
lieve  that  father’s  “mean  cow”  was 
largely  the  result  of  the  treatment  she 
received  in  her  early  life.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  petting  a  calf.  Too  much  petting, 
either  of  young  folks  or  young  cows, 
makes  nuisances  of  them.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  had  bur  mean  cow  been 
treated  with  more  patience  and  more 
gentleness,  particularly  in  her  first  lacta¬ 
tion  period,  many  of  her  mean  habits 
would  not  have  developed. 

There  is  no  nonsense  or  sentimentality 
about  the  necessity  of  keeping  excite¬ 
ment,  loud  talking,  cruelty  or  abuse  of  any 
kind  out  of  the  daipy  stable.  One  milker 
will  be  able  to  get  25  per  cent,  more  milk 
than  some  other  one.  I  have  known 
men  who  could  dry  a  good  new  milch  cow 
up  within  a  few  months. 

All  of  us  know7  that  changing  milkers 
is  poor  practice,  and  every  farmer  knows 
that  special  care  should  be  taken  to  secure 
all  of  the  strippings.  Milking  machines 
are  often  wrongly  blamed  on  this  point. 
The  machine  itself  works  all  right,  but 
care  should  be  taken  to  strip  the  cow 
afterwards.  It  is  well  to  remember,  also, 
that  the  last  strippings  are  very  high  in 
butter  fat. 

No  doubt  our  mean  cow  first  learned  to 
kick  during  the  early  days  of  her  first 
lactation  period.  Because  she  was  natu¬ 
rally  a  big  producer,  her  udder  was  full  and 
painful.  Her  teats,  unused  to  milking, 
were  very  tender.  It  was  the  time  for 
patience  and  gentleness,  which  she 
probably  did  not  receive  and  which,  be¬ 
cause  she  did  not,  made  her  a  kicker  for 
life.  Even  her  leading  the  herd  into  the 
cornfield  was  the  result  of  her  being  an 
unusual  individual.  She  was  a  leader,  a 
big  producer,  rising  far  above  the  average, 
and  always  reaching  out  for  “new7  fields 
to  conquer.” 

I  do  not  remember  that  this  cow  had 
chapped  teats,  or  warts  on  the  teats;  but  I 
do  know7  from  experience  with  my  own 
cows  since,  that  sore  teats  make  a  lot  of 
kicking  cows  and  that  most  of  it  can  be 
prevented  by  a  little  care.  Chapped  teats 
are  caused  fyy  cold  w  eather,  milking  with 
wet  hands,  or  some  other  irritating  cause. 
There  are  a  lot  of  good  dairymen  who 


£.  ROE  still  insist  that  the  way 

to  milk  is  to  first  wet 
your  hands  by  milking  on  them.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  think  this  is  a  most  abom¬ 
inable  habit  from  a  sanitary  stand¬ 
point,  and  I  never  could  see  that  it  helped 
any  in  making  the  milking  easier. 

A  good  big  bottle  of  vaseline  is  better 
than  anything  I  have  ever  found  for 
either  chapped  teats  or  w'arts  on  teats. 
If  the  trouble  persists,  thoroughly  wash 
the  teats  a  few  times  with  warm  water  and 
then  apply  a  little  glycerite  of  tannin. 
W7hich  may  be  obtained  at  any  drug  store. 
This  will  help  a  lot.  If  the  warts  are  large, 
take  a  pair  of  sharp  shears,  clip  them  off 
and  apply  a  little  potash  caustic. 

I  HAVE  CONCLUDED  THAT 
THERE  IS  NOT  MUCH  HOPE 
FOR  A  CONFIRMED  KICKER, 
EITHER  MAN  OR  BEAST.  Society 
is  such  that  we  do  not  have  the  privilege 
of  pounding  a  man  kicker,  but  w7e  often  do 
take  it  out  on  the  cow.  I  know,  from  my 
owrn  experience,  that  this  is  a  perfectly 
natural  thing  to  do,  but  from  a  practical 
dairying  standpoint,  it  is  mighty  poor 
business.  No  one  ever  knew7  a  kicking 
cow  to  be  cured  yet  by  pounding.  It 
lessens  her  flow  of  milk  and  excites  the 
other  cow7s.  The  only  remedy  for  kick¬ 
ing  that  I  have  ever  found  is  securely 
strapping  the  legs. 

If  a  hard  milking  cow  is  a  good  pro¬ 
ducer,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  take  some 
little  pains  to  relax  the  muscle  in  the  end 
of  the  teat  so  that  she  will  milk  a  little 
easier.  Vaseline  will  help  a  little.  Some 
milkers  use  teat  plugs  made  of  rubber  or 
lead,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  open¬ 
ing  a  little  larger.  I  have  tried  them 
some,  but  soon  got  disgusted  with  the 
extra  labor.  They  have  to  be  thoroughly 
sterilized,  then  put  in  the  teats  after 
milking  and  allowed  to  remain  from  one 
milking  to  the  other.  Following  this 
practice  for  a  few  weeks  sometimes  will  do 
a  lot  in  helping  the  cow  to  milk  easier. 


Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  Guernsey 
Cow  a  Champion 

H.  BUCKLEY  of  Oneonta,  New 
•  York,  the  owner  of  Cathedral 
Farms,  is  also  the  proud  owner  of  a  new 
Guernsey  Class  Leader  cow.  The  cow  is 
Kate  of  Farview  82754  and  her  excellent 
record  in  class  B  consisting  of  19,227.8 
pounds  of  milk  and  905.65  pounds  of 
butter  fat  gives  her  fourth  place  in  that 
class. 

On  October  16,  1922,  Kate  of  Farview 
82754  dropped  a  fine  bull  calf  shed  by 
Saugerties  Cathedral  King  62534.  She 
started  her  test  on  October  21,  at  the  age 


Kate  of  Farview 


of  four  years,  ten  months  and  eleven  days 
and  she  reached  her  maximum  flow  of 
milk,  w'hieh  wras  60.5  pounds,  in  six  w7eeks. 
Her  persistency  as  a  milker  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  fact  that  she  maintained  a 
milk  production  of  over  fifty  pounds  daily 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  her  record. 
During  July,  which  was  her  ninth  month, 
she  averaged  fifty-seven  pounds  of  milk 
per  day  and  she  finished  her  year  still 
producing  40.9  poimds  of  milk. 

She  was  bred  on  April  8,  1923,  to  Lang- 
water  Sybarite’s  Caesar  81037  and  has 
therefore  carried  her  present  calf  for 
195  days. 

Kate  of  Farview  82754  is  a  large  cow7 
and  her  weight  at  the  completion  of  her 
0 Confirmed  on  page  260) 


A  Blessing  for  Dairymen”— 


So  says  Mr.  Frank  Cervenka,  a 
De  Laval  Milker  user  in  Illinois. 
He  goes  on  to  say: 

“I  certainly  am  proud  that  I 
discarded  the  old,  laborious  and 
disagreeable  method  of  milking  by 
hand.  Never  would  I  do  without 
a  De  Laval  again,  and  am  sorry  I 
didn't  get  one  before  I  did.” 

This  is  not  an  exceptional  in¬ 
stance  of  De  Laval  satisfaction. 
Read  the  following: 

—  “If  more  farmers  knew  how 
much  the  De  Laval  Milker  will 
save  them,  there  would  be  more  in 
use.  I  would  nqt  be  without  one 
for  any  money.” — E.  Lloyd  Jones, 
Minnesota. 

—  “To  make  a  long  story  short, 
the  De  Laval  Milker  is  absolutely 
the  most  w’onderful  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  ever  invented.” — W.  T. 
Farris,  Kansas. 

—  “The  De  Laval  Milker  makes 
a  pleasant  job  out  of  the  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  work  on  the  farm.” — 
C.  L.  Reeves,  N.  Dakota. 

—  “The  De*Laval  Milker  is  fool¬ 
proof  and  trouble-proof — a  joy 
every  time  it  is  used.  No  De  Laval 
Milker,  no  dairy  herd.” — C.  T. 
Oscar  Schacht,  Indiana. 

—  “I  have  been  using  a  De  Laval 
Milker  almost  four  years.  It  is 
sure  a  great  labor-saver,  making 
the  job  of  milking  a  pleasure  in¬ 
stead  of  a  hard  part  of  the  day’s 
work.  A  man  milking  ten  or  more 
cow’s  can’t  afford  to  be  without 
one.” — P.  W.  Westbrook,  Iowa. 


—  “I  would  be  strongly  tempted 
to  sell  my  cows  before  I  would 
give  up  my  milker.  It  is  the  best 
labor-saving  device  there  is  for  a 
dairyman.”  —  Geo.  L.  Burrell, 
Missouri. 

—  “I  have  used  another  make  of 
milker  for  five  years,  and  until  I 
installed  a  De  Laval  I  would  not 
have  believed  there  could  be  such  a 
difference.” — E.  J.  B.  Burgess, 
California. 

—  “I  have  never  felt  better  in 
my  life  since  I  put  in  a  De  Laval 
Milker  and  got  away  from  the 
drudgery.  The  money  I  paid  for 
it  was  well  spent.” — Herman  Ebel, 
Illinois. 

—  “I  take  a  great  pride  in  my 
place,  for  every  dollar  I  have  in 
it  I  made  on  it.  I  consider  the 
milker  the  best  investment  I  ever 
made.” — Harry  C.  Wilson,  Penna. 

Thousands  of  other  De  Laval 
Milker  users  are  just  as  enthusias¬ 
tic  in  their  praise.  If  you  are 
milking  ten  or  more  cows  by  hand 
you  can  soon  pay  for  a  De  Laval 
in  time  saved,  and  extra  milk  of 
better  quality  produced.  Sold  on 
easy  terms. 

Send  coupon  for  full  information 


I  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  447 

J  165  B’way,  New  York;  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

Send  me  your  Milker  □  Separator  □  catalog  (check 
which). 

Name . . . . 

Town . 

State .  R.F.D.  ,  .  No  Cows  .  . 


Have  'You  a  or  Collapsed  SILO 


IF  your  silo  is  just  beginning  to  show  weakness — 
slightly  out  of  plumb  or  has  little  openings  that  will 
let  rain,  frost  and  air  in— 

Or  if  your  silo  is  completely  collapsed— 

Rebuild  it  the  Craine  Way 
at  %  the  cost  of  a  new  silo 


Doesn’t  make  any  difference  how  bad  its  condition, 
we  can  save  all  the  good  material  and  turn  it  into  a 
famous  Craine  3-wall  Silo  for  you.  Every  year  we  do 
it  for  more  and  more  silo  owners. 

Then  you’ll  have  a  real  silo.  You’ll  take  perfectly  kept  sil¬ 
age  from  it  year  afteryear — without  a  worry  about  how  soon 
you’ll  have  to  pay  out  for  a  new  one — without  a  bit  of  danger¬ 
ous,  time-wasting  tinkering  with  hoops.  The  Craine  scientific 
3-wall  construction  makes  the  one  strong,  durable,  frost-re¬ 
sisting,  perfect  keeping  silo. 

Get  our  catalog.  Write  for  full  information  about  our  re¬ 
building  proposition.  Do  it  now. 

Early  orders  bring  special  discounts. 


CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  120  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Silo  Fillers  and  Spreaders 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

I  am  instructed  to  sell  a  job  lot  of  silo  fillers  and  manure 
spreaders  of  standard  make,  either  singly  or  as  a  lot.  for 
either  immediate  or  future  delivery  at  special  bargain 
prices.  These  are  new  machines,  full  r  guaranteed  b  v  the 
manufacturer.  If  figuring  on  a  spreader  or  cutter,  either 
now  or  later  in  the  season;  look  into  this;  it  will  save  you 
money.  Write  immediately  there  are  not  many  in  the  lot. 

F.  L.  KLUMB,  304  Everson  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FREE  BOOH  on 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Describes  cause,  effects  and  treat¬ 
ment;  tells  how  farmers  in  all  parts 
of  D.  S.  are  stopping  the  ravages 
of  this  costly  malady. 

Write  for  free  copy  today . 

ABORNO  LABORATORY 
1 1  Jeff  Street,  Lancaster,  WI*. 
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Two  things  it  will 
pay  you  to  know 

When  you  buy  all-rubber  overshoes 


First — What  kind  of  rubber  is  in  them? 


Second — What’s  under  the  rubber?^ 

‘  The  answer  to  these  two  questions  explains  why 
farmers  have  found  that  the  “U.  S.  ”  Walrus  gives 
longer  wear  and  better  service. 

If  you  cut  a  strip  of  rubber  from  a  “  U.  S.  ”  Walrus 
you’d  find  it  would  stretch  more  than  five  times 
its  length  without  breaking — and  snap  back  into 
shape  like  an  elastic  band ! 

If  you  cut  deeper,  you’d  find  layer  on  layer  of 
reinforcements — the  strongest  reinforcements  ever 
put  into  an  overshoe.  Where  the  hard  strains  come 
there  are  as  many  as  10  separate  layers  of  rubber 
and  fabric  in  the  “U.  S.  ”  Walrus. 

The  “U.  S.  ”  Walrus  wears  longer  because  it’s 
built  to  wear  longer.  Ask  your  own  dealer  .to  show 

you  a  pair.  Other  “U.  S.”  Rubber  Footwear 


Ply  on  ply  of  rub¬ 
ber  and  fabric  are 
built  into  the  wall 
of  the  “U.  S.”  Wal¬ 
rus.  Here  at  the 
back  of  the  heel  are 
10  separate  layers. 

A  strip  of  rubber 
cut  from  a  “U.  S.” 
Walrus  will  stretch 
more  than  5  times 
its  length  without 
breaking ! 


“U.  S.”  Boots,  built  so  strongly  they’re 
famous  wherever  boots  are  worn — Rub¬ 
bers  and  Arctics,  all  styles  and  sizes  for 
the  whole  family — “U.  S.”  Bootees,  the 
all-rubber  lace  shoes  for  spring  and  fall 
use — every  kind  of  rubber  footwear  is 
included  in  the  big  “U.  S.”  line.  Look 
for  the  “U.  S.”  Trade  Mark. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


U.S:  Walrus 


American  Agriculturist,  March  8, 1924 


How  To  File  a  Rip  Saw 

And  How  To  Make  A  Clamp  To  Hold  It  Securely 


THE  tools  required 
for  fitting  a  rip 
saw  are  as  follows: 


By  F.  G.  BEHRENDS 


Flat  file  without  a  handle  to  joint  the  saw. 
Triangular  file  to  file  the  saw. 

Saw  clamp  to  hold  the  saw  while  jointing  and  filing. 
Saw  set  to  set  the  teeth. 


Success  in  filing  a  saw  depends  very 
largely  on  the  light.  The  saw  must  be 
held  in  such  a  position  that  the  light 
shines  on  the  points  of  the  teeth  so  that 

the  filer  can  tell  when 


/fosr  2" x^'x4‘-0" 
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a  tooth  has  been  filed 
to  a  point. 

The  clamp  which 
is  shown  in  use  in 
the  accompanying 
pictures  is  a  simple, 
inexpensive  and  very- 
satisfactory  home¬ 
made  clamp.  It  has 
an  advantage  over 
many  other  clamps 
in  that  it  [does  not 
need  to  be  fastened 
to  a  bench,  table  or 
window  sill,  but  may  be  stood  wherever 
the  light  is  suitable. 

The  framework  of  the  clamp  consists  of 


stands  at  the  end  of 
the  saw  and  holds  the 
file  in  both  hands  with  the  handle  end 
toward  him.  The  thumbs  are  held  on 
the  file  and  the  indpx  fingers  under  the  file 
and  pointing  toward  the  filer.  By  holding 
the  file  in  this  way  it  is  easy  to  hold  it  at 
right  angles  to  the  side  of  the  saw.  The 
file  is  pushed  forward  lightly  over  the 
saw  lengthwise  as  many  times  as  are 
necessary  to  file  all  the  high  points  down 
to  the  lowest  tooth.  By  working  in  front 
of  a  window  so  that  light  may  shine  on  the 
teeth  it  will  be  observed  that  each  point 


two  pieces  of  2"  x  4"  x  4' — O"  braces 


which  are  placed  19"  apart  and  held  with 
three  braces  "/&"  x  4"  x  223^".  Two  pieces 
of  board  H"  x  4 "  x  34"  are  used  for  the 
clamps. 

Figure  1  show's  the  top  of  one  of  the 
posts.  A  notch  1  Yf'  wide  and  4"  deep  is 
sawed  in  it  and  a  saw 


Fig.  5 — Checking  The  Position  of  the  File 


cut  is  made  on  down 
to  6".  This  saw7  kerf 
is  to  allow'  the  back 
of  ’the  saw  to  drop 
down  and  bring  the 
teeth  of  the  saw  just 
above  the  top  edges 
of  the  clamps  when 
A  K"  x  4" 
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that  has  been  touched  with  the  file  shows 
a  bright,  shiny  surface.  If  some  teeth  do 
not  show  a  bright  point  it  is  an  indication 
that  they  have  not  been  touched  by  the 
file  and  another  stroke  or  two  of  the  file  is 
needed.  If  any  tooth  is  below  the  line, 
it  w'ill  not  do  any  service  when  the  saw 
is  being  drawn  through  the  W’ood  and 
might  as  well  be  out. 

Figure  4  shows  the  shape  of  rip  saw 
teeth.  The  front  or  cutting  edges  of  the 
teeth  are  at  a  right  angle  to  a  line  along 
the  points  of  the  teeth.  This  may  be 
tested  with  a  square  as  shown  in  the 
drawing  (Figure  4).  This  figure  also 


boltis  placed  through 

each  post  just  below7  w  #  _ 

the  saw  kerf  to  prevent  the  posts  from  shows  a  triangular  file  in  the  right  position 
splitting  wdien  the  clamps  are  forced  between  two  teeth.  It  should  be  noted 
down  into  the  notches.  The  top  corners  that  the  side  of  the  file  which  is  against 
of  the  posts  are  sawed  off  as  shown  in  the  the  front  of  a  tooth  is  held  plumb.  Figure 
draw'ing  (Figure  1.)  If  left,  on  they  5  show's  how  to  hold  a  try  square  tight 
would  be  in  the  wTay  while  working  on  the  against  the  file  to  test  if  it  is  being  held 

plumb.  By  holding  one  side  of  the  file 


saw7. 


Figure  2  shows  one  end  of  one  of  the  plumb  as  shown  in  Figure  4  and  pressing 


clamps.  At  points  5"  from  the  ends. 


the  file  down  in  the  gullet,  the  back  edge 
of  the  tooth  will  be  at  30°  to  a  line  along 
the  points  of  the  teeth. 

Figure  6  shows  the  position  of  the  saw 
in  the  clamp  and  the  file  on  the  saw7.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  saw  is  placed  down 
in  the  clamp  so  that  the  teeth  are  only 
about  34"  above  the  top  edge  of  the 
clamp.  Unless  the  saw  is  placed  low'  in 
the  clamp  it  w'ill  vibrate  while  filing  and 
the  file  w'ill  not  cut  wrell.  It  may  also  be 
noted  that  the  file  is  held  straight  across 
the  saw.  Files  cut  on  the  forward  stroke 
only  and  so  the  file  is  raised  from  the 


Fig.  3 — Jointing  the  Saw 


notches  are  cut  34"  deep  and  234r/  wide 
as  shown  in  the  drawing.  .The  upper, 
outside  corner  of  each  clamp  is  planed  off 
so  as  to  get  it  out  of  the  w7ay.  The  lower 
corner  at  each  end  of  each  clamp  is  sawed 
off  as  shown  in  the  drawing  so  that  it  w'ill 
fit  the  saw  at  the  handle  end. 

The  notches  in  the 
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posts  and  clamps 
must  be  cut  so  that 
the  clamps  w'ill  pinch 
the  saw'  at  the  upper 
edge  (near  the  teeth) 
when  the  saw  is  in 
place. 


Fig.  6 — Filing  the  Saw 


The  first  thing  to  do  in  fitting  the  saw 
is  that  of  jointing  the  saw  (Figure  3). 
This  is  done  with  a  flat  file  without  a 
handle.  The  saw  is  placed  iff  the  clamps 
so  that  the  teeth  are  up  above  the  clamps 
at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  so  as  to  allow 
plenty  of  room  for  the  hands.  The  filer 


saw  each  time  it  is  brought  back.  Long, 
light,  even  strokes  of  the  file  are  necessary 
for  the  best  results.  A  very  desirable 
poisition  of  the  hands  is  shown  in  r 
6.  The  right  hand  holds  the  handle  end 
of  the  file  firmly  and  the  point  of  the  We 
is  held  lightly  between  the  thumb  ana 
( Continued  on  page  260) 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
.  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  > 


Look  for  this  Gold  Seal 

There  is  only  one  guaranteed  Congoleum  and  that 
is  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  identified  by  the  Gold  Seal 
shown  above.  This  Gold  Seal  (printed  in  dark  green 
on  a  gold  background)  is  pasted  on  the  face  of  every 
guaranteed  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Rug.  It  is  your 
protection  against  substitutes.  Look  for  it. 

Congoleum  Company 

INCORPORATED 


An  Attractive  Kitchen 
Makes  Cooking  a  Pleasure! 


Company  for  dinner!  There — the  roast  is  nearly 
done.  Now,  to  bake  the  biscuits  and  give  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  table.  Drudgery?  No,  indeed.  For 
getting  up  a  dinner  is  a  pleasure,  especially  when  the 
kitchen  is  bright,  cheerful — and  spotlessly  clean. 

With  a  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Rug  on  the  floor  it’s 
so  easy  to  keep  the  kitchen  immaculate.  No  matter 
what  is  spilled,  a  few  strokes  of  a  damp  mop  will 
make  the  rug  as  fresh  and  clean  as  new. 

Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Rugs  come  in  a  wealth  of 
attractive  designs.  In  addition  to  the  neat  tile  and 
woodblock  patterns  for  the  kitchen,  there  are  dainty 
floral  effects  for  the  bedroom  and  richly  colored  motifs 
for  the  living  and  dining  rooms.  Another  advantage 
— these  rugs  lie  flat  without  any  fastening. 

It’s  no  wonder  thousands  of  women  are  making 
their  homes  attractive  with  Gold-Seal  Congoleum 
Rugs.  For  these  rugs  are  tremendously  durable  and 
labor  saving,  and  surprisingly  inexpensive. 


6  feet  x  9  feet  $  9.00 

feet  x  9  feet  11.25 

9  feet  x  9  feet  13.50 

9  feet  x  103^  feet  15.75 

9  feet  x  12  feet  18.00 


Pattern  No.  386  (shown 
below)  is  made  in  all 
sizes.  The  other  pat¬ 
terns  illustrated  are 
made  in  the  five  large 
sizes  only. 


V/2  feet  x  3  feet$  .60 

3  feet  x  3  feet  1.40 

3  feet  x  4)^  feet  1.95 

3  feet  x  6  feet  2.50 


Above  is 
Pattern  No.  540 


REMOVE  SEAL  WITH 


DAMP  CLOTH 


I92q,:  CONGOV" 


Owing  to  freight  rates,  prices  in  the  South  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi  are  higher  than  those  quoted. 


Philadelphia  New  York  Boston  Chicago  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 
Minneapolis  Atlanta  Dallas  Pittsburgh  New  Orleans 
Montreal  London  Paris  Rio  de  Janeiro 


Gold  Seal 


Cold-Seal  Congoleum 
Rug  No.  386 


Gold-Seal  Congoleum 
Rug  No.  323 


For  permanence 
and  beauty 


To  protect  its  beauty 


To  “insure”  your 
roof 


To  “re-new”  your 
car 


For  lasting 
attractiveness 


To  resist  wear 


To  save  your  screens 


To  keep  attractive 


SAVE  this  guide  for  reference  with  your  family,  your  painter  and  the  Sherwin-Williams  dealer 

CONDENSED 

FARM  GUIDE 

For  Painting,  Varnishing,  Staining  and  Enameling 

IMPORTANT :  Each  of  the  products  specified  below  bears  our  name  and  trade  mark 


TRADE  MARK 


NOTE :  Best  results  can  be  had 
by  following  the  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  directions  on  labels. 


Sherwin 

PA/NTS  AND 


Williams 

VARNISHES 


Copyright,  1923,  by 
The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


J . . 

TO  PAINT 

Use  product  named  below 

TO  VARNISH 

Use  product  named  belosv 

TO  STAIN 

Use  product  named  below 

TO  ENAMEL 

Use  product  named  below 

AUTOMOBILES . 

S-W  Auto  Enamel:  for  the 
man  who  paints  hisown  car 

S-W  Auto  Enamel  Clear: 
a  colorless  varnish 

S-W  Auto  Enamel:  assorted 
colors 

AUTOMOBILE  TOPS 
AND  SEATS . 

S-W  Auto  Top  and  S-W 
Auto  Seat  Dressing 

BARNS,  SILOS,  OUT¬ 
BUILDINGS,  Etc . . 

S-W  Commonwealth  Paint: 

barn  red  and  barn  gray 
S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint: 

5  colors 

S-W  Preservative  Shingle 
Stain 

BRICK . . 

SWP  House  Paint:  a  full  oil 
gloss 

S-W  Concrete  Wall  Finish: 
dull  finish 

Old  Dutch  Enamel:  full  gloss 
for  outside  exposure 

CEILINGS,  Interior . 

Flat -Tone:  the  washable,  flat 
oil  paint 

Scar-Hot  Varnish  :  for  wood¬ 
work  only;  such  as  beamed  ceil¬ 
ings,  etc 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain: 

Penetrating  spirit  slain  for 
new  hard  wood 

Floorlac:  varnish  and  stain 
combined,  newnroldwood 

Enameloid:  assorted  colors 

Exterior . 

SWP  House  Paint: 

Rcxpar  Varnish:  weather  re¬ 
sisting,  for  porch  ceilings,  etc. 

S-W  Oil  Stain:  for  new  wood 

Old  Dutch  Enamel:  white, 
gray,  ivory,  gloss  or  rub¬ 
bed  effect 

CONCRETE  . 

S-W  Concrete  Wall  Finish: 
a  paint,  resists  weather 

DOORS,  Interior . 

SWP  House  Paint: 

Scar-Hot  Varnish:  “loss 
Velvet  Finish  Varnish  No. 
1044:  dries  to  a  dull  finish 
without  rubbing 

Floorlac :  a  varnish  and 
stain  combined 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain: 

penetrating  spirit  stain  for 
new  wood  only 

Enameloid:  assorted  colors 

Exterior . 

SWP  House  Paint: 

Rexpar  Varnish : 

weather  resisting  spar 
varnish 

S-W  Oil  Stain:  for  new  wood 

» 

Old  Dutch  Enamel:  white, 

gray,  ivory.  For  interior 
and  exterior  use 

FENCES . . . 

SWP  House  Paint: 
Metafasticfiron  or  wire  only) 
S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint: 
for  rough  work 

S-W  Preservative  Shingle 
Stain 

FLOORS,  Interior  (wood). . 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint: 
stands  repeated  scrubbing 

Mar-Hot  Varnish: 

water  resisting,  heel-proof 

Floorlac:  a  varnish  and 
stain  combined 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint: 
the  enamel-like  finish 

Concrete  . 

S-W  Concrete  Floor  Finish: 
wears  well;  washes  well 

S-W  Concrete  Floor  Finish: 
high-gloss;  durable 

Porch . . 

S-W  Porch  and  Deck  Paint: 

FURNITURE,  Indoors. . . . 

Enameloid:  the  decorative 
enamel 

Scar-Hot  Varnish: 
stands  hard  usage 

Floorlac:  a  varnish  and  stain 
combined 

Old  Dutch  Enamel:  white, 
gray,  ivory,  gloss  or  rubbed 
effect 

Enameloid:  assorted  colors 

Porch . 

Enameloid:  assorted  colors 

Rexpar  Varnish:  weather 

resisting 

S-W  Oil  Stain:  for  new  wood 

HOUSE  OR  GARAGE 
Exterior  .  . 

SWP  House  Paint: 

Rexpar  Varnish: 
weather  resisting 

S-W  Preservative  Shingle 
Stain : 

Old  Dutch  Enamel: 

enduring  gloss 

IMPLEMENTS,  TOOLS, 
TRACTORS,  WAGONS, 
TRUCKS . 

S-W  Wagon  and  Implement 
Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

LINOLEUM . 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint: 

stands  repeated  scrubbing 

Mar-Hot  Varnish: 
protects  the  pattern 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint: 

the  enamel-like  finish 

RADIATORS . 

Flat-Tone:  flat  oil  paint 

S-W  Aluminum  or  Gold 
Paint 

Enameloid:  assorted  colors 

ROOFS,  Shingle . 

Metal . 

Composition . 

S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint: 
Metalastic: 

Ebonol:  black  coal  tar  paint 

S-W  Preservative  Shingle 
Stain: 

SCREENS  . 

S-W  Screen  Enamel: 

S-W  Screen  Enamel 

WALLS,  Interior  (Plaster  or 
Waliboard) . . . 

Flat  -Tone:  the  washable,  flat 
oil  paint 

SWP  House  Paint: 
a  full  oil  gloss 

Old  Dutch  Enamel:  white, 
gray, ivory;  glossorrubbed 
effect 

Enameloid:  assorted  colors 

WOODWORK,  Interior.. 

•SWP  House  Paint:  gloss 

Flat -Tone:  flat  oil  paint, 

Scar-Hot  Varnish: 

high  gloss  but  can  be  rub¬ 
bed  to  a  dull  finrish 

Velvet  Finish  Varnish  Ho. 
1044:  dries  dull  without 
rubbing/-. 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain: 

penetrating  spirit  stain  for 
new  hardwood 

S-W  Oil  Stain: 

for  new  soft  wood 

Floorlac:  for  new  or  old  wood; 
a  varnisn  and  stain  combined 

Old  Dutch  Enamel:  white, 
gray,  ivory;  dull  or  gloss; 
aristocrat  of  enamels,  spec¬ 
ified  by  leading  architects 
Enameloid:  assorted  colors 

satisfactory  walls 


To  keep  linoleum 
like  new 


To  properly  finish 
woodwork 


For  better-looking 
radiators 


Mark  on  the  “Flousehold  Guide”  the  particular  surface  or  article  you  have 
in  mind  to  finish.  The  Guide  covers  the  more  common  problems.  If  you 
have  some  painting,  varnishing,  enameling  or  staining  problems  in  your 
home,  not  covered  by  the  Guide,  write  us.  It  will  pay  you  to  visit  the  store 
of  the  nearest  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  and  consult  the  more  extensive  store 
“Guide”  displayed  on  his  walls. 


To  renew  furniture 


Write  for  free  booklet  B  450  with  complete 
Household  Guide  and  helpful  information  on 
all  painting,  varnishing,  staining  and  enamel¬ 
ing.  Valuable  whether  you  do  the  work  your¬ 
self  or  employ  a  master  painter. 


Send  50c  (65c  in  Canada)  for  Home 
Painting  Manual.  177  pages,  hand¬ 
some  full  color  plates.  Most  com¬ 
plete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Address  Dept.  B.  435. 


THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO.,  610  Canal  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

KEEP  THIS  PAGE 

Have  it  handy  for  reference.  It  tells  the  exactly  correct  paint, 
varnish,  stain  or  enamel  for  successful  work  throughout  your  home. 


To  withstand  the  weather 


for  Economical  Transportati 
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Every  Farm 

T?  VERY  farm  needs  two  automobiles, 
^  one  of  which  should  be  a  closed 
model  Chevrolet. 

The  open  touring  car  is  best  for  general 
farm  use,  carrying  passengers  or  perhaps 
miscellaneous  bulky  produce  or  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  for  cold  or  rainy  weather, 
and  for  church  or  social  use  the  family 
needs  a  closed  car,  either  a  two-pass¬ 
enger  Utility  Coupe  as  illustrated,  or 
the  five-passenger  Sedan.  The  extra 
large  rear  compartment  is  the  feature 
of  the  Coupe. 


Needs  Two 

These  closed  cars  are  very  finely  made, 
furnished,  upholstered  and  trimmed. 
The  windows  are  of  plate  glass  and  can 
be  lowered,  providing  as  much  air  as 
an  open  car,  yet  affording  full  protec¬ 
tion  against  wind,  rain,  snow  or  cold 
when  raised. 

With  a  second  car  on  a  farm,  one  is 
always  available  for  those  at  home 
when  the  other  car  is  out. 

The  low  prices  of  Chevrolet  make  the 
ownership  of  two  cars  feasible  for 
most  farm  families. 


Five  United  States  manufacturing 
plants,  seven  assembly  plants  and 
two  Canadian  plants  gire  us  the 
largest  production  capacity  in  the 
world  for  high-grade  cars  and 
make  possible  our  low  prices. 


Prices  f  o.  h.  Flint,  Michigan 

SUPERIOR  Roadster  _ 

SUPERIOR  Touring 
SUPERIOR  Utility  Coupe  - 
SUPERIOR  Sedan  -  - 

SUPERIOR  Commercial  Chassis  - 
SUPERIOR  Light  Delivery  -  - 

Utility  Express  Truck  Chassis 


$490 

495  Chevrolet  “Dealers  and  Service 

640  Stations  everywhere.  Applications 

7 95  will  be  considered  from  high- 

395  grade  dealers  only,  for  ter- 

495  ritory  not  adequately  covered. 

550 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


CJfie  Genesee  l\ire  Food  Company, 

la  Rovj ,  Ftf.  '  ' 

Canadian  Offices  &  Factory,  Bridgeburg,  Onb 


JELL-0 


Wl 


JELL -O  AND  BAKED  APPLES 

"D  AKE  six  medium-sized  or  small  apples  that  have  had  cores  removed  and  filled 
with  brown  sugar  and  chopped  nuts.  When  cold  arrange  the  apples  in  a 
pan  and  cover  them  with  Raspberry  JelLO  (one  package  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water).  After  the  Jell-O  has  set,  cut  into  squares,  using  a  knife  dipped 
in  hot  water,  and  serve  with  whipped  cream.  Or  place  each  apple  in  a  cup  and 
pour  the  JelLO  over. 


APPLE  SNOW  JELL-O 

Dissolve  a  package  of  Strawberry  Jell-O  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 
When  partly  cold  turn  into  sherbet  glasses,  filling  three-quarters  full. 
When  firm  pile  Apple  Snow  on  top.  To  make  Apple  Snow,  dissolve 
one-half  package  of  Lemon  Jell-O  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  When 
cool  whip  to  consistency  of  thick  whipped  cream.  Then  add  one 
grated  apple  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar. 


( 
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How  We  Set  Fruit  Trees 

In  a  Sod  Mulch  Orchard 

MANY  mistaken  By  H.  R.  HITCHINGS  according  to  the  size 

ideas  are  held  by  of  the  trees  and  soil 


the  average  farmer  today  concerning  a 
first-class  apple  tree  as  it  comes  from  the 
nursery.  Usually,  the  principal  requisites 
demanded  are  size  and  low  cost.  The 
buying  of  nursery  stock  with  economy 
as  "the  prime  object  can  hardly  be  recom¬ 
mended.  The  importance  of  starting 
the  orchard  planting  with  well  grown, 
properly  handled  nursery  stock  has  been 
demonstrated  many  times. 

The  question  of  proper  planting  age  for 
an  apple  tree  can  not  be  answered  offhand 
as  there  are  a  number  of  factors  which 
should  be  known.  Considering  the  lower 
price  for  which  one  year  old  stock  may  be 
purchased,  there  might  be  conditions 
where  they  could  be  planted  to  advantage. 
If  the  one  year  old  stock  was  of  good  size, 
well-grown  and  first-class  two  year  old 
stock  of  the  variety  desired  could  not  b.e 
obtained,  it  might  be  better  practice  to. 
plant  the  one  year  stock,  rather  than 
wait  a  year  for  the  two  year  trees.  The 
writer  would  consider  the  planting  of 
one  year  stock  as  special  practice  with 
consistent  good  results  to  be  demonstrated 
and  would  never  advise  the  planting  of  a 
nursery  apple  tree  under  two  years  of  age. 
It  is  also  doubtful  practice  to  plant  trees 
more  than  two  years  of  age  except  in 
special  instances  where  trees  may  be 
quickly  transplanted  or  for  special  varie¬ 
ties.  A  three  or  four  year  old  Rome 
Beauty  tree  is  usually  much  hardier  and 
will  usually  make  a  better  start  than  the 
younger  trees. 

Yearling  Stock  Too  Small 

Most  one  year  old  trees  are  too  small 
in  diameter,  therefore  they  will  dry  out 
or  shrivel  easily.  Excessive  cold  or  heat 
will  damage  these  small  trees  much  more 
than  the  larger  two  year  old  stock.  It 
takes  too  long  for  a  one  year  whip  to 
establish  a  root  system  and  sufficient 
leaf  area,  especially  in  soils  of  relatively 
low  fertility.  The  chance  is  greater  for 
the  two  year  tree  to  live  along  until  it 
becomes  adapted  to  the  new  soil  and  can 
establish  itself. 

The  two  year  tree  should  caliper  at  least 
five-eighths  inch  and  preferably  three- 
fourths,  depending  on  the  variety  and 
method  of  handling  in  the  nursery.  It  is 
no  advantage  to  obtain  trees  that  have 
been  grown  on  muck  or  which  have  been 
unduly  forced  to  a  high  caliper.  The 
wood  is  seldom  well  ripened  and  will 
doubtless  winterkill  or  will  be  so  checked 
that  they  will  not  thrive.  There  are  well- 
grown  two  year  trees  that  will  caliper 
seven-eighths  inch  and  better  on  the 
market  but  one  should  know  their 
history  and  determine  if  they  are  in 
proper  condition  before  planting. 

Get  Clean  Stock 

The  trees  should  not  be  infested  with 
insects  or  infected  with  disease  as  crown 
gall  or  blight  canker.  If  the  trees  have 
been  held  through  the  winter  in  storage 
there  are  other  factors  which  affect  the 
trees’  welfare  which  should  be  carefully 
checked.  If  the  trees  look  black  or  un¬ 
duly  shrivelled,  or  if  they  appear  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  and  dry,  their  chances  of 
starting  are  unfavorable.  Soft  slimy  skin 
that  is  easily  rubbed  off  from  the  branches 
is  another  unfavorable  character. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  trees  from  the 
nursery,  the  grower  should  immediately 
take  precaution  to  heel  the  trees  in  the 
ground  or  keep  in  a  moist,  cool  place 
until  planting  time.  If  trees  are  heeled  in, 
the  bundles  should  be  separated  some¬ 
what,  so  that  the  moist  soil  may  be  more 
easily  placed  in  contact  with  the  roots. 
A  rather  wide  trench  should  be  dug  and 
trees  tipped  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  and 
the  roots  well  covered  with  earth. 

Digging  the  Holes 

For  most  locations,  planting  in  the 
sod,  the  holes  should  be  dug  two  feet  in 
diameter  and  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches 
deep.  The  depth  will  vary  somewhat 


conditions.  This  depth  allows  for  the 
placing  of  some  of  the  top  soil  under 
the  tree  roots  before  the  tree  is  placed  in 
the  hole.  For  a  small  planting  in  a  home 
orchard,  it  would  doubtless  pay  to  dig 
holes  somewhat  wider  and  deeper,  al¬ 
though  the  above  mentioned  size  has 
always  been  entirely  satisfactory  in 
planting  trees  in  our  orchards.  Usually 
if  the  workmen  start  digging  the  holes 
eighteen  inches  deep  and  the  sub-soil  is 
hard,  most  of  the  holes  will  be  nearer 
sixteen  inches  than  eighteen  unless  a 
close  check  is  maintained.  Observation 
has  led  the  author  to  believe  that  the 
time  is  well  spent  in  excavating  a  hole  of 
this  size.  There  is  usually  more  space 
in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  than  is  needed 
for  the  roots  but  this  gives  them  a  chance 
to  start  off  in  the  turned  soil  and  also 
allows  for  changing  the  position  of  the 
tree  in  the  hole  to  some  extent  to  line  up 
with  the  rows  and  is  a  very  good  fault 
when  its  beneficial  results  to  the  tree  are 
considered, 

The  Hitchings’  Planting  Plan 

The  Hitchings’  method  or  plan  is  to 
place  a  stake  for  each  tree.  When  the 
hole  is  to  be  dug,  workman  starts  by 
digging  a  ring  around  the  stake,  the  out¬ 
side  diameter  being  two  feet  or  a  trifle 
over,  leaving  the  stake  until  last.  This 
will  enable  workman  to  dig  the  hole  at 
the  proper  location  in  relation  to  the 
stake.  When  the  tree  is  planted  it  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  hole  and  the 
row  will  be  straight.  By  using  this 
method  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep  the  rows 
straight  without  bothering  to  sight  up 
and  down  the  row,  the  principal  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  system  and  a  time  saver 
in  planting. 

In  digging  the  hole  two  piles  of  dirt 
and  sometimes  three  are  made.  Usually 
only  two  piles  are  made,  the  sods  from 
the  top  being  placed  in  one  pile  and  the 
rest  of  the  loose  earth  in  another.  The 
third  pile  is  made  where  the  top  soil  is 
shallow  and  the  subsoil  of  poor  consis¬ 
tence  for  placing  around  the  tree  roots. 
The  soil  is  usually  loosened  for  a  couple 
of  inches  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  If 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  height,  the 
earth  should  be  placed  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  hole  so  that  it  may  be  pushed 
back  into  the  hole  in  the  easiest  manner. 

Trimming  the  Stock 

4 

The  trees  may  be  trimmed  to  the  best 
advantage  just  before  planting.  All 
broken  roots  and  in  fact  all  roots  should 
be  cut  so  that  the  new  rootlets  may  start 
from  a  fresh  cut.  These  cuts  should  be 
made  so  that  they  will  parallel  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  surface  on  which  they  are 
placed.  That  is,  instead  of  being  cut 
square  off,  they  should  be  cut  on  a  bevel 
with  the  bevel  facing  down  so  that  the 
new  rootlets  may  start  downward  from 
the  cut  edges. 

The  small  fibrous  roots  should  be 
clipped  as  they  are  not  of  any  benefit  to 
the  tree.  There  is  considerable  contro¬ 
versy  as  to  the  proper  length  to  trim  the 
roots.  Usually  the  roots  are  broken  to 
such  an  .extent  that  it  is  impossible  to 
leave  them  too  long  if  a  fresh  cut  is  made 
on  each  rootlet.  For  two  year  trees  eight 
or  nine  inch  roots  would  help  consider¬ 
ably  in  anchoring  the  tree  and  the  writer 
believes  taking  all  things  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  this  would  be  about  the  proper 
length  for  the  best  results.  Variety  and 
the  size  of  the  tree  would  largely  deter¬ 
mine  this  factor.  The  length  of  the  roots 
is  not  so  important  if  they  are  undamaged, 
in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  free  from 
disease. 

In  trimming  the  top,  all  tags  should  be 
removed.  Limbs  should  be  shortened 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  their  length 
depending  on  the  condition  of  the  tree, 
time  of  planting  and  the  variety.  Ex¬ 
cessive  branches  and  those  which  are 

{Continued  on  page  £61) 
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The  104-page,  illustrated  Handbook 


free  from  every  ALPHA 
Dealer,  tells  you  how  to  use 
ALPHA  CEMENT  in  making 
scores  of  handsome  sub¬ 
stantial,  enduring  improve¬ 
ments. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co. 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  *  Philadelphia 

Baltimore  Pittsburgh  St.  Louis 

Ironton,  Ohio  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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The  WINDMILL  with  a  RECORD 

The  Auto*  oiled  Aermotor  has  behind  it  9 
years  of  wonderful  success.  It  is  not  an  experiment. 
The  Au  to-oiled  Aermotor  is  the  Gen¬ 
uine  Self -Oiling  Windmill,  with  every  moving 
part  fully  and  constantly  oiled. 

Oil  an  Aermotor  once  a  year  and  it  is  always 
oiled.  It  never  makes  a  squeak. 

The  double  gears  run  in  oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case.  They 
are  always  flooded  with  oil  and  are  protected  from  dust  and  sleet. 
The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  is  so  thoroughlyoiled  that  it  runs  in  the 
slightest  breeze.  It  gives  more  service  for  the  money  invested  than 
any  other  piece  of  machinery  on  the  farm. 

You  do  not  have  to  experiment  to  get  a  windmill 
that  will  run  a  year  with  one  oiling.  The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  is 
a  tried  and  perfected  machine. 

Our  large  factory  and  our  superior  equipment  enable  us  to  produce  economically  and 
accurately.  Every  purchaser  of  an  Aermotor  gets  the  benefit  from  quantity  production. 
The  Aermotor  is  made  by  a  responsible  company  which  has  specialized  in  steel  windmills  for  36  years. 

AERMOTOR  CO. 


Chicago 
Kansas  City 


Dallas 

Minneapolis 


Des  Moines 
Oakland 


CHEAPEST  PER  TON  CAPACITY 


YOU  CAN  TELL  THEM  BY  THEIR  ROOFS 


YOU  know  when  you  see  a  silo  with  an  extension 
roof  that  it’s  almost  certain  to  be  a  GLOBE. 

The  extension  roof  is  the  greatest  improvement  made 
in  silo  construction.  Every  Extension  Roof  is  a  GLOBE 
or  a  poor  imitation.  Introduced  by  the  GLOBE  SILO 
COMPANY  it  reduces  the  cost  per  net  ton  capacity — 
for  it  always  enables  you  to  fill  it  clear  to  the  top.  And 
it  adds  to  the  silo’s  appearance. 

Put  up  a  GLOBE  SILO  for  summer  feeding,  and 
avoid  the  losses  caused  by  a  late  cold  spring  and 
severe  summer  droughts. 

Send  today  for  our  catalog  and  prices  on  Silos,  Tanks,  Water 
Tubs,  Portable  Poultry  Houses,  etc.  Write  to  the 


GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY,  Box  104,  UNAD1LLA,  N.  Y. 


,  Ditcher- Terracer  -  Grader 

B  All  steel.adjuatable,  reversible.  Cute  V- 
I  shaped  ditcn  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  irri¬ 
gation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  buiid9  field 
■  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
I  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
I  for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

I  Owensboro  Ditcher &GraderCo.; 

Inc.  -  Box  1052 
I  Owensboro. 

Ky. 
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on 

Steel 

Wheels 


Look 
for  This 
Tag 

It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  in  colors 
describing  Farm  Trucks  and 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to 
fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  Qaniimst?oS 
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READ  THESE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


ADY'ERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  SI  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “  J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  ”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


E 


VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must 
reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Nety  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  previous  to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must 
accompany  your  order. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

ANGORA — long-haired  kittens  of  purebred 
stock.  Maine  grown  pets,  male  or  female. 
ORRIN  J.  DICKEY',  Belfast,  Maine. 

FERRETS  for  killing  rats;  also  hunting 
rabbits.  Few  choice  breeders  left.  R.  J 
HEADLEY,  Elizabeth,  R.  F.  D.  1,  X.  J. 

THOROUGHBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES, 
all  ages.  Males,  spayed  females.  ARCADIA 
FARMS,  Bally*.  Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  BILLIE  GOAT,  broken  to 
harness,  $20.  Real  “Blue  Tick”  fox  hound, 
pedigree  stock  $45.  Milking  goat,  soon  fresh, 
from  5  qt.  Toggenburg  Pure  $35.  LLOY'D 

GOLDSBORO,  Mohnton,  Pa. 

SHEPHERDS,  different  ages,  males  and 
females,  starting  to  work,  natural  watch  dogs. 
MAPLE  ISLAND  FARMS,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  strong, 
healthy  and  sturdy  pups,  with  just  a  little  kind¬ 
ness  and  patience  will  soon  develop  into  a  grand 
farm  dog.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y'. 

DOGS.  All  Kinds.  Cheap.  C.  O.  D.  Trial 
Dog  Feed,  Medicine  Supplies.  Free  Food  Doc¬ 
toring  and  Feeding.  KASKASKIA  .  KEN¬ 

NELS  AMAG,  Herrick.  Ill. 

CATTLE 

CHOICE  FOUNDATION  HERD  of  regis¬ 
tered  Brown  Swiss,  consisting  of  bull  and  3 
heifers  under  1  year.  CLOUD  ROBINSON, 
Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF, 
two  months  old,  out  of  16-pound  junior  two- 
year-old.  Sired  by"  a  1,000-pound  bull.  Feder¬ 
ally  accredited  herd.  OLCOTT  FARMS,  Big 
Flats,  N.  Y. 

AY'RSHIRE  BULL  CALVES  sired  by  Cry¬ 
stal  Star  Bloomer.  Dams  are  large  type,  heavy 
producing  cows.  Also  heifer  calves  and  year¬ 
lings.  Herd  tuberculin  tested.  Farmers’  prices, 
PARAMOUNT  FARM.  Richford,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

FOR  SALE — Candee  Incubator  double  regu¬ 
lated,  everything  complete,  including  new  ven¬ 
tilation  regulator,  8,400  eggs  capacity.  Has 
given  excellent  hatches.  Will  sell  at  real  bar¬ 
gain,  if  taken  at  once.  L.  H.  ROBINSON, 
Castile,  New  Y'ork,  Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm. 

a 

FOR  SALE — Incubators,  Cy  phers  Buffalo, 
360  size,  $24;  240  size,  $18.  Excellent  condition, 
complete.  Good  hatchers.  Also  brand  new, 

never  uncrated,  390  size  Standard  Cyphers, 
factory  price  $69,  at  $48  each.  SHERIDAN 
FARMS,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

HONEY 

HONEY.  5  lbs.  Clover  $1.10.  10  lbs.  $2, 

Buckwheat  $1,  and  $1.75.  Postpaid  first  three 
zones.  50  lbs.  here  Clover  $7.50,  Buckwheat  $6. 
HENRY'  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y'. 

HONEY'.  Clover  5  lbs.  95c,  10  lbs.  $1.85; 
Buckwheat  90c  and  $1.65.  Postpaid.  NORTH 
BRANCH  APIARIES,  North  Branch,  N.  Y'. 

TRY'  BAKER’S  WHITE  HONEY,  5  lbs. 
$1;  10,  $1.75;  60,  $7.56.  Buckwheat  85c — $1.50 
— $6.  Transportation  Extra.  C.  S.  BAKER, 
La  Fayette,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  CLOVER  HONEY— 5  lbs.,  $1.10, 
Buckwheat  90c.  Postpaid.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  SAMUEL  NILEWSKI,  Amsbry,  Pa. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED.  Single  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm.  Milking  and  general  farm  work.  Wages 
$45  per  month  and  board.  G.  L.  HESELTON, 
Johnson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.  Good  steady  honest  farmer  boy, 
about  17  or  18  >"ears  of  age,  who  likes  farming, 
good  horses,  Holstein  cattle,  and  a  good  home. 
Good  wages  and  interest  in  thoroughbred  calves 
to  right  one.  GROVE  H.  GOODWIN,  Baldwins- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17  to 
65,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions 
$117 — $250,  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR. 
OZMENT,  258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS.  Men’s  Shirts.  Easy  to  sell.  Big 
demand  everywhere.  Make  $15.00  daily. 

Undersell  stores.  Complete  line.  Exclusive 
patterns.  Free  Samples.  CHICAGO  SHIRT 
MANUFACTURERS,  229  W.  Van  Buren, 
Factory  222,  Chicago,  Ill. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

HEMSTITCHING  AND  PICOTING  AT¬ 
TACHMENT;  superior  device.  Fits  any  sew¬ 
ing  machine.  $3.00  delivered  with  instructions 
and  sample  work.  SUPERIOR  ATTACH¬ 
MENT  CO.,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCH- 

WORK  COMPANY',  Meriden,  Conn. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


FOR  SALE.  Mammoth  Toulouse  ganders 
$5  each;  African  goose,  extra  good  layer,  and 
gander  $7.  HOWARD  GILLETT,  Stanley, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  Light  Brahma  hatching  eggs, 
S3  per  15;  also  May  hatched  cockerels  $4  each. 
JOHN  T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


MIXED  CHICKS  GROW  BIG,  husky  layers, 
broilers.  11  cents  each  per  500.  Twenty-five, 
S3. 75;  fifty,  S7.50.  Catalogue.  THOMAS 
DOUGHERTY,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Standard  bred 
from  200-300  egg  strains,  both  from  American 
and  Canada  hatching  eggs  at  reasonable  prices. 
All  eggs  that  are  not  fertile  I  will  replace  free. 
Safe  arrival  anywhere.  Circulars  free.  BEN 
F.  COLEMAN,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


PREMIUM  BUFF  ROCKS,  registered 
Guernseys,  registered  Collies.  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.  Fresh  uncandled  eggs.  Con¬ 
tract  at  attractive  prices.  Will  call  for  them  at 
vour  farms.  RODD,  135  E.  17th  St.,  New  York 
City.  


SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTES.  The 
kind  that  lays.  Pure-bred  stock.  Eggs  $1.50 
per  15  prepaid.  Guaranteed  fertility.  MISS 
OPAL  SANTEE,  Freeport,  Ohio.  


DAY-OLD  CHICKS,  LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 
Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpington, 
REAL  STOCK.  Safe  delivery.  Guaranteed. 
VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Maugansville,  Md. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.  TOULOUSE 
GEESE.  BOOKING  EGG  ORDERS.  $6.00 
per  dozen.  Breeders  for  sale.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Penn.  


“HORNING’S  BOURBON  REDS”— 142 
egg  record  flock.  Hatching  eggs.  20  fine  toms. 
Book  orders  soon.  FLORA  HORNING,  Ow'ego, 
N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  EGGS.  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  Thompson’s  Barred  Rocks. 
Heavy  egg  production  guaranteed.  Circular. 
CLOSE* EGG  FARM.  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


250,000  QUALITY  CHICKS  for  1924. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns.  Prices  reasonable. 
Circular  free.  BRUSH  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Dept'.  1,  Centre  Hall,  Pa, 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS;  Mam¬ 
moth  Peldn  ducks;  White  Wyandotte  cockerels; 
Pearl  guineas.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanford- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Strong 
vigorous,  true  to  breed.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  etc.  Safe  delivery,  guaran¬ 
teed  1,200  miles.  Catalog  free.  W.  F.  HILL- 
POT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS — From  Free  Range  Heavy 


Producing,  High  Glass  Stock,  Leading  Varieties. 
LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa. 


Box  V. 


BABY  CHICKS,  of  high  quality  farm  bred 
stock.  Make  best  layers  and  have  strong 
vitality.  Write  me  for  prices.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns.  Ask 
for  catalogue.  Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm. 
L.  H.  ROBINSON,  Box  12,  Castile,  IN  ew  York. 


20  YEARS,  best  Rose  Combed  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  30  ckls.,  5  cocks,  eggs.  Write  me. 
H.  S.  LAMSON,  Cameron,  N.  Y. 


"WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $6.00  per  hundred  $3.50  per  50,  $1.25  per 
15,  delivered,  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs,  $1.50 
per  11,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. _ 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  for  sale.  Cock¬ 
erels  and  hatching  eggs.  Write  for  prices. 
ALLAN  R.  NORTON,  Ashville,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Just 
a  few  of  those  large  ones  left.  F.  B.  GAMSEY, 
Clayton,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  Giant  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Hatched  first  part  of  May,  1923. 
Well  bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS 
REILY.  Plymouth,  Mass. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  GOBBLERS.  Healthy 
free  range  birds  $10  each.  H.  A.  HAIGHT, 
Barker,  N.  Y. 


EARLY  HATCH  Mammoth  Bronze  toms 
and  hens.  MRS.  EDW.  HANNUM,  Rosedale, 
Pa.,  Chester  Co. 


TURKEYS,  toms,  hens,  eggs,  Mammoth 
Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett,  White 
Holland  toms  and  hens.  Pairs  and  trios  no 
akin.  Highest  quality  at  lowest  prices.  You 
should  place  your  order  with  us  early  for  eggs. 
Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio. 


SWINE 


LARGE  PROLIFIC  BERKS  HIRES — 
Headed  by  Real  Type  10th;  all  ages;  both  sexes;, 
highest  quality;  lowest  prices.  C.  A.  EL- 
DREDGE,  Marion,  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS,  PIGS— Both 
sexes,  not  akin.  Service  boars.  Registered  free. 
J.  J.  Railing,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


20,000,000  FROST-PROOF  Cabbage  plants. 
Tomato,  Pepper  and  Potato  plants.  Leading 
varieties  labeled,  postpaid,  200,  75c;  500,  $1.50; 
1,000,  $2.50.  Express  1,000,  $2.00;  5,000,  $8.00. 
Order  today,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  OMEGA  PLANT  COMPANY, 
Omega,  Ga. 


POTATOES.  Bliss,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Heavy 
weight,  Ohio,  Russet,  Spaulding,  Rose,  others. 
CHARLES  FORD,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS.  Washington  1  yr. 
old  roots,  $1.50  per  100,  $10  per  1,000.  Rhubarb 
$1  per  dozen,  $5  per  100.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE, 
Bristol,  Pa. 


GREEN’S  new  64-page  catalogue  is  worth 
having,  send  for  it  today.  GREEN’S  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  1222  Green  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GROW  STRAWBERRIES  for  profit.  Get 
our  1924  catalogue.  It’s  worth  haying.  W.  F. 
ALLEN  CO.,  170  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


KELLEY’S  TREES  are  certified.  True  to 
the  name.  Get  our  new  1924  catalogue  before 
you  buy.  KELLEY  BROS.,  1130  Main  St., 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MOWING  AWAY  HAY  is  hardest  haying 
job.  Do  you  know  how  the  Callahan  Hay 
Guide  works?  It’s  wonderful.  Write  for  free 
pamphlet  and  prices.  CALLAHAN  DISTRIB¬ 
UTOR  CO.,  271  Courtland  Street,  Wellsboro, 
Pa. 


IT  PAYS  to  plant  Hoffman's  Farm  Seeds. 
Write  today  for  our  catalogue.  All  our  seeds  are 
guaranteed  to  please.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc., 
Box  60,  Landisxille,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


QUAKER  HILL  FARM  SEEDS.  Cornel- 
lian  Oats,  Alpha  Barley,  Cornell  11  Corn, 
Russet  Potatoes,  etc..  All  certified.  Write  for 
records  and  prices.  K.  C.  LIVERMORE, 
Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BULBS  create  beauty.  Dahlias— Gladioli — 
Best  popular  and  Exhibition  Varieties.  Cata¬ 
logue  on  request.  A.  D.  FIELD,  Eatontown, 
N.  J. 


WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS,  delicious, 
healthful,  productive.  One  hundred  plants,  one 
dollar  postpaid.  Circular  free.  Tell  your 
neighbors.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon, 
N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES,  Gold  Coin  Mountains, 
Rurals,  Hebrons,  Six  Weeks  and  others,  three 
First  State  Fair.  ROY  HASTINGS,  Malone, 
N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES.  Certified 
Rurals,  Russets  and  Irish  Cobblers,  yields  300 
to  562  bushels  per  acre  for  eleven  years.  First 
prize  and  sweepstakes  at  Cornell,  State  Potato 
Show,  both  Feb.  ’23  and  ’24.  GARDNER 
FARMS,  Box  112,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


BEANS  FOR  SEED,  free  from  disease.  Wells 
Red  Kidney  and  Robust  Pea,  grown  from  stock 
inspected  and  passed  by  State  College.  Also 
Gold  Coin  seed  potatoes.  H.  D.  HUMPHREY, 
Ira,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Leading  varieties  including  Everbearers. 
Low  prices.  Send  for  list.  All  plants  guaran¬ 
teed.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY-RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 
Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  list.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  bargain  prices.  F.  G.  M ANGUS, 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


COOK  S  NORTHERN  GROWN  Russet 
seed  potatoes.  Our  rigid  inspection  safeguards 
you  against  disease  or  impurity.  Better  than 
certified.  Bushel,  barrel  or  car  lots  at  farm 
prices.  Circular.  IRVING  E.  COOK,  Munns- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


INCREASE  YOUR  YIELDS.  Buy  seeds  of 
proven  ability.  Passed  inspection  by  Seed-Im¬ 
provement  Association.  Cornellian  Oats,  100% 
germination.  No  noxious  weeds.  Russet  seed 
potatoes,  number  nine  seed  potatoes.  Special 
prices  on  quantity.  DEANE  A.  KEYES, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CORTLAND  APPLE  TREES.  Mail  size, 
1 — .2  feet,  fifty  cents  each.  Scions  for  grafting, 
10  cents  a  foot.  Bouquet  strawberry,  the  new 
medium  season  strawberry,  originated  and 
highly  recommended  by  N.  Y.  Ag.  Exp.  Station. 
Perfect  flowers.  Fruit  very  large,  red  to  center. 
Juicy,  delicious  and  very  firm.  Plants  dollar 
dozen.  Prepaid.  GEO.  A.  MORSE,  Fruit 
Acres,  Orchards  and  Nurseries,  Williamson, 
N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS  $1.50  per  dozen,  labeled;  $2  per 
20  not  labeled.  Decorative,  peony,  show,  cactus, 
circular.  Perennial  Phlox,  10  cts.  each,  $1  per 
15,  all  colors  mixed.  MRS.  HOWARD  HOL- 
SINGER,  Denton,  Md. 


BOR  SALE.  True  Danish  Ballhead  cabbage 
seed.  Imported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark 
$2  per  lb.  Postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Route 
3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Russett 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Silver  cup  winners. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular.  E.  A.  WEEKS, 
Locke,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  FOR  SALE — Several  cars  first 
and  second  cutting.  Immediate  shipment. 
Inspection  allowed.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route 
4,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


SWEET  CLOVER,  Alfalfa,  Soybeans,  etc., 
priced  right.  Inoculating  Bacteria,  for  bushel  any 
legume,  60c  postpaid.  E.  E.  BASIL,  Latty, 
Ohio. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Rural 

New  Yorker  and  Heavyweight,  hill  selected  high 
yielding  strain,  yielding  300  bu.  per  acre  in  1923 
Both  these  varieties  are  proving  superior  to 
others  in  variety  tests.  R.  APPLETON  & 
SONS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  SEED  POTATO  ASSOCIATION 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  send  you  description  and 
prices  of  ten  standard  varieties  of  certified 
seed  potatoes. 


WASHINGTON  MARY  MARTHA  Aspara¬ 
gus.  Roots,  Seed,  Prolific.  Early.  Rust 
resistant.  Send  for  circular  list.  SAMUEL 
BURNLEY,  Seekonk,  Mass. 


FLOWER  LOVERS — My  wonderful  new 
varieties  of  Gladioli  are  magnificent,  and  easily 
grown.  Thirty  bulbs;  lovely  pink,  white,  coral 
brilliant  scarlet,  yellow,  rich  crimson,  handsome 
blotched,  rare  purple,  orange,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  directions,  $1  postpaid.  Will  bloom 
this  summer.  Send  for  free  20-page  illustrated 
catalog  of  125  beautiful  varieties.  HOWARD 
GILLET,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  CORNELL  11  SEED  CORN 
First  prize  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Official  yield 
Oct.  20 — 69  bu.  per  acre.  Germination  96%. 
Fancy  select  ears  $5  per  70  lbs.  •  Shelled  corn 
$3.50  per  50  lbs.  J.  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE  or  Exchange.  112  acre  farm, 
fertile  soil,  good  markets,  lasting  water,  near 
trolley.  ARTHUR  W.  PHILLIPS,  Creamery, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE.  Farm  for  poultry"  or  truck,  32 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  52  miles  from  New 
York.  W.  ROSTRON,  161  Lamberton  St„ 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE.  Good  95  acre  fruit  farm,  10 
acres  vineyard,  3  berries  and  apples,  cherries, 
plums,  peaches,  pears;  2 y%  miles  from  Penn 
Yan;  near  lake  and  trolley.  F.  C.  RUSSELL, 
R.  D.  5,  Penn  Y'an,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY"  AND  POULTRY'  FARMS.  Real 
bargains  in  Real  Estate  of  all  description,  send 
for  Farm  Catalog.  E.  R.  HUMMER,  Broker, 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  R.  No.  1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE.  Ohio  hay  baler  17  x  22  inch  in 
good  running  order.  Box  211,  Creston,  O. 


ENJOY  the  advantages  of  a  Unadilla  Silo, 
Time  payments  if  you  wish.  Handsome  dis¬ 
counts  for  early  orders.  Send  for  catalogue 
today,  it’s  free.  UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box 
B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  NOW  for  our  new  catalogue  and  full 
information  about  rebuilding.  Special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders.  Time  payments  if 
desired.  Box  120,  CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Norwich, 
N.  Y. 


EY'ERY  PAGE  of  our  free  bargain  book  has 
wonderful  bargains.  Remember,  we  give  thirty 
days’  free  trial  and  your  money  back  without 
question.  Send  for  catalogue  today".  KALA¬ 
MAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  804  Rochester  Avenue, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


MILK  TICKETS  a  specialty,  samples  free. 
BONDS  PRESS,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  PRINTING.  Write  requirements. 
FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Milford,  N.  H. 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  for  1924  crop 
pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  standard  No.  1 
quality,  shipped  in  new  cans  and  crates,  $2.25 
per  gallon.  Cash  with  order.  Bank  reference 
furnished.  Jericho  Farm,  PARKS  AND 
PARKS,  proprietors,  Jericho,  Vt. 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made  25c 
per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 


FREE  BOOK — Prophet  Elijah  coming  before 
Jesus.  Convincing  Bible  evidence.  MEGIGG0 
MISSION,  Rochester,  N.  Y'. 


LATEST  STY'LE  SANITARY'  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardiner,  Mass. 


UNLEACIIED  HARDWOOD  ASHES,  put 
up  in  100  pound  sacks,  delivered  to  your  own 
railway  station.  GEORGE  STE YENS,  364-A 
Mark  Street,  Peterborough,  Ont.,  Can. 


HAVE  you  sent  for  our  new  catalogue  on 
silos?  It’s  free  and  best  we  ever  issued.  Write 
Box  B,  UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Unadilla,  N.  J  • 


RUMMAGE  SALES,  make  $50.00  daily. 
We  start  you.  Representatives  wanted  every¬ 
where.  “WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
Dept.  120,  609  Division  Street,  Chicago. 


FULL  BARREL  LOTS  DISHES,  slightly" 
damaged  Crockery  shipped  any  address  direct 
from  pottery,  Ohio  for  $6.00.  Lots  are  wen 
assorted  and  still  serviceable.  Plates,  platters, 
cups  and  saucers,  bowls,  pitchers,  bakers,  mugs, 
nappies,  etc.,  a  little  of  each.  Send  cash  with 
order.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 
Maine. 
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EASY  NOW  TO  SAW  LOOS 
AND  FELL  TREES 


WITTE  Log-Saw  Does  the  Work 
of  10  Men  at  1/20  the  Cost — 
Saws  25  Cords  a  Day 


A  log  saw  that  will  burn,  any  fuel  and  deliver 
the  surplus  power  so  necessary  to  fast  sawing 
is  sure  to  show  every  owner  an  extra  profit 
of  over  $1,000.00  a  year. 

Such  an  outfit  is  the  WITTE  Log-Saw  which 
has  met  such  sensational  success.  The  Witte, 
equipped  with  the  celebrated  Wico  Magneto, 
is  known  as  the  standard  of  power  saws — fast 
cutting,  with  a  natural  “arm-swing”  and  free 
from  the  usual  log-saw  troubles.  It  uses  kero¬ 
sene,  gasoline  or  distillate  so  economically  that 
a  full  day’s  work  costs  only  twenty-two  cents. 


In  addition  to  sawing  from  10  to  25  cords 
a  day,  the  powerful  Witte  Engine  can  be  used 
to  run  all  other  farm  machinery, — pump  water, 
j  grind  feed,  etc. 

Mr.  Witte  says  that  the  average  user  of  a 
WITTE  Log  and  Tree  saw  can  make  easily 
$40.00  a  day  with  the  outfit  and  so  confident 
i  is  he  that  he  offers  to  send  the  complete  combina¬ 
tion  log  and  tree  saw  on  ninety  days’  guaranteed 
test  to  anyone  who  will  write  to  him.  The 
prices  are  lowest  in  history  and  under  the  method 
of  easy  payments  you  can  make  your  own  terms. 
Only  a  few  dollars  down  puts  the  Witte  to  work 
for  you. 

If  you  are  interested  in  making  more  money 
sawing  wood  and  clearing  your  place  at  small 
cost,  write  Mr.  Witte  today  at  the  Witte  Engine 
works,  6809  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
or  6809  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  .for  full 
details  of  this  remarkable  offer.  You  are  under 
no  obligation  by  writing. 

BuntS! 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as 
you  want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

Barn  Paint 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  'We  are  paint  specialists 
and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  purpose.  Tell 
us  yoUr  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  low  prices.  We 
can  save  you  money  by  snipping  direct  from  our 
factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  On  orders  for 
thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the  freight 
within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  374  WAYNE  ST.  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Fun  On  the  Farm 

Many  of  our  customers  have  itshowingthe  BEST 
FENCE  in  the  neighborhood.  They  “POINT 
,  WITH  PRIDE"  ar  its  reliability  and  durability, 
and  “VIEW  WITH  ALARM"  the  danger  of 
inferior  kinds.  Write  today  for  factory  prices. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO..  28East  Mamnee  St,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


We  Want  Your  Cow 
or  Horse  Hide 

And  we  will  tan  and  make  you  a 
beautiful  Coat,  Robe  or  Mittens  to 
order.  We  make  and  remodel  ladies’ 
furs.  Prices  reasonable.  Samples 
and  Prioe  List  FREE. 

Galloway  Coats  and  Robes  for  Sale 
at  Wholesale  Prices.  All  work 
guaranteed. 

References  —  Citizens  State  Bank; 
Milford,  Ind. 

MILFORD  ROBE  &  TANNING  CO. 
237  Elm  Street,  Milford,  Ind. 


rBOOK, 

82  page  book — how  to  keep  your 
iog  well  —  how  to  care  for  him 
when  elck.  Result  of  36  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  every  known  dog  disease. 
Mailed  FREE.  Write  today.  Dept,  303. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

.  189  Wsst  24th  fit.  New  York 


LEAF  TOBACCO.  Ts 

SI. 25;  Ten!S2.00;  pipe  and  recipe  free,  pay  when  received. 

COOPERATIVE  FARMERS.  PADUCAH,  KENTUCKY 


SERVICE  BUREAU 

MR.  J.  O.  V.,  a  New  York  subscriber, 
had  shipped  eggs  for  some  time 
to  a  firm  in  Brooklyn,  which  usually  paid 
for  two  shipments  at  a  time.  In  some 
way,  two  were  not  paid  for  and  although 
the  firm  was  sure  that  only  10  crates  had 
been  received,  Mr.  V.  stuck  to  it  that  12 
had  gone  forward. 

The  express  company  helped  us  look 
up  receipts  and  we  were  finally  able  to 
convince  the  firm  that  the  extra  two  had 
reached  them  and  been  signed  for. 

Our  subscriber,  therefore,  soon  was 
able  to  add  $21.44  to  his  bank  deposits 
and  used  part  of  it  to  extend  his  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  American  Agriculturist. 
which  he  tells  us  has  been  in  the  family  for 
more  than  50  years. 


A  Forged  Check 

WHEN  a  firm  asserts  that  a  check  has 
been  sent  and  a  subscriber  asserts 
he  has  never  received  it,  we  naturally 
think  that  one  or  the  other  is  mistaken. 
A  recent  case,  however,  proved  that  both 
might  be  right,  but  the  reason  was  that 
the  subscriber’s  check  had  been  taken  by 
some  one  who  forged  the  signature  and 
collected  the  money. 

Mr.  G.  A.  T.  of  N.  Y.,  referred  the 
case  to  us,  and  the  firm  was  found  to 
be  perfectly  reasonable  in  the  matter. 
They  required  an  affidavit  that  the  sig¬ 
nature  on  the  cheek  they  held  was  a 
forgery.  This  was  sent,  the  Service 
Bureau  hastened  the  handling  of  the  case 
and  a  check  for  $13.48  went  forward  to 
Mr.  T.  He  wrote  us.  “Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  quick  service.  Will  recom¬ 
mend  your  paper  to  all  my  friends  and 
shall  always  take  it  myself.  Again  I 
thank  you.”  _ 

Refund  from  a  Railroad 

IT  TOOK  us  just  ten  days  to  collect  a 
claim  of  $19.25,  which  an  eastern  rail¬ 
road  owed  a  subscriber,  Mr.  W.  L.  F.  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  a  refund  on  cattle  which 
had  been  shipped  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Last  October,  Mr.  F.  shipped  some  of 
his  prize  cattle  to  Warren,  Ohio.  Be¬ 
cause  they  were  for  exhibition,  he  was 
entitled  to  a  refund  of  return  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  on  the  consignment.  The 
same  route  was  followed  and  all  refunds 
except  one  went  through  without  any 
trouble.  *  , 

One  freight  agent,  however,  refused  to 
honor  Mr.  F.’s  claim  and  referred  him  to 
headquarters.  The  matter  dragged  on  by 
mail  for  some  time,  until  it  was  referred  to 
the  Service  Bureau.  We  were  able  to 
present  the  facts  to  the  railroad  freight 
auditor  in  such  a  way  that  the  matter 
could  be  cleared  up  easily.  As  a  result 
our  subscriber  writes  us:  “I  received  a 
check  from  the  auditor  for  the  full 
amount,  $19.25,  thanks  to  you.  This  is 
the  second  claim  you  have  got  for  me. 
Success  to  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist!” 


Express  Claims  Promptly  Paid 

TWO  express  checks,  sent  to  us  by  the 
company  which  in  one  case  traced 
a  lost  package  and  in  the  other  found 
a  shipment  of  eggs  had  met  with  an  acci¬ 
dent,  were  recently  forwarded  by  the 
Service  Bureau  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  subscribers. 

The  check  to  replace  the  lost  eggs, 
sent  by  Mrs.  H.  L.  K.,  New  York,  was 
for  $16.38.  Mrs.  H.  M.  D.,  Pennsylvania, 
wrote  us  that  her  check  for  $15.15, 
reached  her  safely  and  that  she  was  fully 
satisfied  with  the  settlement. 


An  Overcharge  Adjusted 

ANOTHER  railroad  claim  was  settled 
-  by  the  Service  Bureau  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  S.  K.,  also  of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs. 
K.  in  moving  from  one  place  to  another 
was  overcharged  for  the  freight  on  her 
household  goods. 

It  required  considerable  correspondence 
to  convince  the  company  of  their  liability, 
but  finally  a  compromise  was  effected. 
Mrs.  K.  agreed  to  amend  her  claim  and 
we  were  soon  able  to  send  her  a  check 
for  $21.75  from  the  company. 


10,000  miles  guaranteed 
and  yet  you  save  l/$ 


Riverside  te  Tires 
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Riverside  Oversize  Cord  Tires  are  guaranteed  for  10,000 
miles  and  in  actual  performance  give  up  to  18,000  miles. 
Can  any  other  tire  do  more? 

So  why  not  save  one-third  and  use  Riverside  Cords? 
What  more  Will  any  other  tire  do?  Then  why  pay  more? 

And  this  10,000  miles  service  is  backed  by  a  guarantee 
that  has  stood  for  fifty-one  years.  Does  any  other  tire 
carry  a  better  guarantee? 

Quality  is  built  into  Riverside  Cords 

This  guaranteed  mileage  is  built  into 
Ward’s  Riverside  Cords.  High  treads, 
thicker  and  stronger,  of  tough,  live  rubber. 

This  exceptional  quality  of  Ward’s 
tires  alone  has  made  us  the  largest  re¬ 
tailers  of  tires  in  the  country.  The 
tires  themselves  have  convinced  thou¬ 
sands  that  Riverside  Cords  are  best. 

You  Don't  Risk  One  Cent 


“I  have  U9ed  River¬ 
side  Tires  for  the 

East  four  years.  I 
ave  never  had  to 
send  a  tire  back  for 
adjustment. 

Ihave  tried  several 
different  highly  ad¬ 
vertised  makes 
alongside  of  River¬ 
sides  and  have  not 
found  a  superior." 
Walter  M.  Schworm, 
Nessen  City,  Mich. 


Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  River¬ 
sides.  Inspect  them.  Compare  them  with  tires  selling  for  $5.00 
or  $15.00  more. 

Send  them  back  if  you  do  not  find  them  the  equal  of  any 
first-quality  oversize  cord  made.  We  will  refund  your  money. 
These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 


CATALOGUE  No.  464M00 — Be  sure  to  give  size. 


SIZE 

30x3% 

32x4 

33x4 

34x4 


PRICE 
$  9.75 
16.95 
17.45 
18.25 


POSTAGE 

28c 

42c 

43c 

43c 


SIZE 

32x4% 

34x4% 

33x5 

35x5 


PRICE 

$20.95 

21.95 
28.75 

29.95 


POSTAGE 

45c 

48c 

58c 

61c 


“I  have  used  two  I 
Riverside  Cords  on  I 
the  rear  wheels  of  I 
my  car  for  two  I 
years.  Tney  have  I 
gone  over  12,000 1 
mile9  now  and  have  j 
never  been  off  the  I 
wheels  —  and  they  j 
still  look  fine." 
August  Wm.  Schultz  I 
B  —  66  —  R  2 
Van  Horn,  Iowa 


Wire  your  order. 
Orders  received  by  tele¬ 
graph  will,  be  shipped 
the  same  day  C.  O.  D. 

Frt>e>  Write  today  to 
*  »  ourhousenear- 
est  you  for  free  Auto 
Supply  Book.  Address 
Dept.  80-T. 


Montgomery  Ward  f?G. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St  Pan!  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Cat  Ft.  Worth  New  York  Atlanta,  Ga» 


My  Big  NEW  catalog  is  filled  from 
cover  to  cover  with  Bigger, 
than  ever  this  season.  You’ll  be  glad  you 
sent  for  my  New  Bargain  Book  when  you  see 
the  big  savings  I  am  giving  my  customers. 
My  plan  of  selling  Direct  From  Factory 
saves  you  1/3  or  more.  Write  today  for  my 
'  ‘  1  page  catalog  giving  low 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

prices  on  Fencing.  Gates,  Steel  posts. 
Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and  Paint.  Every 
page  a  page  of  real  bargains.  Quality 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
for  catalog  today.  JIM  BROWN. 

JROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  3008  Cleveland,  O, 


104] 


>As  Low  as  $10*t 

Bay  your  saw  direct  from  the  factory  at  lowest  fac¬ 
tory  prices.  Every  saw  guaranteed  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory  or  your  money  back.  You  can  get  a  thor- 
oughly  well  made,  dependable,  absolutely  guaranteed 

Hertzler&  Zook 
Portable  Wood 


Saw 


for  as  little  as  $10,  that  will  Baw  firewood,  lumber, 
lath  and  posts.  Kipping  table  can  be  attached. 
Lowest  priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles  and 
sizes  up  to  big  contractors  saws— all  at  money-saving 
prices,  it  &  4  saws  are  designed  and  made  by  saw 
experts  of  best  tested 
Guaranteed  materials, every  one  guar¬ 

anteed  1  year.  Guarantee 
backed  by  $10,000  bond 
in  bank,  write  today 
for  free  catalog  with 
illustrations,  descrip¬ 
tions  and,  prices .  Full 
of  surprising  low 
priced  bargains  for  the 
farm . 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  44  Belleville,  Pa. 


$ 


This  handsome  lO  year 
-  guaranteed  Watch,  Chain  fl 
,  and  Ring  or  large  Eastman  ! 
Camera  yours  postpaid  for  I 
Belling  only  20  Dottles  high  I 
grade  LIQUID  PERFUME  at| 
15c.  LIQUID  PERFUME  lethal 
easiest^ of  all  ^oode^to  call. 


Order  Perfu 

r&ELL  PERF 


IE  CO.,  Dept.  S.  10,  Chicago/ 


PATENTS 


Write  today  for  free  instruction 
book  and  Record  of  Invention 
blank.  Send  sketch  or  model 
for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent  Lawyer,  731  Security  Savings  &  Com’l 
Bank  Bldg.,  directly  across  street  from  Patent  Office, 
.Washington,  D.  C. 


MEN 
WANTED 
TO  SELL 
AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 


YOU  can  earn  $40  to  $60  a 
week  taking  new  and  re¬ 
newal  subscriptions  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist.  Some  of 
our  Regular  Salesmen  make 
from  $75  to  $100  every  week. 

Experience  is  not  necessary. 
If  you  believe  the  American 
Agriculturist  is  the  best 
farm  paper  in  your  State  and 
can  tell  folks  what  you  believe, 
you  w  ill  succeed. 

Farmers  who  can  get  away 
and  young  men  who  have 
worked  on  farms  are  desired. 
Men  writh  experience  in  selling 
will  be  given  positions  of 
considerable  responsibility  as 
district  managers  as  soon  as 
they  show  us  their  ability. 

If  you  would  like  to  rep¬ 
resent  1  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  write  me.  Tell  me 
what  you  are  doing  now,  your 
farm  and  selling  experience, 
whether  you  can  put  in  all 
your  time,  or  only  part  time, 
and  whether  you  have  a  car 
or  horse  and  rig. 


Write 

E.  C.  Weatherby 
Circulation  Manager 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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The  Broad  Highway 


By  Jeffery  Farnol 


( For  synopsis  of  preceding  installments,  see  page  257) 


*  AND  yet  I  don’t  know,”  I  went  on,  thoughtfully,  “for  now  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
Fy  my  life  has  always  been  busy  and  care-free,  and  I  have  always  loved  the  siin 


and  the  sound  of  wind  in  trees — yet,  like  Horace,  have  asked  ‘  What  is  Happiness? ' 
and  looked  for  it  in  vain;  and  now,  here — in  this out-of -the- world  spot,  working  as  a  vil¬ 
lage  smith,  it  has  come  to  me  all  unbidden  and  unsought — which  is  very  strange!” 

“Yes,  Peter,”  said  Charmian,  still  busy  with  her  pen. 

“Upon  consideration  I  think  my  thanks  are  due  to  my  uncle  for  dying  and  leaving 
me  penniless.” 

“Do  vou  mean  that  he  disinherited  you? ” 

“In  a  way,  yes;  he  left  me  his  whole  fortune  provided  that  I  married  a  certain 
lady  within  the  year.” 

“A  certain  lady?” 

“The  Lady  Sophia  Sefton,  of  Cambourne,”  said  I. 

Chaxmian’s  pen  stopped  in  the  very  middle  of  a  letter. 

“Oh!”  said  she  very  softly,  “the  Lady  Sophia  Sefton  of  Cambourne?” 

“Yes,”  said  I. 

“And — your  cousin.  Sir  Maurice,  were  the  conditions  the  same  in  his  case?” 

“Precisely!” 

“Oh!”  said  Charmian,  “and  this  lady — she  will  not  marry  you?” 

“No,”  I  answered. 

“Are  you  quite — sure?” 

“Certain! — you  see,  I  never  intend  to  ask  her.” 


Charmian  suddenly  raised  her  head 
and  looked  at  me. 

“Why  not,  Peter?” 

“Because,  should  I  ever  marry — most 
improbable — I  am  sufficiently  self-willed 
to  prefer  to  exert  my  own  choice  in  the 
matter;  moreover,  this  lady  is  a  cele¬ 
brated  toast,  and  it  would  be  most 
repugnant  to  me  that  my  wife’s  name 
should  ever  have  been  bandied  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  hiccoughed  out 
over  slopping  wineglasses — ” 

The  pen  slipped  from  Charmian’s 
fingers  to  the  floor,  and  before  I  could 
pick  it  up  she  had  forestalled  me,  so  that 
when  she  raised  her  head  she  was  flushed 
with  stooping. 

“Have  you  ever  seen  this  lady,  Peter?” 

“Never,  but  I  have  heard  of  her — 
who  has  not?” 

“What  have  you  heard?  ” 

“That  she  galloped  her  horse  up  and 
down  the  steps  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
for  one  thing.” 

“What  more?” 

“That  she  is  proud,  and  passionate, 
and  sudden  of  temper — in  a  word,  a 


virago 


i” 


‘Virago!”  said  Charmian,  flinging  up 
her  head. 

“Virago!”  I  nodded,  “though. she  is 
handsome,  I  understand — in  a  strapping 
way — and  I  have  it  on  very  excellent 
authority  that  she  is  a  black-browed 
goddess. 

“‘Strapping’  is  a  hateful  word,  Peter!” 

“But  very  descriptive.” 

“I  suppose — to  such  a  philosopher  as 
you — -a  woman  or  a  goddess,  black- 
browed  or  not,  can  scarcely  compare  with, 
or  hope  to  rival  an  old  book,  can  she,  sir?” 

“Why,  that  depends,  Charmian.” 

“On  what?” 

“On  the  book!”  said  I. 


CHARMIAN  rested  her  round  elbows 
upon  the  table,  and,  setting  her  chin  in 
her  hands,  stared  squarely  at  me. 
“Peter,”  said  she. 

‘  ‘  Y es.  Charm ian  ?  ” 

“If  ever  you  did  meet  this  lady — I 
think — ” 

“Well?” 

“That  you  would  fall  a  very  easy 
victim!” 

“Preposterous!”  I  exclaimed. 

“If  she  set  herself  to  make  you!” 
“That  would  be  very  immodest!” 
said  I;  “besides,  ilo  woman  can  make  a 
man  love  her.” 

Charmian  only  laughed,  and  went 
back  to  her  scribbling. 

“Then,  if  this  lady  married  you,”  said 
she  suddenly,  “you  would  be  a  gentleman 
of  good  position  and  standing?” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so— and  probably 
miserable.” 

“Instead  of  being  a  village  black¬ 
smith —  ” 

“And  absurdly  happy  and  content,” 
I  added,  “which  is  far  more  desirable.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would 
rather  exist  here,  and  make  horseshoes  all 
your  life,  than  live,  respected,  and 
rich — ” 


“And  married  to — ” 

“And  married  to  the  Lady  Sophia?” 

“Infinitely!”  said  I.. 

“Then  your  cousin,  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  is  free  to  woo  and  win  her 
and  your  uncle’s  fortune?” 

“And  I  wish  him  well  of  his  bargain!” 
I  nodded. 

“Is  marriage  so  hateful  to  you?  ” 

“In  the  abstract — no;  for  in  my  mind 
there  exists  a  woman  whom  I  think  I 
could  love — very  greatly ;.  but,  in  the 
actual — yes,  because  there  is  no  woman 
in  all  the  world  that  is  like  this  woman 
of  my  mind.” 

“Is  she  so  flawlessly  perfect — this 
imaginary  woman?” 

“She  is  one  whom  I  would  respect 
for  her  intellect.” 

“Yes.” 

“Whom  I  would  honor  for  her  proud 
virtue.” 

“Yes,  Peter.” 

“Whom  I  would  worship  for  her  broad 
charity,  her  gentleness,  and  spotless 
purity.” 

“Yes,  Peter.” 

“And  love  with  all  my  strength,  for  her 
warm,  sweet  womanhood — in  a  word,  she 
is  the  epitome  of  all  that  is  true  and 
womanly!” 

“That  is  to  say,  all  your  knowledge  of 
woman,  and  her  virtues  and  failings,  you 
have  learned  from  your  books,  mis¬ 
represented  by  history,  and  distorted  by 
romance.  And,  of  course,  this  imaginary 
creature  of  yours  is  ethereal,  bloodless, 
sexless,  unnatural,  and  quite  impossible!” 

Now,  when  she  spoke  thus,  I  laid  down 
my  pipe,  but,  before  I  could  get  my 
breath,  she  began  again,  with  curling  lip 
and  lashes  that  drooped  disdainfully. 

“I  quite  understand  that  there  can  be 
no  woman  worthy  of  Mr.  Peter  Vibart — 
she  whom  he  would  honor  with  marriage 
must  be  specially  created  for  him!  Ah! 
but  some  day  a  woman — a  real,  live 


woman — will  come  into  his  life,  and  the 
touch  of  her  hand,  the  glance  of  her  eyes, 
the  warmth  of  her  breath,  will  dispel  this 
poor,  misty  creature  of  his  imagination, 
who  will  fade,  and  vanish  into  nothing¬ 
ness.  And  when  the  real  woman  has 
shown  him  how  utterly  false  and  im¬ 
possible  this  dream  woman  was — then, 
Mr.  Peter  Vibart,  I  hope  she  will  laugh 
at  you — as  I  do,  and  turn  her  back  upon 
you — as  I  do,  and  leave  you — for  the  very 
superior,  very  pedantic  pedant  that  you 
are — and  scorn  you — as  I  do,  most  of  all 
because  you  are  merely  a — creature!” 
With  the  word,  she  flung  up  her  head  and 
stamped  her  foot  at  me,  and  turning, 
swept  out  through  the  open  door  into  the 
moonlight. 

“Creature?”  said  I,  and  so  sat  staring 
at  the  table,  and  the  walls,  and  the  floor, 
and  the  rafters  in  a  blank  amazement. 

But  in  a  while,  my  amazement  grow¬ 
ing,  I  went  and  stood  in  the  doorway, 
looking  at  Charmian,  but  saying  nothing. 


^Xd),  as  I  watched,  she  began  to  sing 


softly  to  herself,  and,  putting  up  her 
hand,  drew  the  comb  from  her  hair  so 
that  it  fell  down,  rippling  about  her  neck 
and  shoulders.  And,  singing  softly  thus, 
she  shook  her  hair  about  her,  so  that  1 
saw  it  curled  far  below  her  waist;  stooped 
her  head,  and,  parting  it  upon  her  neck, 
drew  it  over  either  shoulder,  whence  it 
flowed  far  down  over  her  bosom  in  two 
glorious  waves. 

“Charmian,  you  have- glorious  hair!” 
said  I,  speaking  on  the  impulse — a  thing 
I  rarely  do. 

But  Charmian  only  combed  her  tresses 
and  went  on  singing  to  herself. 

“Charmian,”  said  I  again,  “what  did 
you  mean  when  you  called  me  a — 
creature?” 

Charmian  went  on  singing. 

“Naturally  I  am  much  perturbed,  and 
anxious  to  know  what  you  wish  me  to 
understand  by  the  epithet  ‘creature?’” 

Charmian  went  on  singing.  Where¬ 
fore,  seeing  she  did  not  intend  to  answer 
me.  I  presently  re-entered  the  cottage. 

Now  it  is  ever  my  custom  to  seek 
consolation  in  my  books,  hence  I  now 
took  up  my  Homer,  and  sat  down  at  the 
table. 

In  a  little  while  Charmian  came  in, 
still  humming,  and  not  troubling  even  to 
glance  in  my  direction. 

Some  days  before,  at  her  request,  I 
had  brought  her  linen  and  lace  and 
ribands  from  Cranbrook,  and  these  she 
now  took  out.  together  with  needle  and 
cotton,  and,  sitting  down  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table,  began  to  sew. 


‘^AKEYOUR  PENCIL  AND  BLjOT-OUT  ALL  THE  UNNECESSARY  LINE>5 

The  answer  to  this  Blot-Out  will  appear  next  week. 


lace,  and  caught  here  and  there  with  i 
little  bows  of  blue  riband,  and  I  had  con-  « 
eluded  it  to  be  a  garment  of  some  sort 
and  was  casting  about  in  my  mind  to 
account  for  these  bows  of  riband,  when 
glancing  up  suddenly,  she  caught  mv 
eye;  whereupon,  for  no  reason  in  the 
world,  I  felt  suddenly  guilty,  to  hide 
which  I  began  to  search  through  my 
pockets  for  my  pipe. 

“What  are  you  reading?”  she  inquired; 
“is  it  of  Helen  or  Aspasia  or  Phryne?” 

“Neither — it  is  the  parting  of  Hector 
and  Andromache,”  I  answered. 

“Is  it  very  interesting?” 

“Yes.” 

"“Then  why  do  your  eyes  wander  so 
often  from  the  page?” 

“I  know  many  of  the  lines  by  heart,” 
said  I.  And  having  lighted  my  pipe, 

I  took  up  the  book,  and  once  more  began 
to  read.  Yet  I  was  conscious  of  Char¬ 
mian’s  flashing  needle,  also  she  had 
begun  to  hum  again. 

And,  after  I  had  endeavored  to  read, 
and  Charmian  had  hummed  for  perhaps 
five  minutes,  I  lowered  my  book,  and, 
sighing,  glanced  at  her. 

“I  am  trying  to  read,  Charmian.” 

“So  I  see.” 

“And  your  humming  confuses  me.” 

“It  is  very  quiet  outside,  Peter.” 

“But  I  can  not  read  by  moonlight, 
Charmian.” 

“Then — don’t  read,  Peter.”  Here  she 
nibbled  her  thread  with  white  teeth,  and 
held  up  what  she  had  been  sewing  to 
view'  the  effect  of  a  bow  of  riband,  with 
her  head  very  much  on  one  side.  And  I 
inwardly  wondered,  that  she  should  spend 
so  much  care  upon  such  frippery — all 
senseless  bow's  and  laces. 

“To  hum  is  a  very  disturbing  habit!” 
said  I. 

“To  smoke  an  evil-smelling  pipe  is 
w'orse — much  wrorse,  Pet<»r !  ’  ’ 

“I  beg  your  pardon!”  said  I,  and  laid 
the  offending  object  back  upon  the  mantel. 

“Are  you  angry,  Peter?” 

“Not  in  the  least;  I  am  only  sorry  that 
my  smoking  annoyed  you — diad  I  known 
before — ’’ 

“It  did  n’t  annoy  me  in  the  least!” 

“But  from  what  you  said  I  under¬ 
stood — ” 

“No,  Peter,  you  did  not  understand; 
you  never  understand,  and  I  don’t  think 
you  ever  will  understand  anything  but 
your  Latin  and  Greek  philosophies,  and 
that  is  what  makes  you  so  very  annoying, 
and  so — so  quaintly  original !  ” 

“Really,”  said  I,  “really,  I  fail  to 


see — 


She  -was  still  humming,  and  this  of 


itself  distracted  my  mind  from  the  lines 
before  me;  moreover,  my  eye  was  fas¬ 
cinated  by  the  gleam  of  her  flying  needle, 
and  I  began  to  debate  within  myself 
what  she  was  making.  It  (whatever  it 
might  be)  was  ruffled,  and  edged  with 


course  you  do!”  sighed  Charmian. 


Whereupon  there  fell  a  silence 
between  us,  during  which  she  sewred  in¬ 
dustriously  and  I  went  forth  with  brave 
Hector  to  face  the  mighty  Achilles.  But 
my  eye  had  traversed  barely  twenty  lines 
when: 

“Peter?” 

“Yes?” 

“Do  you  remember  my  giving  you  a 
locket?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where  is  it?” 

“Oh!  I  have  it  still — somewhere." 

“Somewhere,  sir?”  she  repeated,  glanc¬ 
ing  at  me  with  raised  brows. 

“Somew'here  safe,”  said  I,  fixing  my 
eyes  upon  my  book. 

“It  had  a  riband  attached,  had  n’t  it? 

“Yes.” 

“A  pink  riband,  if  I  remember — yes, 
pink.” 

“No — it  was  blue!”  said  I  unguardedly. 

“Are  you  sure,  Peter?”  And  here,  J 
glancing  up,  I  saw  that  she  -was  wratching 
me  beneath  her  lashes. 

“Yes,”  I  answered;  “that  is — I  think 

i  9  i  v 

SO. 

“Then  you  are  not  sure?” 

“Yes,  i  am,”  said  I;  “it  wTas  a  bhie 
riband,”  and  I  turned  over  a  page  very 
ostentatiously. 

.  “Oh!”  said  Charmian,  and  there  was 
another  pause. 

( Continued  on  page  257) 
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(Continued  from  page  256) 

‘Where  did  you  say  it  was  now — my 

locket? 

j  “  I  did  n’t  say  it  was  anywhere.” 

“No,  you  said  it  was  ‘somewhere’ — 
in  a  rather  vague  sort  of  way,  Peter.” 

“Well,  perhaps  I  did,”  said  T. 

“It  is  not  very  valuable,  but  I  prized  it 
for  association’s  sake,  Peter.” 

“Ah! — yes,  to  be  sure,”  said  I,  feigning 
to  be  wholly  absorbed. 

“I  was  wondering  if  you  ever — wear 
it,  Peter?” 

“Wear  it!”  I  exclaimed,  and  glancing 
furtively  down,  I  was  relieved  to  see  that 
there  were  no  signs  of  a  betraying  blue 
riband;  “wear  it!”  said  I  again,  “why 
should  I  wear  it?” 

“Why,  indeed,  Peter,  unless  it  was 
because  it  was  there  to  wear.”  Suddenly 
she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  annoyance, 
and,  taking  up  a  candle,  began  looking 
about  the  floor. 

“What  have  you  lost?” 

“My  needle!  I  think  it  must  have 
fallen  under  the  table,  and  needles  are 
precious  in  this  wilderness;  won’t  you 
please  help  me  to  find  it?” 

“With  pleasure!”  said  I,  getting  down 
upon  my  hands  and  knees,  and  together 
we  began  to  hunt  for  the  lost  needle. 

Now,  in  our  search,  it  chanced  that  we 
drew  near  together,  and  once  her  hand 


THE  STORY  SO  FAR 

WHY  is  Peter  so  happy?  He  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  does  not  know. 
Charmian,  the  beautiful  woman  who 
has  fled  to  his  protection  from  an 
unknown  gallant,  teases  him  about  it. 
But  Peter  has  many  things  to  ponder 
— his  unwilling  quarrel  with  Black 
George,  whose  forge  he  tends,  several 
mysterious  attacks  upon  his  life,  and 
last,  but  not  least, 1  this  mysterious 
Charmian  herself,  who,  saying  she  is 
homeless  and  penniless,  has  calmly 
taken  up  her  dwelling  in  the  lonely 
cottage  which  Peter  put  in  order  for 
his  own  use. 


touched  mine,  and  once  her  soft  hair 
brushed  my  cheek,  and  there  stole  over 
me  a  perfume  like  the  breath  of  violets, 
faint  and  sweet  and  alluring — so  much 
so,  that  I  drew  back  from  further  chance 
of  contact,  and  kept  my  eyes  directed 
to  the  floor. 

And,  after  I  had  sought  vainly  for 
some  time,  I  raised  my  head  and  looked 
at  Charmian,  to  find  her  regarding  me 
with  a  very  strange  expression. 

“What  is  it?”  I  inquired.  “Have  you 
found  the  needle?”  Charmian  sat  back 
on  her  heels,  and  laughed  softly. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  ’ve  found  the  needle,  Peter, 
that  is— I  never  lost  it.” 

“Why,  then — what — what  did  you 
mean—?” 

For  answer,  she  raised  her  hand  and 
pointed.  Then,  glancing  hurriedly  down, 
I  saw  that  the  locket  h&d  slipped  forward 
through  the  bosom  of  my  shirt,  and  hung 
in  plain  view.  I  made  an  instinctive 
movement  to  hide  it,  but,  hearing  her 
laugh,  looked  at  her  instead. 

“So  this  was  why  you  asked  me  to 
stoop  to  find  your  needle?” 

“Yes,  Peter.” 

“Hum!”  said  I.  A  distant  clock 
chimed  eleven,  and  Charmian  began  to 
fold  away  her  work,  seeing  which,  I  rose, 
and  took  up  my  candle. 

“I  saw  the  riband  round  your  neck 
days  ago.  Good-night,  Peter!” 

“Oh,”  said  I.  “Good-night!” 

CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  OMEN 

“My  lady  sweet,  arise! 

My  lady  sweet,  arise 

With  everything  that  pretty  is, 

My  lady  eet,  arise; 

Arise,  arise.” 

IT  WAS  morning,  and  Charmian  was 
.  singing.  The  pure,  rich  notes  floated 
in  at  my  open  lattice,  and  I  heard  the 
clatter  of  her  pail  as  she  went  to  fetch 
"'ater  from  the  brook.  Wherefore  I  pre¬ 
sently  stepped  out  into  the  sunshine,  to 
carry  back  the  heavy  bucket  for  her,  as 
was  my  custom.  i  To  be  continued) 


In  case  of  severe  bleeding 
or  hemorrhage  would  you 
pour  antiseptic  on  the 
wound  ?  Would  you  apply 
hot  compresses  ?  cold  com¬ 
presses?  Would  you  plug 
the  wound  with  gauze? 
Would  you  use  a  tour¬ 
niquet? 


If  a  person  is  stunned  by 
a  severe  blow  on  the  head 
dr  by  a  fall,  would  you  raise 
the  head  and  shoulders  or 
lower  them?  Would  you 
apply  cold  compresses  to 
the  head  ?  a  hot- water 
bottle  to  the  feet?  Would 
you  use  artificial  respira¬ 
tion? 


What  would  you  do  for 
croup?  Apply  hot  com¬ 
presses  to  the  chest,  or 
cold  compresses  to  the 
throat?  Would  you  im 
merse  the  child  in  hot 
water,  or  only  his  feet? 
Would  you  give  syrup  of 
ipecac?  mustard  flour  in 
water  ? 


Some  poisons  as  iodine  and 
carbolic  acid  are  sometimes 
taken  by  mistake.  Would 
you  give  an  emetic?  Would 
you  use  epsom  salts?  ordi¬ 
nary  laundry  starch?  zinc 
sulphate  ?hotco  flee?  Would 
you  give  the  patient  any¬ 
thing  to  eat?  Would  you 
keep  him  warm,  or  expose 
to  fresh  air? 


If  a  child  should  swallow 
a  foreign  body  such  as  a 
safety  pin,  a  button, 
a  penny,  would  you  give 
an  emetic?  a  cathartic? 
a  large  amount  of  bread, 
cereal,  vegetables?  Would 
you  slap  the  child  on  the 
back?  Would  you  hold  the 
head  down? 


What  would  Ijou  do 
in  emergencies  like  these? 


Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  formerly 
Health  Commissioner  of  New 
York  City,  now  U.  S.  Senator. 


Dr.  Copeland  tells  you  just 
what  to  do  in  hundreds  of 
cases  like  these: 


Adenoids 
Anemia 
Asthma 
Biliousness 
Black  Eye 
Broken 
Bones 
Bronchitis, 
Acute 
Bums 
Care  of 
Babies  • 
Chills  and 
Colds 
Choking 
Croup 
Diabetes 
Earache 
Electrical 
Shock 
Fainting 
Frost-Bite 
Glands 
Hay  Fever 
Headaches 
Hiccoughs 
Hoarseness 
and  Lar¬ 
yngitis 
Indigestion, 
or  Dys¬ 
pepsia 
Influenza 


Insomnia 
Lumbago 
Malaria 
Measles 
Nasal 
Catarrh 
Neurasthe¬ 
nia,  or 
Nervous 
Break¬ 
down 

Nose  Bleeds 
Personal 
Hygiene 
Pleurisy 
Pneumonia 
Poisoning 
Rheumatism 
Right 
Living 
Sciatica 
Seasickness 
Sore  Throat 
St.  Vitus 
Dance 

?onsils 
uberculosis 
Typhoid 
Fever 
Varicose 
Veins 

When  to  call 
the  Doctor  . 


IF  YOU  were  suddenly  seized  with 
appendicitis,  what  would  you  do? 
Send  for  the  doctor,  of  course.  But  in 
the  meantime,  what  emergency  measures 
would  you  apply?  Or  if  baby  went  into 
convulsions,  would  you  know  how  to  bring 
relief?  In  case  of  colic,  or  croup,  or  chok¬ 
ing,  what  should  be  done  immediately? 
Do  you  know  the  first  aid  measures  to 
apply  in  the  event  of  a  dislocation, 
a  broken  bone,  a  severe  cut  or  burn,  an 
insect  bite?  Would  you  be  able  to  do  the 
right  thing  to  revive  a  drowning  person? 
What  should  not  be  •  done  for  earache?! 
How  would  you  treat  an  attack  of  pto¬ 
maine  poisoning? 


These  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
emergencies  are  constantly  arising.  Often¬ 
times  a  doctor  is  not  immediately  available 
and  it  is  necessary  to  do  something  AT 
ONCE.  It  may  be  that  life  itself  depends 
upon  your  action. 

All  of  us  are  called  upon  to  cope  with  sick¬ 
ness  in  one  form  or  another.  It  may  be  an 
attack  of  indigestion,  or  asthma,  or  lum¬ 
bago,  bronchitis,,  chills;  but  whatever  it  is, 
it  is  vitally  important  that  you  should  know 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  You  should 
be  able  to  tell  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
send  for  the  doctor  or  whether  the  case  can 
be  handled  by  simple  home  treatment.  You 
cannot  afford  to  take  chances  with  health! 


Let  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  formerly  Health  Commissioner  of 
New  York  City,  keep  you  and  your  family  in  perfect  health 


Now  you  can  have  the  priceless  advice  of  Dr.  Royal 
S.  Copeland  instantly  available  to  you  at  all  times.  In 
almost  every  conceivable  emergency,  or  sickness,  he  will 
tell  you  exactly  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  For 
Dr.  Copeland  has  written  a  remarkable  new  book  that 
brings  to  your  home  the  benefit  of  his  wide  knowledge 
and  experience.  He  has  written  dovyn  specific  directions 
for  dealing  with  every  trouble  ailment  and  disease  that 
you  are  ever  likely  to  encounter.  It  is  a  1  told  so  simply 
and  so  clearly  that  even  a  child  could  understand,  and 
the  subjects  are  arranged  alphabetically  so  that  you  can 
refer  instantly  to  the  material  you  need.  Nothing  is 
omitted;  if  you  are  interested  even  in  such  a  subject  as 
reducing  weight,  you  will  find  here  just  what  you  want 
to  know. 

Thousands  owe  their  lives  to  Dr.  Copeland.  As 
Health  Commissioner  of  New  York  City  he  made  such 
an  outstanding  record  that  his  work  was  recognized  all 


over  the  world,  and  he  was  rewarded  bj  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  checking  disease,  notably 
during  the  “flu”  epidemic,  in  saving  the  lives  of  babies, 
in  raising  the  health  standards  of  the  entir  population 
of  New  York  City,  Dr.  Copeland  earned  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  pub'  c. 

In  response  to  the  widespread  demand,  Dr.  Cope¬ 
land’s  hea  th  messages  have  been  appearing  in  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country,  reaching  nearly  three 
million  readers.  But  still  his  services  did  not  extend  as 
far  as  his  friends  would  like.  There  was  only  one  way 
to  solve  the  problem — a  book— a  wonderful  book  that 
should  carry  Di .  Copeland’s  gospel  of  good  health  and 
good  cheer,  plus  a  vast  fund  of  priceless  medical  advice, 
to  every  home  in  the  country. 

And  now  the  book  is  here  It  is  called  Dr  Copeland’s 
HEALTH  BOOK,  and  it  is  like  no  other  health  book 
ever  offered  to  the  public. 


Send  No  Money 


Thousands  o  dollars’  worth  of  information  is  contained  in  this  great  book.  And  it  may  be  beyond  + 
price  in  a  desperate  crisis.  But  it  is  a  book  you  need  not  only  in  case  of  sickness — it  will  help  you  to  be  # 
healthier  and  happier  every  day  of  your  life.  * 

At  least  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  examine  Dr.  Copeland’s  Health  Book,  without  obligation  to 
keep  it.  Take  advantage  of  the  money-saving  Introductory  Offer  now  made  foi  a  short  time  S 
only.  You  need  not  send  a  penny  in  advance.  Simply  mail  the  coupon  below  or  write.  When  Double  A 

the  postman  delivers  the  book  deposit  with  him  only  the  special  low  price  of  S2.95  plus  the  t  Book  Co., 
few  cents  postage  (regular  price  S5.00).  Then  examine  the  book.  If  you  feel  you  can  *  Dept.  23, 

afford  NOT  to  keep  it,  simply  send  it  back  and  your  money  will  be  immediately  refunded  /  461 

in  full,  without  question.  But  send  no  money,  now.  Mail  only  the  coupo  AT  ONCE,  ♦  Fourth  Ave., 

before  this  Introductory  Offer  is  withdrawn.  Address  S  New  York 

/  City. 

»*  In  accordance  with 

New  York  Citv  /  your  special  Introduc- 
in  ew  x  orK  wiry  /  tory  offen  you  may  send 

/  me  Dr  Copeland’s  Health 
✓  Book,  complete  in  one  dura- 
✓  ble,  cloth-bound  volume  of  500 
/  pages.  I  am  sending  no  money 
*  but  will  pay  the  postman  on 
/  delivery  the  special  low  price  of 
>  $2.95  plus  few  cents  postage  (instead 

✓  of  the  regular  price  of  So.  00).  You 
✓  guarantee  to  refund  my  money  m  full  if  I 
’  care  to  return  the  book  within  5  days. 


DOUBLE  A  BOOK  CO.,  Dept.  23 


461  Fourth  Ave., 


Name 


Address 


City 


Stale . 


Write  for  Free 
Bargain  Catalog 

Someone  orders 
your  range  from  the 
factory  regardless  of 
where  you  buy.  Why  not  get 
factory  prices  yourself  and 
save  money?  It  is  easy  to  deal 
with  Kalamazoo  — simply  write  a 
letter— get  quick,  safe  delivery. 
Long  free  trial .  Less  than  $1 5  down 
brings  any  Kalamazoo  ranpre  on  easy  pay¬ 
ment  plan.  200  or  more  styles  and  eizes- 
porcelain  enamel,  steel,  cast  iron,  malleable 
construction.  Furnaces,  too—for  any  size  home. 
Special  offer  for  limited  time  only.  Write  today. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY 
805  Rochester  Avenue  ’Kalamazoo  Michigan 


HOMESPUN  CHEWING  AND  SMOKING  TOBACCO 

5  lbs.  $1.25:  10  lbs.  $2.25;  20  lbs.  $4.00. 

UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


O  ff  Sent  On 
Upward  TRIAL 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION 
to  send  well  made,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $24.95. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Makes 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  shows  large 
capacity,  easy  running  New  L.  S. 
Model.  See  our  easy 

Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Bowlasanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  Western  orders  from,  Western 
points 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3052  Bainbridse.N,  Y. 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  oi  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets,  consisting  of 
a  4-4)3  or  s' iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  10" 
roll  rim  enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon 
action  wash  down  Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low 
down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge  seat.  Faucets  marked  hot 
and  cold.  All  nickel  plated  fittings.  Send jor  Catalog  10. 

MORRIS  &  KLENERT  CO  ,  Inc. 

1 37  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


rURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO  fo1iebsin/3.00.lbSnK)king 


FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  Dl,  PADUCAH,  KY. 
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"Dinner  Is  Served” 


The  most  recent  development  in  a 
RED  CROSS  Range  for  coal  and 
wood;  black  or  gray  enamel  finish; 
with  or  without  hearth;  cabinet  or  leg 
base;  large  fire  box ,  roomy  oven  and 
scientific  flue  arrangement  which  guar¬ 
antee  perfect  cooking  and  baking;  hot 
water  reservoir. 


An  appetizing  meal  awaits  the  fortunate  din¬ 
ers  in  homes  where  RED  CROSS  Ranges  do 
the  cooking  and  baking. 

RED  CROSS  Ranges  cook  and.  hake  perfect¬ 
ly  and  provide  an  ever-ready  supply  of  hot 
water.  Their  many  labor-saving  conveniences 
make  work  in  the  kitchen  a  pleasure. 


Since  1867  the  RED  CROSS  trade 
mark  has  been  a  dependable  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  of  perfection  in  design  and 
construction  —  assurance  of  properly 
regulated  heat,  economy  and  long, 
satisfactory  service. 


Sold  by  leading  dealers.  WRITE  us  for  name  of  dealer  in  your 
locality.  Booklet  on  modern  cooking  or  beating  science  and 
illustrated  folders  free  on  request. 


CO-OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


RED  CROSS 

Ranges  e  Furnaces 


RANGES  FOR  GAS,  COAL,  WOOD -COMBINATION  RANGES  FOR  GAS  AND 
AND  WOOD -PIPE  AND  PIPELESS  WARM  AIR  FURNACES 


COAL  OR  COAL 


Double 

Package 


Double 

Sealed 


1,  3  and  5  lb-  Cartons — It  is  Never  Sold  in  Bulk 


Until  You  Have  This  Splendid  Coffee 
on  Your  Own  Table,  You  Cannot  Know 
Just  How  Good  Coffee  Can  Be. 


NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE 


A 


Send  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 
send  you  large  size  can  of  Corona  Heal¬ 
ing  Ointment  on  20Days’FreeTrial.  Try 
it  on  Chillblains,  Corns,  Bunions,  Cuts, 
Burns  or  Wounds  of  any  kind. 


CORONA 


is  differentfrom  any  otherpreparation. 

It  is  made  from  oils  extract¬ 
ed  from  wool  of  sheep— wonder¬ 
fully  healing.  If  after  trial  you 
find  it  the  greatest  healing  oint¬ 
ment  you  ever  used,  send  65e  in 
payment  at  end  of  20  days— if 
not,  you  won’t  owe  us  a  cent 


rot  CUTS.WOUNDft.SOftES 
eusHs  aoiLa.CMMjnt. 
Owfcm  ok  BEfcST 


THE  CORONA  MFC.  CO. 
Dept.  11  ,  Kenton,  Ohio 


CHOICE  STRAWBERRYPLANTS  standard  varieties. 

Guaranteed  first-class  or  money  refunded.  Catalog. 

MBS.  FILENA  WOOLF,  Dept,  V .  A«eSt»».  Michigan 


The 

“Pride” 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


Send  for 
Catalog  40 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set 
comprises  a  4,  or  5  loot  Iron  enameled 
roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim 
enameled  flat-back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon 
action,  wash-down  water  closet  with 
porcelain  tank  and  oak  post  hinge  seat;  all 
cl-ina  index  faucets,  nickel-plated  traps, 
and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings.  J.  M. 
SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc.,  254  W. 

Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.,  N.  Y.  C. 


J. 

.  34  St., 


ffcftdsontfe 

GIVEN 


WrisfWatck 


Guaranteed  Time  Keep¬ 
er.  Given  for  selling  only 
30  cards  of  Dress  Snap-Fas¬ 
teners  at  10c  per  card.  Easily 
Sold.  EARN  BIG  MONEY 
OR  PREMIUMS.  Order  your 
cards  TO-DAY.  Send  no  money, 
trust  you  till  goods  are  sold. 

.AMERICAN  SPECIALTY  CO. 
Box  19-Z  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WE  PAY  $200  MONTHLY  SALARY,  furnish  car  and 
expenses  to  introduce  our  guaranteed  poultry  and 
stock  powders. 

BIGLER  COMPANY.  X5Q7,  Springfield,  Illinois 


Plan  Clothes  on  a  Budget 

Taking  Thought  Saves  Time  and  Money  Later 


TIME  to  put  away  your  winter  clothes! 

Time  to  get  out  your  last  summer’s 
collection  and  see  what  is  usable!  Often 
you  find  that  what  you  saved  is  skimpy 
or  old-fashioned,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
sometimes  last  year’s  dresses  are  in  sur¬ 
prisingly  good  condition  and  you  save 
money  by  bringing  them  up  to  date. 

There  are  many  possibilities  in  making 
over  clothing.  Little  boys  have  since 
the  beginning  of  time  worn  their  fathers’ 
suits  cut  down.  A  man’s  shirt  offers  more 
possibilities — children’s  dresses,  rompers, 
little  boy’s  suits,  blouses,  aprons,  shirt¬ 
waists,  dust  rags,  and  laundry  bags  are 
some  of  them. 

Cleaning,  pressing,  and  adding  new 
collars,  cuffs,  and  girdles  will  often  make 
women’s  dresses  look  like  new.  If  this  is 
not  enough,  they  may  be  re-cut  for  a 
smaller  person,  or  the  material  may  be 
combined  with  another  material  to  make 
a  new  dress. 


supply  you  may  often  find  just  the  right 
thing  for  the  re-trimmed  hat. 

Soiled  ribbons  may  be  freshened  by 
steaming  and  pressing.  To  prevent  them 
from  becoming  shiny,  tissue  paper  should 
be  laid  over  them -when  ironing. 

It  is  well,  whether  or  not  the  family 
finances  are  run  on  the  budget  system— 
and,  of  course,  it  will  be  easier  if  they  are 
— to  figure  at  the  beginning  of  each  season 
how  much  money  will  be  available  for 
clothing.  The  average  amount  for  a 
family  is  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of 
the  income. 


How  to  Divide  Clothes  Allowance 


Study  New  Style  Notes 

Sometimes  women’s  coats  may  be  made 
to  look  new  and  attractive  by  adding  new 
collars  and  cuffs.  New  buttons,  reworked 
buttonholes,  and  new  or  well-mended 
linings  give  an  air  of  freshness.  * 

Men’s  hats  may  be  freshened  by  re¬ 
blocking  and  renewing  the  ribbon. 

Hats  may  be  restored  by  brushing  and 
cleaning.  If  the  shape  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  the  hat  may  be  painted  or  dyed. 

Trimming  that  is  not  badly  worn  or 
faded  should  be  brushed  and  put  away 
when  hats  are  discarded.  From  such  a 


Of  the  total  clothing  allowance  70  per 
cent,  might  go  for  outer  clothing — coats, 
suits,  dresses,  shoes,  etc. — and  20  per 
cent,  for  underclothing;  5  per  cent,  might 
do  for  accessories,  and  5  per  cent,  for 
cleaning  and  repairs. 

In  making  this  clothing  budget,  it  is 
helpful  to  estimate  how  much  has  been 
spent  the  previous  year.  This  can  be 
done  roughly  from  memory  or  from  back 
bills  if  no  accounts  have  been  kept. 

A  list  should  be  made  of  the  new  clothes 
that  will  be  needed  by  each  member  of  the 
family’;  it  is  well  to  make  a  graded  list. 
That  is,  the  articles  absolutely  essential 
come  first,  and  then  if  there  is  still  avail¬ 
able  money,  others  may  be  added.  The 
amount  needed  for  repairs  and  renovation 
should  be  included.  If  possible,  a  margin 
should  be  left  to  provide  for  an  emergency, 
in  case  of  mishap,  or  a  pressing  need  for 
some  special  occasion. 


THE  NEW  SPRING  HATS  AND  DRESSES  ARE  HERE 


1976 

Emb.bfo7 


1972 


'T'HREE  hats  for  you  to  choose  from!  If  a  turban  becomes  you,  choose  1978,  with  its  smart  draped  effect.  One 
-L  size.  Pattern,  12c.  Embroidery  pattern  667,  12c.  If  a  flared  brim  suits  you  better,  take  No.  1972,  which 
comes  in  ladies’  and  misses’  sizes.  Price,  12c.  For  the  every-day  hat.  No.  1977,  is  the  thing.  It  cuts  in  ladies’, 
misses’  and  girls\sizes_,  price  12c.  Embroidery  pattern  657,  12c  extra.  All  hats  take  less  than  a  yard  of  material, 
plus  buckram  and  lining. 


No.  2032,  a  child’s  one-piece  dress,  comes  in 
sizes,  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  Size  4  takes  lyg  yards 
of  36-inch  material,  with  2J4  yards  binding. 
Price  12c. 


No.  2019,  slip-over  blouse  with  long  or  short 
sleeves,  cut  in  sizes  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  36  takes  1  $4  yards  36-inch 
material.  Price  1 2c. 
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No.  1714,  the  blouse,  cuts  in  sizes  16  years,  36, 38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36,  takes 
2  yards  of  material.  Price  12c.  No.  1918,  skirt  with 
camisole  top,  cuts  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  take  9.”yi  yards 
material.  Pattern,  12c. 


No, [2024  shows  the  crossed-front,  side-closing  effect 
so  popular  this  year.  Short  kimona  sleeves  may  be 
extended  if  desired.  The  two-piece  skirt  is  circular, 
attached  at  low  waist-line.  Size  36  takes  3  l/i  yards 
of  40-inch  material.  Pattern,  12c.  Embroidery 
pattern  656,  12c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly,  enclose  correct 
remittance  in  stamps  and  send  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Don’t  Waste  Apples  Now 

Easy  Way  of  Serving’— A  Spring  Hat  Contest 
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MANY  have  apples  at  this  time  which 
won’t  keep  much  longer.  There  are 
many  ways  of  using  them.  If  you  have 
never  made  your  apple  sauce  by  baking  it, 
you  do  not  know  it  at  its  best.  If  you 
haven’t  a  caserole  use  a  common  jar  and 
cover  it.  It  is  just  like  apple  pie  without 
the  crust.  Put  first  a  rather  thick  layer 
of  apples,  a  sift  of  sugar,  a  sprinkle  of 
salt  (not  too  much)  and  dot  with  butter. 
Apples  to  can  are  fine  if  cooked  this  way. 

Another  good  use  is  for  conserve  and 
helps  out  if  such  supplies  are  getting  low. 
6  pounds  apples  1  orange 

5  pounds  sugar  1  lemon 

1  pound  raisins  cook  till  thick. 

Apple  Cake 

2  cups  sugar  2  teaspoons  soda  dis- 
4  eggs  solved  in 

1  cup  shortening  >4  cup  cold  water 
3  cups  flour 

1  teaspoon  each  cinnamon,  cloves,  allspice 
:)  green  apples  chopped  fine. 

Apple  Frosting 

White  of  one  egg 
1  cup  sugar 

small  cup  grated  apple. 

Add  sugar  and  apple  gradually  to  the 
unbeaten  egg  white;  beat  until  stiff. 

For  Breakfast 

Wasn  and  core  apples  and  place  in  a 
baking  dish.  Fill  the  cavities  with  sugar. 
Pour  cooked  oatmeal  or  cooked  tapioca 
over  apples  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  the  apples  are  soft.  Serve  with 
sugar  and  cream. — Mrs.  E.  M.  C. 


Probably  every  housewife  knows  that 
putting  the  broom  into  hot  suds  about 
once  each  week  will  toughen  and  lengthen 
its  life  twofold,  ^and  that  if  the  lamp 
chimneys  are  put  into  cold  water  with  a 
little  coarse  salt,  let  slowly  come  to  a 
boil  and  as  slowly  cooled  they  will  not  be 
broken  by  a  bit  of  cold  air  or  a  drop  of 
water. 

Time-saving,  too,  is  just  as  important. 
Waste  paper  kept  conveniently  at  hand 
saves  time  formerly  spent  at  the  disagree¬ 
able  job  of  cleaning  cloths  used  to  polish 
the  stove  and  clean  greasy  pans  and 
kettles.  The  papers  can  be  burned. 

AVhat  woman  hasn't  juggled  a  hot 
pan  lid  that  has  lost  its  knob,  when  half 
a  spool  with  a  washer  at  the  top  and  a 
common  nail  clinched  on  the  underside, 
solves  the  problem? 

I  packed  away  the  winter  clothing  with 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER 
FASHION  MAGAZINE 


A  page  of  hats,  one  style 
for  each  type  of  face. 
You  choose  the  style 
which  becomes  you  and 
make  the  hat  yourself. 
It’s  easy. 


BLOUSES 


Fun  Over  the  New  Hats 

A  “MILLINERS’]  Contest”  is  a- 
Cl  musing  for  a  spring  party.  Omit 
the  words  in  italics  and  give  prizes  for  the 
best  lists  of  the  missing  words. 

Here  is  a  bonnet  of  delicate  lace 
Fashioned  to  soften  my  Grandmother’s 
face. 

Hand  made  is  this  one,  with  buckles  and 
beads. 

Something  my  neighbor  most  certainly 
needs. 

Here  is  a  model  of  ribbon  and  straw 
Just  the  right  thing  for  my  mother-in-law. 
Here  is  a  plain  one  of  black  without  life 
Fashioned,  no  doubt,  for  a  minister’s  wife. 
This  one  so  daring  and  flaring  in  red 
Soon  will  parade  on  my  washwoman’s 
head. 

Here  is  a  hat  with  a  /f/oc- trimmed  crown 
Matching  my  mother’s  pale  lavender 
gown. 

This  one,  severe.  Puritanical,  gray 
Looks  like  my  old  maiden  aunt,  I  must 
say. 

This  one  with  silver  lace,  flowers  and 
plume 

Goes  to  my  rival  (Old  Cat),  I  presume. 
Here  is  a  gay  little  model  from  France 
Waiting  to  tilt  at  my  own  happy  glance. 

— Hazel  Harper  Harris. 


Three  pages  of  them 
showing  all  the  different 
styles.  You’re  sure  to 
want  one — and  you  can 
make  it  in  a  few  hours.’ 


LINGERIE 


Negligees,  combinations, 
slips,  boudoir  caps;  all 
the  pretty  intimate  styles 
dear  to  the  heart  of  fem¬ 
ininity. 


DRESSES 


Saving  Dollars 

TX  our  scramble  for  the  dollar  that  we 
*  might  make,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that 
uue  saved  is  just  as  good  and  spendable. 
We  read  of  so  many  useful  things,,  then 
lay  them  away  and  they  pass  out  of  mind 
until  some  rainy  day,  perhaps,  and  we 
look  them  over  and  lo!  there  is  “just 
what  I  needed  last  week!”  It  is  wise  to 
have  a  system  of  filing  for  the  helpful 
items  which  we  cannot  expect  to  re¬ 
member. 

For  instance  here  are  some  nuggets  of 
information  to  start  your  household-hint 

file: 

1  he  ugly  blotch  where  the  plaster  has 
iallep  from  the  wall  can  be  repaired  by 
taking  two  parts  of  sand,  two  parts  sifted 
ashes  (coal  preferred)  and  one  part  wheat 
flour,  mix  with  water  to  the  consistency 
of  putty  and  it  will  become  hard  as  stone 
in  twelve  hours. 


More  than  one  hundred. 
All  the  styles  which  will 
be  popular  this  Spring 
and  Summer.  Designs 
for  the  slim,  the  medium 
and  the  stout  figure. 


YOU  can  obtain  one  of  our  easy-to-use, 
material-saving  patterns  for  any  style 
shown  in  the  book.  This  means  dollars 
saved  on  your  Spring  and  Summer  clothes. 
So  send  10  cents  today  for  a  copy  of  the 
Fashion  Magazine.  Address  Pattern  Dept., 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


little  cheesecloth  bags  filled  with  cloves. 
They  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the 
mothball  without  the  disagreeable  odor. 
The  scent  of  cloves  clings  to  the  clothing 
and  lingers  pleasantly. — Mrs.  R.  G. 
Armstrong.  _ 

Coffee  Cup  Cakes 

1  cup  strong  coffee 
1  cup  molasses 
1  cup  sugar 
1  cup  fruit  (raisins) 

1  cup  butter 
5  cups  flour 
1  teaspoon  each  soda, 
cinnamon  and  cloves 

Cream  butter  and  sugar,  add  other 
ingredients,  mix  quickly  and  bake  in 
muffin  pans. — Mrs.  E.  M.  A. 


We  never  took  a  paper  that  we  appreci¬ 
ated  more  than  the  A.  A.  We  profit  by 
the  advice  given  in  your  paper. — Frank 
Dixson,  Alliance,  Ohio. 


J  Andes  FurnaceSIL 

Pit  For  Better  Heating"  W 


The  Andes  3-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace 
has  a  patented  clean-out  that  never  rusts 
out  or  sticks  fast  and  is  easily  removed 
with  the  shaker.  This  is  only  one  of  its 
many  exclusive  advantages. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 
Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces. 


Aspirin 


Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Neuritis 

Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proven  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


TREES,  PLANTS  SHRUBS 


guaranteed,  direct  from 
arower.  Lowest  prices. 
New  —  Dr.  Worcester  hardy  Peach  and  Ohio  Beauty 
Apple.  Planting  Book  FREE.  WOODLAWN 

NURSERIES,  933  Garson  Avenue.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LaGrippe 

Influenza 

Pneumonia 


Keep  strong.  Be  _ 

healthy  and  free  from  winter  complaints. 
Hill’s  Cascara  Bromide  Quinine  is  the 
quickest  acting,  most  dependable  cold 
remedy.  What  Hill’s  does  for  millions  it 
will  do  for  you.  Get  red  box  bearing  Mr . 
Hill’s  portrait,  Price  30  cents. 

CASCARA  JIqUININE 

/T>-Or.Q\ 

W.H.HILLCO. 


(B-203) 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Strout’s 

New  Catalog 


FARMS 


164  big  pages  billed  with  (arm.  and  Government  statis¬ 
tics,  descriptions,  pictures  of  hundreds  of  bargains  every¬ 
where.  On  page  15  see  where  $450  cash  secures  36-acre 
farm  near  depot  town;  apple  orchard,  substantial  build¬ 
ings,  cow,  poultry,  ,hog,  etc.,  included.  See  72-aere  near 
village,  page  49,  horse,  9  cattle,  implements,  tools,  crops/ 
only  $1500  to  settle  immediately.  Page  55  tells  of  farmer 
making  $14,800  from  20  acres  one  crop  and  page  26  how 
$700  cash  secures  300  acres  with  furnished  7-room  house, 
big  barns,  silo,  13  cattle,  horses,  poultry,  crops,  tools. 
Pictures  and  descriptions  of  bargain  farms,  village  homes, 
seashore,  lakeside,  stores,  gas  stations,  tea  rooms,  all 
kinds,  all  prices,  everywhere,  anywhere.  Copy  free. 
Write  today.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  150R 
Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


— RADIO — 

SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE 
MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG 

TIMES  SQ.  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO.  me 
MAIL  ORDER  DEPT. 

1743  BROADWAY  at  56th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  'ft.  Y. 


WANT  MORE  MONEY  ? 


Our  agents  make  big  profits  on  Soap  and  toilet  articles 
Get  free  sample  case  offer. 

H0-R0-C0  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  2729  Dodier  St.,  Si.  Louis.  Mo. 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  8,  1924 

the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


RADIO  MARKET  REPORT 
SCHEDULE  CHANGED 

'T'HE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  radio 
markets  reports,  broadcast  from 
WEAF  in  cooperation  with  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  will  be  broadcast  according 
to  the  following  schedule  hereafter. 
On  Tuesday  the  markets  will  go  over 
the  air  at  the  usual  time,  11.50  A.  M. 
On  Wednesday  they  will  not  be  heard 
until  12.20  P.  M.  On  Thursday  and 
Friday  they  will  be  broadcast  as  usual 
at  11.50  a.m. 

CABBAGE  GOES  SKY-ROCKETING 

As  was  expected  with  the  coming  of  heavy 
weather,  the  price  of  cabbage  has  started  on  its 
way  up.  Country  prices  now  vary  from  $50 
to  $60  a  ton.  New  York  prices  have  not  gone 
above  $55.  The  heavy  snows  that  visited  the 
up-State  sections  had  a  material  effect  on  the 
cabbage  market.  Growers  following  the  mar¬ 
ket  reports  right  along  will  recall  that  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  stated  that  as  soon  as  we 
got  some  heavy  weather  we  would  undoubtedly 
see  a  turn  for  the  better  in  the  cabbage  market, 
which  really  did  come. 

Regarding  the  future  we  might  say  that  if  a 
man  can  get  $50  or  $60  for  his  cabbage,  he  had 
better  let  it  go.  Of  course,  if  he  holds  long 
enough  he  may  get  $80,  but  there  are  several 
factors  that  we  must  bear  in  mind.  The  first 
is  that  milder  weather  which  will  doubtlessly 
cut  the  market  considerably.  Then,  there  is 
the  Southern  crop  to  be  watched,  and  there  is 
some  cabbage  coming  in  from  Holland. 

POTATOES  STEADY 

There  is  a  fairly  steady  tone  to  the  potato 
market.  Several  growers  have  written  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  our  opinion  of  the  potato  outlook.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  say  what  is  going  to  happen,  for 
no  one  can  see  into  the  future.  But  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  we  will  not  experience  very 
heavy  increases  in  the  prices  of  potatoes. 
Reports  from  all  trading  centers  and  large 
cities  in  the  United  States  indicate  that  de¬ 
mands  are  moderate,  supplies  are  adequate  and 
the  market  steady.  Some  local  markets  report 
a  strong  tone  to  the  potato  market.  “States” 
are  bringing  $1.75  per  100  pounds  bulk,  $2.75 
sacked,  delivered  in  car-lots  in  New  York  City. 
Maine  prices  are  holding  steady.  Long  Is¬ 
land’s  are  bringing  from  $3.40  to  $3.50.  From 
now  on  the  market  will  undoubtedly  show  a 
firmer  tone  for  bright,  well-graded  stock. 

FANCY  APPLES  HIGHER 

There  is  a  slightly  stronger  tone  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  fancy  quality  apples  and  those  arriving 
in  good  condition.  This  holds  true  for  both 
barrelled  and  boxed  goods.  This  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  no  poor  to 
ordinary  stock  being  offered  to  the  trade  which 
means  a  slow  demand  and  poor  prices.  Bald¬ 
wins  of  A  grade  24-inch,  bring  as  high  as  $5.25 
for  very  fancy  stock.  Sales  on  fanciest  vary 
from  $4.75  to  $5.00  with  apples  classed  as  best 


SPECIAL  SALE! 

OBUCWOS  AFTEFC  O/HHER, 


If  WHILE  IT 
JJ  LASTS 

if  5  lbs.  0.85 
10  lbs.  £65 
25lbs9.00 


f/ee 


W  l  Jt  If 

37 

wr  < 


DELIVERED  FREE 

within.  300  Allies 

{  alb. 

Bean  or 
Ground 
5  lb  Lots  or  more 


Another  rare  opportunity  to  secure 
an  extra  selected  coffee  at  a  special 

price.  Here’s  a  new  importation— blended 
toperfection.and  shipped  while  roasting  hot 
from  our  wholesale  headquarters  insuring 
you  a  full,  rich,  mellow,  flavorful  coffee 
which  you  can’t  equal  in  your  community. 
SATISFACTION  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 
ORDER  TODAY- WHILE  IT  LASTS! 
Send  Cash,  Check.  Money  Order  or 
pay  the  Postman  upon  receipt 
of  Coffee. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO., 

>235  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Est.8J+Yeara 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  Y ork  City 


SHIP 


M 

321  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y*C. 
Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


to  the  right  house 

ROTH  &  CO. 

EGGS 


from  $4  to  $4.50.  The  highest  prices  quoted 
on  the  market  for  large  stock  is  $6.50.  Or¬ 
dinary  stock  drops  as  low  as  $2. to  $2.25. 
Greenings  are  bringing  anywhere  from  $4.50 
to  $5.50  for  best  stock  at  2^-inch  A  grade  and 
a  few  have  been  turning  for  $6.  Ordinary 
stock  falls  as  low  as  $3. 

POULTRY  MARKET  FIRM 

The  market  on  live  fowls  maintains  a  firm 
condition  in  spite  of  expectations  to  the  oppo¬ 
site.  Early  in  the  week  there  was  some  anxious¬ 
ness  displayed,  but  light  supplies  have  had  a 
tendency  to  keep  matters  firm.  Demand  is 
chiefly  for  lighter  stock.  Express  fowls  that  are 
coming  in  are  selling  promptly.  Large  broilers 


— — - - - 

Maple  Producers  Association  Gaining 

NO  members  of  any  cooperative  organization  have  had  a  harder  row  to  hoe  than 
the  farmers  who  have  belonged  to  the  Maple  Producers’  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion.  During  the  first  year  of  business,  1922,  unsound  financing  coupled  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  mismanagement  very  nearly  wrecked  the  whole  movement. 
In  order  to  get  in  shape  to  do  effective  business,  it  was  of  course  necessary  to  have 
operating  capital  for  purchasing  equipment  and  establishing  trade.  In  the  absence 
of  sound  financing,  the  association  was  forced  to  use  the  syrup  of  its  own  members 
as  capital  in  equipping  and  building  up  its  business.  The  actual  cash  return  there¬ 
fore  to  the  producers  was  discouragingly  small,  although  considerable  progress  had 
been  made  in  buying  and  operating  a  warehouse  and  a  packing  plant. 

Naturally,  when  the  farmers  did  not  receive  much  for  their  syrup  turned  in  to  the 
association,  they  became  discouraged.  Then,  too,  luck  has  not  broken  very  well  for 
the  maple  producers  as  well  as  for  other  farmers.  There  was  a  low  production  in 
1923,  and  it  was  generally  expected  that  prices  would  advance  toward  the  end  of 
the  season.  The  continual  warm  weather  throughout  the  fall  and  winter,  however, 
has  caused  a  smaller  consumption  than  usual  of  maple  products  and  much  of  the 
No.  1  syrup  has  had  to  be  sold  in  the  form  of  bulk  sugar  or  syrup  instead  of  in  small 
packages  as  was  originally  planned. 

Therefore,  everything  considered,  producers  deserve  the  greatest  amount  of 
credit  for  sticking  by  their  organization  and  seeing  it  through.  As  nearly  as  we  can 
judge,  their  perseverance  has  been  justified  and  will  be  rewarded.  The  situation 
now  seems  encouraging.  If  the  association  can  hold  its  membership  this  spring 
and  get  a  production  of  100,000  gallons  of  syrup  or  more,  they  will  win  out,  and 
most  of  them  are  going  to  stick.  Their  new  management  is  sincere,  economical 
and  efficient.  Their  marketing  program  in  1923  has  been  constructive  and  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  nation-wide  distribution  of  their  products. 

Their  trade  mark  of  “  Frost  Elf  Brand  ”  is  now  well  recognized  in  the  trade.  Much 
good  “missionary  work”  and  advertising  has  been  done  and  paid  for.  Personal 
contact  has  been  established  with  all  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  table  syrup 
and  with  the  highest  class  wholesale  grocers  in  all  the  northern  markets.  An 
efficient  and  reliable  sales  agency  has  been  secured  to  market  the  products.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  maple  producers  have  just  gotten  into  a  position 
to  really  cooperate  to  some  effect. 


York  on  those  days,  which  means  ship¬ 
ping  a  little  earlier. 

EGGS  TAKE  DROP 

One  of  the  outstanding  changes  in  the  market 
during  the  past  week  was  the  sudden  drop  in 
the  price  of  eggs.  Receipts  have  been  very 
heavy  and  advices  from  producing  areas  indi¬ 
cate  liberal  shipments  in  transit  which  has 
resulted  in  further  decline  of  price  and  contin¬ 
ued  unsettled,  irregular  and  generally  weakened 
tone  to  the  market.  Prices  in  general  are  at  the 
present  time  below  1923  and  1922  prices. 

MILK  PRICES 

Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa- 


by  express  are  dragging  somewhat,  but  birds 
weighing  around  1  to  1  4  pounds  still  find 
ready  sale  at  65  cents. 

Most  fresh-killed  chickens  that  are  coming 
in  have  been  a  little  better  than  stags  and  are 
only  selling  at  fair  prices.  Fresh-killed  fowls 
are  in  fair  demand  and  the  market  is  firm  for 
fancy  stock.  Fowls  weighing  4  pounds  are 
steady,  but  larger-sized  birds  have  been  accu¬ 
mulating  with  the  result  that  the  pressure  to 
move  stock  has  caused  a  decline  of  lc  a  pound. 

March  20  is  a  Jewish  holiday  at  which 
time  heavy  fowls  and  hen  turkeys  are 
in  fairly  strong  demand.  Farmers 
contemplating  to  hit  this  market 
should  plan  to  have  their  stuff  in  by  the 
17th,  18  th  and  19th  which  are  the  marke  t 
days.  That  means  to  have  it  in  New 


tion  gives  the  following  quotations,  based  on 
3  per  cent,  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone. 
Class  1,  used  chiefly  for  fluid  purposes,  $2.33 
per  hundred;  Class  2- A,  used  chiefly  as  fluid 
cream,  -$2.10;  Class  2-B,  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  plain  condensed  milk  and  ice 
cream,  $2.25;  Class  2-C,  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  soft  cheeses,  $2.25;  Class  3,  for 
milk  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  whole 
milk  powder,  evaporated  whole  milk  and 
sweetened  whole  condensed  milk,  $2.00;  Class 
4- A  and  4-B,  based  on  butter  and  American 
cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York  market. 
Differentials  in  all  classes  are  allowed  for  the 
disposition  of  the  skimmilk  where  such  enters 
into  the  use  of  the  product. 

Sheffield  Producers  organization  announce 
the  price  of  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  freight 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 


The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to  eastern  f aimers 
sold  on  February  29: 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . 

Extra  firsts . 

Firsts . . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras .  .  . 
Pullets  No.  1 . 

Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score . 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . 

Good  to  prime . . . 


New  York  Buffalo  Phila. 

35  to  36  36  to  39  . 

33  to  34  . 

31  to  32  .  33 

30  to  30 14  .  30 

30  to  31)4  . 

28  to  29  . 

33  to  35  . 

31  to  32  34  to  35  . 

28)4  to  29  32  to  33  . 


49  to  49  V2  53  to  54 
48 52  to  53 
47  to  48  48  to  49 

46)4  to  47  47 


soy2 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 

Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample  ....*. . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed . 

Alfalfa,  second  cutting . 

Oat  Straw  No.  1 . 


U.  S.  Grades  Old  Grade  Standards 
$26  to  28  17  to  18  $26  to  27 

23  to  25  .  25 

14  to  18  . 

26  to  27  .  26  to  27 

27  to  28  . 

15  .  17  to  18 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 

Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy . 

Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor . 

Chickens,  colored  fancy . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 

Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes . 

Hogs,  Yorkers . 


30  to  33 

28  to  30 

28 

21  to  24 

26  to  32 

27  to  29 

19  to  21 

12  to  16% 

4)4  to  4)4 

11  to  15% 

•  f  •  •  •  •  •  • 

4)4  to  7 Yi 

7%  to  7% 

...  * - 

28  to  30 
25  to  28 
42  to  50 


zone  for  milk  testing  3  per  cent.,  is  $2.20)4. 

Non-pool  prices  for  3  per  cent,  milk  in  201- 
210-mile  freight  zone:  flat  price,  $2.30  (sub-  A 
ject  to  change);  Class  1,  $2.35  (subject  to  ’ 
change);  Class  2,  used  for  cream,  plain  con¬ 
densed  and  ice  cream,  $2.00;  Class  3-A,  for 
milk  going  into  evaporated,  condensed  and 
whole  milk  powder,  $2.15;  Class  3-B,  milk  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  hard  or  soft  fancy 
cheese,  $2.00. 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  Association 
announces  the  receiving  station  price  in 
effect  March  1st,  for  3  per  cent,  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  as  $2.19. 

BUTTER  MARKET  DECLINES 

Throughout  the  past  week  there  has  been  a 
general  decline  in  the  butter  market.  The 
weak  condition  of  the  market  has  been  more  or 
less  of  an  open  secret  during  the  past  week, 
however  it  finally  came  to  a  head  on  Thursday, 
with  a  break  of  one  cent  a  pound  all  along  the 
line.  Supplies  have  been  accumulating  even 
on  the  very  best  grades.  Added  to  the  heavy 
supply  of  domestics  there  were  considerable 
quantities  of  Danish  and  foreign  butter  that 
finds  ready  sale  on  account  of  the  good  quality. 

The  cheese  market  is  holding  steady  and  is 
featureless  with  the  exception  of  firmer  tone  on 
old  cheeses  of  snappy  flavor. 

CASH  GRAIN  QUOTATIONS 

New  York,  f.  o.  b.,  WHEAT,  No.  2,  hard 
winter,  $1.27;  No.  2,  red,  $1.27;  No.  2,  mixed 
Durum,  $1.20.  CORN,  No.  2,  yellow,  99c; 
No.  2,  white,  $1.01;  No.  2,  mixed,  98c.  OATS, 
No.  2,  59c;  No.  3,  58-58)4;  fancy  white 
clipped,  60)4-61)4;  ordinary  white  clipped 
58)459)4  RYE,  No.  2,  western,  83c. 

Chicago,  f.  o.  b.,  WHEAT,  No.  2,  red, 
$1.11  4;  No.  2,  mixed,  $1.09)4  CORN,  No. 

2,  yellow,  82)4;  No.  3,  white,  78)^-80c; 
No.  3,  mixed,  784-78)4.  OATS,  No.  2, 
494-494c;  No.  3,  484~49c.  RYE,  71c. 

HAY  MARKET  QUIET 

The  New  York  hay  market  at  West  33rd 
Street  was  quiet  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
week  with  fairly  liberal  supplies.  Brooklyn  is 
reporting  a  considerably  firmer  tone  than 
Manhattan.  . 


Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  Guernsey 
Cow  a  Champion 

{Continued  from  page  247) 

test  period  was  estimated  at  1300  pounds. 
She  has  a  great  constitution  and  capacity 
for  feed  and  her  spring  of  rib  has  been 
pronounced  excellent.  She  now  holds  the 
world’s  record  in  the  Guernsey  breed  for 
milk  production  under  the  age  of  five 
years.  She  also  has  a  class  D  record  of 
12,760.1  pounds  of  milk  and  620.32 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  On  January  17, 
shortly  after  finishing  her  record,  she 
dropped  twin  calves, — a  bull  calf  weighing 
seventy-three  pounds  and  a  heifer  weigh¬ 
ing  fifty-seven  pounds. 


How  to  File  a  Rip  Saw 

{Continued  from  page  248 ) 

index  finger  of  the  left  hand,  with  the 
palm  of  the  left  hand  up.  Every  other 
tooth  is  filed  from  one  side  of  the  saw  and 
then  the  clamp  is  swung  around  or  the 
saw  placed  in  the  clamp  end  for  end  and 
the  rest  of  the  teeth  are  filed  from  the 
other  side  of  the  saw  in  the  same  way. 
The  point  of  every  other  tooth  is  set  or 
tipped  to  the  right  and  the  others  to  the 
left.  File  the  back  of  the  tooth  that  pro¬ 
jects  away  from  you  and  with  the  same 
stroke  the  front  of  the  adjoining  or  next 
tooth.  If  the  teeth  are  uneven,  the  file  is 
pressed  against  the  larger  tooth.  This 
will  make  the  teeth  tend  to  become  even 
in  size. 

The  las't  step  in  fitting  a  rip  saw  is  that 
of  setting  the  saw.  The  purpose  of  the 
set  is  to  make  a  saw  kerf  wider  than  the 
thickness  of  the  blade  of  the  saw.  Wet 
and  green  wood  require  more  set  than  dry 
wood  and  the  amount  of  set  to  give  a  saw 
is  determined  by  the  work  it  is  to  do. 
Every  other  tooth  is  set  to  the  right  and 
the  rest  to  the  left.  So  regulate  the  set  at 
hand  that  not  over  half  of  each  tooth  is 
set.  In  other  words,  the  point  of  each 
tooth  is  set,  but  not  the  whole  tooth.  y 
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Champion 

Belle  City 

140  Egg  Incubator 

Hot- Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 
Walls  Fibre  Board,  Self -Regulated. 

««  9S  bnvs  140-Chick;  S9.95-230-Chick 
Hot^Water  Brooder.  Save  $1.95, Order  Both 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder  $18.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder  $29.95 
Express  Prepaid 

- East  of  Rockies  and  Allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Cano¬ 
py  Brooders  come  with  catalog. 
Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share 
in  my  $1,000  in  Prizes,  or  write 
-  for  Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts.** 
It  tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  147.  Racine, Wis. 


Made  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Redwood,  covered 
Shipped  complete,  with  galvanized  iron,  double 

<  set  up,  ready  to 'll  v  walls,  air  space  between, 
-  run  express  paid  41  built  to  last  for  years;  deep  chick 
jj  gaBt  of  Rockies.  i  j  nursery  .hot  water  heat,  copper  tanks. 

140  EGO  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  *  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lncubatorCo.,Bo)D&3RacinejA/y; 


MAGIC  BROODER 

The  only  brooder  with  a  gaa 
chamber.  Famous  for  high-grade 
construction ;  large  coal  capacity ; 
anon-clinker  grate;  top  and  bot- 
itom  draft  regulation;  improved 
.V thermostats:  slide  for  cleaning 
smoke  flue.  The  MAGIC  is  posi- 
,  .  .,  _  tively  chill-proof;  fire-proof,  gas¬ 

proof  and  dependable.  Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold  on 
30  days  guarantee.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Write  for  particulars  about  our 
new  roof  pipe.  A  wonderful  invention.  Catches  all  con¬ 
densation  above  roof. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY 
321  Pennington  Avenue  Trenton,  N.  J. 


value  —  everybody  buys.  Send  No  Money,  just  name  and  address. 

BELL  PERFUME  COMPANY.  Deot.  229,  CHICAGO 

” . _F0B  M81TBY  HIBSEtt 

I  All  styles.  150  Illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
J  and  copy  oi  "The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  Dept.  4  Indianapolis,  lad. 

CATTLE 


For  Sale 


17C  GRADE  H0LSTEINS 
llJ  AND  GUERNSEYS 

30  head  ready  to  freshen,  ioo  head  due  to 
freshen  during  March,  April  and  May.  All 
large,  young,  fine  individuals  that  are  heavy 
producers.  Price  right.  Will  tuberculin  test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  for  Sale 

u 

Sons  of 

DUTCHLAND  C0LANTHA  SIR  INKA 

FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 
HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 


HOLSTEINS 


Extra  fine  lot  registered 
cows  fresh  or  soon  due. 
10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  heifers 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls. 

J.  A.  LEACH  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross,  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  S5  each;  7  to  8  weeks 
wa,  $5.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  S6  each.  Pure  bred 
Yorkshire  6  to  8  weeks  boars  or  sows  $7  each;  Chester 
white  sows  or  hoars  6  to  8  weeks  old,  S7  each,  and  pure 
ored  Berkshire  boars  or  sows  6  to  7  weeks  old,  S7  each. 
Boars  are  no  relation  to  the  sows.  3  Will  ship  from 
1  to  50  C.  O.  D.  to  you  on  approval. 


388  Salem  St. 


WALTER  LUX 


Woburn,  Mass. 


REfdSTFRFn  H  I  f  AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 
uuuiJlfclYGU  U.  I.  U.  e.  p.  ROGERS,  WATVILLE,  N.  T. 

large  berkshires  at  highwood 

S champion  breeding:.  Largrest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 
HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


BOOK  ORFlFR^  ,or  hatching  eggs  from  Large 
n  VftDLftO  Northern  Raised  Mammoth 
“ronze  Turkeys.  $6.00  a  dozen;  $45.00  a  hundred, 
warrant  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival. 

JAMES  J,  CUMMINGS _ PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 

TurlfPvc  Mammoth  Bronze.  Champion  “Goldbank” 
tin.  ™  Js  sire,  first  prize  Madison  Square  Garden.  Part- 
QSe  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels.  Mis,  IdaChnmbley  ,I)raper.Ya. 


DUCKLINGS 


SPECIAL  PRICES- 


|  on  t 
Hat 
Kh. 


turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas,  hares  and  dogs. 
Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  Write  your  wants. 

FREED  TELFORD,  PA. 


D 

P 


AY-OLD  Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 
ni>-ul  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 

uULIVUriba  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 

WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.Y. 

nuriM  iirro  eggs  and  drakes 
FR£EtC!t  UULK  NI  S  List  Free 

E  K  I  N  DUCIYLiimJU  Roy  Pardee,  Islip,  N.Y. 


Who  Will  Last  in  the  Poultry  Business? 

(Continued  from  page  239) 


actual  commercial  value.  Aside  from 
getting  a  far  better  price  for  a  well- 
finished  product  than  can  be  obtained 
for  a  low  grade,  the  buyer  will  invariably 
want,  more  of  the  former,  and  thus  a 
permanent  market  is  made  for  all  that 
can  be  produced.  The  average  weight 
of  the  ordinary  fowl  as  it  comes  from  the 
farm  is  about  Sl/2  to  4  pounds.  If  a  fowl 
of  this  kind  were  properly  fattened  it 
should  range  in  weight  from  to  6 
pounds  and  the  meat  would  be  much 
improved  in  quality  and  as  a  result  would 
sell  to  the  consumer  for  a  higher  price 
per  pound.  It  is  far  more  profitable  to 
sell  a  few  well  finished  birds  than  a  larger 
number  in  thin  flesh. 

It  Pays  to  Fatten  Poultry 

Fattening  poultry  before  it  is  marketed 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of 
the  poultry  business,  yet  dealers  con¬ 
stantly  complain  of  the  small  amount  of 
well  fleshed  poultry  coming  to  market. 
While  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  generally 
fed  more  or  less  carefully  so  that  they 
will  be  in  prime  market  condition,  poultry 
is  ordinarily  marketed  in  a  condition 
much  inferior  to  that  which  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  by  even  a  short  period  of  proper 
fattening.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  poultry  fleshing  compares 
most  advantageously  with  the  cost  of 
making  gains  on  other  kinds  of  live  stock. 
Local  cooperative  poultry  market  asso¬ 
ciations,  of  which  there  are  about  600, 
are  beginning  to  fatten  poultry  after  it 
comes  from  the  farm  so  that  the  profits 
in  the  poultry  fleshing  industry  which  the 
large  packing  houses  have  found  so  juicy 
can  be  returned  to  the  producer. 

The  accompanying  chart  affords  strik¬ 
ing  proof  that  the  consumer  will  pay  a 
premium  for  high  quality  poultry.  Well 
finished  birds  average  heavier  in  weight 
than  thin  fleshed  sorts  so  that  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two  is  shown  largely 
by  weight.  Prices  paid  for  both  light 
and  heavy  dry  packed,  milk-fed  fowls, 
packed  twelve  to  a  box  at  New  York 
City  during  1923  are  shown.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  for  the  year  on  that  market  for 
heavy  fowls,  or  hens,  weighing  5  pounds 
or  over  was  28.8  cents,  an  increase  of 
37  per  cent,  over  prices  paid  for  light 
fowls.  During  the  late  fall  and  winter 
when  the  percentage  of  well-finished 
birds  in  the  receipts  is  small,  the  premium 
reached  13  cents.  It  was  not  so  pro¬ 
nounced  during  the  early  spring,  however, 
when  the  supply  of  heavy  fowls  normally 
increases. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  extra 
pounds  are  the  cheapest  to  put  on,  and 
that  they  increase  the  value  of  the  whole 
bird  in  addition  to  their  own  added 
values,  one  realizes  better  that  the  farmer 
can  not  afford  to  send  poorly  fleshed 
poultry  to  market.  He  had  better  bow 
to  the  wishes  of  his  Shylock  customers. 

Milk  Feeding  Brings  Premiums 

Milk  fed  chickens  are  usually  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  dressed  poultry  trade  and 
command  a  higher  price  than  corn  fed 
poultry.  With  proper  milk  feeding  the 
fat  is  distributed  throughout  the  muscle 
fibers  which  causes  the  flesh  to  become 
tender  and  juicy  and  improves  the  flavor. 
Premiums  paid  for  milk  fed  chicken  over 
corn  fed  during  1923  at  New  York  ran 
from  1  to  2j^c  a  pound. 

Fattening  poultry  on  milk  requires 
skill.  Care  must  be  taken  to  kill  the 
birds  just  as  they  have  taken  on  the 
maximum  amount  of  flesh,  because  after 
they  reach  that  point  they  stop  eating 
and  begin  to  lose  flesh.  It  is  usually 
found  that  hens  will  stand  this  concen¬ 
trated  feed  for  one  week  to  ten  days  and 
young  chicken  from  one  to  three  weeks. 
The  flesh  of  milk  fed  poultry  is  tender 
and  easily  bruised  and  blemished  when 
the  birds  are  shipped  alive.  Many  of  the 
benefits  of  the  special  feeding  are  lost  if 
the  poultry  is  not  slaughtered  as  soon  as 
the  fattening  process  is  completed. 
When  it  is  cold  enough  to  ship  dressed 
poultry  without  danger  of  spoiling, 


poultry  can  be  milk  fed  on  the  farm, 
dressed  and  shipped  to  market  direct, 
thus  obtaining  the  premium  for  such 
poultry  without  difficulty. 

Corn  fed  chickens,  which  usually 
means  chickens  fed  on  anything  but  milk 
are  ordinarily  desired  for  the  live  poultry 
trade.  Much  of  the  live  poultry  mark¬ 
eted  is  bought  by  Hebrews.  The  thick 
(Continued  on  page  262) 


HOW  WE  SET  FRUIT  TREES 

(Continued  from  page  253) 

broken  or  improperly  placed  should  be 
removed,  being  careful  to  make  smooth 
cuts  close  to  the  trunk.  The  branches 
which  are  left  should  be  cut  on  a  bevel 
with  the  bud  left  on  the  outside  edge  so 
as  to  spread  the  center  as  much  as 
possible.  The  limbs  should  be  spaced 
three  or  four  inches  where  possible  to 
prevent  bad  crotches.  The  idea  is  to 
balance  the  top  with  the  root  system  as 
the  root  system  is  usually  greatly  re¬ 
duced  by  transplanting. 

Planting  the  Tree 

In  planting  the  trees  the  details  are 
important.  A  shovelful  or  two  of  earth 
should  be  thrown  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  then  the  tree  should  be  placed  in 
the  center,  the  roots  placed  in  a  horizon¬ 
tal  position  and  properly  spread  if  there 
is  any  tendency  for  them  to  bunch.  A 
few  more  shovelfuls  of  the  top  soil  should 
be  thrown  over  the  roots,  the  tree  being 
jiggled  up  and  down  meanwhile  to  work 
the  soil  around  the  roots.  As  soon  as  the 
roots  are  covered  so  that  they  will  not  be 
skinned  or  broken  by  tramping,  workman 
should  still  keep  a  firm  grasp  on  the  tree 
and  tramp  the  earth  firmly  about  them. 
This  amount  of  tramping  will  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  condition  of  the  soil. 
If  lumpy  and  hard,  more  tramping  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  right  degree  of 
firmness,  while  if  mellow  and  moist,  less 
tramping  will  be  necessary.  The  soil 
should  be  well  firmed  closely  around  the 
roots  to  prevent  large  air  spaces  and  to 
insure  that  the  moist  soil  closely  sur¬ 
rounds  the  roots.  The  shovelers  con¬ 
tinue  to  push  in  the  best  top  soil  until  the 
hole  is  nearly  half  full,  then  they  turn  to 
the  sod  pile  placing  the  sods  around  the 
outer  edge  of  the  hole.  The  sods  are 
inverted,  grass  down  and  well  tramped  to 
prevent  air  holes  and  a  harboring  place 
for  mice.  Avoid  placing  sods  close  to 
tree  trunk  as  they  do  not  firm  as  well  to 
hold  the  tree  upright  and  are  more  liable 
to  form  a  harboring  place  for  mice.  The 
remainder  of  the  soil  is  now  placed  around 
the  trees,  the  subsoil  pile  being  used  if 
this  pile  was  kept  separate.  This  soil  is 
firmed  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  top, 
then  the  rest  may  be  thrown  around  the 
tree  as  a  dirt  mulch.  The  tree  should 
stand  planted  an  inch  or  two  deeper  ■ 
than  it  did  in  the  nursery  row.  It  should 
be  so  firmly  planted  that  one  man  could 
not  pull  it  up  by  grasping  the  trunk. 

Protection  Needed 

The  tree  should  be  protected  by  wire 
or  some  other  protector  immediately  after 
planting.  Also  for  the  best  results,  and 
an  insurance  against  loss  of  trees  by 
drought,  a  mulch  of  stable  manure,  hay, 
straw  or  any  suitable  material  should  be 
placed  around  the  trees  immediately  or 
within  a  week  or  two  of  planting  date. 

The  above  mentioned  method  has  been 
used  in  planting  about  40,000  trees  in 
our  vicinity  and  has  proved  very  suc¬ 
cessful. 


EGGS  and  CHICKS  from  WHITE 
EGG  MACHINES 


Production  bred  foi 
thirty  yeairs.  New 
York  State  certified  foi 
six  years.  Trapped  for  pedigree  hatching  and  wing 
banding  — three  years.  Constitutional  Vigor, 
heavy  production,  large  pure-white  eggs  and  pro¬ 
duction  beauty.  They  breed  true— free  circular, 
EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM, 

Box  33,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE — Chicks,  $14  per  100  up.  Eggs, 
$6.00  per  100  up.  Bred  lor  eggs  and  exhibition.  31st  year. 
Buy  froma  specialist,  it  pays.  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

BOWDEN’S  WHITSi  WYANDOTTES,  Man.fleld,  O. 


BABY  e; CHICKS] 


Bellmore  Poultry  Farms 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs;  bred  from  2-S  year 
old  hens  ipnly;  selected  after  severe  culling;  only 
vigorous  birds  free  from  disease  used  for  breeding. 
We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  plant.  It  always  pays 
to  buy  chicks  from  stock  which  you  have  seen. 
Strictly  a  breeding  plant,  not  a  hatchery. 

Bellmore  Poultry  Farms  Bellmore,  Long  Island 


Baby  Chicks 

Hatched  from  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

$10.00 
per  100  up 

Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery 
Est.  1906  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Chicks 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  15  Cts. 
Barred  Rocks,  15  Cts. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  14  Cts. 

Mixed  or  Off  Color  Chicks,  11  Cts. 

These  chicks  are  all  hatched  from  free  range 
stock.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Descriptive  booklet  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BATTLEFIELD  CHICKS  Of  QUALITY 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

}  Every  bird  in  our  flock  inspected  by  experts  from 
N.  Y .  State  College  and  chicks  shipped  under  the 
seal  of  the  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Assn.  You  Know  WhatYou  Are  Getting.  Care¬ 
ful  breeding  plus  inspection  Insures  results.  Get 
circular  giving  full  description,  also  price  list. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON  Box  103  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcels  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs.  $8  per  100. 
Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  farm,  Ridgewood,  H.  I 
CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows. 

All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 

NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  332-C,  MT.  VERNON,  OHIO 

WOODWARD  Quality  First 
"  FARMS  Baby  Chicks 

Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeders  chosen  for  color, 
laying  qualities,  size  and  thrift.  We  know  you  will  like 
our  Leghorns.  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes.  Send  for 
circular  and  prices. 


WOODWARD  FARMS  Box  384, 


LAMBERTVILLE,  N.  J 


500,000  CHICKS  FOR  1924 

BEST  BREEDS 
.  ,  LOWEST  PRICES 

CATALOG  FREE. 
THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
Richfield.  Pa. 


■WHY  NOT- 


urinw'c1'  X XT ft?™ ??.g^red  stook  WHITE  LEG- 
H°RNS  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS.  Chicks  that 
are  hatched  right  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY^66  CBoax0f,Ue'  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

QUALitY  baby  chicks 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  R.  I,  Reds.  Bred  for  business  from  un¬ 
restricted  farm  range  stock  which  insures  vitality. 
Hatches  every  week.  Prices  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  Longenecker.Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

BREEDERS-CHICKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Catalog 
free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS,  big  husky  fellows 

Bar  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  $24  per  100;  1000,  $200. 
Barron  White  Leghorns,  $20  per  100;  1000,  $190. 
Orders  booked  for  March  and  later  delivery, 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  R.  1 


ft 


CHICKS,  S.C.W.LEGHORNS.WYCKOFF’S  BEST,  DIRECT 

Also  other  matings.  Selected  breeders,  free  range,  right 
Tices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Box  L,  JAMESTOWN,  PA. 

100,000  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  Immediate  100%  live 

delivery  east  of  the  Rockies.  Postpaid.  Hatching  eggs. 
Free  catalog.  CENTER  FARMS,  Sta.  10.  Davenport,  la. 


I  ARCiF  STOFIC  ^ne  Poultry,  Turkeys.  Geese,  Ducks,  Gufn- 
“  v/vl\  eas>  Bantams,  Collies.  Pigeons,  Chicks,  Stock,  ' 

Eggs,  low;  catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pennsylvania. 


CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  13c;  Barred  Rocks,  15c 
and  Mixed,  11c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rlohflcld,  Pa. 
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POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  us  vour  order  lor  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we  will  prove  to  you 
IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD  BE  HATCHING  THEM. 


FLOCKS  PURE  BRED.  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 


FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have  pleased  thousands 

I  OFFERS.  VALUABLE  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order. 


of  customers.  We  hatch  13  Varieties.  COMBINATION  < 


HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 


LARGE,  HUSKY  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.50 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.50 

3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

1000 

$120.00 

130.00 

150.00 


Pure  bred,  high  quality  chicks  from  certified,  tested  flocks  on  free  range. 

Varieties  Prices  on: 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  . 

Anconas . 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . 

Assorted  Chicks .  . 

Extra  Select  Stock,  $2.00  per  100  higher.  Well  hatched  in  modern  machines.  Each  order  care¬ 
fully  packed  under  our  personal  attention.  Postpaid.  100%  live  delivery.  Bank  reference. 
1924  catalog  ready. 

Wlnstrom  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 


Box  A-7, 


Zeeland,  Mich. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE 
ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 


NYE  BROTHERS  HATCHERY, 


From  Pure  Bred,  Healthy,  Heavy  Laying  Flocks. 

Varieties  Prices  on 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  &  S.  C.  Anconas . 

R.  C.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes  &  S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas . 

Mixed  Chicks . . 

S.  C.  Buff  Minorcas,  $22  per  100.  Reference:  First  National  Bank.  Order  right  from 
this  Adiwith  full  remittance.  Free  Cat  alo„.  Our8thYear.  Only  17  hours  from|NewYork. 

KANSAS,  OHIO 


100 

500 

1,000 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120.00 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

11.00 

52.50 

100.00 

BOX  lOl, 


BABY  CHICKS 


$10  PER  100  AND  UP.  POSTPAID. 
GUARANTEE  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


Best  Quality  Baby  Chicks  from  Select,  Pure  Bred  Stock  mated  for  heavy  egg  production. 

Varieties  Prices  on  50 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns .  $7.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds,  Anconas . 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Bufl 

Orpingtons .  8.50 

Mixed  Chicks,  Assorted  Colors .  6.00 

Bank  Reference.  Order  right  from  this  Ad  with  full  remittance  in  perfect  safety. 

Booklet  Free.  Also  Eggs  for  hatching.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  BOX  102,  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1,000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

150.00 

6.00 

11.00 

32.00 

52.00 

100.00 

Save  time! 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


No  common  hatchery  chicks,  but  better  hatched,  pure-bred,  vitality  youngsters  hatched  from 
Hogan-tested,  milk-fed,  healthy  hens  especially  bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  All  chicks  shipped  by 


special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 
No  waiting.  10%  books  order  any  week.  Circular. 

Per  50 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns .  $7.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas .  8.00 

White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas .  9.00 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS 


Orders  filled  exact  date  wanted. 


100 

$14.00 

16.00 

17.00 


300 

$40.00 

47.00 

50.00 


500 
$67.00 
77.00 
82.00 

SHERIDAN,  PA. 


1000 

$130.00 

150.00 

160.00 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 


Certified.  Trapnested  and  pedigreed.  I  have  a  pen 
of  5  pullets  in  North  American  Laying  Contest,  laid  101 
eggs  in  November,  97  in  December.  Highest  of  all 
Leghorns  in  November  and  December  when  eggs  are 
the  highest.  Booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks. 

E.  DELAMARTER 

1317  Pratt  Street  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


HARTWICK  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Profit  makers  by  nature.  They  are  bred 
from  carefully  selected  fowls  and  all  hens 
are  mated  with  certified  roosters,  certified 
by  the  New  York  State  Cooperative  Certi¬ 
fication  Assoc.,  thereby  guaranteeing  a  rec¬ 
ognized  standard  of  perfection.  Write  for 
catalog  and  price  list.  References,  Hartwick 
National  Bank  and  Prof.  James  E.  Rice. 
Poultry  Dept.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  Inc., 
Dept.  D.  Hartwick,  N.  Y, 


s.  c.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  only 

Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 

Place  your  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders 
are  carefully  selected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy 
chicks  that  will  grow  and  make  good  with  proper  care. 
Your  order,  large  or  small,  will  receive  the  same  careful 
attention.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage. 
Send  for  circular  and  price  list 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
E.  C.  Rockafellow,  Prop.  Box  A,  Stockton,  N.  J„  R.  D.  No  1. 


Husky 

livable 

chaps. 


Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circulars.  “All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 
GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


The  World’s  Champion  Egg  Producers.  Big,  strong  chicks 

from  our  own  founda¬ 


tion  flocks  representing 
7  years  of  progressive 
breeding  for  heavy  egg 
production  and  fine, 
large, symmetrical  birds. 
Buy  Marion  Chicks 
and  win.  Circular  Free. 


Y1«Rlt7N  CMICKSJ 


The  Marion  Hatchery, 
R.  D.  6,  Box  7,  Marion.  O. 


BABY  CHICKS 

THAT  LIVE  AND  GROW 


■  ■  e  and  up.  Shipped  postpaid  from  Ohio’s 
most  Southern  Hatchery.  Barred,  White  and 
Buff  Rocks:  R.  C.  andS.  C.  Reds:  White  Wy¬ 
andottes;  Anconas;  White  and  Brown 


andottes;  Anconas;  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
I  horns.  From  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  freerange stock, 
I  select  and  bred  by  specialist  breeders.  Circular  Free. 

The  Ohio  Hatchery,  Dept.  N,  Decatur,  Ohio 


SUNSHINE 


BABY 

Per 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leprhorns  $7.00 
S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  - 
Wh.  Wyandottes  - 
Heavy  Assorted  -  - 
Light  Assorted  -  - 


C  HICKS 

60  100  500  1000 

*"  513  562.60 
14  67.50 

72.50 

77.50 

62.50 

52.50 


7.60 

8.00 

8.50 

7.00 

6.00 


15 

16 
13 
11 


5120 

130 

140 

150 

120 

100 


Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are  success  to 


SUNSHINE  HATCHERY, 


thousands  of  our  customers  everywhere,  these 
chicks  are  bred  from  pure  vigorous  free  range 
parents  stock.  Hatched  with  highest  type  of 
modern  incubator.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

DALMATIA,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched,  by  the  best 
system  of  incubation 
from  high-class  bred- 


to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  18c  each;  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  15c  each;  Broiler  chicks, 
12c  ea  h.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


fKT'PABy  CHICKS 

Crow 
Lay Pay 


UTILITY,  EXHIBITION 
and  PEDIGREE  Matings 

20  popular  breeds,  high 
,  power  layers,  20  rare  breeds, 

4  breeds  ducklings.  Nabob  Quality.none  bet- 


_ _ _ ^ 

ter  at  any  price.  97  per  cent  live  arrival  guar-  m 
anteed;  Postage  Paia.  Free  Feed  with  each  1 
order.  Catalogue  free,  stamps  appreciated.  I 

.  J 


t  \  JL  JW  /  /  biitceu;  ruttuiKo  rniu.  rice  *  cvu  mm  cm.u 

order.  Catalogue  free,  stamps  appreciated. 

AW  Nabob  Hatcheries.  Ave.  19,.CamDier,Ohio  1 

Af  STRy*  Ohio  Chicks  are  Better  A 


OOLEY’S 


Bred -To -Lay  CHICKS 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  Fishel’s  White  Rocks,  Cook’s 
Buff  Orpingtons,  BROILER  Chicks.  Write  for  circular. 

VALLEY  HATCHERY  MAUCANSVILLE.  MD. 


My  8  Pure  Breeds  at  popular  prices  are  sure 
profit-getters.  Credited  flocks.  Send  for 
catalogue  A.  A. 

DO  IT  NOW 

ELDEN  E.  COOLEY,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

II 


BABY  CHICKS 


Who  Will  Last  in  the  Poultry 
Business  ? 


{Continued  from  page  261) 


deposits  of  fat  found  .  on  birds  fat¬ 
tened  on  corn  are  desired  by  this  trade 
because  the  fat  is  used  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses. 

Grading  poultry,  either  alive  or  dressed, 
is  more  difficult  than  grading  eggs  be¬ 
cause  of  the  greater  variety  of  qualities. 
Attention  is  given  to  age,  sex,  weight, 
toughness  of  flesh,  color  of  skin,  method 
of  fattening  and  the  like.  No.  1  birds 
of  all  market  classifications  must  be 
large,  well  fleshed,  clean,  dry  picked, 
nicely  dressed  birds  free  from  blemishes 
or  bruise  marks  on  the  skin.  Dry  picked 
poultry  takes  preference  over  scalded, 
as  a  rule,  except  when  it  is  prepared  for 
local  trade. 

When  the  mass  purchasing  power  of 
the  consuming  public  is  as  high  as  at 
present,  the  market  for  high  quality 
poultry  and  eggs  assumes  large  propor¬ 
tions.  The  farmer  who  wants  more 
poultry  dollars  and  the  farmer's  wife  who 
looks  to  her  flock  for  household  expenses, 
pin  money  and  a  bank  account,  both  will 
find  quality  production  the  “open  se¬ 
same”  to  their  goals. 


Points  I  Follow  in  Selecting  My 
■*“  Breeders 


L.  H.  Hiscock 


IN  the  poultry  house  at  this  time  of  year 
nothing  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
breeding  hen  or  breeding  flock.  It  is  right 
here  where  a  flock  of  chickens  makes  or 
breaks  the  owner  because  a  pullet  raised 
from  a  hen  and  male  of  poor  laying  ability 
cannot  have  the  capacity  to  lay  eggs;  she 
simply  has  not  got  it  in  her,  and  in  spite 
of  excellent  care  and  feed,  she  is  really 
a  waste  of  time. 

Picking  the  proper  hen  for  a  breeder, 
picking  the  best  birds  in  your  particular 
flock,  is  the  job  ahead  of  us,  and  the 
writer  wants  to  assure  you  right  at  the 
start  that  this  culling  or  selection  of  the 
best  you  have  is  not  such  a  terrible  hard 
job  after  all.  Many  persons  shrink  at  the 
mere  suggestion  of  culling  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  if  we  get  a  couple  of  fundamental 
principles  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds  and 
apply  these  principles  to  our  own  flock, 
while  we  really  have  not  gone  at  it  sci¬ 
entifically,  yet  we  certainly  will  have  gone 
a  long  ways  toward  the  betterment  of  our 
breeding-pen. 

After  all  the  object  of  this  article  is  not 
to  give  a  complete  account  of  culling;  far, 
far  from  it,  for  there  is  too  much  to  this 
subject.  What  we  want  is  a  fairly  sure 
and  simple  way  of  establishing  the  best 
birds  that  you  and  I  have  to  breed  from 
in  order  that  these  best  birds  may  produce 
the  best  possible  pullets,  and  the  ones 
that  are  poor  in  laying  qualities  may  be 
discarded  as  breeders. 


TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS  exclusively,  extra  fine.  Healthy  April 
chicks  $20  per  ioo,  May  $18,  June  $15.  25% 

books  your  order.  Safe  delivery.  Prepaid  parcel  post 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Males  for  breeders  $5 
each.  PEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


The  Differences  in  Hens 

Let  us  assume  to  begin  with  that  we 
have  before  us  two  birds,  the  breed  or 
variety  of  which  is  absolutely  unessential. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  shall  call 
these  two  birds  “A”  and  “B.”  If  we  take 
“A”  in  our  hands  there  are  two  outstand¬ 
ing  characteristics  absolutely  opposed  to 
what  “B”  shows.  To  begin  with,  “A” 
has  a  broad,  flat  back;  “B”  is  rounded 
and  narrow.  As  regards  the  breast-bone 
in  relation  to  the  back  we  find  that 
“A’s”  breast-bone  is  long  with  a  sloping 
pitch  away  from  the  back,  the  farther 
away  we  get  from  the  head  of  the  bird. 
“B”  has  a  shorter  breast-bone  and  while 
it  starts  out  as  if  to  slope  away  from  the 
back,  it  gradually  slopes  up  instead  of 
down  so  that  it  almost  comes  up  to  the 


sss 


BESTJN  THE  WORLD  PURE  BRED. 


Order  now — avoid  disappointment 

Per  25  50  ion ' 

LEGHORNS,  WHITE,  BLACK  $4.75  $9.00  $17(2 

LEGHORNS,  BROWN,  BUFF; 

BARRED  ROCKS .  5.00  10.00  lfl  no 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  ....  5.50  10.50  2000 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES; 

ROCKS,  WHITE,  BUFF: 

ANCONAS .  6.50  12.50  24  00 

BLACK  MINORCAS;  BUFF 

ORPINGTONS .  6.50  12.50  24  00 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS .  10.00  19.00  35m 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  .  .  12.00  23.00  45  00 

MIXED  CHICKS .  4.25  8.00  1500 

Prepaid  by  parcel  post,  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed 
Catalog  on  request.  Immediate  delivery. 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS 

BOX  A-l _ MORRIS  PLAINS,  N.J, 

SCHWEGLER’S 

THOR-O-BRED 

BABY  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

White,  Brown,  Bud  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
'LA  )  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
iC >  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up. 

97  %niveldelivery  guaranteed.  Order  now 
for  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER 

204  Northampton  St. _ BUFFALO,  N.  Y, 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

(SfalcTSV  are  bred  and  developed  for 
-!£ksbies>  jjigjjgst,  produetion.  We  hatch 
every  chick  we  ship  in  our 
own  plant.  Order  direct  with 
full  remittance.  We  allow 
5%'discount  when  orders  are  placed  21  days 
or  more  before  chicks  are  wanted. 

Prices  on  100  .  500  1000 

White  Leghorns .  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  Rocks .  15.00  72.50  140.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  16.00  77.50  150.00 

White  Wyandottes .  18.00  87.50  170.00 

Also  offer  six  other  breeds.  100%  live'delivery.  Post 
paid.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  for  1924  Sales 
Circular  and  complete  prices.  They  are  free. 
AMERICAN  CH1CKER1ES  Box  214,  Grampian,  Penn. 

BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 


Over  a  million  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  since  1917  without  a  dis¬ 
satisfied  customer.  Our  breeding 
flocks  are  carefully  culled  and  kept 
on  free  range,  insuring  big,  husky, 
vigorous  Chicks  that  are  easy  to 
raise.  “OHIO  CHICKS  ARE 
BETTER.”  Interesting  catalog  free. 


Wayne  Poultry  Farms  Wooster,  .Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

Purebred  Stock 


Price  List  Prepaid  to  You 


Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . 1 .  .  $13.00 

Buff  &  Black  Leghorns ....... 

Anconas . . 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . 

S.  C.&R.  C.  Reds . 

Barred  Rocks . 

Buff  &  White  Rocks . 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes . 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

Blac'.  Langshans . 


WO 

50 

25 

S13.00 

$7.00 

$3.75 

13.00 

7.00 

3.75 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

18.00 

9.50 

5.00 

20.00 

10.50 

5.50 

stock. 

Prompt  ship- 

ments  made.  Mail  orders  to 
JAMES  KREJCI,  2165  E.  86th  St.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Production  -  Bred  Chicks  -  Eggs 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  of  our  (A.  A.  Matings)  and 
(Cornell  Certified  Matings)  are  the  combination  of 
the  best  blood  lines  in  the  U.  S.  Buy  quality  from 
breeders  of  free-range  stock.  Eight  weeks  old 
pullets  and  cockerels  for  May  1st  delivery.  Order 
now  and  avoid  rush.  Catalog  on  request.  Mem1- 
ber  of  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative.  Poultry  Certification 
Association. 


W.  W.  Hawley,  Jr.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Box  22 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 


Try  our  vigorous,  lively  chicks  from  Bred- 
to-lay  and  exhibition  hens.  They  will 
make  you  money  for  they  have  the  quality 
and  the  egg  laying  habit  bred  in  them.  A 
trial  will  convince  you.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Leghorns.  Big  illustrated  catalog 
free.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices 
right.  Prepaid.  Reference,  Commercial 
Bank. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A, 


Supreme  Quality  Chic 

“  /-.l  •  t  _  M 1 rl  oolontpri  S 


Chicks  from  pure  bred,  carefully  selected  stock. 
We  sell  about  50,000  chicks  each  year  to  cus 
tomers  in  our  county,  which  shows  that  peop 
who  know  what  we  have  buy  from  us.  All  PW“ 
lar  breeds.  Careful  supervision  of  every  mru. 
Special  attention  given  to  developing  e%Pjte 
duction.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  vvnw 

for  catalog.  _  __ 

THE  PRAIRIE  DEPOT  HATCHERY  CO. 
Bor.  237B,  Prairie  Depot, 

ruiv  Barred  Rocks  15c;  Reds  16c:  wbite  Legborns  13c. 
LnlA  mixed  lie.  Reduced  on  500  lots.  1 .00 %  p. 

Order  from  advertisement.  Circular.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlistervi 
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Fine  parents  make 
better  birds 


A  chick  with  an  uncertain  parent¬ 
age  is  liable  to  be  an  unprofit¬ 
able  hen.  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks, 
we  are  proud  to  say,  come 
from  the  finest  strains.  That 
means  you  can  buy  our  Holly¬ 
wood  White  Leghorns,  Nor¬ 
folk  Spec.  Farms  Barred  and 
Fishel  White  Rocks,  Martin 
White  Wyandottes  and  Sked 
Bros.  Rhode  Island  Reds  with 
confidence  that  they  will  grow 
up  to  be  money-makers. 

We  entered  pens  of  our  breed¬ 
ing  in  the  big  1923  competi- 
tl°ns. — and  they  won.  From  this 
official  record  stock  come  our 
cockerels  to  mate  with  pure¬ 
bred,  farm-raised  pullets,  giv¬ 
ing  you  Lively  Chicks,  bred  to 
lay. 

Ful!  count  delivery,  alive  and 
vigorous,  is  guaranteed.  We 
will  refund  or  replace,  if  any 
should  be  lost  in  transit. 

Write  to-day  and  ask  for  your 
copy  of  Kerr  Chick  Book.  It 
includes  our  egg-laying  records 
m  1923  competitions. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Newark  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Box  No.  lo  Box  No.  10 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Box  No.  io  Box  No.  10 


goSlodernrHatphirvnd  w  Personal  supervision  in  a 
heavv  hvfn?  Si  Jdatched  from  select,  pure  bred, 
iy  laying  bens,  well  kept  to  insure  vigorous  chicks. 

White,  Brown  &  Butt  Leghorns, 
50—57;  100— $13:500— $62.50. 
Barred  Rocks,  R.&S.C.  Reds, 
Anconas,  50  —  58;  100 — $15; 
500—572.50.  White  &  Buff 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Black  Minorcas,  50 — $8.50;  100 
— $16:  500—577.50.  White  * 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Silver  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  50 — $9;  100 — $18;  500 
— $87.50.  Mixed,  all  varieties, 
$12  per  100 straight.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Order  from  this  Ad.  Bank  ref- 
Get  them  when  you  want  them. 


Are  Money  Makers. 


IfwCp„tTilere  is  no  risk. 
tree  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A 
H.  B.  TIFFIN,  Box  F,  ' 


FINDLAY,  OHIO 


LONG’S  GUARANTEED  CHICKS 


top1inVm.I>Uilt  a  new  hatchery  up-to- 
incuhSn,V<F  re3Pe?t  arid  increased  our 
S  space-  °ur  breeding  stock 
Everv  a?d  is  carefully  selected. 

Iromythk,lok.Ilv?ly  and  healthy.  Order 
mchi?£  with  ful1  remittance  and 

Chicks  when  you  want  them. 


B  leghorns .  P$3.25 

•  Hocks,  R.  T  Roricj  o  *7 ft 

Hlxedac’hiVk  Wyandottes’.'.;  4.00 
f'-rtmidl1  °  wihw 2.75  1 1.00  52.5C 

Richie  a  PiW0?hn  nf  del!ve.ry-  Ref-  Richfield  Bank, 
lance  Q’  ^  (°n  the  mam  *lno  of  the  Penna.  R.  R.). 

-  GS  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  M1LLERST0WN,  PA. 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 

11.00 


500 

$62.50 

72.50 

77.50 

52.50 


OSSEGE  HIGH  BRED 

QUALITY  chicks 


We  furnish  Pure  Bred  Chicks  of  the 
finest  Quality,  from  liigh  egg-prod ur*- 
mg  stock.  Flocks  built  directly  from 
laying  contest  winners.  We  have 
seventeen  breeds.  Write  for  our  free 
illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 
J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery 
Department  57 
Ottawa,  Ohio 


LOOK 
BABY  CHICKS 

REALVALUE 


We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  our 

I  .  ,  Baby  Chick  Book.”  It’s  FREE. 

THE  VAN  for  your  eopy  today. 

AW  HATCHERIES,  Route  E-4,  Van  Wert, Ohio 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


teeP&’f  ,Black  Leghorn  Chicks 


r^yfreMrnn?  l  e  i-cgiiorii  ^IllCKS 

^r>HORNe ia  the  IreAto0 yOU  ord?r  chicks — tells  why  the  BLACK 

I  . 


back  again:  the  curve  is  rounded  like  a 
half-moon;  “A”  starts  from  the  front  of 
the  bird  and  slopes  gradually  but  surely 
way  from  the  back.  In  other  words  “A” 
with  her  broad  back  and  good  depth  in 
the  rear  of  the  bird  has  the  room  and 
capacity  for  laying  eggs;  she  lias  a  large 
roomy  body.  “B,”  on  the  other  hand,  is 
cramped  from  beginning  to  end,  a  narrow 
back  and  a  breast  that  slopes  up  and 
pinches  her  abdomen.  She  is  so  tight 
she  could  not  lay  eggs  if  she  wanted  to 
because  she  has  not  the  right  physical  or 
bodily  development.  Needless  to  say 
“A”  is  the  ideal  mother  for  your  pullets. 

So  much  for  the  females.  As  regards 
the  male  you  will  find  the  same  principles 
apply,  except  that  in  the  case  of  the 
breast-bone  the  slope  up  or  down,  which¬ 
ever  the  case  may  be,  is  not  so  pronounced 
as  with  the  hen.  A  broad,  flat  back  a 
good  breeder  ought  to  have;  likewise  a 
body  which  is  roomy,  that  is,  not  too 
pinched  at  the  rear.  A  breast-  and  back¬ 
bone  that  are  about  parallel  with  each 
other  is  a  good  relation  for  male  birds. 


| QUALITY  CHICKS 


So  Healthy,  They're  Almost  Self-Raising 


Buyers  come  back  year  after  year  for  these  Quality  Chicks  of  match¬ 
less  vigor  and  remarkable  freedom  from  the  usual  chick  troubles. 
Their  “born-in”  qualities  assure  a  LAYING,  PAYING  maturity. 

FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

„  25  50  100  600  1000 

Black  Leghorns . $4.50  $8.50  $16.00  $77.60  $150.00 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50  1  170.00 

Black  Minorcas  or  Anconas .  6.75  12.75  25.00  122.50  . 

Remit  by  check,  money  order  or  registered  letter.  We  cannot  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Safe  Delivery  to  your  Door  of  Full  Count  Guaranteed  Anywhere  Within 
w  1200  Miles  of  Our  Hatcheries 

Write  today  for  Free  Book ,  ** Quality  Chicks” 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  129,  French  town,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 

I  PhinVo  or, _ ^ _ J  ___  - 


How  to  Do  It  in  Your  Flock 

The  best  way  to  make  a  selection  of 
hens  in  your  own  flock  is  to  pick  a  good 
bird,  a  bird  that  may  act  as  a  standard 
upon  which  to  compare  the  remaining 
birds.  Can  you  pick  out  your  best  bird? 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  in  your 
flock  there  are  one  or  two  or  perhaps  more 
birds  that  seem  better  than  the  others. 
Perhaps  they  are  unusually  tame,  or 
always  busy  scratching  and  digging,  or 
perhaps  you  find  them  on  the  nest  more 
than  you  do  the  others,  or  perhaps  they 
do  not  moult  as  early  as  some.  All  right: 
you  will  find  in  any  such  bird  one  that 
resembles  “A.”  If  this  is  not  the  case 
search  your  birds  until  you  find  one  with 
a  broad  back  and  the  sloped  breast-bone. 
Sometimes  you  may  even  find  a  breast¬ 
bone  with  a  curl  down  or  out  at  the  very 
end  which  goes  generally  with  birds  of 
good  capacity.  Now  pick  a  dumpy,  lazy 
bird,  one  you  seldom  see  on  the  nest. 
Aou  will  find  that  her  back  and  general 
measures  are  far  below  the  standard  of 
the  bird  you  have  picked  as  your  “A.” 
She  is  a  “B  ”  bird  and  no  possible  good  as 
a  breeder. 


STURDY  BABY  CHICKS 


$10  PER  100  AND  UP 

ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD 

Our  flocks  are  pure  bred  and  have  full  run  on  free  range  which  means  Cc f 
healthy,  sturdy  breeding  stock.  Breeding  and  culling  work  is  in  charge 
of  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  Poultry  Department  who  has  had 
much  practical  experience.  Our  Chicks  are  bred  right.  Order  from  this  Ad. 


25 

$3.50 

4.00 

4.25 

3.50 

2.75 


_  „  „  „  Varieties  Prices  on 

5*  X*  W  LeghorDs;  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns;  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Anconas. 

S.  C.  &  R.  c.  R.  I.  Reds;  Barred  &  Buff  Ply.  Rocks . . 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

All-Heavy  Mixed  Chicks . . 

Light M^  chicks . 1UU(J 

Send  full  remittance  or  write  for  free  catalog.  Reference:  American  Trust  *  Savings  R,nt  ,  .  ' ' ' ' ' 

Chicks  when  you  want  them.  You  take  no  chances.  100%  Live  Deliver^  Guamnt^Chm^  sSppId  Dosmafd1  g6t 

STURDY  BABY  CHICK  CO.,  Clifton  &  Auburn,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


50 

$6.75 

7.75 

8.25 

6.75 

5.25 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 

13.00 

10.00 


500 

$62.50 

70.00 

75.00 

62.50 


i  nnn  nnn  good  luck  chicks 

IjUvUjUUU  $10  PER  100  AND 


This  season  get  our  big,  fluffy, 

lit*  Wealthy  “GOOD  LUCK*’ 
u '  Chicks  and  “““  - - - 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  50 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  57  00 

Barred-  and  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Anconas  ” 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons 
Silver  and  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas,  Buff 

Minorcas,  Speckled  Sussex . .  11.00 

Mixed,  all  varieties,  $10  per  100  straight. 

Postpaid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bant  references.  Order  right  from  this  ad 
Get  them  when  you  want  them.  You  take  no  chance  on  “GOOD  LUCK  rw  ir-Ko  •> 
Catalog  free.  Member  Intern’l  Baby  Chick  Assn.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York 
NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES  BOX  82  * 


50 

100 

300 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

11.00 

20.00 

58.00 

500 

$62.00 

72.00 

77.00 


95.00 


Baby  Chicks  as  “Pinch-Hitters” 

I  would  not  keep  a  bird  with  a  poor 
back  and  a  pinched-up  rear.  If  you  can 
not  find  any  “A’  birds  do  not  breed  at 
all,  buy  some  good  chicks,  and  start  off 
over  again.  This  seems  like  rash  treat¬ 
ment,  but  remember  there  is  absolutely 
no  sense  in  keeping  chickens  which  have 
not  the  ability  or  capacity  to  lay.  You 
are  paying  good  money  for  something  that 
can  not  make  you  a  fair  return.  One  of 
the  beauties  of  culling  or  selecting  your 
birds  at  tliis  time  of  year  is  that  they  are 
in  the  laying  condition  so  there  is  no 
shrinkage  to  bother  you  the  way  there  is 
in  the  moulting  period.  You  have  a  good 
chance  to  see  just  what  you  have  got, 
and  get  rid  of  all  the  poor'birds. 

There  are  a  few  minor  points  that  it  is 
well  to  remember  when  it  comes  to  a 
breeding-pen.  It  is,  of  course,  unwise  to 
breed  from  any  birds  that  are  sick  or  in 
poor  physical  condition,  no  matter  how 
good  the  bird  may  be.  Breed  from  hens 
always  if  possible,  that  is,  birds  one  year 
or  older.  A  pullet  is  a  small  bird  laying 
a  small  egg,  and  while  there  are  many  who 
breed  from  such  birds,  the  course  is  rather 
to  be  condemned.  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
just  one  time  when  it  is  safe  to  breed  from 
a  pullet,  and  that  is  when  that  bird  has 
been  through  a  moult.  A  cockerel,  on 
the  other  hand,  because  of  his  early  ma¬ 
turity,  is  a  very  valuable  breeding  asset, 
provided  he  has  good  growth  and  shows 
good  capacity  along  the  two  lines  men¬ 
tioned  previously  in  this  article. 


BABY  DUCKS  AND  BABY  CHICKS 


NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


Pure-bred,  selected 
Healthy,  husky  stock 

Order  today  from  this  ad.  Ref.  Farmers  and  Citizens  Bank,  Bucyrus  Ohio 

_ _ yarieties  Prices  postpaid  on  50  100  ’rdo  ’  nnn  mnn 

LEGHORNS,  White,  Brown  and  Buff .  57  00  SI3  00  538  00  86?  on  tiVrPnn 

ROCKS,  Barred  &  White,  ANCONAS.  black  5  0  562 ' 00  5120  00 

MINORCAS,  R.  I.  REDS,  single  &  Rose  Comb ...  .  8  00  15  00  43  00  79  nn  lan  nn 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  .  8  50  16  00  47  00  7 Inn 
WHITE  MINORCAS,  20c  each  straight .  No  order  less  than  25 14j'00 

. . .  j&ggjSJKft 

*“ ■?* SatchJpv  “"“v  “•  rarcu,“ 

_ LEMERl  HATCHERY  Box  700  LEMERT,  OHIO 


40  O ,  OOO  CHICKS 

RTCJ  STROMH  "FT  ITFI?V  rmrrc  knfnhnri  t _ _  . 


822  “1  **1  tow.  to»v, 

Varieties  pn>Pq  nn  en 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns .  trices  on  50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas .  s  nn 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  .  o'ffi 

Silver  Wyandottes .  . 

Mixed,  $12  per  100  straight.  .  y'du 

Postpaid.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this  art  Bpst  R«„t 
Reference.  You  take  no  chance.  Free  Catalog  Member  in  n  a  Bank 

MODERN  HATCHERY. _  Memto  I.  B.C.  A^and  Ohio  Assm 

MGRETHAN  WORTH  THE  MONEY 

PURE  BRED  AND  CAREFULLY  SELECTED 


100 

$13 

15 

16 
18 


500  1000 

$62.50  $120 

72.50  140 

77.50  _ 

87.50  170 


In  the 
Order 


ADA  CHICKS 

ptXlS'o’eS  SSi  *  Our  Wja?ynhlm7traae  l|3di)for'of  w’our’relSb/my 
from  this  ad  and  get  good  chicks  when  you  want  them.  y  reliability. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  (PREPAID)  ON  25 

LEGHORNS  (White,  Brown,  Black,  Buff)  .  S3  75 
ROCKS  (Barred,  White,  Buff)  ANCONAS 

REDS  (S.  &  R.  C.) .  ’  4  05 

WYANDOTTES  (Wh.&Sil.)  BLK.  MINORCAS  4  50 
ALL  BREEDS  (Mixed  in  each  box)  .  .  .  3.25 


Also  can  furnish  limited  number  Tancred  White  Leghorns, 


50 

100 

300 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

8.00 

15.00 

43.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

6.00 

11.00 

32.00 

500 

$62.00 


72.00 

75.00 

53.00 


wfc-swasrKOOR 


BABY  CHICKS 


Prepaid  prices  on 


^11  AND  UP 

1 00%  Delivery  Guaranteed 


Br.,  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas,  S.  C.  and  R  C  Reds’ 
Blk.  Minorcas,  Wh.  Wyandotte  . .  '  US* 

Sil.  Lac.  Wyandottes,  Buff  and  Wh.  Orpingtons  Blk  ” 

I  omronnna  nnrl  T  ir?bf-  V .  — .  . .  .  0  *  • 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

83.00 

- ” ’  RV‘  AW 

We  hatch  40  Breeds  from  Heavy  Laying,  Culled  Flocks.  Bank  Reference 
this  ad.  Circular  Free.  We  have  been  18  years  in  the  business. 


THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  16, 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 


Order  direct  from 

KENTON,  OHIO 


Exciusively  Pure  Barron  English  Strain,  out  of  im- 
Ported  birds  with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter- 
milk  fed.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby  chicks 
Apnl\  May  ,and  June  delivery.  Capacity 
1—  000  chicks  a  week.  My  book 4  ‘Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,  $1,  or  given  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 


Box  41 


EDGAR  BRIGGS 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


MARCY  FARMS 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

The  ideal  combination  breed--for 
Show,  Eggs,  Meat.  Marcy  Farms 
birds  won  best  display  1921,  ’22, 
’23.  ’24  Mad.  Sq.  Garden--made 
highest  records  m  official  laying 
contests.  Largest,  choicest  table 
poultry. 

Order  your  hatching  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  early.  Send  for  free  circular. 
Illustrated  catalogue,  6c  stamp. 

_  MARCY  FARMS 

Box  34,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


RARY  fHirif Q  that  live,  thrive,  grow,  mature 
unu  4  vIULIVd  and  produce  results.  This  is  the 
verdict  trom  hundreds  of  customers  who  swear  by 
Roselawn  Quality  Chicks.  Send  for  prices  today. 

Rose)-  urn  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Dept.  B„  Ottsville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  Penn  Poultry  Farm  and  Holly 

- wood  strain  Leghorns,  Day  old 


chicks,  eggs,  eight  to  twelve  week  old  pullets,  any 
quantity.  We  are  a  high  grade  breeding  estab¬ 
lishment,  all  stock  and  eggs,  laid  and  produced 
on  our  own  farm.  \\  rite  telling  us  your  wants. 

FAR  GREEN  POULTRY  FARM 

G.  G.  GRUBB,  Prop.  HARRISBURG,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Davis  famous  strain  of  heavy  producing  White  Leghorns. 
During  the  past  16  years  I  have  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
production.  My  chicks  are  hatched  by  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  incubators,  and  quickly  develop  Into  prolific 
layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stock  bred  to  250  to 
315  egg  strain.  Quality  chicks  every  time  with  us. 
Write  for  prices. 

ARCHER  W.  DAVIS  -  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

*  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks  and  Leghorns 

Mammoth  Pekin)  nnrvT  tm-'o 
Indian  Runner)  DUCKLIN  jS 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R  33,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Beautiful  Italian 
Renaissance  Design 


Will  Give 
Years  ol 
Comfort— 
Years  oi 
Beauty 
and  Years 
of  Service 


Wmam 

mm&mM 


ssssssssm 


Nine 

Fine 

Pieces 


W"'m 


Observe  this  Special  Fea* 
ture:  The  upholstery  on  the 
backsisextendedalltheway 
down  to  the  seats— thus  c 
makingthechalrs  E^ggall 
more  elegant  in  wxmrfjBjk 
appearance  and  wmS&fflk, 
morecomfortable 


and  serviceable. 


®|I51 

mi 


Is 


Wide,  Comfortable, 
'Colonial  Roll  Arms, 
Thickly  Padded, 
Strictly  First-Class 
Upholstery. 


Copyright  1924 
Spear  &  Co. 


ol  Pittsburgh 


Ordering.  Complete 
order,  balance  $3.00 


good  velvety  quality  Velour. 


handsome  floral  Tapestry  ends  and  a 
ate  its  beauty  and  quality.  Measures 
h-Looking  Scarf  is  absolutely  Free  if 


FREE 


velour 
Table  Scarf 
FreeWitbTMs 
9  Piece  Suite 


_  Former  Price  $60 

Special  Price  Now  $44* 

EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 


i 


-.III 

im 

“I  Will  Trust 
You  Gladly** 


All  Woodwork  Thoroughly  Seasoned 
p  Solid  Oak 


Sturd^  Superior  Honest  Construction 


9  Fine  Pieces  on 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 


Picture  in  vour  mind  how  this  beautiful,  high  class  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance  Design  Living  Room  Suite  will  enrich  the  appearance  of  your 
home.  Think  of  the  years  of  satisfactory  service  it  will  give,  this 
is  A  Bargain  Beyond  Compare!  And,  with  The  Little  Easy  Pay- 
ments,  you  will  never  feel  the  outlay.  I  guarantee  that  this  Bargain 
£p=\  will  completely  Satisfy  the  most  careful,  the  most  prudent,  tne 
most  exacting  buyer.  And  Back  of  this  Personal  Guarantee  stands 
^  E'  my  Money-Back  Bond.  If  after  30  Days  Trial  your  satis¬ 

faction  is  not  complete  in  every  way,  you  can  return  the 
m,  goods.  I  will  refund  your  first  payment  and  all  freight 
~  charges.  This  Trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny. 


Here  is  a  better-than- 
usual  Spear  Bargain! 
Here  is  a  Big  Roomful 
of  Handsome,  Useful, 
Superior,  Durable 
Period  Furniture  at 
a  Slashing  Reduction 
in  Price!  Try  these  9 
Stunning  Pieces  for  a 
whole  month  right  in 
your  own  home  at  my 
risk.  Then  if  you  decide 
to  buy,  you  can  pay  in 
little,  never-missed, 
monthly  payments. 


WITH 

ORDER 


Consider  these  outstanding  points  of  excellence;  fea¬ 
tures  that  will  prove  that  this  suite  is  every¬ 
thing  we  claim  for  it.  (1)  Solid  Oak  throughout; 
oak  that  has  been  thoroughly  kiln-dried  and 
air-seasoned  (2)  Strong,  Dependable  Con¬ 
struction  (3)  Finely  Upholstered  Full  Length 
Backs  and  Seats  covered  with  a  fine  grade  of 
Rich  Looking  Brown  Spanish  Artificial 
Leather,  and  luxuriously  padded  with  com¬ 
fortable,  rest-giving,  sanitary  upholstering 
materials  (4)  Wide,  roll  arms  on  Arm  Chair 
and  Rocker  and  Sturdy  Posts  on  all  pieces  (5) 

Every  piece  of  large,  full  size  (6)  An  artistic  Period 

Design  with  unusually  GracefulLines.TheSuite  com¬ 
prises  the  following  pieces:  Library  Table  22x42 
inches;  with  True  Italian  Renaissance  Design.  A 
table  of  striking  beauty.  Rocker  and  Arm  Chair 
*  both  37  ins.  high  and  25  ins.  wide;  seats  measure 
1 18  x  20  inches.  Sewing  Rocker  is  34  inches  high 
and  17  inches  wide.  Side  Chair  is  the  same  size. 

All  chairs  have  the  Renaissance  Motif.  The  com¬ 
bination  book  trough  and  magazine  rack  is 
inches  wide  and  24  inches  high.  Taborette  is  lb 
inches  high,  the  top  measures  11  x  11  inches.  Foot 
Stool  is  12  inches  high,  16  inches  long  by  11  mche® 
wide.  Waste  Basket  is  14  inches  high  and  10 
inches  long  by  10  inches  wide.  You  have  your  choice 
of  two  finishes:  Nut  Brown  Fumed  Oak  or  Highly  Glossed 
Golden  Oak.  Be  Very  Careiulto  State  Your  Choice  of  Finish  in 
9-Piece  Suite.  Order  No.  RA635.  Price,  $44.95.  Terms:  $1  with  < 
monthly.  _ 

VELOUR  SCARF  WITH  rDFF 
TAPESTRY  ENDS  i  lALili 

very  appropriate  for  the  Library  Table.  It  is  rnade  of  a 
The  Color  is  a  deep,  rich  blue,  decorated  with 
wide  Gold  Braid  Edge.  It  is  impossible  to  illustrate  its  beauty  and 
52  x  13  inches;  large  size.  This  attractive  Rich-Looking  Scarf  is 
you  send  promptly  Your  Free  Trial  Order  for  the  Library  Suite. 

Before  You  Buy  Any  thing  Any¬ 
where  Get  My  Big  Free  Book 

I  have  Thousands  of  Bargains — Bargains  that 
will  Surprise  you.  My  Big  Free  Catalog  pictures 
and  describes  this  wonderful  array  of  New,  Up- 
To-Date,  Well-Made  Furniture  and  Furnishings. 

Then,  too,  I  give  THE  LONGEST  TIME  TO 
PAY.  Whatever  you  buy  from  me  must  be  its 
own  salesman  —  a  sale  is  not  a  sale  until  my 
goods prove  their  worth  on  30  DAYS’ FREETRIAL 
IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME.  And,  if  your  satis¬ 
faction  is  complete  you  settle  in  the  smallest 
monthly  payments.  A  pleasant  hour  with  my 
Big  Free  Book  will  prove  that  the  Spear  way  is 
the  Fairest,  the  Squarest,  the  Safest,  the  Best. 

Remember  I  sell  Everything  for  the  Home:  fur¬ 
niture,  Rugs,  Carpets,  Stoves,  etc. 

Send  for  my  Catalog  today;  a 
post-card  will  bring  it. 


Dept.  B-33 
Pittsburgh, Pa- 

Home  Furnisher's  for  the  People  of  America 

I  I  I  1  I  ■  ■  ■  ■  •  ■ 

SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  B-33,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Scar!  I 

Send  me  at  once  9-pieee  Italian  Renaissance  Library  Suite  and  5:®®  jfeat  theiend 

as  de^cr^ed  above.  Enclosed  is  $1  first  payment.  It  is  understood  tiatrfaW^  | 

of  the  so  days’  trial  I  decide  to  keep  it  I  will  send  you  $3,°°' Bit 
RA63S  ■  Price  $44.95-  Title  remains  with  you  until  paid  in  M-iO®  me 
FreeCatalog  also.  Please  print  6r  write  name  and  address  plainly.  ^ 

If  you  Want  Nut  Brown  Fumed  Oak  put  an  X  in  this  LJ 
II  you  want  -Golden  Oak  put  an  X  in  this  'LJ- . 


Name  . 


-  r.  F.  D.,  Box  or  Street  and  No . 


Occupation. 


State . .  .  , .  *.*  - 

Post  <-)®C®aur  shippina  point  Is  different-from  your  pest  office  fill  i.o  fine  bdsj*- 

Se»d  Shipment  t«^an  ,ho  Free  catalog  Only',  *»n4  No  Mon.y,  put  U 

OfcTALOai  •nd.  write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  th.  above 
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Radio— One  Way  To  Keep  the  Boys  Interested 


ilOO 


you  put  into  your  tractor  is  motor  insurance. 
And  the  “premiums”  are  insignificant  com¬ 
pared  with  the  protection  received. 

♦ 

Without  oil  your  tractor  is  worthless.  With 
an  ordinary  oil  of  low  heat  resistance,  it 
is  only  a  little  better.  To  get  full  power, 
profitable  operation,  only  minor  repair  bills 
and  longer  life — your  tractor  needs  an  oil 
especially  prepared  for  tractor  requirements. 

♦ 

That’s  what  Socony  Motor  Oil  for  Tractors 
is — carefully  refined,  with  a  high  heat  resis¬ 
tance  and  tough  body  that  ‘  ‘  stands  the  gaft” 
in  the  hottest  days  of  August. 

♦ 

Everyone  carries  fire  insurance  on  his  house. 
Every  farmer  should  insure  his  tractor  motor 
by  using  Socony  Motor  Oil.  There’s  a  type 
especially  recommended  for  yours.  Consult 
the  Socony  chart  at  your  dealer’s.  Delivery 
in  30  or  50  gallon  metal  drums,  with 
faucet,  probably  will  suit  you  best,  and  it 
costs  no  more. 

Call  or  write  our  nearest  station . 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


SDCDNY 

MOTOR  OIL 


Jor  Tractor  Lubrication 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagonparts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
_ log  illustrated  id  colors  fre© 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  2  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


TIMOTHY  SMB 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Kecleaned  Timothy, 
99.70%  pure.  S4.70  per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalf’s 
Timothy  and  Alsike  Mixed  at  S5.25  per  bu.  of  45  lbs. 
Cotton  bags  free  and  freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

206-208  W.  Genesee  St.  -  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Tonic  In  The  Salad  Bowl 


An  A.  A.  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  From  WEAF 


NOW,  Johnnie,  By  GABRIELLE  ELLIOT  you'll  give  me— that  J 

drink  this  right  Household  Editor  of  pastes  good.  But  I  ' 

ciown  and  do  stop  mak-  American  Agriculturist  don  t  know  why,  J 

ing  those  terrible  faces !”  just  don’t  like  the 

Many  unfortunate  small  boys  of  the  taste  of  oil — and  after  all,  there  are  plenty 
previous  generation  knew  what  it  meant  of  other  things!  I  don’t  like  to  drink 
when  the  spring  tonic  bottle  appeared  on  water  either — it’s  too  much  bother.  So 
the  kitchen  shelf.  In  most  orthodox  long  as  I  take  plenty  of  gasoline  and  lots 


American  households  all  hands  then  sub¬ 
mitted  to  being  dosed  by  the  conscientious 
mother  of  the  family,  who  assured  any 
who  dared  protest  that  a  spring  tonic  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  pull  them  through 
the  dangerous  days.  The  worse  the  con¬ 
coction  looked  and  smelled,  the  more 
efficacious  it  was  supposed  to  be,  and 
sticky  doses  by  the  gallon  were  obediently 
swallowed  down.  Sulphur  and  molasses 
was  a  favorite  mixture  and  so  were 
“bitters”  of  a  hundred  different  flavors, 
all  violently  unpleasant. 

*  *  * 

Yet  all  the  time  our  grandmothers  had 
at  their  very  doors  the  best  tonics  in  the 
world — and  they  didn’t  come  in  bottles 
either.  Sulphur  and  the  other  minerals 
which  most  decidedly  are  spring  necessi¬ 
ties  come  in  lettuce,  celery,  spinach, 
apples,  carrots,  radishes  and  greens  of  all 
sorts.  For  the  average  hungry  citizen, 
there  is  more  real  spring  tonic  in  a  well- 
filled  salad  bowl  than  in  any  fearsome 
blue  glass  bottle.  Salads  may  be  mixed 
with  a  hundred  different  flavors — and 
every  single  one  of  them  is  good! 

Just  talking  about  them  makes  me  feel 
like  the  wreary  upstate  farmer,  pro¬ 
visioned  all  winter  on  salt  pork  and  pota¬ 
toes,  who  declared  that  if  he  “could  just 
live  through  to  dandelion  greens”  vhe’d 
be  all  right. 

The  human  system  craves  green  things 
all  year  round— and  is  much  better  for 
them.  Spring  is  the  time  when  salads 
are  especially  good  for  city  or  country 
dweller  and  you  can’t  include  too  many 
in  your  diet  right  now. 

Every  now  and  then  a  home-maker 
complains  to  me,  “but  my  family 
doesn’t  like  salads,”  or  “John  never  eats 
green  vegetables  and  the  children  are 
just  like  him.”  With  the  immense  in¬ 
crease  in  the  variety  of  available  foods, 
eating  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  emotion,  not  of  necessity.  Primitive 
man,  like  the  animals,  didn’t  say  he 
“liked”  this  food,  or  “couldn’t  bear” 
that.  He  ate  what  was  good  for  him  and 
chose  it  largely  by  instinct.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  ate  right. 

*  *  * 

Explorers  returned  from  the  wilds  of 
Mongolia  tell  us  that  the  hardy  plains¬ 
men  live  on  an  extremely  bare  and 
limited  diet  consisting  of  only  four  items 
of  food,  but  that  these  four  contain  all 
necessary  elements  and  so  constitute  a 
perfectly  balanced  diet.  The  explorers 
seem  surprised  that  such  uncivilized 
men  have  enough  sense  to  choose  such  a 
perfect  diet,  but  I  feel  that  no  credit  is 
due  them.  It  is  all  they  can  get.  Expose 
them  to  the  temptations  of  a  modern 
hotel  menu,  and  see  what  happens ! 

In  other  words,  more  and  more  variety 
has  been  laid  before  our  eyes,  and  we  see 
fruits,  vegetables,  cereals,  meats  piled  up 
in  dazzling  array  to  choose  from.  We 
have  lost  the  instinctive  angle  on  food  and 
think  of  it  as  wholly  a  matter  of  taste. 
Taste  is  all  right  and  very  valuable  up 
to  a  certain  point.  If  your  palate  re¬ 
sponds  to  one  vegetable  of  a  definite  food 
content  and  rejects  another  with  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  value,  by  all  means  take 
the  one  you  like. 

But  honestly  now,  doesn’t  it  sound  silly, 
when  you  think  about  it,  to  say,  as  some 
people  do  rather  proudly,  “I  never  eat’’ 
this,  that  or  the  other  thing?  They  seem 
to  think  it  reflects  some  credit  on  them, 
instead  of  just  the  reverse.  Your  trust¬ 
worthy  flivver  never  rises  up  on  its  hind 
wheels  and  shouts  “Take  away  the  oil! 
I  don’t  like  it!  I’ll  drink  all  the  gasoline 


of  good  fresh  air  in  my  tires,  why  bother 
about  oil  or  water?  This  talk  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  diet  is  just  foolishness.” 

Yet  for  some  reason  human  beings  are 
supposed  to  have  more  sense  than  even 
the  smartest  machines.  They  don’t 
always  show  it! 

To  come  back  to  salads. 

*  *  * 

Someone  will  tell  me  that,  after  all, 
salads  are  a  decidedly  modern  develop, 
ment  and  that  they  couldn’t  have  been 
included  in  the  menus  of  primitive  man. 
Perhaps  not,  but  salads  were  well  known 
in  Biblical  days.  Long  before  salad  forks 
were  invented,  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
hyssop  plant,  not  unlike  our  modern 
plaintain,  were  bruised  by  crushing  with 
stones,  and  then  served  with  an  oil.  Other 
greens  were  favored  by  different  nations, 
the  Greeks  especially  having  discovered 
the  sleep-producing  value  of  lettuce, 
which  they  served  at  the  end  of  a  repast. 
Salads  have  three  essential  parts,  the 
garnish,  which  may  be  lettuce,  water 
cress,  celery  tops  or  other  greens,  the 
body,  of  fruit,  vegetables,  cheese,  meat 
or  fish,  and  the  dressing,  which  varies 
from  the  simplest  oil  and  vinegar  mixture 
to  more  elaborate  sauces,  such  as  mayon¬ 
naise,  ravigote,  Russian  and  vinaigrette. 

Although  salads  are  ideal  for  using  up 
odds  and  ends  of  left-overs,  don’t  take 
the  rag-bag  attitude  towards  them. 
Blending  a  good  salad  takes  every  bit  of 
one’s  ingenuity  and  the  finished  product 
is  well  worth  thought  and  care. 

*  *  * 

Your  materials  must  be  of  the  best. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  should  be  fresh, 
well  cleaned  and  crisp.  Wash  each 
lettuce  leaf  carefully,  dry  the  leaves  in  a 
clean  towel  and  keep  them  cold  till 
served.  Break  lettuce  or  celery;  never 
cut  them. 

When  it  comes  to  the  body  of  the  salad, 
take  an  inventory  of  what  you  have  on 
hand.  Combine  suitable  things  and  be 
sure  the  dressing  blends  well  with  the 
salad.  Don’t  use  mayonnaise  on  fruit 
or  vegetables;  they  require  French  dress¬ 
ing.  Mayonnaise  is  suitable  for  meat, 
chicken,  fish  or  tomato  salad.  Remember 
that  the  salad  oil  aids  digestion  and  don’t 
skimp  it.  Vinegar  stimulates  the  taste, 
and  salt  and  pepper  add  seasoning.  If 
you  use  onion,  either  in  the  salad  itself 
or  in  the  dressing,  be  sure  not  to  overdo  it, 
and  the  same  holds  true  of  garlic,  a 
dangerous  spice  in  the  hands  of  the 
inexperienced. 

Eggs  are  often  used  as  a  garnish,  but 
here  again  be  governed  by  appropriate¬ 
ness.  They  go  especially  well  with  fowl 
or  fish  but  not  with  every  vegetable  nor 
with  fruit. 

*  *  * 

In  preparing  vegetables,  be  sure  to  cut 
them  into  small  pieces  so  that  they  look 
appetizing.  Peel  cucumbers  in  advance 
and  put  them  in  a  pan  of  cold  water  to 
crisp.  Add  salt  in  the  proportion  of  a 
teaspoon  to  each  cup  of  water  and  you 
will  find  the  cucumbers  more  digestible. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  vegetables 
which,  cooked  or  raw,  alone  or  in  com¬ 
bination,  make  delicious  salads.  Spinach, 
cabbage,  carrots,  tomatoes,  turnips,  po¬ 
tatoes,  cauliflower,  kohlrabi,  beets,  pep¬ 
pers,  eggplant,  radishes,  brussels  sprouts, 
asparagus,  beans  and  peas.  In  addition 
you  have  several  sorts  of  cheese,  including 
the  always  dependable  cream  and  cottage 
cheese,  fruits  such  as  pineapple,  orange, 
grapefruit,  prunes,  apple,  bananas,  grapes 
and  pears;  and  nuts  such  as  walnuts, 
{Continued  on  page  283) 
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Who  Is  to  Blame  for  High  Taxes? 

If  People  Constantly  Demand  Appropriations,  They  Must  Pay  for  Them 


By  HON.  L.  G.  KIRKLAND 

Representing  Cattaraugus  County  in  the 
New  York  State  Assembly 


IN  a  recent  letter  I  told  you  that  I  would  write 
you  something  about  taxation  and  give  you 
something  of  my  views.  I  was  prompted  to 
do  so  because  of  an  editorial  that  you  had 
some  time  since  scoring  the  politician  for  increas¬ 
ing  bureaus  to  give  men  jobs,  and  general  criticism 
of  men  in  our  legislative  halls,  and  those  who  have 
to  administer  the  business  of  our  State  and  nation. 

You  have  stated  a  condition  in 
your  editorial.  There  is  a  law  of  cause 
and  effect.  This  condition  is  but  the 
effect  of  a  cause;  that  cause,  I  am  frank 
to  say,  the  officers  of  our  State  are  not 
wholly  responsible  for.  My  experience 
has  been  that  there  is  no  hamlet,  vil- 
age,  county  or  municipality  but  what 
is  glad  to  have  the  State  or  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  spend  money  rather  lavishly 
within  its  border.  I  think  any  com¬ 
munity  would  make  every  effort  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  public  building  by 
special  appropriation  from  the  federal 
or  from  the  State  government.  They 
would  get  harbor  improvements,  river 
improvements  or  any  improvement 
by  special  appropriation.  You  would 
not  hear  the  voice  of  the  citizens  in 
these  communities  raised  in  protest 
(or  fear  that  it  would  make  the  State 
tax  rate  too  high. 

I  notice  this  year  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  Congress,  after  the 
President  requested  in  his  message 
that  the  nation  was  demanding  busi¬ 
ness  economy  on  its  part,  that  there 
was  a  flood  of  special  appropriation 
bills.  Every  Congressman  introduc¬ 
ing  one  of  these  bills  undoubtedly 
knew  and  believed  that  it  xvould  add 
to ,  his  popularity  at  home  could  he 
get  a  special  appropriation  for  something  within 
his  district. 

We  have  laws,  both  federal  and  State,  which 
provide  for  federal  aid,  providing  the  State  or 
municipality  will  enter  into  contract  to  raise  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  project  to 
match  with  the  federal  funds.  Many  times 
communities  back  projects  in  order  to  get  what 
they  claim  is  their  share  of  the  federal  aid 
money.  The  same  contractual  relations  are 
made  possible  by  State  law  between  the  State  and 
subdivisions  of  the  State.  These  kinds  of  laws  seem 
to  stimulate  the  expenditure  of  money  and  this 
expenditure  seems  to  be  quite  popular  with  the 
People,  providing  they  can  get  State  or  federal  aid 
us  provided  by  contract. 

1  here  are  many  expensive  programs  going 
throughout  the  State  for  which  the  people  are 
’esponsible — among  them  could  be  mentioned 


the  demand  for  libraries,  hospital  facilities,  im¬ 
proved  water  supplies.  We  could  go  on  indefinitely 
mentioning  specific  propositions  which  are  all 
legitimate  and  worthy  of  support.  The  are 


simply  recognizing  the  demand  of  the  people  for 
better  living  conditions,  better  surroundings,  bet¬ 
ter  transportation  facilities,  and  this  demand 
comes  from  the  people.  Your  legislators  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  the  government  are  just  carrying 
out  that  which  the  people  are  demanding  of 
them. 

Among  other  expense  upon  which  there  is 
a  divided  opinion  is  adding  cost  to  the  conduct  of 
our  elections,  with  the  hope  of  protecting  the  voter 
in  exercising  his  rights  that  he  may  be  granted 
a  greater  voice  in  the  selection  of  his  officials. 
Our  election  machinery,  and  our  elections, 
anyone  who  is  familiar  with  same  will  have  to 
acknowledge,  is  getting  to  be  in  some  places  ex¬ 
pensive  and  somewhat  cumbersome.  Of  course, 
these  items  totalled  is  what  adds  to  our  tax 
burden. 

I  hope  that  in  writing  the  above  I  have  created 


the  impression  that  the  people  are  demanding  of 
their  legislators  the  expenditure  of  money,  and 
most  of  them  have  learned  that  he  who  gets  money 
for  his  constituents  to  spend  in  their  immediate 
localities  is  judged  to  be  the  best  legislator.  I 
think  this  a  very  regrettable  situation.  I  think 
the  people  are  responsible  for  this  situation  in 
a  large  part.  My  observation  has  been  such 
that  I  know7  that  the  minute 
a  man  is  elected  or  appointed  to 
office  in  this  State,  immediately  his 
friends,  and  his  w  ould-be  friends,  or 
anyone  else  in  the  county  or  district 
from  which  he  might  come,  immedi- 
ately  feel  free  to  ask  him  to  get  a 
place  for  themselves  or  for  some  of 
their  friends  whereby  they  will  be 
placed  upon  the  payroll  of  the  State 
or  nation.  I  regret  that  in  many 
instances  they  do  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration,  in  any  way,  the  fitness  of 
their  candidate  for  this  place,  nor 
his  ability  to  earn  anything  for  the. 
State  or  nation,  or,  in  other  wmrds,  an 
official’s  ability  to  get  “patronage” 
for  his  district  is  considered  to  reflect, 
in  some  degree,  upon  his  ability  as  a 
public  official.  I  am  convinced  that 
if  many  of  your  so-called  politicians, 
who  are  holding  places  of  responsibil- 
ity,  could  be  left  alone  by  their  con¬ 
stituents,  they  wmuld  be  glad  to  effect 
some  economies  along  this  line,  and 
most  of  the  men  with  whom  I  have 
had  personal  acquaintance,  if  not 
every  one  of  them,  would  like  to  serve 
the  people  who  have  trusted  them 
with  the  very  best  there  is  in  them. 
These  officials  have  an  honest  desire 
to  be  of  service  to  the  State  and 
nation  were  they  left  alone  and  not  influenced 
by  public  clamor  to  do  that  which  wras  against 
their  best  judgment. 

In  conclusion  I  firmly  believe  that  the  citizens 
of  our  country  are  demanding  a  lavish  expenditure 
of  public  funds.  1  hey  are  the  people  respon¬ 
sible.  Until  you  can  convince  them  of  that  you 
can  have  no  real  economies. 

Y  ou  may  use  any  of  this,  if  you  can  see  anything 
in  this  statement  that  would  be  of  use  in  your 
columns,  for  I  feel  every  word  of  the  above.  You 
have  no  idea  of  the  insistence  unci'  persistence  of 
some  people  asking  for  something  all  the  time, 
and  these  people,  some  of  them,  are  among  our 
very  best  citizens,  but  they  become  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  project;  this  project  undoubtedly 
very  meritorious.  Immediately  they  begin  to  ask 
for  State  funds  after  having  created  some  public 
sentiment  for  that  they  wish  to  do. 


Farmers  Pay  the  Local  Taxes 

‘fT^T’E  believe  Assemblyman  Kirkland  has,  in  his  letter  on 
▼  *  this  page,  put  his  finger  right  on  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  situations  in  $  American  government  today. 
Mr.  Kirkland  is  right.  The  people  are  just  as  much  to 
blame  for  high  taxes  as  are  the  politicians.  If  taxes  are 
to  come  down,  we  must  realize  that  we  cannot  “eat  our 
pie  and  have  it  too.”  If  every  time  we  stub  our  toe  we  run 
to  the  government  for  help,  or  if  we  insist  on  pushing  all 
of  our  relatives  or  friends  into  government  service,  we  must 
pay  for  it, 

It  comes  back  to  the  principle  which  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  stated  many  times,  that  the  least  governed 
country  is  the  best  governed.  We  have  too  much  govern¬ 
ment,  from  the  nation  to  the  school  district,  too  much 
service,  too  much  red  tape;  but  we,  the  people,  are  to 
blame  for  it.  Our  representatives,  as  Mr.  Kirkland  points 
out,  have  only  tried  to  do  what  was  asked,  and  even  de¬ 
manded,  of  them. 

May  we  point  out,  too,  that  our  highest  taxes  are  the 
local  ones.  The  cities  bear  a  large  part  of  the  national  and 
State  tax  burden,  BUT  THE  FARMERS  PAY  ALL  OF  THE 
LOCAL  TAXES.  Watch  coming  issues  of  American 
Agriculturist  to  show  how  county  budgets  have  increased 
in  the  last  ten  years.  If  they  are  to  stop  increasing,  people 
must  realize  their  own  responsibility. — THE  EDITORS. 
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Not  only  is  this  possible,  but  we  go  as  far  as  to 
say  that  unless  they  do  get  together  before  long, 
the  dairymen  of  this  section  may  as  well  quit 
business.  The  present  situation  is  unbearable  and 
intolerable.  We  do  not  care  who  it  is  that  does 
it,  this  traveling  around  the  country  trying  to  lay 
the  blame  on  fellow  dairymen  is  a  dead  wrong, 
destructive  policy.  It  takes  money  from  every 
producer’s  pocket.  Neither  will  it  do  any  good 
for  farmers  to  blame  their  leaders  for  the  present 
situation,  for  it  is  just  as  much  the  members’ 
responsibility  as  it  is  the  officers’. 

We  have  had  years  now  of  quarreling  among 
ourselves  and  our  organizations  and  we  have  seen 
what  it  does  to  our  business.  Is  it  not  time  that 
all  farmers  do  as  the  Herkimer  County  dairymen 
did,  and  call  for  something  constructive?  Is  it 
not  time  that  we  got  down  to  brass  tacks  and  de¬ 
manded  a  constructive  policy  and  some  real 
cooperation  among  our  milk  organizations? 
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A  Remedy  for  the  Milk  Situation 


WE  call  especial  attention  of  dairymen  to 
the  resolution  of  the  Herkimer  dairymen, 
petitioning  the  different  milk  organizations  in  this 
territory  to  get  together  and  stop  cutting  one 
another’s  throats  by  carrying  on  a  milk  price  war. 
Three  milk  meetings  were  held  in  Herkimer 
County,  New  York,  where  the  non-pool  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Eastern  States  Producers,  and  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association, 
through  their  representatives  outlined  their  plans 
and  programs,  after  which  the  resolution  was 
adopted. 

No  dairyman  cares  who  started  the  price  war 
which  resulted  in  the  present  ruinous  prices. 
What  he  wants  to  know  is  WHEN  IS  IT  GOING 
TO  STOP.  THIS  CONSTANT  FIGHTING 
AMONG  DAIRY  ORGANIZATIONS  IS  FAST 
RUINING  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY.  For 
many  years  individual  farmers  quarrelled  among 
themselves  over  marketing  conditions.  When 
they  made  half-hearted  attempts  to  organize, 
they  did  not  stick  together  and  the  organizations 
failed,  all  to  the  constant  advantage  of  the 
middleman.  Finally  the  absurdity  and  foolish¬ 
ness  of  this  policy  was  seen,  and  dairymen  at  last 
got  together  in  organization.  The  recent  very 
small  cancellation  of  contracts  in  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  is  proof  that 
farmers  can  stick  together  even  in  the  worst  of 

times.  . 

But  cooperation  of  individuals  is  only  the  first 
step,  for  while  farmers  have  proven  that  they  can 
work  together,  their  organizations  cannot  and  are 
quarrelling  and  fighting  among  themselves  just 
as  the  individual  dairyman  used  to,  and  with 
exactly  the  same  results  starvation  prices  for 
their  products. 

What  is  the  answer?  If  all  dairymen  would 
join  in  one  organization,  the  problem  would  of 
course  be  solved.  But  this  does  not  seem  possible. 
Instead,  there  have  been  developed  at  least  four 
sales  organizations  in  this  same  territory. 

Therefore,  if  we  cannot  have  one  big  organiza¬ 
tion,  WE  SHOULD  AT  LEAST  HAVE 
HARMONY  AMONG  THE  DIFFERENT 
SMALLER  ONES.  This  is  both  possible  and 
practicable.  If  dealers,  whose  every  interest  con¬ 
flicts,  can  work  together  in  a  Conference  Board, 
then  certainly  producers’  organizations,  whose  in¬ 
terests  are  much  the  same,  should  be  able  to  do  so. 


SOMETIMES  when  some  big  problem  is  up 
which  concerns  farm  people,  we  wonder  how 
farmers  can  have  any  confidence  in  anything  or 
anybody.  For  example,  for  some  time  now  there 
has  been  a  bitter  controversy  between  different 
groups  of  dairymen  in  this  section  and  each  group 
is  constantly  issuing  statements  which  directly 
and  flatly  contradict  the  statements  made  by  the 
other  one.  With  these  contradicting  statements 
before  him,  coming  from  sources,  both  of  which 
should  be  his  friends,  how  is  the  average  man  going 
to  come  to  know  what  is  the  truth? 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  arguments  on 
the  New  York  State  Rural  School  Bill.  State¬ 
ments  after  statement  has  been  issued  by  those 
for  the  bill  and  those  against  the  bill  which  do 
not  agree  in  any  particular.  For  instance,  posi¬ 
tive  statements  are  constantly  appearing  that  the 
School  Bill  is  a  consolidation  measure,  that  it  will 
take  away  local  control  of  the  schools,  that  it  will 
increase  school  taxes,  and  so  on.  And  just  as 
equally  emphatic,  another  set  of  statements  claim 
that  the  School  Bill  is  not  a  consolidation  measure 
unless  the  people  vote  for  it,  that  local  control  is 
really  increased  instead  of  decreased,  and  that 
more  state  aid  will  bring  down  the  rural  tax  bill 
in  the  great  majority  of  districts. 

Faced  with  the  contradicting  arguments,  com¬ 
ing  from  what  should  be  reliable  sources,  what  is 
the  farmer  going  to  do?  The  answer  is,  that  he 
is  going  to  use  his  common  sense. 

Lincoln  once  said:  “You  can  fool  some  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  all  of  the  people  some  of 
the  time,  but  you  can’t  fool  all  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time.”  We  do  not  believe  that  very  many 
farm  people,  in  particular,  can  be  fooled  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  They  have  been  used  for 
too  many  generations  to  doing  their  own  thinking 
and  reaching  their  own  conclusions.  A  farmer 
jury  is  the  best  and  most  just  of  any  in  the  world. 

American  Agriculturist  is  m  favor  of  the 
School  Bill  because  we  believe  it  will  gradually 
give  farm  children  some  better  educational  op¬ 
portunities  and  because  it  makes  the  cities  pay 
some  of  the  rural  school  taxes.  But  we  are  fair 
enough  to  say  that  we  do  not  ask  you  to  believe 
these  statements  because  we  say  they  are  so  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  had  an  honorable  record  of  service 
to  its  farmers  since  that  long  ago  day  in  1842 
when  it  started. 

A  statement  is  never  necessarily  true  because 
someone  says  it.  It  takes  proof.  Just  as  a  sug¬ 
gestion,  we  ask  you  to  suggest  to  the  opponents 
of  this  bill  that  they  produce  a  little  actual  proof 
that  the  things  they  are  saying  against  the  bill 
are  true.  Let  them  turn  to  the  bill  and  find 
where  it  provides  for  consolidation,  or  where  it 
provides  for  taking  away  any  real  local  control, 
or  where  taxes  are  increased.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  printed  statements  signed  by  such  people 
as  the  late  Albert  Manning,  past  master  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  S.  L.  Strivings,  now 
master  of  the  Grange,  Enos  Lee,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Mrs. 
Mabel  G.  Feint,  representing  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Home  Bureaus,  and  many  others. 


giving  ACTUAL  PROOF  that  consolidation 
could  only  be  brought  about  by  actual  vote  of  the 
people  in  the  districts  to  be  consolidated,  that  the 
new  bill  provides  many  new  features  of  local  con¬ 
trol  that  rural  patrons  of  schools  do  not  now  have, 
and  time  and  again  in  this  paper  we  have  printed 
actual  figures  showing  how  school  taxes  would  be 
reduced  were  the  bill  in  operation  now.  Right 
on  this  point,  turn  to  page  270  where  we  are  giving 
more  examples  as  actual  proof  of  how  the  bill 
would  operate  to  reduce  rural  school  taxes. 

In  other  words,  we  have  tried  to  back  our  state¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  this  important  measure  by 
proof.  The  best  proof  of  all  is  the  bill  itself. 
The  supply  of  copies  is  limited,  but  we  are  quite 
sure  if  you  wrote  your  Assemblyman  or  Senator 
for  a  copy  not  only  for  your  own  personal  use  but 
to  circulate  in  your  neighborhood  or  to  use  at 
a  farm  meeting,  he  would  try  very  hard  to  get 
you  one  so  that  you  could  determine  the  facts 
first  hand  for  yourself  without  taking  ours,  or 
anybody  else’s,  word  for  it. 

Anyway,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  leave  the 
result  to  you,  because  we  know  that  farmers 
have  never  yet  failed  to  be  just  to  themselves, 
to  their  children,  and  to  others  if  they  had  time  to 
study  the  situation.  If,  after  you  know  the  facts 
in  regard  to  the  rural  school  legislation,  you  do  not 
want  it  passed,  we  do  not  think  that  it  should  be. 


A  List  of  Your  Representatives 


ON  PAGE  271  we  have  listed  the  names  of  the 
Assemblymen  and  Senators  with  the  dis¬ 
tricts  which  they  represent.  KEEP  THIS  LIST. 
YOU  MAY  WANT  TO  USE  IT.  You  can  tell 
by  the  list  which  of  these  men  represent  you. 
All  of  them  may  be  addressed  at  the  Assembly  or 
Senate  Chamber,  Albany.  A  two-cent  stamp  and 
a  few  minutes  time  in  writing  to  your  Assembly- 
man  for  the  Downing-Porter  Rural  School  Bill 
may  save  you  a  good  many  dollars  in  reducing 
school  taxes.  See  how  the  bill  would  operate  to 
reduce  taxes  in  Herkimer  and  Warren  Counties, 
examples  of  which  are  given  on  page  270. 


"Announcement 


BY  special  arrangement  with  WEAF,  we  are 
able  to  announce  a  series  of  talks  to  be  broad¬ 
cast  from  that  station  on  cooperative  marketing 
by  Mr.  Aaron  Sapiro.  Probably  no  single  person 
in  the  United  States  is  talked  about  more  in  con¬ 
nection  with  cooperative  marketing  than  is  Mr. 
Sapiro.  There  are  few  farmers  in  the  whole 
country  who  do  not  know  of  him  afid  what  lie  is 
trying  to  do.  Many  of  the  leading  farmers'  co¬ 
operative  organizations  in  the  West  and  in  the 
South  are  organized  on  principles  outlined  and 
taught  by  Mr.  Sapiro. 

The  series  of  talks  by  Mr.  Sapiro  is  as  follows: 

March  18,  7.15  P.  M. :  The  A-B-C  of  Marketing  Farm 
Products  Through  Cooperation. 

March  19,  6.45  P.  M.:  What  Farmers’  Cooperation  m 
the  Sale  of  Farm  Products  Means  to  the  Consumer. 

March  20,  6.45  P.  M. :  Self-Help  by  Cooperative  Mar¬ 
keting  is  the  only  Cure  for  the  Farm  Problem, 


It  goes  without  saying  that  the  problem  of 
marketing  is  about  the  biggest  one  we  have.  If  we 
can  get  decent  prices  for  our  products,  we  can 
solve  the  rest  of  our  problems.  We  are  sure  you 
will  not  want  to  miss  what  Mr.  Sapiro  has  to  say. 
Therefore,  we  suggest  that  you  fix  tjiese  dates  in 
mind  and  make  certain  to  listen  in  either  on  your 
own  or  a  neighbor’s  radio,  to  hear  these  talks  that 
we  have  taken  special  effort  to  arrange  for  you. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 


IT  is  said,  and  I  think  it  the  truth,  that  a  jury 
composed  of  farmers  is  the  hardest  to  fool,  and^J 
the  most  just  of  any  in  the  world.  . 

But  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule  is  the 
farm  jury  who  took  only  two  minutes  to  reach 
a  verdict  against  a  lawyer  who  had  addressed 
them  in  a  summing-up  speech  as  follows: 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  there  were  just  thirty- 
ax  logs  in  that  drove.  Please  remember  that 
fact.  Thirty-six  hogs.  Just  exactly  three  times 
as  many  as  there  are  in  the  jury  box!  ” 


Terican  Agriculturist,  Marcn  15,  1944 


What  H _ _ 

Taxed  for  Building  One  Barn,  Taxed  for  Tearing  Down  Another 


By  A.  A.  READERS 


PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE  says  he  wants  to  help 
the  farmers,  Congress  wants  to  help  the  farmers. 

Governor  Smith  wants  to  help  the  farmers.  They  This  farm  was  120  acres;  4  acres  were  taken  off  when 
all  want  to  help  the  farmers,  and  in  order  to  do  the  railroad  was  put  through  and  since  then  I  have 

this  they  propose  to  cut  the  income  taxes.  Perhaps  you  sold  off  some,  so  now  I  have  86  acres  and  still  my  taxes 

know,  and  1  believe  it  would  be  interesting  to  farmers  keep  going  up.  Wages  are  so  high  it  practically  stops 
to  know,  what  per  cent,  of  farmers  has  income  enough  production.  There  has  got  to  be  a  turnover  some  way 

that  they  are  required  to  pay  an  income  tax.  or  I  do  not  know  what  the  country  is  coming  to  As 

I  see  it  was  left  for  American  Agriculturist  to  things  are,  we  have  our  nose  tied  to  the  grindstone, 
start  the  wheel  rolling  for  a  plan  that  would  help  farmers  We  have  no  heart  to  work.  I  also  hope  the  school  bill 
more  than  an\  other  one  thing  that  can  be  done  to-day.  Hjay  go  through. — C.  J.  B.,  Dutchess  County,  New  York 

There  should  be  plenty  of  help  to  push  the  thing  along,  *  *  * 


and  I  believe  it  will  be  interesting  for  the  farmers  to 
watch  our  politicians  support  a  bill  of  this  kind. 

As  I  am  a  farmer,  and  also  in  the  real  estate  business,  I 

have  a  very  good  chance  to  see  what  the  present  tax  sys-  ^  UU1  UiCiC  a  gUoa  many 

tem  is  doing  to  the  farmers.  I  believe  an  average  of  four  farmers  that  would  quit  farming  if  they  could  get  any- 
letters  out  of  five  that  I  receive  from  prospective  farm  thing  for  their  farms.  It  is  plain  to  see  if  the  income 


Get  Neighbors  to  Sign  Petitions 

VOUR  writing  in  your  paper  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head.  In  our  county  there  are  a  good  many 


buyers  ask  the  question,  “how  much* are  the  taxes?” 
When  I  have  to  tell  a  man  that  our  taxes  are  averaging 
about  5  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  on  our 
real  estate  it  does  not  help  to  sell  farms.  Our  farms  are 
assessed  so  much  higher  than  any  other  property  that  it 
is  impossible  to  make  money  enough  from  the  aver¬ 
age  farm  by  working  from  10  to  14  hours  a  day,  to  pay 
the  taxes,  and  give  a  family  what  city  people  call 
a  decent  living. 

I  can  show  you  farms  right  here  that  the  owners 
are  trying  hard  to  sell  for  half  of  the  assessed  valuation, 
and  there  are  no  buyers.  I  can  show  you  farms  where 


If  you  believe  in  tax  reduction  sign  the  petition  below ,  get  your  neighbor 
to  sign  it,  and  send  it  IMMEDIATELY  to  American  Agriculturist, 
461  F ourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


tax  is  cut  25  per  cent,  the  money  has  to  come  from  the 
real  property.  Keep  at  this  tax  question.  We  have  got 
to  have  relief  or  go  under.  If  there  is  anything  that 
I  can  do  to  help  you  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so. — F.  E.  B., 
Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Only  Five  Out  of  Eighty  Pay  Income  Tax 

T) LEASE  send  me  three  or  four  printed  petitions  as 
published  in  American  Agriculturist  of  February 
16th.  The  Mellon  plan  of  tax  reduction  is  a  farce  so  far 

T - - - - -  as  helping  farmers  is  concerned.  I  have  been  opposed 

the  gross  receipts  from  the  farm  will  not  pay  the  taxes,  to  the  soldier’s  bonus  until  lately  but  how  much  better 
I  can  show  you  that  two-thirds  of  the  farms  right  it  would  be  to  pay  that  in  some  form  than  to  reduce  the 
through  this  countiy  can  be  bought  for  a  reasonable  income  tax.  Is  it  not  poor  business  to  leave  so  large 
price,  and  many  of  them  for  less  than  half  what  it  a  class  of  our  best  citizens  dissatisfied? 
would  cost  to  build  the  buildings  that  are  on  the  farms  As  regards  the  income  tax,  we  have  eighty  members 
to-day.  Buildings  are  going  without  paint,  with  poor  in  our  Peru  Potato  Growers’  Co-operative  Association, 
roofs,  and  few  repairs.  If  it  is  necessary  to  build  a  new  Inc.,  with  an  estimated  investment  in  the  farming 
house  or  barn,  it  cannot  be  done,  for  the 
average  farm  will  not  sell  for  the  money 
that  the  new  building  would  cost. 

I  believe  there  was  an  ordinance  passed 
in  some  cities  a  few  years  ago  to  exempt 
new  buildings  from  taxes  for  a  term  of 
years,  do  they  do  that  with  farms?  I  will 
say  NO.  If  we  paint  our  house,  if  we  build 
any  new  building,  or  if  we  improve  our 
farm,  our  valuation  is  raised.  A  few  years 
ago  we  owned  two  farms  joining,  there  was 
an  old  barn  on  each  farm,  we  tore  down 
both  barns,  and- built  one  new  barn  on  the' 
one  farm.  They  raised  our  valuation  on 
the  farm  where  we  built  the  new'  barn 
about  $1000  and  they  raised  the  valuation 
on  the  other  farm  because  we  tore  the  old 
barn  down. 

If  a  man  buys  a  farm  and  has  to  give  a 
mortgage  for  nearly  all  it  is  worth,  WHO 
OWNS  THAT  FARM?  Is  it  right  for  a 
man  to  pay  a  big  tax  on  that  farm  and  then 
pay  6  per  cent,  interest  to  the  man  that 
owns  the  farm  or  holds  the  mortgage? 

The  government  will  not  loan  that  man 
money,  but  if  it  would,  how  can  it  help 
him?  It  would  put  him  more  in  debt  when 
he  can’t  pay  his  interest  and  taxes  now. 

I  can  show  you  men  right  here  that  have 
bought  farms,  with  big  mortgages,  where 
the  children  are  working  long  hours,  the 
mother  _  is  working  long  hours,  and  the 
father  is  working  long  hours,  and  the 
grandfather,  OLD  SOLDIERS  ARE  PUT¬ 
TING  IN  THEIR  PENSIONS,  to  try  and 
keep  the  farm  and  pay  the  taxes.  They 
have  to  work  out  on  the  road  or  any  other 
place  they  can  get  work  to  pay  these  taxes. 

They  want  to  know  what  they  can  do  to 
kelp  the  farmers.  YOU  TELL  THEM 
WE  WANT  LESS  TAXES.  Then  when 
the  farmers  can  all  see  that  it  is  for  their 
interest  to  all  pull  together  in  one  big 
CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  FOR 
SELLING  OUR  PRODUCE,  we  will  not 
need  government  credit. — W.  B.,  Tioga 
Co.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Taxes  Jumped  from  $18  to  $90 

UNCLOSED  in  this  letter  you  will  find 
coupon  with  our  signatures.  In 
regard  to  taxes,  I  think  something  has 
to  be  done  or  we  will  have  to  give  them  our 
farms.  The  place  I  am  on  is  my  father’s 
homestead.  Years  ago  the  taxes  were  $18. 

W  hen  I  took  the  farm  they  were  over  $30. 

I  his  year  they  were  over  $90. 


business  of  over  $750,000,  in  fact  nearer  $1,000,000.  Of 
this  number,  few  if  any  make  wages  and  interest  on  their 
investment  after  paying  expenses.  Only  four  or  five 
pay  an  income  tax  and  these  only  because  they  have 
outside  investments  as  well  as  large  orchards. — J.  B.  S. 
Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Less  Officers,  Lower  Salaries 

T  NOTICE  in  your  paper  of  the  16th  your  petition  for 
A  abolishing  the  property  tax.  Plfease  send  me  printed 
petition  and  I  will  take  it  to  the  Grange  and  get  signers. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  demand  fewer  officers 
with  reduced  salaries.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  good 
many  of  our  officers  are  getting  about  four  times  as 
much  as  they  ought  to  get.— D.  S.  C.,  Clarion  Co.,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

s 

Abolish  Property  Tax 

T  WANT  to  congratulate  you  on  the  stand  you  have 
1  taken  as  regards  your  article  of  February  16th, 
namely,  “  Abolish  the  Property  Tax.”  I  think  you  are 
on  the  right  track.  I  wish  you  would  send  me  printed 
petitions  for  signatures  as  I  think  I  can  get  hundreds  of 
them.  I  am  president  of  the  Rensselaer  County  Farm 
Bureau  and  this  has  got  me  thinking.  I  also  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  favorable  comments  you  have  made 
at  various  times  of  the  farm  bureau  movement.— J.  H. 
H.,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

*  *  *  ,  ' 

Those  Who  Get  Luxuries  Should  Pay 
for  Them 

T  ET  all  work  and  all  help  to  pay  taxes.  Let  officers 
be  efficient  or  get  out.  Let  those  who  revel  in 
luxuries  pay  for  them,  or  get  a  worth-while  occupation. 

Let.  all  get  behind  the  wagon  instead  of 
on  it.  Or  let  the  farmers  unite  and  let 
them  taste  their  own  medicine.  It’s 
enough— E.  A.  D.,  Northampton  Co., 
P  cl. 

*  *  * 


TO  THE  GOVERNOR,  THE  LEGISLATURE AND  TO  EVERY 
OTHER  PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  IN  STATE,  COUNTY  AND  TOWN 
GOVERNMENT  IN  NEW  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW 
JERSEY. 

WHEREAS,  first,  taxation  has  increased  in  this  nation  more  than  four  times 
since  1913,  and  in  our  State  and  local  governments  more  than  three  and  a  half 
times,  and 

WHEREAS,  second,  this  burden  of  taxation,  particularly  for  State  and  local 
governments,  falls  heaviest  and  directly  on  farmers  and  farm  property,  amounting 
to  16.6%  of  the  farmer’s  income  in  1922,  stopping  agricultural  prosperity  and 
fast  becoming  absolutely  insupportable,  and 

WHEREAS,  third,  the  general  basis  of  taxation  is  INCOME  and  not  PROPERTY 
and 

WHEREAS,  fourth,  our  national.  State  and  local  governments  have  made  little 
real  progress  in  cutting  out  unnecessary  officers,  government  departments  and 
appropriation  bills  since  the  end  of  the  World  War,  therefore  be  it  hereby 

RESOLVED:  First,  that  we,  the  undersigned,  are  unalterably  OPPOSED  TO 
THE  EXTENSION  AT  PRESENT  OF  ALL  NATIONAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  ACTIVITIES. 

Second,  that  all  of  our  national  and  local  officers  should  give  immediate  at¬ 
tention  to  THE  GRAVE  NECESSITY  OF  LARGE  REDUCTIONS  IN  ALL  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  EXPENDITURES,  to  the  reduction  of  government  personnel,  to  com¬ 
bining  and  simplifying  government  departments  and  activities,  to  the  need  of 
short  legislative  sessions,  to  smaller  expense  accounts  for  public  officials,  to 
passing  fewer  laws,  and  in  short,  to  the  necessity  for  practicing  the  same  economy 
in  public  affairs  that  farmers  are  constantly  obliged  to  practice  in  the  production 
of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Third,  that  we  as  farmers  are  not  interested  in  credit  or  any  other  unsound 
farm  relief  legislation,  BUT  IN  TAX  REDUCTION. 

Fourth,  that  taxation,  both  State  and  national,  be  maintained  on  all  luxuries, 
as  for  example,  chewing  gum,  tobacco,  motion  pictures,  etc. 

Fifth,  that  tax  reduction  be  made  TO  ABOLISH  DIRECT  PROPERTY  TAX. 
A  REDUCTION  OF  INCOME  TAXES  IS  NOT  SATISFACTORY.  The  farmer’s 
income  is  from  his  property  holdings  and  therefore  his  assessed  valuation,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  paper,  is  high.  The  reduction  of  income  taxes,  while  government 
expenditures  are  still  so  high,  will  inevitably  result  in  greater  taxes  on  property, 
chiefly  FARM  REAL  ESTATE.  Signed  eventually  by  100,000  farmers. 


Name  (write  plainly) . 


Address . 


(Paste  blank  paper  to  this  petition  for  additional  names.) 


Hitting  the  Nail  on  the  Head. 

T  WANT  to  tell  you  that  you  are  hitting 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  you  discuss 
the  farm  tax  question.  It  is  one  of  the 
problems  which  are  of  vital  interest  not 
only  to  the  individual  farmer  but  to  the 
permanent  welfare  of  agriculture  and  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

I  am  enclosing  clipping  of  a  little  article 
which  was  published  in  the  Sunday  Courier 
of  Poughkeepsie  last  Sunday.  As  this 
article  points  out  it  is  not  entirely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  welfare  of  the  individual  farmer, 
but  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  whole 
communities  are  going  to  continue  to 
exist. 

We  see  farm  buyers  looking  closely  into 
the  tax  rate  and  the  probable  future  tax 
rate.  If  a  farm  is  located  in  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  where  the  tax  rate  is  3  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  value  of  the  land  it  immediately 
becomes  Avorth  less  than  it  would  be  in  a 
district  where  the  tax  rate  was  le#s.  The 
loAvercd  value  necessitates  a  higher  tax 
rate  and  the  higher  tax  rate  forces  a  lower 
value.  And  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

The  law  relative  to  construction  of 
bridges  is  a  similar  handicap.  A  farm  in  a 
toAvn  where  several  big  bridges  will  soon 
have  to  be  built  to  take  care  of  the  freight 
trucks  is  worth  appreciably  less  than  the 
same  farm  in  a  toAvn  not  having  main¬ 
streams  and  bridges. — F.  H.  L.,  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


Time  for  Action 

TT  IS  certainly  encouraging  to  see  the 
1  interest  you  have  taken  in  regard  to 
trying  to  have  something  done  in  land  tax- 
reduction  for  the  farmers.  It  is  high  time 
something  was  done  in  this  matter.  It  is 
certainly  alarming  to  see  the  many  aban¬ 
doned  farms  through  the  country  and  with 
such  conditions  you  can  not  expect  the 
young  people  to  stay  on  the  farms.  Send 
me  some  blanks  and  I  shall  send  in  what 
names  I  can  secure. — M.  J.  M.,  Cattarau¬ 
gus  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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“AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers 
have  brought  profit  to  three  gen¬ 
erations  of  farmers.  They  have 
been  a  constructive  force  in  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  for  over  half  a 
century.  Their  crop-producing 
records  have  never*  been  excelled. 
They  represent  the  best  thought 
and  efforts  of  an  organization 
constantly  striving  to  increase 
its  usefulness  to  the  American 
farmer.  Insist  on  fertilizers  bear¬ 
ing  the  “AA  QUALITY”  Trade 
Mark. 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  CO. 


Offices  in  22  Principal  Cities 


66 


Worth  more  per  dollar  because 
they  produce  more  per  acre  *  - 


99 


Fruit  Trees 

Direct  from  the  Grower 


Ornamental  trees,  Roses, 
Shrubs,  and  Berries. 
Guaranteed  first  -  class, 
true  to  name,  free  from 
■  disease,  and  to  reach  you 
’  in  good  condition. 

Free  wholesale  catalog 
contains  planting  and 
growing  instructions. 

The  Wm.  J.  Reilly  Nurseries,  56  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N  Y. 


OATS 


HEAVY  ALBERTA 
Cluster,  Canadian  Grown 

(Weight  46  lbs.  to  measured  bu.)  SI. 20  per  bu.  of  32  lbs 
Freight  paid  on  9  bu.  or  more. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.,  206-208  W.  Genesee  St., 
Syr»ru«e.  N.  Y 


Rural  Taxes  and  the 
School  Bill 


15offtnaris  Seeds  ^ 


WE  give  below  some  more  examples 
of  how  the  Downing-Porter  Rural 
School  Bill  now  in  the  New  York  State 
legislature  would  operate  to  lower  taxes 
in  rural  school  districts.  These  figures 
and  the  many  others  we  have  published 
in  preceding  issues  are  proof  and  not 
mere  statements.  If  you  are  sure  that 
you  know  the  facts  and  understand  this 
bill,  and  then  you  do  not  want  it,  all 
right.  We  will  be  satisfied.  All  we 
want  to  be  sure  of  is  that  you  have 
correct  information. 

History  shows  that  farm  judgment  has 
been  in  most  cases  correct  judgment  and 
we  are  willing  to  abide  by  it  in  this  issue. 
What  we  fear,  however,  is  that  there  will 
not  be  time  for  people  to  be  sure  of  all 
the  facts  before  this  opportunity  is  lost. 
As  fast  as  we  can  get  the  figures  worked 
out,  showing  how  taxes  would  work  under 
the  new  bill,  and  can  find  space  to  print 
them  in  the  paper,  we  are  passing  them 
on  to  you,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  all 
of  them  out  before  the  legislature  adjourns. 

Meanwhile,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  real 
opportunity  lost,  for  while  the  great 
interest  that  has  been  stirred  up  in  regard 
to  the  schools  will  lead  to  some  educa¬ 
tional  advantages,  never  again  will  there 
be  an  opportunity  to  get  a  bill  passed 
that  has  so  much  state  aid,  most  of  which 
is  paid  by  the  cities,  to  help  in  reducing 
country  school  taxes. 

Examples  follow  as  to  how  taxes  would 
work  in  towns  in  Herkimer  and  Warren 
Counties.  See  preceding  issues  for  any 
examples  in  other  counties. 

The  Assemblyman  for  Herkimer 
County  is  Mr.  Fredric  S.  Cole;  and 
for  Warren  County,  Mr.  Milton  N. 
Elridge.  The  Senators  representing 
these  counties  are :  Mr.  Theodore  Douglas 
Robinson,  for  Herkimer  County;  and 
Mr.  Mortimer  Y.  Ferris,  Warren  County. 
These  representatives  can  be  addressed 
at  the  Assembly  or  Senate  Chambers,  at 
Albany.  A  complete  list  of  Assemblymen 
and  Senators  for  the  whole  State  can  be 
found  on  page  271. 


SPRAYS 
lO  ACRES  A  DAY 

Just  walk  and  press  the  nozzle 
—no  work  — no  trouble. 

^BANNER 

COMPtlESSED  A1B  SPRAYER 


For  spraying  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  trees,  grapes,  berries 
and  cotton.  For  whitewashing, 
spraying,  disinfectant,  fly  oil,  etc. 
for  washing  autos  and  windows— 
It  does  many  jobs  and  does  every 
job  well. 

Galvanized  steel  or  solid  brass 
tank  holds  four  gallons — a  few 
strokes  of  pump  compresses  air 
chs 


SMITH 


enough  to  discharge  contents— 
brass  non-clog  nozzle— fine  mist 
or  coarse  spray  as  desired. 

Sold  by  hardware,  implement 
and  seed  stores — Insist  on  a  genu¬ 
ine  Smith  Banner  to  insure  against 
disappointment.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 


SPRAYERS 


D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

80  Main  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Established  In  1880 


\True 


Send  for  1924  Catalog 


Our  new  1924  catalog  tells  how  60,000  of 
our  trees  have  a  certified,  true-to-naine 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association 
seal  fastened  through  a  limb  to  stay  there 
until  the  tree  bears  true-to-name  fruit  as 
guaranteed  by  us. 

Orders  will  be  filled  in  order  of  their 
receipt  as  long  as  the  stock  lasts.  Write 
for  catalog  and  get  your  order  in  early. 

Packed  by  Experts 

Our  44  years  of  nursery  experience  has 
taught  us  the  proper  method  of  handling 
and  packing  youug  trees  so 
they  reach  you  In  proper 
condition. 


Write  today  for  your  copy 
of  the  1924  Fruit  Book. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1130  Main  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


THERE’S  BIG  MONEY  IN 


HERKIMER  COUNTY 


Town  of:  LITCHFIELD. 

Assessed  valuation:  $457,472. 

True  valuation:  $653,531. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools  now 
closed:  8.  — , 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  72%. 
Public  money  under  Rural  School  Bill: 
$6248.88. 

Public  money  under  present  system:  $3,886. 
In  addition  State  will  pay  25%  of  new  build¬ 
ings,  repair  and  equipment. 


The  biggest  profit  crop  you  can  raise. 
We  have  some  of  the  finest  strains  of 

_ _  Telephone  and  Alderman. 

A  Per  bushel  of  56  lbs . . . ONLY  $7.75 


PEAS 


Bags  free  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  station  on  3  bushels 

® _  t'v ^ /.hoon  oood  Wo  h«vo  Fho  hofit.  et.nrkR 


grown  Order  now” before’ stocks  are  exhausted.  Also  write 
for  low  prices  on  best  grass-seeds.  Ask  for  seed  catalog. 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

206-208  W.  Genesee  St.  *■  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


Town  of:  STARK. 

Assessed  valuation:  $451,015. 

True  valuation:  $704,710. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools  now 
closed:  9-  — 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  73%. 

Public  money  under  Rural  School  Bill:  $7,808.  . 

Public  money  under  present  system:  $5,174.  p.  £).  FULWOOD 

In  addition  State  will  pay  20%  of  new  build-  - 

ings,  repair  and  equipment. 


Fu!  wood’s  Frost  Proof  plants  will  produce  headed  cabbage 

three  weeks  before  your  home-grown  plants  and  -will  stand 

_  a  _ _ Off  rl oernoa  nhnvp  ypi’A  with m 1 1.  inillTV. 


neia,  unanesiun  ntiAcuciu,  Gupcuuagcu 
cession  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices  by  express  any  quantity 
at  S2  00  per  1000.  By  parcel  post,  postpaid,  200  for 
SI. 00;  500  for  SI. 75;  1000  for  S3.  First  class  plants  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


TIFTON,  GA. 


Town  of:  WARREN. 

Assessed  valuation:  $677,491.’ 

True  valuation:  $1,129,151. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools  now 
closed:  9.  „ 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  58%. 
Public  money  under  Rural  School  Bill:  $5,762. 
Public  money  under  present  system:  $3,723. 
In  addition  State  will  pay  20%  of  new  build¬ 
ings,  repair  and  equipment. 


The  OSPRAYMO 
Line  of  Sprayers 


cdray 

"  covers  every  need — power  rigs 

m  and  traction  potato  sprayers  to  hand 

pumps.  Strong  pressure,  every  modern  device. 
40  years’  experience.  Send  today  for  catalog  to  make 
your  selection.  Don’t  buy  a  sprayer  till  it  comes.  Address 


Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  10,  Elmira,  NT 


“Shadeland  Climax ”  (a  “tree” 
variety)  tops  all  others  in 
popularity  and  usually  in 

yield.  “ Improved  White  Russian ”, 
best  “side”  Oats.  “Swedish  Select ” 
and  two  other  good  varieties. 

Bright,  clean,  heavy  Seed  grown 
where  Oats  do  best  —  in  the  far 
North.  Write  for  free  Samples 
and  Catalog  of  Farm  Seeds. 

A.  H.  H0FFJVIAN,  Inc.,  Box  60-E,  Lapdbyille,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


Town  of:  FAIRFIELD. 

Assessed  valuation:  $1,396,324. 

True  valuation:  $2,289,055. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools  now 
closed:  17.  ^ 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  55%. 
Public  money  under  Rural  School  Bill:  $12,015. 
Public  money  under  present  system:  $7,144. 
In  addition  State  will  pay  20%  of  new  build¬ 
ings,  repair  and  equipment. 


rn  FRUIT  TREES SHBUBS 


and  Roses 


at  reduced  prices 

-|  SHIPPED C.  O.  D.  PREPAID 

J  *  Write  for  free  Illustrated  Catalog 

Pomona  United  Nurseries 
22  Tree  Avenue,  DANSVILLE, N,Y. 


WE  GROW 


Strawberry  plants,  Raspberry, 
.  .  - - -  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Cur¬ 

rant,  Grapes,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Trees,  Fruit,  Nut, 
Shade,  Ornamental.  Flowers,  Bulbs,  Vines,  Roses, 
Shrubbery,  etc. 

Honest  Goods,  Catalogue  free. 

A.  G.  Blount,  Dept.  E,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


Town  of:  HERKIMER. 

Assessed  valuation:  $1,889,709. 

True  valuation:  $1,948,153. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools  now 
closed:  13.  — . 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  50  /q. 
Public  money  under  Rural  School  Bill:  $9,285. 
Public  money  under  present  system:  $5,067. 
In  addition  State  will  pay  20%  of  new  build¬ 
ings,  repair  and  equipment. 


FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 

GASPORJ.  NX 


Catalog  Jree 

-  ^  - 


Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c  Postpaid 


STRAWBERRIES 


THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  our 

Book  of  Berries  and  learn  how.  Lots 
of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  in¬ 
formation.  Just  the  kind  you  want. 
38  years  in  the  business.  No  other 
book  like  it..  It’sfree.  Writetoday. 


THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO., 

170  East  Market  St.  Sell.buev.  M«l. 


Town  of:  NEWPORT. 

Assessed  valuation:  $1,563,336. 

True  valuation:  $2,949,690. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools  now 

closed:  20.  encr 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  50  /q. 
Public  money  under  Rural  School  Bill:  $15,842. 
Public  money  under  present  system:  $12,354. 
In  addition  State  will  pay  20%  of  new  build¬ 
ings,  repair  and  equipment. 


Send  for  1924  Bargain  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs.  Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  ana 
Flower  Seeds.  Special  Prices  to  Large  Planters. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  GENEVA,  01,110 


{Continued  on  page  279) 
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TREES,  PLANTS,  SHRUBS  grower  te6Lo west  .prices. 


lili.LV)  ■  tnn  *  v)  —  ‘  i 

New  —  Dr.  Worcester  hardy  Peach  and  Ohio  Beau^ 


Apple.  PlantingYcwk  FRER  ""  WOODLAWN 

NURSERIES,  Q33  Garson  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  • 


CHOICE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

stai 


*  standard  varieties. 

Guaranteed  first-class  or  money  refunded.  Catalog 

MRS.  FILENA  WOOLF,  Dept  V..  Allegan,  Michigan 


Does  Your  Representative 
Know  Your  Wishes? 

WE  give  below  lists  of  New  York 
State  Assemblymen  with  the  coun¬ 
ties  which  they  represent,  and  also  the 
State  Senators  with  the  number  of  their 
districts.  May  we  suggest  that  you  save 
these  lists  very  carefully.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  farm  legislation  does  not 
receive  the  attention  that  it  should  is 
that  farmers  do  not  bring  their  wishes 
before  their  representatives  in  Albany 
and  Washington. 

If  you  are  interested  either  for  or 
against  the  Rural  School  Bill,  here  are 
the  names  of  the  men  who  will  soon  have 
it  up  for  action.  Do  they  know  your 
wishes  in  the  matter?  A  two-cent  stamp 
and  a  few  minutes  spent  in  writing  a  letter 
asking  your  representatives  to  support 
this  bill  may  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  reduced  school  taxes. 

New  York  State  Senators 


DIS.  SENATOR 
1  George  L.  Thompson 
‘2  Frank  Giorgio 

3  Peter  J  McGarry 

4  Philip  M.  Kleinfeld 

5.  Daniel  F.  Farrell 

6.  James  A.  Higgins 

7.  John  A.  Hastings 

8.  Dr.  William  Lathrop 

Love 

9.  Charles  E.  Russell 
10  Jeremiah  F.  Twomey 
U  Daniel  J.  Carroll 

12.  James  J  Walker 

13.  Ellwood  M  Rabenold 

14.  Bernard  Downing 

15.  Nathan  Straus,  Jr. 

16.  Thomas  I.  Sheridan 

17.  Meyer  Levy 

18.  Salvatore  A.  Cotillo 

19.  Duncan  T.  O’Brien 

20.  Michael  E.  Reiburn 

21.  Henry  G  Schackno 

22.  Benjamin  Antin 

23.  John  J.  Dunnigan 

24.  Mark  W  Allen 

25.  Walter  W  Westal! 

26.  Seabury  C.  Mastick 


DIS.  SENATOR 

27.  Caleb  H.  Baumes 
28  J,  Griswold  Webb 

29.  Arthur  F,  Bouton 

30.  William  T.  Byrne 

31.  John  P.  Ryan 

32.  Frederick  W.  Kava- 

naugh 

33.  Mortimer  Y.  Ferris 

34.  Warren  T.  Thayer 

35.  Theodore  Douglas  Rob¬ 

inson 

36.  Frederick  M,  Davenport 

37.  Willard  S .  Augsbury 

38.  George  R.  Fearon 

39.  Allen  J.  Bloomfield 

40.  Clayton  R.  Lusk 

41.  Seymour  Lowman 

42.  Charles  J.  Hewitt 

43.  Ernest  E,  Cole 

44.  John  Knight 

45.  James  L.  Whitley 

46.  Homer  E.  A.  Dick 

47.  William  W  Campbell 

48.  Parton  Swift 

49.  Robert  C.  Lacey 

50.  Leonard  W.  H.  Gibbs 

51.  D.  H  Ames 


New  York  State  Assemblymen 

MEMBER  OF 

COUNTY  ASSEMBLY 

ALBANY . William  J.  Snyder 

John  A.  Boyle 
Frank  A.  Wilson 

ALLEGANY . Cassius  Congdon 

BROOME . Edmund  B.  Jenks 

„  *  „  .  „„„„  Forman  E.  Whitcomb 

^■■^J^TL^IJGUS . Leigh  G.  Kirkland 

CAYUGA . Sanford  G.  Lyon 

CHAUTAUQUA . Adolf  F.  Johnson 

CHEMUNG . Hovey  E  Coptey”*3 

CHENANGO . Bert  Lord  P  J 

mrimau . George  W.  Gilbert 

COLUMBIA . . . Lewis  F.  Harder 

CORTLAND  . Irving  F.  Rice 

DELAWARE .  Ralph  H.  Loomis 

DUTCHESS . Howard  N.  Allen 

John  M.  Hackett 

•  . . .  •. . William  J.  Hickey 

Charles  A.  Freiberg  Henry  W.  Hutt, 

Edmund  F.  Cooke  Charles  D.  Stickney 

Nelson  W .  Cheney  John  J.  Meegan 

Ansley  B.  Borkowski 

FRANKLIN . .George  J.  Moore 

FULTON-HAMULTON . Eberfv  Hutchinso 

§®^ESEE . Charles  P  Miller 

tret!  rl-Tsfrt-rt .  . Ellis  W.  Bentley 

HERKIMER . Frederic  S  Cole 

JEFFERSON . H.  Edmund  Machold 

LEWIS.  ■  . Miller  B.  Moran 

. Lewis  G.  Stapley 

. Arthur  Brooks 

MONROE.  . Russell  B.  Griffith 

™  ,,e rt  b;  L.ewls  Simon  L.  Adler 

Austln  Vicent  B.  Murphy 

\??ccTTr°MER'Y . Samuel  W.  McCleary 

NASSAU . Edwin  W.  Wallace 

F.  Trubee  Davison 
NIAGARA . Mark  T.  Lambert 

n\TT?Tr\ »  Frank  S.  Hall 

ONEIDA .  . . .John  C.  Devereux 

Russell  G.  Dunmore 

amaxttx  » ,  George  J.  Skinner 

ONONDAGA . Horace  M.  Stone 

George  M.  Haight 
n\rm»T>iA  Richard  B- Smith 

nn  . Charles  C.  Sackett 

ORANGE .  . Clemence  C.  Smith 

nDrrlxt.  Charles  L.  Mead 

. Frank  H.  Dattin 

myrco  . Victor  C.  Lewis 

RENSSELAER . John  H.  Westbrook 

Rnpvr  ixttx  Henry  Meurs 

SOCKMND  . Walter  S.  Gedney 

k  T.  LAWRENCE . William  A.  Laidlaw 

5 ,  *> ,  rn„_  ,  Walter  L.  Pratt 

ccnrxrteivT;; . Burton  D.  Esmond 

SCHENECTADY . Charles  W.  Merriam 

cruAti  i  nm  William  M.  Nicoll 

Kenneth  H.  Fake 

. WiUiam  Wickham 

QWimiii . William  H.  Van  Clcef 

8 1 E1JBEN . Wilson  Messer 

SUFFOLK . J;eh0:£ffir,ey 

»v*N . &££&&» 

. Daniel  P.  Witter 

mciPt.¥NS . James  It.  Robinson 

WARwSkt . Simon  B.  Van  Wagenen 

S-SLoxi . Milton  N-  Eldridge 

VV  A  vlrp  DIN . Herbert  A.  Bartholomew 

wM-TYrtriricVri  v> . George  Johnson 

wSTCHEbTIR  . T.  Channing  Moore 

Alexander  H.  Gamjost  Herbert  B.  Shonk 
TOvnariw^-  Aliller  Milan  E.  Goodrich 

. Webber  A.  Joiner 

*AlEb . James  H.  Underwood 


America  Owes  Much  to  Modern 
Farm  Equipment  c?: 


DURING  the  winter  of  1778,  when  General 
Washington  was  in  command  of  the  first 
army  of  American  independence,  the  little 
band  of  patriots  nearly  starved  to  death  at 
Valley  Forge.  Only  10,000  men,  and  the 
colonists  could  hardly  feed  them! 

Yet  the  great  American  army  of  1918  did  not  know  the 
smallest  fear  of  hunger.  Here  were  four  million  soldiers, 
two  million  of  them  on  foreign  soil  3,000  miles  away,  and 
America  could  feed  them  and  nearly  all  the  other  armies, 
too.  Besides,  she  could  man  the  industries  which  turned 
out  the  greatest  quantity  of  manufactured  supplies  ever 
produced  in  a  like  period  of  time. 

Something  had  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
power  of  the  nation^  It  had  not  been  done  by  skyscrapers, 
or  railroads,  or  electricity.  It  was  something  deeper  and 
more  elemental.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  nation  had 
improved  its  agriculture ,  the  basic  industry  of  life. 

In  colonial  days,  with  the  crude  hand  tools  of  farming, 
it  took  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  population  to 
raise  but  the  barest  of  food  essentials.  Today  farm 
machines  have  released  two-thirds  of  the  people  for 
other  industries,  and  the  remaining  third  are  feeding 
the  world. 

Wherever  modern  labor-saving  farm  machines  are  in 
general  use,  there  you  will  find  the  benefits  of  civilization 
— cities,  industries,  modern  improvements,  education 
and  contentment.  _  Take  away  modern  farm  machines 
and  you  have  primitive  life,  ignorance,  poverty  and 
famine. 

That  Is  Why  No  Industry  Stands 
Ahead  of  the  Farm  Equipment 
Industry  in  Service  to  the  Nation 
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Farm  machine  manufacturers  have  always  sought  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  the  farmer,  to  shorten  the  time 
required  for  a  given  operation,  and  to  increase  crop 
yield.  Length  of  service  is  another  important  factor. 
Twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  life  in  the  hardest  kind  of 
work,  under  the  widest  variety  of  unfavorable  conditions, 
is  not  exceptional  in  farm  machines  —  it  is  what  the 
farmer  expects. 

The  industry  has  always  built  for  ragged  strength  and 
utmost  simplicity,  providing  adjustments  for  varying  con¬ 
ditions  and  supporting  all  with  an  extraordinary  service 
of  repairs.  It  _  has  been  ready  with  repairs  for  every 
machine  and  implement,  no  matter  how  old.  Having 
sprung  from  the  farm  and  grown  up  with  farming  the 
industry  has  worked  in  intimate  relationship  with  the 
problems  of  field  and  farmstead. 


The  crude  farming  tools  of  colonial 
days — the  wooden  plow,  the  cradle, 
the  flail,  the  sickle,  and  the  hoe. 

Of  late  years  the  era  of  mechanical  power  has  come 
mto  farming.  Tractor  and  engine  power  has  been  linked 
with  field  and  belt  machines,  adding  tremendously  to  the 
producing  capacity  of  men,  machines  and  land.  Farm 
machines  today  are  conquering  obstacles  which  appeared 
insurmountable  twenty  years  ago,  and  they  are  at  the 
same  time  helping  our  farmers  support  an  increased 
population  of  thirty  million  more  Americans .  The  stamina 
that  is  built  into  farm  machines— coupled  with  the  ever- 
ready  service  of  the  farm  machine  dealers — has  kept 
agriculture  abreast  of  the  times. 


During  the  advance  of  efficient  farming,  it  has  been 
absolutely  necessary  that  liberal  service  be  furnished  by 
men  who  knew  the  machines.  Service  as  rendered  with 
farm  machine  sales  has  a  very  positive,  definite,  cash 
value  from  thefarnier's  point  of  view  and  should  be  so 
considered  by  him.  To  begin  with,  he  pays  less  money, 
pound  for  pound,  for  the  machines  that  do  his  work  than 
he  pays  for  any  other  similar  manufactured  article  he 
buys.  On  top  of  this  great  advantage  in  favor  of  his  farm 
equipment  investment,  he  receives  service  of  more  use 
and  value  to  him  than  he  finds  among  all  the  other  lines 
with  which  he  is  familiar. 


As  these  words  are  being  read,  farm  operating  equip¬ 
ment,  embodying  the  latest  improvements  for  conserving 
labor  and  time  and  increasing  yield,  is  being  shipped  to 
dealers  everywhere  so  as  to  be  ready  when  needed. 
1  hese  dealers,  thousands  of  whom  handle  the  McCormick- 
Deering  lines,  are  quietly  laying  in  a  carefully  selected 
variety  of  spare  parts,  totaling  for  the  entire  nation  a 
value  of  many  _  millions  of  dollars.  Machines,  repairs 
Stocks,  and  facilities  for  expert,  rapid  handling  during  the 
rush  of  the  harvest  season  are  being  made  ready  many 
months  in  advance.  This  is  a  vital  work  of  great  mag¬ 
nitude,  yet  it  is  but  a  part  of  the  everyday  service  the 
farmer  has  learned  to  depend  upon  from  the  industry. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

(Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Ill. 
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Agriculture,  with  its  labor-saving  machines, 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  industries  and 
higher  civilization  are  built 
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ahn^iaw^flfhrmi Ef^mentu  Manufacturers  has  issued  several  bulletins  on  subjects 
similar  to  the  above.  We  will  be  glad  to  see  that  the  full  set  is  sent  to  those  interested.  Drop  us  a  line. 


TOWNSEND’S  NURSERIES 

Offer  the  Largest  Stock  of 

STRAWBERRY,  DEWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  GRAPE  VINES 
Currants,  Asparagus,  etc.,  In  the  Country 

Everything  shipped  direct  to  growers  at  lowest  wholesale  prices.  We 
not  only  save  you^  money  on  your  order  but  we  sell  you  the  highest 
grade  pl%nts  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  on  our  more  than  700  acres 
of  new  ground  soil. 

Millions  of  these  high  grade  plants  await  your  order.  Prompt  shipment 
when  you  are  ready  to  plant.  Big  Money-saving  Catalog  on  request. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
flUUll  15  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


ALBA  MARL 

90%  Lime  Carbonate 

NATURE’S  SOIL  REMEDY 

Cures  Sour  Soils.  Quick  Acting. 
Aids  Fertilization 
Increases  Crop  Yield 

LOW  in  COST 

For  prices  and  details  write  to 

ALBA  MARL  LIME  COMPANY 

Charles  Town,  Jefferson  County,  W.  Va. 
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DO  YOU  “BUY”  OR 
“SELECT”  YOUR  SEED? 


One  of  the  Things  Mr.  Royster 
Discovered  About  the 
Feeding  of  Crops 

Cured  Fertilizer  Has  Increased  Farmers9 

Earnings 


Haven’t  you  heard  about  the  more  thorough-and  scientific  feeding 
for  plants — hastening  maturity  and  helping  to  grow  crops  that 
bring  higher  prices?  Everywhere  you  find  farmers  talking  about 
the  remarkable  results  through  the  use  of  Royster’s  Cured 
Fertilizer. 

Why  Cured  Fertilizer  Grows  Better  Crops 

Mr.  Royster  discovered  that  by  aging  or  curing  -fertilizer  for 
four  to  six  months  \he  could  increase  its  value  as  a  plant-food. 
He  found  that  this -cueing  brought  about  a  certain  chemical  action 
which  prepared  the  fertilizer  for  the  use  of  crops  and  made  food 
elements  available  at  the  very  time  they  are  needed. 

Why  Mr.  Royster  can  Cure  His  Fertilizer 

Naturally  it  requires  vast  quantities  of  material  in  order  to 
anticipate  a  season’s  supply,  half  a  year  before  it  is  needed.  (This 
half  year  representing  the  aging  period).  It  also  requires  strong 
financial  resources.  Thus; — only  a  company  like  Royster  s  can 
offer  this  improved  type  of  fertilizer. 


I  THOUGHT  I  was  saving  some  money 
on  this  seed,”  exclaimed  Mr.  J.,  a 
farmer  in  the  western  end  of  New  York 
State,  to  an  agronomist  who  had  tested 
his  seed.  He  had  brought  a  sample  of 
some  seed  which  he  had  purchased  at 
rather  attractive  prices.  “I  fear  that  this 
is  the  most  expensive  seed  you  ever 
purchased,  Mr.  J.  It  contains  over 
43,000  weed  seeds  to  the  pound,”  replied 
the  seed  tester. 

“Why,”  he  exclaimed,  “that  would  be 
430,000  weed  seeds  that  I  would  be  sowing 
to  the  acre.” 

“That’s  right,  my  friend.  How  much 
will  it  cost  you  to  eradicate-  the  weeds 
that  you  are  sowing  with  this  seed?  ’ 
After  a  minutes  calculation  he  replied, 
“About  $60.00  per  acre  and  it  will  re¬ 
quire  all  of  fifteen  years  to  do  it.” 

Reckoning  on  the  basis  that  a  bushel  of 
this  seed  covers  four  acres  the  cost  of 
eradication  per  bushel  totalled  $240.00. 
Mr.  J.  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  was 
saving  himself  some  money  when  he 
purchased  this  seed.  He  was  not  willing 
to  pay  the  price  to  have  real  good  seed 
selected  for  him.  Both  Mr.  J.  and  future 
generations  will  pay  the  price  in  hours  of 
tedious  labor  spent  in  eradication  of 
weeds.  In  the  meantime  his  land  faces 
a  loss  of  production  of  about  4  34  per  cent, 
due  to  weeds.  This  is  but  one  of  the 
dangers  that  the  price  buyer  faces. 


Look  for  the  Name  on  the  Bag 

Don’t  guess  about  fertilizer.  Look  for  the  name  “Royster  s’* 
and  hnow  that  your  crops  will  be  well  fed— for  the  sake  of  greater 
earnings. 


F.  S.  Royster 
Guano  Co. 


BaltimoreJ 

Md. 


ROYSTER 

Held  lested  Terti/izers 
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Northern  grown,  acclimated,  especially  adapted  to  the 
Northern,  Middle  and  New  England  States.  Average 
germination  all  lots  tested  to  date  above  90%. 
THE  SEED  CORN  SITUATION  IS  SERIOUS 
THIS  YEAR.  PLANT  ONLY  CORN  OF  HIGH 
GERMINATION.  WE  CAN  SUPPLY  IT. 


Dibble’s  Mammoth 
Yellow  Flint 
Luce’s  Favorite 
Gold  Nugget  Flint 
Drought  Proof 


Big  Red  Dent 
Early  Yellow  Dent 
Improved  Learning 
Mammoth  White  Dent 
White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 


Send  today  for  DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED  CATALOG. 

10  Samples  of  DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS  for  testing 
and  Special  Price  List  giving  Freight  paid  prices  FREE 

Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  A  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS 

For  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seed  and  Seed  Potatoes 


GIVES  THE  SPECIALIST 

DIVERSIFIED  FARMING 

WE  FURNISH  TREES  THAT,  WITH  PROPER  CARE 

GIVE  PROFITABLE  CROPS 

Our  trees  are  the  finest  that  can  be  grown.  Peach  trees  from  $60  per  1000 
up  and  all  other  nursery  stock  at  fair  prices.  Catalogue  and  pnee  list  free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  1. 


Clover  and  Alfalfa  Seed  Must  Be 
Adapted  to  Section 

Approximately  20,000,000  pounds  of 
clover  and  alfalfa  seed  are  reported  to 
have  landed  at  our  eastern  seaports. 
This  seed  is  of  fine  appearance  and  sells 
from  $1.00  to  $3.00  per  bushel  less  than 
genuine  native  northern  grown  seed. 

Instead  of  paying  the  price  for  someone 
to  select  guaranteed  native  seed  for  him, 
Mr.  Price  Buyer  purchases  clover  for  a 
few  dollars  less  and  obtains  foreign  grown 
seed.  How  does  he  come  out?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  experiments  conducted  at 
Cbrnell  University,  he  lost  from  $20.00 
to  $45.00  on  each  bushel  of  the  foreign- 
grown  seed  purchased.  The  plants  pro¬ 
duced  by  French.  German,  and  Chilean 
seed  are  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  with¬ 
stand  the  rigorous  winter  and  spring  of 
New  York  State.  •  Seed  selected  from 
hardy  northern  raised  plants  inherits  a 
high  degree  of  hardiness.  Planted  beside 
the  foreign-grown  seed  -at  Cornell  it 
produced  from  $20.00  to  $45.00  more 
clover  hay  than  European  and  South 
American  seed  grew. 

Mr.  Price-Tag  man,  in  his  attempt  to 
save  a  dollar  or  so,  may  penalize  himself 
to  the  exteni  of  $20.00  to  $45.00,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  kind  of  foreign-grown  seed 
he  might  obtain.  Should  he  be  so  unfor¬ 
tunate  to  accept  Italian-grown  seed,  he 
would  lose  the  value  of  his  crop,  for  seed 
from  Italy  is  worthless  for  use  on 
NORTHERN  FARMS.  Mr.  Investor 
knows  that  it  requires  labor  and  skill  to 
produce  and  reclean  it.  However,  he  is 
willing  to  meet  the  cost  which  is  readily 
offset  by  the  increased  value  of  the  crop 
produced. 

Scarifying  Helps  Seed 

Alfalfa,  sweet  clover  and  northwestern 
grown  red  clover  seed  usually  have  ex¬ 
ceptionally  hard  seed  coats.  The  germ 
of  the  seed  may  be  sound  and  strong,  but 
the  seed  coat  is  so  hard  that  water  does 
not  get  through  it  to  reach  the  germ. 

It  is  a  general  custom  of  seedsmen  to 
count  these  “hard  seeds”  as  being  alive 
and  growing.  Often  seed  is  labelled  as 
germinating  90  per  cent  whereas  only 
65  per  cent,  of  the  seed  actually  grew  and 
25  per  cent,  were  “hard  seeds.”  Some  of 
these  “hard  seeds”  might  grow  in  the 
ground  during  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 
The  sure  way  is  to  scarify  the  seed.  This 
is  done  by  a  machine  which  blows  the 
seed  up  against  a  very  rough  sandpaper 
surface.  The  seed  coats  are  thus  slightly 
scratched,  water  gaining  admittance 
through  the  abrasions  causing  the  germ 
to  grow.  The  man  who  merely  buys  seed 
( Continued  on  page  284) 


QUALITY  SEEDS 
ATADVANTAGEOUSPRICES 


Northern  grown,  specially  selected 
seeds;  having  a  worth-while  reputa¬ 
tion  for  results.  Join  the  thousands 
who  annually  reap  a  satisfactory 
harvest  from  K.  &  W.  Seeds. 

$2.50  worth  for  $2.00 

SPECIAL  $4.00  “  “  $3.00 

OFFERS  $7.00  “  “  $5.00 

$1.25  “  “  $1.00 

In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk).  Se¬ 
lect  Irom  our  illustrated  catalog  No.  124; 
we  mail  FREE  immediately  on  request. 
What  address,  please? 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Established  1858  Portland,  Maine 


West  Branch 
Sweepstakes 

Direct  from  growers 
All  our  members  get 
their  seeds  from  plot 
grown  under  super¬ 
vision  of  Penn.  State 
College.  We  can  trace 

_  every  bag  of  our  seed 

to  the  grower.  All  seed  thoroughly  air- 
dried,  graded  and  shipped  in  new  bags. 
Trueness  to  type  and  90  per  cent,  germ¬ 
ination  guaranteed.  Yields  heavy  crops 
of  silage,  rich  In  grain.  Matures  early.  Ask 
your  County  i-vgent  about  our  seed  com. 


Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and  complete  de¬ 
scription.  Order  direct  from,  growers  and  be  safe. 


WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Box  A  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Be  Sure  Your  Clover  Is 


American  Grown 

and  check  up  on  these  Field  Seed  Prices, 
Red  Clover— Metcalfs  recleaned, 
medium,  guaranteed  American  grown; 
per  bu.  of  60  lb. — S16.50. 

Alsike — Metcalfs  recleaned:  per  bu. 
of  60  lb.— S12. 

Sweet  Clover — Metcalfs  Scarified 
White  Blossom :  per  bu  of  601b.S12.00. 

Timothy — Metcalfs  recleaned:  per 
bu.  of  45  lb.  S4.70. 


OTHER  METCALF  SPECIALTIES 

incl  .de  Telephone  Alderman,  and  Thomas  Laxton  Peas, 
Alberta  Cluster  Oats  and  recleaced  Timothy  and  Alsike, 
20%  Alsike. 

Bags  free — freight  prepaid  on  250  lbs. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  the  value, 
quality  and  service  offered  you  in  field  seeds  and  farm 
supplies  by  themail  order  departmentsoftheMetcalf  stores. 
Your  banker  will  gladly  tell  you  about  our  responsibility. 

B  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  ,206-208  W.  fenesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y 


■D  SEEDS 

Grown  From  SeSectStocA 


—None  Better— 54  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata* 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vege?  ables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford.  Ill 


BOLENS  POWER  HOE 


and  Lawn 
Mower  Tractor 

It  seeds,  it  cultivates 
it  mows  the  lawn.  It 
supplies  power  for  operating 
light  machinery. 

The  BOLENS  has  a  patented 
arched  axle  for  clearance  and  a 
tool  control  for  accurate  guid¬ 
ance  in  close  weeding  and  culti¬ 
vating.  A  differential  drive 
makes  turning  easy.  All  attachments  have  snap 
hitches  and  are  instantly  interchangeable,  A  boy 
will  run  it  with  delight.  end  for  full  particulars. 

334  PARK  SI.,  GILSON  MfG.  CO.,  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


$$  BIG  MONEY  IN  $$ 

$  CANTALOUPE  $ 


for  growers  of  the  GOLDEN  CHAMPLAIN,  world’s 
earliest  melon.  Most  profitable  market  melon,  combining 
earliness,  fine  quality,  big  yield  and  hardiness.  Read  re¬ 
ports  of  growers’  success  in  all  States,  Including  your  own. 
Write  at  once  for  information,  proof,  and  prices  on  our 

$pure  originators  seed,  mentioning  <£ 

this  paper.  rir 

$$  H.  J.  WALRATH  &  SONS  $  $ 

RD.  No.  1  CONNEAUT,  OHIO  *r*r 


130-Acre  Farm;  Insurance  $3200 
5  Cattle,  Tools,  Etc. ;  Only  $2300 

300  bu.  potatoes,  50  bu.  oats,  100  baskets  corn  per  acre 
easily  grown;  on  improved  road  near  village:  dark  loamy 
tillage,  brook-watered  pasture:  about  1000  cords  wood 
bringing  S12  cd.  nearby  market;  equipped  600-tree  sugar 
bush;  variety  fruit;  good  9-room  house,  running  water, 
14-cow  barn,  silo,  stable,  poultry  house,  etc.  Owner  un¬ 
able  operate;  S2300  gets  it;  horses,  5  cattle,  poultry, 
tools,  gas-engine,  crops  included  if  taken  now.  Part  cash. 
Details  page  30.  New  Ulus.  Bargain  Catalog  money¬ 
making  farms,  best  sections  United  States.  Copy  free. 
STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  150R  Nassau  St.,  New 
York  City. 
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A  Well-built  Stave  Silo 
at  a  Low  Price 

If  you  want  a  good,  substan¬ 
tial,  single  wall  silo,  get  our 
new  low  prices. 

Built  of  selected  tongue  and 
grooved  stock  and  bound  with  steel 
rods.  Doors  close  tight,  open  easily. 
Convenient  door-front  ladder. 

The  result  of  many  years  of  eilo 
making  experience. 
Built  by  the  makers 
of  the  famous  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silos. 

Write  now 
for  literature 

CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Box  180,  Norwich,  N.Y. 
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CRASCO 

STEEL  RODDED 

SILOS 


Poultry,  Hogs  and  Stock  Thrive  on 

STRUVEN’S 


This  concentrated  food  supplement  sup¬ 
plies  the  important  protein  and  mineral 
elements  necessary  for  healthy  growth  of 
poultry,  hogs  and  stock. 

STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  is  made 
from  fresh,  whole  fish,  finely  ground  and 
is  clean  and  highly  nourishing. 

Write  Today  for  Our  FREE  Feeding  Folder 

Charles  M.  Struven  &  Co. 

114C  So.  Frederick  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


OCOPCO 

SPECIAL 

STEAM  BONE 


Minerals 
and  Abortion 

Minerals  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  mean  fewer  pre¬ 
mature,  dead  and 
weak  calves.  De¬ 
crease  your  breeding 
troubles  and  help 
your  cows  by  feeding 

U-Cop-Co  Special  Steam  Bone  Mineral  Meal 

Leading  experts  in  feeding  advise  its  use. 
The  formula  is  public.  Prices:  100  lb  sack  $3; 

500  lbs.  $15;  h-j-ton  $28;  ton  $55,  f,  o.  b.  Buffalo 

Send  for  Free  Booklet*  ‘  Minerals  for  Farm  Animals.” 
by  E.  S.  Savage  and  L.  A.  Maynard.  Tells  how  to  make 
more  milk  with  minerals. 

Prompt  shipment.  Order  today  from 
COOP.  Q.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  Ithaca,  N.  K,  or 

United  Chemical  &  Organic  Products  Co. 

4102  S.  Ashland  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 

-  AGENTS  WANTED  -  ■ 


FENCING 


woven  —  Painted 
3  or  4  ft.  heights. 


We  manufacture  a  ready 
made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Fence — inter- 
Green — Red — -or  Plain— made  in 
For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns 


100  FT,  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways 
write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


Saved  $21  ordering  direct  from 
your  factory  says  W.  Price,  Ind. 
You  will  save  on  ourreliable  engines. 
Built  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Kero- 
T  sene, Gasoline.  Easy  t 
to  start— no  crank-  I 
_  J___  Sines  1  1-4  to  22“ 

_  ,  .  H-P.  3  Months  Trial. 

Cash,  Easy  Terms;  10-Year  Guarantee. 

Free  Book--*'How  to  Know  Better  Engines”.  „ 

Writs  today.  THE  OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 

Desk  1051-Z  Magee  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


KITSELMAM 

‘‘I  Saved  26%c  a  Rod,”  says 
•LiOndry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also; 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for 
Catalog1  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  F 

KiTSKMVHAN  BROS.  Pept.20SMUNCIE. 


■SEED  OATS- 


hmh  h*  HEAVYWEIGHT”  Tests  42  to  44  lbs.  per 
uusnei.  Extra  hea.’y  yielders.  Get  our  free  sample  and 
low  prices  by  return  mail  and  save  money. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


WASHINGTON  AND  GEN¬ 
ERAL  NEWS 

pERHAPS  the  legislation  now  pending 
in  Washington  of  greatest  interest  to 
farmers  is  the  McNary-Haugen  Agricul¬ 
tural  Export  Corporation  Bill.  This 
McNary-Haugen  Bill  is  designed  to  give 
tariff  protection  in  the  home  market  for 
the  major  agricultural  products  to  an 
extent  that  would  restore  their  pre-war 
purchasing  power  such  as  is  enjoyed  by 
other  industries.  It  rests  on  the  premise 
that  the  root  of  the  difficulty  in  agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  low  exchange  value  of  farm 
crops.  The  purchasing  power  of  farm 
products  is  approximately  three-fourths 
of  the  pre-war  level  while  the  commodities 
which  farmers  buy  are  on  a  very  high 
plane.  Under  the  present  tariff,  protec¬ 
tion  is  given  on  commodities  produced  by 
city  industries  which  can  thereby  main¬ 
tain  high  domestic  prices  by  keeping  out 
the  cheaper  foreign  goods.  The  McNary- 
Haugen  Bill  would  therefore  give  farm 
products  this  same  protection. 

It  is  receiving  the  support  of  most  of  the 
larger  national  farm  organizations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  Farmers’  Union,  the 
National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations 
and  the  National  Grange.  The  farmers’ 
support  of  the  bill,  however,  is  not  unani¬ 
mous,  as  there  are  several  cooperatives 
and  farm  organizations,  particularly  in  the 
West  and  Southwest,  which  are  objecting 
to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

*  *  * 

Another  proposed  bill  for  farm  relief  is 
known  as  the  Norbeck  Bill,  which  would 
appropriate  $75,000,000  to  be  used  as 
loans  for  farmers,  particularly  the  West¬ 
ern  wheat  farmers,  to  help  them  to  di¬ 
versify.  The  best  farm  economists  are 
opposing  this  bill  as  being  theoretical  and 
not  based  on  sound  agricultural  practice. 

*  *  * 

A  big  fight  is  up  in  Congress  again  over 
the  question  of  maintaining  a  high  tariff 
on  vegetable  oils.  Those  who  are  chiefly 
interested  in  keeping  cheap  vegetable  oils 
out  of  the  country  are  the  dairy  farmers 
and  the  hog  and  corn  people.  The -dairy 
farmers  are  putting  up  a  stiff  fight,  hut 
are  not  receiving  the  support  that  should 
come  from  Western  producers  whose  chief 
business  is  raising  corn  and  hogs.  The 
vegetable  oils  are  used  as  substitutes  for 
dairy  products,  particularly  in  the  form 
of  oleomargarine,  and  also  used  largely 
as  substitutes  for  lard. 

*  *  * 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  the  bill  known  as  the  Longworth 
Plan  of  Income  Tax  Reduction  on  Febru- 
ruary  29th.  This  is  a  very  mfltb-modified 
Mellon  Plan.  It  cuts  ,all  present  surtax 
rates  by  one-quarter,  thereby  making  a 
maximum  rate  of  37 }/i  per  cent,  for  sur¬ 
taxes.  The  normal  tax  rates  under  this 
bill  are  2  per  cent,  up  to  $4,000;  5  per  cent, 
between  $4,000  and  $8,000;  and  6  per 
cent,  above  $8,000.  The  bill  now  goes  to 
the  Senate  for  consideration  by  that  body. 
It  is  reported  that  President  Coolidge  will 
veto  the  bill  if  it  is  passed  by  the  Senate, 
as  he  is  in  favor  of  an  unmodified  Mellon 
Plan,  providing  for  a  surtax  of  only  25 
per  cent. 

*  *  * 

Investigations  are  still  being  continued 
in  the  Senate  into  oil  scandals.  Nothing 
of  any  particular  interest  has  developed 
during  the  past  week. 

*  *  * 

Another  scandal,  which  has  been  devel¬ 
oping  for  several  months  and  which  in 
many  aspects  is  worse  even  than  the  oil 
developments,  is  the  facts  that  have  come 
to  light  in  regard  to  the  United  States 
Veteran  Bureau.  Charles  R.  Forbes, 
director  of  this  bureau,  and  John  W. 
Thompson  were  named  in  four  indict¬ 
ments  by  a  Chicago  Federal  grand  jury 
which  has  spent  a  month  investigating 
charges  of  waste  and  graft  in  connection 
with  the  Forbes  administration.  Forbes 
and  Thompson  were  named  jointly  in' 
indictments  charging  them  with  conspir¬ 
acy  to  commit  bribery  and  offenses 
against  the  Government. 


Lower  Prices  for  Fertilizer 
Are  Possible 

But  the  G.  L.  F.  will  not  forsake  the  established  public 
formulas  by  the  use  of  cheaper  and  inferior  sources  of 
plant  food.  This  the  directors  of  the  Exchange  will  not 
permit. 

The  Formulas  Guarantee  Quality 

The  only  part  of  a  fertilizer  that  counts  is  the  part  which 
is  available  to  the  crop.  Securing  such  available  plant 
food  from  the  best  sources  according  to  a  public  formula 

automatically  fixes  prices;  they  are  based  on  the  markets 
for  such  materials. 

The  Price  You  Pay  Our  Competitors 

To  the  cost  of  materials  the  manufacturer  adds  the  cost 
of  mixing,  the  cost  of  getting  the  orders  and  his  general 
overhead.  These  items  taken  together,  plus  his  profit, 
make  up  the  cost  of  mixed  fertilizer  to  you. 

The  Price  You  Pay  Us 

But  while  G.  L.  F.  high  grade  materials  cost  the  same 
as  others  have  to  pay,  G.  L.  F.  cost  of  getting  orders  is 
negligible  because  many  farmers  buy  through  their  own 
organization  without  .solicitation,  and  G.  L.  F.  manu¬ 
facturing  costs,  established  by  contract,  are  economical. 
More  important  still,  the  Exchange  does  not 
operate  for  profit. 

When  you  buy  G.  L.  F.  Public  Formula 
fertilizer  you  are  assured  of  getting  a 
mixed  fertilizer  of  guaranteed  high 
quality  and  availability  at  a  fair  price. 

Why  cheat  your  crop  and  yourself? 

See  your  G.  L.  F.  agent  or  write: 

Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Inc. 

2  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

PHONE  WHITEHALL  7988 


Public  Formula 
Fertilizers 


on  your  farm 


Look  for  “Planet  Jr." 

No  single  farm  operation  pays  so  big  a  cash  profit  as  a  well- 
kept  home  garden.  It  yields  year-round  returns  in  money  saved 
and  better  health  for  the  whole  family.  With  Planet  Jr.  seeders 
and  wheel  hoes  planting  and  hoeing  your  garden  is 
a  matter  of  minutes.  They  are  to  old-fashioned 
garden  tools  what  the  reaper  and  binder  is  to  the 
old  hand  cradle.  Save  their  small  first  cost  many 
times  over  in  a  season. 

Set  the  boy  up  to  a  farm  of  his  own.  Manure 
and  plow  a  piece  for  him,  give  him  a  Planet  Jr.  wheel 
hoe  and  let  him  earn  some  money  this  summer. 

The  new  catalogue  tells  the  story. 

Get  one  from  your  dealer  or  from  us. 

S.  L,  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Specialized  Planet  Jr.  * 

Field  and  Garden  Tools  in  the  World  No.  17 

Dept.  36 

5th  &  Glen  wood  Ave.  Philadelphia  HoV 


The  richest 
acre 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


however,  advocated  -the  farmer  owned 
plants,  each  station  selling  independently 
of  the  others,  although  having  a  means  of 
knowing  the  sale  prices  secured  by  other 
stations  through  a  central  agency  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  milk  conference  board. 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Tuck  and  Mr.  T.  E. 
Milliman  presented  the  Dairymen’s 
League  program,  which  is  entirely  fa¬ 
miliar,  advocating  the  sale  of  fluid  milk 
on  the  New  York  City  market,  supplying 
only  that  amount  that  is  necessary; 
manufacture  the  surplus  into  advertised 
standardized  branded  goods  of  quality. 
Thus  being  in  position  to  meet  world¬ 
wide  competition  with  the  manufactured 
products  and  at  the  same  time  securing  a 
maximum  price  for  fluid  milk. 

The  meetings  brought  out  very  clearly 
the  demand  of  farmers  for  the  cessation 
of  the  present  fluid  milk  price  cutting  and 
the  working  out  of  some  united  program 
that  will  return  more  actual  dollars  and 
cents  to  the  producer. 

The  following  resolution  very  clearly 
indicates  the  trend  of  thought  of  those 
present  at  the  conferences. 

That  the  present  fluid  milk  price  is  consider¬ 
able  less  than  it  should  be  and  that  it  is  the 
earnest  hope  of  the  dairymen  of  Herkimer 
County  that  the  milk  sales  agencies  get 
together  and  devise  some  way  whereby  the 
price  of  milk  can  be  made  adequate  to  the  cost 
of  production  plus  a  fair  profit. 


accurate  record 

of  your  property  NOW! 


Make  an 


Insure  in  a  strong,  reliable  company  like  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  That  is 
the  first  important  step  towards  securing  ad- 
equate  protection  for  your  farm  investment. 

Make  a  complete  inventory  of  your  prop¬ 
erty  so  that  you  will  know  the  proper 
amount  of  insurance  to  carry  and  so  that 
you  will  not  forget  any  item  of  property  de¬ 
stroyed  if  a  fire  occurs. 

Make  this  record  in  the  Hartford  inven¬ 
tory  book  “My  Property”.  It  is  free — send 
for  your  copy. 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  \ 
Company  n. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Gentlemen:  \ 

I  operate  a . . acre  farm. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of 
your  inventory  book — “M 
PROPERTY.” 


League  Withdrawals  Light 

ACCORDING  to  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  _  Association, 
Inc.,  there  were  only  2,989  poolers  who 
designated  their  desire  to  withdraw  from 
the  League  this  year.  Their  contracts  w  ill 
be  cancelled  on  April  1.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  cancellations,  however,  aggregate 
to  5,124.  The  difference  between  the 
total  withdrawals  and  active  poolers 
withdrawing  represents  producers  who 
have  sold  their  farms  or  have  gone  out 
of  the  dairy  business.  \\  ithdrawals  in 
1923  were  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  total  cancellations  this  year,  number¬ 
ing  in  that  year  10,708. 

During  the  past  year  nearly  4,000  new 
members  joined  the  association,  in  other 
words,  practically  1,000  more  than  the 
number  of  active  participants  who 
withdrew. 


Name 


Better  Crops 
Less  Work 


THE  MAN  FROM 
GUILFORD,  N.  Y. 

I  WANT  to  know  his  name. 

He  sold  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  in  the  days  when 
Orange  Judd  Co.  owned  it. 
He  thinks  so  much  of  it  now, 
that  he  wrote  me  in  all  haste 
the  other  day  saying  he  would 
like  to  go  visiting  his  friends 
again  and  help  increase  circu¬ 
lation.  He  did  not  sign  his 
name.  I  have  a  good  job  for 
him  if  I  can  only  find  him. 

Write:  E.  C.  Weather  by, 

Circulation  Office, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  the  new 
lime  booklet  — sent 
free !  T ells  you  inter¬ 
esting  profitable  facta 
you  should  know 
ebout  lime. 


JpuLVERIZebY 

LIMESTONE 


SOLVAY  is  so  easy  to  handle, 
go  safe,  so  economical  that  it 
makes  less  work  but  bigger  crops 
wherever  used. 

Make  this  year  a  bigger  year,— 
in  crops,  in  profits.  You  can  do 
it  with  SOLVAY. 

teaA/  THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

ifeA  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SflfilSt 

UMESTONI 


Albany  News 

HE  New  York  State  Legislature  has 


1  passed  with  large  majorities  the  bill 
sponsored  by  Governor  Smith  for  the 
reduction  of  State  income  tax.  On 
March  4th,  Governor  Smith  signed  the 
tax  reduction  bill  which  w’ill  reduce  the 
income  taxes  a  flat  25  per  cent.  This  bill 
will  bring  some  tax  relief  to  city  taxpayers 
and  to  men  having  taxable  incomes.  R 
will  bring  no  relief  whatever  to  the  great 
majority  of  farm  people. 

One  advantage  of  ground  limestone  is 
that  it  can  be  hauled  and  applied  m  the 
winter  time,  either  on  fall  plowed  laau. 
on  permanent  pasture,  on  permanen 
meadows,  or  on  land  which  is  to  be  disce 
early  in  the  spring  for  the  small  gram 
crop. 


Saws  Loos  —  Falls  Trees— 
.  Buzzes  Branches 

^ggPr-Does  Belt  Work 

10-YtarGuir- 

-LurSSv  TIT  a  •!>*»•  — 
SJIgjaggS?  3q  1  orEasy  Terms. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE 
MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG 


Upward  CREAM 


■Easy  with  the  OTTAWA  Log  Saw!  Wood  Bel- 

asr  for  $3 a  cord  brings  owner  $46  a  day.  Use  4  H.  P. 
ngir.e  for  other  work.  Wheel  mounted-easy  to  move, 
iws  faster  than  10  men.  ShiDped  from  factory  or  nwr- 
it  of  10  Branch  houses.  Write  for  FREE  Book  today. 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  ehsilyt^ 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  ] 
Different  from  picture  which  shows 
large  size  easy  running  New  L.  S .  Model 
Get  our  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Bax  7052  Sslrshrfdge,,  N. 


Room  801-U  Magee  Bldg 


1743  BROADWAY  at  56th  STREET 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


HOMESPUN  CHEWING  AND  SMOKING  TOBACCO 

5  lbs.  $1.25:  10  lbs.  $2.25;  20  lbs,  $4.00. 

UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Mail  this  Coupon 
for  the  booklet.  It  is 


'THE  lives  ot  many  babies  depend 
upon  you.  Cool  your  milk  at 
once  on  the  farm  with  a  CHAMPION 
MILK  COOLER.  Stops  germ 
growth — removes  animal  and  food 
odors.  One  milking  saved  more 
than  pays  its  cost.  Don’t  put  it  off. 
Order  today. 

CHAMPION  SHEET  METAL  CO 
400  Champion  Building 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER. 

Stops  Germ  Growth. 
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Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT^ 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


In  use 

over 


MINERAL*** 

.COMPOUND 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 

WANTED  —  nruuiuruescripTiVBOOi 

1  MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  ,451  Fourth  Are 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price., 
Wrltefordescrlptlve  booklet 

Pittsburgh, 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A 
CLEAN  DAIRY  HERD 


Has  an  Effect  on  Cow’s  Health 


NUMEROUS  articles  have  been 
written  on  the  housing  and  feeding 
of  dairy  cows.  However,  too  little  has 
been  said  about  the  importance  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  milch  cows  clean. 

With  present  day  efficiency  standards 
as  regards  the  feeding  and  care  of  milch 
cows  new  developments  constantly  pre¬ 
sent  themselves.  Agricultural  colleges 
point  out  the  benefits  of  balanced  diet 
and  pointedly  remark  that  animal  hygiene 
is  just  as  important.  Practical  tests 
prove  conclusively  that  the  owner  of 
milch  cows  who  safeguards  the  health  of 
his  animals  is  actually  putting  more 
cash  into  his  pocket. 


How  can  the  health  of  his  cows  be  fully 
taken  care  of?  Naturally,  the  stables 
must  be  kept  clean.  Proper  arrange¬ 
ment  of  manure  gutters  and  drainage 
facilities,  together  with  commonly  known 
ventilation  methods,  bring  the  labor  of 
keeping  the  stables  clean  down  to  a 
minimum. 

Keeping  the  cow  clean  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant.  The  “manure  poultice”  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Such  a  condition  affects  the 
cow’s  well-being  because  the  cow  absorbs 
through  its  pores  and  into  its  system 
unhealthy  forces  of  the  adhering  filth. 
This  upsets  the  function  of  the  animal’s 
diet  which  is  diverted  in  large  part  to 
combating  this  unsanitary  condition. 
The  same  feed  will  produce  more  milk  in  a 
clean,  healthy  cow  than  in  one  that  is  be¬ 
set  with  unsanitary  conditions. 


Clipping  Helps  to  Keep  Body  Clean 

The  removal  and  prevention  of  this 
condition  is  easy  and  simple.  A  clean 
stable  is  essential.  Plenty  of  clean 
bedding  is  very  helpful.  However, 
directly  dealing  with  the  cow’s  health,  a 
simple  bodily  treatment  of  the  cow  is 
even  more  effective.  This  treatment  is 
simply  clipping  the  belly,  udder  and 
flanks  at  intervals  of  about  30  days  during 
the  stable  months  and  a  clip  all  over  in 
the  spring  before  turning  the  cows  into 
pasture.  The  cost  is  small  (not  more  than 
$12  or  $15  for  a  clipping  machine)  and  the 
time  required  is  quite  unimportant  be¬ 
cause  by  clipping,  from  one  to  three 
minutes  per  cow  is  saved  in  properly 
cleaning  preparatory  to  each  milking. 
A  clipping  machine  will  continue  to  do 
good  work  for  many  years  and  can  be 
used  as  well  for  clipping  horses,  mules 
and  other  stock. 

Advantages  of  Clean  Cows  Numerous 

It  only  requires  a  damp  cloth  wiped 
over  the  surface  of  a  clipped  cow’s  skin  to 
clean  it  properly  and  the  bacteria  count 
in  the  milk  is  invariably  lower  than  when 
the  cow  is  not  clipped. 

Other  advantages  in  clipping,  as 
pointed  out  by  them,  are:  More  con¬ 
tented  cows;  lessened  attacks  by  insect 
pests;  immunity  from  lice  and  other 
vermin  and  greatly  increased  selling 
value  due  to  the  improved  appearance 
of  cows  that  are  clipped. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  official 
government  score  card  on  milch  cow 
tests  makes  note  of  a  deduction  of  20  per 
cent,  when  the  cow  is  not  kept  clipped 
throughout  the  test. — C.  H.  T. 


A  Letter  From  a  Pooler 


It’s  Cheaper 

to  raise  ’em  Yourself 


Why  pay  the  other  fellow  for  raising  your  calves  ?  Raise  them 
yourself  on  Calf  Chow  and  you’ll  make  a  lot  more  money. 


PURINA  MILLS,  818  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo* 

Eight  Busy  Mills  Locate  d  for  Service 


100 -Page  Cow  Book — Free 

Send  to  us  today  for  the  illustrated  edition 
of  the  1924  Purina  Cow  Book  — FREE. 


Purina  Calf  Chow  isn’t  the  slightest  trouble  to  feed.  No  boiling. 
No  long  stirring.  No  lumps.  After  the  first  five  weeks  you 
can  feed  it  dry. 

And  Calf  Chow  is  safe.  No  danger  of  scouring.  No  digestive 
disorders.  No  sickly  periods.  It  keeps  every  calf  in  a  healthy, 
vigorous  condition  that  means  quick  growth. 

You’ll  find  you  can  feed  a  calf  on  Calf  Chow  for  6  months  for 
what  it  costs  to  feed  it  on  whole  milk  for  30  days.  That’s  the 
kind  of  dairy  economy  that  pays. 

Order  Calf  Chow  from  your  dealer  today. 


A  NOTHER  withdrawal  period  has 
^  come  and  gone  and  you  still  have 
the  pooling  plan  to  reckon  with  for  at 
least  another  year.  Withdrawals  were 
much,  less  than  some  dealers  hoped  for 
and  much  less  than  last  year.  What 
do  you  propose  to  do  about  it? 

The  League  has  the  power  and  the 
machine  to  raise  the  price  of  Class  1  milk 
to  its  dealers  at  any  time  to  at  least  the 
cost  of  products,  and  stands  ready  to  do 
so,  if  you  only  would  not  sell  your  milk 
to  your  dealers  at  a  less  price,  thus  en¬ 
abling  them  to  steal  away  the  market  for 
League  milk.  This  you  persistently  did 
from  the  time  the  pooling  plan  was 
( Continued  on  page  285) 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed  bv 
the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durabilitv.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Samnie  Cards 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOi/mONEy! 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Raise  all  the  Chicks 
Hbu  Hatch. 


Raise  them  the  PAN-A-CE-A  way* 


Start  them  right — keep  them 
right  along  without  any  backset. 


growing 


PAN-A-CE-A  gives  chicks  good  appetite 
and  good  digestion — helps  them  develop 
rapidly — gives  them  vigor  to  resist  disease. 

PAN-A-CE-A  prevents  fermentation  of 
the  food ;  fermentation  is  where  most  of  the 
bowel  troubles  start. 

PAN-A-CE-A  is  a  gentle  tonic  to  all  the 
little-chick  organs — keeps  the  system  in 
order. 

PAN-A-CE-A  contains  the  Salts  of  Iron, 
so  essential  to  early  chick  life,  and  during 
the  rapid  growth  of  feathers. 

PAN-A-CE-A  prevents  and  cures  gapes, 
indigestion,  diarrhea  and  leg  weakness. 

PAN-A-CE-A  your  chicks  and  then  watch 
them  feather !  A  Pan-a-ce-a  chick  will  out- 
feather  a  non-Pan-a-ce-a  chick  every  time. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have. 
There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 

100  hens,  the  12-lb.  pkg.  200  hens,  the  25 -lb.  pail 
60  hens,  the  5-lb.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  fewer  hens,  there  is  a  smaller  package, 

GUARANTEED 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


m 
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■fit 


f  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D..  D.V.S, 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


»s  TO  *8  PROFIT  A  HEN 


CAN  BE  MADE  BY  USING  MORRIS-FARM  LAYING-STOCIC  My  big  UM 
BARRON’S  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS  WERE  THE  HIGHEST  NEW  ENGLAND 
PEN  AT  MISSOURI  LAYING  CONTEST,  THEY  LAID  201  eggs  m  11  months; 
215  eggs  in  12  months;  one  laid  275  eggs. 

COCKERELS  FREE  bulletins  send  f°r  them: 


Highest  Pedigree;  Line  Bred 
EGGS,  CHICKS,  STOCK 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


1  —  Feeding  for  Profit. 

2  — Selecting  the  Breeding  Rooster. 

3  —  Raising  Baby  Chicks. 

4-  —  Selecting  the  Best  Layers. 

S  — Poultry  Profits  All  Year  Round. 


MORRIS  FARM 


BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORNS  309  EGGS;  NON-BROODY  REDS  289  EGGS; 
BUFF  ROCKS  272;  ENGLISH  WYANDOTTES  312. 

My  Free  Catalog  will  prove  your  success. 


Champion 

Belle  City 

140  Egg  Incubator  230  Egg 

Hot- Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 
Walls,  Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated. 

$6.95  buys  140-Chick;  S9.95-230-Chick 
Hot- Water  Brooder.  Save  $1.95,  OrderBoth 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder  $18.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Broodor  $28.95 
Express  Prepaid 

- 5 —  East  of  Rockies  and  Allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oi5  Cano¬ 
py  Brooders  come  with  catalog. 
Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Sfcare 
in  my  $1 ,000  in  Prizes,  or  write 

_  for  Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts.” 
It  tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

fi  Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  147.  Racine, Wis. 


BIG  MONEY  IN  POULTRY 


$5.02  PER  HEN  PROFIT  Government 
report  on  pen  -of  our  stock.  Bred-to-lay 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Reds  High 
record  breeding  males  $6  to  $12  BABY 
CHICKS  $20  to  $40  per  100  HATCHING 
EGGS  $3  to  $5  per  15,  $12  to  $20  per  10a 
(No  duty  to  U.S.A.)  30,000  illustrated 

poultry  and  incubator  catalogues  TREE, 
ri.  R.GL 


.  GUILD  S  SONS.  Box  A.  Roatwaod, 


l  Out,  Can. 


_  Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
--  ft  Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop-' 
per  tanks— double  walls— dead  J 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 
Shipped  complete.  Bet  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  - 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  - 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 

Made  of  California  Redwood 


$17.75 

15.75 
22.00 

22.75 


31.00 

_ _ _  Positively  the  best  value 

ou  the  market.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial 
—money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now, 
don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  J924  catalog  which  Bhows 
larger  size3  up  to  1000  eggs. 

WISCOKSIM  INCUBATOR  CO.  Pept.  126  Racine,  Wit. 


Mf)  Egg Incubator 
u  30  Days  Trial 


I  will  condition  a  Horse 
or  Cow  in  twelve  days 

put  flesh  on  its  bones.  Give  it  life  and  vigor.  Can  add 
50  per  cent  to  looks  and  value.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 


or  no  pay. 

P.  A.  FAUST 


Send  postal  for  free  offer. 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


THE  CAFETERIA  PLAN 
FOR  FEEDING  HOGS 

R.  B.  Rushing 

HAVE  found  from  experience  that 
a  man  to  make  money  with  hogs  must 
like  hogs  and  be  willing  to  do  any  kind 
of  work  at  any  time  of  day  or  night,  and 
he  must  stick  to  it.  As  far  as  breeds  are 
concerned,  there  is  little  difference  when 
it  comes  to  making  money.  I  have  my 
choice,  but  others  are  just  as  good  and 
might  suit  you  better.  I  say,  choose,  the 
breed  that  suits  you  best,  whether  it  is 
white  or  black  or  spotted — it  doesn  t 
make  any  difference.  Select  a  good  one 
and  stay  with  it.  Then  he  must  be  a 
man  of  good  character  if  he  is  going  into 
the  pure  bred  business.  I  have  found  it 
easier  to  raise  hogs  for  market  than  it  is 
for  the  purebred  trade. 

If  I  were  raising  hogs  for  market  only, 
it  would  just  be  fun  for  me.  Just  raise 
alfalfa,  or  some  other  good  legume  and 
put  their  corn  into  the  self-feeders,  and 
have  the  water  handy,  and  let  them  go 
to  it.  My  experience  is  that  the  hog  knows 
more  about  balancing  his  rations  than 
most  of  the  men  who  feed  them. 

Start  the’  Young  Pigs  Right 

In  raising  hogs  for  the  market  the 
proper  thing  is  to  raise  good  hogs  and 
take  care  of  them  while  they  are  young. 
Provide  them  with  alfalfa,  peas  of  some 
kind  or  clover  and  by  the  time  they  are 
three  months  old  you  can  feed  them 
through  the  self  feeder,  and  they  are.  not 
much  trouble  to  take  care  of.  Sometimes 
one  gets  the  cholera  in  his  herd,  but  he 
had  better  lose  them  once  in  a  while  than 
give  up  the  business.  I  had  a  man  say  to 
me  one  time  when  I  lost  almost  my  entire 
herd,  “Why  don’t  you  quit  the  business? 

I  have,  and  you  will  go  broke  if  you 
don’t.”  I  said  I  might,  but  I  would  be  a 
fool  to  give  up  the  very  business  that  has 
put  me  on  my  feet.  I  will  try  and  keep 
them  from  having  the  cholera  again. 
That  has  been  years  ago,  and  I  have  never 
had  a  case  of  cholera  in  my  herd  since 
that  time.  I  use  slacked  lime  every  few 
days — air  slacked  lime.  I  use  it  freely 
about  the  feeding  lots  and  sleeping 
quarters.  I  disinfect  every  few  days  with 
a  good  disinfectant,  and  run  the  hogs 
through  the  dipping  tank  as  often  as  I 
think  is  necessary. 

Cement  Wallow  an  Asset 

I  have  found  my  cement  wallow  a  good 
means  -of  keeping  vermin  off  them.  It  is 
about  fifteen  feet  square  and  a  foot  and 
a  half  deep,  sloping  at  each  end,  so  that 
the  hogs  can  walk  in  and  out.  Put  posts 
up  and  put  shelter  over  it  so  they  can  go 
in  there  and  lie  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
in  summer.  A  hog  will  not  perspire.  .1 
let  the  pigs  go  into  the  water  and  I  put  in 
a  good  disinfectant,  and  a  few  gallons  of 
crude  oil,  and  they  come  out  shining.. 

One  of  the  principal  things  in  raising 
hogs  is  to  be  a  good  feeder.  I  would  rather 
sell  an  ordinary  pig  to  a  good  feeder,  than 
I  would  to  sell  a  show  pig  to  a  poor  feeder. 
In  the  feeding  of  hogs,  things  are  chang¬ 
ing  from  what  they  used  to  be.  It  used 
to  be  a  continual  slop-pail  business.  I 
have  in  life  hauled  out  hundreds  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  middlings  and  bran  made  up 
into  slop,  but  I  have  now  got  to  the  place 
where  the  feeding  is  with  dry  feed,  and  it 
is  working  much  better.  The  hogs  can  do 
their  own  balancing  and  mixing  better 
than  anyone  can  for  them.  V  hen  they 
want  water  they  go  to  the  waterer  and 
get  it,  and  when  they  want  the  different 
kinds  of  feed,  they  go  to  the  self  feeder 
and  get  it.  Not  all  mixed  up  but  each  in 
a  separate  place. 

Self-Feeders — Labor-Savers 

I  have  entirely  discarded  the  slop  pail 
and  the  hogs  go  and  get  a  bite  of  this  and 
a  bite  of  that  and  are  not  gorged  on  any 
one  thing.  They  soon  learn  how.  I  have 
found  that  the  cheapest  way  to  husk 
what  corn  I  intend  the  hogs  to  eat  is  to 
let  the  hogs  husk  it  themselves  as  they 
desire.  Com  is  fine  for  fattening  hogs,  but 
it  makes  little  but  white  meat,  and  to 
make  the  red  lean  meat  so  much  desired 
( Continued  on  -page  28 J) 


HOME 

MADE 

BROODER 


Costs  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you 
plans  for  making  it,  together  with  aPutnam  Brood¬ 
er  Heater,  for  $4.75;  all  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder 
out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best  Brooder  you 
ever  used,  return  theHeater  in  30  days  and  getyour 
money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make  you  the  same 
offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he  does  not 
carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me  $4.75  and  I  will 
mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly. 
Illustrated  circular  sent  free  on  request. 

I.  PUTNAM 

Route  327-B 
ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


BABY  f  ) CHICKS 


Bellmore  Poultry  Farms 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs;  bred  from  2-5  year 
old  hens  only;  selected  after  severe  culling;  only 
vigorous  birds  free  from  disease  used  for  breeding. 
We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  plant.  It  always  pays 
to  buy  chicks  from  stock  which  you  have  seen. 
Strictly  a  breeding  plant,  not  a  hatchery. 

Bellmore  Poultry  Farms  Bellmore,  Long  Island 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

iOc  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  Black  Giants  are  the  most 
profitable  chickens  you  could  raise— and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  black  giants  you  can  buy.  America’s  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely  large  eggs. 
Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market  fowl.  We  sell 
chicks  and  eggs — by  buying  chicks  you  are  sure  of  100% 
chickens.  Prices;  25  chicks  $15.  50  chicks  $27. 

100  chicks  $50.  Send  for  booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay 
order  from  ad. 

G00DFL0X  POULTRY  FARMS  HATCHERY 
741  Neilson  Street  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

HARTW1CK  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Profit  makers  by  nature.  They  are  bred 
from  carefully  selected  fowls  and  all  hens 
are  mated  with  certified  roosters,  certified 
by  the  New  York  State  Cooperative  Certi¬ 
fication  Assoc.,  thereby  guaranteeing  a  rec¬ 
ognized  standard  of  perfection.  Write  for 
catalog  and  price  list.  References,  Hartwick 
National  Bank  and  Prof.  James  E.  Rice. 
Poultry  Dept.,  Cornell  X)  nlversity ,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  Inc., 
Dept.  D.  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  CHICKS 


BARRON  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Foundation  stock  from  Tom  Barron  of  England,  and  we 
have  used  males  from  winners  of  American  egg-laying 
contests  of  ’17-T8  and  ’18-T9.  Our  birds  won  at  the 
first  two  Annual  Production  Shows  at  N.  Y.  Agricultural 
College,  Ithaca,  1922  and  1923.  Write  for  mating  list 
and  prices. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  CORTLAND,  N.Y 

ALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Bred  for  business  from  un¬ 
restricted  farm  range  stock  which  insures  vitality. 
Hatches  every  week.  Prices  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


BREEDERS-CHICKS-EGGS 

W  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Catalog 
free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  665,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS  exclusively,  extra  fine.  Healthy  April 
chicks  $20  per  100,  May  $18,  June  $15.  25% 
books  your  order.  Safe  delivery.  Prepaid  parcel  post 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Males  for  breeders  Js 
each.  FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range,  pure  bred  stock.  White 
Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  ana 
R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  our  price  list  and 
circular  quick.  Ref.  First  National  Bank. 

Clinton  Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Box  D-52,  Lock  Haven,  Pa 


* 


CLASS  A  CHICKS  only.  Strong,  healthy. 
S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Brown 
Leghorns,  12c.  Shepherds  Anconas,  13c.  As¬ 
sorted,  10c.  No  money  down  with  order.  Post¬ 
paid.  100%  live  delivery.  Catalog  free. 

Bos  Hatchery.  R.  2A,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

A,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks  and  Leghorns 
Mammoth  Pekin  1  ..  . .  «  j—  -  ,  q 
Indian  Runner  J  DUCKLINGS 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R  33,  Phoenixvllle,  Pa. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells  why  the  BLAU 
LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earm. 
Write  today.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A.  Pittstown,  N.  .7. 


CHICKS,  S.C.W.LEGHORNS,WYCKOFF’S  BEST,  DIRECT 

—  *  _ .  _  j  , - j —  tree  range,  ngm 

JAMESTOWN,  PA. 


Also  other  matings.  Selected  breeders,  free  range,  right 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 


M.  '.  CAMPBELL, 


Sox  L 


100,000  QUAUTY  BABY  CHICKS 


purebred,  farm  range. 

_ _  _  Immediate  100%  hje 

delivery  east  of  the  Rockies.  Postpaid.  Hatching  egs  • 
Free  catalog.  CENTER  FARMS,  Sta.  10.  Davenport,  1^ 

I  AUrr  QTOftf  fine  Poultry.  Turkeys,  Geese,  Docks,  Guta- 

LAKuC.  eas  Bantams,  Collies,  Pigeons,  Chicks  S  * 

-  Telford,  Pennsylvania* 


Eggs,  low;  catalog. 


eas 

PKLNEEK  FARMS, 


i\mentau  iv-t***.^***^^,  inaivu  *7« 

baby  chicks 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Over  a  million  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  since  1917  without  a  dis¬ 
satisfied  customer.  Our  breeding 
flocks  are  carefully  culled  and  kept 
on  free  range,  insuring  big,  husky, 
vigorous  Chicks  that  are  easy  to 
raise.  “OHIO  CHICKS  ABE 
BETTER.”  Interesting  catalog  free. 

Wayne  Poultry  Farms  Wooster,  Ohio 

LOWER 

BABY  CHICKS  future 

tBred  Right.  Priced  Right.  $10  pei  100  and 
up.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  S.  C.  R  ds,  Black  Spanish,  Black 
Minor cas,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Free  Catalog. 
The  C.  M.  Lower  Hatchery,  Box  21,  Bryan,  Ohio 


Production  -  Bred  Chicks  -  Eggs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  of  our  (A.  A.  Matings)  and 
(Cornell  Certified  Matings)  are  the  combination  of 
the  best  blood  lines  in  the  U.  S.  Buy  quality  from 
breeders  of  free-range  stock.  Eight  weeks  old 
pullets  and  cockerels  for  May  1st  delivery.  Order 
now  and  avoid  rush.  Catalog  on  request.  Mem¬ 
ber  of  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Association. 

W.  W.  Hawley,  Jr.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Box  22 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Try  our  vigorous,  lively  chicks  from  Bred- 
to-lay  and  exhibition  hens.  They  will 
make  you  money  for  they  have  the  quality 
and  the  egg  laying  habit  bred  in  them.  A 
trial  will  convince  you.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Leghorns.  Big  illustrated  catalog 
free.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices 
right.  Prepaid.  Reference,  Commercial 
Bank. 

HOLGATg  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A, 


Holgate,  Ohi 


Husky 
livable 
chaps, 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circulars.  "All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 
CALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 

BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laj'ng,  farm  raised,  mature  stock. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  T’  hite  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Livedelivery  guaranteed. 
Parcels  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  S8  per  100 
Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


ooLErs 


BABY  CHICKS 


[* 

My  8  Pure  Breeds  at  popular  prices  are  sure 
profit-getters.  Credited  flocks.  Send  for 
catalogue  A.  A. 

DO  IT  NOW 

ELDEN  E.  COOLEY,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

9 . 


C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

e  World’s  Champion  Egg  Producers. -Big,  strong  chicks 

from  our  own  founda¬ 
tion  flock's  representing 
7  years  of  progi  essive 
breeding  for  heavy  egg 
production  and  fine, 
large, symmetrical  birds. 
Buy  Marion  Chicks 
and  win.  Circular  Free. 


naRWN  CHICKS 


The  Marion  Hatchery, 
R.  D.  6,  Box  7,  Marion,  O 


BABY  CHICKS 

THAT  LIVE  AND  GROW 


11c  and  up.  Shipped  postpaid  from  Ohio’s 
most  Southern  Hatchery.  Barred,  White  and 
Buff  Rocks;  R.  C.  andS.  C.  Reds:  White  Wy- 
I  andottes:  Anconas;  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 

horns.  From  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  free  range  stock, 
I  select  and  brad  by  specialist  breeders.  Circular  Free. 

The  Ohio  Hatohery,  Dept.  N,  Decatur,  Ohio 


300,000  Chicks,  Eggs,  Pullets 
and  Breeding  Stock 

t  Aristocrat  Strain  Barred  Rocks,  both  light 
and  dark  matings.  Sheppard  Strain  S.  C. 
Mottled  Anconas,  250-280  egg  strain.  Tom 
Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  heavy  layers. 
Write  for  catalog  giving  details  as  to  breed¬ 
ing.  Special  discount  on  early  ordered 
Chicks.  Can  fill  orders  promptly. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.2,  Box  B,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


RARV  rUirifQ  Hatched  by  the  bes’ 
D/VD  I  VillvlYj  system  of  incubation 
nl  ""  from  high-class  bred- 

to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  i8c  each;  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  15c  each  Broiler  chicks, 
isc  each.  Safe  delivery  guarante  1  by  prepa  <1 
parcel  post. 

nunda  poultry  farm,  nunda,  n.  y. 


Bred-To-Lay  CHICKS 

Ptrk’s  Barred  Rocks,  Fishel’s  White  Rocks,  Cook’s 
Buff  Orpington;,  BROILER  Chicks.  Write  for  circular. 

VALLEY  HATCHERY  MAUGANSV1LLE,  MD. 


FIREPROOF  HATCHING 
HOUSE 

Orin  Crooker 

George  h.  wright  who  operates 

a  small  farm  near  Delavan,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  designed  and  built  the  peculiar 
structure  shown  in  the  illustration  and 
which  he  uses  for  incubating  purposes. 
Previous  to  building  it  Mr.  Wright  lived 
in  constant  fear  that  some  time  one  of 
the  several  incubators,  which  he  operated 
each  spring  in  his  dwelling,  would  set 
fire  to  the  place.  He  figured  that  a  little 
building  such  as  he'  has  built  would 
relieve  him  of  this  worry  and  provide  a 
place  for  his  egg  machines  where  the 
temperature  would  vary  but  a  few 
degrees  the  entire  year  around.  In  both 
of  these  ways  the  incubating  cellar  h/is 
met  his  expectations.  The  little  structure 
measures  16  by  30  feet  and  is  set  four 
feet  in  the  ground.  Its  walls  are  air- 
spaced  and  the  “bow”  to  the  roof 
provides  an  air  chamber  overhead.  The 
entrance  opens  into  a  vestibule  through 


Concrete  is  not  only  Fireproof  it  is 
permanent 

which  a  short  flight  of  steps  descends  to  a 
door  at  the  bottom.  Outside  air  is  kept 
from  flooding  the  interior  chamber  in  this 
fashion.  With  no  other  heat  than  the 
lamps  of  his  incubator  machines  he 
manages  to  keep  the  temperature  from 
wide  variation  through  all  sorts  of  weather 
during  the  hatching  season. 

A  year  ago  one  of  his  incubators  took 
fire  and  burned  to  ashes  during  the 
night.  Fortunately,  the  other  machines 
were  not  injured  save  by  the  smoke. 
Mr.  Wright  lost  a  lot  of  eggs  and  had  to 
refinish  the  interior  of  the  hatching  house, 
but  he  affirms  that  this  was  a  long  way 
short  of  what  would  have  happened  if  his 
incubators  had  been  in  the  house.  Con¬ 
sequently,  he  feels  that  the  effort  and 
expense  represented  by  his  unique  struc¬ 
ture  have  been  justified. 


Care  For  the  Hatching  Egg 

THE  hatching  egg  should  have  more 
attention  than  it  gets.  Too  many  peo¬ 
ple  buy  hatching  eggs  with  the  idea  that 
the  deal  ends  there.  That  is  where  the 
trouble  really  begins.  We  sell  hatching 
eggs,  so  I  am  talking  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence.  I  sometimes  buy  hatching  eggs 
myself  and  if  I  get  a  poor  hatch  I  know 
it  is  just  as  liable  to  be  my  fault  as  the 
breeder  I  bought  from.  Most  breeders 
take  the  best  possible  care  of  their  eggs. 
They  are  gathered  several  times  a  day, 
handled  carefully  only  a  few  kept  to¬ 
gether  or  sometimes  only  one  layer  in  a 
tray.  When  we  pack  them  in  paper  and 
excelsior  in  baskets  to  ship  we  always 
advise  customers  to  let  them  rest  at  least 
twenty-four  hours.  I  prefer  thirty -six 
hours,  so  that  they  can  get  settled  after 
the  rough  handling  they  get  in  transpor¬ 
tation.  I  feel  sure  a  good  many  people 
do  not  do  that.  I  always  do  so  myself 
and  I  am  always  well  satisfied  if  I  get  a 
50  per  cent,  hatch  at  that.  I  have  had 
many  people  blame  me  for  poor  hatches 
when  the  larger  part  of  the  trouble  began 
from  the  time  the  eggs  were  in  their 
possession. 

Another  thing  I  do  not  approve  of,  is 
when  eggs  are  set  under  hens  almost 
always  an  egg  gets  broken  and  if  it  soils  the 
others,  many  people  wash  the  eggs.  This 
is  a  poor  plan,  as  it  makes  the  eggs  dry 
out  more  than  they  should.  Take  a  cloth 
and  wipe  the  eggs  off  carefully  and  the 
little  that  sticks  on  will  not  do  as  much 
( Continued  on  page  286) 


The  sure  road  to 
poultry  success 


two  weeks  old 


five  weeks  old 


GUIDE  chicks  safely  through 
the  critical  first  five  weeks — 
save  the  chicks  most  poultrymen 
lose — and  you’re  traveling  the 
sure  road  to  poultry  success. 

Life-Saver  Steam-Cooked  Chick 
Feed  actually  does  save  chicks’ 
lives.  It’s  a  natural  food — made 
from  a  combination  of  choice  cut 
oatmeal,  cracked  corn,  cracked 
Wheat,  cracked  kaffir-corn  and 
cracked  peas,  with  just  the  gran¬ 
ular  firmness  needed  to  develop 
baby  chicks’  digestive  systems. 

It’s  more  digestible,  too,  because 
it’s  steam-cooked  and  dried  by 
an  exclusive  H-O  process  that 
eliminates  entirely  fatal  bowel 
disorders.  It  does  not  become 
sour  or  musty. 

Chicks  fed  on  it  from  the  first 
48  hours  to  five  weeks  grow 
faster,  lay  quicker  and  are  ready 
for  market  sooner  Mail  the 
coupon  for  sample  and  literature. 

Manufactured  only  by 
Feed  Dept.  3 

THE  H-O  CEREAL  CO.,  INC. 
Buffalo  New  York 


STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED 


“ Saves  the  Lives  of  Baby  Chicfe 


99 


The  H-O  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SEND  ME  FREE  sample,  price  and  literature  on  your  Life-Saver  Steam- 
Cooked  Chick  Feed. 

Name . 


Address. 


3-3-24 


(a  roll 

Wards  RADIO  ROOFING 


WARDS  85^ 
Slate  Surfaced 

ROOFING 


Regular  85-pound 
standard  weight 

Don’t  confuse  this  full-weight  85- 
pound  roofing  with  cheaper,  lighter 
roofing  sold  at  the  same  price. 

Lay  it  over  old  roofs.  There  is 
enough  in  one  roll  to  cover  100 
square  feet — yet  a  roll  costs  only 
$1.85,  with  nails  and  cement. 

Fire  Underwriters  Approve  it 

Radio  Roofing  is  surfaced  with  red 
or  green  slate  that  beautifies  as 
well  as  protects  it.  Resists  fire. 
Not  affected  by  heat  and  cold. 


We  guarantee  it  for  15  years'r 
ild  1 


-It 


should  last  many  more. 

Send  for  Free  Sample 

Examine  it!  Cut  it  open!  Teat  it.  Judge  its 
remarkable  quality .  Write  for  free  Building 

Material  Catalogue. 

Order  the  roofing  you  need.  Catalogue  No. 
174-MOO.  State  color— red  or  green. 

Shipped  Prom  Price  Per  Roll  Order  Prom 
Chicago  $1.85  Chicago 

York,  Penna.  1.85  Chicago 

Southern  Illinois  1.85  Chicago 

New  Orleans  1.85  Chicago 

Kansas  City  2.00  Kansas  City 

St.  Paul  2.00  St.  Paul 

Portland,  Ore.  2.65  Portland 

Houston,  Texas  2.46  H.  Worth 

Oakland,  Calif.  2.65  Oakland 

Add  10c  for  extra  long  nails 
Shipping  weight  86  pounds  per  roll 


85  PER  ROLL 

Guaranteed  Established  1872—  _  _ 

SI  Montgomery  Ward  £ r  Co. 

’’  Chicago  KansaSCity  St.Paui  Portland. Ore.  Ft.Worth  Oakland  Gd 
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READ  THESE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  SI  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “  J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  ”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


T^VERY  week  the  Amebican  Agriculturist  reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must 
reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  previous  to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must 
accompany  your  order. 


TURKEYS 

TWO  PURE  BRED  Narragansett  hen  tur¬ 
keys,  June  hatched  healthy  birds.  ROY  E. 
HILTS,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Just 
a  few  of  those  large  ones  left.  F.  B.  GARNSEY, 
Clayton,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  Giant  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Hatched  first  part  of  May,  1923. 
Well  bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS 

REILY,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  GOBBLERS.  Healthy 
free  range  birds  $10  each.  H.  A.  HAIGHT, 
Barker,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS,  toms,  hens,  eggs,  Mammoth 
Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett,  White 
Holland  toms  and  hens.  Pairs  and  trios  not 
akin.  Highest  quality  at  lowest  prices.  You 
should  place  your  order  with  us  early  for  eggs. 
Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio. 

SWINE 

IMMUNED  DUROC  GILTS,  Sensation  and 
Scissors  blood,  bred  to  first  prize  boar,  $30  to 
$40.  2  drakes,  7  ducks,  white  muscovy,  $20. 

RALPH  WILSON,  Bloomville,  O. 

LARGE  PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES — 
Headed  by  Real  Type  10th;  all  ages;  both  sexes; 
highest  quality;  lowest  prices.  C.  A.  EL- 
DREDGE,  Marion,  N.  Y. 

HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS,  PIGS— Both 
sexes,  not  akin.  Service  boars.  Registered  free- 
J.  J.  RAILING,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

SALE,  trade,  registered  Airedales;  also  pups 

14  Airedale,  J4  Coonhound,  cheap.  Want  shot, 
guns,  22  colt.  LUTHER  FALKEY,  Phelps, 
N.  Y. 

FARMERS,  you  take  no  chances  when  you 
purchase  a  Maple  Island  w’orking  dog  or  pup. 
Every  dog  or  pup  guaranteed.  MAPLE  IS¬ 
LAND  FARMS,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

ANGORA — long-haired  kittens  of  purebred 
stock.  Maine  grown  pets,  male  or  female. 
ORRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast,  Maine. 

THOROUGHBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES, 
all  ages.  Males,  spayed  females.  ARCADIA 
FARMS,  Bally,  Pa. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  strong, 
healthy  and  sturdy  pups,  with  just  a  little  kind¬ 
ness  and  patience  will  soon  develop  into  a  grand 
farm  dog.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

FOR  SALE— Candeo  Incubator,  double  regu¬ 
lated,  everything  complete,  including  new  ven¬ 
tilation  regulator,  8,400  eggs  capacity.  Has 
given  excellent  hatches.  Will  sell  at  real  bar¬ 
gain,  if  taken  at  once.  L  H.  ROBINSON, 
Castile,  New  York,  Genesee  Valley  Poultry 
Farm. 

HONEY 

HONEY.  5  lbs.  Clover  $1.10.  10  lbs.  $2. 

Buckwheat  $1,  and  $1.75.  Postpaid  first  three 
zones.  60  lbs.  here  Clover  $7.50,  Buckwheat  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

TRY  BAKER’S  WHITE  HONEY,  5  lbs., 

$1 ;  10,  $1.75;  60,  $7.50.  Buckwheat  85c — $1.50 
— $6.  Transportation  Extra.  C.  S.  BAKER, 
La  Fayette,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  CLOVER  HONEY— 5  lbs.,  $1.10; 
Buckwheat  90c.  Postpaid.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  SAMUEL  N1LEWSKI,  Amsbry,  Pa. 

HELP  WANTED 

FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— Men  to 
train  for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads 
nearest  their  homes — everywhere;  good  wages, 
promotion  to  engineer  or  conductor  (which 
position?).  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION,  Desk 
W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17  to 
65,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions 
$117 — $250,  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR. 
OZMENT,  258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for 

household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  time. 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meridan,  Conn. 

1  AGENTS  WANTED 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


FOR  SALE — Jersey  Black  Giant  hatching 
eggs  $1.75  per  fifteen,  ten  dollars  per  hundred. 
E.  D.  PREY,  Ellendale,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Heavy  yielding  New  Vitor  Seed 
Oats,  recleaned  and  graded,  $1  per  bu.  Send 
check  or  money  order.  WARD  LAWRENCE, 
North  Bangor,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  EGGS,  from 
prize  winning  stock,  $3  for  15  or  $15  per  hun¬ 
dred.  SILAS  DILEY,  Canal  Winchester,  O. 

“ULTRA  QUALITY-’  CHICKS— Anconas, 
White  Wyandottes,  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Black  Minorcas.  16th  year.  Specialty 
breeder.  Attractive  prices  on  the  best  coal, 
lamp  Brooders,  'Incubators  and  Feeds.  Cir¬ 
culars.  OWNLAND  FARMS,  Hammond,  N.Y. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES, 
White  Indian  Runner  ducks.  Bourbon  Red 
Turkeys,  eggs  reasonable.  MRS.  ALICE 
TRAMMELL,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES;  Mammoth 
Bronze  turkeys;  Mammoth  Pekin  ducks; 
Pearl  guineas;  stock  eggs.  LAURA  DECKER, 
Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS,  trap- 
nested  stock,  breeding  pens  headed  by  269  egg 
males,  hatching  eggs,  15,  $2;  100,$10.j  NORTON 
INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

FINE  QUALITY  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cocks, 
cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  $3  each.  $2.50  in 
lots  of  3  or  more;  large,  heavy  laying  Wyckoff 
stock  selected  by  Cornell  method.  CLARE 
WILKES,  Cato,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
15,  $1.25;  50,  $3.25;  postpaid.  MAPLEWOOD 
FARM,  Navarre,  O.  _ 

LARGE,  healthy,  vigorous,  good  colored 
Buff  Rock  cockerels  $5  each.  Eggs  (select  pen) 
$2  fifteen.  M.  E.  CHURCH,  Waterford,  Conn. 

PURE  BRED  “Ringlet”  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  E.  B.  Thompson  strain  cockerels  and 
pullets  for  sale.  GEORGE  DELBRIDGE, 
Maynard,  O. _ _ 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Standard  bred 
from  200-300  egg  strains,  both  from  American 
and  Canada.  Hatching  eggs  at  reasonable 
prices.  All  eggs  that  are  not  fertile  I  will  replace 
free.  Safe  arrival  anywhere.  Circular  free. 
BEN  F.  COLEMAN,  Sodus,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE— Toulouse  and  African  geese. 
Also  baby  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
WORLEYS  POULTRY  FARM,  Mercer,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  hatching  eggs — From 
range  raised  stock  that  I  guarantee  to  produce 
great  layers,  15,  $1.50;  100,  $8.  Money  back 
guarantee.  KIFF,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  Light  Brahma  hatching  eggs, 
$3  per  15;  also  May  hatched  cockerels  $4  each. 
JOHN  T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. _ 

MIXED  CHICKS  GROW  BIG,  husky  layers, 
broilers.  11  cents  each  per  500.  Twenty-five, 
$3.75;  fifty,  $7.50.  Catalogue.  THOMAS 
DOUGHERTY,  Tyrone.  Pa. _ 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS,  LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 
Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpington. 
REAL  STOCK.  Safe  delivery.  Guaranteed. 
VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Maugansville,  Md. 

BRONZE’  TURKEYS.  ¥  TOULOUSE 
GEESE.  BOOKING  EGG  ORDERS.  $6.00 
per  dozen.  Breeders  for  sale.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Penn. _ 

“HORNING’S  BOURBON  REDS”— 142 
egg  record  flock.  Hatching  eggs.  20  fine  toms. 
Book  orders  soon.  FLORA  HORNING,  Owego, 
N.  Y. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Strong 
vigorous,  true  to  breed.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks, 
White  (Wyandottes,  etc.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  1,200  miles.  Catalog  free.  W.  F.  HILL- 
POT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. _ 

BABY  CHICKS— From  Free  Range  Heavy 
Producing,  High  Class  Stock.  Leading  Varieties. 
LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa., 
Box  V. _ 

BABY  CHICKS,  of  high  quality  farm  bred 
stock.  Make  best  layers  and  have  strong 
vitality.  Write  me  for  prices.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns.  Ask 
for  catalogue.  Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm. 
L.  H.  ROBINSON,  Box  12,  Castile,  New  York. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $6.00  per  hundred  $3.50  per  50,  $1.25  per 
15,  delivered,  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs,  $1.50 
per  11,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — Gi’andsons  of  FI  or  ham  Laddie, 
from  May  Rose  cows.  Accredited  herd.  Six 
months  oldr$60;  four  months  old  $40.  EDGAR 
PAYNE.  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. _ 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER 
CALF,  exceptionally  well  bred,  fine  individual 
$30  with  papers,  bargain.  ELITE  STOCK 
FARM,  Munnsville,  N,  Y. _ 

JUST  ONE  MORE  yearling  registered  Jersey 
heifer  to  offer.  75c7,  same  blood  as  one  selected 
by  Geneva  Ex.  Station  for  their  herd.  World's 
record  breeding.  Federal  tested.  S.  B.  HUNT, 
Hunt,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS.  Men’s  Shirts.  Easy  to  sell.  Big 
demand  everywhere.  Make  $15.00  daily. 
Undersell  stores.  Complete  line.  Exclusive 
patterns.  Free  Samples.  CHICAGO  SHIRT 
MANUFACTURERS,  229  W.  Van  Buren, 
Factory  222,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 

FERTILIZER  AND  SEED  GERMINA¬ 
TION:  For  better  seed  germination  and  im¬ 
proved  value  from  fertilizers,  we  suggest  that 
you  inoculate  all  seeds  and  seedlings  roots  with 
Keefe’s  Inoculated  Flour.  (Vitamite)  10  cents 
an  acre  for  corn;  other  crops  low  priced.  Two 
sizes;  $2.50  and  $5,  delivered.  JOHN  R. 
KEEFE,  Burchard  Av.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Red  Raspberry  and  Blackberry 
plants.  Grapevines  at  reduced  prices.  E.  A. 
MILLER,  Brookville,  Route  3,  Pa. 

POTATOES — Russetts,  from  disease  free 
fields,  $2.75  per  150  lbs.  10%  holds  order  until 
wanted.  B.  M.  HARTMAN,  Cherry  Tree, 
Pa.,  R.  D.  2. 

POTATOES — Cobbler,  Longfellow,  Moun¬ 
tain,  Hustler,  Six  Weeks,  Triumph,  Others. 
CHARLES  FORD,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 

DIBBLE’S  tested  Farm  Seeds  are  highest 
grade  obtainable.  Write  us  for  our  seed  catalog 
and  10  samples.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE, 
Honeoye  Falls,  New  York,  Box  A. 

MOWING  AWAY  HAY  is  hardest  haying 
job.  Do  you  know  how  the  Callahan  Hay 
Guide  works?  It’s  wonderful.  Write  for  free 
pamphlet  and  prices.  CALLAHAN  DISTRIB¬ 
UTOR  CO.,  271  Courtland  Street,  Wellsboro, 
Pa. 

CERTIFIED  CORNELL  11’  SEED  CORN. 
First  prize  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Official  yield 
Oct.  20 — 69  bushels  per  acre.  Germination  96  %. 
Fancy  select  ears  $5  per  70  lbs.  Shelled  corn 
$3.50  per  56  lbs.  J.  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 

29,000,000  FROST-PROOF  Cabbage  plants, 
Tomato,  Pepper  and  Potato  plants.  Leading 
varieties  labeled,  postpaid,  200,  75c;  500,  $1.50; 
1,000,  $2.50.  Express  1,000,  $2.00;  5,000,  $8.00. 
Order  today,  satisfaction  guaranteed  of  money 
refunded.  OMEGA  PLANT  COMPANY, 
Omega,  Ga. _ 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS.  Washington  1  yr. 
old  roots,  $1.50  per  100,  $10  per  1,000.  Rhubarb 
$1  per  dozen,  $5  per  100.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE, 
Bristol,  Pa. _ 

QUAKER  HILL  FARM  SEEDS.  Domel- 
lian  Oats,  Alpha  Barley,  Cornell  11  Corn, 
Russet  Potatoes,  etc.  All  certified.  Write  for 
records  and  prices.  K.  C.  LIVERMORE, 
Box  A.  Honeoye  Falls,  N,  Y. _ 

BULBS  create  beauty.  Dahlias — Gladioli — 
Best  popular  and  Exhibition  Varieties.  Cata¬ 
logue  on  request.  A.  D.  FIELD,  Eatontown, 
N.  J. _ 

WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS,  delicious, 
healthful,  productive.  One  hundred  plants,  one 
dollar  postpaid.  Circular  free.  Tell  your 
neighbors.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon, 
N.  Y. _ 

SEED  POTATOES,  Gold  Coin  Mountains, 
Rurals,  Hebrons,  Six  Weeks  and  others,  three 
First  State  Fair.  ROY  HASTINGS,  Malone, 
N,  Y. _ 

PEDIGREED  POTATOES.  Certified 
Rurals,  Russets  and  Irish  Cobblers,  yields  300 
to  562  bushels  per  acre  for  eleven  years.  First 
prize  and  sweepstakes  at  Cornell,  State  Potato 
Show,  both  Feb.,  ’23  and  ’24.  GARDNER 
FARMS,  Box  112,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


BEANS  FOR  SEED,  free  from  disease.  Wells 
Red  Kidney  and  Robust  Pea,  grown  from  stock 
inspected  and  passed  by  State  College.  Also 
Gold  Coin  seed  potatoes.  H.  D.  HUMPHREY, 
Ira,  N.  Y. _ 

STRAWBERRIES,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries.  Leading  varieties  including  Everbearers. 
Low  prices.  Send  for  list.  All  plants  guaran- 
teed.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY-RASPBERRY  PLANTS* 
Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  list.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  bargain  prices.  F.  G.  MANGUS, 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


INCREASE  YOUR  YIELDS.  Buy  seeds  of 
proven  ability.  Passed  inspection  by  Seed-Im¬ 
provement  Association,  Cornellian  Oats,  100% 
germination.  No  noxious  weeds.  Russet  seed 
potatoes,  number  nine  seed  potatoes.  Special 
prices  on  quantity.  DEANE  A.  KEYES, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  True  Danish  Ballhead  cabbage 
seed.  Imported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark 
$2  per  lb.  Postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Route 
3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  FOR  SALE — Several  cars  first 
and  second  cutting.  Immediate  shipment. 
Inspection  allowed.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route 
4,  Syracuse,  New  York. _ 

SWEET  CLOVER,  Alfalfa,  Soybeans,  etc., 
priced  right.  Inoculating  Bacteria,  for  bushe, 
any  legume,  60c  postpaid.  E.  E.  BASIL,  Latty, 
Ohio, _ 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Rural 
New  Yorker  and  Heavyweight,  hill  selected,  high 
yielding  strain,  yielding  300  bu.  per  acre  in  1923. 
Both  these  varieties  are  proving  superior  to 
others  in  variety  tests.  R.  APPLETON  & 
SONS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. _ 

N.  Y.  SEED  POTATO  ASSOCIATION, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  send  you  description  and 
prices  of  ten  standard  varieties  of  certified 
seed  potatoes. _ _ 

WASHINGTON,  MARY  MARTHA  Aspara¬ 
gus.  Roots,  Seed,  Prolific.  Early.  Rust  resistant. 
Send  for  circular  list.  SAMUEL  BURNLEY, 
Seekonk,  Mass. 


REAL  ESTATE 


246  ACRE  Steuben  County  farm,  mile  to 
school;  macadam  road;  3  j4  miles  to  prosperous 
town;  2  milk  shipping  stations;  12  miles  citv 
of  Corning;  40  acres  fall  plowing;  22, 000 
Virgin  timber;  20  head  pureblood  and  grade 
Holsteins;  4  horses;  1  flock  sheep;  chickens;  new 
tools;  3  new  barns;  dairy  barn,  James  Wav 
equipped;  running  water.  Owner  will  sell  for 
$60  per  acre,  $2,000.  CHAS.  B.  PHILLIPS 
Addison,  N.  Y.  | 

FOR  SALE — Fine  farm  near  Dunellen,  N.  J., 
State  road.  Highest  price  for  crops.  Box  324’ 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — 92  acre  farm,  6  room  house, 
34'  x  60'  barn  with  basement,  shop,  about  80 
fruit  trees,  over  50  acres  tillable,  1 M  miles  to 
county  and  State  road  connecting  Buffalo  and 
Olean,  running  water.  A.  T.  BUMP,  owner, 
Delevan,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  Exchange.  112  acre  farm, 
fertile  soil,  good  markets,  lasting  water,  near 
trolley.  ARTHUR-W.  PHILLIPS,  Creamery, 
Pa. 

FOR  SALE.  Farm  for  poultry  or  truck,  32 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  52  miles  from  New 
York.  W.  ROSTRON,  161  Lamberton  St., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  FARMS.  R^l 

bargains  in  Real  Estate  of  all  description,  send 
for  Farm  Catalog.  E.  R.  HUMMER,  Broker, 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  R.  No.  1. 


PRINTING 


BUSINESS  STATIONERY  for  farmers,  dai¬ 
rymen,  poultrymen.  Rock  bottom  prices.  Free 
cut  service.  Samples  free.  NATIONAL  PRINT¬ 
ING  CO.,  Dept.  24-393  Main  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PLAYS — Jonesville  Sewing  Circle,  Jonesville 
Experience  Meeting,  Jonesville  Grange  Initia¬ 
tion,  Jonesville  Assessors,  Spriggins’  “Quiet” 
Afternoon;  Tiddville  and  the  Radio;  each  one 
act;  25c  copy.  Sackett’s  Corner  Folks  and  “In 
Old  New  England;”  four  acts,  35c.  Humorous 
Recitations,  35c.  HARRY  DOTY,  Chatham, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Sharpies  milking  machine,  single 
units  preferred,  must  be  in  good  condition.  Box 
323,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  •» 

MILKER  UNITS  (NEW)  fit  Hinman, 
Visible,  Victory  outfits.  For  quick  sale  $25.00 
each.  HAYSSEN,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL-ORDNANCE,  14-28  H.  P. 
Tractor  (demonstrator),  and  1  “Case"  “Enicar” 
2  Bottom  14"  Engine  Plow  (never  used) .  Both 
for  $500.00,  HAYSSEN,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CENTAUR,  ONE-MAN  Garden  Tractor, 
with  Sulky  Plow  and  Riding  Cultivator  (New) 
at  factory  price.  HAYSSEN,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y. 


CHEMICAL  INDOOR  CLOSET  OUTFITS, 
COMPLETE.  Regular  $12.50  while  they  last, 
ONLY  $6.50,  Guaranteed,  IDEAL  CLOSET 
CO.,  Box.  I.  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FEATHERS  WANTED— Picked  from  two 
year  old  roosters,  8c  per  doz.  Full  feathered 
neck  skins  50c.  Write  R.  R.  CROSS,  Haskell, 
N.  J. 


SAVE  MONEY.  Factory  to  Farm  prices  on 
LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  BORDEAUX 
MIXTURE,  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  15c. 
Blue  Vitriol  450  lbs.,  7 Kc.  Freight  prepaid. 
Write  for  Circular.  HOWARD  BROTHERS, 
South  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE.  Ohio  hay  baler  17  x  22  inch  in 
good  running  order.  Box  211,  Creston,  O. 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  for  1924  crop 
pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  standard  No.  1 
quality,  shipped  in  new  cans  and  crates,  $2.25 
per  gallon.  Cash  with  order.  Bank  reference 
furnished.  Jericho  Farm,  PARKS  AND  PARKS, 
proprietors,  Jericho,  Vt. 

BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  25c 
per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Int.r- 
laken,  N.  Y. 

FREE  BOOK — Prophet  Elijah  coming  before 
Jesus.  Convincing  Bible  evidence.  MEGIGGO 
MISSION,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery- 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A.  Gardiner,  Mass. 


RUMMAGE  SALES  make  $50,00  daily. 
We  start  vou.  Representatives  wanted  every; 
where.  “WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
Dept.  120,  609  Division  Street,  Chicago. 


FULL  BARREL  LOTS  DISHES,  slightly 
damaged  Crockery,  shipped  any  address  direct, 
from  pottery,  Ohio,  for  $6.00.  Lots  are  wen 
assorted  and  still  serviceable.  Plates,  platters, 
cups  and  saucers,  bowls,  pitchers,  bakers,  mugs, 
nappies,  etc.,  a  little  of  each-  Send  cash  wit ,11 
order.  Write  us,  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 
Maine. 
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Puts  2  H-P  Engine  on 
Your  Place  For  Only  $14H 


Ed.  H.  Witte,  Famous  Engine  Manufac¬ 
turer,  Makes  Startling  Offer  on  Witte 
Throttling -Governor  Magneto- 
Equipped  Engine 


Farmers,  now  more  than  ever,  appre¬ 
ciate  the  need  of  power  on  the  farm  and 
know  they  can  make  $500  to  $1,000  addi¬ 
tional  profit  a  year  with  an  all-purpose 
engine. 

Ed.  H.  Witte,  nationally-known  engine 
manufacturer,  has  announced  a  2-horse 
power  engine  which  burns  either  kerosene, 
gasoline,  distillate  or  gas  with  a  special 
throttling  governor.  It  delivers  full  power 
on  kerosene,  gasoline,  distillate  or  gas. 


This  new  WITTE  ENGINE  has  revolu¬ 
tionized  power  on  the  farm  as  it  handles 
practically  every  job  with  ease  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  hired  help.  Easily 
moved  from  one  job  to  another,  it  is 
trouble-proof  and  so  simple  that  a  boy 
can  operate  it. 

To  introduce  this  wonderful  new  engine 
to  a  million  new  users  Mr.  Witte  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  put  it  on  any  place  for  a  90-day 
guaranteed  test.  Since  it  costs  only 
$14.24  to  take  advantage  of  this  sensa¬ 
tional  offer  and  nearly  a  year  to  pay  the 
low  balance,  Mr.  Witte  confidently 
expects  every  progressive  power-user  to 
be  soon  using  a  WITTE.  Every  reader 
of  this  paper  who  is  interested  in  making 
bigger  profits  and  doing  all  jobs  by  engine 
power  should  write  today  to  Mr.  E.  H. 
Witte,  1805  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  or  1805  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  for  full  details  of  this  remarkable 
offer.  You  are  under  no  obligations  by 
writing. 


/•As  Low  as  $10<s 

Bay  your  saw  direct  from  the  factory  at  lowest  fac* 
tory  prices.  Every  saw  guaranteed  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory  or  your  money  back.  You  can  get  a  thor- 
ousrnly  well  made,  dependable,  absolutely  guaranteed 


Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 


Saw 


for  li s  little  as  $10,  that  will  saw  firewood,  lumber, 
latb  and  pOBts.  Kipping  table  can  be  attached, 
lowest  priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles  arid 
si2es  up  to  big  contractors  saws-all  at  money-saving 
prices.  H  &  Z  saws  are  designed  and  made  by  saw 
experts  of  best  tested 
materials, every  one  guar¬ 
anteed  1  year.  Guarantee 
backed  by  $10,000  bond 
in  bank.  Write  today 
for  free  catalog  with 
illustrations ,  descrip¬ 
tions  and  prices .  Full 
of  surprising  low 
priced  bargains  for  the 
farm. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  44  Belleville,  Pa. 


Made 
in  4 
sizes 


more  economically 


r/  and  sells  at  lowest 

#  price.  So  you  can't 


Si - . - - 

eat  it  anywhere. 

That’s  what  a  Hundred 
Thousand  users  say. 

Down,  Balance  On  Easiest  Terms 

and  you  get  90  days  to  try  it.  If  it  meet  all  claims. 
It’s  yours.  If  it  fails,  it’s  mine.  Besides  lowest 
prices  aud  easiest  terms,  I  give  customers  alumin¬ 
um  milk  pail  filled  with  aluminum  as  shown  in  pict* 
ure.  That’s  special  advertising  offer.  Write  to  day 
for  Special  Bargain  Circulars. 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
34^  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


make  money 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with“Hercules" 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms — $10  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


rite  Quick  f  o  r  Agent’s  Offer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  my  new  special  agent’s  offer* 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — fr«*e* 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

29th  St.  Centerville,  lows 


30  Bays’  Free  Trial 

,  Select  from 44 Styles, colors 
and  sizes,  famous  Ranger  bicycles.  De» 
nvered  free  on  approval,  express  prepaid, 
at  Factory  Prices.  Bicycles  $21.50,  up. 

If  desired.  Parents 
’«lamUUia  advance lstdeposit. 
ooys  earn  small  payments.  Pay  as  you  ride. 

Wheels,  equipment  half  usual 
■  UTCd  price3.  SEND  NO  MONEY— 
“  Write  for  marvelous  prices  and  terms. 


CYCLE  COMPANY  w 

3JEP&  CHICAlGO  today 


Rural  Taxes  and  the  School  Bill 

{Continued,  from,  page  270) 

Town  of:  NORWAY. 

Assessed  valuation:  $340,986. 
rlrue  valuation:  $568,310. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools  now 
closed:  8. 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  76yo- 
Public  money  under  Rural  School  Bill:  $5,746. 
Public  money  under  present  system:  $4,555. 
In  addition  State  will  pay  25%  of  new  build¬ 
ings,  repair  and  equipment. 


Town  of:  RUSSIA. 

Assessed  valuation:  $642,122. 

True  valuation:  $1,211,550. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools  now 
closed:  12. 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid,  by  State:  66'70- 
Public  money  under  Rural  School  Bill:  $7,875. 
Public  money  under  present  system:  $5,369. 
In  addition  State  will  pay  20%  of  new  build¬ 
ings,  repair  and  equipment. 


Town  of:  WINFIELD. 

Assessed  valuation:  $1,110,367. 

True  valuation:  $1,387,958. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools  now 
closed:  16.  . 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  71%. 
Public  money  under  Rural  School  Bill: 
$17,875.50. 

Public  money  under  present  system: 
$10,038.13. 

In  addition  State  will  pay  25%  of  new  build¬ 
ings,  repair  and  equipment. 


Town  of:  DANUBE. 

Assessed  valuation:  $913,249. 

True  valuation:  $1,383,696. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools  now 
closed:  9.  _ 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  48%. 
Public  money  under  Rural  School  Bill:  $5,184. 
Public  money  under  present  system:  $3,833. 
In  addition  State  will  pay  15%  of  new  build¬ 
ings,  repair  and  equipment. 


Town  of:  MANHEIM. 

Assessed  valuation:  $2,957,252. 

True  valuation:  $5,376,824. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools  now 
closed:  30. 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  40%. 
Public  money  under  Rural  School  Bill:  $24,097. 
Public  money  under  present  system:  $14,- 
882.61. 

In  addition  State  will  pay  15%  of  new  build¬ 
ings,  repair  and  equipment. 


Town  of:  COLUMBIA. 

Assessed  valuation:  $704,799. 

True  valuation:  $978,888. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools  now 
closed:  11.  . 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  70%. 
Public  money  under  Rural  School  Bill: 
$7,307.30. 

Public  money  under  present  system:  $4,863. 
In  addition  State  will  pay  25%  of  new  build¬ 
ings,  repair  and  equipment. 


WARREN  COUNTY 

Town  of:  BOLTON. 

Assessed  valuation:  $1,041,177. 

True  valuation:  $2,169,118. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools  now 
closed:  14. 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  48%%. 
Public  money  under  Rural  School  Bill: 
$8,620.22. 

Public  money  under  present  system:  $7 ,779.79. 
In  addition  State  will  pay  15%  of  new  build¬ 
ings,  repairs  and  equipment. 

Town  of:  HAGUE. 

Assessed  valuation:  $382,503. 

True  valuation:  $956,257. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools  now 
closed :  7. 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  54 1  %. 
Public  money  under  Rural  School  Bill: 

$5,431.50. 

Public  money  under  present  system:  $3,353. 

Town  of:  HORICON. 

Assessed  valuation:  $258,440. 

True  valuation:  $574,311. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools  now 
closed:  11. 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  82  I7%. 
Public  money  under  Rural  School  Bill: 

$11,656.23. 

Public  money  under  present  system:  $5,- 
787.90. 

In  addition  State  will  pay  30%  of  new  build¬ 
ings,  repairs  and  equipment. 


Town  of:  CHESTER. 

Assessed  valuation:  $496,736. 

True  valuation:  $1,241,840. 

Number  of  teachers  including  schools  now 
closed:  21. 

Part  of  current  expenses  paid  by  State:  80%. 
Public  money  under  Rural  School  Bill: 
$18,695.72. 

Public  money  under  present  system:  $13,- 
015.98. 

In  addition  State  will  pay  25%  of  new  build¬ 
ings,  repairs  and  equipment. 


Aaron  Sapiro,  known  all  over  America 
for  his  work  with  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions,  has  been  secured  to  speak  on 
American  Agriculturist  farm  radio 
program  from  WEAF  station.  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Sapiro  will  give  a  series  of 
three  talks  as  follows: 

March  18,  7 :15:  The  A-B-C  of  Market¬ 
ing  Farm  Products  Through  Cooperation, 

March  19,  6:45:  What  Farmers’  Coop¬ 
eration  in  the  Sale  of  Farm  Products 
Means  to  the  Consumer. 

March  20,  6:45:  Self-Help  by  Coopera¬ 
tive  Marketing  is  the  Only  Cure  for  the 
Farm  Problem. 

Make  arrangements  to  listen  in. 


“  Because  I  get  lots 
more  for  my  money” 

“BULL”  Durham  tobacco  gives 
you  more  flavor,  more  enjoy¬ 
ment,  more  tobacco  taste,  more 
quality — and  much  more  for  your 
money— 

2  bags  for  15c 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets,  consisting  of 
a  4-4  . ‘4  or  s' iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  ig" 
roil  rim  enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon 
action  wash  down  Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low 
down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge  seat.  Faucets  marked  hot 
and  cold.  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  10 


Owntour  Own  Hohner 

Do  they  wait  for  the  men  to  make  the 
music?  Never  again!  Watch  those  rose¬ 
bud  lips  luring  the  heart  throbs  from 
the  sentimental  Hohner! 


MORRIS  &  KLENERT  CO.,  Inc. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


Accommodations  for  Tourists 


SWEET-SIXTEEN 

HARMONY 

Hohnersfor  girls  is  the  latest  fad.  You 
can  learn  to  play  beautiful  music  in  an 


Make  money  furnishing  rooms  or  meal-accommoda¬ 
tions  to  tourists.  Hundreds  of  well  located  farm, 
town  and  city  homes  are  doing  a  very  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  line.  Our  organization  furnishes  signs 
and  lists  such  places;  also  Lake,  Mountain  and  Sum¬ 
mer  boarding  houses  and  garages;  which  puts  you 
in  touch  with  the  tourist  direct,  and  recommends  all 
places  listed  in  our  directory.  Write  for  information 
at  once  as  the  listings  will  close  soon. 


hour  on  this  monarch  of  mouth  organs. 
Get  one  for  yourself.  Ask  the  dealer 
for  the  Hohner  Free  Instruction  Book; 
if  he  is  out  of  them,  write  “M.  Hohner, 
New  York”  for  a  copy.  Hohner  Har¬ 
monicas  are  sold  everywhere — 50c  up. 


TOURISTS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 
143  Cutler  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ^ 

•  References— Chamber  of  Commerce. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Field  hardened,  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  home-grown 
plants,  and  will  head  four  weeks  earlier.  Early  Jersey 
and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Succes¬ 
sion,  Flat  Dutch.  Prices:  200  for  $1.00;  500  for  $1.75; 
1000  for  $3.00.  Postpaid.  By  Express;  $2.00  per  1000 
any  quantity.  Other  Plants  in  season,  write  for  price  list. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY 

ALBANY.  GA. 


[  ryn  i 


SL'ltUl 


ARMONICAS 


Guaranteed  Ten  Years 

Ladies'  wrist  watch, small  thin  model. 


BELL,  PERFUME  COMPANY. 
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The  Broad  Highway-sy 


Jeffery  Farnol 


BEING  come  to  the  brook  I  found  the  bringing  bucket,  sure  enough,  but  no 
Charmian.  I  was  looking  about  wonderinglv,  when  I  espied  her  kneeling  beside 
the  stream. 

The  water  ran  deep  and  very  still,  just  here,  overhung  by  ash  and  alder  and  willow, 
whose  slender,  curving  branches  formed  a  leafy  bower  wherein  she  knelt  to  regard 
herself  in  the  placid  water.  For  a  long  moment  she  remained  thus,  studying  her 
reflection  intently  in  this  crystal  mirror.  Then  she  put  up  her  hands  and  began  to 
rearrange  her  hair  with  swift,  dexterous  fingers,  apostrophizing  her  water  image  the 
while,  in  this  wise: 

“My  dear,  you  are  growing  positively  apple-cheeked — I  vow  you  are!  your 
enemies  might  almost  call  you — strapping — alack!  And  then  your  complexion,  my 
dear,  your  adorable  complexion!”  she  went  on,  with  a  rueful  shake  of  her  head,  “you 
are  as  brown  as  a  gipsy — not  that  you  need  go  breaking  your  heart  over  it — for, 
between  you  and  me,  my  dear,  I  think  it  rather  improves  you;  the  pity  of  it  is  that 
you  have  no  one  to  appreciate  you  properly.  Your  hermit,  bless  you!  can  see,  or 
think,  of  nothing  that  exists  out  of  a  book.  Indeed,  I  could  shed  tears  for  you  if  it 
would  not  make  your  eyelids  swell  and  your  classic  nose  turn  red.” 


Here  she  sighed  again,  and,  taking  a 
tendril  of  hair  between  her  fingers,  trans¬ 
formed  it,  very  cleverly,  into  a  small 
curl. 

“Yes,  your  tan  certainly  becomes  you, 
my  dear,”  she  went  on,  nodding  to  her 
reflection;  “not  that  he  will  ever  notice — 
dear  heart,  no!  were  you  suddenly  to  turn 
as  black  as  a  Hottentot — before  his  very 
eyes- — he  would  go  on  serenely  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  talk  to  you  of  Epictetus — 
heigho!”  Sighing  thus,  she  broke  off  a 
spray  of  leaves  and  proceeded  to  twine 
them  in  among  the  lustrous  coils  of  her 
hair,  bending  over  her  reflection  mean¬ 
while,  and  turning  her  head  this  way  and 
that,  to  note  the  effect. 

“Yes,”  said  she  at  last,  nodding  at  her 
image  with  a  satisfied  air,  “that  touch  of 
green  sets  off  your  gipsy  complexion 
admirably,  my  dear.  But  our  philosopher 
will  just  glance  at  you  with  his  slow, 
grave  smile,  and  tell  you,  in  his  solemn, 
affable  way — that  it  is  a  very  fine 
morning.” 

HERE  (somewhat  late  in  the  day,  per¬ 
haps)  perceiving  that  I  was  playing 
eavesdropper,  I  moved  cautiously  away, 
and  taking  up  the  pail,  returned  to  the 
cottage.  I  now  filled  the  kettle  and  set 
it  upon  the  fire,  and  proceeded  to  spread 
the  cloth  (a  luxurious  institution  of  Char- 
mian’s)  and  to  lay  out  the  breakfast 
things.  In  the  midst  of  which,  however, 
chancing  to  fall  into  a  reverie,  I  became 
oblivious  of  all  things  till  roused  by  a 
step  behind  me,  and,  turning,  beheld 
Charmian  standing  with  the  glory  of  the 
sun  about  her — like  the  Spirit  of  Summer 
herself,  broad  of  hip  and  shoulder,  yet 
slender,  and  long  of  limb,  all  warmth  and 
life — perfect  with  vigorous  youth  from 
the  leaves  that  crowned  her  beauty  to  the 
foot  that  showed  beneath  her  gown. 

And,  as  I  gazed  upon  her,  silent  and 
wondering,  lo!  though  her  mouth  was 
solemn  yet  there  was  laughter  in  her  eyes 
as  she  spoke. 

“Well,  sir— have  you  no  greeting  for 
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me: 

“It — is  a— very  fine  morning!”  said  I. 
And  now  the  merriment  overflowed  her 
eyes,  and  she  laughed,  yet  blushed  a 
little,  too,  and  lowered  her  eyes  from 
mine,  and  said,  still  laughing: 

“Oh,  Peter— the  teapot — do  mind  the 
teapot!” 

“Teapot?”  I  repeated,  and  then  I  saw 
that  I  still  held  it  in  my  hand. 

“I  was  going  to  make  the  tea,  I  re¬ 
member,”  said  I. 

“Is  that  why  you  were  standing  there 
staring  at  the  kettle  while  it  boiled 
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over? 

“I — forgot  all  about  the  kettle,”  said  I. 
So  Charmian  took  the  teapot  from  me, 
and  set  about  brewing  the  tea,  singing 
merrily  the  while.  Anon  she  began  to 
fry  the  bacon,  giving  each  individual 
slice,  its  due  amount  of  care  and  atten¬ 
tion;  but,  her  eyes  chancing  to  meet, 
mine,  the  song  died  upon  her  lip,  her 
lashes  flickered  and  fell,  while  up  from 
throat  to  brow  there  crept  a  slow,  hot 
wave  of  crimson.  And  in  that  moment  I 
turned  away  and  strode  down  to  the 
brook. 

Now  it  happened  that  I  came  to  that 
same  spot  where  she  had  leaned  and, 
flinging  myself  down,  I  fell  to  studying 


my  reflection  in  the  water,  even  as  she 
had  done. 

Mirrored  in  the  clear  waters  I  beheld  a 
face  lean  and  brown,  and  with  lank, 
black  hair;  eyes,  dark  and  of  a  strange 
brilliance,  looked  at  me  from  beneath  a 
steep  prominence  of  brow;  I  saw  a  some¬ 
what  high-bridged  nose  with  thin,  ner¬ 
vous  nostrils,  a  long,  cleft  chin,  and  a 
disdainful  mouth. 

nPRULY,  a  saturnine  face,  cold  and  dark 
*  and  unlovely,  and  thus — even  as  I  gazed 
— the  mouth  grew  still  more  disdainful, 
and  the  heavy  brow  blacker  and  more 
forbidding.  And  yet,  in  that  same 
moment,  I  found  myself  sighing,  while  I 
strove  to  lend  some  order  to  the  wildness 
of  my  hair. 

“Fool!  Let  be,”  said  I  to  myself, 
turning  away.  “I  am  as  I  am,  and 
content  so  to  be — absolutely  content.” 

At  sight  of  me  Charmian  burst  out 
laughing,  the  which,  though  I  had 
Expected  it,  angered  me  nevertheless. 

“Why,  Peter!”  she  exclaimed,  “you 
look  like - ” 

“A  very  low  fellow!”  said  I,  “say  a 
village  blacksmith  who  has  been  at  his 
ablutions.” 

“If  you  only  had  rings  in  your  Yars, 
and  a  scarf  round  your  head,  you  would 
be  the  image  of  a  Spanish  brigand.” 

“Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  am  shunned 
by  my  kind — avoided  by  the  ignorant 
and  regarded  askance  by  the  rest?”  said  I. 

“Why,  Peter!”  said  Charmian,  “what 
do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  that  the  country  folk  here¬ 
abouts  go  out  of  their  way  to  avoid 
crossing  my  path,  because  of  my  looks.” 

“Your  looks?” 

“They  think  me  possessed  of  the  ‘Evil 
Eye.’  May  I  cut  you  a  piece  of  bread?” 

“Oh,  Peter!” 

“Already,  by  divers  honest- hearted 
rustics,  I  am  credited  with  having  cast  a 
deadly  spell  upon  certain  unfortunate  pigs. 
May  I  trouble  you  to  pass  the  butter?” 

“Oh,  Peter,  how  foolish  of  them!” 

“And  how  excusable!  considering  their 
ignorance  and  superstition,”  said  I. 
“Mine,  I  am  well  aware*  is  not  a  face  to 
win  me  the  heart  of  man,  woman,  or 
child;  they  (especially  women  and  chil¬ 
dren)  share,  in  common  with  dogs  and 
horses,  that  divine  attribute  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  ‘instinct,’ 
whereby  they  love  or  hate  for  the  mere 
tone  of  a  voice,  the  glance  of  an  eye.” 

“Indeed,”  said  Charmian,  “I  believe 
in  first  impressions.” 

“Being  a  woman,”  said  I. 

“Being  a  woman!”  she  nodded;  “and 
the  instinct  of  dog  and  child  and  woman 
has  often  proved  true  in  the  end.” 

“Surely  instinct  is  always  true?”  said 
I — “I  'd  thank  you  for  another  cup  of 
tea — yet,  strangely  enough,  dogs  gen¬ 
erally  make  friends  with  me  very  readily, 
and  the  few  children  to  whom  I  ’ve 
spoken  have  neither  screamed  nor  run 
away  from  me.  Still,  as  I  said  before, 
I  am  aware  that  my  looks  are  scarcely 
calculated  to  gain  the  love  of  man,  woman, 
or  child.” 

“There  is  one  woman,  Peter,  to  whom 
you  have  talked  by  the  hour  together - ” 

“And  who  is  doubtless  weary  enough 
of  it  all — more  especially  of  Epictetus  and 
Trojan  Helen.” 


“Two  lumps  of  sugar,  Peter?” 

“You  probably  find  your  situation 
horribly  lonely  here?”  I  went  on  after  a 
pause. 

“Yes;  it’s  nice  and  lonely,  Peter.” 

“And,  undoubtedly,  this  cottage  is  very 
poor  and  mean,  and— ei — humble?” 
(^harmian  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 

“But  then,  Charmian  Brown  is  a  very 
humble  person,  sir.” 

“And  you  have  n’t  even  the  luxury  of  a 
mirror  to  dress  your  hair  by!” 

“Is  it  so  very  clumsily  dressed,  sir?” 

“No,  .no,”  said  I  hastily,  “indeed  I 
was  thinking — ”  „ 

“Well,  Peter?” 

“That  it  was  very — beautiful!” 

“Why,  you  told  me  that  last  night — 
come,  what  do  you  think  of  it  this 
morning?” 

“With  those  leaves  in  it— it  is — even 
more  so!” 

Charmian  laughed,  and,  rising,  swept 
me  a  stately  curtesy. 

And  in  a  while,  having  finished  my 
breakfast,  I  rose,  and,  taking  my  hat, 
bade  Charmian  “Good-morning,”  and 
so  came  to  the  door.  But  on  the  threshold 
I  turned  and  looked  back  at  her.  She 
had  risen,  and  stood  leaning  with  one 
hand  on  the  table;  now  in  the  other  she 
held  the  bread-knife,  and  her  eyes  were 
upon  mine. 

And  lo!  wonder  of  wonders!  once  again, 
sudden  and  swift,  up  from  the  round,  full 
column  of  her  throat,  over  cheek  and 
brow  there  rushed  that  vivid  tide  of 
color;  her  eyes  grew  suddenly  deep  and 
soft,  and  then  were  hidden  ’neath  her 
lashes — and,  in  that  moment,  the  knife 
slipped  from  her  grasp,  and  falling  point 
downwards,  stood  quivering  in  the  floor 
between  us — an  ugly  thing  that  gleamed 
evilly. 

Was  this  an  omen — a  sign  vouchsafed  of 
that  which,  dark  and  terrible,  was,  even 
then,  marching  to  meet  us  upon  this 
Broad  Highway? 

I  stooped,  and,  plucking  it  from  the 
floor,  gave  it  into  her  hand.  Now,  as  I 
did  so,  her  fingers  touched  mine,  and, 
moved  by  a  sudden  mad  impulse,  I 
stooped  and  pressed  my  lips  upon  them 
— kissed  them  quick  and  fierce,  and  so 
turned,  and  hurried  upon  my  way. 

Yet,  as  I  went,  I  found  that  the  knife 
had  cut  my  chin,  and  that  I  was  bleeding. 

O  Blind,  and  more  than  blind!  Surely 
this  was  a  warning,  an  omen  to  heed — to 
shiver  over,  despite  the  warm  sun! 

But  I  laughed,  and  strode  villagewards, 
blithe  of  heart  and  light  of  foot. 

O  Blind,  and  more  than  blind ! 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

IN  WHICH  I  HEAR  NEWS  OF  SIR  MAURICE 
VIBART 

HICH  I  says — Lord  love  me!” 

I  plunged  the  iron  back  into  the 
fire,  and,  turning  my  head,  espied  a 
figure  standing  in  the  doorway;  and, 
though  the  leather  hat  and  short,  round 
jacket  had  been  superseded  by  a  smart 
groom’s  livery,  I  recognized  the  Postilion. 

“So  ’elp  me.  Bob,  if  this  ain’t  a  piece 
o’  luck!”  he  exclaimed. 

“And,  pray,  how  is  the  gentleman  who 
— happened  to  fall  and  hurt  himself,  if 
you  remember — in  the  storm?” 

“’Appened  to  fall  an’  ’urt  ’isself?” 
repeated  the  Postilion,  winking  know¬ 
ingly., 

“  What  might  you  be  pleased  to  mean?  ” 


“I  means  as  a  gent  ’appenin’  to  fall  in 

the  dark  may  p’r’aps  cut  ’is  ’ead  open _ 

but  ’e  don’t  give  ’isself  two  black  eyes 
a  bloody  nose,  a  split  lip,  an’  three  broken 
ribs,  all  at  once.  Lord!”  continued  the 
Postilion,  seeing  I  did  not  speak,  “Lord! 
it  must  ’a’  been  a  pretty  warm  go  while  it 
lasted— you  put  ’im  to  sleep  sound 
enough;  it  took  me  over  a  hour  to  Ton- 
bridge,  an’  ’e  never  moved  till  ’e ’d  been 
put  to  bed  at  ‘The  Chequers’  an’  a 
doctor  sent  for.” 

“Very  interesting,”  said  I.  “And  so 
you  are  a  groom  now?  ” 

“Ah! — an’  you  are  a  blacksmith,  eh?” 
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xes. 

“Well,  if  it  don’t  beat  everything  as 
ever  I  heard— I 'm  a  stiff  ’un,  that ’s  all!” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  means  my  droppin'  in  on  you,  like 
this  ’ere,  just  as  if  you  was  n’t  the  one 
man  in  all  England  as  I  was  ’opeful  to 
drop  in  on.” 

“Were  you  sent  to  find  me?” 

“Easy  a  bit — you  ’re  a  blacksmith, 
a  'nt  you?” 

“I  told  you  so  before.” 

“Wot’s  more,  you  looks  a  blacksmith 
in  that  there  leather  apron,  an’  wi’  your 
face  all  smutty.  To  be  sure  you’re 
powerful  like  ’im— — ” 

“Did  he  send  you  to  find  me?” 

“That  brings  us  round  to  ’er.  Wot 
about  ’er?” 

“Her?” 

“Ah — ’er!  ’Er  as  run  away  from 
Number  One — wot  about— ’er?”  Here 
he  fell  to  combing  his  hair  with  his  whip- 
handle,  while  his  quick  bright  eyes 
dodged  from  my  face  to  the  glowing  forge 
and  back  again. 

“  OEEING  she  did  manage  to  run  away 
from  him  she  is  probably  very  well,” 
I  answered. 

“Ah— to  be  sure!”  said  the  Postilion, 
“an’ — where  might  she  be,  now?” 

“That  I  am  unable  to  tell  you,”  said  I, 
and  began  to  blow  up  the  fire  while  the 
Postilion  watched  me,  sucking  the  handle 
of  his  whip  reflectively. 

“You  work  oncommon  ’ard — drownd 
me  if  you  don’t!” 

“Pretty  hard!”  I  nodded. 

“Well— ’ow  much  might  you  be  gettin’ 
a  week?” 

“Ten  shillings.” 

“Gets  ten  shillin’  a  week!”  he  nodded 
to  the  sledge-hammer,  “that  ain’t  much 
for  a  chap  like  ’im.” 

“Yet  I  make  it  do  very  well!” 

The  Postilion  became  again  absorbed 
in  contemplation  of  the  bellows;  indeed 
he  studied  them  so  intently,  that  I  fell  to 
watching  him,  under  my  brows,  and  so, 
presently,  caught  him  furtively  watching 
me.  Hereupon  he  drew  his  whip  from 
his  mouth  and  spoke. 

“Supposing — ”  said  he,  and  stopped. 

“Well?”  I  inquired,  and,  leaning  upon 
my  hammer,  I  looked  him  square  in  the 
eye. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “supposing  you  was 
to  make  a  guinea  over  an’  above  your 
wages  this  week?” 

“I  should  be  very  much  surprised,” 
said  I. 

“Well  then,”  said  the  Postilion,  still 
abstracted,  “supposin’  I  was  to  place  a 
guinea  down  on  that  there  anvil  o  ’  yours 
— would  that  ’elp  you  to  remember  where 
Number  Two — ’er— might  be?” 

“No!” 

“It  would  n’t?” 

( 'Continued  on  page  281) 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  IN  THE  STORY  SO  FAR 

CHARMIAN,  whom  Peter  has  befriended,  continues  to  stay  in  the  cottage 
which  he  fitted  up  for  his  own  use.  Peter  works  at  the  forge  alone,  for  Black 
George,  the  smith,  has  quarreled  with  him  over  Prue,  George’s  sweetheart,  and 
disappeared.  Peter  has  had  many  adventures,  since  leaving  London  after  being 
disinherited  by  his  uncle’s  will  unless  he  marry  a  great  lady  he  has  never  seen,  and 
among  them  is  a  mysterious  attempt  upon  his  life.  Charmian  has  recently  pro¬ 
tected  him  from  a  similar  attack. 

Peter  wonders  often  as  to  the  identity  of  the  villainous  gallant  from  whom  he 
protected  Charmian  and  who  so  strangely  resembles  Peter  himself. 


Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Neuritis 

Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  con¬ 
tains  proven  directions.  Handy  boxes 
of  twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salieylicacid. 


The  A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

«D  'A  ”  Just  one  °*  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set 
rriae  comprises  a  4,  4H  or  5  foot  iron  enameled 
roU  rim  bath  tub,  one  19”  inch  roll  rim 
Send  for  enameled  flat-back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon 
Catalog  40  action,  wash-down  water  closet  with 
porcelain  tank  and  oak  post  hinge  seat ;  all 
china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated  traps,  and  all  nickel- 
plated  heavy  fittings.  J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO., 
Inc.,  254  W.  34  St..  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Father, 
as  much  as 
anyone  needs 

SCOTTS 

EMULSION 


Drugs  are  not  needed 
to  spur  on  lagging  energy. 
Scott’s,  pleasant  to  take, 
creates  energy,  efficiency. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  Jr  23-61 


Always  Take 


cascaraBquininei 

Relieves 

/COLD  IN  24  HOURS 
LA  GRIPPE  IN  3  DAYS] 

All  Druggists— 30  cents 


Cuticura  Talcum 
is  Fragrant  and 
Very  Healthful 

Sample  free  of  Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept, 
u,  Malden,  Mass.  25c.  everywhere. 


lhe  Broad  Highway 

{Continued  from  'page  280 ) 

“No!” 

“Then  say — oh!  say  two  pun’  ten  an’ 
’ave  done  with  it.” 

“No!”  said  I,  shaking  my  head. 

“What — d’  ye  say  ‘no’  to  two  pun’ 
ten?” 

“I  do.” 

“Well,  let ’s  say  three  pound.” 

I  shook  my  head  and,  drawing  the  iron 
from  the  fire,  began  to  hammer  at  it. 

“Well  then,”  shouted  the  Postilion, 
for  I  was  making  as  much  din  as  possible, 
“say  four — fiveJ — ten — fifteen — twenty- 
five — fifty!”  Here  I  ceased  hammering. 

“Tell  me  when  you ’ve  done!”  said  I. 

“You  ’re  a  cool  customer,  you  are.” 

“Other  people  have  thought  the  same,” 
said  I,  examining  the  half-finished  horse¬ 
shoe  ere  I  set  it  back  in  the  fire. 

“Sixty  guineas!”  said  the  Postilion 
gloomily. 

“Come  again!”  said  I 

“Seventy  then!”  said  he,  his  gloom 
deepening. 

“Once  more!”  said  I. 

“A  ’undred — one  ’undred  guineas!” 
said  he,  removing  his  hat  to  mop  at  his 
brow. 

“Any  more?”  I  inquired. 

“No!”  returned  the  Postilion  sulkily, 
putting  on  his  hat,  “I ’m  done!” 

“Did  he  set  the  figure  at  a  hundred 
guineas?”  said  I. 

“’Im — oh!  ’e  ’d  ruin  ’isself,  body  and 
soul,  for  ’er,  ’e  would,  but  I  ain’t  goin’  to 
offer  no  more;  no  woman  as  ever  breathed 
is  worth  more  ’n  a  ’undred  guineas.” 

“Let  me  fully  understand  you  then,” 
said  I;  “you  propose  to  pay  me  one 
hundred  guineas  on  behalf  of  your  master, 
known  heretofore  as  Number  One,  for 
such  information  as  shall  enable  him  to 
discover  the  whereabouts  of  a  certain 
person  known  as  Her,  Number  Two — is 
that  how  the  matter  stands?” 

“Ah!  that  ’s  ’ow  it  stands,”  nodded 
the  Postilion,  “the  money  to  be  yours  as 
soon  as  ever  ’e  lays  ’ands  on  ’er — is  it  a 
go?” 

“No!” 

“  W’y,  you  must  be  stark,  starin’  mad — 
that  you  must — unless  you  ’re  sweet  on  ’er 
yourself - ” 

“You  talk  like  a  fool!”  said  I  angrily. 

“So  you  are  sweet  on  ’er  then?” 

“Ass!”  said  I.  “Fool!”  And, 
dropping  my  hammer,  I  made  towards 
him,  but  he  darted  nimbly  to  the  door, 
where,  seeing  I  did  not  pursue,  he  paused. 

“I  may  be  a  hass,”  he  nodded,  “an’  I 
may  be  a  fool — but  I  don't  go  a-fallin’  in 
love  wi’  ladies  as  is  above  me,  an’  out  o’ 
my  reach,  and  don’t  chuck  away  a 
’undred  guineas  for  one  as  ain’t  likely  to 
look  my  way — not  me!”  With  which  he 
set  his  thumb  to  his  nose,  spread  out  his 
fingers,  wagged  them  and  swaggered  off. 

Above  me,  and  out  of  my  reach!  One 
not  likely  to  look  my  way! 

And,  in  due  season,  having  finished  the 
horsehoe  I  took  my  hat  and  coat,  and, 
closing  the  door  behind  me,  set  out  for  the 
Hollow. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

HOW  I  MET  BLACK  GEORGE  AGAIN,  AND 
WHEREIN  THE  PATIENT  READER  SHALL 
FIND  “A  LITTLE  BLOOD” 

IT  was  evening— that  time  before  the 
moon  is  up  and  when  the  earth  is  dark, 
as  yet,  and  full  of  shadows.  Now  as  I 
went,  there  recurred  to  me  the  words  of 
an  old  song  I  had  read  somewhere,  years 
ago,  words  written  in  the  glorious,  brutal, 
knightly  days  of  Edward  the  First;  and 
the  words  ran  thus: 


“For  her  love  I  carke,  and  care, 
For  her  love  I  droop,  and  dare. 
For  her  love  my  bliss  is  bare, 
And  I  wax  wan!” 


“I  wonder  what  poor,  love-sick,  long- 
dead-and-forgotten  fool  wrote  that?” 
said  I  aloud. 

And  in  that  very  moment  a  gigantic 
figure  came  bursting  through  the  hedge, 
clearing  the  ditch  in  a  single  bound — 
and  Black  George  confronted  me. 

(  To  be  continued) 


UNION  CARBIDE 


prolongs  life 


BY  prolonging  sunlight,  promoting  health,  and  reducing  fire  hazard,  Union 
Carbide  makes  life  longer. 

1.  Scientific  analysis  proves  Union  Carbide  Gas  light  to  have  more  of  the 
elements  of  pure  sunlight  than  any  other  artificial  light — thus  it  adds  a  few 
more  hours  of  daylight. 

2.  Further  analysis  proves  that  Union  Carbide  Gas  light  consumes  prac¬ 
tically  no  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere— and  oxygen  is  the  most  vital,  essential 
part  of  the  air  we  breathe.  Union  Carbide  Gas  light  insures  an  unimpaired 
supply  of  oxygen  and  thus  contributes  to  health. 

3.  Exhaustive  research  by  highest  insurance  authorities  demonstrates  that 
Union  Carbide  Gas  light  is  safer  than  the  illuminants  it  replaces.  It  is  easier 
on  the  eyes  than  any  other  artificial  illuminant.  It  saves  oculists’  and  doc¬ 
tors’  bills  by  eliminating  eyestrain.  Eyestrain  causes  many  ills  which  result 
in  mental  and  physical  depression  and  shorten  life. 

In  general  appearance  Union  Carbide  resembles  crushed  granite.  When 
dropped  in  ordinary  water  it  produces  the  gas  which  is  used  for  lighting, 
cooking,  water-heating  and  ironing.  This  contact  with  water  is  accomplished 
by  a  simple,  easily  understood,  automatic  apparatus  known  as  a  generator, 
which  requires  no  attention  except  occasional  recharging  with  Union  Carbide 
and  water,  and  emptying  of  residue  which  then 
gives  useful  service  as  whitewash,  soil  corrective  or 
germicide. 

From  this  generator  the  gas  is  piped  throughout 
house,  barns,  hen-houses  or  other  out -buildings,  by 
means  of  small  iron  pipes  which  are  concealed  and 
do  not  disfigure  walls  or  ceilings. 

Union  Carbide  itself  comes  in  the  Blue  and  Gray 
sheet  steel  drums  which  are  such  a  familiar  sight  at 
freight  stations,  docks,  and  express  offices  throughout 
the  world.  They  are  shipped  from  more  than  150 
conveniently  located  Union  Carbide  warehouses, 
direct  to  the  user,  at  factory  prices. 

Next  to  the  home  itself,  no  expenditure  brings  a 
greater  measure  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  than  a 
modern  Carbide  Gas  lighting  and  cooking  plant. 

Brilliant  Carbide  Gas  light  in  the  poultry  buildings 
increaseseggproduction  duringfallandwintermonths. 

Attractive  booklets  are  ready  for  you.  Send  for  them 
today. 


UNION 

CARBIDE 

Always  packed  in  blue 
and  gray  drums. 

U nion  C arbide  in  genera¬ 
tor  sizes  is  supplied  by 
us  direct  to  consumer  at 
factory  prices,  through 
more  than  150  Union 
Carbid  e  warehouses. 
There  is  one  near  you. 


UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  COMPANY 

30  East  42d  Street,  Dept.  KrlO,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation, information  on  UNION  CAR¬ 
BIDE  Lighting  and  Cooking. 


NAME- 


ADDRESS . . . STATE . 

Note:  Every  owner  of  a  Carbide  Gas  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 
should  write  us,  so  he  will  be  kept  advised  of  our  lowest  direct-to-con- 
sumer  prices  and  nearest  warehouse  address,  and  his  name  placed  on 

our  mailing  list  for  future  helpful  service.  «_ j 


USnotNOW 

a  Carbide  user. 
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You,  too,  may  as  well  save  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  on  YOUR  wall  paper. 

Ward’s  paper  is  not  cheap  paper.  It  is  all  standard  quality, 
made  lower  in  price  by  manufacturing  in  immense  quantities. 

Think  of  papering  an  entire  room  10  x  12  feet,  side  walls, 
border  and  ceiling,  for  only  82  cents. 

Choose  your  paper  from  actual  free  samples  of  all  the  newest, 
best  patterns — tapestries,  fabrics,  “alio vers”  and  stripes.  Prices 
from  3  cents  to  35  cents  per  single  roll. 

Sample  Book  Free — Over  1 00  Actual  Samples 

This  sample  book  will  go  into  over  one  million  homes.  Why 
Hot  into  your  home,  too?  Why  not  see  the  best  new  patterns 
and  save  one-third  to  one-half?  Why  pay  almost  double  for  your 
paper?  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this  free  book  of  wall  paper 
samples.  1 

Address  Our  House  Nearest  You. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.  Writeta, dayfor 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Paper  Sample 

Book  N0.8O-W 


Portland,  Ore.  Ft.  Worth  Oakland,  Cal. 


Sample 
BookFR 


WANT  MORE  MONEY  ? 


Our  agents  make  big  profits  on  Soap  and  toilet  artic.es 
Get  free  sample  case  offer. 

H0-R0-C0  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  2729  Dodier  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


VX/E.  PAY  $200  MONTHLY  SALARY,  furnish  car  and 
’’'expenses  to  introduce  our  guaranteed  poultry  and 
stock  powders. 

BIGLER  COMPANY.  X507,  Sprinftfield.  Illinois 


„  *ZZ  CAL.RIFLE- 

^Guaranteed  to  shoot  sure  and 
true,  long  and  short  cartridges. 
Given  postpaid  for  selling:  only  35  bottles  nigh 
"grade  LIQUID  PERFUME  at  15  cents.  Wonderful  value, 

_  Everybody  buys  .SEND  NO  MONEY,  just  name  and  address. 
BELL  PERFUME  COMPANY,  Dept.  Y-10,  CHICAGO 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS  BE  SURE  TO 
MENTION  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


PURE  FRUlf^j 


clELL'O 

t  Americas  most,  famous  dessert 
— for  a  treat 

The  plainest  meal  becomes  festive  when  there  is  Jell-O 
for  dessert.  The  family,  particularly  the  children,  will  love 
it.  Jell-O  looks  so  pretty — sparkling  and  clear.  And 
tastes  so  good — sweet  and  fruity.  All  you  need  to  do  to 
prepare  JelhO  is  “pour  water.”  And  it  is  economical;  we 
don’t  know  what  good  dessert  could  be  cheaper.  Ask'  for 
a  JelhO  Recipe  Book  and  give  the  family  some  treats. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY,  Le  Roy,  New  York 

NEAPOLITAN  JELL-O 

Dissolve  a  package  of  Lemon  Jell-O  in  a  pint  water.  When  it  is  cold  put  two-thirds  of  it,  a 
of  boiling  water.  Pour  two-thirds  of  it  into  a  spoonful  ata  time,  on  the  Lemon  Jell-O.  For  the 
mould  of  proper  shape.  When  it  has  set,  whip  fourth  layer,  whip  the  rest  of  the  Strawberry 
the  rest,  pour  it  on  and  let  it  harden.  Dissolve  a  Jell-O  and  pour  it  on  the  hardened  plain  layer, 
package  of  Strawberry  Jell-O  in  a  pint  of  boiling  All  layers  must  be  hard  before  others  are  added. 
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\PPESIDENT\ 


,FREE 

I  52'PIECE 
DINNER  SET 


made  of  pure  white  American  China,  and  decorated 
with  roses,  buds  and  leaves  in  their  natural  colors.-' 

SELL  Only  lO  BOXES  of  SOAP 

each  box  containing  7  cakes  fine  Toilet  Soap,  and  with^ 
every  box,  give  as  premiums  to  each  customer  all  the  fol-^ 
lowing  articles:  a  Pound  of  Baking  Powder,  Bottle  of  Per-1 
fume,  Box  Talcum  Powder,  6  Teaspoons,  Pair  of  Shears,  and1 
■  a  Package  of  Needles  (as  per  plan  2351)  and  this  ARTISTIC’ 

1  FLORAL  DECORATED  DINNER  SET  IS  YOURS.’ 

IT  *1?  SPECIAL.  EXTRA  PRESENT  X 

yf E  KLJC/7  piece  granite  set 

We  give  a  full  size  7-Piece  High  Grade  Granite  Set — consisting^ 
of  a  Dish  Pan  Preserve  Kettle,  Sauce  Pan,  Pudding  Pan,  Pie1 
Pan,  Jelly  Cake  Pan,  and  Basting  Spoon,  FREE  of  cost,1 
Sand  in  addition  to  the  dinner  set  if  you  order  promptly. 

^We  Pay  tHe  Freight— No  Money  Needed1 

allowing  plenty  of  time  for  you  to  examine,  deliver  and  collect.  In  this^ 
way  you  are  sure  of  a  SQUARE  DEAL.  We  also  have  many  other  attract 
tive  offers  and  hundreds  of  useful  Premiums  such  as  Wearing  Apparel, 

‘  Linen  Sets, Furniture,  J ewelry ,  Etc.  We  also  pay  large  cash  commissions. Big 1  ^ 
kpricereductionsonallgoods.  Youadvanceno  money.  You  have  nothing 
^  to  risk.  Write  today  for  our  Big  Free  Agent’s  Outfit.  Don’t  delay.’ 

THE  PERRY  C.  MASON  CO., 

473  Culvert  &  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Founded  1897. 


$5-00  Solid  Copper  Vacuum  Washer  $2  50 


WILL  LAST  A  LIFE  TIME! 


If  vou  want  the  very  best  that  can  be  made,  here  It  is.  We  have  sold  over  300,000  tm  washers  and  they  have 
given  perfect  satisfaction,  but,  of  course,  the  solid  copper  is  mu.ch  better.  We  are  just  selling  a  few  at  $2,50 

to  introduce  them.  After  which  the  price  will  go  back  to  85.00. 
Don’t  miss  this  wonderful  chance.  Tell  you  friends  about  it.  SEND 
TODAY. 


The  Ball  is 

•the  Secret 
of  its* 
Success 


WE  Absolutely  Guarantee  the  Duplex  Will 

Wash  a  tubful  of  anything  washable  in  three  minutes.  Blankets,  lace, 
socks,  cuffs,  underwear,  curtains,  towels,  handkerchiefs,  ANYTHING. 
Hands  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  water,  therefore  it  can  be 
scalding  hot.  So  easy  to  operate  that  a  child  can  do  it...  Will  not 
wear  out  your  clothes.  The  Duplex  forces  the  boiling  suds  through 
the  clothes,  NOT  the  clothes  through  the  suds.  Will  saye  your  back 
and  many  hours  of  needless  toil.  An  ordinary  weekly  wash  can  be 
washed,  blued  and  on  the  line  in  one  hour.  Your  money  back  with¬ 
out  question  if  it  will  not  do  all  we  claim  and  more.  Don’t  miss  this 
special  offer.  Send  only  82.50  and  this  ad  TODAY  and  we  will  send 
you  the  solid  copper  Duplex  Vacuum  Washer,  regular  price  85.00,  by 
parcel  post  to  any  address. 


DUPLEX  MFG, 


Dept.  21 


CO.,  Inc. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


w 


HEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS  BE  SURE  TO 

MENTION  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Cheese-Making  on  the  F arm 


Home  Produced  Foods  Often  the  Best 


IT  IS  not  difficult  to  make  a  good 
quality  of  cheese  on  the  farm,  and  the 
necessary  equipment  is  very  simple. 
Plan  on  making  a  quantity  of  cheese,  say 
once  a  week.  This  is  an  excellent  way 
to  utilize  surplus  milk,  and  adds  a  highly 
nutritive,  delicious  and  convenient  food 
to  our  supply.  The  ingredients  required 
for  cheese  making  are  whole,  sweet  milk; 
rennet  tablets  or  extract  (bought  at  any 
drug  store);  cheese  coloring,  if  desired, 
and  salt.  One  gallon  of  whole  milk 
makes  approximately  one  .  pound  of 
cheese. 

Plan  on  making  up  as  much  cheese  at 
one  time  as  possible,  for  it  requires  little 
more  time  or  labor  to  make  5  or  10 
pounds  than  1;  also  there  is  less  waste 
in  rind.  Have  vessels  and  loops  of  the 
most  convenient  size  for  the  amount  of 
cheese  you  intend  to  make. 

Equipment  Necessary  for  Cheese- 
Making 


1 .  A  vessel  large  enough  to  hold  all  the 
milk  you  intend  making  up  at  one  time. 

2.  A  dairy  thermometer  (convenient 
though  not  absolutely  necessary).  Milk 
is  usually  about  85  degrees  fresh.  Blood 
warmth  is  98  degrees.  However  as  a 


dairy  thermometer  is  useful 
and  inexpensive,  and  as 
accuracy  brings  best  results, 
it  is  well  to  have  one. 
Curd  knives  for  horizontal 
and  vertical  cutting.  A  long 
kitchen  knPe,  a  strong  strip 
of  tin,  or  a  strong  piece  of 
galvanized  wire  netting  does  this  work 
very  well. 

3.  Cheese  cloth  to  line  hoops  (which 
you  can  make  by  punching  nail  holes 
into  the  bottom  of  a  tin  can  of  suitable 
size  which  has  no  flange  at  the  top). 
Certain  coffee  and  peanut  butter  cans 
are  suitable,  also  lard  pails.  Cut  rounds 
of  cheese  cloth  to  fit  bottom  of  can;  a 
straight  strip  for  sides;  also  a  round  to 
be  placed  on  top  of  curd. 

4.  A  wooden  block  which  just  fits  in 
top  of  hoops  on  which  press  lever  rests, 

5.  A  small  block  of  wood  on  which 
loops  set  in  a  pan  to  catch  whey. 

6.  A  simple  lever  with  weights,  a  2  by  4, 
bolted  and  swinging  between  two  blocks 
fastened  to  a  wall,  makes  lever.  A 
bucket  of  rocks  hung  in  notch  at  far  end 
of  lever  gives  pressure. 


Procedure  in  Cheese-Making 

1.  Pour  required  amount  of  milk  into 
vessel. 

2.  If  cheese  coloring  is  used  add  1 
teaspoon  to  16  gallons  of  milk. 

3.  Heat  to  85  or  90  degrees,  Fahren¬ 
heit.  Hold  at  this  temperature.  Add 
rennet  extract  or  tablets;  extract,  in  pro¬ 
portion  of  1  ounce  to  12  gallons  of  milk; 
if  tablets  are  used,  1  tablet  to  12  gallons 
of  milk.  In  either  case  dissolve  rennet 
in  cold  water. 

4.  Stir  2  or  3  minutes.  Then  allow 
milk  to  stand  until  curding  takes  place 
10  to  30  minutes. 

5.  The  curd  is  ready  to  cut  when, 
touched  with  the  finger,  it  breaks  without 
flaking. 

6.  Cut  curd  lengthwise  and  crosswise 
of  vessel.  Then  cut  obliquely  to  bottom 
of  vessel  until  curd  is  cut  into 
cubes.  Stir  for  2  or  3  minutes. 

7.  Now  heat  to  100  degrees  Fahrenheit 
continually.  Hold  curd  at  100  degrees  for 
35  to  40  minutes.  Curd  is  done  when  a 
little  pressed  gently  in  the  hand  falls 
apart  when  hand  is  opened. 

8.  Drain  off  whey.  A  separator  bowl 


is  very  convenient  for  use  in  this  process. 

9.  To  12  gallons  of  milk  add  3^  ounces 
of  salt.  Mix  it  well  with  the  hands. 

10.  Fill  curd  into  cheese  cloth  lined 
hoops,  place  top  cloth  into  position, 
place  block  into  place  on  top  of  cloth,  and 
lever  on  top  of  block.  Hang  pail  or 
rocks  on  notch  in  lever  and  press  cheese 
24  hours. 

11.  After  removing  from  press  rub 
with  butter,  leaving  cheese  cloth  on 
cheese,  wrap  in  waxed  paper  and  place 
in  a  room  60  degrees  to  75  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  and  as  moist  as  possible.  Leave 
cheese  here  to  cure.  It  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  from  3  to  8  weeks.  Occasionally 
turn  cheese  and  at  the  least  signs  of  mold 
rub  with  butter  again. 

12.  To  add  variety  add  a  quantity  of 
chopped  olives  or  pimentos  to  curd  when 
mixing  in  salt.  Proceed  as  for  plain 
cheese. 


When  the  Meal’s  in  the  Oven 

IF  your  stove  is  small  as  mine  is,  you’ve* 
probably  often  wished  for  more  space, 
especially  on  wash-days. 

On  Monday,  and  any  other  busy  day,  I 
place  the  meal,  sometimes  all,  sometimes 
a  part,  in  the  oven.  Then  I  don’t  have 
to  pay  it  such  close  attention. 

Here  are  some  of  my  recipes  that  you 
might  want  to  try  out  for  yourself. 

Baked  Potatoes  and  Ham 

Pare  and  quarter  as  many  potatoes  as 
you  will  need,  and  place  them  in  a  baking 
pan.  Cover  with  boiling  water  and  season 
with  salt  and  a  dash  of  red  pepper.  Place 
over  the  tops  of  the  potatoes  as  many 
slices  of  ham  or  pork  chops  as  you  care 
to  serve.  Cook  about  two  hours,  until 
the  meat  and  potatoes  are  done. 

Spiced  Meat  Loaf 

Chop  fine  two  cups  fresh  lean  beef  (or 
any  other  lean  meat).  ’  Then  add  two 
eggs,  y  teaspoon  celery  seed,  two  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  \y2  teaspoon  black  pepper, 
a  small  piece  of  onion  chopped  fine, 
together  with  one  tablespoon  mixed  spices. 
Bake  until  done  in  a  buttered  loaf  pan,  in 
a  moderate  oven,  and  pour  over  it  one 
cup  water.  Baste  frequently. 

Baked  Eggs 

Butter  a  baking  dish,  and  pour  into  it 
a  little  cream  or  milk.  Into  this  drop  as 


“TOY”  HELPERS 

m 

USE  the  children’s  toys  to  help  in 
your  work: 

A  small  washboard  to  wash  small 
articles  done  separately. 

A  toy  flat-iron  for  places  hard  to 
reach  with  large  ones.  Fine  for  baby 
clothes. 

A  cart  to  hold  basket  and  clothes¬ 
pins  to  draw  along  under  the  line  on 
wash  day. 

A  slate  and  pencil  to  write  grocery, 
etc.,  needs.  Also  to  hang  outside  for 
chance  callers  to  write  on  when  they 
find  you  gone  away. 

Toy  tea-set  and  other  dishes  for  use 
of  sick  ones  of  the  family. 

Toy  egg-beaters  for  beating  in  a 
cup. 

Toy  pancake  turner  for  use  when 
the  large  one  is  inconvenient. 

— MRS.  E.  M.  C. 


many  eggs  as  desired.  Season  them  to 
taste,  and  place  the  dish  in  a  pan  of  water 
and  bake  in  the  oven  until  the  eggs  are 
set,  but  not  too  hard.  Serve  with 
buttered  toast. 

Baked  Turnips 

Boil  turnips  in  salt  water  until  done, 
then  slice  them  into  a  buttered  baking 
dish.  Add  salt,  pepper  and  a  little  butter. 
Then  pour  over  them  Yl  cup  sweet  milk. 
Lastly  put  cup  bread  crums  or  x/i  cup 
grated  cheese  over  the  top.  Bake  in  the 
oven  until  brown. — Pauline  Carmen. 


Two  Ready-Made  Dresses 

The  A.  A.  Will  Buy  Them  For  You 


The 


WHILE  the  Fashion  Editor  was  look¬ 
ing  through  the  New  York  shops  for 
Spring  styles  to  give  the  readers  of  the 
American  Agri¬ 
culturist  through 
our  Pattern  Service, 
she  came  across  two 
smart  Spring  dresses 
that  were  so  inex¬ 
pensive  and  so 
pretty  that  she  felt 
she  simply  must 
have  them  for  her 
readers.  So  by  spe¬ 
cial  arrangement 
with  a  wholesaler 
we  are  able  to  offer 
these  two  dresses, 
R.W.  10  and  11. 

R.W.  10  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  silk  with  a  plain 
soft  silk  for  the  skirt. 
It  has  a  smart  but¬ 
ton  trimming. 

Colors:  Skirt  in 
navy  and  black  with 
printed .  tops. 

Sizes:  16  to  42/ 
Price  $6.45. 

R.W.  11  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  sport  model 
made  in  new  spring 
wool  rep  and 
■RW  KT7  /  l  trimmed  with  con¬ 

trasting  colors  of 
wool  canton. 

Colors:  Green 
with  white,  green  with  tan,  burgandy 
with  white,  burgundy  with  tan, 
Copenhagen  with 
tan,  henna  with 
navy. 

Sizes:  16  to  40. 

Price  $6.45. 

Directions  for 
ordering :  Write 
your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  the  dress  and 
the  size  and  color 
desired,  enclose  the 
full  amount  in  check 
or  money  order  and 
send  it  to  the  Fash¬ 
ion  Editor,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York 
City.  Make  all 
cheeks  payable  to 
the  American 
Agriculturist. 

Goods  may  be  ex¬ 
changed  if  not  satis¬ 
factory,  but  should 
be  shipped  back  for 
either  an  exchange 
or  a  refund  within  five  days  after  re¬ 
ceipt.  In  such  a  case,  ship  the  dress 

direct  to  the  manufacturer  from  whom 
it  will  come,  and  then  write  the  Fash¬ 
ion  Editor,  telling  her  whether  you 
wish  an  exchange  or  your  money  back. 


Do  You  Know  That — 

Experiments  conducted  at  the  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium  show  that  one  pound 
of  California  walnuts  has  the  same  food 
content  as  four  pounds  of  loin  beef,  or 
ten  pounds  of  chicken. 


To  Remove  Gum 

HEWING  GUM  seems  to  possess  a 
fearful  fascination  for  small  children. 
And  almost  every  mother  of  such  children 
Is  frequently  confronted  by  the  necessity 
of  removing  gum  from  garments,  uphol¬ 
stered  furniture  and  even  from  the  coun¬ 
tenance  and  hair  of  her  offspring. 

In  the  old  days  when  nearly  every 
household  contained  a  bottle  of  alcohol, 
this  was  found  to  crumble  the  gum  so  that 
't  could  be  removed  very  satisfactorily. 
Now  that  we  are  deprived  of  this  remedy, 
We  find  that  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  does  the 


trick  with  equal  satisfaction.  It  pays  to 
keep  a  bottle  on  hand  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  act  as  first  aid  at  a 
gum-chewing  episode.— Alice  Margaret 
Ashton. 

Tonic  in  the  Salad  Bowl 

(Continued  from  page  366) 

peanuts,  chestnuts  and  almonds.  Cold 
meats,  fish  and  chicken  always  add  taste 
in  salads  and  the  use  of  gelatin  makes  the 
whole  dish  more  attractive  in  appearance 
as  well  as  more  delicious. 

Let  me  suggest  just  a  few  recipes  for 
salads  which  may  be  used  either  as  the 
main  dish  of  the  meal  or  as  a  separate 
course.  Here  is  a  good  vegetable  salad 
to  be  arranged  jn  individual  servings : 

Make  a  macedoine  of  cooked  vege¬ 
tables — that  is,  take  equal  parts  of  carrots, 
turnips  and  potatoes,  diced  into  small 
squares,  and  combine  with  equal  parts  of 
string  beans  or  peas.  Marinate  in 
French  dressing;  in  other  words,  cover 
them  with  the  dressing  and  put  in  a  cold 
place  to  absorb  it.  When  ready  to  ar¬ 
range  the  salad,  trim  each  plate  with 
several  leaves  of  crisp  lettuce  and  in  the 
center  place  a  floweret  of  cold  boiled 
cauliflower.  Put  a  generous  teaspoonful 
of  mayonnaise  on  the  cauliflower  and 
surround  with  the  macedoine  of  vege¬ 
tables.  Serve  very  cold.  This  is  also 
delicious  with  Russian  dressing. 

If  dandelions  didn’t  grow  free  for  the 
picking  we  would  pay  large  prices  for 
them  as  a  delicacy.  This  much-neglected 
green  makes  a  delicious  salad  combined 
vrith  crisp  fried  bacon.  This  is  how  a 
salad-making  authority  prepares  it: 

Remove  from  your  greens  all  dead 
leaves  and  roots;  wash  well.  Take  a 
small  handful  at  a  time,  shake  dry,  cut 
up  fine  in  a  mixing  bowl.  When  it  is  all 
cut,  sprinkle  Avith  1  teaspoon  salt,  1  of 
sugar,  and  a  pinch  of  mustard. 

Have  ready  a  teacup  full  of  fat  bacon 
cut  into  bits.  Fry  to  a  light  brown  and 
remove  bacon  from  pan.  Mince  a  very 
small  onion  into  the  bacon  grease,  fry 
lightly.  Then  add  to  the  hot  grease  half 
a  cup  of  mild  vinegar,  pour  all  over  the 
dandelions  and  mix  well.  Garnish  with 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  serve  at  once. 

A  Warm  Weather  Salad 

An  easy  warm  Aveather  salad  is  com¬ 
posed  of  lettuce,  marinated  in  French 
dressing,  on  which  are  arranged  prunes 
stuffed  with  chopped  nuts.  Small  balls 
of  cream  cheese  are  then  added.  Cold 
boiled  potato  sliced  evenly,  chopped 
wratercress  and  a  sprinkling  of  green 
pickled  gherkins,  chopped  fine,  make  a 
good  combination.  A  delicious  cabbage 
salad  is  made  by  shredding  the  cabbage 
fine  and  pouring  o\Ter  it  bacon,  fried 
crisp  and  cut  into  small  pieces. 

A  picturesque  salad  is  made  of  lettuce, 
and  small  firm  tomatoes  peeled  and  with 
the  centers  cut  out.  Fill  the  cavities 
with  asparagus  tips  and  garnish  with 
narrow  strips  of  green  pepper  or  pimento. 

One  could  go  on  forever  suggesting 
attractive  combinations,  such  as  chest¬ 
nuts,  cream  cheese  and  sweet  pepper; 
egg  plant  and  peppers;  brussels  sprouts, 
cabbage  and  beet- top  greens;  orange, 
grapefruit  and  white  grapes  in  lemon  jelly; 
olives,  celery  and  pineapple,  raisins  and 
peanuts,  and  apple  salad  with  cold  meats. 

Women  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  live 
in  the  country  have  a  host  of  wild  greens 
to  choose  from  and  are  very  foolish  if 
they  overlook  them.  Besides  the  field 
dandelions,  there  are  mustard,  horse¬ 
radish,  dock,  lambs  quarter,  mint  and 
Avatercress,  and  beet  tops,  nasturtiums 
and  parsley  in  their  own  gardens. 

So  take  stock  of  your  salad  possibilities, 
whether  they  groAv  Avild,  or  in  your  garden, 
or  come  from  the  nearby  store,  and  experi¬ 
ment  with  some  new  combinations.  If 
you  choose  them  well — or,  in  other  words 
of  the  Bigelow  papers,  if  you  remember 
that  “even  eaobageheads  liez  rights” — 
your  salad  is  sure  to  be  a  success. 
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Charles  William  Stores 

New  York  City 


Every  day 
is  Sale  Day 

in  your 

BARGAIN, 
BOOK 


— and  sales  at  The 
Charles  William  Stores 
are  sales  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name 

With  your  Bargain  Book  as  your  shop' 
ping  guide,  you  need  not  wait  for  special 
clearances  or  after -season  clean-ups. 
The  prices  in  this  remarkable  money' 
saving  book  are  figured  so  low  that 
every  day  is  sale  day. 

Located  as  we  are  in  New  York  City, 
in  the  heart  of  America’s  market  place, 
it  is  but  natural  that  our  buyers  can 
offer  you  the  pick  of  the  world’s  choice 
merchandise.  Lower  prices  are  assured, 
too,  because  of  our  tremendous  buying 
power  which  effects  savings  that  are 
truly  remarkable. 

Everything  is  (guaranteed 

From  our  big  catalog  of  fresh  New  York 
Styles  and  General  Merchandise,  you 
can  buy  practically  everything  you 
need  for  yourself,  your  family,  your 
home,  your  car  or  your  farm.  And 
everything  guaranteed  to  please  you  in 
price,  service  and  quality. 

If  you  are  not  already  a  customer,  but  ( 
want  to  be — write  for  our  Spring  and 
Summer  Catalog  today.  It  will  be 
mailed  you  at  once  FREE.  Use  the 
coupon  NOW ! 

The 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc . 

New  York  City 


M/\y 


y* 


Prompt  Delivery 
Your  order  will  be  shipped 
in.  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Many  Parcel  Post 
shipments  are  forwarded 
the  same  day  your  order  is 
received,  which  is  quicker 
than  24-hour  service. 


JULY 


THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc. 

340  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 

Send  me  FREE  “  Y our  Bargain  Book”  for  Spring  and  Summer. 
Name 

R.R.  or  Street  No 
City  and  State., 


ThisBookBringsNewYork  %  Hour  Door 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


Embargo  on  California  Alfalfa 

ONE  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
market  of  the  past  week  was  a  report 
coming  from  California  to  the  effect  that 
several  counties  in  California  had  been  placed 
under  quarantine  due  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
foot  and  mouth  disease  in  those  counties.  As  a 
result  of  this,  an  embargo  holds  up  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  all  alfalfa  from  that  part  of  California. 
This  will  undoubtedly  react  satisfactorily  on 
prices  received  by  eastern  alfalfa  growers. 
California  has  been  shipping  a  lot  of  alfalfa 
East.  If  this  supply  is  cut  off  it  is  going  to 
open  up  the  market  so  much  more  for  the 
eastern  grower.  If  this  is  any  indication  at 
all,  it  looks  as  though  alfalfa  prices  are  due 
for  an  increase. 

The  New  York  hay  mai-ket  has  ruled  firm 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  week  with  Brook¬ 
lyn  reporting  the  situation  over  there  as  strong. 
The  ruling  top  figure  for  New  York  has  been 
$30,  while  Brooklyn  may  go  as  high  as  $31. 
This,  however  is  only  on  No.  1  stock  which  is 
not  in  over-supply.  No.  2  is  seldom  getting 
better  than  $28  or  $29. 

POTATO  MARKET  STILL  DULL 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the 
potato  market  during  the  past  week.  In  fact 
there  is  a  slight  weakness  in  evidence  due  to 
the  light  demand.  The  top  price  for  potatoes 
in  160  pound  sacks  delivered,  seems  to  be 
$2.60.  Some  very  fine  quality  No.  1  stock 
may  be  a  little  bit  better  but  the  average  run 
hold  pretty  close  to  this  price.  Maine  potatoes, 
which  have  outdistanced  States  all  during  the 
winter  on  demand,  are  bringing  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $3.35  per  150  pounds  delivered,  and 
about  $2.10  per  100  in  bulk.  Long  Islands 
hold  about  their  same  margin  above  Maine 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  Which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “  Dandelion  Butter  Color”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color  but¬ 
termilk.  Absolutely  tasteless.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

EGGS 


321  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y.  C. 
Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


BREED  SILVER  FOXES 

Profits  large.  We  sell  -outright 
and  can  ranch  for  year  or  more; 
fully  insured  and  production 
guaranteed.  SPECIAL  small 
monthly  payment  proposition. 

SILVERPLUME  FOXES 

Bex  2043  Met.  Bldg.,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


AGENTS-! 

We  Deed  special  agents  to  travel 
by  Automobile  introducing  our  great 
line  of  Nationally-advertised  Pure 
Food  Products,  Soaps  and  Household 
Necessities.  Here  ie  an  opportunity  to 
earn  fS  to  {12  a  day,  all  or  spare  time 
and  obtain  an  Automobile  FBEE  besides. 
Write  ut  onee  fur  full  particulars.  Address 

AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  CO. 

389  American  Bldg,  Cincinnati,  O. 


trio 

Given 


T>  A  rT,nVTT'G  Write  today  for  free  instruction 
I'/X  I  p. |\  I  book  and  Record  of  Invention 
*  ^  blank.  Send  sketch  or  model 

for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent »  Lawyer,  731  Security  Savings  &  Com’l 
Bank  Bldg.,  directly  across  street  from  Patent  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D1  HW  YniTR  HORN  By  touching  any  point  on  wheel, 
DLUW  IUUft  numi  by  distinctive,  beautiful  safety 
accessory  that  fits  any  wheel  or  button.  Similar  to  our 
expensive  model  for  Rolls  Royce.  Mailed  postpaid  for 
one  dollar.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HARRISON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Box671,  LYNN, MASS. 


Booklet  free.  Highest 
references.  Best  results. 


PATENTS 

Promptness  assured 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer ,  644  G  Street, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


stock  that  they  have  held  of  late,  namely  about 
15  to  20c.  Long  Islands  are  quoted  at  $3.25 
a  150  pounds  f.  o.  b.  loading  point. 

Indications  are  that  there  are  liberal  stocks 
of  potatoes  still  awaiting  shipment  in  western 
and  central  New  York.  Loadings  were  more 
or  less  light  during  last  fall  and  the  early 
winter  months.  To  date  carlot  movements  are 
about  2,500  cars  short  of  last  year,  about  68 
per  cent,  as  heavy  as  last  year’s  in  spite  of  the 
larger  crop  in  the  Empire  State.  Maine  and 
Minnesota  have  shipped  in  over  four  times  as 
many  cars  to  date  as  New  York.  Indications 
are  that  the  heavy  shipments  from  competing 
States  may  release  late  markets  to  New  York 
with  the  result  that  New  York  growers  may 
have  a  slightly  better  outlet  later  in  the  season. 
During  the  past  few  weeks  New  York  potatoes 
have  been  going  into  New  England  and  into 
Pennsylvania. 

CABBAGE  WEAKER 

There  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  quota¬ 
tions  on  cabbage;  $65  appearing  to  be  the  top 
notch  that  was  reached.  At  this  writing  $50 
seems  to  be  about  the  best  that  growers  can 
expect.  There  may  be  some  fancy  that  will 
bring  a  $10  premium  but  in  general  the  market 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50.  A  little  heavy 
weather  may  create  boosting  over  this.  The 
market  is  rather  flighty,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  demand  is  light,  but  with  a  heavy  spell  set¬ 
ting  in,  it  may  be  that  we  can  look  for  a  slight 
advance.  There  is  not  a  whole  lot  of  cabbage 
in  the  country  so-  there  are  very  few  affected 
by  this  commodity.  There  is  small  Southern 
stock  coming  in  and  particularly  good  ship¬ 
ments  are  arriving  from  Holland. 

APPLE  OUTLOOK  DISCOURAGING 

When  all  factors  are  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  the  outlook  for  the  man  who  has  apples 
to  sell  from  now  on  is  pretty  discouraging. 
Cold  storage  holdings  are  very  heavy.  Added 
to  this,  the  citrus  crop  this  year  was  abnor¬ 
mally  heavy  with  the  result  that  they  have  been 
a  check  on  apples.  As  soon  as  the  apple  men 
were  inclined  to  boost  the  price  on  their  stock, 
consumers  turnejl  to  cheaper  oranges,  with  the 
result  that  the  demand  fell  off. 

From  now  on  the  only  variety  that  ean  hope 
for  any  good  prices  are  very  best  Baldwins. 
A  very  few  and  very  fancy  McIntosh  were 
turned  during  the  past  week  at  $10,  but  this 
is  an  extreme  exception.  Another  extreme 
exception  is  2j^  in.  Greenings  that  turned  for 
$6.  The  majority  are  turning  for  $4.  Green¬ 
ings  are  beginning  to  show  scald,  which  helps 
the  price  on  clean  stock. 

MILK  PRICES 

Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  gives  the  following  quotations,  based  on 
3  per  cent,  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone, 
Class  1,  used  chiefly  for  fluid  purposes,  $2.33 
per  hundred;  Class  2- A,  used « chiefly  as  fluid 
cream,  $2.10;  Class  2-B,  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  plain  condensed  milk  and  ice¬ 
cream,  $2.25;  Class  2-C,  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  soft  cheeses,  $2.25;  Class  3,  for 
milk  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  whole 
milk  powder,  evaporated  whole  milk  and 
sweetened  whole  condensed  milk,  $2.00;  Class 
Jf-A  and  J-5,  based  on  butter  and  American 
cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York  market. 
Differentials  in  all  classes  are  allowed  for  the 
disposition  of  the  skimmilk  where  such  enters 
into  the  use  of  the  product. 

Sheffield  Producers  organization  announce 
the  price  of  milk  in  the  201 — 210-mile  freight 
zone  for  milk  testing  3  per  cent.,  is  $2.20. 

Non-pool  prices  for  3  per  cent,  milk  in  201 — 
210-mile  freight  zone:  flat  price,  $2.30  (sub¬ 
ject  to  change) ;  Class  1,  $2.35  (subject  to 
change);  Class  2,  used  for  cream,  plain  con¬ 
densed  and  ice  cream,  $2.00. 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  Association 
announces  the  receiving  station  price  in  effect 
March  1st,  for  3  per  cent,  milk  in  the  201 — 210- 
mile  zone  as  $2.19. 

BUTTER  TURNS  FIRMER 

The  weak  condition  of  the  butter  market 
that  has  existed  during  the  early  part  of  the 
week  has  been  replaced  by  a  much  firmer  tone. 
Bidding  is  more  active  and  prices  advanced 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  week  34  of  a  cent. 
Leading  retailers  have  passed  on  reduced 
prices  to  consumers  with  the  result  that 
consumption  has  increased.  Another  factor 
that  is  responsible  for  the  present  firmness  is  a 
more  or  less  speculative  spirit  that  exists  in 
the  market.  There  are  a  number  of  ship¬ 
ments  that  have  come  in  of  late  that  have  not 
[been  placed  on  sale.  However,  it  will  not  be 
(until  early  next  week  before  the  real  tone  of 
the  market  will  be  established. 

The  cheese  market  managed  to  hold  steady, 
all  hough  trading  is  more  or  less  quiet.  Highest 


grades  of  flats  are  in  firm  hands  with  results 
that  prices  have  not  been  shaded,  with  the 
result  of  no  change  in  any  of  the  quotations. 

EGG  MARKET  WAY  DOWN 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  last  week  that 
the  bottom  of  the  egg  market  had  been  hit. 
However,  advices  from  the  West  during  the 
past  week  have  indicated  heavy  clearances 
from  producing  sections  with  the  result  that 
prices  have  gone  down  to  new  low  points. 
The  top  prices  on  nearbys  is  36c  for  extremely 
well  graded  and  fancy  packed  stock.  The 
majority  of  receipts,  however,  were  consider¬ 
ably  below  this  on  nearbys,  hitting  nearer  26c 
with  28c  ruling  for  No.  1.  With  the  market  in 
this  condition  and  the  heavy  lay  of  March 
and  April  coming  on.  poultrymen  have  a 
problem  facing  them  as  far  as  feeding  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  up  to  the  poultryman  now  to 
decide  whether  it  pays  him  to  crowd  the  hens 
for  all  they  are  worth  to  keep  up  heavy  produc¬ 
tion,  while  eggs  are  bringing  only  a  low  price. 
Many  poultrymen  are  falling  back  on  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  maintenance  ration  for  the 
birds. 

As  we  go  to  press,  western  advices  were 
somewhat  firmer  and  from  some  sections  word 
comes  that  lighter  shipments  may  be  expected. 
This  may  have  a  slight  effect  on  strengthening 
the  market. 

LIVE  POULTRY  MARKET  WEAKER 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  week  ending 
March  8,  a  decided  weakness  developed  in  the 
live  poultry  market.  Receipts  have  been 
considerably  in  excess  of  demands  and  require¬ 
ments  of  the  market.  Heavy  stock  was 
especially  weak  and  has  been  taking  consider¬ 
able  reduction.  The  market  on  express  fowls 
has  been  lower  although  express  broilers  are 
very  satisfactory. 

Live  poultry  conditions  show  the  same 
characteristics  of  the  past  week.  There  was 
only  a  few  fresh  chickens  arriving  that  show 
good  quality  and  command  outside  quotations. 
However,  most  of  the  packs  are  too  staggy  and 
as  a  result  prices  are  very  irregular.  Fresh 
fowls  are  in  fair  demand  for  the  small  to 
medium  size.  Large  dressed  fowls  are  in  some 
accumulation  and  the  market  is  weak.  Frozen 
poultry  is  meeting  a  good  outlet  and  the  market 
is  generally  firmer. 

March  20  is  a  Jewish  holiday  at  which 
time  heavy  fowls  and  hen  turkeys  are 
in  fairly  strong  demand.  Farmers 
contemplating  to  hit  this  market 
should  plan  to  have  their  stuff  in  by  the 
17th,  18th  and  19th  which  are  the  mar¬ 
ket  days. 

Do  You  “Buy”  or  “Select”  Your  Seed? 

(Continued  from,  page  272) 

does  not  consider  this  point — he  is  looking 
at  the  price  tag  and  would  not  meet  the 
extra  cost  involved  by  scarifying.  Mr. 
Investor  wants  to  do  this.  Let  us  see 
whether  or  not  it  pays  him.  An  average 
germination  of  northwestern  alfalfa  and 
red  clover  seed  of  this  year’s  crop  is  around 
70  per  cent,  with  20  to  25  per  cent,  “hard 
seeds.”  If  the  seed  be  properly  scarified 
the  quick  germination  is  increased  to 
90  or  95  per  cent. 

If  the  unscarified  seed  sells  at  $14.00 
to  $15.00  per  bushel  Mr.  Investor  would 
not  hesitate  to  pay  $15.00  or  $16.00  for 
the  treated  seed.  For  this  extra  dollar 
invested,  he  procures  20  to  25  per  cent, 
increased  viability,  making  the  seed  just 
that  more  efficient.  That  is  just  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  man  who  merely  BUYS 
and  SPENDS  money  for  seed  and  the 
farsighted  farmer  who  SELECTS  his 
seed  and  thereby  soundly  INVESTS  in 
the  future  of  his  farm. 


The  Cafeteria  Plan  for  Feeding  Hogs 

(Continued  from  page  276) 

must  have  a  richer  feed  in  protein  with 
the  corn.  The  hog  must  have  mineral 
matter  also.  If  he  does  not  have  it  he 
will  root.  If  he  has  all  the  mineral  he 
needs,  he  will  not  root  near  as  much.  I 
try  to  keep  a  supply  on  hand  all  the  time. 

Exercise  is  another  thing.  I  prefer 
that  a  hog  should  have  to  walk  forty  rods 
for  water  and  feed  rather  than  to  have  it 
right  at  hand.  I  want  the  sows  to  have 
lots  of  exercise  and  the  pigs  will  come 
strong  and  are  up  fighting  in  a  minute 


after  they  are  born.  If  the  brood  sows 
are  fat  from  an  all  corn  diet  they  will 
often  eat  up  their  pigs  when  they  ate 
born.  Another  trouble  is  that  of  thumps; 
A  sow  has  a  litter  of  pigs,  and  often  the 
first  thing  done  is  to  mix  up  a  nice  pail 
of  slop  mill  feed  for  her,  yes,  to  start  the 
milk  flow,  of  course.  The  result  often  is 
that  the  little  pigs  are  stunted  and  die. 
I  never  feed  a  sow  under  forty-eight 
hours  after  farrowing.  I  first  give  her  a 
drink  and  leave  her  alone.  If  the  milk  i 
flow  is  too  great  at  first  it  will  not  be  all 
taken  and  the  result  is  always  bad,  but 
short  feed  will  lessen  the  flow  in  such 


cases. 


an 


1.  In  the  leading 
butter,  cheese  and 
whole-milk  centers  of 
America  Holsteins  form 
from  50  to  7095  of  the 
purebred  dairy  cattle. 
Holsteins  are  popular  j 
because  they  are 
profitable 

Writ*  fm  Lift*** 


HOLSTEIN'WFRIESIAN 

Association  Amekjca 
.230  EAST  OHIO  STREET. CHICAGO. 


CATTLE 


$10  Down  Buys 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  offer  for  sale  several  wonderfully  bred 
registered  Holstein  bull  calfs  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan.  Prices  from  $50  to  $100. 
This  is  your  opportunity  to  get  a  pure 
bred  bull. 

Write  for  particulars 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr. 

Fishkill  Farms 

Hopewell  Junction,  New  York 


17C  GRADE  HOLSTEINS  0  1 
1 IJ  AND  GUERNSEYS  "OF  MIC 

30  head  ready  to  freshen,  100  head  due  to 
freshen  during  March,  April  and  May.  All 
large,  young,  fine  individuals  that  are  heavy 
producers.  Price  right.  Will  tuberculin  test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

|J  f  C  T  C  f  TW  C  Extra  fine  lot  registered 
JT1  JL  Julil  iJ  cows  fresh  or  soon  due. 

10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  heifers 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  hulls. 


J.  A.  LEACH 


CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross,  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  55  each;  7  to  8  weeks 
old,  $5.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old.  $6  each.  Pure  bred 
Yorkshire  6  to  8  weeks  boars  or  sows  57  each;  Chester 
White  sows  or  boars  6  to  8  weeks  old.  $7  each,  and  pure 
bred  Berkshire  boars  or  sows  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $7  each. 
Boars  are  no  relation  to  the  sows.  J  Will  ship  from 
1  to  50  C.  O.  D.  to  you  on  approval. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

PErKTFRPTl  fl  I  f  AND  CHESTER  white  pigs. 
KLuIo  1  LKlU  U.  1.  L.  E.  P.  ROGERS,  WATVIttE,  N.  T . 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breeding.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE*  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


RnfMf  flRHFRQ  for  hatching  eggs  from  Large 

DUv/I\  UIVL/EiIvO  Northern  Raised  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys.  $6.00  a  dozen;  $45.00  a  hundred. 
Warrant  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS _ PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 

Mammoth  Bronze.  Champion  “Goldbank 
1  UrKeys  sire,  first  prize  Madison  Square  Garden.  Part¬ 
ridge  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels.  Mi**  ldaChmnbley,l)raper,V8. 


DUCKLINGS 


SPECIAL  PRICES- 


on  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas,  hares  and  dogs. 
Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  Write  your  wants. 

H.  H-  FREED_ TELFORD,  PA 

JAY.CLD  Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 

n>in>7i  i.inr-  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 
DUCKLINGS  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 

WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

fARDEE’S  l\f Trifl  IMCC  EGGS  ANP  D,5A ' 

Wfj,  DUCKLINGS 
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I  Want  to  Send 

Every  Reader 
of  This  Paper 


a 


Can  of 


COBOHft 


By  IB  ail  - 
Postpaid- 


on 


20  Days9 
Free  Trial 

I  want  to  prove  to 
.  .  y°u  at  my  risk  that 

CORONA  19  the  greatest  healing  ointment 
that  you  have  ever  used  for  all  kinds  of  cuts, 
wounds,  sores,  etc.  on  man  or  beast. 


Just  Send  Your 
Name  and  Address 

and  I’ll  send  you  this  big  can, 
postpaid.  Use  it  for  Chapped 
Hands,  Ulcers,  Cuts,  Wounds, 
Bruises,  Piles,  Boils,  Eczema, 
etc.— nothing  like  it  for  keeping 
the  hands  from  chafing  during 
winter  season.  Use  it  on  your 
animals  for  BarbWire  Cuts, Col¬ 
lar  Boil3, Cracked  Hoofs, Grease 
Heel.SoreTeats,  Caked  Udders, 
etc.,  then  if  after  20  days’  free 
trial  you  are  convinced  it  is  the 
best  healing  preparation  you 
ever  used— then  Bend  me  65c 
in  full  payment.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied  after  giving  it  a 
trial  —  don’t  pay  me  a  cent. 
I  let  you  be  the  judge.  Send 
name  and  address  today  for 
this  big  20-DAY  FREE  TRIAL 
CAN. 

C.  C.  PHILLIPS,  “The  Corona  Man” 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

11  Corona  Block,  KENTON,  O. 

Noth— If  you  have  used  Corona  and 
druggist  cannot  supply  you  and 
you  prefer  larger  can,  order  direct 
from  ad.  20  oz.  can  postpaid  $1.25. 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 


AO  DE 
SILOS 


own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 


The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 


Write  today  for  particulars 
and  our  free  book,  “Saving 
with  Silos.”  Tell  us  how  many 
cowsyou  are  milking  and  we’ll 
also  send  a  valuable  Handy 
Pocket  Record  Book,  especial¬ 
ly  arranged  for  farm  accounts. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

Box  F,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Hr  A  1/  C  c  Is  your  horse  afflicted? 
“  V  t>  9  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.5( 

Money  bock  if  not  satisfactory 

One  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form 

fcOi'er  30  years’  sale  ,  -  NEWTON’S 

*A  Veterinary’s  Compound 
5  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs. 
Worm  Expeller,  Conditioner, 
Indigestion,  Heaves,  Coughs, 
....  -  ’  Distemper.  65c  and  $1.25 

Most  for  cost  caps.  At  dealersorpost-paid, 
The  NEWTON  REMEDY  C0„  Toledo,  Ohio 


•'caked 

bag 

dtaps^culs 

liiflammalwn. 
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Dairy  ***»> 
Association  Co., 
tyndonville,  Vt. 

Please  send  me  sample 
package  of  Bag  Balm. 

My  name  .. 


Addrepa  . . . . 


DAG  BALM  is 
■*“*  pleasant  to  use, 
penetrates,  softens 
tissues,  restores  cir¬ 
culation  and  quick¬ 
ly  heals  any  cut, 
scratch,  bruise,  or 
external  injury.  In¬ 
expensive;  ought 
to  be  in  every  cow 
barn. 

Large  10-ounce 
package,  60c  at  feed 
dealers,  general 
stores  and  druggists. 
Send  for  free  booklet, 
“Dairy  Wrinkles  ” 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  Inc., 
Lyndonviile,  Vt. 


A  Letter  From  a  Pooler 

( Continued  from  page  275) 
launched  up  to  January  7th.  Do  you 
propose  to  punish  both  yourselves  and  us 
indefinitely? 

Our  dealers  even  agree  every  time  they 
sign  a  contract  to  use  nothing  but  pooled 
milk  as  market  milk  so  long  as  the  League 
can  furnish  enough  to  supply  their  re¬ 
quirements  for  that  class  of  milk.  This 
is  the  rock  on  which  The  Empire  Dairy 
Company  and  Sheffields  split  with  the 
League.  Your  dealers  will  do  the  same  if 
you  take  steps  to  compel  them.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  you  join 
our  pool  or  not  so  long  as  you  make  them 
pay  the  same  price  the  League  charges  its 
dealers  for  Class  1  milk. 

They  just  thought  you  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  sell  them  your  milk  cheaper 
than  we  charged  them  for  ours  and  took 
a  chance.  Who  can  blame  them.  The 
Empire  Company  is  now  out  of  the  game. 
Do  you  propose  to  keep  up  the  split  until 
both  you  and  we  are  forced  to  the  wall? 

The  pooling  plan  was  adopted  after 
full  and  free  discussion  in  public  meetings 
galore,  by  a  very  substantial  majority. 
You  accepted  responsibility  for  the  split 
in  our  ranks  when  you  refused  to  abide 
by  majority  rule.  We  cannot  exist  and 
get  good  prices  half  pool  and  half  non¬ 
pool  any  better  than  this  nation  could 
exist  half  slave  and  half  free. 

It  is  certain  that  all  of  us  cannot  sell  all 
our  milk  all  the  time  as  Class  1  milk. 
Our  way  means  cooperation,  with  all  of  ils 
getting  Class  1  price  all  the  time  for  part 
of  our  milk,  each  bearing  his  equal  share 
of  loss  on  the  balance.  Your  way  means 
competition,  with  cut-throat  prices  most 
of  the  time  for  all  the  milk.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?  The  next  move 
is  up  to  you. — O.  W.  Mapes,  New  York. 


A  Home-Grown  Feed  Mixture 

Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  how  to  use  whole  ground 
wheat  with  ground  corn,  ground  oats  and  oil  meal.  I 
have  no  ensilage  but  plenty  of  first-class  clover  hay,  mixed 
hay  and  corn  fodder.  As  I  have  plenty  of  wheat  I  feel 
that  it  is  more  economical  to  grind  it.  In  what  propor¬ 
tion  shall  I  use  ground  corn  on  cob,  oats,  wheat  and  oil 
meal? — T.  S.  N.,  New  York. 

OF  course,  ensilage  is  a  very  desirable 
factor  in  the  grain  ration,  although  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary.  You  may  well 
substitute  dried  beet  pulp  for  ensilage. 
Many  dairymen  quote  the  value  of  en¬ 
silage  after  they  have  used  beet  pulp  for 
succulence  in  the  ration.  Where  you 
have  clover  hay,  mixed  hay  and  corn 
fodder,  we  would  advise  the  following 
grain  mixture:  300  pounds  ground  oats, 
200  pounds  ground  ear  corn,  200  pounds 
ground  wheat  and  400  pounds  oil  meal. 
One  pound  of  this  mixture  is  fed  to  ap¬ 
proximately  3l/2  pounds  of  milk  produced. 


Concrete  Watering  Tank  Leaks 

I  have  a  concrete  water  tank  to  water  my  cows.  The 
inflow  is  controlled  by  a  floating  valve.  Somehow  or 
other  I  feel  that  tank  is  leaking,  for  it  doesn’t  hold  water 
any  length  of  time  compared  to  its  size  and  still  I  can 
not  find  any  leak.  Now  if  it  does  leak  what  can  we  do  to 
stop  it?  I  have  gone  over  it  several  times  with  a  cement 
wash,  but  it  does  not  do  the  trick. — S.  V.  C.,  New  Jersey. 

TO  give  any  specific  recommendations 
to  remedy  this  case  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  personally  and  closely  examine  this 
tank.  There  are  several  factors  that  may 
be  responsible  for  a  leaky  concrete  tank. 
One  may  be  that  when  the  tank  was  built 
the  aggregate  was  not  spaded  sufficiently 
to  work  out  the  air  voids.  Spading  is  the 
process  of  working  the  concrete  in  the 
forms  with  a  wooden  or  dull  metal  spade, 
which  procedure  will  work  out  the  air  and 
solidify  the  concrete  mass.  Furthermore 
it  leaves  a  smooth  surface  against  the 
forms,  the  coarse  aggregate  being  forced 
in  to  the  center  of  the  mass. 

Another  factor  may  be  that  the  aggre¬ 
gate  wras  poorly  graded,  too  much  sand 
having  been  used.  Dirty  sand  may  be 
another  cause,  making  the  mass  more  or 
less  crumbly. 

Putting  on  a  cement  wTash  with  any  of 
the  above  factors  present  would  be  of 
little  avail.  About  the  only  thing  to  do 
in  this  case  would  be  to  give  the  walls  and 
the  floor  of  the  tank  a  good  coat  of  asphalt 
or  heavy  coal  tar.  It  may  pay  you  to 
write  the  Portland  Cement  Association 
in  Chicago  asking  them  for  their  latest 
bulletin  on  the  subject  of  water  proofing 
cement  tanks. 


CRAINE 


TRIPLE 

WALL 


Real  Silo  Economy 

Longer  Life — Less  Repairs 
Better-Kept  Silage 

THAT’S  just  the  kind  of  economy  the  Craine  Silo  is  giving  each  man  who 
owns  one  today.  That’s  the  economy  it  can  and  will  give  you. 

Each  year  we  rebuild  many  old,  dilapidated  iron-hooped  stave  silos. 
Why?  Because  their  owners  don’t  want  to  stand  the  expense  of  too  fre¬ 
quent  repairs,  replacement,  and  danger  of  valuable  silage  loss  by  freezing 
or  spoiling.  They  know  a  Craine  Silo  cuts  down  those  expenses  and  losses. 
And  in  addition  they  have  no  more  bothersome  hoops  to  tighten. 

There’s  a  good  sound  reason  why  the  Craine  lasts  longer,  needs  less 
repairs  and  keeps  silage  better.  It’s  the  scientific  Craine  3-wall  construc¬ 
tion.  First,  the  inside  Vail  of  upright  staves.  Over  [this  goes  frost-stop- 
ping,  waterproof  Silafelt.  Then,  outside,  the  continuous  Crainelox  Spiral 
Hooping  that  binds  and  cross -supports  every  square 

inch  of  silo.  That’s  what  gives  your  Craine  Silo  its  m  . V 

unusual,  giant  strength  and  durability. 


Our  Catalog,  full  of  silo  facts,  is  valuable  to  you. 
Get  this  catalog.  Write  now.  Early  orders  carry 
special  discounts.  Time  payments  if  desired 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 
Boa:  120  Norwich,  N.Y. 


r  REBUILD 

old.collapsed  stave 
silo  the  durable 
Craine  way.  Get 
the  economies  of 
Craine  longer  life 
and  better -kept 
silage.  Cost  is  us¬ 
ually  VA  cost  of  new 
silo.  W  rite  for  full 
information. 


Our  big  ' 
Catalogue , 
FREE, shows 
all  sizes  ot 
separators. 


375 


skims 


180 


qts 


hour 


Get  all  your  cream 

LESS  than  1  /33rd  of  1  %  of  cream  —  one  drop  of 
?  cream  in  3300  — goes  past  this  separator  to  the 
skim  milk  pail.  How  could  any  separator  get  more 
cream?  So  why  pay  half  again  as  much  for  a  sep¬ 
arator? 

The  Sattley  Separator  is  made  in  our  own  fac¬ 
tory — it  is  strong,  firm  on  its  base,  smooth  running, 
easy  to  turn  and  clean — and  easy  to  buy.  It  stands 
up — and  it  bears  our  absolute  guarantee. 

Send  $5.00  only.  We  will  ship  you  the  separator. 
Use  it  for  30  days.  If  you  are  completely  satisfied, 
you  may  pay  the  balance  in  10  monthly  payments. 
Write  for  the  separator  and  ask  for  General  Cata¬ 
logue  showing  all  sizes  separators  and  complete  line 
of  dairy  supplies. 

Don’t  buy  a  separator  until  you  investigate 
Ward’s  Sattley  and  learn  how  you  save  %  or 
more  through  buying  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

No.  289M4615 _ $48.80  (Cash  $46.00  ) 

Pacific  Coast  States  53.80  (Cash  50.55  ) 

Write  to  our  house  nearest  you.  Address  Dept.  80- A, 


«  f  .  «  Established  1872  -*r  y  -g  ^,5 

Montgomery  Ward  8  (9. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland, Ore.  Fort  Worth  Oakland, C 


Chicago  Kansas  City 


Oakland. Cal. 
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LEARN  AUTOMOBILE 

&  ELECTRICAL  BUSINESS 

Earn  $150  to  $400  a  month. 
We  will  teach  you. 

Greater  Opportunities  Than  Ever 
Rahe-trained  motor  mechanics 
learn  here  in  6  to  8  weeks.  Write  for  special  low 
tuition  rate  and  FREE  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
(Free  R.R.  fare  and  board  and  room  oiler.) 

RAHE  AUTO  &  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
916  Forbes  St.,  Dept.  Al,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Also  11th  and  Locust  Streets,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BARREN  COWS^l 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Prevent  this  by  using  ABORNO. 
Easily  administered  by  hypodermic  syr¬ 
inge.  Kills  abortion  germs  quickly  with¬ 
out  harming  cow.  Write  for  bookletwith 
letters  from  users  and  full  details 
of  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

ABORNO  LABORATORY 

11  Jeff  St.  Lancaster,  Wis. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 

5  lbs.  $1.25;  10  lbs.  $2.00.  Pay  when  received,  pipe  and 
recipe  free. 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  Dl,  PADUCAH,  KY.  i 


SAVE-The-HORSE  Will  Cure 

"IT7HEN  you  can’t  work  because  of  his  lameness 
’  “  the  horse  costs  you  for  feed  and  your  loss  of 
time— perhaps  a  lost  crop  or  a  skimpy  crop  through 
delays.  With  Save-The-Horse  you  can  cure  SPAVIN, 
Ringbone,  Thoropin,  or,— Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle, 
Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease  white  working.  You  take 
no  risk.  We  give  signed  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE. 

Write  today  for  FREE  96-page  Save  -The-Horae  BOOK, 
on  how  ta  locate,  understand  and  treat  all  lameness.  This 
serviceable  BOOK,  sample  of  guarantee,  and  expert  vet¬ 
erinary  advice  —  all  FREE.  Over  380,000  satisfied  users. 
30  years  success.  Don’t  hesitate — delay  is  costly. 

TBQY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  342  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
<  Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid. 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 


They  Come  Prepared 

tn  T  ivo  anr)  Th» fivo  Inherent  vigor  that  is  a  legacy  from  their 
LU  allu  1  ill  ive  sturdy,  constitutionally-perfect  parent¬ 

age,  plus  the  added  vitalizing  they  get  from  our  experienced  _ 
hatching,  insures  a  start  that  will  carry  them  through  to  maturity. 

FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

_  25  50  100  GOO  1000 

Black  Leghorns . $4.50  $8.50  $16.00  C77.60  $150.00 

White  gr  Brown  Leghorns .  6.00  9.50  18.00  87.50  170.00 

Black  Minorcas  or  Anconas .  6.7G  12.75  25.00  122.50  . 

Remit  by  Check,  Money-Order  or  Registered  Letter.  We  cannot  ship  C.O.D. 

Send  today  for  your  copy  of  our  beautifully-illustrated  catalog,  “Quality - -  , 

Chicks.  Shows  how  we  ship  chicks  anywhere  within  1200  miles  and  guarantee 
safe  arrival  of  full  count. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  Lift  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


PURE  BRED  SELECTED  FLOCKS 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

“Strong,  Sturdy,  Northern-grown  Chicks.  Selected,  pure  bred  stock.  Healthy  Flocks  on  free 
range  insure  strength  in  every  Chick.  Order  from  this  Ad. 

Varieties  Prices  on:  50  100  300  500  1,000 

Leghorns  (S.  C.  White  and  Brown) .  $7.00  $13  $38  $62  $120 

Barred  Rocks .  8.00  15  43  72  140 

White  Rocks . 9.50  .  18  53  85  165 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks .  .  $10  pe*  100  straight. 

Hatched  under  best  conditions  in  Newtown  Incubators.  Every  Chick  carefully  inspected.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Reference,  State  Commercial  Savings  Bank,  this  city.  Write  for  prices  on  special  matings. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY  Box  54  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


CHICKS 


BIG,  FLUFFY,  FULL-O-PEP 


Varieties  Prices  on: 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns . 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas, 

Blk.  Minorcas . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 

Eggs  for  hatching,  one-half  price  pf  Chicks. 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  save  time. 
Quick  delivery.  Free  Catalog.  Ohio  Chicks  Are  Better. 
NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Box  B-6, 


from  healthy  laying 

hens  of  best  strains 

on  free  range. 

25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.50 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.50 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

82.50 

7.75 

15.25 

30.00 

147.50 

100%  live  arri  al  guaran  eed.  Prepaid. 

Ref.,  Huron  Co.  Banking  Co. 


NORWALK,  OHIO 


imWiillll 

1,000,000  BETTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Varieties  Prices  on: — ■  50 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  $7.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas, 

Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes .  8.50 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  9.50 

Buff  Minorcas . . .  12.00  _ 

Mixed  Chicks,  S10  per  100  straight;  heavy  breeds,  $12  per  100.  Postpaid  to  your  door. 
100  %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Hatched  from  heavy  laying,  pure  bred  flocks.  Bank  Ref¬ 
erence.  Orderright  from  this  Ad.  with  full  remittance.  Circular  free. 

EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY,  Box  61,  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1.000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

75.00 

145.00 

9.50 

18.00 

53.00 

85.00 

165.00 

12.00 

23.00 

66.00 

Member  Ohio  and  D.  B.  C.  A. 


BABY  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.0" 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

83.00 

911  AND  UR 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Prepaid  prices  on  25 

WTiite,  Brown,.  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns .  $3.75 

Br.,  Wb.  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds, 

Blk.  Minorcas,  WTa.  Wyandottes .  4.25 

Sil.  Lac.  Wyandottes,  Buff  and  WTh.  Orpingtons,  Blk. 

Langshans  and  Light  Brahmas .  4.50 

Mixed,  all  varieties,  $11.00  per  100 

We  hatch  40  Breeds  from  Heavy  Laying,  Culled  Flocks.  Bank  Reference, 
this  ad.  Circular  Free.  We  have  been  18  years  in  the  business. 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1G,  KENTON,  OHIO 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

No  common  hatchery  chicks,  but  better  hatched,  pure-bred,  vitality  youngsters  hatched  from 
Hogan-tested,  milk-fed,  healthy  hens  especially  bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  All  chicks  shipped  by 

.  '  "  - -  —  - - -  - -  •* - ted. 


Order  direct  from 


special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Orders  filled  exact  date  want 
No  waiting.  10%  books  order  any  week.  Circular. 

Per  50  100  300 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns .  $7.00  $14.00  $40.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas .  8.00  16.00  47.00 

White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas .  9.00  17.00  50.00 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS 


500 

$67.00 

77.00 

82.00 


1000 

$130.00 

150.00 

160.00 


SHERIDAN,  PA. 


RU RAL  POULTRY  FARM 


RURAL 


PRODUCERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

From  CERTIFIED  260-290  Egg  Pedigreed  Hollywood  and  Barron  Eng¬ 
lish  White  Leghorns.  RURAL  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  and  Barred 
Rocks.  Pullets  reported  laying  at  4  months.  Fine,  instructive  catalog  FREE, 
showing  pictures  of  our  birds,  breeding  establishment,  etc.  If  j’ou  want  the 
most  for  your  money,  investigate. 

POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  103  R  No.  1  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CO-OPERATIVE  POULTRY 
CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  POULTRY 

A  co-operative  organization  of  247 
poultry  keepers  of  New  York  State 
The  members  of  this  Association  besides  supplying  their  own  wants 

will  sell  over 

800,000  BABY  CHICKS 

of  three  grades  during  this  season. 

Free  catalogue  with  leading  article  by  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  of  Cornell 
University,  tells  all  about  the  Association,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
sales  sheetgiving  the  members  that  have  chicks  forsale.  Writefor  your  copy 

M.  C.  PORTER,  Sec.,  Box  79,  RODMAN,  N,  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Certified.  Trapnested  and  pedigreed.  I  have  a  pen 
of  5  pullets  in  North  American  Laying  Contest,  laid  101 
eggs  in  November,  97  in  December.  Highest  of  all 
Leghorns  in  November  and  December  when  eggs  are 
the  highest.  Booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks. 

E.  DELAMARTER 

1317  Pratt  Street  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leehorn  D*y  Old  Chicks  (English  Strain)  from 
2  year  old  hens  from  our  own  stock.  Strong  and  vigorous. 
Best  breading.  Also  Barred  Rock  Chicks  from  2  year  old 
hens  from  best  laying  strain.  Catalog  free.  Write  today. 

Hillcrcst  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery,  BoxC,Rt.2,Holland,Mieb. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  Pure  Barron  English  Strain,  out  of  im¬ 
ported  birds  with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby  chicks 
for  March,  April,  May  and  June  delivery.  Capacity 
12,000  chicks  a  week.  My  book  ‘  ‘Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,”  $1,  or  given  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS 

Box  41 _ PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

D  A  D Y  PHirif  C  that  live,  thrive,  grow,  mature 
DAD  I  vniLiVk)  and  produce  results.  This  is  the 
verdict  from  hundreds  of  customers  who  swear  by 
Roselawn  Quality  Chicks.  Send  for  prices  today. 

Roselawn  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Dept.  B.,  Ottsville,  Pa. 


Care  For  the  Hatching  Egg 

(Continued  from  page  277) 
harm  as  to  wash  the  eggs.  I  do  not  know 
about  incubators,  as  I  have  none,  but  I  do 
know  I  shipped  eggs  to  a  party  last  year. 
When  I  was  getting  a  satisfactory  hatch 
with  hens,  this  party  hired  her  eggs 
incubated  and  the  person  who  ran  the 
machine  said  none  of  the  eggs  were  any 
good.  Now  where  was  the  trouble? 
Were  the  eggs  incubated  before  they  were 
settled  or  what  w;as  the  trouble?  Of 
course,  I  suppose  they  thought  I  would 
take  the  blame.  But  I  did  not.  The 
eggs  reached  the  customer  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  and  my  own  from  the  same  matings 
were  hatching,  so  I  wras  not  at  all  troubled. 
But  wdien  people  learn  to  take  as  good 
care  of  the  hatching  eggs  they  buy  as  the 
breeder  w7ho  produces  them  does,  they 
will  get  better  hatches  of  livable  chicks. — 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Dostater,  N.  Y. 


A  Cheese  Box  for  a  Brooder 

LAST  year  I  wanted  early  chicks  but 
I  was  sorely  pressed  for  money  to 
buy  the  necessary  equipment.  I  managed 
to  get  an  incubator  but  I  could  not  get 
enough  money  together  to  buy  a  brooder. 
As  I  wanted  early  chicks,  a  brooder  was 
absolutely  necessary.  I  secured  some  old 
cheese  boxes,  cut  a  hole  in  the  covers. 
I  placed  a  small  oil  lamp  in  the  box,  letting 
the  chimney  stick  through  the  hole  in  the 
cover.  This  home-made  brooder  worked 
fine  until  the  chicks  got  too  large  for  it. 
Then  I  used  a  tin  wash-tub  in  the  same 
manner. 

When  we  needed  mash  hoppers,  more 
cheese  hoppers  were  brought  into  use. 
We  cut  several  holes  in  the  boxes  just 
large  enough  for  the  birds  to  eat  through 
but  not  large  enough  to  allow  them  to  get 
in  the  box.  They  made  fine  hoppers. — 
Mrs.  E.  M.  C.,  New  York. 

Editor's  Note. — The  idea  <?f  using  cheese  boxes 
Cor  brooders  is  very  ingenious.  However,  precau¬ 
tions  should  be  taken  to  avoid  fire.  The  edge  of  the 
hole  in  the  cover  should  be  protected  from  the 
chimney  to  avoid  possible  serious  consequences. 
Possibly  a  piece  of  tin  could  be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  as  a  protection.  There  should  be  addi¬ 
tional  protection  furnished  inside  the  brooder. 
A  wire  screen,  well  secured,  should  be  placed 
around  the  lamp  to  avoid  crowding  against  it  on 
the  part  of  the  chicks.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
purchased  equipment  is  that  in  the  better  ma¬ 
chines  these  factors  are  taken  care  of.  However, 
when  it  is  a  case  of  finances,  the  home-made 
brooder  can  often  be  made  to  function  very  well. 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 


Which  Shall  It  Be  —  Eggs  or 
Chicks? 

HATCHING  eggs  or  baby  chicks — 
it  all  depends  on  three  things, 
namely,  whether  a  person  has  a  good 
incubator,  has  good  luck  hatching  and 
time  to  look  after  it  right;  if  he  has  good 
stock  from  which  to  obtain  good  hatching 
eggs  or  can  buy  good  eggs  from  some 
reliable  breed;  or  can  obtain  good  high 
grade  chicks,  pure  bred  from  a  reliable 
hatchery. 

In  buying  hatching  eggs  a  person 
should  buy  from  a  reliable  breeder  who 
is  not  afraid  to  show  his  stock  and  guar¬ 
antees  them,  giving  a  bank  or  other  re¬ 
liable  reference.  So  many  people  think 
that  just  because  they  have  pure  bred 
birds  they  are  ready  to  sell  hatching  eggs 
and  chicks.  Pure  bred  is  only  the  first 
step.  Breeding  stock  should  be  pure 
bred  with  plenty  of  vigor,  good  type  for 
breed  represented,  good  size,  good  color, 
and  bred  for  egg  production. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  the  best  birds 
qf  the  flock  should  be  selected  each  year 
and  mated  to  the  best  male  birds  that 
you  can  get.  If  they  have  a  pedigree 
that  is  much  better.  They  may  cost 
more  but  are  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 


Rosemoni 


“DISTINCTIVE  CHICKS  FROM 

OUALIFIED  BREEDING  FLOCKS’ 

From  free-range  flocks  of  heavy  layers 
headed  by  choice  males  of  America’s  fore¬ 
most  strains;  Tancred  and  “Belle  of  Jersey” 
W.  Leghorns,  Thompson  and  Holterman  Bd. 
Rocks,  Wilburtha  W.  Rocks,  Martin  and 
Mattison  Wyandottes,  Owen  and  Sked  R.  I. 
Reds,  Sheppard  Anconas.  Most  profitable — 
not  expensive.  Hatches  every  week. 

Write  for  unique,  beaut^ulh^itlustrated  catalog 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Drawer  14,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass* * 


QUALITY 


>  f  '"Sturdy  " 

Mountain-Bred  Chicks 

Pure  bred  chicks  produced  ’top  the  Allegheny  Moun¬ 
tains.  Plenty  of  free  range  and  fresh  air.  Sturdy, 
strong  and  healthy  with  very  best  blood  lines.  Parks 
Strain  Barred  Rocks;  Fishel  Strain  WTiite  Rocks; 
Martin’s  Regal  White  Wyandottes;  Harold  Tompkins 
S.C.R.I.  Reds;  American,  Barron  and  HOLLYWOOD 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Owens  Farm  Strain  Buff 
Orpingtons.  Get  the  best.  Prices  are  right.  Shipped 
prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  References. 
Write  today  for  catalog. 

FARM  SERVICE  CO.,  Inc.,  Route  A-2,  Tyrone,  Pa. 
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live  arrival  guaranteed. 


MOSSS  CHICKS 


BEST  ill  THE  WORLD  PURE  BRED. 


Order  now— avoid  disappointment 

Per  25  50  100 

LEGHORNS,  WHITE,  BLACK  $4.75  $9.00  $17.00 

LEGHORNS,  BROWN,  BUFF 

BARRED  ROCKS . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  .... 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES; 

ROCKS,  WHITE,  BUFF; 

ANCONAS . 

BLACK  MINORCAS;  BUFF 

ORPINGTONS . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS . 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS.  .  . 

MIXED  CHICKS . 

Prepaid  by  parcel  post,  100% 

Catalog  on  request.  Immediate  delivery. 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS 

BOX  A-l _ MORRIS  PLAINS,  N.  J. 

SCHWEGLER’S 

“THOR-O-BRED” 

BABY  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY" 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
Wyandottes.  12c  and  up. 

97%'live;delivery  guaranteed.  Order  now 
for_March,  April  and  May  delivery. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER 

204  Northampton  St. _  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

are  bred  and  developed  for 
highest  production.  We  hatch 
every  chick  we  ship  in  our 
own  plant.  Order  direct  with 
full  remittance.  We  allow 
5%  discount  when  orders  are  placed 
or  more  before  chicks  are  wanted. 

Prices  on  100  500 

White  Leghorns .  $13.00  $62.50 

Barred  Rocks . * .  15.00  72.50 

R.  I.  Reds .  16.00  77.50 

Wrhite  Wyandottes .  18.00  87.50 

Also  offer  six  other  breeds.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  for  1924  Sales 
Circular  and  complete  prices.  They  are  free. 
AMERICAN  CHICKER1ES  Box  214,  Grampian,  Penn. 

Supreme  Quality  Chicks 

Chicks  from  p  re  bied,  carefully  selected  stock. 
We  sell  about  50,000  chicks  each  year  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  our  county,  which  shows  that  people 
who  know  what  we  have  buy  from  us-  Ail  popu¬ 
lar  breeds.  Careful  supervision  of  every  bird. 
Special  attention  given  to  developing  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
for  catalog. 

THE  PRAIRIE  DEPOT  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  237B, _  Prairie  Depot,  Ohio 

CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Every  bird  in  our  flock  inspected  by  experts  from 
N.  V .  State  College  and  chicks  shipped  under  the 
seal  of  the  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Assn.  YouKnow  What  You  Are  Getting.  Care¬ 
ful  breeding  plus  inspection  insures  results.  Get 
circular  giving  full  description,  also  price  list. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON  Box  103  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE — Chicks,  $14  per  100  up.  Eggs, 
$6.00  per  100  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition.  31st  year 
Buy  from  a  specialist,  it  pays.  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

BOWDEN’S  WHITtf  WYANDOTTES,  Mansfield,  O. 
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Lively  Chicks  of 
the  breeds  you 
want 

Play  safe.  If  you  want  real 
money-making  poultry,  get  our 
Hollywood  White  Leghorns, 
Norfolk  Spec.  Farms  Barred 
and  Fishel  White  Rocks, 
Martin  White  Wyandottes 
or  Sked  Bros.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  These  are  the  most  noted 
strains  of  these  breeds. 

It’s  cheaper  to  buy  Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks  of  these  popular  breeds 
than  to  hatch  your  own.  They 
arrive  when  you  want  them,  in 
exactly  the  number  you  would 
like  to  start.  No  risk;  no 
trouble.  We  guarantee  100  per 
cent  delivery  —  alive  and 
healthy. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  1924  Kerr 
Chick  Book  and  price  list.  It 
includes  our  records  made  in 
the  International  Egg-laying 
Contest.  Send  your  name  and 
address  to-day. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Box  No.  10  Box  No.  10 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Box  No.  1 0 


Box  No.  10 


Continental 

BABY 
CHICK 
Service 


now  includes  Pedi¬ 
greed  Baby  Chicks,  a 
wonderful  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  Baby 
s  i ,  „  Chick  Industry,  in 

i  t1?®  with  the  foremost  policies  of  the  Continental 
3  Hatcheries.  Y 0u  get  free  range,  pure  bred  stock,  also 
I  Pedigreed  V itality  Chicks  from  healthy  parentage, 
j  the  kind  you  want,  shipped  when  you  want  them. 

Early  Orders  Safest  and  Best 

s  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  We  are 

I  members  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Con- 

II  tmental  Hatcheries  in_  different  localities  offer  service  and 
convenience  in  shipping,  undar  an  Intelligent  centralized 

£  administration,  that  satisfies  customers.  Our  handsomely 
illustrated  Baby  Chick  Sales  Book  tells  a  human  interest 
i  story  by  Conti  V  Chix  himself.  It  is  chockfull  of  important 
=  information  of  value  to  you.  Address  nearest  Hatchery. 

1  Ask  for  Book  23J .  It's  Free. 

Continental  Hatcheries  Springfield  ico.s 

IP  Hatcheries  at:  Washington,  Ga.,  Valdosta  Ga..  Gonzales, 

I  -^ooiphtB,  Ten.n. ,  Polo,  HI,,  Hamilton,  Oat.,  Owego 

H  N.  Y.,  Plainfield,  N.  j.,  Toledo, O,,  and  elsewhere, 

sifiiiiiHiiiiniiiinnBimmniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiimiiiiinniiiiiiiiiinmiiiiiiiiuiiiiiuiuiiniiniininiitnimHiHniiiiinmiiimiimmiiuuiiiramiiiimnHmniinHi 


RARY  poipg C  For  those  who  want 
-■-"■“•a-*  *  ' — t  tlVelVkj  something  better  than 

just  chicks.”  Best  blood  lines.  Flocks  all  developed 
and  culled  under  our  direction.  Sheppard’s  Anconas: 
Parks’  and  Thompson's  Barred  Rocks;  Barron,  Tancred 
and  Wyckoff  Leghorns;  Fishel’s  White 
Rocks.  Also  highly  bred  strains  of  White 
and  Buff  Orpingtons,  R.  I.  Reds  and 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Postpaid.  100%  live  delivery.  Prices 
reasonable.  Ad  appears  every  other  week. 

Write  for  new  catalog  and  price  list. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY,  Box  90,  ELI  DA,  OHIO 

ten  years  experience 

.In  Producing  High  Quality  Chicks 

We  have  been  building  a  chick  business  for 
over  ten  years,  on  the  basis  of  fair  and 
honest  dealing.  We  have  increased  every 
year  as  a  result.  Flocks  have  open  range. 
Carefully  bred  for  production.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  All  popular  breeds. 
Prices  right.  Booking  orders  now.  Write 

today  to  avoid  disappointment.  We  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  stay  and  will  handle  your  order  on  that  basis. 
Reference,  Central  Natl,  Bank,  York,  Pa.  A 
postal  will  bring  you  full  information. 

park  view  egg  farm,  box  12,  dover,  pa. 

CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 
nocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows. 

Ail  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be 
Pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 

NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  332-C,  IVIT.  VERNON,  OHIO 


Breeders  should  be  confined  in  large 
yards  where  they  can  have  plenty  of 
exercise  and  plenty  of  green  feed  and 
shade.  The  culls  should  be  sold  giving 
the  breeders  the  range.  In  this  way  we 
will  succeed  and  have  a  flock  worth 
while.  We  will  be  ready  to  sell  our  sur¬ 
plus  eggs  and  chicks  to  our  neighbors  and 
friends  and  be  sure  they  will  get  their 
money’s  worth.  I  have  bought  hundreds 
of  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Some¬ 
times  I  got  fine  chicks  any  one  could  be 
proud  of.  Again  I  have  gotten  such  a 
worthless  bunch  that  they  made  me  sick 
to  look  at  them.  A  good  many  died  and 
those  that  did  live  were  not  worth  keeping. 
The  quicker  I  got  them  off  to  the  butcher’s 
the  better  I  was  off.  They  were  poor 
in  color  and  shape,  small  in  size  and 
wouldn’t  “lay.”  The  reliable  hatcher¬ 
ies  are  mighty  careful  where  they  get 
their  eggs,  even  going  as  far  as  to  select 
the  farmers’  birds  and  mate  them,  estab¬ 
lishing  rules  to  follow  or  quit  handling 
their  eggs.  Others  have  their  own  flocks 
on  their  own  farms.  The  last  two  you 
can  depend  on.  Chicks  from  this  kind  of 
hatchery  may  cost  a  little  more  but  are  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run.  — H.F.  Brush, 
Ohio. 


A  Home-Made  Brooder 

TA/E  never  have  had  anything  else  but 
*  ^  a  home-made  brooder  and  we  have 
raised  a  good  many  batches  of  chickens 
with  very  little  loss.  The  brooder  usually 
consists  of  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
dry-goods  box  set  upon  legs  six  or  eight 
inches  high  so  that  it  will  remain  dry;  one 
side  cut  down  a  little  lower  than  the  other 
1  and  the  ends  slanted  from  front  to  back  so 
that  the  removable  roof,  which  sets  on  like 
a  cover,  will  shed  rain  well, 
j  A  convenient  size  is  a  little  smaller  than 
half  a  window  so  that  an  old  window  may 
be  substituted  for  the  roof  during  the  day 
unless  it  rains  hard.  A  few  holes  should 
be  bored  in  the  sides  near  the  top  for 
ventilation  and  a  small  sliding  door 
should  be  put,  preferably  in  the  front, 
with  an  inclined  “bridge”  from  the  door 
to  the  ground  to  facilitate  turning  the 
chicks  out  in  the  yard  for  exercise.  In¬ 
deed  they  will  soon  live  in  the  yard  except 
at  night.  Heat  may  be  supplied  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  big  jug  of  hot  water  in  the  center 
and  the  tiny  chicks  enjoy  a  cloth  loosely 
arranged  over  them  like  a  cover  on  cold 
nights. — Mrs.  E.  M.  Anderson,  N.Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  You  ^’nrebred  Stock 

Wh.&Br.  Leghorns .  S13.00 

Buff  &  Black  Leghorns .  13.00 

Anconas .  14.00 

S.  C.  Black  Mlnorcas .  15.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds . 

Barred  Rocks . 

Buff  &  White  Rocks . 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes . 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

Black  Langshans . 

Light  Brahmas . 

All  absolutely  first  class  pure  bred  stock.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments  made.  Mail  orders  to 
JAMES  KREJCI,  2165  E.  86th  St.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

s.c.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  only 

Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 

Place  your  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders 
are  carefully  selected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy 
chicks  that  will  grow  and  make  good  with  proper  care. 
Your  order,  large  or  small,  will  receive  the  same  careful 
attention.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list 
MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
E.  C.  Rockafellow,  Prop.  Box  A,  Stockton,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  No  1. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Davis  famous  strain  of  heavy  producing  White  Leghorns. 
During  the  past  16  years  I  have  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
production.  My  chicks  are  hatched  by  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  incubators,  and  quickly  develop  into  prolific 
layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stock  bred  to  250  to 
315  egg  strain.  Quality  chicks  every  time  with  us. 
Write  for  prices. 

ARCHER  W.  DAVIS  -  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

CHICKS — -White  Leghorns,  13c;  Barred  Rocks,  15c 
and  Mixed,  He.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

f  HIY  Barred  Rocks  15c;  Reds  16c;  White  Leghorns  13c; 
vHtA  mixed  lie.  Reduced  on  500 lots,  100%  guaranteed. 

Order  from  advertisemi  nt.  Circular.  TWIN  HATCHERY.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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DAY-OLD  CHIX  AND  DUX 

VIGOROUS,  HEALTHY,  LIVABLE  Chix  and  Dux  that  will  grow,  thrive 
and  develop  into  profit  producing  specimens.  Parent  stock  selective 
mated  for  generations  by  Hogan  and  Cornell  methods.  Thirty-seven  years  of 
practical  experience  back  of  them.  Superior  stock  at  popular  prices.  Liberal 
discount  on  stock  ordered  in  advance. 

_ _ _  „  „  Bloomington,  Ind. 

CUSTOMER  S  LETTER — “Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  latest  price  list. 
Your  last  year’s  chix  have  done  wonders  for  us.  They  started  laying  in  September 
and  are  doing  their  best  now.  In  December,  I  got  464  eggs;  January,  535  eggs  and 
February,  708  eggs  from  40  pullets  and  10  yearlings. 

Yours  truly,  D.  A.  Galloway.” 


R.  I.  REDS,  BARRED  8s  WHITE  ROX,  WHITE  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES,  WHITE,  BUFF  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 
INDIAN  RUNNER  AND  PEKIN  DUX 

Guarantee:  We  use  Newton  hatching  equipment  exclusively.  No 
forced  draft,  mechanical  moisture 
machines  on  our  Plant. 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm 

Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

W.  R.  CURTISS  CO.,  Prop. 

Members  Inti.  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


IOOOOOO  jfik 


OUR 

15th 

YEAR 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  US  your  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we  will  proveto  you 
IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD  BE  HATCHING  THEM. 

FLOCKS  PURE  BRED.  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have  pleased  thousands 
of  customers.  We  hatch  13  Varieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 

/^i  in  I/-  o  POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

1,  .  rl  A  V  -  |v  3  From  selected,  heavy  laying  flocks.  Produced  by  men  of 

many  years’  experience. 

Varieties  Prices  on  50 

White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $7.00 

Wh.  Leghorns,  extra  quality,  heavy  laying  strain . . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas . 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Reds . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  extra  quality,  heavy  laying  strain .  11.00 

Buff  Rooks,  S.  C.  Reds. . . 

Mixed  Chicks,  Heavies  .  .  .  . . . . 

Mixed  Chicks,  Lights . 

Order  right  from  this  Ad.  Bank  Reference.  Free  Catalog. 

NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 

HIGH  BRED— HATCHED  RIGHT,  350,000  for  1924.  ATHENEON 
STRAINS  INSURE  big,  husky  chicks  from  healthy,  heavy  laying, 
free  range,  culled  flocks.  That’s  why  our  customers  RE-ORDER. 
VARIETIES  PRICES  ON 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns  and  Rose  Comb  Brown 

Leghorns .  $6.75 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  and  Anconas .... 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Silver  Campines 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds,  $12.00  per  100:  Light  Breeds,  $10.00  per  100  POSTPAID.  100% 
LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  Catalog  free.  Ref.  Athens  National  Bank.  ORDER 
NOW  from  this  ad.  Get  them  when  wanted. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Dept.  F,  ATHENS,  OHIO 
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8.00 

15.00 
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8.50 

16.00 
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11.00 
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5.50 
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47.50 

CHICKS 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.75 

$13. 

$62. 

$123. 

7.75 

15. 

72. 

143. 

9.25 

18. 

85. 

170. 

$10.00  PER 
100  AND  UP 

cared  for  to  produce 


TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES 


750,000  CHICKS 

Select,  culled  flocks  of  heavy  layers  on  free  range  and  properly 
vigorous,  sturdy  chicks. 

Varieties 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $3.75 

White  &  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  4.25 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.00 

Buff  Minorcas,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  6.00 

Mixed .  3.50 

Postpaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this  ad 
Bank  references.  Circular  Free. 
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1000 

$120 

140 


100 


Box  SIO 


ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 
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100 

500 

1.000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

10.00 

19.00 

5.75 

11.00 

55.00 

100.00 

BABY  CHICKS  from  pure  bred  heavy  laying  flocks 

THAT  WILL  GROW  INTO  MONEY 

Varieties  Prices  on: 

S.  C.  White.  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns.  .  . . . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  R.  C.  Reds.  Blk.  Minorcas ...  . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  extraquality,  Barron  White  Leghorns 

White  Minorcas.  Extra  quality,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

Mixed  Chicks . . 

25  YEARS  HATCHING,  20  YEARS  SHIPPING  CHICKS  enables  us  to  supply  you  with 
the  very  BEST.  All  hatched  in  our  own  Hatchery.  Postpaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaran¬ 
teed.  A  Hatch  each  week  from  March  1st  to  Sept  1st.  Order  from  this  Ad.  SAVE  TIME! 
There  is  no  risk.  Reference:  Farmers  State  Bank.  Free  Ill.  Catalog.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 
20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY _ - _ - _ Box  R _ - _ - _ NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO 

!  400,000  CHICKS 

BIG,  STRONG,  FLUFFY  CHICKS  hatched  from  well  bred  and  well  kept,  heavy  laying 
hens,  insuring  good  growth  and  PROFITS. 

. ^^nrleties  Prices  on  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns .  $7,00  $13  $62  50  $120 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas .  8.00  15  72  50  140 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  8.50  16  77  50 

Silver  Wyandottes .  9.50  18  87’.50  'i70 

Mixed,  $12  per  100  straight. 

Postpaid.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Best  Bank 
Reference.  You  take  no  chance.  Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Assn. 
_ MODERN  HATCHERY, _ Box  63,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 

MORE  THAN  WORTH  THE  MONEY 

PURE  BRED  AND  CAREFULLY  SELECTED 

Pure  bred  chicks.  Free  range  stock,  Hogan  tested,  culled  and  carefully  mated, 
poultry  business  over  20  years.  Our  heavy  home  trade  is  proof  of  our  reliability, 
from  this  ad  and  get  good  chicks  when  you  want  them. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  (PREPAID)  ON 


ADA  CHICKS 


In  the 
Order 


ROCKS  (Barred,  White,  Buff)  ANCONAS, 

REDS  (S.  &  R.  C.) . 

WYANDOTTES (Wh.&Sil.)  BLK.  MINORCAS 


Also  can  furnish  limited  number  Tancred  -White  Leghorns,  also  Trippli 

First  National  Bank,  Ada.  Ohio.  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  D  (18  hours  from  New  York),  ADA,  OHIO. 
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300 
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$7.00 
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11.00 

32.00 
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irn  Strain  Buff  Orpingtons.  Reference: 

‘WHY  NOT' 


Buy  your  Chicks  from  Egg-bred  stock  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  ANCONAS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  Chicks  that 
are  hatched  right  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

Free  Catalogue. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  u  Box  B,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


500,000  CHICKS  FOR  1924 

BEST  BREEDS 
LOWEST  PRICES 

OUR  14th  YEAR.  CATALOG  FREE. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

Richfield,  Pa. 


This  1904  Ford  cost  $900 


How  would  you 
have  lubricated  a  FORD 
like  this  one? 

A 1904  Ford  advertisement  featured  the  “8  H.P.  Double-  * 
.  Opposed  Motor”  and  “Double  Tube  Tires.” 

In  1904  (as  in  1924)  one  “oil  company”  stood  out 
among  the  rest  for  its  specialization  in  lubrication  and  its 
skill  in  producing  and  specifying  the  correct  oil  for  the 
various  types  of  motors. 

The  Ford  owner  who  wrote  to  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  in  1904  for  advice  on  lubrication  would  have  received 
in  reply  a  recommendation  based  upon  a  careful  study  of 
the  Ford  “8  H.  P.  Double-Opposed  Motor.” 

Quite  probably  a  Vacuum  Oil  Company  engineer 
would  have  called  in  person!  A  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
engineer  often  went  miles  to  see  a  new  model  and  learn 
at  first  hand  its  lubricating  requirements. 


Why  Qargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 

As  the  Ford  engine  changed,  its  lubricating  requirements 
changed  also.  For  many  years  now  the  recommendation 
for  Fords  has  been  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E.”  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “E”  meets  with  scientific  exactness  the  many 
individual  requirements  of  today’s  Ford  engine. 


And  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  has  undergone  continuous 
perfection,  based  upon  (1)  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s 
continuous  progress  in  selecting  and  refining  the  most 
desirable  crude  stocks  and  (2)  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s 
continuous  engineering  study  of  the  Ford  car. 

The  character  and  the  quality  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 
have  been  imitated.  Even  the  name  has  been  imitated. 
But  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  has  never  yet  failed  to  prove 
its  superiority  when  subjected  to  fair  comparative  tests. 


This  statement  you  will  prove  for  yourself  when  you 
drain  off  your  old  oil  and  refill 
your  Ford  crank-case  with  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  “E.” 


Tractor  Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  lubricant  forthe 
FORDSON  TRACTORis  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “BB”  in  summer  and  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  “A”  in  winter.  The 
correct  oil  for  all  other  tractors  is 
specified  in  our  chart.  Ask  for  it  at 
your  dealer’s. 

Address  our  nearest  branch: 

New  York  (Main  Office)  Minneapolis 
Boston  St.  Louis 

Chicago  Des  Moines 

Philadelphia  Dallas 

Detroit 
Pittsburgh 


Indianapolis 


Rochester 
Oklahoma  City 
Peoria 
Albany 

Kansas  City ,Mo.  Portland,  Me. 
Milwaukee  Springfield,  Mass, 


Mobiloil 

E” 


S/s  / 

'M 


Buffalo 


New  Haven 


VAC  UUM  OIL  COM  PAN Y 


WOLVERINE 

The  lOOO  Mile  Shoe 

CORDOVAN  HORSE-HIDE 


Linden,  Pa.,  R.  R.  No  i, 
Nov.  5,  1923 

Dear  Sirs:  I  am  wearing  my  first 
pair  of  Wolverine  shoes  and  am  well 
pleased  with  them.  I  have  worn  them 
about  fifteen  months  through  all  kinds 
of  weather  and  they  are  good  yet.  I 
think  instead  of  calling  them  thousand 
mile  shoes,  you  had  better  say  10,000, 
Yours  truly, 

C.  W.  Newcomer, 
Steam  Mill  Farm. 


Here’s  how  they  wear 

—and  they  always  stay  soft 

Two  years  ago  we  announced  a  for  your  protection.  But  soft  and 
shoe  that  would  wear  1 000  miles,  pliable  as  buckskin.  Even  after 
Thousands  read  our  ads  and  many  wettings  it  will  always  dry 
bought.  Then  they  “checked-  out  soft.  No  other  shoe  does  this, 
us-up.”  Just  to  see.  For  it  was  por  ey  use 

a  big  claim  to  make.  N  ow,  every 

mail  brings  us  letters  like  the  There  is  a  Wolverine  shoe 
one  above.  Forthe  r”“  . .  V?'" 


Wolverine  1000  mile 
shoe  is  something 
unique  in  a  shoe.  It 
is  made  in  an  entirely 
different  way. 

First,  it  is  made  of 
Cordovan  horse- 
hide.  Experts  agree 
that  this  is  the  tough- 
est  leather  known. 
The  finest  Cossack 
saddles  are  made  of 
it.  Baseballs,  too, 
because  horse-hide 


Wolverine 
Comfort  Shoe 


This  Wolverine  is  so  pli¬ 
able  and  soft  you  can 
double  it  up  like  a  moc¬ 
casin.  It  wears  like  iron 
but  you’ll  hardly  know 
you  have  a  shoe  on,  it  is 
so  soft  and  easy. 

For  tender  feet,  or 
where  you  do  not  encoun¬ 
ter  wet  weather,  wear 
this  ComfortShoe.A 
blessing  to  the  feet. 


for  every  use.  For 
field  and  shop.  For 
lumbering  and  hunt- 
ing,forthe  mines  and 
the  oil  fields.  The 
shoe  shown  above  is 
especially  designed 
for  rough  wear  in  the 
early  spring  and  fall. 
But  whatever  your 
need,  there  is  a 
Wolverine  to  meet 
it.  All  of  the  same 
quality. 

If  your  dealer 


jnly  will  stand  the  pounding,  doesn’t  handle  Wolverine,  send 
But  heretofore  it  always  tanned-  us  your  name.  We  will  send 
ap  too  stiff  for  shoes.  you  a  complete  catalogue  and 

In  our  tannery  we  learned  the  the  name  of  the  nearest  Wol- 
secret  of  making  it  soft.  No  one  venne  Store, 
else,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
learned  how  to  do  this,  for  work 
shoes.  Even  the  soles  of  these 
shoes  are  horsehide. 

And  we  tan  it  so  that  it  stays 
soft.  The  upper  leather  is  thick 

Wolverine  Shoe  &  Tanning  Corp. 

Formerly  Michigan  Shoemakers 

Rockford,  Michigan 


Wolverine  Shoe  and  Tanning  Corp. 

Dept.  31,  Rockford,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Wolverine 
dealer  and  catalog. 


Name. 


Address . . . 

P.  O.  and  State. 
My  dealer  is,... 


$1.00  PER  YEAR 


MARCH  22,  1924 


PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 


More  About  The  Standard  Carbide — See  page  291 
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10,000  miles  guaranteed 
and  yet  you  save  ^ 


Riverside  Ocoa”  Tires 


Riverside  Oversize  Cord  Tires  are  guaranteed  for  10,000 
miles  and  in  actual  performance  give  up  to  18,000  miles. 
Can  any  other  tire  do  more? 

So  why  not  save  one-third  and  use  Riverside  Cords? 
What  more  will  any  other  tire  do?  Then  why  pay  more? 

And  this  10,000  miles  service  is  backed  by  a  guarantee 
that  has  stood  for  fifty-one  years.  Does  any  other  tire 
carry  a  better  guarantee? 

Quality  is  built  into  Riverside  Cords 

This  guaranteed  mileage  is  built  into 
Ward’s  Riverside  Cords.  High  treads, 
thicker  and  stronger,  of  tough,  live  rubber. 

_  This  exceptional  quality  of  Ward’s 
tires  alone  has  made  us  the  largest  re¬ 
tailers  of  tires  in  the  country.  The 
tires  themselves  have  convinced  thou¬ 
sands  that  Riverside  Cords  are  best. 


You  Don’t  Risk  One  Cent 


'.I  have  used  River¬ 
side  Tires  for  the 
past  four  years.  I 
have  never  had  to 
send  a  tire  back  for 
adjustment. 

I  have  tried  several 
diilerent  highly  ad¬ 
vertised  makes 
alongside  of  River¬ 
sides  and  have  not 
found  a  superior.” 
Walter  M.  Schworm, 
Nessen  City,  Mich. 


Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  River¬ 
sides.  Inspect  them.  Compare  them  with  tires  selling  for  $5.00 
or  $15.00  more. 

Send  them  back  if  you  do  not  find  them  the  equal  of  any 
first-quality  oversize  cord  made.  We  will  refund  your  money. 
These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 


CATALOGUE  No.  464M00 — Be  sure  to  give  size. 


SIZE 

30x354 

32x4 

33x4 

34x4 


PRICE 

$  9.75 
16.95 
17.45 
18.25 


POSTAGE 

28c 

42c 

43c 

43c 


SIZE 

32x4& 

34  x  454 
33x5 

35  x  5 


PRICE 

$20.95 

21.95 
28.75 

29.95 


POSTAGE 

45c 

48c 

58c 

61c 


**I  have  used  two  I 
Riverside  Cords  on  f 
the  rear  wheels  of  I 
my  car  for  two  I 
years.  They  have  I 
gone  over  12,000  I 
miles  now  and  have  | 
never  been  off  the  [ 
wheels  —  and  they  | 
still  look  hne.” 
August  Wm.  Schultz  i 
B  -  66  —  R  2 
Van  Horn,  Iowa 


'-m 


Wire  your  order. 
Orders  received  by  tele¬ 
graph  will  be  shipped 
the  same  day  C.  O.  D. 

F’mn  Write  today  to 
•*  *  ourhousenear- 
est  you  for  free  Auto 
Supply  Book.  Address 
Dept.  60-T. 


If  A  _%  Established  1672  7  ^ 

Montgomery  Ward  #G>. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  CeL  Ft.  Worth  New  York  Atlanta,  G&- 

-FREE- 


We  will  gladly  send  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  our 
catalogue  containing  hundreds  of  wonderful  bargains 
in  shoes,  clothing,  and  household  goods,  which  are  of 
daily  use  to  you  ! 

Mail  this  coupon  and  we  will  show  you  how  much  your 
dollars  can  do. 

ONE  SPECIMEN 


PAIR 


Genuine  Goodyear  Welt  Oxfords  —  Nut  Brown  Shade,  Blucher 
\  Oxford  Style,  Invisible  Eyelets,  Plain  Toe  with  Creased  Vamp 
Effect.  Genuine  Oak  Sole.  Rubber  Heels.  A  Wonderful 

Bargain.  $6.00  Value. 
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Send  Your  Money  ! 

and  We  Pay  POSTAGE. 
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^ Vb  c.  O.  D.  Order  Filled— 

You  Pay  POSTAGE. 
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BROADWAY 
at  Fourth  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


American  Agriculturist,  March  22,  1924 

Politics  and  Farm  Taxes 

All  Getting  Relief  But  the  Man  on  the  Land 


NO  BETTER  authority  on  the  tax 
problem  can  be  found  than  H.  C. 
McKenzie  of  Walton.  New  York.  For 
some  time  Mr.  McKenzie  was  tax  expert 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  is  now  doing  the  same  work  for  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Farm 
Bureaus.  In  a  recent  statement  to  the 
American  Agriculturist,  he  hit  this 
great  tax  curse  which  is  putting  such  a 
heavy  burden  on  farmers  right  from  the 
shoulder,  when  he  said: 

“Politicians,  both  Republican  and 
Democratic,  are  taking  care  of  the 
taxes  of  their  friends  by  reducing  the 
income  and  surtaxes.  Now  we  should  in¬ 
quire,  what  these  same  politicians  are  doing 
for  the  farmers  of  New  York  and  other  States. 

“  The  Mellon  plan  would  cut  surtaxes  50  per 
cent.  A  plan  to  get  campaign  funds  would  be 
from  those  who  have  very  high  tariff  duties 
protecting  their  business.  If  these  gentlemen 
could  be  assured  that  the  flexible  provisions 
of  the  tariff  would  not  go  downward  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  they  would  be  on  Easy 
Street.  If  all  the  reductions  in  Federal 
revenue  are  made  in  the  income  taxes,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  cut  anything  worth  while 
out  of  the  tariff.  When  the  last  tariff  bill  was 
framed  in  1922,  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  not  over  350  million  dollars  ought  to  be 
taken  out  of  American  people  through  a  tariff. 
We  arc  now  taking  570  millions.  But  this 
extra  200  millions  will  stay  if  the  reductions 
are  all  made  in  income  taxes,  and  those  with 
high  protection  will  be  sitting  pretty. 

“When  the  last  tax  bill  was  framed  in  1921, 
the  bill  which  was  put  into  the  House  provided 
that  the  tax  on  freight  bills,  telegrams  and 
telephone  messages  should  be  left  on  and  the 
tax  taken  off  chewing  gum.  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  went  before  the 


Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry  and 
protested  that  the  congressmen  from  the 
Middle  West  would  not  dare  go  home  if  thev 
left  the  tax  on  freight  bills  and  took  it  off 
chewing  gum.  The  tax  was  taken  off  freight 
bills,  but  left  on  telegrams  and  telephone 
messages.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
gum  makers  are  liberal  contributors  in  the 
campaign  fund. 

“This  year  the  proposition  is  to  leave 
the  tax  on  the  automobile  trucks  and 
parts,  which  are  just  as  much  part  of 
the  freight  bill  as  a  freight  car,  and  to 
take  it  off  of  the  movie  tickets.  What  will 
the  movie  makers  do  for  their  friends?  If  all 
the  men  with  big  incomes  had  their  surtaxes 
cut  in  two  by  the  Republican  organization,  if 
those  interested  in  the  tariff  were  assured  that 
they  would  be  saved,  if  the  influence  of  all  the 
movie  theaters  was  on  the  same  side,  what  in 
the  world  could  the  Democrats  do? 

“In  New  York  State,  the  proposition  is  to 
reduce  State  income  taxes  by  25  per  cent. 
If  all  these  schemes  go  through  for  getting 
money  by  both  parties  out  of  the  men  with  high 
surtaxes,  the  officers  of  the  big  insurance 
companies  whose  salaries  range  from  $25,000! 
to  $100,000,  the  lawyers  who  get  fat  fees  for 
showing  their  clients  how  to  avoid  the  income 
tax,  and  prize  fight  promoters  made  more 
money  in  one  year  than  any  farmer  will  ever 
see  out  of  agriculture  in  his  whole  lifetime,  can 
be  depended  upon,  to  see  that  the  political, 
pork  barrel  does  not  get  empty. 

“LAST  YEAR  THE  DIRECT  STATE 
PROPERTY  TAX  WAS  RAISED  FROM 
$1.2915  TO  $2.00  ON  EACH  THOUSAND 
OF  ASSESSED  VALUATION  IN  THE 
STATE.  This  increased  the  amount  of 
money  raised  by  the  direct  tax  of  $19,000,000 
to  $33,000,000,  and  what  the  politicians 
are  handing  to  the  New  Y ork  State  farm¬ 
er  is  a  direct  State  levy  of  $33,000,000, 
(< Continued  on  page  300) 


If  you  believe  in  tax  reduction  sign  the  petition  below ,  get  your  neighbor 
to  sign  it.  and  send  it  IMMEDIATELY  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Mil  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


TO  THE  GOVERNOR,  THE  LEGISLATURE,  AND  TO  EVERY 
OTHER  PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  IN  STATE,  COUNTY  AND  TOWN 
GOVERNMENT  IN  NEW  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW 
JERSEY. 

WHEREAS,  first,  taxation  has  increased  in  this  nation  more  than  four  times 
since  1913,  and  in  our  State  and  local  governments  more  than  three  and  a  half 
times,  and 

WHEREAS,  second,  this  burden  of  taxation,  particularly  for  State  and  local 
governments,  falls  heaviest  and  directly  on  farmers  and  farm  property,  amounting 
to  16.6%  of  the  farmer’s  income  in  1922,  stopping  agricultural  prosperity  and 
fast  becoming  absolutely  insupportable,  and 

WHEREAS,  third,  the  general  basis  of  taxation  is  INCOME  and  not  PROPERTY 
and 

WHEREAS,  fourth,  our  national,  State  and  local  governments  have  made  little 
real  progress  in  cutting  out  unnecessary  officers,  government  departments  and 
appropriation  bills  since  the  end  of  the  World  War,  therefore  be  it  hereby 

RESOLVED:  First,  that  we,  the  undersigned,  are  unalterably  OPPOSED  TO 
THE  EXTENSION  AT  PRESENT  OF  ALL  NATIONAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  ACTIVITIES. 

Second,  that  all  of  our  national  and  local  officers  should  give  immediate  at¬ 
tention  to  THE  GRAVE  NECESSITY  OF  LARGE  REDUCTIONS  IN  ALL  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  EXPENDITURES,  to  the  reduction  of  government  personnel,  to  com¬ 
bining  and  simplifying  government  departments  and  activities,  to  the  need  of 
short  legislative  sessions,  to  smaller  expense  accounts  for  public  officials,  to 
passing  fewer  laws,  and  in  short,  to  the  necessity  for  practicing  the  same  economy 
in  public  affairs  that  farmers  are  constantly  obliged  to  practice  in  the  production 
of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Third,  that  we  as  farmers  are  not  interested  in  credit  or  any  other  unsound 
farm  relief  legislation,  BUT  IN  TAX  REDUCTION. 

Fourth,  that  taxation,  both  State  and  national,  be  maintained  on  all  luxuries, 
as  for  example,  chewing  gum,  tobacco,  motion  pictures,  etc. 

Fifth,  that  tax  reduction  be  made  TO  ABOLISH  DIRECT  PROPERTY  TAX. 
A  REDUCTION  OF  INCOME  TAXES  IS  NOT  SATISFACTORY.  The  farmer’s 
income  is  from  his  property  holdings  and  therefore  his  assessed  valuation,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  paper,  is  high.  The  reduction  of  income  taxes,  while  government 
expenditures  are  still  so  high,  will  inevitably  result  in  greater  taxes  on  property, 
chiefly  FARM  REAL  ESTATE.  Signed  eventually  by  100,000  farmers. 


Name  (write  plainly) . 

Address . . 

(Paste  blank  paper  to  this  petition  for  additional  names.) 
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“That  $600  Was  Never  Borrowed” 

How  a  Banker  Saved  a  Friend  From  “Invest  Quick  or  It  May  Be  Too  Late” 


THE  Plattsburg  plant  of  the  Farmers’ 
Standard  Carbide  Company  has  been 
sold  for  unpaid  taxes. 

This  is  the  latest  development  in  the 
case  of  this  stock-selling  company  which  prom¬ 
ised  such  great  things. 

Readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  will 
remember  that  in  two  previous  articles  we  have 
described  the  business  methods  of  this  concern 
and  told  how  many  eastern  farmers  were  per¬ 
suaded  by  the  glittering  promises  of  glib  sales¬ 
men  to  invest  their  savings. 

The  company 
great  capital  of  its 
advertising 

machinery  and  shipping 
as  among  the  reasons  why  carbide 
could  be  sold  so  cheaply  to  stock¬ 
holders  and  yet  still  pay  dividends 
when  sold  at  less  than  market  prices 
to  the  general  public.  Whatever  set¬ 
backs  or  difficulties  the  concern 
experienced  in  other  lines,  it  always 
fell  back  upon  the  Plattsburg  plant 
to  justify  its  glowing  statements. 

Nothing,  however,  has  ever  been 
said  in  the  literature  of  the  company 
about  this  recent  development,  un¬ 
earthed  by  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  investigators  and  confirmed  by 
a  letter  from  the  County  Treasurer 
dated  February  6th,  PPM,  which  says: 

“Your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.  in¬ 
quiring  about  the  property  owned 
by  the  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide 
Company  has  been  received.  In 
reply  I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that 
the  property  sold  at  the  recent  tax 
sale  was  the  dock  privilege  south  of 
the  city  line  which  is  assessed  to  the 
American  Carbide  Company,  and 
the  261  acres  assessed  to  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Standard  Carbide  Company. 

The  amounts  of  the  taxes  on  these 
two  parcels  are  $12.42  and  $1190.12, 
respectively,  and  t  he  purchaser  of  both  was  T.  lb 
Cotter  of  the  law  firm  of  Weed,  Conway  &  Cotter 
of  this  city.” 

The  continued  existence  of  the  Farmers' 
Standard  Carbide  Company  is  an  amazing  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  cleverness  of  its  organizers  and 
officers.  Its  president,  Samuel  Null,  is  himself  a 
lawyer,  and  naturally  all  possible  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  keep  the  concern  “within 
the  law.”  For  instance,  when  dividend  time  came 
round,  and  stockholders  expected  checks,  they 
received  instead  stock  in  other  concerns,  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  the  company.  Although  the  stock¬ 
holders  objected,  this  was  apparently  a  legal  pro¬ 
ceeding  and  the  fact  that  most  of  them  felt  sure 
that  the  new  stock  was  more  worthless,  if  possible, 
than  that  of  the  parent  concern  was  no  help  in 
getting  their  money.  They  had  to  accept  the 
dividends  in  unmarketable  shares  and  hope  that 
next  time  they  would  have  actual  checks. 

While  farmers  in  New  York  and  neighboring 
states  were  buying  stock  in  the  concern,  their 
money  was  being  used  to  finance  further  stock¬ 
selling  campaigns  rather  than  to  build  up  the 
business.  Too  soon  after  the  profitable  eastern 


campaign  to  be  a  mere  coincidence,  a  flock  of 
“super-salesmen”  invaded  Ohio  and  began  lo 
push  the  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Company 
there. 

However,  these  men  flung  caution  to  the  winds 
and  from  the  first  made  such  extravagant  state¬ 
ments  that  they  soon  defeated  their  own  ends. 
Not  before  a  goodly  number  of  Ohio  farmers 
had  bought  stock,  unfortunately;  but  many  were 
saved  from  loss  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  National 


Vigilance  Committee,  which  from  its  New  York 
office  furnished  much  enlightening  data  on  the 
Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Company. 

As  a  result,  the  Federation  summarized  the 
complaints  and  filed  them  with  the  Securities 
Division  of  Ohio,  asking  that  the  certificate  of 
corporate  compliance  authorizing  the  disposal 
of  stock  within  the  state,  be  cancelled  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Specifically,  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  de¬ 
manded  information  from  the  company  on  the 
following  items: 

No.  1.  Furnish  complete  list  of  the  securities 
and  investments  carried  at  $465,951.50. 

No.  2.  Give  total  sales  of  stock  for  the  four 
and  a  half  months’  period  intervening  during 
which  organization  expense  was  increased  by 
over  $75,000. 

No.  3.  Explain  how  it  was  able  to  increase 
its  assets  by  $672,000  and  cut  down  its  liabilities 
by  $152,000. 

The  Federation  also  called  the  Division’s 
attention  to  the  good  will  item  of  $200,000  and 
the  valuation  placed  upon  the  company’s  real 
estate  and  equipment,  and  filed  copies  of  letters 


from  stockholders  alleging  misrepresentation, 
circular  letters  from  the  company  to  stockholders 
and  copies  of  the  financial  statements  which  had 
not  been  explained  to  their  satisfaction.  A  hear¬ 
ing  was  accordingly  granted  on  the  complaint. 

Ezra  C.  Anstaett,  secretary  of  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Investment  Service  of  Ohio,  summed  up  the 
result  as  follows: 

“The  company’s  local  attorney  was  the  only 
representative  who  appeared  at  the  hearing,  and 
instead  of  setting  up  any  defense  or  attempting 
in  any  way  to  explain  the  financial 
statements,  he  presented  a  letter 
from  the  company  stating  that  all 
their  agents  were  being  withdrawn 
immediately.” 

Further  light  on  the  way  in  which 
the  company  turned  tail  and  fled 
from  the  fertile  fields  of  Ohio  is  con¬ 
tained  in.  an  authoritative  letter 
answering  the  request  of  American 
Agriculturist  lawyers  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  point.  The  letter  says: 

“The  license  of  the  above-named 
company  to  sell  securities  in  the  State 
ot  Ohio,  was  revoked  September  25th, 
1924,  Jor  the  reason  that  the  company 
withdrew  from  the  State.” 

The  italics  are  ours! 

That  recent  articles  published  in 
the  American-  Agriculturist  have 
attracted  widespread  attention  is 
attested  by  the  many  letters  which 
have  been  received  by  our  Service 
Bureau.  In  one  case,  the  president 
of  an  upstate  bank  wrote: 
“Gentlemen: 

“My  attention  has  been  called  to 
your  issue  of  January  26,  1924,  and 
in  particular  to  your  article  on 
Farmers'  Standard  Carbide  Com¬ 
pany.  There  was  considerably  of  this 
stock  sold  under  questionable  rep¬ 
resentation  in  this  territory.  We  used 
every  effort  to  stop  it.  *  There  are 
several  of  our  substantial  farmers  who  would  be 
glad  to  give  information  if  the  same  would  be  of 
any  use.  I  certainly  wish  to  congratulate  you  on 
accomplishing  a  work  of  this  kind.” 

Please  notice  that  sentence  “we  used  every 
effort  to  stop  it."  Similar  expressions  have  been 
heard  by  all  our  investigators.  Time  and  again, 
officers  of  local  banks  have  told  us  that  their 
depositors  failed  to  consult  them  in  making  stock 
purchases;  that  whenever  they  possibly  could, 
they  prevented  such  so-called  “investment.” 
One  banker  told  of  a  visit  from  a  young  farmer 
whose  standing  in  the  community  is  so  fine  that 
“his  word  is  his  bond.” 

The  young  man  asked,  “Is  my  credit  good  to 
borrow  $600?” 

“It  surely  is,”  responded  the  banker,  “but 
that's  a  lot  of  money  to  need  in  one  flat  sum.” 

“I’ll  double  it  soon,”  said  that  young  man  and 
went  on  to  tell  how  salesmen  selling  Farmers’ 
Carbide  Company  stock  had  already  sold  him  so 
much  that  his  bank  account  was  very  low  and 
were  urging  him  to  borrow  “up  to  the  hilt,,”  in 
order  that  he  might  realize  all  possible  profits. 

{Continued  on  j>n(je  312) 


has  always  made 
Plattsburg  plant, 
its  capacity,  up-to-date 
facilities 


What  Can  We  Do  for  You  ? 

THE  article  on  this  page  is  an  example  of  the  service  which  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  constantly  working  to  furnish  its  people.  A  farm 
paper,  particularly  if  it  keeps  its  circulation  limited  to  one  section  of 
the  country,  is  much  more  than  something  to  read.  No  matter  how 
interesting  the  paper  is,  its  largest  value  is  not  found  in  its  columns, 
but  is  rather  in  the  extra  service  it  is  rendering  its  readers. 

When  you  subscribe  to  a  great  farm  paper,  you  in  reality  join  a 
farmers’  service  organization,  having  at  its  command  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  weapon  to  correct  injustice  known  to  modern  times.  That 
weapon  is  publicity  which  brings  out  the  truth. 

Our  investment  service,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  article  on  this 
page,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  help  that  we  can  render.  What  par¬ 
ticular  problem  is  troubling  you?  Is  there  something  about  your 
farm  organization  or  about  the  operation  of  some  other  public  insti¬ 
tution  that  affects  your  business  that  you  do  not  understand?  Are 
some  of  your  animals  sick  or  not  doing  well?  Perhaps  you  are  worried 
about  crop  plans  for  the  coming  year.  Maybe  you  have  hay  or  pota¬ 
toes  on  hand  or  some  other  crop  and  want  some  definite  information 
about  the  markets. 

Or  it  may  be  that  some  law  like  that  of  cutting  brush  or  weeds,  or 
making  a  lease  or  will  is  not  clear  and  you  want  more  information.  It 
may  be  too  that  you  have  been  offered  what  looks  like  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  for  some  of  your  funds,  but  you  are  not  quite  sure;  or  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  you  have  replied  to  an  advertisement  or  had  dealings  with 
some  commission  men  that  were  not  satisfactory.  To  answer  all  of 
these  and  many  other  questions,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  maintains 
a  service  bureau  and  a  corps  of  trained  workers  to  get  the  correct  in¬ 
formation  for  you.  All  you  have  to  do  to  make  adjustments  and  to 
clear  up  misunderstanding  i§  to  send  full  information  about  your 
problem  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  This  service  costs  you  nothing  but  a  two-cent  stamp.  — THE 
Editors. 
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Down  With  Farm  Taxes 

OYER  seven  thousand  farmers  have  signed  the 
American  Agriculturist  tax-reduction  up- 
peal  and  written  to  us  on  this  great  problem  up  to 
March  12th.  We  received  nearly  one  thousand 
petitions  on  one  day  alone.  Many  hundreds  are 
coming  in  every  day  at  this  writing,  and  the 
campaign  has  only  just  begun.  In  fact,  this  very 
point  should  be  emphasized,  that  if  we  are  to 
accomplish  anything  in  the  reduction  of  taxes  we 
must  prepare  for  a  long  fight.  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  is  prepared  and  we  can  go  as  far  as  we 
have  the  backing  of  our  people. 

Have  you  signed  the  petition?  You  will  find  it 
in  every  issue  of  American  Agriculturist. 
Already  we  have  many  of  the  best  legislators 
working  and  studying  on  this  problem  of  trying 
to  bring  some  tax  relief  to  farmers.  The  more  we 
study  this  tax-reduction  job,  the  more  we  realize 
that  Assemblyman  Kirkland  was  right  when  he 
said  that  the  people  themselves  must  take  at 
least  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for  high  taxes. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  local  taxes. 

At  this  writing,  we  are  getting  together  the 
facts  concerning  the  cost  of  running  county 
governments.  THESE  FACTS  ARE  AP¬ 
PALLING.  The  cost  of  operating  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  various  counties  has  in  almost 
every  case  doubled  and  tripled  within  the  last  four 
years,  and  these  county  and  local  taxes  au  the 
ones  which  the  farmer  feels  the  heaviest  because 
he  alone  pays  practically  all  of  them.  In  an  early 
issue  we  are  going  to  publish  some  county  budgets 
showing  where  the  taxpayers’  money  goes. 

We  hope  that  you  will  read  carefully  all  of  the 
information  that  we  will  print  during  the  next 
few  months  on  this  tax  situation  so  that  all  that 
we  decide  to  do  later  in  putting  forward  a  farmer’s 
tax  program  will  be  based  upon  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  facts.  We  want  to  be  careful  not  to  do 
anything  that  is  destructive  or  unfair.  There  are 
certain  kinds  of  public  work  which  must  go  for¬ 
ward;  there  are  certain  government  jobs  which 
must  be  carried  on;  but  we  believe  if  the  people 
themselves  and  their  representatives  actually  set 
their  minds  to  it,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  places 
from  the  government  of  the  nation  to  that  of  the 
town  where  unnecessary  and  extravagant  enter¬ 
prises  can  be  stopped  and  where  real  savings  in 
government  expenditure  can  be  made. 


Read  all  that  you  can  find  on  the  subject,  study 
it,  think  about  it,  sign  our  tax  petition  and  send 
it  in,  write  us  about  it,  and  in  short,  work  with  us 
and  with  every  other  agency  that  is  honestly  and 
sincerely  interested  in  this  hard  job  of  getting  the 
farmer’s  taxes  back  somewhere  in  proportion  to 
his  income. 

Hearing  on  the  School  Bill 

BY  THE  time  you  receive  this  paper,  the 
legislative  hearing  on  the  Downing-Porter 
Rural  School  Bill  will  be  over.  It  was  scheduled  to 
be  held  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  at  2  P.  M., 
Wednesday,  March  19th.  This  is  written  before 
the  hearing,  but  it  will  doubtless  be  one  of  the 
most  largely  attended  of  any  legislative  hearing 
that  has  been  held  in  many  years.  And  it  should 
be,  for  the  principles  involved  in  this  bill,  if  put 
into  practice,  will  affect  the  welfare  of  country 
people  and  their  children  for  generations  to  come. 

Its  passage  also  will  mean  a  tremendous  saving 
to  farmers  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  State  in 
lessening  the  school  taxes.  We  have  done  what 
we  could  to  get  the  real  facts  in  regard  to  this  bill 
before  our  people.  We  are  saddened  because  of 
the  misunderstanding  that  may  stand  in  the 
way  of  something  really  worth  while  for  our  boys 
and  girls.  We  feel  sure  that  thousands  of  farm 
folks  are  going  to  be  bitterly  disappointed  if  this 
bill  does  not  pass.  But  in  spite  of  bitter  criticism 
directed  at  us,  we  have  continued  to  publish 
information  in  regard  to  this  proposed  legislation 
because  we  know  that  it  is  founded  on  right 
principles  and  because  we  know  it  will  bring 
benefit  to  our  people. 

But  the  final  responsibility  rests  on  the  people 
themselves.  We  have  no  desire  to  urge  anything 
on  anybody  that  is  not  wanted.  If  a  majority  of 
country  folks  are  sure  that  they  do  not  want  this 
legislation,  then  it  is  their  responsibility  and  not 
ours.  We  feel  that  our  part  is  ended  when  we 
make  a  careful  study  of  any  proposed  measure 
and  tlu'ii  present  the  facts,  as  we  see  them,  as 
fairly  as  ive  can. 

It  is  still  possible  for  you  to  express  yourself 
where  it  will  count  on  this  School  Bill,  if  you 
write,  or  better  still,  telegraph  immediately  to 
your  own  Assemblyman,  or  to  Speaker  II.  Ed¬ 
mund  Machold,  or  Dr.  F.  S.  Cole,  Chairman  of  the 
Assembly  Education  Committee.  The  lists  of 
Assemblymen  and  Senators  were  printed  on  Page 
271  of  our  last  week’s  issue.  Any  of  these  men 
may  be  addressed  at  the  Assembly  Chamber, 
Albany,  New  York. 


ship  the  same  day  on  which  the  information  is 
obtained.  All  of  this  is  in  addition  to  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  every  kind  that  the  radio  brings  into 
the  farm  home.  Recognizing  early  what  the  radio 
was  going  to  mean  for  the  farm,  American 
Agriculturist  made  arrangements  with  one  of 
the  best  broadcasting  stations,  WEAF,  owned  by 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  to  broadcast  the  best  farm  talent  and  in¬ 
formation  that  could  be  obtained. 

Every  Wednesday  evening,  for  months  now, 
at  7.50  P.M.,  we  have  furnished  a  farm  speaker  who 
talks  on  some  farm  subject,  and  in  the  list  of  men 
that  we  have  had  have  been  some  of  the  greatest 
leaders  in  farm  thought  in  America.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  little  later  we  made  arrangements  with 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  and  through  cooperation  with  them, 
there  is  broadcast  every  day  from  WEAF  up-to- 
the-minute  market  reports. 

Good  practical  radio  receiving  sets  can  be 
obtained  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  particularly 
if  one  has  a  little  mechanical  ability  so  that  he 
can  set  it  up  himself.  Anyway,  there  is  at  least 
one  in  every  farm  community,  so  that  you  get 
some  of  this  service  from  your  neighbor  even  though 
you  do  not  have  a  receiving  set  yet  yourself. 


The  Prohibition  Vote 

WELL  here  it  is,  the  final  vote  on  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  question;  and  the  strange  thing  is  that 
New  York  State — the  State  which  defeated  the 
Mullen-Gage  Law — has  a  higher  percentage  of 
dry  votes  than  the  general  average.  The  final 
count  follows : 


For  the  18th 
Amendment  as 

N.  Y. 

N.  J. 

Pa. 

All  Others 

Total 

it  now  stands. . 
For  modification 
of  the  18th 

10,154 

475 

2,247 

689 

13,56,5 

Amendment. .  . 
Total  votes  re¬ 

961 

163 

517 

163 

1,804 

ceived . 

11,115 

638 

2,764 

852 

15,369 

Quarter  Million  Farmers  Have  Radios 

“IX/TAY  I  express  my  appreciation  of  your  efforts  to 
iY  1  provide  a  series  of  farm  talks  through  WEAF  station.” 
P.  J.  L. 

“Will  you  please  send  me  some  radio  market  service 
blanks.  I  shall  try  to  have  them  posted  and  also  keep  one  of 
them  by  the  telephone  as  almost  all  of  the  neighbors  have 
telephones  and  I  can. reach  them.”  M.  N.  S. 

“Farmers  as  a‘  rule  only  seem  to  write  a  letter  when  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  Yet  radios  mean  much  more  to  us  than 
to  people  in  the  cities.  *  *  *  The  time  that  should  be  spent  in 
writing  their  appreciation  of  each  and  every  speaker  or  artist 
whom  they  enjoy  listening  to,  they  spend  in  worrying  for 
fear  that  something  will  happen  and  broadcasting  will  be 
given  up.” — E.  L.  B. 

THE  above  are  brief  samples  from  many  let¬ 
ters  of  appreciation  from  our  people  for  the 
farm  radio  service  that  we  have  been  furnishing 
for  the  past  months  through  cooperation  with 
the  WEAF  broadcasting  station.  When  radio 
first  began,  we  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would 
take  its  place  with  the  telephone  and  the  auto¬ 
mobile  in  helping  to  reduce  farmers’  isolation  and 
put  him  injiractical  touch  with  the  world.  That 
opinion  is  already  justified.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  reported  sometime  ago  that  there 
were  at  least  a  quarter  million  radios  on  farms  in 
the  United  States,  that  there  were  5,502  in  New 
York  State,  and  that  the  radio  receiving  instru¬ 
ments  were  increasing  in  number  by  leaps  and 
bounds  every  day. 

Radio  has  many  more  practical  uses  on  the 
farm  than  it  has  for  city  folks.  There  are  the 
weather  forecasts,  the  crop  reports  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  quotations,  which  give  the  farmer  right-up- 
to-the-minute  information  and  enable  him  to 


Totals  N.  Y.  State  Alone 

Per  cent,  for  the  18th  Amend¬ 
ment  as  it  now  stands .  88%  9 1  % 

Per  cent,  for  modification  of  the 

18th  Amendment .  12%  9% 

We  want  to  thank  our  people  for  the  great, 
response  they  made  on  this  important  question. 
It  shows  that  farm  people  can  always  be  counted 
upon  when  a  problem  is  important  enough  to 
deserve  their  attention.  Almost  half  of  the  votes 
were  accompanied''  by  strong  letters.  Most  of 
these  letters  gave  in  no  uncertain  language  the 
writer’s  views  on  prohibition. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

DID  you  ever  read  Ellis  Parker  Butler’s 
story,  “Pigs  is  Pigs?”  Mr.  Butler  had  been 
writing  stories  for  years,  but  when  he  published 
“Pigs  Is  Pigs,”  his  reputation  as  a  writer  and 
humorist  was  made.  It  has  been  run  through 
many  editions,  been  printed  in  several  languages, 
and  has  made  many  millions  of  people  laugh. 

Well,  the  other  night  I  went  to  hear  Mr.  Butler 
give  a  talk  on  wit  and  humor.  He  illustrated  the 
different  kinds  of  humor  by  reading  from  his  own 
story,  “Pigs  Is  Pigs,”  and  by  telling  enough 
chestnuts  which  would,  if  I  could  remember  them 
all,  fill  this  column  for  weeks. 

One  of  his  best  was  the  story  of  Nora,  the  poor 
old  Irish  lady  whose  husband,  saddened  and  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  this 
life,  had  neatly  hanged  himself  in  the  spacious 
garret  of  their  home.  On  a  gloomy  and  rainy 
Monday  a  few  days  later,  kind-hearted  neighbor 
Maggie  ran  across  the  road  “to  set  with  poor 
Nora  a  spell”  and  cheer  her  up. 

When  Nora  came  to  the  door,  Maggie  saw  the 
wet  apron,  showing  that  Nora  was  busy  with  the 
Monday  wash  in  spite  of  the  rain,  so  she  began 
to  apologize. 

“Ghure,  with  all  th’  gloom  and  th’  rain,  I  ran 
over  to  set  a  spell  with  ye,  thinkin’,  yez  couldn’t 
wurrk.at  the  wash  at  all,  at  all.  But  I  might  have 
known  THAT  WITH  SUCH  A  NICE  BIG 
GARRET  TO  HANG  THINGS  IN,  yez  would  be 
busy.” 


American  Agriculturist,  March  22,  1924 


Why  These  Men  Support  the  School  Bill 

Lower  Taxes  and  a  Better  Chance  for  Country  Children 


WHEN  unfair  and  prejudiced  statements 
about  the  Rural  School  Bill  are  answered 
by  men  and  women  like  these  whose  state¬ 
ments  are  given  below,  whose  lives  are 
devoted  to  making  farm  life  easier  and  whose 
honesty,  sincerity  and  integrity  have  never  been 
questioned,  even  by  their  enemies,  is  it  not  time 
for  us  to  begin  to  wonder  if  this  School  Bill  has 
really  had  a  fair  chance?  Is  it  not  time  for  us  to 
begin  to  question  some  of  the  motives  that  have 
been  back  of  the  campaign  of  misleading  propa¬ 
ganda  and  prejudiced  statements  that  has  been 
waged  against  this  proposed' legislation?  Is  it  not 
time  to  realize  that  when  the  fog  of  misinforma¬ 
tion  has  cleared  up  we  will  see  with  bitter  regret 
that  an  opportunity  has  been  lost  to  give  our 
children  a  little  better  chance  in  life  without 
putting  an  extra  burden  upon  country  taxpayers? 

The  fate  of  the  bill  will  soon  be  decided.  Read 
these  statements  and  then  write  a  letter  to  your 
assemblyman,  or  to  Hon.  II.  Edmund  Machold, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  Assembly  Chamber, 
Albany,  New  York.  A  list  of  assemblymen,  in 
which  you  will  find  the  representative  of  your 
county,  was  printed  on  page  271  of  our  last  issue. 

The  first  statement  that  follows  was  written  by 
the  late  Albert  Manning  as  a  part  of  his  annual 
address  as  Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange. 
When  the  Grange  met,  Mr.  Manning  was  on  his 
deathbed,  and  his  statement  had  to  be  read  at  the 
Grange  meeting  by  another  person.  To  the  best 
of  our  knowledge,  this  is  the  last  statement  of  any 
length  prepared  by  Albert  Manning,  who  was 
a  farmer  who  devoted  his  life  to  serv¬ 
ing  other  farmers  as  secretary  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  as  a  Grange 
leader.  Mr.  Manning  said: 


sory  consolidation  of  rural  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  a  voluntary  act  of  themselves,  should  they  be 
denied  that  privilege? 

“It  is  anticipated  that  the  rural  school  question  will 
come  up  at  this  session  of  the  Grange,  and  I  trust  and 
hope  the  deliberations  of  this  session  will  be  from  a 
liberal,  impersonal  standpoint,  regardless  of  how  it  may 
affect  us  personally,  but  rather  what  may  be  best  for 
our  boys  and  girls.” 

(Signed)  Albert  Manning. 


Defects  Can  Be  Remedied 

NATURALLY  the  interest  in  what  concrete  good 
shall  come  from  the  careful  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twenty-one  on  Rural  Education  is  very  keen. 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  is  manifestly  so  unbiased, 
so  authentic  and  withal  so  illuminating  as  to  our  real 
situation  that  every  true  friend  of  our  boys  and  girls 
in  the  Empire  State  must  agree  that  we  should  take 
steps  to  remedy  the  glaring  defects  shown.  The  Bill 
now  in  the  Legislature  is  based  upon  this  report  and 
deserves  to  pass.  If  it  has  defects  they  can  easily  be 
amended.  Let  us  take  some  steps  in  the  light  which  we 
have  and  not  wait  until  that  light  itself  is  dimmed  or 
lost.” 

S.  I/.  Strivings, 

Master  flew  York  State  Orange. 


Local  Control  Safeguarded 

“  'M'EW  York  State  now  has  before  it  the  most 
carefully  considered  proposals  with  reference  to 
the  betterment  of  rural  schools  which,  without  doubt, 
have  ever  been  presented  to  an  American  legislature. 


“The  Rural  School  Bill  was  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  last  year.  It  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  but  did  not  come  to  a 
vote  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  people  of  the 
State  have  had  another  year  to  think  over 
this  great  problem.  During  this  interval, 
the  desire  and  aim  of  the  State  Master 
(Mr.  Manning)  has  been  to  get  the  correct 
information  to  our  members  as  to  just 
what  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  were  and 
just  what  the  bill,  as  introduced  into  the 
legislature,  provided. 

“As  the  discussion  progressed,  it  might 
have  been  well  if  a  statement  had  been 
prepared  setting  forth  some  of  the  things 
the  Committee  did  not  recommend  and 
some  of  the  things  the  bill  would  not  do. 
Seldom  if  ever  has  there  been  a  proposition 
before  our  people  when  so  much  misinfor¬ 
mation  has  been  circulated,  and  so  many 
predictions  of  the  impossible  calamities 
that  might  happen.  Doubtless  this  has 
unnecessarily  prejudiced  some  and  be¬ 
fogged  the  issue. 

“Most  people  agree  that  all  of  our  rural 
school  conditions  are  not  as  we  would  like 
to  have  them;  that  railroad,  telegraph, 
telephone  and  electric  light  lines  have  been 
built,  various  industries  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  some  localities  and  have  been 
abandoned  in  others;  some  sections  have 
greatly  increased  in  population  while 
others  have  not,  so  that  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  rural  schools  is  not  equitably  distri¬ 
buted  as  between  different  districts. 

“We  have  had  some  splendid  buildings 
and  some  that  are  not  so  splendid.  We 
have  some  wonderful  teachers,  and  some 
that  are  not  so  well  qualified  for  their 
work.  Some  sections  have  convenient 
high  school  opportunities,  others  only  at 
great  inconvenience,  expense  and  the 
leaving  of  home  to  secure  this  education. 
It  is  not  that  the  parents  do  not  wish  the 
girls  and  boys  to  have  better  buildings 
and  equipment,  and  the  best  of  teachers; 
but  under  the  present  assessment  basis 
they  may  be  giving  the  best  they  feel  they 
can  afford. 

“It  is  agreed  that  our  members  are 
almost  unanimously  opposed  to  compul¬ 


They  represent  mature  consideration  of  the  existing 
conditions  and  of  the  steps  which  must  be  taken  if  the 
public  provision  for  rural  education  is  to  be  lifted  to  a 
plane  commensurate  with  the  present  needs  and  the 
requirements  of  permanent  progress  in  the  State. 
They  are  not  theories;  they  are  concrete  and  tested 
proposals  put  forth  by  persons  well-informed  and 
interested  only  in  opening  the  way  to  improved  schools. 
They  fully  safeguard  the  principle  of  local  responsibility. 
I  hope  that  they  will  win  general  support  and  be  made 
effective  by  the  necessary  legislation.” 

A.  R.  Mann,  * 

Dean,  New  York.  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


No  Bill  Can  Satisfy  Everybody 

I  DOUBT  very  much  if  there  ever  was  a  piece  of 
legislation,  educational  or  otherwise,  at  Albany  that 
was  based  on  as  thorough-going  a  study  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  it  was  framed  to  meet  as  the  present  Education 
Bill.  Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  the  need  for  rural 
educational  re-organization  is  imperative.  No  one  can 
deny  the  thoroughness  of  the  study  and  survey  made 
by  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one.  It  is  the  best  ever 
made  in  this  country.  The  Committee's  report  has 
been  published  and  ample  time  and  opportunity 
have  been  given  through  meetings  and  publicity  for 
everyone  interested  to  become  acquainted  with  its 
recommendations.  The  bill  is  based  on  this  Committee’s 
report. 

“There  never  was  a  perfect  bill  drafted  and  no  bill 
can  be  expected  to  satisfy  every  community  or  indivi¬ 
dual  in  the  State. 

“On  a  basis  of  these  facts  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
people  of  broad  vision,  with  the  interests  of  rural  educa¬ 
tion  in  its  State-wide  aspects  at  heart, 
can  oppose  the  present  bill  embodying 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one.” 


From  the  Report  of  the  Independent  Publicity 
Committee  on  the  Rural  School  Bill 

I.  WHAT  THE  SCHOOL  BILL  DOES  NOT  DO: 

1.  Does  not  consolidate  schools  without  the  consent 
of  the  districts  affected. 

2.  Does  not  further  centralize  State  control  but  rather 
the  contrary. 

3.  Does  not  provide  for  transportation  of  children  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  voters. 

II.  WHAT  THE  SCHOOL  BILL  DOES  DO: 

1.  Permits  districts  to  continue  their  own  schools  so 
long  as  they  desire. 

2.  Increases  State  aid  both  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools  and  for  the  repair  or  erection  of  buildings. 

Editors’  note:— This  increased  State  aid  is  approx¬ 
imately  twelve  million  dollars  a  year,  of  which 
between  88  and  89%  is  paid  by  the  cities,  and 
which  will  reduce  present  school  taxes  in  every 
rural  county  in  the  State. 

3.  Provides  for  a  larger  local  tax  unit  based  on  the 
activities  of  the  people  of  the  present  rather  than 
the  conditions  of  1812,  by  grouping  for  tax  purposes 
school  districts  into  a  community  unit.  The  taxes 
in  this  unit  would  be  equalized.  This,  with  the 
State  aid  furnished,  will  lower  the  tax  rates  in  many 
districts. 

4.  Provides  for  high  school  instruction  within  each 
unit,  or  by  contract  with  another  unit,  which  in¬ 
struction  is  free. 

5.  Increases  local  control  of  schools,  by 

a.  giving  to  the  voters  of  the  intermediate  unit 
the  employment  and  payment  of  the  superin¬ 
tendents, 

b.  providing  for  consolidation  only  when  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  voters  desire, 

c.  providing  for  transportation  when  voters 
desire, 

d.  providing  for  proper  equipment  without 
burdensome  expense. 

(.signed)  S.  L.  STRIVINGS,  Chairman 
MABEL  G.  FEINT,  Secretary 
ENOS  LEE 
DEWEY  J.  CARTER 
T.  E.  CROSS 


Enos  Lee, 

President.  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 


Recommendations  Are  Logical 

“'T'HE  proposed  changes  in  the  rural 

A  school  system  commend  themselves 
to  me  because  they  are  logical.  In  my 
work  with  county  farm  bureaus  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  again  and  again  with  the  fact  that, 
arbitrary  county,  township  and  school  dis¬ 
trict  lines  meant  nothing  in  the  life  of  farm 
people.  Rural  activities  always  rotate 
about  a  trade  or  social  center.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  only  natural  to  have 
educational  developments  follow  the  same 
lines. 

“As  far  as  adjustments  in  taxation  are 
concerned,  I  am  not  worried,  because  the 
Committee  has  been  far-sighted  and  liberal 
enough  to  leave  to  the  local  people  to  work 
out  themselves. 

“I,  personally,  am  very  much  of  the  hope 
that  this  legislation  will  pass  because  I 
believe  it  will  constitute  a  great  forward 
step  in  education.” 

H.  E.  Babcock, 
General  Manager,  Cooperative 
G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


First  the  Home  Then  the  School 

AFTER  striving  for  a  home,  a  man  and 
a  woman  may  well  place  their  next 
best  efforts  in  educational  advantages  for 
their  own  and  their  neighbors’  children. 
Whatever  plan  leads  to  a  higher  educational 
standard  will  reflect  upon  the  individual 
life  and  interest  of  every  one  living  in  the 
community.  The  Committee  of  Twenty- 
one  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  rural 
schools  of  New  Y  ork  State.  Its  recom¬ 
mendations,  if  enacted  into  laws,  should 
advance  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State  to  a  degree  never  before  effected  in 
the  history  of  the  State.” 

Martiia  VanRensselaer, 
Director,  School  of  Home  Economics, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y 
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The  man  who  buys  the  best 
is  never  sorry 


When  you  buy  a  cream  separator,  a  plow,  a 
reaper,  a  binder  or  any  other  piece  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  you  insist,  if  you  are  wise,  on  one  particu¬ 
lar  make  because  you  know  that  that  make,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  is  the  very  best  in  its  line. 

Inferior  farm  equipment  does  not  pay  and 
neither  do  “cheap”  tires.  In  tires  as  in  everything 
else,  it  pays  to  buy  the  best. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  Kelly-Spring- 
field  tires  have  had  an  enviable  reputation  for  high 
quality.  Until  quite  recently  they  sold  at  consid¬ 
erably  higher  prices  than  other  tires,  but  now 
greatly  increased  production  has  brought  the 
prices  down.  Now — 


It  costs  no  more  to  buy  a  Kelly 


American  Agriculturist,  March  22,  1924 

A  Cold  Frame  for  Cabbage 
Plants  and  How  To  Build  It 

I  would  like  your  advice  relative  to  building  a  cold 
frame  or  hot-bed,  large  enough  to  raise  about  10,000 
cabbage,  tomato  and  celery  p  ants.  What  varieties  do 
you  advise  of  cabbage  and  tomatoes?  1  would  like  your 
opinion  telative  to  shipping  planis  by  mail. — E.  A.  M„ 

Pennsylvania. 

IN  ORDER  to  raise  10,000  plants  of  cabbage, 
tomatoes  and  celery  combined,  I  figure  that 
you  would  need  about  30  standard  size  3  by  6 
foot  sash  for  cold  frames,  in  other  words,  you 
would  require  about  540  square  feet  covered 
with  cold  frames.  This  is  figuring  3500  tomato 
plants  spaced  4  by  4  inches,  3500  cabbage 
plants  spaced  2  by  2  inches  and  3500  celery 
plants  spaced  13-12  inches  in  the  cold  frame. 

This  is  as  wide  spacing  as  one  would  ordinarily 
set  these  plants  before  they  go  to  the  fields. 

In  order  to  start  these  seedlings  in  the  hot 
beds,  I  should  think  that  two  or  three  sash 
]  would  be  sufficient,  although  I  should  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  have  four  hot  bed  sash  to  be  on 
the  safe  side. 

Ordinarily  it  is  much  better  to  ship  young 
vegetable  plants  by  express,  especially  such- 
large  plants  as  tomatoes  and  cabbage  if  large 
numbers  are  to  be  handled  in  any  one  ship¬ 
ment.  For  small  numbers  of  cabbage  plants 
and  for  small  plants  like  celery,  for  short  ship¬ 
ments  it  might  be  desirable  to  send  them  by 
parcel  post  by  wrapping  a  dozen  cabbage  and 
Jlwo  or  three  dozen  celery  plants  in  separate 
sheets  of  newspaper  with  the  roots  surrounded 
by  moist  sphagnum  moss.  If  shipped  in  large 
numbers  by  express  the  best  container  is  an 
orange  crate  with  strips  nailed  over  the  top, 
the  roots  imbedded  in  moist  sphagnum  moss. 

Desirable  Varieties 

Copenhagen  market  is  the  most  popular 
early  variety  of  cabbage  and  is  grown  most 
extensively  by  market  gardeners.  Earliana 
Bonny  Best,  John  Baer  and  Chalk’s  Early 
Jewel  are  the  principal  varieties  of  red  fruited 
tomatoes.  Globe  is  the  principal  pink  fruited 
variety.  The  markets  of  New'  York  State 
prefer  red  fruit. 

Regarding  hot  bed  and  cold  frame  construc¬ 
tion  I  would  advise  that  these  structures 
should  be  located  in  the  warmest,  most  pro¬ 
tected  place  near  to  the  dwelling  house  and  a 
water  supply.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have 
a  riser  and  water  faucet  about  every  50  feet  in 
the  frame  yard. 

Building  a  Hot  Bed 

A  permanent  hot  bed  with  a  pit  2  to  3  feet 
deep  is  preferable  to  a  temporary  one  where 
the  manure  is  mounded  up  and  the  frame  put 
on  top.  This  temporary  style  takes  much  more 
manure  and  the  temperature  conditions  are 
not  as  uniform  because  it  is  more  exposed  than 
the  permanent  style. 

The  pit  should  be  lined  with  boards  or 
concrete.  If  concrete  is  used  it  should  be  8 
inches  thick  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  and 
should  gradually  narrow  down  to  4  inches  at 
the  top.  Iron  rods  should  bp  put  in  at  the 
corners  every  10  or  12  inches  to  reinforce  it. 

Concrete  is  much  more  desirable,  but  con¬ 
siderably  more  expensive  than  wood.  Wood  is 
generally  used,  but  this  should  be  a  durable 
kind  such  as  chestnut.  Two  inch  planks  are 
preferable,  one-inch  boards,  and  these  should 
be  nailed  on  the  outside  of  the  frame  and  driven 
at  least  a  foot  below  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 

Cross  pieces  should  be  placed  on  every  three 
feet  across  the  top  of  the  frame  extending  from 
the  front  to  the  back.  These  should  be  of  2  by 
3  inch  material  dovetailed  into  the  top  of  the 
frame  at  either  side.  Thus  they  can  be  easily 
removed  when  putting  in  manure  or  soil. 

About  one-quarter  to  a  half-inch  over  3  feet 
should  be  allowed  from  center  of  cross  piece 
in  order  to  prevent  binding  of  sash.  These 
crosspieces  are  very  valuable  as  a  means  of 
making  the  frame  more  rigid  by  holding  the 
sides  apart,  and  they  also  serve  as  slides  for 
the  sash  in  ventilating  and  watering.  They 
also  keep  the  cold  air  and  rain  water  from 
getting  in  between  the  sash. 

The  cold  frame  should  be  made  the  same  as 
a  hot  bed  without  the  pit  and  without  2  by  4 
inch  stakes  every  three  feet  on  the  sides.  The 
stakes  are  placed  merely  at  the  four  corners 
and  at  ends  of  side  boards.  The  side  and  end 
boards  should  be  bolted  to  these  stakes  so  that 
the  frame  can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  stored 
when  not  in  use. 

The  Sash  Problem 

The  sash  or  cover  for  the  hot-bed  and  cold- 
frame  anay  be  purchased  from  greenhouse 
construction  companies  either  completely 
glazed  and  painted  ready  to  use,  or  unpainted 
and  unglazed.  Ordinarily  it  is  much  more 
economical  to  purchase  them  the  latter  wav 
and  to  do  the  painting  and  glazing  yourself. 

Only  best  grade  of  greenhouse  putty  should  be 
used  and  the  sash  should  be  given  a  priming 
coat  of  paint  before  imbedding  the  glass  in  the 
putty.  This  is  important  in  order  to  get  the 
(l Continued  on  page  310 ) 


Seed  Corn 
Scarce 

THIS  advertisement  is 
to  protect  the  readers 
.of  this  publication  against 
an  advance  in  prices  of 
Northern  Grown  Seed 
Corn.  The  situation  is 
serious  and  you  should  get 
full  information  at  once. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


GARDNER  SEED  CO. 

39  Spencer  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  full  information  as  to  scarcity  of 
good  seed  corn.  This  is  not  an  order — just  a 
request  for  information.  «, 

Name . . 


Address  . 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Corn 

Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn,  direct  from 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West 
Branch  Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing  this  corn  was 
thoroughly  inspected  by  a  disinterested 
committee  of  experts.  Every  bag  is  certified 
and  guaranteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature, 
of  high  quality,  purity  and  germination. 
Ask  yourCountyAgent  about  this  genuineW est 
Branch  Sweepstakes  Ensilage  Corn.  Write  us 
for  sample,  prices  and  complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
Box  A  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Hoffman's  Seeds  PAY! 

Standard  money-making 
varieties,  direct  from  Maine. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes  from 
Northern  Michigan.  Catalog 
tells  all  about  them.  Also  Seed 
Corn  for  Silage  and  Crib,  Oats, 

Soy  Beans,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover  and  ! 
other  Farm  Seeds.  Write  today 
for  this  book.  Mention  Seeds  that 
interest  you;  we’ll  send  samples 
Free.  Hoffman’s  Seeds  Pay ! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Inc..  Bo>60-D,Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Fulwood’s  Frost  Proof  plants  will  produce  headed  cabbage 

three  weeks  before  your  home-grown  plants  and  will  stand 
a  temperature  of  20  degrees  above  zero  without  injury. 
I  have  twenty  million  now  ready.  Varieties;  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Suc¬ 
cession  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices  by  express  any  quantity 
at  S2.00  per  1000.  By  parcel  post,  ..ostpaid,  200  for 
SI. 00;  500  for  SI. 75;  1000  for  $3.  First  class  plants  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  TIFTON,  GA. 

$$  BIG  MONEY 

$  CANTALOUPE  $ 

for  growers  of  the  GOLDEN  CHAMPLAIN,  world’s 
earliest  melon.  Most  profitable  market  melon,  combining 
earliness,  fine  quality,  big  yield  and  hardiness.  Read  re¬ 
ports  of  growers’  success  in  all  States,  including  your  own. 
Write  at  once  for  information,  proof,  and  prices  on  our 

$pure  originators  seed,  mentioning 
this  paper. 

H.  J.  WALRATH  &  SONS 

RD.  No.  1  CONNEAUT,  OHIO 


$$ 


$$ 


■SEED  OAT 


‘■BURT’S  HEAVYWEIGHT”  Tests  42  to  44  lbs.  per 
bushel.  Extra  heav.  yielders.  Get  our  free  sample  and 
low  prices  by  return  mail  and  save  money. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


Peach  Trees  20c, 


Apple  Trees  25c  p^tpaid' 


WE  GROW 


Send  for  1924  Bargain  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs.  Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Special  Prices  to  Large  Planters. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  GENEVA,  OHIO 

Strawberry  plants,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Cur¬ 
rant,  Grapes,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Trees,  Fruit,  Nut, 
Shade,  Ornamental.  Flowers,  Bulbs,  Vines,  Roses, 
Shrubbery,  etc. 

Honest  Goods,  Catalogue  free. 

A.  G.  Blount,  Dept.  E,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

THE  MAN  FROM  GUILFORD,  N.1 

T  WANT  to  know  his  name.  He  sold  the  American 
Agriculturist  in  the  days  when  Orange  Judd  Co 
owned  it.  He  thinks  so  much  of  it  now,  that  he  wrote 
me  in  all  haste  the  other  day  saying  he  would  like  to 
go  visiting  his  friends  again  and  help  increase  circula¬ 
tion.  He  did  not  sign  his  name.  1  have  a  good  job 
for  him  if  I  can  only  find  him. 

.  Write: 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Circulation  Office.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


ifican  Agriculturist,  March  22,  1924 


Tillage  DAYS  are  peak  load 
days  on  every  farm. 

Many  times  unsatisfactory 


work  results  from  the  use  of 
horses,  soft  from  the  winter 
layoff. 

With  the  Fordson  two  broad 
furrows  are  quickly  turned 
with  a  gang  plow-twenty  to 
thirty  acres  are  double  disced 
each  day.  Ample  time  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  every  important 
operation  which  makes  for 
the  perfect  seed  bed. 

Face  your  biggest  tasks  with 
abundance  of  power.  Order 
your  Fordson  today. 
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$  1  .OO  Per  Bushel 
Freight  Prepaid 

as  per  special  offer  on  PAGE  30  of  our  CATALOG. 

Write  today  for  TEN  SAMPLES  of  DIBBLE’S  FARM 
SEEDS  including  OATS  of  course. 

DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED  CATALOG  and  SPECIAL  PRICE 
LIST  quoting  FREIGHT  PAID  PRICES  FREE.  Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 
Box  A  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS 

for  Seed  Oats,  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Timothy,  Seed  Potatoes 
and  all  Farm  Seeds  for  Northern  Farmers. 


Heavyweight 


In  our  opinion,  the  heaviest  and  most  productive  American  Oat. 
Average  weight  42-45  lbs.  One  crop  of  over  1800  bushels 
weighed  over  47  lbs.  Customers  of  ours  from  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont  and  Ohio  reported  yields  from  our  seed 
of  80,  82,  87,  90,  92  and  up  to  118  bushels  per  acre.  Two  fields 
from  our  seed  averaged  over  100  bushels  per  acre. 

Our  seed  stock  is  thoroughly  recleaned  twice  in  our  own  seed 
house  and  is  sold  direct  to  you  at 


A  money  making  outfit 


THE  most  profitable  threshing 
outfit  consists  of  a  Huber  Super 
Four  Tractor  and  a  Huber  Supreme 
Thresher.  It  travels  farther  and  fast¬ 
er,  and  threshes  more  wheat  at  less 
expenditure  for  labor,fuel,  and  oper¬ 
ating  expense.  The  tractor,  with 
more  than  40  horse-power  at  the  belt 
will  do  big  work  in  threshing. 

It  is  light  enough  to  travel  on 


plowed  ground  and  do  all  kinds  of 
field  and  belt  work.  It  is  kept  busy 
the  year  around.  Pulls  three  plows 
and  turns  an  acre  an  hour  in  any  soil. 

For  the  large  individual  farmer  or 
neighborhood  threshing  association, 
the  Huber  Light  Four  and  Huber  Jr. 
Thresher  is  the  ideal  equipment. 

Write  for  printed  matter  and  prices. 


The  Huber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ill  Center  St.,  Marion,  Ohio 


TRACTORS  IJlmgrD  THRESHERS 

■  SINCE  1898  ■  I  I  |h#  S  %  "  SINCE  1879  ■ 


ORCHARDS  OF  FRUIT  TREES 

GIVES  THE  SPECIALIST 

DIVERSIFIED  FARMING 

WE  FURNISH  TREES  THAT,  WITH  PROPER  CARE 

GIVE  PROFITABLE  CROPS 

Our  trees  are  the  finest  that  can  be  grown.  Peach  trees  from  .*100  per  1000 
up  and  all  other  nursery  stock  at  fair  prices.  Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


/•As  Low  as  $10h 

Buy  your  eaw  direct  from  the  factory  at  lowest  fac¬ 
tory  prices.  Every  saw  guaranteed  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory  or  your  money  back.  You  can  get  a  thor¬ 
oughly  well  made,  dependable,  i  ’  '  * 


Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 


,  absolutely  guaranteed 

Saw 


Guaranteed 


for  as  little  as  $10,  that  will  saw  firewood,  lumber, 
lath  and  posts.  Ripping  table  can  be  attached. 
Lowest  priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles  and 
sizes  up  to  bit?  contractors  saws- -all  at  money-savin*? 
prices.  H  &  Z  saws  are  designed  and  made  by  saw 
experts  of  best  tested 
materials, every  one  guar¬ 
anteed  1  year.  Guarantee 
backed  by  $10,000  bond 
in  bank.  Write  today 
for  free  catalog  with 
illustrations ,  descrip¬ 
tions  and  prices .  Full 
of  s  ur  prising  low 
priced  bargains  for  the 
farm . 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Bo*  44  •  Belleville,  Pa. 


Roofin 


Buying  the  best 
is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

is  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and  lasts  from  five 
to  ten  times  longer  than  ordinary  steel  roof¬ 
ing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  roof  in 
years  of  service  you  can  buy.  (We  make  stock 
tanks.)  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  77,  Middletown,  0. 

<3 


Pure  IRON 


j1 


Enables  a  14-year- 
old  boy  to  mow  away 
more  hay  than  two 
husky  men  with  hand 
forks.  Uses  the  force 
of  gravity  to  put  the 
hay  where  wanted. 
Does  away  with  the 
hard-packed  center. 
The  hay  keeps  better 
and  comes  out  easier. 


'Saves  Hand 
Forking  in  the 
Mow”.  Pays  for 
itself  the  first  week. 


Ask  your  deafer 
fortheCallahan. 
If  he  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  we  will. 


The  Callahan  can 
be  used  in  any  type 
of  barn  and  with  any 
style  of  hay  fork. 
Simple,  durable  and 
practical.  Sold  on  a 
money -back  guar¬ 
antee,  if  you  order 
early.  Write  today 
for  free  booklet. 

Callahan  Distributor  Co. 

27  Courtland  St.,Wellsboro,Pa. 


CHOICE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

standard  varieties. 

Guaranteed  first-class  or  money  refunded.  Catalog 
MRS.  FILENA  WOOLF,  Dept.  V  ,  Allegan,  Michigan 


Improving  the  Home  Apple 
k  Orchard 

Hubert  Young 

This  article  was  written  by  Hubert  Young,  a 
sixteen  year  old  high  school  student  of  Jordan, 
Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  Previous  to  the  Apple 
Show  last  fall,  the  New  York  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  offered  a  number  of  prizes  for  the  best 
essays  written  by  junior  project  workers  of  New 
York  State.  Hubert  Young  was  awarded  first 
prize  which  included  a  cash  premium  of  $30 
and  a  free  trip  to  the  Apple  Show  held  in  New 
'  York  City. 

THE  first  question  that  presents  it  self 
is,  up  to  what  age  will  it  pay  to  im¬ 
prove  the  orchard  or  plant  new  trees? 
That  is,  how  can  we  tell  whether  our 
particular  orchard  will  bring  us  good  net 
returns,  providing  it  is  well  cared  for? 
It  has  been  found  that  orchards  do  not 
reach  their  maximum  production  until 
they  are  about  forty  years  old  and  that 
they  continue  to  produce  good  crops 

far  beyond  that  age. 
These  figures  refer, 
of  course,  to  or¬ 
chards  that  have  re¬ 
ceived  some  care. 
It  is  probable  that 
the  neglected  or¬ 
chard  has  suffered 
in  proportion  to  the 
lack  of  care  and  the 
same  causes  have 
shortened  the  life 
of  the  trees.  It  is 
reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume,  however,  that  trees  which  are  less 
than  forty  years  old  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  are  worth  improving. 

There  are  several  factors  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  improving  the  home  orchard. 

In  the  older  orchards  the  trees  were 
generally  planted  too  close.  An  indica¬ 
tion  of  this  defect  is  shown  by  the  inter¬ 
locking  of  the  branches,  as  the  trees  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  the  branches  rise  higher 
and  higher  in  reach  for  air  and  sunshine. 
Thus  forcing  the  bearing  part  of  the  tree 
to  the  top.  When  such  conditions  pre¬ 
vail  there  is  no  doubt  but  some  of  the 
trees  should  be  cut  out.  In  such  orchards 
the  fruit  is  inferior  in  size  »md  color, 
and  in  order  to  color  up  the  fruit  it 
may  be  necessary  to  cut  out  some  of 
the  trees; 

Map  the  Orchard  Before  Cutting 

The  best  way  is  to  remove  every  alter¬ 
nate  oblique  row.  This  means  taking  out 
every  alternate  tree  that  is  left  in  the 
next  row.  A  careful  map  of  the  orchard 
should  be  made  before  beginning  to  cut 
the  trees  and  such  trees  as  are  in  poor 
condition  indicated  on  the  map.  With 
this  map  it  is  easy  to  tell  which  oblique 
rows  should  be  eliminated  in  order  to 
remove  the  greatest  number  of  poor- 
trees. 

No  pruning  has  been  done  in  the  or¬ 
chard  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that 
the  heads  of  the  trees  are  too  thick. 
Sooner  or  later  you  may  want  to  spray 
and  if  the  tops  of  the  trees  are  low  it  is 
a  difficult  job  made  easy.  The  best  time 
to  prune  is  in  the  spring  just  before  the 
growth  starts.  Wounds  larger  than  two 
inches  should  be  painted.  The  best 
covering  is  white  lead  with  a  little  lamp¬ 
black  to  make  the  color  of  the  paint  con¬ 
form  with  the  color  of  the  bark.  Use 
several  years  to  do  this  Work;  if  done  in 
one  year  the  result  will  be  a  large  growth 
of  water  sprouts.  An  old  and  good  rule 
is  “prune  strong-growing  trees  lightly 
and  weak-growing  trees  severely.” 

Nearly  all  home  orchards  need  a 
cleaning  up.  Get  rid  of  all  rubbish.  Take 
a  short  handled  hoe  and  scrape  off  all 
moss,  lichens  and  rough  bark,  thereby 
destroying  insects  and  fungi. 

Drainage  and  Cultivation 

The  drainage  problem  is  one  that 
should  receive  some  consideration.  In 
some  orchards  the  trees  will  never  pro¬ 
duce  good  crops  until  the  land  has  been 
thoroughly  under  drained.  The  drains 
are  laid  with  a  view  of  draining  particular 
parts.  If  the  orchard  needs  a  thorough 
( Continued  on  page  310) 


PARAGON 

SPRAYERS 

DO  NOT  CLOG 

A  Size  for  Every  Purpose 

At  left — 12-gal.  size  for  garden 
and  orchard.  250  pound  pres- 
Eagily  developed. 


sure 


At  right — 


POTATO 

SPRAYER 

Covers  2  rows  at 
once  with  six 
nozzles.  One  acie 
’in  40  minutes. 


Demand  PARAGON  quality  from  your  dealer  or  write 

F.  H.  A.  CRAWFORD  &  CO.,  299  Broadway,  New  York 


SPECIAL 


$1.25  worth  for  $1.00 

$2.50  “  “  $2.00 

$4.00  “  “  $3.00 

$7.00  “  “  $5.00 

In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk).  The 
brand  of  a  house  established  in  1858. 
Have  produced  wonderful  results.  We 
have  made  hosts  of  new  friends  yearly. 
K  &  W  Seeds  are  dependable,  handy;  just 
what  you  want,  for 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS.etc., 

write  for  your  FREE  copy  of  our  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  catalog  No.  324. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 


PORTLAND,  MAINE 


ALBA  MARL 

90%  Lime  Carbonate 

NATURE’S  SOIL  REMEDY 


Cures  Sour  Soils.  Quick  Acting. 
Aids  Fertilization 
Increases  Crop  Yield 

LOW  in  COST 

For  prices  and  details  write  to 

ALBA  MARL  LIME  COMPANY 

Charles  Town,  Jefferson  County,  W.  Va. 


BOLENS  POWER  HOE 

and  Lawn 
Mower  Tractor 

It  seeds,  it  cultivates; 
it  mows  the  lawn.  It. 
supplies  power  for  c Derating 
light  machinery. 

The  BOLENS  has  a  patented 
arched  axle  for  clearance  anu  a 
tool  control  for  accurate  guid¬ 
ance  in  close  weeding  and  culti¬ 
vating.  A  differential  drive 
makes  turnim.  easy.  AU  attachments  have  snap 
hitches  and  are  instantly  interchangeable.  A  boy 
will  run  it  with  delight.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

334  PARK  SI.,  GILSON  MIG.  CO.,  PORf  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  our 

Book  of  Berries  and  learn  how.  Lots 
of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  in¬ 
formation.  Just  the  kind  yovi  want 
88  years  inuUte  business.  No  other 
book  like  it.  It’s  free.  .Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO., 

170  Fast  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Met. 


"American  Agriculturist,  March  22,  1924 

AMONG  THE  FARMERS 
OF  NEW  YORK 

WE  have  had  quite  a  run  of  good 
sleighing  here  around  Geneva.  How¬ 
ever,  the  third  of  March  finds  us  with 
warmer  weather.  The  snow  is  melting 
and  getting  thin  in  spots.  Farmers  are 
hauling  out  manure  and  wood,  getting 
ready  for  spring  in  general.  Auctions  are 
quite  numerous  these  days.  Some  things 
are  selling  quite  low.  Hay  and  grain  are 
bringing  good  prices. — H.  D.  S. 

February  made  up  for  what  the  rest  rtf 
the  winter  lacked.  During  the  last  week 
of  that  month  the  mercury  dropped  to  4° 
below  zero  at  Canandaigua.  We  have  had 
enough  snow  to  give  us  a  good  run  of 
sleighing.  In  fact  the  roads  have  been 
blocked  enough  in  some  places  to  stop  the 
mails.  Several  farmers  in  this  section  are 
going  out  of  business.  Auctions  are  more 
numerous  than  usual.  Wheat  is  now 
bringing  $1.10;  barley,  70c;  oats,  60c; 
corn,  94c;  potatoes,  80c;  butter,  40c  per 
lb.;  eggs,  40c;  fowls,  27c;  veal,  12}^c; 
lamb,  12c;  pork,  6c;  beef,  10c;  red  kidney 
beans,  $6.00  per  hundred.  The  granges 
are  very  active  and  doing  good  work. — 
E.  T.  B. 

Along  the  Southern  Tier 

THE  price  of  milk  to  producers  supply¬ 
ing  the  Binghamton  market  has 
been  fixed  at  six  cents  a  quart  for  the 
month  of  March.  A  reduction  of  one 
cent  per  quart  has  been  made  to  con¬ 
sumers,  who  now  pay  13  cents  for  Grade 
B  milk,  pastuerized. 

The  Universal  Can  plant  at  Hillcrest, 
near  Binghamton,  after  a  period  of  in¬ 
action  lasting  about  two  years,  has  been 
reopened  and  is  now  producing  100,000 
tin  containers  for  evaporated  and  con¬ 
densed  milk  daily,  with  a  capacity  of 
600,000.  This  factory  was  originally 
built  by  the  Hires  Can  Co.,  but  is  now 
owned  by  the  Nestle’s  Food  people. 
Ice  cream  is  also  made  at  this  plant,  the 
brand  “Every-day  Ice  Cream”  having 
been  adopted.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
hands  are  at  present  employed  at  this 
factory.  It  is  also  announced  that 
icd-making  machinery  is  being  installed 
and  will  shortly  be  put  into  operation. 

At  this  writing  farmers  are  getting 
their  maple  sugar  making  utensils  ready 
for  the  next  thaw,  but  as  yet  no  trees 
have  been  tapped.  Many,  if  not  most 
of  the  sugar  makers  of  Cortland  County, 
are  members  of  the  pooling  association, 
which  is  extending  the  sphere  of  its 
operations  considerably  this  year. 

Several  towns  of  Broome  County  are 
planning  new  highways  this  year,  the 
total  estimates  at  present  for  the  total 
cost  of  construction  being  placed  at 
$100,000. 

Hay  and  straw  are  still  moving  out, 
the  former  at  a  price  around  $22  and  the 
latter  $16  per  ton,  baled.  Some  alfalfa 
is  being  shipped  in  by  the  local  dairy 
and  stockmen. 

The  tuberculosis  eradication  campaign 
is  going  on  steadily.  Farmers  are  slow 
in  replacing  cows  which  are  condemned, 
on  account  of  the  unsettled  milk  condi¬ 
tions. — E.  L.  Vincent. 

In  the  North  Country 

T^EBRUARY  as  a  month  was  colder 
*  than  normal  and  enabled  everyone 
to  put  up  sufficient  ice  for  next  summer’s 
use.  Heavy  snowfalls  coupled  with  the 
cold  made  traveling  difficult,  blocked 
practically  all  the  bus  lines,  and  caused 
the  railroads  trouble  for  a  few  days. 
Milk  shipments  were  delayed  at  different 
times — partly  by  milk  trains  not  being 
able  to  hold  to  their  schedules  and  partly 
by  farmers  being  unable  to  get  the  milk 
to  the  stations. 

The  bulk  of  the  hay  for  market  has  been 
sold  by  the  farmers  but  there  is  quite  a 
bit  still  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers. 
Some  farmers  who  ran  short  due  to  light 
crop  or  to  selling  short  will  have  to  buy. 
I'he  price  has  ranged  between  $15.00  and 
$18.00.  .  With  eggs  coming  on  the 
markets  hi  constantly  increasing  numbers 
the  price  has  dropped  off  very  materially. 
Old  timers  are  planning  on  a  big  run  of 
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Farmers*  Favorite 
Lime  Sower 

Positively  the  best  lime 
spreader  money  can  buy. 
Unequalled  for  uniform  sow¬ 
ing  of  agricultural  lime  and 
commercial  fertilizers.  Sim¬ 
ple  in  construction.  Excep¬ 
tional  strength.  Built  for 
long  years  of  hard  service. 
Write  for  folder  today. 


GRAIN  DRILLS 


AN  even  stand  of  grain — uniform  ripening 
**  —  and  a  full  harvest  —  all  yours  if  you 
plant  your  grain  with  a  Farmers’  Favorite 
Grain  Drill. 

This  highest -quality  planting  machine  has 
been  a  real  favorite  among  progressive  far¬ 
mers  the  world  over  for  three  quarters  of  a 
century.  It  can  be  depended  upon — always 
— to  do  a  perfect  seeding  job.  It  sows  ac¬ 
curately,  evenly,  uniformly.  Every  seed  is 
deposited  in  the  ground  at  the  proper  depth  —  in  a 
roomy  trench  —  and  then  covered  perfectly. 

See  this  better  grain  drill  at  your  dealers  or  write 
direct  to  us  for  literature  that  tells  the  complete  story. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Today 

Y ou  can’t  raise  grain  profitably  if  you  have  to  depend 
upon  an  old  worn-out  drill  for  your  seeding.  Write 
today  for  the  fact-story  of  the  Farmers’  Favorite. 
And  if  you  need  a  Lime  Sower,  Alfalfa  Drill,  Corn 
Driir,  Beet-and-Bean  Drill  or  Potato  Planter,  check 
the  coupon. 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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FARMERS’  FAVORITE 

—  Grain  Drills 
— Lime  Sowers 

—  Alfalfa  Drills 

—  Corn  Drills 

— Beet  and  Bean  Drills 

—  Evans  Potato  Planter 


The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Qentlemen:  Please  send  full  information  |l 
on  items  checked. 


Name _ 


Address _ 


TOWNSEND’S  NURSERIES 

Offer  the  Largest  Stock  of 

STRAWBERRY,  DEWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  GRAPE  VINES 
Currants,  Asparagus,  etc.,  In  the  Country 

Everything-  shipped  direct  to  growers  at  lowest  wholesale  prices.  We 
not  only  save  you  money  on  your  order  but  we  sell  you  the  highest 
grade  plants  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  on  our  more  than  700  acres 
of  new  ground  soil. 

Millions  of  these  high  grade  plants  await  your  order.  Prompt  shipment 
when  you  are  ready  to  plant.  Big  Money-saving  Catalog  on  request. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
15  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


sap  this  spring  as  they  figure  all  the  signs 
point  to  the  right  kind  of  weather.  Lack 
of  help  for  sugaring  will  be  a  limiting 
factor  again  this  year.  With  the  low 
price  for  milk  that  has  prevailed  during 
the  winter  many  farmers  have  had  a  hard 
time  to  make  ends  meet,  and  some  are 
looking  forward  to  the  sugar  season  with 
( Continued  on  page  298 ) 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Direct  from  grower  at  lower  prices.  Apple  and  peach 
trees.  Asparagus  and  Berry  plants.  Privet  and  Bar¬ 
berry  hedging.  Guaranteed.  Write  for  new  price  list. 

Westminster,  Md. 


WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  25 


OATS 


HEAVY  ALBERTA 
Cluster,  Canadian  Grown 

(Weight  46  lbs.  to  measured  bu.)  $1.20  per  bu.  of  32  lbs. 
Freight  paid  on  9  bu.  or  more. 

B.  F-  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.,  206-208  W.  Genesee  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ALLIGATOR 

TRADEMARK  RCO.  U,S.  PATOFTICC 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 


MAKES  BELTS  LAST  LONGER 

Most  belt  trouble  starts  with  the  joint— pulling  out, 
faring,  etc.  Alligator  Steel  Belt  Lacing  avoids  these 
beltfailures.  Teeth  clinch  through,  compress  and  pro¬ 
tect  belt  ends  fromlnternalfriction  and  unequal  pull. 
A  quick,  durable  hinge  joint  on  farm  engine,  trac¬ 
tor  and  thresher  belts.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

FLEXIBLE  STEEL  LACING  CO. 

4666  Lexington  Street  Chicago,  III. 


"Never 
Let*  Go’* 


Saves  Time 
and  Money 
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(REPEATED  BY  REQUEST) 


€et 
Yours  Vow 


The  Mosft'Wonderful 
DAIRY  BOOK  EverWritten 


This  magnificent  book  was  written  for  you.  It 
contains  many  profitable  pointers  for  dairymen  and 
fourteen  full  page  color  illustrations  of  the  World’s  Champion  Cows 
of  various  breeds.  It  is  a  masterpiece !  Each  big  illustration  alone  is 
well  worth  framing.  Only  a  limited  number  are  left. 


Your  Copy  is  Ready 

Give  us  these  facts: — the  number  of  cows  you  own — the  name  of  your  local 
dealer  and  his  address.  Then  we  will  forward  your  copy  of  this  unusual 
book — free!  Every  dairyman  will  prize  this  volume.  Get  yours  now — 
first  come,  first  served. 

20Extra  Quarts  of  Milk 

Count  ’em  From  Every  Sack  of 

International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed 


as  compared  to  using  wheat  feed  or  ground 
grains.  We  guarantee  this  increase  has  been 
secured  in  hundreds  of  actual  tests.  Both 
protein  and  molasses  produce  milk.  Inter¬ 
national  Special  Dairy  contains  both.  This 
great  feed  is  digestible  and  palatable  and  is 


skillfully  processed  and  mixed,  thus  insur¬ 
ing  a  big  extra  gain  in  milk.  Accept  no 
substitute.  Inferior  brands  offered  by  other 
mills  cannot  produce  the  same  profitable 
results  as  International  Special  Dairy.  Order 
some  today. 


INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Live  Dealers  and  District  Sales  Agents  Wanted 


Turn  Slacker  Cows 
Into  Big  Milkers 

The  only  difference  between  just  breaking 
even  at  dairying  and  making  a  real  profit 
lies  in  seeing  that  there  are  no  slackers  in 
the  herd.  A  poor  milker  can  soon  eat  up 
the  profit  of  several  productive  cows. 

Almost  always  the  so-called  poor  milker 
is  unproductive  because  of  some  sluggish 
condition  of  the  genital  or  digestive  organs. 

If  these  functions  are  impaired  the  milk 
flow  is  quickly  reduced. 

Kow-Kare  helps  to  make  good  producers 
of  poor  milkers  through  its  direct  medicinal 
aetion  on  the  milk-making  organs.  The  vital 
organs  of  production  are  made  to  function 
with  new  vigor.  Not  only  does  the  milk 
pail  benefit,  but  the  cow  is  able*  to  ward  off 
disease. 

Such  cow  ailments  as  Barrenness,  Abor¬ 
tion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scours,  Bunches, 

Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appetite,  etc.,  find  their 
origin  in  weakened  genital  and  digestive 
organs.  Kow-Kare  is  a  reliable  aid  in  treat¬ 
ing  these  disorders.  Its  use  and  reputation 
is  nation-wide. 

By  feeding  a  tablespoonful  of  Kow-Kare 
to  all  of  your  cows  one  week  out  of  each 


FREE 

BOOK 


month  you  will  keep  down  expensive  disease- 
loss  and  add  greatly  to  the  volume  of  milk 
Dairy  experts  say  that  you  can  double  the 
net  profit  by  increasing  the  yield  only  10%. 

Let  us  mail  you  free  our  32  page  book, 
“The  Home  Cow  Doctor.”  Your  feed  dealer, 
general  store  or  druggist  sells  Kow-Kare ; 
?1.25  and  65c  sizes.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  remit  direct  to  us  ahd  we  will 
send  postpaid. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Makers  of  Bag  Balm,  Grange  Garget  Remedy, 
American  Horse  Tonic  and  Horse  Comfort. 


QCT  Sent  On 
Upw^fd  TRIAL 


9m 

SEPARATOR 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION 
to  send  well  made,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $24.95. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Makes 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  shows  large 
capacity,  easy  running  New  L.  S. 
Model.  See  our  easy 

Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Eowlasanitarymarvel,  easily  cleaned . 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  Western  orders  from  Western 
points 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
BOX3Q52  Bainbrid  gef  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST’  by  So  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed  by 
the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale'  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“l  Saved  26%c  a  Rod,”  says  J.  B. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  alsosavo. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 303 MUNCIE,  IND. 


GLOBE  SILOS 


THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  AND 
"THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL 

You  can  tell  them  by  their  roofs 

A  GLOBE  SILO  will  give  you  100%  efficiency.  The  extension 
roof — originated  by  the  GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY — reduces  the 
cost  per  net  ton  capacity.  Remember  every  Extension  Roof  is  a 
GLOBE  or  a  poor  imitation.  This  greatest  of  improvements  ever 
made  in  silo  construction  combined  with  the  other  many  GLOBE 
advantages  makes  the  GLOBE  SILO  the  most  durable,  convenient 
and  economical  silo  you  can  possibly  own. 

GLOBE  SILOS  are  made  of  high  quality  Canadian  Spruce  and 
Oregon  Fir,  with  heavy  matching,  double  splines,  sealed  joints,  and 
flexible  airtight  doors.  They  are  the  best  for  keeping  heat  in  and 
cold  out.  In  them  silage  cures  perfectly,  keeps  better  and  freezes  less. 

Send  today  for  catalog  and  prices  on  Silos,  Tanks,  Water  Tubs, 
Portable  Poultry  Houses,  etc.  Address 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY,  Box  104,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
FARM  NEWS 

Oliver  D.  Schock 

SALES  of  farm  live  stock  and  imple¬ 
ments  are  unusually  numerous  this 
year.  Taken  collectively  the  amounts 
realized  are  fully  20%  less  than  last  year. 
Among  the  many  humorous  incidents  of 
recent  occurrence  were  the  sales  of  a 
trained  dog  at  $10,  while  a  decrepit  horse 
sold  for  25  cents.  At  another  farm  sale, 
a  pet  goat  brought  30  cents.  Sales 
amounting  to  over  $10  were  subject  to 
a  credit  of  “ten  long  months  or  4%  off 
for  cash.”  In  former  years  all  visitors 
to  the  sales  were  invited  to  partake  of 
a  free  meal,  but  the  advanced  -cost  has 
relegated  the  custom  to  the  past. 

State  officials  are  again  enforcing  the 
dog  license  law  and  many  farmers  com¬ 
plain,  alleging  that  it  imposes  an  unneces¬ 
sary  hardship.  The  officials  declare 
that  the  main  purpose  is  to  eliminate  the 
stray  dogs  who  attack  livestock.  It  is  the 
common  mongrel  and  not  the  thorough¬ 
bred,  registered  dog  that  usually  enacts 
the  role  of  a  damage  maker  among  sheep, 
said  an  official. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  are  gratified  with 
President  Coolidgeis  proposition  to  in¬ 
creasing  the  import  duty  on  wheat  and 
wheat  products  by  40%.  Wheat  farm¬ 
ing  at  pre-war  prices  is  far  from  being 
profitable,  with  a  comparison  of  present 
cost  of  almost  everything  else  we  purchase. 

Orehardists  report  that  the  fruit  trees 
passed  the  winter's  ordeal  in  an  excellent 
condition  and  indicate  a  heavy  bloom. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Notes 

J.  N.  Glover 

THE  farm  extension  service  has 
planned  work  in  different  townships 
to  be  put  over  this  summer,  especially 
fruit  and  potato  spraying,  further  corn 
experiments  and  testing  cows  for  tuber¬ 
culosis. 

Several  herds  of  good  cows  were  tested 
in  Union  County  lately  and  a  great 
number  of  reactors  were  found  and  have 
been  disposed  of.  Lewisburg  borough 
wants  to  have  milk  served  to  them  from 
tested  herds,  so  this  testing  of  cows  in  that 
end  of  the  county  is  getting  interesting. 

Corn  is  more  in  demand  at  80c  per 
bushel,  and  wheat  is  $1.12  a  bushel. 
Public  sales  are  in  full  blast  with  one  to 
four  on  the  go  each  day.  Horses,  cattle 
and  hogs  are  selling  lower  than  last  year, 
but  implements  sell  better. 

There  will  be  more  idle  farms  this  year 
than  last,  as  there  are  fewer  men  starting 
in  farming,  and  the  outlook  for  help  is 
no  better  or  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

Among  the  Farmers  of  New  York 

{Continued  from  -page  297) 

anxiety  as  the  income  from  that  may 
give  much  needed  help. 

The  low  price  for  milk  and  the  con¬ 
tributing  factors  are  causing  very  serious 
thinking  among  dairy  farmers.  A  very 
hopeful  thing  is  the  disappearance  of 
much  of  the  intense  feeling  that  has 
prevailed  over  much  of  the  northern  milk 
shed  and  the  tendency  to  get  together 
and  talk  things  over  more  coolly  and 
calmly  than  has  been  done  during  the 
past  two  years.  With  the  nearer  return 
to  a  common  footing  many  of  the  leading 
farmers  are  hoping  for  a  time  when  the 
different  factions  can  come  together 
when  prices  ate  to  be  discussed. 

Granges  are  holding  their  quarterly 
feasts,  and  putting  on  programs  of  high 
class.  The  influence  of  a  good  live 
grange  in  a  community  is  often  under¬ 
estimated.  The  Farm  Bureaus  are  also 
holding  meetings  in  the  different  com¬ 
munities — usually  in  cooperation  with 
the  Granges.  In  Jefferson  County — a 
series  of  meetings  have  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  where  Professor  Hart  discussed 
the  “Costs  of  Milk  Production”  and 
“Why  Some  Farms  Pay  Better  Than 
Others” — both  very  pertinent  and  fidl  of 
thoughts  to  be  taken  home  and  mulled 
over. — W.  I.  Roe. 
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Triple  Strength 
Triple  Protection 


Three  walls.  A 
smooth,  clean-cut 
giant  in  strength 
that  holds  itself 
straight  and  erect 
and  stays  so!  Outer 
wall  of  continuous 
spiral  hooping  firm¬ 
ly  binds  it  into  one 
solid,  durable  struc- 
ture,  with  every 
square  inch  cross- 
supported. 

Like  the  double  walls 
of  a  house,  the  Craine’s 
multiple  walls  defy 
frost— keep  warmth  in 
and  cold  out.  Its  air¬ 
tight  middle  wall  of  waterproof  Silafelt 
stops  moisture  from  entering  and  holds 
in  all  the  valuable  silage^juices. 

A  bandsomefarm  building  that  protects 
silage,  and  reduces  upkeep  cost,  the 
Craine  Silo  is  the  best  Investment  in 
the  end.  Write  for  Catalog  and  full  In¬ 
formation,  now.  Special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders.  Time 
payments  if  desired. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  120  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


MILK  CANS 


20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

We  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality  —  yet 
our  prices  are 
reasonable. 

Progressive 
dairymen  have 
bought  sup¬ 
plies  and 
equipment 
from  us  since 
1889. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  St.  New  York  City 


tCOf  CLEANER] 

Removes  the  afterbirth  of 
cows  and  heifers  without 
injury  and  without  force. 
An  afterbirth  retained  will 
ruin  your  cowfor  the  season.  Assist  nature 
by  giving  Dr.  David  Roberts  Cow  Cleaner 

BEFORE  THE  COW  FRESHENS 

For  sale  by  dealers  or  postpaid  $1. 

Ask  for  FREE  copy  of  The  Cattle 
Specialist  and  how  to  get  The  Practical 
Home  Veterinarian  without  cost. 

Veterinary  Advice  Free 

Dr  .David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

197  GrandAve.,Waukesha,Wis. 


YOU  CAN’T  CUT  OUT 

A  BOG  SPAVIN,  PUFF  OR  THOROUGH- 
PIN,  BUT 


ABSORBINE 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


will  clean  them  off  permanently,  and 
you  work  the  horse  same  time.  Does 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair.'.  $2.50 
per  bottle,  delivered.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  Book  4  R  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  513  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


rFREE  BOOKon 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Describes  cause,  effects  and  treat¬ 
ment;  tells  how  farmers  in  ail  parts 
of  U.  8.  are  stopping  the  ravages 
of  this  costly  malady. 

Write  for  free  cooy  today . 

ABORNO  LABORATORY 
1 1  Jeff  Street,  Lancaster.  WIs. 


BREED  SILVER  FOXES 

Profits  large.  We  sell  outright 
and  can  ranch  for  year  or  more; 
fully  insured  and  production 
guaranteed.  SPECIAL  small 
monthly  payment  proposition. 

SILVERPLUME  FOXES 

Box  2044  Met.  Bldg.,  ORANGE,  N.  J* 
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.Does  It  Pay . . . 

To  Raise  Your  Own  Calves?— Let’s  Have  Some  Letters 


THERE  is  more  than  one  gain  to  bo 
made  by  the  dairy  farmer  in  growing 
his  own  cows,  and  some  of  the  advantages 
are  quite  marked  as  compared  with  the 
practice  of  buying  such  stock.  It  has 
been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  a  cow 
raised  on  the  same  farm  on  which  she 
was  born  and  where  she  is  afterwards 
made  useful  will  always  do  better  there 
than  any  where  else.  This  is  because  she 
always  feels  at  home  and  will  be  more 
contented,  provided  she  had  good  treat¬ 
ment.  And  contentment  means  a  good 
deal  in  the  thrift  and  profitableness  of  a 
dairy  cow. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
value  of  a  cow  that  has  a  good  disposition 
and  good  temper  and  one  with  opposite 
characteristics,  and  the  dairyman  who 
raises  his  own  heifers,  if  he  handles  them 
as  he  should,  invariably  has  cows  that 
are  gentle  and  agreeable  to  be  around. 
Furthermore,  the  training  of  the  heifer 
calves  should  begin  early,  and  their  use¬ 
fulness  for  the  dairy  herd  is  largely  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  feed  and  care  they  get 
during  the  first  two  years. 

Early  Care  Is  Important 

A  very  few  farmers  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  making  the  most  of  their 
heifer  calves,  for  the  best  bred  calf  may 
be  made  a  poor  cow  by  careless  and 
ignorant  management  in  raising.  Many 
calves  are  stunted  the  first  half  year  of 
their  lives,  by  being  exposed  to  hot  sun 
and  flies,  and  from  lack  of  proper  food, 
and  a  stunted  calf  will  mature  into  an 
undersized  cow.  And  most  likely  she 
will  be  dwarfed  in  usefulness  in  the  dairy 
just  in  proportion  as  she  is  dwarfed  in 
body,  and  a  body  that  is  hindered  in 
growth  means  weakened  digestion. 

It  has  been  found  the  experience  of 
nearly  all  with  dairy  cows  that  those 
with  large  stomachs  and  strong  digestive 
powers  are  the  most  profitable  in  convert¬ 
ing  food  into  milk  and  butter  fat.  The 
aim,  therefore,,  in  rearing  dairy  calves 
should  be  to  keep  them  in  a  growing 
condition  all  the  time. 

Much  Depends  On  Breeding 

It  is  not  expected  that  every  heifer 
calf  will  make  a  better  cow  than  its 
mother;  ’however,  the  possibilities  are 
that  three-fourths  of  them  will  take  this 
mark.  There  are  three  points  upon  w’hich 
these  possibilities  depend,— breeding, 
feeding  and  care.  A  good  cow'  converts  a 
very  large  percent  of  the  food  she  eats 
into  milk;  the  quality  of  this  production 
depends  largely  on  the  breeding.  Every 
intelligent  farmer  knows  that  young  and 
growing  calves  should  be  fed  generously 
from  start  to  finish,  upon  the  kind  of  food 
best  adapted  to  promote  grow'th  and 
thrift.  And  the  development  can  be  very 
much  facilitated  by  proper  handling  and 
timely  breaking. 

As  a  rule  it  will  be  found  that  the  dairy 
cow7s  which  are  changing  hands  from  one 
farmer  to  another,  and  alw'ays  for  sale, 
are  of  a  class  that  has  not  received  this 
kind  treatment  and  careful  attention 
when  young  that  tends  to  make  a  profit¬ 
able  cow'.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions 
to  this,  but  not  many.  And  it  has  been 
noted  that  in  many  instances  w'here  the 
calves  have  been  bred  right  and  handled 
as  they  should  be  during  the  period  of 
development,  they  are  not  for  sale. — 
V.  M.  Couch,  New  York. 


Figuring  the  Fat-Basis  of  Pay¬ 
ment  in  Cheese  Factories 

At  our  cheese  factory  meeting,  it  was  decided  that 
payments  would  be  made  on  the  annual  test  basis. 
1  am  the  secretary  of  our  factory  and  know  nothing  about 
this  testing.  Will  you  kindly  explain  the  correct  way  to 
work  out  the  basic  rate  and  all  about  it?  How  much  is 
added  or  deducted  for  each  pound  above  or  below  the 
basic  rate?  Is  there  any  difference  for  figuring  in  butter- 
fats  or  milk  solids?- — N.  R.,  New  York. 

T  TNDER  separate  cover,  we  have  sent 
^  you  copies  of  two  of  the  bulletins  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  dealing  with  testing  and  creamery 


problems.  On  page  19  of  the  bulletin 
entitled  “Practical  Examples  in  Dairy 
Arithmetic,”  you  w  ill  find  an  explanation 
of  the  method  of  payment  in  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  on  the  straight-fat  basis.  On  the 
three  pages  following,  you  will  find  other 
methods  of  payment  explained.  These 
other  methods  are  used  in  a  few'  cheese 
factories,  but  in  general,  they  are  not 
considered  to  offer  any  particular  advan¬ 
tages,  and  it  considerably  complicates  the 
work  of  figuring  out  the  payments. 

Straight-Fat  Basis  More  Satisfactory 

In  plants  where  there  is  an  extreme 
variation  in  the  tests,  or  where  nearly  all 
patrons  bring  very  rich  milk,  it  might 
possibly  be  profitable  to  follow'  one  of  the 
compound  methods  of  payment,  but  I 
think  it  highly  probable  that  the  straight- 
fat  basis  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  in 
your  case,  and  it  is  certainly  the  simplest. 
While  to  me  the  explanation  given  on 
page  19  is  very  clear,  I  want  to  state  the 
method  in  a  little  different  way,  because 
some  of  the  factors  that  they  use  in  this 
explanation  are  entirely  unnecessary  in 
actual  factor  w'ork,  and  because  the  prices 
given  and  their  figures  are  the  prices 
current  in  the  year  1915. 

The  factor  of  2.68,  which  they  use  in 
calculating  the  amount  of  cheese  made 
from  the  pounds  of  milk  show'n,  is  merely 
an  average  factor  or  an  example  of  the 
probable  yield  per  pound  oMat  delivered. 
You  will  have  to  deal  with  the  actual 
pounds  of  cheese  made  in  your  plant, 
and  the  rate  of  yield  may  be  as  given  by 
them  or  it  may  range  anywhere  from 
2.60  to  2.75,  also  the  present  price  of 
cheese  is  considerably  above  the  price 
given. 

Include  Any  Sales  from  By-pro  ucts 

It  is  quite  possible  that  you  may  be 
making  some  whey  butter,  and  if  you  are, 
the  money  received  for  the  whey  butter 
would  naturally  be  included  with  that 
received  from  the  sale  of  cheese,  in  order 
to  figure  the  total  gross  returns  from  the 
business  for  the  month.  The  following 
is  my  particular  way  of  stating  how  to 
calculate  your  payments: 

1.  Using  the  total  amount  of  milk  delivered 
by  each  patron,  and  his  test,  compute  the 
number  of  pounds  of  fat  furnished  by  him. 
Add  together  the  amounts  of  fat  furnished  by 
all  the  patrons,  to  determine  the  total  amount 
of  fat  to  be  paid  for. 

2.  Compute  the  total  amount  of  money 
received  for  cheese  sold.  Subtract  from  this  the 
total  operating  expense.  The  remainder  will  be 
the  total  amount  due  patrons. 

3.  Divide  the  total  amount  due  patrons  by 
the  total  number  of  pounds  of  fat  to  be  paid  for. 
(Carry  the  quotient  to  five  decimal  places;  and 
if  the  fifth  decimal  number  is  a  cipher,  carry  to 
the  sixth  decimal  place.  This  is  necessary  for 
accurate  distribution)  The  result  will  be  the 
price  to  be  paid  per  pound  of  fat. 

4.  Multiply  the  number  of  pounds  of  fat 
furnished  by  each  patron  by  the  price  per 
pound  of  fat.  The  result  will  be  the  total 
amount  of  money  to  be  paid  such  patrons. 

The  sum  of  the  amounts  due  patrons  should 
be  equal  to  the  amount  determined  by  calcula¬ 
tion  No.  2. 

If,  after  reading  this,  there  are  any 
points  that  are  not  entirely  clear  to  you, 
I  w  ill  be  glad  to  have  you  write  me  further 
and  will  do  anything  I  can  to  explain. 
If  you  care  to  do  so,  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  send  me  a  summary  of  your 
first  month's  payment.— W.  E.  Ayres, 
New'  York. 

Additional  copies  of  the  bulletins  men¬ 
tioned  previously  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  mailing  department  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca. 


TREATING  DOG  FOR  WORMS 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  what  to  give  four  months 
old  hounds  to  rid  them  of  worms.  I  have  been  feeding 
them  skimmed  milk  since  they  were  born  and  I  notice 
now  they  have  worms.— C.  G.,  New  York, 

HAVE  the  following  compounded  at 
your  local  pharmacy:  wormseed 
oil  1  drachm,  castor  oil  1  ounce,  croton 
oil  1  min.  Give  each  animal  l4  ounce  of 
the  mixture  repeating  it  in  about  one 
w'eek’s  time. 
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UNADILLA  SILOS 

Used  on  Many  of  the 
Finest  Country  Estates 


WHY  is  the  Unadilla  selected  for  many  of 
the  finest  country  estates  in  the  East? 
The  owners  of  these  estates  can  well  afford  to 
buy  the  most  costly.  They  select  the  Unadilla 
for  its  merit  alone.  They  buy  it  because  it  gives 
better  silo  service.  Because  it  keeps  silage  per¬ 
fectly.  Because  it  is  more  convenient,  safer  and 
easier  to  use.  Because  it  is  strong  and  durable 
and  clean-cut  in  appearance. 

Unadilla  Silos  are  today  giving  good  service 
on  fine  country  estates,  on  county,  state  and  in¬ 
stitutional  farms.  Famous  stock  farms,  promi¬ 
nent  dairymen  as  well  as  thousands  of  others 
own  one  or  more  Unadillas  and  are  proud  to 
own  them. 

Any  silo  that  has  proved  its  worth  there  will 
prove  its  value  to  you. 

Get  our  catalog  and  see  all  that  the  Unadilla 
offers  in  exclusive  features. 

Write  today. 

We  offer,  for  early  orders,  special  discounts 
that  are  worth  having.  If  you  wish,  you  can 
pay  for  your  Unadilla  Silo  on  easy  terms. 


Special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early 
orders.  Easy 
time  payments 
if  you  wish. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Your  Time 
Worth  Money 
Save  It  ! 


How  Long  Does  It  Take  to 
Milk  Your  Cows? 

You  can  save  at  least  one-half  of 
that  time.  If  it’s  only  3'2-hour  at 
each  milking,  that’s  365  hours  a  year. 
At  ten  working  hours  a  day,  it  means 
over  36  full  days.  Whether  you  in¬ 
crease  your  herd  and  get  bigger  milk 
checks,  or  get  along  with  less  hired 
help,  or  do  other  work  with  that  extra 
month — it  means  just  that  much 
more  profit  every  year. 

Over  60,000  Hinman  Units  are  in 
this  one  way  earning  more  for  dairy¬ 
men — regularly.  So  simple  and  easy 
to  keep  thoroughly  clean,  they  are  pro¬ 
ducing  clean  milk  with  low  bacteria 


.  1  Man  A-  Hinman  Milker  —  3 
Hand  Milkers 

Tf  you  milk  6  or  8  cows  or  more,  you  can 
rely  on  the  practical,  time-tested  Hinman 
Milker  to  earn  more  tor  you.  Why  let 
these  profits  slip  by,  year  after  year,  when 
others  are  getting  them  right  now?  Look 
Into  this  proposition — get  all  the  facts. 
Our  big  catalog  gives  them. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  todayl 
Gives  complete  information  and  users’ 
experience  with  Hinman  Standard  and 
Portable  Electric  Milkers. 

V 

Agents  Wanted 

Opportunities 
open.  Act  quick. 

Write  for  partic¬ 
ulars  now. 


count—  in  many  cases  Certified  Milk. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Seventeenth  Street,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HINMAN  MILKER 


^ECONOMY  SILOS 


Special  Prices  for 
Early  Orders 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
our  famous  Storm  -Proof  Anchor  System, 
making  silo  a  permanent  structure. 
Write  for  prices  and  free  illustrated 
catalog  of  silo. 

Also  headquarters  for  all  sizes  of 
Water  Tanks.  Prices  on  request.  Fac¬ 
tories:  Frederick,  Md.,  and  Roanoke;  Va. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  B  Frederick,  Md. 


PROMPT  delivery 
r  from  stock  at 
special  low  prices 
Yellow  Pine  or  Oregon  b\r, 
the  World’s  standard  material 
for  best  wood  silos.  With  or  with¬ 
out  hinged  doors.  Best  anchoring 
system  on  the  market.  Hoosier 
Wood  Silos  cost  little  to  erect, 
give  splendid  service  with  least) 
upkeep  cost.  Purchase  NOW  in¬ 
sures  quick  shipment  at  rocs 
bottom  prices.  Write'  for  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  literature. 
Special  propositioa  now  to 
agents.  We  sell  also  famous 
Hoosier  Tile  Silos  and  Build¬ 
ing  Tile.  Ask  for  circular. 
HOOSIER  BUILDING  TiLE  & 
SILO  COMPANY 
Dept.  A-3  Albany,  Ind. 
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RIDINC 

MULCHER 


POTATO  DIGGER 


TRACTION  SPRAYER 


Make  Money  for  Potato  Growers 

Eureka  PotataMachines  take  hard  work  outof  potato  growing. 
They  reduce  time  and  labor  costs.  They  assure  bigger  yields. 

Traction  Sprayer 

Insures  the  crop.  Sizes, 
4  or  6  rows.  60  to  100 
gallon  tanks.  Many 
styles  of  booms. 


Potato  Cutter 

Cuts  uniform 
Operates  with 
hands  free  for 
ing. 


seed. 

both 

feed- 


Potato  Planter 
One  man  machines 
doing  five  operations  in 
one.  Over  twenty -three 
years’  success. 


Riding  Mulcher 

Breaks  crusts,  mulches  soil,  and 
kills  weeds  when  potato  crop  is 
young  and  tender.  8,  10  and  12 
ft.  sizes.  Many  other  uses,  with 
or  without  seeding  attachment. 


Potato  Digger 

Famous  for  getting  all  the 
potatoes,  separating  and 
standing  hard  use.  With  or 
without  engine  attachment 
or  tractor  attachment. 


All  machines  in  stoch  near  you.  Send  for  complete  catalogue 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  Box  1110  Utica,  N.  Y. 


POTATO  PLANTER 


The  WINDMILL  with  a  RECORD 

The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  has  behind  it  9 
years  of  wonderful  success.  '  It  is  not  an  experiment. 

The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  is  the  Gen¬ 
uine  Self-Oiling  Windmill,  with  every  mo  vug 
part  fully  and  constantly  oiled. 

Oil  an  Aermotor  once  a  year  and  it  is  always 
oiled.  It  never  makes  a  squeak. 

The  double  gears  run  in  oil  In  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case.  They 
are  always  flooded  with  oil  and  are  protected  from  dust  and  sleet. 
The  Auto- oiled  Aermotor  is  so  thoroughly  oiled  that  it  runs  in  the 
slightest  breeze.  It  gives  more  service  for  the  money  invested  than 
any  other  piece  of  machinery  on  the  farm. 

You  do  not  have  to  experiment  to  get  a  windmill 
that  will  run  a  year  with  one  oiling.  The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  is 
a  tried  and  perfected  machine. 

Our  large  factory  and  our  superior  equipment  enable  us  to  produce  economically  and 
accurately.  Every  purchaser  of  an  Aermotor  gets  the  benefit  from  quantity  production. 
The  Aermotor  is  made  by  a  responsible  company  which  has  specialized  in  steel  windmills  for  36  years. 

AERMOTOR  CO. 


Chicago 
Kansas  City 


Dallas 

Minneapolis 


Des  Moines 
Oakland 


ROLL 

Wards  RADIO  ROOFING 


WARDS  85 it? 
Slate  Surfaced 

ROOFING 


185  PER  ROLL 
I  Guaranteed 
*15  Years 


Regular  85-pound 
standard  weight 

Don’t  confuse  this  full-weight  85- 
pound  roofing  with  cheaper, Tighter 
roofing  sold  at  the  same  price. 

Lay  it  over  old  roofs.  There  is 
enough  in  one  roll  to  cover  100 
square  feet — yet  a  roll  costs  only 
$1.85,  with  nails  and  cement. 

Fire  Underwriters  Approve  it 

Radio  Roofing  is  surfaced  with  red 
or  green  slate  that  beautifies  as 
well  as  protects  it.  Resists  fire. 
Not  affected  by  heat  and  cold. 


We  guarantee  it  for  15  years! — it 
should  last  many  more. 

Send  lor  Free  Sample 

Examine  itl  Cut  it  open!  Test  it.  Judge  its 
remarkable  quality .  Write  for  free  Building 

Material  Catalogue. 

Order  the  roofing  you  need.  Catalogue  No. 
174-MOO.  State  color— red  or  green. 

Shipped  From  Price  Per  Roll  Order  From 
Chicago  $1.85  Chicago 

York,  Penna,  1.86  Chicago 

Southern  Illinois  1 .85  Chicago 

New  Orleans  1.85  Chicago 

Kansas  City  2.00  Kansas  City 

St.  Paul  2.00  St.  Paul 

Portland,  Ore.  2.65  Portland 

Houston,  Texas  2.46  ^t.  Worth 

Oakland,  Calif.  2.65  Oakland 

'  Add  10c  for  extra  leng  nails 
Shipping  weight  85  pounds  per  roll 


Montg 

Chicago  Kansas  C 


Established  1872, 


£  Co. 


City  St.Paul  Portland. Ore.  Ft.Worth  Oakland  (al 


THE  front  that  gave 

THEGRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


OUR 
LARGE 
FREE 
CATALOG 


Before  you  buy  your  new  silo,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  the  big  advantage  of  “that 
GRIFFIN  Door.”  Always  tight  and  no  chance 
to  swell  and  stick.  Permanent  steel  ladder  on 
Front.  Farmers  write  that  the  GRIFFIN  is  more 
than  they  ever  expected. 

Discount  to  Agents  if  there  is  no  G  RIFFIN  Agent  in  your  territory 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  3,  Hudson  Falls, N.Y. 


$700  Gets  345  Acres  with 
9  Cows,  Horses,  Tools 

Furniture,  implements,  etc.;  prosperous  farmers  all 
around;  schools,  stores,  churches,  good  markets;  heavy 
cropping  loamy  fields,  100-cow  pasture,  estimated  150,000 
ft.  timber,  700  sugar  maples,  300  apple  trees;  2-story 
8-room  house,  50-ft.  basement  barn,  tenant  house,  stable. 
To  settle  affairs  now  S2600  takes  all,  only  S700  needed. 
Details  page  70  New  Ulus.  Bargain  Catalog  money¬ 
making  farms,  best  sections  United  States.  Copy  free. 
STROCT  FARM  AGENCY.  150R  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
City. 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines.TRACTORS,  etc.,  rideEASY. 

Why  shake  your  daylights  out 
when  you  can  ride  comfortably? 
I  Quickly  changed  from  one  ma¬ 
chine  to  another.  Will  last  a 
lifetime.  Sent  by  Parcel  Post. 
Waite  for  circular. 

GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

N.  Y.  COOP.  SEED  POTATO  ASSN..  SyracD*e,  N.  Y. 
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Going  Over  the  Harness 

How  to  Put  It  in  Shape  for  the  Spring'  Business 

TN  every  farmer's  ex-  By  F.  G.  BEHRENDS  held  firmly.  In 

A  perience,  the  time  some  vises,  it  is  not 

comes  when  a  part  or  parts  of  a  har-  possible  to  set  the  clamp  in  far  enough 
ness  become  the  worse  for  wear  and  needs  for  the  jaws  of  the  vise  to  force  the  ends 
attention.  At  this  time  the  old  adage  of  the  clamp  tightly  against  the  straps, 
which  says:  “A  stitch  in  time  saves  In  such  eases,  jcut  another  rectangular 


nine, "  is  certainly  true,  for  making  a 
repair  on  a  harness  when  the  stitches  first 
break  is  indeed  a  stitch  in  time.  Frequent 
cleaning  and  oiling  and  timely  repairing 
will  add  many  years  to  the  life  of  a  har¬ 
ness  and  save  time  and  labor  as  well. 

While  two  or  three  rivets  and  a  piece 
of  wire  are  doubtless  of  value  in  cases 
of  emergency,  tliey  should  be  and  can  be 
replaced  easily  by  more  suitable  and  more 
durable  repairs.  After  the  simple  arts 
of  making  a  waxed  harness  thread  and  of 
stitching  has  been  mastered,  any  one 


£ 


3 


Fig.  1. — A  Simple  Harness  Clamp 

can,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  special  repair 
parts,  easily  care  for  and  repair  a  harness. 

Very  few  tools  are  absolutely  necessary 
in  stitching,  although  there  are  a  few 
inexpensive  harness-maker’s  tools  which, 
when  used,  add  to  the  ease  of  doing  the 
work  and  to  .its  appearance  when  finished. 
With  a  sharp  pocket  or  kitchen  paring 
knife,  a  harness  thread,  and  an  awl, 
stitching  can  be  done.  The  spacing  of 
the  stitches  can  be  approximated  or 
marked  with,  the  aid  of  a  ruler  and  an 
awl.  A  finishing  wheel  simplifies  the 
work  of  marking  off  the  stitches  and  the 
same  tool  may  be  run  over  the  stitching 
wrhen  done.  This  second  use  of  the 
finishing  wheel  improves  the  finish  of  the 
work  by  making  the  stitches  appear  more 
uniform.  If  it  is  desired  to  give  straps 
or  other  pieces  of  leather  a  very  neat 
appearance,  the  edges  may  be  slightly 
beveled  with  an  edging  tool  and  one  or 
more  creases  may  be  placed  along  the 
edges  of  straps  by  the  use  of  a  creaser. 

Making  a  Simple  Harness  Clamp 


piece  simular  to  piece  C,  and  nail  it  on 
the  outside  of  piece  B  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  lower  end  that  when  the  vise 
is  closed,  one  of  the  jaws  will  press 
against  this  strip  of  wood. 

Cleaning  and  Oiling 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  life  from 
any  harness,  it  should  occasionally  be 
cleaned  and  oiled.  In  order  to  do  the 
work  well,  it  is  best  to  take  the  harness 
apart  and  make  such  repairs  as  are 
necessary.  Allow  the  harness  to  soak 
thoroughly  in  a  wash-tub  three-quarters 
full  of  warm  water,  containing  a  handful 
of  sal  soda.  As  each  part  is  removed, 
scrub  it  well  and  put  it  aside.  The  work 
of  scrubbing  will  be  greatly  facilitated  if 
a  scrubbing  board  made  of  a  1-foot  board 
six  or  eight  feet  long  to  the  sides  of  which 
are  nailed  two  2-inch  strips,  is  used. 
Place  one  end  of  this  board  on  the  edge 
of  the  tub  and  the  other  end  on  some 
object  higher  than  the  tub.  This  board 
will  furnish  a  good  surface  on  which  to 
scrub  the  parts  of  the  harness  and  will 
also  allow  the  dirty  -water  to  drain  back 
into  the  tub.  While  the  harness  is  still 
wet,  apply  harness  oil  with  a  sponge  or  a 
cloth.  Rub  the  oil  well  into  the  leather. 
As  the  water  dries  out  of  the  leather  the* 
harness  oil  will  work  in.  As  the  parts 
of  the  harness  are  oiled,  place  them  in  a 
pile  so  that  the  surplus  oil  may  drip 
from  the  top  pieces  to  the  lower  pieces,  as 


Fig.  3. — Splicing  a  Strap  by  Use  of  a 
Conway  Loop 

shown  ' in  Fig.  2.  The  condition  of  the 
harness  will  determine  the  number  of 
coats  needed. 


Before  stitching  can  be  done,  some  sort 
of  clamp  must  be  at  hand  to  hold  the 
work.  While  a  regular  harness-maker’s 
“horse”  with  clamp  is  very  desirable, 
the  lack  of  one  need  not  prevent  the 


Splicing  a  Strap  by  Use  of  a  Conway 
Loop 

If  it  is  desired  to  splice  a  strap  quickly 
a  Conway  loop  or  rivets  may  be  used. 
Either  of  these  methods  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  temporary  rather  than  as 
permanent  and  should,  whenever  possi¬ 
ble,  be  replaced  later  by  a  stitched  splice. 
When  using  a  Conway  loop,  cut  off 
squarely  the  ends  of  the  straps  to  be 
spliced.  Insert  one  end  of  the  strap 
through  branch  X  of  the  Conway  loop 
and  through  branch  Y,  so  that  it  will 
project  slightly  beyond  Y  Fig.  3.  Mark 
and  punch  the  hole  for  the  buckle  tongue. 
Lay  this  marked  strap  on  the  other, 
being  sure  that  the  ends  to  be  spliced  are 
even.  Mark  and  punch  the  other  hole. 
Assemble  the  straps  and  the  Conway  loop 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 


Fig.  2. — Oiling  the  Harness 


doing  of  even  a  considerable  amount  of 
stitching.  A  simple  harness  clamp  may 
be  quickly  and  easily  made  as  follows: 
Cut  two  pieces  of  board,  Fig.  1,  A  and  B, 
and  finish  them  to  the  dimensions  shown 
in.  the  drawing.  Cut  another  piece  % 
inch  by  ?yi  inch  by  4  inches.  Fig.  1,  C,  and 
bevel  the  lower  edge  slightly.  Cut  a 
piece  of  leather  4  inches  by  23A  inches 
Fig.  1,  D.  Nail  piece  C  to  piece  A,  hav¬ 
ing  piece  C  in  such  a  position  that  its 
beveled  edge  is  down.  Place  piece  B  in 
position  and  nail  the  leather  (D)  to 
pieces  A  and  B  only.  To  use  the  clamp, 
place  the  leather  to  be  stitched  between 
the  jaws  of  the  clamp,  place  the  clamp  in 
a  vise,  and  tighten  the  vise.  The  jaws 
will  be  brought  together  and  the  leather 


Politics  and  Farm  Taxes 

( Continued  from  page  290) 

while  they  are  cutting  the  tax  on  big 
incomes  by  close  to  50  per  cent.” 

We  know  that  you  are  interested. 
Read  the  petition,  cut  it  out  and  send  it 
in.  Bring  the  matter  up  in  your  Grange 
and  your  other  farm  meetings  and  get 
everybody  of  voting  age  to  sign.  One 
hundred  thousand  farm  signatures  froni 
two  or  three  Eastern  States  alone  will 
show  the  politicians  in  these  States  that 
the  farmers  have  got  beyond  the  talking 
stage  and  that  farm  taxes  are  going  to 
come  down  or  farmers  are  going  to  know 
the  reason  why. 


Big  mileage!  Smooth  mileage!  Economical 
mileage!  The  beautiful  Willys-Knight  gives 
you  more  miles  of  complete  motoring  satis¬ 
faction  than  you  ever  dreamed  you  could 
get  from  a  car. 

Here  is  a  car  that  keeps  youth  in  your  veins 
and  age  out  of  mileage.  Beauty  that  keeps 
you  proud.  Faithful,  enduring  performance 
that  keeps  you  happy.  As  the  months  and 
months  go  by,  and  seasons  follow  seasons, 
you  grow  gladder  and  gladder  in  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  your  ownership. 

There  is  a  good  reason  to  be  glad.  The 
marvelous  Willys-Knight  sleeve-valve 


engine  actually  improves  with  use  !  It  is  smooth¬ 
er  and  quieter  at  fifteen  thousand  miles  than 
when  new.  Carbon  literally  makes  it  better 
— increases  compression!  And  there  is  never 
money  nor  time  out  for  valve  grinding. 

The  Willys-Knight  engine  consumes  very 
little  gasoline  and  oil.  It  keeps  upkeep 
down  to  a  minimum.  Owners  report  50,000 
miles  and  more  without  a  single  engine  ad¬ 
justment.  As  to  total  mileage,  nobody 
knows — no  Willys-Knight  engine  has  ever 
been  known  to  wear  out !  Just  drive  to  your 
heart’s  content.  Your  Willys-Knight  is  an 
investment  in  pleasure. 


Willys-Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio  Willys-Overland  Sales  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 


The  Day  of  the 


Knight  is  Here! 
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WITH  VALSPAR-IN-COLORS  you  not  only 
put  a  beautiful  new  finish  on  all  floors, 
furniture  and  woodwork,  but  you  can  have  or 
match  any  color  scheme  you  wish.  And  the  per¬ 
manence  of  this  finish  will  amaze  you ! 

The  colors  in  Valspar  Varnish-Stains  and  Enamels 
are  as  durable  and  waterproof  as  Valspar  Varnish  it¬ 
self.  Not  even  the  famous  boiling  water  test  will  harm 
them !  They  can  be  washed  freely  with  soap  and 
hot  water — and  will  retain  their  beauty  and  lustre 
almost  indefinitely. 

Valspar  Varnish-Stains  are  Valspar  itself — 
the  waterproof,  weatherproof,  accidentproof  Var¬ 
nish — plus  transparent  wood-colors.  You  Valspar 
and  Stain  with  one  stroke  of  the  brush,  bringing 
out  the  beautiful  grain  in  the  wood. 


Valspar -Enamels  are  made  of  the  finest 
pigments  carefully  ground  in  Valspar  Varnish,  giving 
you  Valspar  durability  plus  beautiful,  lasting  col¬ 
ors.  They  make  the  ideal  finish  and  furnish  the 
greatest  protection  for  automobiles,  woodwork, 
furniture,  farm  implements,  machines,  dairies  and 
other  places — indoors  and  out — on  which  enamels 
may  be  used.  And  by  mixing  two  or  more  of  the 
Valspar-Enamel  colors  you  obtain  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  beautiful,  distinctive  shades. 

Send  in  the  coupon  below,  for  sample  cans  of 
Valspar  in  Colors,  and  Valspar  Varnish.  And  save 
this  page  so  that  you’ll  have  the  color-charts  for 
future  reference.  Better  send  in  the  coupon  now, 
before  you  forget.  It’s  worth  real  money. 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Varnishes  in  the  World 


VALENTINE’S 


The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


^’g  US.-B.t-0*1 

The  famous  Valspar 
boiling  water  test 


This  Coupon  is  worth  20  to  GO  Cents 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

I  enclose  dealer’s  name  and  stamps  —  20c  apiece 
for  each  40c  sample  can  checked  at  right.  (Only 
one  sample  of  each  product  supplied  at.  this 
special  price.  Print  full  mail  address  plainly) . 


Dealer’s  Name. 


Dealer’s  Address. 


Clear  Valspar  .  .  0 
Valspar-Enamel.  0 

State  color . . . . 

Valspar  Stain  .  .  0 

State  color . 


Your  Name. 


Your  Address. 


.  City. 


Stand.  F.  P.  3-24 
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How  to  Dock  Lambs 

Trimmed  Carcasses  Meet  a  Better  Market  Demand 


THE  sheep  industry  depends  for  its 
principal  returns  upon  the  lambs  and 
wool  produced  from  the  flock.  The  meat 
side  of  the  industry  is  of  great  importance 
and  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  profits 
from  the  flock.  A  desirable  lamb  carcass 
must  be  the  result  of  good  breeding;  the 
result  of  proper  feeding,  and  the  result  of 
castration  and  docking  of  the  lamb. 

Agencies  interested  in  the  sheep  busi¬ 
ness  are  making  an  effort  to  educate  the 
American  public  to  eat  more  lamb.  If 
this  effort  is  to  be  a  marked  success,  the 
lambs  must  be  properly  bred,  properly 
fed.  and  the  carcass  of  a  desirable  char¬ 
acter.  The  competitive  prices  ,  of  beef. 


Equipment  for  Docking 


pork  and  lamb  are  on  equal  footing,  and 
thus  the  larger  consumption  of  lamb  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  being  as  palatable  and 
tender  when  served  on  the  table  as  beef 
or  pork.  The  farmer  does  not  market 
his  t  lambs  as  ram  lambs  rather  than 
wethers.  The  correction  of  this  neglect 
with  regard  to  the  docking  and  castration 
of  lambs,  is  vital,  and  upon  a  more 
general  practice  of  docking  and  castration 
in  the  farm  states  hinges  real  profits  and 
more  general  success. 

Benefits  of  Castration  and  Docking 

Very  substantial  benefits  arise  from  the 
early  castration  of  the  lambs.  They 
attain  to  a  greater  size.  Castrated  lambs 
are  more  quiet  and  so  make  better  gains. 
They  are  more  easily  managed.  Both 
sexes  may  then  be  run  together  at  all 
times  without  the  danger  of  the  females 
being  bred.  Early  castration  results  in 
the  prodiiction  of  a  better  carcass.  It 
prevents  undue  development  of  the  head 
and  neck  and  front  quarters.  Buyers 
discount  severely  uncastrated  lambs, 
ranging  from  $2.00  to  $5.00  per  100  lbs., 
in  comparison  to  lambs  of  the  same  age 
which  have  been  castrated  and  docked. 

All  lambs  should  be  docked  at  the  same 


Docking  with  Heated  Irons 


time  that  they  are  castrated.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  best  to  let  a  few  days 
elapse  between  the  castration  and  docking 
nf  lambs.  When  care  is  used  both  opera¬ 
tions  can  be  performed  the  same  time  and 
Jabor  saved  as  the  lambs  will  only  have  to 
be  caught  once.  It  should  be  a  uniform 
practice  of  those  who  keep  sheep,  that 
the  tail  should  be  removed  when  the 
lambs  are  7  to  14  days  old. 

the  lamb’s  tail  renders  no  substantial 
>enefit  to  the  lamb.  Its  presence  is  in¬ 
jurious  because  of  the  filth  that  accumu¬ 


lates  around  and  beneath  the  tail.  And 
lastly,  lambs  are  more  attractive,  look 
neater  and  deeper  in  the  leg  and  twist  if 
the  tail  is  removed.  When  the  tails  are 
left  on  females  they  are  apt  to  fail  to 
breed. 

Methods  of  Docking 

The  preferable  ways  to  remove  a  lamb’s 
tail  is  by  using  a  sharp  knife  or  docking 
irons.  When  docking  with  a  knife,  the 
operator  by  feeling  on  the  inside  of  the 
tail  can  detect  where  the  joints  are.  He 
should  push  the  skin  on  the  tail  back 
toward  the  body  of  the  lamb  so  as  to 
leave  some  surplus  skin  to  grow  over  the 
stub,  and  then  cut  the  tail  at  a  joint 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  from  the 
body.  The  cut  should  be  made  quickly 
with  a  sharp  knife — If  any  particular 
lamb  should  bleed  too  much  a  piece  of 
cord  may  be  tied  very  tightly  on  the  stub 
of  the  tail  close  to  the  body — This  will 
stop  the  bleeding.  The  string  must  be 
removed  in  a  few'  hours  or  the  tail  will 
slough  off. 

Using  Docking  Irons 

By  using  the  hot  punches  no  danger 
need  be  feared  from  loss  of  blood.  Old 
sheep  can  be  successfully  docked  with 
the  hot  punches.  The  punches  should  be 
heated  to  a  cherry  red  heat  and  the  tail 
seared  off  at  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches 
from  the  body.  The  wound  w  ill  be  seared 
over  and  no  blood  will  be  lost.  It  is  true 
that  the  tail  does  not  heal  quite  so  quickly 
when  the  docking  irons  are  used,  especially 
if  they  are  too  hot.  When  the  irons  are 
used  at  proper  temperature  the  wound 


A  Properly  Docked  Lamb  . 


will  heal  just  as  quickly  as  when  the  knife 
is  used.  When  the  lambs  are  handy,  with 
one  man  to  catch  them  and  a  third  to 
hold  them,  9  to  12  lambs  can  be  docked 
between  the  heating  of  the  irons.  The 
wound  is  also  sterilized  and  needs  no 
further  attention.  The  lambs  should  be 
wratched  for  a  few7  days  to  see  that  they 
are  recovering  from  the  operations 
satisfactorily. 


Live  Stock  Sales  Dates 

Holsteins 

March  21 — York,  Pa.,  W.  K.  Cozen  & 
Son 

March  25 — Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  G.  L. 

Strock  &  Son  Holstein  Sale. 

March  26 — De  Tour,  Md., — Wilbur  F. 
Miller 

April  2 — Liverpool,  N.  Y„  R.  E.  Brown 
Holstein  Dispersal. 

April  15  and  16 — Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  R.  C. 

Melvin  Holstein  Sale. 

April  17 — Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Harrington 
Farms  Holstein  Sale,  Harrington  Farms 

Jerseys 

May  17 — Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Gi’een  Pond 
Farms 

May  20 — East  Berkshire,  Vt.,  Tiffany 
&  Royce 

May  28 — Golden  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  S.  N. 
Kaplan 

June  2 — Morristown,  N.  J.,  W.  R.  Spann 
&  Sons 

June  5— Meredith,  N.  Y.,  Ayer  & 
McKinney 
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INSULATED  AGAINST  RUST 


AMERICAN,  ANTHONY,  ROYAL, 

NATIONAL,  ELLWOOD,  U.  S. 

Our  New  Wire  Has  Double  the  Heat  Treatment  iri  the  Zinc  Bath — the 
Proper  and  Only  Way  to  Give  a  Heavier  Coating  with  Lasting  Quality 

This  new  galvanizing  insulates  the  wire  with  zinc,  or  spelter. 
The  wire  passes  through  a  long  molten  bath  where  it  accumu¬ 
lates  this  greater  protective  coating,  thus  inseparably  uniting  the 
zinc  with  the  steel. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  all  fence  wire  is  galvanized — to 
protect  it  from  rust — to  make  it  last  longer,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

Perhaps  you  don’t  know  that  there’s  as  much  difference  in 
galvanized  coatings  as  there  is  in  the  thickness  of  bark  on 
trees. 

1 1  is  not  only  the  amount  of  zinc  applied  that  gives  the  .wire  long  life, 
but  the  coating  must  be  uniform  and  even  to  be  durable  and  made  insepar¬ 
ably  a  part  of  the  steel. 

The  temperature  of  the  bath,  the  great  length  of  time  the  wire  takes  to 
pass  through  it,  the  great  amount  of  zinc  that  can  be  applied  by  this  process 
without  cracking  or  peeling — all  these  are  important  factors. 

Our  Zinc  Insulated  Wire  Fences  Have  40% 
to  100%  More  Zinc  Than  Other  Fences 

Our  Zinc- Insulating  process  per-  All  our  Farm  Fences — of  every 
fectly  protects  the  wire.  It  repels  brand — American,  Royal,  Anthony, 
rust.  It  protects  the  wire  from  the  National,  Ellwood  and  U.  S. — are 
oxygen  in  the  air  and  the  storm  ele-  Zinc-insulated — at  no  extra  charge. 
ments.  It  safeguards  the  steel.  Some  wire  fence  makers  market 

By  this  process  the  zinc  is  practi-  several  qualities — -a  very  small  per- 
cally  a  part  of  the  steel,  giving  it  a  super-  centage  of  their  total  production 
protection  that  adds  many  years  to  bearing  even  good  galvanizing,  and 
the  life  of  the  wire.  As  a  result,  that  usually  sold  at  a  marked  price  ad- 
OUR  WIRE  FENCE  WILL  OUT-  vance.  It  all  looks  alike.  You  can’t 
LAS  1  ANY  OTHER  WIRE  hENCE  tell  the  grades  apart.  We  make  one 
MADE,  and  its  use  greatly  reduces  grade  only. 

your  fence  cost  per  year — to  say  When  you  buy  this  ZINC  IN- 
no thing  of  the  better  protection  its  SULATED  FENCE  you  are  pur- 
staunchness  and  sturdiness  in-  chasing  added  years  of  fence  service, 
sures-  without  extra  charge. 

Your  local  dealer  sells  Zinc  Insulated  Fence  and  we  stand  back  of 
him  for  your  protection.  We  prepay  the  freight  to  the  dealer. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Dallas  Denver 

Copyrighted,  1924,  by  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  Chicago 
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ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as 
you  want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

Barn  Paint 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  specialists 
and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  purpose.  Tell 
us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  low  prices.  We 
can  save  you  money  by  snipping  direct  from  our 
factory,  satisfaction  Guaranteed.  On  orders  for 
thirty  gallons  or  over  we  wili  prepay  the  freight 
within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  374  WAYNE  ST.  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


WITTE  TREE  Saw 

Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  FAST— one  man 
does  the  work  of  10— saws  10  to  25  cords  a  day. 
Makes  ties.  A  one-man  outfit.  Easy  to  run  and  trouble- 
proof.  Thousands  in  use.  Powerful  engine  runs  all 
other  farm  machinery.  Uses  all  low  priced  fuels. 

Easv  p»y  on*y  a 

„  '  ,  few  dollars 

Payments  doWn  and 

take  a  year  for  balance  of  low 
price.  Make  your  own  terms. 

PUPP  Just  send  name  for 
rllbb  full  details,  pictures 
andlow prices.  Noobligation 
by  writing.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6807  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6807  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


One  man  can  shear  in  half  the  time, 
do  better  work  and  get  16%  more  wool 
with  the  marvelous  Stewart  One- 
Man  Power  Shearing  Machine. 

Belts  toany  Engine.  Gets  longer  staple 
wool.  Shears  easy.  Sheep  like  it.  Machine  com- 

Slete  with  3  extra  sets  of  cutting  plates.  At 
ealers  only  $21  or  send  ns  t2  and  pay  balance 
on  arrival.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money 
back.  If  you  have  no  engine  get  Stewart  No.  9 
(band  power)  Ball-bearing  Shearing  Machine. 
There’s  a  Stewart  Shearing  Machine,  hand  or 
power,  to  meet  every  need.  Complete  catalog 
on  request. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
5664  Roosevelt  Road  Chicago 

World’s  Largest  Makers  of  Clip • 
ping  and  Shearing  Machines 


Look 
for  This 
Tag 


On 

Steel 

Wheels 


It  it  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 
Our  Catalog  &  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co., 
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READ  THESE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


A 


DVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 

•  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week  .  ...  . 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
dress.  Thus:  “  J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  counts  as  eleven 


address, 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


t?VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must 
reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  previous  to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must 
accompany  your  order. 


SWINE 

IMMUNE D  DUROC  GILTS,  Sensation  and 
Scissors  blood,  bred  to  first  prize  boar,  $30  to  £ 
$40.  2  drakes,  7  ducks,  white  muscovy,  $20. 

RALPH  AVILSON,  Bloomville,  O. 

LARGE  PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES — 

Headed  by  Real  Type  10th;  all  ages;  both  sexes;  • 
highest  quality;  lowest  prices.  C.  A.  EL-  t 
DREDGE,  Marion,  N.  Y.  . 

HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS,  PIGS— Both 

sexes,  not  akin.  Service  boars.  Registered  free. 

J.  J.  RAILING,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Shippensburg,  Pa.  ^ 

TURKEYS 

PURE-BRED  Mammoth  bronze  turkey 
eggs  for  April  and  May  delivery.  ^  J?  ookm  g 
orders.  Prompt  attention.  FLORENCE 

McNICKLE,  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS.  Fine  pure  bred.  Bourbon  Red 

toms,  free  from  disease,  $12  each.  MRS. 
DAVID  MULOCK,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  Giant,  Bronze 

Turkeys.  Hatched  first  part  of  May*  J923. 
Well  bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS 

REILY,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  GOBBLERS.  Healttw 

free  range  birds  $10  each.  H.  A.  HAIGHT, 
Barker,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS,  toms,  hens,  eggs,  Mammoth  j 

Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett.  _  White 
Holland  toms  and  hens.  Pairs  and  trios  not 
akin.  Highest  quality  at  lowest  prices.  You 
should  place  vour  order  with  us  early  for  eggs. 
Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

AVHEN  AY  ANTING  a  farm  or  sporting  dog, 
write  MAPLE  ISLAND  FARMS,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

SALE,  trade,  registered  Airedales;  also  pups 

y2  Airedale,  H  Coonhound.  cheap.  Want  shot¬ 
guns,  22  colt.  LUTHER  FALKEY,  Phelps, 

N.  Y. 

ANGORA— long-haired  kittens  of  purebred 

stock.  Maine  grown  pets,  male  or  female. 
ORRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast,  Maine. 

THOROUGHBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

all  ages.  Males,  spayed  females.  ARCADIA 
FARMS.  Bally,  Pa. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  strong 

healthy  and  sturdy  pups,  with  just  a  little  kind- 
ness  and  patience  will  soon  develop  into  a  grand 
farm  dog.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y. 

HORSES 

FOR  SALE.  Very  cheap.  Four  registered 

Belgian  horses;  one  three  year  old  Roan  mare; 
one  two  year  old  Chestnut  mare;  one  weanling 
Roan  Fillv;  one  weanling  Roan  Stud  Colt. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Farceuer  the  $47,000.00 
World's  Champion  Belgian.  E.  E.  HORTON 
&  SON,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

FOR  SALE — Cande  Incubator,  double  regu¬ 

lated,  everything  complete,  including  new  ven¬ 
tilation  regulator,  8,400  eggs  capacity.  Has 
given  excellent  hatches.  Will  sell  at  real  bar¬ 
gain,  if  taken  at  once.  L.  H.  ROBINSON ? 
Castile,  New  York,  Genesee  Valley  Poultry 
Farm. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED.  Men  18  up.  Commence  $133 

month.  Steady.  Railway  Mail  Clerks.  Travel 
— see  country.  Schedule  examination  places—- 
free.  Write  immediately.  FRANKLIN  IN¬ 
STITUTE,  Dept.  J  101,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.  Man  for  all  around  farm  work. 

Must  be  able  to  milk  and  drive  team.  Write 
A.  W.  WIESER,  JR.,  Maryland,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 
2,  Box  27. 

FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN — Men  to 

train  for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads 
-  nearest  their  homes — everywhere;  good  wages, 
promotion  to  engineer  or  conductor  (wnicn 
•  position?).  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION,  Desk 
’  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17  to 

1  65  willing  to  accept  Government  positions 

;  $117 — $250  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR. 

1  OZMENT,  258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 

!  AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS.  Men’s  Shirts.  Easy  to  sell.  Big 
r  demand  everywhere.  Make  $15.00  daily. 

Undersell  stores  Complete  line.  Exclusntf: 

•  patterns.  Free  Samples.  CHICAGO  SHIRT 
MANUFACTURERS,  229  W.  Van  Buren, 

:  Factory  222,  Chicago,  Ill. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for 

household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
l  percales.  Your  money  s  worth  every  time. 

1  PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden  Conn. 

i  “BESTEVER”  Kiddie  Dresses,  all  sizes 

and  prices.  Agents  wanted.  3  years  sample  and 
s  terms  59c.  BENNETT  MFG.  CO.,  Schuyler- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

e  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  desires  steady  position  on 

poultry  farm;  anxious  to  learn  the  business;  not 
afraid  of  work ;  experience  as  foreman  in  factory 
j  for  years;  age  31;  single,  best  of  references. 

,  Box  325,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Standard  bred 
from  200-300  egg  strains  both  from  America 
and  Canada.  Hatching  eggs  at  reasonable 
prices.  All  eggs  that  are  not  fertile  I  will  replace 
free.  Safe  arrival  anywhere.  Circular  free. 
BEN  F.  COLEMAN,  Sodus,  N.  Y. _ 

BUFF  ROCK  eggs  by  parcel  post,  $1.50 

per  setting  of  15  eggs.  Good  winter  layers, 
J.  W.  B  ASTI  AN,  Liberty,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 


PER  100  hatching  eggs  from  S.  C.  White 

Leghorns,  bred  for  type  and  egg  production. 
May  chicks  $16  per  100.  GEO.  H.  PRICE, 
Box  450,  Stamford,  N.  Y. _ _ 

BARRED  ROCK  HATCHING  EGGS, 

Parks  strain,  $1.50  15  or  $7  100  delivered.  Good 
layers.  MRS.  D.  J.  WASHBURN ,  Adams, 
N.  Y, 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  “Regal  Dorcas 

Strain,”  can  spare  a  few  settings  eggs,  quality, 
not  quantity,  real  stock.  GRANT  COX, 
Valencia,  Pa. 


WHITE  CHINA  and  Toulouse  goose  eggs, 
$6  per  12.  Turkey  eggs  same  price.  Breeders 
for  sale.  EDWIN  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS.  Choice  stock,  low  prices. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS.  White  Wyandottes  and 

White  Leghorns  from  America’s  best  strains  at 
following  prices:  Wyandottes  $16.00.  Leghorns 
$13.00  per  hundred.  Write  for  circular  and 
special  prices  on  large  orders.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Port 

Trevorton,  Penna. _ _ _ 

“EVERLAY  ”  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch- 
SUNNYSIDE  FARM, 


ing,  baby  chicks. 
Emporium,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Jersey  Black  Giant  hatching 

eggs  $1.75  per  fifteen,  ten  dollars  ppr  hundred. 
E.  D.  PREY,  Ellendale,  Del. _ 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  EGGS,  from 

prize  winning  stock,  $3  for  15  or  $15  per  nun- 
dred.  SILAS  DILEY,  Canal  Winchester,  O. 


“ULTRA  QUALITY”  CHICKS — Anconas, 

White  Wyandottes,  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Black  Minorcas.  16th  year.  Specialty 
breeder.  Attractive  prices  on  the  best  coal, 
lamp  Brooders,  Incubators  and  Feeds.  Cir¬ 
culars.  OWNLAND  FARMS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES;  Mammoth 

Bronze  turkeys;  Mammoth  Pekin  ducks; 
Pearl  guineas;  stock  eggs.  LAURA  DECKER, 
Stanfordville,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS,  trap- 

nested  stock,  breeding  pens  headed  by  269  egg 
males,  hatching  eggs  15,  $2;  100,  $10.  NORTON 
INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


RHUBARB  ROOTS  $5  per  100,  Palmetto 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY  seed  oats  selection 

‘‘343.”  Germination  test  99  per  cent.,  purity 


FLOWER  LOVERS.  My  wonderful  new 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
15,  $1.25;  50,  $3,25;  postpaid.  MAPLEWOOD 
FARM,  Navarre,  O. 


PURE  BRED  “Ringlet”  Barred  Plymouth 

Rocks.  E.  B.  Thompson  strain  cockerels  and 
pullets  for  sale.  GEORGE  DELBRIDGE 
Maynard,  O. _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Toulouse  and  African  geese. 

Also  baby  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WORLEY’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Mercer,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  hatching  eggs— From 

range  raised  stock  that  I  guarantee  to  produce 
great  layers,  15,  $1.50;  100,  $8.  Money  back 
guarantee.  KIFF,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. _ 

MIXED  CHICKS  GROW  BIG,  husky  layers, 

broilers.  11  cents  each  per  500.  Twenty-five 
$3.75;  .fifty,  $7.50.  Catalogue.  THOMAS 
DOUGHERTY,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 

Barred  White,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpington. 
REAL  STOCK.  Safe  delivery.  Guaranteed. 
VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Maugansville,  Md. 

- TOULOUSE 


BRONZE  TURKEYS 


per  dozen.  Breeders  for  sale.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Penn. 


Jtf.mLi.UUl  yUAliUI  (juivivo.  7,  n& 

vigorous,  true  to  breed.  Leghorns^  Reds,  Rocks 


POT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Producing,  High  Class  Stock,  Leading  Varieties. 
LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa. 
Box  V.  


KeuS,  x  TTlOUUIl  lYULKb,  yy  line  ul0uui  1 1  x 1 

for  catalogue.  Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm. 


pel  UU  I1VU  CU,  duimiuvu 

JOS.  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


CATTLE 


x  ou.v  owiniou,  w. 

B.  J.  DODGE,  Verona,  N.  Y. 


■JOu  » lull  jja  jjvi  o,  ou  ‘ 

FARM,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


ALFALFA  FOR  SALE1 — Several  cars  first 
and  second  cutting.  Immediate  shipment 
Inspection  allowed.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route 
4,  Syracuse,  New  York . 


SW.EET  CLOVER,  Alfalfa,  Soybeans,  etc- 

priced  right.  Inoculating  Bacteria,  for  bushel’ 
any  legume,  60c  postpaid.  E.  E.  BASIL,  Lattv’ 
Ohio. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Rural 

New  Yorker  and  Heavyweight,  hill  selected,  high 
yielding  strain,  yielding  300  bu.  per  acre  in  1923, 
Both  these ,  varieties  are  proving  superior  to 
others  in  variety  tests.  R.  APPLETON  & 
SONS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
nr- 


N.  Y.  SEED  POTATO  ASSOCIATION, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  send  you  description  and 
prices  of  ten  standard  ’varieties  of  certified 
seed  potatoes. 


HOLCO  Southern  Ensilage  Corn.  Early. 
Grows  tall,  very  prolific,  makes  heaviest  and 
thickest  fodder.  Write  for  prices.  HOLMES- 
LET  HERMAN,  Canton,  Ohio. 

IRISH  COBBLER  certified  seed  potatoes, 
extra  nice  stock.  COSTELLO  BROS.,  Kirk- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

DANISH  SEED  OATS.  Heavy  yielders, 
free  from  weeds,  one  dollar  per  bushel  sacked. 
J.  R.  DUFLOO.  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  RUSSET  Seed  potatoes.  High 
yielding,  healthy  strain.  Average  3  year  test 
Storrs  Station  294  bu.  per  acre.  Write  for 
price.  F.  S.  HOLLENBECK,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

THINGS  THAT  THRIVE.  Prices  that 
please.  Peonies,  iris,  roses,  vines,  shrubs,  dis¬ 
tinct  and  dependable.  Get  catalogue.  MORN- 
INGSIDE  NURSERY,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

SEED  POTATOES,  Gold  Coin  Mountains, 
Rurals,  Hebrons,  Six  Weeks  and  others,  three 
First  State  Fair.  ROY  HASTINGS,  Malone, 
N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  Russet 
and  Cobbler.  JOHN  ROLFE,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

TOANCO  SEED  POTATOES  give  remark¬ 
able  yields.  Two  Pennsylvania  growers  secured 
over  480  bushels  to  the  measured  acre.  Certified 
college  inspected  russets  and  cobblers.  They 
will  make  money  for  you.  Write  for  circular 
and  prices.  LEWIS  TOAN,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

ALPHA  BARLEY  will  increase  your  yields 

per  acre;  two  rowed;  college  inspected;  highest 
yielding;  ripens  with  oats;  price  attractive. 
LEWIS  TOAN.  Perry,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Hardy  north¬ 

ern  grown,  ten  best  varieties,  progressive  ever¬ 
lasting  strawberry,  100  plants  $1.50,  500  $4.50, 
1,000  $8.  Delivered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  free.  HEYWOOD  &  KLIMO¬ 
VICH,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

FERTILIZER  AND  SEED  GERMINA¬ 

TION:  For  better  seed  germination  and  im¬ 
proved  value  from  fertilizers,  we  suggest  that 
you  inoculate  all  seeds  and  seedlings  roots  with 
Keefe’s  Inoculated  Flour.  (Vitamite)  10  cents 
an  acre  for  corn;  other  crops  low  priced.  Two 
sizes;  $2.50  and  $5,  delivered.  JOHN  R. 

KEEFE,  Burchard  Av.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Red  Raspberry  and  Blackberry 
plants.  Grapevines  at  reduced  prices.  E.  A. 
MILLER,  Brookville,  Route  3,  Pa. 

POTATOES — Russets,  from  disease  free 

fields,  $2.75  per  150  lbs.  10%  holds  order  until 
wanted.  B.  M.  HARTMAN,  Cherry  Tree, 
Pa.,  R.  D.  2. 

QUAKER  HILL  FARM  SEEDS.  Dornel- 

lian  Oats,  Alpha  Barley,  Cornell  11  Corn, 
Russet  Potatoes,  etc.  All  certified.  Write  for 
records  and  prices.  K.  C.  LIVERMORE, 
Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N .  Y. 

BULBS  create  beauty.  Dahlias — Gladioli — 

Best  popular  and  Exhibition  Varieties.  Cata¬ 
logue  on  request.  A.  D.  FIELD,  Eatontown, 
N.  J. 

WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS,  delicio’ 

healthful,  productive.  One  hundred  plants,  one 
dollar  postpaid.  Circular  free.  Tell  your 

neighbors.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon, 
N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  POTATOES.  Certified 

Rurals,  Russets  and  Irish  Cobblers,  -yields  300 
to  562  bushels  per  acre  for  eleven  years..  First 
prize  and  sweepstakes  at  Cornell,  State  Potato 
Show,  both  Feb.,  ’23  and  ’24.  GARDNER 
FARMS,  Box  112,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

BEANS  FOR  SEED,  free  from  disease.  W ells 

Red  Kidney  and  Robust  Pea,  grown  from  stock 
inspected  and  passed  by  State  College.  Also 
Gold  Coin  seed  potatoes.  H.  D.  HUMPHREY , 
Ira,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRIES,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 

berries.  Leading  varieties  including  Everbearers. 
Low  prices.  Send  for  list.  All  plants  guararv 
teed.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  L  . 

STRAWBERRY-RASPBERRY  PLAN1 S. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  list.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  bargain  prices.  F.  G.  MAN  GUS, 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

WASHINGTON,  MARY  MARTA  Aspara-H 

gus,  Roots,  Seed,  Prolific,  Early.  Rust  resistant. 
Send  for  circular  list.  SAMUEL  BURNLEY, 
Seekonk,  Mass.  


FOR  SALE — Heavy  yielding  New  Vitor  Seed 
Oats,  recleaned  and  graded,  $1  per  bu.  Send 
check  or  money  order.  WARD  LAWRENCE, 
North  Bangor.  N.  Y. 


POTATOES.  Bliss,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Heavy 
weight,  Ohio,  Russet,  Spaulding,  Rose,  others. 
CHARLES  FORD,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


DO  YOU  WANT  10  acres;  good  house;  barn; 
hen  house;  spring;  fruit;  fine  location?  Write 
G.  O.  BROWN,  Andover,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  115  acres,  50  acres  of  plowland, 
30  of  pastime,  balance  young  timber,  good 
hunting,  good  neighbors,  never  failing  spring, 
a  suitable  place  to  erect  an  artificial  lake,  near 
school  and  church,  eight-roomed  house,  bank 
barn  and  other  outside  buildings.  WALTER 
BUCK,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.  Farm  for  poultry  or  truck,  32 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  52  miles  from  New 
York.  W.  ROSTRON,  161  Lamberton  St., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


PRINTING 


HONEY 


ZOIltJS.  DU  IDS.  Giuvc i  <o>«  .w*  * 

HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 
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$6.  Transportai 
i  Fayette,  N.  Y. 


liN  (J1y -ciASiti  lUL'B  imnno.  ouj 
proven  ability.  Passed  inspection  by  Seed-Im- 
provement  Association,'  Cornel lian  Oats,  100% 
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provemenu  Associauun,'  uoiucmcwi  va^,  /t 
germination.  No  noxious  weeds.  Russet  seed 
potatoes,  number  nine  seed  potatoes.  Special 
prices  on  quantity.  DEANE  A.  KEYES, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE.  True  Danish  Ballhead  cabbage 

seed.  Imported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark, 
$2  per  lb.  Postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Route 
3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  STATIONERY  for  farmers,  dai¬ 
rymen,  poultrymen.  Rock  bottom  prices.  Free 
cut  service.  Samples  free.  NATIONAL  PRINT¬ 
ING  CO.,  Dept.  24-393  Main  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GRIST  MILL  MACHINERY,  18  in,  double 
disk  grinder,  cob  crusher,  elevators,  pulleys  and 
belting.  CHAS.  MORRIS,  Waterford,  N.  Y„ 
R.  D.  1. 


KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  Tobacco. 

Smoking,  10  lbs.,  $2.50;  20,  $4;  chewing,  10 
lbs.,  $3;  20,  $5.  FARMERS  TOBACCO 
UNION,  Route  1  F,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX,  }X2  lb., 

25c;  1  lb.  40c;  3  lbs.,  $1.10.  Postpaid.  E.  L. 
HIRT,  So.  Weymouth,  Mass. _ 

MILKER  UNITS  (NEW)  fit  Hinrnan. 

Visible,  Victory  outfits.  For  quick  sale  $25.00 
each.  HAYSSEN,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y 


GENERAL-ORDNANCE,  14-28  H.  P. 

Tractor  (demonstrator),  and  1  “Case”  “Enicar” 
2  Bottom  14"  Engine  Plow  (never  used).  Both 
for  $500.00.  HAYSSEN,  Seneca  Falls.  N,  Y, 


CENTAUR,  ONE-MAN  Garden  Tractor, 

with  Sulky  Plow  and  Riding  Cultivator  (New) 
at  factory  price.  HAYSSEN,  Seneca  Falls, 

N.  Y.  _ 

"  CHEMICAL  INDOOR  CLOSET  OUTFITS, 
COMPLETE.  Regular  $12.50  while  they  last. 
ONLY  $6.50.  Guaranteed,  IDEAL  CLOSET 
CO.,  Box,  I.  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FULL  BARREL  LOTS  DISHES,  slightly 

damaged  Crockery,  shipped  any  address  direct 
from  pottery,  Ohio,  for  $6.00.  Lots  are  well 
assorted  and  still  serviceable.  Plates,  platters, 
cups  and  saucers,  bowls,  pitchers,  bakers,  mugs, 
nannies,  etc.,  a  little  of  each.  Send  cash  with 
order.  Write  us,  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 

Maine.  _ _ _ 

FEATHERS  WANTED — Picked  from  two 
vear  old  roosters,  8c  per  doz.  Full  feathered 
neck  skins  50c.  Write  R.  R.  CROSS,  Haskell, 

N.  J. 


SAVE  MONEY.  Factory  to  Farm  prices  on 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  BORDEAUX- 
MIXTURE  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  15c. 
Blue  Vitriol  450  lbs.,  7  He.  Freight  prepaid. 
Write  for  Circular.  HOWARD  BROTHERS, 
South  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. _ _ 

FOR  SALE.  Ohio  hay  baler  17  x  22  inch  in 

good  running  order.  Box  211,  Creston,  O. 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  for  1924  crop 

pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  standard  No. 
quality,  shipped  in  new  cans  and  crates, 

per  gallon.  Cash  with  order.  Bank  reference  , 

furnished.  Jericho  Farm,  PARKS  AND  PAR  K  ■  j 
proprietors,  Jericho,  Vt. _ _ _ _ 

BEST  EXTENSION  LAD DERS  made,  25c 

per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  InU 
laken,  N.  Y. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  tauK; 

ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHER  ■ 

Dept.  A.,  Gardiner,  Mass. .  . —• 

RUMMAGE  SALES  make  $50.00  aaily- 

We  start  you.  Representatives  wanted  evei.„ 

where.  “WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTOR*, 
Dept.  120,  609  Division  Street,  Chicago. 


American  Agriculturist,  iviarcn  I'M 

White  Diarrhea 

Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw  in  Prevent¬ 
ing  White  Diarrhea 


The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers  who 
have  had  serious  losses  from  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Bradshaw  tell  of 
her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Gentlemen:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  I  used  to  lose  a  great  many 
from  this  cause,  tried  many  remedies  and 
was  about  discouraged.  As  a  last  resort 
I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept. 
430,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko 
White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  I  used  two  50c 
packages,  raised  300  White  Wyandottes 
and  never  lost  one  or  had  one  sick  after 
giving  the  medicine  and  my  chickens  are 
larger  and  healthier  than  ever  before. 
I  have  found  this  company  thoroughly 
reliable  and  always  get  the  remedy  by 
return  mail. — Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw, 
Beacon sfield,  Iowa.” 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

"White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  Ba¬ 
cillus  Bacterium  Pullorum.  This  germ 
is  transmitted  to  the  baby  chick  through 
the  yolk  of  the  newly  hatched  egg. 
Readers  are  warned  to  beware  of  White 
Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half 
your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time 
that  saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is 
scarcely  a  hatch  without  some  infected 
chicks.  Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your 
entire  flock.  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko 
in  all  drinking  water  for  the  first  two 
weeks  and  you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where 
you  lost  hundreds  before.  These  letters 
prove  it: 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek,  Ind., 
writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of  chicks 
from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally  I  sent  for 
two  packages  of  Walko.  I  raised  over  500 
chicks  and  I  never  lost  a  single  chick  from 
White  Diarrhea.  Walko  not  only  prevents 
White  Diarrhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and  feather 
earlier.” 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shennandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator 
chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  dozens  with  White  Diarrhea. 
I  tried  different  remedies  and  was  about 
discouraged  with  the  chicken  business.  Finally, 
I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only  thing  for  this  terrible 
disease.  We  raised  700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks 
and  never  lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk — postage 
prepaid— so  you  can  see  for  yourself 
what  a  wonder-working  remedy  it  is  for 
white  Diarrhea  in  baby  chicks’.  So  you 
can  prove — as  thousands  have  proven — 
that  it  will  stop  your  losses  and  double, 
treble,  even  quadruple  your  profits.  Send 
50c  for  a  box  of  Walko,  or  $1.00  for  extra 
large  box — give  it  in  all  drinking  water  for  the 
first  two  weeks  and  watch  results.  You'll  find 
you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  hundreds 
before.  It’s  a  positive  fact.  We  guarantee  it. 
The  Leavitt  &  Johnson  National  Bank,  the 
oldest  and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
stands  back  of  this  guarantee.  You  run  no  risk. 
If  you  don’t  find  it  the  greatest  little  chick  saver 
you  ever  used,  your  money  mil  be  instantly 
refunded. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Depi.430  Waterloo,  Iowa 


$1  ^95  Champion 
lO~  Belle  City 
140  Egg  Incubator 

Hot- Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 
Walls,  Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated. 

$6.95  buys  140-Chick;  $9.95-230-Chick 
Hot-Water  Brooder.  Save  $1.95, Order  Both 

140  Size  Inoubator  and  Brooder  $18.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder  $29.95 
Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  Allowed  West. 
Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Cano¬ 
py  Brooders  come  with  catalog. 
Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share 
in  my  $1,000  in  Prizes,  or  write 
for  Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts. •* 
It  tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  147.  Racine, Wis. 


_ FOR  M01TRY  HOUSES! 

All  styles.  150  Illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
an<J  copy  01  "The  Full  Egg  Basket."  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  Dept,  4  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STARTING  THE  CHICKS 
ON  THEIR  WAY 

W.  E.  Farver 

TT  IS  true  that  the  hen  will  always 
-*■  retain  her  place  as  a  means  of  brood¬ 
ing  yet  the  brooder  furnishes  a  means  of 
doing  the  work  so  much  more  easily  with 
less  cost  and  rather  more  certainty. 

It  is  good  policy  to  leave  chicks  in  the 
incubator  till  the  last  chick  has  dried  off. 
This  really  is  soon  enough  to  remove 
them.  Oftentimes  the  front  of  the  in¬ 
cubator  is  darkened  and  the  heat  gradu¬ 
ally  reduced  to  the  heat  of  the  brooder 
which  is  to  receive  them.  Just  at  this 
time  is  a  very  critical  point.  Any  chilling 
at  this  time  may  produce  a  number  of 
diseases  found  among  baby  chicks. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
brooder  should  be  started  and  kept  going 
several  days  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
chicks  being  placed  under  it.  We  find  a 
thin  layer  of  fine  sand  placed  on  the  floor 
very  good.  On  this  a  thin  layer  of  finely 
cut  clover  hay  or  straw  is  advisable. 
This  combination  placed  on  the  floor  and 
the  brooder  kept  going  several  days  before 
the  chicks  enter  the  brooder  quarters, 
will  insure  dry  sand  and  litter  and  also  a 
well-regulated  temperature. 

Use  Sour  Milk  or  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk 

Under  no  circumstances  should  feed 
be  given  under  forty-eight  hours  after 
hatching.  We  have  found  that  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  provide  sour  milk  from  first  feed  to 
maturity.  Sour  milk  has  proved  its 
value  by  test.  It  promotes  growth  and 
health  and  aids  in  preventing  the  dreaded 
white  diarrhea.  Where  sour  milk  is  not 
obtainable  the  semi-solid  buttermilk  can 
be  obtained  and  used.  Where  milk  of 
some  form  can  be  kept  before  them,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  use  water  at  all  for  a 
number  of  weeks.  We  have  seen  eases 
of  where  no  water  was  given  chicks  until 
almost  matured. 

Some  practice  is  required  to  handle 
the  brooder.  Our  best  results  have  been 
had  by  starting  in  with  a  temperature  of 
100  degrees.  After  three  da£s  this  may 
be  reduced  to  several  degrees  lower. 
Some  recommend  a  temperature  of  90 
degrees  when  three  days  old  and  gradually 
lowered  to  80  degrees  when  three  weeks 
old.  Some  experience  is  needed  to  be 
able  to  say  what  is  best  in  individual 
eases.  By  giving  the  matter  proper 
attention  much  can  be  learned  through 
experience  in  a  very  short  time. 

Starting  the  Chick  Off 

We  usually  start  chicks  off  with  sour 
milk,  bran,  fine  scratch  feed,  and  rolled 
oats.  We  also  use  a  commercial  starting 
feed.  My  experience  has  been  that  if  a 
feed  can  be  obtained  that  has  been  put 
out  by  a  firm  whose  reputation  for  good 
products  is  established  and  whose 
products  have  proved  their  value,  then 
the  commercial  feed  is  the  cheaper  in 
the  end.  Green  feed  is  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  After  they  are  three  to  four  weeks 
old,  we  feed  coarser  grain  unless  closely 
confined.  When  more  finely  cracked, 
grain  insures  much  more  exercise.  Litter 
must  not  be  forgotten  when  feeding 
scratched  grain.  It  stimulates  exercise. 


Brooding  and  Early  Feeding  of 
the  Baby  Chicks 

W.  L.  Dickson 

fT^HE  greatest  problem  the  poultryman 
1  has  is  the  brooding  of  his  chicks.  If 
only  a  few  are  raised  hens  will  prove  the 
best  to  brood  them  but  this  method  has 
its  disadvantages.  It  is  usually  hard  to 
have  broody  hens  early  enough  for  the 
early  hatched  chicks  and  we  must  con¬ 
tinually  fight  lice.  The  incubator  has 
given  us  a  way  to  produce  chicks  in  large 
numbers,  the  most  economical  way  to 
brood  them  is  by  using  the  artificial 
brooder. 

In  brooding  artificially  we  find  that  the 
room  in  which  the  brooder  is  operated  is 
very  important.  It  should  provide 
{Continued  on  page  312) 
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B  A  B  Y  &  CHICKS 


Bellmore  Poultry  Farms 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs;  bred  from  2-5  year 
old  hens  only;  selected  after  severe  culling;  only 
vigorous  birds  free  from  disease  used  for  breeding. 
We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  plant.  It  always  pays 
to  buy  chicks  from  stock  which  you  have  seen. 
Strictly  a  breeding  plant,  not  a  hatchery. 

Bellmore  Poultry  Farms  Bellmore,  Long  Island 


S.C. 

White 


LEGHORN 


Day-old 

Chicks 


LARGE 


HUSKY 


VIGOROUS 


Selected  breeders  having  free  farm  range.  Bred 
for  size,  vigor  and  production.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Catalogue. 

STEPHEN  BRUNDAGE,  SALISBURY  MILLS,  N.  Y. 


s.c.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  only 

Once  you  try  them,  you'll  always  buy  them 

Place  youi  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders 
are  carefully  selected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy 
chicks  that  will  grow  and  make  good  with  proper  care. 
Your  order,  large  or  small,  will  receive  the  same  careful 
attention.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage. 
Send  for  circular  and  price  list 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
E.  C.  Rockafellow,  Prop.  Box  A,  Stockton,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  No  1. 


BREED! RS-CH ICKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  I,t.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Catalog 
free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N,  J. 

CHICKS,  S.C.W. LEGH ORNS.W YCKOFF’S  BEST,  DIRECT 

Also  other  matings.  Selected  breeders,  free  range,  right 
nrioes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  A  CAMPBELL,  Box  L,  JAMESTOWN,  PA. 


I  ARflF  STflFK  ®ne  Fo'dtry.  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks  Guin- 
u  eas.  Bantams,  Collies,  Pigeons,  Chicks,  Stock, 

Eggs,  low;  catalog-  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pennsylvania. 


HARTW1CK  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Profit  makers  by  nature.  They  are  bred 
from  carefully  selected  fowls  and  all  hens 
are  mated  with  certified  roosters,  certified 
by  the  New  York  State  Cooperative  Certi¬ 
fication  Assoc.,  thereby  guaranteeing  a  rec¬ 
ognized  standard  of  perfection.  Write  for 
catalog  and  price  list.  References,  Hartwick 
National  Bank  and  Prof.  James  E.  Rice. 
Poultry  Dept..  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  Inc., 
Dept.  D.  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 


Chicks 


BABY  CHICKS. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  15  Cts. 
Barred  Rocks,  15  Cts. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  14  Cts. 

Mixed  or  Off  Color  Chicks,  11  Cts. 

These  chicks  are  all  hatched  from  free  range 
stock.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Descriptive  booklet  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McALISTERVILlE,  PA. 


LANCASTER  CHICKS  BRING  YOU  THE  MONEY 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  or  order  from  this  ad. 
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HAGGARD  of  face,  with  hair  and  beard  matted  and  unkempt,  he  presented  a  wild 
and  terrible  appearance;  and  beneath  one  arm  he  carried  two  bludgeons.  As  I 
met  the  giant’s  smouldering  eye,  I  felt  my  mouth  become  suddenly  parched  and  dry, 
and  my  hands  grew  moist  and  clammy. 

For  a  moment  neither  of  us  spoke,  only  we  looked  at  each  other  steadily  in  the  eye; 
and  I  saw  the  hair  of  his  beard  bristle. 

“George!”  said  I  at  last,  and  held  out  my  hand. 

George  never  stirred. 

“Won’t  you  shake  hands,  George?” 

His  lips  opened,  but  no  words  came. 

“Had  I  known  where  to  look  for  you,  I  should  have  sought  you  out  days  ago,” 
I  went  on;  “as  it  is  I  have  been  wishing  to  meet  you,  hoping  to  set  matters  right.” 
Once  again  his  lips  opened,  but  still  no  word  came. 

“You  see,  Prudence  is  breaking  her  heart  over  you.” 

A  laugh  burst  from  him,  sudden,  and  harsh. 

“You’m  a  liar!”  said  he,  and  his  voice  quavered  strangely. 

“Prudence  loves  you,  and  always  has,”  said  I.  “Go  back  to  her,  George,  and  to 
your  work — be  the  man  I  know  you  are;  go  back  to  her — she  loves  you.  If  you  still 
doubt  my  word — here,  read  that!”  and  I  held  out  his  own  letter,  the  letter  on  which 
Prudence  had  written  those  four  words:  “George,  I  love  you.” 


He  took  it  from  me — crumpled  it  slowly 
in  his  hand  and  tossed  it  into  the  ditch. 

“You’m  a  liar!”  said  he  again,  “an’  a — 
coward!” 

“And  you,”  said  I,  “you  are  a  fool,  a 
blind,  selfish  fool,  who,  in  skulking  about 
the  woods  and  lanes  is  bringing  black 
shame  and  sorrow  to  as  sweet  a  maid 
as  ever - ” 

“It  don’t  need  you  to  tell  me  what  she 
be  an’  what  she  bean't,”  said  Black 
George,  in  a  low,  repressed  voice.  “I 
knowed  ’er  long  afore  you  ever  set  eyes  on 
’er.  Ye  see,  I  loved  'er — all  my  life— 
that’s  why  one  o’  us  two’s  a-goin  to  lie 
out  ’ere  all  night — ah!  an’  all  to-morrow, 
likewise,  if  summun  don't  chance  to  find 
us,”  saying  which,  he  forced  a  cudgel  into 
my  hand. 

“  What  do  you  mean,  George?  ” 

“I  means  as  if  you  don’t  do  for  me,  then 
I  be  a-goin’  to  do  for  ’ee. 

“  But  I  tell  you  she  loves  George,  and  no 
other — she  never  had  any  thought  of  me, 
or  I  of  her — this  is  madness — and  worse!’ 
and  I  tossed  the  cudgel  aside. 

“An’  I  tell  ’ee,”  broke  in  the  smith,  his 
repression  giving  way  before  a  fury  as 
fierce  as  it  was  sudden,  “I  tell  ’ee — you 
be  a  liar,  an’  a  coward.  I’ve  heerd  an 
I’ve  seen — your  lyin’,  coward’s  tongue 
sha  n’t  save  ’ee — you  be  a  shame  to  the 
woman  as  loves  ye,  an’  the  woman  as  bore 
ye! — stand  up,  I  say,  or  by  heaven!  I’ll 
do  for  ’ee!”  and  he  raised  his  weapon, 


George  pressed  on,  untiring,  relentless, 
showering  blow  on  blow,  while  my  arm 
grew  ever  weaker  and  weaker. 

How  long  had  we  fought?  five  minutes 
— ten — half-an-hour?  I  could  see  the 
sweat  gleaming  upon  his  cheek,  his  eyes 
were  wild,  and  he  drew  his  breath  in  great 
sobbing  pants.  But,  as  I  looked,  his 
cudgel  broke  through  my  tired  guard, 
and,  taking  me  full  upon  the  brow,  drove 
me  reeling  back;  my  weapon  slipped  from 
my  grasp,  and,  blinded  with  blood,  I 
staggered  and  slipped  to  the  grass.  But 
Black  George  stood  above  me,  panting, 
and,  as  his  eyes  met  mine,  he  laughed  and 
whirled  up  his  cudgel  to  beat  out  my 
brains,  even  as  the  Pedler  had  foretold, 
and,  looking  into  Black  George's  eyes — 
I  smiled. 

“Get  up!”  he  panted,  and  lowered  the 
cudgel.  “Get  up — or— I’ll  do — for  ’ee!” 

Sighing,  I  rose,  and  took  the  cudgel 
he  held  out  to  me,  wiping  the  blood  from 
my  eyes  as  I  did  so. 

AND  now,  as  I  faced  him  once  more,  all 
■  things  vanished  from  my  ken  save  the 
man  before  me — he  filled  the  universe, 
and  even  as  he  leaped  upon  me,  I  leaped 
upon  him,  and  .struck  with  all  my 
strength;  there  was  a  jarring,  splintering 
shock,  and  Black  George  was  beaten 
down  upon  his  knees,  but  as,  dropping 
my*weapon,  I  stepped  forward,  he  rose, 
and  stood  panting,  and  staring  at  the 


you  an’  me — I  said  a  ’  ow  one  on  us  would 
Ihfiout  ’ere  all  night — come  on— fists  be 
best  arter  all!” 

This  was  the  heyday  of  boxing,  and, 
while,  at  Oxford,  I  had  earned  some  small 
fame  at  the  sport.  But  it  was  one  thing 
to  spar  with  a  man  my  own  weight,  with 
limited  rounds  governed  by  a  code  of  rules, 
and  quite  another  to  fight  a  man  like 
Black  George,  in  a  lonely  meadow,  by 
the  light  of  the  moon. 

Brief  though  the  respite  had  been,  it 
had  served  me  to  recover  my  breath,  and, 
though  my  head  yet  rung  from  the  cud¬ 
gel-stroke,  and  the  blood  still  flowed 
freely,  getting,  every  now  and  then,  into 
my  eyes,  my  brain  was  clear  as  we  fronted 
each  other. 

The  smith  stood  with  his  mighty 
shoulders  stooped  something  forward,  his 
left  arm  drawn  back,  his  right  flung  across 
his  chest,  and,  so  long  as  we  fought,  I 
watched  that  great  fist  and  knotted  fore¬ 
arm,  for,  though  he  struck  oftener  with 
his  left,  it  was  in  that  passive  right  that 
I  though  my  danger  really  lay. 


I 


Without  another  word  I  picked  up  the  broken  cudgel  in  his  hand. 


cudgel,  and,  pointing  to  a  gate  a  little 
farther  along  the  road,  I  led  the  way  into 
the  meadow  beyond.  On  the  other  side  of 
this  meadow  ran  the  lane  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  before,  and  beyond  the  lane  was 
the  Hollow,  and  glancing  thitherward,  I 
bethought  me  that  supper  would  be 
ready,  and  Charmian  waiting  for  me,  just 
about  now,  and  I  sighed  as  I  drew  off  my 
coat,  and  laid  it,  together  with  my  hat, 
under  the  hedge.  And  now,  as  I  stooped 
and  gripped  my  weapon,  I  remembered 
how  I  had,  that  morning,  kissed  her 
fingers,  and  I  was  strangely  comforted 
and  glad. 


George!”  said  I. 

“You’m  a-bleedin’,  Peter!” 

“For  that  matter,  so  are  you.” 

“  We  be — even  so  fur — but  fists  be  bet¬ 
ter  nor — sticks  any  day — an’  I — be  goin' 
to  try  ye — wi’  fists!” 

“Have  we  not  bled  each  other  suffi¬ 
ciently?” 

“No,”  cried  George,  between  set  teeth, 
“theer  be  more  nor  blood-lettin’  ’twixt 


FOUGHT  desperately  now,  savagely, 
taking  advantage  of  every  opening,  for 
though  I  struck  him  four  times  to  his 
once,  yet  his  blows  had  four  times  the 
weight  of  mine;  and  always  I  watched 
that  deadly  “right.”  And  presently  it 
came,  with  arm  and  shoulder  and  body 
behind  it — -quick  as  a  flash,  and  resistless 
as  a  cannonball;  but  I  was  ready,  and,  as 
I  leaped,  I  struck,  and  struck  him  clean 
and  true  upon  the  angle  of  the  jaw;  and, 
spinning  round,  Black  George  fell,  and 
lay  with  his  arms  wide  stretched,  and 
face  buried  in  the  grass. 

Slowly,  slowly  he  got  upon  his  knees, 
and  thence  to  his  feet,  and  so  stood  pant¬ 
ing,  bruised  and  'cut  and  disfigured, 
staring  at  me,  as  one  in  a  maze. 

Now,  as  I  looked,  my  heart  went  out  to 
him,  and  I  reached  forth  my  right  hand. 

“George!”  I  panted.  “Oh,  George!” 

But  Black  George  only  looked  at  me, 
and  shook  his  head,  and  groaned. 

“Oh,  Peter!”  said  he,  “you  be  a  man, 
Peter!  I’ve  fou’t— ah!  many’s  the  time, 
an’  no  man  ever  knocked  me  down  afore. 
I — I  could  love  ’ee  for  it — if  I  didn’t  hate 
the  very  sight  of  ’ee — come  on,  an’  let’s 
get  it  over  an’  done  wi’.” 

So  once  again  fists  were  clenched  and' 
jaws  set — -once  again  came  the  trampling 
of  feet,  the  hiss  of  breath,  and  the  thud¬ 
ding  shock  of  blows  given  and  taken. 

A  sudden,  jarring  impact — the  taste  of 
sulphur  on  my  tongue — a  gathering  dark¬ 
ness  before  my  eyes,  and,  knowing  this 
was  the  end,  I  strove  desperately  to  close 
with  him;  but  I  was  dazed,  blind— my 
arms  fell  paralyzed,  and,  in  that  moment, 
the  smith’s  right  fist  drove  forward.  A 
jagged  flame  shot  up  to  heaven — the 


T 


HE  night  air, 


which  had  been  warm 
heretofore,  struck  chilly  now,  and,  as 
I  stood  up  fronting  Black  George,  I  shiv¬ 
ered,  seeing  which  he  laughed,  short  and 
fierce,  and,  with  the  laugh,  came  at  me, 
striking  downwards  at  my  head  as  he 
came,  and  tough  wood  met  tough  wood 
with  a  shock  that  jarred  me  from  wrist 
to  shoulder. 

To  hit  him  upon  the  arm,  and  disable 
him,  was  my  one  thought  and  object. 
I  therefore  watched  for  an  opening, 
parrying  his  swift  strokes  and  avoiding 
his  rushes  as  well  as  I  might.  Time  and 
again  our  weapons  crashed  together,  now 
above  my  head,  now  to  right,  or  left, 
sometimes  rattling  in  quick  succession, 
sometimes  with  pauses  between  strokes, 
pauses  filled  in  with  Ihe  sound  of  heavy 
breathing  and  the  ceaseless  thud  of  feet 
upon  the  sward.  I  was  already  bruised  in 
half-a-dozen  places,  with  a  shooting  pain 
in  the  shoulder,  that  grew  more  acute 
with  every  movement;  my  breath  also  was 
beginning  to  labor.  Yet  still  Black 
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earth  seemed  to  rush  up  towards  me— a 
roaring  blackness  engulfed  me,  and  then 
—silence. 

CHAPTER  XX 

HOW  I  CAME  UP  OUT  OF  THE  DARK 

SOME  one  was  calling  to  me,  a  long 
way  off. 

Some  one  was  leaning  down  from  a 
great  height,  and  the  voice  was  wonder¬ 
fully  sweet,  but  faint,  because  the  height 
was  so  very  high,  and  the  depths  so  very 
great. 

And,  little  by  little,  it  seemed  that  it 
grew  nearer,  this  voice;  was  I  being  lifted 
up  to  the  heights  where,  I  knew,  blackness 
could  not  be?  I  could  feel  a  hand  upon 
my  brow — a  smooth,  cool  hand  that 
touched  my  cheek,  and  brushed  the  hair 
from  my  forehead;  a  strong,  gentle  hand 
it  was,  with  soft  fingers,  and  it  was  lifting 
me  up  and  up  from  the  loathly  depths 
which  seemed  more  black  and  more  hor¬ 
rible  the  farther  I  drew  from  them. 

And  so  I  heard  the  voice,  ever  nearer, 
until  I  could  distinguish  words,  and  the 
voice  had  tears  in  it,  and  the  words  were 
very  tender. 

“Peter — speak! — speak  to  me,  Peter!” 
“Charmian?”  said  I,  within  myself; 
“why,  truly,  whose  hand  but  hers  could 
have  lifted  me  out  of  that  gulf  of  death, 
back  to  light  and  life?”  Yet  I  did  not 
speak  aloud,  for  I  had  no  mind  to,  yet 
a  while. 

“Ah!  speak  to  me — speak  to  me,  Peter! 
How  can  you  lie  there  so  still  and  pale?” 

And  now  her  arms  were  about  me,  < 
strong  and  protecting. 

“Oh,  Peter! — my  Peter!” 

NAY,  but  was  this  Charmian,  the  cold, 
proud  Charmian?  Truly  I  had  never 
heard  that  thrill  in  her  voice  before.  And 
lying  thus,  with  my  head  on  this  sweet 
pillow,  I  could  hear  her  heart  whispering 
to  me,  and  it  seemed  that  it  was  striving 
to  tell  me  something — striving,  striving, 
could  I  but  understand. 

“I  waited  for  you  so  long — and — the 
supper  is  all  spoiled — a  rabbit,  Peter — you 
liked  rabbit,  and — and  oh,  I  want  you— 
don’t  you  hear  me,  Peter — I  want  you— 
want  you!”  and  now  her  cheek  was 
pressed  to  mine,  and  her  lips  were  upon 
my  hair,  and  upon  my  brow — her  lips! 
Was  this  indeed  Charmian,  and  I  Peter 
Vi  bar  t? 

And  while  I  lay,  something  hot  splashed 
down  upon  my  cheek,  and  then  another, 
another;  instinctively,  raising  my  arms, 

I  clasped  them  about  her. 

“Don’t!”  I  said,  and  my  voice  was 
a  whisper;  “don’t,  Charmian!” 

For  a  moment  her  clasp  tightened 
about  me,  she  was  all  tenderness  and 
clinging  warmth;  then  I  heard  a  sudden 
gasp,  her  arms  loosened  and  fell  away, 
and  so  I  presently  raised  my  head,  and, 
supporting  myself  upon  my  hand,  looked 
at  her.  And  then  I  saw  that  her  cheeks 
were  burning. 

“Peter.” 

“Yes,  Charmian?” 

“Did  you— hear - ”  Again’she broke 

off,  and  still  her  head  was  averted. 

“I  heard  your  voice  calling  to  me  from 
a  great  way  off,  and  so — I  came,  Char¬ 
mian.” 

“Were  you  conscious  when — when  I — 
found  you?” 

“No,”  I  answered;  “I  was  lying  in  a 
very  deep,  black  pit.”  Here  she  looked 
at  me  again. 

“I— I  thought  you — were — dead,  Pe¬ 
ter.” 

“My  soul  was  out  of  my  body — until 
you  recalled  it.” 

“You  were  lying  upon  your  back,  and 
— oh,  Peter!  your  face  was  white  and 
shining  in  the  moonlight — and  there  was 
blood  upon  it,  and  you  looked  like  one 
that  is — dead!”  and  she  shivered. 

“And  you  have  brought  me  back  to 
life,”  said  I,  rising;  but,  being  upon  ni.v 
feet,  I  staggered  giddily,  to  hide  which. 

I  laughed,  and  leaned  against  a  tree. 

(i Continued  on  page  307 ) 
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The  Broad  Highway 

{Continued  from  page  306) 

“Indeed,”  said  I,  “I  am  very  much  alive 
still,  and  monstrously  hungry — you  spoke 
of  a  rabbit,  I  think - ” 

“A  rabbit!”  said  Charmian  in  a  whis¬ 
per,  and  as  I  met  her  eye  I  would  have 
given  much  to  have  recalled  that  thought¬ 
less  speech. 

“So,  then — you  deceived  me,  you  lay 
there — with  your  eyes  shut,  and  your 
ears  open,  taking  advantage  of  my 
pity - ” 

“No,  no — indeed,  no — I  thought  my¬ 
self  still  dreaming;  it — it  all  seemed  so 
unreal,  so — so  beyond  all  belief  and  pos¬ 
sibility  and - ”  I  stopped,  aghast  at  my 

folly,  for,  with  a  cry,  she  sprang  to  her 
feet,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 
V\  hen  she  looked  up,  her  eyes  seemed  to 
scorch  me. 

“And  I  thought  Mr.  Vibrart  a  man  of 
honor — oh!  I  thought  him  a  gentleman!” 

“Instead  of  which,”  said  I,  speaking 
(as  it  were),  despite  myself,  “instead  of 
which,  you  find  me  only  a  blacksmith — a 
low,  despicable  fellow  eager  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  your  unprotected  woman¬ 
hood.”  She  did  not  speak,  standing  tall 
and  straight,  her  head  thrown  back; 
wherefore,  reading  her  scorn  of  me  in  her 
eyes,  a  very  demon  seemed  suddenly  to 
possess  me,  for  certainly  the  laugh  that 
rang  from  my  lips  proceeded  from  no  voli¬ 
tion  of  mine. 

“And  yet,  madam,”  my  voice  went  on, 
“this  despicable  blacksmith  fellow  refused 
one  hundred  guineas  for  you  to-day.” 

“Peter!”  she  cried,  and  shrank  away 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED 

PETER  VIBART,  working  as  a 
blacksmith,  is  willing  to  forget 
his  former  life  in  the  city,  cut  short 
because  his  uncle  disinherited  him 
unless  he  marry  a  famous  beauty  he 
has  never  seen.  But  he  cannot  put 
from  his  thoughts  the  beautiful 
Charrriian,  who,  fleeing  from  a 
villainous  gallant,  has  taken  refuge 
in  Peter’s  lonely  cottage.  George, 
owner  of  the  smithy,  believes  his 
sweetheart,  Prue,  loves  Peter  and 
so  has  disappeared,  after  threats  of 
violence. 


from  me  as  if  I  had  threatened  to  strike 
her. 

“Indeed,  madam,  even  so  degraded  a 
fellow  as  this  blacksmith  could  not  very 
well  sell  that  which  he  does  not  possess — 
could  he?  And  so  the  hundred  guineas  go 
a-begging,  and  you  are  still — unsold!” 
Long  before  I  had  done  she  had  covered 
her  face  again,  and,  coming  near,  I  saw 
the  tears  running  out  between  her  fingers 
and  sparkling  as  they  fell.  And  once  again 
the  devil  within  me  laughed  loud  and 
harsh.  But,  while  it  still  echoed,  I  had 
flung  myself  down  al  her  feet. 

“Charmian,”  I  cried,  “forgive  me — 
you  will,  you  must!”  and,  kneeling  before 
her,  I  strove  to  catch  her  gown,  and  kiss 
its  hem,  but  she  drew  it  close  about  her, 
and,  turning,  fled  from  me  through  the 
shadows. 

Heedless  of  all  else  but  that  she  was 
leaving  me,  I  stumbled  to  my  feet  and 
followed.  The  trees  seemed  to  beset  me 
as  I  ran,  and  bushes  to  reach  out  arms  to 
stay  me,  but  I  burst  from  them,  running 
wildly,  blunderingly.  And  so,  spent  and 
panting,  I  reached  the  cottage,  and  met 
Charmian  at  the  door.  She  was  clad  in 
the  long  cloak  she  had  worp  when  she 
came,  and  the  hood  was  drawn  close 
about  her  face. 

I  stood  panting  in  the  doorway,  barring 
her  exit. 

“Let  me  pass,  Peter.” 

“No!”  I  cried,  and  entering,  closed 
the  door,  and  leaned  my  back  against  it. 

{To  be  continued ) 


Do  You  Know  That — 

Salt  put  in  before  cooking  will  be 
ruinous  to  the  flavor  of  meats.  They  j 
should  be  partly  cooked  before  seasoning,  j 


"  For  Better  Heating 

NDES  FURNAC 


The  Andes  3-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace 
is  Guaranteed  to  heat  every  room  in 
your  house  and  gives  the  most  heat 
from  the  least  coal.  It  has  many  other 
exclusive  advantages. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 

Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces. 


30? 


dg  ATy  EVER-BLOOMING 

I  ©  ROSE  BUSHES 


YOURS 


AS  A  GIFT  For  Only  2  Yearly  Subscriptions  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  at  $1.00  each.  Your  own  renewal 
may  be  sent  as  one  of  the  two  subscriptions  required. 


No  reader  can  afford  to  miss 
this  mammoth  gift  offer — the 
greatest  collection  of  plants 
we  have  ever  given. 

What  cap  add  more  to  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  your 
home  than  bowers  of  exquisite 
fragrant  roses?  Roses  breathe 
sentiment  and  happiness.  No 
home  is  complete  without  this 
remarkable  collection  of  5  pink, 
4  white,  5  red  and  4  yellow 
roses.  One  of  them  is  a  climber. 
These  rose  bushes  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  reach  you  in  good 
condition  in  proper  time  for 
planting  in  your  locality. 

The  entire  lot  of  18  rose-bushes 
will  be  sent  you,  postpaid,  for  only 
two  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1 .00  each. 
Address 

American  Agriculturist 

461  FOURTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Each  Serves  Its  Community 


In  Fraser,  Colorado,  a  log  cabin  of  three  rooms  shelters 
a  telephone  exchange  that  connects  with  the  mountain 
homes  of  cowmen,  miners,  homesteaders  and  tie-cutters. 
In  the  heart  of  New  York  City  a  new  building  of  twenty- 
nine  stories  is  to  become  the  home  of  several  metropolitan 
central  offices  serving  some  1 20,000  telephones.  This 
building  will  contain,  as  well,  offices  for  executives  and  for 
engineering,  commercial,  plant  and  accounting  forces,  pro¬ 
viding  space  for  over  7000  telephone  workers. 

Each  of  these  buildings  helps  to  render  adequate  and 
economical  telephone  service  in  its  own  community.  They 
stand  at  the  extremes  in  size,  equipment  and  personnel. 
Yet  they  both  indicate  the  nation-wide  need  for  adequate 
housing  of  the  activities  of  the  Bell  System ;  and  they  illus¬ 
trate  the  varied  ways  in  which  that  need  is  being  met.  One 
of  the  largest  single  items  of  plant  investment  of  the  Bell 
System  is  real  estate,  comprising  nearly  1  700  buildings 
acquired,  with  their  sites,  at  a  cost  of  $  1 80,000,000. 

It  is  continuously  the  aim  of  the  Bell  System  to  construct 
and  so  to  situate  each  new  building — whether  executive 
office,  central  office,  storehouse  or  garage — so  that  it  shall 
serve  its  community  with  the  utmost  efficiency  and  economy, 
and  remain  a  sound  investment  throughout  its  period  of  life. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

BELL  SYSTEM 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service 


ALWAYS  READY 

IN  THE  FIELD— IN  THE  HOUSE 

Wherever  and  whenever  you 
need  heat,  Sterno  is  ready — in- 
starttly.  Hot  water  for  shaying, 
for  cooking  breakfast  before  light¬ 
ing  the  kitchen  range,  for  a  hot 
lunch  in  the  fields,  while  motoring, 
hunting,  camping,  for  all  bed  room 
and  sickroom  emergencies,  heating 
water,  broths,  baby’s  milk,  etc.,  at  night. 
Stove  folds  flat,  takes  up  hardly  any  room. 
Weighs  only  8  ounces.  Instant  heat,  no  smoke, 
smell,  or  dirt. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  send  25c  to  Sterno  Corp., 
9  East  37th  St.,  N.  Y.  City,  Dept.  133,  and  we  will 
send  Stove,  can  of  Sterno,  and  handy  extinguisher 
prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Sterno 

Canned  Heat 


PATENTS 


Write  today  for  free  instruction 
book  and  Record  of  Invention 
—  blank.  Send  sketch  or  model 

for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Regis¬ 
tered  Ratent  Laioger,  731  Security  Savings  <fc  corn  1 
Bank  Bldg  ,  directly  across  street  from  Patent  Office, 
’Washington,  D.  C. 


Brings  this  Range 
Direct  fromFactor? 


Paybalance  in  small  month¬ 
ly  payments.  200  other  late  styles 
in  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces  to 
select  from.  Save  Vs  to  yi  on  your 
order  and  get  the  finest  quality  in 
America.  500,000  satisfied  customers 
say  Kalamazoo  direct-to-you  is  best. 

FREE  Bargain  Boole 
Sensational  values  on  every  page. 
30  days  free  trial.  Quick,  safe  de¬ 
livery.  Bank  Bond  Guarantee. 
Your  money  back  without  ques¬ 
tion.  Send  today. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
806  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo 

i.  Direct  to  You 


4  Hour  Shipments 


) 


—RADIO— 

SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE 
MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG 

TIMES  SQ.  AUTO  SUPPLY  GO.  inc. 
MAIL  ORDER  DEPT. 

1743  BROADWAY  at  56th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


,  . ...a  handsome  _ _  , -- 
Jj  guaranteed  Watch,  Cham 
,  nnd  Ring  or  large  Lastman 
-Camera  youra  postpaid  for 
Belling  only  20  bottles  high 
,  grade  LIQUID  PERFUME  at 
15c.  LIQUID  PERFUME  la  the 
I  easiest  of  all  good£  to  sail. 
I  Order  Perfume  TODAY. 


iar 


zBELL  PERFUME  CO.,  Dept.  S.  10,  Qicw/ 
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Nine  Lives  for  Hardware 

Save  Leaky  Pots  and  Pans  by  Soldering 


WITH  your  kitchen  fire  for  a  forge, 
and  a  trusty  soldering  iron  in  your 
hand,  you  are  mistress  of  the  vexatious 
little  leaks  that  are  always  appearing  in 
the  pots  and  pans  of  the  best  regulated 
household. 

Of  course,  your  supply  shelf  must  also 
contain  a  bar  of  solder,  and  a  block  of  sal 
ammoniac.  And  you  must  be  able  to 
make  the  necessary  flux  by  taking  73 
muriatic  acid  and  %  water,  and  dropping 
in  little  pieces  of  zinc  until  the  mixture 
stops  boiling.  (You  can  get  the  zinc  from 
an  old  Mason  jar  cover.  Pieces  may  be 
cut  off  with  the  kitchen  shears,  or  twisted 
off  with  the  pliers.)  And,  too,  I  admit  you 
will  probably  have  to  raid  your  husband’s 
workshop  for  a  file  and  some  sandpaper. 
But  this  will  not  dismay  any  housewife 
bent  on  keeping  down  the  high  cost  of 
kitchen  supplies  by  giving  her  kettles 
and  pails  as  many  lives  as  a  cat. 

The  Process  is  Simple 

First,  the  iron  must  be  heated. 
Second,  the  utensil  must  be  thoroughly 
cleaned.  That  means  that  all  discolora¬ 
tion  or  rust  or  grease  must  be  sand¬ 
papered  off,  leaving  the  metal  bright  and 
shining.  By  the  time  the  pan  is  cleaned 
the  iron  will  probably  be  hot  enough  to 
use.  If  there  are  any  scales  of  dirt  clinging 
to  its  point,  scrape  them  off  carefully. 
Then  rub  it  along  the  block  of  sal  am¬ 
moniac.  This  finishes  the  cleaning.  Let  a 
little  melted  solder  run  onto  the  block, 
then  rub  the  iron  in  this,  too,  turning  it 
about  so  it  gets  a  film  of  the  melted  solder 
all  over  the  point.  Our  agent  called  this 
“tinning  the  iron.” 

Now  take  the  flux,  which,  by  the  way, 
can  be  kept  indefinitely,  and  pour  a  very 
little  bit  onto  the  pan  exactly  where  you 
want  the  solder  to  stick.  Holding  the 
solder  directly  over  the  hole,  let  it  touch 
the  hot  iron  and  melt  down  a  drop  or  two 
onto  the  pan.  To  make  the  melted  solder 
go  where  you  want,  lay  the  flat  beveled 


surface  of  the  iron  against  it.  When  the 
iron  is  lifted,  a  neat  smooth  patch  is  re- 
vealed. 

You  will  quickly  discover  that  there 
are  several  things  to  be  careful  about, 
One  is  not  to  put  too  much  solder  on  the 
hole,  and  another  is  not  to  touch  the 
patch  after  it  is  finished  and  smooth. 
Knobby,  rough  work  will  be  the  result  if 
you  do. 

The  iron  must  be  hot  enough  to  melt 
the  solder  completely,  hut  not  so  hot 
that  it  burns  off  the  “tinning.”  A  dry 
iron  will  not  pick  up  the  solder,  will  not 
be  able  to  make  the  solder  run  after  it 
along  a  seam,  nor  will  it  transmit  the 
heat  as  quickly. — Vera  Meacham. 


Save  the  Salve  Jars 

DON'T  throw  away  that  empty  salve 
or  cold  cream  jar !  I  save  all  the  glass 
ones  and  put  jelly  in  them.  And  the 
mustard  jars  too.  These  are  so  nice  to 
put  in  the  children’s  school  lunches  and 
there’s  no  danger  of  the  lid  coming  off. 

The  larger  sizes  in  which  come  pickles 
and  jams,  are  nice  to  place  away  filled 
with  some  of  your  very  best  jelly  or  jam— 
and  they  come  in  handy  to  present  to 
someone  of  your  friends  who  is  ill. 

They  make  fine  Christmas  gifts,  too, 
especially  if  filled  with  homemade  candy. 
Who  said  anything  about  Christmas? 
It’s  gone  now.  Yes,  but  isn't  there  an¬ 
other  coming? 

Hunt  up  those  salve,  cold  cream  and 
jam  jars,  that  you  were  going  to  throw 
away  and  fill  them  right  now. — Pauline 
Carmen.  _ 

I  think  the  American  Agriculturist 
very  good;  have  taken  it  quite  a  few 
years. — Roy  B.  Dusham,  Gouverneur, 
N  Y 

A  *  jf:  % 

Hot  vinegar  and  salt  make  copper  or 
brass  shine.  Wash  off  with  strong  soap 
suds  and  rub  with  a  piece  of  dry  flannel. 


FOR  BABY,  BIG  SISTER  AND  MOTHER  TOO 


No.  1984,  closing  on  the  left 
shoulder,  has  the  popular  new 
flounces.  Excellent  for  a  make¬ 
over  or  for  one  or  two  new  ma¬ 
terials.  Pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  For  size  36  use  2 
yards  40-inch  material  wdth  2  of 
36  inch.  Price,  12c.  Embroidery 
pattern  667,  12c.  extra. 

No.  2029,  an  overblouse  of  new 
design,  flatters  the  figure  by  its 
slim-line  side  pleats  and  front 
closing.  White  silk,  cotton  or 
printed  foulard  w’ould  be  appro¬ 
priate!  No.  2029  cuts  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  36,  takes 
2 t/i  yards  of  40-inch  material. 
Price,  12c. 

No.  1993,  baby’s  short  clothes,  is 
a  set  consisting  of  petticoat, 
underwaist  and  drawers.  It  is 
cut  in  one  size  only,  and  material 
requirements  are  given  on  pattern 
envelope.  Price,  12c. 

No.  1983,  is  all  in  one  piece 
from  neck  to  hem.  Have  you  ever 
seen  an  easier  dress  to  make? 
It  would  be  pretty  in  any  gay 
summer  material,  silk  or  cotton. 
It  cuts  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 
The  36-inch  size  takes  3 %  yards 
of  40-inch  material,  with  2yis_yards 
ribbon.  Price,  12c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write 
name,  address,  pattern 
numbers  and  sizes  clearly, 
enclose  the  correct  amount 
in  stamps  or  coin  (it  is  safer 
to  send  stamps)  and  mail  to 
Pattern  Department,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  A  ve.,  New  York  City. 

Add  10c  if  you  want  our 
fine  big  Spring  and  Summer 
Fashion  Magazine,  a  real 
treasure- trove  of  ideas  for 
the  woman  who  sews. 


I 
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Recipes  for  Molasses 

Time  and  Money  Saving  Household  Suggestions 

r  “TV/TOL ASSES  and  sulphur,”  the  old  “Is  that  the  way  you  sell  them  all  the 
favorite  in  tonics,  is  no  more,  but  time?” 


molasses  is  still  a  valuable  food,  since  it 
contains  heat-producing  elements  and  is 
a  splendid  laxative.  Molasses  can  be  fed 
to  growing  children  with  impunity  and 
home-made  molasses  candy  is  much  better 
for  them  than  some  of  the  colored  candy 
or  the  rich  chocolate  to  be  found  in  stores. 

A  few  recipes  may  suggest  new  uses 
to  the  housewife: 

Molasses  Tarts 

Bake  the  pie  crust  in  muffin  tins  and 
fill  with  the  following  mixture: 

One  cup  sweet  milk;  1  well-beaten  egg; 
Yi  cup  molasses;  ]  heaping  tablespoon 
flour;  1  teaspoon  nutmeg;  1  tablespoon 
melted  butter. 

Monkey  Pie 

Butter  and  toast  the  halves  of  left-over 
biscuits.  Place  in  a  buttered  pan  or 
glass  cooking-dish.  Into  a  saucepan  put 
a  heaping  tablespoon  of  butter  and  flour. 
When  well  blended  add  a  cup  of  molasses 
and  let  boil  up  once.  Pour  over  the  bis¬ 
cuits  and  bake  until  the  molasses  candies 
somewhat.  All  children  like  this  simple, 
delicious  dish. 

Old-Fashioned  Molasses  Candy 

One  cup  mousses;  1  cup  sugar;  34  cup 
water;  1  tablespoon  butter;  2  tablespoons 
vinegar;  pinch  of  salt. 

Put  all  ingredients,  except  the  vinegar, 
in  a  saucepan  of  large  size  and  boil  fast 
until  a  little  of  the  mixture  becomes  in¬ 
stantly  brittle  when  dropped  in  cold 
water.  Add  the  vinegar,  let  boil  about 
two  minutes  more,  and  pour  on  a  greased 
pan  to  cool.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  handled, 
pull  with  buttered  fingers  until  white  and 
cut  with  scissors  into  small  pieces. 

Gingerbread  Muffins 

One-half  eup  sugar;  34  cup  molasses; 
34  cup  melted  butter  or  lard;  34  teaspoon 
ginger;  34  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon; 
34  cup  watem  2  cups  flour;  34  teaspoon 
salt;  1  teaspoon  soda;  grated  rind  of  an 
orange. 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  add  the 
molasses,  water,  then  the  flour,  that  has 
been  sifted  with  the  other  ingredients, 
and  beat  well.  Bake  in  well-greased 
muffin  tins  in  a  moderate  oven. — Hazel 
Harper  Harris. 


Bulk,  or  Box — Which? 

OW  do  you  buy  your  groceries?  By 
the  bulk  or  by  the  box?  I  usually 
purchased  mine  in  any  old  way,  till  a 
friend  called  my  attention  to  the  difference 
in  the  weights  and  prices. 

For  instance,  I  inquired  the  price  of 
raisins. 

“Fifteen  cents  per  pound,  bulk,  or 
twenty-five  per  box,”  said  the  grocery 
man. 

.  I  looked  at  the  box  he  gave  me  and 
noted  the  weight,  only  15  ounces. 

“I'll  take  the  bulk,”  I  said,  thereby 
saving  ten  cents  on  the  pound. 

I  usually  buy  baking  powders  in  the 
ten-cent  boxes,  that  only  hold  10  ounces. 
Now  I  buy  the  25-cent  size  which  holds 
two  pounds  and  it  lasts  me  just  about  four 
times  as  long  as  the  small  size. 

A  box  of  cream  of  tartar  that  contains 
only  134  ounces  sells  for  ten  cents  here, 
and  from  a  mail  ordef  house  I  can  procure 
a  better  quality  in  the  1  pound  size  for 
only  39  cents. 

1  he  other  day  a  lady  in  one  of  our  stores 
inquired  the  price  of  their  eating  potatoes. 
One  dollar  per  bushel”  she  was  told. 

You  may  give  me  a  peck,”  she  told 
the  grocer’s  boy. 

That  isn’t  a  peck  of  potatoes,  is  it?” 
she  asked  as  she  looked  at  the  small  sack 
That’s  25  cents  worth.  Madam,”  he 
told  her. 

She  stepped  around  to  the  scales.  It 
weighed  only  four  pounds. 


“Yes,  when  you  don’t  buy  a  bushel.” 

“Then  I’ll  take  a  bushel  and  don’t  for¬ 
get  that  sixty  pounds  is  a  bushel  either.” 

Figure  out  for  yourself  the  difference! 

“I  buy  all  my  extracts  in  the  large 
bottles,  that  contain  eight  ounces.  The 
amount  of  extract  in  the  large  size  would 
fill  the  small  bottle  sixteen  times.  If  you 
doubt  my  word,  measure  them  and  see. 


This  is  Your  Department 

EVERY  side  of  the  farm  woman’s 
busy  life — whether  it  be  cooking, 
sewing,  care  of  the  children,  home 
bureau  duties  or  personal  problems — 
is  considered  in  the  plans  for  the 
household  pages. 

Since  space  is  limited,  not  every 
subject  can  be  treated  in  every  issue. 
But  none  are  forgotten,  and  if  you 
do  not  find  the  help  for  which  you  are 
looking,  it  can  always  be  obtained  for 
the  price  of  a  two-cent  stamp  and 
a  letter. 

Whether  you  want  a  recipe  for 
soap  or  putting  up  mushrooms, 
whether  you  are  looking  for  a  new 
style  for  that  pretty  silk  material  or 
a  way  of  making  over  last  year’s 
gingham,  whether  you  need  a  friendly 
word  of  advice  from  Aunt  Janet  or 
suggestions  for  the  club  program  or 
church  decorations  or  children’s 
party,  you  can  get  it  by  writing  to 
the  Household  Department  of  the 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

If  you  want  an  answer  from  the 
Household  or  Fashion  Editor,  or 
from  Aunt  Janet,  all  we  ask  is  that 
you  enclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope.  And  always  sign  your 
name.  We  will  keep  it  confidential 
if  you  wish,  but  it  must  be  signed  as 
evidence  of  good  faith.  We  cannot 
answer  anonymous  letters  in  the 
columns  of  the  magazine  and  we 
always  have  a  few  on  hand,  anony¬ 
mous  or  with  incomplete  addresses  or 
illegible  names,  whose  writers  must 
wonder  why  we  never  answered  their 
requests. 

State  your  question  clearly,  sign 
your  name  and  address  in  full,  en¬ 
close  the  stamped  envelope  if  you 
want  an  answer  and  you  will  always 
receive  a  prompt  reply  from  any 
department  to  which  you  may  write 
for  help. 


The  large  bottle  costs  one  dollar  and  it 
lasts  six  months;  while  the  small  one 
lasts  only  one  week. 

According  to  my  figures,  I  save  $1  on 
every  large  bottle. 

My  grandmother  used  to  say  “A  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  earned.”  How  about  it 
in  your  kitchen? — Pauline  Carmen. 

While  The  Iron  Is  Hot 

T  IS  well  worth  while  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  using  a  hot  iron  while  sewing. 
Before  cutting  out  a  garment,  press 
both  the  material  and  the  pattern  if  they 
are  pot  entirely  smooth.  A  moderately 
warm  iron  is  sufficient  unless  the  material 
is  badly  wrinkled.  This  requires  but  a 
moment  and  the  cutting  out  will  be  much 
more  satisfactory. 

A  little  experience  will  enable  one  to 
press  hems  into  shape  very  rapidly  and 
more  smoothly  than  can  be  done  by 
hand.  If  well  pressed,  it  is  usually  pos¬ 
sible  to  stitch  the  hem  without  pinning 
or  basting  and  so  save  time  further. 
Have  the  iron  as  hot  as  can  be  used 
without  scorching  and  apply  lightly  with 
a  pressing  motion,  never  pushing  ahead 
on  the  material,  which  makes  an  uneven 
hem.  With  a  pile  of  plain  sewing  on 
hand,  this  little  trick  makes  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  time  required  for  the  work. — 
Alice  Margaret  Ashton. 


If  when  peeling  onions,  you  hold  them 
under  water  or  over  the  fire,  there 
will  be  no  smarting  eyes. 
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Large  ash  pit;  triangular,  easily  re¬ 
movable  grates;  extra  heavy  fire  pot; 
perfect  combustion  chamber  shaped  to 
create  extra  large  area  of  radiation; 
economizing  cast  or  steel  radiators; 
large,  dust-proof  ash  pit  door;  double 
feed  door;  deep  cup  joints  permitting 
thorough  cementing. 

Since  1867  the  RED  CROSS  trade 
mark  has  been  a  dependable  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  of  perfection  in  design  and 
construction — assurance  of  properly 
regulated  heat,  economy  and  long , 
satisfactory  service. 


Dependable  Heating 

AT  LOW  COST 

The  RED  CROSS  EMPIRE  Pipeless  system 
of  heating  has  been  perfected  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  can  be  depended  upon  in  all  cli¬ 
mates  to  provide  a  comfortable  temperature 
and  healthful  ventilation  in  every  room  of  the 
building  in  which  it  is  installed. 

RED  CROSS  furnaces  are  built  to  last  as  long 
as  the  building  and  reduce  your  fuel  bills — 
therefore  they  are  the  lowest  in  cost  in  the  end. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers .  WRITE  us  for  name  of  dealer  in  your 
locality.  Booklet  on  modern  cooking  or  heating  science  and 
illustrated  folders  free  on  request. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


RED  CROSS 

Ranges  &  Furnaces 

RANGES  FOR  GAS,  COAL,  WOOD -COMBINATION  RANGES  FOR  GAS  AND 
COAL  OR  COAL  AND  WOOD -PIPE  AND  PIPELESS  WARM  AIR  FURNACES 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  nf  o  forty  Q'PTi'C'TAT  DDTf'PT\„«i,  _ _ _ r 


One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets,  consisting  of 
a  4-4  H  or  s' iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19" 
roll  rim  enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon 
action  wash  down  Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low 
down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge  seat.  Faucets  marked  hot 
and  cold.  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  10 

MORRIS  &  KLENERT  CO.,  Inc. 

1 37  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


FLASHUBHT 

Given 


OR  CHOICE  WATCH, 

CAMERA  OR  RIFLE 

for  selling  only  30  carda  ,,  ... 
of  best  Dress  Snap-Fasten-XO 
at  10c  per  card.  Easy  to 
Get  sample  lot  today.  WE  TRUST 
till  goods  are  sold. 

AMERICAN  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Box  19-El 


WANT  MORE  MONEY? 


Our  agents  make  big  profits  on  Soap  and  toilet  articles. 
Get  free  sample  case  offer. 

HO-RO-CO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  2729  Dodier  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HEAR  MUSIC  AND  TALKING 
1000  MILES  AWAY 


New  Radio  Set  Has  No  Outside 
Wires  or  Storage  Batteries 


The  new  Trans-continental  Radiophone, 
which  is  the  most  simple,  and  the  clearest  toned 
radio  set  you  have  ever  listened  to,  is  the  in¬ 
vention  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Coats,  of  Chicago.  This 
radio  outfit  is  entirely  new  and  different  from 
all  others.  No  outside  wires  needed.  No  trou¬ 
blesome  storage  batteries.  It  comes  to  you 
complete,  in  a  beautiful  mahogany  finish  cabinet 
(console  type)  and  a  loud  speaker  built  right  in 
so  the  entire  family  can  listen  to  it  just  like 
a  phonograph.  It  is  guaranteed  to  have  a 
range  of  1000  miles  and  will  pick  up  market 
reports  and  all  musical  concerts  loud  and  clear  at 
that  distance.  Mr.  Coats  wants  to  place  one 
of  his  amazing  new  radio  outfits  in  each  locality 
and  is  now  making  a  special  reduction  of  32 
per  cent,  in  price  for  the  first  outfit  placed  in 
each  community.  Write  Mr.  C.  C.  Coats, 
336  West  47th  St.,  Chicago,  for  his  special  low 
price  offer  and  be  the  first  in  your  locality.  I 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


1,  3  and  5  lb.  Cartons — It  is  Never  Sold  in  Bulk 


Double 

Package 


Double 

Sealed 


No  Sort  of  Inducement  Can  Be  Offered 
to  a  Lover  of  “White  House”  to  Change 
to  “Some  Other”  Brand 


NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE 


3jo  American  Agriculturist,  March  22, 1924 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


The  General  Market  Situation 

THE  severe  storm  that  swept  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  on  the  11th  was  looked  upon  in 
the  early  hours  as  an  indication  that  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  would  be  in  for  a  few  hard 
days.  Market  men  had  an  immediate  feeling 
that  there  would  be  a  stronger  tone  in  the 
market  if  it  kept  up.  By  the  afternoon  of  the 
12th  however,  the  sun  was  once  more  shining 
and  New  York  took  on  the  aspects  of  spring 
weather.  As  we  go  to  press  a  general  easy  tone 
prevails  in  the  market. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  go  into  the  market 
and  talk  to  the  men  there.  The  men  who  are 
buying  have  a  most  pessimistic  view  of  things. 
Although  the  man  who  is  selling  is  not  very 
optimistic  nevertheless  his  views  on  the 
situation  are  vastly  different  from  the  dealers’. 

The  condition  of  the  market  at  the  present 
time  is  ideal  for  the  dealer  to  spread  his 
pessimism.  For  instance  there  are  a  lot  of 
potatoes  in  the  country  and  in  buying  this 
commodity,  the  dealer  can  exercise  his  discrim¬ 
ination  to  the  limit.  He  can  find  all  kinds  of 
fault  with  produce,  every  fault  knocking  down 
a  few  cents.  As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  anxiety 
to  buy  the  market  is  generally  easy. 

POTATOES  SOMEWHAT  WEAKER 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  week  ending 
the  15th,  the  potato  market  took  a  decided 
turn  downward.  Prices  did  not  react  immedi¬ 
ately  however,  the  weakness  being  more  in 
general  feeling  among  the  men  in  the  market. 
This  was  caused  by  a  report  of  a  shipment  of 
something  like  20  cars  of  choice  Maine  potatoes 
into  New  York  City  to  be  sold  on  consignment. 

Due  to  the  weakening  effect  of  the  market. 
States  are  quoted  at  $1.60  per  100  in  bulk 
delivered,  as  the  asking  price,  and  offers  are 
being  made  for  somewhat  less  and  some  accept¬ 
ances  at  these  lower  figures  are  reported. 
Maines  have  tumbled  to  $2  a  cwt.  delivered. 
Long  Islands  are  bringing  something  like  $1.20 
a  bushel  to  the  farmers,  $3.40  per  130  lb.  sack 
f.  o.  b.  loading  point. 

CABBAGE  EASIER 

Although  the  market  on  cabbage  is  easier, 
nevertheless  there  are  some  reports  in  the 
market  that  this  commodity  may  turn  firmei; 
in  the  near  future.  As  we  go  to  press  $40  is  the 
asking  price  with  anywhere  from  $30  to  $35 
being  offered  What  will  develop  no  one  can 
say,  but  in  view  of  the  general  feeling  it  may 
be*  that  $40  will  become  the  general  market 
price.  Indications  are  that  there  is  very  little 
old  cabbage  in  the  country  and  with  the  open¬ 
ing  up  of  the  southern  crop  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  prices  will  not  go  much  higher  on 
the  old  crop. 

POULTRY  MARKET  STEADY 

As  a  whole  the  poultry  market  has  held 
generally  steady.  Stock  is  working  out  fairly 
well  in  the  live  poultry  markets.  Receipts  are 
such  at  the  present  time  that  any  slight  increase 


’SPEC/AL  SALE  T 

streco  BlervcL 


3  POUNDS  FOR^ 

DELIVERED  FREE* 

OtYthin  looJKiles 

ONE  WEEK  ONLY 

A  real  bargain  opportunity  to  conveniently  .tty 
another  of  Gillies’  famous  Coffees.  This  is  3ust 
a  trial  offer,  as  we  usually  accept  no  orders  for 
less  than  5  lbs.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  act  with¬ 
out  delay  on  our  guarantee  of  ‘ 

SATISFACTION  OR  MONEY  BACK 
.Send  Chech,  Cash,  Money  Order  or  pay  the 
'K  Postman  upon  receipt  of  Coffee 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235  Washington  St.  N.  Y.  City 

Est.  8U  Years 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


may  have  a  tendency  to  cause  a  weakness. 
The  average  run  of  chickens  is  only  fair.  There 
is  a  feeling  among  buyers  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  stock  should  be  sold  as  stags  at  a  much 
lower  price. 

Live  fowls  coming  in  by  express  are  selling 
fairly  well.  The  demand  is  chiefly  for  lighter 
stock.  Express  broilers  coming  in  are  in 
heavy  supply  and  the  market  has  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  weaken  a  bit.  A  few  sales  went  up 
to  G5c  but  60c  would  be  nearer  the  average 
market  figure  with  a  tendency  to  weaken  off 
a  few  cents  below  that. 

In  the  dressed  poultry  market  only  a  very 
few  chickens  are  arriving  and  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  stags  and  selling  at  irregular  prices, 
depending  on  the  quality  and  size.  Broilers 
are  in  light  receipts  varying  in  price  from  45 
to  60c  a  pound.  The  market  on  dressed  fowls 
continues  dull  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
offerings  are  light  the  market  is  weak  and  lower 
on  heavy  stocks.  The  market  is  much  steadier 
on  small  fowls  of  about  3  to  4  pounds. 

EGGS  SLIGHTLY  FIRMER 

In  spite  of  the  recent  heavy  receipts  and 
weakening  effect  of  western  advices,  neverthe¬ 
less  the  egg  market  has  held  steady  and  if 
anything  has  turned  slightly  firmer  of  late. 
However,  a  great  deal  of  nervousness  exists  in 
the  market  as  to  the  outlook  in  the  near  future. 
As  a  result  the  firmness  can  only  be  considered 
very  temporary.  A  slump  may  occur  any  day 
with  little  or  no  warning.  Buyers  are  very 
conservative  and  selective  in  their  activities. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  the  volume  of  arrivals 
and  those  dealers  who  have  heavy  stocks  com¬ 
ing  in  show  great  anxiety  to  keep  things  mov¬ 
ing  promptly  to  avoid  any  accumulations. 
Heavy  accumulations  right  now  are  dangerous. 
The  market  during  the  past  few  days  has  been 
fairly  good  for  extra  fancy,  closely  selected  and 
graded  white  eggs.  There  has  been  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  the  consumption  of  eggs  during 
the  past  week  since  the  prices  dropped  so 
abruptly.  Chain  stores  are  offering  very  fine 
quality  eggs  in  the  neighborhood  of  30c  a 
dozen.  When  people  can  get  good  eggs  at  that 
price  they  eat  more  of  them.  This  has  had  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  market  for  it  has  kept 
arrivals  moving  and  kept  down  any  excessive 
accumulation.  The  very  finest  stock  is  bringing 
36c  but  27c  to  31c  is  nearer  the  price  of  the 
extra  first  nearby  gathered  whites.  Govern¬ 
ment  reports  state  that  cold  storage  holdings 
on  March  1,  1924  were  42,000  cases  compared 
to  13,000  a  year  ago,  something  to  think  about 
with  the  spring  lay  coming. 

BUTTER  MARKET  STEADY 

Following  the  reduction  in  price  that  was 
effected  in  the  butter  market  recently,  which 
reduction  was  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  by 
the  big  chain  store  buyers,  consumption  has 
increased  in  the  city  materially.  In  addition  to 
this  increased  consumption  there  has  been  less 
foreign  butter  coming  in  with  the  result  that 
the  market  at  the  present  time  is  fairly  firm. 
However,  there  are  some  arrivals  that  have  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  market  easy.  Quite  a 
number  of  “creameries”  are  showing  wintry 
defects  and  several  of  the  fine  marks  are  being 
cut  slightly  because  they  are  very  salvy  or 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

EGGS 


321  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y.  C 
Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO  U)  lbs'  S3. 00.  Smoking 

5  lbs  $1.25;  10  lbs.  $2.00.  Pay  when  received,  pipe  and 
recipe  free. 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  Dl,  PADUCAH,  KY. 


crumbly,  the  latter  defect  being  especially 
objectionable.  United  States’  reports  state 
that  on  March  1,  1924,  cold  storage  holdings 
amounted  to  9,974,000  lbs.  compared  to  8,910,- 
000  lbs.  on  March  1, 1923,  and  compared  to  the 
five-year  average  of  21,071,000  lbs. 

There  is  no  material  change  in  the  cheese 
market  as  far  as  selling  prices  are  concerned. 
However  trade  has  picked  up  during  the  past 
few  days.  This  time  of  the  year  finds  buyers 
more  interested  in  “held”  goods  which  con¬ 
sumers  prefer  instead  of  fresh  “makes”  which 
frequently  lack  curing. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  American  cheese 
according  to  United  States  reports  are  35,101  ,- 
000  lbs.  on  March  1,  1924,  compared  to  20,- 
693,000  lbs.  a  year  ago.  Quotations  on  Amer¬ 
ican  cheese  are  as  follows:  State,  whole  while, 
flats,  held,  fancy  24%  to  25c;  average  run  24  to 
24J4;  State,  flats,  fresh,  fancy  2 1 %  to  23; 
average  20%  to  21;  fair  to  good  19  to  20. 

MILK  PRICES 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  announces  that  the  gross  pool  price  for 
February  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  testing 
3%,  is  $1.90.  Expenses  of  administration,  etc., 
total  8c  which  deducted  from  the  gross  pool 
price,  leaves  a  net  pool  price  to  the  farmer  of 
$1.82.  The  Association  borrows  5c  of  this 
on  Certificates  of  Indebtedness,  which  leaves 
a  cash  pool  price  to  the  farmer  of  $1.77. 

The  prices  for  March  milk  are  the  same  as 
quoted  in  last  week’s  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  and  are  as  follows. 

Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association, 
3%  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone.  Class  1, 
used  chiefly  for  fluid  purposes,  $2.33  per  hun¬ 
dred;  Class  2- A,  used  chiefly  as  fluid  cream, 
$2.10;  Class  2-B,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  plain  condensed  milk  and  ice  cream, 
$2.25;  Class  2-C,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  soft  cheeses,  $2.25;  Class  3,  for  milk 
used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  whole  milk 
powder,  evaporated  whole  milk  and  sweetened 
whole  condensed  milk,  $2.00;  Class  Jf-A  and 
JrB,  based  on  butter  and  American  cheese 
quotations  on  the  New  York  market. 

Sheffield  Producers  organization  announce 
the  price  'of  milk  [in  the  201-210-mile  freight 
zone  for  milk  testing  3  per  cent.,  is  $2.20. 

Non-pool  prices  for  3  per  cent,  milk  Jn  201- 
210-mile  freight  zone;  flat  price,  $2.30  (subject 
to  change);  Class  1,  $2.35  (subject  to  change); 
Class  2,  used  for  cream,  plain  condensed  and 
ice  cream,  $2.00. 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  Association 
receiving  station  price  in  effect  March  1st,  for 
3%  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.19. 

MEAT  AND  LIVESTOCK 

The  market  is  firm  on  live  calves  with  prime 
veals  selling  up  to  $15  and  $16.  Other  offer¬ 
ings  ranged  downward  to  as  low  as  $10  for 
common  to  medium  while  culls  vary  around 
$7. 

Receipts  of  live  sheep  are  limited  as  well  as 
receipts  of  lambs  and  hogs. 

Country  dressed  veal  calves  are  in  liberal 
supply  and  for  the  average  grades,  the  market 
is  generally  weak.  Better  grades  are  firm  and 
not  over-plentiful.  Veals  that  grade  common 
to  good  are  in  excessive  supply  and  any 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to  eastern  farmers 
sold  on  March  13:  / 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen)  New  York 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras .  34%  to  36 


Phila. 


Buffalo 


Extra  firsts . 

Firsts . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras . 
Pullets  No.  1 .  .  . . 


Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score . 


Good  to  prime . 

Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 

Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . . 

Timothy  Sample . . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed . 

Alfalfa,  second  cutting . 

Oat  Straw  No.  1 . . . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 

Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy . 

Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor . 

Chickens,  colored  fancy . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 

Calves,  good  to  medium . . . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . . . .  t . . 

Lambs,  common  ter  good . . . 


Hogs,  Yorkers. 


30  to  32 

26% 

29  to  31 

27  to  29% 

25% 

27  to  31 

25  to  26 

30  to  SI 

■  27  to  28 

26 

49  to  49% 

i 

52  to  53 

48%  to  48% 

49 

50  to  51 

47%  to  48 

46  to  49 

46  to  47 

40  to  45 

U.  S.  Grades,' 

Standards 

Old  Grade 

$27  to  29  / 

;  $20  to  27 

$17  to  18 

25  to  26  < 

25  to  25.50 

16  to  20 

24  to  25 

^  26  to  27 

31  to  32 

- 

_  15  ) 

17  to  18 

26  to  27 

25  to  27 

26  to  27 

25  to  26 

1  25 

21  to  23 

30  to  35 

’  50  to  55 

26  to  27 

26  to  32 

21  to  23 

- ’ 

12  to  15  ^ 

4  to  4% 

13  to  16% 

4%  to  7%* 

7%  to  7% 

reasonable  offer  is  generally  accepted.  The 
proportion  of  small  veals  that  sell  as  low  as  S 
is  very  heavy.  In  fact  some  are  bringing  as  - 
low  as  $3.50  apiece.  It  is  doubtful  if  ft  js  f 
paying  any  one  to  ship  calves  at  this  price. 

Dressed  hot  house  lambs  are  in  liberal  supply 
and  with  the  accumulations  the  market  rules 
weak. 

HAY  MARKET  STEADY 

The  weather  has  been  against  the  heavy 
transactions'  of  hay  during  the  last  couple  of 
days.  However,  as  we  go  to  press,  stocks  are 
not  very  heavy  and  prices  hold  fairly  steady. 
The  Brooklyn  market  is  about  on  par  with 
Manhattan.  Reports  from  the  country  indi- 
oate  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  shortage  of  hay 
from  now  on  in  some  sections  and  farmers 
who  have  got  some  to  sell  wall  evidently  2nd 
the  market  strengthening  from  now  on.  The 
dry  weather  last  fall  created  a  decided  shortage 
in  several  producing  areas  and  many  dairymen 
are  reported  in  some  of  these  sections  to  be  out 
of  hay  at  this  date. 

CASH  GRAIN  QUOTATIONS 

New  York,  f.  o.  b.,  WHEAT,  No.  2,  hard 
winter,  $1.24;  No.  2,  red,  $1.22;  No.  2,  mixed, 
Durum,  $1 .20. 

CORN,  No.  2,  Yellow,  97%c;  No.  2,  White, 
97%c;  No.  2,  Mixed,  9G%e. 

OATS,  fancy  white  clipped,  59%  to  GOc; 
ordinary  white  clipped,  57  to  58c;  No.  2, 
white,  57%c. 

Chicago,  f.  o.  b.,  WHEAT,  No.  2,  hard  win¬ 
ter,  $1.07%  to  $1.09;  CORN,  No.  2,  white,  47 
to  47%c. 

RYE,  70%c. 


A  Cold  Frame  for  Cabbage  Plants 

(Continued  from  page  29 A) 

wood  soaked  up  with  oil,  otherwise  it  will  take 
up  the  oil  out  of  the  putty  and  cause  it  to 
crumble.  Three  by  6  feet  is  the  standard  size 
sash  and  the  most  economical  size  to  buy. 
It  should  be  of  either  cypress  or  red  wood 
which  are  the  most  durable  kinds,  and  can  be 
purchased  either  1  or  1%  inches  thick. 
Double  strength  window  glass  should  be  used 
for  glazing  and  the  sash  should  accommodate 
three  rows  of  glass,  panes  10  inches  wide  and 
12  or  14  inches  long.  It  will  take  just.  15  full 
size  panes  10  by  14  inches  in  size  or  15  full  size 
and  three  half  size  10  by  12  inches  in  size.  The 
sash  should  further  be  strengthened  by  a  cross 
bar  of  iron  which  holds  the  sidea together.  The 
glass  pane  should  be  lapped  about  %-inch.— 
Paul  Work.  _ 

Improving  the  Home  Orchard 

(Continued  from  page  296) 

draining  it  is  best  to  lay  a  drain  between 
every  other  row’. 

The  most  of  the  home  orchards  have 
been  in  sod  for  years.  In  many  cases  a 
crop  of  hay  is  taken  from  the  ground  or 
sometimes  the  orchard  is  used  for  pas¬ 
ture.  Generally  it  is  desirable  to  bring 
the  ground  into  good  cultivation.  This 
w’ork  should  be  done  w’ith  care  in  order 
not  to  disturb  too  many  of  the  roots. 
When  the  branches  are  high  enough  to 
make  cultivation  possible  beneath  the 
trees,  the  ground  should  be  plowed 
early  in  the  spring.  This  should  be  plant¬ 
ed  with  a  cover  crop  about  the  first  of 
August.  Buckw’heat  may  be  used  as  a 
cover  crop  the  first  year,  the  character 
of  the  root  growth  of  this  plant  helps 
to  break  up  the  sod  further.  Each  spring 
thereafter  the  orchard  should  be  plowed 
and  cultivated  thoroughly  until  about 
the  first  of  August,  at  w’hich  time  a  cover 
crop  should  be  planted  and  plowed  up 
the  following  spring.  The  best  crops  for 
this  purpose  are  rye,  any  kind  of  clover, 
vetch  or  cowhorn  turnips.  When  the 
branches  are  so  low  that  the  horses  can¬ 
not  go  through  between  the  trees,  you 
should  let  your  hogs  run  in  the  orchard 
without  rings  so  that  they  may  turn  up 
the  sod. 

The  best  time  to  spray  is  during  the 
dormant  season,  when  the  leaf  buds  are 
open  and  last,  but  not  least,  after  the 
petals  have  begun  to  fall. 

Continue  the  above  for  several  years. 
Good  results  can  hardly  be  expected 
until  the  second  or  third  year. 
each  tree  individual  care.  It  will  depend 
upon  the  orchard,  the  location  and  most 
upon  the  man,  to  whether  it  will  pay 
improve  the  orchard,  1 
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'HE  preservation  of 
1  eggs  is,  perhaps,  our 

greatest  economic  food  problem  for  in 
addition  to  being  one  of  the  most  valuable 
crops  we  raise,  the  egg  crop  is  also  both  the 
most  fragile  and  most  liable  to  contamination 
and  decay. 

Reduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  the  egg  crop 
of  the  United  States  last  year  was  approxi¬ 
mately  one  billion  dollars  and  I  noticed  a  pub¬ 
lished  statement  by  one  of  the  largest  dairy 
houses  in  the  New  York  district,  that  the  an¬ 
nual  loss  in  eggs  was  in 'excess  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  of  dollars.  This  only  means 
ope  thing: — the  man  who  produces  6ggs  is  not 
enjoying  the  full  value  of  his  crop  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  consumer  is  paying  more  for  eggs 
than  he  would  if  proper  methods  of  preserva¬ 
tion  had  been  employed. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  inhabitant  of  the 
United  States  eats  one  egg  a  day.  Therefore, 
the  subject  of  egg  preservation  is  not  only  vital 
to  the  producer,  the  shipper  and  the  dealer  but 
enjoys  a  place  in  every  consumer’s  thought 
and  any  system  which  would  tend  to  save  a 
portion  of  this  vast  loss,  should  be  readily 
received  by  each. 

Early  Storage  Methods 

The  domestic  hen  is  originally  a  product  of 
China  and  of  course,  the  Chinese  realizing  that 
eggs  were  good  to  eat,  were  perhaps  the  first 
to  attempt  methods  of  preservation.  They 
found  by  packing  the  egg  and  coating  it  with 
vegetable  oil,  wrapping  it  in  corn  husks  and 
burying  it  in  the  ground,  they  could  keep  an 
egg  for  a  long  period  of  time.  However,  in  this 
system  of  preservation  the  entire  content  of 
the  egg  was  discolored  to  such  an  extent  that 
perhaps  you  and  I  would  be  afraid  to  eat  it. 

Then,  we  come  down  through  the  different 
steps  in  preservation  to  the  European  method  of 
pickling  eggs  in  salt  brine,  of  packing  them  in 
bran  and  oats,  of  rubbing  them  with  sweet 
butter,  coating  them  with  plaster  of  paris  and 
various  other  substances. 

Then,  we  advanced  further  and  we  had  what 
is  termed  liming  or  water-glassing  of  eggs. 

All  these  systems  took  care  of  a  small  amount 
of  eggs  for  home  consumption. 

The  Coming  of  Cold  Storage 

There  really  w’as  no  advance  made  toward 
the  preservation  of  eggs  on  a  commercial  scale 
until  the  advent  of  the  modern  cold  storage 
house  with  their  maintained  temperature 
slightly  below’  the  freezing  point  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  humidity.  We  were  introduced 
to  what  is  termed  the  cold  storage  egg  and  it 
really  marked  the  firSt  great  step  toward  egg 
preservation  and  it  has  been,  until  recently, 
the  most  satisfactory.  Cold  storage  of  eggs 
has  its  short  comings  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  an  egg  is  practically  the  embryo  of  the 
little  chick  and  when  it  is  laid,  if  it  is  kept  at 
any  temperature  above  70  degrees  Fahrenheit 
and  is  fertile,  it  will  start  to  incubate.  Second, 
if  it  is  an  infertile  egg  and  the  temperature  is 
less,  it  starts  to  decay.  There  is  no  happy  medi¬ 
um  and  the  cause  of  decay  exists  within  the 
egg  itself,  for  like  any  other  embryo  of  flesh 
it  will  decompose. 

No  egg  ever  placed  in  cold  storage  can  ever 
come  out  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  it 
went  in,  unless  there  are  further  methods  taken 
to  eliminate  this  decay  than  merely  placing 
them  in  the  storage  room,  for  the  shell  of  an 
egg  is  porous. 

In  order  that  there  ever  be  life  come  out  of 
that  shell,  it  is  necessary  oxygen  should  enter 
and  nourish  the  young  chick.  It  is  those  same 
pores  that  allow  the  oxygen  to  get  in  which 
nourishes  the  germs  and  promotes  decay. 

Eggs  which  go  into  storage  will  all  show  some 
shrinkage  upon  being  taken  out.  Also,  if  the 
quality  of  the  egg  was  not  top  notch  when  it 
went  in,  the  condition  of  decomposition  will 
take  place  a  great  deal  faster  than  in  a  very 
hue  quality  egg. 

The  Cause  of  Mouldy  Odor 

.  Mould  is  very  prevalent  in  storage  eggs,  for  — - —  — - —  -  —  — — ... 

the  fact  that  in  order  to  prevent  as  much  strictly  fresh  egg  are  available,  using  them, 
evaporation  as  possible,  the  warehouseman  If  these  eggs  can  be  fed  to  the  sick  in  our 
>paust  keep  the  humidity  of  his  room  so  that  hospitals  and  answer  all  the  intent  and  pur- 
Jhere  is  a  great  deal  more  moisture  in  the  air  poses  of  a  strictly  fresh  egg,  then  it  is  time  that 
than  in  the  ordinary  atmosphere.  This  excess  all  of  us  became  cognizant  of  the  fact  and  adopt 
moisture  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  a  great  extent,  the  processed  egg  for  use  during  the  fall  and 
absorbed  by  the  straw'  board  flats  and  fillers  winter  months. 

which  are  used  in  the  case  in  which  eggs  are  There  is  nothing  which  will  tend  to  equalize 
Packed  and  as  straw  board  gives  off  odors  and  the  price  of  eggs  the  year  round  any  more  than 
becomes  musty,  of  course,  the  egg  absorbs  the  universal  demand  for  processed  eggs,  and 
tllese-  from  all  indications  this  is  surely  coming. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  radio 
talks  are  broadcast  every  Wednesday 
evening  at  7.50. 


of  us.  to  enjoy  good  eggs 
practically  the  whole  year 
round.  The  processing  of  eggs  is  no  fantastic 
dream  and  like  everything  else  that  really 
amounts  to  anything,  is  extremely  simple  and 
easy  to  understand. 

Sterilization  Stops  Decay 

The  most  positive  w'ay  of  destroying  decay 
is  to  sterilize.  W  e  all  know  that  pasteurizing 
or  sterilizing  of  milk  has  prevented  a  great 
deal  of  loss,  but  how  to  sterilize  eggs  is  another 
problem,  although  i(  could  be  done  in  several 
ways. 

It  can  be  done  by  dipping  the  egg  into  hot 
boiling  water,  but  in  a  short  time  you  have  a 
partially  cooked  egg  and  you  know  if  a  dealer 
sold  you  a  partially  cooked  egg  you  would 
undoubtedly  take  it  back  and  register  quite  a 
kick. 

On  the  other  hand  there  isn't  one  of  you  who 
ever  saw  a  hard  boiled  egg  go  rotten.  Proof 
positive  that  if  we  could  sterilize  eggs  we  could 
keep  them  almost*  indefinitely. 

In  man’s  quest  for  some  system  by  which  he 
could  sterilize  eggs,  it  was  found  that  oil 
heated  to  a  temperature  in  excess  of  200 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  would  not  coagulate  the 
contents  of  an  egg  nearly  as  quickly  as  what 
water  did,  therefore,  experiments  were  carried 
on  with  oil  and  today  the  oil,  gum  and  wax 
processed  egg  has  taken  its  place  among  the 
users  second  only  to  that  of  the  new  laid  egg. 

How  Eggs  are  “  Processed” 

The  processing  of  eggs  to  preserve  them  con¬ 
sists  in  dipping  them  for  approximately  ten 
seconds  in  a  hot  bath  of  the  processing  solu¬ 
tion,  after  which  they  are  placed  in  storage. 
The  hot  processing  bath  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  egg  and -expands  its  contents  enough  to 
exhaust  most  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air  chamber. 
In  other  words,  sterilizes  the  outer  shell  and 
the  membrane  w  hich  is  in  close  proximity  and 
as  the  content  is  expanded,  the  oxygen  which 
has  gathered  in  the  air  chamber  is  either  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  intense  heat  or  forced  out  through 
the  pores  of  the  shell.  Upon  being  taken  from 
the  bath,  the  outside  of  the  shell  cooling  first,  a 
portion  of  free  flowing  oil  gum  and  waxes  fill 
up  the  pores  of  the  shell  with  an  air  tight  film 
that  leaves  a  vacuum  in  the  air  cell  and  pre¬ 
vents  evaporation  and  contamination  by 
foreign  substances  or  odors  entering  through 
this  perfect  hermetic  sealing. 

The  slight  coagulation  of  the  inner  membrane 
also  tends  to  toughen  this  part  of  the  egg, 
giving  added  protection  to  the  contents. 

Thus  protected,  processed  eggs,  when  re¬ 
moved  from  cold  storage,  show  much  less 
shrinkage  than  unprocessed  eggs,  retain  their 
new  laid  sweetness,  opaqueness  of  white  and 
firmness  of  yolk  fat,  remarkably  well,  and  so 
far  as  food  value,  flavor  or  table  quality  are 
concerned,  can  be  distinguished  from  fresh 
eggs  only  with  difficulty.  Those  who  have 
given  much  attention  to  the  process  have 
generally  become  enthusiastic  about  it,  and 
many  predictions  have  been  made  that  within 
the  near  future  all  eggs  would  be  processed,  to 
ensure  their  getting  to  the  consumer  in  better 
condition. 

Processing  Not  Expensive 

If  this  was  an  expensive  system,  it  might  be 
of  little  value,  but  as  the  cost  of  processing  eggs 
is  very  small,  it  enters  vitally  into  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  our  day. 

The  total  cost  of  processing  will  be  between 
one  and  three  quarter  and  two  cents  per  dozen, 
varying  according  to  the  amount  which  has  to 
be  paid  for  labor  in  a  particular  district. 

Processed  eggs  when  offered  for  sale  have 
always  brought  a  premium  over  ordinary  cold 
storage  variety  for  the  reason  that  they  are  of 
much  better  quality  and  do  not  have  the 
ordinary  cold  storage  losses.  They  can  readily 
be  used  in  competition  with  the  fresh  egg.  In 
fact,  a  number  of  hospitals,  institutions,  large 
hosteleries  and  asylums  are  now  feeding  them 
to  their  patients  practically  from  August  1st  to 
March  1st  and  the  other  few  months  when 


While  cold  storage  has  made  it  possible  for 
to  receive  a  good  quality  egg,  the  combina- 
'?*?  of  the  latest  advance  known  as  processing, 
W|th  cold  storage',  now  makes  it  possible  for  all 


BULL”  DURHAM 


NOW 


EIGHT  CENTS  A  BAG 

The  man  who  smokes  “BULL” 
Durham  has  found  his  best  friend 
for  life.  He’s  settled  down  to 
real  tobacco  quality  and  enjoy¬ 
ment;  and  a  gratifying  economy. 
The  new  price  gives  you  lots 
more  for  your  money. 

J  Guaranteed  by 


REAL  JOBS  OPEN 


\  1 

%  Auto,  Tractor  and  Electrical  business 
%  offers  real  jobs  paying  from  $150  to 
$500  per  month.  No  layoffs  or  strikes. 
Railroad  fare  and  board  free  with 
^  regular  course  at  lowest  tuition  ever 
offered.  Write  today  for  big  catalog  and 
special  offer  before  it  is  too  late.  Address: 
J,  H.  McSweeny,  Pres.,  Dept.  226 

THE  McSWEENY  AUTO,  TRACTOR  & 
ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

Successor  to  the  Rahe  School 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


DUCKLINGS 


.CATTLE 
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GRADE  H0LSTEINS 
AND  GUERNSEYS 


For  Sale 


30  head  ready  to  freshen,  100  head  due  to 
freshen  during  March,  April  and  May.  All 
large,  young,  fine  individuals  that  are  heavy 
producers.  Price  right.  Will  tuberculin  test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Extra  fine  lot  registered 
......  ,  cows  fresh  or  soon  due. 

10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  heifers 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls. 


J.  A.  LEACH 


CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  PRICES- 


on  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas,  hares  and  dogs. 
Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  Write  your  wants. 

H.  H-  FREED  TELFORD,  PA. 


I  AY-OLD  Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 

hiiaui  lu.P  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 
UULnUN(iS  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 

WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


PHfr  DUCKLINGS 


EGGS  AND  DRAKES 
Price  List  Free 
Roy  Pardee,  Islip,  N.Y. 


TURKEYS 


ROOK  ftRRFIK  for  hatching  eggs  from  Large 
DUUJV  UIVDCiIvo  Northern  Raised  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys.  $6.00  a  dozen;  $45.00  a  hundred. 
Warrant  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 

Champion  “Goldbank” 
!son  Square  Garden.  Part- 

MtflsTdsfbni'iMxr.Drxoer.Tau 


on  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS,  3  years 
w  old,  in  pink  of  condition,  to  freshen  before  May  1st 
Some  have  calves  by  their  side  now.  The  best  lot  of 
Heifers  to  be  found  in  Cortland  County. 

Fred.  J.  Saunders,  23  Eve  green  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross,  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  $5  each ;  7  to  8  weeks 
old,  $5.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6  each.  Pure  bred 
Yorkshire  6  to  8  weeks  boars  or  sows,  S7  each;  Chester 
White  sows  or  boars  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $7  each,  and  pure 
bred  Berkshire  boars  or  sows  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $7  each. 
Boars  are  no  relation  to  the  sows.  Will  ship  from 
1  to  50  C.  O.  D.  to  you  on  approval. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


RFHISTFRFn  0  I  f  AND  Chester  white  pigs. 

IVLUlO  1  LIYEilS  VI.  1.  L.  E.  P.  ROGERS,  WAYVILLE,  N.  T. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

S5SAfiS2Bl2n  breeding.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 
HARPVMDING  Box  10  MJNDH,  N.  T. 
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HUBERsRELIABLeCHICKs 

IOOOOOO  1924 


OUR 

15th. 

YEAR 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we  will  prove  to  you 
IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONE ”  WE  WOULD  BE  HATCHING  THEM. 

FLOCKS  PURE  BRED.  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that,  have  pleased  thousands 
of  customers.  We  hatch  13  Varieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St„  F0ST0R1A,  OHIO 

LARGE,  HUSKY  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.50 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.50 

3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

1000 

$120.00 

130.00 

150.00 


Pure  bred,  high  quality  chicks  from  certified,  tested  flocks  on  free  range. 

Varieties  Prices  on: 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  . 

Anconas . 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . 

Assorted  Chicks . 

Extra  Select  Stock,  $2.00  per  100  higher.  Well  hatched  in  modern  machines.  Each  order  care¬ 
fully  packed  under  our  personal  attention.  Postpaid.  100%  live  delivery.  Bank  reference. 
1924  catalog  ready.  ' 

Winstrom  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, _ Box  A-7,  _ Zeeland,  Mich. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE 
ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 


From  Pure  Bred,  Healthy,  Heavy  Laying  Flocks. 

Varieties  Prices  on 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  &  S.  C.  Anconas . 

R.  C.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes  &  S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas . 

Mixed  Chicks . . . 

S.  C.  Buff  Minorcas,  $22  per  100.  Reference:  First  National  Bank.  Order  right  from 
this  Ad  with  full  remittance.  FreeCatalog.  Our8thYear.  Only  17  hours  from  New  York. 


100 

500 

1.000 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120.00 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

10.00 

52.50 

100.00 

NYE  BROTHERS  HATCHERY, 


BOX  1Q1, 


KANSAS,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


$10  PER  100  AND  UP.  POSTPAID. 
GUARANTEE  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

Best  Quality  Baby  Chicks  from  Select,  Pure  Bred  Stock  mated  for  heavy  egg  production. 

Varieties  Prices  on  50 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns .  $7.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds .  8.00 

Anconas  &  Black  Minorcas .  7.50 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons .  8.50 

Mixed  Chicks,  Odds  and  Ends .  6.00 

Bank  Reference.  Order  right  from  this  Ad.  with  full  remittance  in  perfect  safety. 

Booklet  Free.  Also  Eggs  for  hatching. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  BOX  102,  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1,000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.00 

140.00 

7.50 

14.00 

41.00 

67.00 

130.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

150.00 

6.00 

11.00 

32.00 

52.00 

100.00 

Save  time! 


%'iLPABy  CHICKS 

'  Grow 


L&yPay 


UTILITY,  EXHIBITION 
and  PEDIGREE  Matings 

20  popular  breeds,  high 

power  layers,  20  rare  breeds. -  — 

4  breeds  ducklings.  Nabob  Quallty»none  bet¬ 
ter  at  any  price.  97  per  cent  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed;  Postage  Paid.  Free  Feed  with  each 
order.  Catalogue  free,  stamps  appreciated. 
Nabob  Hatcheries,. Ave.  19 ,  Gamble r. Ohio 
Ohio  Chicks  are  Better 
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Baby  Chicks 

Hatched  from  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

Wh.andBr.Leg.12c;  Bar.  Rocks  and 
Blk.  Min.  14c:  Anconas  13c:  Wh. 
Rocks  and  Reds  15c:  Wh.  Wyn.  and 
Buff  Orps.  16c.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery 

_ Esl.  1906 _ Tiffin,  Ohio. 

CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows. 

All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 

NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  332-C,  MT.  VERNON,  OHIO 

ninv  PUirif  Q  that  live,  thrive,  grow,  mature 
DaD  I  LIllLIViJ  and  produce  results.  This  is  the 
verdict  from  hundreds  of  customers  who  swear  by 
Roselawn  Quality  Chicks.  Send  for  prices  today. 

Rosclawn  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Dept.  B.,  Ottsville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  W  hite  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  V  hite  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Livedelivery  guaranteed 
Parcels  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100 
Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


BATTLEFIELD  CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

We  offer  superior  chicks  from  ail  popular 
breeds.  Bred  on  free  range  and  pr<  duced 
asaresult  of  15  years  careful  breedingand 
showing.  Have  won  ribbons  at  Madison 

Square  Garden,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Phila- 
aelpbia  and  other  leading  shows.  We  have  real 
quality  and  our  mices  are  reasonable.  Write  for 
catalog  and  folder,  100  per  cent  live  delivery. 
Our  chicks  will  please  you  and  make  money  for 
you.  Write  today. 

Member  Inti.  Baby  Chick  Ass'n. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

14  Fairview  Road  Gettysburg;,  Pa. 


U/OODWARD  Quality  First 
**  FARMS  Baby  Chicks 

Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeders  chosen  for  color, 
laying  qualities,  size  and  thrift.  We  know  you  will  like 
our  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes.  Send  for 
circular  and  prices. 


WOODWARD  FARMS 


Box  384, 


LAMBERTVILLE,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE — Chicks,  $14  per  100  up.  Eggs, 
$6.00  per  100  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition.  31st  year. 
Buv  from  a  specialist,  it  pays.  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 
BOWDEN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Mansfield.  O. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CO  OPERATIVE  POULTRY 
CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  POULTRY 

A  co-operative  organization  of  247 
poultry  keepers  of  New  York  State 

The  members  of  this  Association  besides  supplying  their  own  wants 

will  sell  over 

300,000  BABY  CHICKS 

of  three  grades  during  this  season. 

Free  catalogue  with  leading  article  by  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  of  Cornell 
University  tells  all  about  the  Association,  and  will  bi  accompanied  by  a 
sales  sheetgiving  themembers  thathavechicksforsale.  Writeforyour  copy 

M.  C.  PORTER,  Sec.,  Box  79,  RODMAN,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Certified.  Trapnested  and  pedigreed.  I  have  a  pen 
Of  5  pullets  in  North  American  Laying  Contest,  laid  101 
eggs  in  November,  97  in  December.  Highest  of  all 
Leghorns  in  November  and 'December  when  eggs  are 
the  highest.  Booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks. 

E.  DELAMARTER 

1317  Pratt  Street  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Every  bird  in  our  flock  inspected  by  experts  from 
N.  Y.  State  College  and  chicks  shipped  under  the 
seal  of  the  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Assn.  Yotr  Know  What  You  Are  Getting.  Care¬ 
ful  breeding  plus  inspection  insures  results.  Get 
circular  giving  full  description,  also  price  list. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON  Box  103  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  Pure  Barron  English  Strain,  out  of  im¬ 
ported  birds  with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby  chicks 
for  March,  April,  May  and  June  delivery.  Capacity 
12,000  chicks  a  week.  My  book  ‘  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,”  $1,  or  given  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS 

Box  41  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  CHICKS  WHITERLEGH0RNS 

Foundation  stock  from  Tom  Barron  of  England,  and  we 
have  used  males  from  winners  of  American  egg-laying 
contests  of  G7-T8  and  ’18-T9.  Our  birds  won  at  the 
first  two  Annual  Production  Shows  at  N.  Y.  Agricultural 
College,  Ithaca,  1922  and  1923.  Write  for  mating  list 
and  prices. 

R1VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


Brooding  and  Feeding  Chicks 

(Continued  from  page  305) 

plenty  of  light  and  ventilation  without 
direct  drafts.  Its  shape  should  be  so  that 
brooder  can  be  placed  in  it  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  lower  temperature  in  part  of  room. 
The  brooder  must  be  able  to  keep  an  even 
temperature  and  be  easily  taken  care  of. 
It  should  be  started  at  least  24  hours 
before  chicks  are  placed  in  it.  The  floor 
we  cover  with  %  of  an  inch  of  clean  white 
sand  and  Yl  inch  clover  or  straw  cut  in 
short  lengths.  We  keep  temperature  at 
98  to  100  degrees  the  first  week  and  gradu¬ 
ally  reduce  this  after  then  until  chicks 
can  do  without  heat  entirely.  This  will 
depend  much  on  the  weather  and  the 
season  of  the  year. 

In  placing  chicks  in  brooder  we  are 
careful  not  to  put  too  many  in  one  flock  as 
crowding  is  as  bad  as  chilling  or  overheat¬ 
ing.  We  always  pick  out  the  weak  chicks 
and  cripples  as  they  are  the  first  to  con¬ 
tract  and  spread  disease.  When  chicks 
are  put  in  brooder  we  give  each  a  drink  of 
fresh  water  that  lias  had  the  chill  taken 
off  but  they  receive  no  feed  of  any  kind 
until  they  are  60  hours  old.  We  keep  all 
pans  and  fountains  clean  and  no  feed  is 
allowed  to  stand  over  from  one  feeding 
until  the  next.  The  following  method  we 
use  in  feeding  our  chicks : 

First  day-*- No  feed;  yolk  in  body  sup¬ 
plies  food.  I 

First  week — Boiled  eggs,  bread  crumbs 
and  oatmeal  fed  as  mash,  all  they  will 
clean  up  in  20  minutes  five  times  daily. 
Give  sour  milk  in  the  forenoon  and  water 
afternoon.  Provide  grit  or  sand,  fine 
shells  and  charcoal. 

One  to  five  weeks — Mash  in  hoppers 
made  of  one  part  each  of  bran,  shorts, 
oatmeal  and  cornmeal,  or,  good  Butter¬ 
milk  Chick  Starter.  Give  commercial 
chick  cracked  grains  in  litter.  Provide 
sour  milk,  water  grit  and  charcoal .  Green 
feed  such  as  sprouted  oats  or  ground 
vegetables  should  be  given  after  first 
week  and  34  part  meat  scraps  if  no  milk 
is  used. 

Five  weeks  to  maturity — Mash  of  one 
part  each,  ground  oats,  bran,  shorts,  corn- 
meal,  Yi  part  beef  scraps  and  Y  part  bone 
meal.  Give  twice  daily  equal  parts 
cracked  corn  and  wheat.  Provide  water 
and  grit.  2  pounds  of  charcoal  can  be 
added  to  each  100  pounds  of  the  above 
mash. 

Chicks  should  be  given  free  range  as 
soon  as  possible  in  which  shade  is  either 
natural  or  provided  by  covered  poles.  We 
keep  the  following  points  in  mind  during 
brooding  period. 

If  we  have  trouble  with  chicks  bunching 
away  from  brooder  when  first  placed  in  it 
we  place  a  fine  chicken  wire  around 
brooder  until  chicks  know  where  to  find 
the  heat. 

Any  chicks  showing  signs  of  sickness 
are  taken  out  and  kept  by  themselves. 

If  toe-picking  starts  we  darken  the 
room  by  frosting  the  windows  with  white 
wash  or  painting  them  with  blueing. 

Milk  is  furnished  as  long  as  possible, 
but  should  always  be  fed  in  the  same  form, 
sour  milk  is  more  beneficial  to  baby 
chicks.  Where  this  is  not  available,  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  is  the  very  next  best. 

Above  everything  else  we  look  out  for 
quick  variations  in  brooder  temperature. 


»» 


That  $600  Was  Never  Borrowed 

(Continued  from  page  291 ) 

They  told  him  of  a  man  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  county  who  had  invested  his  entire 
capital,  $6000,  in  stock,  and  the  young 
farmer  had  been  over  to  see  the  man, 
who  verified  the  statement  and,  honestly 
believing  he  had  made  a  wise  investment. 


..  -iMOSSS  CHICKS 


.BEST  HI  THE  WOKto  CURE  BRED. 


ORDER  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

Per  25  50  loo 

LEGHORNS,  WHITE,  BLACK..  .  $4.75  $9.00  $17 m 
LEGHORNS,  BROWN,  BUFF; 

BARRED  ROCKS . . .  5.00  10.00  19  Oo 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS .  5.50  10.50  20  00 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  6.50  12.50  24  00 

ROCKS,  WHITE,  BUFF;  AN¬ 
CONAS .  6.50  12.50  24  00 

BLACK  MINORCAS,  BUFF 

ORPINGTONS . .  6.50  12.50  2400 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS .  7.50  14.50  28  00 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS .  10.00  19.00  35  Oft 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  12.00  23.00  45.0ft 

Mixed  Chicks .  4.25  S.00  15.0C 

Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed 
Buy  500  or  1,000  of  one  variety  at  special  price.  Catalog 
on  request.  Immediate  delivery. 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  Box  A-l,  Morris  Plains, N.J. 

SCHWEGLER’S 

THOR-O-BRED 

BABY  CHICKS 

.. “LIVE  AND  LAY” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
\  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
//  *>  ,  \  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
C/Cm  «  I  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up. 

W,  .'fjiif  97%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  non 
.  ’aim/  for  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 

Write  for  free  baby  chic!,  book 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER 

204  Northampton  St.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

tsTScTjy  are  bred  and  developed  for 

.  highest  production.  We  hatch 

every  chick  we  ship  in  our 
own  plant.  ’Order  direct  with 
full  remittance.  We  allow 
5%  discount  when  orders  are  placed  21  days 
or  more  before  chicks  are  wanted. 

Prices  on  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns .  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  Rocks . .  •  •  •  15.00  72.50  140.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  16.00  77.50  150.00 

White  Wyandottes .  18.00  87.50  170.00 

Also  offer  six  other  breeds.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  for  1924  Sales 
Circular  and  complete  prices.  They  are  Iree. 
AMERICAN  CHICKERIES  Box  214,  Grampian,  Penn. 

BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Over  a  million  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  since  1917  without,  a  dis¬ 
satisfied  customer.  Our  breeding 
flocks  are  carefully  culled  and  kept 
on  free  range,  insuring  big,  husky, 
vigorous  thicks  that  are  easy  to 
raise.  "OHIO  CHICKS  ARE 
BETTER.’’  Interest  ing  ca  talog  free. 

Wayne  Poultry  Farms  Wooster,  Ohio 

BABY  CHICKS 


Price  List  Prepaid  to  You 


Purebred  Stock 


Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $12.00 

Buff  &  Black  Leghorns .  12.00 

Anconas . 14.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . 14.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C .  Reds .  14.00 

Barred  Rocks .  14.00 

Buff  &  White  Rocks . 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes . 

Buff  Orpingtons .  16.00 

Black  Langshans .  18.00 

Light  Brahmusand  White  Minorcas  2(^0” 

All  absolutely  first  class  pure  bred  stock. 

ments  made.  Mail  orders  to 

JAMES  KREJCI,  2165  E.  86th  St.,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


100 

50 

26 

$12.00 

$6.50 

$3.50 

12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 
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8.50 

4.50 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

18.00 

9.50 

5.00 

i  2(^00 

10.50 

5.50 

stock. 

Prompt  ship- 

Production  -  Bred  Chicks  -  Eggs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  of  our  (A.  A.  Matings)  and 
(Cornell  Certified  Matings)  are  the  combination  of 
the  best  blood  lines  in  the  U.  S.  Buy  quality  from 
breeders  of  free-range  stock.  Eight  weeks  old 
pullets  and  cockerels  lor  May  1st  delivery.  Order 
now  and  avoid  rush.  Catalog  on  request.  Mem¬ 
ber  of  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Association. 

W.  W.  Hawley,  J  r.,  Batavia ,  N.  Y.  Box  22 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Try  our  vigorous,  lively  chicks  from  Bred- 
to-lay  and  exhibition  hens.  They  will 
make  you  money  for  they  have  the  quality 
and  the  egg  laying  habit  bred  in  them.  A 
trial  will  convince  you.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Leghorns.  Big  illustrated  catalog 
free.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices 
right.  Prepaid.  Reference,  Commercial 
Bank. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A, 


Supreme  Quality  Chicks 

Chicks  from  pure  bred,  carefully  selected  stock. 
We  sell  about  50,000  chicks  each  year  to  c® 
tomers  in  our  county,  which  shows  that  peot 
who  know  what  we  have  buy  from  us.  All  pw 
lar  breeds.  Careful  supervision  of  every  Dim- 
Special  attention  given  to  developing :  egg :pu 
duction.  100%  livedelivery  guaranteed.  " rl  c 

THE  PRAIRIE  DEPOT  HATCHERY  CO- 
Box  237B, _ Prairie  Depot,  P”. 

ruiY  Barred  Rocks  15c;  Reds  16c;  WTiim  L^homs  K, 

LtllA  mixed  He.  Reduced  on  500  lots.  100%  gjiara 
Order  from  advertisement.  Circular.  TWIN  HATCH  ERV.  McAlistervi  ■ 
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Bred  for  egg 
production 

To  prove  how  good  Lively  Chicks 
are,  pens  of  our  breeders  were 
entered  and  won  high  place  in 
the  1923  International  Laying 
Contests. 

“Bred  for  egg  production ”  is  the 
story  of  Kerr  Chicks  in  four 
words.  Our  culled  laying  flocks 
of  pure-bred,  farm-raised  hens 
are  headed  by  cockerels  whose 
dams  made  high  trap-nest 
records. 

For  exceptionally  heavy  layers 
try  out  Hollywood  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Norfolk  Spec.  Farms 
Barred  and  Fishel  White  Rocks, 
Martin  White  Wyandottes  and 
*  Sked  Bros.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
the  outstanding  laying  strains 
of  these  respective  breeds. 

100  per  cent  safe  delivery  by 
mail,  alive  and  vigorous,  is 
fully  guaranteed. 

Send  to-day  for  your  Kerr  Chick 
Book.  It  includes  our  records 
in  the  1923  International  Lay¬ 
ing  Contests. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Box  No.  10  Box  No.  10 

Frencfitown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Box  No.  10  Box  No.  10 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 

Chicks  are  produced  under  my  personal  supervision  in  a 
good  Modern  Hatchery.  Hatched  from  select,  pure  bred, 
heavy-laying  hens,  well  kept  to  insure  vigorous  chicks. 

White.  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns, 
50—87;  100—813;  500—862.50. 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds, 
Anconas,  50- — 88;  100—815; 
500—872.50.  White  &  Buff 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Black  Minorcas,  50 — 88.50;  100 
— S16;  500— S77.50.  White  <fc 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Silver  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  50— S9;  100—818;  500 
— 887.50.  Mixed,  all  varieties, 
812  per  lOOstraight.  100%  live 
___________  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

Order  from  this  Ad.  Bank  ref¬ 
erences.  There  is  no  risk.  Get  them  when  you  want  them. 
Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

H.  B.  TIPPIN,  Box  F,  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


Are  Money  Mafcgrs. 


LONG'S  GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

We  have  built  a  new  hatchery  up-to- 
date  in  every  respect  and  increased  our 
incubator  space.  Our  breeding  stock 
has  free  range  and  is  carefully  selected. 

Every  chick  lively  and  healthy.  Order 
from  this  ad  with  full  remittance  and 
get  chicks  when  you  want  them. 

Per  25 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  83.25 

B.  Rocks,  R.  I,  Reds .  3.75 

Anconas,  W.  Wyandottes . . .  4.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.75 

k^PAid-  100%  live  delivery.  Ref.  * _ ........ 

Richfield,  Pa.  (On  the  main  line  of  the  Penna.  R.  R.) . 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


100 

813.00 

15.00 

16.00 

11.00 

Richfield 


500 

862.50 

72.50 

77.50 

52.50 
Bank, 


OSSEGE  HIGH  BRED 
QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  furnish  Pure  Bred  Chicks  of  the 
finest  quality,  from  high  egg-produc¬ 
ing  stock.  Flocks  built  directly  from 
laying  contest  winners.  We  have 
seventeen  breeds.  Write  for  our  free 
illustrated  catalogue  and  Drice  list. 
J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery 
Department  57 
Ottawa,  Ohio 


I  baby  chicks 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  of  incubation 

I  , -  "■  from  high-class  bred- 

to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Mmorcas,  i8c  each:  White, 
orown.  Buff  Leghorns,  15c  each  Broiler  chicks 
120  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
Parce.  post. 

nunda  poultry  farm,  nunda,  n.  y. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

tEGHnRNe^iI£u,ar  be.fo!e,  order  chicks — tells  why  the  BLACK 

Write  a  *aYer  and  moat  profitable  breed  on  earth, 

me  today.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A.  Pittatown,  N.  J. 


urged  his  new  acquaintance  to  follow 
suit. 

That  $600  was  never  borrowed.  The 
bank  officer  told  his  depositor  something 
about  the  company.  He  not  only  saved 
that  young  man  his  money  but  through 
him  saved  several  others. 

“But  the  trouble  is,”  commented  the 
banker  in  telling  of  it,  “they  don’t 
usually  come  to  us  for  information  till 
after  they’ve  spent  their  money  and  start 
worrying  about  its  safety. 

“These  salesmen  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  turn  the  ‘prospects’ 
against  the  banks.  They  say  that  a  bank 
will  oppose  such  investment  in  principle 
because  it  lowers  the  deposit.  They  scoff 
at  the  ‘safe  and  sane’  rate  of  bank  inter¬ 
est  and  suggest  cleverly  that  bank  officials 
are  paying  ‘niggardly’  interest  on  the 
one  hand  and  using  the  depositors’  money 
to  make  large  profits  for  themselves  on 
the  other.  The  more  distrust  of  conserv¬ 
ative  and  legal  methods  of  saving  money 
they  can  engender  in  the  minds  of  their 
victims,  the  better  the  chance  of  getting 
their  life  savings.  Consequently,  the 
advice  of  the  local  banker,  the  farmer’s 
best  friend  in  investment  matters,  is 
rarely  sought  until  after  the  money  is 
gone.” 

Warnings  to  Investors 

Among  the  “eleven  warnings  for  in¬ 
vestors”  listed  by  Secretary  Mellon,  the 
following  have  especial  interest  to  pro¬ 
spective  stockholders  in  such  concerns 
as  the  Farmer's  Standard  Carbide  Com¬ 
pany. 

“  ‘New  manufacturing  methods’ 
should  always  be  personally  checked  and 
investigated.  If  you  lack  experience  in 
making  this  examination,  get  an  expert’s 
views. 

“  ‘Invest  quick,  or  it  may  be  too  late,’ 
is  the  favorite  urge  of  the  wildcat  stock 
salesman.  That  should  make  you  sus¬ 
picious.  The  swindler  fears  investigation. 
His  fakes  sell  best  when  he  rushes  you 
off  your  feet.  Many  have  lost  because 
they  did  not  ‘sleep  over  it.’ 

”Look  with  suspicion  on  offers  with 
special  inducements  in  cash  discounts 
or  stock  bonuses.  Such  an  offer  may  be 
a  trap,  and  many  have  been  lured  to 
misfortune  by  it.” 

500,000  Keystone  Vitality  Chicks 

LEADERS  SINCE  1910 

30,000  Chicks  weekly.  Bred  Right,  Hatched  Right.  Shipped 
Right.  Ask  our  customers. 

Each  Per  1000 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns ....  14c  8130.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. ..  .  14c  $130.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. .  16c  8150.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  18c  8170.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  ....  16c  $150.00 

Heavy  Breeds  Mixed .  13c  $120.00 

Light  Breeds  Mixed .  He  8100.00 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post. 
Our  chicks  are  hatched  by  men  with  experience  in  high 
grade  Hot  Water  machines,  where  the  temperature  and 
moisture  are  all  automatically  maintained.  The  best  are 
always  the  cheapest.  Our  catalogue,  free  for  the  asking — 
explains .  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
Box  82  (The  old  reliable  plant.)  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.C.W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds.  15,000 
weekly  from  the  very  best  free  range  breeding  stock. 
Fifteen  years  hatching  experience.  The  finest  chicks 
you  ever  saw  at , moderate  prices.  Send  for  booklet 
and  price  list. 

BR00KSIBE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Box  A,  SERGEANTSV1LLE,  N.  J- 


Bred-To-Lay  CHICKS 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  Fishel’s  White  Rocks,  Cook’s 
Buff  Orpingtons,  BROILER  Chicks.  Write  for  circular. 

VALLEY  HATCHERY  MAUGANSVILLE,  MD. 

TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
HORNS  exclusively,  extra  fine.  Healthy  April 
chicks  $20  per  100,  May  $18,  June  #15.  25% 

books  your  order.  Safe  delivery.  Prepaid  parcel  post 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Males  for  breeders  $5 
each.  FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


“WHY  NOT- 


Buy  your  Chicks  from  Egg-bred  stock  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  ANCONAS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  Chicks  that 
are  hatched  right  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

Free  Catalogue. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


They  Come  Prepared 

f-f-v  ¥  p  \r  pnrl  For  they  are  all  from  Hillpot  Record  Layers.  What- 

CtllU  A  ever  the  breed,  its  representatives  in  our 

splendid  breeding  flocks  have  had  first  to  prove  their  possession  of  that  __  Cm 
essential  ability  to  lay.  Your  profits  are  based  solely  on  that.  v- 

FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

25  60  100  500  1000 

Black  Leghorns .  S4.S0  $8.50  $16.00  $77.60  $160.00 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns .  5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50  170.00 

Black  Minorcas  or  Anconas .  6.75  12.75  25.00  122.50  . 

Remit  by  Check,  Money-Order  or  Registered  Letter.  We  cannot  ship  C.O.D. 

Send  today  for  your  copy  of  our  beautifully-illustrated  catalog,  “Quality  M  “ 

Chicks.’’  Shows  how  we  ship  chicks  anywhere  within  1200  miles  and  guarantee 
safe  arrival  of  full  count. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Cblcb  Association  life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


CTf  TDHV  U  A  13  V  PUiri^C  $10  per  too  and  up 
O  1  UKU  Y  DAd  I  l^nlLlvo  order  from  this  ad 

Our  flocks  are  pure  bred  and  have  full  run  on  free  range  which  means  Cd 
healthy,  sturdy  breeding  stock.  Breeding  and  culling  work  is  in  charge 
of  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  Poultry  Department  who  has  had 
much  practical  experience.  Our  Chicks  are  bred  right.  Order  from  this  Ad. 

Varieties  Prices  on 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns;  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns:  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Anconas . . 

S.  C.  &  R:  C.  R.  I.  Reds;  Barred  &  Buff  Ply.  Rocks . 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

All-Heavy  Mixed  Chicks . 

Light  Mixed  Chicks . 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.50 

$6.75 

813.00 

$62.50 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

70.00 

4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

75.00 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

Send  full  remittance  or  write  for  free  catalog.  Reference:  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  Order  today  and  get 
Chicks  when  you  want  them.  You  take  no  chances.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Chicks  shipped  postpaid. 

STURDY  BABY  CHICK  CO.,  Clifton  &  Auburn,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

This  season  get  our  big,  fluffy, 
healthy  "GOOD  LUCK” 
Chicks  and  REAP  PROFITS 


VAtCfc 


1,000,000 


GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS 

$10  PER  100  AND  UP 


300  600 

$38.00  $62.00 
44.00  72.00 

47.00  77.00 


20.00  58.00  95.00 


VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  50  100 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  $7.00  $13.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Anconas. .  8.00  15.00 
White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons  ....  8.50  16.00 
Silver  and  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas,  Buff 

Minorcas,  Speckled  Sussex .  1 1 .00 

Mixed,  all  varieties,  $10  per  100  straight. 

Postpaid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bant  references.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

Get  them  when  you  want  them.  You  take  no  chance  on  “GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS.” 
Catalog  free.  Member  lntern'l  Baby  Chid  Assn.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 
NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES _ BOX  82 _ NAPOLEON, ^OHIO 

BABY  DUCKS  AND  BABY  CHICKS 

Order  today  from  this  ad.  Ref.  Farmers  and  Citizens  Bank,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Varieties  Prices  postpaid  on  50  100  300  500  1000 

LEGHORNS,  White,  Brown  and  Buff .  87.00  813.00  $38.00  S62..00  $120.00 

ROCKS.  Barred  &  White,  ANCONAS,  BLACK 

MINORCAS,  R.  I.  REDS,  single  &  Rose  comb ...  .  8.00  15.00  43.00  72.00  140  00 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  .  8.50  16.00  47.00  75.00  145.00 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  20c  each  straight .  No  order  less  than  25. 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  30c  each  straight .  No  order  less  than  15. 

MIXED  CHICKS,  all  varieties .  810.00  per  hundred  straight. 

Pure-bred,  culled  flocks  on  free  range.  25%  down  books  order.  Circular  free.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  LEMERT  HATCHERY  Box  700  LEMERT,  OHIO 

4  0  0,000  CHICKS 

BIG,  STRONG,  FLUFFY  CHICKS  hatched  from  well  bred  and  well  kept,  heavy  laying 
hens,  insuring  good  growth  and  PROFITS.  *  y  s 

m.„Va2eties  ,  „  Prices  on  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns .  $7.00  $13  $62.50  $120 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas .  8.00  15  72  50  140 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  8.50  16  77  50 

Silver  Wyandottes .  9.50  18  87".50  i70 

Mixed,  812  per  100  straight. 

Postpaid.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Best  Bank 
Reference.  You  take  no  chance.  Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Assn 
MODERN  HATCHERY. _ Box  63,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 


ADA  CHICKS 


MORE  THAN  WORTH  THE  MONEY 

PURE  BRED  AND  CAREFULLY  SELECTED 

Pure  bred  chicks.  Free  range  stock,  Hogan  tested,  culled  and  carefully  mated, 
poultry  business  over  20  years.  Our  heavy  home  trade  is  proof  of  our  reliability, 
from  this  ad  and  get  good  chicks  when  you  want  them. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  (PREPAID)  ON  25 

LEGHORNS  (White.  Brown,  Black,  Buff) . $3.75 

ROCKS  (Barred,  White,  Buff)  ANCONAS, 

REDS  (S.&R.C.) .  4.25 

WYANDOTTES  (Wh.&Sil.)  BLK.  MINORCAS  4.50 
ALL  BREEDS  (Mixed  in  each  box) ...  .  3.25 

Also  can  furnish  limited  number  Tancred  White  Leghorns,  also  Tripplehorn  Sti 
First  National  Bank,  Ada.  Ohio.  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  D  (18  hours  from 


In  the 
Order 


50 

100 

300 

500 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

8.00 

15.00 

43.00 

72.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

75.00 

6.00 

11.00 

32.00 

53.00 

n  Buff 

Orpingtons.  Reference: 

BABY  CHICKS 

Prepaid  prices  on 

White,  Brown.  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns . 

Br.,  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds, 

Blk.  Minorcas,  Wh.  Wyandottes . 

Sil.  Lac.  Wyandottes,  Buff  and  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Blk. 


si  1  AND  UR 

1 00%  Delivery  Guaranteed 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

83.00 

Mixed,  all  varieties,  $11.00  per  100 

We  hatch  40  Breeds  from  Heavy  Laying,  Culled  Flocks.  Bank  Reference, 
this  ad.  Circular  Free.  We  have  been  18  years  in  the  business. 


THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM, 


Box  16, 


Order  direct  from 

KENTON,  OHIO 


Husky 
livable 
chaps, 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circulars.  “All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 
GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


MARCY  FARMS 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

The  ideal  combination  breed— for 
Show,  Eggs,  Meat.  Marcy  barms 
birds  won  best  display  1921,  22, 
’23,  ’24  Mad.  Sq .  Garden— made 
highest  records  in  official  laying 
contests.  Largest,  choicest  table 
poultry. 

Order  your  batching  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  early.  Send  for  free  circular. 
Illustrated  catalogue,  5e  stamp. 

MARCY  farms 

Box  34.  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


'CLASS  A  CHICKS  only.  Strong,  healthy. 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Brown 
Leghorns.  12c.  Shepherds  Anconas,  13c.  As¬ 
sorted,  10c.  No  money  down  with  order.  Post¬ 
paid.  100%  live  delivery.  Catalog  free. 

Bos  Hatchery,  R.  2A,  Zeeland.  Michigan 


BABY  CHICKS 

THAT  LIVE  AND  GROW 


11c  and  up.  Shipped  postpaid  from  Ohio’s 
most  Southern  Hatchery.  Barred,  White  and 
Buff  Rocks;  R.  C.  andS.  C.  Reds:  White  Wy- 
—  andottes;  Anconas;  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  From  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  free  range  stock, 
select  and  bred  by  specialist  brooders.  Circular  Free. 

The  Ohio  Hatchery,  Dept.  N,  Decatur,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

Davis  famous  strain  of  heavy  producing  White  Leghorns. 
During  the  past  16  years  I  have  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
production.  My  chicks  are  hatched  by  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  incubators,  and  quickly  develop  into  prolific 
layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stock  bred  to  250  tt> 
315  egg  strain.  Quality  chicks  every  time  with  us. 
Write  for  prices. 

ARCHER  W.  DAVIS  -  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 


Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks  and  Leghorns 
Mammoth  Pekin) 

Indian  Runner  J 


DUCKLINGS 


ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R  33,  PhoenlxTllIe,  Pa. 


A  strip  of  rubber  cut  from  a  “ U .  S.” 
Boot  stretches  more  than  5  times  its 
length  without  breaking— and  snaps 
back  into  shape  like  an  elastic  band . 
This  live,  elastic  rubber  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  unusual  flexibility 
and  long  wear  of  “U.  S.”  Boots . 


Ply  on  ply  of  fabric  and  rubber  are 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  “U.  S.” 
Boot.  Here  at  the  instep  where 
heavy  strains  come  are  8 
separate  layers. 


Where  they  bend  and  strain 

a  thousand  times  a  day  ♦ 


Strength  alone  can’t  insure  hoot  wear 


Kneeling  down — standing  up  again — tramping 
through  slush  and  mire— you  are  putting  your 
boots  through  a  whole  series  of  tests  every  day. 

They  may  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  hard 
knocks,  but  are  they  able  to  stand  up  under  the 
strain  of  continual  bending? 

The  new  “U.  S.”  Boot  gives  longer  wear  be¬ 
cause  it  has  not  only  rugged  strength,  but  also 
the  flexibility  to  withstand  every  kind  of  strain. 

Strength ,  because  of  its  reinforcements  at 
every  vital  point.  From  seven  to  eleven  separate 
layers  of  fabric  and  rubber  are  built  into  the 
“U.  S.  ”  Boot  at  the  four  places  where  the  strains 
are  heaviest — ankle,  back  of  the  heel,  instep,  and 
sole.  Real  protection  where  it’s  most  needed. 

Flexibility,  because  of  the  rubber  that’s  used 


— rubber  as  live  as  an  elastic  band.  Cut  a  strip 
of  rubber  from  a  “U.  S.”  Boot  and  you’d  find  it 
would  stretch  more  than  five  times-  its  length 
without  breaking !  It’s  this  rubber  that  enables 
the  “U.  S.”  Boot  to  bend  a  thousand  times  each 
day  without  cracking  or  weakening. 

That’s  why  “U.  S.”  Boots  last  longer.  And  why  so 
many  farmers  all  over  the  country  are  wearing  them  today . 

Other  “U.  S.”  Rubber  Footwear 

You’ll  find  every  type  of  rubber  footwear  in  the  big 
“U.  S.”  line.  There’s  the  “U.  S.”  Walrus,  the  famous 
all-rubber  overshoe— the  “U.  S.”  lace  Bootee,  a  rubber 
workshoe  for  spring  and  fall — “U.  S.”  Arctics  and  Rub¬ 
bers — all  styles  and  sizes  for  the  whole  family.  Look  for 
the  “U.  S.”  trade  mark  whenever  you  buy— the  honor 
mark  of  the  largest  rubber  organization  in  the  world. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 
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“E”  for  Texas  too! 


All-Day  Conflagration 
shows  Fire -Chief  new  points 
about  Ford  Lubrication 


A  TEXAS  town*  has  two 
Ford  fire  trucks.  A  fire 
started  in  the  morning.  It  raged 
all  day.  The  Post  Office  and 
several  business  buildings  were 
destroyed. 

Truck  Number  One,  lubri¬ 
cated  by  a  well-known  oil,  went 
to  work — pumping,  hard,  con¬ 
tinuous  work — at  6:30  A.  M. 

By  9  o’clock  the  engine  was 
seriously  overheated.  The  water 
was  boiling.  In  the  two  and  one 
half  hours  a  gallon  and  a  half  of 
oil  was  consumed. 

The  crank-case  was  drained 
and  a  different  oil  poured  in. 
Within  30  minutes  the  engine 
again  badly  overheated  and  the 
water  boiled. 

In  desperation,  a  third  brand 
of  oil  was  tried.  This,  too, 
lasted  only  30  minutes.  When 
the  drain  plug  was  removed  the 
oil  ran  out  and  “  foamed  up  like 
a  batch  of  hot  molasses.” 

"E”  Thrives  on  Hard  Jobs 
The  Fire  Chief  was  then  urged 
to  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E.” 

A  gallon  of  “E”  went  into  the 
Ford  engine  at  11  o’clock.  The 
engine  ran  continuously  until 
7  that  night — on  the  same  oil 
plus  about  a  quart  more.  No 
overheating.  No  boiling.  “  The 
boys  could  tend  to  the  hose 
instead  of  the  engine.” 

•  Name  of  the  town  on  request. 

Tractor  Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  lubricant  for 
the  FORDSON  TRACTOR  is 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB”  in  summer 
and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A”  in  win¬ 
ter.  The  correct  oil  for  all  other 
tractors  is  specified  in  our  chart. 
Ask  for  it  at  your  dealer’s. 


Truck  Number  Two  went 
through  the  same  difficulty  and 
got  the  same  welcome  relief 
from  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E.” 

What  "E”  Offers  Your  Ford 
Some  of  the  marked  benefits  of 
using  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 
in  a  Ford  engine  are  these.  Less 
carbon;  better  bearing  lubrica¬ 
tion  ;  positive  and  immediate 
clutch  engagement  and  disen¬ 
gagement  ;  thorough  lubrication 
of  transmission  sleeves,  gears 
and  bearings;  thorough  lubri¬ 
cation  of  every  frictional 
surface. 

For  the  differential  of  your 
Ford  car  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as 
specified  by  the  Chart  of 
Recommendations. 

Fair  Retail  Price 

30c  A  Quart  from  Bulk 

When  the  dealer  sells  a  quart  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  from  bulk  for  less 
than  30c,  he  does  not  make  his  fair, 
reasonable  profit.  Lower  prices  often 
accompany  sub^itution  of  low-quality 
oil  for  genuine  Gargoyle  Mobiloil. 

Prices  are  slightly  higher  in  Canada, 
the  Southwest,  and  the  Far  West. 
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Address  our  nearest  branch: 

New  York  (Main  Office)  Minneapolis 
Boston  St-  Louis 

Chicago  Des  Moines 

Phikde'phia  gS  City.  Mo.  PottTand,  Me 

Pittsburgh  Milwaukee  Springfield,  Mass. 

iXnapolis  Buffalo  New  Haven 


Rochester 
Oklahoma  City 
Peoria 
Albany 


What  Is  Real  Cooperation? 

An  A.  A.  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  From  WEAF 


WE  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  cooperative 
marketing  as  a  subject  of  vital  interest  to  the 
leaders  of  business  and  professional  life,  as  well 
as  to  the  farmers,  because  the  United  States 
is  still  essentially  an  agricultural  country.  Un¬ 
less  agriculture  is  put  on  a  proper  basis  so  that 
the  farmers  can  have  a  real  and  substantial 
spending  power,  all  business  and  all  national 
life  are  bound  to  suffer. 

Take  the  southern  States  where  they  have  so 
much  cotton  and  tobacco.  In  the  years  from 
1910  to  1920,  the  average  family  income  of  the 
1,400,000  families  engaged  in  raising  cotton 
was  less  than  $390  a  year;  and  the  average  in¬ 
come  of  the  450,000  tobacco-raising  families 
less  than  $360  a  year.  Now  you  can  imagine 
how  much  food  or  clothing  you  can  buy  for 
that!  What  amount  you  could  pay  in  taxes 
for  roads  or  schools  or  salaries  for  school  teach¬ 
ers;  what  you  can  subscribe  for  newspapers  or 
magazines;  what  you  can  buy  in  enlightenment 

or  social  progress,  _ 

with  an  income  of  — - — 

less  than  $360  a  year. 

That  is  why  the 
southern  tier  of 
States  has  been  be¬ 
hind  the  northern 
tier  in  their  social 
and  educational  and 
cultural]  progress; 
because  they  are 
primarily  founded  on 
agriculture;  and  the 
farmers  have  no 
spending  power  with 
which  to  buy  even  a 
decent  standard  of 
living.  We  have 
come  to  learn  that  we 
all  have  to  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  the  things 

that  make  for  eco-  _ _ _ 

nomic  progress  in  ■ 

agriculture. 

Of  course  our  colleges  have  been  teaching 
farmers  how  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before;  but  they  have 
often  forgotten  to  teach  them  how  to  get  as 
much  for  the  two  as  they  used  to  get  for  the  one. 
They  have  spent  an  enormous  amount  of  time 
and  energy  in  teaching  production;  but  they 
have  not  generally  shown  the  farmers  how  to 
convert  that  production  into  enough  money 
with  which  to  buy  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

So  the  farmers  are  to-day  running  in  two 
channels.  Some  depend  on  politics,  high  tar¬ 
iffs  and  subsidies  and  all  kinds  of  governmental 
action  with  which  to  bring  a  false  type  of  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  farmers.  The  other  stream  is  run¬ 
ning  along  straight  economic  lines,  trying  to  see 
if  there  is  an  economic  solution  to  their  trou- 


By  AARON  SAPIRO 


.Aaron  Sapiro  on  Cooperative 
Marketing 

-yHE  article  on  this  page  is  the  first  of 
1  a  series  of  three  addresses  on  coopera¬ 
tive  marketing  broadcast  by  Mr.  Aaron 
Sapiro  from  WEAF  station  on  American 
Agriculturist  farm  radio  program.  Mr. 
Sapiro  has  a  national  and  even  world¬ 
wide  reputation  as  a  student  of  and 
expert  in  this  great  marketing  move¬ 
ment  of  farmers  which  has  swept  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  in 
the  last  few  years. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Sapiro  that  out  of 
the  many  schemes  that  are  proposed  for 
helping  farmers,  cooperation  built  on 
proper  principles  and  with  efficient 
leadership  gives  the  most  promise  for 
success.  Self-help  is  the  only  real  help, 
and  cooperation  is  the  only  practical 
way  for  farmers  to  help  themselves. 
Mr.  Sapiro’s  second  address  will  follow 
next  week. — The  Editors. 


Suddenly  they  awak¬ 
ened;  and  to-day  they 
are  starting  in  with  the  true  cooperative  plan 
and  are  building  toward  cooperative  marketing. 

What  is  cooperative  marketing  in  distinction 
to  dumping?  Perhaps  I  can  express  it  better  if 
I  tell  you  the  aim  of  the  movement.  The  aim 
is  to  see  if  by  intelligent  merchandising  meth¬ 
ods  the  farmer  can  get  his  fair  share  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar,  by.,  raising  the  basic  price 
of  the  commodity  without  sticking  the  con¬ 
sumer.  That  can  not  be  done  by  individuals 
nor  by  local  associations.  You  know  that  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  fix  the  price  of  a  product — 
but  not  just  the  words  “supply  and  demand.” 
It  is  supply  WHERE  and  supply  WHEN.  It 
is  the  amount  of  the  supply  at  any  given  TIME 
and  PLACE  that  determines  the  price  value  of 
any  commodity. 

Take  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
When  conditions  are  easy  and  labor  fairly  well 
down  and  they  have  nothing  more  complex  to 

do  they  make  piles  of 
steel  rails  and  store 
them  at  Pittsburgh 
and  Gary  and  other 
points.  Do  they 
then  bring  in  a 
bunch  of  men  and 
say:  “We  have  a  pile 
of  rails  here;  a  whole 
year’s  average  supply 
—  make  offers  for 
them.”  No!  They 
simply  say:  “We  will 
make  them  when  con¬ 
ditions  are  cheap  and 
store  them;  and  we 
will  determine  the 
price  value  of  those 
rails  by  determining 
the  quantity  at  which 
we  will  move  them 
into  any  given 
PLACE  at  anv  given 
TIME.”  And  they 
practically  name  the  basic  price  on  rails  in 
the  country  by  wise  merchandising  of  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  supply.  In  short,  the 
thing  that  determines  the  price  value  of  any 
commodity  is  the  control  of  the  flow  of  that 
commodity  as  to  quantity,  time  and  place. 

Therefore,  we  tell  the  farmers,  “when  you 
sell  alone,  you  can  not  control  the  flow  of  the 
commodity.  When  you  sell  as  a  local  associa¬ 
tion,  you  can  not  affect  it;  but  if  you  organize 
that  commoditvf  and  have  a  central  office,  you 
have  something  to  say  as  to  the  flow  of  that 
commodity  with  regard  to  quantity,  time  and 
place.  Then  you  have  something  to  say  with 
fixing  the  price,  something  to  say  with  making 
the  price  value  of  that  commodity.” 

Cooperative  marketing  associations  set  out 


it  tnere  is  an  economic  soiuuuu  tu  mm  ,  — — o  — - , ,  . 

bles— the  intelligent  marketing  of  crops,  organ-  to  enable  the  farmers  to  have  something  to  say 
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ized  solely  along  the  line  of  economic  action. 
The  political  group  is  still  legislating.  But  they 
will  learn  that  you  can  not  solve  an  economic 
trouble  by  purely  political  means.  You  must 
find  an  economic  remedy  for  an  economic  ill ! 

I  speak  solely  for  the  group  that  thinks  in 
economic  terms  of  the  problems  of  the  farmer. 
This  group  stands  for  straight  commodity 
cooperative  marketing.  There  is  a  solution  for 
the  trouble;  and  that  solution  is  found  in  ap¬ 
plying  proved  business  principles  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  end  of  farming. 

There  is  no  mystery  to  the  thing.  The  farm¬ 
er  can  produce  efficiently;  but  some  change 
op  the  marketing  end  of  his  business  is  needed. 

*  *  * 

You  have  heard  of  cooperative  marketing  for 
years;  but  the  fact  that  a  thing  is  called  coopera¬ 
tive  marketing  wont  make  it  so.  For  example,  in 
Wisconsin,  farmers  have  been  induced  to 
organize  for  years  in  cheese  factories;  they 
called  that  cooperative  marketing.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  what  they  did  was  to  manufacture 
cheese  cooperatively;  hire  their  cheese  maker 
cooperatively;  and  then  take  the  cheese  of  each 
one  of  these  cooperative  factories  and  offer  it 
on  cheese  boards  and  dump  against  each  other 
on  these  boards.  They  had  cooperative  manu¬ 
facturing,  not  cooperative  marketing,  until  lately 
when  the  first  real  effort  was  made  to  federate 
these  cheese  factories  for  marketing  purposes. 
They  had  not  touched  the  marketing  problem 
at  all.  They  used  the  words  but  never  got  the 
idea.  They  had  over  600  cheese  factories,  each 
competing  against  the  other,  on  the  Plymouth  and 
other  cheese  boards;  they  wondered  why  every¬ 
body  but  themselves  made  money  out  of  their 
dairy  products.  They  made  cheese  compete 
against  cheese  for  the  buyer,  instead  of  making 
buyer  compete  against  buyer  for  the  cheese. 
They  dumped  against  each  other  and  helped 
break  their  own  basic  prices  by  dumping  that 
cheese.  Eventually  somebody  told  them  that 
what  they  had  was  cooperative  manufacturing; 
and  that  they  had  never  begun  to  merchandise. 


in  the  control  of  flow  of  the  supply  of  the  crops 
grown  by  him. 

*  *  * 

You  may  say,  why  is  it  necessary  to  have  one 
kind  of  organization  for  the  farmer  which  is 
different  from  the  kind  of  organization  which 
we  have  in  ordinary  business?  Since  men  think 
in  terms  of  economics,  I  will  remind  you  that 
all  our  modern  industrial  development  is  built 
up  on  group  production.  The  old  cottage 
system  of  home  manufacture  was  abandoned 
over  four  generations  ago.  Then  men  began 
to  build  their  stuff  in  factories.  And  because 
they  had  to  have  big  factories  and  machinery 
and  lots  of  raw  material  and  payrolls,  they 
needed  money  to  carry  on  this  group  produc¬ 
tion  under  the  factory  system.  So  what  did 
governments  do?  They  set  up  the  artificial 
thing  called  a  corporation,  so  that  men  could 
put  their  money  together  for  group  production 
under  the  factory  system  and  still  have  limited 
personal  liability.  A  corporation  is  simply  the 
means  of  enabling  a  group  of  men  to  carry  on 
a  group  production  through  group  capital. 

Then  corporations  got  so  big  that  they  had 
to  issue  stocks  and  bonds  to  get  outside  money. 
They  appealed  to  people  not  interested  in  that 
specific  commodity  but  interested  in  making 
money  out  of  money.  They  sold  stocks  to 
people  in  distant  cities  who  did  not  care  about 
the  shoes  or  ships  or  chairs  the  factory  made; 
but.  who  wanted  a  secure  percentage  on  their 
money  no  matter  how  the  money  was  used. 
So  group  production  and  group  capital  led 
straight  to  group  finance.  They  then  walked 
directly  into  group  marketing. 

Marketing  is  always  a  group  problem.  You 
can  not  market  a  thing  under  the  sun  intelli¬ 
gently  unless  you  know  what  the  other  man  is 
producing  and  what  the  absorbing  power  of  the 
market  is  at  any  given  time.  These  things  de¬ 
pend  on  the  other  fellow.  Marketing  or  dis¬ 
tribution  is  a  group  problem,  and  normal 
industry  went  straight  into  group  marketing  as 
0 Continued  on  page  321) 
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End  of  New  England  Price  ar  in  Sight 

Big  Milk  Meeting  at  Bellows  Falls  Plans  General  Marketing  Agency 


By  GEORGE  HERBERT 


THE  “price  war”  in  the  New  England 
milk  industry,  still  taking  heavy  toll,  of 
dairymen,  led  on  March  13  to  an  im¬ 
portant  meeting  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 
looking  toward  the  union  of  all  the  New  England 
producers  in  a  central  cooperative  sales  agency. 

As  General-Manager  Bradford  of  the  famous 
Turner  Center  System  said,  in  advocating  the 
project,  New  England  is  a  natural  milk  market 
“island,”  surrounded  by  the  Canadian  tariff,  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  milk  basin  of  New  York.  Each 
of  its  larger  cities  has  its  own  fluid  marketing 
cooperative,  bargaining  with  its  own  city  retailers. 
The  largest  is  the  New  England  Milk 
Producers’  Association,  the  well- 
known  “Nempa,”  selling  in  Boston. 

Most  of  the  others  work  harmoniously 
with  the  Nempa,  preparatory  to  the 
ultimate  consolidation  believed  to  be 
inevitable.  Milk  is  sold  monthly  in 
two  classes,  fluid  and  “surplus,”  the 
price  of  the  latter  being  based  on 
Boston  creamery  extra  butter.  The 
fluid  price  has  been  much  higher  than 
that  of  surplus,  running  at  times  to 
double  the  figure. 

Where  no  large  near-by  city  mar¬ 
kets  exist,  and  especially  in  northern 
Vermont,  there  has  grown  up  also  a 
number  of  local  cooperative  cream¬ 
eries,  and  the  “price  war”  has  been 
in  part  due  to  the  natural  crowding  of 
these  into  the  Boston  market,  seeking 
the  higher  fluid  price.  Boston  being 
already  flushed  with  Nempa  milk, 
their  readiest  recourse,  in  order  to 
wedge  in,  has  been  to  cut  the  Nempa 
price.  Sometimes  this  has  been  open; 
sometimes  hidden  behind  rebates, 
bonuses  and  similar  devices. 

These  producers  have  been  aided 
by  city  retailers  who,  dealing  mainly 
in  fluid,  offer  to  take  a  creamery’s  en¬ 
tire  output  at  one  “flat  price,”  which 
cuts  the  Nempa  fluid  price,  but  which 
still  nets  the  creamery  a  greater  return 
than  Nempa  yields,  pulled  down  as  Nempa  is  by 
the  cost  of  its  lower-priced  surplus;  the  situation 
being  analogous  to  that  created  by  the  Non- 
Pool”  combination  in  New  York. 

The  climax  came  in  the  aggressive  effort  of  the 
John  T.  Connor  Co.,  which  runs  a  system  of  400 
chain  stores  in  Boston,  to  build  up  a  heavy  cash 
and  carry  milk  trade  at  a  reduced  price.  This 
company  allied  itself  with  the  Bellows  Falls 
Cooperative  Creamery,  Inc.,  by  buying  in  heavily 
and  building  up  the  plant,  creating  a  situation 
which  finally  impelled  Nempa  itself  to  take  a  hand, 
in  defense  of  its  own  markets,  the  net  result  being 
a  rapid  drop  in  prices,  a  cent  a  quart  a  month  for 
the  last  two  months,  amid  a  crescendo  chorus  of 
alarm  from  the  milk  producers.  T  he  call  for  the 
meeting  was  made  by  Mr.  Glenn  C.  Sevey.  editor 
of  the  New  England  Homestead ,  in  an  effort  to 
get  everybody  together  to  stem  the  disastrous  tide. 

The  call  included  everybody  who  might  want 
to  “kick”  or  help,  cooperative  milk  marketing 
and  farmers’  city  retailing  associations,  coopera¬ 
tive  creameries  (especially  Bellows  Falls),  State 
dairy  associations  and  commissioners  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  farm  bureau  officials  and  marketing  experts 


from  agricultural  colleges.  The  meeting  was 
wisely  staged  at  Bellows  Falls,  the  storm  center, 
and  located  in  Vermont,  whose  creameries  are 
perhaps  most  acutely  affected  by  the  “war.”  The 
attendance  was  large — 200  to  300 — and  every¬ 
body  was  given  the  floor  who  had  a  complaint  or  a 
suggestion  to  make.  The  spirit  of  fair  play,  under 
Chairman  Sevey,  who  had  called  the  meeting,  was 
noteworthy,  and  undoubtedly  had  a  powerful 
effect  in  securing  the  favorable  outcome. 

President  Chas.  F.  Adams,  of  the  Connor  chain 


system,  led  the  “independent”  opposition.  The 
primary  trouble,  he  said,  was  over-production, 
which  he  is  trying  to  cure  by  boosting  consumption 
through  a  4-cent  per  quart  cut  to  cash  and  carry 
customers,  below  house  to  house  delivery.  The 
city  retailers  were  willing  to  grant  him  3  cents; 
4  cents,  they  said,  was  unfair,  and  they  fought 
him.  (Some  of  them  by  selling  house  to  house  at 
10  cents,  his  cash  and  carry  price;  he  showed  an 
advertisement  in  proof.)  Thus  he  was  the  victim 
of  price  cutting,  not  its  originator.  He  tried  to 
hold  a  12-cent  price  but  his  surplus  rose  steadily, 
and  he  had  to  drop  to  stop  it.  Nempa  had  played 
with  the  retailers  and  refused  to  sell  Bellows  Falls 
milk.  If  they  continued  to  fight  his  4-cent  mar¬ 
gin,  he  would  invest  another  $100,000,  and  carry 
the  war  into  Africa  with  a  house  to  house  delivery 
of  his  own.  “We  want  that  (4-cent)  spread,”  he 
said,  “and  we  are  going  to  have  it.” 

Mr.  Adams’s  tone  was  fight  throughout,  ending 
in  fact  with  a  little  Dempsey-Carpentier  tale,  with 
the  unmistakable  inference  (although  he  did  not 
say  it),  that  his  organization  was  the  dairy 
Dempsey  of  the  “price  war,”  with  a  knockout  fist 
for  Nempa  or  whoever  invaded  chain  store 


“rights.”  It  is  presented  at  length  because  it  is  a 
shining  example  of  how  not  to  talk  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  meeting. 

Mr.  Adams  was  the  only  speaker  who  took  that 
vein.  The  other  “independents,”  while  standing 
on  their  rights,  expressed  their  belief  that  “cooper¬ 
ators  should  cooperate.”  There  was  remarkably 
little  opposition;  the  evident  feeling  was  that  the 
crisis  called  for  united  action,  not  for  fight. 

Geo.  R.  Little,  the  president  of  the  Nempa,  ex¬ 
plained  the  difficulty  of  maintaining,  a  living  re¬ 
turn  to  dairymen,  with  butter  prices  set  for  the 
surplus  by  trainload  competition  from  the  Middle 
West.  Nempa  has  been  blamed  for 
drowning  out  the  Boston  market  by 
setting  fluid  prices  too  high;  but 
advanced  fluid  prices  are  all  that 
can  save  the  dairyman.  Nempa 
tries  to  set  fluid  at  the  highest 
notch  permitted  by  supply  and  de¬ 
mand;  but  if  an  over-supply  came  in 
due  to  bonuses,  rebates  and  other  cut 
prices  by  creameries  and  “flat  rate” 
retailers,  a  living  level  could  not  be 
held;  Nempa  had  to  protect  its  mem¬ 
bers  by  cutting  in  turn.  He  proposed 
a  cooperative  central  marketing 
agency,  New  England  wide,  with 
quality  and  distance  the  only  “dif¬ 
ferentials.” 

State  Commissioner  Gilbert  of 
Massachusetts  pointed  out  how  such 
an  agency  could  hold  single  disturb¬ 
ing  distributors  in  check,  and  stop 
chain  store  troubles  by  granting  a  fair 
margin,  with  uniform  prices  for  each 
service. 

Manager  Bradford  of  Turner  Cen¬ 
ter  spoke  for  the  proposed  plan,  and 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  setting 
fluid  prices  too  high,  thus  leading 
inevitably  to  cut  prices  by  distant 
producers  seeking  their  share. 

Roy  D.  Hunter,  ex-President  of  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange, 
made  important  suggestions.  He 
showed  that  over-production,  with  New  England 
buying  millions  of  Western  butter,  is  a  myth.  We 
need  to  go  deeper.  Nempa,  which  has  kept  out 
of  retailing,  must  now  consider  it.  The  retailer 
must  become  the  agent  of  the  farmer,  selling  at 
prices  the  farmer  sets;  just  as  many  manufactured 
articles  retail  at  prices  the  maker  sets.  A  just 
margin  between  delivery  and  cash  and  carry  milk 
could  and  would  be  maintained. 

Manager  Clifford  Hough  of  the  Connecticut 
Milk  Producers’  Association  said  it  must  not  be 
judged  by  its  present  controversial  stage.  His  own 
cooperative  also  works  under  a  pool,  prosperously, 
harmoniously,  and  with  increasing  efficiency,  fair 
play  bringing  fair  play,  with  sales  at  uniform 
prices.  But  he  hoped  a  New  England  pool  would 
not  be  started  till  75  per  cent,  of  producers  signed 
up.  G.  M.  Baldwin,  a  Vermont  “dirt  farmer,” 
speaking  for  farmers,  was  a  real  force  in  putting 
the  idea  across,  by  his  vigorous,  practical  and  fair- 
minded  suggestions,  and  his  plea  for  energetic  and 
immediate  action.  There  were  many  other  impor¬ 
tant  speakers,  representing  many  notable  farmer 
organizations,  all  but  one  or  two  advancing  the 
( Continued  on  page  3H5) 


Cooperative  Organizations  Should  Cooperate 

YOU  will  not  want  to  miss  the  article  on  this  page 
about  the  New  England  milk  war  and  the  meeting 
which  was  called  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  to  settle  it. 
Mr.  Herbert  made  a  special  trip  to  Bellows  Falls  for 
American  Agriculturist  to  attend  this  big  get-together 
meeting  of  New  England  dairymen  because,  as  every 
farmer  knows,  we  have  a  very  similar  problem  in  the  New 
York  territory.  A  milk  price  war  has  been  in  progress 
in  the  New  York  market  for  months,  that  has  cost 
farmers  millions  of  dollars. 

i  The  £4ew  England  dairymen  made  plans  at  the  Bellows 
Falls  meeting  to  do  in  New  England  just  what  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  has  advocated  for  months  should  be  done 
in  our  own  territory.  Our  dairymen  are  well  organized 
in  their  organizations,  but  up  to  now  there  has  been  no 
cooperation  among  the  organizations  themselves.  Our 
dairymen  in  this  territory  have  learned  to  cooperate ;  their 
organizations  have  not.  So  long  as  they  continue  to  fight 
among  themselves,  farmers  will  receive  ruinous  prices 
for  their  milk. — THE  EDITORS. 
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Simplify  the  State  Government 

THE  more  we  study  the  tax  problem  the  more 
we  realize  how  bad  it  is,  and  what  a  long  hard 
job  there  is  ahead  to  bring  about  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion.  BUT  REDUCTION  CAN  BE  FORCED 
IF  PUBLIC  DEMAND  CAN  BE  MADE  AND 
KEPT  STRONG  ENOUGH.  One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  is  that  there  is  no  one  “  cure-all. ’ ’  Some 
of  our  tax  difficulties  originate  in  the  nation,  some 
in  the  State,  and  most  of  all  in  our  local  govern¬ 
ments  nearest  to  us,  the  town,  county,  village 
or  city. 

One  of  the  main  troubles  with  any  government 
is  that  the  older  it  grows  the  more  complicated  it 
becomes,  until  finally  it  gets  so  top-heavy,  awk¬ 
ward  and  cumbersome  that  it  almost  collapses 
with  its  own  weight.  Any  private  business 
run  in  such  an  inefficient  way  would  soon 
go  bankrupt,  but  the  government  can  keep 
going  because  it  has  an  almost  unlimited 
bank  account  in  the  taxpayers.  Such  is  the 
case  with  our  State  governments  at  the  present 
time.  New  York  State  has  something  like  160 
different  bureaus,  departments,  sub-departments 
and  divisions  all  working  more  or  less  independent 
of  each  other,  dozens  of  them  overlapping,  and 
interfering  with  each  other’s  activities,  most  of 
them  running  to  the  legislature  each  year  and 
demanding  constantly  increasing  appropriations, 
and  many  of  them  furnishing  hundreds  of  too-well- 
paid  jobs  as  a  lot  of  patronage  to  politicians.  No 
matter  what  party  is  in  power,  there  is  little  desire 
to  reduce  and  simplify  and  consolidate  these  de¬ 
partments  because  of  the  hundreds  of  officeholders 
of  both  parties  who  would  be  thrown  out  of  office 
after  the  consolidations  were  made.  In  making  a 
study  of  the  situation  in  Albany,  we  are  convinced 
that  Governor  Smith’s  plan  for  reducing  these  160 
or  more  bureaus  and  divisions  to  about  20  de¬ 
partments  is  right,  and  would  result  in  the  saving 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  State. 

We  believe  also  that  the  plan  for  an  executive 
budget,  which  would  make  it  difficult  for  any 
politician  or  his  friend  to  get  unnecessary  appro¬ 
priations  through  the  legislature,  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  There  should  be  no  partisan  poli¬ 
tics  in  the  passage  of  these  plans  for  simplifying 
and  making  more  economical  the  government  of 
the  State,  for  they  would  apply  equally  well  to  any 
t  party  that  happened  to  be  in  power,  and  they  have 


been  endorsed  by  leading  Democratic  and  Repub¬ 
lican  newspapers  in  the  State  and  by  many  promi¬ 
nent  leaders  in  both  parties. 

In  coming  issues  of  American  Agriculturist 
we  will  point  out  some  startling  facts  and  figures 
showing  that  the  counties  in  particular  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  of  the  farmers’  tax  troubles.  When 
we  have  presented  these  different  problems  to  you, 
we  will  group  those  of  them  that  meet  your  ap¬ 
proval  all  together  in  a  tax  reduction  program, 
back  of  which  we  all  can  unite  and  work  until  we 
have  obtained  some  relief. 


The  Hearing  on  the  School  Bill 

THE  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Edu-  'r 
cation  in  the  New  York  State  Legislature  had 
plenty  of  opportunity  at  the  hearing  on  the 
Downing-Porter  Bill  on  March  19t,h  to  realize 
the  immense  interest  the  farm  people  have  in  this 
proposed  legislation  and  to  hear  many  arguments 
both  for  and  against  it.  Some  of  the  Assembly¬ 
men  have  stated  before  the  hearing  that  after  all 
there  was  not  very  much  interest  in  this  School 
Bill.  They  had  opportunity  at  the  hearing  to 
change  their  minds,  for  there  were  many  peti¬ 
tions  and  resolutions  presented  showing  that  there 
are  communities  and  local  organizations  in  the 
State  that  are  opposed  to  the  Downing-Porter  Bill 
and  many  others  which  are  just  as  radically  in 
favor  of  it.  One  petition  from  Madison  County 
was  signed  by  over  a  thousand  farmers  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  This  interest  in  the  schools,  no  matter 
what  the  fate  of  the  Downing-Porter  Bill  is,  can 
not  help  but  lead  to  a  renewed  determination 
on  everybody’s  part  to  give  every  child  every 
opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  his  talents. 

American  Agriculturist  believes  that  the  ^ 
Downing-Porter  Bill,  while  it  may  have  some  de¬ 
fects,  is  right  in  its  main  principles,  and  would 
give  our  people  an  opportunity  to  gradually  im¬ 
prove  their  schools  themselves  without  increased 
expense.  Our  hundreds  of  recent  letters  show 
that  sentiment  is  rapidly  changing  in  favor  of  the 
bill  as  people  have  opportunity  to  study  it  and 
learn  the  real  facts.  We  have  continually  stated 
that  because  of  the  intense  interest  in  the  schools, 
no  legislation  could  be  proposed  that  would  not 
have  opponents  just  as  bitter  as  those  against  the 
Downing-Porter  Bill.  It  is  evidently  a  subject 
on  which  we  can  not  expect  to  have  100%  agree¬ 
ment.  But  we  can  have  majority  rule,  and  the 
success  of  democratic  government  rests  on  the 
rule  of  the  majority. 

Our  legislators  have  received  hundreds  of  let¬ 
ters  and  petitions  on  the  School  Bill,  many  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  held,  ending  in  the  big  legislative 
hearing  on  March  19th.  We  believe  that  this 
interest  justifies  the  demand  that  the  legislature 
bring  the  bill  out  in  the  open  on  the  floor  for  a 
fair  vote.  Let  us  have  no  dodging  the  issue  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors.  All  of  us  want  to-  know  just 
where  every  man  stands. 


Long-Time  Contract  for  Cooperative 
Fruit  Growers 

FOR  several  weeks  the  directors  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Western  New  York  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers  Cooperative  Packing  Association  have  been 
working  on  a  plan  reorganizing  and  expanding  to 
some  extent  their  program  for  marketing  the 
members’  fruit.  One  of  the  chief  changes  is  a 
new  form  of  contract  with  its  members.  The  con¬ 
tract  provides  for  “all  the  apples,  pears  and 
peaches  grown  or  produced  by  or  for  the  grower 
in  New  York  during  the  years  1924,  1925,  1926, 
1927  and  1928,  except  such  as  the  grower  may  in 
good  faith  give  away  or  may  reserve  for  family 
use,  and  except  such  varieties  and  kinds  as  the 
Central  on  the  advice  and  recommendation  of  the 
Local  may  either  annually  or  for  the  entire  term 
of  this  contract  release  by  written  consent.” 

If  the  grower  is  a  lessee  and  his  lease  expires 
within  the  five-year  period,  the  contract  termi¬ 
nates.  If  a  grower  sells  his  farm  in  good  faith 
during  the  period  of  the  contract,  the  contract  is 
also  cancelled.  Ten  thousand  cars  of  fruit  based 
on  1922  production  are  sought  by  April  15,  1924. 
If  they  are  not  secured  by  that  date  provision  is 
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made  for  growers,  who  desire  to  do  so,  to  cancel 
their  contracts. 

This  contract  seems  to  be  meeting  the  approval 
of  the  members  of  the  association.  Meetings  have 
been  held  with  most  of  the  locals  and  new  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  signed  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  members.  There  are  prospects  of  signing  up 
at  least  1,500,000  barrels  of  fruit.  We  believe 
that  the  association  is  right  in  asking  its  members 
to  sign  a  long-time  contract,  for  it  is  only  in  this 
way  that  a  cooperative  association  can  put  itself 
in  a  strong  position  with  the  market.  Two  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  cooperative  marketing,  in 
our  opinion,  are  a  long-time  contract,  and  one- 
year  term  for  directors. 


The  Village  Blacksmith 

UR  cover  picture  this  time  will  bring  to 
mind  the  passing  of  another  good  old  coun¬ 
try  trade.  The  boys  of  to-day  who  are  mechani¬ 
cally  inclined  have  found  it  pleasanter  and  more 
profitable  to  work  in  the  automobile  garages  or  in 
the  great  machine  shops  of  the  cities  so  that  as 
the  old  blacksmiths  have  gone  there  has  been  no 
one  to  take  their  places. 

We  are  sorry,  for  the  lack  of  good  smiths  is 
making  it  a  real  problem  for  farmers  to  get  their 
horses  properly  shod  and  the  necessary  farm  re¬ 
pairs  made.  We  are  sorry  also  to  see  these  fine 
tradesmen  disappearing  because  most  of  them 
were  personally  real  men,  doing  a  real  day’s  work, 
men  who  were  ever  ready  with  a  joke  for  you 
when  you  were  happy  or  with  a  word  of  sympathy 
for  your  troubles. 

Longfellow  well  immortalized  the  old-time 
village  blacksmith  that  farmers  knew  and  loved 
so  well  when  he  sang: 

Under  the  spreading  chestnut  tree 
The  village  smithy  stands; 

The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he. 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 

And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

*  *  * 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night. 

You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow; 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge 
With  measured  beat  and  slow. 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell. 

When  the  evening  sun  is  low.  — 

*  *  * 

Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing. 

Onward  through  life  he»goes; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun, ^ 

Each  evening  sees  its  close; 

Something  attempted,  something  done. 

Has  earned  a  night’s  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks,  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend. 

For  the  lesson  thou  has  taught — 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought; 

Thus  at  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought!  | 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

IN  one  of  the  central  New  York  counties,  I  have 
an  old  doctor  friend  who  for  nearly  fifty  years 
has  ridden  through  the  summer  sun  and  winter 
storm  to  carry  help  and  hope,  and  perhaps  a  new 
lease  of  life,  to  his  country  patients.  Worth  more 
to  his  sick  folk  than  even  his  pills,  is  this  old  doc¬ 
tor’s  fine  personality,  his  great  laugh  and  his 
inevitable  joke.  Even  though  the  patient  might 
be  beyond  the  doctor’s  medicine,  every  home  of 
sickness  was  the  better  for  his  coming. 

One  of  his  jokes  that  he  used  to  tell  with  many 
a  chuckle  was  about  the  time  he  was  riding  along 
a  country  road  and  overtook  a  tramp.  Out  of  the 
kindness  of  his  heart,  he  asked  the  tramp  to  ride, 
but  when  the  man  started  to  climb  into  the  buggy, 
the  doctor  saw  that  he  was  a  pretty  hard-looking 
specimen.  His  clothes  were  filthy  fags,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  he  belonged  to  the  army  of  the 
great  unwashed.  In  fact,  the  tramp  was  a  little 
more  than  the  doctor  could  stand,  so  he  changed 
his  mind,  and  said: 

“  Hold  on,  hold  on !  I’m  a  little  particular  whom 
I  ride  with.” 

“I  ain’t,”  said  the  tramp,  and  climbed  right 
on  up, 
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Farmers  Wrote  This  Page 

What  They  Really  Think  About  the  Tax  Problem 

--S 


I  WISH  to  congratulate  you  on  the  good  work 
you  are  doing.  Keep  it  up.  Farmers  are 
good  hands  to  grumble  among  themselves, 
but  when  it  comes  to  doing  anything  that 
counts,  there  must  be  some  one  to  lead  them. 

I  think  the  taxes  of  Franklin  County  are  heavier 
through  the  rural  districts  than  in  any  other 
county  in  the  State.  Our  State  and  county  tax 
was  from  2  to  3  per  cent.  That  means  that  a 
farmer  whose  farm  is  assessed  for  $10,000  paid 
from  $700  to  $800  taxes  this  last  year. 

I  understand  there  are  towns  in  the  county 
whose  rate  for  State  and  local  tax  were  as  high 
as  7  per  cent.,  school  to  be  added  to  that. 

I  sent  you  a  list  of  over  one  hundred  names 
about  a  week  ago.  I  am  sending  fifty  more  to-day. 
I  will  send  more  later. — W.  J.  S.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Farm  Bureau  Joins  In  , 

AT  our  executive  committee  meeting  of  the 
Rensselaer  County  Farm  Bureau  last  Sat¬ 
urday  it  was  moved  that  this  farm  bureau  enlist 
in  the  campaign  for  reduction  of  taxation  on 
farm  lands.  J.  Hardenburgh,  president  of  our 
farm  bureau,  stated  that  he  had  been  correspond¬ 
ing  with  you  in  regard  to  this  matter  and  pro¬ 
cured  and  presented  a  petition  gotten  up  by  you. 

In  order  that  this  work  may  line  up  with  your 
efforts  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  uniform,  I  am 
writing  to  inquire  if  you  can  furnish  us  with  150 
copies  that  we  may  place  a  petition  in  the  hands 
of  each  one  of  our  farm  bureau  committeemen. 
We  would  then  ask  each  of  our  com¬ 
mitteemen  to  canvas  his  respective 
district  and  get  the  signatures  of  all 
taxpayers  living  therein.  When  these 
petitions  are  returned  to  this  office, 
they  would  all  be  bound  under  the 
one  petition  heading  and  returned  to 
you  as  ammunition  in  your  campaign 
to  have  the  taxes  on  farm  lands  in 
this  State  reduced. 

Trusting  that  we  are  not  asking 
something  impossible  of  you  and 
awaiting  your  early  reply,  I  remain, — 

J.  D.  K.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Politicians  to  Blame 

HAVE  read  with  interest  the  letters 
in  your  paper  on  taxes  and  the 
limit  to  my  patience  was  passed  when 
I  read  the  letter  from  Hon.  L.  G. 

Kirkland.  I  wish  to  go  along  with 
this  line  of  thought  of  who  is  to  blame 
for  high  taxes.  The  greatest  tax  we 
have  to-day  is  the  highway  tax.  My 
individual  tax  here  on  286  acre  farm 
is  $180.20,  general  tax  $70.66  and 
highway  $109.54. 

We  have  a  State  road  being  built 
by  here  which  has  been  built  of  mac¬ 
adam  until  this  year’s  contract-  for 
about  3*4  miles  which  the  State  high¬ 
way  commission  ordered  in  of  con¬ 
crete  at  an  increase  of  about  $14,000 
per  mile  over  macadam.  This  was 
objected  to  by  our  supervisors  here  in 
Cortland  County,  but  they  got  no¬ 
where.  Who  is  to  blame  for  this 
situation?  The  men  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  no  one  else.  They  are  the  men 
who  have  the  authority  to  look  into 
the  so-called  cement  company  who  is 
forcing  out  of  business  or  buying  out 
and  closing  up  every  independent  ce¬ 
ment  factory  in  the  country. 

This  is  well  known  to  these  men  at 
Albany.  While  in  Albany  this  past 
month,  the  minority  leader  in  the 
Senate  told  me  of  evidence  of  this 
combine  which  was  laid  before  the 
legislative  bodies.  Then  why  have 
our  laws  been  so  framed  that  the  say 


By  A.  A.  READERS 

of  what  material  our  roads  are  built  rests  with 
a  few  men  who  care  nothing  for  taxes.  On  this 
same  road  are  bridges,  costing  up  to  $30,000, 
each  built  by  towns  with  less  than  $225,000 
assessed  valuation.  These  bridges  must  carry 
a  meeting  load  of  two  20-ton  trucks.  All  these 
towns  require  is  a  structure  to  carry  their  road 
machinery  a  15-ton  roller.  Verily  we  farmers  are 
forcing  our  law  makers  to  increase  taxes.  What 
benefit  do  we  as  taxpayers  derive  from  these 
bridges  put  up  to  carry  enormous  trucks  from  the 
cities. 

We  have  just  seen  a  sample  of  our  law-makers’ 
sympathy  for  the  average  taxpayer,  a  rax  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  New  York  income  tax  estimated  at 
nearly  $9,000,000  annually  and  less  than  1,000 
taxpayers  absorb  it  all.  The  remaining  few  get 
no  benefit  at  all. 

There  is  only  one  state  in  the  Union  where 
taxes  are  being  reduced.  North  Dakota.  The 
taxes  on  our  640  acres  in  1923  amounted  to  $294.- 
24.  The  payment  just  made  on  the  same  farm 
was  $216.88.  This  should  give  the  gentlemen  in 
Albany,  who  put  in  their  time  playing  politics, 
some  food  for  thought.  There  have  been  created 
524  new  places  on  State  payrolls  in  past  year. 
There  are  51  Senators  in  this  State  with  102  so- 
called  officers  of  the  Senate.  In  the  House  we 
have  150  members  with  111  officers.  Surely  the 
duties  of  these  men  must  be  heavy  and  exacting 
in  the  extreme  to  need  these  officers  to  assist  them 


in  their  laborious  duties.  It  is  truly  a  shame  that 
some  more  of  the  blame  for  high  taxes  and  ills 
of  the  countrv  can  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
farmer.— C.  W.  W.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Wanted — Sane  Leaders 

WAS  very  much  impressed  with  Mr.  L.  G. 
Kirkland’s  article,  “Who  is  to  blame  for  high 
taxes,’’  appearing  in  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  of  March  15. 

Mr.  Kirkland  has  undoubtedly  given  the  tax 
question  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  his  thought¬ 
ful  reasoning  has  developed  ideas  that  ought  to 
sink  deeply  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
masses,  who  are  so  many  of  them,  ever  howling 
about  high  taxes.  And  yet,  Mr.  Kirkland  has 
not  said  all  that  might  be  said  about  high  taxes, 
and  their  causes. 

He  said  nothing  about  the  enormous  appropria¬ 
tions  the  government  officials  are  making  almost 
daily  for  bills  introduced  by  some  politician,  who 
is  the  cat’s  paw  for  some  scheming  syndicate. 
One  of  these  appropriations  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  Air-Mail  Service. 

The  majority  of  the  American  taxpayers  are 
wondering  why  the  country  can  not  get  along 
with  the  very  satisfactory  mail  service  in  use  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  air  transportation  and 
there  are  many  who  are  questioning  the  right  of 
our  government  officials  to  use  the  public  funds 
for  a  few  of  the  country’s  business  concerns,  while 
the  tax  burden  falls  upon  those  receiving  no  benefit 
therefrom. 

Another  cause  for  high  taxes  is  the 
crookedness  (no  other  word  will  ex¬ 
press  it)  of  many  of  the  government 
officials,  who  are  constantly  diverting 
the  public  funds  from  their  legitimate 
use,  into  private  channels,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  graft  and  selfish  interests 
as  evidenced  in  the  uncovering  of  the 
gigantic  schemes  and  plots  that  are 
being  brought  to  light  at  Washington 
at  the  present  time. 

No  wonder  the  foreign  nations  call 
Americans  “money  grabbers.”  And 
no  wonder  taxes  are  high,  and  no  one 
can  reasonably  expect  them  to  be 
lower  until  our  government  offices  are 
filled  with  sane,  honest  men. — C.  R.  H. 
*  *  * 

Local  Taxes  Worst 

E  farmers  are  in  a  measure  to 
blame  for  high  taxes.  It  is  the 
local  audit  that  runs  up  the  tax  rate, 
and  in  the  final  analysis  the  local 
audit  is  directly  in  our  hands. 

Stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  the  success 
of  our  city  cousins,  we  farmers  are 
prone  to  take  advantage  of  the  hour’s 
work  and  day’s  pay  when  acting  in  our 
town  official  capacity. 

Farmers  who  are  prone  to  hustle 
when  engaged  in  their  own  work  have 
a  wonderful  change  of  rate  when  in 
the  employ  of  the  town. 

Just  now  we  are  having  an  epidemic 
of  “good  road  meetings”  so  called. 
The  writer  attended  one  out  of  per¬ 
sonal  curiosity  at  the  Steuben  County 
Court  House  at  Bath.  The  talk 
sounded  more  like  a  political-get- 
together  than  anything  else  and  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  Steuben  County  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  Our  county,  Steuben, 
was  recently  bonded  for  an  uncom¬ 
pleted  county  road  program.  When  a 
man  rates  a  bond  issue  he  enslaves  his 
children’s  children.  I  believe  in  good 
roads,  but  I  detest  the  graft  that  goes 
with  them.  It  would  almost  seem 
that  every  official  stands  with  one 
( Continued  on  page  322) 


If  you  believe  in  tax  reduction  sign  the  petition  below .  get  your  neighbor 
to  sign  it,  and  send  it  IMMEDIATELY  to  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  Neiv  York  City. 

v 

y 

TO  THE  GOVERNOR,  THE  LEGISLATURE* AND  TO  EVERY 
OTHER  PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  IN  STATE,  COUNTY  AND  TOWN 
GOVERNMENT  IN  NEW  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW 
JERSEY. 

WHEREAS,  first,  taxation  Has  Increased  in  this  nation  more  than  four  times 
since  1913,  and  in  our  State  and  local  governments  more  than  three  and  a  half 
times,  and 

WHEREAS,  second,  this  burden  of  taxation,  particularly  for  State  and  local 
governments,  falls  heaviest  and  directly  on  farmers  and  farm  property,  amounting 
to  16.6%  of  the  farmer’s  income  in  1922,  stopping  agricultural  prosperity  and 
fast  becoming  absolutely  insupportable,  and 

WHEREAS,  third,  the  general  basis  of  taxation  is  INCOME  and  not  PROPERTY, 
and 

WHEREAS,  fourth,  our  national.  State  and  local  governments  have  made  little 
real  progress  in  cutting  out  unnecessary  officers,  government  departments  and 
appropriation  bills  since  the  end  of  the  World  War,  therefore  be  it  hereby 

RESOLVED:  First,  that  we,  the  undersigned,  are  unalterably  OPPOSED  TO 
THE  EXTENSION  AT  PRESENT  OF  ALL  NATIONAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  ACTIVITIES. 

Second,  that  all  of  our  national  and  local  officers  should  give  immediate  at¬ 
tention  to  THE  GRAVE  NECESSITY  OF  LARGE  REDUCTIONS  IN  ALL  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  EXPENDITURES,  to  the  reduction  of  government  personnel,  to  com¬ 
bining  and  simplifying  government  departments  and  activities,  to  the  need  of 
short  legislative  sessions,  to  smaller  expense  accounts  for  public  officials,  to 
passing  fewer  laws,  and  in  short,  to  the  necessity  for  practicing  the  same  economy 
in  public  affairs  that  farmers  are  constantly  obliged  to  practice  in  the  production 
of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Third,  that  we  as  farmers  are  not  interested  in  credit  or  any  other  unsound 
farm  relief  legislation,  BUT  IN  TAX  REDUCTION. 

Fourth,  that  taxation,  both  State  and  national,  be  maintained  on  all  luxuries, 
as  for  example,  chewing  gum,  tobacco,  motion  pictures,  etc. 

Fifth,  that  tax  reduction  be  made  TO  ABOLISH  DIRECT  PROPERTY  TAX. 
A  REDUCTION  OF  INCOME  TAXES  IS  NOT  SATISFACTORY.  The  farmer’s 
income  is  from  his  property  holdings  and  therefore  his  assessed  valuation,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  paper,  is  high.  The  reduction  of  income  taxes,  while  government 
expenditures  are  still  so  high,  will  inevitably  result  in  greater  taxes  on  property, 
ohiefly  FARM  REAL  ESTATE.  Signed  eventually  by  100,000  farmers. 


Name  (write  plainly) . . . 

Address . . . 

(Paste  blank  paper  to  this  petition  for  additional  names.) 
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The  Seed  Corn  Situation 
SERIOUS 

7\70T  since  the  season  of  1917-18  when  owing  to 
*  actual  scarcity  of  Seed  Corn  of  high  germina¬ 
tion,  prices  toward  planting  time  advanced  to  $6.00- 
$8.00-$10.00  and  in  some  sections  $12.00  per  bushel, 
have  the  conditions  regarding  corn  for  seed  purposes, 
been  so  bad  as  at  the  present  time.  Much  of  the  corn 
produced  in  the  great  corn  states  of  the  Middle  West 
was  severely  frozen  in  January  before  it  was  thoroughly 
dry,  when  the  mercury  went  down  during  three  succes¬ 
sive  cold  spells  to  6-14  and  even  22  degrees  below  zero. 


* 


It  is  estimated  that  90%  of  the  crop  of  the  Corn  Belt 
is  unfit  for  seed  purposes  and  that  the  growers  will 
have  to  buy  seed  themselves  from  some  other  source. 
The  severe  cold  weather  coming  early  in  the  season  re¬ 
duced  the  germination  from  above  90%,  which  is  our 
standard,  to  51% — 40% — 26%  and  in  some  cases,  entire 
crops  showed  stone  dead  upon  test. 


$  * 


Fortunately  our  Flints  and  Luce’s  Favorite  were  dry 
f  enough  to  be  unharmed  by  the  unusually  cold  weather 
and  we  have  been  able  to  procure  limited  stocks  of  the 
Dent  varieties  from  small  sections  of  the  Corn  Belt  area 
that  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  freeze.  At  this  time  we 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  we  will  have  a  stock  to  offer  our 
customers  of  not  over  25,000  bushels  of  all  varieties  that 
is  northern  grown  and  of  high  germination.  Every  lot 
has  been  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  both  for  germi¬ 
nation  and  moisture  content  with  germination  tests 
averaging  90%  or  better.  Every  bag  has  a  tag  showing 
germination  and  moisture  content  and  it  is  sold  direct 
to  you  under  our  famous  10-day-money-back-if-you- 
want-it  guarantee,  subject  to  any  test  you  choose  to 
make,  j  The  varieties  we  offer  are : — 

Mammoth  Yellow  Flint  Gold  Nugget  Flint 

Luce’s  Favorite  Drought  Proof  Early  Yellow  Dent 

Improved  Learning  Mammoth  White  Dent 

and  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 

We  quote  a  few  of  these  varieties  a t  the  attractive  price  of 

$3.00  per  bushel,  freight  paid  your  station. 

Beware  of  Cheap  Seed  Corn 

We  have  been  offered  Southern  corn  showing  germination  of  as 
'  high  as  98%  at  as  low  as  90c  per  bushel  in  carlots  but  such  corn, 
while  it  will  grow,  will  not  produce  profitable  and  mature  crops 
under  ordinary  conditions  for  Northern  Farmers. 

This  year,  no  matter  where  you  buy  your  Seed  Corn  or  from 
7  whom,  demand  germination  and  moisture  tests  and  where  the 
Seed  Com  offered  you  was  grown. 

Write  Today  for 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  10  samples  of  Dibble’s  Farm 
r  Seeds  for  testing  and  Special  Price  list  quoting  Freight  Prepaid 
Prices,  FREE.  f 

ADDRESS 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower, 

Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS 

for  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Timothy,  Seed  Potatoes 
and  a  full  line  of  Farm  Seeds  for  Northern  Farmers. 


The  Difference  Between 
Chilled  and  Steel  Plows 

THE  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the 
plow  must  be  put  in  shape  for  spring 
and  summer  work.  Frequent  inquiries 
relative  to  the  difference  between  steel 
and  chilled  plows  prompts  us  to  give  the 
relative  merits  of  both. 

In  times  like  these  when  economy  is 
being  practiced  quite  a  sum  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  cost  and  renewal  of  share  can  be  made 
by  using  chilled  shares.  The  cost  of  the 
new  chilled  share  is  approximately  one- 
fifth  that  of  a  steel  share  to  fit  the  same 
plow. 

Another  economy  is  in  the  wear. 
Chilled  plows  are  much  better  adapted 
to  gritty  and  gravelly  soils  than  steel. 
They  wear  fully  three  times  longer  under 
these  conditions.  Another  factor  very 
much  in  favor  of  chilled  shares  is  the 
running  of  the  plow  after  the  new  share 
is  put  on  the  plow.  The  share  has  the 
same  bearing,  point  and  wing  that  the 
plow  has  when  new.  Hence,  the  troubles 
of  trying  to  adjust  the  plow  to  overcome 
wrongly  shaped  points  and  wings  inci¬ 
dent  to  resharpened  steel  shares  improp¬ 
erly  shaped  are  lacking.  The  plow  as 
a  result  runs  easier  and  turns  a  better  fur¬ 
row.  A  steel  share  used  in  gritty  and 
gravelly  soils  is  a  much  greater  economic 
loss  than  the  additional  purchase  price 
and  faster  wear.  The  poor  plowing  done 
by  a  plow  equipped  with  a  dull  share  or 
one  improperly  shaped  when  resharpened 
makes  a  poor  seed  bed  at  the  best.  In 
times  like  these  when  every  acre  must 
produce  its  utmost  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  farmers  who  have  plows  on  which 
chilled  shares  can  be  used  will  help  to 
reduce  their  plowing  cost  by  using  them/ 

Chilled  Plows  Best  in  Hard  Soil 

Another  advantage  of  chilled  shares 
over  steel  is  distinctly  noticeable  when 
plowing  any  kind  of  hard  soil.  These 
shares  on  account  of  their  wear  resisting 
quality  keep  the  plows  penetrating  full 
depth,  a  very  necessary  qualification  for 
the  best  plowing. 

Now  that  summer  plowing  of  meadows 
and  stubble  for  eradication  of  insect 
pests  is  becoming  more  generally  known, 
chilled  shares  will  be  more  economical 
and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  plowman 
to  do  the  work  when  the  summers  are 
dry  and  the  ground  hard. 

Every  summer  the  Hessian  fly  takes 
toll  of  approximately  one  hundred  million 
dollars’  worth  of  fall  wheat.  It  has  been 
definitely  determined  that  burying  wheat 
stubble  about  six  inches  deep  and  post¬ 
poning  the  next  seeding  until  after  the 
fly  free  date  puts  the  fly  out  of  business. 
The  ground  is  not  always  easy  to  plow 
when  the  job  should  be  done.  The  chilled 
share  fits  in  this  job  when  the  ground  is 
hard  and  dry  much  better  than  the  steel 
for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  it  will 
hold  its  depth  after  a  few  hours’  wear  while 
the  steel  does  not. 

The  steel  share  scours  more  easily  than 
the  chilled  and  should  be  used  in  difficult 
scouring  conditions,  where  root  cutting 
is  hard,  and  in  soils  that  do  not  rapidly 
wear  the  metal.  For  this  reason  some 
farms  need  the  use  of  both  chilled  and 
steel  shares.  Plow  manufacturers  recog¬ 
nize  this  need  and  build  plows  that  can 
be  equipped  with  either  kind. 

Any  who  understand  the  right  use  for 
both  kinds  of  shares  can  save  money  and 
improve  the  plowing  by  equipping  his 
plow  with  the  proper  share  to  fit  the  con¬ 
dition. 


Live  Stock  Sales  Dates 

Holsteins 

April  2 — Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  R.  E.  Brown 
Holstein  Dispersal. 

April  15  and  1G — Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  R.  C. 

Melvin  Holstein  Sale. 

April  17 — Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Harrington 
Farms  Holstein  Sale.  Harrington  Farms. 

Jerseys 

May  17— Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Green  Pond 
Farms. 

May  20— East  Berkshire,  Vt.,  Tiffany 
&  Royee. 
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Have  Something  to  Harvest 
When  Harvest  Time  Comes 

by  planting  these  hardy,  dependable.  Northern 
grown  seeds.  We  offer  every  seed  that’s  need¬ 
ed.  We  have  no  specialties.  ALL  our  seeds 
are  Special.  Always  have — and  we  expect, 
always  will — give  satisfaction. 

$2.50  worth  for  $2.00 

4.00  “  “  3.00 

7.00  “  “  5.00 

1.25  “  “  1.00 

for  seeds  in  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk), 
selected  from  our  illustrated  Seed  Catalog  (No. 
224) .  Write  for  your  FREE  Copy  today. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Portland,  Maine  Est.  1858 


SPECIAL 

OFFERS 


Be  Sure  Your  Clover  Is 
American  Grown 


Send 


/Afer, 


* 


•C4l ts 


"At 

<06 


and  cheek  up  on  these  Field  Seed  Prices. 

Red  Clover — Metcalf’s  recleaned, 
medium,  guaranteed  American  grown- 
per  bu.  of  60  lb. — $16.50. 

Alsike — Metcalf’s  recleaned:  per  bu 
of  60  lb.— S12. 

Sweet  Clover — Metcalfs  Scarified 
White  Blossom :  per  bn  of  601b.S12.00. 

Timothy — Metcalf's  recleaned:  per 
bu.  of  45  lb.  S4.70. 

OTHER  METCALF  SPECIALTIES 

Include  Telephone,  Alderman,  and  Thomas  Laxton  Peas, 
Alberta  Cluster  Oats  and  recieaned  Timothy  and  Alsike' 
20%  Alsike. 

Bags  free— freight  prepaid  on  250  lbs. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  the  value, 
quality  and  service  offered  you  in  field  seeds  and  larin 
supplies  by  the  mall  order  departmentsof  theMetcalf  stores. 
Your  banker  will  gladly  tell  you  about  our  responsibility. 

B  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  206-208  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


West  Branch 
Sweepstakes 


[Direct  from  growers 
[All  our  members  get 
their  seeds  from  plot 
grown  under  super¬ 
vision  of  Penn.  State 
College.  We  can  trace 

_  every  bag  of  our  seed 

to  the  grower.  All  seed  thoroughly  air- 
dried,  graded  and  shipped  in  new  bags. 
Trueness  to  type  and  90  per  cent,  germ¬ 
ination  guaranteed.  Yields  heavy  crops 
of  silage,  rich  ;n  grain.  Matures  early.  Ask 
your  County  wigent  about  our  seed  com. 

Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and  complete  de¬ 
scription.  Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  safe. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Box  A  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Our" Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop 


the  best  all-around  Com— a  great 
silage  Com  that  also  husks  out 
well.  Matures  well  to  the  North. 
Also  ‘‘White  Cap  Yellow  Dent ”  and 
other  splendid  varieties.  , 

Write  today  for  free  Samples 
and  complete  Catalog  of  all  Farm  ' 
Seeds.  Hoffman’s  Seeds  Pay! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  60- f.  Landiiville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Fulwood’s  Frost  Proof  plants  will  produce  headed  cabbage 
three  weeks  before  your  home-grown  plants  and  will  stand 
a  temperature  of  20  degrees  above  zero  without  injury. 
I  have  twenty  million  now  ready.  Varieties;  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Suc¬ 
cession  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices  by  express  any  quantity 
at  82.00  per  1000.  By  parcel  post,  postpaid,  200  for 
SI. 00;  500  for  Sl.75;  1000  for  S3.  First  class  plants  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


P.  D.  FULWOOD 


TIFTON,  GA. 


THERE’S  BIG  MONEY  IN 

A  The  biggest  profit  crop  you  can  raise. 
3  M  A<o  We  have  some  of  the  finest  strains  of 
Wy  JL-4  Telephone  and  Alderman. 

™  Per  bushel  of  56  lbs . ONLY  $7.75 

Bags  free  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  station  on  3  bushels 
or  over.  Don’t  buy  cheap  seed.  We  have  the  best  stocks 
grown.  Order  now  before  stocks  are  exhausted.  Also  write 
for  low  prices  on  best  grass-seeds.  Ask  for  seed  catalog. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

206-208  W.  Genesee  St.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c  Postpaid 

Send  for  1924  Bargain  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Plants,  Vines,  Snru  «.  Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  ana 
Flower  Seeds.  Special  Prices  to  Large  Planters. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


-SEED  OATS- 


“BURT’S  HEAVYWEIGHT”  Tests  42  to  44  lbs.  per 
bushel.  Extra  heavy  yielders.  Get  our  free  sample  ana 
low  prices  by  return  mail  and  save  money. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  MELROSE,  OHIO 
Homespun  Tobacco:  $3.00:  smoklngf five  pounds  $1.25: 

CM%"iYi%“FAt®ire”rrJuCA'H,'KENTUCKV 


What  Is  Real  Cooperation? 

(Continued  from  page  316) 

a  group  problem  because  it  started  out  with 
group  capital  and  group  finance  and  went 
ahead  as  a  group  into  the  final  step  of  the 

process. 

Our  entire  modern  industrial  development  is 
based  on  group  production  and  group  finance 
and  group  distribution. 

But  the  ONE  characteristic  of  agriculture 
is  individual  production.  Every  farmer  raises 
what  he  pleases,  when  he  pleases,  in  whatever 
quantity  he  pleases.  Not  only  is  the  fact  char¬ 
acteristic,  but  it  is  the  ideal.  Every  man  of  any 
intelligence  deplores  the  spread  of  tenantry; 
all  dream  of  the  day  when  tenantry  will  be 
wiped  out  and  every  man  will  work  the  farm 
he  owns.  All  are  in  favor  of  individual  produc¬ 
tion — not  only  as  a  fact  but  as  an  economic 
ideal. 

Marketing  Is  a  Group  Problem 

Now  that  is  the  distinctive  thing  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  PROBLEM  of  agriculture  is  to  take 
the  things  that  come  out  of  individual  produc¬ 
tion  and  fit  them  into  a  system  built  on  group 
finance  and  group  distribution.  Because  the 
farmer  raises  things  as  an  individual,  he  like¬ 
wise  thinks  he  should  sell  things  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  But  he  should  follow  his  individual 
characteristic  problem  of  production  as  an 
individual;  and  when  it  comes  to  MARKET¬ 
ING,  which  is  his  group  problem,  he  should 
meet  it  as  a  group.  Just  as  big  business  has 
adopted  its  formula  of  “group  production,  the 
corporation  and  group  distribution,”  the 
farmers  must  adopt  the  formula  of  “  individual 
production,  the  cooperation  and  group  distri¬ 
bution.”  Thus  by  means  of  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting,  the  farmer  steps  down  his  products 
from  individual  production  and  fits  them  into 
the  system  that  business  men  have  built  on 
group  production,  group  finance  and  group 
distribution. 

That  is  the  economic  basis  of  all  cooperative 
marketing.  Farmers  stop  individual  selling; 
and  instead  of  individual  selling,  they  group 
and  organize  a  commodity  and  merchandise 
that  commodity  instead  of  dumping  it. 
They  aim  to  organize  the  commodity  to  mer¬ 
chandise  it,  to  raise  the  general  price  level,  to 
retain  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar, 
and  to  build  a  decent  farm  prosperity  in  rural 
districts. 

That  is  why  over  890,000  farmers  in  the 
United  States  to-day  are  organized  under  com¬ 
modity  cooperative  marketing  plans  and  are 
handling  over  $1,400,000,000  worth  of  prod¬ 
ucts  a  year  on  that  merchandising  basis.  The 
thing  is  purely  economic.  There  are  no  polit¬ 
ical  elements  in  it. 

Aim  of  Cooperation  Is  Merchandising 

Merchandising  is  the  aim  of  cooperative 
marketing.  The  six  steps  they  use  in  this  mer¬ 
chandising  are  just  plain  baby  talk  to  business 
men.  For  example,  the  first  thing  farmers 
learn  is  that  they  have  to  grade;  raise  quality; 
standardize  and  brand  their  goods;  and  stand 
behind  them. 

There  are  other  steps  in  merchandising — 
correct  packing;  extending  markets  by  time 
and  by  place;  increasing  the  use  of  good  com¬ 
modities  such  as  fluid  milk;  controlling  the  flow 
of  commodities,  with  perishables,  such  as 
fruits,  by  routing,  so  that  no  market  gets  a 
glut  and  no  market  gets  a  famine;  and  with 
non-perishables,  by  storage  and  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  over  a  long  period  of  months;  and 
finally,  making  price  depend  on  supply,  the 
organization  moves  into  the  points  of  consump¬ 
tion  instead  of  depending  on  supply  at  points 
of  production. 

I  don’t  care  what  the  commodity  is,  whether 
hogs,  hay,  live  stock,  wheat  or  bacon,  fruit, 
eggs  or  dairy  products,  you  can  always  mer¬ 
chandise  that  product  more  profitably  than 
you  can  dump  it.  You  can  get  results  with 
some  commodities  more  quickly  than  with 
others.  But  whatever  it  is,  the  method  is 
sound,  because  it  is  simply  an  adaptation  to 
agriculture  of  what  business  men  have  been 
doing  every  day  of  their  lives,  since  they 
learned  to  think  in  intelligent  commercial 
terms. 

That  is  the  aim  of  cooperative  marketing. 
But  the  goal  is  not  enough.  How  do  you  build 
the  machine  to  take  you  there?  How  do  you 
get  a  good  driver  for  that  machine?  Those  are 
the  problems  of  cooperative  technique  and 
cooperative  personnel.  And  when  you  have 
the  machine  and  the  driver,  how  does  the 
organization  affect  the  general  public? 

In  my  two  succeeding  articles  we  will  discuss 
these  problems.  Meantime  you  will  remember 
that  the  aim  of  cooperative  marketing  is  to 
raise  the  basic  price  levels  for  the  farmer,  by 
economic  principles  along  business  lines,  by 
merchandising  instead  of  dumping,  all  through 
the  efforts  of  the  farmers  themselves,  by  apply- 
mg  business  methods  to  the  business  end  of 
farming. 


Haven’t  You  Heard  of  the 
New  Way  to  Grow 
Better  Crops? 

Cured  Fertilizer — The  Result  of  Years  of 

Research 

For  a  lifetime  Mr.  Royster  and  his  large  organization  of  farm 
experts  have  searched,  tested  and  toiled  to  improve  fertilizer 
and  thus  increase  the  earnings  of  farmers. 

A  Startling  Development 

One  of  the  most  startling  discoveries  has  been  the  curing  of 
fertilizer.  Mr.  Royster  and  his  helpers  found  that  after  aging 
in  bins  for  four  to  six  months,  fertilizer  grew  better  crops!  The 
various  chemical  elements  combine  with  one  another  and  the 
close  association  of  these  elements  brings  about  a  chemical 
action  which  makes  every  food  element  in  the  fertilizer  avail¬ 
able  to  the  plant,  just  exactly  as  it  is  needed — from  seed  time  to 
harvest. 

Double  Milled 

After  this  aging,  Royster’s  Fertilizer  is  re-milled  (to  prevent 
lumping)  and  then  bagged.  All  this  additional  work  and  care 
certifies  the  quality  of  Royster’s  Fertilizers — and  assures  you 
of  proper  feeding  for  plants. 

Be  Sure  to  get  Royster’s 

The  name  “Royster’s”  appears  on  every  bag  of  Royster’s 
Fertilizer.  Look  for  it.  Ask  for  Royster’s  Fertilizer  by  name— 
and  stop  guessing  about  brands. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY 

Baltimore. 


fie/d  Tested  Terti/izers 


used.’ 


-best  I’ve  ever 


"Your  goods  are  fine 
crop-makers.” 


My  crop  this  year  is 
far  belter  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.” 


*'/  can  frankly  say  l 
have  received  the  best 
results,  by  test,  with 
Royster’s.”  • 


”1  am  expecting  a  fine 
crop  this  year,  and  l 
give  Royster’s  Fertilizer 
the  credit.” 


**/  will  not  buy  anything 
else  as  long  as  I  can  get 
Royster’s.” 


"Every  time  i  use  tt  L 
makfi  money” 


“BROOKLYN  BRAND” 

SULPHUR 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99K%  Pure 

For  Spraying — Insecticide  Purposes 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99 yi%  Pure\For  Dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  Pure  J  Purposes 


£6 


NIAGARA  BRAND’’ 

AMERICAN  CRUDE  SALTPETRE 

s  For  Better,  Bigger  and  More  Fruit 

ALSO  CRUDE  NITRATE  OF  SODA 

80  Maiden  Lane,  BATTELLE  &  REN  WICK,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Write  Dept.  “C”  for  Prices  and  Booklets 


When  writing  advertisers,  be  sure  to  say  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


OwnTfrurOwnH 


Itljin  e 


Wake  up,  fellers!  Here’s  a  lad  with  a 
whole  pocket  orchestra!  Who  said  this 
was  going  to  be  a  pepless  party? 

GET-TOGETHER 

HARMONY 

It’s  always  fair  weather  when  there’s  a 
Hohner  in  the  house.  Get  yourself  one 
and  be  popular.  You  can  learn  to  play 
it  in  an  hour— any  tune  you  can  whistle. 
Ask  the  dealer  for  Hohner  Free  Instruc¬ 
tion  Book;  if  he  is  out  of  them,  write 
“M.  Hohner,  New  York”  for  one.  Hoh¬ 
ner  Harmonicas  everywhere  —  50c  up. 


naim 


ARMONICAS 


add 
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to  stand  up  in  the  engine  under  the 
stiffest  kind  of  operating  conditions. 

♦ 

Tractor  breakdowns  are  costly.  Poor 
or  only  average  lubrication  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  most  of  them.  The  heat-  and 
friction-resisting  film  of  Socony  Motor 
Oil  prevents  wear  and  produces  full 
compression  and  economical  power. 

♦ 

Finer  tractor  lubrication  with  Socony 
Motor  Oil  means  fewer  mishaps  in 
the  engine — only  minor  repair  bills — 
more  dependable  service  and  longer  life 
from  the  motor.  Consult  the  Socony 
chart  at  your  dealer’s.  Delivery  in 
metal  30  or  50  gallon  drums,  with 
faucet,  probably  will  suit  you  best,  and 
it  costs  no  more. 

Call  or  write  our  nearest  station. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


SOCONY 


MDTDR  OIL 

Jur  Tractor  Lubrication 


Washington  and  General 
News 

THE  outstanding  development  in  na¬ 
tional  polities  during  the  past  week 
was  the  passage  of  the  Soldiers’  Bonus 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  count  of  335  to  54.  This  bill  involves 
a  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
of  over  $2,000,000,000.  In  spite  of  severe 
denunciation  from  the  Floor,  the  “gag 
rule”  was  enforced  and  a  straight  vote 
forced  on  the  measure  as  it  was  drafted 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
bill,  as  it  goes  to  the  Senate,  provides 
twenty-four  paid  endowment  insurance 
policies  for  the  great  bulk  of  ex-service 
men.  Only  those  entitled  -to  adjusted 
compensations  of  fifty  dollars  or  less,  will 
receive  cash.  The  insurance  will  be  com¬ 
puted  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  a  day  for  home 
service  and  $1.25  a  day  for  foreign  serv¬ 
ice — not  to  exceed  in  any  case  $500  for 
home  service  and  $625  for  foreign  service. 
The  policies  would  carry  specific  bor¬ 
rowing  privileges  after  the  first  two  years. 
Latest  advices  from  Washington  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  will  be  a  movement  in  the 
Senate  to  invite  the  veto  of  the  President 
by  adding  amendments  to  the  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  cash  payments. 

*  *  * 

The  oil  investigation  continues  to  bring 
i  forth  all  kinds  of  insinuations  at  the  Cap¬ 
ital.  The  longer  the  investigation  con¬ 
tinues,  the  greater  becomes  the  number 
of  prominent  men  involved.  In  fact  the 
investigation  is  beginning  to  lose  its  “oily 
aspect,”  for  moving  pictures,  prize  fight¬ 
ing,  rum-running,  gun-running  are  added 
features  to  the  scandal.  The  practice  of 
wholesale  broadcasting  of  unbiased  scan¬ 
dal  that  is  being  followed  by  many  con- 
jnected  with  the  investigation  is  making 
many  folks  sick  of  the  whole  affair. 
Many  have  the  opinion  that  it  is  all  for 
political  effect. 

*  *  * 

Curtis  D.  Wilbur,  former  Chief  Justice 
of  the  California  Supreme  Court,  has 
been  appointed  by  President  Coolidge1 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Cabinet  created 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Denby. 

*  *  * 

During  the  week  ending  March  22,  two1 
of  the  oldest  newspapers  in  the  United, 
States  were  consolidated.  Mr.  Ogden 
Reid,  owner  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  purchased  the  New  York 
Herald  from  Mr.  Frank  Munsey.  The 
Herald  was  founded  in  1838  by  James 
Gordon  Bennett.  Three  years  later,  in 
1841,  Horace  Greeley  founded  the  Trib¬ 
une.  In  bringing  these  two  papers  to¬ 
gether  there  is  consolidated  some  of  the 
finest  traditions  in  the  newspaper  world. 

*  *  H= 

In  the  primaries  held  .during  the  past 
week  in  North  Dakota,  President  Coolidge 
led  both  Hiram  Johnson  in  California1 
and  Senator  La  Follette  by  a  heavy  ma¬ 
jority.  Johnson  was  second  and  La  Fob, 
lette  a  poor  third.  Reports  indicate  a' 
light  vote.  At  the  North  Carolina  State 
Convention  the  delegation  to  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Convention  has  been  in¬ 
structed  for  President  Coolidge,  having 
a  voting  strength  for  24. 

In  the  Democratic  primaries  held  in 
Georgia,  W.  C.  McAdoo  took  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  lead  over  W.  O.  Underwood. 


STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  31-ow  thorn.  Get  our 

Book  of  Berries  and  1  earn  how.  Lots 
of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  in¬ 
formation.  Just  the  kind  you  want. 
S3  years  in  the  business.  No  other 
book  like  it .  It’s  free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO., 

X  >0  Cast  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


TIMOTHY  me 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy, 
99.70%  pure.  $4.70  per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalf’s 
Timothy  and  Alsike  Mixed  at  $5.25  per  bu.  of  45  lbs. 
Cotton  bags  free  and  freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

206-208  W.  Genesee  St.  -  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


What  Farmers  Think  About  the 
Tax  Problem 

{Continued  from  page  319) 

hand  behind  him.  Graft  means  tax. 

It  is  idle  to  listen  to  babble  of  legisla¬ 
tive  help.  If  help  comes  we  must  force 
it.  If  we  are  to  get  a  better  price  for 
our  produce,  cheaper  transportation,  we 
must  work  for  it. 

Organization  is  the  slogan.  We  must 
hang  together.  Force  your  public  ser¬ 
vant  to  serve  you.  Let  him  remember 
his  master  on  other  days  than  election 
day.  And  finally  get  in  step  with  this 
great  movement  for  tax  reduction  and 
keep  marching. — A.  F.  G.,  New  York. 


FREE 

Milk  pail 
filled  with 
Alumiam 
to  my 
customers 


Tn  quality  and  price  .  I  invite  com-  _ 

'parisons  with  anysimilar  products \ .':?3 
1  manufactured  anywhere,  sold  by  anyone.' 

My  Bargains  speak  for  themselves.  My  ' 
Direct-from-Factory-to-Farm  Plan  of  selling  meant 
a  saving  of  Millions  of  Dollars  to  my  customers 

BARGAINS  r 

CREAM  SEPARATORS,  EN¬ 
GINES,  MANURE  SPREAD- 
FRS  are  3  leaders  that  make  my 
challenge  airtight.  I  know  there 
are  no  better  products  made, 

I  have  seen  ana  tested  them  all. 

No  price  lower  than  mine,  no 
terms  easier.  Investigate, 
compare,  test  thoroughly 
on  my  Trial  Plan.  Then  de* 
cide  whether  you  keep 
mine  or  the  other. 

Write  for. big  90-Day  Sale 
Bargain  Circular. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

347  Galloway,  Sta. 

Waterloo,  Iowa 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in¬ 
dispensable  —  not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  “Jive  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu¬ 
lent  roots  for  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  the  home 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book. 


FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

So.  Washington  Square  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  TRESCOTT  COMPANY,  Inc. 

FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 
Manufacturers  of 


THE  TRESCOTT  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
GRADERS  AND  EVAPORATING  MACHINERY 

With  Accessories 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  grading  machinery  in  nine 
models,  three  or  more  sizes  to  each  model.  The 
only  round  ring  grader  on  the  market.  Grades 
all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  perfectly. 

TYSON  BROTHERS,  Inc.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa. 

Distributors  for 

Pennsylvania  Maryland  Delaware 

New  Jersey  West  Virginia  Virginia 

Send  for  Catalog 


ALBA  MARL 

90%  Lime  Carbonate 

NATURE’S  SOIL  REMEDY 

Cures  Sour  Soils.  Quick  Acting. 
Aids  Fertilization 
Increases  Crop  Yield 

LOW  in  COST 

For  prices  and  details  write  to 

ALBA  MARL  LIME  COMPANY 

Charles  Town,  Jefferson  County,  W.  Va. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  So  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed  by 
the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 


Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  I842- 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


BOLENS  POWER  HOE 

and  Lawn 

Mower  Tractor 

It  seeds,  it  cultivates, 
it  mows  the  lawn.  It 
supplies  power  for  operating 
light  machinery. 

The  BOLENS  has  a  patented 
arched  axle  for  clearance  and  a 
tool  control  for  accurate  guid¬ 
ance  in  close  weeding  and  culti¬ 
vating.  A  differential  drive 
makes  turning  easy.  All  attachments  have  snap 
hitches  and  are  instantly  interchangeable.  A  boy 
will  run  it  with  delight.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

334  PARK  ST.,  GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  PORI  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

N.  Y.  COOP.  SEED  POTATO  ASSN.,  Syracu»e,  N.  Y. 
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White  Diarrhea 

Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs, 
C.  M.  Bradshaw  in  Prevent¬ 
ing  White  Diarrhea 


The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from  White 
Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
tell  of  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Gentlemen:  I  see  reports  of  so 

many  losing  their  little  chicks  with 
White  Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would 
tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose  a 
great  many  from  this  cause,  tried  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  437,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  their  Walko  White  Diarrhea  Remedy. 
I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised  300 
White  Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or 
had  one  sick  after  giving  the  medicine 
and  my  chickens  are  larger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before.  I  have  found  this 
company  thoroughly  reliable  and  al¬ 
ways  get  the  remedy  by  return  mail. — 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield, 
Iowa.” 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  Bac¬ 
illus  Bacterium  Pullorum.  This  germ  is 
transmitted  to  the  baby  chick  through 
the  yolk  of  the  newly  hatched  egg. 
Readers  are  warned  to  beware  of  White 
Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half 
your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time 
that  saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is 
scarcely  a  hatch  without  some  infected 
chicks.  Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your 
entire  flock.  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko  in 
all  drinking  water  for  the  first  two  weeks 
and  you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you 
lost  hundreds  before.  These  letters 
prove  it: 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek,  Ind., 
writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of  chicks 
from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally  I  sent  for 
two  packages  of  Walko.  I  raised  over  50C 
chicks  and  I  never  lost  a  single  chick  from 
White  Diarrhea.  Walko  not  only  pre¬ 
vents  White  Diarrhea,  but  it  gives  the 
chicks  strength  and  vigor;  they  develop 
quicker  and  feather  earlier.” 

Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes :  “  My  first  incubator  chicks, 
when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die  by 
the  dozens  with  White  Diarrhea.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  discour¬ 
aged  with  the  chicken  business.  Finally, 
I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  onlv 
thing  for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raise* 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never  lost 
a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 

You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk — postage  pre¬ 
paid — so  you  can  see  for  yourself  what 
a  wonder-working  remedy  it  is  for  White 
Diarrhea  in  baby  chicks.  So  you  can 
prove — as  thousands  have  proven — that 
it  will  stop  your  losses  and  double,  treble, 
even  quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c 
for  package  of  Walko — give  it  in  all  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and 
watch  results.  You’ll  find  you  won’t  lose 
'  one  chick  where  you  lost  hundreds  before. 
It’s  a  positive  fact;  We  guarantee  it. 
The  Leavitt  &  Johnson  National  Bank, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  this  guarantee, 
iou  run  no  risk.  If  you  don’t  find  it  the 
greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used, 
your  money  will  be  instantly  refunded.. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  437 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Send  me  the  [  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  f  1  SI 
economical  large  size1)  package  of  Walko  White 
oiarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Send  it  on 
>om-  positive  guarantee  to  instantly  refund  my 
lf  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  I  am  enclos¬ 
ing  50c  (or  $1.00).  (P.  O.  money  order,  check 

oi  currency  acceptable.) 

Name . 

Town . 

. . R.  F.  D . 

QD  in  square  indicating  size  package 
owl;,611'  Large  package  contains  nearly  three 
m©s  as  much  as  small.  No  war  tax. 


New  York  Farm  News 

A  CCORDING  to  L.  J.  Steele,  editor 
of  The  Cabbage  and  Potato  Coop¬ 
erator,  the  official  organ  of  the  General 
Organization  Committee  of  Cabbage  and 
Potato  Growers  of  New  York  State,  the 
campaign  to  organize  New  York  potato 
and  cabbage  growers  is  progressing 
steadily.  Weather  conditions  during  the 
past  few  weeks  have  been  very  detri¬ 
mental  and  as  a  result  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  postpone  several  meetings  in 
various  counties. 

Active  campaigns  are  being  conducted 
in  fhyuga,  Chenango,  Genesee,  Madison, 
Ontario,  Schuyler,  and  Wayne  Counties. 
Contract  signing  is  actually  under  way 
in  those  various  sections.  Local  and 
county-wide  meetings  have  been  held  ip 
Allegany,  Livingston,  Steuben  and  Yates 
Counties.  Contract  campaigns  for  signa¬ 
tures  will  be  launched  during  the  latter 
part  of  March.  Mr.  Steele  states  that 
cabbage  and  potato  growers  who  have 
not  been  approached  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  cooperative  and  who  wish  to 
join,  the  organization  may  send  their 
names  directly  to  him  at  208  Davis 
Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Hearing  on  the  School  Bill 

THE  legislative  hearing  on  the  School 
Bill  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  at 
Albany  on  March  19th  was  one  of  the 
largest  hearings  in  years.  The  Assembly 
Chamber  was  filled  with  both  those  for 
and  against  the  bill,  and  the  discussion 
pro  and  con  lasted  for  several  hours. 
As  one  newspaper  heading  stated,  the  bill 
was  both  “much  cheered  and  jeered.” 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  who  had  the  best 
of  the  argument  because  a  great  many  of 
the  speakers  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  a  discussion  of  the  principles  proposed 
as  outlined  in  the  Downing-Porter  Bill 
itself.  But  on  the  whole,  there  w;fs  a  very 
good  list  of  speakers  on  both  sides,  and  for 
the  most  part,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in 
spite  of  the  intense  feeling  which  seemed 
to  prevail,  the  hearing  was  conducted  in 
an  orderly  manner.  The  speakers  re¬ 
frained  from  unpleasant  personalities 
and  put  their  arguments  in  a  courteous 
manner.  The  matter  now  rests  with  the 
Educational  Committees  in  both  houses 
and  with  the  legislature  itself. 


Canning  Factory  Field  Men 
Meet  at  Cornell 

MORE  than  forty  canning  factory  field 
representatives,  most  of  whom  work 
in  western  New  York  territory,  attended  a 
four-day  extension  school  for  intensive 
training  in  crop  cultural  methods  at  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  March  18  to  24. 

This  session  was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever 
scheduled  in  this  state  for  canners’  field 
men  and  was  under  the  direction  of  H.  C. 
Thompson,  head  of  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
dening  department. 

The  school  program  included  lectures 
and  discussions  regarding  vegetable  and 
small  fruit  canning  crops  by  experts  from 
both  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Geneva  experiment  station.  Part  of  the 
program  was  given  over  to  consideration 
of  mutual  field  problems. 

The  registration  showed  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  New  York  canning  fac¬ 
tories  were  represented. 


Delaware  County  Notes 

Cauliflower  is  becoming  an  important 
crop  in  Delaware  County.  The  1923 
crop  reached  the  half  million  dollar  mark. 
The  indications  are  that  the  1924  crop 
will  be  much  larger. 

The  past  few  days  of  warm  weather 
have  spoiled  slfcighing  on  State  roads. 
Man>r  loads  of  wood  are  going  into  town, 
at  prices  ranging  from  $3.50  to  $5  per 
cord.  Butter  retails  at  GOc.  Merchants 
are  paving  28c  for  eggs,  7c  for  hides,  90c 
t  >  $’.2'  fo-  deacon  skins.  R.  A.' Bowers 
Co.  paid  $2.35  flat  for  Januarv  milk. — 
E.  M.  N. 


Silver  Anniversary  Model 

New  Idea  Spreader 


HTWENTY-FIVE  years  of  leadership  in  the  spreader  field— 
1  and  now  a  still  better  New  Idea!  Greater  strength,  lighter 
draft — more  real  spreader  for  your  money  than  ever  before! 
Practically  all  metal  parts  are  of  steel.  Sides  and  bottom  are 

of  highest  quality  oak  and  yellow  pine. 

FipuiverSng- andd  ForSings  are  made  of  finest  high-car- 

Wide,  Even  Spreading  bon  Steel. 


Note  closely 
the  “business 
end”  of  this 
better  spread¬ 
er.  The  shape 
of  the  blades — 
and  their  rela¬ 
tive  position  to  each  other — 
are  the  secret  of  the  unequalled 
efficiency  of  the  New  Idea  in 
laying  a  thin,  uniform  blanket 
of  perfectly  shredded  and  pul¬ 
verized  manure  over  every 
square  inch  of  soil  surface. 


Here  is  the  original  wide-spreading  spreader 
—  improved,  refined  and  perfected  to  oper¬ 
ate  easily  and  smoothly  under  all  conditions 
to  give  long  years  of  profitable  service. 

See  this  new  and  better  New  Idea  at  your 
dealers — or  write  direct  to  “spreader  head¬ 
quarters”  for  complete  information.  And 
bear  in  mind  only  in  the  genuine  New  Idea 
Spreader  can  you  get  genuine  New  Idea 
value!  Refuse  imitations. 


The  New  Idea 


\TRANSPLANTER 

Another  New  Idea  Leader* 
Unusually  sturdy,  exceptionally 
light  draft,  faultless  in  mechan¬ 
ical  regulation — and  not  built 
backward.  The  driver  sits  be¬ 
hind  the  plant- setters  — and 


engineers 
the  job. 
Write  for 
interest¬ 
ing  folder. 


THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

COLDWATER,  OHIO 


THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO., 
Coldwater,  Ohio. 

Please  send  folders  describing 

—  New  Idea  Spreaders 

—  New  Idea  Transplanters 

Name _ 

Address - 
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D 
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This  12-Tooth, 
Cultivator 
Saves  Hand 
Hoeing 


Look  for  " Planet  Jr.  ” 


Planet  Jr.  No.  90  twelve-tooth  harrow  is  a  big  labor-saver.  It 
combines  the  advantages  of  a  rapid-working,  light-draught  horse 

cultivator  with  the  fine,  thor¬ 
ough  work  of  hand  wheel 
hoes.  No.  90  scours  every 
inch  of  ground  in  its  range, 
leaving  a  fine,  loose,  level 
surface.  Lever-operated 
depth  wheel  and  lever  ex¬ 
pander.  Pulverizing  rake  is 
optional  equipment. 

\  Write  for  catalog. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Specialized 
Field  and  Garden  Tools  in  the  World 


% 


Dept.  36 
5th  &  Glenwood  Ave. 


Philadelphia 


TOWNSEND’S  NURSERIES 


Offer  the  Largest  Stock  of 


STRAWBERRY,  DEWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  GRAPE  VINES 
Currants,  Asparagus,  etc.,  In  the  Country 

Everything  shipped  direct  to  growers  at  lowest  wholesale  prices.  We 
not  only  save  you  money  on  your  order  but  we  sell  you  the  highest 
grade  plants  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  on  our  more  than  700  acres 
of  new  ground  soil. 

Millions  of  these  high  grade  plants  await  your  order.  Prompt  shipment 
when  you  are  ready  to  plant.  Big  Money-saving  Catalog  on  request. 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
15  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 
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Good  old 

“BULL" 

DURHAM 

For  real  enjoyment  and  real 
tobacco  taste  — settle  down  for 
life  to  genuine  “BULL”  Durham 
tobacco.  You  can’t  beat  it  for 
quality  and  flavor.  And  you  get  a 
lot  of  smokes  for  your  money— 
with  the  new  price— 


SAVE  SOU  ROLL 

Wards  RADIO  ROOFING 


PWARDS  85'^ 
Slate  Surfaced 

ROOFING 

<185  PER  ROLL 


Regular  85*pound 
standard  weight 

Don’t  confuse  this  full-weight  85- 
pound  roofing  with  cheaper,  lighter 
roofing  sold  at  the  same  price. 

Lay  it  over  old  roofs.  There  is 
enough  in  one  roll  to  cover  100 
square  feet — yet  a  roll  costs  only 
$1.85,  with  nails  and  cement. 

S-J  Fire  Underwriters  Approve  it 

Radio  Roofing  is  surfaced  with  red 
or  green  slate  that  beautifies  as 
well  as  protects  it.  Resists  fire. 
Not  affected  by  heat  and  cold. 


We  guarantee  it  for  15  years; — .It 
should  last  many  more. 

Sand  for  Free  Sample 

Examine  it!  Cut  it  open!  Test  it.  Judge  its 
remarkable  quality .  Write  for  free  Building 
Material  Catalogue. 

Order  the  rooting  you  need.  Catalogue  No. 
174-MOO.  State  color— red  or  green. 

Shipped  From  Price  Per  Roll  Order  From 


I  Guaranteed 
“  15  Years  , 
g&Rteegro 5§ 


Chicago 
York,  Penna, 
Southern  Illinois 
New  Orleans 
Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Portland,  Ore. 
Houston,  Texas 
Oakland,  Calif. 


$1.85 

1.85 

1.85 

1.85 

2.00 

2.00 

2.65 

2.45 

2.65 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Portland 
•Ft.  Worth 
Oakland 


Add  10c  for  .extra  tone  nails 
Shipping  weight  85  pounds  per  roll 


g  Montgomery  Ward  6  Co. 

Chicago  KansaPcity  St-Paul  Portland. Ore  Ft.Wovth  OahlandCU. 


ORCHARDS  OF  FRUIT  TREES 

GIVES  THE  SPECIALIST 

DIVERSIFIED  FARMING 

WE  FURNISH  TREES  THAT,  WITH  PROPER  CARE 

GIVE  PROFITABLE  CROPS 

Our  trees  are  the  finest  that  can  be  grown.  Peach  trees  from  $60  per  1000 
up  and  all  other  nursery  stock  at  fair  prices.  Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Raising  Ten  Pigs  Per  Litter 

R.  B.  Rushing 

NINETY-THREE  pigs  from  nine 
sows  is  an  exceedingly  large  number 
of  pigs  to  save  at  farrowing  time.  Even 
now  after  they  are  four  months  old  the 
average  of  live  pigs  per  sow  is  close  to 
the  ten  point,  as  I  counted  eighty-seven 
when  I  recently  viewed  the  herd.  This 
is  the  record  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Jackson  of 
Johnson  County,  Ill.  He,  however,  did 
not  think  this  was  anything  exceptional. 
He  said  that  this  was  just  about  what  he 
always  done  with  his  sows.  .  .. 

There  are  two  main  things  that  go  to 
make  this  herd  so  prolific.  One  is  the 
breeding  and  the  other  is  the  feed  and 
management. 

The  head  of  the  herd  is  a  very  large 
hog,  being  chosen  because  of  his  being 
from  a  sow  of  high  fecundity,  and  because 
of  his  bone,  his  length,  width  and  low 
set  form.  The  selection  of  the  other 
individuals  of  the  herd  is  carried  out  in 
like  manner.  The  tried  sows  are  kept, 
and  then  with  them  are  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  gilts  from  some  of  the  most  prolific 
families.  No  boar  is  ever  used  to  head 
the  herd  till  he  has  been  tried  out.  and 
tested  to  see  if  he  is  a  real  producer  of 
the  right  kind — the  kind  that  meets  the 
ideal  of  the  breeder,  Mr.  Jackson. 

However,  Mr.  JacksOn  says  that  breed¬ 
ing  alone  will  not  make  prolific  sows.  It 
is  like  this,  he  says:  “Breeding  gives 
a  person  the  foundation  to  build  from  or 
the  possibility,  and  the  hogs  must  be 
made  and  raised  by  their  care  and  feed. 

How  Breeders  Are  Fed 

This  herd  boar  is  kept  in  a  good  breed¬ 
ing  condition,  but  is  not  kept  fitted  for 
the  show  ring.  His  feed  consists  mainly 
of  shorts,  bran,  oilmeal  and  alfalfa  during 
the  summer.  Very  little  corn  is  fed  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  cold  of  winter  and  then 
only  a  limited  addition  to  the  other  with 
some  silage.  He  has  the  run  of  pasture 
in  which  is  much  alfalfa  part  of  the  time, 
not  being  allowed  to  stay  there  long 
enough  to  begin  to  lay  on  surplus  fat. 
In  winter  the  alfalfa  is  either  fed  in  small 
racks  or  in  a  hog  crate  staked  down  to 
the  ground. 

In  summer,  the  sows  have  the  run  of 
clover  pasture  and  alfalfa  hay  in  winter. 
After  the  pigs  are  weaned  they  get  a 
little  corn,  shorts  and  slop  and  they  have 
the  run'of  a  clover  pasture. 

Then  just  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
breeding  the  feed  is  increased  so  that 
the  sows  are  gaining  quite  rapidly  at  the 
time  they  are  to  be  bred. 

It  is  known  by  practical  experience 
that  with  treatment  of  this  kind  there 
are  but  very  few  sows  that  do  not  get  in 
pig.  It  also  makes  the  pigs  come  at 
nearly  the  same  time  so  that  this  saves 
a  great  deal  of  work  at  the  time  of 
farrowing. 

After  breeding,  Mr.  Jackson  puts  his 
sows  on  just  a  little  more  than  mainte¬ 
nance  ration.  They  are  kept  gaining 
slowly  so  as  not  to  overload  them  with 
fat,  but  simply  to  get  them  fat  enough  so 
that  they  will  suckle  the  pigs  in  nice 
shape.  The  sows  are  put  in  separate 
pens  four  or  five  days  previous  to  farrow¬ 
ing.  This  gives  them  a  chance  to  get 
accustomed  to  the  place  and  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  man  who  takes  care 
of  them. 

Care  at  Farrowing  Time 

One  thing  that  helps  to  insure  so  many 
pigs  is  the  care  that  they  receive  at  far¬ 
rowing  time.  If  it  is  very  cold,  and  it 
usually  is  in  the  early  spring  and  late 
fall  when  his  pigs  are  farrowed,  a  fire  is 
started  so  that  the  young  pigs  can  be 
dried  and  warmed  up,  instead  of  chilling, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  on  so  many  farms. 

At  farrowing  the  sow  is  put  on  reduced 
rations,  a  day  or  two.  A  slop  of  laxa¬ 
tive  nature  such  as  bran  or  linseed  meal 
is  given.  When  the  pigs  arrive  no  feed 
is  given  for  twelve  to  fifteen  hours.  1  epid 
water  is  given  the  sow  to  drink.  1  hen 
the  feed  from  then  on  is  regulated  largely 
according  to  the  milk  flow.  Care  must 
be  taken  at  first  to  not  overfeed  the  sow 
{Continued  on  page  333) 
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HAKDES 

SILOS 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 


own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  thatmoney  can  buy. 


The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 


Write  today  for  particulars 
and  our  free  book,  “Saving 
with  Silos.  ”  Tell  us  how  many 
cowsyou  are  milking  and  we’ll 
also  send  a  valuable  Handy 
Pocket  Record  Book,  especial¬ 
ly  arranged  for  farm  accounts, 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

Box  F,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Silo  Fillers  and  Spreaders 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

I  am  instructed  to  sell  a  job  lot  of  silo  tillers  and  manure 
spreaders  of  standard  make,  either  singly  or  as  a  lot,  for 
either  immediate  or  future  delivery  at  special  bargain 
prices.  These  are  new  machines,  fully  guaranteed  by  the 
manufacturer.  If  figuring  on  a  spreader  or  cutter,  either 
now  or  later  In  the  season;  look  into  this;  it  will  save  you 
money.  Write  immediately,  there  are  not  many  in  the  lot. 

F.  L.  KLUMB,  304  Everson  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BARREN  COWS„S“ 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Prevent  this  by  using  ABORNO. 
Easily  administered  by  hypodermic  syr¬ 
inge.  Kills  abortion  germs  quickly  with¬ 
out  harming  cow.  Write  for  booklet  with 
letters  from  users  and  full  details 
of  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

ABORNO  LABORATORY 

11  Jeff  St.  Lancaster,  Wis. 
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OATS 


HEAVY  ALBERTA 
Cluster,  Canadian  Grown 

(Weight  46  lbs.  to  measured  bu.)  SI. 20  per  bu.  of  32  lbs. 
Freight  paid  on  9  bu.  or  more. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.,  206-208  W.  Genesee  St„ 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Gfor  ihe&lilo" 
injuries  that  cut 
ilk  ^Profits 


For  any  cut,  scratch,  bruise,  inflam¬ 
mation  or  external  hurt,  Bag  Balm  is  a 
quick,  sure  healer.  It  penetrates,  sof¬ 
tens,  restores  tissues.  Use  it  to  keep 
udder  and  teats  soft,  silky  and  healthy. 

Bag  Balm  is  a  sure  relief  for  Caked 
Bag  and  very  valuable  for  treating 
Bunches  and  Cow  Pox.  An  every-day 
aid  where  there  are  cows. 

Large  10-oz.package60c,  at  feed  deal¬ 
ers,  general  stores  and  druggists.  Send 
for  free  booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles." 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


FREE  2-OUNCE  sample 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Lyntfonvllls ,  Vt. 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of Bag  Balm. 


i  My  name---- 
{  Address - 

t 

{  Dealer’s  name  . 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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r2.  Of  94  cows 
(  r  producing  1000  lbs. 
butterfat  or  more  in  one 
year,  77  are  Holsteins. 
As  a  breed  they  average 
highest  in  official  tests 
for  total  butterfat. 
Holstein  production 
Insures  profits 

Write  for  Literature 


HOLSTEIN^FRIESIAN 

Association  of  America 
,230  EAST  OHIO  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL.. 


CATTLE 


17C  GRADE  HOLSTEINS  1^ 
lit)  AND  GUERNSEYS  TOF  U(U6 

30  head  ready  to  freshen,  100  head  due  to 
freshen  during  March,  April  and  May.  All 
large,  young,  fine  individuals  that  are  heavy 
producers.  Price  right.  Will  tuberculin  test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

For  Sale  at  reasonable  prices,  from  A.  R.  dams  with 
type  and  production.  Sire  has  blood  of  the  three 
May  Rose  1,000  lb.  cows  close  up  in  his  pedigree. 
May  Rose — Golden  Secret — King  of  the  May— 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  blood.  Ages:  one  month  to  one 
year.  Priced  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Accredited  herd. 

FRITZLYN  FARMS,  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 


/"'V  ¥  C  T  C  f  TVJ  C  Extra  fine  lot  registered 
11 JU M.  l— < ill  tJ  cows  fresh  or  soon  due. 
10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  heifers 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls. 

J.  A.  LEACH  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

on  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS.  3  years 
JU  old,  in  pink  of  condition,  to  freshen  before  May  1st. 
Some  have  calves  by  their  side  now.  The  best  lot  of 
Heifers  to  be  found  in  Cortland  County. 

Fred.  J.  Saunders,  23  Evergreen  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Fpdicfprpil  ftiiornspvc  Choice  bull  calves  from  A.  R* 
iveglbiereu  uuernseys  dams  at  reasonable  prices. 
Philbrook  Farms  ...  .  Kempton,  Pa. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross,  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  S5  each:  7  to  8  weeks 
old,  S5.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6  each.  Pure  bred 
Yorkshire  6  to  8  weeks  hoars  or  sows,  S7  each;  Chester 
White  sows  or  hoars  6  to  8  weeks  old,  S7  each,  and  pure 
bred  Berkshire  boars  or  sows  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $7  each. 
Boars  are  no  relation  to  the  sows.  Will  ship  from 
1  to  SO  C.  O.  D.  to  you  on  approval. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  cross,  and  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross,  6  weeks  old  $5  each;  7  weeks  old,  S5.50;  8  to  9 
weeks  old  S6  each;  also,  pure  bred  Yorkshires,  Chesters, 
and  Berkshires,  7  to  8  weeks  old  S7  each.  Sows  and 
boars,  not  related.  Will  ship  any  amount,  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval;  no  charge  for  crating. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  Street,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

BigType  Polands KunSS? 

Want  to  close  out  surplus  stock  to  make  room.  If  you  want 
a  choice  young  Boar  or  Sow,  or  a  Pair  of  Pigs,  answer  this 
Ad.  at  once  and  get  real  Bargain.  Best  Breeding.  Reg¬ 
istered.  Write  at  once  for  prices,  etc. 

G.  S.  HALL,  FARMDALE,  OHIO 


RFf,lSTFRFn  ft  I  f  AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 
nLULMCiftCU  o.  I.  L.  E.  P.  ROGERS,  WAYYIbLE,  H.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breeding.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


Ohio  Improved  Chesters  Am«fCa°n 

Swine.”  PINECREST  FARMS,  Pine  Valley,  N.  Y. 


In  use 

over 


MINERAL^ 
COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT^ 

WiU  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merita 
SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS  Jfev 
WANTED 

mineral  remedy 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  . 

$1.10  Box  sufficient  j 

for  ordinary  case* 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.. 
Writefordescriptlve  booklet  £ 

CO.  451  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh, Pa 


337  Acres,  Horses,  Crops 
22  Cows,  Tools;  $1500  Cash 

Owner  called  away  by  urgent  business  interests  makes  big 
sacrifice;  convenient  P.  O.,  stores,  schools,  creamery, 
churches;  good  markets;  200  acres  loamy  fields,  big  creek- 
watered  pasture,  wood,  timber;  comfortable  10-room 
\ou?e’  rurming  water,  90-ft.  basement  barn  valued  84,000, 
sheas,  tool  house,  etc.  Low  price  $4,500,  horses,  22  cows, 
lull  Implements,  tools,  crops.  Only  $1,500  needed.  De- 
taiis  and  how  20  acres  of  one  crop  brought  farmer  $14,800, 
page  55  Big  Ulus.  Bargain  Catalog  money-making  farms, 
&A8LxS.ec.tJ?2s-iJnited  States.  Copy  free.  STROUT 
1  ARM  AGENCY,  150R  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


Advertise  the  Purebreds 

W.  E.  Farver 

r INHERE  lives  near  us  a  Guernsey 
A  breeder  of  more  than  statewide  promi¬ 
nence.  He  remarked  not  long  ago  that 
“when  starting  in  the  purebred  business, 
figure  the  business  at  home  nothing.” 

This  set  me  thinking.  At  first  I  really 
thought  he  was  making  a  rather  far¬ 
fetched  remark,  but  after  giving  the 
matter  due  consideration,  I  have  foimd 
it  to  be  true.  Whether  you  are  successful 
in  any  line  of  purebred  stock  or  any  given 
line  of  business,  depends  upon  our  “tell¬ 
ing  the  world”  about  it.  A  farmer’s 
acquaintance  is  usually  limited  to  his 
neighbors  and  relatives.  Rarely  does  one 
find  among  one’s  own  circle  of  neighbors 
and  relatives  one  of  the  same  trend  of 
mine  or  one  interested  in  the  same  line 
of  venture.  This  means  few  sales  at 
home  if  your  venture  is  purebred  stock. 
A  few  may  be  prospective  customers  at 
times,  but  it  is  necessary  to  break  out 
beyond  one’s  personal  acquaintances  to 
obtain  enough  buyers  to  handle  our  total 
’  output.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it — this  advertising 
business — but  I  am  going  to  relate  some 
actual  instances  that  really  happened. 
These  will  show  what  to  do  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  will  do  more  good 
than  whole  pages  of  theorizing  on  the 
subject. 

A  local  farmer  has  been  raising  pure¬ 
bred  poultry  for  several  years.  There 
was  little  demand  for  his  eggs  at  home. 
He  hardly  felt  that  his  flock  was  good 
enough  to  sell  eggs  to  distant  customers 
when  his  neighbors  did  not  care  for  them. 
However,  he  knew  that  his  stock  was 
first-class  and  he  was  finally  led  to 
{Continued  on  jpage  330 ) 


End  of  the  New  England  Price  War 
in  Sight 

{Continued  from  page  317) 

proposed  program.  The  only  obstructor, 
aside  from  Mr.  Adams,  was  a  “gentleman 
farmer”  who  wanted  the  farmers  to  get 
together  as  such,  find  out  what  they 
want,  and  then  confer  with  leaders  of  the 
farmer  organizations;  but  he  was  so 
clearly  not  a  “dirt  farmer”  that  his  idea 
entirely  failed  to  get  a  grip. 

The  upshot  was  a  resolution,  passed  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  calling  for 
“action  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
common  marketing  agency  covering  New 
England,  on  the  basis  of  equalizing  re¬ 
turns  to  all”;  the  wording  being  purposely 
bjoad,  to  allow  wide  latitude  in  formulat¬ 
ing  Jthe  final  plan.  A  committee  was 
elected  to  study  the  question  and  set  in 
motion  further  action,  with  a  membership 
as  follows:  President  Little  and  Manager 
Richard  Pattee  of  Nempa;  Manager 
Bradford  of  Turner  Center;  Stoddard 
Bates  of  the  Vermont  Federated  Cream¬ 
eries;  M.  C.  Divol  of  the  Bellows  Falls 
Cooperative  Creamery;  S.  T.  Connor, 
representing  the  farmer  distributors;  John 
S.  Murdoch,  representing  the  farmer- 
producing  bodies,  and  Messrs.  Frank 
Washburn,  E.  S.  Brigham,  and  L.  A. 
Carlisle,  the  State  Agricultural  Commis¬ 
sioners  respectively  of  Maine,  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire,  members  at  large. 

The  entire  meeting  bore  the  clear 
marks,  to  the  trained  observer  of  the  wise 
leadership  of- Manager  Richard  Pattee  of 
Nempa,  now  become  the  “Dean,”  since 
the  death  of  Secretary  Maiming  of  New 
York,  of  the  eastern  dairy  cooperative 
movement,  ranking  in  years  of  service  all 
cooperative  officers.  He  spoke  very 
quietly  and  briefly,  when  called  on,  but 
with  powerful  effect,  voicing  his  deep  and 
undisturbed  conviction  that  the  coopera¬ 
tive  movement  is  bound  to  go  right  on, 
till  its  service  to  producer  and  consumer 
has  been  fully  rendered.  He  has  an 
unshakable  faith,  he  said,  in  the  farmer’s 
foundation  common  sense,  and  in  his 
ability  to  work  out  his  own  problems  as 
they  confront  him.  “We  are  up  against 
no  calamity,”  he  concluded,  “which  that 
common  sense  can  not  solve.  When  we 
have  determined  what  we  ought  to  do,  we 
will  get  together  and  do  it.” 


STAR  Quality  at  Lower  Prices! 


FOR  YEARS  STAR  Quality  has  kept  STAR  Bam 
Equipment  in  the  lead.  Now  comes  the  new 
Junior  STAR  Bam  Equipment  to  add  leadership 
in  price.  The  new  Junior  STAR  line  is  complete  in 

in  every  detail — stalls,  stanchions, 
pens,  waterbowls — everything 
good  bam  equipment  should  be, 
simplified  in  design  yet  with  all 
the  quality  of  the  regular  STAR 
Line.  And  prices  are  remarkably 
low— well  within  the  reach  of  all. 


Get  This  Valuable  Book 
of  Modern  Barn  Plans 

FREE! 


Put  up  a  STAR  barn  and 
have  the  best  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood!  Big  plan  book 
free.  Just  check  proper 
place  when  you  send 
coupon. 


Send  for  Illustrated 
Folder 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  Co.,  Harvard,  Ill. 

San  Francisco  Minneapolis  Albany  Los  Angeles 

Hunt,  Helm  Ferris  &.  Go.  Dept.  A*62,  Industrial  Building,  Albany,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  I  have . cows . young  stock .  horses 

Please  send  me  illustrated  folder  of  STAR  JUNIOR  Barn  Equipment.  I  am  considering 

P  building  "I  a  barn  next . Send  free  plan  book  rY-esl 

LremodelingJ  LNoJ 


Name  . . 
Address. 


★  COMPLETE  BARN  OUTFITTERS  ★ 


l+IUf 


Don’t  let  another  seeding  go  by  before 
you  put  in  SOLVAY.  You  make  more 
money  using  SOLVAY  because  it  gives 
you  bigger  crops,  better  crops  and  that 
means  more  money. 

It’s  so  easy  to  handle  SOLVAY— shipped 
in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk,  may  be  spread 
by  hand  or  lime  sower.  Safe,  will  not 
burn,  and  is  so  finely  ground  it  brings 
results  the  first  year. 

Sweeten  your  soil  and  you  “sweeten”  your 
bank  roll  too.  There's  years  of  profit  in  using 
SOLVAY.  Find  out  all  about  it  —Write  for  the 
valuable  SOLVAY  lime  book— free  1 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


This 
Year 
Spread 

SOLVAY 


liiji 

HUES# 


KITSELMAN  fence 

‘I  Saved  26Sfe  a  Rod,’*  says  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  alsosavo. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  203MUNCIE,  IND. 


.  22  CAL.RlFLEj 

^Guaranteed  to  shoot  sure  and 
__  true,  long;  and  short  cartridges. 

Given  postpaid  for  selling  only  35  bottles  nigh 
grade  LIQUID  PERFUME  at  16  cents.  Wonderful  value, 
_  everybody  buys  .SEND  NO  MONEY, just  name  and  address. 
BELL  PERFUME  COMPANY,  Dept.  Y-10, CHICAGO 
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READ  THESE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  SI  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “  J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  ”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


XT' VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  120,000  farn 
Tv  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must 
reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  previous  to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must 
accompany  your  order. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 

RHUBARB  ROOTS  $5  per  100,  Palmetto 
and  Barrs  Mammoth  asparagus,  1  yr.  85c  per 
100,  $6  per  1,000,  2  year  $1.25  per  100,  $9  per 
1,000.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa. 

FLOWER  LOVERS.  My  wonderful  new 
varieties  of  Gladioli  are  magnificent.  Easily 
grown.  Thirty  bulbs,  nearly  all  different, 
lovely  pink,  white,  coral,  brilliant  scarlet, 
salmon-pinky  wine,  yellow,  rich  crimson,  laven¬ 
der,  handsome  blotched,  rare  purple,  orange 
and  others,  with  easy  planting  directions,  $1 
postpaid.  Will  bloom  this  summer.  Finest 
collection  offered.  Send  for  free  20-page  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  of  125  beautiful  varieties.  HOW¬ 
ARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J., 
New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

HOLCO  Southern  Ensilage  Corn.  Early. 
Grows  tall,  very  prolific,  makes  heaviest  and 
thickest  fodder.  Write  for  prices.  HOLMES- 
LETHERMAN,  Canton,  Ohio. 

DANISH  SEED  OATS.  Heavy  yielders, 
free  from  weeds,  one  dollar  per  bushel  sacked. 

J.  R.  DUFLOO,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  RUSSET  Seed  potatoes.  High 

yielding,  healthy  strain.  Average  3  year  test 
Storrs  Station  294  bu.  per  acre.  Write  for 
price.  F.  S.  HOLLENBECK,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

SEED  POTATOES,  Gold  Coin,  Mountains, 
Rurals,  Hebrons,-'  Six  Weeks  and  others,  three 
First  State  Fair.  ROY  HASTINGS,  Malone, 
N.Y.  ,1 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Russet 
and  Cobbler.  JOHN  ROLFE,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

TOANCO  SEED  POTATOES  give  remark¬ 

able  yields.  Two  Pennsylvania  growers  secured 
over  480  bushels  to  the  measured  acre.  Certified 
college  inspected  russets  and  cobblers.  They 
will  make  money  for  you.  Write  for  circular 
and  prices.  LEWIS  TOAN,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

ALPHA  BARLEY  will  increase  your  yields 

per  acre;  two  rowed:  college  inspected;  highest 
yielding;  ripens  with  oats;  price  attractive. 
LEWIS  TOAN,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Hardy  north¬ 

ern  grown,  ten  best  varieties,  progressive  ever 
lasting  strawberry,  100  plants  $1.50,  500  $4.50, 
1,000  $8.  Dtelivered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  free.  HEYWOOD  &  KLIMO¬ 
VICH,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

FERTILIZER  AND  SEED  GERMINA¬ 

TION:  For  better  seed  germination  and  im¬ 
proved  value  from  fertilizers,  we  suggest  that 
you  inoculate  all  seeds  and  seedlings  roots  with 
Keefe’s  Inoculated  Flour.  (Vitamite)  10  cents 
an  acre  for  corn;  other  crops  low  priced.  Two 
sizes;  $2.50  and  $5,  delivered.  JOHN  R. 

KEEFE,  Burchard  Av.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Red  Raspberry  and  Blackberry 

plants.  Grapevines  at  reduced  prices.  E.  /i. 
MILLER,  Brookville,  Route  3,  Pa. 

QUAKER  HILL  FARM  SEEDS.  Cornel¬ 

lian  Oats,  Alpha  Barley,  Cornell  11  Corn, 
Russet  Potatoes,  etc.  All  certified.  Write  for 
records  and  prices.  K.  C.  LIVERMORE, 
Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BULBS  create  beauty.  Dahlias — Gladioli — 

Best  popular  and  Exhibition  Varieties.  Cata¬ 
logue  on  request.  A.  D.  FIELD,  Eatontown, 
N.  J. 

PEDIGREED  POTATOES,  CERTIFIED 

Rurals,  Russets  and  Irish  Cobblers,  yields  3(50 
to  562  bushels -per  acre  for  eleven  years.  First 
prize  and  sweepstakes  at  Cornell,  State  Potato 
Show,  both  Feb.,  ’23  and  ’24.  GARDNER 
FARMS,  Box  112,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

BEANS  FOR  SEED,  free  from  disease.  Wells 

Red  Kidney  and  Robust  Pea,  grown  from  stock 
inspected  and  passed  by  State  College.  Also 
Gold  Coin  seed  potatoes.  H.  D.  HUMPHREY, 
Ira,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRIES,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 

berries.  Leading  varieties  including  Everbearers. 
Low  prices.  Send  for  list.  All  plants  guaran¬ 
teed.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY-RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  list.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  bargain  prices.  F.  G.  MANGUS, 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

INCREASE  YOUR  YIELDS.  Buy  seeds  of 

proven  ability.  Passed  inspection  by  Seed-Im¬ 
provement  Association,  Cornellian  Oats,  100% 
germination.  No  noxious  weeds.  Russet  seed 
potatoes,  number  nine  seed  potatoes.  Special 
prices  on  quantity.  DEANE  A.  KEYES, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


$8  PER  100  hatching  eggs  from  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  bred  for  type  and  egg  production. 
May  chicks  $16  per  100.  GEO.  H.  PRICE, 
Box  45Q,  Stamford,  N.  Y. _ 

BARRED  ROCK  HATCHING  EGGS, 
Parks  strain.  $1 .50  15  or  $7  100  delivered.  Good 
layers.  MRS.  D.  J.  WASHBURN,  Adams, 
N,|Y.  _ 

,  WHITE  CHINA  and  Toulouse  goose  eggs, 

$6  per  12.  Turkey  eggs  same  price.  Breeders 
for  sale.  EDWIN  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 
BABY  CHICKS.  Choice  stock,  low  prices. 

■EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS.  White  Wyandottes  and 

■White  Leghorns  from  America’s  best  strains  at 
following  prices :  Wyandottes  $16.00,  Leghorns 
|$13.00  per  hundred.  Write  for  circular  and 
special  prices  on  large  orders.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  TTLSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Port 
Trevorton,  Penna. _ _ 

i  “  EVERLAY  ”  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch- 

'ing,  baby  chicks.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM, 

Emporium,  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE — Jersey  Black  Giant  hatching 
eggs  $1.75  per  fifteen,  ten  dollars  per  hundred. 
E.  D.  PREY,  Ellendale,  Del. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES;  Mammoth  Bronze 

turkeys ;  Mammoth  Pekin  ducks ;  Pearl  guineas ; 
stock  eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville, 
NY. _  _ _ 

PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS,  trap- 

nested  stock,  breeding  pens  headed  by  269  egg 
malee,  hatching  eggs  15,  $2;  100,  $10. 

NORTON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 

15,  $1.25;  50,  $3.25;  postpaid.  MAPLEWOOD 
FARM,  Navarre,  O. _ 

PURE  BRED  “Ringlet”  Barred  Plymouth 

Rocks.  E.  B.  Thompson  strain  cockerels  and 
pullets  for  sale.  GEORGE  DELBRIDGE, 
Maynard,  O. _ 

FOR  SALE — Toulouse  and  African  geese. 

Also  baby  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WORLEY’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Mercer,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  hatching  eggs — From 

range  raised  stock  that  I  guarantee  to  produce 
great  layers.  15,  $1.50;  100,  $8.  Money  back 
guarantee.  KIFF,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

MIXED  CHICKS  GROW  BIG,  husky  layers, 

broilers.  11  cents  each  per  500.  Twenty-five, 
$3.75;  fifty,  $7.50.-  Catalogue.  THOMAS 
DOUGHERTY,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 

Barred  White,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpington. 
REAL  STOCK.  Safe  delivery.  Guaranteed. 
VALLEY  HATCHERY,  MaugansviUe,  Md. 
BRONZE  TURKEYS,  TOULOUSE 

GEESE.  BOOKING  EGG  ORDERS.  $6.00 
per  dozen.  Breeders  for  sale.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Penn. _ 

HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Strong 

vigorous,  true  to  breed.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  etc.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  1,200  miles.  Catalog  free.  W.  F.  HILL- 
POT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N,  J. _ 

BABY  CHICKS — From  Free  Range  Heavy 

Producing. P High  Class  Stock,  Leading  Varieties, 
LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa., 
Box  V. _ _ _ _ 

BABY  CHICKS,  of  high  quality  farm  bred 

stock.  Make  best  layers  and  have  strong 
vitality.  Write  me  for  prices.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns.  Ask 
for  catalogue.  Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm. 
L.  H.  ROBINSON,  Box  12,  Castile,  New  York. 
WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch- 

ing,  $6.00  per  hundred,  $3.50  per  50,  $1.25  per 
15,  delivered,  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs,  $1.50 
per  11,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. _ 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Bred  for  exhibition 

and  egg  production.  Pure  D.  W.  Youngs,  no 
chicks,  eggs  reasonable.  JOHN  A.  SHINE- 
MAN,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TOMS,  few  equal,  none 

better,  price  $15.00.  Muscovy  duck  eggs  $1.00 
per  13.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown, 
Pa. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


PEN  PEDIGREED  pure  bred  Parks  Barred 
Rocks  hatching  eggs,  $3.50  for  15;  also  pure  bred 
Single  Comb  Black  Minorca  eggs,  $2.50  for  1C. 
For  sale  through  spring  months.  MRS.  BER¬ 
THA  DEVLIN,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  Black  Minorcas,  large  type, 

ery  prolific,  First  prize  Penn.  State  Fair;  birds 
hat  produced  them  comprise  our  hens;  quality 
eigns  supreme.  Barred  Rocks,  same  quality 
gfs  $2  for  15,  $5  for  50.  F.  H.  RIVENBURGH, 
Junnsville,  N.  Y.  


ROSE  COMB  Rhode  Island  Reds(  famous 

Red  Cherry  strain,  excellent  layers,  eggs  $2  per 
15  delivered.  SPRINGDALE  FARM,  Wyalu- 
sing.  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Standard  bred 

from  200-300  egg  strains,  both  from  American 
and  Canada  hatching  eggs  at  reasonable  prices. 
All  eggs  that  are  not  fertile  I  will  replace  free. 
Safe  arrival  anywhere.  Circulars  free.  BEN 
F.  COLEMAN,  Sodus,  N.  Y.  


FOR  SALE — Mammoth  Toulouse  eggs  from 

prize  winning  stock,  40c  each.  Postpaid. 
CHAS.  D.  PAXTON,  Fanesville,  O.  


NEW  YORK  STATE  Certified  White  Leg¬ 

horn  chicks  after  May  13th,  30c  each.  ANSEL 
FAUCETT,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB  Black  Minorca 

hatching  eggs  from  selected  stock,  per  dozen 
$1.50  for  Single  and  $2  for  Rose  Comb.  S.  G. 
THOMAS,  Cassville,  N.  Y. 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES— Pure¬ 
bred  selected  eggs,  $1.50- 15,  $4.50-50,  $8- 
100.  Prepaid.  Guaranteed  fertility.  OPAL 
SANTEE,  Freeport,  O.  


BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS  cockerels  10  to 
12  lbs — $5,  $7.  Eggs  $3  per  setting.  R.  R. 
COTTRELL,  Raefield  Farm,  Hunt,  N.  Y. 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  JERSEY  BLACK 
GIANTS  have  been  carefully  selected  for  size, 
laying  ability  and  standard  requirements. 
Cannot  be  surpassed.  Flocks  approved  for 
certification  by  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 
Buy  your  stock  direct  from  the  originating  dis¬ 
trict.  Chicks,  $12.00  per  25.  $40.00  per  100. 

Eggs  $4.00  per  15,  $18.00  per  100.  Descriptive 
circular  free.  Write  me.  D.  R.  HOFF,  Ne- 
shanic  Station,  N.  J. 

TURKEYS 

BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  Giant  Bronze 

Turkeys.  Hatched  first  part  of  May.  1923. 
Well  bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS 

REILLY,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

TURKEYS,  toms,  hens,  eggs.  Mammoth 

Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett.  White 
Holland  toms  and  hens.  Pairs  and  trios  not 
akin.  Highest  quality  at  lowest  prices.  You 
should  place  your  order  with  us  early  for  eggs. 
Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio.  / 

FOR  SALE — A  few  nice  Mammoth  Bronze 

tom  turkeys  left.  Range  bred,  free  from 
disease.  MRS.  A.  M.  CLARKE,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

- . .  r  ■ 

CATTLE 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER 

CALF,  exceptionally  well  bred,  fine  individual 
$30  with  papers,  bargain.  ELITE  STOCK 
FARM,  Munnsville,  N.  Y.  1 

HOLSTEIN  S-GUERN  SE  Y  S — Will  assist 

you  in  buying  dairy  cattle  of  any  kind,  grade  or 
purebred,  type-productive.  GEORGE  MC¬ 
ELROY,  Hortonville,  Wis. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  calf 

$40.00.  Heifer  calf  $75.00.  Young  cows, 
$225.00  up.  Best  May  Rose  breeding.  Ac¬ 
credited  herd.  ALFADALE  FARM,  Athens, 
New  York. 

SHORTHORN  BULL,  six  months,  milking 

strain,  good  one.  WM.  E.  SUTTON,  Windham, 
N.  Y. 

JUST  ONE  MORE  yearling  registered  Jersey 

heifer  to  offer.  75  %  same  blood  as  one  selected 
by  Geneva  Ex.  Station  for  their  herd.  World's 
record  breeding.  Federal  tested.  S.  B.  HUNT, 
Hunt,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP' 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES  with 

30  lb.  ewe  lambs  at  side.  Also  Great  Orion  Sensa¬ 
tion  Duroc  pigs  $15  per  pair  with  papers. 
J.  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

LARGE  PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRE  S — 

Headed  by  Real  Type  10th;  all  ages;  both  sexes; 
highest  quality;  lowest  prices.  C.  A.  EL- 
DREDGE,  Marion,  N.  Y. 

HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS.  PIGS— Both 

sexes,  not  akin.  Service  boars.  Registered  free. 
J.  J.  RAILING,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

CHESTER  BOARS,  bred  sows,  pigs,  eligible. 

PAINE’S  FARM,  South  Royalton.  Vt. 

HORSES 

FOR  SALE.  Very  cheap.  Four  registered 

Belgian  horses;  one  three  year  old  Roan  mare; 
one  two  year  old  Chestnut  mare;  one  weanling 
Roan  Filly;  one  weanling  Roan  Stud  Colt. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Farceuer,  the  $47,000.00 
World’s  Champion  Belgian.  E.  E.  HORTON 
&  SON,  Johnspn  City,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

ANGORA  —long-haired  kittens  of  purebred 

stock.  Maine  grown  pets,  male  or  female. 
ORRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast,  Maine. 

THOROUGHBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES, 

all  ages.  Males,  spayed  females.  ARCADIA 
FARMS,  Bally,  Pa. 

FARM  SHEPHERDS,  all  colors,  shape  and 

sizes  to  suit  your  pocketbook.  Spayed  and 
open  females.  MAPLE  ISLAND  FARMS, 
Canton,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS.  EL  BRI¬ 

TON  FARM,  Route  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPS.  PAINE’S  FARM,  So. 

Royalton,  Vt. 

AIREDALE  FEMALE  PUPPIES,  4  months 
old,  $10.  ANSEL  FAUCETT,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

BEAGLE— Female,  18  months  old,  $8. 

THOMAS  MILHOUS,  Route  2,  Media,  Pa. 

THE  Hawthorne  Park  Kennels.  Beautiful 

pedigreed  Columbian  white  Scotch  collie  pup¬ 
pies,  $15  up.  MRS.  JAY  UPTON,  Sandy  Creek, 
N.  Y. 

HONEY 

HONEY.  5  lbs.  Clover  $1.10.  10  lbs.  $2. 
Buckwheat  $1,  and  $1.75.  Postpaid  first  three 
zones.  60  lbs.  pure  Clover  $7.50,  Buckwheat  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

L  XV  I  JJ7YXYXU AV  O  ill  i  U  ajj  j.  ,  w  ywo., 

$1.10;  $1.75;  60,  $7.50.  Buckwheat  85c — $1.50 
— $6.  Transportation  Extra.  C.  S.  BAKER, 
La  Fayette,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


iYJLjr  ADr  run  OYXUJJj - ocvcicii  oaia  mou 

and  second  cutting.  Immediate  shipment. 
Inspection  allowed.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route 
4,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


SWEET  CLOVER,  Alfalfa,  Soybeans,  etc., 

priced  right.  Inoculating  Bacteria,  for  bushel, 
any  legume,  60c  postpaid.  E.  E.  BASIL,  Latty, 
Ohio. _ _ _ 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Rural 
New  Yorker  and  Heavyweight,  hill  selected, 
high  yielding  strain,  yielding  300  bu.  per  acre  in 
1923.  Both  these  varieties  are  proving  superior 
to  others  in  variety  tests.  R.  APPLETON  & 
SONS,  Canandaigua,  N,  Y.  _ 

WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS— The  best 
there  is;  one  hundred  plants,  one  dollar;  one 
thousand,  eight  dollars  postpaid.  Berry  plants, 
seed  corn,  circular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER, 
Macedon,  N.  Y. 


WASHINGTON,  MARYiMARTHA  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Roots,  Seed,  Prolific.  Early.  Rust  resist¬ 
ant.  Send  for  circular  list.  SAMUEL  BURN¬ 
LEY,  Seekonk,  Mass.  _ 

FOR  SALE — Heavy  yielding  New  Victor  Seed 
Oats,  recleaned  and  graded,  $1  per  bu.  Send 
check  or  money  order.  WARD  LAWRENCE, 
North  Bangor,  N.  Y. 


THINGS  THAT  THRIVE.  Three  field 
D:own  climbing  roses,  our  choice,  postpaid.  $i. 
Peonies,  iris,  shrubs.  Catalogue.  MORNING- 
SIDE  NURSERY,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


ALPHA  BARLEY— CERTIFIED  under 

_  filiations  Seed  Improvement  Association. 
High  yielding,  vigorous  growing,  two-row 
riety.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES — Cobbler,  Russet,  Six  weeks 

others.  CHARLES  FORD,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 
CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Green 

Mountains,  Reeves’  strain.  Passed  by  inspec¬ 
tors  of  Seed  Improvement  Association 
WAYNE  A.  KELLY,  Lysandcr.  N.  Y. 


FORTY  EXTRA  large  gladiolus  bulbs,  mixed 

colors,  $1  postpaid.  Guaranteed  satisfaction. 
HOWARD  W.  GILLETT,  Stanley,  N.  Y„ 
Route  3. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Howard  and 

others.  PAINE’S  FARM,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 


N.  Y.  SEED  POTATO  ASSOCIATION, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  send  you  description  and 
prices  of  ten  standard  varieties  of  certified 
seed  potatoes. 


BUYING  CERTIFIED  SEED  is  buying  crop 

insurance.  Pool  orders  for  lowest  rates.  Cor- 
nellian  oats,  No.  9  potatoes,  Robust  beans. 
Also  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks.  C.  A. 
ROGERS,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  OATS,  Cornellian,  Al¬ 

pha  barley.  FULLERTON,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

FIELD  INSPECTED  Cornellian  oats  $1; 
Alpha  barley  $1.35;  Cornell  No.  11  com  $3  per 
bu.  shelled.  Germination  above  95%.  Prizes 
won  at  fair.  G.  LEWIS  COLLINS,  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 


GLADIOLI,  planting  stock,  blooming  size; 
Lily  White,  L.  M.  Foch,  Mrs.  Watt  Wilbrick, 
2c;  Miss  H.  Franklin,  Chris  Herada,  Pendleton 
3c;  B.  J.  Hulot,  Flora,  4c;  1910  Rose,  Louise,  6c 
(each).  ALBERT  EASTON,  Skaneateles,  N. Y. 


SEED  POTATOES,  choice  northern  grown 

Irish  Cobblers  at  farmers  prices.  Write  LOUISA 
PICKERING,  Fairview  Farm,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

HAY,  STRAW  AND  FEED.  No.  1  first  and 
second  cutting  alfalfa,  No.  1  light  and  heavy 
clover  mixed  hay.  We  also  handle  all  other 
grades  of  hay,  straw,  grain  and  feed.  Quality 
guaranteed.  Ask  for  delivered  prices.  SAM¬ 
UEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

MILLIONS  “Frostproof”  Cabbage  Plants 
for  sale.  Fine  outdoor  grown.  Wakefields, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Succession  etc.  300, 
$1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $2.50  Mailed  Prepaid. 
Expressed,  10,000,  $15.00;  100,000,  $125.00 
Cash.  If  you  want  early  cabbage,  set  these 
plants.  Good  order  delivery  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Also  grow  Tomato  and  Sweet 
Potato  plants.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY, 
Wholesale  Growers,  Franklin,  Virginia. 

_ POULTRY  SUPPLIES  ) 

FOR  SALE— Candee  Incubator,  double  regu¬ 
lated,  everything  complete,  including  new  ven¬ 
tilation  regulator,  8,400  eggs  capacity.  Has 
given  excellent  hatches.  Will  sell  at  real  bar¬ 
gain,  if  taken  at  once.  L.  H.  ROBINSON, 
Castile,  New  York,  Genesee  Valley  Poultry 
Farm. 

REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE.  Farm  for  poultry  or  truck,  32 

miles  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  52  miles  from  New 
York.  W.  ROSTRON,  161  Lamberton  St., 
Trenton,  N.  J. _ _ 

FOR  SALE.  Essex  County  Farms,  &  Ver 

mont  Lake-shore  Farms.  We  have  a  few  best 
grade  farms  for  sale  this  spring  from  $5,000.00 
to  $15,000.00.  Kindly  advise  us  your  needs. 
PATTISON  REAL  ESTATE  &  INSURANCE 
AGENCY,  Westport,  N.  Y.  


FOR  SALE — 105  acres;  very  fertile;  on  State 

road;  30  acres  fall  plowed;  9  room  house;  good 
barn;  abundance  of  water  with  stock  and  tools, 
price,  $7,500,  cash  $2,500.  Balance  time, 
J.  B.  KOONS,  Route  No.  3,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  at  $700: — Gristmill  machinery, 

fixtures,  bin,  etc.,  including  25  H.  P.  gasoline 
motor,  2  run  Burr  stones,  1  Buckwheat  flour 
mill,  shafting,  pullies,  etc.,  F.  O.  B.  mill  property 
at  Kerhonkson,  New  York.  Address  DAVID  J. 
BROWN,  Leibhardt,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FARMS  become  booming  factory  sites,  by  a 

short  inexpensive  railroad  siding,  unconnected 
until  requirements  demand.  Installed  by  us 
anywhere,  means  your  land  sells  quickly  and 
profitably.  Write  for  particulars — W.  KNIGHT 
CLYNES  CO.,  Railroad  Contractors,  Newark, 
N.  J. — Established  1838. _ _____ 

NOTICE — Farm  Buyers;  write  for  catalogue; 

Sellers;  write  for  listing  blanks.  BURKE 
STONE,  Inc.,  41  East  42d  St.,  New  York. 

MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALETu 

central  New  York  state:  For  sizes,  descriptions, 
prices  and  terms,  write  PERRY  FARM 
AGENCY,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  PRODUCTS 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  for  1924  crop 

pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  standard  No.  l 
quality,  shipped  in  new  cans  and  crates,  $2 .Zo 
per  gallon.  Cash  with  order.  Bank  reference 
furnished.  Jericho  Farm,  PARKS  AND 
PARKS,  proprietors,  Jericho,  Vt. 


ADDITIONAL 
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The  Broad  Highway  — By 
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Jeffery  Farnol 


{For  synopsis  see  page  328) 

AND,  after  we  had  stood  thus  awhile, 
each  looking  upon  the  other,  I 
reached  out  to  her,  and  my  hands  were 
torn  and  bloody. 

“Don’t  go,  Charmian,”  I  mumbled, 
“don’t  go!  Oh,  Charmian — I’m  hurt — 
I  didn’t  want  you  to  know,  but  you 
mustn’t  leave  me.  It  is  my  head,  I  think. 
I  met  Black  George,  and  he  was  too 
strong  for  me.  I’m  deaf,  and  half-blinded 
—I’m  afraid,  Charmian!”  Her  figure 
grew  blurred  and  I  sank  down  upon  my 
knees;  but  in  the  dimness  I  reached  out 
and  found  her  hands,  and  bowed  my 
aching  head  upon  them. 

And  presently,  through  the  mist,  her 
voice  reached  me. 

“Oh,  Peter!  I  will  not  leave  you — 
lean  on  me — there — there!”  And,  little 
by  little,  those  strong,  gentle  hands  drew 
me  up  once  more  to  light  and  life.  And 
so  she  got  me  to  a  chair,  and  brought  cool 
water,  and  washed  the  blood  and  sweat 
from  me,  as  she  had  once  before,  only  now 
my  hurts  were  deeper,  for  my  head  grew 
beyond  my  strength  to  support,  and  my 
brain  throbbed  with  fire. 

“Are  you  in  much  pain,  Peter?” 

“My  head — only  my  head,  Charmian — 
there  is  a  bell  ringing  there,  no — it  is  a 
hammer,  beating.”  And  indeed  I  remem¬ 
bered  little  for  a  while,  until  I  found  she 
was  kneeling  beside  me,  feeding  me  with 
broth  from  a  spoon.  Wherefore  I  pres¬ 
ently  took  the  basin  from  her  and  emptied 
it  at  a  gulp,  and,  finding  myself  revived 
thereby,  made  some  shift  to  eat  of  the 
supper  she  set  before  me. 

So  she  presently  came  and  sat  beside 
me  and  ate  also,  watching  me. 

“Your  poor  hands!”  said  she,  and, 
looking  down  at  them,  I  saw  that  my 
knuckles  were  torn  and  broken.  “And 
yet,  said  Charmian,  “except  for  the  cut 
in  your  head,  you  are  quite  unmarked.” 

“He  fought  mostly  for  the  body,” 

I  answered,  “and  I  managed  to  keep  my 
face  out  of  the  way;  but  he  caught  me 
twice — once  upon  the  chin,  lightly,  and 
once  up  behind  the  ear,  heavily;  had 
his  fist  landed  fairly  I  don’t  think  even 
you  could  have  brought  me  back  from 
those  loathly  depths,  Charmian.” 

AND  in  a  while,  supper  being  done,  she 
brought  my  pipe,  and  filled  it,  and 
held  the  light  for  me.  But  my  head 
throbbed  woefully  and  for  once  the  to¬ 
bacco  was  flavorless.  I  laid  the  pipe  by. 

“Why,  Peter!”  said  Charmian,  anx¬ 
iously,  “can’t  you  smoke?” 

“Not  just  now,  Charmian,”  said  I, 
and,  leaning  my  head  in  my  hands,  fell 
into  a  sort  of  coma,  till,  feeling  her  touch 
upon  my  shoulder,  I  looked  up. 

“You  must  go  to  bed,  Peter.” 

“Very  well,  Charmian,  yes — I  will  go 
to  bed,”  and  I  rose. 

"Do  you  feel  better  now,  Peter?” 
“Thank  you,  yes — much  better.” 

“Then  why  do  you  hold  on  to  the 
chair?  ” 

"I  am  still  a  little  giddy — but  it  will 
pass.  And — Charmian — you  forgive — ” 
“Yes  — yes,  don’t — don’t  look  at  me 
like  that,  Peter — and — oh,  good  night! — 
foolish  boy!” 

But  as  she  turned  away  I  saw  that  there 
Were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Dressed  as  I  was,  I  lay  down  upon  my 
bed,  and,  burying  my  head  in  the  pillow, 
groaned, 'for  my  pain  was  very  sore;  in¬ 
deed  I  was  to  feel  the  effects  of  George’s 
hst  for  many  a  day  to  come,  and  it 
seems  to  me  now  that  much  of  the  morbid 
imaginings,  the  nightly  horrors,  and  black 
despair,  that  I  endured  in  the  time  which 
immediately  followed,  was  chiefly  owing 
*o  that  terrible  blow  upon  the  head. 

CHAPTER  XXI 

OF  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  DOOR  AND  HOW 
CHARMIAN  BLEW  OUT  THE  LIGHT 

DETER! — Peter!—  wake!  wake!”  I 
sat  up  in  bed,  and,  as  I  listened, 

®  fit  of  trembling  shook  me  violently,  for 


in  the  whisper  was  an  agony  of  fear  and 
dread  indescribable. 

“Quick,  Peter! — come  to  me!” 

I  strove  to  move,  but  still  I  could  not. 
And  now,  in  the  darkness,  hands  were 
shaking  me  wdldly,  and  Charmian’s  voice 
was  speaking  in  my  ear. 

“The  door!”  it  whispered,  “the  door!” 

Then  I  arose,  and  was  in  the  outer 
room,  with  Charmian  close  beside  me, 
and  my  eyes  were  upon  the  door.  And 
then  I  beheld  a  thin  line  of  white  light 
traversed  the  floor.  Now,  as  I  watched 
this  narrow  line,  I  saw  that  it  was  gradu¬ 
ally  widening  and  widening;  very  slowly, 
and  with  infinite  caution,  the  door  was 
being  opened  from  without.  I  heard 
Charmian  s  breath  catch,  and,  in  the 
dark,  her  hand  came  and  crept  into  mine 
and  her  fingers  were  cold  as  death. 

And  now  a  great  anger  came  upon  me, 
and  I  took  a  quick  step  forward,  but 
Charmian  restrained  me. 

“No,  Peter!”  she  breathed;  “not  yet— 
wait!”  and  wound  her  arms  round  mine. 

JN  a  corner  near  by  stood  my  trusty 

staff  and  I  reached,  and  took  it  up.  bal¬ 
ancing  it  in  my  hand.  And  all  the  time 
I  watched  thatt  line  of  light  upon  the  floor 
growing  even  broader  and  more  broad. 
The  minutes  dragged  slowly  by,  while  the 
line  grew  into  a  streak,  and  the  streak 
into  a  lane,  and  upon  the  lane  came  a  blot 
that  slowly  resolved  itself  into  the  shadow 
of  a  hand  upon  the  latch.  Slowly,  slowly, 
to  the  hand  came  a  wrist,  and  to  the  wrist 
an  arm — another  minute,  and  this  mad¬ 
dening  suspense  would  be  over.  Despite 
Charmian’s  retraining  clasp,  I  crept  a  long 
pace  nearer  the  softly  moving  door. 

The  sharp  angle  of  the  elbow  was  grow¬ 
ing  obtuse  as  the  shadowy  arm  straight¬ 
ened  itself.  Thirty  seconds  more!  I  be¬ 
gan  to  count,  and,  gripping  my  staff, 
braced  myself  for  what  might  be,  when — 
with  a  sudden  cry,  Charmian  sprang  for¬ 
ward,  and,  hurling  herself  against  the 
door,  shut  it  with  a  crash. 

“Quick,  Peter!”  she  panted.  I  was 
beside  her  almost  as  she  spoke,  and  had 
my  hand  upon  the  latch. 

“I  must  see  who  this  was,”  said  I. 

“No,  no— I  say  no!” 

“Whoever  it  was  must  not  escape — 
open  the  door!” 

“Never!  never — I  tell  you — death  is 
outside — there’s  murder  in  the  very  air; 

I  feel  it — and — the  door  has  no  bolt.” 

“They  are  gone  now — whoever  they 
were,”  said  I  reassuringly;  “the  danger  is 
over — if  danger  it  could  be  called.” 

“Danger!”  cried  Charmian.  “I  tell 
you — it  was  death.” 

“Yet,  after  all,  it  may  have  been  only 
some  homeless  wanderer.” 

“Then  why  that  deadly,  silent  cau¬ 
tion?” 

“True!”  said  I,  becoming  thoughtful. 


“Bring  the  table,  Peter,  and  set  it 
across  the  door.” 

“Surely  the  table  is  too  light  to — ” 

“But  it  will  give  sufficient  warning — 
not  that  I  shall  sleep  again  to-night.  Oh, 
Peter!  had  I  not  happened  to  wake,  to 
look  toward  the  door,  it  would  have 
opened — wide,  and  then — bring  the  table, 
Peter.” 

Now,  groping  about,  my  hand  encoun¬ 
tered  one  of  the  candles,  and  taking  out 
my  tinder-box,  all  unthinking,  I  light  it. 

Charmian  was  leaning  against  the  door, 
clad  in  a  flowing  white  garment — all 
dainty  frills  and  laces,  with  here  and  there 
a  bow  of  blue  riband,  disposed,  it  would 
seem,  by  chance,  and  yet  most  wonder¬ 
fully.  And  up  from  this  foam  of  laces  her 
shoulders  rose,  white  and  soft,  sweeping 
up. to  the  smooth  round  column  of  her 
throat.  But  as  I  stared  she  gave  a  sudden 
gasp,  and  stooped  her  head,  and  crossed 
her  hands  upon  her  bosom,  while  up  over 
neck  and  cheek  and  brow  ebbed  that 
warm,  crimson  tide;  and  I  could  only 
gaze  and  gaze — till,  with  a  movement 
swift  and  light,  she  crossed  to  that  betray¬ 
ing  candle  and,  stooping,  blew  out  the 
light. 

Then  I  set  the  table  across  the  door, 
having  done  which  I  stood  looking 
toward  where  she  yet  stood. 

“Charmian,”  said  I. 

“Yes,  Peter.”  , 

“  To-morrow — ” 

“Yes,  Peter?” 

“I  will  make  a  bar  to  hold  the  door.”  < 

“Yes,  Peter.”  $ 

“You  would  feel  safe,  then — safer  than 
ever?” 

“Safer  than  ever,  Peter.” 

CHAPTER  XXn 

4 

IN  WHICH  THE  ANCIENT  DISCOURSES  ON 
LOVE 

I  AM  forging  a  bar  for  my  cottage  door: 

a  bar  that  shall  defy  all  the  night- 
prowlers  that  ever  prowled;  a  stout,  solid 
bar,  broad  as  my  wrist,  and  thick  as  my 
two  fingers;  that,  looking  upon  it  as  it  lies 
in  its  sockets  across  the  door,  Charmian 
henceforth  may  sleep  and  have  no  fear. 

The  Ancient  sat  perched  on  his  stool  in 
the  corner,  but  we  spoke  little,  for  I  was 
very  busy;  also  my  mind  was  plunged  in  a 
profound  reverie. 

“’T  is  bewitched  you  be,  Peter!”  said 
the  old  man  suddenly,  “bewitched  as 
ever  was,”  and  he  chuckled. 

“Bewitched!”  said  I,  starting. 

“Ah! — theer  you  stand  wi’  your  ’am- 
mer  in  your  ’and — a-starin’  an’  a-starin’, 
an’  a-sighin’  an’  a-sighin’ — ” 

“Did  I  indeed  sigh.  Ancient?” 

“Ah — that  ye  did — like  a  cow,  Peter, 
or  a  ’orse — ’eavy  an’  tired  like.  An’  slow 
you  be,  an’  dreamy — you  as  was  so  bright 
an'  spry;  theer’s  some  as  might  think  as ’t 


Last  week’s  puzzle  concealed  eleven  rabbits.  There  are  lots  of  tulips 
in  this  Blot-Out.  Look  for  the  answer  next  week. 


were  the  work  o  ghosts,  or  demons, 
a-castin’  their  spells  on  ye,  but  I  know 
different — you’m  just  bewitched,  Peter!” 
and  he  chuckled  again. 

"Who  knows? — perhaps  I  am,  but  it  will 
pass,  whatever  it  is.” 

“Don’t  ye  be  too  sure  o’  that — theer’s 
bewitchments  an’  bewitchments,  Peter.” 

ITEREUPON  the  smithy  became  full 
of  the  merry  din  of  my  hammer, 
and  while  I  worked  the  Ancient  smoked 
his  pipe;  moreover,  each  time  that  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  glance  up,  it  was  to  find  him 
regarding  me  with  a  certain  fixity  of  eye, 
which  at  another  time  would  ha.ve  struck 
me  as  portentous. 

“Ye  be  palish  this  marnin’,  Peter!” 
said  he,  dabbing  at  me  suddenly  with  his 
pipe-stem;  “shouldn’t  wonder  if  you  was 
to  tell  me  as  your  appetite  was  bad;  come 
now — ye  didn’t  eat  much  of  a  breakfus’ 
this  marnin’,  did  ye?” 

“I  don’t  think  I  did,  Ancient.” 

“A  course  not!”  said  the  old  man,  with 
a  nod  of  profound  approval.  “Ye’ll 
make  a  tidy  smith  one  o’  these  days, 
Peter,”  he  said  encouragingly,  as  I 
straightened  my  back  and  plunged  the 
iron  back  into  the  fire. 

“Thank  you.  Ancient.” 

“Ay — you’ve  larned  to  use  a  ’ammer 
purty  well,  though  you  be  wastin’  your 
opportunities  shameful,  Peter.  Moon 
can’t  last  much  longer — she  be  on  the 
Wane  a’ready!” 

“Moon?”  said  I,  staring. 

“Ah,  moon!”  nodded  the  old  man; 
“theer’s  nowt  like  a  moon,  Peter,  an’  if 
she  be  at  the  full  so  much  the  better.” 

“But  what  have  the  moon  and  I  to  do 
with  each  other.  Ancient?” 

“Love,  Peter!” 

“Love!”  said  I,  letting  go  the  handle 
of  the  bellows. 

“An’  marriage,  Peter.” 

“What  in  the  world  put  such  thoughts 
into  your  head?” 

“Ah! — some  men  is  born  lovers,  Peter, 
an’  you  be  one.” 

“But,  Ancient,  I  am  not  the  kind  of 
man  women  would  be  at  racted  by.  I 
love  books  and  solitude,  and  am  called 
a — pedant!  and,  besides,  I  am  not  of 
a  loving  sort — ” 

“Some  men,  Peter,  falls  in  love  as  easy 
as  they  falls  out;  it  comes  to  some  soft  an’ 
quiet— like  the  dawn  of  a  summer’s  day, 
Peter;  but  to  others' it  comes  like  a  gert 
an’  tur’ble  storm — oh,  that  it  do!  An’ 
some  day  you’ll  find  ’er,  Peter,  an’  she’ll 
find  you — ” 

“And,”  said  I,  staring  away  into  the 
distance,  “do  you  think  that,  by  any 
possible  chance,  she  might  love  me,  this 
woman?” 

“Ay,  for  sure,”  said  the  Ancient,  “for 
sure  she  will;  why  don’t  ’ee  up  an  ax  ’er? 
Wi’  a  fine,  round  moon  over’ead,  an’ 
a  pretty  maid  at  your  elber,  it’s  easy 
enough  to  tell  ’er  you  love  ’er,  aren’t  it?” 

“Indeed,  yes,”  said  I,  beginning  to  rub 
my  chin. 

“An’  when  you  looks  into  a  pair  o’ 
sweet  eyes,  an’  sees  the  shine  o’  the  moon 
in  ’em — why,  it  aren’t  so  very  fur  to  ’er 
lips,  are  it,  Peter?”  « 

'‘No,”  said  I,  rubbing  my  chin  harder 
than  ever;  “no — and  there’s  the  danger 
of  it.” 

“Wheer’s  t’  danger,  Peter?” 

“Everywhere!”  I  answered;  “in  her 
eyes,  in  her  thick,  soft  hair,  the  touch  of 
her  hand,  the  contact  of  her  garments — 
her  very  step!” 

“I  knowed  it!”  cried  the  Ancient  joy¬ 
fully. 

“Knew  what?” 

“You  be  in  love — good  lad!”  and  he 
flourished  his  pipe. 

“In  love!”  I  exclaimed;  “in  love — I?” 

“  Love  is  what  makes  a  man  so  brave 
as  a  lion,  Peter,  an’  fall  a-tremblin’  like 
a  coward  when  She  stands  a-lookin’  up 
at  ’im;  love  makes  the  green  earth  greener, 
an’  the  long  road  short — ah!  almost  too 
short,  sometimes,  the  love  of  a  woman 
cobles  betwixt  a  man  an’  all  eVils  an’ 
{Continued  on  page  328) 
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VERY  striking  is  the  way  American 
Agriculturist  readers  responded  to 
our  request  for  suggestions  to  the  girl 
with  a  bookcase  and  five  dollars  to  spend 
for  books.  As  I  read  over  a  great  sheaf 
of  letters  full  of  good  suggestions,  I  could 
not  help  wishing  that  the  girl  who  started 
the  subject  might  read  them  all  also. 

Although  a  few  men  sent  in  their  sug¬ 
gestions,  most  of  the  answers  came  from 
women  and  when  one  remembers  the 
round  of  hard  work  in  the  life  of  the 
average  farm  woman  one  wonders  at  the 
number  who  find,  or  make,  time  to  read. 
And  one  is  again  convinced,  as  by  many 
personal  experiences,  that  for  genuine 
rest,  combined  with  mental  stimulus, 
there  is  nothing  so  efficacious  as  to  sit 
down  and  read  a  good  book. 

Classics  Still  Important 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  many  of 
these  modern  readers  recommend  as  a 
permanent  investment  the  real  classics 
and  the  books  of  a  generation  or  so  ago. 
The  Bible,  Shakespeare’s  plays  in  separ¬ 
ate  volumes,  Ivanhoe,  Cooper  s  Last  of 
the  Mohicans,  The  Tale  of  Tieo  Cities, 
David  Copperfield,  are  still  steady  favor¬ 
ites,  as  are  others  of  the  same  periods. 
Very  few  writers  fail  to  include  that 
perennial  favorite,  dear  old  fden^  Hur, 
our  childhood’s  joy  and  still  going 
strong.”  Little  Women  is  still  after  many 
years  one  of  the  books  which  no  library 
should  be  without.  So  are  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,  The  Three  Musketeers,  and  tried 
and  tested  Lorna  Doone.  It  is  good  to  see 
that  the  abounding  froth  on  the  waves  of 
literary  output  does  not  drown  interest 
in  the  old  familiar  volumes. 

Some  absorbing  historical  novels  are 
mentioned:  The  Conquer  er,  by  Gertrude 
Atherton,  really  a  life  of  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton,  is  recommended  by  Nettie  F.  Thomas 
of  Halifax,  Mass.,  and  also  in  an  excellent 
letter  with  no  signature  from  Annville, 
Pa.  Churchill’s  The  Crisis,  by  Mrs. 
Isadore  Hinkley  of  Nicholson,  Pa.,  and 
others.  Only  one  writer,  Mrs.  Hubert 
S.  Fleeger  of  Chicora,  Pa.,  speaks  of  that 
thrilling  romance  of  love  and  adventure, 
To  Have  and  To  Hold,  by  Mary  Johnston, 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with  Scott  s  Quentin 
Durward,  but  several  mention  Stevenson  s 
glorious  yarn  of  adventure.  Treasure 
Island,  ill  the  letter  with  no  signature  is 
also  mentioned  a  peculiarly  fascinating 
love  story  of  a  generation  ago,  The  First 
Violin,  bv  Jessie  Fothergill,  with  its 
delightful  glimpses  of  the  musical  life 
and  the  simple,  friendly  atmosphere  of 
the  Germany  that  used  to  be.  Another 
strikingly  interesting  book  suggested 
but  once,  by  Mrs.  Harry  Hollenbeck  of 
Munnsville,  N.  Y.,  is  Ramona,  by  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson,  a  story  of  Indian  life 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  American  library. 

Biographies  Hold  Their  Own 

Gene  Stratton-Porter’s  The  White  Flag 
is  very  popular,  as  are  the  Zane  Grey 
stories.  Roosevelt’s  Letters  to  His  Chil¬ 
dren  is  a  good  suggestion  from  Raymond 
Ackerly,  Grahamsville,  N.  Y.  Papini’s 
Life  of  Christ  and  Strachey’s  Queen 
Victoria  are  the  only  biographies  sug¬ 
gested.  Eleanor  G.  Bissell  of  Lancaster, 
N.  Y.,  suggests  the  Autobiography  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini  and  Mrs.  W.  V.  Sea¬ 
man  of  Washington ville,  N.  Y.,  The 
Americanization  of  Edward  Bole.  Strange¬ 
ly,  no  one  mentions  A  Son  of  the  Middle 
Border,  by  Hamlin  Garland,  an  auto¬ 
biography  widely  popular  among  those 
interested  in  the  vanishing  phases  of 
American  life. 

Good  suggestions  are  to  frequent,  if 
possible,  second-hand  bookshops  and  to 
study  catalogues  from  the  standard  mail 
order  houses  and  city  department  stores. 

Many  writers  just  put  down  the  names 
of  their  favorite  books,  often  in  a  long 
list,  neglecting  to  specify  prices  or  to 
make  the  list  conform  to  the  five-dollar 
limit,  and  so  their  letters  scarcely  come 
within  the  conditions  of  the  contest. 


After  careful  consideration  I  decided 
that  the  best  letter  is  that  of  Emma  J. 
Davis  of  Boonville,  N.  Y.  I  am  sending 
her  a  copy  of  Rolling  Acres  and  one  of  A 
Virginia  Scout,  and  print  her  letter  in 
this  issue.  The  difficulty  of  deciding  on 
the  second  prize  is  so  great  that  I’m  giv¬ 
ing  myself  the  pleasure  of  sending  books 
to  several  contestants:  Mrs.  W.  V.  Sea¬ 
man,  Washington  ville,  N.  Y.;  Mrs. 
Walter  Robinson,  Constable,  N.  Y.; 
Mrs.  Hubert  S.  Fleeger,  Chicora,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  Isadore  Hinkley,  Nicholson,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Hollenbeck,  Huntsville,  N.  Y., 
and  Earl  Granger  Feint,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

Read  Miss  Davis’s  letter  and  see 
whether  you  agree  with  her  suggestions. 


himself  up  and  to  walk  and  to  devise  J 
games  with  his  playthings. 

“Already  he  has  learned  one  of  the 
great  lessohs  of  life.  When  he  wants  a 
thing  he  goes  after  it  himself.  That’s 
what  brings  out  his  capability.  That’s 
what  makes  him  resourceful  and  self- 
confident.  Take  time  to  give  him  needful 
care  and  training.  But  never  worry  be¬ 
cause  lie  must  do  his  own  ‘joggling.’ 
Alice  Margaret  Ashton. 


Qa//vJ- 


The  First  Prize  Letter 

Dear  Aunt  Janet: 

The  young  girl  with  $5  to  start  a  library 
recalled  strongly  my  own  book-starved 
youth,  and  sent  my  memory  back  over 
the  various  books  that  have  enthralled 
me  at  different  times. 

When  about  fifteen,  chance  threw  in  my 
way,  “Jane  Eyre,”  and  I  devoured  it  with 
delight.  Had  I  been  asked  my  own  name 
suddenly  while  in  the  midst  of  it,  very 
likely  1  would  have  answered  “Jane 
Eyre,”  so  completely  had  I  lost  my  iden¬ 
tity  in  that  of  the  heroine.  This  interest 
led  me  to  read  Miss  Bronte’s  other  books, 
also  her  biography.  Years  later  I  read 
“Henry  Esmond”  and  still  later  “Lorna 
Doone”  with  the  same  absorbing  delight. 
These  two  books  not  only  gave  me  great 
pleasure  but  opened  a  new  field  to  my 
vision — England  in  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts — and  led  to  the  making  of  a 
multitude  of  book  friends. 

For  a  genuine  booklover,  fine  bindings 
are  not  essential;  all  that  is  necessary  is 
clear  print  and  strong  binding.  For  the 
library  I  would  suggest  “Jane  Eyre,” 
“Henry  Esmond”  and  “Lorna  Doone.” 
These  are  all  great  love  stories  that  age 
cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale.  For  the 
poetry  shelf  “The  Golden  Treasury  of 
American  Songs  and  Lyrics,”  edited  by 
Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles  and  published 
by  L.  C.  Page  &  Company  of  Boston. 
In  popular  editions  these  are  not  expen¬ 
sive.  For  the  new  novel  “The  White 
Flag”  by  Gene  Stratton-Porter. — Emma 
J.  Davis,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


He  Does  It  Himself 

“IT  seems  like  a  discrepancy,”  puzzled 
1  the  young  mother.  “I’ve  often 
heard  that  a  goodly  percentage  of  the 
successful  people  of  the  world  come  from 
‘the  land.’”  * 

“That  is  what  they  claim,”  agreed  the 
family  doctor. 

“But  the  importance  of  right  training 
is  so  much  emphasized.  And  surely  no 
mother  has  less  time  to  devote  to  her 
child  than  the  average  farm-mother.” 

“It’s  a  pity,”  said  the  old  doctor  feel¬ 
ingly,  “when  any  mother  has  not  time  to 
enjoy  her  children.  But  look  here,  young 
lady,  don’t  you  go  worrying  about  this 
husky  young  fellow!” 

“Oh,  he  isn’t  actually  neglected,”  cried 
the  mother,  holding  her  rosy  baby  a  little 
closer.  “He  gets  fed  and  bathed  prop¬ 
erly.  And  I  keep  him  out  of  doors  all 
lean.  But  beyond  that — ” 

“Let  me  tell  you,”  interrupted  the 
doctor  kindly,  “why  this  boy  will  de¬ 
velop  all  the  good  there  is  in  him.” 

The  Left  Alone  Baby 

“Nobody  has  ever,  to  his  recollection, 
jogged  his  carriage  or  repeatedly  picked 
up  his  playthings  or  rushed  to  pick  him 
up  because  he  stirred  in  bed — his  mother 
is  too  busy  for  that  kind  of  attention. 
So  this  enterprising  young  man  has 
started  in  already  to  do  his  own  ‘jog¬ 
gling.’  Left  to  himself  on  his  soft,  clean 
rug,  he  has  learned  to  kick  and  crawl. 
As  necessity  demanded  he  learned  to  pull 


The  Broad  Highway 

(Continued  from  page  327) 

dangers — why  don’t  ’ee  up  an’  ax  ’er, 
Peter?  ” 

“She’d  laugh  at  me.  Ancient.” 

“Not  she.” 

“Besides,  she  hardly  knows  me!” 

The  Ancient  took  out  his  snuff-box  and 
gave  two  loud  double  knocks  upon  the  lid. 

“A  woman  knows  a  man  sooner  than 
a  man  knows  a  woman — ah,  a  sight 
sooner!”  Here  he  extracted  a  pinch  of 
snuff.  “As  for  Prudence — she  loves  'ee 
wi’  all  ’er  ’eart  an’  soul!” 

“Prudence?”  said  I,  staring. 

“She’m  a  ’andsome  lass,  an’  so  pretty 
as  a  picter — you  said  so  yourself,  an’ 
what’s  more,  she’m  a  sensible  lass,  an’  11 
make  ye  as  fine  a  wife  as  ever  was  if 
only—” 

“If  only  she  loved  me,  Ancient.” 

“To  be  sure,  Peter.” 

“But,  you  see,  she  doesn’t.” 

“Peter — ye’re  jokin’.” 

“No,  Ancient.” 

“But  I — I  be  all  took  aback — not 
love  ye?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But  I — I’d  set  my  ’eart  on  it,  Peter.” 

“It  is  very  unfortunate!”  said  I,  and 
began  blowing  up  the  fire. 

“Peter'” 

“Yes,  Ancient.” 

“Do  ’ee  love  she?” 

“No,  Ancient.”  The  old  man  rose, 
and,  hobbling  forward,  tapped  me  upon 
the  breast  with  the  handle  of  his  stick. 

“Then  who  was  you  a-talkin’  of,  a  while 
back — ’bout  ’er  eyes,  an’  ’er  ’air,  an’  ’er 
dress,  an’  bein’  afraid  o’  them?” 

“To  be  exact,  I  don't  know,  Ancient." 

“Oh,  Peter!”  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
shaking  his  head,  “I  wonders  at  ye;  arter 
me  a-thinkin’  an'  a-plannin  all  these 
months— arter  me  a-sendin’  Black  Jarge 
about  ’is  business — ” 

“Ancient,  what  do  you  mean?” 

“Why,  didn’t  I  out  an'  tell  un  as  you 
was  sweet  on  Prue — ” 

“Did  you  tell  him  that?”  I  cried. 

“Ay,  to  be  sure  I  did;  an'  what’s  more, 
‘Jarge,’  I’d  say,  ‘Prue’s  a  lovely  maid,  an' 
Peter’s  a  fine  young  chap,  an’  the’m 
beginnin’  to  find  each  other  out,  they  be 
all’us  a-talkin’  to  each  other  an’  a-lookin' 
at  each  other,  mornin’,  noon  an’  night!' 

I  says;  an’  Jarge  ’ud  just  wrinkle  up  'is 
brows,  an’  walk  away,  an’  never  say 
a  word.  But  now — it  be  tur’ble  ’ard  to 
be  disapp’inted  like  this,  Peter — arter 
I’d  set  my  ’eart  on  it — an’  me  such  a  old 
man — such  a  very  ancient  man.  Oh. 
Peter!  you  be  full  o’  disapp'intments,  an' 
all  manner  o’  contrariness;  sometimes  I 
I  a’most  wishes  as  I’d  never  took  the 
trouble  to  find  ye  at  all!” 

And  the  old  man  sighed,  and  turned  his 
back  upon  me,  and  tottered  out  of  the  | 
forge.  (To  be  continued) 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  SO  FAR 

BLACK  GEORGE  has  fought  with 
Peter,  despite  the  latter’s  determi¬ 
nation  to  remain  friends.  He  cannot 
understand  the  blacksmith’s  anger. 
Charmian,  the  mysterious  beauty 
whom  Peter  has  sheltered  when  pur¬ 
sued  by  his  villainous  cousin.  Sir  Mau¬ 
rice  Vibart,  finds  him  unconscious  after 
the  fight.  Light  headed,  Peter  betrays 
the  fact  that  he  has  heard  her  grief 
over  him  and  also  that  he  has  been  of¬ 
fered  money  to  tell  where  she  is  hiding. 
Not  realizing  his  condition,  Charmian 
is  frightened  and  flees,  and  Peter, 
pursuing,  meets  her  as  she  is  leaving 
the  cottage. 


1 
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In  Rhubarb  Season 

Appetizing  Recipes—Timely  Pattern  Designs 
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WITH  rhubarb  at  its  best,  the  house¬ 
keeper  who  has  the  family  health 
at  heart,  should  see  that  it  appears  on  the 
table  frequently.  There  are  so  many 
ways  of  preparing  rhubarb  that  it  can  be 
served  often  and  yet  have  the  charm  of 
novelty.  Even  the  rhubarb  sauce  that 
oftenest  appears  can  be  made  more 
appetizing  by  careful  cooking.  Baked 
rhubarb  is  a  delicious  dish.  To  prepare 
it,  wash  the  stems  well,  but  do  not  peel 
them;  cut  in  pieces  about  an  inch  long, 
allowing  a  full  cup  of  sugar  to  each  pint 
of  fruit.  Put  it  in  a  baking  dish  in 
alternate  layers  with  a  very  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  (not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  cup).  Cover  closely  and  bake  until 
the  rhubarb  is  tender.  Do  not  stir. 
Cooked  in  this  way,  each  piece  will  be 
separate  and  whole  and  in  a  clear  syrup, 
and  it  will  be  a  most  beautiful  color. 

An  attractive  dessert  is  rhubarb  jelly 
with  whipped  cream.  Cut  up  three 
pounds  of  rhubarb  and  put  in  a  pre¬ 
serving  pan  with  an  equal  amount  of 
sugar  and  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
Cook  until  soft,  stirring  frequently.  Then 
pass  it  through  a  fine  sieve  and  to  each 
quart  of  pulp  add  two  ounces  of  dissolved 


turn  into  the  pastry-lined  plate;  let  bake 
about  twenty-five  minutes,  cool  a  little, 
spread  with  meringue,  dredge  with 
granulated  sugar  and  let  bake  in  a  cool 
oven  for  about  twelve  minutes,  or  until 
meringue  is  slightly  browned. 

Meringue  for  Pie 

3  egg  whites, 

K  cupful  granulated  sugar, 

K  teaspoonful  orange  or  lemon  extract. 

Beat  the  eggs  very  light,  then  gradually 
beat  in  the  sugar  and  the  extract.— 
Adelaide  Utter. 

Rendering  Lard 

V/DU  can  render  lard  more  quickly  and 
I  have  it  of  a  better  quality  in  the  oven 
than  on  top  of  the  stove.  Moreover,  un¬ 


serviceable  Separate  Skirt 


A  Pretty  Spring  Design 

/'  you  need,  a 
charming  frock 
in  a  hurry  and  one 
that  will  cost  very 
little,  you  can  find  no 
better  solution  to 
your  problem  than 
No!  1783.  Just  a 
glance  at  the  accom¬ 
panying  diagram 
shows  how  a  single 
length  of  material, 
oddly  cut,  makes  the 
dress.  And  it  takes 
only  an  hour  or  two! 
The  pattern  comes  in 
sizes  16  years,  36,  38, 
and  ff)  inches  bust 
measure.  For  the  36 
inch  size,  2ys  yards 
of  36  inch  material  is 
needed.  Price,  12c. 
Send  stamps,  write  all  numbers  clearly,  and 
address  Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


jyO.  1157 
always 


is 


/7SS 


that 
necessary 
garment,  a  two-piece 
separate  skirt.  The 
back  is  gathered  to  an 
inside  belt  on  a  slightly 
raised  waist-line.  Patch 
pockets  are  both  stylish 
and  useful.  The  pattern 
comes  in  sizes  26,  28,  30 
and  32  inches  waist 
measure.  Size  26  re¬ 
quires  2fii  yards  of  32  or 
j / / H  inch  material  with  % 
yard  contrasting.  Price, 
12c.  Mail  with  correct  number,  size,  and  your 
name  and  address  clearly  written  to  Pattern  De¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist,  1^61 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

pleasant  odors  of  grease  and  smoke  can 
be  avoided. 

Cut  fat  into  one  inch  cubes,  place  in  as 
many  dripping  pans  as  oven  will  hold, 
keep  oven  just  hot  enough  so  that  fat 
does  not  smoke — 2  to  3  on  an  oven 
thermometer.  When  lard  is  rendered 
out,  strain  into  thoroughly  clean  con¬ 
tainers.  When  cool  and  set  put  on  tight 
covers.  Cracklings  should  be  pressed 


gelatine.  Put  it  into  a  border  mold  to 
harden,  and  when  ready  to  serve,  turn 
it  onto  a  flat  dish  and  fill  the  center  with 
whipped  cream. 

Rhubarb  Pies  Are  Popular 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  plain  rhubarb 
pie,  but  here  are  two  variations  that 
deserve  to  be  better  known: 

1.  Line  a  deep  pie  plate  with  a  good 
crust,  then  put  in  two  cupfuls  of  rhubarb, 
unpeeled  and  cut  into  small  pieces.  Pour 
over  the  rhubarb  one  and  a  half  cupfuls  of 
granulated  sugar,  a  little  melted  butter, 
a  beaten  egg,  a  few  seeded  raisins  and  a 
sprinkling  of  flour.  Cover  with  a  tender 
paste  pressed  tightly  around  the  edge 
so  that  the  juice  may  not  escape  and 
bake  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  rather 
slow  oven. 

Make  cream  rhubarb  pie  as  follows : 

2  tablespoonfuls  cornstarch, 

1  cupful  sugar, 

K  teaspoonful  salt, 

1  cupful  boiling  water. 

Grated  rind  of  one  orange  or  lemon, 

1  cupful  rhubarb,  chopped  fine, 

1  tablespoonful  of  butter, 

3  egg  yolks  beaten  light. 

Line  a  pie  plate  with  pastry,  building 
up  the  edges  as  for  a  lemon  pie.  Mix  the 
cornstarch,  sugar  and  salt,  pour  on  the 
boiling  water  and  stir  over  the  fire  until 
boiling — add  the  grated  rind,  the  rhubarb, 
butter  and  egg  yolks,  mix  thoroughly  and 


Girl’s  Everyday  Dress 
'J'WO -MATERIAL 

f  rocks  offer  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  use  up  short 
lengths  or  make  over  an 
outgrown  frock,  and  the 
effect  is  particularly  be¬ 
coming  to  the  growing  girl. 

Patterns  of  No.  2031  come 
in  sizes  8,  10,  12  and  lit 
years.  Size  8  requires  lfi 
yards  of  36  inch  material 
with  lfii  yard  of  contrast¬ 
ing.  Pattern,  12c.  Ad¬ 
dress  Pattern  Department, 

American  Agricultur- 


,ist,  lf.61  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Add 
10c  if  you  ivant  our  big  new  spring  catalogue. 

out,  the  grease  thus  obtained  should  be 
used  first,  and  the  cracklings  used  for 
soap  making. — Mrs.  R.  C.  Kramer. 


The  Pattern  Situation 

TUST  at  the  height  of  the  spring 
**  pattern  rush,  a  breakdown  at  the 
factory  where  our  patterns  are  made 
resulted  in  an  extremely  unfortunate 
but  unavoidable  delay.  These  patterns 
are  all  made  by  hand  and  expert  addi¬ 
tional  help  is  hard  to  get,  but  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  catch  up  on  orders. 
We  tender  our  apologies  to  those  who 
have  been  inconvenienced  and  assure 
all  our  readers  that  our  usual  prompt 
service  is  even  now  being  resumed. 


cJELL-0 

c Americas  most  famous  dessert 
—  for  high  teas 

N 

Jell-O  makes  a  perfect  dessert  for  tea  suppers, 
whether  the  meal  is  formal  or  just  family.  It  is 
a  temptingly  pretty  dish,  with  a  fine  fruity  flavor 
that  everyone  enjoys  and  children  shout  over ! 
Jell-O  is  prepared  in  a  few  minutes  and  set 
away  several  hours  before  it  is  time  to  set  the 
table.  Ask  for  a  Jell-O  Recipe  Book,  and  try 
some  of  the  novel  Jell-O  salads  and  desserts. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
LE  ROY  NEW  YORK 


RECIPE 
Raspberry 
Bavarian  Cream 

Wash  one  box  of  ber¬ 
ries;  sprinkle  with  four 
tablespoonfulsofsugar. 
Dissolve  a  package  of 
Raspberry  Jell-O  in 
three-fourths  pint  of 
boiling  water;  when 
cold  and  still  liquid, 
whip.  Then  fold  in 
the  raspberries  and 
juice.  Set  in  a  cold 
place  to  harden.  Sdrve 
with  whipped  cream 
and  garnish  with  fresh 
berries. 


You,  too,  may  as  well  save  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  on  YOUR  wall  paper. 

Ward’s  paper  is  not  cheap  paper.  It  is  all  standard  quality, 
tnade  lower  in  price  by  manufacturing  in  immense  quantities. 

Think  of  papering  an  entire  room  10  x  12  feet,  side  walls, 
border  and  ceiling,  for  only  82  cents. 

Choose  your  paper  from  actual  free  samples  of  all  the  newest, 
best  patterns — tapestries,  fabrics,  “allovers”  and  stripes.  Prices 
from  3  cents  to  35  cents  per  single  roll. 

Sample  Book  Free — Over  100  Actual  Samples 

This  sample  book  will  go  into  over  one  million  homes.  Why 
not  into  your  home,  too?  Why  not  see  the  best  new  patterns 
and  save  one-third  to  one-half?  Why  pay  almost  double  for  your 
paper  ?  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this  free  book  of  wall  paper 
samples. 

Address  Our  House  Nearest  You. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 
Portland, Ore.  Ft. Worth  Oakland.Cal. 


Write  today  for 
Free  Wall 
Paper  Sample 
Book  N0.8O-W 


Sample 
BookFR 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


Tho  f^ST  one  ol  our  wonderful  bargains. 
•*  as  Set  comprises  a  4,  4  H  or  5  foot  iron 

rp  -j  >>  enameled  roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  19  inch 
r  nue  roll  rim  enameled  flat-back  lavatory, 
a  syphon  action,  wash-down  water  closet 
with  porcelain  tank,  oak  post  hinge 
seat;  all  china  index  laucets,  nickel- 
plated  traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  flttings. 

J.  M.  SE1DENBERG  C0„  Inc. 

254  W.  34  St.,  Bet.  7th-8th  Aves.,  N.Y.  C. 


Send  for 
Catalog  40 


HAND. 

/TEToneof  these 
little  beauties 
right  now,  and  pro- 
tect  yourself 
against  hold-up 
thugs,  rowdies,  etc.  and 
at  the  same  time  it  serves 
as  the  best  novelty  ciga¬ 
rette  case  ever  invented. 

Made  exactly  like  the  real 
thing!  Just 
pull  the  trig¬ 
ger,  back  flies 
\  the  lid  showing  i 
|  full  package  o 
f  your  cigarettes. 

Lots  of  fun  scaring  your  friends  and  at 
the  same  time  useful  and  a  great  pro¬ 
tector. 

Made  of  light  weight  metal,  gun  metal  finish,  4%  inches  lone. 
Sold  exclusively  by  us.  Order  at  once,  supply  limited.  Special 
Introductory  price  ..........  .  .  SI. 7#  each. 

Pay  postman  on  delivery  our  price  plus  postage. 

Money  back  it  not  satisfied. 

PATHFINDER  COMPANY 

Oept.  TIA _ S3*  Sixth  Avenue  New  York 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Potato  Market  Firmer 


DURING  the  latter  part  of  the  week  ending 
March  22,  there  was  a  decidedly  firmer 
tone  to  the  potato  market.  Just  how  long  this 
tone  will  last  remains  to  be  seen.  At  any 
rate  the  market  on  States  has  turned  better, 
being  quoted  at  $1.70  per  100  pounds  in  bulk. 
Sacks  of  150  pounds  are  bringing  $2.60  de¬ 
livered.  One  potato  dealer  informed  us  that 
he  had  several  telegrams  from  his  up-State 
representatives  that  stated  “No  potatoes  being 
hauled,  roads  bad.-'  Undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact  that  shipments  are  light  and  may  be 
light  for  a  few  days,  the  market  has  taken  on 
this  firm  tone.  In  view  of  the  fairly  light 
offerings  on  States,  Long  Islands  have  taken 
a  stronger  tone,  selling  at  $1.30  to  1.35  per 
bushel  to  the  farmers.  Sacked  stock  150 
pounds,  is  bringing  from  $3.50  to  3.75.  The 
range  in  price  is  due  to  the  variation  in  quality. 
Maines  have  not  been  as  firm  as  States.  If  the 
weather  dries  up  and  roads  and  haulings  in¬ 
crease,  it  is  doubtful  if  price  will  rise  much. 
It’s  a  good  time  to  keep  posted  by  radio. 
Opinions  continue  to  vary  greatly  relative 


to  the  reserves  on  hand  in  the  country.  Some 
claim  that  there  are  a  lot  of  potatoes  in  the 
country  for  sale.  Others  are  just  as  emphatic 
that  stocks  are  not  excessive.  In  fact  a  man 
who  knows  the  situation  very  thoroughly  was 
in  the  office  during  the  week  and  said  that  he 
couldn’t  see  where  there  was  any  justification 
for  the  statement  that  supplies  are  heavy. 
When  you  get  such  diverging  opinions,  it  is 
almost  an  impossibility  to  give  any  true 
interpretation  of  future  outlook. 


BETTER  DEMAND  FOR  BALDWINS 


There  have  been  very  few  changes  in  the  apple 
market  worthy  of  note,  although  of  late  there 
has  been  somewhat  better  demand  particularly 
for  fancy  fruit  and  fruit  that  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  The  market  for  good  Baldwins  is  much 
stronger  although  there  is  no  material  change 
in  price.  Total  holdings  are  still  abnormally 
high  and  the  equivalent  of  six  million  barrels  of 
apples  still  remain  in  storage,  which  is  over 
60  per  cent,  heavier  than  ever  before  for  the 
month  of  March. 


quotation  brought  forth  heavier  buying  both 
from  chain  stores  and  small  jobbers  from  out  of 
town  with  the  result  that  a  fairly  satisfactory 
volume  of  business  was  done.  The  greater  part 
of  the  weakness  is  shown  in  undergrades. 
Foreign  butter  continues  to  come  in  rathei 
freely  both  from  Denmark  and  South  America. 

The  market  on  “fields”  cheese  is  steady  but 
fresh  stocks  are  more  or  less  unsettled  and  are 
moving  out  less  readily.  Trading  has  been  of 
fair  volume,  but  on  the  whole  the  business  can 
only  be  considered  as  light.  Cold  storage 
movements  (public  warehouses)  on  March  19 
were  reported  in  New  York  City  as  1,346,646 
pounds  compared  to  only  563,591  pounds  a 
year  ago.  Fancy,  held,  flats.  States  are  quoted 
from  24  to  24%c  both  for  white  and  colored. 
Fancy,  fresh,  flats  are  bringing  from  20)d>  to 
21%c. 


MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 


CURES  LAMENESS 


Quit  the  draining  expense  and  cure  your  •uffenns. 
lame  and  idle  horae.  Don’t  hold  back  —  we  take  all 
ri*k  to  permanently  cure  mule,  work  horse  °r  value- 
able  thoroughbred  of  Ringbone,  Tnoropin-— SPAY1N 
or  Shoulder,  Knee.  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease. 
Our  FREE  Save-Hit-Horsc  BOOK  tells  the  story.  This  re- 

niarkable  serviceable  book,  which  every  horse  owner 
will  value,  sample  of  signed  Guarantee  with  other 
substantial  references  and  evidence  are  all  sent  FREE. 
They  prove  what  Save-The-Hc-.se  has  done  for  over 
380,000  satisfied  users. .  Save-The-Horse  is  no  cure- 
all  but  for  diseases  causing  lameness  you  can  depend 
upon  it.  Horse  works,  earning  while  being  cured 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  34Z  State  St...  Bi»*Wos,  H.  T. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers 
With  Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid. 


/•As  Low  as  $10*a 

Buy  vour  saw  direct  from  the  factory  at  lowest  fae- 


Buy  your  taw  direct  from  the  factory  at  lowest  fac¬ 
tory  prices.  Every  saw  guaranteed  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory  or  your  money  back.  You  can  get  a  thor¬ 
oughly  well  made,  dependable,  absolutely  guaranteed 


Hertzler&  Zook 


Portable  Wood 


Saw 


Guaranteed 


for  as  little  as  $10,  that  will  saw  firewood,  lumber, 
lath  and  posts.  Ripping  table  can  be  attached. 
Lowest  priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles  and 
sizes  up  to  big  contractors  saws- -all  at  money-saving 
prices.  H  &  Z  saws  are  designed  and  made  by  saw 
experts  of  best  tested 
materials, every  one  guar¬ 
anteed  1  year.  Guarantee 
backed  by  $10,000  bond 
in  bank.  Write  today 
for  free  catalog  with 
illustrations ,  descrip¬ 
tions  and  prices .  Full 
of  s  ur  prising  loio 
priced  bargains  for  the 
farm. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Bo*  44  -  Belleville,  Pa. 
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95  ^rntmcatK 
Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk. 
Different  from  picture  which  shows 
large  size  easy  running  Ne w L. S .Model 
Get  our  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

AMKRICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

•ax  7052  Salnbrldge,  N.  V. 


HEAVES 


Is  your  horse  afflicted* 
Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
One  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form 

wpL'er  SO  years’  sale 


NEWTON’S 


A  Veterinary’s  Compound 
Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs. 


Worm  Expeller,  Conditioner, 
Indigestion,  Heaves,  Coughs, 
k  Distemper.  65c  and  $1.25 
Most  for  cost  cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


CABBAGE  IS  DULL 


In  spite  of  fairly  limited  supplies,  trading  in 
old-crop  “State”  cabbage  has  been  extremely 
light  with  the  result  that  the  market  has  taken 
on  a  rather  dull  aspect.  Quotations  iu  the  city 
hang  around  the  $40  mark,  which  means  any¬ 
where  from  $30  to  35  in  the  country. 


POULTRY  MARKET  STEADY 


In  the  live  poultry  market  indications  are 
that  the  market  is  going  to  turn  in  favor  of  the 
sellers.  The  demand  at  the  present  time  is 
turning  to  light  fowls  and  it  looks  as  though 
both  lights  and  heavies  will  be  quoted  at  the 
same  price  toward  the  end  of  the  week.  A 
number  of  cars  are  being  held  under  shippers 
limits  and  the  outlook  is  favorable.  Express 
offerings  have  been  quite  free  and  with  the 
trade  rather  quiet  values  have  been  barely 
sustained. 

In  the  dressed  poultry  market  there  is 
little  or  no  change  over  the  previous  week. 
Fowls  have  been  selling  fairly  well  and  the 
market  has  been  cleaning  up  on  small .  to 
medium  sizes.  Large  fowls  are  in  accumulation 
and  weak.  There  have  been  somewhat  specula¬ 
tive  demands  of  late  for  storing  for  a  later 
market  but  buyers  have  not  been  bidding 
enough  to  obtain  many  fowls.  Capons  at  this 
time  are  scarce  and  are  selling  rapidly. 

The  frozen  poultry  market  continues  strong. 
Broilers  are  in  light  supply. and  firm  with  some 
fancy  stock  bringing  premium  prices.  .  Roast¬ 
ing  chickens  are  holding  firm  and  in  some  cases 
advancing  a  cent. 


The  market  is  steady  and  unchanged  on  live 
calves.  Prime  veals  are  selling  as  high  as  $15 
but  most  of  the  quotations  are  somewhat  be¬ 
low  this.  Small  calves  continue  to  come  on  the 
market  and  are  ranging  anywhere  from  $4.50 
to  6.  The  market  continues  unchanged  on  live 
sheep,  lambs  and  hogs. 

Country  dressed  veal  calves  are  in  liberal 
supply  with  the  result  that  trade  has  been  slow 
and  the  market  lias  eased  off  about  a  cent  on 
fairly  good  grades.  Medium  and  lower  calves 
have  maintained  firmer  prices.  However, 
considerable  stock  remains  unsold  and  as  we 
go  to  press  the  market  is  favoring  the  weather. 


FAIR  DEMAND  FOR  HAY 


The  hay  market  continues  fairly  steady. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  large  bales  of  both 
No.  1  and  No.  2.  Receipts  have  been  fairly 
liberal  but  with  a  fair  demand  the  market  has 
been  holding  quite  steady.  Timothy  has  been 
banging  in  the  neighborhood  of  $28  for  No.  2. 
Mixed  clover  hay  varies  all  the  way  from  $22  to 
25  depending  on  quality.  The  latest  report 
we  can  get  relative  to  the  California  situation 
is  that  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  is  not  as 
serious  as  it  was  first  thought  to  be.  The  in¬ 
fection  is  more  in  the  milk-producing  section 
and  not  in  the  hay-production  section.  The 
Government  is  rapidly  cleaning  up  the  infected 
territory. 


EGG  MARKET  BREAKS 


Although  arrivals  are  by  no  means  excessive 
for  the  season,  nevertheless  there  is  a  material 
increase  and  apparently  the  value  of  incoming 
goods  is  in  excess  of  immediate  needs.  As  a 
result  the  market  has  turned  weak,  with  a  slight 
drop  in  prices.  With  weather  conditions  as 
favorable  as  these  for  production,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  market  will  soon  be  flooded 
with  the  spring  lay.  Of  course  the  Lenten 
season  brings  forth  an  unusually  active  demand 
and  this  will  in  a  measure  take  care  of  the 
market  to  a  considerable  degree.  This  is 
especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  retailers 
in  all  parts  of  the  city  are  selling  at  very 
reasonable  prices,  which  only  helps  to  effect 
clearances.  Best  Jersey  and  other  nearby 
whites  are  quoted  at  35c,  but  the  general  run 
of  nearby  gathered  whites,  first  to  extra  first, 
average  27c  to  30c. 


CASH  GRAIN  QUOTATIONS 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  WHEAT,  No.  2, 
hard  winter,  $1.21%;  No.  2,  red,  $1.19%; 
No.  2,  mixed  durum,  $1.20.  CORN,  No.  2, 
yellow,  97c;  No.  2,  white,  98c;  No.  2,  mixed, 
96c;  OATS,  fancy  white  clipped,  01%  to  62c; 
ordinary  white  clipped,  58  to  62c;  No.  2, 
58  to  58%c.  RYE,  80c. 

F.  O.  B.  Chicago.  WHEAT,  No.  2,  $1.06% 
to  $1.09%.  CORN,  No.  2.  white,  79c.  OATS, 
No.  2,  47%  to  49%c.  RYE,  66%c. 


Advertise  the  Purebreds 


American  Agriculturist,  March  29,  1924 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 


M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

321  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y.  C. 
Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


EGGS 


WE  GROW 


Strawberry  plants,  Raspberrv 

.  -  — -  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Curl 

rant.  Grapes,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Trees,  Erult,  Nut 
Shade,  Ornamental.  Flowers,  Bulbs,  Vines,  Roses' 


Oiltlvlc,  W1  II U.  Ill 

Shrubbery,  etc. 

Honest  Goods.  Catalogue  free. 

A.  G.  Blount,  Dept.  E,  Hastings,  N.  Y 


Classified  Ads 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED.  Men  18  up.  Commence  S133 

month.  Steady.  Railway  Mail  Clerks.  Travel 
— see  country.  Schedule  examination  places— 
free.  Write  immediately.  FRANKLIN  iy. 
STITUTE,  Dept.  J  101  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— Menlo 

train  for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads 
nearest  their  homes — everywhere;  good  wages, 
promotion  to  engineer  or  conductor  (which 
position?).  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION,  Desk 
W-16  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS- -17  to 

65,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions 
$117— $250  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR. 
OZMENT,  258  St.  Louis,  Mo„  immediately. 


WANTED — April  1,  farm-raised,  single, 

ambitious,  able  young  man,  hustler,  around 
20,  who  wants  good  experience  in  practical  dairy 
farming;  democratic  treatment;  Cleveland 
tractor,  DeLaval  milker,  Ford  truck;  state 
wages;  character  references  important,  MANU- 
MIT  FARM.  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  all  improvements, 

no  children.  C.  L.  VESSUP,  Florida,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.  


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS.  Men’s  Shirts.  Easy  to  sell.  Big 


demand  everywhere.  Make  $15.00  daily 
Undersell  stores.  Complete  line.  Exclusive 


patterns.  Free  Samples.  CHICAGO  SHIRT 
MANUFACTURERS,  229  W.  Van  Buren, 
Factory  222,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


“BESTEVER”  Kiddie  Dresses,  all  sizes  and 

prices.  Agents  wanted.  3  years  sample  and 
terms  59c.  BENNETT  MFG.  CO.,  Schuyler- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


PATCHWORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 

hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCH- 
WORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


PRINTING 


MILK  PRICES 


BREED  SILVER  FOXES 


Profits  large.  We  sell  outright 
and  can  ranch  for  year  or  more; 
fully  insured  and  production 
guaranteed.  SPECIAL  small 
monthly  payment  proposition. 


SILVERPLUME  FOXES 

Box  2045  Met.  Bldg.,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


PATENTS 


Write  today  for  free  instruction 
book  and  Record  of  Invention 

-  blank.  Send  sketch  or  model 

for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN,  Oeyts- 
tered  Patent  Lawyer,  731  Security  Savings  &  Com  1 
Bank  Bldg.,  directly  across  street  from  Patent  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  


& 


Make  Money  Quickly 

Raising  guinea  pira,  squabs,  etc^  at 
home  in  spare  time.  Highest  prices  paid 
to  raisers.  Market  guaranteed  No  ex- 
pari^nce  necessary.  Free  illustrated  booklet. 

MUTUAL  FOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 


The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation  announces  that  the  prices  for  milk 
in  April  will  be  the  same  as  in  March  with 
only  one  exception,  that  being  in  Class  3. 
Prices  are  as  follows; 

Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association, 
3%  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone.  Class  1, 
used  chiefly  for  fluid  purposes,  $2.33  per  hun¬ 
dred;  Class  2- A,  used  chiefly  as  fluid  cream, 
$2.10;  Class  2-B,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  plain  condensed  milk  and  ice  cream, 
$2.25;  Class  2-C,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  soft  cheeses,  $2.25;  Class  3,  for  milk 
used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  whole  milk 
powder,  evaporated  whole  milk  and  sweetened 
whole  condensed  milk,  $1.95;  Class  1+-A  and 
li-B,  based  on  butter  and  American  cheese 
quotations  on  the  New  York  market. 


BUTTER  MARKET  WEAKER 

The  butter  market  has  taken  on  a  weaker 
tone  during  the  last  few  days,  and  as  we  go  to 
press  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  degree  of  un¬ 
certainty  throughout  the  market.  Indications 
are  that  prices  may  drop  a  slight  bit  more  in 
order  to  stimulate  business  a  great  deal. 
Trade  has  been  so  slow  that,  under  pressure  to 
ppil  wry  lowered  to  47%  cents.  This 


(Continued from  page  325) 

advertise  in  a  poultry  journal.  He  sold 
his  eggs  at  $3  and  $5  per  15  while  home 
markets  ranged  around  25  cents  a  dozen. 

I  know  of  a  poultry  breeder  who  kept 
two  purebred  dogs  for  watching  his  flock. 
Twice  each  year  there  was  a  litter  of 
pups  for  sale.  His  neighbors  were  not 
interested  in  purebred  pups  and  would  not 
give  him  more  than  scrub  dog  prices.  It 
was  difficult  to  give  the  pups  away.  He 
knew  the  value  of  advertising  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  poultry  so  he  placed  an  “ad  ’  in 
a  farm  paper.  This  “ad”  sold  the  pups 
at  purebred  prices  and  booked  enough 
orders  for  the  next  litter  before  they  were 
born. 

I  like  the  roadside  advertising  plan, 
although  it  does  not  reach  so  many  buyers. 
Signs  should  be  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  road  and  should  be  double.  The 
same  advertisement  on  both  sides  will 
attract  the  attention  of  travelers  in  both 
directions.  The  great  trouble  is  that 
persons  who  resort  to  roadside  advertis¬ 
ing  usually  must  sell  for  much  less  than 
those  who  use  the  columns  of  the  papers 
for  advertising  their  products. 

Both  local  and  farm  papers  should  re¬ 
ceive  our  patronage.  Such  advertising 
often  brings  buyers  to  the  door  and  all 
the  trouble  of  making  shipment  is  avoided. 
Local  advertisements  often  surprise  us 
at  the  number  of  buyers  that  turn  up  from 
nearby  sections.  Unless  you  tell  the 
other*  fellow  what  you  have  you  stand 
good  chances  of  keeping  it. 

Yes,  our  friend  the  Guernsey  breeder 
was  right. 


BUSINESS  STATIONERY  for  farmers,  dai¬ 

rymen,  poultrymen.  Rock  bottom  prices.  Free 
cut  service.  Samples  free.  NATIONAL  PRINT¬ 
ING  CO.,  Dept.  24-393  Main  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  Tobacco. 

Smoking,  10  lbs.,  $2.50;  20,  $4;  chewing,  10 
lbs.,  $3;  20,  $5.  FARMERS  TOBACCO 
UNION,  Route  1  F,  Sedalia,  Ky, 


SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX,  A.  lb., 

25c;  1  lb.  40c;  3  lbs.,  $1.10.  Postpaid,  E.  L. 
HIRT,  So.  Weymouth,  Mass. 


FULL  BARREL  LOTS  DISHES,  slightly' 

damaged  Crockery,  shipped  any  address  direct 
from  pottery,  Ohio,  for  $6.00.  Lots  are  well 
assorted  and  still  serviceable.  Plates,  platters, 
cups  and  saucers,  bowls,  pitchers,  bakers,  mugs, 
nappies,  etc.,  a  little  of  each.  Send  cash  with 
order.  Write  us,  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 
Maine. 


SAVE  MONEY.  Factory  to  Farm  prices  on 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  BORDEAUX 
MIXTURE  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  15c. 
Blue  Vitriol  450  lbs.,  7 Ac.  Freight  prepaid. 
Write  for  Circular.  HOWARD  BROTHERS, 
South  Shaft sbury,  Vermont, 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  25c. 

per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 

ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A.,  Gardiner,  Mass. 


RUMMAGE  SALES  make  $50.00  daily. 

We  start  you.  Representatives  wanted  every¬ 
where.  “WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS,’’ 
Dept.  120,  609  Division  Street,  Chicago. 


CANDY — High-grade  home-made  cream 

chocolate  fudge,  guaranteed  pure;  a  treat  for  you 
and  the  kiddies;  2-lb.  box,  postpaid,  $1;  order 
today.  MRS.  D.  W.  GOODLING,  Richfield, 
Pa. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Quality  guaran¬ 

teed.  Smoking  10  pounds  $1.25;  20  pounds  $2. 
Pipe  and  recipe  free.  Chewing  10  pounds  $2.50.  ,i 
KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Sedalia tt 
Ky. 


WILL  BUY  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 

of  Indebtedness.  BOX  54,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 

READ  NEWSPAPERS  from  all  over  conic 

try.  Twenty  different  states  50c,  ten  25c.  Send 
your  choice.  FRANK  HILDEBRAND,  West- 
field,  N.  J. 


AX  HANDLES,  white  hickory,  60c;  for  wood 

splitting,  40c;  postpaid;  single  or  double  bit, 
32  in.,  34  in.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  R.  2,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 


CIRCULAR  SAWS  24"  $3.80,  26"  $4.50,  2% 

$5.15,  30”  $5.85.  PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob, 
Conn.  ■ 
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It’s  money-making 
hens  you  want 

Just  give  our  Hollywood  White 
Leghorns,  Norfolk  Spec.  Farms 
Barred  and  Fishel  White 
Rocks,  Martin  White  Wyan- 
dottes  or  Sked  Bros.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  a  trial  and  you 
will  be  convinced  that  Lively 
Chicks  of  these  breeds  and 
strains  are  money-makers  be¬ 
cause  they  grow  to  be  heavy 
and  consistent  layers. 

Kerr’s  Special  Matings  Chicks 
carry  the  blood  of  America’s 
greatest  laying  families.  Their 
great  vigor  is  the  result  of 
constantly  infusing  these  heavy 
producing  strains  into  sturdy, 
farm-raised,  open-range  flocks. 
No  light-forced  pullets. 

You  could  not  produce  chicks  of 
this  quality  at  anywhere  near 
their  low  cost.  100  per  cent 
delivery  by  mail  guaranteed. 
We  will  refund  or  replace  any 
losses  in  delivery. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  Kerr’s 
Chick  Book.  It  has  our  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  1923  International 
Laying  Contests. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Box  No.  10  Box  No.  10 

Frencktown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Box  No.  10  Box  No.  10 


YouHP’om^ 


Chi* 


MOSS'S  CHICKS 


BESUIJJHE  WORLD  PURE  BRED. 


ORDER  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

LEGHORNS.  WHITE.  BLACK.  S4°25  $t°50  $16°00 

LEGHORNS,  BROWN,  BUFF..  4.75  9.00  18.00 

BARRED  ROCKS .  4.75  9.00  18.00 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS .  5.00  9.50  19.00 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  6.00  11.50  22.00 

SOCKS,  WHITE,  BUFF,  AN- 

CONAS  .  6.00  11.50  22.00 

BLACK  MINORCAS,  BUFF 

.  6.00  11.50  22.00 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS .  7.25  14.00  27.00 

^SiXr^PAHMAS .  9  00  1750  34.00 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS _  12.00  23.00  45.00 

MIXED  CHICKS .  4.00  7.75  14.00 

Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed- 
Buy  500  or  1,000  of  one  variety  at  special  price.  Catalog 
on  request.  Immediate  delivery. 

ANTHONY  H-  MOSS,  Box  A-l,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


QUALITY 

>/^Shirdy^2' 

Mountain-Bred  Chicks 

Mountain-bred  chicks.  Healthy  pure  bred  chicks  hatched 
top  the  Allegheny  mountains.  Breeders  with  records  up  to 
d01  eggs.  Order  from  this  Ad.  or  send  for  free  big  illustrated. 
Quality  Chick  Catalog. 

Hollywood  White  Leghorns 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Parks  Strain 
White  Rocks,  Fishel-Hill  Strain 
Tompkin’s  Reds  Black  Minorcas 
White  Wyandottes  Buff  Orpington  11.00 
Assorted  Broiler  Chicks 
selected  Eggs  from  any  variety 

Birds  mated  by  authorized  eastern  college-trained  experts. 
Chicks  with  more  than  ordinary  vim  and  vigor. 

FARM  SERVICE,  Rt.  A-2  Tyrone,  Pa. 


50 

100 

500 

$8.50 

$16.00 

$75.00 

9.00 

18.00 

85.00 

10.00 

20.00 

95.00 

9.00 

18.00 

85.00 

11.00 

22.00 

.  110.00 

7.50 

13.00 

10.00 

55.00 

o  w 
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[ABY  CHICKS 


The! 


have  a 
future 

Bred  Right.  Priced  Right.  S10  per  100  and 
up.  White,  Brow  i  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  S  C.  Re  is,  Black  Spanish,  Black 
Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Free  Catalog. 

M.  Lower  Hatchery,  Box  21,  Bryan,  Ohio 


100,^00  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


purebred,  farm  range. 

,  .  „ - -  -  Immediate  100%  live 

delivery  east  ol  the  Rockies.  Postpaid.  Hatching  eggs. 

Free  catalog,  CENTER  FARMS.  Sta.  10.  Davenport,  ia. 


A  Farm  Woman’s  Method 
of  Chick  Raising 

Grace  D.  Campbell 

]\/f  Y  method  of  raising  baby  chicks  may 
A  ^  seem  very  crude  and  unscientific 
to  those  who  have  all  sorts  of  modern 
appliances  to  help  them  in  this  task,  but 
I  trust  it  may  prove  helpful  to  those  who 
still  raise  baby  chicks  with  the  mother 
hen  as  their  combination  incubator  and 
brooder. 

I  always  set  the  hens  in  some  place 
entirely  separate  from  the  laying  hens, 
where  they  will  be  quiet  and  unmolested. 
I  wait  imtil  I  have  several  hens  that  I 
can  set  on  the  same  day,  usually  six  or 
eight  at  a  time.  I  prepare  the  nests  in 
boxes  or  orange  crates,  putting  some 
moist  earth  in  the  bottom  and  then  fill 
up  the  nests  with  dry,  clean  straw,  well- 
sprinkled  with  some  good  brand  of  louse 
powder.  My  fowls  are  Rhode  Island 
Reds,,  so  I  put  fifteen  eggs  in  each  nest, 
choosing  well-shaped  eggs  of  a  uniform 
size.  The  hens  are  put  on  these  nests  at 
night,  just  before  dark,  after  being  well 
dusted  with  louse  powder.  During  the 
first  days  I  keep  a  board  over  each  box  so 
that  the  hens  are  compelled  to  stay  on  the 
nest,  except  when  they  are  fed  and 
watered. 

Precaution  Against  Losses 

I  plan  to  stay  near  by  during  the  time 
they  are  eating  and  taking  their  daily 
exercise  so  as  to  prevent  fighting  over  the 
nests  and  resulting  broken  eggs.  If  any 
of  the  hens  fail  to  go  back  to  their  nest, 

I  gently  drive  them  on  the  nest,  until  they 
learn  what  is  expected  of  them — most 
hens  learn  this  in  a  few  days  and  set 
faithfully  imtil  their  chicks  hatch. 

We  have  an  old,  unused  barn  which  I 
find  a  great  help  in  raising  the  chicks 
without  loss.  A  part  of  this  barn  floor  is 
partitioned  off  with  wire  netting  and 
around  the.  sides  of  this  enclosure  are  set 
numerous  little  coops  to  accommodate  one 
hen  and  her  brood  of  chicks.  Some  of 
these  little  coops  are  not  water-tight  so 
I  find  the  barn  provides  just  the  neces¬ 
sary  protection  against  wind  and  rain 
that  is  needed.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
clean  chaff  and  the  chicks  run  here  imtil 
they  are  several  days  old.  Then  the  gate 
is  closed  every  night  and  the  chicks  are 
'not  let  out  until  the  dew  is  off  the  grass  in 
the  morning,  also,  in  case  of  a  wet  or 
extremely  cold  day,  the  gate  is  closed 
keeping  the  chicks  in  the  barn  where  they 
are  warm  and  dry. 

Milk  in  the  Ration 

I  always  plan  to  have  sour  milk  to  feed 
the  chicks  right  from  the  start.  I  usually 
give  the  chicks  at  least  one  feeding  of 
finely  chopped  hard  boiled  egg  and  then 
start  them  with  the  smallest  size  baby 
chick  grain  and  some  rolled  oats,  to  add 
variety.  Stale  bread,  never  moldy  bread, 
moistened  slightly  with  milk  is  also  rel¬ 
ished  by  the  chicks.  A  flat  dish  full  of 
grit  and  also  one  full  of  charcoal  should 
be  provided,  so  that  they  can  help  them¬ 
selves.  I  use  a  flat  tin  coffee  can  for 
drinking  dishes  putting  a  clean  stone  in 
each  dish  to  prevent  drowning  the  chicks 
or  the  water  being  tipped  over.  These 
drinking  dishes  must  be  scrubbed  daily 
and  kept  absolutely  sanitary.  After  a 
few  days  I  provide  a  good  grade  of  ready- 
mixed  dry  mash,  so  the  chicks  can  eat 
liberally  of  it,  as  this  promotes  rapid 
growth. 

When  the  chicks  are  small  they  should 
be  fed  about  four  times  daily  at  intervals 
of  about  three  hours,  always  feeding 
sparingly  so  that  all  the  feed  will  be 
cleaned  up  promptly.  I  consider  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  water  and  regu- 
( Continued  on  page  332) 


DAY-OLD  CHIX  AND  DUX 

VIGOROUS,  HEALTHY,  LIVABLE  Chix  and  Dux  that  will  grow,  thrive 
and  develop  into  profit  producing  specimens.  Parent  stock  selective 
mated  for  generations  by  Hogan  and  Cornell  methods.  Thirty-seven  years  of 
practical  experience  back  of  them.  Superior  stock  at  popular  prices.  Liberal 
discount  on  stock  ordered  in  advance. 


CUSTOMER’S  LETTER — “Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  ^ouTlatesT’p^ce  list. 
Your  last  year  s  chix  have  done  wonders  for  us.  They  started  laying  in  September 
and  are  doing  their  best  now.  In  December,  I  got  464  eggs;  January,  535  eggs  and 
February,  708  eggs  from  40  pullets  and  10  yearlings. 

Yours  truly,  D.  A.  Galloway.” 


R.  I.  REDS,  BARRED  &  WHITE  ROX,  WHITE  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES,  WHITE,  BUFF  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 
INDIAN  RUNNER  AND  PEKIN  DUX 

Guarantee:  We  use  Newton  hatching  equipment  exclusively.  No 
forced  draft,  mechanical  moisture 
machines  on  our  Plant. 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm 

Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

W.  R.  CURTISS  CO.,  Prop. 

Members  Inti.  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


CHICKS 


100  500  1000 


Qu'ali 

Checks' 


HIGH  BRED— HATCHED  RIGHT.  350,000  for  1924.  ATHENEON 
STRAINS  INSURE  big,  husky  chicks  Irom  healthy,  heavy  laying 
free  range,  culled  flocks.  That’s  why  our  customers  RE-ORDER.  ’ 
VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  50 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns  and  Rose  Comb  Brown 

Leghorns.. .  $6.75  $13.  $62.  $123 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  and  Anconas.  .  ,  .  7.75  15.  72.  143’ 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Silver  Campines  9.25  18.  85..  170. 

YX. Breeds.  513.00  per  100:  Light  Breeds,  $10.00  per  100  POSTPAID.  100,% 
LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  Catalog  free.  Ref.  Athens  National  Bank.  ORDER 
NOW  from  this  ad.  Get  them  when  wanted. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Dept.  F,  ATHENS,  OHIO 


750,000  CHICKS 


$10.00  PER 
100  AND  UP 

cared  for  to  produce 


1000 

$120 

140 


Select,  culled  flocks  of  heavy  layers  on  free  range  and  properly 
vigorous,  sturdy  chicks. 

Varieties  „  25  50  100  500 

White,  Brown  <fc  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $3.75  $7  $13  $60 

White*  Barred  Rocks,  Reds.  Black  Minorcas .  4.25  8  15  72 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.50  8.50  16  77  . 

Buff  Minorcas,  Silver  Laced|Wyandotte3  . 6.00  11  20  . . 

Mixed  Chicks  $10.00  per  100,  Straight .  3.50  6  II  52  '  ioo 

Postpaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

__  __  _  _ _ _  Bank  references.  Circular  Free. 

TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES _ Box  SIO _ ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


PURE  BRED  SELECTED  FLOCKS 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

Strong,  Sturdy;  Northern-grown  Chicks.  Selected,  pure  bred  stock.  Healthy  Flocks  on  free 
range  insure  strength  in  every  Chick.  Order  from  this  Ad. 

Varieties  Prices  on:  50  100  300  500  1  000 

Leghorns  (S.  C.  White  and  Brown) .  $7.00  $13  $38  $62  $120 

....  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  15  43  72  140 

White  Rocks .  9.50  18  53  85  165 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks . - .  $10  per  100  straight. 

Hatched  under  best  conditions  in  Newtown  Incubators.  Every  Chick  carefully  inspected.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Reference.  State  Commercial  Savings  Bank,  this  city.  Write  for  prices  on  special  matings. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY _ Box  54 _ ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


CHICKS 


BIG,  FLUFFY,  FULL-O-PEP 

Well  Hatched. from  healthy  laying  hens  of  best  strains 
on  free  range. 

Varieties  Prices  on:  25  50  100  500 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns .  $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62  50 

Barred  *  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas, 

Blk.  Minorcas .  4.00  7.75  15.00  72  50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.50  8.75  17.00  82  50 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  7.75  15.25  30.00  147" 50 

Eggs  for  hatching,  one-half  price  of  Chicks.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Prepaid 
Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  save  time.  Ref.,  Huron  Co.  Banking  Co 
Quick  delivery.  Free  Catalog.  Ohio  Chicks  Are  Better. 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  B-6,  NORWALK  OHIO 

400,000  CHICKS 

BIG,  STRONG,  FLUFFY  CHICKS  hatched  from  well  bred  and  well  kept  heavy  laving 
hens,  insuring  good  growth  and  PROFITS.  r  s 

Varieties  Prices  on  50 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns .  $7  00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas .  8  00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  8  50 

Silver  Wyandottes .  g’.so 

Mixed,  $12  per  100  straight. 

Postpaid.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Best  Bank 
Sorrow  chance.  Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Assn. 

MODERN  HATCHERY. _ _ _  Box  63,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 


100 

$13 

15 

16 
18 


500  1000 

$62.50  $120 

72.50  140 

77.50  .... 

87.50  170 


MORI£,J7“ ,^N  WORTH  THE  MONEY 

PURE  BRED  AND  CAREFULLY  SELECTED 

Pure  bred  chicks.  Free  range  stock.  Hogan  tested,  culled  and  carefully  mated 
poultry  business  over  20  years.  Our  heavy  home  trade  is  proof  of  our  reliability. 


ADA  CHICKS 


from  this  ad  and  get  good  chicks  when  you  want  them. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  (PREPAID)  ON 


ROCKS  (Barred,  White,  Buff)  ANCONAS, 
REDS  (S  <fe  R  C  ) 

WYANDOTTES  (Wh.&Sii.)  BLK.  MIN ORCAS 


25 

50 

100 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

300 

$38.00 

43.00 

47.00 

32.00 


In  the 
Order 

500 

$62.00 

72.00 

75.00 

584)0 


AJ!°  caQ  furnish  limited  number  Tancred  White  Leghorns,  also  Tripplehorn  Strain  Buff  Orpingtons  Reference 
First  National  Bank.  Ada.  Ohio.  ADA  HATCHERY.  Route  D  (18  hours  from  New  York).  ADA  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

Prepaid  prices  on 

White.  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns . 

Br„  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds, 

Blk.  Minorcas.  Wh.  Wyandottes . 

Sil.  Lac.  Wyandottes,  Buff  and  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Blk. 


AND  UP 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62. CO 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

83.01 

Mixed,  all  varieties,  $11.00  per  100 

We  hatch  40  Breeds  from  Heavy  Laying,  Culled  Flocks.  Bank  Reference, 
this  ad.  Circular  Free.  We  have  been  18  years  in  the  business. 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  16, 


Order  direct  from 

KENTON,  OHIO 


RURAL  POULTRY  FARM 

PRODUCERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

From  CERTIFIED  260-290  Egg  Pedigreed  Hollywood  and  Barron  Eng¬ 
lish  White  Leghorns.  RURAL  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  and  Barred 
Rocks.  Pullets  reported  laying  at  4  months.  Fine,  instructive  catalog  FREE, 
showing  pictures  of  our  birds,  breeding  establishment,  etc.  If  you  want  the 
most  for  your  money,  investigate.  _ 

RURAL  POULTRY  FARM*  Dept.  103  R  No.  1  ZEELAND*  MICH. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

FOR  RESULTS! 


Strong,  vigorous,  healthy  stock  in  day-old  chicks  is  not  just  a  happen-so. 
There  is  no  guess-work  with  ours.  These  chicks  come  from  sturdy,  proved 
egg-laying  strains  raised  under  ideal  farm  range  conditions. 

Our  Quality  Chicks  give  you  more  profits  per  dollar  invested 
— results  in  dollars  and  cents.  Every  chick’s  a  profit  builder. 

FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Black  Leghorns .  $4.60  $8.60  $16.00  $77.50  $160.00 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns .  6.00  9.50  18.00  87.50  170.00 

Black  Minorcas  or  Anconas .  6.76  12.75  25.00  122.50  ..... 

Remit  by  check,  money-order  or  registered  letter.  We  cannot  ship  C.O.D. 

Write  at  once  for  illustrated  book  of  results,  "Quality  Chicks.  It  s  FREE. 

Alt  chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid  with  safe  arrival  of  full  count  guar- 
anteed  anywhere  within  1200  mites. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association _ life  Member  Ameritan  Poultry  *ssiciitln_ 
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HUBERsRELIABLeCHICKs 

IOOOOOO  1924 


!OUR 

15th. 

YEAR 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY. 

IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED 


Give  us  your  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we  will  prove  to  you 
CHED  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD  BE  HATCHING  THEM. 

FLOCKS  PURE  BRED.  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have  pleased  thousands 
Of  customers.  We  hatch  13  Varieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 


CHICKS 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

From  selected,  heavy  laying  flocks.  Produced  by  men  oi 
many  years’  experience. 

Varieties  Prices  on  50 

White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $7.00 

Wh.  Leghorns,  extra  quality,  heavy  laying  strain .  8.50 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas .  8.00 

Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Reds  .  .  .  . .  8.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  extra  quality,  heavy  laying  strain .  11 .00 

Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds .  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks,  Heavies .  6.50 

Mixed  Chicks,  Lights .  5.50 

Order  right  from  this  Ad.  Bank  Reference.  Free  Catalog.  _____ 

NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

$7.00 

$13.00 

8.50 

16.00 

8.00 

15-00 

8.50 

16.00 

11.00 

20.00 

9.00 

17.00 

6.50 

12.00 

5.50 

10.00 

500 

$61.75 

76.00 

71.75 

76.00 

95.00 

57.66 

47.50 


A  Farm  Woman’s  Method  of  Chick 
Raising  ' 

larity  in  feeding,  two  essentials  in  raising 
baby  chicks. 

As  the  chicks  grow  older,  I  change  the 
grain  ration  to  the  larger  size  scratch 
grain  and  continue  feeding  all  the  other 
things  mentioned  above.  If  the  grass  in 
the  yard  gets  short  I  furnish  additional 
green  stuff — lawn  clippings,  lettuce,  beet- 
tops,  or  any  surplus  vegetables  from  the 
garden.  If  at  any  time  a  chick  appears 
sick,  I  remove  it  at  once  from  the  flock, 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  disease. 
When  the  chicks  are  older  and  the  weather 
warm,  the  mother  hens  are  taken  away. 
After  they  outgrow  the  little  coops  for 
sleeping  quarters,  I  take  all  coops  out, 
putting  up  roosts  in  their  place.  By  this 
time  the  roosters  may  be  easily  distin¬ 
guished  and  should  be  sold  for  broilers 
thus  giving  the  pullets  a  better  chance  to 
mature  and  develop  into  early  winter 
layers.  _ _ 

No  One  Breed  Excels  the  Other 

Robert  E.  Hooker 
AVING  read  the  different  articles 


VERI-BEST  CHICKS 


Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  Live  arrival  guar 
anteed.  From  Pure  Bred,  Select,  Heavy  Lave™ 
Reference:  First  National  Bank.  You  can  onto 
right  from  this  Ad.  with  perfect  safety.  r 


Varieties 


Prices  on: 


50 

*7.00 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 

16.00 


500 

$60.00 

72.00 

77.00 

77.00 


ll 
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MUSSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusive 

We  are  offering  chicks  from  mature  hens  right  on  our  own  farm  that  are  mated  with  Ferris  jPefliSTOOfi 
cockerels.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  quality  chicks,  you  can  not  afford  to  miss  this  offer.  An  order  irom 
us  will  assure  you  strong,  vigorous,  chicks  that  will  develop  into  excellent  layers  r 

Prices  Per: —  25  50  .  100 

$4.50  $8.50  $16.00  $75.00 

There  will  be  a  reduction  for  May.  We  prepay  parcel  post  and  guaranteeI100%  liveldelivery.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  to  avoid  disappointment  or  send  for  circular. 

THE  MUSSER  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  B.  F.  P.  No.  1,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

1,000,000  BETTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Varieties  Prices  on 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns. .  .  . 

Barred,  White  andBuff  Rocks,  Anconas, 

Black  Minorcas,  S.C.  and  R.C.  Reds 

White  Wyandottes . 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes . 

Buff  Minorcas .  . ,  _  -  . 

Mixed  Chicks,  $10  per  100  straight;  heavy  breeds,  $12  per  100.  ro™  w}™=. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Hatched  from  heavy  laying,  pure  bred  nooks.  Bank 
Reference.  Order  right  from  this  Ad.  with  full  remittance.  Circular  free. 

Member  Ohio  and  I.  B.  C.  A.  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY,  Box  61,  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 

'  from  PURE  BRED  HEAVY  LAYING FLOCKS 

THAT  WILL  GROW  INTO  MONEY 


50 

100 

300 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

9.50 

18.00 

53.00 

12.00 

23.00 

66.00 

500 

$62.00 

72.00 

75.00 

85.00 


1000 

*120.00 

140.00 

145.00 

165.00 


BABY  CHICKS 


Prices  on: 


Varieties 

S  C.  White.  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas. .  .  . . . . . 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds.  Blk.  Minorcas  .... 

Wh  Wyandottes,  extra  quality,  Barron  White  Leghorns 
White  Minorcas.  Extra  quality,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

25*  YEARSkHATCHlNG,'  20 '  YEARS'  SHIPPING  CHICKS  "enables' us  to  supply  you  with 
the  very  BEST.  All  hatched  in  our  own  Hatchery.  Postpaid.  10° %  Live  Del i very  Giiaran- 
teed  A  Hatch  each  week  from  March  1st  to  Sept.  1st.  Order  from  this  Ad.  SAVE  TIME! 

There  is  no  risk.  Reference:  Farmers  State  Bank.  Free  Ill.  Catalog.  O^y  18  hoursfrom  New  York. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  -  Box  R  -  -  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

$7.00 

7.50 
8.00 

8.50 
10.00 

5.75 


100 

$13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

16.00 

19.00 

11.00 


500 

$62.00 

67.00 

72.00 

77.00 


1,000 

$120.00 

130.00 

140.00 

150.00 


55.00 


100.00 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CO-OPERATIVE  POULTRY 

CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  POULTRY 

A  co-operative  organization  of  247 
poultry  keepers  of  New  York  State 
The  members  of  this  Association  besides  supplying  their  own  wants 

will  sell  over 

800,000  BABY  CHICKS 

of  three  grades  during  this  season. 

Free  catalogue  with  leading  article  by  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  of  Cornell 
University,  tells  ail  about  the  Association,  and  will  be  accompanied L  by  a 
sales  sheet  giving  the  members  that  have  chicks  for  sale.  rite  for  your  copy, 

M.  C.  PORTER,  Sec,,  Box  79,  RODMAN,  N,  Y . 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 


Certified.  Trapnested  and  pedigreed.  I  have  a  pen 
of  5  pullets  in  North  American  Laying  Contest,  laia  101 
eggs  in  November,  97  in  December.  Highest  Oi  all 
Leghorns  in  November  and  December  when  eggs  are 
the  highest.  Booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks. 

E.  DELAMARTER 

1317  Pratt  Street  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Every  bird  in  our  flock  inspected  by  experts  from 
NY.  State  College  and  chicks  shipped  under  the 
AT  geai  0f  the  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Assn.  Ydtr  Know  What  You  Are  Getting.  Care¬ 
ful  breeding  plus  inspection  insures  results.  Get 
Circular  giving  full  description,  also  price  list. 
.ROBINSON  Box  103  CASTILE:,  N.  Y. 


Wh.  Br.  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Blk,  Minor- 

cas .  §-00 

White  Rocks  and  Wyandottes. . .  8.50 

Buff  Orpingtons . . .  8.50 

llixed  Chicks,  lOicentsleach,  straight.  All  Heavies,  12  cents 
each.  You  take  no  chance.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

QUALITY  CHICK  HATCHERY 

BOX  B  WAUSEON,  OHIO 

SCHWEGLER’S 

THQR-O-BRED 

BABY  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
Wyandottes.  1 2c  and  up. 

97%Hive'delivery  guaranteed.  Order  now 
for  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER 

204  Northampton  St.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  Pure  Barron  English  „°|*t 

ported  birds  with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  booking  orders  for  eSSS  and  baby  chicks 
for  March,  ADril,  May  and  June  delivery.  Capacity 
12,000  chicks  a  week.  My  book  ‘  Profits  in 
Solved,”  $1,  or  given  with  all  $1.0  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS 

Box  41  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows. 

All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be 

pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 

NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  332-G,  MT.  VERNON,  OHIO 


H  sent  in  by  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  summing  up  these  notes 
I  find  some  readers  claim  one  breed 
better  than  the  other.  There  is  no  one 
BEST  BREED.  The  breed  depends  on 
the  breeders  themselves.  Among  the 
most  popular  breeds  in  our  country  to-day 
are  the  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  the  White 
Leghorns,  the  latter  being  found  on  the 
largest  commercial  egg  farms  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  reason  that  they 
produce  more  eggs  in  larger  flocks  than 
the  heavier  breeds;  stand  up  better  in 
confinement;  and  the  white  eggs  bring  a 
slightly  higher  price  in  most  of  our 
markets  than  the  brown  eggs. 

Any  flock  may  be  bred  up  to  a  good 
standard  of  production  regardless  of  the 
breed.  If  the  breeders  themselves  would 
work  with  their  flock,  correct  their  faults, 
whatever  they  may  be,  they  will  no 
doubt  bring  their  flocks  up  to  a  good  egg 
yield. 

If  you  are  in  a  position  to  trap-nest  a 
few  of  your  birds,  say  15  or  20  or  even 
more,  and  mate  your  flock  with  males 
from  your  highest  females  you  will  benefit 
your  flock  a  great  deal.  The  trap-nest 
also  uncovers  other  faults  in  your  flock, 
that  you  could  never  find  out  only  by  the 
use  of  the  trap-nest,  such  as  hens  whose 
eggs  do  not  hatch,  those  that  lay  small 
under-sized  eggs,  eggs  off  color,  etc.  If 
it  is  impossible  for  you  to  trap-nest  the 
whole  year,  you  may  be  so  you  can  in 
the  winter  months,  say  November,  Decem¬ 
ber,  January  and  February,  as  this  time 
of  the  year  things  are  usually  slack  around 
the  farm.  During  this  period  it  will 
enable  you  to  pick  out  your  highest 
winter  layers  as  breeders,  and  insure  you 
that  the  progeny  from  these  birds  will 
improve  your  flock  far  better  than  you 
would  believe. 

For  the  Man  Who  Can’t  Trap-nest 

A  good  many  farmers  may  not  be  in  a 
position  to  follow  either  of  the  above 
methods.  If  you  happen  to  be  one 
that  could  not  follow  this  method,  I 
would  advise  purchasing  males  from  a 
breeder  with  a  country-wide  reputation 
to  mate  your  choicest  females.  This^  is 
the  fastest  way  to  build  up  a  good  laying 
flock.  The  price  you  pay  for  your  males 
will  pay  you  in  egg  production  from  their 
progeny,  over  and  over  again.  And  right 
here  is  where  a  good  many  breeders  make 
the  mistake.  Dispose  of  the  cockerels 
raised  from  the  mating  and  go  back  to  the 
same  breeder  and  purchase  more  males  to 
mate  to  the  offspring  of  the  first  mating,  or 
purchase  a  pen  or  setting  or  two  from 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

are  bred  and  developed  for 
highest  production.  We  hatch 
every  chick  we  ship  in  our 
own  plant.  Order  direct  with 
full  remittance.  We  allow 
discount  when  orders  are  placed 


u  _ _ _ _  _  _  days  • 

or  more  before  chicks  are  wanted. 

Prices  on  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns .  $13  00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  Rocks .  15-00  72.50  140.00 

x >  t  DpHo  . 16.00  77.60  150.00 

White  Wyandottes .  18.00  87.50  170.J0 

Also  offer  six  other  breeds.  ;1 00%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  for  1924  Sales 
Circular  and  complete  prices.  They  are  free. 
AMERICAN  CHICKER1ES  Box  214,  Grampian,  Penn. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Wayne  Poultry  Farms 


LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Over  a  million  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  since  1917  without  a  dis¬ 
satisfied  customer.  Our  breeding 
flocks  are  carefully  culled  and  kept 
on  free  range,  insuring  big,  husky, 
vigorous  Chicks  that  are  easy  o 
raise.  “OHIO  CHICKS  A  R  v 
BETTER.”  Interest  ing  catalog  free. 

W.  J.  BUSS,  Box  103, 
Wooster,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

Purebred  Stock 


Price  List  Prepaid  to  You 


100 


60 

$6.50 

6.50 

7.50 
7.50 
7.50 

7.50 

8.50 
8.50 

8.50 

9.50 
10.50 


25 

$3.50 

3.50 
4,00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4.50 
4.50 

4.50 
5.00 

5.50 


Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $12.00 

Buff  &  Black  Leghorns .  12.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . 1400 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds . 14.00 

Barred  Rocks . .  14  00 

Buff  &  White  Rocks .  16.00 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  16.00 

Buff  Orpifigtons .  16.00 

Black  Langshans . :■■■■. .  J,8-™ 

Light  Brahmas  and  White  Minorcas  20.00 
All  absolutely  first  class  pure  bred  stock.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments  made.  Mail  orders  to 
JAMES  KREJCI,  2165  E.  86th  St.,  CLEVELAND.  O 

Production  -  Bred  Chicks  -  Eggs 

S  C  White  Leghorns  of  our  (A.  A.  Matings)  and 
(Cornell  Certified  Matings)  are  the  combination  of 
the  best  blood  lines  in  the  U.  S.  Buy  quality  from 
breeders  of  free-range  stock.  Eight  weeks  old 
pullets  and  cockerels  lor  May  1st  delivery.  Order 
now  and  avoid  rush.  Catalog  on  request.  Mem¬ 
ber  of  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Association. 

W.W.Hawley,  Jr.,  Batavia, N.Y.Box22 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Try  our  vigorous,  lively  chicks  from  Bred- 
to-lay  and  exhibition  hens.  They  will 
make  you  money  for  they  have  the  quality 
and  the  egg  laying  habit  bred  in  them.  A 
trial  will  convince  you.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Leghorns.  Big  illustrated  catalog 
free.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices 
right.  Prepaid.  Reference,  Commercial 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A, 


Holgate,  Oh’’ 


Supreme  Quality  Chicks 

Chicks  from  pure  bred,  carefully  selected  stock. 
We  sell  about  50,000  chicks  each  year  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  our  county,  which  shows  that  people 
who  know  what  we  have  buy  from  us.  All  popu¬ 
lar  breeds.  Careful  supervision  ol  every  o 
Special  attention  given  to  developing  eggl 
duction.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

lor  catalog.  _ 

THE  PRAIRIE  DEPOT  HATCHERY  C(Lj 
Box  237B,   Prairie  Depot, 


DAY  OLD.  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day  Old  Chicks  (English  Steam)  from  ,  n 
2  year  old  hens  from  our  own  stock.  Strong  and  vigorous.  yi 
Best  breeding.  Also  Barred  Bock  Chicks  from  2  year  old  V- 
bens  from  best  laying  steam.  Catalog  free.  Write  today. 

Hillcrest  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery,  BoxC,Rt.2,Holland,Mich. 


Barred  Rocks  14c:  Reds  Hc.  White  Lejhoras 

Circular  TWIN 


CHIX  12c“r5xed  10c.“  Kduced  on  B00  ipts.Jidp%  Kuarjo 


teeil.  Order  from  advertisement, 

HATCHERY.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


^•Jerican  Agiiculturist,  March  29, 1924 


500,00  0  Keystone  Vitality  Chicks 

LEADERS  SINCE  1910 

•jn  nnn  Chicks  weekly.  Bred  Right,  Hatched  Right,  Shipped 

^  Rierhf,.  Ask  nur  nnstHmpra 


Ask  our  customers. 

Each  Per  1000 


14c  $130.00 
14c  $130.00 
16c  $150.00 
18c  $170.00 
16c  $150.00 
13c  $120.00 
11c  $100.00 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns, .  . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  .  . . 

Heavy  Breeds  Mixed. .  .  . 

Light  Breeds  Mixed .... 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post. 
Our  chicks  are  hatched  by  men  with  experience  in  high 
erade  Hot  Water  machines,  where  the  temperature  and 
moisture  are  all  automatically  maintained.  The  best  are 
Swavs  the  cheapest.  Our  catalogue,  free  for  the  asking — 
Sins.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

82  (The  old  reliable  plant.)  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Flocks  Approved  by  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Agriculture 

Per  100  50  25 

Chicks .  $45.00  $23.00  $12.00 

Per  100  50  25  15 

Eggs .  $22.00  $11.00  $5.50  $3.50 

Safe  delivery  1200  miles.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

GILLETTE’S  CHICKS 

100 

White  Leghorns .  $16 

Black  Minorcas .  17 

Barred  Rocks .  18 

Chicks  from  only  the  very  best  stocks. 

GILLETTE’S  POULTRY  FARMS,  North  Rose,  N,  Y. 

rHirif  Q  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
Lh  A  K*  IV  u  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Mixed,  lowest  price.  Circular  free. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  3 _ Millerstown,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Bred  for  business  from  un¬ 
restricted  farm  range  stock  which  insures  vitality. 
Hatches  every  week.  Prices  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  Longenecker,Box40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


-WHY  NOT- 


Buy  your  Cbicks  from  Egg-bred  stock  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS.  Chicks  that 
are  hatched  right  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

Free  Catalogue. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


BREEDE  RS-CH I CKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Catalog 
free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J, 


HUMMER’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Are  the  Best  in  the  Long  Run.  4  Great  Breeds 

Moderate  priced.  Free  Circulars  of  Chicks 
and  Brooders.  Mixed  Stock  $13  per  100. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  PLANT 

FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J.  R.  9 


BADV  rUIflf?  that  live,  thrive,  grow,  mature 
*  vIHLIYu  and  produce  results.  This  is  the 
verdict  from  hundreds  of  customers  who  swear  by 
Roselawn  Quality  Chicks.  Send  for  prices  today. 

Rmelawn  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Dept.  B.,  Ottsyille,  Pa. 

CLASS  A  CHICKS  only.  Strong,  healthy. 
S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Eng.'  White  Leghorns.  Brown 
Leghorns,  12c.  Shepherds  Anconas,  13c.  As¬ 
sorted,  10c.  No  money  down  with  order.  Post¬ 
paid.  100%  live  delivery.  Catalog  free. 

_ Bos  Hatchery,  R.  2A,  Zeeland,  Michigan 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

I  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks  and  Leghorns 

Mammoth  Pekin )  niTcvr  rwrc 
Indian  RunnerJ  DUCKLINGS 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R  33,  Phoenlxvllle,  Pa. 

Kes  White  Leghorn  Chicks  oh10pE 

Toulouse  ganders  bred  from  New  York  winners 
_ _  at  reduced  prices.  Circular  free. 

WEBSTER  KUNEY _ SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE— Chicks,  $14  per  100  up.  Eggs, 
$6.00  per  100  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition.  31st  year. 
Buy  from  a  specialist,  it  pays.  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 
BOWDEN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Mansfield.  O. 

CHICKS  — White  Leghorns,  12c;  Barred  Rocks,  14c, 
and  Mixed  lie.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


LARCiF  STOCK  Poolfry*  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guin- 
u  l  eas.  Bantams,  Collies,  Pigeons,  Chicks,  Stock, 

low;  catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pennsylvania. 


DUCKLINGS 


SPECIAL  PRICES- 


I  on  1 
Hat 

I JL*L 


turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas,  hares  and  dogs. 
Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  Write  your  wants. 

FREED_ TELFORD,  PA. 


D 


AY-OLD  Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 

,  |  f.  m  —  ,  ,  k ,  m  h  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 
UUUI\Llrfb9  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 

WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.  Y 


DUCKLINGS 


EGGS  AND  DRAKES 
Price  List  Free 

Rov  Pardee,  Isllp,  N. Y. 


DURE  BRED  DUCKS  EGGS,  $1.25  for  10. 

9^  EKIN  E.  C.  Humphrey,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


BOOK  0RDFRS  l9r  ,hatchi?e  eggs  from  Large 

uuiv  vni/LnO  Northern  Raised  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys.  $6.00  a  dozen;  $45/0  a  hundred. 
Warrant  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO,  five  pounds  chewing,  $1.75,  ten, 
fg  00,  twenty,  $5.25.  Smoking,  five  pounds,  $1.25,  ten, 
$2  00,  twenty,  $3.50.  Pipe  and  recipe  free.  Send  no  money. 

lav  when  received.  Kentueky  Tobacoo  Co.,  Padueah,  Ky, 


which  to  produce  your  future  breeding 
males.  Some  people  may  say:  why  dis¬ 
card  the  cockerels  and  purchase  new  ones 
from  the  same  breeder?  Others  may 
tli  ink  I  want  you  to  spend  your  money  on 
needless  stock.  Remember  that  the  first 
offspring  is  only  half  the  blood  of  the 
original  male,  and  in  order  to  increase 
your  flock  you  must  keep  going  back  to 
the  original  blood  lines. 


Raising  Ten  Pigs  Per  Litter 

{Continued  from  page  321f) 

or  she  will  give  too  much  milk  and  give 
the  pigs  scours.  If  the  sow  gives  too 
much  milk  she  is  simply  given  a  little 
corn  and  water.  If  deficient  in  milk  flow 
she  is  fed  on  shorts,  bran  or  similar  feed 
which  will  quickly  go  into  milk  making. 

When  the  pigs  are  four  or  five  days  old 
they  are  given  exercise.  If  it  is  too  cold 
for  them  outdoors  they  are  driven  up  and 
down  the  alley  of  the  hog  house.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  young  pigs 
are  getting  all  that  they  can  eat  and  they 
will  get  the  thumps  unless  this  precaution 
of  exercise  is  taken. 

Creep  to  Feed  Youngsters 

As  soon  as  the  pigs  are  large  enough 
to  crack  corn  Mr.  Jackson  has  a  creep 
fixed  for  them  where  they  are  fed  a  little 
corn  and  a  thick  slop  of  bran  and  shorts. 
By  doing  this  the  pigs  can  be  weaned  at 
about  eight  weeks  old.  Mr.  Jackson 
says  he  weans  his  pigs  this  early,  as  he 
finds  it  to  be  better  for  the  sows,  and  the 
pigs  put  on  more  pounds  than  they  will  by 
tugging  and  running  after  the  sows.  The 
sows  may  also  be  bred  for  fall  farrowing 
by  following  this  system,  while  otherwise 
they  would  not  breed  till  much  later. 

The  young  pigs  when  weaned  are  fed 
ration  of  about  one-half  corn  and  the 
other  half  bran  and  shorts.  At  about 
three  months  of  age  the  young  boars  and 
gilts  are  separated.  In  this  manner  they 
can  be  kept  much  quieter  and  they  can 
be  fed  different  rations.  The  boars  are 
crowded  along  faster  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  the  fall  sales.  The  gilts  are  fed  on 
a  ration  which  is  to  grow  bone  and  mus¬ 
cle,  and  in  this  manner  they  are  kept 
from  getting  too  fat,  which  is  often  the 
cause  of  young  sows  not  breeding.  At 
breeding  time  the  young  sows  are  flushed 
the  same  as  the  older  ones.  After  breed¬ 
ing  the  younger  sows  are  fed  quite  a  lib¬ 
eral  ration.  This  because  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  and  developing  themselves  as  well 
as  the  foetus  of  the  young. 

Uses  Pasture  and  Shade 

The  boar  pigs  are  allowed  the  pasture, 
corn  and  thick  slop  of  shorts.  This  is 
to  make  them  big,  but  at  the  same  time 
not  to  make  them  fat  enough  so  as  to 
injure  their  breeding  qualities. 

The  hogs  all  have  cool  shady  places 
in  which  to  spend  the  hot  part  of  the 
summer  and  fall.  The  creek  bottom  is 
turned  into  a  park  for  the  hogs  and  they 
seem  to  appreciate  it  the  same  as  a  person 
does  a  cool  place  in  the  hot  months  of 
summer. 


140  bu%  Incubator 

30  Days  Trial  l«l 


— _  Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
--  ”  Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop¬ 

per  tanks— double  walls — dead  i 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 

Shipped  complete,  set  op  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -$17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  «  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  31.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Positively  the  best  value 
oo  the  market.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  80  days  trial 
—money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now, 
don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1924  catalog  which  shows 
larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  (8) 

WSC01ISHI  WC0BHT0B  CO.  Dept  126  Baeine,  WU. 


Bellmore  Poultry  Farms 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs;  bred  from  2-5  year 
old  hens  only;  selected  after  severe  culling;  only 
vigorous  birds  free  from  disease  used  for  breeding. 
We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  plant.  It  always  pays 
to  buy  cbicks  from  stock  which  you  have  seen. 
Strictly  a  breeding  plant,  not  a  hatchery. 

Bellmore  Poultry  Farms  Bellmore,  Long  Island 


s.c.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  only 

Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 

Place  your  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders 
are  carefully  selected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy 
chicks  that  will  grow  and  make  good  with  proper  care. 
Your  order,  large  or  small,  will  receive  the  same  careful 
attention.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list 
MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
E.  C.  Rockafellow,  Prop.  Box  A,  Stockton,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicka  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Pocks,  White 
Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Wrhite  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcels  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100. 
Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  1. 

P  A  PV  C  For  those  who  want 

*-*-—■*-*  A  V/IllvIVO  something  better  than 
“just  chicks.”  Best  blood  lines.  Flocks  all  developed 
and  culled  under  our  direction.  Sheppard’s  Anconas: 
Parks  and  Thompson’s  Barred  Rocks;  Barron,  Tancred 
and  Wyckoff  Leghorns;  Flshel’s  White 
Rocks.  Also  highly  bred  strains  of  White 
and  Buff  Orpingtons,  R.  I.  Reds  and 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Postpaid.  100%  live  delivery.  Prices 
reasonable.  Ad  appears  every  other  week. 

Write  for  new  catalog  and  price  list. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY,  Box  90,  ELIDA,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds.  15,000 
weekly  from  the  very  best  free  range  breeding  stock. 
Fifteen  years  hatching  experience.  The  finest  chicks 
you  ever  saw  at  .moderate  prices.  Send  for  booklet 
and  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Box  A,  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 


TEN  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

In  Producing  High  Quality  Chicks 

We  have  been  building  a  chick  business  for 
over  ten  years,  on  the  basis  of  fair  and 
honest  dealing.  We  have  increased  every 
year  as  a  result.  Flocks  have  open  range. 
Carefully  bred  for  production.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  All  popular  breeds. 
Prices  right.  Booking  orders  now.  Write 

today  to  avoid  disappointment.  We  are  fn  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  stay  and  will  handle  your  order  on  that  basis. 
Reference,  Central  Natl.  Bank,  York,  Pa.  A 
postal  will  bring  you  full  information, 

PARK  VIEW  EGG  FARM,  Box  12, _ DOVER,  PA 


DADY  fUIflfg  Hatched  by  the  best 
DnO  I  Ufllvlvu  system  of  incubation 

————— .  from  high-class  bred- 

to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  i8c  each:  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  isc  each,  Broiler  chicks, 
I2c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


We  Hold  the  World’s  Official  Record 

A.  C.  Jones  Barred  Rocks, 

313  EGGS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes,  R.  I. 
Reds.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock. 

Send  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


S.C. 

White 


LEGHORN 


Day-old 

Chicks 


LARGE 


HUSKY 


VIGOROUS 


Selected  breeders  having  free  farm  range.  Bred 
for  size,  vigor  and  production.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Catalogue. 

STEPHEN  BRUNDAGE,  SALISBURY  MILLS,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS, 


that  are  hatched 
to  grow.  Barred 
Rocks  15c,  Buff 
Rocks  17c,  Reds  16c,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  13c,  Mixed  10c.  Prepaid  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed  to  your  door.  For  quick  service 
order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  W.  KIRK,  Box  55,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range,  pure  bred  stock.  White 
Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and 
it.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  our  price  list  and 
Circular  quick.  Ref.  First  National  Bank. 

Clinton  Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Box  D-52,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS  exclusively,  extra  fine.  Healthy  April 
chicks  $20  per  xoo,  May  $18,  June  $15.  25% 

books  your  order.  Safe  delivery.  Prepaid  parcel  post 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Males  for  breeders  $5 
each,  PEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  CLYDE,  N,  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

THAT  LIVE  AND  GROW 


lie  and  up.  Shipped  postpaid  from  Ohio’s 
most  Southern  Hatchery.  Barred,  White  and 
Buff  Rocks:  R.  C.  andS.  C.  Reds:  White  Wy- 
andotteB;  Anconas;  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  From  pure  brad,  heavy  laying  free  range  stock, 
select  and  bred  by  specialist  breeders.  Circular  Free. 

Tha  Ohio  Hatchery,  Dept.  N,  Decatur,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

Davis  famous  strain  of  heavy  producing  White  Leghorns. 
During  the  past  16  years  I  have  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
production.  My  chicks  are  hatched  by  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  incubators,  and  quickly  develop  Into  prolific 
layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stock  bred  to  250  to 
315  egg  strain.  Quality  chicks  every  time  with  us. 
Write  for  prices. 

ARCHER  W.  DAVIS  -  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY 

If  it’s  eggs  you  want,  HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN 
CHICKS  have  proven  themselves  to  be  the  best  layers 
and  payers  of  all  breeds  in  the  hands  of  my  customers. 

Better  send  in  your  order  now  for  those  April  or  May 
chicks,  or  send  for  my  circular. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


SUNSHINE 


BABY 

_  Per 

S.  C.  Wb.  Leghorns  $7.00 
S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  • 

Wh.  Wyandottes  - 
Heavy  Assorted  -  - 
Light  Assorted  -  • 


CHICKS 

50  100  500  1000 

113  $62.50 
14  67.60 

“  72.60 

77.50 

62.50 
62.50 


7.50 
8.00 

8.50 
7.00 
6.00 


16 

16 

13 

11 


$120 

130 

140 

150 

120 

100 


Postpaid  to  your  door,  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are  success  to 
thousands  of  our  customers  everywhere,  these 
chicks  are  bred  from  pure  vigorous  free  range 
parent  stock.  Hatched  with  highest  type  of 
modern  incubator.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 
SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  DALMATIA,  PA. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

50c  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  Black  Giants  are  the  most 
profitable  chickens  you  could  raise — and  these  are  the 
sturdier  black  giants  you  can  buy.  America’s  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremelv  large 
eff/fs-t.iSPIendid  w*nter  layers.  Finest  market  fowl.  We 
: <S8,and  eS&s — by  buying  chicks  you  are  sure  of 
vAn%u?hfick9ML-  prices:  25  chicks  $15.  50  chicks  $27. 
100  chicks  $50.  Send  for  booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay, 
order  from  ad. 

„„  GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARMS  HATCHERY 
751  Neilson  Street  New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

Husky 
livable] 
chaps, 


_  jEgg  maChines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circulars.  “All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 
GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 

HARTWICK  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Profit  makers  by  nature.  They  are  bred 
from  carefully  selected  fowls  and  all  hens 
are  mated  with  certified  roosters,  certified 
by  the  New  York  State  Cooperative  Certi¬ 
fication  Assoc.,  thereby  guaranteeing  a  rec¬ 
ognized  standard  of  perfection.  Write  for 
catalog  and  price  list.  References,  Hartwick 
National  Bank  and  Prof.  James  E.  Rice. 
Poultry  Dept.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.Y.  HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  Inc.. 
Dept.  D.  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 

[*' 

60,000  Chicks  that  grow  ready  to  ship  at  once. 
Credited  flocks.  Send  for  Catalogue  AA. 

DO  IT  NOW 

ELDEN  E.  COOLEY,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

I! 


oouErs 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 
HATCHING 
DUCKLINGS 

200  egg  strain;  280  egg  Male  birds  head  our  pens;  Chicks 
immediate  delivery.  White  or  Black  Leghorns  $14.00  per 
100;  R.  I.  Reds  Barred  Rocks  $16.00,  snow  white  Indian 
Runner  Ducklings  200  egg  strain  $30.00  per  100;  orders 
for  future  delivery  booked  with  25%  deposit.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed;  circular  free. 


IDYLDELL  FARM, 


Wolcott,  New  York 


300,000  Chicks,  Eggs,  Pullets 
and  Breeding  Stock 

Aristocrat  Strain  Barred  Rocks,  both  light 
and  dark  matings.  Sheppard  Strain  S.  C. 
Mottled  Anconas,  250-280  egg  strain.  Tom 
Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  heavy  layers. 
Write  for  catalog  giving  details  as  to  breed¬ 
ing.  Special  discount  on  early  ordered 
Chicks.  Can  fill  orders  promptly. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.2,  Box  B,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

Bred -To -Lay  CHICKS 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  Fishel’s  White  Rocks,  Cook’s 
Buff  Orpingtons,  BROILER  Chicks.  Write  for  circular. 

VALLEY  HATCHERY  MAUGANSVILLE,  MD. 


CHICKS,  S.C.W.LEGHORNS.WYCKOFF’SBEST,  DIRECT 
Also  other  matings.  Selected  breeders,  free  range,  right 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

M,  A.  CAMPBELL,  Box  L,  JAMESTOWN,  PA. 


READ  THE 
IORAIN  BURNER 
GUARANTEE 


BECAUSE  the  short  chimney  oil  stove  burner  produces 
an  intense  flame  which  strikes  directly  on  the  bottom 
of  the  cooking  utensil,  the  heat  generated  ha6,  in  the  past, 
caused  the  early  destruction  of  its  vital  part,  the  inner 
combustion  tube. 

This  fault  has  been  completely  eliminated  in  the  Lorain 
High  Speed  Oil  Burner  by  making  the  inner  combustion 
tube  of  “Vesuvius  Metal”  which  is  not  affected  by  the 
destructive  action  of  this  intense  heat. 

Therefore,  American  Stove  Company  now  gives  the 
following  unconditional  guarantee  with  each  Lorain  Oil 
Burner: 

GUARANTEE 

Should  the  inner  combustion  tube  of  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil 
Burner  bum  out  within  10  years  from  date  of  purchase,  re¬ 
placement  will  be  made  entirely  free  of  charge. 


zMeals  on  Time — all  the  Time 


IT’S  annoying  to  try  to  have  meals  “on  time”  when  you 
use  an  oil  stove  that’s  “slow”.  To  avoid  this  trouble, 
use  an  oil  stove  equipped  with  Lorain  High  Speed 
Oil  Burners.  These  burners  generate  an  intense  heat  so 
quickly  and  bring  it  into  such  direct  contact  with  the  cook¬ 
ing  utensil  that  it’s  easy  to  have  your  meals  well-cooked 
and  “on  time”. 

The  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil  Burner  for  twelve  years  has 
given  perfect  satisfaction  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
oil  stove  users.  Each  swears  by  it.  Year  by  year  its  popu¬ 
larity  has  increased  and  last  year  the  manufacturers  could 
not  make  enough  to  supply  the  great  demand. 

The  Lorain  Burner  is  quickly  and  easily  operated,  is  so 
simply  constructed  it  cannot  get  out  of  order — and  best, 
of  all,  it  is  durable.  So  durable,  in  fact,  that  its  vital  part, 
the  inner  combustion  tube  is  guaranteed  for  ten  years 
against  burning  out.  Read  the  Guarantee. 


There  are  other  remarkable  features  of  the  Lorain  Burner. 
For  instance,  there’s  the  patented  wick-stop  which  auto¬ 
matically  determines  the  lighting-  and  burning- point 
of  the  wick,  which  with  the  Lorain  Burner,  are  one  and 
the  same. 

Then  there  are  the  tapered  combustion-tubes  which  pre¬ 
vent  “boil-overs”  from  reaching  the  wick.  The  oil-well 
is  so  constructed  that  “the  wick  won’t  stick”  and  re- 
wicking  is  made  easy.  The  Lorain  Wick  outlasts  all  other 
wicks,  and  seldom  requires  trimming.  Another  exclusive 
feature  is  the  large,  smooth-rimmed  Red  Wheel  which 
makes  wick  adjustments  easy.- 

Ask  the  nearest  dealer  who  sells  oil  stoves  equipped  with 
the  Lorain  Burner  to  explain  these  features  to  you.  So 
many  well-known  makes  of  oil  stoves  now  use  this  burner  as 
standard  equipment  that  you’ll  have  no  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  one  that  just  suits  you  as  to  color,  style,  size  and  price. 


Many  famous  makes  of 
OH  Cook  Stoves  are  now 
equipped  with  the  Lorain 
High  Speed  Oil  Burner, 
including: 

DIRECT  ACTION 

National  Stove  Co.  Div., 
Lorain,  Ohio 
NEW  PROCESS 
New  Process  Stove  Co.  Div., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
QUICrC  MEAL 
Quick  Meal  Stove  Co.  Div., 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 
CLARK  JEWEL 
George  M.  Clark  Sc  Co.  Div., 
Chicago,  IU. 
DANGLER 
Dangler  Stove  Co.  Div., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
.  . . 


AMERICAN  STOVE  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Qas  Ranges  Equipped  with  the  Lorain  Oven  Heat  Regulator 

World's  Largest  Manufacturer*  of  Cooking  Appliances  1924 

LO 

HIGH  SPEED 

OIL  BURNER 


TF  GAS  is  available  you  H 
I  find  no  cooking  appliance 
to  compare  with  Lorain- 
equipped  Gas  Ranges.  One 
easy  turn  of  the  Lorain  Red 
Wheel  gives  you  a  choice  ot 
44  measured  and  controlled 
oven  heats  for  any  kind  °> 
oven  cooking  or  baking- 

LORAIN 

OVEN  HEAT  KEGUTLATO* 


$1.00  PER  YEAR 


APRIL  5,  1924 


PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 


Her  Contribution  to  the  Farm  Income. 


The  Good  Old  County  of  Dutchess — By  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 
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What  Can  We  Do  For  You? 


%(Dwr  zfxnioii^ 


As  we  serve— so  shall  we  succeed 

This  business  is  founded  upon  the  solid 
rock  of  Service  to  our  Customers. 

As  we  are  of  service  individually  to  you,  SO 
shall  we  win  and  keep  your  patronage. 

As  part  of  our  service  to  you  we  select  for 
you  and  sell  only  goods  that  will  give  you 
satisfaction — only  goods  that  will  stand  your 
inspection  and  use. 

As  part  of  our  service  to  you  we  always 
offer  you  a  saving.  Fifty  million  dollars’  worth 
of  goods  have  been  manufactured  and  bought 
for  cash  to  make  possible  the  low  prices  this 
book  offers. 

Twenty-four  hour  service  in  filling  your 
orders  is  part  of  our  work  for  you.  Most  of  our 
orders  are  actually  shipped  within  twenty-four 
hours,  nearly  all  within  forty-eight  hours. 

Our  platform  is  one  of  Service.  To  be  of 
real  service  to  you  is  the  basis  upon  which  we 
solicit  your  patronage. 

That  for  fifty-one  years  we  have  been  of  ser¬ 
vice,  that  today  we  are  offering  Service  and  a 
Saving  and  Satisfaction  to  over  five  mil¬ 
lion  customers  is  the  basis  of  our  success. 

As  we  serve — so  shall  we  succeed.  mm 


A  Personal  Message  from  the  President  of 

MONTGOMERY  WAR.D  ®>  CO. 


As  you  turn  the  pages  of  this  new  Spring 
and  Summer  Catalogue  there  is  just  one 
thought  uppermost  in  your  mind: 

“  What  is  there  of  interest  in  this 

book  for  me? 

How  much  saving  is  there  for  me? 

What  can  Montgomery  Ward  & 

Co.  do  for  me?  ” 

In  imagination  I  look  into  the  homes  of 
over  five  million  customers  into  which  this 
book  goes,  and  in  each  I  seem  to  hear  these 
same  questions  asked. 

And  as  I  sit  here  in  my  office  and  look 
around  at  over  one  hundred  acres  of  floor 
space,  filled  with  new  merchandise,  I  see 
the  answer  so  plainly,  the  many  advantages, 
the  great  saving,  that  I  wish  there  might  be 
some  way  of  bringing  you  more  closely  to¬ 
gether — you  and  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
— so  that  you  might  learn  for  yourself  the 
answers  to  your  questions. 

If  I  could  draw  up  a  chair  with  you  there 
at  your  own  living  room  table  and  turn 
with  you  the  pages  of  this  Catalogue,  I 
would  tell  you  the  most  interesting  busi¬ 
ness  story  you  have  ever  heard. 

It  would  be  a  story  of  how  thousands  of 
our  bargains  are  secured,  how  our  low  prices 


are  made.  It  would  be  a  romance  of  ready 
cash  and  the  tremendous  buying  power 
your  patronage  gives  us.  And  of  travel 
travel  through  every  part  of  this  land  and 
in  Europe,  searching  for  good  merchandise 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

Do  you  know  how  our  goods  are  bought 
— how  our  bargains  are  found?  Let  me 
give  you  an  example:  Here  is  a  manufac¬ 
turer  who  has  a  reputation  for  making  the 
best  goods,  who  lacks  capital,  who  lacks 
business,  so  that  his  plant  operates  on  half¬ 
time  part  of  the  year 

But  he  knows  how  to  make  good  goods. 
We  furnish  the  needed  extra  capital,  we 
give  him  orders  that  make  the  wheels  turn 
all  day  and  keep  his  employees  busy  all  the 
year.  His  own  earnings  are  increased  and 
his  cost  of  manufacture  cut  far  below  any¬ 
thing  he  has  ever  known.  And  this  saving 
goes  to  those  who  buy  goods  at  Ward’s — 
to  our  customers.  What  can  we  do  for  you? 


24-Hour  Service 

We  have  perfected  our  service  for  you.  After  much 
study  and  testing  new  systems  and  employing  experts 
we  have  perfected  a  system  that  makes  certain  your 
orders  will  be  shipped  promptly. 

Our  records  prove  that  during  the  past  year  most 
of  our  orders  were  shipped  in  24  hours — nearly  all 
of  our  orders  within  48  hours. 


You  want  to  buy  goods  at  a  saving.  You 
want  to  buy  goods  that  will  give  you  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  You  want  prompt  service. 
You  want  your  orders  filled  promptly,  and 
your  letters  answered  promptly — and  you 
want  your  patronage  appreciated. 

At  Montgomery  Ward  85  Co.  you  get  all  these 
things.  These  are  the  advantages  that  are  waiting 
here  for  you. 

A  saving — yes,  we  try  always  to  offer  you  a  saving, 
but  always  a  saving  on  goods  of  Ward  Quality.  I 
cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on  “ Quality .”  We 
do  not  sell  “cheap”  goods.  It  is  our  policy  to 
offer  you  only  goods  that  will  stand  up,  that  will 
give  service,  that  will  do  exactly  what  you  want 
them  to  do. 

It  is  easy  to  sell  at  seemingly  low  pric.  All  you 
need  do  is  to  buy  low-priced  goods.  Cut  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  quality,  out  of  the  service,  and  y  ;u 
can  always  make  a  low  price.  At  Ward's  we  never 
sacrifice  quality  to  make  a*low  price. 

And,  for  fifty-one  years  this  has  been  the  policy  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  For  fifty-one  ycecs  in 
every  dealing  with  every  customer  we  have  tr..d  to 
follow  a  “deal  as  you  would  be  dealt  by”  policy. 

Millions  of  people  will  buy  from  this  Catalogue — 
at  a  saving.  The  same  saving,  the  same  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  exists  for  you.  We  solicit  your  patron¬ 
age.  We  will  deal  with  you  as  you  would  be  dealt 
by.*  And  your  orders  and  letters  will  always  be 
appreciated  at  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

‘President 


MontgometyWard  8  <s 
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I  he  Good  Old  County  of  Dutchess 

Whose  History  Began  With  Those  Good  Farmers,  The  Dutch  Patroons 


I  WELL  remember  my  first  visit  to  Dutchess 
County.  It  was  glorious  June  weather  in 
1891 — thirty-three  years  ago.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  senior  class  in  agriculture  at 
Cornell.  Professor  Wing,  himself  a  Dutchess 
County  boy  was  then,  as  now,  teaching  animal 
husbandry  and  he  personally  conducted  the  class 
on  a  little  tour  around  New  York  State  in  order 
that  we  might  see  something  of  the  most  famous 
farms  and  herds. 

We  took  a  sleeper  on  a  late  train  out  of  Syracuse 
and  after  a  brief  and  hectic  night  we  tumbled  off 
the  train  in  Poughkeepsie  at  about  5  A.  M.  We 
had  an  early  and  hasty  breakfast— I  have  for¬ 
gotten  where — and  our  conductor  out  of  his  ex¬ 
ceeding  kindness  of  heart  and  his 
sympathy  with  the  eternal  weak¬ 
ness  of  student  youth  had  ar¬ 
ranged  that  we  should  first 
encircle  the  classic  walls  of  Vassar 
College  which  we  duly  accom¬ 
plished,  unfortunately  before  the 
earliest  damsel  was  abroad.  This 
last  fact  was  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  all  of  us.  I  cannot 
remember  if  we  delivered  the 
Cornell  yell  but  if  we  did  not  it 
was  only  because  wiser  counsels 
restrained  us. 

Today  another  generation  of 
maids  throng  those  walks  under 
the  evergreen  trees  and  their  life 
goes  by  like  a  song.  I  hope  it  is 
given  to  them  to  know  that  come 
what  will  in  future  years  it  is 
impossible  that  there  shall  ever 
be  any  other  days  as  golden  as 
school  days. 

Of  course  this  was  long  before 
the  first  automobile,  but  we  had 
a  couple  of  good  teams  and  it 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 

The  next  morning  we  went  down  the  Harlem 
and  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  B.  Dutcher  at 
Pawling.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right  it  was 
then  the  home  of  the  two  cows  hailed  as  the 
leaders  of  the  world.  One  was  Pauline  Paul. 
She  is  credited  with  a  production  of  1153  pounds, 
15^  ounces  of  butter  in  a  year  although  of  course 
this  was  before  the  day  of  carefully  supervised 
records.  ...  In  any  case  the  impression  that  she 
has  left  on  Holstein  history  through  her  descend¬ 
ants  would  indicate  that  she  was  a  most  wonder¬ 
ful  animal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  farm  also  had  old 


in  Massachusetts  goes  the  Arms  one  better  by 
claiming  to  date  back  to  1685.  In  any  case,  many 
a  man  and  beast  has  found  shelter  and  food  (to 
say  nothing  of  drink)  at  these  old  hosteleries  since 
they  were  young.  Then  out  at  Clinton  Corners, 
only  a  few  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  the  Grange 
and  the  Institute  gather  in  the  old  Quaker  meet¬ 
ing  house.  This  ancient  place  of  worship,  with 
stone  walls  more  than  two  feet  thick,  was  built  in 
1777  and  it  still  stands  as  an  enduring  monument 
to  the  sturdy  faith  of  the  men  who  reared  it. 
All  around  it  beneath  the  drooping  evergreens  are 
the  simple  white  headstones  which  mark  the 
graves  of  the  Quaker  dead.  They  are  very  lowly 
markers,  these,  for  according  to  their  custom 
s  no  Friend  may  lie  beneath  a 

towering  or  laudatory  monu¬ 
ment.  I  have  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  several  states  and  like  to 
believe  that  a  number  of  them 
are  friends  to  me  and  I  have  con¬ 
ceived  for  them  an  admiration 
and  respect  that  I  find  it  hard  to 
express.  Nowhere  can  there  be 
found  finer  examples  of  a  digni¬ 
fied,  cultured  farm  folk  than 
among  their  most  unpretentious 
fellowship.  Let  me  add  that 
this  old  community  around 
Clinton  Corners  is  still  worthy 
of  the  best  traditions  of  their 


“Dutchess  County  is  emphatically  a  land  of  hill  and  dale  and  ...  I  remember 
pictures  ...  of  homing  cattle  trailing  down  the  winding  road.” 


Dutchess  County  is  emphat¬ 
ically  a  land  of  hill  and  dale  and 
the  country  roads  have  a  habit 
all  their  own  of  winding  and 
crooking  among  the  often  rather 
rugged  but  seldom  very  high  hills. 
So  far  as  soil  fertility  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  do  not  feel  that  it 


,  ,,  ,  j,  cernea,  l  ao  not  leel  that  it 

Z  !?!ndrSh  TT  l0r  t  courtesy  we  were  Pietertje,  with  a  record  of  nearly  30,400  pounds  of  compares  very  favorably  with  the  best  of  central 

naebted  to  Dr.  G.  Howard  Davidson  who  was  milk,  although  I  may  be  mistaken  in  this  as  I  do  or  western  New  York.  Much  of  the  soil  is  rather 

then  as  now  a  prominent  figure  in  Dutchess  County  not  find  that  she  was  ever  owned  by  Mr.  Dutcher.  light  and  open  and  there  are  only  a  few  localities 

grieulture.  All  that  long,  golden  June  day  we  At  any  rate,  somewhere  on  this  trip  we  saw  and  where  there  is  naturallv  lime  enough  to  grow 

ro\e  east  across  the  county,  visiting  some  farms  passed  our  hands  over  both  of  these  famous  alfalfa  well  and  there  are  many  parts  much 

y  the  way  and  sleeping  that  night— -a  very  tired  matrons.  I  remember  more  distinctly  that  we  broken  by  rocky  outcrops. 

.W"  i0t  ?  boYs~at  Dover  Plains.  Memory  were  luxuriously  dined  at  the  Dutcher  Hotel  as  Still— there  are  a  large  number  of  fine,  dignified 

'f  a, °j  f,  century  is  not  always  vivid  but  guests  of  the  owner  and  I  have  an  impression  that  old  homes— big  generous  houses  going  back  many 

e  t  etails  ot  that  trip  will  always  go  with  me.  the  ability  of  those  healthy,  hungry  college  boys  years  and  that  speak  unmistakably  of  an  old  time 

l  l  -ai  ti‘ora  the  center  of  the  county  of  Mill-  to  store  food  was  a  source  of  amusement  not  un-  prosperous  agriculture.  But  here  sometimes — as 

orook  is  the  historical  >  agricultural  estate  of  mixed  with  wonder  on  the  part  of  the  dignified,  everywhere  else  these  old  houses  may  shelter 

norndale.  .  1  erhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  dress-coated  Ethiopian  waiters.  what  I  cannot  but  think  of  nc  *  crwfiaTtro^rkr 


_  - r- —  •  -  _  what  I  cannot  but  think  of  as  a  social  tragedy. 

Well,  that  was  a  long  time  ago  and  since  then  a  It  happened  one  day  that  we  were  in  doubt  as  to 
great  deal  of  water  has  gone  over  the  dam.  Since  which  road  to  take  and  I  got  out  of  the  car  and 
then  I  ha\  e  been  in  the  county  a  half  a  dozen  went  to  inejuire.  It  was  a  large  and  rather  pre- 
different  times  on  Institute  work  and  last  week  tentious  house  set  on  a  little  knoll  in  a  grove  of  old 
I  went  back  once  more.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  trees— literally  “beautiful  for  situation.”  Its 
county  in  the  State  with  more  interesting  country  roof  was  covered  with  slate,  the  fashionable  arclii- 
snrm  oft  *i.~  •  7*  777“  7uv“k,v'Tilt‘.  roads.  Measured  by  our  American  standards,  tecture  of  fifty  years  ago  and  every  external — a 

’ f' teJ  1  ,  imP°rtab°n  from  England  m  t853  Dutchess  County  may  fairly  be  called  ancient  little  decayed  perhaps— spoke  of  a  successful  and 
7  bred,  a  long  line  ot  Dutchess  Shorthorns —  for  the  Dutch  PntrnniK  came  here  net  CA  1  An  CP  Alllf  m»nrl  lo  nne  life  iLe.  n  ^  —  T 1 l- 


say  that  agriculturally  speaking  there  is  in  all 
America  no  more  classic  ground.  This  estate 
lor  three  generations  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
family  of  great  wealth  and  it  has  been  beautified 
oy  all  the  arts  of  the  architect  and  the  landscape 
gardner  and  yet  withal  it  has  enjoyed  the  very 
best  traditions  of  American  stock-breeding.  Here 


^as  bred  a  long  line  of  Dutchess  Shorthorns — 
die  Dutchesses  of  Thorndale,  a  bovine  family  that 
was  destined  to  write  the  most  famous  and 
romantic  page  in  all  the  long  story  of  the  Short 
Born  breed.  Here  also  was  the  cradle  of  certain 
horses  noteworthy  in  their  time.  At  the  date  of 

Aim  i  1  i 


for  the  Dutch  Patroons  came  here  not  so  long  cultured  farm  ‘  life—the  sort  of  civilization  that 
after  1600  and  the  Beekman  Arms  at  Rhein-  we  wish  might  be  found  on  all  our  farms  but  the 
beck,  built  in  1700,  widely  proclaims  itself  as  “the  woman  who  answered  my  knock  was  of  some 
oldest  hotel  in  America.  I  have  lodged  there  eastern  European  breed,  swarthy  and  low- 
when  it  was  just  a  comfortable  country  tavern,  browed  and  her  knowledge  of  English  so  scanty 
To-day  it  has  been  metamorphized  into  a  gilded  that  scarcely  could  she  comprehend  my  question 

O  V 1  /*  1  T  ▼  7  A\r  1  ^  ■'r  ▼  A  A  A  s  \  U  a  «  «  a  a  a  v.  a  --  I  _  I ]  t  1  1  _  T  1  1  1  1  1  .  1"  7 


JerJ?Slt  m  u  TaS  a  herd  °f  r,egist1ered  and  very  expensive  road-house  open  only  half  the  or  I  her  reply.  The  glimpse  that  I  caught  of  the 

f  7tr  loday  1  am  told  there  are  only  white-  year.  Sometimes  we  quarrel  for  the  privilege  of  «rmnW  fm3  aI.ow  ™,i  Hi-t  witUn  a,a 

eci  Hereford  steers.  being  old.  I  note  that  the  famous  Sudbury  Inn 
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The  Good  Road  Problem  and  the 
Farmer’s  Taxes 

IN  connection  with  our  fight  to  reduce  farm 
taxes,  here  is  a  question  we  want  to  talk  over 
with  you.  The  study  that  we  are  making  shows 
that  the  largest,  or  almost  the  largest,  item  of  tax 
for  the  State,  the  county  and  the  town  is  spent  for 
building  or  maintaining  good  roads.  Now  we 
want  to  be  constructive.  Good  roads  are  neces¬ 
sary  and  no  one  needs  them  worse  than  the  farm¬ 
ers.  But  the  farmer  needs  other  things,  too,  and 
if  he  is  obliged  to  spend  all  of  his  money  for  taxes, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  goes  for  roads, 
what  is  he  going  to  do  for  money  to  run  his  own 
business  or  to  buy  his  wife  a  new.  dress,  or  his 
family  a  little  pleasure  once  in  a  while? 

Maybe  we  are  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
State,  county  and  town  officials  are  spending  pub¬ 
lic  money  for  improving  roads,  like  drunken  sailors, 
and  the  worst  of  it  is,  every  farmer  knows  that 
much  of  this  money  has  not  been  well  spent. 
Even  the  ancient  Romans  used  to  build  roads  that 
lasted  better  than  our  modern  ones  do.  Either  our 
road  builders  simply  do  not  know  how  to  build 
roads,  or  else  the  money  is  deliberately  misspent. 
In  either  case,  the  road  is  no  sooner  built  than  the 
great  job  of  repairing  has  to  lie  started  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  maintenance  cost  alone  is  already  a 
staggering  burden  to  the  taxpayers  of  every  State. 

There  is  another  factor  which  every  farmer  has 
thought  of  as  he  has  had  opportunity  to  observe 
labor  conditions  when  new  roads  are  being  built 
or  repaired.  The  farmer  knows  that  il  there  is  any 
road-making  taking  place  anywhere  in  his  vicinity 
he  can  not  get  help  at  any  reasonable  price  be¬ 
cause  such  high  wages  are  paid  for  the  road  work. 
The  taxpayer  pays  these  high  wages.  Moreover, 
the  State  road -laborer  does  not  return  value  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  wages  he  gets.  We  have  personally 
seen  truck-drivers  asleep  on  the  seat  ol  the  truck 
during  working  hours,  while  men  were  loading  the 
truck  so  slowly  that  you  could  hardly  see  them 
move.  We  believe  it  a  conservative  statement 
that  three  workers  laboring  as  hard  as  a  farmer  has 
to  on  his  own  farm,  for  instance,  could  do  the  work 
of  from  five  to  eight  average  laborers  on  improved 
highways.  The  fact  that  human  nature  is  such 
that  most  men  will  not  work  as  hard  for  a  State 
or  local  government  as  they  will  lor  themselves 
or  for  private  employers  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 


why  government  should  stay  out  ol  business  and 
keep  its  activities  as  small  as  possible. 

Out  of  every  hundred  cents  that  New  York 
State  collects  in  taxes  seventeen  are  spent  for 
roads.  We  have  already  stated  in  these  columns 
that  the  farmer’s  greatest  tax  problem  lies  nearest 
to  his  home,  particularly  in  his  county.  It  is  the 
heavy  county  and  other  local  taxes  that  hit  the 
farmer  the  hardest,  and  of  this  local  tax  burden, 
road-building  is  the  chief  cause. 

As  an  example  of  just  what  this  means  in  dollars 
and  cents,  we  will  pick  two  counties  at  random  in 
New  York  State.  In  1917,  one  of  these  counties 
spent  $22,492.42  for  roads;  in  1923,  the  same 
county  spent  $80,348.22.  Another  county  spent 
for  roads  in  1917,  $24,950;  and  in  1923,  the  same 
county  spent  $341,550!  These  examples  are  not 
exceptional.  They  indicate  a  situation  to  which 
every  farmer  should  give  attention. 

Now  here  is  our  thought,  and  we  say  again, 
maybe  we  are  wrong.  If  so,  we  hope  you  will  cor¬ 
rect  us.  Why  not  slow  up  this  road-building  busi¬ 
ness  until  better  times?  We  all  agree  that  taxes 
are  ruinous,  and  we  know  that  roads  are  one  of  the 
biggest  tax  items.  All  right,  if  this  is  so,  we  also 
know  that  “we  can  not  eat  our  pie  and  have  it, 
too.”  Let  us  cut  out  the  pie  for  a  while  until  we 
can  afford  it,  and  have  more  money  for  the  things 
which  we  need  worse.  Let  us  take  good  care  of 
the  roads  that  we  already  have,  but  let  us  demand 
of  our  officials  in  town,  county  and  State,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  county,  that  new  road-building  be 
held  up  for  a  while. 

American  Agriculturist  is  trying  to  work  out 
a  practical  tax-reduction  program.  To  succeed, 
there  are  a  number  of  different  things  which  must 
be  done.  We  are  going  to  put  these  different  sug¬ 
gestions  before  you,  and  if  they  meet  with  your 
approval,  we  will  gather  them  altogether  in  a  tax- 
reduction  program.  We  will  then  take  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  public  officials  in  all  of  the  States  in  which 
we  circulate  and  back  up  our  demands  by  the  peti¬ 
tions  which  are  coming  into  our  office  by  the 
hundreds  every  day,  signed  by  farm  people  who  are 
demanding  a  square  deal  through  a  reduction  of 
farm  taxes. 

Are  we  right  or  wrong  about  this  road  prob¬ 
lem?  Let  us  hear  from  you. 


Help  Us  Help  You 

IN  an  old  volume  of  American  Agriculturist 
published  in  1845,  we  found  the  following: 
“WHAT  THE  FARMER  CAN  NOT  AF¬ 
FORD  TO  DO  WITHOUT.  This  is  an  agri¬ 
cultural  journal.  The  moment  he  drops 
that,  he  may  expect  to  fall  behindhand.” 

For  more  than  eighty  years,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  been  a  welcome  visitor  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  farm  homes.  For  more  than 
eighty  years  it  has  been  fighting  the  farmers 
battles.  In  that  time,  reaching  back  to  long 
before  the  Civil  War,  those  battles  for  farmers’ 
rights  have  been  many  and  long. 

But  never  in  all  those  years  has  there  been 
any  one  more  important  to  the  farmers’ 
future  success  and  destiny  than  1924  will  be. 
We  are  standing  still  at  the  crossroads  of  agricul¬ 
tural  progress.  We  are  at  the  critical  period  when 
the  forces  put  in  motion  by  the  World  War  are  to 
be  soon  settled  one  way  or  another,  settled  for 
our  weal  or  our  woe.  Farm  prices  are  low,  taxes 
and  other  expenses  are  ruinously  high.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it?  Shall  we  keep  still  or 
shall  we  make  farm  opinion  count  on  the  problems 
of  FARM  TAXES,  THE  SOLDIERS’  BONUS, 
TITE  DISTRESSING  MILK  SITUATION, 
THE  WHOLE  PROBLEM  OF  FARM  OR¬ 
GANIZATION,  THE  TUBERCULOSIS  IN 
OUR  DAIRY  CATTLE? 

These  and  a  hundred  other  problems  vitally 
affecting  the  farmers’  interest  and  welfare  will  be 
handled  constantly  and  without  gloves  in  coming 
issues  of  American  Agriculturist;  and  in 
accordance  with  our  honorable  history,  they  will 
be  handled  from  the  standpoint  and  welfare  of 
farmers,  and  farmers  alone. 

We  hope  you  will  follow  these  discussions 
closely,  write  us  frequently,  and  help  us  continue 
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to  make  the  paper  a  real  help.  If  you  are  pleased 
with  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  show  your  copy  to 
your  neighbors  and  help  extend  the  service. 


M.  C.  Burritt  Goes  to  Farming 

MR.  M.  C.  BURRITT,  who  for  several  years 
has  been  connected  with  the  extension 
work  of  the  New  York  State  College,  left  on  April 
1st  to  operate  his  farm  at  Hilton,  New  York. 
He  will  be  missed  at  the  College,  for  few  men 
have  rendered  more  service  to  agriculture  in  this 
State  than  has  Mr.  Burritt.  But  in  making  the 
change,  lie  will  have  the  best  wishes  of  his  thou-, 
sands  of  friends  among  New  York  State  farmers. 


Encouragement  for  All  of  Us 

“I  have  been  at  the  poultry  work  ten  years,  and 
find  it.  a  good  pastime,  hobby,  as  well  as  a  money  maker. 
My  flock  of  pure  breed  birds  have  paid  their  way  and 
mine. 

“Speaking  of  pastimes — after  being  thrown  from  a 
horse,  hurting  my  back  and  leaving  a  curvature  of  the 
spine  as  well  as  leaving  me  unable  to  do  heavy  work, 
the  doctor  advised  me  to  stay  in  the  open  and  try 
something  of  that  kind.  I  have  found  pleasure  and 
profit  in  the  poultry  work,  putting  both  study  and  time 
at  it.  I  will  try  to  get  our  neighbors  to  sign  the  tax- 
reducing  petition.” — H.  F.  B.,  Ohio. 

WE  receive  a  great  many  letters  in  the 
course  of  the  year  like  the  fine  one  above, 
and  every  time  we  do,  our  faith  in  men  and  women 
and  what  they  are  able  to  accomplish  in  spite  of 
handicaps,  is  renewed. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  us  that  the  good  Lord 
purposely  visits  his  children  with  adversity  and 
trouble  in  order  to  develop  their  character  and  to 
spur  them  on  to  bring  out  the  very  best  that  is  in 
them.  Some  of  the  greatest  tasks  of  the  world 
have  been  accomplished  by  men  and  women  who 
were  badly  handicapped  physically. 

If,  in  spite  of  their  pain,  they  who  are  crippled 
or  who  have  ill  health  can  reach  such  heights  of 
real  success,  how  much  more  should  we  who  are 
sound  be  able  to  accomplish? 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

THE  following  story  was  sent  in  by  one  of  our 
friends  from  Delaware  County.  It  is  well 
able  to  speak  for  itself  without  any  additional 
comment  from  me. 

“After  reading  your  Eastman’s  Chestnuts,  I  am 
sending  you  one  that  I  doubt  has  very  often  been 
heard.  Some  twenty  years  ago  while  sitting  around  the 
stove  at  this  very  hotel  the  proprietor  at  that  time  told 
this  one  relative  to  the  Civil  \\  ar.  As  he  was  a  veteran 
of  the  war,  I  believe  it  to  be  authentic. 

“A  certain  private  of  proud  Irish  distinction  wanted 
a  furlough.  He  had  been  bothering  his  Captain  until 
the  man  became  distracted.  In  order  to  rid  himself  of 
Pat  the  Captain  placed  the  matter  before  the  Colonel 
of  the  regiment. 

“Pat  was  sent  for  and  asked  why  he  wanted  to  go 
home.  T  have,’  says  Pat,  ‘received  a  letter.  The 
wife  and  babies  are  sick,  and  shure  me  wife  needs  me. 
They  are  in  great  trouble,  and  shurely.  Colonel,  I'll 
get  the  furlough.’ 

‘“I  need  you,  Pat.,’  says  the  Colonel,  ‘I  need  every 
man.  We  are  soon  going  into  battle,  and  I’ll  need 
every  man  here.  But  I  ll  think  the  matter  over  and 
give  you  a  reply  in  a  week.’ 

“The  week  came  around  quicker  for  the  Colone 
than  it.  did  for  Pat,  for,  sorry  to  say,  the  Colonel  had 
forgotten  all  about  it.  Not  so  Pat.  At  the  end  ol  a 
week  he  called  on  his  Colonel  much  to  the  latter  s 
surprise  and  dismay.  Arming  himself  the  best  he  could, 
he  prepared  to  meet  Pat. 

“‘Now  Pat,’  says  lie,  ‘I  just  received  a  letter  from 
your  wife.  She  says  not  to  let  you  come  home.  She  is 
afraid  you  will  get  drunk,  hurt  the  babies,  and  beat  her 
up.  You  are  safer  here,  so  you  had  better  stay. 

“Pat  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  looked  at  the  Colonel. 
“‘Colonel,’  says  he,  ‘may  I  spake  to  ye?’ 

“‘You  can,’  says  the  Colonel. 

“‘As  man  to  man?’  says  Pat. 

“‘You  can,’ says  the  Colonel. 

‘“I  am  a  private.  Ye  are  a  Colonel.  Will  ye  ioig<? 
that  and  not  afterwards  be  holding  it  against  me. 
Man  to  man.  Colonel,  as  citizens,  not  soldiers?’ 

“‘I  will,’  savs  the  Colonel.  , 

“‘Well,’  says  Pat,  ‘we  are  two  blithering  liars. 
AM  NOT  A  MARRIED  MAN.’” 
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The  State’s  Tax  Dollar 

Where  It  Comes  From  and  Where  It  Goes— A  Radio  Talk 


THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  and  WEAF  of  the  American 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company  the  New 
York  State  Tax  Commission  avails  itself  of  this 
opportunity  to  outline  the  sources  of  revenue  of 
the  State  and  the  amounts  which  it,  pays  out 

annually  for 
its  various 
activities. 

Of  the  total 
estimated 
business  in¬ 
come  of  the 
State  for  the 
year  begin¬ 
ning  July  1, 
1924,  of  $108,- 
800,000  as 
shown  in  the 
message  of 
Governor 
Smith  to  the 
Legislature 
this  year, 
3 9^2  cents  of 
each  revenue  dollar,  or  $43,000,000,  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  organization  fees  of  new  corporations 
and  the  taxes  which  they  pay  at  the  rate  of 
per  cent,  on  their  net  income. 

In  addition  to  this  total  estimated  revenue  of 
$108,800,000,  the  State  comptroller  figures  on  an 
expected  surplus  on  July  1,  1924,  of  fifty  and  a 
half  million  dollars,  so  the  State’s  actual  ex¬ 
penditures  in  1924  will  reach  $160,- 
800,000. 

Next  in  producing  power  is  the 
anticipated  collection  of  17.8  cents  of 
each  revenue  dollar,  or  nineteen  and  a 
half  million  dollars,  from  the  State’s 
share  of  the  automobile  registration 
fees.  An  additional  six  and  a  half 
millions  from  these  fees  is  turned  back 
to  the  counties  for  improvement  of 
town  highways. 

Third  in  line  on  the  revenue  side  of 
the  ledger  is  the  probable  15^2  cents 
of  each  revenue  dollar,  or  $17,000,000, 
which  will  be  collected  from  the  in¬ 
heritance  tax.  This  is  paid  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  estates  and  is  a  tax 
which  the  State  assesses  before  it 
permits  a  person  who  dies  to  transfer 
his  property  to  his  relatives  or  others. 

Only  7^2  cents  of  each  revenue 
dollar,  or  eight  and  a  quarter  millions 
is  figured  as  the  State’s  share  of  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax  collections  this  year. 

Although  Governor  Smith  reduced 
by  one-quarter  the  tax  due  under  this 
law,  the  localities— that  is,  the  cities, 
towns  and  villages — will  not  suffer  any 
part  of  this  reduction.  The  amended 
law  provides  that  whatever  is  collected 
must  be  divided,  two-thirds  to  the 
localities  and  one-third  to  the  State, 
so  the  State,  as  it  were,  stands  the 
whole  loss.  A  total  revenue  of  twenty- 
four  and  three-quarter  millions  is 
estimated  from  this  tax,  of  which 
sixteen  and  a  half  million  goes  to  the 
towns,  villages  and  cities. 

Although  the  State  income  tax 
bureau  has  sent  a  suggestion  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapers  in  the  State  that 
the  intent  of  this  law  is  that  the  tax¬ 
payer  should  make  the  cut  himself,  our 
incoming  returns  show  that  half  of  the 
persons  are  not  paying  any  attention 
to  if-  It  is  a  simple  plan;  all  that  the 
taxpayer  is  asked  to  do  is  to  send  in 
three-quarters  of  his  tax  payment 
instead  of  the  amount  which  seems  to 
be  due  from  the  face  of  his  return. 

From  taxes  which  the  State  imposes 
on  stock  transactions,  known  as  the 
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stock  transfer  tax,  the  treasury  expects  6.4  cents 
of  each  collected  dollar,  or  revenue  to  the  extent 
of  $7,000,000,  while  from  the  tax  on  mortgages, 
or  the  fee  which  a  person  pays  each  time  a  mort¬ 
gage  is  recorded,  the  State’s  yield  is  estimated 
at  3b2  cents  of  each  dollar  or  $4,000,000. 

Then  comes  the  expected  income  of  over  one 
cent  on  each  dollar,  or  $1,400,000,  from  the  insur¬ 
ance  premium  tax;  three-fifths  of  each  cent,  or 
$700,000,  which  the  counties  will  pay  as  their 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  court  and  stenog¬ 
rapher’s  tax;  one-tenth  of  each  cent,  or  $200,000, 
from  the  tax  on  admissions  to  prize  fights;  and 
about  one-tenth  of  each  cent,  or  $170,000,  from 
the  tax  on  the  exhibition  of  motion  pictures; 
while  the  balance  of  8  cents,  or  $9,090,000  is 
made  up  of  other  miscellaneous  revenues  and 
receipts. 

Now,  turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  State’s 
ledger,  it  is  timely  to  note  how  each  of  its  dollars 
of  revenue  is  expended. 

First  in  this  group  comes  30  cents  out  of  every 
tax  dollar  for  educational  purposes.  There  has 
been  within  recent  time  a  proper  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  State  and  the  municipalities  that 
our  school  teachers  were  underpaid.  This  accounts 
in  part  for  this  segment  of  the  tax  dollar.  And,  of 
course,  part  of  these  particular  moneys  is  used  for 
the  improvement,  rebuilding  and  maintenance  of 
the  State’s  investment  in  Normal  colleges,  agri¬ 


cultural  schools  and  other  State-owned  educa¬ 
tional  institutions. 

There  is  also  expended  seven  cents  out  of  every 
tax  dollar,  paid  out  by  the  State,  for  interest 
on  the  public  debt.  This  means  not  only  the 
amount  set  aside  for  payment  of  such  interest 
but  also  the  accounts  which  have  to  be  set  up 
every  year  in  order  to  provide  a  sufficient  reserve 
to  pay  these  bonds  issued  for  building  of  highways, 
canals,  schools  and  other  purposes  when  such 
obligations  become  due.' 

Public  wel¬ 
fare  costs, 
covering  the 
maintenance 
of  our  hos¬ 
pitals,  reform¬ 
atories  and 
charitable  in¬ 
stitutions,  use 
up  an  addi¬ 
tional  nine¬ 
teen  cents  of 
each  tax 
dollar. 

Four  cents 
of  this  dollar 
is  paid  out  by 
the  State  for 
the  cost  of 
inspection  of  buildings  and  factories,  and  also  the 
maintenance  of  the  National  Guard  and  State 
police. 

Then  there  is  brought  into  high 
relief  the  splendid  investment  which 
the  State  has  made  in  its  improved 
highways,  requiring  an  annual  pay¬ 
ment  of  17  cents  for  each  tax  dollar, 
for  their  maintenance  and  cost  of 
putting  in  new  paved  roads.  But  this 
is  good  business  on  the  part  of  the 
Empire  State  because  they  attract 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  to 
our  picturesque  mountain  and  lake 
regions  and  the  money  which  these 
visitors  spend  among  New  York  State 
tradesmen  is  a  considerable  factor 
in  the  industries  of  many  communities. 

Only  one  cent  on  each  tax  dollar 
is  paid  by  the  State  for  health  and 
scientific  purposes,  mainly  expended 
through  the  State  health  department. 

Direct  contact  is  always  in  existence 
between  the  State  health  department 
and  the  local  health  officials  in  every 
section  of  the  State.  Whenever  an 
emergency  occurs,  that  scientific  com¬ 
mission  of  the  State  government  is 
able  to  render  efficient  assistance  in 
stamping  out  the  possible  spread  of 
any  contagious  disease  or  other  public 
health  work. 

Another  cent  of  each  dollar  is  dis¬ 
bursed  by  the  State  for  the  regulation 
of  the  public  utilities,  such  as  steam  and 
street  railroads,  telephone  companies, 
and  gas  and  electric  corporations. 

The  remaining  21  cents  of  the 
State  expense  dollar  is  used  for  the 
maintenance  of  courts  and  general 
administrative  expenses  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  the  various  State  departments 
and  commissions. 

Modern  man  seeks  better  things 
and  for  them  he  taxes  himself.  We 
tax  ourselves  for  both  necessities  and 
pleasures,  such  as  the  genial  heat  we 
enjoy  in  winter,  the  gas  for  cooking 
and  lighting,  electric  light  and  tele¬ 
phone,  the  hot  and  cold  water,  warm 
carpets  and  comfortable  furniture,  our 
automobiles,  our  theaters.  When 
thousands  of  men  and  women  share 
these  comforts  together,  each  assumes 
(Continued,  on  page  361 ) 


1/  you  believe  in  tax  reduction  sign  the  petition  below ,  get  your  neighbor 
to  sign  it,  and  send  it  IMMEDIATELY  to  American  Agriculturist, 
MU  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


TO  THE  GOVERNOR,  THE  LEGISLATURE,  AND  TO  EVERY 
OTHER  PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  IN  STATE,  COUNTY  AND  TOWN 
GOVERNMENT  IN  NEW  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW 
JERSEY. 

WHEREAS,  first,  taxation  Has  increased  in  tHis  nation  more  than  four  times 
since  1913,  and  in  our  State  and  local  governments  more  than  three  and  a  half 
times,  and 

WHEREAS,  second,  this  burden  of  taxation,  particularly  for  State  and  local 
governments,  falls  heaviest  and  directly  on  farmers  and  farm  property,  amounting 
to  16.6%  of  the  farmer’s  income  in  1922,  stopping  agricultural  prosperity  and 
fast  becoming  absolutely  insupportable,  and 

WHEREAS,  third,  the  general  basis  of  taxation  is  INCOME  and  not  PROPERTY, 
and 

WHEREAS, -fourth,  our  national.  State  and  local  governments  have  made  little 
real  progress  in  cutting  out  unnecessary  officers,  government  departments  and 
appropriation  bills  since  the  end  of  the  World  War,  therefore  be  it  hereby 

RESOLVED:  First,  that  we,  the  undersigned,  are  unalterably  OPPOSED  TO 
THE  EXTENSION  AT  PRESENT  OF  ALL  NATIONAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  ACTIVITIES. 

Second,  that  all  of  our  national  and  local  officers  should  give  immediate  at¬ 
tention  to  THE  GRAVE  NECESSITY  OF  LARGE  REDUCTIONS  IN  ALL  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  EXPENDITURES,  to  the  reduction  of  government  personnel,  to  com¬ 
bining  and  simplifying  government  departments  and  activities,  to  the  need  of 
short  legislative  sessions,  to  smaller  expense  accounts  for  public  officials,  to 
passing  fewer  laws,  and  in  short,  to  the  necessity  for  practicing  the  same  economy 
in  public  affairs  that  farmers  are  constantly  obliged  to  practice  in  the  production 
of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Third,  that  we  as  farmers  are  not  interested  in  credit  or  any  other  unsound 
farm  relief  legislation,  BUT  IN  TAX  REDUCTION. 

Fourth,  that  taxation,  both  State  and  national,  be  maintained  on  all  luxuries, 
as  for  example,  chewing  gum,  tobacco,  motion  pictures,  etc. 

Fifth,  that  tax  reduction  be  made  TO  ABOLISH  DIRECT  PROPERTY  TAX. 
A  REDUCTION  OF  INCOME  TAXES  IS  NOT  SATISFACTORY.  The  farmer’s 
income  is  from  his  property  holdings  and  therefore  his  assessed  valuation,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  paper ,  is  high.  The  reduction  of  income  taxes,  while  government 
expenditures  are  still  so  high,  will  inevitably  result  in  greater  taxes  on  property, 
chiefly  FARM  REAL  ESTATE.  Signed  eventually  by  100,000  farmers. 


Name  (write  plainly) 


Address . 

(Paste  blank  paper  to  this  petition  for  additional  names.) 
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What  New  York  State’s  Tax  Dollars 
are  spent  for 
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Hour, 


investment  in  a  tractor  is  worth  pro¬ 
tecting — especially  the  motor.  The  bearings,  the 
cylinder  walls,  the  valve  and  timing  mechanisms, 
piston  rings.  They  all  need  the  kind  of  protection 
that  Socony  Motor  Oil  is  especially  designed  to  give. 


Whether  you  burn  gas  or  kerosene,  the  extreme 
heat  developed  in  a  tractor  is  death  on  ordinary 
oil.  And  when  an  oil  has  broken  down  and  lost 
its  effectiveness  the  motor  is  in  danger.  Socony 
Motor  Oil  resists  extreme  cylinder  heat  and  keeps 
on  lubricating  after  many  oils  become  useless. 

♦ 

The  Socony  chart  at  your  dealer’s  tells  you  which 
type  of  oil  is  correct  for  your  tractor.  Use  it  con¬ 
sistently  and  you’ll  protect  your  tractor  invest¬ 
ment —  get  finer  service  and  longer  use  out  of 
it.  No  two  ways  about  it — it  pays  to  use  the 
finest — Socony  Motor  Oil.  Delivery  in  30  or 
50  gallon  metal  drums,  with  faucet,  probably 
will  suit  you  best,  and  it  costs  no  more. 


Call  or  write  our  nearest  station. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


SDCDNY 


MOTOR  OIL 

c for  Tractor  Lubrication 


CAULIFLOWER  SEED 

Early  Snowball.  Imported  direct  from  Denmark.  Oz. 
$2.  Quarter  oz.  75c.  postpaid.  Free  catalog 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son, Inc.,  206-208  W.Gene.ee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Peach  Trees  20c, 


Apple  Trees  25c  Postpaid 


d  tor  1924  Bargain  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
ats  Vines,  Shrubs.  Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and 
,ver  Seeds.  Special  Prices  to  Large  Planters. 

,EN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  GENEVA,  OHIO 
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Problems  of  Cooperation 

An  A.  A.  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  From  WEAF 


YOU  were  told  in  my  By  AAROI 

first  talk  that  co¬ 
operative  marketing  sets  out  to  control  the 
flow  of  supply  as  to  time,  place  and  quan¬ 
tity.  In  order  to  do  that  it  has  to  stop  indi¬ 
vidual  selling.  The  aim  of  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting  is  to  merchandise  in  that  way  instead 
of  dumping  in  the  old  method  of  individual 
selling. 

The  farmer,  as  an  individual,  is  a  splendid 
producer;  but  the  farmer,  as  a  merchandiser, 
must  meet  his  group  problem  as  a  group. 

I  named  the  steps  in  merchandising: 

First:  grading — standardizing,  raising  quality,  brand¬ 
ing,  standing  behind  your  brand. 

Second:  care  of  the  package — perfecting  the  package, 
so  that  it  carries  the  commodity  to  the  consumer  in  good 
condition  and  the  unit  that  the  housewife  likes  to  handle. 

Third:  extending  markets  by  time  and  by  place— by 
time,  in  that  you  sell  over  a  long  period  instead  of  dumping 
in  the  first  sixty  days  after  harvest;  by  place  in  that  you 
study  geography  and  get  the  largest  possible  distribution 
of  that  commodity. 

Fourth:  increasing  the  use  of  the  commodity  by  adver¬ 
tising,  f,  r  example. 

Fifth:  control  of  the  actual  flow.  With  perishables,  a 
problem  of  routing,  so  that  no  market  gets  a  glut  and  no 
market  gets  a  famine.  With  non-perishables,  a  question 
of  storage  and  finance,  storage  so  that  you  put  the  non- 
perishable  in  the  storehouse  or  warehouse,  borrow  money 
on  it  so  that  the  farmer  gets  as  much  as  possible  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  delivery,  and  then  keep  selling  over  a  period  of 
ten  months  or  so  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  that 
commodity. 

Sixth:  to  make  the  price  depend  upon,  the  supply  that 
you  move  into  the  points  of  consumption  instead  of  letting 
price  depend  upon  supply  at  points  of  production. 

These  six  points  are  the  steps  in  merchandis¬ 
ing.  Not  a  one  of  them  can  be  done  by  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers.  Not  a  one  can  be  accomplished 
by  local  units,  selling  locally,  except  where  the 
sales  problem  is  wholly  local  in  character. 
Every  single  one  can  be  done  by  a  co-operative 
that  is  rightly  organized. 

This  is  the  aim  of  co-operative  marketing, 
to  substitute  merchandising  as  against  the  old 
system  of  individual  selling  or  dumping. 

Keep  Your  Eye  on  the  Commodity 

The  second  big  thing  in  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting  is  to  keep  your  eye  on  the  particular 
commodity.  You  can  not  organize  strawber¬ 
ries  in  the  same  way  that  you  organize  cotton. 
Each  commodity  must  be  studied  by  itself. 
First,  you  separate  them  into  perishables,  then 
semi-perishables,  then  non-perishables.  If  it  is 
a  perishable,  your  problem  is  routing.  If  it  is 
a  semi-perishable  like  eggs  or  potatoes,  your 
problem  is  partly  routing,  partly  storage  and 
finance.  If  it  is  a  non-perishable  like  wheat  or 
cotton,  your  problem  is  wholly  a  problem  of 
storage  and  finance. 

Then  you  have  to  study  the  commodity  from 
other  viewpoints.  If  you  are  dealing  in  fluid 
milk,  your  unit  of  organization  is  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  If  you  are  dealing  with  cheese,  your 
unit  of  organization  should  be  the  commodity 
as  widely  as  it  ranges.  For  example,  with 
cheese  you  would  want  to  take  all  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  cheese  factories  in  Wisconsin  and  federate 
them  together  into  one  federation,  and  then 
have  that  federation  join  hands  with  an  Iowa 
federation,  a  Minnesota  federation,  an  Illinois 
federation,  so  as  to  get  a  full  commodity  view¬ 
point  on  cheese.  But  with  milk,  you  would 
want  to  organize  milk  as  they  have  done  in 
New  York  City,  around  the  needs  of  that 
metropolitan  area,  stretching  the  organization 
back  as  far  as  any  shipper  ships  milk  for  fluid 
use  into  New  York  City. 

In  the  Case  of  Eggs 

Take  eggs.  Eggs  in  California  can  be  organ¬ 
ized  in  one  easy,  distinct,  centralized  method, 
because  the  egg  producers  have  fairly  large 
flocks,  standardized  down  to  white  leghorns; 
they  raise  mostly  infertile  eggs,  the  best  eggs  for 
storage.  The  collection  of  eggs  is  frequent  and 
easy  and  cheap.  Standardizing,  the  putting  out 
of  a  branded  product,  is  one  of  the  easiest  of 
problems  with  the  Pacific  Coast  Egg  Pro¬ 
ducers. 

Take  your  middle  Western  sections,  where 
the  farmer  gives  some  hens  to  his  wife;  and  his 
wife  raises  the  hens  for  dual  purposes.  She 
gets  brown  eggs  and  white  eggs;  most  of  the 
eggs  are  fertile  eggs.  She  gathers  them  in 
when  she  pleases  and  she  doesn't  gather  them 
in  case  units.  The  method  of  organizing  eggs 
in  the  middle  West  will  not  only  be  totally 
different  from  the  method  used  in  the  far  West; 
but  the  cost  of  organizing  eggs,  of  making  col¬ 
lection  of  eggs,  of  grading  eggs,  of  standardizing 
eggs  and  of  selling  eggs  will  probably  be  three 
times  as  great  in  some  of  these  states  as  it  is  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  where  they  have  large, 
standardized  flocks  and  carry  on  egg  produc¬ 
tion  as  a  PRIMARY  work  on  the  farm. 

The  third  thing  is  about  the  technique  of 
co-operative  marketing.  It  is  not  enough  to 
know  where  you  are  going,  you  have  to  build 
a  machine  that  can  take  you  there.  The  build¬ 
ing  of  the  machine  is  the  technique  of  co¬ 
operative  marketing. 


I  SAPIRO  The  first  thing  is  this,  , 

to  have  a  right  law 
under  which  you  should  not  merely  incorporate 
your  co-operative,  but  under  which  you  can 
stand  on  your  contracts,  know  the  kind  of  con¬ 
tract  that  will  stand,  and  know  the  remedies 
under  that  contract.  You  don’t  make  the 
growers  bind  themselves;  but  if  they  want  to 
do  it,  you  have  to  give  them  the  right  to  bind 
themselves  as  tightly  as  possible  to  each  other. 

To-day,  in  thirty  States,  there  is  a  co¬ 
operative  marketing  act,  which  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  conceded  as  the  standard  co-operative 
marketing  act  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
now  before  the  Legislature  at  Albany,  in  the 
interest  of  the  New  York  farmers. 

Then  you  have  to  incorporate.  Unincorpo¬ 
rated  groups  mean  that  if  twelve  men  get  to¬ 
gether  and  agree  to  do  something  informally, 
they  have  a  co-partners’  liability.  If  anything 
happens  there,  the  one  out  of  the  twelve  who  has 
any  money  will  be  soaked  for  the  entire  respon¬ 
sibility  or  obligation. 

Locals  To  Receive,  Grade  and  Store  the 
Commodity 

Then  if  you  must  have  local  units,  organize 
locals  to  receive  and  grade  and  store  and  pack 
and  manufacture;  but  no  more.  You  must 
federate  all  these  locals  when  it  comes  to  mar¬ 
keting.  Everything  that  the  farmers  have  done 
in  the  middle  West  in  the  creation  of  local  ele¬ 
vators  and  local  cheese  factories  and  local 
creameries — everything  they  have  done  has 
been  absolutely  right  in  its  time.  They  needed 
local  plants. 

But  they  did  only  the  first  step.  Organized 
locals  to  receive,  grade,  store,  manufacture, 
and  pack;  but  when  it  comes  to  selling  or  mar¬ 
keting,  you  have  to  federate  them' all  into  a  com¬ 
modity  plan — otherwise  you  can  not  in  any 
degree  control  the  flow  of  supply  or  do  any¬ 
thing  which  fundamentally  affects  the  price. 

Remember,  the  aim  of  co-operative  market¬ 
ing  is  not  to  fix  prices  arbitrarily.  That  can’t 
be  done  unless  you  have  absolute  control  of  an 
industry.  The  aim  is  to  control  flow  of  sub¬ 
stantial  supply  as  to  time,  place,  and  quantity, 
so  that  you  have  something  to  say  about  the 
conditions  that  affect  price  values.  You  can 
not  do  it  as  individuals;  you  can  not  do  it  as 
local  units;  but  if  you  take  the  local  units  and 
you  federate  them  from  a  commodity  view¬ 
point,  then  you  can  do  something  to  affect  the 
price. 

Apples  as  an  Example 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  We  have  a 
lot  of  apple  co-operatives  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  the  Northwest,  there  are 
three  groups  in  the  Wenatchee  Valley;  there  are 
two  in  the  Yakima  Valley;  there  is  a  group 
around  the  Willamette  Valley;  another  in  the 
Hood  River  section;  another  in  the  Roseburg 
section,  and  others;  there  are  several  distinct 
groups  in  the  entire  Northwest  district;  there 
are  three  other  groups  in  California;  there  are 
some  groups  in  Michigan;  there  is  a  group  in 
Illinois;  there  are  several  groups  in  New  York; 
there  are  several  groups  in  New  England;  and 
there  are  some  small  groups  in  Virginia,  organ¬ 
ized  rightly  from  local  standpoints.  But  what 
happens?  Each  of  these  locals  has  its  own  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  each  of  these  general  managers 
figures  that  he  is  the  smartest  man  in  the  world 
when  it  comes  to  selling  apples  so  he  does  not 
tell  the  other  man  what  he  is  going  to  do, 
or  where  he  is  going  to  ship.  Here  is  the  result 
— more  than  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  apples 
handled  by  the  co-operatives  in  the  United 
States  are  sold  into  one  city,  New  York  City. 
More  than  60  per  cent.- — although  New  York 
represents  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  But  the  Yakima 
fellows,  the  Wenatchee  fellows,  all  the  groups 
in  the  Northwest,  all  the  groups  in  New  York 
State,  lots  of  the  groups  in  Michigan,  simply 
keep  their  eye  on  that  one  single  market  and 
plump  everything  there.  The  result  was  that 
about  three  and  one-half  months  ago  they  were 
selling  the  best  boxed  apples,  the  biggest  size, 
out  of  the  Northwest,  for  a  dollar-sixty  cents  a 
box  on  the  Erie  Pier,  which  would  bring  to 
those  farmers  a  net  of  about  ninety  cents  a  box 
on  the  best  apples  that  they  were  sending  out- 
apples  which,  because  of  their  culling  and  their 
high  production  cost,  must  have  actually  stood 
them  an  expenditure  of  over  two  dollars  a  box 
before  they  ever  left  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Why?  Not  because  they  haven’t  SOME 
organization;  but  because  they  haven  t  coni-  > 
pleted  the  organization.  They  are  organized 
by  locality;  and  they  are  doing  fine  grading, 
fine  packing,  fine  receiving,  but  when  it  conies 
to  controlling  the  flow  of  supply  and  thereby 
keeping  the  New  York  market  from  gluts  and 
collapses,  they  are  an  absolute  and  complete 
failure,  because  they  have  not  organized  by  the 
COMMODITY  instead  of  the  locality. 

Continued  on  page  31+8 
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New  York  Cabbage  and  Po¬ 
tato  Growers  Organizing 
for  Better  Marketing 

L.  J.  Steele 

THE  cabbage  and  potato  growers  of  central 
and  western  New  York  are  now  organizing 
along  cooperative  marketing  lines  in  a  manner 
in  which  they  feel  will  solve  their  difficulties. 
They  have  been  attempting  to  cooperate  in 
this  territory  for  several  years  and  the  coopera¬ 
tive  organizations  which  have  been  operated 
have  served  their  members  as  well  as  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  serve  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  organization  and  operation. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  situation,  based 
on  the  best  available  statistics  and  on  the 
experiences  of  the  growers  in  the  cooperative 
organizations,  reveals  the  fact,  however,  that 
no  organization  that  has  yet  existed  in  New 
York  State  has  been  of  a  type  that  could 
possibly  cope  with  the  situation  it  faced. 
Exhaustive  study  shows  that  the  weaknesses, 
faults  and  abuses  of  the  present  marketing 
system  are  of  such  a  basic  and  deep  seated 
nature  than  an  ordinary  organization  can  not 
hope  to  make  any  headway  in  correcting  or 
alleviating  them. 

Faults  of  the  Present  System 

The  growers  find  at  the  present  time  that 
they  must  have  an  organization  that  can  con¬ 
trol  a  majority  of  the  output  of  the  territory 
before  they  can  hope  to  remedy  the  faults  that 
beset  them  under  the  present  system.  The 
faults  of  the  present  system  of  marketing 
have  been  classified  under  five  heads,  as 
follows: 

First.  _  Indiscriminate  dumping  at  harvest 
and  at  intervals  during  the  season;  second, 
intense  internal  competition;  grower  with 
grower  and  shipper  with  shipper;  third,  lack 
of  uniform  standards  of  quality  in  a  great 
majority  of  shipments;  fourth,  limited  outlet 
consisting  of  voluntary  purchases  only;  fifth, 
guessing  at  desirable  acreage  to  plant. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  dumping  problem, 
we  find  that  every  year  just  about  harvest  time, 
potatoes  are  placed  on  the  market  in  quantities 
far  in  excess  of  a  possible  natural  consumption. 

In  some  instances,  recently,  statistics  show 
that  35  per  cent,  of  the  potato  shipments  and 
25  per  cent,  of  the  cabbage  shipments  of  New 
York  State  are  placed  on  the  market  in  the 
first  three  weeks  of  the  shipping  season.  These 
statistics  also  show  that  later  in  the  season  a 
very  slight  advance  in  price  calls  out  an  in¬ 
crease  of  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  in  shipments. 

Organize  to  Control  Extreme  Gluts 

It  is  only  through  an  organization  that 
can  control  a  large  percentage  of  the  entire 
output  of  cabbage  and  potatoes  from  the  whole 
section  of  central  and  western  New  York  that 
this  problem  of  dumping  can  be  eliminated  and 
intelligent  merchandising  substituted  therefor. 

In  the  matter  of  intense  internal  competition, 
we  find  that  New  York  State  has  a  greater 
number  of  individual  potato  producers  than 
other  sections  growing  a  similar  acreage  and  a 
similar  tonnage.  Investigation  shows  that  the 
average  commercial  grower  in  Maine  grows 
about  twenty-one  acres  of  potatoes  annually; 
the  average  in  Minnesota  is  above  fifteen 
acres;  while  the  best  statistics  indicate  that  in 
New  York  the  average  is  not  over  five  to  seven 
acres  per  man.  This  great  number  of  growers 
intensifies  the  competition  for  sales  between 
the  growers.  We  have  many  producers  in 
New  York  State  growing  only  one  or  two  acres 
of  potatoes,  who  find  at  harvest  time  that  they 
do  not  have  enough  potatoes  to  justify  very 
much  trouble  in  their  care  and  marketing;  so 
they  are  sold  to  the  first  bidder  in  the  easiest 
way  without  regarding  to  demand  and  with 
small  regard  for  the  price  received. 

I 

Need  for  More  Careful  Grading 

A  great  majority  of  potatoes  and  cabbage 
from  central  and  western  New  York  are  not 
carefully  graded  before  shipping.  This  results 
in  very  serious  waste  of  labor  and  transporta¬ 
tion  costs,  and  burdens  the  good  stock  with 
the  hauling  and  handling  charge  of  the  worth¬ 
less  stock,  and  generally  depresses  markets. 
Particularly  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  this 
practice  has  created  in  the  minds  of  the  buyers 
throughout  the  terminal  markets  a  prejudice 
against  “State”  potatoes.  It  is  found  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  take  a  car  of  well  graded 
western  New  York  potatoes  into  the  New 
Wk  City  market  and  sell  them  for  their  true 
value.  For  years,  “States”  have  sold  in  the 
New  York  City  market  for  about  65  or  75  cents 
per  bag  less  than  the  Long  Island  potatoes 
nave  sold  for.  This  price  differential  has 
existed,  likewise,  between  Maine  and  Long 
Island  potatoes  for  a  generation  until  the 
present  marketing  season.  During  this  season, 
the  Maine  Potato  Growers  Exchange,  handling 
niore  than  half  of  the  output  of  the  State  of 
Maine  has  graded  and  standardized  its  pota¬ 
toes  and  brought  them  up  to  such  a  high 
( Continued  on  page  362) 
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World’s  Champion 
ONYX  LILITH 
541*073 


World’s  Champion  Junior  3-year-old 
Milked  by  an  Empire  Milker 

TTERE’S  the  new  world’s  champion,  Onyx  Lilith,  owned  by 
1 1  the  Maaikenshof  Farm,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y.— and  milked 
while  on  test  by  the  Empire  Milking  Machine. 


As  a  Junior  3 -year-old  she  broke  all  world’s  records 
909.39  pounds  butter  and  21,387,2  pounds 
milk  in  a  year. 


R.  E.  Buell,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Maaikenshof  Farm, 
knows  what  other  dairymen 
know— that  the  Empire  gets 
more  milk  and  increases  the 
period  of  lactation. 

It  is  this  thing  of  learning 
to  distinguish  between  the 
Empire  Milker  and  all  other 
milkers  that  is  enabling 
thousands  of  dairy  farmers 
to  increase  their  profits  and 
get  rid  of  the  labor  problem 
entirely. 

The  Empire  sucks  the  teat 
iust  the  way  the  calf  sucks 
it.  It’s  nature’s  way.  The 
cow  likes  it — thrives  on  it — 
gives  more  milk. 


The  Empire  Milker  gives 
a  perfect  three-sided  mas¬ 
sage  of  the  teat  from  tip  to 
udder  after  each  suck.  No 
other  milker  does  that.  It’s 
a  patented  Empire  feature. 

Whether  you’re  milking 
a  world’s  champion  or  not, 
the  one  big  thing  to  know  is 
that  the  Empire  is  different 
from  any  other  milker — 
more  milk,  bigger  profits, 
healthier  cows  and  no  more 
back-breaking  hand  milking. 
Send  for  FREE  book,  “How 
to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits”. 
Fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  it. 


EMPIRE 

TRADE  MARK  REO’D. 


*  rtto  u. 

Milking  Machines 

H.  E.  McWhinney,  President 
EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 
Sales  and  Service  Branches : 

Elgin,  Ill.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Denver,  Col.;  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 


Empire  Advantages 

1.  Teat  cup  lining  is  hand  made 
and  has  linen  inserts.  Basic  Empire 
patents  cover  these  teat  cups— they 
give  the  only  complete  three-sided 
massage,  duplicating  the  calf’s  suck. 

2.  Single  or  double  units  to  meet 
your  requirements. 

3.  Durable  rubber  parts  that  stand 
boiling. 

4.  Single  pipe  line.with  no  compli¬ 
cated  or  moving  parts  to  wear  and 
get  out  of  order.  Clean.  Costs  less. 

6.  The  Simple  Pulsator  guaranteed 
4  years  against  wear.  Only  one  Pul¬ 
sator  needed  for  each  single  or  double 
unit. 

6.  Low  power  cost.  %  H.  P.  Motor 
operates  4  double  units,  milking  8 
cows  at  a  time. 

7.  Sanitary  claw  with  automatic 
shut-off  and  without  moving  parts  to 
wear  and  get  out  of  adjustment. 

The  Machine  to  Meet  Every 

Dairyman’s  Requirements 


/  | 

-  /  Empire 

$>/  Milking  I 

,  A,  /  Machine  Co.  • 
■rJ&EF''  Q  '  Bloomfield,  I 

S/  n.j.  1 

Dear  Sirs  :  With-  I 

,  /  out  any  obligation  I 

£/  -  on  my  part  please  | 

^C5  send  me  a  copy  of  your  I 
/  free  booklet, “How  to  Milk 

(P?  for  Bigger  Profits.” 

/  Yours, 

/  I 

y  Name . .  I 

y  R.P.D .  | 

y  Post  Office . 

State . 


TOWNSEND’S  NURSERIES 

_  _  Offer  the  Largest  Stock  of 

STRAWBERRY,  DEWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  GRAPE  VINES 
Currants,  Asparagus,  etc.,  In  the  Country 

Everything  shipped  direct  to  growers  at  lowest  wholesale  prices.  We 
not  only  save  you^  money  on  your  order  but  we  sell  you  the  highest 
grade  plants  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  on  our  more  than  700  aches 
of  new  ground  soil. 

Millions  of  these  high  grade  plants  await  your  order.  Prompt  shipment 
when  you  are  ready  to  plant.  Big  Money-saving  Catalog  on  request. 

II  111  R  W*  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

ovJUll  15  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


iF 


CABBAGE  seed 

Danish  Ball  Head.  Imported  direct  from  Holland. 
$2.25  lb.  postpaid. 

B.F,  Metcalf  &  Son,  Inc.,  206-208  W.  Genesee  Sh,Syracuse,.N.Y, 


■SEED  OATS- 


‘‘BURT’S  HEAVYWEIGHT”  Tests  42  to  44  lbs.  per 
bushel.  Extra  heavy  yielders.  Get  our  free  sample  and 
low  prices  by  return  mail  and  save  money. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


THE  MAN  FROM  GUILFORD,  N  Y. 

I  WANT  to  know  his  name. 

He  sold  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  in  the  days  when 
Orange  Judd  Co.  owned  it. 
He  thinks  so  much  of  it  now, 
that  he  wrote  me  in  all  haste 
the  other  day  saying  he  would 
like  to  go  visiting  his  friends 
again  and  help  increase  circu¬ 
lation.  He  did  not  sign  his 
name.  I  have  a  good  job  for 
him  if  I  can  only  find  him. 

Write:  E.  C.  Weatherby, 

Circulation  Office,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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You  Can  Grow 

Scabby  Potatoes 

if  you  want  to. 

But  you  dorit 
have  to  Just  use 


Inoc-Sul 

Inoculated  Suljohur 


It  will  positively  overcome  the  scab  organism 
and  keep  the  crop  clean ,  bright  and  marketable 

Inoc-Sul  is  dependable  insurance  against  potato  scab.  It  cleans  up 
infected  fields— it  keeps  uninfected  fields  clean.  It  is  inexpensive  and 
easily  applied,  requiring  no  special  machinery.  Broadcast  by  hand,  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  lime  broadcaster,  or  seed  drill. 

Inoc-Sul  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  potato  scab  evil  —  it  overcomes 
the  scab  organism  IN  THE  SOIL,  not  merely  the  scab  on  the  seed,  as  does 
seed  treatment. 

Furthermore,  sulphur  is  one  of  the  necessary  plant  foods.  Therefore, 
Inoc-Sul  may  function  as  an  important  element  of  fertility. 

Inoc-Sul  when  correctly  applied  to  the  soil  will  absolutely  be  of  no  harm 
whatever  to  the  potato  crop,  or  any  other  crop. 

Soils  seldom  naturally  contain  too  much  sulphur,  and  are  very  apt  not 
to  contain  enough. 

Write  us  today.  We  will  without  cost  or  obligation  tell  you  all  about 
Inoc-Sul — what  it  is — where  to  get  it — how  to  use  it — how  it  will  save  your 
market  losses.  Tell  us  how  many  acres  of  potatoes  you  will  plant  and  the 
name  of  your  dealer.  Our  reply  will  be  worth  dollars  to  you. 

TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  CO. 
Desk  J  41  East  42nd  Street 

New  York  City 

Inoc~Sul  is  the  hestform  of  sulphur  for  any  farm  use — dusting 
&  us  pat  opf  seed,  preserving  manure,  fertilizer,  soil  corrective  and  livestock. 


FORDS-HMiles 

on  Gallon  of  Gasoline 
wy/AAir friction  Carburetor 


®J 


And  we  guarantee  all  Other  ears 
nearly  double  present  mileage  .power 
•and  flexibility,  make  hills  on  high 
formerly  difficult  on  low.  Models 
w  Jor  any  car,  truck,  tractor,  marine  or 

Stationary  engine.  Makes  old  cars  better  than  new. 
Bee  our  wonderful  mileage  guarantees  for  other  cars. 

Ford . 34 ml.  Reo . 24 mi.  Chevro’t...32ml. 

Bulck4. ..30 mi.  Chaim’s... 23 mi.  Max’l(25)  30ml. 
BuickB. ..24ml.  Olds. 6.... 23 ml.  Nash 6.... 23 mi. 
Hudson. .  .30  mi.  Paige  6.. .  .20  mi.  Lincoln  8.  ,17ml. 

Hupp . 25  mi.  Oaklnd  6.  .24  ml.  StdbkrLt623ml. 

Dodge _ 28 mi.  Overi’d 4. .32 ml.  Cole8.....17m(, 

If  your  car  is  not  mentioned  here  send  name  and  model 
for  particulars  and  our  guarantee  on  it.  Agents  wanted. 

SENT  ON  30  DAY*S  FREE  TRIAL 

You  can  drive  any  car  in  heaviest  traffic  without  shift¬ 
ing  gears.  Starts  off  on  high  in  any  weather  without 
priming  or  heating— no  jerking  or  choking.  No  more 
foul  spark  plugs  or  carbon  in  cylinders.  No  leaking  of 
gas  into  crank  case.  Try  it  30  days  on  our  guarantee  of 
money  back  if  not»  entirely  satisfied.  No  strings  to 
our  guarantee.  YOU  ARE  THE  JUDGE.  Anyone 
who  can  handle  a  wrench  can  attach  it.  No  boring  of 
new  holes  or  changing  of  operating  mechanism.  Write 
today.  AIR-FRICTION  CARBURETOR  CO. 

315  Raymond  Bldg*  Payton,  Ohio,  U,  S*  A* 


Take  Advantage 

of  These 

Special  Offers 

SELECTED 


Paint 


$1.25 


Per 


Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as 
you  want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

Barn  Paint 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  specialists 
and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  purpose.  Tell 
us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  low  prices.  W e 
can  save  you  money  by  shipping  direct  from  our 
factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  On  orders  for 
thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the  freight 
within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  374  WAYNE  ST.  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


WE  GROW 


Strawberry  plants.  Raspberry, 

'  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Cur¬ 
rant,  Grapes,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Trees,  Fruit,  Nut, 
Shade,  Ornamental.  Flowers,  Bulbs,  Vines,  Roses, 
Shrubbery,  etc. 

Honest  Goods.  Catalogue  free. 

A-  K.  ploubfc,  brM,  R.  U.srinks.  N,  V. 


$1.25  worth  for  $1.00 
$2.50  worth  for  $2.00 
$4.00  worth  for  $3.00 
$7.00  worth  for  $5.00 

In  packets  and  ounces  (Not  in  Bulk).  Wonderful 
values.  66  years  in  business  assures  a  square  deal. 
Write  for  our  illustrated  free  catalog  (No.  424)  today. 

Kendall  &  Whitney,  Portland,  Me.  Est.  1858 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Fuiwood’s  Frost  Proof  plants  will  produce  headed  cabbage 

three  weeks  before  your  home-grown  plants  and  will  stand 
a  temperature  of  20  degrees  above  zero  without  injury. 

I  have  twenty  million  now  ready.  Varieties;  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Suc¬ 
cession  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices  by  express  any  quantity 
at  32.00  per  1000.  By  parcel  post,  postpaid.  200  for 
SI. 00;  500  for  31.75;  1000  for  S3.  First  class  plants  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD _ TIFTON,  GA. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Field  hardened,  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  home-grown 
plants,  and  will  head  four  weeks  earlier.  Early  Jersey 
and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Succes¬ 
sion,  Flat  Dutch.  Prices:  200  for  S1.00;  500  for  SI. 75; 
1000  for  $3.00.  Postpaid.  By  Express:  S2.00  per  1000 
any  quantity.  Other  Plants  in  season,  write  for  price  list. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY 

ALBANY,  GA. 

HEAVY  ALBERTA 

Cluster,  Canadian  Grown 

(Weight  46  lbs.  to  measured  bu.)  SI. 20  per  bu.  of  32  lbs. 
Freight  paid  on  9  bu.  or  more. 

B.  F  METCALF  &  SON.  Inc..  206-208  W  Geneses  St., 
Btfesuse.  N.  Y, 
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It  Pays  to  Treat  Seed 

F.  O.  Williams 

ONE  of  my  neighbors  is  always  crab¬ 
bing  about  these  fellows  who  have 
been  telling  us  how  to  make  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  wlterc  one  grew  before.  I 
don’t  know  but  what  he’s  right,  too,  up  to 
a  certain  point  and  beyond  that  he  just 
naturally  isn’t.  It’s  certainly  true  we  are 
producing  enough.  What  we  need  to 
know  is  more  about  marketing.  We  have 
got  to  produce  the  same  amount  we  are 
now,  only  in  the  most  economical  way  and 
produce  quality  stuff  if  we  are  going  to 
get  the  most  out  of  our  markets. 

Those  “two  blades”  fellows  talk  a  lot 
of  mighty  good  sense,  I’m  thinking,  but 
fact  is,  lots  of  people  are  against  them 
just  on  general  principles.  Yes,  I  refer  to 
the  farm  bureau  boys;  they  could  help  a 
whole  lot  more  than  they  do  if  folks  would 
only  give  them  a  chance.  They  can’t 
give  out  information  on  individual  prob¬ 
lems  if  folks  don’t  ask  for  it.  And  you 
can’t  expect  them  to  run  up  to  every 
farmer  they  see  and  say  “Mister,  isn’t 
there  something  I  can  help  you  with?” 
If  they  did,  some  fellow  would  up  and 
have  him  hauling  manure  or  something. 
And  any  one  who  has  really  and  truly 
used  the  farm  bureau  man  right  knows 
mighty  well  he  can  help  many  times  over, 
compared  to  what  he  could  do  as  a  hired 
man. 

Treating  Seed  Stops  Lost  Motion 

Now  take  just  this  subject  of  treating 
seed  for  disease.  We  fellow  have  been 
having  a  barrel  of  trouble  with  cabbage 
diseases.  The  plants  drop  right  off  for  no 
reason  to  all  appearances.  Some  of  the 
boys  just  pass  it  off  with  “  it’s  an  off  year,” 
and  then  cuss  the  farmer’s  hard  luck. 
Farmers  have  been  running  into  hard  luck 
— no  doubt  about  that.  But  they  can 
keep  a  good  many  of  these  losses  from 
disease  if  they  will  ask  the  farm  bureau 
fellow.  How  is  a  field  of  cabbage  going  to 
pay  if  six  or  seven  out  of  every  ten  plants 
die  in  babyhood?  It  means  that  the 
fellow  who  plants  five  acres  of  cabbage  is 
really  working  only  about  two.  And  if 
he  planted  two  it  means  he  works  the 
equivalent  of  half  an  acre.  And  yet  every 
time  he  hoes,  cultivates  or  sprays,  he 
goes  over  the  full  acreage  to  care  for  one- 
quarter  the  area  of  plants.  “Lost  mo¬ 
tion”  is  what  I  call  it  and  no  successful 
manufacturer  will  stand  for  lost  motion. 
And  it  can  be  stopped  by  the  simplest 
treatment  of  the  seed.  It  sure  would  be 
wonderful  if  some  of  these  fake-stock 
salesmen,  get-rich-quick  boys,  pick¬ 
pockets,  gunmen  and  their  like,  could  be 
cured  of  their  bad  habits  as  easily  as  it  is 
to  clean  up  a  batch  of  seed. 

How  to  Treat  Cabbage  Seed 

All  that  is  necessary  with  cabbage  seed 
is  to  soak  it  in  a  corrosive  sublimate  solu¬ 
tion  for  30  minutes,  rinse  it  in  clean  water 
and  spread  out  to  dry.  Simple  as  can  be 
and  it  will  put  an  awful  dent  in  the  losses 
from  such  diseases  ai  black  rot  and  stump 
rot  of  cabbage.  The  corrosive  sublimate 
can  be  obtained  at  any  drug  store  and  the 
directions  to  make  a  1-1000  solution  are 
on  the  bottle.  That  is  the  strength  that 
it  is  used.  The  seed  is  placed  in  a  coarse 
cheesecloth  sack, — an  old  salt  sack  is  good, 
as  long  as  it  is  perfectly  clean.  But  take 
care,  CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE  IS 
A  DEADLY  POISON.  See  that  the 
kiddies  and  stock  don’t  get  near  it.  Place 
the  seed  in  the  sack  loosely  enough  to 
agitate  it.  After  it  has  soaked  30  minutes, 
rinse  the  seed  in  clean  water  and  then 
spread  it  out  to  dry. 

In  some  cases  where  infection  is  not  on 
the  interior  of  the  seed,  this  treatment  is 
quite  effective  against  black  leg.  Where 
the  disease  is  on  the  inside  of  the  seed, 
however,  dipping  the  seed  in  just  plain 
hot  water  at  133  degrees  for  10  minutes 
will  do  the  trick.  It  may  kill  some  of  the 
seed,  but  that  which  survives  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  grow.  There  is  a  more 
severe  treatment  with  hot  water,  but 
unless  a  man  is  growing  seed,  he  better 
keep  away  from  it.  Even  with  the  “10 
minute”  method,  it  is  better  to  have  seed 
( Continued  on  page  861) 
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Growers  Never 
Regret  Planting 

KELLYS’ 

„  CeAttSiads 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 

Fruit  from  Kellys’  certified,  true  to 
name  trees  has  taken  first  prize  at 
many  of  the  leading  fruit 
shows  in  the  United 
States.  Their  quality  is 
unexcelled. 


Certified  True  To  Name 

Our  new  1924  Catalog 
tells  how  60,000  of  our 
trees  have  a  certified, 
true  to  name  seal  fast¬ 
ened  through  a  limb  to 
stay  there  until  the  tree 
bears  true  to  name  as 
guaranteed  by  us. 

Established  in  1880 

Our  44  years  of  nursery 
experience  has  taught  us 
how  to  properly  handle 
stock  so  that  it  reaches 
you  in  perfect  condition. 
Write  today  for  Catalog 
and  low  price  list.  It  also 
lists  shrubs,  ornamental 
trees,  roses,  grape 
vines,  and  small 
fruits. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1130  Main  St,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


s?m 


For  Dig 

Crops  of 

POTATOES 


For  blight,  destroying  bugs,  fleas  ana  beetles,  spray  with  a 

Yellow  Jacket  Traction  Sprayer  of 

THE  OSPRAYMO.LINE 

Strong  constant  pressure  drives  fine  spray  mixture  home 
to  every  part  ot  foliage — above  and  below.  Spray 
potatoes,  beans,  vegetables — 2, 4  or  6  rows  at  once.  No  cost 

for  power.  Don’t  buy 
any  sprayer  until  you  ' 
know  the  OSPRAYMO 
Line.  Includes  power 
orchard  rigs,  barrel, 
bucket,  knapsack  and 
hand  sprayers.  'Write 
direct  to-day  for  catalog  to 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  10 
ELMIRA,  N,  Y. 


THE  TRESCOTT  COMPANY,  Inc. 

FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 
Manufacturers  of 

THE  TRESCOTT  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
GRADERS  AND  EVAPORATING  MACHINERY 

With  Accessories 

Fruit  and  V egetable  grading  machinery  in  nine 
models,  three  or  more  sizes  to  each  model,  The 
only  round  ring  grader  on  the  market.  Grades 
all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  perfectly. 

TYSON  BROTHERS,  Inc.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa. 

Distributors  for 

Pennsylvania  Maryland  Delaware 

New  Jersey  West  Virginia  Virginia 

Send  for  Catalog  _ 


BOLENS  POWER  HOE 

and  Lawn 

Mower  Tractor 

It  seeds,  it  cultivates, 
it  mows  the  lawn.  It 
supplies  power  for  operating 
light  machinery. 

The  BOLENS  has  a  patented 
arched  axle  for  clearance  and  a 
tool  control  for  accurate  guid¬ 
ance  in  close  weeding  and  culti¬ 
vating.  A  differential  drive 
makes  turning  easy.  All  attachments  have  snap 
hitches  and  are  instantly  interchangeable.  A  boy 
will  run  it  with  delight  Send  for  full  particulars. 

334  PARK  ST.,  GILSON  MfG.  CO..  PORI  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


Send  for 
Catalo 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 

1  steel  or  wood— wide 

or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  funning  gear. 
-  Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  2  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III- 


KITSELMAH  FENCE 

“I  Saved  $28.40,”  says  I.  D.  Wasson, 
Orbisonia,  Fa.  You,  too,  can  save 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  203MUNC1E,  IND. 

_ ten 

- 1 - - <50. VU,  ouiUALUg,  Live  pounds  $1.25 

ten  S2.00:  pipe  and  recipe  free;  pay  when  received 

COOPERATIVE  FARMERS,  PADUCAH,  KENTUCKY 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

N,  Y.  COOP  SEED  POTATO  ASSN..  Svraeu...  N  Y 


Homespun  Tobacco; 
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New  York  Farm  News 

Farmers  Looking-  Forward  to  a  Better  Year 


THIS  is  the  time  of  year  that  farmers 
are  getting  themselves  busy.  The 
weather  has  been  favorable  for  starting 
spring  work.  Up  to  this  time  many  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  taking  their  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  to  the  Rochester  market,  which 
has  been  good  throughout  the  winter 
compared  to  other  cities.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  slump  in  prices  of  farm 
produce,  which  is  again  a  hard  blow  in 
such  time  as  this  when  farmers  need 
ready  cash. 

*  *  *  x 

The  apple  market  has  become  dull. 
Good  “A”  grade  sell  for  75c  to  $1.00  per 
bushel,  other  grades  40c  to  60c.  Many 
are  taken  from  storage  on  the  market. 
There  are  quite  heavy  holdings  as  yet 
in  storage  and  with  the  lateness  of  the 
season  there  is  an  eagerness  on  the  part 
of  holders  to  dispose  of  their  fruit  before 
warm  weather  arrives. 

The  potato  market  has  also  declined, 
selling  from  the  farmer's  wagon  at  75  to 
85c  per  bushel  with  light  demand,  other 
vegetables  ditto. 

*  *  * 

Eggs  have  declined  35  to  40c.  There 
are  heavy  shipments  of  western  eggs  ar¬ 
riving,  causing  the  market  to  be  over¬ 
loaded  at  the  present  time.  Poultrymen 
are  becoming  discouraged.  The  demand 
for  baby  chicks  has  fallen  off  on  account 
of  the  dullness  of  the  market.  Many 
plans  have  been  suggested  to  help  the 
farmer  but  all  will  fail  as  long  as  there  is 
no  demand  for  his  produce. 

*  *  * 

There  are  still  hopes  the  coming  season 
will  bring  the  grower  more  money  for  his 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

Your  valuable  paper  comes  to  us 
weekly  with  new  thoughts  and  ideas 
spurring  us  on  to  better  things  ahead. — 
J.  J.  Hallauer. 

In  Central  New  York 

THE  cabbage  and  potato  association 
sign-up  is  progressing  in  Chenango 
County.  There  are  hardly  enough  po¬ 
tatoes  grown  in  the  county  to  warrant 
the  formation  of  an  association.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  six  towns  at  least  where 
cabbages  are  grown  and  these  are  almost 
certain  to  become  poolers  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers  in  the  cabbage  association. 
The  Earlville  canvass  is  pretty  well  com¬ 
pleted  and  Bainbridge  is  well  under  way. 
Others  are  following  on.  The  chief  ar¬ 
gument  that  seems  to  obstruct  is  that 
the  association  is  expected  to  start  on 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  acreage  signed  up. 
In  the  case  of  cabbage  at  least  it  is  likely 
that  considerably  over  fifty  per  cent,  will 
belong  to  the  association.  The  contract 
is  for  five  years. 

*  *  * 

It  is  reported  that  hay  may  be  some¬ 
what  short  this  spring  in  this  vicinity. 
That  may  not  mean  that  there  is  not 
enough  for  all  but  that  farmers  scattered 
about  occasionally  will  be  obliged  to 
buy  of  neighbors.  Not  very  much  hay 
has  been  shipped  out  although  there 
have  been  a  few  sales.  This  brings  us 
to  the  contributory  topic,  that  of  hay  not 
harvested  last  summer.  I  suppose  that 
our  town  folks  will  say  that  there  is  an¬ 
other  evidence  of  the  shiftless  farmer. 
Indeed,  I  heard  something  of  the  sort  last 
summer  when  it  was  said  that  there  was 
no  excuse  for  not  completing  haying  in 
good  order.  However,  it  was  lack  of  help 
at  wages  that  were  impossible  that  left  the 
hay  unharvested.  It  would  not  bring 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  harvesting  at 
usual  wages.  It  was  very  properly 
left  in  some  cases  to  keep  up  the  soil 
fertility.  In  the  case  of  insufficient  supply 
to  carry  the  stock  through  the  question 
is  different.  One  can  not  say  whether 
something  different  should  have  been 
done  or  not. 

In  a  few  cases  corn  was  grown  to  feed 
a*  fodder  and  it  is  helping  out  greatly. 

I  see  no  reason  why,  with  favorable 
weather  conditions,  we  may  not  have 


enough  hay  another  year.  It  depends 
on  the  weather.  In  some  places  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  so  much  plowing  has  been 
done  that  there  is  danger  of  hay  shortage. 
I  can  not  see  it  so  here.  Labor  is  too 
difficult  to  find  to  make  excessive  crop¬ 
ping  possible  and  the  price  of  it  is  be¬ 
yond  ability  to  pay  as  a  rule.  I  am  look¬ 
ing  for  a  few  less  cows  to  be  kept.  We 
look  for  farming  to  be  similar  to  last  year 
but  there  seems  to  be  danger  of  some¬ 
what  lower  milk  prices  than  in  1923. 
Some  say  that  this  is  impossible  but  I 
guess  not  that.  Wish  it  were  improbable 
but  I  fear  not.  Right  now  milk  produc¬ 
tion  is  very  low.  High  feeds  is  one  rea¬ 
son. — H.  H.  Lyon. 

In  the  “  North  Country” 

ON  the  22d  of  March,  the  roads,  with 
the  exception  of  the  main  State 
roads  which  have  been  opened  by  the 
bus  men  with  the  assistance  of  farmers 
and  others  who  are  anxious  to  use  them, 
are  still  closed  to  auto  traffic.  The 
weather  has  remained  too  cold  for  the 
snow  to  melt  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
due  to  the  north  winds  that  have  pre¬ 
vailed.  With  the  beginning  of  spring 
weather  to-day  the  maple  producers  are 
starting  their  tapping.  A  few  have  al¬ 
ready  tapped  some  trees  and  in  favor¬ 
able  situations  report  a  very  high  grade 
syrup. 

s  *  *  * 

The  question  of  milk  supply  receives 
much  discussion.  This  is  being  made 
more  keen  by  the  advertising  of  Shef¬ 
fields  throughout  the  northern  territory 
for  more  milk,  and  the  statements  of 
Dairymen’s  League  officials  and  other 
dealers  that  there  is  plenty  of  milk. 
The  League  is  planning  to  start  distri¬ 
bution  of  milk  in  the  city  of  Watertown 
through  one  of  the  local  distributors.  In 
Gouverneur  action  has  been  taken 
through  which  only  milk  from  tuber¬ 
culin  tested  cows  will  be  sold  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  in  a  short  time.  At  Ogdensburg  the 
city  board  of  health  are  completing  ar¬ 
rangements  for  a  closer  and  better  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  milk  supply  and  its  sources, 
while  at  Lowville  the  women’s  club  has 
taken  up  the  question  of  more  careful 
selection  of  milk  sources. 

Sheffields  are  constructing  a  new  milk 
station  at  Lafargeville  and  will  compete 
with  the  League  plant  at  that  village 
according  to  reports. 

Holstein-Friesian  breeders  of  Jefferson 
County  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
State  record  recently  made  by  Neva 
Pontiac  Fairmont  Lyons  of  1035.88 
pounds  of  butter  and  25,554  pounds  of 
milk  at  2  years  of  age.  This  heifer  was 
bred  by  Joseph  Mount  at  Three  Mile 
Bay  and  was  developed  by  G.  N.  Smith 
of  Watertown. 

*  *  * 

The  deep  snow  has  caused  consider¬ 
able  damage  to  young  fruit  trees  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  received  at  the  North¬ 
ern  New  York  office  of  the  State  Con¬ 
servation  Commission.  Rabbits  are  to 
blame  for  part  and  mice  for  the  rest. 
The  short  open  season  for  beaver  has 
resulted  in  many  of  them  being  taken. 
Trappers  from  different  sections  flocked 
into  the  sections  where  they  could  be 
taken. 

Cattle  feeding  and  selection  is  receiv¬ 
ing  much  attention  these  days.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stimson  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  has  been  in  Jefferson,  Lewis 
and  St.  Lawrence  Counties  talking  along 
these  lines  at  various  Farm  Bureau  and 
Grange  meetings.  He  is  advocating  the 
growth  of  more  legumes  and  mixed  grains 
on  the  average  dairy  farm  as  the  basis  of 
more  economical  production. — W.  I. 
Roe. 


We  all  think  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  a  fine  paper.  The  whole  family 
enjoy  reading  it. — C.  D.  Cooley,  Clymer, 
N.  Y. . 


The  Favorite  of  Good 
Farmers  -Since  1848 

pOR  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  the 
t  Farmers  Favorite  Grain  Drill  has  been  a  money¬ 
maker  on  thousands  of  America’s  finest  farms. 
Originally  known  as  the  Bickford  Huffman,  this 
sturdy,  dependable,  even-sowing  drill  has  always 
shown  the  way  to  bigger  profits  per  acre. 

FARMERS’  FAVORITE 
GRAIN  DRILLS 

sow  the  seed  evenly — at  a  uniform  depth.  Each 
individual  grain  is  placed  in  the  soil  at  the  bottom 
of  the  drill  furrow  and  carefully  covered.  All  the 
seed  has  an  even  chance  to  get  moisture  and  ger¬ 
minate  perfectly.  No  “patchy”  sowing.  No  spil¬ 
ling  on  top  of  soil  —  or  half-way  covering.  No 
clogging.  No  empty  furrows. 

Write  Today  for  the  Facts  in  Full 

Farmers’  Favorite  Grain  Drills  are  made  in  every  size 
and  style.  Write  for  full  details;  also  folders  describing 
our  famous  Lime  Sower,  Alfalfa  Drill,  Corn  Drill,  Beet- 
and-Bean  Drills  and  Potato  Planter. 
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COUPON^ 
NOW 


FARMERS’  FAVORITE 
— Grain  Drills 
— Lime  Sowers 
—Alfalfa  Drills 
— Corn  Drills 
— Beet-and-Bean  Drills 
— Evans  Potato  Planters 


THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Inc. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  full  information  on  items 
checked. 

Name - 


Address. 


“ BROOKLYN  BRAND” 

SULPHUR 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99^%  Pure 

For  Spraying— Insecticide  Purposes  » 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99K%  Pu re\ For  Dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  Pure  J  Purposes 

“NIAGARA  BRAND” 

AMERICAN  CRUDE  SALTPETRE 

For  Better,  Bigger  and  More  Fruit 

ALSO  CRUDE  NITRATE  OF  SODA 

80  Maiden  Lane,  BATTELLE  &  RENWICK,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Write  Dept.  “  C”  for  Prices  and  Booklets 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS  BE  SURE  TO 

MENTION  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIS7 
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'I  a  m  upward 


per  xnopf/i  now  j 
buys'  the  SILO  } 
you've  always  wanted* 


A  Few  Easy  Payments  from  Milk^C/^Q 
Check  Makes  New  Silo  Pay  Its  Own  Way 

Until  we  have  booked  our  factory  capacity  for 
1924,  we  will  ship  to  responsible  buyers  their  new 
Green  Mountain  Silo  for  a  small  payment  on  delivery 
— and  a  similar  amount  monthly  for  a  few  months. 
With  .this  liberal  plan  you  cannot  afford  to  get  along 
without  a  silo — or  to  manage  with  less  capacity  than 
you  need.  By  providing  better  silage  at  lower  cost 
your  new  Green  Mountain  will  be  paid  for  almost 
before  you  know  it. 

BUT — send  your  order  in  early.  Factory  capacity 
is  limited  and  this  special  plan  may  have  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  early. 

THE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


jjww'  '  ,  i  payments 

Specimen 

g«VaWtleea"  ,Z0CC 

’tissSSli 

tfo  interes 


A  LIFELONG  SILO 

For  years  the  Green  Mountain  has  been  the  choice 
of  those  who  looked  deeply  into  the  silo  question. 
Here  is  a  silo  not  built  to  fit  a  price,  but  to  give  a  long 
lifetime  of  perfect,  sweet  milk-making  silage  at  a  low 
feed  cost. 


CREOSOTED  STAVES.  ‘The 
heavy,  carefully  matched 
Green  Mountain  staves  are 
dipped  in  creosote  preserva¬ 
tive.  No  painting  required. 
Looks  fine;  wears  well. 
EXTRA  HEAVY  HOOPS. 
Green  Mountain  hoops  are 
extra  heavy,  with  oversize 
threads. 

SAFE-LIKE  DOORS.  Multi¬ 
ple  door  bearings— like  you  see 
on  a  safe  or  refrigerator  door. 


>. O.  V.; 


I 


WOODEN  RUNG  LADDER 

No  iron  to  frost  the  fingers 
when  you  climb  your  Green 
Mountain  silo. 

RED  GAMBREL  ROOF 

Gives  handsome  appearance, 
extra  capacity  and  long  life. 

REINFORCED  ANCHOR¬ 
AGE  SYSTEM.  Novel  an¬ 
chorage  prevents  sagging  or 
warping. 

Save  One  Whole  Payment  by  Ordering  Within  30  Days 

Because  we  must  plan  steady  production  throughout  the 
year,  we  make  a  special  inducement  for  early  orders.  On 
orders  sent  within  30  days  from  now  we  will  deduct  entirely  the 
first  payment.  Write  us  today,  stating  number  of  cows,  and 
we  will  send  all  information,  booklets,  etc.,  by  return  mail. 
You  will  see  there  are  no  strings  whatever  to  this  liberal  monthly 
payment  plan. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

343  WEST  STREET  RUTLAND,  VT. 


Green  Mpvntain  $uox 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


MEN  tell  us,  “If  I  ever  need  another  silo  you  can  be  sure 
it  will  be  a  Unadilla.”  Then  when  they  do  get  another, 
it  is  a  Unadilla. 

The  biggest  reason  why  today  more  Unadillas  are  bought 
in  the  East  than  any  two  others  is  that  one  Unadilla  sells 
another.  When  you  look  into  the  way  a  Unadilla  is  made, 
you  will  see  the  advantages  that  make  dairy  owners  prefer 
it — after  having  their  experience  with  others. 

It’s  easy  to  find  out  what  all  these  Unadilla  advantages, 
are.  They’re  all  fully  explained  in  our  catalog.  Whether  you 
need  a  silo  now,  or  will  need  one  soon,  Send  for  Catalog. 

If  you  want  to  save  money  on  your  Unadilla  Silo,  decide 
to  order  early.  Our  early  order  discounts  are  worth  while. 
A  Unadilla  can  be  purchased  on  easy  terms. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


[noororenmg^ 

\  tinuous- saves? 


Stock  Farm  of 
B.  F.  White, 
Sbelbourne,  Vt. 

Two  1 8  x  32 
Unadilla  Silos 


JH 


Simple 

Durable 

Efficient 

Economical 


EUBLER  MILKING  MACHINES 

Good-will  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  that 
any  business  can  possess.  With  us  it  means  that 
users  of  our  machine  cheerfully  recommend  the 
milker  with  only  three  moving  parts  because 
they  know  by  personal  experience  that  “Eubler” 
delivers  the  sort  of  satisfaction  that  makes  it  a 
pleasure  to  use  it. 

We  honestly  believe  we  are  building  one 
of  the  best  machines  on  the  market. 

Agents  Wanted 

EUBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Incorporated  1909 

20  FRONT  STREET,  VERNON,  N.  Y. 

Distributors  for 

Challenge  Engines  Simplex  Improved  Water  Bowls 


Important  Farm  Bills 
Passed  by  Jersey 
Legislature 

W.  H.  Bullock 

AJEW  JERSEY  farmers  fared  better 
^  this  year  than  last  season  at  the 
hands  of  the  State  Legislature,  which 
adjourned  in  mid-March.  A  number  of 
bills  of  particular  importance  to  farmers 
were  passed  and  several  measures  which 
fell  by  the  wayside  were  well  enough 
advanced  in  the  Legislature  to  record 
the  support  of  various  legislators  who 
had  previously  been  non-committal  on 
agricultural  problems. 

The  most  important  agricultural  mea¬ 
sure  passed  was  a  new  bill  providing  for 
the  organization  of  cooperative  market¬ 
ing  associations  in  New  Jersey.  The 
newVstatute  supplants  the  old  cooperative 
marketing  law  of  New  Jersey  and  gives 
the  privilege  of  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tion  permitted  under  the  Federal  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  and  in  accord  with  the 
standard  cooperative  marketing  laws 
now  on  the  statutes  of  twenty-six  States. 

The  new  law  is  similar  to  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  organized  farmers  in 
New  Jersey  last  year — a  measure  which 
was  vetoed  by  Governor  Silzer  after  it 
had  been  advanced  through  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature  with  little  opposition. 
Minor  changes  were  made  in  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  eliminated 
the  criticisms  raised  last  year. 

Farmers  Can  Use  Cars  for  Produce 

An  amendment  to  the  motor  vehicle 
laws  this  season  settled  another  contro¬ 
versy  which  has  been  hanging  fire  for 
two  years.  Farmers  have  not  been 
allowed  to  carry  milk,  feed,  fertilizer  and 
other  farm  products  to  and  from  their 
farms  in  their  passenger  cars  without  a 
commercial  license.  This  very  severe 
restriction  to  the  use  of  automobiles 
caused  hardship  and  loss  throughout  the 
State,  and  farmers  have  been  working 
for  an  exemption  in  the  motor  vehicle 
laws  which  would  allow  them  to  use  their 
passenger  cars  for  this  purpose.  An 
amendment  was  advanced  through  the 
Legislature  last  year,  but  due  to  techni¬ 
calities  in  the  bill  it  did  not  become  a 
law.  The  measure  was  passed  this  year. 

Secure  Emergency  T.  B.  Funds 

Dairy  farmers  profited  by  the  passage 
of  an  emergency  appropriations  bill 
which  gives  an  additional  $35,000  im¬ 
mediately  available  for  the  appraise¬ 
ment*  and  indemnification  of  cattle  found 
to  be  affected  with  bovine  tuberculosis. 
The  splendid  work  in  cleaning  up  the 
dairy  herds  in  New  Jersey  has  fairly  ex¬ 
hausted  the  appropriation  allowed  for 
this  purpose  and  there  was  not  sufficient 
money  remaining  to  carry  on  the  work 
effectively  This  appropriation  of  $35,- 
000  also  makes  available  $22,000  of  gov¬ 
ernment  funds  for  expenditure  for  the 
same  purpose  within  the  State. 

Another  law  provided  for  an  additional 
$3,500  to  be  added  to  the  $5,000  already 
available  for  investigation  of  ways  and 
means  to  control  the  Oriental  peach  moth 
in  central  and  southern  New  Jersey.  The 
serious  inroads  of  this  pest  in  the  peach 
orchards  last  year  caused  severe  loss 
throughout  the  commercial  peach  belt. 
The  havoc  caused  was  so  serious  that 
growers  have  been  undecided  on  how  to 
proceed  this  year  without  State  aid  to 
help  protect  their  orchards. 

The  Legislature  gave  a  further  recog¬ 
nition  to  agriculture  by  providing  that  a 
representative  of  the  New  Jersey  Feder¬ 
ation  of  County  Boards  of  Agriculture 
and  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange  should 
be  appointed  upon  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  motor  vehicle 
taxation  problem  in  New  Jersey.  The 
Committee  will  consider  the  proposal 
to  finance  the  highways  by  a  gasoline 
tax  in  lieu  of  the  present  license  fees, 
which  would  be  reduced  to  a  nominal  tax 
sufficient  to  meet  license  plate  and  admin¬ 
istrative  overhead.  The  Committee  will 
report  at  the  next  Legislature. 
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Fatter  pigs  £ 
fatter  profits 

HOGS  need  animal  food  to  build 
flesh  and  bone.  Dold-Quality 
Digester  Tankage  is  60%  animal 
protein.  Mix  with  grain  or  feed 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 
Gives  better  results  than  grain 

alone;  saves  one-third  cost.  Tankage-fed 
hogs  show  more  pounds  when  marketed— and 
more  profit  per  pound.  Experience  proves  it. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  on  DOLD- 
QUALITY  Poultry  and  stock  foods 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 

Dept.  AA  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


TANKAGE 


HERE'S  WHAT  YOU  WANT 


Made  from 
heavy,  tough 
wrought  steel — 
double  tinned  — 
they  wear  well 
and  the  handles 
are  shaped  just 
right  to  fit  your 
hand. 

From  34  years 
experience  we 
know  you’ll  find 
satisfaction  with 
our  line  of  milk 
cans  and  other 
dairy  equipment. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  Street  New  York  City 
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=  1 °r  milk  AT 
WALATKE 

fRYOE  S.*CO- A 


SELL  THE  MILK  AND 
RAISE  YOUR  CALVES  ON 
RYDE  S  CREAM  CALF  MEAL 

t 

You  can  make  money  by  using 
Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal.  Sell 
the  Cow’s  Milk  and  Cream,  and 
buy  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal 
for  one-third  of  what  you  get 
for  the  milk  and  cream.  Two- 
thirds  of  tne  price  you  get  for  the 
milk  Is  clear  cash  profit.  Ryde’s 
Cream  Calf  Meal  is  an  unequalled  sub¬ 
stitute  for  milk.  It  contains  every 
element  necessary  for  rapid  and 
thrifty  growth,  for  calves  and  other 
young  live  stock.  Build  better  calves 
with  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal,  at  your 
Dealers,  or  write 

RYDE  AND  COMPANY 

Dept.  10 

5434  W.  Roosevelt  Road  J 
Ch'cago,  III. 
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TRADE  MARKWG.USJPAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

’SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to 
use.  $2.50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your 
case  for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  Free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass- 


Special  Prices  for 
Early  Orders 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
our  famous  Storm -Proof  Anchor  System, 
making  silo  a  permanent  structure. 
Write  for  prices  and  free  illustrated 
catalog  of  silo. 

Also  headquarters  for  all  sizes  of 
Water  Tanks.  Prices  on  request.  Fac¬ 
tories:  Frederick,  Md.,  and  Roanoke,  va. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  B  Frederick,  Md. 


FREE  BOOKon 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Describes  cause,  effects  and  treat¬ 
ment;  tells  how  farmers  in  all  parts 
of  U.  S.  are  stopping  the  ravages 
of  this  costly  malady. 

Write  tor  free  copy  today • 

ABORNO  LABORATORY 
1 1  Jett  Street,  Lancaster.  Wls. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO,  five  pounds  chewing,  $1.75,  ten, 
$3.00.  twenty,  $5.25.  Smoking,*five  pounds,  $1.25,  ten, 
$2.00,  twenty,  $3.50.  Pipe  and  recipe  free.  Send  no  money. 

Pay  When  received.  Kentucky  Tobacco  Co..  Paducah.  Ky. 
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More  About  “Mean  Cows7’ 


Which  One  of  These 

I  HAVE  been  reading  with  interest  your 
article  on  “Mean  Cows”  by  E.  E. 
Roe,  and  it  makes  me  feel  that  I  must 
tell  of  an  experience  of  my  own  which 
happened  several  years  ago  and  which 
does  not  entirely  agree  with  the  story 
mentioned. 

Several  years  ago  I  owned  a  small 
Jersey  cow.  She  was  simply  a  cowhide 
full  of  nervous  energy.  She  was  beauti¬ 
ful,  quick  as  a  cat,  wonderfully  intelligent, 
and  the  best  milker  I  ever  had,  both  in 
quantity  and  butter  fat,  but  she  was 
“mean.” '  I  was  proud  of  her,  and  having 
read  repeatedly  that  it  paid  to  be  gentle 
with  any  cow,  and  that  even  harsh  words 
counted,  that  harsh  treatment  would 
curtail  the  amount  of  milk,  and  that  the 
milk  would  be  of  poor  quality,  I  used  to 
pick  myself  up  out  of  the  gutter,  wipe 
myself  off,  straighten  out  the  pail,  and 
say  gently  “So  boss,  so  boss,”  and  try 
to  milk  again.  Then  she  would  look  at 
me  with  one  eye,  come  as  near  to  laughing 
as  a  cow  possibly  could,  and  then  take 
my  range  and  whale  away  again.  Now 
I  pride  myself  on  my  self  control,  besides 
I  stood  this  thing  longer  because  of  the 
cow’s  viewpoint  of  the  matter,  for  I  am 
certain  that  she  had  a  humorous  turn, 
and  this  was  all  done  for  sport.  She  would 
play  with  me  like  any  pet  at  other  times. 

A  Case  of  “Tit  for  Tat” 

Well,  finally  one  day  I  lost  my  temper 
and  I  learned  more  about  a  kicking  cow 
in  five  minutes  than  I  had  before  in 
as  many  months.  I  learned  that  the 
more  kicking  I  did,  up  to  and  including 
a  reasonable  amount,  the  less  kicking 
the  cow  would  do.  Also  I  learned  that 
if  I  did  the  kicking  instead  of  the  cow, 
there  would  be  more  milk  to  take  to  the 
house,  yes,  and  milk  of  a  better  quality. 

From  that  time  on  it  was  something 
of  a  compromise.  Neither  one  of  us  did 
much  more  kicking  and  when  we  did 
any  it  was  because  she  started  it. 

An  Idea  Worth  Trying 

Now  just  another  word  that  may  save 
Mr.  Roe  from  having  to  wash  his  face 
so  often.  As  any  dairyman  knows,  a 
cow  hates  to  have  her  tail  tied,  so  have 
an  old  bicycle  tire  hanging  handy.  Drop 
it  over  the  cow’s  rump  so  it  catches  just 
forward  of  the  cow’s  hip  bones  and  hangs 
down  over  her  tail.  There  is  nothing 
irritating  about  it.  If  she  wriggles  it 
fits  down  snugger  and  it  keeps  the  tail 
out  of  the  milker’s  face. — A.  W.  G., 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Keep  Temptation  From  Them 


Farmers  Is  Right  ? 

break  them  in  one  season.  As  a  rule 
cows  won’t  get  out  often  unless  the  pas¬ 
ture  gets  short,  or  the  fence  is  so  poor 
they  simply  fall  through. 

Neighboring  Corn  Fields  are  Tempting 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  a  farmer 
ought  to  plant  his  corn  too  near  the 
pasture  fence.  I  have  known  a  neighbor 
to  have  trouble  over  just  this  practice 
when  some  neighbor’s  cows  got  in  their 
corn  patch.  If  a  cow  doesn’t  get  enough 
to  fill  up  on  in  the  pasture,  who  can 
blame  her  if  she  tries  to  get  out?  We 
would  all  do  the  same,  I  think. 

I  have  lived  on  a  farm  more  or  less 
all  my  life,  and  I  know  about  all  there 
is  to  know  about  chasing  cows  until  you 
are  all  in  for  fear  they  would  eat  up  all 
the  corn  or  destroy  it. 

Last  year  my  husband  decided  that 
he  would  give  up  farming  and  go  to  work 
out  where  he  would  see  some  money  once 
in  a  while,  but  as  I  had  six  children  I 
decided  we  would  keep  what  cows  we 
could  handle  nicely  and  stay  on  the  farm. 

If  I  do  say  it,  I  had  a  nice  piece  of 
silage  corn  right  across  the  road  from 
the  pasture,  and  I  wouldn’t  undertake 
to  tell  you  how  many  times  that  mean 
cow  got  in  that  piece  of  corn,  sometimes 
taking  an  extra  cow  or  two  along.  But 
I  didn’t  worry  a  bit.  I  drove  them  back 
and  took  my  time,  for  there  was  no  one 
to  scold  and  I  just  knew  I  wouldn't  be 
beat  out  of  that  feed  of  corn,  for  I  would 
get  it  in  the  milk  pail.  I  just  thought 
“What  they  eat  in  the  summer  they 
won’t  eat  in  the  winter.”  So  we  didn’t 
run  ourselves  to  death  or  dog  the  cows 
all  through  the  corn  as  some  do  and  then 
blame  the  cows  for  destroying  the  corn; 
and  I  am  sure  we  never  missed  what 
they  ate. 

A  Tight  Fence  Keeps  Them  Home 

But  one  thing  that  I  did  find  out  when 
the  children  and  I  hitched  up  the  horse 
and  drove  over  and  set  out  about  forty 
new  posts  and  tightened  up  the  wire, 
was  that  the  mean  cow  didn’t  get  out 
there  any  more,  but  she  selected  a  new 
opening,  and  as  I  went  around  the  fence 
I  found  that  about  three  hundred  new 
posts  would  be  needed  to  keep  her  in  the 
pasture  all  of  the  time.  When  my 
husband  got  home,  that  mean  cow  stayed 
in  the  barn  nights,  with  the  result  that 
in  less  than  a  week  she  didn’t  give  half 
the  milk  she  had  given.  And  I  have  been 
wondering  if  it  wouldn’t  have  paid  him 
better  to  set  out  the  three  hundred  new 
posts. — Mrs.  F.  C.  L.,  Fulton  County, 
N.  Y. 


T  HAVE  just  read  E.  E.  Roe’s  article 
*  on  “Mean  Cows”  and  wish  to  say  I 
think  it  the  most  sensible  one  I  have 
ever  heard  on  the  subject.  Tl^ere  cer¬ 
tainly  are  more  cows  spoiled  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  they  receive  when  first  broken  in 
to  milking,  and  I  have  known  cows  to 
be  spoiled  after  several  times  freshened 
just  by  rough  handling,  and  swearing. 

We  have  a  cow  at  the  present  time 
that  is  perfectly  gentle  unless  there  is 
some  excitement  in  the  stable,  then  she 
will  kick  like  a  blue  streak  and  you  will 
have  some  job  to  get  near  her  for  some 
time  after.  I  don’t  call  that  meanness; 
it  is  fright. 

As  for  pounding  cows,  I  feel  just  like 
forgetting  what  society  demands  of  us 
when  I  see  anyone  pounding  a  cow,  and 
as  E.  E.  Roe  says,  it  never  cured  a 
kicker  to  my  knowledge.  I  don’t  believe 
that  you  would  ever  find  a  man  who 
wouldn’t  hit  back  if  he  were  hit.  I 
know  there  has  been  moee  than  one  good 
cow  sold  from  our  heard  because  she 
was  a  mean  cow,  but  I  have  always 
noticed  when  she  went  there  was  always 
another  to  take  her  place. 

Another  thing  that  I  believe  is,  that 
b  iences  were  kept  up  in  good  order  there 
wouldn’t  be  so  much  breaking  out,  and 
h*  they  jumped,  a  poke  would  stop  that, 
for  if  put  on  a  young  cow  it  will  usually 


Cows  Indicate  Sterility 

I  have  two  pure  bred  Guernsey  cows,  one  around  nine 
years  old  last  June.  She  is  about  dry  and  as  yet  there  is 
no  indication  that  she  is  in  calf.  I  kept  her  out  in  pasture 
until  the  middle  of  November  and  gave  all  the  corn  stover 
she  could  clean  up  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening  as 
well  as  a  grain  mixture.  She  has  plenty  of  good  running 
water,  has  been  in  the  stable  nights  since  cool  weather 
set  in.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do?  Both  cows 
should  be  in  calf  but  are  not.— R.  D.  H.,  Pennsylvania. 

IT  is  quite  essential  in  answering  an 
inquiry  of  this  description  that  the 
owner  should  give  a  full  description  of 
any  abnormal  condition  that  might  exist 
even  though  some  of  these  conditions  may 
appear  trifling.  In  the  absence  of  making 
a  physical  examination  the  only  thing  to 
guide  one  in  making  a  diagnosis  or  coming 
to  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  ailment, 
is  as  far  as  possible  a  combination  of 
symptoms. 

In  the  case  of  your  animals,  the  case 
cannot  be  termed  one  of  true  sterility 
for  the  individuals  have  previously  calved 
regularly.  Many  cows  nine  years  old, 
especially  if  they  have  calved  early  in 
life  and  borne  calves  at  close  intervals, 
cease  at  the  age  of  nine  to  reproduce. 
They  should  be  fattened  for  the  butcher. 
Still  there  are  many  other  conditions 
independent  of  age  and  breeding  that 
could  cause  sterility,  such  as  diseased 
generative  organs,  climatic  changes,  im¬ 
proper  feeding  (although  in  your  case  the 
( Continued  on  page  353) 
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New  De  Laval 

is  a  Surprise 


The  new  De  Laval  Cream  Separator,  which  has 
now  been  on  the  market  for  over  a  year,  and  of 
which  there  are  more  than  100,000  in  use,  is  a  sur¬ 
prise  in  many  ways. 

Bigger  Cream  Checks.  The  most  pleasing  surprise 
of  this  new  De  Laval  Separator  is  the  bigger  cream 
check  it  will  bring  you,  the  fine  quality  of  the  cream 
it  produces,  its  convenience  and  ease  of  handling  and 
turning. 

Self-Centering  Bowl.  Among  the  new  features  and  refine¬ 
ments  of  the  new  De  Laval  is  a  self-centering  bowl  which 
eliminates  vibration,  causing  it  to  run  smoother,  adding  to  its 
life  and  efficiency. 

Costs  Less  Butter.  And  finally,  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
even  with  its  many  improvements  and  refinements,  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  10  per  cent  more  capacity,  this  new  De  Laval  can  be  purchased 
for  approximately  20  per  cent  less  butter  than  was  required  for  the 
same  size  machine  10  years  ago. 

Pays  For  Itself.  A  new  De  Laval  will  soon  pay  for  itself.  Perhaps 
you  are  now  losing  the  price  of  a  new  one  by  hand  skimming,  or  by 
using  a  worn-out  or  inferior  separator.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or 
send  coupon  for  complete  information. 

De  Laval  Milker.  Also  ask  about  the  De  Laval  Milker,  which 
soon  pays  for  itself  with  a  herd  of  10  or  more  cows,  and  is 
giving  wonderful  satisfaction  to  thousands  of  users. 

$(>.60  to 

*14.40 
Down- the  test 
in  easy  monthly 

payments/ 
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I  see  my 

More  clover  would  cut 


/^ET  more  protein  from  the 
hay  mow  and  less  from  the 
feed  bag — 

 jt  CALC ITE  BRAND~V 


^  OVER  99%  PURE 

Michigan  Pulverized  Limestone  grows 
clover  bay  and  clover  hay  contains  a 
larger  percentage  of  protein  than  mix¬ 
ed  hay  or  timothy.  | 

Plenty  of  good  clover  or  alfalfa  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  of  your  milk,  which  is 
the  same  as  getting  more  money  for  it. 

Send  for  48  -  page  book  entitled 
“ Folks  and  Fields  Need  Lime ” 

Michigan  Limestone  &  Chemical  Co. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Michigan  is  the  only  Agricultural  Limestone  thoroughly  washed  and  dried 
before  pulverizing.  Guarantee  99%  pure  Carbonate  of  Lime 


Cool  your  milk  at  once  on  the  farm  with  a  CHAM¬ 
PION  MILK  COOLER.  Stops  germ  growth — re¬ 
moves  animal  and  food  odors.  One  milking  saved 
more  than  pays  its  cost.  Don’t  put  it  off.  Order 
today! 

CHAMPION  SHEET  METAL  CO.,  Inc., 

401  Champion  Building  .  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

irt  Aiiiiiiiiiiaaifsiftiifiiiiiiimiiitiaiiii 


CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER, 

Stops  Germ  Growth 
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7  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  Tonic . 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.Du  D.V.S, 


Spring  is  Hem 

All  out-of-doors  is  filled  with  the  bleat  of 
the  lamb,  the  bawl  of  the  calf,  the  grunt  of 
the  pig,  and  the  whinny  of  the  colt. 

Youth  asserting  itself  everywhere! 

Keep  their  bodies  healthy,  and  stomachs  full. 

You  can  then  count  on  good  growth — quick 
development — and  begin  to  cash  in  on  them 
before  the  summer-end* 

Let 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

be  your  insurance  policy 

Sgainst  disease,  insurance  of  good  appetite, 
good  digestion.  It  keeps  the  worms  away. 

.Then,  there  are  the  mothers : 

Your  COWS  need  it  for  its  system-toning, 
bowel-cleansing,  appetizing  effects.  Puts  them 
in  fine  condition  for  calving. 

Your  BROOD  SOWS  will  be  relieved  of  con¬ 
stipation  arid  put  in  fine  fettle  for  farrowing. 

Excellent  for  MARES  in  foal— and  EWES 
at  lambing  time. 

It  makes  for  good  appetite,  and  more  milk 
to  nourish  the  offspring. 

Tell  your  dealer  what  stock  ynu  have.  He 
has  a  package  to  suit.  GUARANTEED. 

25  lb.  Pail,  $2.25  100  lb.  Drum,  $8.00 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 

Honest  goods— -honest  price — why  pay  more? 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


CATTLE 


17C  GRADE  HOLSTEINS  EL*.  C«ln 
1 1 0  AND  GUERNSEYS  TOl  dale 

30  head  ready  to  freshen,  100  head  due  to 
freshen  during  March,  April  and  May.  All 
large,  young,  fine  individuals  that  are  heavy 
producers.  Price  right.  Will  tuberculin  test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Cortland,  N .Y . 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

For  Sale  at  reasonable  prices,  from  A.  R.  dams  with 
type  and  production.  Sire  has  blood  of  the  three 
May  Rose  1,000  lb.  cows  close  up  in  bis  pedigree. 
May  Rose — Golden  Secret — King  of  the  May — • 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  blood.  Ages:  one  month  to  one 
year.  Priced  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Accredited  herd. 

FRITZLYN  FARMS,  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 


X*  f  crpi  C  Extra  fine  lot  registered 
A  cows  fresh  or  soon  due. 

10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  heifers 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls. 

J.  A.  LEACH  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


nn  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS,  3  years 
<jU  old,  in  pink  of  condition,  to  freshen  before  May  1st. 
Some  have  calves  by  their  side  now.  The  best  lot  of 
Heifers  to  be  found  in  Cortland  County. 

Fred.  J.  Saunders,  23  Evergreen  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Rnnictornd  Ciiwncpvc  Choice  bull  calves  from  A.  R. 
Registered  uliernseys  dams  at  reasonable  prices. 

Philbrook  Farms  -  -  Kempton,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  OFFERING 
GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

'  Car  load  of  the  finest  Holsteins  to  be  found  in  New  York 
state.  Weighing  from  1200  to  1400  lbs.  each,  all  young, 
perfect  shaped  udders  and  with  milk  records  ranging  from 
50  to  70  lbs.  All  due  to  freshen  during  April  and  May. 
Price — 8125  per  bead. 

You  will  be  proud  to  have  these  cows  in  your  stable. 

'  If  interested  wire  me  at  once  when  to  expect  you. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


ONE  MAN 

Shearing  Machine 

Belts  to  Any  Engine 

Any  farm  hand  can  now  shear  easier  and  quick¬ 
er  with  the  new  Stewart  one-man  power  shear- 

Get  15%  More  Wool 

This  marvelous  machine  doe9  better  work. 
Gets  long,  staple  wool,  bringing  better  prices. 
Sheep  like  it.  Complete  with  3  extra  sets  of 
cutting  plates.  At  dealers’  $21.00;  or  send  us 
$2  and  pay  balance  on  arrival.  Guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tory  or  money  back.  If  you  have  no  engine  get  the 
Stewart  No.  9  (hand  power)  Ball-bearing  Shearing 
Machine.  There’s  a  Stewart  Shearing  Machine, hand  or 
power,  for  every  need.  Complete  catalog  on  request. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
■664  Roosevelt  Road  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

World1  a  Largest  Makers  of  Clipping  &  Shearing  Machines 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct  and 
reliable  mark.  Samples  and  catalog  free. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  33  Main  St.,  WEST  LEBANON,  N.  H. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  cross,  and  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross,  6  weeks  old  85  each;  7  weeks  old,  85.50;  8  to  9 
weeks  old  86  each;  also,  pure  bred  Yorkshires,  Chesters, 
and  Berkshires,  7  to  8  weeks  old  87  each.  Sows  and 
boars,  not  related.  Will  ship  any  amount,  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval;  no  charge  for  crating. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  Street, _ WOBURN,  MASS. 

DcrKTEDPn  n  I  r  and  CHESTER  white  pigs. 
rifcbl  J 1  EriLLE  U.  I.  L.  E-  p.  ROGERS,  WAYTIliLE,  h.  t. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breeding.  Largest  herd  in  America.  FTer  booklet. 

HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.  V. 


Save  The  Lambs 

Each  One  Is  a  “Potential  Ten  Dollar  Bill ” 

THE  well-fed  By  MARK  J.  SMITH  milk  arid  see  that 
healthy  ewe  natu-  fhe  lamb  sucks  is  to 

rally  comes  to  lambing  time  with  an  set  the  ewe  on  her  rump  bend  over  her 
udder  full  of  milk  and  with  plenty  of  the  in  a  shearing  position  and  start  the  milk, 
mothering  instinct— it  is  often  said  that  lay  the  newly-born  lamb  between  the 
there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  ewe’s  legs,  with  one  hand  open  the  lamb’s 
full  udder  and  mother  love.  mouth  and  hold  the  lamb’s  head  up  to 

I  recall  an  instance  in  Missouri  of  a  the  teat  and  with  the  other  hand  place 
flock  of  undernourished  ewes  that  were  the  teat  in  the  lamb’s  mouth  and  start 
lambing  before  time  for  pasture — it  was  the  milk.  I  have  found  that  the  lambs 
a  rather  pitiful  sight— little,  weazened  usually  suck  and  thereafter  take  care  of 
faced  lambs  with  no  real  vitality — the  themselves.  Most  lambs  will,  pf  course, 
mothers  with  practically  no  milk  caring  get  up  in  due  time  and  suck  of  their  own 
little  for  the  lambs— in  fact  it  would  have  accord,  but  it  does  no  harm  to  make  sure 
been  of  no  consequence  if  they  had.  The  before  leaving  for  other  work. 

owners  were  a  young  couple,  well  meaning  Better  than  Throwing  a  Ewe 

and  much  distressed — on  going  in  trie  .  . 

house  we  found  the  kitchen  full  of  droopy  A  nice  way  to  set  a  ewe  on  her  rump 
lambs  in  various  stages  of  collapse — some  ^nd ^a  better  way,  I  think,  for  a  ewe 
slowly  going,  others  gone — teaspoons,  nip-  ^at  has  ]ust  lambed,  than  picking  her 
pies,  bottles,  warm  milk,  whisky,  ginger  UP  and  dropping  her  down  as  is  usually 
were  all  of  little  avail.  No  matter  how  done,  is  to  reach  down  and  grasp  the 
lavishly  feed  might  be  given,  at  this  ewe  s  left  leg  close  to  the  hoof  with  your 
stage,  io  such  a  flock  of  ewes  satisfactory  n§}lt  hand,  holding  the  foot  so  that  the 
results  could  not  be  obtained-it  is  the  ewe  cannot  step  back,  then  with  your 
small  amount  of  grain  fed  uniformly  left  hand  turn  the  ewe  s  head  sharply 
throughout  the  winter  that  counts,  to  the  right  and  force  her  back-there 

is  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  to  sit  down, 
A  Potential  Ten  Dollar  Bill  she  can  then  be  pulled  over  backward 

A  vigorous  newly-born  lamb  with  its  on  her  rump.  An  old  shepherd  taught 

stomach  full  of  milk  from  a  productive  me  to  catck  a  ewe  }}ie  flajlk  tkls 
mother  is,  to-day,  a  potential  ten  dollar  can  be  done  very  quietly  and  easily, 
bill.  We  all  want  to  save  every  one  that  The  ewe  «U  not  struggle  forward  as  is 
we  can.  The  so-called  pet  lamb  is  a  the  case  when  a  sheep  is  caught  by  the 
nuisance  and  a  luxury-something  to  be  wool  be  inclined  to  back  up  and 

avoided.  There  is  perhaps  no  one  thing  sometimes  lie  down  at  your  feet 
as  valuable  about  a  lambing  barn  at  This  saves  a  lot  of  effort  both  on  the  par 
this  season  as  a  new-milk  cow  to  furnish  ot  the  man  and  the  sheep  It  is  accounted 
supplementary  milk  for  lambs  that  need  lor  by  the  fact  that  the  dank  is  a  rather 
a  little  help  such  as  the  weaker  one  of  a  sensitive  and  ticklish  part  of  the  sheep  s 
pair  of  twins  and  others  that  do  not  come  anatomy. 

on  just  as  they  should.  Lots  of  Patience  Necessary 

Lambing  barns  or  sheds  should  have  ]q  takes  plenty  of  patience  to  be  a 
plenty  of  open  space,  as  free  as  possible  gooci  man  Jn  a  lambing  barn.  I  recall 
of  posts  and  narrow  spaces  where  ewes  making  a  midnight  visit  to  a  lambing 
heavy  with  lamb  may  get  jammed..  I  barn  one  cold  night  and  finding  two 
know  of  nothing  that  has  been  devised  probfic  Hampshire  ewes  with  five  newly- 
that  is  handier  than  the  hinged-panel,  jJom  lambs — it  was  a  complex  proposi- 
for  use  as  an  individual  lambing  pen  ^jon  ancj  difficult  to  tell  who  was  who. 
for  the  ewe  and  lamb  or  lambs  for  a  day  jf  ewe  is  put  in  an  individual  pen 
or  two  until  it  is  known  for  sure  that  the  as  soon  as  she  has  one  lamb  or  before, 
mother  owns  her  offspring  and  that  every-  ^  pOSSible,  it  does  away  with  the  danger 
thing  is  all  right.  The  panels  about  four  one  iamb  wandering  away  while  the 
feet  long  can  be  placed  alongside  the  mother  is  giving  birth  to  a  second  lamb, 
barn,  beginning  at  one  corner,  each  T}ie  feed  of  the  newly-lambed  ewe 
panel  opened  like  a  letter  L  and  each  sb0uld  be  very  light  until  the  lamb  is 
panel,  except  the  corner  panel  in  which  Gpj  enough  to  take  all  the  milk — probably 
case  the  walls  make  two  sides  of  the  pen,  udder  troubles  from  an  excess  of  milk 
hooked  to  the  adjoining  panel  and  wall.  nat  taken  by  the  lambs  are  as  serious 
Pens  four  feet  square  are  usually  suf-  as  any  difficulties  with  the  ewes  at  this 
ficient  in  size.  season.  Ewes  should  be  gone  over  to 


season.  _ 

find  out  if  the  lambs  are  taking  all  of 
the  milk.  As  soon  as  the  lamb  is  nicely 
It  is  a  fundamental  truth  that,  “Nature  started  on  its  way,  the  good  milking 
lL-  —Li™ ”  o«ri  +Vna  armlips  ewe  wm  be  much  appreciated. 

There  is  probably  no  better  way  to 


Nature  the  Best  Midwife 

_  utti  that,  “ - - 

is  the  best  midwife,”  and  this  applies 

to  the  sheepfold.  I  think  as  a  general  mere  is  pi’ouctury  uu  ucixci  waj  w 
rule  there  is  apt  to  be  more  damage  revive  a  chilled  lamb  than  to  immerse  it 
done  than  good  where  ewes  are  assisted  jn  bot  ‘water.  If  a  few  ewes  about  to 
in  delivering  their  lambs — of  course  where  }amb  are  placed  in  a  small  room  in  cold 
a  ewe  is  having  undue  and  prolonged  weather  it  pays  to  put  them  there  some- 
trouble  some  assistance  is  in  order.  There  wbat  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the 
are  cases  of  mal-presentation  when  birth  ]ainbs  so  that  the  chill  will  be  taken  off 
is  impossible  without  aid  from  the  shep-.  by  the  heat  from  the  ewes’  bodies, 
herd.  The  traction  or  pulling  on  the  *  *  * 

part  of  the  shepherd  should  always  be  •  -vr  v  i  c+  * 

in  accordance  with  the  laboring  of  the  Many  good  farmers  in  New  York  State 

ewe  and  not  during  the  intervals  of  are  lambing  their  ewes  m  May  because  ot 
quiet  The  most  frequent  divergencies  the  economy  and  simplicity.  Some 
of  presentation  from  the  normal  are:  sheepmen  feel  that  early  lambs  are  more 
head  forward,  one  or  two  forelegs  back—  apt  to  be  stunted  somewhat.  When 
head  back,  forelegs  forward  —  breach  lambs  come  on  grass,  they  do  well  from 
presentation— broadside  presentation—  the  start  and  continue  to  grow  as  a  milk 
lamb  on  its  back— all  four  feet  extended,  and  grass  proposition.  However,  pastures 
The  pressing  of  the  ewe  usually  makes  it  should  be  changed  and  a  patch  ot  rape 
difficult  to  push  the  lamb  back  where  grown  if  possible  to  keep  down  the  miec- 
there  is  much  more  room  to  turn  the  tion  by  stomach  worms, 
lamb  into  the  proper  position  for  delivery  The  other  side  of  this  is  the  cornbelt 
— lifting  the  rear  quarters  of  the  ewe  practice  of  having  lambs  ‘come  ear} 
will  help  to  get  the  lamb  back  where  it  enough  so  that  they  are  marketed  sum- 
can  be  turned.  ciently  early  to  avoid  the  worst  stomacri 

After  the  lamb  has  been  born  and  the  worm  season  m  July  and  August, 
phlegm  removed  from  its  mouth,  the  believe  that  there  is  more  apt  to  be 
next  important  thing  is  to  see  that  the  trouble  from  stomach  worms  in  the  corn- 
lamb  sucks  and  that  the  tag-locks  are  belt  climate  than  in  our  eastern  climate, 
cut  away  from  around  the  udder  so  that  Then  too,  we  can  give  more  range,  as  our 
the  lamb  will  not  suck  them.  I  think  land  is  not  so  expensive.  1  like  to  na\e 
to  save  time  the  easiest  way  to  start  the  market  lambs  come  in  May 
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White  Diarrhea 

Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw  in  Prevent¬ 
ing  White  Diarrhea 


The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from  White 
Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
tell  of  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Gentlemen:  I  see  reports  of  so 

many  losing  their  little  chicks  with 
White  Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would 
tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose  a 
great  many  from  this  cause,  tried  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  437,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  their  Walko  White  Diarrhea  Remedy. 
I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised  300 
White  Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or 
had  one  sick  after  giving  the  medicine 
and  my  chickens  are  larger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before.  I  have  found  this 
company  thoroughly  reliable  and  al¬ 
ways  get  the  remedy  by  return  mail. — 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield, 
Iowa.” 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 


White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  Bac¬ 
illus  Bacterium  Pullorum.  This  germ  is 
transmitted  to  the  baby  chick  through 
the  yolk  of  the  newly  hatched  egg. 
Readers  are  warned  to  beware  of  White 
Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half 
your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time 
•'that  saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is 
scarcely  a  hatch  without  some  infected 
ehicKs.  Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your 
entire  flock.  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko  in 
♦  all  drinking  water  for  the  first  two  weeks 
and  you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you 
lost  hundreds  before.  These  letters 
prove  it:  . 


Seasonable  Chicken  Chatter 

C.  H.  Chesley 

"VT AT URALL  Y  a  timely  poultry  article, 
to  be  published  the  last  of  March 
or  the  first  of  April,  would  have  to  deal 
with  baby  chicks.  Every  poultry  farm, 
or  place  where  poultry  is  kept,  has  baby 
chicks  or  is  planning  to  have  them  soon, 
so  we  will  talk  about  the  little  fellows. 
Some  of  us  still  do  our  own  hatching, 
but,  like  all  other  industries,  the  baby 
chick  business  has  become  so  standard¬ 
ized  that  it  is  probably  cheaper  to  buy 
than  to  hatch  on  the  farm.  After  all, 
it  is  a  fussy  job,  this  running  of  incuba¬ 
tors.  We  have  to  be  on  the  job  every 
minute.  Little  chicks,  also,  require  pretty 
constant  care,  but  if  we  buy  the  day- 
olds,  the  fussing  job  is  not  so  long.  In 
order  to  get  chicks  hatched  and  started, 
we  have  to  put  in  at  least  eight  weeks 
of  worry;  one  week  or  more  in  saving 
and  caring  for  the  eggs,  three  weeks  of 
constant  watching  over  the  incubator  and 
at  least  four  weeks  of  watchfulness  after 
the  chicks  are  hatched.  We  can  cut  that 
period  in  half  if  we  buy  the  baby  chicks. 
Although  I  shall  hatch  this  year,  I  vote 
for  the  day-olds. 

A  Schedule  of  Care 
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Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek,  Ind., 
writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of  chicks 
from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally  I  sent  for 
two  packages  of  Walko.  I  raised  over  500 
chicks  and  I  never  lost  a  single  chick  from 
White  Diarrhea.  Walko  not  only  pre¬ 
vents  White  Diarrhea,  but  it  gives  the 
chicks  strength  and  vigor;  they  develop 
quicker  and  feather  earlier.” 


When  we  get  the  baby  chicks,  we  must 
give  them  pretty  constant  care.  Here  is 
a  schedule  that  will  do  very  well  for  the 
first  two  weeks:  Assuming  that  the 
method  of  brooding  is  the  coal-burning 
stove  with  automatic  heat  regulator,  we 
should  shake  down  the  fires  and  remove 
ashes,  also  recoal  by  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  At  that  time  the  chicks  should 
have  a  small  quantity  of  scratch  grain 
scattered  for  them.  An  hour  later,  or, 
if  desired,  when  the  first  job  is  done,  the 
mash  hoppers  should  be  filled  and  all 
drinking  fountains  and  dishes  should  be 
rinsed  and  disinfected  before  refilling  with 
clean  water,  sour  milk  or  buttermilk. 
As  often  as  every  other  day,  all  of  them 
should  be  scalded.  Never  fill  a  drinking 
vessel  without  first  cleansing  it.  Most 
of  the  diseases  of  chickendom  are  com¬ 
municated  through  the  drinking  fountain. 
At  ten  o’clock  give  another  feed  of  chick 
grain.  At  one  o’clock  feed  again  sparingly 
of  chick  grain  and  refill  drinking  foun- 

Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose  I  tains’  provided  it  is  necessary  A  simple 
,r  ti  1 1  ,  T, i  i  ,  ,  I  rinsing  may  do  at  this  time  if  the  thorough 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  I  washing  is  done  once  a  day.  At  five 
Iowa,  writes:  My  first  incubator  chicks,  I  iW  „•  .i  t  as  .  , 

when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die  by  I  °  c.oc^  §  ve  dle  dna  |eed  scratch 
the  dozens  with  White  Diarrhea.  I  tried  graln-  bJmke  down  ,the  fil;es  and  remove 
different  remedies  and  was  about  discour-  I  ashes  and  recoal.  Also  adjust  ventilators 
aged  with  the  chicken  business.  Finally,  I  aild  fix  windows  as  they  are  to  be  left 
I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Water-  I  for  the  night.  In  ordinary  weather  this 
loo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White  schedule  will  work  all  right  and  the  chicks 
i  harrhea  Remedy.  It  s  just  the  only  I  need  not  be  visited  after  the  final  feeding 
temble  disease  We  raised  is  given  at  five  0'clock.  However,  on 
MO  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never  lost  I  •  Ah  •  v  .  •.  •  „  ii  ,  ,  ,,  s 

a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.”  I  '  nl,g  lts  C  wed  to  be  on  the  safe 

1  side  and  look  in  about  nine  o  clock. 

v  r>  NT  d*  i  I  Sometimes  a  damper  will  fail  to  work 

You  Run  No  Risk  properly  and  the  Pheat  will  run  up  or 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diarrhea  I  down.  As  a  rule  the  coal-burning  stoves 
Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk— postage  pre-  are  the  most  satisfactory  brooding  equip- 
paid— so  you  can  see  for  yourself  what  .  .  J  &  1  , 

a  wonder-working  remedy  it  is  for  White  I 

Diarrhea  in  baby  chicks.  So  you  can  The  Advantage  of  Coal-burners 

prove — as  thousands  have  proven — that  I 

it  will  stop  your  losses  and  double,  treble,  I  Whatever  the  brooding  arrangement, 
even  quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c  I  the  above  schedule  works  out  very  well 
for  package  of  Walko— give  it  in  all  drink-  the  first  two  weeks.  I  have  found  that 
ing  water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and  I  oil-burners  need  more  attention  than  the 
watch  results.  Y  ou  1  find  you  won  t  lose  coal-burners,  as  a  rule.  The  lamps  should 

one  chick  where  you  lost  hundreds  before.  I  ailj  i  •  i  .  • _ ,  .  ,  1  .  .  . 

It’s  a  positive  fact.  We  guarantee  it.  be  ®lled  a"d  T*s  ‘"mined  at  least  twice 

The  Leavitt  &  Johnson  National  Bank,  I  f  da-  *  ...  drs^  ,  e  cJllcks  need  lour 

the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in  Water-  I  *ee<aS  of  chick  grain  but  they  should  never 

loo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  this  guarantee.  I  have  quite  all  they  want,  unless  it  be 
You  run  no  risk.  If  you  don’t  find  it  the  I  at  night  in  cold  weather.  Make  them 
greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used,  top  ’out  on  the  mash,  which  contains  the 
your  money  will  be  instantly  refunded.  |  vital  growing  elements  which  they  need. 

,  Give  the  baby  chicks  a  chance  to  run 
A Waterioc^^owaY  C°”  °ept'  437  upon  the  ground  just  as  early  in  life  as 

Send  me  the  [  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  [  i  si  I  possible.  I  have  often  shoveled  away  the 
economical  large  size)  package  of  Walko  White  I  snow  to  get  at  the  ground  for  the  chicks, 
diarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Send  it  on  I  r™  iuj.i  £  n  i  ,  ,  ,1  i 

your  positive  guarantee  to  instantly  refund  my  I  lie  little  fellows  are  let  out  the  second 

money  if  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  Iamenclos-  I  day  after  being  placed  in  the  brooder, 
mg  50c  (or  SI. 00).  (P.  O.  money  order,  check  I  nm)  , i  i  ,  ,  ,,  ,  , 

or  currency  acceptable.)  I  hey  run  upon  the  snow  but  hustle  back 

I  to  the  shelter  of  the  brooder  whenever 

^atne .  *  they  feel  the  need  of  warming  their  feet. 

Town.  I  Little  .chicks  will  stand  a  lot  of  cold  as 

long  as  they  are  exercising  but  at  night, 
State . r.  .  .  .R.  F.  D .  I  when  they  are  sleeping,  they  need 

Mark  (X)  in  square  indicating  size  package  I  warmth  and  lots  of  it  The  Innas  and 

w  nted.  Large  package  contains  nearly  three  d  LU  a“u  Y  1U  AhJ  0 

trnes  as  much  as  smali.  No  war  tax.  I  ( Continued  OTl  page  363) 


line  insulated 


TRADE  MARK 


Fences 


Insulated  Against  Rust 

The  more  zinc  on  the  wire,  the  longer  the  wire  fence  will  last. 

Wires  used  in  Zinc  Insulated  Fences  receive 
more  than  DOUBLE  the  usual  heat  treatment 
in  the  zinc  bath — the  proper  and  only  way  to 
give  a  heavier  coating  of  galvanizing  with 
lasting  quality. 

This  better  process  not  only  applies  more 
zinc  to  the  wire,  but  makes  the  coating  uniform 
and  inseparably  a  part  of  the  steel.  It  insulates 
the  wire  with  more  zinc  and  with  no  cracking, 
flaking  or  peeling  off. 

All  the  following  brands  of  Farm  Fence 

AMERICAN,  ANTHONY, 
ROYAL,  NATIONAL, 
ELLWOOD,  U.  S. 

Are  now  Zinc  Insulated — At  No  Extra 
Charge.  1 

We  make  only  one  grade  of  fence,  every 
brand  Zinc  Insulated  —  and  sell  it  at  no 
higher  price.  Think  of  it! — fence  that  will 
outlast  any  fence  you  have  used  before — yet 
costs  no  more  than  ordinary  grades  of  farm 
fence.  Only  our  quantity  production,  vast 
resources  and  equipment  make  this  offer 
possible. 

Hang  your  fences  on  Arrow  Tee- Steel 
Posts  for  greater  strength,  durability,  de¬ 
pendability  and  long  life.  Built  like  a  rail¬ 
road  rail  —  will  not  bend,  twist,  buckle  or 
work  loose.  The  large  Anchor  plate  locks 
firmly  into  the  ground  while  being  driven, 
forming  the  most  solid  anchorage.  Closely 
spaced  notches  enable  you  to  attach  every 
line  wire  to  post,  if  desired.  Many  other 
big  features. 

Your  local  dealer  carries  Zinc  Insulated 
Fences  and  Arrow  Tee-Steel  Posts  in 
stock  for  quick  delivery.  We  stand  back 
of  him  for  your  protection. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


Chicago 


New  York 


Boston 


Dallas 


Denver 


Is  Y5ur  Silo  Wasting  Money? 


TTC7HEN  you’ve  got  to  make  repairs  on  a  silo  or  get  a  whole  new  one — 
V  V  it  costs  you  money!  If  you  lose  silage  thru  freezing  or  spoiling  — it 
also  costs  you  money. 

These  are  silo  expenses  that  you  can  cut  down. 

The  Craine  Silo  or  ordinary  Stave  Silo  rebuilt  the  Craine  way  is  now 
doing  it  for  thousands  of  others.  It  can  and  will  do  it  for  you. 

Because  Craine  strength,  durability  and  silage  protection  are  so  entirely 
superior  that  there  is  no  comparison  with  others.  It’s  all  in  the  exclusive, 
scientific  Craine  method  of  3-wall  construction. 

Get  the  illustrated  Craine  Catalog.  Shows  just  how  and  why  the  Craine’s 
advantages  save  you  money.  Whether  you  intend  getting  a  new  silo  now, 
or  will  soon  need  one — by  all  means 
Send  now  for  our  Catalog. 

Special  discounts  on  early  orders. 

Time  payments  if  desired. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  120  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE  ^ 

fRAINB 

SILOS 
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“BULL"  DURHAM 


NOW 


2  Bags 

/orJC<r 

EIGHT  CENTS  A  PAG 


The  man  who  smokes  “BULL” 
Durham  has  found  his  best  friend 
for  life.  He’s  settled  down  to 
real  tobacco  quality  and  enjoy¬ 
ment;  and  a  gratifying  economy. 
The  new  price  gives  you  lots 
more  for  your  money. 


The  WINDMILL  with  a  RECORD 

The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  has  behind  it  9 
years  of  wonderful  success.  It  is  not  an  experiment. 

The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  is  the  Gen¬ 
uine  Self-Oiling  Windmill,  with  every  moving 
part  fully  and  constantly  oiled. 

Oil  an  Aermotor  once  a  year  and  it  is  always 
oiled.  It  never  makes  a  squeak. 

The  double  gears  run  in  oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case.  They 
are  always  flooded  with  oil  and  are  protected  from  dust  and  sleet. 
The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  is  so  thoroughly  oiled  that  it  runs  in  the 
slightest  breeze.  It  gives  more  service  for  the  money  invested  than 
any  other  piece  of  machinery  on  the  farm. 

You  do  not  have  to  experiment  to  get  a  windmill 
that  will  run  a  year  with  one  oiling.  The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  is 
a  tried  and  perfected  machine. 

Our  large  factory  and  our  superior  equipment  enable  us  to  produce  economically  and 
accurately.  Every  purchaser  of  an  Aermotor  gets  the  benefit  from  quantity  production. 
The  Aermotor  is  made  by  a  responsible  company  which  has  specialized  in  steel  windmills  for  36  years. 

AERMOTOR  CO. 


Chicago 
Kansas  City 


Dallas 

Minneapolis 


Des  Moines 
Oakland 


150  Acres — 200  Apple  Trees 
3  Cows,  Horses,  Poultry,  Crops 

Tools,  Incubators,  brooder,  spraying  outfit,  etc.;  splendid 
tanning  district,  schools,  stores,  churches;  within  5  miles 
two  market  towns;  dark  loam  tillage,  brook- watered 
pasture,  300  sugar  maples,  sap  house,  equipment,  es¬ 
timated  500  cords  wood-timber;  pears,  cherries,  plums, 
200  apples;  good  6-room  house,  garage,  poultry  houses, 
60-ft.  barn.  Owner  called  away  $2,800  takes  all.  Part 
cash.  Details  and  picture  page  18  Illus.  Bargain  Catalog 
money-making  farms,  best  sections  United  States.  Copy 
free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  150R  Nassau  St„ 
New  York  City. _ 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 

Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.75;  10  lbs.  $3.00.  Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25; 
10  lbs.  $2.00.  Pay  when  received,  pipe  and  recipe  free. 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  D1,  PADUCAH,  KY. 


We  manufacture  a  ready 
p  P,  t.  |  l\  t  x  made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal- 
*  A  vanized  Wire  Fence — inter¬ 

woven —  Painted  Green — Red — or  Plain — made  in 
3  or  4  ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  5, 1924 

Problems  of  Cooperation 

{Continued  from  page  340) 


Now  that  same  principle  applies  likewise  to 
wheat,  to  livestock,  to  cotton,  to  tobacco,  to 
anything  you  mention. 

You  can  not  make  a  price  by  co-operative 
marketing.  But  there  isn’t  a  thing  raised  on 
the  farm  that  you  can  not  merchandise  more 
profitably  than  you  can  dump.  Now  you  can 
dump  either  as  individuals  or  as  local  units; 
but  in  whichever  way  you  dump,  it  is  still 
DUMPING — and  you  break  your  own  price 
by  dumping. 

If  you  can  stop  dumping,  first,  by  individ¬ 
uals,  and  second,  by  these  so-called  local  mass 
units,  and  get  a  commodity  viewpoint  and  a 
commodity  organization,  then  you  have  some 
chance  to  affect  price  values  and  you  have  some 
share  in  making  the  price  value  of  your  own 
products.  That  is  the  biggest  thing  to  keep  in 
mind  in  the  technique  of  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting. 

Keep  Commodities  Separated 

Then  you  have  to  keep  the  commodities 
separated.  You  can  organize  oranges  in  one 
association.  You  can  also  add  grapefruit  and 
lemons  in  that  associat’on.  That  is  because 
they  are  related  commod  ties.  But  never  put 
a  non-perishable  with  a  perishable;  and  never 
put  two  commodities  together  that  are  sold  into 
different  channels  of  trade. 

The  California  Prune  &  Apricot  Growers’ 
Association  handles  prunes  and  dried  apricots. 
It  doesn’t  handle  one  FRESH  apricot,  because 
fresh  apricots  are  sold  either  for  the  commission 
house  trade  or  to  the  canners;  there  is  a  totally 
different  channel  of  trade,  and  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  financial  problem.  Dried  apricots  and 
dried  prunes  are  sold  to  exactly  the  same  per¬ 
sons;  and  have  exactly  the  same  type  of  finan¬ 
cial  problem  to  meet,  so  we  can  combine  them. 
But  you  can  not  even  combine  corn  and  wheat 
intelligently  in  one  association,  because  they 
are  sold  through  different  channels,  for  different 
uses.  The  man  who  raises  wheat,  you  know 
you  can  compel  him  to  deliver;  you  can  lend 
money  on  his  wheat  when  he  puts  it  into  an 
elevator,  and  gets  an  elevator  wheat  ticket. 
But  corn,  why  the  farmer  doesn’t  even  know 
whether  he  is  going  to  sell  his  corn  or  whether 
he  is  going  to  feed  his  corn;  so  he  keeps  it  in  his 
crib — and  rightly  so — until  he  makes  up  his 
mind  which  is  going  to  give  him  the  greatest 
return.  You  can  not  borrow  money  while  the 
corn  is  in  his  cribs  on  his  own  farm,  because  you 
don’t  know  if  lie  is  going  to  be  COMPELLED 
TO  DELIVER  or  if  he  is  going  to  have  the 
option  of  feeding  i.t.  Wherever  you  have  a 
commodity  which  differs  in  channel  of  sale,  or 
in  financial  problem,  from  another  commodity, 
never  combine  them  into  one  association. 

Membership  Solely  of  Farmers 

Then,  your  associations  must  be  formed  of 
farmers  only;  and  only  the  farmers  who  are 
raising  the  crop  that  the  association  intends 
to  sell.  Don’t  have  cotton  men  in  tobacco 
associations.  Don’t  have  tobacco  men  in  apple 
associations,  unless  each  man  can  qualify  and 
join  that  association  in  the  same  relation  as 
every  other  producer  in  that  association. 

Farmers  sometimes  join  nine  different  asso¬ 
ciations.  In  each  case,  his  nine  commodities 
are  being  handled  by  a  special  commodity 
association  built  around  that  commodity, 
specializing  on  the  problems  and  the  marketing 
of  the  commodity. 

You  must  be  democratic  in  control.  One 
man,  one  vote,  no  matter  how  big  you  are  or 
how  little  you  are.  Proxies  ought  to  be  for¬ 
bidden  by  law.  You  should  stick  completely  to 
one  vote — one  man;  and  if  the  farmer  can’t 
attend  the  meeting,  then  make  some  arrange¬ 
ment  for  voting  by  mail. 

Then  you  should  district  for  directors. 
Never  let  any  one  section  control  a  directorate. 
If  you  have  less  than  5,000  members  in  a  co¬ 
operative,  it  is  best  to  have  direct  elections, 
districting  so  that  you  have  about  five  or  six 
hundred  in  a  single  district.  Always  have  each 
district  elect  a  farmer  who  lives  in  that  district 
and  grows  his  products  in  that  district.  Don’t 
allow  a  system  of  absentee  landlords  to  ever 
control  any  co-operative  association. 

When  you  get  co-operatives  with  over  5,000 
members,  then  you  may  have  to  use  the  system 
of  delegate  voting. 

When  you  form  a  co-operative  you  have  to  be 
absolutely  sure  that  you  are  going  to  have 
something  to  sell.  Co-operative  spirit  is  one 
thing;  but  somebody  might  interfere  with  the 
spirit  before  the  time  comes  for  the  actual  deliv¬ 
ery  of  a  commodity.  Encourage  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  spirit  to  have  the  man  sign  a  contract;  and 
then  the  spirit  will  move  into  the  contract;  and 
when  once  the  contract  is  signed,  rely  on  the 
spirit  PLUS  contract. 

Even  the  old-time  co-operatives  used  con¬ 
tracts — indirect  ones! 

Have  you  ever  read  any  of  these  by-laws  that 
these  co-operatives  use?  Why,  those  by-laws 
are  contracts!  Loose  contracts  in  by-laws! 


But  modern  co-operatives  rely  on  spirit  plus 
tight  contracts,  put  out  for  what  they  are 
namely,  definite,  written,  legal,  valid,  enforces 
able  agreements  which  state  in  detail  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  both  parties. 

Co-operation  which  depends  solely  on  spirit 
is  beautiful  but  not  enforceable;  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  which  depends  on  spirit  plus  contract  is 
equally  beautiful  and  more  dependable. 

What  is  the  best  form  of  these  contracts? 
Why,  there  isn’t  any  best  form.  You  have  to 
get  the  contract  that  best  suits  the  commodity. 
If  it  is  a  perishable  product  and  you  have  no 
financial  problem,  you  may  use  an  ordinary 
agency  agreement. 

If  it  is  a  non-perishable,  where  you  have  a 
financial  problem,  then  you  have  to  pass  title 
to  your  co-operative  under  a  sale  and  re-sale 
contract,  so  that  the  co-operative  can  put  the 
commodity  into  storage,  get  warehouse  re¬ 
ceipts,  borrow  money  on  those  receipts,  distrib¬ 
ute  the  money  immediately  to  the  farmers,  and 
then  do  orderly  marketing  with  that  commod¬ 
ity.  Each  one  has  to  be  studied  by  itself.  In 
most  cases,  the  limit  of  your  contract  should 
be  a  state. 

Pooling  Best  for  Non-Perishables 

The  best  contract  of  the  non-perishable 
groups  is  the  pooling  agreement,  under  which  a 
man  agrees  to  turn  all  his  cotton  into  a  State 
association;  the  association  agrees  to  grade  and 
class  that  cotton  and  then  to  pool  it  by  grade, 
and  then  sell  it,  deduct  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  only,  no  profits,  and  no  commissions,  and 
then  distribute  the  net  returns  so  that  each 
producer  gets  the  same  as  every  other  producer 
for  the  same  quantity,  quality,  grade,  staple 
length  and  class  of  cotton.  The  directors  have 
to  be  in  the  same  pools  as  the  other  members. 
If  he  wants  a  good  price  for  his  cotton  he  has 
to  get  that  very  same  price  for  the  smallest  man 
in  the  entire  association.  If  he  wants  to  put  a 
charge  on  the  other  man’s  cotton,  he  has  to 
put  that  very  same  charge  on  his  own  cotton. 

Now  there  is  a  community  of  interest,  in 
which  every  man  has  exactly  the  same  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  co-operative.  There  can’t  be  any 
favoritism,  the  manager  can’t  do  a  better 
thing  for  the  director  than  he  does  for  the  small¬ 
est  member.  He  can  not  shoot  the  director’s 
stuff  into  a  high  market  and  shoot  the  little 
man’s  stuff  into  a  low  market.  He  has  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  community  of  interest.  I  want  to  tell 
you  frankly  that  without  pooling  it  is  all  baby 
talk  to  talk  of  mei  chandising  any  non-perish¬ 
able  product  capable  of  grading,  because  whose 
stuff  will  you  hold?  Whom  will  you  favor? 
Whom  will  you  disfavor  by  selling  into  export 
markets  as  against  your  local  market?  With  a 
non-perishable,  you  can  not  merchandise  un¬ 
less  you  pool.  With  a  perishable  that  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  grading  the  same  rule  applies;  either  you 
pool  in  contract,  or  you  pool  by  routing  and  get 
the  effect  of  pooling  by  your  routing. 

Contracts  Must  Be  Enforceable 

Then  those  contracts  must  be  enforceable. 
Contracts  are  not  ropes  of  sand.  Contracts  are 
ropes  of  steel.  If  one  farmer  signs  up  with  his 
fellow  farmer,  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  about  not 
enforcing  the  contracts.  I  have  heard  farm 
leaders  say  “what  a  terrible  thing  to  make  a 
man  keep  his  contract!”  Well,  every  man 
makes  the  farmer  keep  his  contract,  when  the 
farmer  signs  a  note  for  payment  of  money, 
when  he  signs  a  mortgage,  when  he  signs  a  deed 
of  trust,  when  he  signs  an  agreement  to  sell  to  the 
outsider — everybody  makes  the  farmer  keep 
the  contract.  Why  are  the  contracts  that  are 
against  the  farmer  so  sacred,  and  the  contracts 
that  the  farmer  makes  for  himself — why  must 
they  be  simply  as  thin  as  air? 

In  North  Carolina,  in  Mississippi,  in  Texas, 
in  Oregon,  in  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Kansas 
and  Kentucky  in  the  last  two  years,  there  ha  ve 
been  decisions  holding  not  merely  that  you  can 
get  liquidated  damages,  but  also  injunctions  to 
stop  delivery  outside,  decrees  for  specific  per¬ 
formance  to  make  the  farmer  deliver  to  the 
co-operative. 

Contracts  for  Long  Term 

All  contracts  should  be  for  long  terms  and 
firm.  It  takes  several  years  to  develop  the 
right  personnel;  good  trade  connections;  good 
financing  channels.  The  withdrawal  arrange¬ 
ment  simply  means  perpetual  war  with  the 
dealers  and  completely  endangers  any  sane 
system  of  buying  plants  and  of  merchandising- 

There  is  one  other  point,  among  others,  that 
is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  on  technique.  A 
contract  that  doesn’t  provide  a  minimum 
without  which  you  won’t  start,  is  a  contract 
that  invites  trouble. 

You  have  to  fix  a  regular  minimum.  Aou 
have  to  be  certain  of  a  definite  delivery  to  you; 
and  that  delivery  must  be  enough  to  enable 
you,  first,  to  pay  your  overheads  for  good  men, 
without  costing  too  much  per  dozen,  too  much 
{Continued  on  gage  361) 


Utility  Express  Truck 


$ 


£?  Chassis  only 

Fo.b.  Flint,  Mich. 


/or  Economical  Transportation 

M 


CHEVROLET 


Chassis  only  $ 

f.o.b.  Flint, Mich. 


550 


Farmers  need  power,  and  economy  in  a  truck.  They  get 
both  in  the  Chevrolet  Utility  Express  truck.  In  addition, 
this  truck  is  speedy  under  load,  saves  much  time  and  con¬ 
verts  a  long  horse  haul  into  a  quick  and  easy  job. 

The  chassis  is  built  for  hard  work,  fits  any  standard  ton-truck 
nody — whatever  type  suits  your  requirements — and  is  very 
economical  in  gasoline  and  oil  consumption.  Has  modern 
equipment,  including  electric  lights  and  starter,  pump  cir¬ 


culating  cooling  system,  standard  transmission — three  speeds 
and  reverse,  demountable  rims,  and  more  strength  and 
power  than  is  required  for  its  one-ton  rating. 

Every  farm  needs  this  truck  and  will  quickly  save  its  cost 
through  increased  haulage  and  marketing  facilities,  releasing 
the  horses  for  other  work. 

See  it  at  any  Chevrolet  dealer’s  show  room. 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Chevrolet  Dealers  and  Service  Stations 
everywhere.  Applications  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  high-grade  dealers  only, 
for  territory  not  adequately  covered. 


Five  United  States  manufacturing  plants,  sever 
assembly  plants  and  two  Canadian  plants  give  u. 
the  largest  production  capacity  in  the  world  fo, 
high-grade  cars  and  make  possible  our  low  prices 


Prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 
Superior  Roadster  - 
Superior  Touring  - 
Superior  Utility  Coupe  - 
Superior  4-Passenger  Coupe 
Superior  Sedan  - 

Superior  Commercial  Chassis 
Superior  Light  Delivery  - 
Utility  Express  Truck  Chassis 


$490 

495 

640 

725 

795 

395 

495 

550 


The  art  of  soup  making  is  an 
important  part  of  cookery  and  is 
more  easily  mastered  than  at  first 
appears;-  The  well  made  soup  is 
the  proper  introduction  to  the 
meal.  A  hearty  dinner  is  best  be¬ 
gun  with  a  thin  soup.  Contrary 
to  popular  opinion,  the  hot  liquid 
acts  as  a  stimulant  to  appetite 
rather  than  as  an  article  of  definite 
food  value  You  can  add  to  the 
attractiveness,  the  flavor  and  the 
food  value  of  thin  soups  by  adding 
noodles  made  from  Gold  Medal 
Flour. 


The  Housewife’s  First  Assistant 

Flour  goes  into  more  different  kinds  of  foods 
than  anything  else.  It  can  make  or  mar  any 
housewife’s  reputation. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  flour  only  in  relation  to 
bread  because  in  bread  the  most  flour  is  used. 
Good  flour  is  just  as  important  in  soups  and  in 
gravies  as  it  is  in  bread  and  pastries. 

t 

To  be  sure  the  flour  you  use  is  always  uni¬ 
form  and  of  the  highest  quality  produced  by 
the  milling  art,  insist  upon  getting  nothing  but 
Gold  Medal  Flour. 

Washburn  Crosby  Company  doesn’t  stop  with 
the  making  of  the  flour.  Its  Educational  Service 
Department  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  on  cooking  and  is  prepared  to 
send  you  special  recipes  for  soups  if 
you  write  for  them. 

Washburn  Crosby  Company 

General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Write  the  Educational  Service  Depart¬ 
ment,  Washburn  Crosby  Company,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  for  recipes  of  the  soups 
and  noodles  shown  here,  and  also  addi¬ 
tional  soup  recipes. 


Cream  soups  are  very  nutritious  and 
are  therefore  served  where  the  meal  fol¬ 
lowing  is  not  so  hearty.  The  careful 
housewife  and  hostess  realizes  that  in 
making  cream  soup  much  of  the  flavor 
depends  on  the  thorough  cooking  of  the 
flour  with  the  melted  shortening,  and 
also  after  the  liquid  is  added.  This  brings 
out  the  wheaty,  nutty  flavor  of  the  flour. 
She  depends  on  the  superior  flavor  of 
Gold  Medal  Flour  to  bring  her  success, 
with  soups  as  she  does  with  baked 
products. 


WASHBURN’S 


WASHBURNS 


Toast  Strips — Cut  stale  bread  into  \]/i  inch  slices, 
remove  crust  and  cut  into  strips  1^4  inches  wide. 
Place  in  slow  oven  to  dry,  turning  strips  several 
times.  Increase  heat  for  browning  or  place  under 
flame,  turning  until  all  four  sides  are  well  browned. 


WHY  NOT  NOW? 


Stuck  in  the  Mud  for  13  Days 

but  Valspar-Enamel  sees  it  through — 


Friends  told  him  the  road  was  impass¬ 
able.  But  R.  C.  Allen  of  3906  Central  St., 
Dallas,  Texas,  determined  to  take  a  chance ! 

Knowing  what  he  was  up  against  he  was 
not  greatly  surprised  when  his  car  got 
stuck  in  a  mud  hole.  But  the  subsequent 
developments,  told  in  his  letter,  did  surprise 
him. 

He  writes,  “  Repeated  rain  kept  me  from 
removing  the  car  for  thirteen  days.  Natu¬ 
rally  I  supposed  my  new  paint  job  would 
have  to  be  done  over  again.  But  when  the 
car  was  thoroughly  cleaned  the  Valspar- 
Enamel  was  as  good  as  new.  Thirteen  days 
in  the  rain  and  mud  had  not  injured  it  a 
bit.” 

And  Mr.  Allen  further  states,  “I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  the  way  Valspar- 
Enamel  holds  up.  The  car  has  been  washed 
scores  of  times  and  each  time  a  soft  cloth 
applied  brings  it  right  back  to  a  new 
looking  finish.” 

Besides  being  absolutely  waterproof, 
Valspar-Enamels  are  weather-proof  and 
accident-proof.  Oil  or  grease  cannot  spot 


or  dull  them.  Not  even  boiling  water  from 
the  radiator  can  dim  their  lustre  and  color. 

Why  drive  a  shabby  car? 

Make  the  old  car  look  like  new.  Give  it 
a  durable,  lustrous  finish  that  will  protect 
it  from  water  and  weather.  You  can  do  it 
yourself,  at  a  trifling  cost,  with  Valspar- 
Enamel. 

Valspar-Enamel  is  the  most  brilliant  and 
lasting  finish  you  can  put  on  your  car. 
Made  of  the  finest  pigments  carefully 
ground  in  Valspar  Varnish,  it  affords 
absolute  protection  combined  with  beauti¬ 
ful  fadeless  colors. 

They  are  easy  to  apply  and  come  in 
Red — light  and  deep;  Vermilion;  Blue — 
light ,  medium  and  deep;  Green — medium 
and  deep;  Ivory;  Bright  Yellow;  Gray  and 
Brown.  Also  Black,  White,  Aluminum  and 
Flat  Black. 

Send  in  the  money-saving  coupon  below 
for  a  sample  can.  Get  acquainted  with 
Valspar-Enamel  today. 


Postscript 


If  you  do  not  care  to  re¬ 
finish  the  car  yourself  go 
to  an  automobile  painter 
for  a  professional  job. 
In  a  few  days  and  at  a 
reasonable  price  he  will 
refinish  your  car  with 
Valentine’ s  Automobile 
Varnishes  and  return  it 
as  bright  and  new  as  the 
day  you  bought  it. 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Varnishes  in  the  fVorld 


VALENTINE’S 

VALSPAR 

ENAMEL 


S. 

The  famous  Valspar 
boiling  water  test 


This  Coupon  is  worth  20  to  60  Cents 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  460  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


I  enclose  dealer’s  name  and  stamps — 20c  apiece  for 
each  40c  sample  can  checked  at  right.  (Only  one 
sample  per  person  of  each  product  supplied  at  this 
special  price.)  Print  full  mail  address  plainly. 


Dealer’s  Name  . 


Dealer’s  Address. 


Valspar-Enamel  □ 

State  Color . 

Valspar  .  .  .  .  □ 
Valspar-Stain  .  .  □ 
State  Color . 


Your  Name . 

Your  Address . City. 


Std.  F.  P. — 4-34 


Boots 


-HOOD- 

First  Quality 
Red  Tread  Boot 
Black  upper 


-i  iftnrv 

•tlUUu 

Extra  Quality  Boot 
Made  in  Black, 
and  Red 


Telling  you  about  future  plans 

How  we  will  make  it  easier  for  you  to  identify  genuine  “HOOD'  Boots 


-H00D>  Extra  Quality 
Red  Boot 


^OTWtj? 


How  there  is  a  yellow  label,  in  the  form  of  an  arrow  or  in  the  form  of  an  and  in  Black,  and  are  known  the  country  over  for  comfort  as  well  as 
oval,  on  Extra  Quality  Hood  Boots.  There  is  a  black  label  in  the  form  long  wear.  They  are  the  finest  boots  that  slall  and  sctence  can  produce 
of  an  oval  on  First  Quality  Hood  Boots.  -  Look  for  the  black  label  on  Hood  First  Quality  Boots.  They  are  a 

But  to  make  it  st.II  easier  for  you  to  identify  your  favorite  boots,  splendid  value  for  the  money.  We  believe  that  they  give  better  satisfaction 
equipment  is  being  provided  to  mark  the  name  -HM-  across  the  sole  of  than  most  other  first  quality  boots  on  the  market.  The  pfuk.  Hood 
every  genurne  Hood  Boot-as  shown  in  the  illustrations  at  the  top  of  this  Red  Tread  Boot  illustrated  below  is  a  good  example  of  Hood  Fust  Quaky 

page.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  change  can  be  made  to  affect  the  boots  goods. 

in  the  stores  much  earlier  than  this  Fall.  But  The  name  -HOOD-  will  continue  to  be 
we  want  to  tell  you  now  of  the  plan.  your  protection  in  the  buying  of  rubber 

In  the  meantime  please  look  for  the  yellow  footwear,  and  we  feel  sure  that  this  step  in 
oval  or  arrow  on  Extra  Quality  Hood  Boots,  making  it  easier  for  you  to  identify  Hood 
The  Extra  Quality  Boots  are  made  in  Red  Boots  is  one  you  will  appreciate. 

Send  for  the  HOOD  Buying  Guide 

HOOD  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


HOOD-  First  Quality 
Red  Tread  Boot 


LOOK  FOR  THE  NAME 
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The  Good  Old  County  of  Dutchess 


{Continued  from  page  337 ) 


family  camped  in  the  old-time  living- 
room  was  not  reassuring.  I  wonder  if  the 
now  dead  man  who  built  that  house 
ever  dreamed  of  the  sort  of  fo'k  who  would 
therein  some  day  set  up  their  family  gods. 
There  must  now  be  some  thousands  of 
examples  in  our  State  of  where  men  born 
beyond  the  seas  inhabit  the  homes  that 
an"  earlier  generation  of  native  American 
farmers  built.  This  is  in  some  ways  a 
depressing  fact.  Still — it  is  my  favorite 
contention  that  our  great  American 
“Melting  Pot”  can  work  miracles  and  as 
for  my  low-browed  woman  of  whom  I 
speak,  I  hope — nay — believe  that  her 
grandchildren  will  be  patriotic  citizens 
and  good  farmers. 

*  *  * 

I  suppose  there  is  not  a  single  county  in 
the  State  which  does  not  offer  certain 
'  crops  or  agricultural  practices  which  are 
unique  and  interesting.  I  might  speak  of 
the  Harlem  Valley  over  close  to  the  Con¬ 
necticut  line  down  which  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  the  milk-shipping  industry, 
a  great  flood  of  milk  has  flowed — via  the 
Harlem  railroad — to  New  York.  This 
region  has  some  splendid  barns — barns 
so  big  and  pretentious  that  I  am  puzzled 
to  decide  if  they,  have  really  been  built 
out  of  the  soil  or  if  they  merely  represent 
city  money  being  spent  on  the  farm  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  usually  I 
can  recognize  the  earmarks  of  the  farm 
where  some  city  man  has  gone  adventur¬ 
ing. 

Dutchess  County  is  on  the  whole  hardly 
to  be  called  a  specialized  orchard  region, 
but  the  townships  of  Poughkeepsie  and 
LaGrange  have  a  great  deal  of  recent  and 
well  cared  for  plantings  and  the  promise 
of  future  large  production.  But  Red 
Hook,  which  is  the  northwest  corner  town¬ 
ship  of  the  county,  has  an  old  and  very 
highly  developed  orchard  industry. 

I  suppose  that  apples  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  are  rather  less  troubled  by  fungus 
disease  than  on  the  Ontario  Shore.  A 
loyal  Hudson  River  grower  will  even  in¬ 
sist  that  they  get  better  color  and  flavor 
than  is  possible  to  attain  farther  west. 
The  Valley  seems  to  have  one  rather 
locally  grown  variety  that  has  a  special 
place  and  price  in  the  world,  especially 
for  export  to  England — -the  Newtown 
Pippin.  Concerning  the  relative  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Ontario  Shore  and  the 
Hudson  Valley  for  orcharding,  I  do  not 
propose  to  take  sides,  but  in  any  case, 
everywhere,  the  man  who  calls  hitnself 
an  orchardist  and  is  not  prepared  to  fight 
insects  and  fungus  with  poison  and  fungi¬ 
cides  had  better  stop  trying  to  be  an 
orchardist  and  become  something  else. 

*  *  * 

The  one  agricultural  industry  in  the 
country  that  is  unique  is  the  growing 
of  violets  under  glass.  Of  course  only  a 
very  little  section  is  needed  for  this, 
centering  in  the  village  of  Rhinebeck  and 
spreading  out  for  a  few  miles  around  it. 
There  are  scores  (I  wonder  if  I  might 
venture  to  say  hundreds?)  of  greenhouses 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  industry 
became  important  as  much  as  forty  years 
ago  and  at  one  time  knew  some  very 
palmy  days,  but  for  a  number  of  years  now 
it  has  been  on  the  decline.  There  are 
plenty  of  very  expensive  plants  lying 
unused  and  going  to  swift  decay.  I  am 
told  that  the  business  is  not  more  than 
one-half  as  extensive  as  it  was  in  its 
golden  prime.  The  reason  for  this  de¬ 
cline  is  partly  cultural  plant  lice  and 
crown  rot  and  various  other  diseases  and 
partly  because  Fashion — always  a  fickle 
j^de — has  shifted  to  other  flowers.  The 
blossoms  are  sold  at  so  much  per  hundred 
(usually  tied  up  in  bunches  of  fifty  flowers) 
and  this  winter  the  highest  price  has  been 
about  $1.65  per  hundred  blooms,  which  is 
called  a  remunerative  return.  The  glass 
houses  (there  may  be  several  in  a  group) 
are  commonly  about  24  feet  wide  and 
150  feet  long.  Violets  can  be  grown  at  a 
temperature  much  lower  than  roses  or 
ferns  and  a  daytime  temperature  of  60 


degrees  will  be  satisfactory  while  at  night 
the  house  may  be  allowed  to  fall  close  to 
the  freezing  point.  Despite  some  recent 
discouraging  conditions  a  lot  of  men  are 
still  sticking  to  it  and  one  man  assured  me 
that  this  winter  his  violet  house  was 
supporting  the  rest  of  the  farm.  If 
there  be  one  thing  in  the  world  that  sym¬ 
bolizes  luxury  it  is  hot-house  flowers  and 
here  we  see  a  locally  important  industry 
carried  on  in  order  that  a  lovely  woman 
may  wear  a  mass  of  glowing  purple  bloom 
upon  her  breast. 

*  *  * 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  county 
which  is  an  unfailing  source  of  wonder  to 
those  of  us  who  live  far  “up-state”  away 
from  our  greatest  city — I  mean  the 
“estate  country”  which  is  so  highly 
developed  along  the  Hudson  River  front. 
A  drive  along  the  Old  Post  Road  from 
Poughkeepsie  north  to  say  Rhinebeck  is 
a  wonderful  revelation  of  the  way  in  which 
certain  men  in  America  have  first  piled 
up  money  and  then  in  turn  have  lavished 
it  vin  the  creating  of  princely  country 
estates.  Of  course  there  are  hundreds  of 
such  show  places  belonging  to  city  men 
in  southern  Columbia  and  Dutchess 
and  Westchester  Counties  and  also  on 
Long  Island  and  northern  New  Jersey, 
as  well  as  farther  afield  in  New  England 
or  the  Carolinas  or  for  that  matter  almost 
anywhere  in  the  world,  but  perhaps  no¬ 
where  is  there  a  more  unbroken  array  of 
them  than  along  this  famous  stretch  of 
Old  Post  Road.  This  particular  region 
has  been  devoted  to  this  sort  of  thing  for 
very  many  years,  as  is  attested  by  its  air 
of  maturity  and  the  age  of  the  planted 
avenues  of  old  trees.  There  are  miles  on 
miles  of  wonderful  stonewall,  some  of  it 
laid  of  cut  stone  with  towering  carved 
gateways  opening  on  driveways  leading 
far  back  to  the  big  house  that  in  its  turn 
will  overlook  the  broad,  gleaming  river. 
The  casual  passer-by  has  small  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  these  feudal  castles  for  they 
are  far  from  the  highway  and  screened 
by  trees. 

*  *  * 

So  I  glimpse  at  them  ju§t  for  a  brief 
moment  as  a  fleeting  sight  of  a  strange 
new  world — a  world  that  symbolizes  the 
ppmp  and  power  and  luxury  of  great 
wealth.  Then  I  remember  other  and 
better  known  New  York  scenes — pictures 
of  white  farmhouses  and  red  barns  and 
children  coming  home  from  school,  and 
homing  cattle  trailing  down  the  winding 
road  and  men  and  women  happy  in 
their  toil — I  remember  these  pictures 
and  I  am  glad  and  I  am  well  content. 


Cows  Indicate  Sterility 

{Continued  from  page  345) 

feeding  is  all  that  could  be  asked  for), 
traumatic  conditions,  such  as  strains, 
and  lastly  fibrous  tumors. 

Another  condition  causing  considerable 
loss  in  dairy  herds  is  a  micro-organism 
known  as  the  Bacillus  of  Bang.  After 
this  organism  enters  the  system  it  matures 
best  in  or  around  the  cervix  of  the  cow, 
causing  inflammatory  conditions,  even  to 
the  extent  of  causing  abortion.  There  are 
times  that  it  has  been  known  to  produce 
sterility  even  after  the  animal  has  calved 
in  a  normal  condition,  leaving  a  sterile 
condition  without  any  abnormal  sign  or 
excretion  from  the  internal  organs. 

While  all  or  any  of  the  above  conditions 
may  be  accountable  for  sterility,  it  strikes 
us  that  in  your  case  it  is  a  question  of  age 
or  perhaps  other  service.  If  the  animal  is 
valuable  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  call  in 
your  local  veterinary  to  make  a  thorough 
physical  examination.  In  the  case  of 
your  four-year-old,  which  should  also  be 
examined,  it  may  be  that  an  injection  of 
Prophylactic  Serum  would  eliminate  the 
condition,  the  injection  being  made  at 
the  time  the  animal  is  being  served  and 
also  at  the  three-month  and  seven-month 
period  of  pregnancy. 


$100,000  a  day  for  Taxes 

THE  high  cost  of  government  is  a  burden 
of  which  every  citizen  must  bear  his  share. 

It  is  one  of  the  large  factors  in  the  high  cost 
of  living. 

Taxes  are  a  part  of  the  cost  of  everything  we 
eat,  wear  or  use.  Nothing  escapes  and  no 
consumer  can  escape  paying. 

In  the  freight  and  passenger  rates, paid  by  the 
public  last  year  were  Federal,  State  and  local 
taxes  reaching  the  record  figure  of  $336,000,000. 

New  York  Central  Lines  taxes  amounted  to 
$37,605,560,  or  more  than  $100,000  a  day;  near¬ 
ly  three  times  what  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

Every  citizen  has  a  vital  interest  in  cutting 
down  the  tax  burden. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY- MICHIGAN  CENTRAL -BIG  FOUR-  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 

Qeneral  Offices — 466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


How  to  Check  Cow 
Ailments  at  their  Source 


The  dairy  cow  is  an  exceptionally  hardy 
animal  and  subject  to  very  few  ailments 
except  those  which  attack  the  digestive  and 
genital  organs.  These  particular  organs, 
being  the  milk-making  function,  are  often 
overworked  and  unable  to  throw  off  such 
diseases  as  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever, 
Lost  Appetite. 


FREE 

BOOK 


These  ailments  can  he  successfully  treated 
— and  just  as  surely  prevented — by  the  use 
of  Kow-Kare,  because  it  is  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  tone  up  and  strengthen  the  di¬ 
gestive  and  genital  organs.  A  proper  func¬ 
tioning  of  these  important  organs  eliminates 
the  cause  of  disease. 

But  the  real  profit  of  dairying  today  is 
made  by  keeping  disease  out  while  the  milk¬ 
making  organs  are  working  at  top-notch. 
Kow-Kare,  in  moderate  quantity  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  one  week  out  of  each  month,  induces 
a  maximum  milk  flow  and  keeps  the  cow'g 


disease-resistance  up  to  par.  In  thousands 
of  dairies  Kow-Kare  is  now  as  much  a  part 
of  the  feeding  routine  as  grains  or  silage'. 
Its  use  costs,  on  the  average,  not  more  than 
a  cent  a  day  per  cow. 

Kow-Kare  Is  sold  by  general  stores,  feed 
dealers  and  druggists — large  size  $1.25;  me¬ 
dium  size  65c.  If  dealer  is  not  supplied, 
order  direct.  We  pay  postage.  Ask  for 
copy  of  free  book,  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor.” 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.  INC. 

Lyndonville,  \U 


DOG 

BOOK 


FREE5 


82  page  book — how  to  keep  your 
dog  well  —  how  to  care  for  him 
When  sick.  Result  of  36  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  every  known  dog  disease. 
Mailed  FREE.  Write  today.  Dept,  304. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

129  West  24th  St.  New  York 


Eels,  Mink,  Muskrats  and 
Jf  lSil*  other  animals  in  large  num- 
.  ...  .  7  bers  SURE — with  our  new 

folding,  galvanized  Steel  Wire  Traps.  They  catch 
them  a  ?y  traP  catches  flies.  Write  for  our  FBEE  trap 
offer,  bargain  catalog  of  Fishermen’s  Supplies  and  booklet 
on  best  lure  known  for  catching  all  kinds  of  fish.  Aets.wtd. 

WALTON  SUPPLY  CO.,  Deft  22  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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READ  THESE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word, 
-ri.  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “  J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  ”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


T7VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New 
-*h  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must 
reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  previous  to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must 
accompany  your  order. 


TURKEYS 

PURE  BRED  Bourbon  Red  turkey  eggs,  60c 
each.  MRS.  ALEXIS  PAGET,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

TEN  CHOICE  Bourbon  Red  turkey  eggs,  $5. 

From  free  range,  healthy,  mature  stock.  Order 
from  this.  GEO.  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS,  TOULOUSE 

GEESE.  BOOKING  EGG  ORDERS,  $6.00 
per  dozen.  Breeders  for  sale.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersvffie,  Penn. 

BEAUTIFUL  ®GOLD  BACK  Giant  Bronze 

Turkeys.  Hatched  first  part  of  May,  1923. 
Well  bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS 

REILLY,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

TURKEY,  toms,  hens,  eggs,  Mammoth 

Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragagansett.  White 
Holland  toms  and  hens.  Pairs  and  trios  not 
akin.  Highest  quality  at  lowest  prices.  You 
should  place  your  order  with  us  early  for  eggs. 
Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Pomt, 
Ohio. 

CATTLE 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  calf 
$40.00.  Heifer  calf  $75.00.  Young  cows, 
$225.00  up.  Best  Mky  Rose  breeding.  Ac¬ 
credited  herd.  ALFA  DALE  FARM,  Athens, 
New  York. 

JUST  ONE  MORE  yearling  registered  Jersey 
heifer  to  offer.  75%  same  blood  as  one  selected 
by  Geneva  Ex.  Station  for  their  herd.  World’s 
record  breeding.  Federal  tested.  S.  B.  HUNT, 
Hunt,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

O.  I.  C.’s.  A — No.  1  March  pigs,  either  sex, 
$12.  Registered  free;  pairs,  not  akin.  Order 
now  to  ship  May  1.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

LARGE  PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES — 
Headed  by  Real  Type  10th;  all  ages;  both  sexes; 
highest  quality;  lowest  prices.  C.  A.  EL- 
DREDGE,  Marion,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  BOARS,  bred  sows,  pigs,  eligible. 

PAINE’S  FARM,  South  Royalton,  Vt, 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

PAIR  HOUND  PUPS,  ready  to  train,  and 
trio  colored  Muscovy  ducks.  H.  A.  HAIGHT, 
Barker,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  BELGIAN  HARES.  8 

months  breeding  stock.  Price  $2  each.  NORTH 
RIDGE  RABBITRY,  Cooksburg,  New  York. 

ANGORA — long-haired  kittens  of  purebred 

stock.  Maine  grown  pets,  male  or  female. 
ORRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast,  Maine. 

THOROUGHBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES, 

all  ages.  Males,  spayed  females.  ARCADIA 
FARMS,  Bally,  Pa. 

COLLIE  PUPS.  PAINE’S  FARM,  So. 

Royalton,  Vt. 

POULTRY  WANTED 

WANTED — 100  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pul¬ 
lets  from  healthy,  vigorous  certified  stock  of 
good  strain.  Box  S.  C.  G.,  care  of  American 
Agriculturist, 461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

HONEY 

TRY  BAKER’S  WHITE  HONEY,  5  lbs., 
$1.10;  $1.75;  60,  $7.50.  Transportation  Extra. 
C.  S.  BAKER,  La  Fayette,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED.  Men  18  up.  Commence  $133 
month.  Steady.  Railway  Mail  Clerks.  Travel 
—see  country.  Schedule  examination  places — 
free.  Write  immediately.  FRANKLIN  IN¬ 
STITUTE,  Dept.  J  101,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN — Men  to 
train  for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads 
nearest  their  homes — everywhere;  good  wages, 
promotion  to  engineer  or  conductor  (which 
position?)  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION,  Desk 
W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17  to 

65,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions 
$117 — $250  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR. 
OZMENT,  258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 

WANT  AT  ONCE — Men  to  work  in  college 

dairy  barn.  Must  have  farm  experience  and  be 
able  to  milk.  CARL  B.  BENDER,  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  per¬ 
cales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  time. 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 

“BESTEVER”  Kiddie  Dresses,  all  sizes  and 
prices.  Agents  wanted.  3  years’  sample  and 
terms,  59c.  BENNETT  MFG.  CO.,  Schuyler- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  PRODUCTS 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS  (good  laying 
strain),  $1.45  each.  Rhode  Island  Redk  Barred 
Rocks,  $1.95.  Muscovy  or  Pekin  ducks,  $7  trio. 
Express  paid  on  order  over  $20.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

H.  W.  MANN,  Marblehead,  Mass. _ 

MAMMOTH  White  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $2-11, 

100-$14;  English-pencilled  Indian  Runners, 
$2-11;  Barred  Rock  eggs,  $1.50-15,  100-$8. 
All  delivered.  RUPRACHT  BROS.,  Pulaski, 
N.  Y.  _ 

BANTAMS— Bearded  White  Polish,  $6.00 

per  pair.  Golden  Wyandotte  eggs,  $2.00  per  15. 

I.  L.  HOAK,  Spencerville,  Ohio. _ 

BABY  CHICKS — White  Wyandottes  and 

White  Leghorns  from  America’s  best  strains  at 
following  prices:  Wyandottes,  $14.00.  Leg¬ 
horns,  $11.00  per  hundred.  Write  for  circular 
and  special  prices  on  large  orders.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Port 
Trevorton,  Penn. _ 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  cockerels^ 

Thompson  strain  direct,  records  300  eggs  in  a 
year  stock.  Cockerels,  $6  each;  eggs,  $1.50  per 
15,  or  $9  per  100.  JAMES  SINSABAUGH, 
Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. _ 

S.  C.  ANCONAS  Sheppard  strain  chicks, 

$16-100;  $8.25-50;  eggs,  $1.25-15.  Postpaid. 
GEO.  K.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y.  


CHICKS— 10c  up  C.  O.  D.,  Rocks,  Reds, 

Leghorns,  and  mixed.  100%  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  19th  season.  Pamphlet.  Box  26,  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. _ 

FANCY  ROUEN  drakes  and  ducks.  Rouen, 

Cayuga,  Pekin,  Swedish,  Grey  Call  duck  eggs. 
CRANE  BROOK  FARM,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  hatching  eggs 

from  large,  healthy,  dark  Red,  heavy  laying, 
Cornell  selected  hens.  Mated  with  New  York 
State  Certified  prizewinning  cockerels;  15,  $2.25; 
30,  $4;  $12  per  100.  M.  B.  SILVER,  Route  4, 
Chateaugay,  N.  Y. _ 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Regal-Dorcas 

strain.  Eggs  from  A.  1  layers  of  large  eggs,  $2- 
15,  $10-100.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  CHINA  and  Toulouse  goose  eggs, 

$6  per  12.  Turkey  eggs  same  price.  Breeders 
for  sale.  EDWIN  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 
BABY  CHICKS.  Choice  stock,  low  prices. 

EMPIRE)  HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


“  EVERLAY  ”  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch¬ 

ing,  baby  chicks.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM, 
Emporium,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES;  Mammoth  Bronze 

turkeys :  Mammonth  Pekin  ducks ;  Pearl  guineas ; 
stock  eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville, 
N.  Y. 


PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS,  trap- 

nested  stock,  breeding  pens  headed  by  269-egg 
males,  hatching  eggs  15,  $2;  100,  $10. 

NORTON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

— ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS. 

15,  $1.25;  50,  $3.25;  postpaid.  MAPLEWOOD 
FARM,  Navarre,  O. 


PURE  BRED  “Ringlet”  Barred  Plymouth 

Rocks.  E.  B.  Thompson  strain  cockerels  and 
pullets  for  sale.  GEORGE  DELBRIDGE, 
Maynard,  O.  _ 

FOR  SALE- — Toulouse  and  African  geese. 

Also  baby  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WORLEY’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Mercer,  Pa. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Strong 

vigorous,  true  to  breed.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  etc.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  1,200  miles.  Catalog  free.  W.  F.  HILL- 
POT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. _ 

BABY  CHICKS — From  Free  Range  Heavy 

Producing.  High  Class  Stock,  Leading  Varieties. 
LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa., 
Box  V. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 

ing,  $6.00  per  hundred,  $3.50  per  50,  $1.25  per 
15,  delivered.  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs,  $1.50 
per  11,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. _ 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Bred  for  exhibition 

and  egg  production.  Pure  D.  W.  Youngs,  no 
chicks,  eggs  reasonable.  JOHN  A.  SHINE- 
MAN,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TOMS,  few  equal,  none 
better,  price  $15.00.  Muscovy  duck  eggs  $1.00 
jier  13.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown, 

ROSE  COMB  Rhode  Island  Reds,  famous 

Red  Cherry  strain,  excellent  layers,  eggs  $2  per 
15  delivered.  SPRINGDALE  FARM,  Wyalu- 
sing,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Mammoth  Toulouse  eggs  from 

prize  winning  stock,  40c  each.  Postpaid. 
CHAS.  D.  PAXTON,  Fanesville,  O. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  Certified  White  Leg¬ 

horn  chicks  after  May  13th,  30c  each.  ANSEL 
FAUCETT,  Dundee,  N.  Y.  


SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB  Black  Minorca 
hatching  eggs  from  selected  stock,  per  dozen 
$1.50  for  Single  and  $2  for  Rose  Comb.  S.  G. 
THOMAS,  Cassville,  N.  Y.  


BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS,  cockerels  10  to 
12  lbs— $5,  $7.  Eggs  $3  per  setting.  R.  R. 
COTTRELL,  Raefield  Farm,  Hunt,  N.  Y. 

HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  JERSEY  BLACK 
GT ANTS  have  been  carefully  selected  for  size, 
laying  ability  and  standard  requirements. 
Cannot  be  surpassed.  Flocks  approved  for 
certification  by  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 
Buv  your  stock  direct  from  the  originating  dis¬ 
trict.  Chicks,  $12.00  per  25.  $40.00  per  100. 

Eggs  $4.00  per  15,  $18.00  per  100.  Descriptive 
circular  free.  Write  me.  D.  R.  HOFF,  Ne- 
shanlc  Station,  N.  J. 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  for  1924  crop 
pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  standard  No.  1 
quality,  shipped  in  new  cans  and  crates,  $2.25 
per  gallon.  Cash  with  order.  Bank  reference 
furnished.  Jericho  Farm,  PARKS  AND 
PARKS,  proprietors,  Jericho,  Vt. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 

POTATOES — Carman,  Cobbler,  Spaulding, 
Six  Weeks,  Triumph,,  others.  CHARLES 
FORD,  Fishers,  N.  Y. _ [ 

GLADIOLUS — -Beautiful,  large,  flowering 

varieties  mixed,  50  fine  bulbs,  postpaid  $1. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  PHIL  LAESER,  Sun 
Prairie,  Wis. 

PEDIGREED  WASHINGTON  ASPARA¬ 

GUS  ROOTS.  40  cts.  Per  Dozen,  $1.65  Per  100, 
>.75  Per  500,  $12.00  Per  1000  Postpaid.  Send 
for  Rohrer’s  Seed  and  Plant  Catalog.  Mailed 
free.  P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO.,  Smoketown, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— Standard  Bien¬ 

nial  Yellow;  new  crop;  hulled  and  scarified, 
$7.50  per  bu.  Samples.  R.  HANNA,  Skillman, 
N.  J. 


GOLDEN  BANTAM  Evergreen  Seed  Corn — 

qt.  30c;  pk.  $1;  J4  bu.  $1.85;  bu.  $3.50.  Post¬ 
paid.  “Busy  “ B  ”  Farm,"  L.  F.  BAKER,  Prop., 
Oronoque,  Conn.  Successor  to  F.  E.  Blakeman. 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

$2  per  100,  $15  per  1000.  Postpaid.  Plants  set 
out  this  spring  will  bear  quantities  of  delicious 
berries  this  summer  and  fall.  BASIL  A. 
PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del.  


FOR  SALE — Alsike  clover  seed  direct  from 

the  grower  to  you.  State  tested  and  guaranteed. 
Nine  dollars  per  bushel.  WAYNE  PATTER¬ 
SON,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 


MEXICAN  RESURRECTION  PLANTS, 

12  for  dollar,  prepaid,  revive  water  24  hours. 
Everylasting.  ABBOTT,  Box  87  Bis.  Mexico 
City,  Mexico.  100  five  dollars. 

RHUBARB  ROOTS  $5  per  100,  Paftnetto 

and  Barrs  Mammoth  asparagus,  1  yr.  85c  per 
100,  $6  per  1,000,  2  year  $1.25  per  100,  $9  per 
1,000.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa. _ 

HOLCO  Southern  Ensilage  Corn.  Early. 

Grows  tall,  very  prolific,  makes  heaviest  and 
thickest  fodder.  Write  for  prices.  HOLMES- 
LETHERMAN,  Canton,  Ohio. 


DANISH  SEED  OATS.  Heavy  yielders, 

free  from  weeds,  one  dollar  per  bushel  sacked. 
J.  R.  DUFLOO,  Sodus,  N.  Y. _ 

TOANCO  SEED  POTATOES  give  remark¬ 

able  yields.  Two  Pennsylvania  growers  secured 
over  480  bushels  to  the  measured  acre.  Certified 
college  inspected  russets  and  cobblers.  They 
will  make  money  for  you.  Write  for  circular 
and  prices.  LEWIS  TOAN,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


ALPHA  BARLEY  will  increase  your  yields 

per  acre;  two  rowed;  college  inspected;  highest 
yielding;  ripens  with  oats;  price  attractive. 
LEWIS  TOAN,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Hardy  north¬ 

ern  grown,  ten  best  varieties,  progressive  ever¬ 
lasting  strawberry,  100  plants  $1.50,  500  $4.50, 
1,000  $8.  Delivered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  free.  HEYWOOD  &  KLIMO¬ 
VICH,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


BULBS  create  beauty.  Dahlias — Gladioluses 

— Best  popular  and  Exhibition  Varieties.  Cata¬ 
logue  on  request.  A.  D.  FIELD,  Eatontown, 
N.  J. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES,  CERTIFIED 
Rurals,  Russets  and  Irish  Cobblers,  yields  300 
to  562  bushels  per  acre  for  eleven  years.  First 
prize  and  sweepstakes  at  Cornell,  State  Potato 
Show,  both  Feb.  ’23  and  ’24.  GARDNER 
FARMS,  Box  112,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY-RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 
Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  list.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  bargain  prices.  F.  G.  MANGUS, 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. _ 

INCREASE  YOUR  YIELDS.  Buy  seeds  of 

proven  ability.  Passed  inspection  by  Seed-Im¬ 
provement  Association,  Cornelian  Oats,  100% 
germination.  No  noxious  weeds.  Russet  seed 
potatoes,  number  nine  seed  potatoes.  Special 
prices  on  quantity.  DEANE  A.  KEYES, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WASHINGTON  ASPARAG  US— The  best 

there  is;  one  hundred  plants,  one  dollar;  one 
thousand,  eight  dollars  postpaid.  Berry  plants, 
seed  corn,  circular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER, 
Macedon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Heavy  yielding  New  Victor  Seed 

Oats,  recleaned  and  graded,  $1  per  bu.  Send 
check  or  money  order.  WARD  LAWRENCE, 
North  Bangor,  N.  Y. 


ALPHA  BARLEY— CERTIFIED  under 

regulations  Seed  Improvement  Association. 
High  yielding,  vigorous  growing,  ,  two-row 
variety.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 
CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Green 

Mountains,  Reeves’  strain.  Passed  by  inspec¬ 
tors  of  Seed  Improvement  Association. 
WAYNE  A.  KELLY,  Lysander,«N.  Y. 


FORTY  EXTRA  large  gladiolus  bulbs,  mixed 

colors,  $1  postpaid.  Guaranteed  satisfaction. 
HOWARD  W.  GILLETT,  Stanley,  N.  Y., 
Route  3. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Howard  and 
others.  PAINE’S  FARM,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 


BUYING  CERTIFIED  SEED  is  buying  crop 

insurance.  Pool  orders  for  lowest  rates.  Cor- 
nellian  oats.  No.  9  potatoes,  Robust  beans. 
Also  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks.  C.  A. 
ROGERS,  Bergen,  N.  Y.  


CERTIFIED  SEED  OATS,  Cornellian,  Al- 

pha  barley.  FULLERTON,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

SEED  POTATOES,  choice  northern  grown 
Irish  Cobblers  at  farmers’  prices.  Write  LOUISA 
PICKERING,  Fairview  Farm,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


HAY,  STRAW  AND  FEED.  No.  1  first  and 

second  cutting  alfalfa,  No.  l  light  and  heavy 
clover  mixed  hay.  We  also  handle  all  other 
grades  of  hay,  straw,  grain  and  feed.  Quality 
guaranteed.  Ask  for  delivered  prices.  SAM¬ 
UEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


MILLIONS  “Frostproof”  Cabbage  Plants 
for  sale.  Fine  outdoor  grown.  Wakefields 
Copenhagen  Market,  Succession,  etc.  300’ 
$1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $2.50.  Mailed  Prepaid’ 
Expressed,  10,000,  $15.00;  100,000,  $125.00 
Cash.  If  you  want  early  cabbage,  set  these 
plants.  Good  order  delivery  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Also  grow  Tomato  and  Sweet. 
Potato  plants.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY 
Wholesale  Growers,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE — Farms,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 
Bradford  County,  Pa.,  river,  creek  and  hill ' 
Some  equipped.  Reasonable.  Write  F.  B 
WAN  DELL,  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  R.  2. 


FOR  SALE.  Essex  County  Farms  and  Ver¬ 

mont  Lake-shore  Farms.  We  have  a  few  best 
grade  farms  for  sale  this  spring  from  $5,000.00 
to  $15,000.00.  Kindly  advise  us  your  needs 
PATTISON  REAL  ESTATE  &  INSURANCE 
AGENCY,  Westport,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  become  booming  factory  sites,  by  a 

short  inexpensive  railroad  siding,  unconnected 
until  requirements  demand.  Installed  by  us 
anywhere,  means  your  land  sells  quickly  and 
profitably.  Write  for  particulars — W.  KNIGHT 
CLYNES  CO.,  Railroad  Contractors,  Newark, 
N.  J. — Established  1838. _ 

NOTICE- — Farm  Buyers;  write  for  catalogue; 

Sellers;  write  for  listing  blanks.  BURKE 
STONE,  Inc.,  41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in 

central  New  York  state.  For  sizes,  descriptions, 
prices  and  terms,  write  PERRY  FARM 
AGENCY,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


ADDITIONAL 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
ON  PAGE  355 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC..  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 

OF  AUGUST  24,  1912. 

Of  American  Agriculturist  published 
weekly  at  416  W.  13th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 
April  1,  1924. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  the  president  of  American  Agriculturist, 
Inc.,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Reg¬ 
ulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit; 

1.  That  the  names  and  address  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor  and  business 
managers.,  are: 

Publisher,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y.;  Editor,  E.  R.  Eastman,  557 
Van  Cortlandt  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  E.  R.  Eastman,  557  Van  Cort¬ 
landt  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.  Y.  ' 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  address 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junction,  N. 
Y.;  E.  R.  Eastman,  557  Van  Cortlandt  Avenue, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Elinor  F.  Morgenthau,  Hope- 
well  Junction,  N.  Y.;  Henry  Morgenthau,  417 
Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amoimt  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list,  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  on  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  eacn 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 
date  shown  above  is .  (This  informa¬ 

tion  is  required  from  daily  publications  only-) 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

President. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
18th  day  of  March,  1924. 

(Seal)  Elsie  B.  Ganz  (Weiss). 

(My  commission  expires  March  1925.) 


American  Agriculturist,  April  5, 1924 


perfect  potato 

PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  of  common  plant- 


uriinuj.  xxu  j  f  w 

never  bruises  or  punc 
tures  the  seed.  Send  a 
postal  today  for 
our  free  book. 


Iron  Ace 
(Improved  Robbins) 

Potato  Planter 


No  Doubles 

No  Troubles  _ 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 
631  So.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Roofing! 

Buying  the  best 
is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

is  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and  lasts  from  five 
to  ten  times  longer  than  ordinary  steel  roof¬ 
ing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  roof  in 
yearsof  service  you  can  buy.  (We  make  stock 
tanks.)  Write  for  illustrated  catalog 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  77,  Middletown, 0. 


PATENTS 


Write  today  for  free  instrucr 
tion  book  and  Record  of 
Invention  blank.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  A. 
O'BRIEN,  Registered.  Patent  Lawyer,  732  Security  Sav¬ 
ings  &  Com’l  Bank  Bldg,,  directly  across  st.  from  Patent 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Make  Money  Quickly 

Raising  guinea  pigs,  squabs,  etc.,  at 
home  in  spare  time.  Highest  prices  paid 
to  raisers.  Market  guaranteed.  No  ex- 

ptrionce  necessary.  Free  illustrated  booklet. 

MUTUAL  FOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 
1400-A  Broadway  New  York 


Classified  Ads 

(Continued  from,  page  35 Jf) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  Tobacco. 
Smoking.  10  lbs.,  $2.50;  20,  $4;  chewing,  10 
lbs.,  $3;  20,  $5.  FARMERS  TOBACCO 
UNION,  Route  1  F,  Sedalia,  Ky. 

SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX,  y  lb., 

25c;  1  lb.  40c;  3  lbs.,  $1.10.  Postpaid,  E.  L. 
HIRT,  So.  Weymouth,  Mass. _ 

SAVE  MONEY.  Factory  to  Farm  Prices  on 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  BORDEAUX 
MIXTURE  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  15c. 
Blue  Vitriol  450  lbs.,  7  Me.  Freight  prepaid. 
Write  for  Circular.  HOWARD  BROTHERS, 
South  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  25c. 

per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 

LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK- 

ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A.,  Gardner,  Mass. 


_  RUMMAGE  SALES  make  $50.00  daily. 

We  start  you.  Representatives  wanted  every¬ 
where.  “WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS,” 
Dept.  120,  609  Division  Street,  Chicago. 


CAN  D  Y- — High-grade  home-made  cream 

chocolate  fudge,  guaranteed  pure;  a  treat  for  you 
and  the  kiddies;  2-lb.  box,  postpaid,  $1;  order 
today.  MRS.  D.  W.  GOODLLNG,  Richfield, 
Pa* 

“HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Quality  '  guaran- 

teed.  Smoking  10  pounds  $1.25;  20  pounds  $2. 
Pipe  and  recipe  free.  Chewing  10  pounds  $2.50. 
KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Sedalia, 
Ky. _ 

~AX  HANDLES,  white  hickory,  60c;  for  wood 

splitting,  40c;  postpaid;  single  or  double  bit, 
32  in.,  34  in.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  R.  2,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 

“CIRCULAR  SAWS  24"  $3.80,  26"  $4.50,  28” 

85.15,  30"  $5.85.  PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob, 
Conn.  _ 

TOBACCO — Fine  yellow  mammoth  chewing, 

10  lbs.,  $3.00;  smoking,  10  lbs.,  $2.00;  20  lbs., 
83.50,  FARMERS  CLUB,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

“FOR  SALE — Midget  Marvel  wheat  flour  mill, 

35  barrel,  30  Hoare  Bessimer  gas  engine  and 
chopper,  all  in  good  shape.  Sell  cheap  to  quick 
buyer.  A.  J.  GREENAWALT,  Sigel,  Pa. 

LKKETS  for  ridding  your  farm  and  build- 

ings  of  rats.  Have  white  or  brown,  either  sex, 
hst  free.  J.  YOUNGER,  Newton  Falls,  O. 

“WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  at  the  rate  of  $8.00  per 

barrel  selling  quality  lubricants  to  auto  and 
tractor  owners,  garages  and  stores.  Sell  now  for 
immediate  and  spring  delivery.  We  have  been 
ui  business  40  years.  THE  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ERS  OIL  AND  GREASE  COMPANY,  Dept. 
?.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

— 30x334,  32 — 34x4.  No  use  for  them. 

will  sell  cheap.  O.  SIMMS,  Lake,  N.  Y. 

_  FOR  SALE  CHEAP— 16  H.  P.  Frick  steam 

EAPPLE^° eWagj.S  Nf  Y.  J°HN 

PRINTING _ 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  PRINTING,  far¬ 

mers,  poultrymen,  1,000  letterheads,  1,000 
Postpaid.  Samples.  ECON- 
OMY  PRESS,  625  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

BUSINESS  STATIONERY  for  farmers,  dai- 

ymen,  poultrymen.  Rock  bottom  prices.  Free 
Tx-Ve^ce-  Samples  free  NATIONAL  PRINT- 
Mass  C°'’  Dept'  24-398  Main  St.,  Worcester, 


Save  Money  with  Paint 

How  I  Stopped  a  Lot  of  Little  Financial  Leaks 

T)AINT  is  a  valuable  By  C.  A.  UMOSELLE  majority  of  farmers 
1  -stopper  of  finan-  give  so  little  thought 

cial  leaks  about  the  farm.  The  pres-  to  the  painting  of  their  buildings, 
ence  of  it  on  buildings  and  machinery  I  saw  a  report  recently,  however,  that 
indicates  pretty  clearly  that  one  is  look-  fully  ninety  per  cent  of  the  buildings 
ing  after  his  business  affairs,  including  being  erected  are  also  being  painted, 
his  bank  balances,  in  pretty  fair  fashion.  Why  is  this?  Simply  beeause  the  farmer 
So  good  advice  to  you  farmers  would  be  does  not  learn  his  lesson  until  he  is  com- 
to  contract  the  paint  habit  early,  and  to  pelled  to  pay  three  times  as  much  for  a 
never  get  over  it.  I  want  to  admit  right  barn,  for  instance,  as  he  did  fifteen  years 
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now  that  I  am  a  crank  on  the  care  of 
farm  buildings. 

I  figure  that  I  have  made  and  saved 
hundreds  of  dollars  because  of  the  care 
I  have  given  the  buildings. 


ago.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  costs  $1,000 
to  build  a  barn  today  that  could  have 
been  built  of  the  same  material,  if  not 
better,  for  from  $250  to  $350.  I  know 
this  from  my  own  experience.  The 


How  have  I  done  it?  With  the  paint  farmer  who  has  not  built  since  the  big 


pail.  Paint  ought  to  be  the  farmer’s 
best  friend.  I  read  in  a  scientific  maga¬ 
zine  last  December  that  if  ' the  people  of 
the  country  used  paint  as  they  should  they 
would  save  something  like  $45,000,000  a 
year,  and  I  believe  it.  Take  your  wagon, 
for  instance.  Are  its  sides  cracked, 
warped,  and  filled  with  checks?  Are  its 
spokes  and  hubs  in  the  same  condition? 
Is  the  tongue  showing  weather-beaten 
and  seamy?  Notice  carefully  and  you  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  much"  of  this  is 
so.  It  means,  according  to  statistics, 
that  the  life  of  tlje  average  farm  wagon 
is  not  more  than  six  years.  It  should  last 


advance  in  the  price  of  lumber  natu¬ 
rally  does  not  take  this  into  considera¬ 
tion.  There  are  thousands  of  barns 
throughout  the  country,  now  well  on  the 
road  to  ruin,  that  could  be  saved  by  the 
addition  of  ten  years  to  their  usefulness 
if  paint  were  used  upon  them  this  com¬ 
ing  fall. 

Adding  Years  to  the  Barn 

Take  your  own  bam,  for  instance.  It 
may  be  so  bad  that  you  are  worrying 
about  the  building  of  another  within  a 
couple  of  years.  If  you  have  such  a 


twenty.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  its  barn,  instead  of  going  to  the  expense  of 


life  your  wagon  should  hardly  show  a 
check  or  a  crack. 

Facts  from  Experience 

Bah,  you  say,  how  can  this  be  accom¬ 
plished?  Get  out  your  paint  pail  and 
paint  your  wagon  every  other  year  at 
least.  This  sounds  like  an  enormity  to 
those  who  never  paint  their  wagons; 
sounds  like  a  lot  of  work  and  expense. 
But  it  isn’t.  During  the  year  1910,  I 
painted  three  of  our  wagons  accomplish¬ 
ing  each  job  in  about  two  hours’  time. 
I  did  the  work  with  not  quite  one  gallon 
of  paint,  at  $1.85  for  the  three  wagons. 
These  three  wagons  have  received  a  coat 
of  paint  every  fall,  and  today  they  are 
practically  as  good  as  new.  I  have 
figured  that  I  have  saved  $100  on 
these  wagons  by  the  use  of  $10  worth 
of  paint. 

I  want  to  say  that  so  apparent  has  my 
saving  been  that  a  dozen  or  more  neigh¬ 
bors  near  our  place  have  taken  the  hint, 
and  are  doing  the  same  thing.  The 
average  farmer  can  save  at  least  $50  each 
year  by  thus  caring  for  his  farm  tools 
and  buildings.  Take  the  mower,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Ordinarily  it  is  exposed  to  rain 
and  wind,  sleet  and  snow.  One  hour, 
and  thirty-five  cents  worth  of  good  paint 
will  suffice  to  protect  this  mower  for  at 
least  half  a  season.  Usually  the  beam  of 
the  farmer’s  plow  is  checked  and  cracked. 
A  single  coat  a  season,  ten  minutes’  work 
and  five  cents  worth  of  paint  will  save  it. 
Rake,  hoe  and  shovel  handles  can  be 
painted  while  your  boy  is  harnessing 
your  team  for  you. 

Chief  Value  Is  to  Protect 

The  scientifically  prepared  paint  of 
today  has  two  purposes,  to  protect  as 
well  as  to  beautify.  Its  chief  value  lies 
in  its  protection.  One  trouble  with  the 
home-made  mixture  (which  I  used  long 
ago)  is  the  loose  way  in  which  it  is  mixed, 
simply  by  hand  power  and  it  soon  begins 
to  peel  off.  The  best  kind  of  paint  should 
be  put  upon  your  fence  within  a  week 
after  its  erection.  It  should  be  given  two 
coats  and  after  that  one  coat  every  three 
years,  will  be  sufficient.  By  doing  this  a 
fence,  instead  of  looking  disreputable 
within  a  year,  will  be  in  good  condition 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  or  more. 

If  a  first-class  paint  is  purchased  it 
may  be  thinned  with  linseed  oil  for  the 
first  coat.  This  makes  the  paint  thin 
enough  for  the  wood  to  absorb  a  part  of 
it.  The  second  coat  should  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  until  at  least  four  days  after,  by 
which  time  the  first  coat  will  have  be¬ 
come  hardened.  But  it  is  the  buildings 
on  the  farm  that  one  can  save  most  and 
make  most.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 


putting  up  a  new  one,  use  about  $35 
worth  of  paint  and  a  little  of  your  spare 
time  on  the  old  one.  By  doing  this  you 
will  add  ten  years  to  the  life  of  this  old- 
looking  barn.  Take  a  dozen  evenings, 
or  two  or  three  spare  days  this  fall,  and 
first  repair  the  building  as  best  you  can. 
See  that  the  boards  are  on  solidly,  and 
repair  the  worst  cracks  and  holes.  Mean¬ 
while  go  to  some  reliable  dealer  and  buy 
ten  gallons  of  the  best  prepared  barn 
paint  and  five  gallons  of  raw  linseed  oil 
which  you  can  get  from  any  country 
dealer. 

Good  paint  will  bear  thinning.  For 
your  first  coat  take  one  gallon  of  paint 
and  one  of  oil  and  mix  them,  and  apply 
this  liberally  all  over  the  barn.  The  first 
coat  will  be  so  thin  that  it  will  soak  into 
fhe  boards  and  into  the  cracks,  acting 
as  the  best  preservative  in  the  world. 
Allow  this  first  coat  to  dry  and  harden 
for  four  days.  For  your  second  coat  use 
two  gallons  of  paint  to  one  of  oil,  and 
by  the  time  this  coat  is  on  you  will  re¬ 
gard  the  result  with  unbounded  surprise. 
Why  build  a  new  barn  when  you  can 
save  the  old  one  at  a  very  small  cost,  in 
spare  time? 


Sand  in  Spring  Stops  Water 

I  am  Laving  trouble  with  sand  in  the  spring  which  sup¬ 
plies  the  house  and  the  barns.  The  spring  is  about  1800 
feet  from  the  buildings.  It  is  located  in  a  hill,  surrounded 
with  shrubs  and  trees.  It  has  a  feeder,  then  the  water  is 
piped  to  a  cement  box.  The  sand  falls  into  the  feeder 
and  thence  into  the  box  and  pipe,  thereby  stopping  the 
flow  of  water  to  the  house.  Is  there  any  arrangement 
which  I  can  install  to  prevent  this? — J.  M„  New  York. 

T  T  is  not  just  exactly  clear  to  us  what  you 
A  mean.  Do  you  mean  that  the  pipe 
from  the  feeder  to  the  spring  reservoir 
or  the  pipe  from  the  reservoir  to  the  house 
fills  with  sand?  If  it  is  the  pipe  between 
the  reservoir  and  the  house,  it  would  be 
well  to  try  a  trap  in  the  pipe  that  goes 
from  the  feeder  to  the  reservoir.  This 
trap  could  consist  of  a  barrel  sunk  in 
the  ground.  Run  the  pipe  from  the  feeder 
into  this  barrel.  Have  the  pipe  that 
runs  to  the  reservoir  leave  this  barrel 
through  an  elbow.  Screw  a  short  length 
of  pipe  in  this  elbow  so  that  in  leaving, 
the  water  must  rise  through  the  pipe. 
The  sand  should  settle  to  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  instead  of  being  carried  on 
into  the  spring  reservoir. 

Before  you  install  the  barrel  try  placing 
a  short  piece  of  pipe  and  an  elbow  on  the 
pipe  that  goes  to  the  house.  That  is,  it 
is  installed  inside  the  tank  itself  and 
should  keep  the  sand  from  the  house 
pipe.  If  the  sand  accumulates  in  the 
box  you  already  have,  so  rapidly  that  it 
stops  the  water  to  the  house,  the  barrel 
could  then  be  installed  as  described. 


All  Sizes:  2  to  25  H-P. 


And  Von  Can  Put 
the  Famous  WITTE 
SKSSttENGINE 
to  Work! 

MOW  the  famous  WITTE  Throttling- 
■L ’I  Governor  Engine,  complete,  Magneto- 
equipped,  is  within  the  reach  of  everyone 
— you  can  show  a  profit  of  $500  to  $1,000 
every  year  you  have  this  rugged  depend¬ 
able  engine  at  work.  Known  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  cheap,  dependable  power  for  over 
40  years,  this  WITTE  Engine 

Uses  Ml  USES  KEROSENE,  GASO- 

f.ou/.Prfrflif  LINE,  DISTILLATE  or  GAS. 

Z-  ,  No  Special  Attachments  neces- 

rU6lS»  sary.  Most  economical  engine 

bailt  but  always  delivers  the  big  surplus  of  power 
needed  for  the  hardest  jobs.  Simple  to  operate 
and  trouble-proof.  Guaranteed  for  a  life-time  of 
bard  work.  Equipped  with  the  celebrated  Wico 
WICO  Magneto— the  best  system  of  high- 

luaiiNFTn  tension,  jump  -  spark  ignition 
*  known.  Starts  easily  at  40  below 
zero— not  affected  by  water  or  oil.  Only  one  mov¬ 
ing  part— can’t  get  out  of  order.  Economical  and 
far  better  than  the  old-style  batteries. 

Sold  Direct  To  You! 

I  sell  the  WITTE  direct  to  you— no  salesmen. 
Save  20  to  40  per  cent  and  make  your  own  terms 
on  the  easy  payments. 

Write  Today  for  My 
New  Engine  Book 

Get  my  new  free  book  that  tells  all  about  this 
remarkable  engine  and  details  of  my  Ninety-Day 
Free  Trial  Offer.  Wonderfully  illustrated, 
SEND  COUPON —  with  statements  frommany 
NO  OBLIGATION .  of  my  100,000  users,  and 
full  of  engine  information  you  should  have. 
—ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres., 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1808  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1808  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ed.  H.  WMte,  Pree.,  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1808  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1808  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me 
your  new  Engine  Book  and  full  details  of  your  remarka¬ 
ble  offer. 

Nam t . . 

Addreaa.. . . . . 

Oity . . Stat* . .  -  ,  ■ 


TRUTH  IN  FABRIC  FENCE 

If  we  have  a  law  showing  what  material  goes  in¬ 
to  cloth,  why  not  the  same  on  fence.  Cotton  and 
Bessemer  steel  are  all  right  in  their  places,  but  all 
wool  cloth  and  OPEN  HEARTH  FENCE  should 
be  labeled.  WRITE  today  for  catalogue. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,28  East  Maumee  St.  Adrian,  Mick 
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The  Broad  Highway 
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By  Jeffery  Farnol 


(For  syno_psis  of  preceding 

CHAPTER  XXIII 

HOW  GABBING  DICK,  THE  PEDLER,  SET 
A  HAMMER  GOING  IN  MY  HEAD 

HAVING  finished  my  bars,  with  four 
strong  brackets  to  hold  them,  I  put 
away  my  tools,  and  donned  hat  and  coat. 

It  was  yet  early,  and  there  was,  besides, 
much  work  waiting  to  be  done,  but  I  felt 
anwontedly  tired  and  out  of  sorts,  where¬ 
fore,  with  my  bars  and  brackets  beneath 
my  arm,  I  set  out  for  the  Hollow. 

From  the  hedges,  on  either  side  of  me, 
came  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  honey¬ 
suckle,  and  beyond  the  hedges  the  fields 
stood  high  with  ripening  corn.  I  stood 
a  while  to  listen  to  its  whisper  as  the 
gentle  wind  swept  over  it,  and  to  look 
down  the  long  green  alleys  of  the  hop¬ 
gardens  beyond;  and  at  the  end  of  one  of 
these  straight  arched  vistas  there  shone 
a  solitary,  great  star. 

Now,  as  I  stood  thus,  I  heard  a  voice 
hailing  me,  and,  glancing  about,  espied 
one,  who  sat  beneath  the  hedge,  whom, 
upon  approaching,  I  recognized  as  Gab¬ 
bing  Dick,  the  Pedler. 

He  nodded  and  grinned  as  I  came  up, 
but  in  both  there  was  a  vague  unpleas¬ 
antness. 

“You’ve  stood  a-lookin’  up  into  the 
sky  for  a  good  ten  minutes!”  said  he. 

“And  what  if  I  have?” 

“Nothin’,”  said  the  Pedler,  “nothin'  at 
all — though  love-sick  folk  always  stares 
at  the  moon.  Don’t  frown,  young  cove, 
for  it’s  true;  wot’s  caused  more  sorrer  an’ 
blood  than  them  Eves?  Oceans  of  good 
blood’s  been  spilt  along  o’  women,  from 
the  Eve  as  tricked  old  Adam  to  the  Eve  as 
tricks,  say — yourself.”  Here  he  regarded 
me  with  so  evil  a  leer  that  I  turned  my 
back  in  disgust. 

“Don’t  go,  young  cove;  I  got  somm’at 
to  tell  ye.” 

“Then  tell  it!”  said  I,  stopping  again, 
“and  tell  it  quickly.” 

“You’re  a  fine,  up-standin’  young  cove, 
and  may  be  chock-full  o’  taking  ways 
(which,  though  not  noticin’,  I  won’t  go 
for  to  deny) — but  a  Eve’s  a  Eve,  and 
always  will  be— you'll  mind  as  I  warned 
you  again’  ’em  last  time  I  see  ye?” 
“Well?”  said  I  impatiently. 

“Well,”  nodded  the  Pedler,  and  his 
eyes  twinkled  malevolently.  “I  warns 
you  again.  You’re  a  civil-spoke  young 
cove,  and  quiet  (though  I  don't  like  the 
cock  o’  your  eye),  and,  mind,  I  don't  bear 
you  no  ill-will — though  you  did  turn  me 
from  your  door  on  a  cold,  dark  night — ” 

“TT  was  neither  a  cold  nor  a  dark 
-*■  night!”  said  I. 

“Well,  it  might  ha’  been,  mightn’t  it?— 
very  well  then!  Still,  I  don’t,”  said  the 
Pedler,  spitting  dejectedly  into  the  ditch. 
“I  don’t  bear  you  no  ’ard  feelin’s  for  it, 
no’ow — it  might  ha’  been  cold,  and  dark, 
wi’  ice  and  snow,  and  I  might  ha’  froze 
to  death — but  we  won’t  say  no  more 
about  it.” 

“You’ve  said  pretty  well,  I  think,” 
said  I;  “supposing  you  tell  me  what  you 
have  to  tell  me,  otherwise —good  night!” 

“Very  well  then!”  said  the  Pedler; 
“still  livin'  in  the  ’Oiler,  I  suppose?” 
“Yes.” 

“Ah,  well!  I  come  through  there  to¬ 
day,”  said  he,  grinning,  and  again  his  eyes 
grew  malevolent.  “A  paradise  you  might 
call  it— ah!  a  paradise  or  a — garden  of 
Eden,  wi’  Eve  and  the  serpent  and  all!” 
and  he  broke  out  into  a  cackling  laugh. 
And,  in  the  look  anti  the  laugh,  there  was 
something  so  repellent  that  I  was  minded 
to  kick  him  into  the  ditch,  yet  the  leering 
triumph  in  his  eyes  held  me. 

“Yes?”  said  I. 

“And,  bein’  so  near,  I  ’appened  to 
glance  in  at  the  cottage  winder,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  I  see,  as  you  might  say,  Eve 
in  the  gardin.  And  a  fine  figure  of  a  Eve 
she  be,  and  ’andsome  wi’  it.” 

“Well?” 

“Well,  just  as  I  ’appened  to  look  in  at 
the  winder,  she  ’appened  to  be  standin’ 
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wi’  an  open  book  in  ’er  ’and — a  old, 
leather  book  wi’  a  broken  cover.” 

“Yes?”  said  I. 

“And.  she  ■was  a-laughin’ — and  a  pretty, 
soft,  Eve’s  laugh  it  were,  too.” 

“Yes?”  said  I. 

“And — 'e  were  a-lookin’  at  the  book — 
over  ’er  shoulder!”  The  irons  slipped 
from  my  grasp,  and  fell  with  a  harsh 
clang. 

“Ketches  ye,  does  it?”  said  the  Pedler, 
but,  meeting  my  eye,  he  scrambled  hastily 
to  his  feet,  and,  catching  up  his  pack, 
retreated  some  little  way  down  the  road. 

“Ketches  ye,  does  it,  my  cove?”  he 
repeated;  “turn  me  away  from  your  door 
on  a  cold,  dark  night,  would  ye?  But  I 
says  to  you,  I  says — look  out! — a  fine 
’andsome  lass  she  be,  wi’  the  eyes  and  lips 
of  a  Eve;  and  Eve  tricked  Adam,  didn’t 
she?”  Saying  which,  he  spat  once  more 
into  the  ditch,  and,  shouldering  his  pack, 
strode  away. 

iknd,  after  some  while,  I  took  up  my 
iron  bars,  and  trudged  on  towards  the 
cottage.  As  I  went,  I  repeated  to  myself, 
over  and  over  again,  the  word  “Liar.” 
Yet  my  step  was  very  slow  and  heavy, 
and,  somewhere  in  my  head,  a  small 
hammer  had  begun  to  beat,  soft  and  slow 
and  regular,  beating,  beating  upon  my 
brain. 

Now  the  upper  cover  of  my  Virgil  hook 
was  broken’. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  VIRGIL  BOOK 

A  MAN  was  leaning  in  the  shadow  of 
a  tree,  looking  down  into  the  Hollow. 
I  could  not  see  him  very  distinctly  be¬ 
cause,  though  evening  had  scarcely  fallen, 
the  shadows,  where  he  stood,  wrere  very 
dense,  but  he  was  gazing  down  into  the 
Hollow  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  waits. 

Very  cautiously  I  began  creeping  nearer 
the  passive  figure,  while  the  hammer  in 
my  brain  beat  so  loud  that  it  seemed  he 
must  hear  it  where  he  stood:  a  shortish, 
broad-shouldered  figure,  clad  in  a  blue 
coat.  He  held  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  he 
leaned  carelessly  against  the  tree. 

A  stick  snapped  sharp  and  loud  beneath 
my  tread,  the  lounging  back  stiffened  and 
grew  rigid,  the  face  showed  lop  an  instant 
over  the  shoulder,  and,  with  a  spring,  he 
had  vanished  into  the  bushes. 

It  was  a  vain  hope  to  find  a  man  in  such 
a  dense  tangle  of  boughs  and  under¬ 
brush,  yet  I  ran  forward,  nevertheless; 
but,  though  I  sought  eagerly  upon  all 
sides,  he  had  made  good  his  escape.  So, 
after  a  while,  I  retraced  my  steps  to  where 
I  had  left  my  irons  and  brackets,  and 
taking  them  up,  turned  aside  to  that 
precipitous  path  w7hich  leads  down  into 
the  Hollow7. 


Now,  -as  I  wrent,  whom  should  I  meet 
but  Charmian,  coming  gayly  through  the 
green,  and  singing  as  she  came.  At  sight 
of  me  she  stopped,  and  the  song  died  upon 
her  lip. 

“Why — why,  Peter — you  look  dread¬ 
fully  pale — ” 

“Thank  you,  I  am  very  well!”  said  I. 
“Your  eyes  are  wild — and  fierce, 
Peter.” 

“Were  you  coming  to — to — meet  me, 
Charmian?” 

“Yes,  Peter.”  Now’  it  almost  seemed 
that  her  color  had  changed,  and  that  her 
eyes  avoided  mine. 

“But  I — am  much  before  my  usual 
time,  to-night,  Charmian.” 

“Then  there  will  be  no  waiting  for 
supper,  and  I  am  ravenous,  Peter!” 

BEING  come  to  the  cottage,  I  set  down 
my  bars  and  brackets,  writh  a  clang. 
“These,”  said  I,  in  answrer  to  her  look, 
“are  the  bars  I  promised  to  make  for  the 
door.” 

“Do  vou  always  keep  your  promises, 
Peter?”" 

“I  hope  so.” 

“Then,”  said  she,  coming  to  look  at  the 
great  bars,  with  a  fork  in  her  hand,  for  she 
was  in  the  middle  of  dishing  up,  “then,  if 
you  promise  me  always  to  come  home  by 
the  road,  and  never  through  the  coppice — 
you  will  do  so,  won’t  you?” 

“Why  should  I?”  I  inquired,  turning 
sharply  to  look  at  her. 

“Because  the  coppice  is  so  dark  and 
lonely,  and  if — I  say,  if  I  should  take  it 
into  my  head  to  come  and  meet  you  some¬ 
times,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  my 
missing  you.”  And  so  she  looked  at  me 
and  smiled,  and,  going  back  to  her  cook¬ 
ing,  fell  once  more  a-singing,  the  while  I 
sat  and  watched  her. 

Surely,  surely  no  woman  whose  heart 
was  full  of  deceit  could  sing  so  blithely 
and  happily,  or  look  at  one  with  such 
sweet  candor  in  her  eyes? 

And  yet  the  supper  was  a  very  ghost  of 
a  meal,  for  when  I  remembered  the  man 
w7ho  had  watched  and  waited,  the  very 
food  grew  nauseous  and  seemed  to 
choke  me. 

“Peter,  you  eat  nothing.” 

“Yes,  indeed!”  said  I,  staring  unsee- 
ingly  dowm  at  my  plate. 

“Peter — look  at  me.” 

I  looked  up  obediently. 

“Yes,  you  are  frightfully  pale — are  you 
ill  again — is  it  your  head;  Peter — wdiat 
is  it?”  and,  with  a  sudden,  half-shy  ges¬ 
ture,  she  stretched  her  hand  to  me  across 
the  table.  And  as  I  looked  from  the  mute 
pity  of  her  eyes  to  that  wrould-be  com¬ 
forting  hand,  I  had  a  great  impulse  to 
clasp  it  close  in  mine,  to  speak,  and  tell 
her  all  my  base  and  unwrorthy  suspicions, 
and,  once  more,  to  entreat  her  pardon  and 
forgiveness.  The  words  wrere  upon  my 
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lips,  but  I  checked  them,  madman  that  I  A 
was,  and  shook  my  head.  ' 

“It  is  nothing,”  I  answered,  “unless  it 
be  that  I  have  not  yet  recovered  from 
Black  George’s  fist;  it  is  nothing!”  And 
so  the  meal  drew  to  an  end,  and  though 
feeling  my  thoughts  base,  I  sat  with  my 
head  on  my  hand  and  my  eyes  upon  the 
cloth,  yet  I  knew  she  watched  me,  and 
more  than  once  I  heard  her  sigh. 

Supper  being  over  and  done,  Charmian 
must  needs  take  my  coat,  despite  my 
protests,  and  fall  to  work,  mending  a  great 
rent  in  the  sleeve.  And,  watching  her, 
noting  the  high  mould  of  her  features,  the 
proud  poise  of  her  head,  the  slender  ele¬ 
gance  of  her  hands,  I  wras  struck  sharply 
by  her  contrast  to  the  rough,  bare  walls 
that  were  my  home,  and  the  toil-worn, 
unlovely  garment  beneath  her  fingers. 

“That  is  the  fourth  time,  Peter.” 

“What,  Charmian?” 

“That  is  the  fourth  time  you  have 
sighed  since  you  lighted  your  pipe,  and  it 
is  out,  and  you  never  noticed  it!” 

“Yes,”  said  I,  and  laid  the  pipe  upon 
the  table  and  sighed  again,  before  I  could 
stop  myself.  Charmian  raised  her  head, 
and  looked  at  me  with  a  laugh  in  her  eyes. 

“Oh,  most  philosophical,  dreamy  black¬ 
smith!  where  be  your  thoughts?” 

“I  was  thinking  how  old  and  wrorn  and 
disreputable  my  coat  looked.” 

“Indeed,  sir,”  said  Charmian,  holding 
it  up  and  regarding  it  wdth  a  little  frown, 
“forsooth  it  is  ancient,  and  hath  seen 
better  days.” 

“Like  its  wearer!'’  said  I,  and  sighed 
again. 

“Hark  to  this  ancient  man!”  she 
laughed,  “this  hoary-headed  blacksmith 
of  ours,  who  sighs,  and  forever  sighs;  if  it 
could  possibly  be  that  he  had  met  any 
one  sufficiently  worthy — I  should  think 
that  he  had  fallen — philosophicalh/ — in 
love;  how  think  you,  Sir  Knight  of  the 
Rueful  Countenance?” 

“No,”  I  answered;  “no,  I  think  I  have 
done  with  dreaming.” 

“And  I  have  done  with  this,  thy  coat, 
for  behold!  it  is  finished,”  and  rising,  she 
folded  it  over  the  back  of  my  chair. 

NOW,  as  she  stood  thus  behind  me,  her 
hand  fell  and,  for  a  moment,  rested  ' 
lightly  upon  my  shoulder. 

“Peter.” 

“Yes,  Charmian.” 

“I  wish,  yes,  I  do  wish  that  you  were 
either  much  younger  or  very  much  older.” 
“Why?” 

“Because  you  wouldn't  be  quite  so- 
so  cryptic.  Sometimes  I  think  I  under¬ 
stand  you  better  than  you  do  yourself, 
and  sometimes  I  am  utterly  lost;  now,  if 
you  were  younger  I  could  read  you  easily, 
and,  if  you  were  older,  you  would  read 
yourself  for  me.” 

“I  was  never  very  young!”  said  I. 

“No,  you  were  alw'ays  too  repressed, 
Peter.” 

“Yes,  perhaps  I  w7as.” 

“Repression  is  good  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  beyond  that  it  is  dangerous,  ’ 
said  she,  with  a  portentous  shake  of  the 
head.  “Heigho!  wras  it  a  week  or  a  year 
ago  that  you  avowed  yourself  happy7,  and 
couldn’t  tell  why?” 

“I  was  the  greater  fool!”  said  I.  “For 
thinking  myself  happy7!” 

And,  sighing,  I  rose,  and  taking  mv 
hammer  from  its  place  above  my  book¬ 
shelf,  set  to  work  upon  myr  brackets, 
driving  them  deep  into  the  heavy7  frame¬ 
work  of  the  door.  All  at  once  I  stopped, 
and,  for  no  reason  in  the  world,  looked 
back  at  Charmian,  over  my  shoulder; 
to  find  her  watching  me  with  eyes  that  j 
were  (if  it  could  w7ell  be)  puzzled,  wistful,  I 
shy,  and  glad  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
eyes  that  veiled  themselves  swiftly7  before 
my  look,  yet  that  shot  one  last  glance, 
between  their  lashes,  in  which  w7ere  only 
joy  and  laughter. 

“Yes?”  said  I,  answering  the  look.  But 
she  only  stooped  her  head  and  went  on  sew  - 
ing;  yet  the  color  was  bright  in  her  cheeks j 
( Continued  on  page  357) 
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And,  having  driven  in  the  four  brackets, 
or  staples,  and  closed  the  door,  I  took  up 
the  bars  and  showed  her  how  they  were  to 
lie  crosswise  across  the  door,  resting  in  the 
brackets. 

“We  shall  be  safe  now,  Peter,”  said 
she;  “those  bars  would  resist— an  ele¬ 
phant.” 

“I  think  they  would,”  I  nodded;  “but 
there  is  yet  something  more.”  Going  to 
my  shelf  of  books  I  took  thence  the  silver- 
mounted  pistol  she  had  brought  with  her. 
“To-morrow  I  will  take  this  to  Cran- 
brook,  and  buy  bullets  to  fit  it.” 

“Why,  there  are  bullets  there — in  one 
of  the  old  shoes,  Peter.” 

“They  are  too  large;  this  is  an  unusu¬ 
ally  small  calibre,  and  yet  it  would  be 
deadly  enough  at  close  range.  I  will  load 
it  for  you,  Charmian,  in  case  you  should 
ever — grow  afraid  again,  when  I  am  not 
by;  this  is  a  lonely  place — for  a  woman— 
at  all  times.” 

“Yes,  Peter.”  She  was  busily  em¬ 
ployed  upon  a  piece  of  embroidery,  and 
began  to  sing  softly  to  herself  again  as  she 
worked, — that  old  song  which  worthy 
Mr.  Pepys  mentions  having  heard  from 
the  lips  of  mischievous-eyed  Nell  Gwynn: 

“‘In  Scarlet  town,  where  I  was  born, 

There  was  a  fair  maid  dwellin’, 

Made  every  youth  cry  Well-a-way! 

Her  name  was  Barbara  Allen.’” 


“Are  you  so  happy,  Charmian?” 

“‘All  in  the  merry  month  of  May 
When  green  buds  they  were  swellin'. 

Young  Jemmy  Grove  on  his  death-bed  lay. 
For  love  of  Barbara  Allen.’ 


“Are  you  so — miserable,  Peter?” 

“Why  do  you  ask?” 

“Because  you  sigh,  and  sigh,  like — 
poor  Jemmy  Grove  in  the  song.” 


What  Has  Happened 

TGf  YSTERY  surrounds  Peter  Vibart, 
working  as  a  blacksmith,  rather 
than  marry  Lady  Sophia  Sefton,  whom 
he  has  never  seen.  George,  owner  of  the 
forge,  has  fought  with  him  on  some  fan¬ 
cied  wrong,  his  life  has  been  threatened 
by  an  unknown  man,  and  he  has  had  to 
give  shelter  to  the  beautiful  Charmian, 
fleeing  from  a  wicked  gallant.  The  night 
after  George  knocks  him  unconscious 
and  Charmian  finds  and  revives  him, 
Peter’s  cottage  door  is  stealthily  opened 
—  but  Charmian  wakens  him  in  time  to 
shut  and  barricade  it.  He  promises  to 
make  bars  in  the  morning. 


“He  was  a  fool!”  said  I. 

“I  suppose  no  philosopher  could  ever 
be  so — foolish,  Peter?” 

“Hum!”  said  I,  and  once  more  set 
about  lighting  my  pipe.  Anon  I  rose  and 
looked  out  upon  the  summer  night,  and 
sighed,  and  coming  back,  sat  watching 
Charmian’s  busy  fingers. 

“Charmian,”  said  I  at  last. 

“Yes,  Peter?” 

“Do  you — ever  see  any — any — men 
lurking  about  the  Hollow — when  I  am 
away?”  Her  needle  stopped  suddenly, 
and  she  did  not  look  up  as  she  answered: 

"No — of  course  not — how  should  I  see 
any  one?  I  scarcely  go  beyond  the  Hol¬ 
low,  and — I’m  busy  all  day.” 

“A  Eve — a  Eve!”  said  a  voice  in  my 
ear.  “Eve  tricked  Adam,  didn’t  she?” 

Why  had  she  avoided  my  eye?  Her 
own  were  pure  and  truthful,  and  could 
not  lie!  If  only  she  had  looked  at  me! 

Presently  I  rose  and  began  to  pace  up 
and  down  the  room. 

‘A ou  are  very  restless,  Peter!” 

Aes,”  said  I;  “yes,  I  fear  I  am — you 
must  pardon  me — ” 

“A hy  not  read?” 

’Indeed  I  had  not  thought  of  mv 

books.” 


Then  read  me  something  aloud, 

Peter.” 

I  will  read  you  the  sorrow  of  Achilles 
!or  loss  of  Briseis,”  said  I,  and,  going 
mto  the  corner,  I  raised  my  hand  to  my 
?helf  °f  books — and  stood  there  with 
land  upraised  yet  touching  no  book,  for 
n  sudden  spasm  seemed  to  have  me  in  its 
dutches,  and  once  again  the  hammer 
lad  recommenced  its  beat,  beating  upon 
my  brain. 
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Which  is  more  important — 
your  stock  or  your  family? 


THERE  is  naturally  only  one  answer,  for 
any  self-respecting  man. 

And  yet  there  are  plenty  of  farmers  who 
buy  all  the  equipment  possible  for  their 
stock — while  they  neglect  the  health  and 
comfort  of  their  wives  and  children  in  their 
own  house. 

Light  is  the  most  important  single  factor 
of  home-life  on  the  farm.  Its  effect  is  more 
far-reaching  than  any  other  influence,  be¬ 
cause  it  means  the  difference  between  a 
bright,  cheerful  home  and  a  dull,  dark  house. 

Light,  more  than  any  other  thing,  can  keep 
children  on  the  farm,  because  it  makes  the 
home  more  inviting  than  the  city’s  glitter. 
Bad  light  is  the  reason  that  four  country 
children  have  defective  eyesight,  to  every 
one  city  child. 

And  light  is  one  of  the  easiest,  most 
economical  things  that  a  farmer  can  buy  — 
thanks  to  the  J.  B.  Colt  Carbide-gas  lighting 
system. 

This  system,  besides  giving  a  light  that 
scientific  analysis  proves  nearest  to  sunlight, 
also  provides  cooking  and  ironing  facilities. 
It  consists  of  a  simple,  automatic  generator, 
buried  at  some  convenient  place  in  the  yard. 
From  this  "gas-well”  the  Union  Carbide-gas 


is  piped  through  iron  pipes  (which  are  con¬ 
cealed  and  do  not  deface  walls  and  ceilings) 
throughout  house,  barn,  porches,  poultry 
buildings  and  grounds. 

No  lamps  to  clean,  no  parts  to  replace,  no 
matches — the  only  attention  this  system  re¬ 
quires  is  recharging  (average:  two  or  three 
times  a  year)  with  Union  Carbide  and  water, 
and  removal,  at  the  same  time,  of  residue 
which  then  serves  as  a  valuable  whitewash, 
soil  corrective  and  germicide. 

The  J.  B.  Colt  "gas-well”  costs  no  more 
than  inferior  generators  and  is  well  within 
the  means  of  any  farm  owner.  Write  today 
for  full  information  about  the  J.  B.  Colt  Sys¬ 
tem  and  the  very  attractive  terms. 

N.  B.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  inferior  imi¬ 
tations.  Representatives  for  the  genuine  Colt 
System  carry  credentials. 

Union  Carbide  for  use  in  the  J.  B.  Colt  Sys¬ 
tem  is  distributed  from  more  than  150  con¬ 
veniently  located  Union  Carbide  warehouses 
throughout  the  country— direct  to  the  user 
at  factory  prices.  There  is  one  near  you. 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

( address  nearest  branch) 

Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of 
Carbide  lighting  and  cooking  plants  in  the  world 


“I — I  don’t  think  I — will  read — 
to-night!”  said  I  at  last. 

“Very  well,  Peter,  let  us  talk.” 

“Or  talk,”  said  I;  “I — I  think  I’ll  go  to 
bed.”  I  went  on  hurriedly,  for  I  was 
conscious  that  she  had  raised  her  head  and 
was  looking  at  me  in  some  surprise,  “  Pray 
excuse  me — I’m  very  tired.”  So,  while 
she  yet  stared  at  me,  I  turned  away,  and, 
mumbling  a  good  night,  went  into  my 
chamber,  and  closing  the  door,  leaned 
against  it,  for  my  mind  was  sick  with 
dread,  and  sorrow;  for  now  I  knew  that 
Charmian  had  lied  to  me — my  Virgil 
book  had  been  moved  from  its  usual 
place.  ( To  be  continued) 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 


One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PR  ICED  sets,  consisting  of 
a  4-4  H  or  s' iron  enameled  roll  rim  .  Bathtub,  one  19” 
roll  rim  enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon 
action  wash  down  Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low 
down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge  seat.  Faucets  marked  hot 
and  cold.  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  10 

MORRIS  &  KLENERT  CO.,  Inc. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed  by 
the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 
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"  For  Better  Heating” 

NDES  FURNACE 


The  Andes  3-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace 
has  a  large  one-piece  ash  pit.  Its  depth 
prevents  ashes  piling  up  under  the  grates 
and  makes  ash  removal  easy.  This  is  only 
one  of  its  many  exclusive  advantages. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 

Phillips  8c  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1 868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3 -Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces 
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EVER-BLOOMING 

lo  ROSE  BUSHES 


17  Alin  O  AS  A  GIFT  For  Only  2  Yearly  Subscriptions  for  Ameri- 
Y  ill  ||\\  can  Agriculturist  at  $1.00  each.  Your  own  renewal 
1  wUIIlJ  may  be  sent  as  one  of  the  two  subscriptions  required. 


No  reader  can  afford  to  miss 
this  mammoth  gift  offer — the 
greatest  collection  of  plants 
we  have  ever  given. 


What  can  add  more  to  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  your 
home  than  bowers  of  exquisite 
fragrant  roses?  Roses  breathe 
sentiment  and  happiness.  No 
home  is  complete  without  this 
remarkable  collection  of  5  pink, 
4  white,  5  red  and  4  yellow 
roses.  One  of  them  is  a  climber. 
These  rose  bushes  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  reach  you  in  good 
condition  in  proper  time  for 
planting  in  your  locality. 


The  entire  lot  of  18  rose-bushes 
will  be  sent  you,  postpaid,  for  only 
two  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 
Address 


Amentau  Ag  ituuunBi)  apru ; 


Serve  Soup  for  Supper 

Recipes  to  Please  the  Family— Easily  Used  Patterns 


There  is  nothing  that  comes  nearer 
to  “hitting  the  right  spot”  than  a  big 
bowl  of  piping  hot  soup.  Knowing  this, 
I  began  to  experiment  on  my  family  and 
I  have  found  that  a  supper  of  nourishing 
soup,  salad  and  a  simple  dessert  causes  far 
less  indigestion  and  sleeplessness  than 
did  the  old-time  suppers  of  meat  and 
fried  potatoes.  The  cook  books  are  full 
of  recipes  for  delicious  soups,  but  I  can 
just  take  space  to  tell  you  of  a  few  that 
we  like  best. 


Clam  Chowder — 6  potatoes,  diced;  4 
onions  chopped;  34  lb.  salt  pork,  cut  in  34 
inch  squares;  1  pint  clams;  1  cup  strained 
liquor  from  clams;  4  sea  biscuits;  6  cups 
milk;  salt  and  pepper  to  taste;  34  tea- 
spoonful  thyme.  Fry  the  pork  until  crisp 
but  not  burned,  add  onion  and  fry  a  light 
yellow.  Put  onion  and  pork  fat  into  a 
kettle;  add  2  cups  water,  the  potatoes  and 
the  strained  liquor  from  the  clams.  Sim¬ 
mer  34  hour.  Break  in  the  sea  biscuit 
and  simmer  3  or  4  hours.  A  half-hour 
before  serving  add  the  hard  part  of  the 
clams,  chopped  fine.  Twenty  minutes 
later  add  the  soft  part  of  the  clams  and 
seasonings.  Let  get  very  hot  and  serve 
at  once. 

Vegetable  Chowder — Cut  2  slices  of 
salt  pork  into  34-hich  cubes;  fry  until 
crisp  in  kettle  in  which  chowder  is  to  be 
made.  Remove  from  stove  and  add  4 
small  onions,  finely  minced;  4  medium 
potatoes,  cut  in  cubes;  4  tomatoes  peeled 


nearly  tender,  add  crackers  broken  in 
inch  pieces  and  simmer  until  vegetables 
are  done.  Heat  milk  to  scalding  point; 
add  vegetable  mixture,  seasonings  and 
serve. 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup — 34  can  toma. 
toes;  2  teaspoonfuls  sugar;  34  teaspoonful 
soda;  1  quart  milk;  1  slice  onion;  4  tablq- 
spoons  flour;  1  teaspoonful  salt;  yi  tea- 
spoonful  pepper  and  4  teaspoonfuls  bub 
ter.  Scald  milk  with  onion,  remove  onion 
and  thicken  milk  with  flour  diluted  with 
cold  water,  being  careful  that  the  mixture 
is  free  from  lumps;  cook  twenty  minutes, 
stirring  constantly  at  first.  Cook  toma¬ 
toes  with  sugar,  add  soda  and  rub  through 
a  sieve;  combine  mixtures,  pouring  the 
tomato  slowly  into  the  milk,  and  strain 
into  tureen  over  butter,  salt  and  pepper. 
Serve  at  once  with  croutons. 

Croutons— Cut  stale  bread  into  ’/} 
inch  cubes  and  fry  in  deep  fat  until  a 
golden  brown.  Or  butter  the  bread,  cut 
in  cubes,  put  into  a  pan  and  brown  in  the 
oven. 

Scotch  Vegetable  Soup — 1  knuckle  of 
beef;  2  quarts  -water;  34  cup  pearl  barley; 
1  carrot  chopped;  1  parsnip  diced;  1  cup 
shredded  cabbage;  1  onion  chopped;  1  cup 
diced  potatoes;  1  tablespoonful  chopped 
parsley;  34  cup  cream;  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Simmer  the  knuckle  of  beef  and 
water  in  a  kettle  for  3  hours.  One  hour 
before  serving  add  the  barley.  A  half- 
hour  later  add  the  vegetables  except  the 
parsley  and  simmer  until  vegetables  are 


A  MIDDY,  A  PETTICOAT  AND  CLOTHES  FOR  THE  DOLL 


TT'OR  thin  summer  dresses,  a  fluffy  petticoat  is  a  necessity.  No.  201S 
T  is  a  two  or  three  gored  style,  with  or  without  a  gathered  ruffle.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16  and  18  years,  26,  28,  30,  32,  34  and  36  inches 
waist  measure.  Size  26  takes  yards  of  36-inch  material,  with 
yards  of  flouncing.  Price,  12c. 


JJSAZl 


rPHE  regulation  middy,  with_  its 
comfortable  looseness  and  sailor¬ 
like  effect,  never  goes  out  of  style. 
No.  1542  comes  in  sizes  34,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2  §4  yards  of  36-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  J4  yard  of  36-inch  con¬ 
trasting  and  4%  yards  braid.  Price, 
12c. 


TTSE  some  of  the  left-over  material 
from  your  new  spring  dresses  to 
make  your  little  girl  an  outfit  for  her 
doll.  No.  2008  is  a  set  comprising 
rompers,  chemise,  coat  and  hat.  The 
pattern  cuts  for  dolls  16,  18,  20,  22 
and  24  inches  high.  Price  for  entire 
set,  12c. 


ZD  15. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  num¬ 
bers  and  sizes  clearly;  enclose  correct  remittance,  pref¬ 
erably  in  stamps,  and  mail  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  If  you  want  our  Springand  Summer 
Catalogue,  replete  with  attractive  designs  for  every 
member  of  the  family,  add  10c  to  your  order.  Patterns 
and  catalogues  are  sent  from  different  points,  so  if  one 
arrives  without  the  other,  do  not  think  your  order  in¬ 
completely  filled.  The  rest  of  the  order  will  arrive 
shortly. 


and  diced  (or  the  equivalent  in  canned 
tornadoes),  arranging  them  in  layers. 
Sprinkle  salt  and  pepper  over  each  layer, 
using  2  teaspoonfuls  salt  and  34  teaspoon¬ 
ful  pepper  in  all;  add  34  teaspoonful 
thyme.  Cover  with  1  pint  boiling  water 
and  simmer  until  vegetables  are  nearly 
done.  Then  add  corn  scraped  from  6  ears 
(or  canned  corn).  Cook  10  minutes  more, 
add  34  teaspoonful  soda  and  1  quart  hot 
milk  which  has  been  thickened  slightly 
with  1  tablespoon  each  melted  butter  and 
flour.  Serve  hot,  with  toasted  crackers 
and  a  green  salad. 

Parsnip  Stew — 2  cups  rich  milk;  2  cups 
water;  2  cups  parsnips,  peeled  and  diced; 
2  cups  potatoes  (diced);  2  slices  of  salt 
pork,  cut  in  tiny  pieces;  3  large  crackers; 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  When  the  2 
cups  of  water  are  boiling,  add  the  par¬ 
snips.  Fry  out  the  pork;  add  it  to  the 
parsnips,  fat  and  all,  and  then  add  the 
potatoes.  Simmer  until  vegetables  are 


tender.  Add  the  cream  and  parsley  and 
serve  at  once. 


Split  Pea  Soup — 1  cup  dried,  split  peas; 
2)4  quarts  cold  water;  1  pint  milk;  4 
onion;  3  tablespoons  butter;  2  tablespoons 
flour;  134  teaspoon  salt;  lA  teaspoon  pep¬ 
per;  2-inch  cube  salt  pork.  Pick  over 
peas  and  soak  several  hours,  drain,  add 
cold  water,  pork  and  onion.  Simmer  3  or 
4  hours  or  until  soft;  rub  through  a  sieve. 
Add  butter  and  flour  cooked  together, 
salt  and  pepper.  Dilute  with  milk,  adding 
more  if  necessary.  The  water  in  which 
a  ham  has  been  cooked  may  be  used,  Wi  4 
which  case  omit  salt. — Mrs.  F.  W  jlliaM  1 
Stillman. 


Tin  cans  with  tight  fitting  covers 
moth  and  mice  proof,  and  so  excelled 
to  store  furs  and  winter  clothes.  Lara 
cans  in  various  sizes  and  milk  cans  are 
among  the  many  varieties. 
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Growing  Hardy  Perennials 

Flowers  Which  Will  Repay  Careful  Attention 
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While  the 
hardy  peren¬ 
nials,  such  as  roses,  dahlias,  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  peonies  pay  better  for  the 
care  given  them,  they  require  much 
more  attention  than  the  annuals  that 
come  up  from  seed  and  die  when  frost 
touches  them.  With  the  proper  winter 
protection  the  perennials  will  give  you 
more  blooms  the  second  year  than  the 
first  and  in  time  will  multiply  sufficiently 
to  be  separated  and  to  plant  new  beds. 


By  ELISE  MORRIS 


No  flower  needs  so 
much  work  as  do 
roses,  yet  they  seem  almost  human  in  their 
appreciation.  A  weekly  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead, 
eight  ounces  to  five  gallons  of  water,  will 
prevent  insects  and  fungus  diseases. 
Tobacco  dust  is  best  for  the  green  fly,  or 
aphis,  which  generally  appears  after  a 
rainy  spell. 

For  beauty  the  hybrid  tea  roses  are  the 
most  desirable,  next  to  the  sweet  but 


Nearly  all  of  the  perennials  are  gross  brief  blooming  old  garden  roses  of  our 


feeders  and  require  much  richer  soil  than 
the  annuals.  They  should  be  planted 
deep  in  soil  well  mixed  with  rotted  cow 
manure.  When  planted  in  poor  soil  they 
are  apt  to  die  during  a  dry  summer. 

Spring  is  the  best  season  for  planting 
perennials,  as  they  have  had  a  long 
winter’s  rest  and  are  prepared  to  put  forth 
new  life.  A  few,  such  as  peonies  and  all 
varieties  of  bulbs,  do  best  planted  in  fall. 
Planted  in  spring  they  are  apt  to  be  killed 


grandmother’s  day,  but  the  hybrid 
perpetuals  are  the  most  hardy.  The 
blooming  season  of  the  modern  rose  is 
longer  than  the  old-fashioned  ones  and 
the  blossoms  more  perfect.  Of  the  com¬ 
mercial  varieties  here  are  a  few  that  I 
know  to  be  good:  The  “Colleen,”  a  deep 
pink  rose  shading  to  gold  on  the  edges  of 
the  leaves;  the  “Killamey,”  a  rose  pink 
of  paler  shade,  the  “LaFrance,”  a  lovely 
pink,  the  “Richmond,”  a  brilliant  scarlet 


by  the  heat  of  summer  before  they  are  well  These  are  all  hybrid  teas  while  among  the 
rooted.  In  planting,  care  should  be  best  of  the  hybrid  perpetuals  are  the 
taken  that  the  ground  is  not  too  wet,  as  “Frau  Karl  Druschki,”  a  large  pure 
wet  ground  that  has  been  worked  forms  a  white  rose,  and  the  old  favorite  the 
cake  when  dry,  and  requires  the  whole  “General  Jacqueminot.” 
season  to  get  back  its  open  condition.  Give  roses  frequent  working,  water 
Most  perennials  require  an  aerated  soil,  when  they  seem  dry,  keep  off  the  plant 
and  need  more  water  in  summer  than  the  enemies  and  you  will  indeed  be  repaid 


hardy  annuals. 

Perennials  can  be  grown  from  seeds  or 
slips,  or,  if  you  wish  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  ordering  them  from  a  flow'er  catalogue, 
you  can  have  stronger  plants. 

Space  Perennials  Well 

Perennials,  wdth  the  exception  of  bulbs, 
should  be  planted  some  distance  apart, 
as  they  do  better  if  not  overcrowded.  If 
too  great  a  space  has  been  left  one  can 
always  fill  it  with  annuals. 

During  the  early  summer  when  flowers 
are  getting  their  first  rapid  growth  watch 
them  to  see  if  they  need  staking.  To 
stake,  drive  in  a  stout  stick  six  inches 
from  the  plant  and  tie  the  plant  to  the 
stake  with  a  length  of  old  soft  cloth  wide 
enough  not  to  cut  the  tender  stems. 
One  heavy  wind  or  rain  storm  may  do 
damage  to  a  plant  from  which  it  will 
not  recover  during  the  entire  summer. 
Keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  well  stirred 
up  during  the  summer  and,  if  the  season 
is  hot  and  dry,  give  the  flowers  a  good 
soaking  with  clean  water,  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon,  then  cover  the  roots  with  grass  or 
leaf  mold  to  conserve  the  moisture.  Be 
sure  to  cut  off  all  dead  flowers,  as  the 
beginning  of  new  buds  frequently  de¬ 
pends  on  the  removal  of  the  old  ones. 

About  the  end  of  November  cut  away 
all  the  dead  stems  and  cover  the  plants 
lightly  with  stable  manure  mixed  with 
leaves  or  dead  grass.  If  the  roots  are 
covered  too  deep  they  are  tempted  to 
begin  growth  too  early  in  spring  and 
may  be  caught  by  a  late  freeze  or  frost. 
As  the  weather  begins  to  moderate  in 
spring,  uncover  the  plants  and  gradually 
let  them  get  hardened.  Phlox,  peonies. 
Oriental  poppies  and  many  of  the  hardy 
bulbs  will  stand  the  severest  winters  with 
no  damage  done,  but  I  should  advise  a 
light  covering  even  for  these,  except  in 
the  South  or  Middle  West. 


for  your  trouble. 


Dahlias 


To  have  your  dahlias  bloom  early  they 
must  be  planted  early  in  May.  Plant 
your  slips  or  roots  three  feet  apart  and 
not  more  than  eight  inches  deep,  though 
the  holes  must  be  dug  at  least  two  feet 
deep  and  filled  in  with  well-rotted  cow 
manure  and  on  top  of  that  leaf  mold. 
Drive  in  your  supporting  stake  when  you 
plant  the  dahlia  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
root  later.  While  it  is  best  to  plant  the 
bulbous  roots,  dahlias  can  be  grown  from 
the  shoots  that  come  out  from  the 
parent  bulb.  Planted,  these  soon  take 
root  and  bloom  the  first  season. 

In  buying  dahlias  the  “Kalif,”  a  bright 
red,  and  the  “Giant  Cactus  Nerthus,”  a 
bronze  yellow,  the  “Countess  of  Lons¬ 
dale,”  salmon  pink,  and  “Duchess  of 
Marlboro,”  a  vivid  yellow,  would  prove  a 
wise  selection,  though  each  florist  has  his 
own  names  for  many  dahlias  that  are 
really  the  same. 

Hardy  Chrysanthemum 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  planted  in 
May  in  a  rich  bed  two  feet  apart  each 
way.  If  you  wish  large  flowers  for  fall, 
pinch  off  all  buds  but  the  one  on  the  tip 
end  of  the  stem,  but  if  you  want  fine 
sprays  remove  all  but  a  half  dozen  buds. 
Cultivate  occasionally  during  summer 
and  water  if  the  plant  looks  droopy  in 
hot  weather,  otherwise  chrysanthemums 
need  little  care.  Cover  the  plants  with 
leaves  when  winter  comes.  The  plants 
will  have  to  be  lifted  every  two  years  and 
put  into  fresh  earth  if  you  wish  really 
good  blossoms.  They  are  heavy  feeders 
so  see  that  they  are  planted  in  rich  soil. 

Peonies 

To  get  best  results,  plant  peonies  in  the 
fall,  but  should  you  already  have  them, 
see  that  they  are  well  fertilized  as  soon  as 
the  tiny  buds  begin  to  show  above  the 
ground  in  the  spring.  After  they  are  up 
a  few  inches  work  them  well.  The  bloom¬ 
ing  season  for  peonies  is  long  and  with 
care  they  increase  in  beauty  each  year. 
Here  are  four  lovely  varieties  if  you  plan 
to  order  any:  The  “Festive  Mixirna,” 
white  with  red  splashes  in  center,  “Deli- 
catissima,”  lilac,  “Eugene  Verdice,”  pink,/ 
and  the  brilliant  red  “Louis  Van  Houtte.” 
Phlox,  which  can  be  grown  from  seed, 

_  __  x _ _ _ _ v  the  old-fashioned  pinks,  delphiniums,  the 

deep,  for  the  fine  selected  rose  plants  are  evening  primrose  and  the  Oriental  poppy 
nearly  all  grafted  plants,  and  if  planted  all  will  make  their  appearance  year  after 
too  close  to  the  surface  they  send  up  year  if  they  are  encouraged  by  care  to 
suckers.  Grafted  roses  have  seven  leaves  come  back.  The  success  of  all  of  these  will 
•nstead  of  the  usual  five.  If  suckers  do  depend  on  you ;  therefore,  do  not  attempt 
come  they  should  be  cut  back  to  the  root,  to  grow  more  than  you  have  time  for. 


Roses — “Almost  Human” 

The  rose  bed  should  be  prepared  as 
early  as  possible  before  planting  so  as  to 
give  the  ground  time  to  settle.  Do  not 
fertilize  the  rose  bed  until  after  the  roses 
are  planted.  This  will  prevent  the 
nianure  from  touching  the  roots  and 
injuring  them.  Use  a  good  top  soil  and 
press  it  down  firmly  about  the  roots, 
then  spread  well-rotted  manure  over  the 
surface  of  the  bed  between  the  plants. 
Always  remember  to  plant  roses  fairly 


‘‘ Harrowing  Apr.  ?  '  2g' — picture  and  title  from  an  autographic  kodak 


NEGATIVE. 


Kodak  Picture -Records 

Kodak  pictures  play  a  definite  part  in  your 
business.  The  illustration  above,  for  example,  plus 
the  title  and  date  you  wrote  on  the  film  at  the 
time  by  means  of  the  autographic  feature,  is  a 
complete  picture-record.  Each  year  you’ll  find 
it  invaluable  for  reference. 

The  Autographic  Kodak  gives  you  just  the  pictures 
you  want — gives  them  the  easiest  way  and  the  cost  is 
little  enough.  Catalog  free  at  your  dealer’s  or  from  us. 

Autographic  Kodaks  $6.50  up 

/ 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


THANK  YOU 

We  thank  the  many  subscribers  of  this  paper 
who  have  given  us  their  business.  Your 
many  complimentary  letters  make  us  feel 
that  we  truly  have  your  friendship  as  well  as 
your  business.  If  you  are  one  of  those  who 
have  not  given  us  a  trial  send  us  an  order 
for  this  wonderful  blanket  value. 

For  Your  HOME,  AUTO  or  CAMP 

The  biggest  blanket  bargain 
ever  offered.  4 34  pounds 
each  size  66  x  84  inches. 
Suitable  for  camps,  auto 
robes  or  household  use. 
H  .  Colors  gray  or  brown. 
Actually  worth  $6.00 
|jgjjgj||^  each- 

^l"%p^$2.75 

POSTPAID 

RALPH  E.  BRIERLEY  CO. 

51  Wooster  Street  New  York 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

- MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY - 

RALPH  E.  BRIERLEY  CO.,  51  Wooster  St.,N.Y.C. 

Enclosed  find  check  or  money  order  for . 

for  which  send  postpaid . guaranteed 

English  Army  Blankets,  Size  66  x  84  inches.  65  to 
90  %  wool.  W eight  4  34  lhs.  each .  If  I  am  not  satisfied 
you  will  refund  my  money  promptly. 

Name . 

Address . 

Town  &  State .  . 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


v»t  Factory 
.Prices 


gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 


mgs,  _  . 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 


-get 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  16  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
prefita  Ask  for  Book] 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

,  412-462  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


j  Sam  pies  & 
i  Roofing  Book 


-RADIO- 

SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE 
MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG 

TIMES  SQ.  AUTO  SUPPLY  GO.  m. 
MAIL  ORDER  DEPT. 

1  1743  BROADWAY  at  56tb  STREET 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION 
to  send  well  made,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $24.95. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Makes 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  shows  large 
capacity,  easy  running  New  L.  S. 
Model.  See  our  easy 

Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Bowl  asarutarj/marael,  easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  Western  orders  from.  Western 
points 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  3052  Bain  bridge,  N.Y. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff — Stops  Hair  Falling 

Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  SI. 00  at  druggists 
Hiscox  Chem.  Works,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 
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What  financial  editors  of 
national  magazines  have  said  about 


Columbia  Bonds 


‘‘...one  of  the  finest  investments  you  could  buy.” 

“...A  very  safe  and  reliable  investment.” 

“The  Columbia  Mortgage  Company  enjoys  a  good  rep¬ 
utation,  and  the  bonds  they  offer  for  sale  are  well 
regarded.” 

“In  our  opinion  Columbia  Bonds  are  safe  for  investment.” 

“First  mortgage  bonds  offered  by  good  houses  consti¬ 
tute  a  safe  investment,  yielding  something  better  than 
the  average  return;  and  we  have  confidence  in  the  con¬ 
cern*  mentioned  in  your  letter.” 

“...an  excellent  opportunity  to  diversify  your  security 
holdings  over  a  period  of  years.” 

“The  Company*  is  noted  for  the  selection  of  its  offer¬ 
ings.” 


‘The  Columbia  Mortgage  Company  is  an  excellently  man¬ 
aged  institution... Its  officers  and  directors  are  men  of 
undeniably  good  rating  in  the  real  estate  field  and  in  the 
business  world.  We  believe  the  6 %%  bonds  sold  by 
this  organization  merit  your  favorable  consideration.’ 

‘We  know  that  they*  are  absolutely  sound  and  reliable 
in  every  way.” 


ColumbiaMortgage  Company 


Columbia  Mortgage  Building 


4  East  43rd  Street 


New  York  City 


This  Brings  the  Book 
'  ~~  — '  "  That  Tells  the  Story 


COLUMBIA  MORTGAGE  CO.,  4  East  43rd  St.,  New  York  City 


Gentlemen:  Kindly  mail  copy  of  your  new  booklet  showing  how 
to  achieve  financial  independence  via  the  Columbia  System. 

\  4-CC-253  C 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


CITY  AND  STATE 


lUMAlt. _ ... 


Magazine  Bargains 


TOO  GOOD  TO  MISS 


Your  big  opportunity.  Unbeatable  values  in  magazines  for 
the  whole  family.  Mail  coupon  at  once. 


American  Agriculturist 
Farm  &  Fireside 
Good  Stories 
Gentlewoman 


52  issues 
2  years 
1  year 
1  year 


$1,001 
.50  !  $1.00 

.25  I  for  all 

.20  J 


American  Agriculturist 
Farm  &  Fireside 
Mothers’  Home  Life 
Household  Guest 
Beautiful  Womanhood 


52  issues 
2  years 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 


1.00 

.50 

.25 

.25 

.50 


51.30 

for  all 


American  Agriculturist 
Farm  &  Fireside 
Woman’s  World 
Poultry  Keeper 
People’s  Popular  Monthly 


52  issues 
2  years 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 


1.00 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.25 


51.45 

for  all 


American  Agriculturist 
Farm  &  Fireside 
McCall’s 

Today’s  Housewife 


52  issues 
2  years 
1  year 
1  year 


1.001 
.50  [ 


$1.85 

1.00  I  for  all 

1.00  J 


American  Agriculturist 
Farm  &  Fireside 
People’s  Home  Journal 
McCall’s 
Good  Stories 


52  issues 
2  years 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 


1.00 

.50 

1.25 

1.00 

.25 


$2.15 

for  all 


MONEY-SAVING  COUPON 


American  Agriculturist, 
416  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Inclosed  find  $. 
checked  above. 


.for  which  send  me  offer 


Name . 

Post-Office . 

EF.  D.No . State. 
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-ONE  WEEK  SALE!- 


SPECIAL  BREAKFAST 


n 


Coffee 


DELIVERED 


within  300  miles 


32 


c 


lb 


in  S  lb.  lots  or  more 

Bean  or  Ground 

Another  money-saving  opportunity  to  acquaint 
yourself  with  the  decided  advantages  of  buying 
your  coffee  direct  from  one  of  New  York’s  oldest 
wholesalers.  A  remarkable  blend  of  smooth,  mel¬ 
low,  likable  cup  quality.  A  special  lot. 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE  OR  MONEY  BACK 
Delivered  to  consumer,  fresh  from  wholesale 
roaster.  No  orders  for  less  than  5  lbs.  Order  today. 


Send  Cash,  Chech ,  Money  Order  or 
pay  the  postman  on  receipt  of  coffee 


GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 


23S  Washington  St.,  New  York  City 

— — — — — •  Est.  Si  Years  ————— 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


The  JfU5T  one  of  our  wonderful_  bargains. 


“Pride 


Set  comprises  a  4,  4  Yt  or  5  toot  iron 
»,  enameled  roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  19  Inch 


Send  for 
Catalog  40 


roll  rim  enameled  flab-back  lavatory, 
a  syphon  action,  wash-down  water  closet 
with  porcelain  tank,  oak  post  hinge 
seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel- 
plated  traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

264 W.  34  St.,  Bet.  7th-8th  Ave*.,  N.Y.  C. 
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Make  Your  Own  Rennet 


Mrs.  E.  M.  Anderson  Suggests  an  Inexpensive  Way 


A  RECENT  article  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  on  making  cheese 
at  home  speaks  of  buying  the  necessary 
rennet.  We  have  found  that  commercial 
rennet,  either  in  tablets  or  liquid  form,  is 
not  very  satisfactory,  besides  being  so 
expensive  that  its  brings  the  cost  of  cheese 
up  to  almost  the  price  of  that  on  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

However,  the  problem  sol  ed  itself 
automatically  when  we  found  that  any 
butcher  would  save  us  a  calf’s  stomach 
for  a  quarter.  It  is  best  to  have  the 
stomach  from  a  nice  veal,  and  the  work 
of  preparing  it  requires  about  ten  min¬ 
utes.  It  should  be  rinsed  in  two  or  three 
waters  till  it  looks  clean,  but  too  much 
rinsing  is  injurious  and  scalding  spoils  it. 

After  rinsing  well,  put  it  in  a  two-quart 
jar  with  about  a  quart  of  water  and  at 
least  a  cup  of  salt.  In  a  week  or  ten  days 
the  liquid  will  be  the  finest  of  rennet  and 
after  using  from  it  the  jar  may  be  filled 
with  more  brine  indefinitely.  Once 
started,  we  are  always  sure  of  a  season’s 
supply  and  I’ve  no  idea  how  long  it  would 
last  if  one  continued  to  use  it;  we  always 
start  a  fresh  batch  each  spring,  but  it 
can’t  spoil  as  long  as  there  is  plenty  of  good 
brine.  Test  it  at  first  by  trying  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  in  a  cup  of  milk.  If  it  forms  a 
firm  curd  in  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour  it 
is  right,  and  a  cupful  will  set  5  gallons  of 
milk;  but  if  it  won’t  it  should  stand  a  few 
days  longer,  when  it  will  have  become 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  test. 

Many  persons  imagine  that  expensive 
equipment  is  needed  to  make  cheese,  but 
it  is  a  mistaken  idea,  unless  one  expects 
to  make  it  in  large  quantities. 

Ours  costs  nothing  but  a  little  work  and 
not  much  of  that,  while  the  cheese  made 
at  home  is  indescribably  delicious.  Too 
much  emphasis  can  hardly  be  placed  upon 
the  superiority  of  this  home  prepared  ren¬ 
net.  The  cost  is  almost  nothing  and  it  is 
well  worth  while  for  junket  desserts  alone. 


It’s  easy  to  add  a  few  cans  to  your  shell 
at  least  once  a  week.  Here  are  a  list  of 
useful  ones: 

Chicken,  tomato  and  vegetable  soup, 
peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  corn,  pork  and 
beans,  pineapple,  peaches,  macaroni 
cherries. 

Also,  I  keep  on  hand  tapioca,  marsh¬ 
mallow  cream,  confectioner’s  sugar  for 
quick  icings,  mince  meat,  cocoanut, 
pickles  and  jams. — Pauline  Carmen. 


Obedience  in  Children 


JUST  as  soon  as  the  child  is  old  enough 
to  reason — and  this  age  is  reached 
much  earlier  than  we  usually  assume— 
obedience  to  law  should  be  given  equal 
stress  with  obedience  to  individuals. 

Law  is  universal;  the  child  meets  it  at 
every  turn.  Parents  cannot  always  be 
with  their  children  to  guide  and  control 
them,  and  the  sooner  they  teach  them  the 
inevitable  operation  of  law,  the  better 
fitted  the  children  will  be  to  meet  the 
future. 

Two  mothers  of  my  acquaintance  fol¬ 
lowed  two  distinct  methods  with  their 
children.  The  first  became  their  mentor, 
calling  them  each  morning  to  get  ready 
for  school  long  before  it  was  necessary. 
She  followed  this  call  with  a  continuous 
supervision  of  their  preparations  and 
with  frequent  remonstrances,  such  as 
“You’ll  be  late!  Do  hurry!  It  is 
almost  nine  o’clock,”  (when  it  was  not 
half-past  eight)  until  the  children  were 
off.  This  same  mother  had  a  habit  of 
setting  the  clock  forward,  and,  this  being 
discovered  by  the  children,  their  demoral¬ 
ization  was  complete. 

The  second  mother,  as  soon  as  her 
children  reached  school  age,  said  to  each 
one,  “Now,  my  dear,  you  have  learned  to 
tell  time,  and  Mother,  as  well  as  your 
teacher,  will  expect  you  to  be  prompt  at 
school.  I  will  remind  you  the  first  two 


EASILY  WORKED  ART  PILLOW  TOP 


OLDEN  rod ,  worked  in 
French  knots,  in  two  shades 
of  yellow,  and  wild  asters  in 
blue  single  stitches,  decorate 
this  pillow  (No.  E317)  of  tan 
art  cotton.  The  pillow  top, 
which  is  18  by  27'  inches,  costs 
50c,  stamped.  Make  four-inch 
tassels  of  twisted  embroidery 
floss  for  each  corner.  Order 
pillow  top  E317  from  Em¬ 
broidery  Department,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  ffl 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


A  quart  of  new  milk,  sweetened  and 
flavored,  and  mixed  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
good  rennet,  makes  a  delicious  custard 
capable  of  such  a  variety  of  changes  that 
it  may  be  the  foundation  of  innumerable 
desserts — and  any  one  can  prepare 
rennet  successfully  in  ten  minutes. 


or  three  mornings,  but  after  that,  you 
must  depend  upon  yourself.” 


They  All  Were  Caught — Once! 


a 


The  Emergency  Shelf 


AN  emergency  shelf  in  any  kitchen 
soon  pays  for  itself.  If  you  haven  t 
one,  start  one  by  getting  a  few  things  at  a 
time,  as  the  family  pocket-book  allows  it, 
and  you  will  soon  have  your  shelf  well- 
stocked.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  standby 
items  I  find  useful: 

Gelatine ,  jello  and  junket,  for  quick 
desserts. 

Instantaneous  coffee:  fine  when  the  men 
folk  are  in  a  hurry  for  breakfast.  _  . 

Bouillon  cubes,  a  nice,  delicious  drmk, 
especially  in  cold  weather. 

Salad  dressing,  I  make  a  quart  at  a 
time. 

Cocoa,  purchased  by  the  pound.  I  use 
it  in  all  recipes  calling  for  chocolate  and 
it  does  just  as  well. 


are 


In  one  time  or  other  during  the  first  or 
second  week,  each  child  at  least  once 
failed  to  reach  school  before  the  bell 
sounded.  But  in  this  one  tardiness  he 
learned  his  lesson.  Though  the  mother 
knew  he  would  be  late,  she  did  not  depart 
from  the  rule,  and,  while  no  one  could 
have  been  more  sympathetic  over  the 
resulting  bad  mark,  at  the  same  time, 
she  made  the  child  realize  that,  if  he  were 
careful,  it  need  not  occur  again.  He 
result  was  that  her  children  early  learne 
the  value  of  time.  , 

There  are  simple  systems  of  reward 
for  very  young  children,  which  are  01  as¬ 
sistance  in  helping  to  establish  cer^:in 
beneficial  habits  at  an  age  when  habi  s 
easily  formed,  but  these  rewar  s 


should  be  discontinued  as  the  child  gro^s 
older,  and  appeal  should  be  made  to  ® 
sense  of  justice  and  fairness  to  other^ 
which  children  often  possess  to  an  un 
common  degree. — Julia  W.  Wolfe. 
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Problems  of  Cooperation 

0 Continued  from  page  34-8) 


per  bushel,  or  too  much  per  box.  Second, 
you  have  to  have  a  large  enough  minimum  so 
that  you  are  an  important  factor  in  that  mar¬ 
ket  from  the  day  that  you  open  your  doors. 
Merely  being  another  commission  house  isn’t 
worth  a  single  thing  to  the  farmer,  although  it 
may  mean  some  jobs  to  some  of  the  farmer 
representatives.  You  have  to  be  a  different 
thing;  and  that  different  thing  is  a  unit  which 
has  enough  in  quantity  to  make  the  control 
of  the  flow  of  that  supply  really  mean  some¬ 
thing.  .  . 

There  is  no  fixed  minimum.  Sometimes  it 
might  be  30  per  cent.,  sometimes  it  might  be 
50  per  cent.,  sometimes  it  might  be  75  per  cent, 
—the  minimum  must  be  determined  by  study¬ 
ing  the  commodity  and  its  local  conditions;  but 
any  co-operative  which  forgets  and  starts  with¬ 
out  a  minimum  is  committing  a  fatal  blunder 
right  there;  and  is  either  going  to  take  twenty 
years  to  accomplish  what  could  have  been 
done  in  one  year — or  it  is  headed  straight  for 
the  rocks.  There  is  the  whole  technique  of 
co-operative  marketing. 

Need  Expert  Personnel 

Finally,  you  have  to  get  expert  personnel  in 
co-operative  marketing  groups.  A  smooth¬ 
tongued  man  who  can  talk  well  is  the  man  you 
must  always  avoid  when  it  comes  to  trying  to 
market  your  product.  A  man  may  be  the  best 
farmer  in  the  world  on  production  and  not 
know  a  thing  about  real  merchandising  or 
marketing.  You  have  to  get  expert  marketers 
to  do  the  technical  job  of  marketing;  expert 
traffic  men  to  do  the  technical  work  of  trans¬ 
portation;  expert  banking  men  to  guide  you 
on  the  right  banking  and  financial  channels. 
You  have  to  use  experts;  but  the  experts  have 
to  be  your  hired  men,  just  as  much  as  the 
fellow  who  works  for  four  dollars  a  day,  your 
hired  man  to  help  with  production  on  the 
farms.  If  he  doesn’t  suit  you,  throw  him  out; 
but,  in  each  case,  your  aim  is  to  get  an  expert 
instead  of  an  amateur  to  run  a  co-operative 
marketing  association. 

Pay  the  Right  Man  Well 

You  have  to  stop  being  afraid  of  paying  these 
men,  these  technical  men,  high  salaries  to  get 
them.  Don’t  pay  a  ten-thousand-dollar  man 
twenty  thousand  dollars;  and  don’t  try  to  get 
a  twenty-thousand-dollar  man  for  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  The  best  investment  that  the 
growers’  co-operatives  can  make  is  technical 
men  who  know  tobacco,  technical  men  who 
know  wheat,  technical  men  who  know  cotton, 
technical  men  who  know  apples;  and  if  the 
farmers  will  learn  to  spend  some  of  their  money 
directly  for  such  men  instead  of  spending  it 
indirectly,  as  they  are,  to  those  very  men  to 
exploit  them  if  they  will  get  some  of  those  men 
as  their  hired  men  and  have  a  co-operative 
rightly  organized,  with  the  right  aim,  then  I  tell 
you  there  is  real  daylight  for  the  farmer,  as  far 
as  marketing  problems  are  concerned  in  the 
United  States. 

This  is  the  technique  and  personnel  problem 
of  the  co-operatives. 

To-morrow,  we  will  discuss  what  all  this  may 
mean  to  the  community  and  to  the  public 
generally. 


It  Pays  to  Treat  Seed 
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of  good  vitality  that  has  grown  last  year 
or  the  percentage  of  kill  may  disappoint 
the  man  who  tries  it. 

Seed  treatment  is  no  protection  against 
club  root  because  that  mainly  lives  in  the 
soil.  However,  if  any  of  the  disease  organ¬ 
isms  are  in  the  seed,  the  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  will  kill  them.  If  club  root  is  in 
the  soil,  it  may  be  that  an  application  of 
about  7.5  bushels  of  slaked  lime  to  the 
acre  will  help  matters.  Club  root  does 
best  in  acid  soil,  so  the  answer  is  LIME. 

Same  Material  for  Potatoes 

So  much  for  cabbage.  Now  let’s  turn  to 
potatoes.  That  same  material,  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate,  sometimes  called  mercuric 
chloride,  the  deadly  poison  that  it  is, 
can  be  used  on  potatoes.  Four  ounces  of 
die  chemical  are  dissolved  in  a  little  hot 
water.  It  dissolves  more  quickly  in  hot 
water  than  cold.  And  another  thing  use 
on  y  w°oden,  earthen  or  glass  containers  as 
mercuric  chloride  reacts  with  metals. 
When  it  has  dissolved,  it  is  diluted  to  30 
gallons  and  is  ready  for  use.  The  whole 
Potatoes  are  soaked  in  this  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  and  are  then  removed  and 
spread  out  to  dry.  Nothing  hard  to  that, 
’MK  surely  cuts  down  the  yield  of  un¬ 


salable  potatoes  caused  by  such  diseases 
as  scab  and  rhizoctonia.  However,  the 
solution  loses  its  strength  quickly  and  is 
good  only  for  three  different  batches  of 
potatoes.  The  second  batch  can  be  left 
to  soak  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters 
and  the  third  for  two  hours. 

This  corrosive  sublimate  treatment,  as 
I  said  before,  kills  scab  and  rhizoctonia, 
but  it  won’t  put  all  scab  out  of  business, 
if  the  scab  is  in  the  soil.  I  know  of 
several  fellows  who  treat  their  seed  every 
year  and  still  get  scabby  potatoes  and 
they  blame  the  farm  bureau  man  for  not 
knowing  what  he  is  talking  about.  Scab, 
once  in  the  soil,  will  live  there  as  long  as 
the  soil  is  sweet.  Scab  seems  to  live  on 
lime.  The  only  way  to  get  around  scab 
in  the  soil,  and  I  know  several  fellows 
that  are  doing  it  now  with  success,  is  to 
use  this  new  material,  inoculated  sulphur 
that  will  turn  soil  acid  in  one  season. 
One  fellow  thought  that  if  a  little  was  all 
right,  a  whole  lot  would  be  better  and 
spoiled  his  crop.  But  those  fellows  who 
followed  directions  from  the  farm  bureau 
and  from  the  salesman,  had  mighty  fine 
success.  I  haven’t  used  it  because  we  are 
not  bothered  with  scab  in  the  soil,  but 
those  fellows  who  did  and  used  it  right 
made  money  on  the  potatoes. 

Formalin  for  Oat  Smut 

Oat  smut  is  another  disease  easily 
controlled  by  chemicals.  Fifty  bushels 
of  seed  oats  are  piled  on  a  well  cleaned 
floor  after  having  been  run  through  a 
fanning  mill  to  take  out  smut  patches  and 
trash.  They  are  then  sprayed  with  a 
solution  of  formaldehyde  or  formalin 
made  by  adding  one  pint  of  40  per  cent, 
formalin  to  a  pint  of  water.  This  solu¬ 
tion  is  placed  in  an  ordinary  hand 
sprayed  and  evenly  sprayed  over  the  50 
bushels  of  oats  as  they  are  being  shoveled 
from  one  pile  to  another.  After  this 
treatment  the  oats  are  piled  and  covered 
with  blankets  or  grain  sacks  and  allowed 
to  stand  there  for  five  hours. 

There  is  another  treatment  that  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  formalin,  one  pint  of 
the  solution  being  used  in  40  gallons  of 
water  which  is  sprinkled  over  the  pile. 
This  is  known  as  the  wet  treatment  and 
has  been  found  to  have  caused  more 
weakening  in  the  seed  than  the  dry 
treatment  I  have  just  mentioned  above. 

It  is  funny,  but  some  fellows  go  to  all 
the  bother  of  treating  their  seed,  and  then 
put  the  seed  back  in  the  old  bins  or  bags 
and  reinoculate  the  seed  with  the  disease 
germs.  If  the  seed  is  going  to  be  put  back 
in  the  bin,  it  should  also  be  sprayed. 

Now  there  is  another  factor  that  comes 
into  this  seed  treatment  and  that  is  labor 
— no  small  item  on  the  farm  these  days. 
If  I  treat  my  cabbage  seed  and  get  a  90 
or  95  per  cent,  stand  compared  to  my 
neighbor  who  gets  about  30  to  40  per  cent, 
stand,  it  means  that  where  he  plants  and 
works  six  acres,  I  can  get  about  the  same 
yield  by  working  in  the  neighborhood  of 
two  acres.  And  I’d  much  rather  plant, 
hoe  and  cultivate  two  acres  than  six  for 
the  same  money  any  day"  in  the  week. 
And  the  fellow  who  says  he  woiddn’t  is 
crazy"  or  too  stubborn  to  know  when  he  is 
well  off. 


The  State’s  Tax  Dollar 
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a  part  of  the  tax  that  is  for  the  benefit  of 
all. 

A  Government  tax  is  a  tax  for  our  own 
benefit  and  that  of  our  fellow  men  and 
women.  When  we  pay  a  tax  it  is  to  make 
our  life  more  livable,  lovable  and  safe. 
Without  taxes  these  things  would  be 
utterly  impossible  and  we  would  go  back 
to  the  bad  roads,  cold  houses,  candle 
dips  and  other  discomforts  suffered  by 
our  great  grandfathers. 


Make  your  lemon  rinds  do  double  duty. 
Keep  one  or  two  near  the  sink,  and  when 
your  hands  are  stained  rub  them  with  the 
rind.  Most  stains  will  come  right  off. 


IheWorld 

may  now  listen  in 
on  the  broadcasting 

from 

The  Worlds  Biggest  Store 

Station  W  J  R  ,  located  on  the  tower  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.  s  gigantic  merchandise  building  at  Chicago,  will  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  beginning  the  month  of  April. 

Just  another  instance  that  the  World’s  Biggest  Mail  Order 
Store  is  FIRST  in  everything  worth  while. 

Those  who  have  radio  sets  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  our1 
station  will  be  the  most  modem  in  the  air;  every  advance  made 
in  the  science  of  radio,  every  successful  invention  making  for 
clearer  broadcasting  and  improved  reception  has  been  embodied 
in  our  station. 

Station  W  J  R  ,  located  on  the  tower  of  the  World’s  Biggest 
Store — will  be  under  government  supervision.  It  is  a  class  B 
station — the  highest  rank  in  broadcasting.  It  will  provide  enter¬ 
tainment  and  education  to  the  world. 

It  is  fitting  that  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  should  undertake  this 
work  because  we  were  FIRST  in  the  radio  business.  We  en¬ 
couraged  the  amateurs  in  the  days  of  wireless  before  radio  was 
known.  We  were  endorsed  by  the  American  Radio  Relay  League 
and  the  National  Amateur  Wireless  Association. 

Now,  as  always,  the  World’s  Biggest  Store  proves  its  claim 
for  leadership. 


In  addition  to  our  Special  Catalog  of  Radio  Supplies 
you  will  surely  want  our  New  Big  General  Catalog  if  you 
have  not  already  receioed  it.  It  contains  almost  every¬ 
thing  you  need  for  the  family,  the  home,  the  farm  and 
the  shop.  We  have  sent  it  to  one-fourth  of  all  the 
families  in  the  United  States,  so  that  they  can  buy  most 
economically.  If  you  want  this  Big  Book  all  that  is 
necessary  is  for  you  to  write  us 'and  say:  “ Send  me  your 
New  Big  General  Catalog  No.  66A28G.’’ 


SearsJRoebuck^Cb. 


Send  for  Our  FREE  Radio  Catalog' 


r 

"  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago — Philadelphia. 

Send  me  FREE  Radio  Book  No.  66A28. 

Mail 

Coupon 

today 

to  store 

nearest 

you. 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  5, 1924 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


THE  first  boat  load  of  hay  from  the  Hudson 
River  section  arrived  in  New  York  during 
the  past  week  with  a  cargo  of  200  more  bales 
of  No.  3  clover  mixed  and  shipping  hay.  Due 
to  the  poor  quality  of  this  cargo,  it  only  served 
to  maintain  a  low  price  on  the  undergrades, 
not  affecting  to  any  marked  degree  the  market 
on  better  grades  of  hay.  With  the  opening  of 
the  River,  however,  we  may  expect  slightly 
heavier  shipments  for  a  time  at  least.  Unless 
the  quality  changes  it  is  doubtful  if  there  will 
be  any  material  effect  on  prices  received  by 
shippers  of  the  better  grades  of  timothy. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  has  called 
a  temporary  halt  on  the  issuing  of  permits 
until  the  present  accumulation  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  out.  Most  of  the  hay  that  was 
received  by  boat  has  been  going  out  at  $20 
to  25,  which  shows  that  it  is  not  top  quality 
stock,  which  is  reported  at  $27  to  29,  some  of 
the  finest  bringing  $30. 

POTATO  MARKET  EASIER 

From  all  indications  the  only  factor  that 
seems  to  be  holding  the  potato  market  up  to  its 
present  fairly  steady  position  is  that  of  bad 
roads  in  the  country.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
haulings  have  not  been  heavy.  With  easier 
transportation  at  the  farmers’  disposal,  it  is 
expected,  at  least  by  men  in  the  market,  that 
shipments  will  take  on  a  renewed  activity  with 
the  result  that  car-lot  movements  will  be 
heavier.  With  this  in  mind,  the  market  men 
have  not  shown  any  disposition  to  buy  heavily, 
with  the  result  that  the  market  is  trending 
toward  an  easier  condition.  Long  Islands 
are  bringing  from  $3.80  to  3.85  per  150-pound 
sack  delivered.  That  means  they  are  bringing 
around  $3.60  f.  o.  b.  Riverhead.  Maines  are 
not  doing  as  well  lately.  Quality  is  of  slightly 
wider  range  with  the  prices  varying  anywhere 
from  $3  to  3.30  per  150-pound  sack  delivered. 

“States”  are  dull  at  $2.50  to  2.60  a  150- 
pound  sack  delivered.  Some  reach  as  high  as 
$2.7j5,  but  they  are  only  the  more  fancy. 
Several  receivers  in  the  market  state  that  there 
has  been  an  unusually  large  percentage  of 
damage  by  wireworms  in  “States”  this  year. 

APPLE  MARKET  WEAKER 

In  spite  of  the  dull  situation  that  has  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  apple  market  of  late,  nevertheless 
it  is  now  turning  even  weaker.  Last  week  the 
men  in  the  market  worked  hard  to  clear  their 
heavy  holdings  and  for  a  while  there  was  a 
stronger  tone  to  the  market  for  Baldwins  and 
Macintosh.  However,  the  weather  turned 
mild  and  as  we  go  to  press  it  is  just  like  mid¬ 
spring.  As  a  result  the  state  of  nervousness 
and  uneasiness  has  again  crept  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  apple  men  are  making  a  conces¬ 
sion  to  turn  stock.  To  show  how  weak  the 
market  is,  the  very  finest  Winesaps  from  the 
West  Coast  are  bringing  only  $1.80  per  box. 
Another  example  of  the  unsatisfactory  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  the  very  best  Baldwins,  grading 
i 1 %  inch,  are  bringing  only  $4. 

TEXAS  CABBAGE  COMING  IN 

There  is  very  little  doing  in  the  market  as 
far  as  State  cabbage  is  concerned.  Little  or 
nothing  is  being  shipped  and  reports  indicate 
that  there  is  very  little  old  cabbage  in  the 
country.  Shipments  are  now  coming  through 
from  Texas  showing  a  wide  variation  in  qual- 


Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to 
run,  express  paid 
east  of  Rockies. 


Made  of  Cali- 

fornia  Redwood,  covered 
with  aralvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  air  space  between, 
built  to  last  for  years;  deep  chick 
nursery, hot  water  heat,  copper  tanks. 


140  E66  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGO  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  *  23.50 
260  EGO  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Jroncla^neubgtorCOjjBoj[103Raelij*jWi*^ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  orR<exLpreIs 

Charges  prepaid  by  us.  Large,  healthy  plants  TRUE 
TO  NAME,  NO  ROOT  APHIS,  NO  DISEASE.  Fresh 
dug,  expertly  packed.  FREE  Cat.  ol  Berry,  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Plants. 


A  few  of  the  best 

100 

200 

1000 

Early:  Howard  17,  Premier . 

$1.10 

$1.90 

$5.90 

Med.  S.  Dunlap,  Dr.  Burrell  .... 

.90 

1.60 

4.90 

Late:  Gandy . 

.90 

1.60 

4.90 

Late:  McAlpin,  Lupton . 

1.10 

1.90 

5.90 

Progressive  Everbearing . 

500  at  1000  rate.  Order  now. 

1.50 

2.50 

9.00 

NICOL  NOOK  GARDENS, 

Milford,  Delaware 

|  You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 

STAMMER 


A 

m  Send  10  cents  for  288-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
•m  Stuttering,  “Its  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells  how  I 
If  cured  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Bogus, 
W  5120  Bogue  Bldg.,  1147  N.  III.  St.,  Indianapolis. 


ity.  The  price  varies  from  $2  all  the  way  up 
to  $4.50  a  100  pounds  delivered.  There  is 
very  little  that  is  bringing  the  top  figure, 
$3  being  nearer  to  average  price  at  the 
present  time.  Indications  are  that  move¬ 
ments  are  going  to  be  very  heavy  within  the 
next  week  or  two  and  the  price  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  come  down  considerably. 

ONION  MARKET  WEAK 

The  market  on  State  onions  shows  no  par¬ 
ticular  change  from  the  same  steady  dull 
condition  that  has  existed  for  the  past  weeks. 
Recent  receipts  have  been  light  but  accumula¬ 
tions  on  hand  from  previous  arrivals  kept  the 
market  well  supplied.  The  demand  is  slow 
and  as  a  result  prices  are  tending  downward. 
No.  1  yellows  are  mostly  bringing  $1.75  to 
2  with  a  very  few  going  above  that  figure. 
$1.50  to  1.60  is  the  more  general  price  for 
medium  stock.  Ordinary  reds  bring  from 
$1.75  to  1.85,  with  some  of  the  large  finer  stock 
going  as  high  as  $2.  These  prices  are  all  for 
100-pound  sacks. 

POULTRY  MARKET  BARELY  STEADY 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  by  freight  have  been 
extremely  heavy  with  the  result  that  trading 
has  been  slow.  In  fact,  the  accumulation  has 
caused  quite  an  unsatisfactory  situation  and 
considerable  stock  has  been  placed  at  railroad 
terminals  at  concessions  under  the  market. 
There  is  quite  a  tight  situation  in  the  live 
poultry  trade  and  as  we  go  to  press  buyers  are 
as  firm  in  offering  nothing  higher  than  26c 
for  fowls,  as  receivers  are  in  refusing  anything 
under  27c,  resulting  in  a  deadlock. 

Fowls  coming  in  by  express  are  having  a 
quiet  sale  and  much  of  the  business  is  based  on 
the  freight  market  when  it  is  once  established. 
Live  broilers  by  express  are  in  very  heavy 
receipt  with  the  result  that  the  market  is 
barely  steady  at  prices  varying  from  50  to 
55c  for  the  very  best  stock.  Heavy  ship¬ 
ments  of  Long  Island  ducks  have  been  coming 
in  of  late  with  the  result  that  the  market  has 
been  holding  barely  steady  at  34c. 

Dressed  spring  broilers  are  coming  in  in 
scattering  lots.  They  are  selling  promptly 
but  due  to  the  irregular  quality  prices  have 
been  variable.  Fowls  packed  in  boxes  are 
in  light  supply  and  meet  a  good  outlet.  Dressed 
fowls  in  barrels  are  going  fair  but  have  got  to 
show  top  quality  to  bring  anywhere  near  the 
better  prices. 

EGGS  TAKE  STEADIER  TONE 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  tumble  that  eggs  ex¬ 
perienced  during  the  past  week  or  so,  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  taken  on  a  fairly  steadying  tone,  es¬ 
pecially  for  prime  to  fancy  qualities  that  show 
good  grading,  both  as  to  cleanliness  and  size. 
Nearby  whites  have  been  moving  much  better 
of  late  and  the  market  shows  a  decidedly 
steadier  tone  for  prime  and  fancy  qualities. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  man  who  takes 
extreme  care  in  grading  during  this  period  is 
going  to  get  a  decidedly  better  deal  than  the 
men  who  are  sending  in  indiscriminate  pack¬ 
ings.  Nearby  whites  are  topping  the  market 
at  34  to  35c  for  the  most  closely  selected  stock. 
Mediums  to  bests  are  bringing  anywhere  from 


26  to  30c,  showing  that  the  market  averages 
closer  to  28c. 

BUTTER  TAKES  A  DROP 

Butter  prices  are  dropping  rapidly  to  a 
storage  basis.  Offerings  have  been  extremely 
liberal,  and  under  pressure  to  effect  quick 
trading,  dealers  have  been  cutting  prices  quite 
freely.  The  market  is  about  5c  under  what  it 
was  last  week.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
tendency  all  around  to  work  the  market  down 
to  lower  figures  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order 
to  justify  storage.  Quality  of  current  receipts 
are  reported  high  enough  for  storage. 

Fancy  marks  have  been  going  as  high  as  43c. 
The  majority  of  sales  are  turning  at  42c  or 
thereabouts. 

The  cheese  market  continues  to  maintain  its 
quiet  tone  on  both  held  and  fresh  stock.  Those 
dealing  in  fresh  cheese,  however,  are  clearly 
showing  signs  of  uneasiness  due  to  the  lack  of 
activity  in  the  market.  The  market  on  old 
cheese  holds  fairly  steady.  State  whole  milk 
flats,  held,  fancy,  are  bringing  from  23%  to 
24%c  with  the  average  run  bringing  from  23c 
to  23%c.  Fresh  States  of  fancy  quality  are 
bringing  from  19c  to  20c  with  fair  to  average 
run  stock  varying  from  17c  to  18c. 

MILK  PRICES 

Prices  for  Milk  delivered  in  April  are  as 
follows:  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation,  3%  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone, 
Class  1,  used  chiefly  for  fluid  purposes,  $2.33 
per  hundred;  Class  2- A,  used  chiefly  as  fluid 
cream,  $2.00;  Class  2-B,  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  plain  condensed  milk  and  ice 
cream,  $2.25;  Class  2-C,  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  soft  cheeses,  $2.25;  Class  3, 
for  milk  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
whole  milk  powder,  evaporated  whole  milk 
and  sweetened  whole  condensed  milk,  $1.95; 
Class  A  and  \-B,  based  on  butter  and  Amer¬ 
ican  cheese  quotations  on  the  N.  Y.  market. 

Sheffield  Producers  organization  announce 
the  price  of  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  freight 
zone  for  milk  testing  3  per  cent.,  is  $2.20%. 

LIVE  CALF  MARKET  STRONGER 

The  market  for  live  calves  lias  turned  de¬ 
cidedly  firmer.  The  best  grades  are  bringing 
a  dollar  more  than  lately  with  small  and  under¬ 
grades  bringing  50c  better  than  they  have  of 
late.  Prime  veals  are  bringing  $15  with  a  few 
choice  head  bringing  a  very  small  concession. 
The  price  varies  as  size  and  color  decreases 
down  to  small  veals  that  are  bringing  from 
$5.50  to  6. 

Country  dressed  calves  are  in  liberal  supply. 
A  small  percentage  of  receipts  of  strictly 
choice  character  are  finding  a  firm  market  at 
1 9c  with  some  bringing  as  much  as  20.  Primes 
are  bringing  from  16  to  18c  and  fair  to  good 
12  to  15c.  Smaller  stock  ranges  lower. 

CASH  GRAIN  QUOTATIONS 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  WHEAT,  No.  2, 
bard  winter,  $1.18%;  No.  2,  red,  $1.17%; 
No.  2,  mixed  durum,  $1.17%.  CORN,  No.  2, 
yellow,  96%c;  No.  2.  white,  97%c;  No.  2, 
mixed,  95%c.  OATS,  fancy  white  clipped, 
60%  to  61c;  ordinary  white  clipped,  59  to  59c; 
No.  2,  white,  57%c. 


WANT  MORE  MONEY  ? 


Our  agents  make  big  profits  on  Soap  and  toilet  articles. 
Get  free  sample  case  offer. 

H0-R0-C0  MANUFACTURING  CO..  2729  Bedier  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mt. 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to  eastern  farmers 
sold  on  March  27: 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras. 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . 

Extra  firsts . 

Firsts . . . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras .  .  .  . 
Pullets  No.  1 . 


New  York 
34  to  35 
31  to  33 
£9  to  30 
27  to  28 

27  to  30 

25  to  26 

28  to  30 

26  to  27 


Phila. 


24 

23 


Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score .  43%  to  44 


Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . 

Good  to  prime .  .  .  .  . . 

Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 

Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed . 

Alfalfa,  second  cutting . 

Oat  Straw  No.  1 . 


Yi 
43} 
42  to  43 
41  to  42 

U.  S.  Grades 
$27  to  28 
23  to  25 
16  to  21 
25  to  26 
31  to  32 
15 


44 


Standards 

$26  to  27 
25 

26  to  27 
'  18 'to  19 


Buffalo 


29  to  31 


27  to  28 


49  to  50 
47  to  48 
43  to  44 
37  to  42 

Old  Grade 
$18  to  19 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 

Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy . . 

Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor . 

Chickens,  colored  fancy . . 

Chickens,  leghorns . . 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 


Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes . 
Hogs,  Yorkers . 


28  to  29 

27  to  29 

27  to  28 

27  to  28 

25 

21  to  23 

30  to  35 

(Broilers)  50  to  55 

25  to  26 

25  to  27 

21  to  23 

11  to  15 

4  to  414 
13  to  16% 
434  to  7% 
7%  to  7)  2 

F.  O.  B.  Chicago,  WHEAT,  No.  2,  Wh 
$1.09%.  CORN,  No.  2,  yellow,  80  to  8® 
OATS,  No.  2,  white,  48%  to  49c. 


New  York  Cabbage  and  Potato 
Growers  Organizing 

[Continued  from  page  341) 

standard  of  quality  that  they  have  practically 
eliminated  the  prejudice  that  existed  against 
the  Maine  stock. 

Any  extensive  advertising  put  out  by  even 
the  largest  handler  of  these  commodities  in 
western  New  York  territory  would  be  90  per 
cent,  wasted  to  him  because  he  handles  such  a 
small  percentage  of  the  whole  output.  It  ;s 
only  through  an  organization  of  their  own,  con¬ 
trolling  a  majority  of  the  entire  output  of  these 
commodities  that  the  growers  can  afford  to 
spend  the  money  necessary  for  waging  an  in¬ 
telligent  merchandising  campaign  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  these  commodities. 

A  Means  of  Determining  Plantings 

It  is  only  through  an  organization,  with  its 
members  pledged  to  furnish  it  with  statistical 
information  asked  for,  that  accurate  estimates 
of  plantings  can  be  arrived  at.  Of  course, 
every  one  knows  that  organizations  can  not 
curtail  production  by  contract,  agreement, 
coercion  or  otherwise  with  its  growers;  at  the 
same  time,  by  compiling  accurate  data  cover¬ 
ing  these  points  within  its  producing  territory 
as  well  as  all  competitive  territory,  it  can  lay 
the  figures  before  the  individual  growers  with 
certain  definite  recommendations  that  have 
been  found  to  be  very  potent  factors  in  de¬ 
creasing  acreage  when  over-plantings  have 
been  impending. 

After  50  Per  Cent,  of  Acreage 

The  organization  now  going  forward  in 
central  and  western  New  YTork  has  set  as  its 
minimum  sign  up  50  per  cent,  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  acreage  of  potatoes  and  cabbage  in  twenty 
or  more  counties  in  the  territory.  This  will 
make  the  organization  the  dominant  factor  in 
the  handling  and  marketing  of  the  potato  and 
cabbage  crops  from  this  territory.  This  or¬ 
ganization  is  based  on  a  five  year,  legally  bind¬ 
ing  contract  which  is  executed  between  the 
grower  and  his  local  county  association. 
When  the  twenty  or  more  counties  shall  have 
been  organized,  they  will  federate  through 
their  duly  elected  representatives  to  form  a 
central  body  which  will  act  in  an  agency 
capacity  for  and  in  the  interest  of  the  county 
associations.  Each  county  association  will 
delegate  to  the  central  body  the  power  to  do 
for  it  the  things  that  the  county  associations 
want  done  in  a  centralized  manner  and  all 
functions  that  can  be  performed  in  a  county 
way  more  satisfactorily  and  economically  will 
be  retained  and  performed  by  the  county 
associations. 

The  growers  are  being  urged  to  look  upon 
their  marketing  problems  in  their  larger  as¬ 
pects  and  to  join  with  their  fellow  growers 
in  the  big  effort  to  apply  the  real  and  effective 
remedies  to  the  faults  of  the  system  which 
can  not  be  applied  except  through  an  organiza¬ 
tion  big  enough,  permanent  enough  and  with 
sufficient  authority  to  go  forward  with  the 
program  of  intelligent  merchandising  which 
must  be  substituted  for  the  present  haphazard 
and  uncontrolled  method  of  individual  selling. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

321  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  1  C 

Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


$10  Down  Buys 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  offer  for  sale  several  wonderfully  bred 
registered  Holstein  bull  calves  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan.  Prices  from  $50  to  #100. 
This  is  your  opportunity  to  get  a  pure 
bred  bull. 

Write  for  particulars 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr. 

Fishkill  Farms 

Hopewell  Junction,  New  York 
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Breeding  will  tell 

You  cannot  afford  to  take  chances 
with  chicks  of  poor  parentage 
any  more  than  a  farmer  can  af¬ 
ford  to  gamble  with  seeds  that 
come  from  “mongrel”  plants. 
“Blood  will  tell”  every  time. 

Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks,  from  our 
special  matings,  are  especially 
suited  to  the  egg  farmer.  They 
are  sired  by  full  brothers  of  the 
pullets  that  are  making  out¬ 
standing  records  at  the  Vine- 
land  Third  International  Egg 
Laying  and  Breeding  Competi¬ 
tion.  Their  dams  are  in  care¬ 
fully  culled,  farm  raised,  free 
range  flocks  sired  by  males 
from  trap-nested  hens.  Natu¬ 
rally  chicks  themselves  are 
sturdy  and  vigorous. 

We  have  a  most  attractive  propo¬ 
sition  to  offer  the  egg  farmer 
in  our  strain  of  Hollywood 
White  Leghorns,  Park  and 
Norfolk  Specialty  Barred 
Rocks,  Fishel  White  Rocks, 
Sked  Brothers  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Martin  Wyandottes. 

Send  to-day  for  your  Kerr  Chick 
Book.  It  includes  some  of  our 
records  in  the  1923  Interna¬ 
tional  Laying  Contest. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 


Newark,  N.  J. 

Box  No.  10 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  No.  10 


Springfield,  Mass. 

Box  No.  10 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Box  No.  10 


VERI-BEST  CHICKS 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  Live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  From  Pure  Bred,  Select,  Heavy  Layers. 
Reference:  First  National  Bank.  You  can  order 
right  from  this  Ad.  with  perfect  safety. 


Varieties 


Prices  on: 


50 

100 

500 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$60.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

ii 


Wh.  Br.  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Blk.  Minor- 

cas . 

White  Rocks  and  Wyandottes. .  . 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

Mixed  Chicks,  10  cents  each,  straight.  All  Heavies,  12  cents 
each.  You  take  no  chance.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

QUALITY  CHICK  HATCHERY 

BOXB _ WAUSEON,  OHIO 

SCHWEGLER’S 

THOR-O-BRED 

BABY  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
Wyandottes.  12c  and  up. 

97  %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  now 
for  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER 

204  Northampton  St.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

LONG’S  GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

We  have  built  a  new  hatchery  up-to- 
date  in  every  respect  and  increased  our 
incubator  space.  Our  breeding  stock 
has  free  range  and  is  carefully  selected. 

Lvery  chick  lively  and  healthy.  Order 

this  ad  with  full  remittance  and  -s 
get  chicks  when  you  want  them. 

„  _  '  Per  25  100  500 

£•  c.  W.  Leghorns .  83.25  .$13.00  $62.50 

Roeks .  3.75  15.00  72.50 

Anconas,  W.  Wyandottes  4.00  16.00  77.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  $10.00  per  100  straight. 

iostpaid.  100%  live  delivery.  Ref.  Richfield  Bank, 
Richfield,  Pa.  (On  the  main  line  of  the  Penna.  R.  R.) . 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  M1LLERST0WN,  PA. 


We  Hold  the  World’s  Official  Record 

A.  C.  Jones  Barred  Rocks, 

313  EGGS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes,  R.  I. 
Reds.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock. 

Send  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


Seasonable  Chicken  Chatter 

{Continued  from  page  347) 

respiratory  organs  of  the  chick  lie  close 
to  the  back.  That  is  why  a  chick  that 
feels  chilly  desires  to  crawl  under  some¬ 
thing.  The  back  seems  to  be  the  vul¬ 
nerable  part  of  the  body  in  young  chicks, 
therefore  any  system  of  brooding  that 
does  not  furnish  the  heat  for  the  backs 
of  the  birds  is  not  the  best  system. 

As  Birds  Grow,  Feed  Less  Often 

Chicks  need  not  be  fed  as  often  after 
the  first  two  weeks,  in  fact  one  of  the 
feedings  with  scratch  grain  may  be  cut 
out.  At  the  age  of  six  weeks,  two  feed¬ 
ings  will  be  sufficient.  From  the  first, 
I  believe  chicks  should  have  some  kind 
of  mash  which  they  may  go  to  at  any 
time  they  wish.  This  should  be  com¬ 
posed  of  such  ingredients  as  wheat  bran, 
middlings,  ground  hulled  oats  or  crum¬ 
bled  rolled  oats,  corn  meal,  gluten  and 
small  quantities  of  fine  meat  scrap  and 
bone  meal,  also,  if  possible,  dried  milk 
or  powdered  buttermilk.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  chick  feeds  on  the  market  that  are 
excellent  for  feeding  the  first  two  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  proportion 
of  meat  scrap  or  fish  meal  may  be  in¬ 
creased.  Bone  meal  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  young  chicks.  If  it  is  fed  separately 
in  a  hopper,  the  chicks  will  not  eat  more 
of  it  than  they  need.  It  helps  them  to 
build  up  the  needed  bony  framework. 

The  First  Few  Feedings 

For  the  first  feed  of  chicks,  I  take  a 
few  eggs  and  boil  them  shells  and  all, 
then  crumble  the  whole  mass  and  mix 
with  three  or  four  times  the  quantity 
of  rolled  oats.  This  is  fed,  a  little  at  a 
time,  at  first.  Those  who  do  their  own 
hatching  should  save  any  infertile  eggs 
which  are  removed  from  the  incubators 
at  the  first  testing,  to  feed  to  the  chicks. 
Some  mix  with  the  egg  and  oat  meal, 
a  little  powdered  charcoal,  as  an  aid  to 
digestion.  I  like  to  feed  plenty  of  sour 
milk  at  first.  Although  it  may  not  actu¬ 
ally  ward  off  disease,  it  gives  the  young¬ 
sters  better  appetites  and  helps  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs  to  do  their  work  properly. 


The  Advantages  of  Buying  Baby 
Chicks 

W.  E.  Farver 

RIGHT  here  in  my  own  locality  there 
is  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  purchasing  of  baby  chicks.  There 
are  plenty  of  adherents  to  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Each  side  tries  to  make  itself 
believe  that  it  has  the  strongest  argument. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  sufficient 
eivdenee  on  either  side  to  make  it  appear 
attractive. 

I  shall  not  aim  to  discuss  both  sides, 
except  to  draw  a  few  conclusions  from 
our  own  personal  experience.  We  have 
tried  both  plans,  that  of  hatching  our 
own  chicks  with  incubator  and  with 
hens,  and  that  of  purchasing  the  chicks 
and  having  them  shipped  direct  to  our 
door.  We  have  had  very  good  success  with 
our  own  hatching,  both  with  incubator 
and  hens,  and  we  have  had  the  very  worst 
kind  of  results,  so  we  can  sympathize 
with  those  who  feel  that  it  pays  to  let 
someone  else  do  the  hatching. 

Taking  All  Things  Into  Consideration 

When  we  had  both  incubator  and  hens 
going  we  found  there  was  something  to 
do  and  when  it  was  all  said  and  done 
there  was  nothing  to  show  that  it  was 
much  cheaper  than  when  we  purchased 
the  chicks  from  the  hatchery.  Figuring 
the  eggs  in  comparison  with  the  number  of 
chicks  obtained  from  the  hatch  we  found 
( Continued  on  page  364) 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

FOR  RESULTS! 


Strong,  vigorous,  healthy  stock  in  day-old  chicks  is  not  just  a  happen-so. 
There  is  no  guess-work  with  ours.  These  chicks  come  from  sturdy,  proved 
egg-laying  strains  raised  under  ideal  farm  range  conditions.  ’ 

Our  Quality  Chicks  give  you  more  profits  per  dollar  invested 
— results  in  dollars  and  cents.  Every  chick’s  a  profit  builder. 

FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Black  Leghorns . $4.50  $8.50  $16.00  $77.50  $150.00 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns .  6.00  9.50  18.00  87.60  170.00 

Black  Minorcas  or  Anconas  6.75  12.75  25.00  122.50 

Remit  by  check,  money-order  or  registered  letter.  We  cannot  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Write  at  once  for  illustrated  book  of  results.  “Quality  Chicks.”  It’s  FREE. 

All  chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid  with  safe  arrival  of  full  count  guar¬ 
anteed  anywhere  within  1200  miles. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  Lift  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


B 
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HUBERsRELIABUCHICKs 

IOOOOOO  1924 


OUR 

15th 

YEAR 


VERY-  Give  us  >’our  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we  will  prove  to  you 
It  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONFY  WE  WOULD  BE  HATCHING  THEM. 


FLOCKS  PURE  BRED.  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 

FREE.  Tellshow  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have  pleased  thousands 
of  customers.  We  hatch  13  Varieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 

400,000  CHICKS 

BIG,  STRONG,  FLUFFY  CHICKS  hatched  from  well  bred  and  well  kept,  heavy  laying 
hens,  insuring  good  growth  and  PROFITS. 

^•Aa5eties  ,  v.  Prices  on  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns .  $7.00  $13  $62  50  $120 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas .  8.00  15  72  50  140 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  8  50  16  77  50 

?i1,Ver,WASndot^3„  . . 9-50  18  87.50  170 

Mixed,  $12  per  100  straight. 

Postpaid.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Best  Bank 
You  take  no  chance.  Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Assn. 
MODERN  HA  1  CHER Y,   Box  63.  Mt.  Blanchard.  Ohio 


ADA  CHICKS 


MORE  THAN  WORTH  THE  MONEY 

PURE  BRED  AND  CAREFULLY  SELECTED 

Pure  bred  chicks.  Free  range  stock.  Hogan  tested,  culled  and  carefully  mated, 
poultry  business  over  20  years.  Our  heavy  home  trade  is  proof  of  our  reliability, 
from  this  ad  and  get  good  chicks  when  you  want  them. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  (PREPAID)  ON  25 

LEGHORNS  (White,  Brown,  Black.  Buff)  .  .  .  .  $3.75 
ROCKS  (Barred,  White,  Buff)  ANCONAS, 

REDS  (S.  &  R.  C.) .  4  25 

WYANDOTTES  (Wh.&Sil.)  BLK.  MINORCAS  4.50 
ALL  BREEDS  (Mixed  in  each  box) .  3.25 

Also  can  furnish  limited  number  Tancred  White  Leghorns,  also  Tripplehorn  Strain  Buft  Orpingtons.  Reference: 
First  National  Bank.  Ada.  Ohio.  ADA  HATCHERY.  Route  D  (18  hours  from  New  York),  ADA.  OHIO. 


50 

$7.00 

8.00 

8.50 

6.00 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 

11.00 


300 

$38.00 

43.00 

47.00 

32.00 


In  the 
Order 

500 

$62.00 

72.00 

75.00 

53.00 


BABY  CHICKS  ,ao% 

Prepaid  prices  on 

White,  Brown.  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns . . 

Brd.,  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds, 

White  Wyandottes . 

Black  Minorcas . 

Sil.  Lace  Wyandottes,  Buff  and  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Black 

Langshans . 

Light  Brahmas . 

Broiler  Chicks  $11.00  per  100. 


$11  AND  UR 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 


25 

$3.75 

4.25 

4.50 

4.50 

5.00 


50 

$7.00 

8.00 

8.25 

8.75 

9.75 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 

17.00 

19.00 


500 

$62.00 

72.00 

78.00 

83.00 

93.00 


We  hatch  40  breeds  from  heavy  laying,  culled  flocks, 
lad.  Circular" 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  16, 


_  _  _ ^  layi: 

Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Circular  free.  Wehave  been  18  years  in  the  business. 

KENTON,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


$10  PER  100  AND  UP.  POSTPAID. 

15,000  CHICKS  EACH  WEEK 


Best  Quality  Baby  Chicks  from  Select.  Pure  Bred  Stock  mated  for  heavy  egg  production. 

Varieties 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns . 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds . 

Anconas  &  Black  Minorcas . . 

White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons  , 

Mixed  Chicks,  Odds  and  Ends . 

Bank  Reference.  Order  right  from  this  Ad.  with  full  remittance  in  perfect  safety. 

Booklet  Free.  Also  Eggs  for  hatching.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY, BOX  102,  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


Prices  on  50 

100 

300 

500 

1,000 

.  $7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.00 

140.00 

.  7.50 

14.00 

41.00 

67.00 

130.00 

......  8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

150.00 

.  .  .  6.00 

11.00 

32.00 

52.00 

100.00 

Save  time! 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Postpaid.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

From  Pure  Bred,  Healthy,  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Varieties  Prices  on  100  500  1,000 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  &  S.  C.  Anconas .  .  .  .  14.00  67.50  130.00 

R.  C.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks .  15.00  72.50  140.00 

White  Wyandottes  &  S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas .  17.00  82.50  160.00 

Mixed  Chicks  $10.00  per  100  straight. 

S.  C.  Buft  Minorcas,  $22  per  100.  Reference:  First  National  Bank.  Order  right  from 
this  Ad  with  full  remittance.  FreeCatalog.  OurSthYear.  Only  17  hours  from  New  Y'ork. 
Members  Ohio  C.  EC!  Ass’n. 


NYE  BROTHERS  HATCHERY, 


BOX  lOl, 


KANSAS,  OHIO 


PURE  BRED  SELECTED  FLOCKS 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

StrongTSturdy,  Northern-grown  Chicks.  Selected,  pure  bred  stock.  Healthy  Flocks  on  free 
range  insure  strength  in  every  Chick.  Order  from  this  Ad. 

Varieties  Prices  on: 


White  Rocks . 


Barred  Rocks 


50 

100 

300 

500 

$7.00 

$13 

$38 

$62 

8.00 

15 

43 

72 

9.50 

18 

53 

85 

$10  per  100  straight. 

1,000 

$120 

140 

165 


Hatched  under  best  conditions  in  Newtown  Incubators.  Every  Chick  carefully  inspected.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Reference,  State  Commercial  Savings  Bank,  this  city.  Write  for  prices  on  special  matings. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY _ Box  54 _ ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 

Ulmpr’t  Rpliahlp  Guaranteed  100%  live  delivery. 

UllllCI  o  ncuauic  UllltiV9>  From  pure  bred  free  range  slock  with  quality  and  vitality. 

Delivered  Prices: 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

White  &  Barred  Rocks . 

Anconas . 

R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes. ...  . 

Black  Minorcas  and  Buff  Orpingtons. .. 

Mixed .  $10.00  per  100  straight.  All  hatched  from  high 

productive  strains.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Bank  reference  If  desired. 

ULMER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  M.  F.  Ulmer,  Propr.,  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1,000 

$3.25 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

5.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

5.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

■  CLASS  A  CHICKS  only.  Strong,  healthy. 

!  S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Eng.'  White  Leghorns,  Brown 
Leghorns,  12c.  Shepherds  Anconas,  13c.  As¬ 
sorted,  10c.  No  money  down  with  order.  Post¬ 
paid.  100%  live  delivery.  ,  Catalog  free. 

Bos  Hatchery,  R,  2A,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


BABY  CHICKS 


that  live,  thrive,  grow,  mature 
and  produce  results.  This  is  the 
verdict  from  hundreds  of  customers  who  swear  by 
Roselawn  Quality  Chicks.  Send  for  prices  today. 

Rotelawn  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Dept.  B.,  Ottsrille,  Pa. 
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CTIIDHV  D  A  DV  $10  per  100  and  up 

O  i  U  KU  I  DAD  I  L/JrULKj  ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD 

Our  flocks  are  pure  bred  and  have  full  run  on  free  range  which  means  C^VUXfti 
healthy,  sturdy  breeding  stock.  Breeding  and  culling  work  is  in  charge  J  ' — '' 

of  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  Poultry  Department,  who  has  had 
much  practical  experience.  Our  Chicks  are  bred  right.  Order  from  this  Ad. 

Varieties  Prices  on 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns;  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns;  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Anconas. , . 

S  C  &  R.  C  R  1  Reds;  Barred  &  Buff  Ply.  Rocks . 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . . 

All-Heavy  Mixed  Chicks . 

Light  Mixed  Chicks . . . 

Send  full  remittance  or  write  for  free  catalog.  Reference:  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  Order  today  and  get 
Chic'  s  when  you  want  them.  You  take  no  chances.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Chicks  shipped  postpaid. 

STURDY  BABY  CHICK  CO  ,  Clifton  &  Auburn  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3  50 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.50 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

70.00 

4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

75.00 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

'*££&  1,000,000  fi°o0pERUlCoa 


CHICKS 

AND  UP 

PRICES  ON 


This  season  get  our  big,  fluffy, 
healthy  “GOOD  LUCK" 
Chicks  and  REAP  PROFITS 


BABY  DUCKS  AND  BABY  CHICKS 


VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  60  100  300  600 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  $7.00  $13.00  S38.00  $62.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Anconas . .  S.00  15.00  44.00  72.00 

White  Wyandottes.  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  .  .  .  8.50  16.00  47.00  77.00 

Sil  er  and  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas,  Buff  _ 

Minorcas,  Speckled  Sussex .  11.00  20.00  58.00  95  00 

Mixed,  all  varieties,  $10  per  100  straight. 

Postpaid,  full  live  deliver V  guaranteed.  Bank  references.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

Get  them  when  you  want  them.  You  take  no  chance  on  “GOOD  LUCK  CH ICKS.” 
Catalog  free.  Member  Intern’l  Baby  Chick  Assn.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 
NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES _ BOX  82 _ NAPOLEON,  OHIO 

Pure-bred,  seiected 
Healthy,  husky  stock 

Order  today  from  this  ad.  Ref.  Farmers  and  Citizens  Bank,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Varieties  Prices  postpaid  on  50  100  300  500  1000 

LEGHORNS,  White.  Brown  and  Buff .  S7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00  $120.00 

ROCKS,  Barred  &  White,  ANCONAS.  BLACK 

MINORCAS,  R.  I.  REDS,  single*  Rose  comb.  ..  .  8.00  15.00  43.00  72.00  140.00 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  .  8.50  16.00  47.00  75100  145.00 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  20c  each  straight .  No  order  less  than  25. 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  30c  each  straight .  No  order  less  than  15. 

MIXED  CHICKS,  all  varieties .  $10.00  per  hundred  straight, 

Pure-bred,  culled  flocks  on  free  range.  25%  down  books  order.  Circular  free.  100%  live 
_ delivery  guaranteed.  LEMERT  HATCHERY  Box  700  LEMERT,  OHIO 

MUSSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusive 

We  are  offering  chicks  from  mature  hens  right  on  our  own  farm  that  are  mated  with  Ferris  pedigreed 
cockerels.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  quality  chicks,  you  can  not  afford  to  miss  this  offer.  An  order  from 
us  will  assure  you  strong,  vigorous,  chicks  that  will  develop  into  excellent  layers 
Prices  Per;—  25  50  100  500 

$4.50  $8.50  $16.00  $75.00 

There  will  be  a  reduction  for  May.  We  prepay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  to  avoid  disappointment  or  send  for  circular. 

THE  MUSSER  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


¥ 


BABY  CHICKS 


Prices  (parcel-post  Paid)  on: 

White,  Brown,  Leghorns .  $3.75 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes.  .  . 

Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons.  .  . 

Assorted,  all  breeds,  $11.00  per  100  straight. 

Orders  filled  in  order  received.  One-fourth  cash  with  order.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Catalog  on  request. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  Route  E-4,  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 
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BABY  CHICKS 


Price  List  Prepaid  to  You 


Purebred  Stock 


100 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $12.00 

Buff  &  Black  Leghorns .  12.00 


50 

$6.50 

6.50 

7.50 
7.50 
7.50 

7.50 

5.50 

8.50 

8.50 

9.50 
10.50 


SB 

$3.50 

3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4.50 
4.50 

4.50 
5.00 

5.50 


Anconas .  14.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  14.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds .  14.00 

Barred  Rocks .  14.00 

Buff*  White  Rocks .  16.00 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  16.00 

Buff  Orpingtons .  16.00 

Black  Langshans .  18.00 

Light  Brahmas  and  White  Minorcas  20.00 
All  absolutely  first  class  pure  bred  stock.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments  made.  Mail  orders  to 
JAMES  KREJCI,  2165  E.  86th  St.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day  Old  Chicks  (English  Strain)  from 
2  year  old  hens  from  our  own  stock.  Strong  and  vigorous. 

Best  breeding.  Also  Barred  Rock  Chicks  from  2  year  old 
hens  from  best  laying  strain.  Catalog  free.  Write  today. 

Hillcrest  Poultry  Farms  &  Hafchery,  BoxC,Rt.2, Holland, Mich. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Jl  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks  and  Leghorns 

Mammoth  Pekin )  nnoynNG1; 

Indian  Runner)  DUCKUIlNGb 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R  33,  Phoenlxvllle.  Pa. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CO  OPERATIVE  POULTRY 
CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  POULTRY 

A  co-operative  organization  of  247 
poultry  kee.-ers  of  New  York  State 
The  members  of  this  Association  I  esides  supplying  their  own  wants 

will  sell  over 

800,000  BABY  CHICKS 

of  three  grad  as  during  this  season. 

Free  catalogue  with  Lading  article  by  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  of  Cornell 
University  tells  all  abort  the  Assoc' ation,  and  will  1  e  accompanied  uy  a 
sales  sheet  gi  ving  the  members  that  havechicks  forsale.  Writeforyour  copy. 

M.  C.  PORTER,  Sec.,  Box  79,  RODMAN,  N,Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Certified.  Trapnested  and  pedigreed.  I  have  a  pen 
,1  5  pullets  in  North  American  Laying  Contest,  laid  101 
•ggs  In  November,  97  In  December.  Highest  of  all 
Leghorns  in  November  and  December  when  g„8  are 
the  highest.  Booking  orders  Tor  Baby  Chicxs. 

E.  DELAMARTER 

1317  Pratt  Street  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

■  Every  ir  in  o  r  ock  inspe  ted  by  experts  from 
N.  .  State  Coik  and  chic  I  s  shi  :•  ed  under  tlm 
se  ;  i  of  the  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Assi.  You  Know  What  You  Ape  Getting.  Care- 
'  il  irrce  fine  Gus  inspect  on  insures  results.  Get 
Cire  liar  ivmg  fu  1  descri  tion,  also  price  list. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON  Box  103  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 


Produced  from  Healthy,  pure-bred,  carefully 
developed  birds.  We  supervise  every  detail.  Our 
chicks  are  highest  quality — Why  pay  more? 

1000 
$120.00 
140.00 
160.00 
160.00 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Flocks  Approved  by  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Agriculture 

Per  100  50  25 

Chicks .  $45.00  $23.00  $12.00 

Per  100  50  25  15 

Eggs .  $22.00  $11.00  $5.50  $3.50 

Safe  delivery  1200  miles.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

BATTLEFIELD  CHICKS  #F  QUALITY 

We  offer  superior  hicks  from  all  popular 
breeds.  Bred  on  free  ranse  and  pr  duced 
as  a  result  of  15  years  c  refu!  breeding  and 
sho  \  ing.  Have  won  ribbons  at  Madison 

Square  Garden,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  other  leading  shows.  We  have  real 
quality  and  our  prices  are  reasonable.  Write  for 
catalog  and  folder,  100  per  cent  live  delivery. 
Our  chicks  will  please  you  and  make  money  for 
you.  Write  today. 

Member  Inti.  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 

FAIRVIE  iV  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHEPY 

14  Fairview  Road  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  Pure  Barron  English  Strain,  out  of  im¬ 
ported  buds  with  eii  records  up  to  314  eggs  m  a  year. 
3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby  c  icis 
for  March,  April,  May  and  June  delivery.  Capacity 
12,000  chicks  a  week.  My  bco  1  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved, ”  $1,  or  given  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

TDGAR  BRIGGS 

Box  41  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Ev  ry  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
a'  !  heavy  ec  roduction.  Birds  k  ,Tn  our 
floe’ s  have  v  seme  of  'he  largest  shows. 

All  popular  1  >s  —i'll  S'  eci'1.1  attention  to 
T  llwivd  1  E  lish  L  e-herns.  Pure  bred, 
of  c.  uirse.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us.  _ _ 

NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  332-C,  MT,  VERNON,  OHIO 


The  Advantages  of  Buying  Baby  Chicks 

{Continued  from  page  363) 

that  it  was  considerably  cheaper,  but 
when  we  took  into  consideration  the  oil, 
the  time,  and  the  worry  we  couldn’t  see 
where  there  was  much  gained.  We  did 
have  the  opportunity  to  use  our  own  eggs 
and  thus  breed  from  our  own  flock,  but 
outside  of  this  there  was  no  noticeable 
gain,  especially  when  we  took  stock  of  the 
work  that  should  have  been  done  and 
which  could  have  been  done  while  the 
incubators  and  liens  were  taken  care  of. 

Last  year  we  borrowed  a  neighbor’s 
incubator,  same  make  as  our  own,  and 
started  the  two  machines  the  same  day, 
filling  them  with  choice  eggs  from  our 
own  flock  and  that  of  our  neighbor  who 
also  has  Anconas.  Out  of  450  eggs  we 
had  about  60  chicks.  Our  aim  was  to 
have  a  nice  flock  of  pullets  ready  for  fal1 
and  winter  laying.  Well,  the  result  was 
about  twenty-five  pullets  from  this 
hatch.  What  could  we  do  but  send  in  a 
rush  order  to  a  reliable  hatchery  and  get 
300  Ancona  chicks  which  we  had  sent 
in  during  latter  part  of  May.  Our  own 
hatch  came  off  middle  of  April.  A  month 
wasted  and  no  fall  laying  pullets  when 
the  price  was  high.  Those  we  purchased 
did  well,  but  during  June  I  underwent  an 
operation  which  kept  me  from  caring  for 
the  chicks  and  laying  hens  and  the  result 
was  that  while  they  did  fairly  well,  the 
pullets  did  not  lay  while  the  eggs  were 
high  in  price. 

Get  Chicks  When  You  Want  Them 

Here  is  what  experience  has  taught  me 
concerning  the  purchasing  of  baby  chicks. 
While  there  is  less  opportunity  through 
selection  of  building  up  a  flock  when 
purchasing  from  hatcheries,  there  is  the 
greater  advantage  of  getting  the  chicks 
when  we  want  them,  and  if  there  is  any 
trouble  from  poor  hatches,  the  other 
fellow  gets  it.  We  are  not  intimating  that 
we  like  to  see  any  one  have  bad  luck, 
but  hatcheries  know  what  to  expect 
sometimes  when  they  enter  the  business. 
So  if  hatches  are  to  turn  out  badly,  the 
other  fellow  stands  it  and  we  get  our 
chicks  at  the  appointed  time,  or  if  we 
don’t  we  have  no  time  or  wasted  energy 
spent.  Experience  has  taught  me  that 
there  is  much  difference  between  doing 
our  own  hatching  and  going  to  the  mail 
box  for  our  chicks.  Everything  in  readi¬ 
ness,  brooder  warm  and  up  to  the 
required  heat,  plenty  of  feed  on  hand  and 
a  liberal  supply  of  milk  for  the  fluffy 
little  youngsters,  and  who  could  ask  for 
anything  better.  Perhaps  I’m  a  bit 
prejudiced  against  home-hatching  follow¬ 
ing  a  streak  of  bad  luck,  yet  I  am  only 
one  of  hundreds  here  who  prefer  chicks 
from  the  hatchery. 


ORDER  NOW— AVOID  MSAPPOU 
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Per 

LEGHORNS,  WHITE.  BL  ACK. 

LEGHORNS,  BROWN,  BUFF.. 

BARRED  ROCKS . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES . 

ROCKS,  WHITE,  BUFF,  AN¬ 
CONAS . 

BLACK  MINORCAS.  BUFF 

ORPINGTONS . 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS  _ 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS . 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  .  . 

MIXED  CHICKS . 

Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post.  100% 

Buy  500  or  1,000  of  one  variety  • 
on  request.  Immediate  delivery, 

ANTHONY  H  MOSS,  Box  A- 1.  Morris  Plains,  N.J. 


6.00  11.50  22  00 


22 '0 
27.00 
3t.do 
45.00 
14.00 
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9.00 

12.00 

4.00 


11.50 
14.00 

17.50 
23.00 

7.75 


I’ve  arrival  guaranteed. 
;  special  pric; .  Catalog 


Baby  Chicks:  Responsibility 

L.  H.  Hiscock 

THERE  is  no  purchase  to-day  that 
gives  a  chance  for  more  misunder¬ 
standing  and  controversy  than  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  baby  chicks.  The  frailty  of  the 
commodity  in  question,  its  handling  in 
shipments,  and  its  final  treatment  in  the 
hands  of  the  buyer — every  one  of  these 
things  are  factors  in  the  life  and  death 
of  the  day  old  chick.  It  is  very  easy  to 
say  the  shipment  of  chicks  was  diseased; 
it  is  very  hard  to  blame  ourselves  for 
any  of  the  trouble. 

First  and  foremost,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  no  dealer  wants  to  sell 
weak  or  diseased  stock.  His  reputation, 
his  business,  and  his  future  success  depend 
upon  his  honesty  in  furnishing  reliable 
stock.  If  his  shipment  comes  to  you  and 
the  chicks  are  in  good  shape,  there  is 
little  you  can  do  in  blaming  him  for  losses 
which  begin  three  or  four  days  after  the 


500,000  Keystone  Vitality  Chicks 

LEADERS  SINCE  1910 

30,000  Chicks  weekly.  Bred  Right,  Hatched  Right, ;  hipped 
Right.  Ask  our  customers. 

Each  Per  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _  14c  $130.00 

S.  C  Brown  Leghorns, .  .  .  14c  $130.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. .  16c  $150.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  18c  S170.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  ....  10c  S150.00 

Heavy  Breeds  Mixed .  13c  S120.00 

Light  Breeds  Mixed .  11c  S1U0.00 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post. 
Our'  chicks  are  hatched  by  men  with  experience  in  high 
grade  Hot  Water  machines,  v.  here  the  temperature  and 
moisture  are  all  automatically  maintained.  The  best  are 
always  the  cheapest.  Our  catalogue,  free  for  the  asking— 
explains.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
Box  82  (The  old  reliable  plant.)  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

are  bred  and  developed  for 
highest  production.  We  hatch 
every  chick  we  ship  in  our 

own  plant.  Order  direct  with 
full  remittance.  We  allow 
5%  "discount  when  orders  are  placed 
or  more  before  chicks  are  wanted. 

Prises  on  100  500 

White  Leghorns .  $13.00  $62.50 

Barred  Rocks .  15.00  72.50 

R.  I.  Reds .  16.00  77.50 

White  Wyandottes .  18.00  87.50 

Also  offer  s  x  other  breeds.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  for  1924  Sales 
Circular  and  compute  prices,  'i  hey  are  free. 
AMERICAN  CH1CKER1ES  Box  214,  Grampian,  Penn. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 

Chicks  are  produced  under  my  personal  supervision  in  a 
good  Modern  Hatchery.  Hatched  from  select,  pure  bred, 
heavy-laying  hens,  well  kept  to  insure  vigorous  chicks. 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns, 
50— $7;  100— *13;  500- $62.50. 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds, 
Anconas.  50  —  $8:  100  —  $15: 
500— $72.50.  White  *  Buff 
Rooks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Black  Minorcas,  50 — *8.50;  100 
— S16;  500—577.50.  White  & 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Silver  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  50— $9;  100— *18;  500 
— $87.50.  Mixed,  all  varieties, 
$12  per  lOOstraignt.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Post  paid. 
Order  from  this  Ad.  Bankref- 
Get  them  when  you  want  them. 


days 


1000 

$120.00 

140.00 

150.00 

170.00 


Are  Money  Meikyrs. 


erences.  There  is  no  risk. 

Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

H.  B.  TIPPIN,  Box  F, 


FINDLAY,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Over  a  million  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  since  1917  without  a  dis¬ 
satisfied  customer.  Our  breeding 
flocks  are  carefully  culled  and  kept 
on  free  range,  insuring  big,  husky, 
vigorous  Chicks  that  are  easy  to 
raise.  “OHIO  CHICKS  ARE 

BETTER.”  Interesting  catalog  free. 

Wayne  Poultry  Farms  w-WSSB.* 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds.  15,000 
weekly  from  the  very  best  free  range  breeding  Stock. 
Fifteen  years  hatching  experience.  The  finest  chicks 
you  ever  saw  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for  booklet 
and  price  list. 

BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Box  A,  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 
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GILLETTE’S  CHICKS 

.  100 

White  Leghorns .  $16 

Black  Minorcas .  17 

Barred  Rocks . . .  .  .  ...  18 

Chicks  from  only  the  very  best  stocks. 

GILLETTE’S  POULTRY  FARMS,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 
100^00  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  Immediate  100%  IK’e 

^livery  east  of  the  Rockies.  Postpaid.  Hatching  eggs. 
Free  catalog.  CENTER  FARMS,  Sta.  in.  Davenport,  la. 

CHICKS,  S.C. W. LEGHORNS, WYCKOFF’S  BEST,  DIRECT 

Also  other  matings.  Selected  breeders,  free  range,  right 
nrices  Satisfaction  guarani  eed.  Circular. 

Q  CAMPBELL, _ BoxL, _ aMESTOWN,  PA. 

Jersey  black  giant  chix  arugwSRSNK 

O.  E.  LOWERY  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

'  DUCKLINGS 


SPECIAL  PRICES- 


on  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas,  hares  and  dogs. 
Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free  Write  your  wants. 

H.  H.  FREED_ TELFORD,  PA. 


AY-OLD 


D 


DUCKLINGS 


TURKEYS 


Save  your  chix! 

Blue  Hen 


COLONY 

£R00nER5 


Surest  insurance  _  that 
jiour  chicks  will  live 
best  guarantee  of 
perfectly-con¬ 
trolled  warmth, 
with  least  cost  of  500  chid,  cecity 
:oal  and  least  (delivered) 
waste  of  time 
Sring  up. 

20%  extra  value 
And  extra  size — 

(iet  sold  at  these 
,ow  prices.  Order 
it  once. 


LANCASTER  MFG.  CO., 


-  .*E  -4 

88)  Janet  Ave., 
Lancaster,  Pa, 


ir 


KILLS  MITES  IN  HEN-HOUSES 


GARBOUNEUM 
Applied  Once  a  Tear  —  kills  all 
Mites.  Highly  recommended. 
Write  for  Circulars. 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 


“ot.  lyj 


Milwaukee,  Wis, 


Hanger  $5  aMonth 


■''j  built — 44styles,colors 
ory  to  Rider  prices, 
exnress  paid  on  30 


,21,60  up. 

rfeifaari  no*  n 

\**MXwXvsn^f>  CHKA60 


Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rap  d 

_ _  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 

DUCKLINGS  laying  strain.  Catalog  ree 

WAYNE  CO  DUCK  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  AND  DRAKE0 
Pri  e  List  Free 
Rov  Par  Jee,  Islip,  N.Y  . 


from  Pure  Blooded  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Hatching  eggs,  50  cents  each,  $45.00  per  hundred. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  PLYMOUTH  N.  H. 


Chicks  Dying 

How  to  stop  it  in  48  hours 

White  diarrhea  kills  half  of  all  the 
chicks  hatched,  yet  this  loss  is  easily 
prevented,  easily  stopped.  For  years, 
thousands  of  poultry  raisers  have 
stamped  out  the  trouble  almost  entirely,  by 
mtting  Avicol  in  the  drinking  water.  With- 
_h  48  hours,  the  sick  ones  are  lively  as 
crickets.  Mrs.  Wm.  May,  Rego,  Ind.,  says: 
“I  was  losing  15  chicks  a  day  before  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  Avicol.  I  haven’t  lost  one  since.” 

Avicol  costs  nothing  to  try.  Readers  are 
urged  to  write  to  Burrell-Dugger  Co.,  307 
Allen  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  sending  50c 
as  a  deposit  for  a  package  by  mail  prepaid 
(or  $1  for  large  size  holding  nearly  3  times 
as  much).  If  you  prefer,  send  no  money  but 
deposit  the  money  with  the  postman  on 
delivery.  If  Avicol  doesn’t  stop  your  chick 
losses  immediately,  if  you’re  not  fully  sat¬ 
isfied,  the  money  deposited  will  be  promptly 
refunded  by  the  manufacturers. 


DON'T  LET  BODY  LICE 

Worry  ir  birds  sick;  send  2c  stamp  for  sample  Happy 
Hei  >o  .ic ;  ,al/e;  one  treatment  lasts  three  months. 
Pac..ig_s  ;c,  , jc.  i  .10  postpaid. 

iA  PY  HEN  REMEDY  CO., 

Roi  t  1!  ,  33  i3j.  i  A  rkec  S  .,  Bo'too,  Mass. 


chicks  have  been  put  in  the  brooder. 
One  of  the  common  charges  often  brought 
against  the  dealer  is  that  of  white  diar¬ 
rhea.  Such  a  disease  will  not  appear 
two  or  three  weeks  after  you  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  chicks;  the  spread  and  infec¬ 
tion  of  this  plague  takes  place  in  the 
incubator  and  baby  chick  box  itself,  and 
the  chances  are  that  the  chicks  will  look 
far  from  right  when  you  receive  the  ship¬ 
ment. 

Any  dealer,  acting  in  good  faith,  ought 
to  welcome  the  information  which  estab¬ 
lishes  this  disease  in  his  flock  because  it 
gives  him  a  chance  to  stamp  it  out  and 
saves  his  business  from  ruination.  But, 
before  a  poultryman  can  make  a  claim 
for  white  diarrhea  a  scientific  labratory 
analysis  is  necessary.  We  may  be  sure 
that  the  chicks  have  it  but  the  germ  can 
only  be  discovered  with  a  microscope,  and 
the  place  to  get  such  information  is  by 
sending  a  specimen  of  the  infected  chicks 
to  an  experiment  station  at  some  college 
or  university  where  the  proper  analysis 
can  be  made. 

Symptoms  of  White  Diarrhea 

The  symptoms  of  white  diarrhea, — 
droopiness,  plastering  up  behind,  whitish 
or  yellow  discharge  sticking  to  the  down, 
and  a  high  mortality,  are  symptoms 
which  can  also  be  applied  to  other 
troubles,  which  may  appear  long  after 
the  diarrhea  stage  is  passed.  Chilling 
or  overheating  of  chicks  result  often  in 
similar  appearances  altho  generally  the 
mortality  is  not  so  great.  Poor  quality 
or  improper  food  will  always  start  diar¬ 
rhea  but  not  infectious,  for  white  diarrhea 
is  hereditary  and  goes-  from  chick  to 
hen  and  hen  to  chick  in  an  unending 
cycle.  But  chilling  and  feeding  are  a 
poultryman’s  problems  and  a  loss  from 
any  of  these  causes  can  hardly  be  charged 
against  the  dealer. 

There  is  another  matter  of  extreme 
i  iportance.  1  very  year  the  Post  Office 
handles  millions  of  chicks  and  their 
splendid  co-operation  is  what  has  made 
the  baby  chick  business  possible.  They 
are  anxious  to  render  prompt  and  satis¬ 
factory  service;  they  are  glad  to  adjust 
losses  which  come  under  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  It  is  your  privilege,  and  you  have  a 
right  to  insist  upon  it  if  you  will,  that  all 
shipments  can  be  opened  hi  the  presence 
of  your  postmaster.  This  is  a  goo  1  ti  e 
to  run  down  any  trouble  if  there  is  any, 
for  jou  have  a  good,  reliable  party  as 
your  witness.  But  if  the  chicks  are 
satisfactory  and  look  and  act  all  they 
ought  to  be,  the  post  office  and  the  dealer 
are  eliminated  from  any  further  claims 
for  damages,  unless  white  diarrhea  makes 
its  appearance  later. 

Pointers  That  May  Save  Ch'cks 

There  are  a  few  minor  points  that 
would  clear  up  the  death  of  many  hundred 
chicks  annually .  Dealers  should  keep 
customers  posted  as  to  about  when  chicks 
will  arrive.  The  customer  can  be  further 
helpful  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  post- 
office.  Sometimes  a  day  or  more  is 
wasted  because  the  customer  cannot  be 
located.  It  helps  to  ruin  the  chicks. 

Still  another  cause  comes  from  the 
brooder.  Do  not  wait  to  start  your  fire 
after  the  chicks  arrive.  Start  up  two  or 
three  days  before  you  know  they  can 
possibly  reach  you.  It  gives  you  a  chance 
to  see  if  the  stove  works,  and  if  the  house 
is  really  in  good  shape  to  put  your  chicks 
in.  Then  when  they  come  you  can  get 
them  out  of  the  boxes  immediately  and 
you  have  done  your  best  to  give  them  a 
good  start. 

So  much  for  buying  and  selling.  It 
is  one  great  big  co-operative  movement. 
The  dealer,  the  post-office,  and  you  are 
the  parties  concerned.  Co-operation 
means  pull  together,  more  chicks,  less 
loss,  and  a  good  start  for  1924. 


BABY  CHICKS 

THAT  LIVE  AND  GROW 


1 1  o  and  up.  Shipped  postpaid  from  Ohio’s 
most  Southern  Hatchery.  Barred,  White  and 
Buff  Rocks:  R.  C.  andS.  C.  Reds;  White  Wy- 
i  -  andottes:  Anconas;  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 

horns.  From  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  free  range  stock, 
select  and  bred  by  specialist  breeders.  Circular  Free. 

The  Ohio  Hatchory,  Dept.  N,  Decatur,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

Davis  famous  strain  of  heavy  producing  White  Leghorns 
During  the  past  16  years  I  have  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
production.  My  chicks  are  hatched  by  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  incubators,  and  quickly  develop  into  prolific 
layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stock  bred  to  250  to 
315  egg  strain.  Quality  chicks  every  time  with  us. 
Write  for  prices. 

ARCHER  W.  DAVIS  -  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

THE  KIND  THA  T  LAY 

If  it's  eggs  you  want,  HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN 
CHICKS  have  proven  themselves  to  be  the  best  layers 
and  payers  of  all  breeds  in  the  hands  of  my  customers. 

Better  send  in  your  order  now  for  those  April  or  May 
chic  .s,  or  send  for  my  circular. 

A.  EL  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


SUNSHINE  BABY 


CHICKS 

100  600  1000 
$13  $62.50 
14  67.60 

72.60 

77.60 
62.50 

52.60 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are  success  to 
thousands  of  our  customers  everywhere,  these 
chicks  are  bred  from  pure  vigorous  free  range 
parent  stock.  Hatched  with  highest  type  of 
modern  incubator.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  DALMATIA.  PA . 


Per  50 
S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  $7.00 
S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  • 

Wh.  Wyandottes 
Heavy  Assorted  • 

Light  Assorted 


7.50 
8.00 

8.50 
7.00 
6.00 


15 

16 
13 
11 


$120 

130 

140 

160 

120 

100 


Supreme  Quality  Chicks 

Chicks  from  pure  Led,  car ally  selected  stock. 
We  sell  ab  ut  o0,00G  chicks  each  year  to  cus¬ 
tomers  i )  o  .  county,  which  shows  that  people 
who  know  wha‘  wo  have  buy  from  us.  All  popu¬ 
lar  breods.  Careful  supervision  of  every  bird. 
Special  attention  gi  en  to  developing  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  100  ,o  live  delivery  guaranteed.  W  rite 
for  catal  - 

THE  PRAIRIE  DEPOT  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  237B,  Prairie  Depot,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  Ia>  eg,  farm  raised,  rr  ture  stock. 
C.  W.  Le.Klior.is,  R.  I.  iteds,  Bunvri  ocks,  White 
Orpingtons,  Anconas,  .  lack  Jersey  .  .  ts,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Rooks,  Black  Minor  s.  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  815  per  100  up  ;.i .  e  deliver  ran  teed. 

'  arcels  Post  prepaid  iat  lung  eg;. a.  $S  .  •  r  1 00. 
(  ire  lar  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


Husk  y 
livable 

chaps, 


sas 


t- 


UTILITY.  EXHIBITION 
and  PEDIGREE  Mating* 

20  popular  breeds,  high  1 

i  power  layers,  20  rare  breeds,  -  -- 

/ 4  breeds  ducklings.  Nabob  Qualtty,none  bet-  \ 
f  ter  at  any  price.  97  per  cent  live  arrival  guar-  1 
anteed;  Postage  Paid.  Free  Feed  with  each  ] 
order.  Catalogue  free,  stamps  appreciated. 
Nabob  Hatcheries,  Ave.  IS, Gambler  Ohio  I 
5W_ Ohio  Chicks  are  Better  J 


Babv  Chicks 

Hatched  from  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

W'h.atidBr.Leg.l2c;  Bar.  Rocks  and 
Blk.  Min.  14c:  Anconas  13c;  Wh. 
Roc1  s  and  Reds  15c;  Wh.  Wyn.  and 
Buff  Orps.  16c.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery 
Est.  1906  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


OSSEGE  HIGH  BRED 
QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  furnish  Pure  Bred  Chicks  of  the 
finest  qualitv,  from  high  erg-produc¬ 
ing  stock.  Flocks  built  directly  from 
laying  contest  winners.  We  have 
seventeen  breeds.  Write  for  our  free 
illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  W.  Qssege  Hatchery 
Department  57 
Ottawa,  Ohio 


n  A  n V  ruirifc  Hatched  by  the  best 
DAD  I  UiUU I\u  system  of  incubation 
i  from  high-class  bred- 

to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  i6c  each;  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  14c  each;  Broiler  chicks, 
ioc  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


LANCASTER  CHICKS  BRING  YOU  THE  MONEY 

Write  for  Illustrated  ca  alogue  or  order  from  this  ad. 

White,  uff,  S.  a  id  R.  C.  Br.  Leg¬ 
horns  $13  per  100.  v  h.  P.ouks  $16 
p  r  100.  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas, 
S.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  $15  per 
100.  White  and  Sil  er  Laced 
W  andottes  $17.  Buff  Orpin. tons 
—  -vs.  and  Light  Brahmas  $18.  i('0% 

>==*‘  li  e  delivery.  Ref.,  Hooking 
Valley  Nat'l  Bank.  Write  today. 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Box  23,  LANCASTER,!). 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Try  our  vigorous,  lively  c! ticks  f  B, 

to-lny  and  enuioiiion  h.  ns.  Tt  y 
man  lymimeaey  torthey  havethe quail; j 
a  ni  R.  I'ce  laying  habit  >•  *"  I  .  them.  A 
trial  will  convince  you.  Roeks.  Reds, 

Orpingtons.  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Leghorns.'  Big  illustrated  catalog 
free.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  Prices 
right.  Prepaid.  ,  Reference,  Commercial 
Bank. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCH; TV,  Bo-  A,  Holgate,  Chi 


FAMOUS  MEAD  W  BROOK  CHICKS 


m  h-gb  laying,  bare  fui  re; 

stock.  Specialists  1:  s 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B,  P  :  t:.i, 

prepai  .  00 '  ,  11  e  eln  •  ■< 

Eggs  an  breed 
•rculars.  “All  >hat  is  ne  I’m  nr  1 
GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 

.  $15.00 


m 


BABY  CHICKS, 


that  are  hatched 
to  grow.  Barred 
Rocks  15o,  Buff 
Rocks  17c,  Reds  16c,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  I  eg- 
horns  13c,  Mixed  10c.  Prepaid  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed  to  your  door.  For  quick  service 
order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  W.  KIRK,  Box  55,  McA’istervilie,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Bred  for  business  from  un¬ 
restricted  farm  range  stock  which  insures  vitality. 
Hatches  every  week.  Prices  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  LonflenecVe'-.Box  40,  Elizabethtow- .  Pa. 


•WHY  NOT 


Buv  '-our  Chicks  from  Ege-''red  stock  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS.  Chicks  that 
are  atched  rignt  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

Free  Catalogue. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


BREEDERS-CH ICKS-E6GS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Catalog 

free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  .r65,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


HUMMER’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Are  the  Best  in  the  Long  Run.  4  Great  Breeds 

Moderate  priced.  Free  Circulars  of  Chicks 
and  Brooders.  Mixed  Stock  $13  per  100. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  PLANT 

FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J.  R.  9 


White  Leghorn  Chicks STS 

Toulouse  ganders  bred  from  New  York  winners 
at  reduced  prices.  Circular  free. 

WEBSTER  KUNEY _ SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

f  ARfT  6ne  PoolUy.  Turkeys,  Geese.  Ducks,  Guin- 

LaUUii  O  1  OUIY  eaSt  Bantams,  Collies,  Pigeons,  Chicks,  Stock. 
Ekks,  low;  catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pennsylvania. 


April 

Prices 


100  chicks  . 

500  “  . . 

l  1000  “  .  130.GU 

Send  your  orders  NOW  for  April  and  May . 

■-■-ta*  Circular  upon  request. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHER'S 

BOX  A  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

fCDTIET  n  fllfflfe  BARRON  S.  C. 

ItKlIrlLlI  lllIlAD  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Foundation  stock  from  Tom  Barron  of  England,  and  we 
have  used  males  from  winners  of  American  egg-laying 
contests  of  ’17-TS  and  ’18-’19.  Our  birds  won  at  the 
first  two  Annual  Production  Shows  at  N.  Y.  Agricultural 
College,  Ithaca,  1922  and  1923.  Write  for  mating  list 
and  prices. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS  exclusively,  extra  fine.  Healthy  April 
chicks  $20  per  too.  May  $iS,  June  $15.  25% 

books  your  order.  Safe  delivery.  Prepaid  parcel  post 
and.  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Males  for  breeders  $5 
each.  FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

Bred -To -Lay  CHICKS 

Park’s  Barred  Rock. ,'  Fishel’s  White  Rocks,  Cook’s 
Buff  Orpington .,  BROILER  Chicks.  Write  for  circular. 

VALLEY  HATCHERY  MAUGANSV1LLE,  MD. 

Day-old  Chicks 

from  our  trapnested  hens  in  the  following  breeds: 
Leghorns,  Rocks.  Reds,  Minorcas  and  Wyandottes. 
9  to  16  cents  a  chick. 


ECLIPSE  FARMS, 


Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


f  HIY  Barred  Rocks  15c;  Reds  16c;  White  Leghorns  13c; 
GI11A  mixed  11c.  Reduced  on  500  lots.  100%  guaranteed. 

Order  from  advertisement.  Circular.  IW1N  HATCHERV,  McAlislenillt,  Pa. 


Connecticut  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

Leghorns.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Quality  hi  ;b  Prices  reasonable.  “Our  bon. sty  isyour  pro¬ 
tection.”  Free  circular.  Hall  Brothers,  Box  A.Wullingford,  Conn. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE — Chicks,  $14  per  100  up.  Eggs, 
$6.00  per  100  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition.  31st  year. 
Buy  from  a  specialist,  it  pays.  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 
BOWDEN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Mansfield.  O. 


CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  12c;  Barred  Rocks,  14c 
and  Mixed  11c.  Safe  deli  ery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


I 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers 
Be  Sure  to  Mention  the 
American  Agriculturist 


proof- 


POTATOES-— Here  are  the  results  of  two  years  of  co¬ 
operative  potato  spraying  tests,  held  under  County 
Agents*  supervision  in  different  sections: 


Newman  Doyle,  Caribou,  Maine . 

Adolph  Gustafson,  Solway,  Minn . 

Prof.  T.  M.  McCall,  Crookston,  Minn. 
Bowkcr  Expeji-.  Farm,  Pompton,  N.  J. 
H.  A.  Ward,  Limestone,  Maine . 

Average  yield  per  acre . 


Yield  with 
Pyrox 

Bn.  per  acre 

334 

138 

222 

151 

325 

Yield  with  home¬ 
made  Bordeaux 
and  Poison 

Bu.  per  acre 
308 

114 

212 

122 

288 

Increased  yield  Pyrox 
over  Bordeaux 
and  Poison 

Bu.  per  acre 

26 

24 

10 

29 

37 

234 

208.8 

25.2 

over  home-made  Bordeaux 

Bo.  per  aere 

Average  increased  yield  Pyrox "over"  Poison" ’only.  i?|‘f 

Average  increased  yield  Pyrox  over  Unsprayed  {si.'l 


lyrox  the 


money-maker 


You  can  now  buy  all  your 
spray  materials  from  the 
complete  Bowker  line. 

Bowker’s  Arsenate  of  Lead.  Dry  Pow¬ 
dered  and  paste.  Highest  quality.  A  poison 
for  killing  leaf-eating  insects. 

Bowker  s  Calcide.  High-grade  calcium 
arsenate.  Quick  acting  and  very  effective.  For 
potatoes  as  well  as  cotton. 

Bowker’s  Bedo.  A  powerful  fungicide, 
10%  copper,  in  paste  form.  A  ready-mixed 
Bordeaux.  Better.  For  blights,  rusts  and  rots. 

Bowker’s  Lime  Sulphur.  Concentrated 
liquid  and  dry.  For  fruit  trees — scale  and 
fungous  diseases. 

Bowker’s  Dusting  Materials— Sulphur, 

Copper,  etc. 

Nicotine  Sulphate. 

You  can  always  tell  a  Bowker  product 
by  the  familiar  red-and-yellow  bull's- 
eye  label. 


TAON’T  let  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  rob  you  of  the 
biggest  part  of  your  crop  profits.  Proper  spraying  of 
potatoes,  other  vegetables  and  small  fruits  with  Pyrox  repre¬ 
sents  so  little  of  the  total  cost  of  crop  production — and  adds 
so  definitely  to  the  returns— that  no  one  can  question  its  value. 

And  Pyrox  is  an  economy  in  the  spraying  itself:  It  saves 
the  time-and-labor  cost,  as  well  as  the  muss  and  uncertainty, 
of  home-made  sprays.  Pyrox  is  ready  to  use.  It  is  a  smooth’ 
finely  milled  paste — a  powerful  FUNGICIDE  extra  high  in 
copper  content,  perfectly  blended  with  a  deadly  POISON. 

In  addition  to  killing  leaf-eating  insects  and  repelling  flea 
beetles  and  leaf  hoppers,  Pyrox  controls  rusts  and  blights. 
Also  Pyi  ox  inv igoi  ates  the  plant,  lengthens  the  growing 
period,  increases  yield  and  improves  quality.  Ideal  for  home 
gardens! 

Pyrox  is  uniform.  It  is  dependable.  Milled  like  fine 
paint,  it  mixes  thoroughly.  It  sprays  easily  without  clog¬ 
ging  smallest  nozzles.  Mist-like  it  goes  far;  covers  foliage 
completely;  and  sticks  like  paint.  Pyrox  represents  25  years’ 
experience.  The  leading  spray  with  most  dealers.  Jars,  cans 
drums,  barrels. 


BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

49  Chambers  Street,  New  York 
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What  Does  It  Cost  to  Grow  Potatoes? 


An  A.  A.  Wednesday  Evening  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  From  WEAF 


EVERYBODY  is  interested  in  the  cost  of 
growing  potatoes.  Through  the  northern 
half  of  our  country  the  white  potato, 
next  to  bread,  is  the  greatest  food  staple 
that  we  have.  It  is  served  in  some  form,  with 
every  meal,  in  practically  every  restaurant  and 
hotel.  In  a  vast  majority  of  homes  it  is  sensed 
with  the  meals  two  and  three  tunes  a  day.  This 
is  an  age  of  specialists  and  this  is  just  as  true  of 
farming  as  of  the  professions  and  industries.  The 
commercial  production  of  potatoes  is 
becoming  highly  specialized  in  several 
sections  of  the  East.  Soil,  climate 
and  geographical  location  all  have 
their  bearing  in  determining  these 
special  potato  growing  sections.  New 
Jersey,  Long  Island  and  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  are  the  three  sections 
of  the  East  where  the  crop  is  most 
highly  specialized.  New  Jersey 
overlapping  the  early  crop  from  the 
South  has  never  made  any  effort  to 
get  the  high-class  trade. 

Probably  there  is  no  section  of  this 
country  where  the  growing  of  pota¬ 
toes  is  more  highly  developed  than  on 
Long  Island.  New  York  State  leads 
the  country  in  production  and  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  State 
is  grown  on  a  small  area  on  Long 
Island.  Here  natural  conditions  of 
soil,  climate,  and  location,  combined 
with  skilled  growers,  produce  the 
highest  quality  potatoes  that  come 
to  the  New  York  market.  Because 
of  their  quality,  the  Long  Island 
potatoes  always  command  a  con¬ 
siderable  premium  over  other  pota¬ 
toes,  and  like  all  other  high  quality 
products,  are  fully  as  economical  hi 
the  end  as  the  cheaper  article. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  inspiring  sight, 
which  thousands  of  auto-tourists 
enjoy,  to  ride  for  miles  through  the 
large  and  level  fields  of  potatoes  in 
full  bloom,  over  the  splendid  roads 
of  New  Jersey  and  out  on  Long  Island. 

After  the  Long  Islands,  and  throughout  the 
winter,  Maine  potatoes  dominate  the  market. 
These  are  second  only  to  Long  Islands  in  quality. 
They  are  grown  by  specialists  in  potato  growing 
and  under  very  favorable  climatic  conditions.  In 
Aroostook  County,  Maine,  potato  growing  is  the, 
only  source  of  income.  For  the  past  three  seasons 
the  growers  have  received  less  for  their  crop  than 
it  cost  them  to  grow,  consequently  many  of  them 
are  in  serious  financial  straits. 

A  third  important  source  of  supply  of  potatoes 
for  the  markets  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  are 
New  York  State  potatoes.  In  the  aggregate  the 
amount  of  potatoes  pro¬ 
duced  up-State  is  large, 
but  they  are  grown  over  a 
very  widely  setttered  area 
under  a  great  variety  of  soil, 
climatic  and  cultural  condi¬ 
tions.  They  are  grown,  in 
the  majority,  in  smal  areas 
as  a  side  line  or  less  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  the  farm 
enterprise  and  by  men  who 
would  not  be  classed  as 
potato  specialists. 

Being  produced  and 
shipped  in  comparatively 
small  quantities  at  widely 
scattered  points  about  the 
State,  it  follows  that  there 
are  no  very  well  established 
grades  for  State  potatoes, 
consequently  the  city 
dealer  does  not  know  what 
kind  of  a  car  of  potatoes 
he  will  have  when  he  has 
one  shipped  to  him.  This 


By  H.  R.  TALMAGE 

lack  of  uniformity  and  standardization  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  chief  reason  why  the  State  potatoes 
command  a  lower  price  than  other  potatoes  on 
the  markets. 

I  will  call  the  attention  of  my  city  friends  to  a 
practice  which  is  unfair,  both  to  them  and  to  the 
grower  of  high  grade  potatoes.  After  the  New 
Jersey  crop,  during  the  late  summer  and  early 


fall,  Long  Island  potatoes  very  largely,  supply  the 
New  YMrk  market.  As  soon  as  the  Maine  pota¬ 
toes  come  in,  in  quantities  and  are  mature  enough 
some  unscrupulous  dealers,  both  wholesale  and 
retail,  buy  them  and  either  mix  them  with  the 
Long  Islands  or  sell  them  as  Long  Islands  without 
mixing. 

In  either  case  the  consumer  is  charged  the 
price  for  the  higher  quality  potato.  Later  in  the 
season,  as  soon  as  State  potatoes  come  in,  they 
are  often  sold  as  Maine’s.  That  is  the  reason 
why,  recently,  you  have  been  able  to  buy  so- 
called  Maine’s  at  the  same  price  as  State’s  even 
though  the  State’s  bring  50  to  75  cents  less  per 


bag  than  the  Maine’s  sell  for  on  the  wholesale 
market. 

To  the  farmers  the  cost  of  growing  potatoes  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  If  his  costs  are  as 
much  as  he  receives  for  his  crop,  he  will  have  to 
quit  the  business,  just  the  same  as  any  manu¬ 
facturing  concern  would  have  to  quit  if  their  cost 
were  as  high  as  their  selling  price. 

In  many  or  most  of  the  essential  elements, 
farming  is  like  a  manufacturing  business.  The 
land  and  buildings  correspond  to 
the  factory  building.  The  fertilizer 
and  seed  are  placed  in  the  ground  as 
raw  materials.  To  a  great  extent 
then,  the  crop  is  dependent  upon 
Old  Mother  Nature  but  it  is  the 
farmers  part  to  watch  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth  of  the  crop,  giving 
cultivation  when  needed,  keeping 
the  weeds  from  overcoming  the  crop, 
protecting  it  by  sprays  and  poisons 
from  the  insects  and  diseases  that 
are  constant  sources  of  danger.  In 
several  important  respects  farming 
differs  from  manufacturing.  It  is* 
usually  carried  on  in  much  smaller 
units.  In  many  cases  the  owner  of 
the  farm  and  his  family  perform  all, 
or  a  large  part  of  the  labor.  Perhaps1 
most  important  of  all,  the  farmer  has 
no  control  whatever  of  the  elements, 
frosts  and  heat,  of  drought  and  floods. 

On  a  large  specialized  potato  farm 
on  Long  Island  in  1923  the  cost  of 
the  various  items  was  as  follows,  to 
the  nearest  dollar;  taxes  and  6  per 
cent,  on  value  of  land  per  acre,  $30; 
seed  $39;  use  of  horses  and  machin¬ 
ery,  $17;  man  labor,  $32;  fertilizer, 
$35 ;  interest,  $7 ;  spraying,  cover  crop, 
manure,  hauling,  $16;  total  cost  one 
acre  potatoes,  $176. 

The  crop  yielded  300  bushel  per 
acre  so  the  cost  to  grow  and  deliver 
to  the  railroad  was  nearly  60c  per 
bushel  or  $c  per  lb. 

On  March  6,  the  chain  stores  in  New  York 
were  retailing  State  potatoes  at  5  pounds  for  15c, 
3  cents  per  pound,  or  $1.80  per  bushel.  The 
farmer  received  70c  per  bushel.  The  country 
shipper  received  34c  additional  delivered  in  New 
YYrk.  The  city  wholesaler  received  36c  additional 
delivered  to  retailer.  The  retailer  received  40c 
additional,  or  he  made  3c  on  a  15-pound  package 
of  potatoes.  The  farmer  received  70c  for  the 
bushel  of  potatoes  and  it  cost  $1.10  to  get  it  to  the 
consumer.  Probably  no  one  connected  with  the 
production  or  distribution  of  this  bushel  of  pota¬ 
toes  was  overpaid.  Certainly  the  grower  was  not. 
Is  this  price  of  3c  per  pound  high?  It  does  not 

seem  so.  The  average  per¬ 
son  in  the  United  States 
uses  3}/2  bushels  per  year  or 
210  pounds  and  at  3c  per 
pound  this  would  be  but 
$6.30  for  a  year’s  supply  of 
a  staple  vegetable.  Scarcely 
any  laborer  in  the  city  but 
could  buy  his  year’s  supply 
of  potatoes .  with  the  wages 
of  one  day  and  the  mech¬ 
anics  could  buy  their  supply 
with  a  half  day’s  work. 

Farming  is  the  most  com¬ 
petitive  large  industry  in 
the  country  to-day.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  are  forced 
out  of  this  occupation  every 
year  by  the  fierce  competi¬ 
tion.  There  is  scarcely  a 
thing  that  the  farmer  buys 
that  can  be  bought  with  as 
little  labor,  relatively,  as 
the  city  consumer  pays  for 
his  potatoes. 


“Probably  there  is  no  section  of  this  country  where  the  growing  of  potatoes  is  more  highly  developed 

than  on  Long  Island.” 


To  Plant  or  Not  To  Plant 

TUTR.  TALMAGE,  who  wrote  the  article  on  this  page  and  which 
■*■*■*■  he  broadcast  from  radio  station  WEAF,  is  one  of  Long 
Island’s  best  known  potato-growers.  His  farm  is  located  in  the 
famous  Riverhead  section  of  Suffolk  County.  Mr.  Talmage  has 
been  keeping  cost  accounts  of  his  potato  crops  for  many  years  and 
he  knows  whereof  he  speaks  when  it  comes  to  discussing  the  cost  of 
producing  potatoes.  He  is  one  of  a  comparative  few.  There  are 
literally  thousands  of  farmers  who  annually  plant,  cultivate  and 
harvest,  not  knowing  what  it  costs,  taking  what  they  can  get  or  what 
is  offered  them  for  their  produce.  Were  they  to  keep  cost  accounts, 
there  is  no  question  but  what  many  would  discontinue  some  part  of 
their  farm  business,  for  very  often  one  enterprise  helps  along  a 
weaker  one.  Moreover,  when  farmers  in  general  are  able  to  point 
to  their  books  and  say,  “it  cost  us  so  and  so  much  to  produce  this 
product,”  they  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  placing  themselves  in  a 
position  to  get  something  nearer  the  cost  of  production.  It  holds 
just  as  true  with  milk  as  it  does  with  potatoes.  Comparatively  few 
dairymen  actually  know  what  it  costs  them  to  produce  a  hundred 
pounds  of  milk,  or  even  know  what  each  cow  in  their  herd  averages 
per  year.  If  they  did,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  lot  more  cows  would  be 
sent  to  the  butcher. 

In  broadcasting  this  talk  over  WEAF,  Mr.  Talmage  brings  a 
message  to  consumers  as  well  as  producers.  He  gives  some  facts  that 
few  city  folks  are  acquainted  with.  He  tells  just  how  much  spread 
there  exists  to-day  in  the  handling  of  potatoes.  If  you  like  this  talk 
and  want  more  like  it,  write  and  tells  us  so.  The  only  way  we  have 
of  knowing  what  you  want  or  whether  you  wish  these  radio  talks 
continued,  is  to  have  you  write  us. — THE  EDITORS. 
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A  Rural  Church  That  Made  Good — But 

What  Are  Country  Folk  Going  to  Do  for  Such  Service  in  the  Future  ? 


OVER  125  years  ago,  when  these  fertile  fields 
and  broad  farmlands  were  an  unbroken 
wilderness,  when  in  the  whole  country 
there  were  only  three  banks  and  seventy- 
five  post  offices,  our  pioneer  forefathers,  driving 
their  ox  teams,  climbed  the  hills  of  this  fair 
township  leaving  the  lowlands  to  the  dreaded 
malaria  and  fevers. 

With  axe  in  hand,  they  hewed  out  for  them¬ 
selves,  homes,  built  their  log-cabins,  and  fitted 
their  fields  for  us,  their  descendants. 

Almost  from  the  first  they  longed  for  a 
church,  and  when  Jonathan  Edwards  in 
his  journeying  came  near  them,  how 
glad  they  were  of  his  help  in  founding  a 
church  to  worship  in.  A  small  num¬ 
ber  signed  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

But  the  colony  grew  in  numbers  and 
when  in  one  year  from  that  time  they 
met  again,  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
people  signed  the  necessary  paper. 

Among  the  first  ministers  called  was 
one  w7ho  came  for  a  salary  of  $250  a 
year,  one  half  in  cash,  the  rest  in 
produce.  The  church,  a  frame  build¬ 
ing,  was  erected,  but  no  way  of 
heating  it  was  provided.  Think  of 
that,  we  who  are  so  comfortable  in  our 
furnace-heated  churches.  I  have  heard 
my  grandmother  tell  of  one  minister 
who  in  the  cold  winter  months  used  to 
preach  with  his  striped  mittens  on  his 
hands,  to  keep  them  warm. 

One  minister,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College,  was  called,  preached  in  this 
church  for  twenty-five  years  and  died 
in  the  harness.  His  body  lies  in 
“God’s  Acre”  back  of  the  church, 
covered  by  a  flat  tablet  erected  by  his 
affectionate  church.  I  quote  only  a 
part  of  the  inscription,  engraved  upon 
it:  “In  the  pastor's  office,  he  was 
watchful  and  diligent,  an  impartial 
inquirer  after  the  Truth,  an  able 
defender  of  the  Christian  Faith  and  an 
example  to  the  flock.” 

Would  that  we  in  this  day  and  age 
could  have  such  words  printed  over  us. 

During  his  twenty-five  years’  pastorate 
he  baptized  390,  married  120  couples, 
and  attended  427  funerals.  After  him 
came  other  ministers  and  we  that  sigh 
for  the“  good  old  times  ”  might  not  wish 
them  back,  if  we  followed  the  fortunes 
of  this  church,  in  its  passage  down  through  they  ears. 

Many  were  the  dissensions  in  the  church.  For 
certain  offences  the  member  was  called  before  the 
church.  One  time  a  brother  was  called  because 
he  threw  a  plate  of  butter  at  his  wife,  but  on 
inquiring  into  the  matter,  it  was  found  the  plate 
was  a  mistake,  he  meant  only  to  throw  the  butter! 

This  church  building  in  later  years  was  burned, 
but  the  members  were  not  discouraged  and 
gathered  together  and  put  up  a  new  building,  the 
one  that  now  stands.  As  the  years  rolled  on, 
various  preachers  were  called,  came  and  went, 
and  others  took  their  places.  Families  moved 
away,  foreign-born  moved  in,  and  the  church 
membership  waxed  and  waned.  Yet  the  flicker 
of  divine  light,  lit  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  now 
over  100  years  before,  never  entirely  died  out. 


By  SARAH  H.  ROBERTS; 

The  “Faithful  Few”  ever  ready  to  uphold  the 
weak,  with  their  prayers  and  willing  hands, 
kindled  ever  anew  the  flame  upon  the  altar. 
Never  yet  had  the  church  doors  been  closed;  even 
the  times  between  as  the  ministers  came  and 
went,  services  were  held,  and  the  church  kept 
open.  I  am  sure  the  dear  Lord  has  a  reward 
ready  for  these,  His  people. 


Who  can  measure  the  influence  upon  a  community  of  an  institution  like 
this?  Are  we  losing  this  influence  or  getting  it  in  another  way? 


There  came  at  last  a  time  when  the  interest 
seemed  low7  and  even  the  faithful  wandered. 
Then  there  moved  into  the  community  a  woman 
who  was  a  born  leader  and  organizer,,  eager  to  do 
something  that  counted.  The  thought  came  to 
her  of  an  “Old  Home  Day”  for  the  old  church,  so 
far  and  near  the  invitations  were  sent  out  and  back 
to  the  “Old  Home  Day”  they  came,  lawyers  and 
bankers,  doctors  and  ministers,  and  those  whom 
Lincoln  said  “the  Lord  loved.”  How  they  all 
enjoyed  it. 

The  next  year  this  woman,  this  leader,  said: 
“  Let  us  make  a  fair  of  it,  and  bring  in  your  first 
fruits  and  your  fancy  sewing,  etc.”  This  was 
done  and  all  in  one  room  they  met.  At  one  end 
of  the  hall  w7ere  tables  of  fancy  goods,  baked 
goods,  and  homemade  candy;  at  the  other  end 


in  coops  cackled  and  crowed  a  few  choice  fowls. 
That  was  sixteen  years  ago,  but  from  that  small 
beginning  has  been  born  a  “church  community 
fair,”  clean  in  character,  with  no  races  or  betting 
games,  nothing  to  be  hidden  or  ashamed  of.  The 
fair  is  held  two  days  in  the  early  fall.  For  miles 
around  the  farmers  come  and  bring  their  cows, 
their  calves,  their  fine  horses  and  poultry.  The 
little  poultry  house  sometimes  overflows.  The 
pets  are  there,  rabbits,  funny  white  mice,  even 
the  house  cat  with  her  kittens. 

And  the  fancy  work,  the  display  is 
wonderful.  Then  the  canned  goods, 
how  they  make  your  mouth  water 
just  to  look  at  them.  The  vegetables, 
luscious  fruits,  and  the  grains;  the 
lunch  counter,  the  country  store  and 
the  far-famed  country  dinners  served 
at  noon.  Even  the  Better  Baby 
Contest,  presided  over  by  six  doctors. 
Fifty  babies  were  examined  last  year, 
undressed,  weighed,  and  measured  and 
looked  over  for  defects,  and  given  a 
percentage  according  as  they  passed. 

Then  there  is  a  baseball  game  far 
enough  away  for  safety  first.  A 
speaker  for  the  day,  community  sing¬ 
ing,  with  a  first  class  leader,  a  band, 
piano  playing  and  outdoor  singing. 
And  around  you  and  on  each  side, 
friend  greeting  friend. 

Does  it  pay  financially?  Oh  yes,  it 
does.  We  do  not  have  State  aid  as 
most  fairs,  bi?t  its  profits,  have  never 
been  very  large,  because  the  fair  has 
been  most  generous  in  the  matter  of 
prizes;  and  while  it  has  taken  in  up  in 
the  thousands,  it  has  never  cleared 
more  than  $600  or  $700. 

With  the  money  it  has  made  great 
improvements  in  the  church,  parsonage 
and  grounds.  It  owns  five  buildings 
besides  the  church,  parsonage  and  hall, 
has  built  a  large  horse  shed  all  en¬ 
closed,  costing  $1200  or  so,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  free  and  clear  of  debt. 

So  much  for  the  social  side  of  the 
church.  Now  here  is  this  church 
founded  by  that  most  excellent  man  of 
God,  Jonathan  Edwards,  brought  on 
up  through  the  years  by  true  and 
Godly  men  and  women,  upheld  by  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful;  but,  with  this 
background,  this  church  finds  it  hard 
to  secure  a  pastor.  To  be  sure,  there  are  incon¬ 
veniences,  some  that  cannot  be  overcome  at 
present.  Almost  all  of  the  people  of  the 
community  labor  under  these  same  disadvantages. 
Electricity  has  not  yet  found  its  way  upon  this 
hill-top.  The  beautiful  scenery,  the  health-giving 
air,  the  song  of  birds,  and  rest  and  freedom  from 
the  noise  and  dust  of  the  city,  are  not  enough 
it  would  seem  to  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

Does  no  one  love  the  country  folks  or  care 
whether  they  have  any  one  to  baptize  their 
babies,  or  biiry  their  dead,  to  mourn  with  them 
in  their  sorrow,  or  rejoice  w7ith  them?  Cannot 
a  minister  be  found  who  will  imagine  we  are  as 
needy  as  the  heathen,  and  so  cross  the  sea  of 
inconveniences  and  come  over  into  Macedonia 
and  help  us  ? 
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“Tightwads”  Because  We  Want  to 
Reduce  Taxes? 

WE  had  a  letter  the  other  day  calling  us  a 
tightwad  because  of  our  campaign  to  reduce 
taxes,  and  the  writer  went  on  to  ask  us  if  we 
wanted  to  hold  up  progress  all  along  the  line  by 
cutting  down  appropriations.  We  are  prompt 
to  reply  that  if  progress  depends  upon  unlimited 
.spending  of  the  taxpayer’s  money  we  are  certainly 
against  that  kind  of  progress.  Maybe  we  are  a 
tightwad;  in  our  opinion  we  might  be  called  worse, 
for  it  seems  to  us  that  it  fS  about  time  this  country 
had  a  few  tightwads,  especially  among  those  who 
sit  in  high  places. 

A  letter  from  Professor  G.  F.  Warren  of  the 
Economic  and  Farm  Management  Department 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
says: 

“The  public  debt  shows  that  the  net  debt  including 
national,  state,  county,  incorporated  places  and  other 
civil  divisions,  was  a  little  under  seven  billions  in  1912, 
and  nearly  thirty-one  billions  in  1922,  or  over  four  times 
as  great. 

“The  taxes  in  some  of  our  rural  communities  are  equal 
to  a  fair  rental  of  the  farm  in  regions  of  poorer  hill  land. 
There  are  many  farms  that  could  not  be  rented  for  enough 
cash  to  pay  the  taxes  and  could  not  be  sold  for  cash  for 
enough  money  to  provide  the  tax  money  if  the  sale  price 
were  invested  at  5%.  ” 

Yet  we  are  called  a  tightwad  because  we  are 
determined  to  change  this  situation. 

Each  week  we  are  making  a  suggestion  to  be 
added  to  our  tax  program.  When  you  have  ap¬ 
proved  the  suggestions,  we  wall  put  the  complete 
program  together,  and  all  get  back  of  it. 

Here  is  our  next  suggestion  for  our  program: 
Let  taxpayers  have  more  tax  information;  let 
them  all  know  what  the  money  is  being  spent  for, 
and  why.  We  believe  that  every  government  di¬ 
vision,  from  the  nation  to  the  last  township  should 
be  obliged  to  work  out  a  very  careful  budget  show¬ 
ing  to  the  last  penny  how  and  wThy  the  money 
is  going  to  be  spent.  This  budget  should  then 
be  published  so  that  every  taxpayer  can  see  it. 
When  the  taxpayer  gets  his  receipt,  on  that 
receipt  should  be  a  statement  showing  exactly 
what  his  money  went  for. 

Furthermore,  no  new  work  should  be  started 
in  town  or  county  without  publicity  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  public  discussiori.  If  the  amount  is 


higher  than  a  certain  specified  amount,  the  matter 
should  be  carried  over  for  at  least  a  year.  If 
these  suggestions  are  unprogressive,  we  certainly 
must  be  put  in  that  class,  for  we  say  IT  IS  TIME 
TO  CALL  A  HALT. 

By  the  way,  have  you  signed  the  tax  petition? 
By  the  first  of  April  10,000  people  had  signed. 
Remember  we  can  not  do  this  alone. 


Farm  Wages  on  the  Increase 

THE  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
report  shows  that  the  average  farm  wages 
in  the  United  States  for  1922  were  $29.17  per 
month  with  board.'  In  1923,  they  had  increased 
to  $33.18.  In  the  North  Atlantic  group  of  States, 
that  is,  in  our  own  section,  wages  rose  from 
$37.14  in  1922  to  $43.42  in  1923.  These  were 
average  wages.  Of  course,  thousands  of  individual 
farmers  paid  much  more. 

One  of  the  things  which  would  help  to  bring 
farm  wages  down  is  a  shortage  of  food.  We  will 
go  on  letting  the  industrial  competit:on  for  labor 
take  all  of  our  help  until  that  labor  begins  to 
get  good  and  hungry  and  then  maybe  they  will 
realize  that  farmers  are  entitled  to  help  at  a  wage 
which  they  can  afford  to  pay. 


A  Plan  to  Make  School  Bill  Optional 

N  a  conference  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
on  April  2,  it  was  decided  not  to  report  out  for 
passage  the  Downing-Porter  Rural  School  Bill  as 
it  now  stands,  but  instead,  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  redraft  the  principles  of  the  bill  making  its 
•  adoption  optional  with  the  different  counties  or 
localities.  This  would  give  every  county  the 
privilege  of  taking  tfie  bill  or  leaving  it.  No 
county  would  have  to  accept  it  if  it  did  not  wish  to, 
and  therefore  the  criticism  that  somebody  was 
trying  to  put  something  over  on  the  people  would 
be  answered  and  honest  opposition  would  be 
changed  to  support. 

If  farmers  like  this  plan  better,  we  are  for  it. 

The  only  objection  we  can  see  to  it  is  that  it 
might  interfere  with  the  large  amount  of  State 
aid  provided  for  in  the  Downing-Porter  Bill 
which  would  help  to  reduce  local  school  taxes. 

Certainly  some  kind  of  a  permissive  or  optional 
plan  would  give  every  locality  a  further  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  these  principles  for  rural  school 
betterment  and  to  see  how  misleading  and  untrue 
have  been  the  statements  that  have  been  circu¬ 
lated  about  the  Downing-Porter  plan.  We  have 
faith  enough  in  the  main  proposals  to  believe  that 
all  counties  would  in  time  adopt  them  after  it  is 
thoroughly  understood  just  what  these  proposed 
principles  would  do  in  actual  practice.  Certainly 
also,  if  a  majority  of  country  people  do  not  wish 
these  principles  of  bejtter  school  administration  and 
fair  taxation  after  they  thoroughly  understand 
them,  it  should  be  their  privilege  to  refuse  them. 

The  Cheapest  Food  in  the  World 

N  order  to  emphasize  a  point,  will  you  forgive 
this  little  personality?  There  are  three  boys  in 
the  editor’s  family,  and  three  adults.  Each  day, 
we  buy  at  least  six  quarts  of  milk,  and  a  little 
bottle  of  cream.  The  milk  costs  fourteen  cents  a 
quart;  a  little  multiplication  will  show  you  a  milk 
bill  of  considerable  size  each  month.  Yet  we 
get  more  value  for  that  money  than  for  any  other 
that  we  have  to  spend  for  food. 

Now  if  that  is  the  case  with  us  with  milk  at 
fourteen  cents  a  quart,  how  about  our  farmer 
friends  who  can  get  it  at  a  first  cost  of  aboid 
four  cents ?  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know 
how  many  farm  families  use  a  quart  of  milk  a  day 
per  person.  One  encouraging  fact  is  that  there 
are  more  of  them  now  than  there  were  a  few  years 
ago.  But  for  some  reason  hard  to  understand, 
there  are  still  a  lot  who  rob  their  own  table  of  the 
best  food  in  the  world  in  order  to  crowd  a  last 
pint  into  the  milk  can  to  sell  for  far  less  than  it  is 
worth. 

Not  enough  attention  is  paid  either  in  town  or 
city  to  using  milk  in  many  different  palatable 
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ways.  For  instance,  to  be  personal  again,  in  our 
family,  we  have  a  pleasant  little  evening  custom 
of  making  home-made  milk-shake.  Four-year- 
old  little  Bobby  calls  it  “milk-shade.”  Two  or 
three  eggs,  which  we  have  to  buy  at  retail  prices, 
but  which  the  farmer  can  have  at  original  cost, 
are  placed  in  a  bowl  and  beaten.  Sugar,  or  some¬ 
times  maple  syrup  or  molasses,  is  added  to  sweeten; 
a  little  vanilla  or  lemon  flavoring  is  added,  and  all 
of  it  is  put  with  the  milk  and  well  shaken  in  a  fruit 
jar  or  beaten  with  an  egg-beater,  and  served  ice 
cold  in  glasses.  Nothing  ever  offered  at  a  soda 
fountain  can  beat  it,  and  best  of  all,  it  is  the 
finest  food  for  old  and  young  in  the  world.  What 
a  splendid  luncheon  a  couple  of  glasses  of  such  a 
mixture  would  be  for  farmers  in  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon  or  afternoon  work. 

There  are  many  other  ways  of  making  tasty 
milk  drinks,  and  the  best  of  it  is  farm  people  can 
get  all  of  the  ingredients  at  first  cost.  All  of  the 
milk  and  eggs  so  consumed  at  home  reduces  the 
over-supply  on  the  market  and  thereby  tends  to 
help  raise  the  price  for  what  is  sold. 


The  Problem  of  Good  Seed 

SEED  time  is  here.  How  true  it  is  whether  in 
farm  practice  or  in  life  itself  that  “  As  we  sow , 
so  shall  we  reap.”  It  has  been  said  many  times 
before,  but  it  is  worth  repeating  again,  that  many 
farmers  largely  throw  away  the  work  of  the  whole 
season  because  of  poor  seed.  It  is  just  as  easy  to 
care  for  a  crop  with  a  good  start  as  it  is  for  one 
where  only  part  of  the  seed  came  through  in 
healthy  condition. 

It  is  a  temptation,  of  course,  particularly  when 
cash  is  so  short  on  the  farm,  to  try  to  save  money 
by  buying  a  cheaper  grade  of  seed.  But  all  of  us 
really  known  down  in  our  hearts  that  cheap  seed 
is  dear  at  any  price  and  that  it  not  only  pays  to 
buy  the  very  best  but  even  the  best  should  be 
tested  and  treated  for  disease  before  planting. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

YOU  will  like  Mrs.  Roberts’s  interesting  story 
in  this  issue  about  the  rural  church  that 
made  good.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  one 
of  the  chief  troubles  of  churches,  whether  in  town 
or  country,  is  that  there  has  been  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  “isms”  and  sectarianism  and  not  enough 
emphasis  on  real  religion — “  Peace  on  earth,  good¬ 
will  to  men.”  There  are  so  many  different  kinds 
of  churches,  so  much  jealousy  and  bickering  over 
small  things  that  do  not  really  matter,  that  many 
times  folks  have  forgotten  the  real  purpose  and  the 
real  goal  of  the  church.  Then,  too,  many  small 
places  are  trying  to  support  four  to  seven  churches 
that  ought  not  to  have  more  than  two  or  three. 

I  believe  that  more  and  more  we  are  going  to 
come  to  realize  that  the  way  to  make  the  church 
fulfil  its  great  purpose  is  to  forget  about  the 
“isms”  and  the  unimportant  things  and  all  come 
together  on  the  good  old  fundamentals.  It  makes 
little  difference  what  road  we  travel  as  long  as  we 
reach  the  same  goal. 

Therefore,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  in 
sympathy  with  the  poor  fellow  in  this  story  which 
is  sent  in  by  a  friend  from  Trumansburg,  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  New  York.  A  number  of  years  ago 
revival  meetings  were  being  held  and  a  certain 
person  “got  religion.”  After  it  was  over  all  of  the 
converts  were  asked  to  write  down  their  names 
and  the  church  to  which  they  wished  to  belong. 
A  short  time  afterwards  somebody  said  to  this 
convert,  “Why,  John,  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  be  a  Presbyterian.”  “Well,”  said  John,  “I 
DID  CAL’LATE  TO  B F,  BUT  I  COULDN’T 
SPELL  PRESBYTERIAN,  SO  I  THOUGHT  I 
WOULD  JOIN  THE  BAPTISTS.” 


The  eyes  are  of  little  use  if  the  mind  be  blind.— 
Proverbs  of  Arabia. 


Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  whole  might. — Ecclesiastes  ix,  10. 
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What  Farmers  Think  About  This  Great  Problem  —  and  Tax  Reduction 


IN  accordance  with  our  policy  of  asking  our 
readers  to  give  us  their  first-hand  opinions 
on  matters  of  public  interest,  we  recently 
presented  the  bonus  and  The  Mellon  Tax 
plan  as  subjects  for  discussion. 

The  bonus  is  evidently  not  entirely  popular 
with  farm  voters,  although  some  letters  favor  it 
strongly.  On  this  page  we  reprint  characteristic 
letters  for  and  against. 

The  Mellon  Tax  plan  divides  the  votes  with 
more  in  favor  than  opposed. 

*  :f:  $ 

A  Civil  War  Veteran  Speaks 

“In  reply  to  your  question,  ‘Are  you  in  favor 
of  a  bonus?’  No.  I  am  a  Veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  85  years  old.  I  enlisted  for  three  years 
and  during  the  war  I  was  in  four  hard-fought 
battles  and  a  half-dozen  skirmishes.  I  was 
wounded  twice,  the  last  time  so  severely  that  I 
lay  in  a  field  hospital  three  months  before  I 
could  walk  with  crutches.  It  was  several  years 
before  I  fully  recovered.  Twenty  years  after  the 
war  I  applied  for  a  pension  and  received  six 
dollars  a  month  for  a  number  of  years.  Now  a 
'little  over  four  years  after  the  World  War,  strong 
young  men  are  demanding  a  pension.  I  say  give 
a  liberal  pension  to  all  sick  and  disabled  soldiers. 
Strong  able-bodied  young  men  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  ask  for  a  pension.  I  believe  the  great 
majority  of  farmers  feel  as  I  do  if  they  express 
their  honest  opinions. 

“As  to  Mr.  Mellon’s  tax  plan,  I  don’t  feel 
competent  to  be  a  good  judge,  but 
I  have  faith  in  Mr.  Mellon  and  believe 
he  has  studied  his  plan  and  knows 
what  will  be  best  for  the  future  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  people.” — D. 

W.  W.,  Somerset  County,  Pa. 


By  A.  A.  READERS 

and  should  receive  patient,  careful  attention  and 
treatment  as  long  as  they  need  it.  Therefore, 
of  first  importance,  it  would  seem,  is  free  training 
in  some  line  for  every  soldier  physically  handi¬ 
capped,  to  enable  him  to  be  self-supporting,  if 
possible,  instead  of  having  th6  humiliating  feeling 
that  he  is  an  object  of  charity.  Of  equal  im¬ 
portance  is  the  care  of  the  boys  who  are  mentally 
unable  to  cope  with  their  problems  or  to  learn 
new  ways. 

“The  return  to  each  man  of  an  amount  equal  to 
what  he  had  to  contribute  for  the  support  of  his 
dependents  while  he  was  in  the  service  should  be 
another  provision.  It  does  not  seem  the  right  or 
sensible  thing  for  a  government  to  do,  to  distribute 
money  ‘promiscuously’  to  a  body  of  citizens 
without  regard  for  the  particular  needs  of  the 
individual.  There  are  many  to  whom  the  sum 
they  would  receive  would  be  more  harm  than 
benefit.  If  a  system  of  life  insurance,  twenty-year 
endowment  plan  with  sick  benefit  and  disablement 
clauses,  were  arranged  for  the  ex-soldiers,  it  would 
give  them  the  money  when  it  would  be  of  more 
value  to  them  than  it  would  be  now.  It  would 
protect  their  dependents  in  case  of  their  death, 
and  it  would  protect  them  in  case  of  permanent 
disability,  sickness  or  accident.  (Editor’s  Note. — It 
now  looks  as  if  Congress  will  pass  an  insurance  plan 
of  payment  to  soldiers  instead  of  a  cash  bonus.) 

“Of  course  pensions  should  and  will  be  arranged 
for  those  veterans  and  their  widows  in  old  age,  but 


it  seems  that  some  arrangement,  such  as  that 
outlined  above,  would  be  much  better  than  to 
turn  over  to  them  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  let  it 
go  at  that !  The  latter  would  ease  the  conscience 
of  the  government  and  the  taxpayers;  it  would  be 
welcomed,  no  doubt,  by  every  ex-soldier,  but  it 
would  not  be  a  benefit  to  every  one.  As  the 
government  cannot  easily  investigate  the  needs  of 
every  healthy  ex-soldier  and  his  dependents,  the 
safe  way  is  to  do  what  would  bring  most  good  to 
the  greatest  number.  A  friend  of  fair  dealing.” — 
Mrs.  W.  R.,  Franklin  County,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Forget  Injustice — Go  Ahead 

“Noting  your  editorial  about  the  bonus  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  in  the  January  26th 
issue,  I  am  inclined  to  express  my  opinion.  I 
served  eight  months  in  the  infantry  branch  of  our 
war  forces.  There  is  no  thinking  man  but  realizes 
the  injustice  in  the  soldier’s  wages  as  compared 
with  civilian  wages  during  the  war.  However, 
that  is  past;  the  time  to  pay  up  was  upon  dis¬ 
charge  or  soon  after.  Let  us  forget  the  past  and 
press  ahead  to  secure  an  efficient  and  progressive 
government  administering  its  duties  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  American  people,  present  and  future.” 
— M.  C.  B.,  Onondago  County,  N.  Y. 


“You 
to  say  I 


An  Emphatic  No! 

“In  reply  to  your  question,  ‘Do 
You  Want  the  Bonus?’  I  emphati¬ 
cally  say  No!  The  principle  is  wrong. 
It  cheapens  and  lowers  the  tone  of  the 
soldiers’  patriotism  and  tends  to  make 
them  dependents.  Lessens  our  ability 
to  care  for  the  diseased  who  need  and 
deserve  the  cash  we  can  give  them. 
Diverts  capital  from  its  proper  sources, 
thus  making  it  more  difficult  for  sol¬ 
diers  to  earn  and  pay  themselves  the 
bonus,  for  it’s  they  who  must  in  a 
great  measure  pay  it. 

“I  am  expressing  the  sentiments  of 
a  son  who  served  more  than  two  years 
in  an  infantry  regiment  that  went 
through  the  Argonne  drive,  as  well  as 
my  own. 

“I  am  rather  inclined  to  favor  the 
Garner  bill  for  the  reduction  of  taxes. 
I  like  it  better  than  the  Mellon  bill, 
but  either  of  them  will  do  much  good.” 
— A.  P.  R.,  Clearfield  County,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Care  for  Disabled  and  Dependents 

“Your  paper  is  getting  better  with 
each  issue,  it  seems.  I  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover,  ‘ads’  and  all,  and  so 
does  the  ‘head  of  the  house.’ 

“We  are  much  interested  in  the  Sol¬ 
diers’  Bonus  question  and  as  you  invited 
your  readers  to  air  their  views,  here 
are  ours.  We  feel  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  do  all  necessary  and  pos¬ 
sible  things  for  soldiers  mentally  or 
physically  wounded  in  the  country’s 
service.  Those  boys  have  first  claim, 
for  so  many  were  rendered  physically 
unfit  for  their  former  employment,  and 
perhaps  do  not  know  how  to  do  any 
work  they  would  now  have  ability  for. 
Others,  mind -sick  and  soul-weary,  need 


If  you  believe  in  tax  reduction  sign  the  petition  below ,  get  your  neighbor 
to  sign  it,  and  send  it  IMMEDIATELY  to  American  Agriculturist, 
401  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

,  * 


TO  THE  GOVERNOR,  THE  LEGISLATURE,  AND  TO  EVERY 
OTHER  PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  IN  STATE,  COUNTY  AND  TOWN 
GOVERNMENT  IN  NEW  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW 
JERSEY. 

WHEREAS,  first,  taxation  has  increased  in  this  nation  more  than  four  times 
since  1913,  and  in  our  State  and  local  governments  more  than  three  and  a  half 
times,  and 

WHEREAS,  second,  this  burden  of  taxation,  particularly  for  State  and  local 
governments,  falls  heaviest  and  directly  on  farmers  and  farm  property,  amounting 
to,  16.6%  of  the  farmer’s  income  in  1922,  stopping  agricultural  prosperity  and 
fast  becoming  absolutely  insupportable,  and 

WHEREAS,  third,  the  general  basis  of  taxation  is  INCOME  and  not  PROPERTY, 
and 

WHEREAS,  fourth,  our  national.  State  and  local  governments  have  made  little 
real  progress  in  cutting  out  unnecessary  officers,  government  departments  and 
appropriation  bills  since  the  end  of  the  World  War,  therefore  be  it  hereby 

RESOLVED,:  First,  that  we,  the  undersigned,  are  unalterably  OPPOSED  TO  - 
THE  EXTENSION  AT  PRESENT  OF  ALL  NATIONAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  ACTIVITIES. 

Second,  that  all  of  our  national  and  local  officers  should  give  immediate  at¬ 
tention  to  THE  GRAVE  NECESSITY  OF  LARGE  REDUCTIONS  IN  ALL  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  EXPENDITURES,  to  the  reduction  of  government  personnel,  to  com¬ 
bining  and  simplifying  government  departments  and  activities,  to  the  need  of 
short  legislative  sessions,  to  smaller  expense  accounts  for  public  officials,  to 
passing  fewer  laws,  and  in  short,  to  the  necessity  for  practicing  the  same  economy 
in  public  affairs  that  farmers  are  constantly  obliged  to  practice  in  the  production 
of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Third,  that  we  as  farmers  are  not  interested  in  credit  or  any  other  unsound 
farm  relief  legislation,  BUT  IN  TAX  REDUCTION. 

Fourth,  that  taxation,  both  State  and  national,  be  maintained  on  all  luxuries, 
as  for  example,  chewing  gum,  tobacco,  motion  pictures,  etc. 

Fifth,  that  tax  reduction  be  made  TO  ABOLISH  DIRECT  PROPERTY  TAX. 
A  REDUCTION  OF  INCOME  TAXES  IS  NOT  SATISFACTORY.  The  farmer’s 
income  is  from  his  property  holdings  and  therefore  his  assessed  valuation,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  paper,  is  high.  The  reduction  of  income  taxes,  while  government 
expenditures  are  still  so  high,  will  inevitably  result  in  greater  taxes  on  property, 
chiefly  FARM  REAL  ESTATE.  Signed  eventually  by  100,000  farmers. 


Name  (write  plainly) . 


Address. 


( Paste  blank  paper  to  this  petition  for  additional  names.) 


For  Bonus — Against  Tax  Plan 

ask,  ‘Do  you  want  the  bonus?’  I  want 
do  most  assuredly.  You  ask  for  views 
on  Mellon  Plan  of  Tax  Reduction.  I 
will  say  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the 
Mellon  plan  to  reduce  income  taxes. 
I  am  a  farmer  and  have  four  boys,  but 
none  of  them  were  old  enough  to  be 
in  service  in  the  World  War,  so  would 
not  be  benefited  by  bonus.  But  I  was 
benfited  by  staying  at  home  and  hav¬ 
ing  my  three  square  meals  per  day  and 
a  good  bed  to  sleep  in  while  the  boys, 
„  the  best  of  our  land,  went  and  gave 
their  lives  for  my  family. 

“I  read  an  article  the  other  day  and 
it  said  that  if  the  Mellon  plan  went 
through  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
pay  soldiers’  bonus,  and  I  want  to  say 
it  made  by  blood  just  boil.  Think  of 
the  money  that  was  made  during  the 
war.  Think  of  the  sacrifice  the  boys 
made  during  the  war.  Then  to  think 
of  the  bonus  being  wiped  from  the  slate 
and  cut  the  tax  on  income;  it  is  ridic¬ 
ulous  in  my  judgment.  You  asked  to 
state  briefly  my  view’s  and  I  think  I 
have.” — G.  W.  S.,  Tioga  County  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Too  Much  Chance  for  Fraud 

“I  am  opposed  to  the  bonus  propo¬ 
sition  as  in  it  there  is  already  evidence 
of  the  possibilities  of  a  repetition  of 
gigantic  fraud  similar  to  the  pension 
frauds  that  followed  the  Civil  War.  A 
pension  bureau  and  lobby  w’as  es¬ 
tablished  in  Washington  that  was 
known  to  be  making  raids  upon  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  to  the  extent  of 
millions  of  dollars.  An  investigation 
committee  discovered  that  this  lobby 
was  procuring  pensions  for  descendents 
of  the  old  Mexican  War,  besides  the 
other  pension  frauds  of  large  extent 
which  were  knowui  by  Congressmen 
wffio  were  notified  at  every  election 
that  they  must  not  interfere  with  the 
pension  work  in  Congress. 

“Already  the  charge  has  been  made 
public  of  fraud  against  some  of  the 
active  members  of  the  Legion,  and  a 
bonus  lobby  is  quite  certain  to  be 
established  in  Washington  along  the 
( Continued  on  page  385) 
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Get  all  your  cream 

LESS  than  1  /33rd  of  1%  of  cream  —  one  drop  of 
'  cream  in  3300 — goes  past  this  separator  to  the 
slrim  milk  pail.  How  could  any  separator  get  more 
cream?  So  why  pay  half  again  as  much  for  a  sep¬ 
arator? 

The  Sattley  Separator  is  made  in  our  own  fac¬ 
tory — it  is  strong,  firm  on  its  base,  smooth  running, 
easy  to  turn  and  clean — and  easy  to  buy.  It  stands 
up — and  it  bears  our  absolute  guarantee. 

Send  $5.00  only.  Wewill  ship  you  the  separator. 
Use  it  for  30  days.  If  you  are  completely  satisfied, 
you  may  pay  the  balance  in  10  monthly  payments. 
Write  for  the  separator  and  ask  for  General  Cata¬ 
logue  showing  all  sizes  separators  and  complete*! ine 
of  dairy  supplies. 

Don’t  buy  a  separator  until  you  investigate 
Ward’s  Sattley  and  learn  how  you  save  Y  or 
more  through  buying  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

No.  2  89  M46 1 5 _ $48.80  (Cash  $46.00  ) 

"'Pacific  Coast  States  53.80  (Cash  50.55  ) 

Write  to  our  house  nearest  you.  Address  Dept.  80-A, 


m  jr  ,  Established  1872  f  f  y  -g 

Montgomery  Ward  8  (9. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland, Ore.  Fort  Worth  Oakland, Cal. 


LIME  ws  LAND 


SO  LVAY  brings  better,  greater  crops 
the  first  harvest.  SOLVAY  makes 
sour  soil  sweet  and  releases  all  fertility 
the  land  contains  to  hasten  growing 
crop3  to  full  maturity. 

Most  farm  lands  need  lime,  and  none 
is  better  than  Solvay  Pulverized  Lime, 
stone — high  test  non-caustic,  furnace 
dried,  and  ground  fine  to  spread  easily. 
Every  farmer  should  read  the 
Solvay  Booklet  on  Liming 
— sent  FREE  on  request. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse,!!.  Y. 


LINE  1 m 
PURSE 


“BROOKLYN  BRAND” 

SULPHUR 


COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99K%  Pure 

For  Spraying — Insecticide  Purposes 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99^%  Pur e\For  Dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  Pure  j  Purposes 


“NIAGARA  BRAND” 

AMERICAN  CRUDE  SALTPETRE 

For  Better,  Bigger  and  More  Fruit 

ALSO  CRUDE  NITRATE  OF  SODA 

80  Maiden  Lane,  BATTELLE  &  REN  WICK,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Write  Dept.  “  C”  for  Prices  and  Booklets 


CALLAHAN  HAY  GUIDE 


“Saves  Hand  Forking  in  the  Mow” 

Use  it  with  any  make  of  horse  fork  to  put  away  the 
hay  just  where  you  want  it.  A  fourteen-year-old  boy 
can  easily  operate  it  and  do  a  better  job  than  three  men 
withjiand  forks.  Does  away  with  hard  center  in  the  mow— no 
more  “fire-fanged”  hay.  Mow  holds  more  and  hay  comes  out  easier.  Simple, 
practical  and  permanent.  In  practical  use  for  two  seasons.  Will  pay  for  itself 
in  a  week— and  last  a  lifetime.  Sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us  direct. 

Send  for  free  booklet  and  price. 

CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO.  Box  27.  Wellsboro.  Pa. 


CAULIFLOWER  SEED 

Early  Snowball.  Imported  direct  from  Denmark.  Oz. 
$2.  Quarter  oz.  75c.  postpaid.  Free  catalog. 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Inc.,  206-208  W.Gcvsee  St.,  Syraeoie,  N.Y; 


Each 

Postpaid 


Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c 

Send  for  1924  Bargain  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs.  Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Special  Prices  to  Large  Planters. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  GENEVA,  OHIO 
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Co-ops  and  the  Public 

An  A.  A.  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  From  WEAF 


By  AARON  SAPIRO 


THE  cooperative  as¬ 
sociation  has  to  con¬ 
fer  a  benefit  upon  the  consumer,  to  take  care  of 
the  increased  production  following  upon  every 
benefit  which  it  confers  upon  the  producer. 

It  does  this  in  many  ways. 

By  eliminating  the  purely  speculative  not  being  a  merchant,  but  purely  a  gambler' 
middleman  and  dealing  directly  with  the  legiti-  seldom,  if  ever,  advertises.  As  a  matter  of 
mate  distributor,  or  the  manufacturer,  a  big  fact  he  rarely  ever  handles,  frequently  has 
part  of  the  profits — an. entirely  unnecessary  never  even  seen,  the  product  in  which  he 


speculators,  a  class  tre- 
mendous  in  wealth  and 
power,  but  limited  in  number,  and  little  known 
to  the  general  public  except  through  the 
operations  of  some  of  them  upon  the  big 
exchanges.  The  real  speculative  middleman 


part — now  taken  out  in  the  present  system  of 
distribution,  is  saved  to  the  farmer.  By  com¬ 
bination  into  great  sales  units,  much  of  the 
present  overhead  expense  of  distribution  is 
saved.  By  the  ability  of  these  units  to  secure 
cheaper  money  for  distribution  credits  for  the 
farmer,  the  difference  in  interest  is  saved.  By 
efficient  distribution,  doing  away  with  the 
glutted  markets  and  their  consequences  of 
rotting  food  both  in  the  markets  and  in  the 
fields,  other  great  wastes  are  saved.  By  proper 


deals. 

Distributive  Middleman  Gives  Service 
The  distributive  middleman  is  a  man  who 
operates  upon  a  fixed  charge  for  services 
rendered;  or,  if  he  buys  and  sells  the  product 
figures  only  to  make  a  fixed  profit,  that 
increases  only  with  the  volume  of  business 
which  he  handles.  Your  speculator,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  man  who  buys  and  sells  a 
product  with  no  idea  of  actually  moving  that 


warehousing,  proper  processing,  proper  forms  product,  but  merely  with  the  idea  of  selling  it 


of  transportation,  the  present  complete 
destruction  of  much  wealth  each  year,  due  to 
inefficiency  in  these  matters,  is  saved. 

The  extent  of  these  savings  in  many  instances 
can  be  imagined  when  it  is  truthfully  told  that 
cooperative  associations  have  frequently  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doubling  the  farmer’s  return  for  a 
given  product  without  raising  the  price  of  that 
product  to  the  consumer  one  cent.  The 
result  in  these  cases  has  been  a  double  produc¬ 
tion;  and  the  consuming  world  has  absorbed 
that  production  for  the  reason  that  the  coopera¬ 
tive  association  can  and  must  share  some  of  its 
savings  with  the  consuming  public. 

How  Economies  Are  Effected 

There  are  various  ways  of  doing  this.  It  is 
true  that  in  only  a  part  of  the  cases  will  you 
find  the  consuming  public  given  cheaper  prices 
on  the  product. 

The  way  in  which  the  sharing  is  mostly  done 
is  by  increasing,  through  good  merchandising, 
the  value  of  the  product  to  the  consumer.  He 
does  not  necessarily  pay  less  money,  but  gets  a 
thing  of  greater  value  for  his  money.  Other¬ 
wise  he  would  not  increase  his  use  of  the 
product. 

When  you  grade  a  product  so  that,  the 
consumer  can  get  exactly  w’hat  he  wants  and 
does  not  have  to  take  with  it  a  lot  of  junk  that 
he  does  not  wTant,  you  are  increasing  the  value 
of  that  product  to  the  consumer.  When  you 
make  it  wholesome  and  attractive  in  form, 
when  you  furnish  guarantees  of  quality  with 
it,  when  you  educate  him  to  a  score  of  uses 
that  lie  in  that  product  which  he  did  not  know 
before,  you  very  distinctly  increase  its  value 
to  him.  Unless  you  can  make  him  recognize 
that  increase  of  value  by  such  methods,  you 
must  give  him  the  product  for  less  money. 

There  is  no  other  way  out. 

Remember  this:  The  cooperative  associa¬ 
tion,  being  composed  entirely  of  producers, 
has  got  to  sell  ALL  OF  THE  CROP.  The 
speculator  does  not  care  whether  the  crop  is 
sold  or  not — he  is  interested  only  in  the  part  he 
cares  to  handle.  For  all  he  cares,  it  can  rot  in 
the  producer’s  hands  and  the  consumer  can 
starve,  a  situation  which,  in  fact,  helps  him  to 
pay  the  producer  little  and  charge  the  consumer 
much.  He  is  not  interested  in  VOLUME;  he 
is  interested  only  in  the  profit  MARGIN. 

The  Difference  in  Middlemen 

People  still  governed  by  the  antiquated  idea 
that  the  main  slogan  of  cooperative  marketing 
is,  “eliminate  the  middleman,”  will  be  amazed 
to  learn  that  the  modern  cooperative  marketing 
association  frequently  has  the  hearty  sympathy 
of  many  middlemen  in  its  field.  In  the 
majority  of  the  cases,  due  to  the  superiority  of 
product,  the  cooperative  association  is  looked 
upon  with  decided  favor  by  the  retail  merchant, 
and  frequently  by  the  wholesaler  and  the 
jobber  who  supplies  him,  and  by  the  NON- 
SPECULATIVE  broker. 

That  is  because  modern  cooperative  market¬ 
ing  draws  the  distinction  between  distributive  - ,,, - r  r - 0 

and  speculative  middlemen.  There  is  no  such  out  of  line,  every  man  with  an  acre  of  land  nt 
thing  as  totally  eliminating  the  legitimate  for  that  commodity  plants  it  and  brings  on  an 
middleman.  He  is  himself  an  essential  pro-  inevitable  over-production — and  automatically 
dueer.  He  produces  a  service  which  is  neces-  swamps  himself. 

sary  in  the  distribution  of  a  product.  Where  Whether  it  is  hay,  tobacco,  cotton,  or  beans 
he  is  a  legitimate  merchant  he  himself  is  or  raisins,  or  milk  that  is  produced  on  the 


again,  without  the  performance  of  any  service, 
on  the  highest  possible  PROFIT  MARGIN! 
It  is  an  essential  of  his  business  that  markets 
fluctuate  as  widely  and  as  rapidly  as  possible; 
that  there  should  be  as  many  sales  and  resales 
of  the  product  as  possible;  and  that  there 
should  be  a  surplus  at  the  producing  end  from 
which  he  buys  and  a  shortage  at  the  consuming 
end  to  which  he  sells. 

The  speculators,  as  a  class,  have  interests 
inimical  to  all  other  classes.  They  are  the 
only  class  that  is  hurt  by  cooperative  market¬ 
ing.  Even  in  their  case,  cooperative  marketing 
CONFISCATES  NO  PROPERTY  w  hich  they 
may  be  using  as  legitimate  distributors  on  the 
side,  and  confiscates  no  past  profits.  It 
merely  says,  “If  you  have  to  gamble,  you  will 
have  to  do  your  gambling  elsewhere.  We  have 
decided  to  change  this  field  into  a  business  desk 
instead  of  a  poker  table.” 

As  large  as  are  the  profits  which  these 
speculative  interests  have  in  the  past  taken  out 
of  farm  products,  these  profits  themselves  are 
merely  a  part  of  the  saving  w’hich  cooperative 
marketing  effects  by  making  it  possible  to 
ignore  the  speculator. 

What  It  Means  to  the  Public 

What  does  Cooperative  Marketing  mean  to 
the  public  generally? 

The  public  wants  the  farmer  to  continue 
producing — to  stay  on  the  farm;  and  to  live 
there  on  a  decent  standard  of  comfort  and 
with  a  viewpoint  that  is  not  harmful  to  the 
body  politic. 

But  if  the  farmer,  by  his  individual  methods, 
can’t  make  enough  money  out  of  his  crops,  he 
must  do  one  of  three  things: 

Abandon  his  farm; 

Become  a  tenant; 

Degrade  his  standard  of  living. 

In  some  sections  of  the  South,  where 
factories  are  so  common,  they’ve  lost  their 
farms  and  become  tenants.  In  one  State, 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  South,  over  83% 
of  the  two  leading  cmps  are  raised  by  tenants. 
That  is  bad  for  the  soil;  bad  for  the  farmer 
family;  bad  for  the  entire  agricultural  com¬ 
munity. 

Compare  this  wTith  Denmark,  where  they 
have  had  COOPERATION  for  all  these  fifty 
years  in  every  important  farm  industry. 
Denmark,  which  began  her  cooperation  about 
1867,  then  had  ALL  her  farm  land  owned  by 
less  than  six  per  cent,  of  the  population.  It 
was  full  of  tenants  and  croppers — a  true  feudal 
system!  Now  Denmark,  through  cooperation, 
is  not  only  the  most  prosperous  agricultural 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  but  has  less 
tenantry  than  any  other  farm  country. 

Control  on  Price  Fixing 

Now  if  these  farmer  organizations  do  attempt 
to  fix  prices  beyond  reasonable  figures,  they 
can  and  should  be  crushed,  as  the  Capper 
Volstead  Act  provides  definitely,  and  regardless 
of  law,  they  will  be  crushed  by  their  own 
industry,  for  if  once  a  crop  price  gets  too  high 


engaged  in  the  merchandising  methods  which 
make  for  increased  and  wider  consumption. 
In  order  to  perform  that  service  for  itself  the 


American  farm,  the  lesson  is  this:  you  can  not  get 
education  or  opportunity  in  life,  or  even  decent 
comfort  and  decent  food  at  home  unless  you 


cooperative  association  would’  have  to  acquire  can  get  the  money  with  which  to  buy  these 

things;  and  if  you  are  a  farmer,  you  can  not  get 
that  money  unless  you  get  it  out  of  crops;  and 
you  can  not  get  it  out  of  crops  unless  you  are 
taught  merchandising  instead  of  dumping. 
The  farmers  must  not  lean  on  the  slender 

^  r-j _ r— _ ~  reed  of  politics.  They  must  depend  on  them- 

w’hich  they  take  over,  and  fair  salaries  for  the  selves  and  adjust  their  business  to  the  presen 
services  which  they  displace.  channels  of  trade  and  finance — and  make  their 

The  only  people  who  are  deprived  of  any-  own  prosperity  by  their  own  efforts  along  clean 
thing  by  cooperative  marketing  are  the  proved  lines  of  cooperative  activity. 


the  property  and  the  skill  represented  by  these 
men.  To  acquire  it,  it  must  SPEND  money; 
and  to  borrow  this  money  one  must  pay 
interest  thereon  equivalent  to  a  legitimate 
profit.  Sometimes,  the  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions  do  this,  but  they  pay  fair  prices  for  plants 
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(JetThisNew 
Genuine 
NEW  IDEA 
SPREADER 


TT  has  all  the  qualities  that  have  made 
4  it  the  leader  for  twenty-five  years — 
with  many  new  features.  These  will  be 
a  revelation  to  you,  especially  the 


Steel  Construction 


This  makes  for  light  weight,  sturdiness, 
durability  and  freedom  from  trouble. 
And  the  new  low  price  is  especially 
interesting. 

The  name  and  the  guarantee  protect 
you.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  the  New 
Idea  write  at  once  for  full  details. 


THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY 
Coldwater,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Neu>  Idea  Transplanters 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  8o  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed  by 
the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TIMOTHY  im 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy, 
99.70%  pure.  $4.70  per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalf’s 
Timothy  and  Alsike  Mixed  at  $5.25  per  bu.  of  45  lbs. 
Cotton  bags  free  and  freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

206-208  W.  Genesee  St.  -  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

EASY  NOW  TO  SAW  LOGS 
AND  FELL  TREES 


WITTE  Log-Saw  Does  the  Work 
of  10  Men  at  1/20  the  Cost — 
Saws  25  Cords  a  Day 


A  log  saw  that  will  burn  any  fuel  and  deliver 
the  surplus  power  so  necessary  to  fast  sawing 
is  sure  to  show  every  owner  an  extra  profit 
of  over  $1,000.00  a  year. 

Such  an  outfit  is  the  WITTE  Log-Saw  which 
has  met  such  sensational  success.  The  Witte, 
equipped  with  the  celebrated  Wico  Magneto, 
is  known  as  the  standard  of  power  saws— fast 
cutting,  with  a  natural  “arm-swing”  and  free 
from  the  usual  log-saw  troubles.  It  uses  kero¬ 
sene,  gasoline  or  distillate  so  economically  that 
a  full  day’s  work  costs  only  twenty-two  cents. 


In  addition  to  sawing  from  10  to  25  cords 
a  day,  the  powerful  Witte  Engine  can  be  used 
to  run  all  other  farm  machinery, — pump  water, 
grind  feed,  etc. 

Yi\  Wittfe  says  that  the  average  user  of  a 
WITTE  Log  and  Tree  saw  can  make  easily 
$40.00  a  day  with  the  outfit  and  so  confident 
is  he  that  he  offers  to  send  the  complete  combina¬ 
tion  log  and  tree  saw  on  ninety  days’  guaranteed 
test  to  anyone  who  will  write  to  him.  The 
prices  are  lowest  in  history  and  under  the  method 
or  easy  payments  you  can  make  your  own  terms, 
only  a  few  dollars  down  puts  the  Witte  to  work 
tor  you. 

If  you  are  interested  in  making  more  money 
sawing  wood  and  clearing  your  place  at  small 
cost,  write  Mr.  Witte  today  at  the  Witte  Engine 
Forks,  6809  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
or  6809  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  full 
details  of  this  remarkable  offer.  You  are  under 
Ho  obligation  by  writing. 


A  Night  In  a  Sugar  Camp 


When  We  Were  Boys , 

THE  sun  went  down  By  E.  L. 
red.  The  air  has 

a  nip  about  it  that  leads  father  to  say, 
“It  will  be  a  good  sap  day  again  to¬ 
morrow.”  We  have  had  a  good  one  to¬ 
day,  too.  Last  night  it  froze  quite  hard, 
just  as  it  will  to-night;  and  after  the  sun 
was  up  a  little  way,  it  began  to  thaw,  and 
then  the  sap  started  once  more.  All  day 
since  then  it  has  been  dripping,  dripping 
into  the  buckets,  until  we  have  had  a  hard 
time  to  keep  up  with  it.  The  men  have 
been  busy  since  morning,  gathering  the 
great  tanks  full  of  the  sweet  liquid  which 
will  soon  be  changed  into  sugar  and  syrup. 

Because  the  prospect  is  so  good  for 
another  busy  day,  and  for  the  reason  that 
our  sugar  and  syrup  will  be  finer  if  we 
keep  it  closely  boiled  in,  we  feel  that  we 
must  spend  a  part  of  the  night  in  the 
woods  at  the  sugar  house.  It  is  one  of 
nature’s  mysteries  that  maple  sap  if  it  is 
permitted  to  stand  very  long  after  it 
comes  from  the  tree,  and  especially  if  it 
be  exposed  to  the  light,  will  soon  begin  to 
change  its  color,  so  that  the  product  we 
seek  is  not  just  as  clear  and  beautiful  as 
it  is  if  we  boil  the  sap  promptly.  There 
will  be  so  much  more  to-morrow  that  if  we 
do  not  boil  for  a  time  to-night  it  will  be 
difficult  for  us  to  catch  up  with  the  work. 

*  *  * 

How  still  it  is  in  the  woods  to-night  as 
we  take  our  way  to  the  sugar  orchard! 
The  spring  birds  have  all  gone  to  their 
hiding  place.  Only  an  owl  away  down 
toward  the  creek  now  and  then  sounds  his 
trumpet.  With  the  assurance  which 
comes  from  long  experience,  father  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion  that  we  will  soon  have 
a  storm.  “The  owl  hoots  that  way  before 
a  storm,”  he  says  and  we  recall  that  fact 
when  a  day  or  two  later  a  cold  rain  sets  in. 

On  the  way  to  the  sugar  house  we  stop 
to  peek  into  the  buckets  at  the  big  maples 
along  the  road,  and  notice  that  although 
the  frost  has  checked  the  flow  for  to-night, 
leaving  tiny  icicles  hanging  from  the 
spouts,  still  many  of  the  pails  are  a  good 
deal  more  than  half  full.  “We  will  have 
to  bring  in  what  the  old  Big  Tree  has 
before  we  go  home  to-night,”  somebody 
says,  speaking  of  that  great  maple  as 
one  might  of  an  old  friend.  Indeed  many 
of  these  beautiful  trees  do  seem  to  us 
young  folks  like  personal  friends.  We 
have  known  them  so  long;  and  father 
can  tell  you  where  every  tree  in  the  woods 
is  and  whether  it  is  a  good  sap  tree  or 
not,  so  long  has  he  been  acquainted  with 
the  woods. 

*  *  * 

Although  we  built  up  a  big  fire  under 
the  arch  of  the  vaporator  before  we  went 
home  to  supper,  and  were  careful  to  leave 
quite  a  stream  running  in  from  the  store 
tank  just  outside  the  side  of  the  cabin, 
the  wood  has  well  nigh  burned  out  now. 
Quickly  we  swing  the  front  door  open  and 
place  a  bit  of  light  wood  on  the  still  glow¬ 
ing  coals,  so  that  the  blaze  will  soon  be 
rising  high  against  the  bottom  of  the 
evaporator,  piling  larger  sticks  above  the 
small  ones.  In  a  moment  a  roar  sounds 
up  the  chimney  and  the  sap  begins  to  leap 
in  the  evaporator  again,  rising  and  falling 
like  little  billows  which  have  been  lashed 
by  the  storm  on  the  ocean,  and  all  the 
time  making  their  way  from  the  front 
compartment  back  toward  the  rear,  and 
finally  out  into  the  last  one  of  all  at  the 
far  end  of  the  machine.  Soon  father  will 
be  ready  to  draw  some  of  the  precious 
stuff  off.  That  is  always  his  work;  we 
young  people  know  how  important  it  is 
that  the  syrup  shall  be  of  the  desired 
thickness,  and  that  father  understands 
that  better  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us. 

It  is  a  warm  place  here  when  the  sap 
is  boiling  hard.  Steam  rises  from  the 
evaporator,  filling  the  house  to  the  very 
peak.  Every  time  the  front  door  is 
opened  to  put  in  wood  a  blast  almost 
as  hot  as  that  from  a  furnace  leaps  out, 
bringing  the  perspiration  to  the  cheeks 
and  forehead  of  the  fireman,  whoever  he 
may  be,  and  we  all  like  to  be  trusted  with 


Helping  Dad  Boil  Sap 

VINCENT  that  work,  for  a  little 
while.  But  by  and  by 
it  gets  so  warm  in  the  house  that  we 
hurry  out  where  the  air  is  purer  and  cooler. 
How  can  father  endure  it  to  stay  there 
hour  after  hour?  Seems  as  if  he  would 
smother. 

*  *  * 

Still  everywhere,  yet.  But  hark! 
Away  across  the  creek  we  hear  a  long, 
solemn  blast,  all  on  one  key.  We  know 
what  it  is.  “Joe  is  boiling,  too,  to-night. 
That  is  him  blowing  on  his  funnel.” 
Billy  springs  back  into  the  sugar  house. 
He  knows  just  where  our  funnel  is. 
Soon  he  is  back  with  it.  Lifting  the  spout 
to  his  lips  he,  too,  sends  answering  note 
ringing  far  and  near  through  the  woods. 
A  moment  later  and  back  comes  Joe’s 
answering  call.  We  all  take  turns  at  the 
funnel.  That  is  quite  the  only  use  we 
have  for  the  funnel  in  these  days.  The 
time  was  when  every  bit  of  the  sap  we 
gathered  went  through  that  old  funnel 
into  the  big  cask  on  the  bobsled,  which 
was  then  our  only  means  of  gathering  sap 
from  the  trees,  since  we  put  the  neck  yoke 
aside.  Now  we  have  great  gathering 
tanks  of  galvanized  iron  taking  the 
place  of  the  big  casks  and  these  are 
so  made  that  no  funnel  is  needed.  So 
the  funnel  has  been  given  a  place  of 
honor  on  a  big  nail  at  the  side  of  the 
sugar  house. 

The  woods  have  scarcely  ceased  ringing 
back  the  echoes  from/ our  funnel,  when 
another  sound  breaks  the  silence.  It  is 
the  old  hoot  owl  again.  Has  our  longer 
note  started  him  up  again?  We  listen  and 
laugh  when  the  sound  dies  awqy.  “He 
can  beat  the  rest  of  us,”  Ned  declares. 
“He’s  a  pretty  good  old  fellow,  anyhow.” 
And  then  Ned,  who  is  a  great  nature 
study  boy,  tells  us  something  about  the 
kind  of  a  friend  the  barn  owl  is  to  the 
farmer  folks.  Somebody  who  has  studied 
this  owl  says  one  of  them  which  he 
watched  closely,  with  the  help  of  his 
mate,  caught  and  devoured  1,596  mice, 
134  rats,  54  shrews,  which  we  know 
better  by  the  name  of  moles,  and  37  other 
animals  that  do  great  damage  to  the 
farmer  folks.  When  that  story  comes  to 
an  end  we  then  and  there  pass  a  resolu¬ 
tion  never  to  do  anything  to  hurt  a  single 
member  of  the  owl  family. 

*  *  * 

But  now  the  sugar  house  door  swings 
open  and  father  calls,  “Now  we  are 
ready  to  draw  off  the  syrup,  boys!” 
What  a  scampering  that  way,  not  so 
much  to  watch  father  as  he  does  this  im¬ 
portant  work,  as  because  there  will  be  a 
taste  for  us  all  of  what  seems  to  us  the 
finest  sweet  in  all  the  world.  Out  into  a 
forty-quart  milk  can  the  syrup  runs,  a 
lovely  dark  golden  stream  as  we  turn  our 
flashlight  upon  it;  and  the  can  is  now  quite 
half  full  when  father  shuts  the  faucet  off; 
and  all  from  the  very  heart  of  the  big, 
generous,  kindly  sugar  nfaple  trees. 

As  we  take  our  saucers  down  from  the 
shelf  and  fill  them  with  the  delicious  nec¬ 
tar,  stirring  it  with  our  spoons  to  make  it 
cool  enough  to  eat,  another  vote  is  taken, 
and  without  a  dissenting  voice  we  resolve 
that  while  the  Kind  Father  might  have 
made  a  finer  sweet  than  this,  we  surely  do 
not  believe  lie  ever  did. 

The  hours  hurry  on  to  midnight,  and 
father  begins  to  make  ready  for  home. 
The  stream  from  the  store  tank  to  the 
evaporator  is  increased  in  size,  slowing 
down  the  boiling  for  a  few  moments  and 
filling  the,  pan  well  up.  Then  the  fire 
under  the  arch  is  replenished  for  the  last 
time  to-night,  the  syrup  is  drawn  off 
again,  the  ashes  about  the  front  door  of 
the  furnace  dampened  with  water,  we 
lift  the  big  can  of  syrup  out  of  its  place 
and  are  off  for  home,  tired  and  sleepy  and 
happy,  but  not  too  weary  to  stop  at  the 
friendly  old  Big  Tree  to  see  how  much 
sap  there  is  in  the  bucket  now,  and 
then  to  say  good-night  to  the  good  old 
woods. 


¥  there  is  a  job  " 
for  this  Sprauer  -  ^  i 


SMITH  I 
SPRAYERS 


You  can  get  more  days  of 
profitable  work  out  of  this 
sprayer  than  from  any  other  tool 
on  the  place.  You  won’t  neglect 
that  important  job  of  spraying, 
whitewashing  or  disinfecting, 
when  you  can  do  it  so  quickly, 
easily  and  effectively  with  a 

“'"Banner 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 

For  spraying  against  in¬ 
sects  and  fungus  on  fruit 
trees,  potatoes,  cotton,  vege¬ 
tables,  gardens,  shrubs,  berries, 
grapes  .flowers  Sprays  whitewash , 
paint.  Carbola  and  disinfectants 
m  poultry  houses,  stables,  bams, 
washes  windows,  autos  and 
buggies. 

Built  to  stand  bard  service 

and  strong  chemicals.  Heavy  4 
gallon  galvanized  steel  or  solid 
brass  tank;  2  inch  seamless  brass 
pump;  all  brass  castings.  Few 
strokes  of  pump  compresses  air 
to  discharge  contents  of  tank 
fine  mist  or  coarse  spray;  brass 
automatic,  non-clog-nozzle  —  no 
work-  -  just  press  nozzle  handle — 
acts  “Quick  as  Lightning.” 

Ask  your  hardware  or  imple¬ 
ment  dealer  —  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  low  price;  to  avoid 
disappointment  refuse  substi¬ 
tutes;  insist  on  the  genuine  Smith 
Banner — if  he  cannot  supply  you 
write  us  for  catalog  and  prices. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

80  Main  Street  Utica,  N.Y. 

The  name  SMITH  on  a 
sprayer  is  a  guarantee  of  lasU 
ing  quality  and  satisfaction, 
or  money  back. 


Be  Sure  Your  Clover  Is 
American  Grown 


Send. 


/Afei’i 


fo* 


CAltS 


(ca?a 


rA£ 

log 


and  check  up  on  these  Field  Seed  Prices. 

Red  Clover — Metcalf’s  recleaned, 
medium,  guaranteed  American  grown; 
per  bu.  of  60  lb. — $16.50. 

Alsike — Metcalf’s  recleaned:  per  bu. 
of  60  lb.— $12. 

Sweet  Clover — Metcalf’s  Scarified 
WhiteBlossom:  perbu  of  601b.  $12.00. 

Timothy — Metcalf’s  recleaned:  per 
bu.  of  45  lb.  $4.70. 

OTHER  METCALF  SPECIALTIES 

include  Telephone,  Alderman,  and  Thomas  Laxton  Peas, 
Alberta  Cluster  Oats  and  recleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike, 
20%  Alsike. 

Bags  free — freight  prepaid  on  250  lbs. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  the  value, 
quality  and  service  offered  you  In  field  seeds  and  farm 
supplies  by  themail  order  departmentsoftheMetcalf  stores. 
Y pur  banker  will  gladly  tell  you  about  our  responsibility. 

,  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  206-208  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BOLENS  POWER  HOE 

and  Lawn 

Mower  Tractor 

It  seeds,  it  cultivates, 
it  mows  the  lawn.  It 
supplies  power  for  operating 
light  machinery. 

The  BOLENS  has  a  patented 
arched  axle  for  clearance  and  a 
tool  control  for  accurate  guid¬ 
ance  in  close  weeding  and  culti¬ 
vating.  A  differential  drive 
makes  turning  easy.  All  attachments  have  snap 
hitches  and  are  instantly  interchangeable.  A  boy 
will  run  it  with  delight.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

J3J  im  ST.,  GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  TORI  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  S^eKifl 


Charges  prepaid  by  us. 
TO  NAME,  NO  ROOT 
dug,  expertly  packed, 
and  Flower  Plants. 


Large,  healthy  plants  TRUE 
APHIS,  NO  DISEASE.  Fresh 
FREE  Cat.  of  Berry,  Vegetable 


A  few  of  the  best  100  200  1000 

Early:  Howard  17,  Premier .  $1.10  $1.90  $5.90 

Med.  S.  Dunlap,  Dr.  Burrell  ....  .90  1.60  4.90 

Late:  Gandy .  .90  1.60  4.90 

Late:  MeAlpin,  Lupton .  1.10  1.90  5.90 

Progressive  Everbearing .  1.50  2.50  9.00 

500  at  1000  rate.  Order  now. 


NICOL  NOOK  GARDENS,  Milford,  Delaware 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Fuiwood’s  Frost  Proof  plants  will  produce  beaded  cabbage 

three  weeks  before  your  horn '"-grown  plants  and  will  stand 
a  temperature  of  20  degrees  above  zero  without  injury. 
I  have  twenty  million  now  ready.  Varieties;  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Suc¬ 
cession  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices  by  express  any  quantity 
at  $2.00  per  1000.  By  parcel  post,  postpaid,  200  for 
$1.00;  500  for  $1.75;  1000  for  $3.  First  class  plants  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


P.  D.  FULWOOD 


TIFTON,  GA. 


CABBAGE  seed 

Danish  Ball  Head.  Imported  direct  from  Holland. 
$2.25  lb.  postpaid. 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Inc.,  206-208  W.  Genesee  Si,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


- SEED  OATS— 

“BURT’S  HEAVYWEIGHT”  Tests  42  to  44  lbs.  per 
bushel.  Extra  heavy  yielders.  Get  our  free  sample  and 
low  prices  by  return  mail  and  save  money. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

N.  Y.  COOP.  SEED  POTATO  ASSN..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Estimates  on  the  principal  grain  and 
field  crops  for  1923  reveal  interesting 
figures.  Lancaster,  York,  Franklin, 
Berks  and  Chester,  leading  in  the  order 
named,  in  wheat  production.  Lancaster 
County  again  heads  the  list  in  corn,  with 
York,  Chester,  Franklin  and  Berks  follow¬ 
ing.  Somerset  ranked  first  with  oats, 
Bradford,  York,  Westmoreland  and  Craw¬ 
ford,  following.  As  usual  Bradford  re¬ 
mains  the  banner  buckwheat  county; 
Lehigh  is  far  ahead  with  potatoes  and 
Lancaster  in  tobacco  production.  Brad¬ 
ford  also  stands  first  with  hay. 

Good,  clean  grass  seed  of  all  varieties  is 
in  good  demand  this  spring,  and  prices 
remain  high.  Red  clover  commands  $16 
per  bushel,  white  clover  $40  per  bushel, 
timothy  $6  per  bushel.  Much  clover 
growing  in  last  year’s  wheat  stubbles  was 
winter-killed. 

Farmers  who  have  surplus  yellow  dent 
corn  suitable  for  planting  have  a  ready 
market  at  profitable  prices.  It  is  a  singu¬ 
lar  condition  that  prevails  in  many  locali¬ 
ties  where  ordinary  corn  brings  a  price  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  best  wheat. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Notes 

J.  N.  Glover 

PUBLIC  sales,  about  'over,  attracted 
many  buyers  this  year  who  need 
stock  and  implements.  Good  cows  sold 
at  $100  and  down  to  $24  for  old  ones. 
Everything  sold  lower  than  last  year. 
E.  B.  Bartges’s  sale  amounted  to  $3,306 
including  a  tractor. 

A.  L.  Loss  kept  enough  stock  for  his 
70-acre  farm  he  bought  and  his  sale  ran 
to  $2,036.  L.  W.  Strunk’s  registered 
Guernsey  cows  averaged  better  than 
$100,  but  they  were  small.  Guernseys 
and  Holsteins  seemed  to  sell  best. 

Roads  are  getting  in  better  shape  and 
they  are  being  dragged  to  help  them. 

Not  much  grain  is  being  marketed  but 
there  is  some  demand  for  good  seed  corn. 
Hay  is  scarce  on  many  farms  and  there  is 
very  little  for  sales  in  this  section.  YV  heat 
has  come  through  the  winter  in  fair  con¬ 
dition  only,  but  grass  fields  do  not  have  a 
good  stand  of  grass  to  insure  a  full  hay 
crop.  There  are  many  bushels  of  potatoes 
stored  for  spring  sale,  and  they  will  conae 
out  at  a  lower  price  than  could  have  been 
had  in  the  fall. 

Farm  help  is  not  plentiful,  so  farmers 
try  to  help  themselves.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  complaint  about  high  taxes. 


New  Jersey 

Jersey  Fruit  Growers 

THE  Jersey  Fruit  Growers  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association,  which  marketed  over 
a  fifth  of  the  commercial  peach  crop  and  a 
third  of  the  early  apple  tonnage  of  New 
Jersey  last  year,  is  laying  definite  plans 
to  extend  the  scope  of  its  sales  operations 
and  membership  during  the  coming 
season.  With  several  successful  seasons 
behind  it,  the  organization  has  developed 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
cooperative  sales  organizations  in  New 
Jersey. 

A  Field  Service  Department  with  a 
competent  Field  Manager  in  charge  works 
with  the  membership  to  develop  a  superior 
quality  product.  The  personnel  at  the 
various  branch  units  packs  the  fruit  under 
rigid  government  and  association  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  the  peaches  and  apples  which 
are  marketed  under  the  “Jersey  Jerry” 
brand  are  religiously  packed  under  the 
N.  J.-U.  S.  standard  grades.  The  pack  is 
already  well-known  on  distant  markets, 
which  are'  reached  through  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  association  in  the  Federated 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers. 

Six  branch  associations  controlling 
over  2,000  acres  of  peaches  and  summer 
apples  comprise  the  present  membership 
of  the  Jersey  Fruit  Growers.  These  local 
units  are  in  the  central  western  part  of 
New  Jersey  and  include  some  of  the  best 
orchards  in  Burlington,  Camden  and 
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and  Pennsylvania  News 

Making  Extensive  Plans  far  Coming  Season. 

years  farm  sales  showed  a  material  defia- 

f  irvn  in  Tin  ^  _ 


Cumberland  counties.  Plans  are  prac¬ 
tically  completed  for  the  addition  of  a 
newly  formed  branch  association  in 
Atlantic  county  which  will  open  up  a  new 
district  not  previously  served  by  the 
Association. 

With  a  standard  pack,  which  will  live  ent  from  that  which  exists  in  the  Empire 
up  to  its  reputation  on  the  markets,  the  State. 

Association  last  year  started  commercial 
merchandising  of  its  pack.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  advertised  its  fruit  to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  in  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  northern  New  Jersey.  Con¬ 
sumer  organizations  were  reached  by 

direct  personal  canvas  and  by  advertising,  scriber  is  not  comparable, 
while  the  support  of  the  general  public  was 
secured  by  an  informational 


tion  in  values  while  “war-time’  assess¬ 
ments  not  only  remain,  but  in  many  in¬ 
stances  were  materially  increased,  because 
of  the  demand  for  more  money.  The  situ¬ 
ation  in  Pennsylvania  is  not  much  differ- 


A  proposition  to  slightly  increase  tele¬ 
phone  rates  in  general  has  met  with  pro¬ 
nounced  opposition  among  rural  patrons. 
Many  allege  that  city  subscribers  have 
greater  facilities,  and  that  the  service 
rendered  or  needed  by  the  rural  sub- 


an  mtormationai  service. 
The  advertising  program  for  this  year 
will  be  extended  considerably,  and  will 
include  direct-to-consumer  advertising, 
dealer  service  work  with  the  trade  and 
personal  solicitation  in  various  markets. 
— W.  H.  Bullock. 


Eastern  Pennsylvania  Notes 

Oliver  D.  Schock 

WHILE  it  is  inevitable  that  high 
taxes  will  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period,  many  farmers  believe  that  there 
should  prevail  a  better  and  more  equitable 
method  of  assessments.  Within  recent 


Eastern  and  central  Pennsylvania  was 
visited  by  an  extraordinary  heavy  snow 
fall  on  the  first  day  of  April,  which  is  the 
customary  date  for  moving.  Hundreds 
of  families  were  seriously  inconvenienced, 
the  snow  falling  fast  all  day  long. 

!  Potato  shippers  in  Berks  and  Lehigh 
counties  report  that  the  surplus  stock  is 
now  being  bought  from  farmers  at  75 
cents  a  bushel. 

Almost  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  is 
said  that  the  great  Cumberland  Valley 
will  have  over  one  hundred  vacant  or 
inactive  farms  this  year.  The  high  cost 
of  farm  help  and  deflated  values  of  almost 
all  farm  products  are  the  cause  for  the 
condition.  Similar  complaints  come  from 
other  leading  agricultural  counties. 


Before  you  use  it— insure  it 


Name 


Address 


Hartford 
Fire  Insurance 
Company 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: 

I  operate  a . acre  farm. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy 
of  your  inventory  book — 
“MY  PROPERTY.” 


Insure  all  your  property  in  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  and  be  protected  against  financial  loss.  The 
Hartford  specializes  in  Farm  Insurance.  For  practically 
every  risk  the  farmer  takes  there  is  a  Hartford  policy. 

When  you  put  up  new  buildings,  or  buy  new  stock 
or  equipment,  you  need  increased  protection.  To  aid  you 
in  keeping  an  accurate  inventory,  the  Hartford  offers  you 
a  book  called  “My  Property”.  By  using  it  you  know 
your  values  at  all  times.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it  and  the 
name  of  the  Hartford  agent  today. 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Main  Office,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Local  agencies  everywhere  in  United  States  and  Canada 
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Sow 


SEEDS 


W 


QUALITY  SEEDS 
AT  ADVANTAGEOUS  PRICES 

Northern  grown,  specially  selected 
seeds;  having  a  worth-while  reputa¬ 
tion  for  results.  Join  the  thousands 
who  annually  reap  a  satisfactory 
harvest  from  K.  &  W.  Seeds. 

$2.SO  worth  for  $2.00 
SPECIAL  $4.00  “  **  $3.00 

OFFERS  $7.00  “  “  $5.00 

$1.25  “  “  $1.00 

In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk).  Se¬ 
lect  from  our  illustrated  catalog  No.  124; 
we  mall  FREE  Immediately  on  request. 
What  address,  please? 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Established  1858  Portland,  Maine 


THERE’S  BIG  MONEY  IN 

The  biggest  profit  crop  you  can  raise. 
H  ip  We  have  some  of  the  finest  strains  of 
■  MmJt  Telephone  and  Alderman. 

*  Per  bushel  of  56  lbs . ONLY  $7.75 

Bags  free  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  station  on  3  bushels 
or  over.  Don’t  buy  cheap  seed.  We  have  the^pest  stocks 
grown .  Order  now  before  stocks  are  exhausted .  Also  write 
for  low  prices  on  best  grass-seeds.  Ask  for  seed  catalog. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

206-208  W.  Genesee  St.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


H/r  f  DPU/ _ Strawberry  plants.  Raspberry, 

VV  Ih  urvovv  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Cur¬ 
rant,  Grapes,  Asparagus.  Rhubarb,  Trees,  Fruit,  Nut, 
Shade,  Ornamental.  Flowers,  Bulbs,  Vines,  Roses, 
Shrubbery,  etc. 

Honest  Goods.  Catalogue  free. 

A.  G.  Blount,  Dept.  E,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 
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New  York  Farm  News 

New  Yorker  Appointed  Attorney -General 


Harlan  fiske  stone  of  New 

York,  formerly  Dean  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Law  School,  has  been 
named  by  President  Coolidge  to  succeed 
Harry  M.  Daugherty  as  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States. 


Adirondack  Land  Donated  to 
College  of  Forestry 

THE  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry  at  Syracuse  University  has 
received  a  gift  from  Charles  Lathrop 
Pack  of  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  of  1,000  acres 
of  Adirondack  forestry  land.  Mr.  Pack 
is  president  of  the  American  Tree  Associa¬ 
tion  and  his  gift  is  the  first  of  its  kind  on 
record  from  a  resident  of  another  State. 

This  piece  of  land  will  be  used  for 
demonstrational  and  experimental  pur¬ 
poses.  Due  to  its  location  it  will  give 
the  college  many  added  facilities  for  the 
study  of  improved  forestry  methods. 


gone  the  following  spring  while  most  of  the 
plants  from  native  seed  would  live 
through  right  alongside.  This  has  given 
the  farmers  of  these  counties  something  to 
think  about. 

Farm  labor  will  be  a  serious  factor  to  be 
reckoned  within  farm  operations  again 
this  summer.  With  the  high  wages  draw¬ 
ing  more  into  the  villages  and  cities  again 
this  winter,  there  is  an  even  greater  short¬ 
age  in  prospect.  Many  men  with  large 
farms  are  getting  very  discouraged  for 
they  had  held  on  hoping  and  thinking 
that  the  financial  conditions  would  be 
somewhat  better  this  spring  and  that  they 
could  come  nearer  competing  with  other 
industries  for  men. — W.  I.  Roe. 


New  York  Cow  Finishes 
Phenomenal  Record 

A  AGGIE,  the  famous  grade  Holstein 
cow  owned  by  'S.  W.  Barber  of 
Scottsburg,  Livingston  County,  has  com¬ 
pleted  her  year’s  record  in  the  Livonia 
Cow  Testing  Association  with  33,557.6 
pounds  of  milk  and  1,616.1  pounds  of 
butterfat.  She  was  milked  throughout 
the  year  with  a  milking  machine.  In 
addition  to  her  grain  ration,  she  was  fed 
alfalfa  hay,  except  during  the  summer 
when  she  received  green  alfalfa,  when 
corn  silage  was  displaced  by  green  corn 
during  the  season  when  this  was  available. 
Beet  pulp  and  fresh  beets  were  alternated 
in  the  ration. 

To  show  how  she  maintained  her 
production,  during  last  December  she 
ran  first  in  the  production  of  milk,  lead¬ 
ing  the  second  cow,  a  grade  Guernsey 
owned  by  G.  H.  Lindsey  of  Freeville,  by 
1,000  pounds  of  milk.  Mr.  Lindsey’s 
cow,  however,  beat  Aaggie  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  butterfat  by  approximately  10 
pounds.  However,  the  Guernsey  was 
on  her  first  month  of  lactation  while 
Aaggie  was  on  her  tenth. 


Farm  News  from  the  “North 
Country” 

FAESPITE  the  season  being  still  early 
spring,  the  agricultural  societies  are 
preparing  for  the  fairs  to  be  held  next  fall. 
The  Governeur  Society  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  President  B.  G.  Parker,  is  planning 
for  the  best  fair  they  have  yet  held  and 
have  selected  the  dates — August  19  to  22 
inclusive.  The  Jefferson  County  fair  will 
be  held  September  2  to  5  with  E.  F. 
Livermore  starting  on  his  fourth  year  as 
president.  “The  little  country  theater” 
which  was  carried  out  during  the  four 
days  of  the  fair  last  September  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Grange  and  Home 
Bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  agricul¬ 
tural  society,  will  be  put  on  again  this 
year. 

Oats  are  selling  around  55c  and  6‘0c. 
Those  farmers  who  have  selected  pure 
strain  seed  of  the  improved  sorts  are 
getting  90c  and  $1.00  in  quantity  for  their 
oats  for  seed  purposes.  With  the  snow 
pretty  well  off  the  meadows  the  farmers 
are  anxiously  watching  the  weather  for  on 
that  depends  the  crop  of  clover — the  big 
need  in  these  dairy  counties.  Conditions 
look  favorable  in  most  sections  at  this 
time. 

Experimental  plantings  of  cloverseed 
from  different  countries  by  the  North 
county  Farm  Bureaus  in  1922  proved 
vcry  conclusively  that  clover  failure  in  the 
spring  after  a  good  seeding  in  the  fall,  may 
he  due  to  the  source  of  supply  as  well  as  to 
ohmatie  conditions  as  far  as  northern  New 
*-ork  is  concerned.  In  many  cases  the 
seed  produced  in  Italy  or  some  other 
warm  country  grew  as  well  or  better  than 
fiative  seed  and  went  into  winter  looking 
extremely  well  but  would  be  practically  aU 


County  Notes 

Suffolk  County  —  Farmers  started 
planting  potatoes  during  the  last  week  in 
March,  but  the  heavy  snowstorm  that 
came  on  April  1  stopped  all  operations  for 
several  days.  Old  crop  potatoes  are 
pretty  well  cleaned  out  and  another  week 
or  two  will  see  all  old  stock  shipped. — 
H.  R.  T. 

Rensselaer  County — Frost  is  coming 
out  of  the  ground  rapidly.  Potatoes  are 
mostly  in  the  buyers  hands;  prices  now 
$2  per  180  pounds.  Eggs  are  bringing 
28c  a  dozen  wholesale,  corn  $1  a  bushel, 
oats  58c,  bran  $2  a  hundred.  I  saw  the 
finest  bunch  of  shoats  sold  at  a  bargain 
recently,  one  bunch  of  14  weighing  2,500 
pounds  and  another  14  weighing  2,300, 
all  sold  for  7c  a  pound. — C.  H.  Y. 

In  Northern  New  York 

Essex  County— Snow  has  mostly  disap¬ 
peared.  The  thaw  has  been  gradual  and 
there  have  been  no  floods.  Farmers  are 
sawing  wood,  hauling  out  manure  and 
preparing  in  general  for  spring  work. 
The  late  arrival  of  winter  enabled  much 
plowing  to  be  done  last  fall,  consequently 
not  so  much  will  have  to  be  done  this 
spring.  Cows  have  wintered  well.  There 
is  not  much  sale  for  new  milch  cows  or 
young  stock.  Sap  is  running  well.  Veals 
are  bringing  10c  live  weight,  eggs  35  to 
40c  a  dozen,  potatoes  $1  a  bushel.  Ice 
harvest  this  year  was  exceptionally  good. 
— M.  E.  Burdick. 

St.  Lawrence  County — The  weather  has 
been  cold  and  very  backward,  being  ac¬ 
companied  with  high  winds  and  a  great 
deal  of  snow.  At  the  rate  it  is  going 
spring  is  a  long  way  off.  Cattle  wintered 
well.  Some  hay  is  being  baled  to  ship. 
Many  are  cutting  up  wood  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  All  farmers  have  put  up  a 
good  supply  of  ice.  Many  tenants  are 
changing  this  season. — H.  S.  Howard. 

In  Western  New  York 

Ontario  County— We  had  an  old- 
fashioned  March.  It  came  in  like  a  lamb 
and  went  out  like  a  lion  and  it  was  filled 
with  some  very  stormy  days.  The  wind 
was  in  the  northwest  for  over  two  weeks 
and  felt  as  if  it  came  right  from  an  iceberg. 
It  was  very  severe  on  late  sown  wheat. 
Young  pigs  and  lambs  are  doing  fine. 
Hired  help  is  high  priced  and  very  scarce. 
Farmers  are  busy  cutting  wood,  hauling 
out  manure,  trimming  trees  and  attending 
the  many  auctions  that  are  being  held. — 
E.  T.  B. 

Chautauqua  County— Folks  are  in  the 
midst  of  making  preparations  for  the 
making  of  sugar.  Some  are  installing 
new  evaporators  and  building  sugar 
houses,  cutting  and  hauling  up  the  wood 
for  boiling  the  sap.  Some  auctions  have 
been  held  recently  in  the  neighborhood. 
Cows  averaged  about  $40  per  head. 
Every  foot  of  available  hay  is  being 
bought  up.  What  the  farmers  do  not  buy 
to  feed  is  being  shipped  away.  The  poul¬ 
try  business  is  running  full  blast  in  this 
part  of  the  country  and  more  are  going 
into  it  all  the  while.  With  so  many  going 
into  it,  the  bottom  is  apt  to  fall  out  of  the 
thing. — P.  S.  Scriven. 
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10,000  Mile  Guarantee  and  You  Save  ^ 

What  more  can  any  other  tire  do  for  you?  Riverside  Oversize 
Cords  will  run  10,000  miles — guaranteed — often  up  to  18,000 
miles.  What  is  the  use  of  paying  one-third  more? 

One-third  on  tires  is  a  big  saving.  And  this  saving  is  sure— 
because  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  are  guaranteed  for  10,000 
miles  service  on  your  car. 

And  this  guarantee  is  fifty-one  years  old.  It  has  back  of  it 
fifty-one  years  of  straightforward  dealing. 

Quality  Gives  the  Mileage 

The  big  mileage  of  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  over  rough  roads 
is  put  into  them  in  the  factory.  It  is  the  mileage  built  in  by 
quality.  High,  thick,  strong  treads — firsts  in  every  particular — 
built  with  the  largest  amount  of  good  live  rubber. 

This  extra  Quality  of  Riverside  Cords  has  made  us  the  largest 
retailers  of  tires  in  this  country.  One  user  tells  another.  Just  try 
Riverside  Oversize  Cords.  You,  too,  may  as  well  save  one-third. 

i  You  Don’t  Risk  One  Cent 

Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  Riversides.  Inspect  them. 
Compare  them  with  tires  selling  for  $5.00  or  $15.00  more. 

Then,  if  you  don’t  find  them  the  equal  of  any  first-quality 
oversize  cord  made,  send  them  back.  We  will  refund  your  money. 

These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 
CATALOGUE  No.  464M00 — Be  sure  to  give  size 
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Send  for 
your  copy 
of  this 
catalogue 


Wire  your  order.  Orders  received  by  telegraph  will  be  shipped 
the  same  day  C.  O.  D.  Write  today  to  our  house  nearest  you  for 
free  Auto  Supply  Book.  Address  Dept.  feO-T. 
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Book 
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Montgomery  Ward  f?  (9. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  P«n1  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  L'al.  Ft.  Worth  New  York  Atlanta,  Ga. 


MATERIAL  OF  A  THOUSMT  USES 

The  Bakelite 
f  Socket  Pipe 


BAKELITE 

is  the  registered  Trade 
Mark  for  the  Phenol 
Resin  Products  man¬ 
ufactured  under 
patents  owned  by  the 
BAKELITE 
CORPORATION 


Because  you  can  remove 
the  bowl  and  thorough¬ 
ly  clean  this  remarkable 
pipe,  you  can  always  be 
certain  of  a  cool,  clean,  dry 
smoke. 

It’s  made  of  Bakelite,  the 
wonderful  amber- colored, 
tasteless  material  thatwon’t 
absorb  nicotine. 

s 

Select  one  that  you  want  from  a 
full  line  of  Bakelite  Socket  Pipes 


Qjtyour  tobacco  dealers! 


BAKELITE  CORPORATION,  247  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  today  for  free  instruc¬ 
tion  book  and  Record  of 
Invention  blank.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  A. 
O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Lawyer ,  732  Security  Sav¬ 
ings  &  Com’l  Bank  Bldg.,  directly  across  st.  from  Patent 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OATS 


HEAVY  ALBERTA 
Cluster,  Canadian  Grown 

(Weight  46  lbs.  to  measured  bu.)  S1.20  per  bu.  of  32  lbs. 
Freight  paid  on  9  bu.  or  more. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.,  206-208  W.  Genesee  St„ 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Peach  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  Krystal  Gas 

(P-C  Benzene)  1-lb.  $1;  five  pound  tin,  $3.75  ;  with  direc¬ 
tions.  From  your  dealer;  post  paid  direct;  or  C.  O.  D. 

Dept.  C, HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  Rahway.  NJ. 


'ANTED! 

U.  S.  RAILWAY 

■ERKS 


-3  days  off — full 


-  - ^ys _ _ 

pay.  Examinations  every- 


$133  to  $192  Month.  jLdyay8E°“ 

where  May  3.  Common  education  sufficient.  Write 
immediately  for  free  list  of  Government  positions  ob¬ 
tainable  and  free  specimen  examination  questions. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  K204,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 

Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.75;  10  lbs.  $3.00.  Smoking  5  lbs.  81.25: 
10  lbs.  $2.00.  Pay  when  received,  pipe  and  recipe  free 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  D1,  PADUCAH.  KYl 
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EVERY  year,  in  every  single 
dairying  state  in  the  Union, 
more  Hinman  Milkers  are  put  to 
work  to  make  better  dairy  profits. 
Today  there  are  over  60,000 
Hinman  Units  in  use. 

Thousands  of  letters,  giving 
the  practical  experience  of  these 
Hinman  Users,  tell  you  of  clean, 
low-bacteria  milk  produced 
regularly,  with  less  hired  help  or 
at  a  saving  each  year  of  hundreds 
of  valuable  hours  that  can  be 
used  for  other  profitable  work. 

Earning  more  and  proving  a 
great  satisfaction  to  thousands  of 
others,  the  Hinman  can  and  will 
do  the  same  for  you.  You’re  safe 
and  sure  when  you  get  a  Proven 
Hinman  Milker. 

As  a  dairyman  interested  in 
getting  ahead,  you  should  know 
exactly  what  the  Hinman  Milker 
can  mean  to  bigger  dairy  profits. 

Our  catalog  explains  thoroughly  all  the 
important  reasons  why  the  Hinman  is 
the  practical  milker,  producing  clean 
milk  at  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
money,  on  thousands  of  dairies, includ¬ 
ing  large  nationally  known  dairies. 
Write  for  our  Catalog  today! 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  Company 
Seventeenth  Street,  Oneida,  N.Y. 

In  Stock  Near  You 


HINMAN 

MILKER 


Hinman  Electric 

For  small  dairies,  this 
is  the  ideal  milker.  No 
installation.  All  Hin¬ 
man  advantages.  Turn 
the  switch  and  let  it 
milk. 


Agents  Wanted 

Splendid  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Get  full 
information. 
Write  today. 


60,000  Units 
Earning  More  For 
Dairymen 


Sr  Made 
1  in  4 
m  sizes 


w  Skims_ 
closer  | 

*uns  easier! 

^^^perates  more  I 
Economically  and  f 

1  Bells  at  lowest  price. 
jSo  you  can't  beat  it 
I  anywhere.  That  s  ^ 
r  what  a  Hundred  Thou* 

■  Down,  Balance  on  v»  - — 

[Easiest  Terms  and  you  get  90  daysto  try  It.  If  it 
^Xmeets  all  claims,  it's  yours.lf  it  fails.it  s  mine. Test 
t  against  any  other  make,  foreign  OTAtneriemi.TestitaBainat 
ny  other  separator  in  your  neighborhood,  regardless  of  pr>ce. 
he  Galloway  must  beat  them  all  or  no  sslfc-  ®*ite  today. 
m^MKwATCa^^^aUowa^Sta^aterioo^lowa^ 


PROMPT  delivery 
*  from  stock  at 
special  low  prices- 
Yellow  Pine  or  Oregon  Fir. 

the  World’s  standard  material 

for  best  wood  silos.  With  or  with 
out  hinged  doors  Best  anchoring 
system  on  the  market.  Hoosier 
Wood  Silos  cost  ilttle  i?heTfo~t 
give  splendid  service  with  least 
upkeep  cost.  Purchase  NOW  in 
sures  quick  shipment  at  rocs, 
bottom  prices.  Write  for  illus 
trated  descriptive  literature. 
Special  proposition  now  io 
agents.  We  sell  also 
Hoosier  Tile  Silos  and  Build¬ 
ing  Tile.  Ask  for  circular. 
HOOSIER  BUILDING  TILE  & 
SILO  COMPANY 
Dept.  A-3  Albany,  Ind. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  $28.40,”  says  I.  I).  Wasson, 
Orbisonia,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 203MUNCIE,  IND. 


Make  Money  Quickly 

Raising  guinea  pigs,  squabs,  etc.,  at 
home  in  spare  titne.  Highest  prices  paid 
to  raisers.  Market  guaranteed.  No. ex¬ 
perience  necessary .  Free  illustrated  booklet. 

MUTUAL  FOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 
1400*A  Broadway  New  York 


More  About  Cheese  Making 

Home  “Make”  Saves  Money  and  Surplus  Milk 


AGREE  with  the  By  H.  W. 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist  of  March  15  that  to  make  up  a 
bit  of  cheese  at  home  is  an  excellent 
way  on  the  farm  of  utilizing  surplus  milk. 
Especially,  may  I  add,  when  milk  prices 
hug  around  $1.80  to  $2.00  while  brother 
farmer  buys  “to  the  store”  cheese  at  .40 
to  .45  per  pound,  and  take  it  as  you  can 
catch  it. 

I  wondered  after  reading  this  mighty 
pertinent  article  if  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  as  well  as  many  readers  among 
dairymen  would  not  welcome  some  further 
helpful  suggestions  on  “making”  from  an 
ex-cheese  maker  who  has  “done  time” 
both  in  factory  and  on  the  farm.  Indeed 
I  think  if  there  is  one  striving,  struggling 
soul  on  this  earth  that  just  now  needs  all 
the  help  that  comes  his  way  it  is  the 
farmer.  Why  do  they  call  him  “dirt 
farmer?”  I  want  to  answer  “It  is  be¬ 
cause  he  takes  more  dirt”  for  what  he 
gets  out  of  it  than  any  other  mortal  on 
top  of  the  sod.  But  let’s  get  back  to  the 
“good  old  American  Agriculturist,” — 
the  paper  dad  used  to  take  and  now  my 
son. 

Start  on  a  Small  Scale 

Now  about  this  cheese  making — why 
you’ll  say  it’s  fun  once  you  get  “goinY 
Start  on  a  small  scale  with  not  over  say 
twenty  to  thirty  quarts  of  fresh  sweet 
milk  and  “Watch  your  step.”  It  Is 
advisable  to  first  “air  out"  fresh  milk  to 
get  rid  of  the  animal  odor  always  present 
when  drawn  from  the  cow.  A  good 
“vat”  in  which  to  “set”  and  work  a  small 
amount  of  milk  is  a  clean  galvanized  wash 
tub.  The  work  should  be  done  in  a  warm 
room  and  the  tub  of  milk  may  rest  on  a 
vftish  bench  or  box  or  convenient  size. 
If  the  milk  is  not  up  to  85  or  86%,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  warm  it  by  dipping  some  into 
milk  pans  and  after  warming  _  on  stove 
turn  back  into  tub  until  it  registers  this 


Steps  in  Making  Home  Made  Knife 


temperature,  then  stir  in  the  rennet 
according  to  directions. 

Let  it  stand  until  thick  enough  to  split 
over  finger  when  inserted  and  lifted 
“flat  ways.”  Cut  at  once  but  carefully 
into  34  to  Yz  inch  cubes  (particles  broken 
up  very  fine  are  “lost  in  the  whey”). 

How  to  Make  a  Home  Made  Knife 

The  “cutting”  of  the  green  curd  may 
be  called  one  of  the  “particular  points” 
of  the  process.  To  cut  into  cubes  as 
above  stated,  is  the  factory  rule.  How¬ 
ever  with  “home  equipment,"  cutting 
into  cubes  et  cetera  is  allowable,  being 
careful  not  to  “mush”  the  curd  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  A  knife  (or 
knives)  especially  made  is  most  desirable. 
A  home-made  one,  as  shown  above,  can 
be  easily  constructed  from  some  wire  and 
a  block'  of  wood.  The  frame  part,  figure 
1,  consists  of  good  stiff  wire  the  size  of  10 
penny  nails  or  a  bit  larger,  cut  and  formed 
as  indicated,  with  ends  bent  and  driven 
into  block  and  further  secured  thereto 
by  small  chicken  wire  staples,  figure  2. 
The  center  cross  wire  is  also  of  the  same 
size.  The  two  other  cross  wires  as  well 
as  the  several  parallel  perpendicular 
wires  are  fine  copper,  No.  18  or  20, 
spaced  about  %  inch  apart.  These  are 
fastened  to  the  head-block  by  beiiig  bent 
about  round-headed  screws  (placed  dodg¬ 
ing),  as  shown  in  figures  2  and  3.  These 
perpendicular  wires  are  drawn  quite 
taunt  and  wound  around  lower  cross  bar 


BOLLES  of  frame,  all  wires  to 
have  a  drop  of  solder 
applied  at  points  of  contact  or  where 
they  cross  one  another.  This  type  of 
knife  may  be  made  in  almost  any 
proportion  to  suit  convenience  of  the 
maker,  but  not  advisable  for  perpendicu¬ 
lar  wires  to  be  more  than  one-half  inch 
apart. 

In  using  the  knife  cut  “lengthwise  and 
crosswise”  then  carefully  hand-stir  once 
around  and  then  immediately  cut  cross¬ 
wise  again.  If  you  have  taken  pains,  the 
cutting  will  he  quite  well  completed. 

Stirring  and  Cooking 

Now  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  gently  hand- 
stir  the  mass  a  few  minutes,  loosening  all 
portions  clinging  to  sides  and  bottom. 
After  about  ten  minutes  let  stand  for  the 
“curd”  to  partially  settle  and  you  are 
ready  to  proof'd  with  the  “cooking.” 
Carefully  dip  out  some  of  the  whey  into 
milk  pans  to  warm  and  turn  back,  same 
as  done  with  the  milk,  hand-stirring 
(betwix  times)  to  keep  curd  from  settling 
together  into  solid  mass.  Continue  thus 
leisurely  for  say  one  half  hour  or  a  little 
more.  By  this  time  “vat”  should  be 
gradually  brought  up  to  98  degrees. 
Hold  at  this  temperature,  continuing 
hand-stirring  until  particles  of  curd 
squeeze  in  the  hand,  separate  quite  freely 
when  released. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  “draw  the  whey” 
— another  of  the  important  steps.  This 
can  be  done  in  various  ways,  but  suppose 
we  try  this  one.  Have  ready  one  or  more 
large  sacks  (about  size  of  grain  bag)  made 
of  cheese  elotb;  set  sack  into  another  tub 
or  washboiler  along  side  your  “vat.” 
Now  take  large  dipper  or  basin  and  dip 
or  pour  carefully  into  sack  first  the  clear 
whey  and  then  the  curd  and  then  by  some 
means  (you  have  before  hand  provided) 
suspend  sack  over  the  tub  to  drain.  Per¬ 
haps  on  a  rack  made  of  slats  so  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  bag  can  be  occasionally  changed 
to  facilitate  drainage  and  to  prevent  the 
curd  from  settling  together  into  a  solid 
mass.  When  “surplus  whey”  has  been 
worked  out  return  curd  to  empty  vat  and 
work  it  up  with  the  hands  into  “crumbs” 
ranging  in  size  from  kernels  of  corn  to 
marbles.  Then  stir  in  the  salt  as  per 
directions  given  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  of  March  15. 

Improving  the  Press 

The  press  there  sketched  is  a  good  one, 
embracing  the  lever  and  weight  method; 
it  is  of  the  “continuous  pressure  type”; 
it  also  possesses  the  advantage  of  eco¬ 
nomical  construction.  However,  I  would 
suggest  that  instead  of  the  hoop  sitting 
in  a  basin  to  catch  the  wliey  it  might 
instead  simply  rest  on  a  plain  piece  of 
board  so  arranged  with  just  enough  slant 
so  the  whey  c-ould  readily  run  away 
from  the  cheese  and  the  drip  caught  in  a 
pail  or  pan  below. 

Cheese  may  be  pressed  in  the  bandage 
or  if  preferred  the  curd  may  be  filled  into 
the  hoop  and  pressed  for  a  few  hours 
without  bandage;  then  the  cheese  turned 
out  of  the  hoop  and  the  bandage  (a  snug 
fit)  drawn  down  over  it.  After  which 
return  to  press  until  next  day.  If  after 
pressing  is  completed  you  find  openings 
in  the  rind,  place  cheese  back  in  press 
and  turn  a  few  dipper  fulls  of  hot  water 
over  it  and  leave  in  press  another  hour. 
It  is  desirable  to  have  a  perfect  rind  to 
exclude  flies,  mould,  et  cetera. 

Where  and  How  to  “Cure” 

A  good  “curing  room”  for  new  cheese 
would  be  one  comer  of  a  clean  cellar  free 
from  any  odors  that,  would  be  imparted 
to  the  cheese  to  its  detriment.  If  cheese 
bandage  cloth  is  pressed  on  the  “face” 
as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  cheese  they  need 
no  wrapping  in  paper  or  rubbing  with 
butter  or  grease.  Place  on  plain  board 
shelves  (protected  from  mice  and  rats) 
sufficiently  elevated  to  be  handy  and 
secure  ventilation.  They  should  be 

( Continued  on  'page  377) 


A  Well-built  Stave  Silo 
at  a  Low  Price 

If  you  want  a  good,  substan¬ 
tial,  single  wall  silo,  get  our 
new  low  prices. 

Built  of  selected  tongue  and 
grooved  stock  and  bound  with  Bteel 
rods.  Doors  close  tight,  open  easily. 
Convenient  door-front  ladder. 

The  result  of  many  years  of  silo 
making  experience. 
Built  by  the  makers 
of  the  famous  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silos. 

Write  now 
to r  literature 

CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Box  180,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


mm  crasco 

Slim!  STEEL  RODDED 

sum  SILOS 


BARREN  COWS„3'3 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Prevent  thii  by  using  ABORNO. 
Easily  administered  by  hypodermic  syr¬ 
inge.  Kill* abortion  germs  Quickly  with¬ 
out  harming  cow.  Writeforbookletwith 
letters  from  users  and  full  details 
of  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

.ABORNO  LABORATORY 

11  Jeff  St.  Lancaster,  Wis. 


Wherever 


Udder  Troubles 
WILL  Creep  In 

You  know  from  experience  that  hardly  a 
week  goes  by  without  some  one  of  your*  cows 
Buffering  a  more  or  less  painful  injury  to 
the  teats  or  udder. 

Besides  the!difficulty  of  milking  there  is  a 
sure  loss  in  the  free  “letting  down”  of  the 
milk.  This  may  soon  wipe  out  the  month  s 
profit  for  that  cow—  unless  the  trouble  is 
promptly  relieved. 

BAG  BALM  is  your  sure  aid  in  thia 
emergency.  This  great  soothing,  penetrat¬ 
ing  ointment  protects  and  heals  injuries 
to  the  most  tender  tissues  —  does  it  with 
surprising  promptness.  Scratches,  cats, 
chaps,  bruises,  inflammation  or  hardened 
tissues  become  normal  as  Bag  Balm  heals 
and  restores  natural  circulation. 

For  the  treatment  of  Caked  Bag,  Bag 
Balm  can  be  relied  upon  for  quick  results. 
A  valuable  aid,  too,  in  cases  of  Bunches  and 
Cow  Pox 

Bag  Balm  Is  equally  valuable  aa  a  gen¬ 
eral  healer  of  any  external  injury  on  any 
animal  Pleasant  and  economical  to  use. 


Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  drug¬ 
gists  sell  the  big  10-cunce  can — fiOc.  Use¬ 
ful  booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles,"  free  by 
writing, 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Lyndonviile,  Vermont 


FREE  2-OUNCE  SAMPLE 

Dairy  Auociation  Co.,  Lyndonviile,  Vt. 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Bag  Balm 

My  name--- . . . 

Address  . . . . . 


Dealer’s  name - — - * - 


American  Agriculturist,  April  12, 1924 
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PIP 

FOR  sheep  ticks,  scab', 
foot  rot,  mag-gots  and 
shear  cuts. 

For  hog  lice,  skin  diseases 
and  healthful  surround¬ 
ings. 

Provide  a  wallow  for 
your  hogs.  Add  Dr.  Hess 
Dip  occasionally.  It’s  the 
handy  way. 

Sprinkle  in  the  dairy 
barn.  Keeps  everything 
sanitary  and  clean-smell- 
•  ing. 

Sprinkle  or  spray  the 
poultry-house  occasionally 
to  kill  the  mites,  lice  and 
disease  germs. 

There  is  scarcely  an  ani¬ 
mal  parasite,  skin  disease 
or  infection  that  Dr.  Hess 
Dip  and  Disinfectant  will 
not  remedy. 

Use  it  about  the  home 
wherever  there  is  filth  or  a 
foul  odor. 

Standardized  Guaranteed 
DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 


HEAVES 


Is  your  horse  afflicteor 
Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
One  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 
fcO ver  SO  years’  sale 


NEWTON’S 


’A  Veterinary's  Compound 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs. 
Worm  Expeller,  Conditioner, 
Indigestion,  Heaves,  Coughs, 
‘Distemper.  65c  and  $1.25 
Most  for  cost  cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid. 
The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


^T71 


3.  Holsteins  pro-' 
rduce  60%  of  America’s^ 
fluid  milk  supply,  accord¬ 
ing  to  dairy  authorities. 
Practical  dairymen 
choose  Holsteins  because 
steady  large  production 
of  milk  and  butterfat 1 
means  dependable 
profits 

Writ*  for  Liter  a  tar* 


Extension  Service 


HOLSTEI NCSFRIESIAN 

Association  of  America 
>230  EAST  OHIO  STR EET. CH ICAGO. I U-__ 


CATTLE 


17c  GRADE  HOLSTEINS  Tj  CJ. 
1 1  D  AND  GUERNSEYS  "(MT  3(116 

30  head  ready  to  freshen,  ioo  head  due  to 
freshen  during  March,  April  and  May.  All 
large,  young,  fine  individuals  that  are  heavy 
producers.  Price  right.  Will  tuberculin  test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


I  I  f  C’T’C'V  M  G  Extra  fine  lot  registered 
t  ’  KJ  M—ttJ  1  Eilil  co^s  f’-psh  or  soon  due. 
10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  re  titered  heifers 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls. 

J.  A.  LEACH  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


qn  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS,  3  years 
OU  old,  in  pink  of  condition,  to  freshen  before  May  1st. 
Some  have  calves  by  their  side  now.  The  best  lot  of 
Heifers  to  be  found  in  Cortland  County. 

Fred.  J.  Saunders,  23  Evergreen  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  cross,  and  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross,  6  weeks  oid  S5  each;  7  weeks  old,  $5.50;  8  to  9 
weeks  old  $6  each;  also,  pure  bred  Yorkshires,  Chesters, 
and  Berkshires,  7  to  8  weeks  old  $7  each.  Sows  and 
boars,  not  related.  Will  ship  any  amount,  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval;  no  charge  for  crating. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  Street,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

RPTKTEPETi  ft  I  r  and  CHESTER  white  PIGS. 
nCAHJ  1  LIVED  U.  I.  L.  E,  P.  ROGERS,  WAYV1LLE,  K.  T. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breeding.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS  viceboars,  spring 

Pigs.  Booking  orders  for  March  pigs,  Now  is  the  time 
to  get  them.  Prices  right. 

E.  R.  BR0KAW  &  SONS.  Woodside  Farms,  FLUSHING,  OHIO 


More  About  Cheese  Making 


{Continued  from  page  376) 

turned  and  rubbed  by  bare  hand  daily. 
After  about  ten  days  here  the  curing  may 
be  hastened  advantageously  by  bringing 
them  up  to  a  dryer,  warmer  room  of  about 
60  to  70  degrees  temperature.  If  kept 
too  warm  the  oil  or  “fat”  will  start  on  the 
cheese.  If  kept  where  cold  (below  50 
degrees)  too  long,  the  curing  is  retarded 
and  bad  flavor  apt  to  develop. 

Well  my  “story”  seems  to  be  drawing 
out  longer  than  I  intended,  however, 
there  are  a  few  more  little  “hints.” 
Don’t  use  prepared  “table  salt” — it 
often  contains  too  much  starch.  A  good 
grade  dairy  salt  is  most  reliable.  And 
remember  that  “coloring”  adds  nothing 
but  color— indeed  many  believe  better 
cheese  can  be  made  without  it. 

After  having  success  with  fresh  m'ilk 
you  can  go  a  step  further  if  required  and 
make  up  some  “night’s  milk”  with  it. 
The  night’s  milk  should  have  first  been 
well  “aired,”  then  cooled  and  kept  cold 
all  night,  but  warmed  up  before  mixing 
morning’s  milk  with  it.  Indeed  by  use  of 
ice  and  proper  precautions  milk  may  be 
kept  for  two  or  three  days  and  still  make 
good  cheese  when  the  process  is  managed 
by  one  of  experience. 

When  heating  in  pans  on  the  stove 
as  above  suggested,  the  milk  in  the  pans 
should  not  be  heated  higher  than  85  to 
90  degrees.  When  heating  the  whey  the 
temperature  should  not  raise  above  100 
to  110  degrees  before  pan  is  removed  from 
stove  and  emptied  back  into  the  “vat.” 

If  you  like  cheese  and  have  the  required 
milk,  determine  to-day  that  you  will 
“make  up  a  batch.”  Don’t  be  a  “fraid 
cat”  as  the  kiddies  say,  but  make  ready 
everything,  prepare  a  small  amount  of 
milk  at  first,  and  “wade  in.” — H.  W.  B., 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


“  What  I  thought  was  just  sales  talk 
about  the  De  Laval  Milker  is 
the  Absolute  Truth” 

writes  W.  A.  Shoemake,  a  De  Laval  Milker  user  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

He  says  : 

"Having  been  termed  the  hardest  and  most  contrary  man  to  sell,  I 
am  sending  you  unsolicited  a  brief  outline  of  my  experience  with  a 
De  Laval  Milker.  What  was  considered  by  me  as  sales  talk,  1  find  is 
the  absolute  truth. 

"First,  it  increases  production,  as  you  may  see  by  copy  of  enclosed 
chart  of  my  cattle  for  the  past  year,  under  very  adverse  conditions. 
(An  increase  of  about  18%  for  the  entire  herd.) 

"  Second,  labor  saving.  It  formerly  took  three  to  milk  my  herd ; 
now  one  does  it,  and  the  actual  saving  for  the  year,  after  deducting 
the  original  cost  of  the  machine  plus  the  power  and  upkeep,  is 
indeed  very  gratifying. 

“  Third,  the  satisfaction  of  owning  such  a  perfect  milker  as  the 
De  Laval,  and  the  good  results  obtained  therefrom ;  the  absence  of 
any  mechanical  trouble  in  a  year’s  trial.  My  cattle  are  now  free 
from  udder  trouble.  I  had  three  that  were  frequently  affected  with 
it  when  I  was  milking  by  hand. 

“  That  a  De  Laval  Milking  Machine  will  pay  for  itself,  as  claimed  by 
your  Company,  has  been  positively  proven  to  me.” 


Let  a  De  Laval  pay  for  itself  just  as 
it  did  for  these  people 


“I  have  used  a  De  Laval  Milker  for 
nearly  two  years  and  it  has  paid  (or  itself 
already,  and  is  good  (or  ten  years  yet.” 
—Ralph  Ste((es>  Minnesota. 

**  1  have  used  a  De  Laval  Milker  (or  a 
year  and  cannot  praise  it  too  highly,  and 
(eel  that  it  has  paid  (or  itseK  already.” 
— H.  A.  Laube,  Washington. 

“  1  think  every  dairyman  who  milks  15 
or  more  cows  by  hand  pays  (or  a 
De  Laval  Milker  each  year  in  loss  o( 
time  and  milk.”— R.E.  Findling, Indiana. 

“  I(  I  couldn’t  get  another  De  Laval 
Milker  I  wouldn’t  take  double  what  my 
outfit  cost  me.”— Donald  L.  Bryson, 
Illinois. 

“It  took  some  time  to  convince  me 
that  a  De  Laval  Milker  would  pay  on  a 
15-cow  dairy,  but  a(ter  using  one  I  have 
decided  it  was  not  *  hot  air’  1  certainly 


couldn’t  a((ord  to  milk  by  hand  again.” 
— H.  H.  Coston,  Maine. 

“I  have  had  experience  with  every 
make  o(  milker,  and  the  De  Laval  is 
absolutely  the  best,  and  in  the  long  run 
the  cheapest,  just  because  it  is  prac¬ 
tical.” — C.  W.  McFerron,  Veterinarian, 
Kentucky 

Thousands  of  other  De  Laval  users 
are  just  as  well  satisfied  as  these,  and 
you  will  be,  too.  Why  not  save  time, 
money,  and  eliminate  the  drudgery  of 
milking  by  installing  a  De  Laval  ? 

You  can  get  a  De  Laval  Milker  on  such 
easy  terms  that  it  will  pay  (or  itself  while 
you  are  usingit.  Many  De  Laval  owners 
are  paying  for  their  milker  in  this  way. 
Often  they  find  that  the  saving  in  money 
for  extra  help  is  more  than  enough  to 
meet  the  monthly  installments. 


“Barnyard  Polo”  and  Good  Farm 
Practice 

E.  E.  Roe 

I  REMEMBER  a  year  or  so  ago  reading 
a  laughable  piece  in  American  Agri 
culturist  by  Jared  Van  Wagenen  about 
barnyard  polo.  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  told 
how  his  father  believed  in  saving  every 
bit  of  farm  manure,  and  how  as  a  boy  his 
father  had  made  him  put  in  a  good  many 
hours  knocking  the  frozen  manure  loose 
in  the  barnyard. 

The  job  might  have  been  good  for  the 
boy  in  developing  his  habits  of  work  and 
responsibility.  The  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  the  present  generation  would 
be  some  stiff  courses  in  “barnyard  polo.” 
But  unfortunately,  it  was  not  much  good 
as  a  farm  practice  and  was  in  line  with 
dozens  of  other  useless  tasks  that  my 
father  and  your  father  used  to  find  on  the 
farm  in  the  days  when  labor  was  plentiful 
and  cheap. 

The  old  boys  certainly  used  to  try  to 
be  very  saving  of  manure,  and  yet  many 
of  them  handled  it  so  poorly  that  most  of 
its  value  was  lost.  That  frozen  stuff  in 
the  barnyard,  for  instance,  air-slacked  and 
drained,  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
knocking  it  loose  and  hauling  it  on  the 
land. 

Men  have  disagreed  and  quarreled 
about  the  problem  of  the  best  way  of 
handling  farm  manure  almost  since  the 
beginning  of  dairying.  And  yet  I  some¬ 
times  think  that  we  have  made  little  prog¬ 
ress  in  getting  the  most  value  out  of  it,  foi 
most  of  us  still  handle  it  in  the  same  old 
wasteful  way.  Personally,  I  would  about 
as  soon  dump  the  stuff  in  the  creek  as  to 
let  it  stand  and  drain  all  winter  in  a  leachy 
barnyard.  Most  of  us,  too,  make  such 
hard  work  of  handling  it.  I  have  a  neigh¬ 
bor  who  never  fails  to  put  it  in  piles  in  the 
lot  and  then  later  handle  it  all  over  again 
in  order  to  spread  it.  Why  not  spread  it 
from  the  machine  or  the  wagon  in  the 
first  place?  There  may  be  times  and 
places  when  this  practice  of  piling  it  in 
small  piles  is  necessary,  but  I  have  never 
found  many  such  times  in  my  experience. 

Probably  the  ideal  way  to  handle  the 
manure  is  with  a  spreader,  and  so  far  as 
conditions  permit,  take  it  directly  to  the 
{Continued  on  page  382) 


You  Can  Tell  GLOBES  by  Their  Roofs 

WHEN  you  buy  a  GLOBE  SILO  you  know  you 
are  getting  a  silo  which  is  durable  and  gives 
perfect  service.  But  more!  You  know  that  it  will 
save  you  money.  The.  exclusive  GLOBE  extension 
roof  gives  100%  storage  space — takes  care  of 
settling — and  reduces  the  cost  per  net  ton  capacity. 

GLOBE  SILOS  are  made  of  high  quality  fir  and  spruce. 
Heavy  matching,  double  spline,  sealed  joints  and  our  flexible' 
door  combine  to  make  it  absolutely  airtight.  Swelling  and  shrink¬ 
ing  are  taken  care  of  by  hoops  easily  adjustable  from  ladders. 


catalog  and  priced  Address  Globe  Silo  Company  box  104  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


^ARE  your  COWSJV^ 

f  %  jk  Losing  Their  CalvesJ^K**! 

,  mmf  From  Abortion?  IBMmj 

You  Can  Stop  Them  Yourself 
AT  SMALL  COST 
Ask  for  FREE  copy  of  “The  Cattle 
Specialist,”  our  cattle  paper.  Answers  all 

. . . . . . .  11111 . .  questions  asked  during  the  past  thirty  years 

about  abortion  in  cows.  Also  let  us  tell  you  how  to  get  the  “Practical 
Home  Veterinarian”,  a  Live  Stock  Doctor  Book,  without  cost.  Veterinary 
advice  FREE.  Write  tonight.  A  postal  will  do. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.,  Inc.,  197  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


When  writing  to  advertiser*,  be  sure  to  mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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READ  THESE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
A  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “  J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  ”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


■pVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  fa 

York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must 
reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  previous  to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must 
accompany  your  order. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 

FEOWER  LOVERS.  My  wonderful  new 
varieties  of  Gladioli  are  magnificent.  Easily 
grown.  Thirty  bulbs,  nearly  all  different, 

lovely  pink,  white,  coral,  brilliant  scarlet, 
salmon-pink,  wine,  yellow,  rich  crimson,  laven¬ 
der,  |handsome  blotched,  rare  purple,  orange 
and  others,  with  easy  planting  directions,  $1 
postpaid.  Will  bloom  this  summer.  Finest 
collection  offered.  Send  for  free  20-page  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  of  125  beautiful  varieties. 
HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 
Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES  —  Ra¬ 
leighs  and  Russets,  disease  free,  heavy  yield¬ 
ing,  absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed,  prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  E.  A.  WEEKS,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

ALFALFA  FOR  SALE— Several  cars  first 
and  second  cutting.  Immediate  shipment. 

Inspection  allowed.  W.  C.  WITHROW,  Route 

4,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

PANSY  PLANTS — Giant  ever  blooming, 
mixed  colors,  $3  per  100;  daisies,  pink  and 
white,  $3  per  100;  Scarlet  Sage,  $1.50  per  $100; 
Asters  Asst.,  65c  per  100;  15  hardy  Carnation 
plants,  mixed  colors,  $1.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE, 
Bristol,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE.  True  Danish  Ballhead  cabbage 

seed.  Imported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark. 
$2  per  lb.  Postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Route 

3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

BIG  KERNEL  JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT. 
Heavy  yielding  strain.  Seed  selected  from 
State  college  tests.  Sheaf  won  1st  prize  at  1923 
N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Prices  and  samples  sent  free. 
State  amount  wanted.  HILLCREST  FARMS, 
Box  114,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

FERTILIZER  AND  SEED  GERMINA¬ 
TION:  For  better  seed  germination  and  im¬ 
proved  value  from  fertilizers,  we  suggest  that 
you  inoculate  all  seeds  and  seedling  roots  with 
Keefe’s  Inoculated  Flour.  (Vitamite)  10  cents 
an  acre  for  corn;  other  crops  low  priced.  Two 
sizes;  $2.50  and  $5,  delivered.  JOHN  R. 
KEEFE,  Burchard  Av.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

CERTIFIED  CARMEN  No.  3  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes.  Grown  continually  and  kept  pure  for  29 
years.  No  Mosaic,  No  Leaf  Roll,  No  Yellow 
Dwarf,  No  Spindling  Tuber,  No  Black  Leg. 
Priced  reasonable.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS, 
Fairport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Hardy,  field-grown  Dahlia 

bulbs;  large,  beautiful  color,  45c  per  doz. 
STUART  BRIGGS,  Port  Gibson,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Last  sea¬ 

son,  our  Russets  averaged  383  bushels,  our 
Cobblers  326  bushels  per  acre.  BELLEH0LM, 
KirkviUe,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $3  per  1000; 
Black -Raspberry,  $12;  Red,  $13;  20  Iris,  $1;  8 
apple  “trees  $1;  15  grapes  $1;  1000  grapes  $25. 
We  grow  the  best  plants  in  Michigan.  Free 
catalog.  THE  ALLEGAN  NURSERY,  Alle¬ 
gan,  Mich. 

SEED  POTATOES,  Rural  Russet,  no  scab, 

no  rot,  big  yield,  $1.10  per  bushel.  GEO.  H. 
COLVIN,  Dalton,  Pa. 

POTATOES — Cobbler,  Heavyweight,  Moun¬ 

tain,  Ohio,  Russet,  Others.  CHARLES  FORD, 
Fishers,  N.  Y.  > 

SEED  CORN — Champion  Yellow  Dent 

Early,  strong  grower,  heavy  yielder,  good  germi¬ 
nation,  $3 — 56  lbs.  shelled,  bags  free.  R.  HILL. 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

DAHLIAS — Ten  named  varieties,  one  dollar; 

Phlox,  Chrysanthemums  or  Cannas,  ten  for  $1. 
MRS.  BLANCHE  ROMBERG,  Cranbury, 
N.  J. 

MILLIONS  “Frostproof”  Cabbage  Plants 

for  sale.  Fine  outdoor  grown.  Wakefields, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Succession,  etc.  300 

$1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $2.50.  Mailed  Prepaid. 
Expressed,  10,000,  $15.00;  100,000,  $125.00 
Cash.  If  you  want  early  cabbage,  set  these 
plants.  Good  order  delivery  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Also  grow  Tomato  and  Sweet 
Potato  plants.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY, 
Wholesale  Growers,  Franklin,  Virginia. 

GLADIOLUS— Beautiful,  large,  flowering, 

varieties  mixed,  50  fine  bulbs,  postpaid  $1. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  PHIL  LAESER,  Sun 
Prairie,  Wis. 

PEDIGREED  WASHINGTON  ASPARA¬ 

GUS  ROOTS,  40  cts.  Per  Dozen,  $1.65  Per  100, 
$6.75  Per  500,  $12.00  Per  1000  Postpaid.  Send 
for  Rohrer’s  Seed  and  Plant  Catalog.  Mailed 
free.  P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO.,  Smoketown, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED — Standard  Bien¬ 

nial  Yellow;  new  crop;  hulled  and  scarified, 
$7.50  per  bu.  Samples.  R.  HANNA,  Skillman, 
N.  J. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

$2  per  100,  $15  per  1000.  Postpaid.  Plants  set 
out  this  spring  will  bear  quantities  of  delicious 
berries  this  summer  and  fall.  BASIL  A. 
PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del.  ■' 

FOR  SALE — Alsike  clover  seed  direct  from 
the  grower  to  you.  State  tested  and  guaranteed. 
Nine  dollars  per  bushel.  WAYNE  PATTER¬ 
SON,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

HOLCO  Southern  Ensilage  Corn.  Early. 

Grows  tall,  very  prolific,  makes  heaviest  and 
thickest  fodder.  Write  for  prices.  HOLMES- 
LETHERMAN,  Canton,  Ohio. 

DANISH  SEED  OATS.  Heavy  yielders, 

free  from  weeds,  one  dollar  per  bushel  sacked. 
J.  R.  DUFLOO,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  —  The  best 
there  is;  one  hundred  plants  one  dollar;  one 
thousand,  eight  dollars  postpaid.  Berry  plants, 
seed  corn,  circular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER, 

|  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS— 10  pullets  and 

a  rooster,  price  $30.  Delivered  free.  GLENN 
A.  SULLIVAN,  Norfolk,  St.  Lawrence  Co., 
N.  Y.  _ _ 

EMDEN  GOOSE  EGGS,  35  cts.  each. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $1.25  per  11; 
Barred  Rock  Eggs,  $1.25  per  15.  R.  H.  ZAH- 
NISER,  Mercer,  Pa.,  R.  D.  1. _ 

FOR  SALE — Native  and  Toulouse  goose 

eggs  for  hatching,  $3.60  per  doz.  M.  B.  WAR- 
REN,  Downsville,  N.  Y. _ 

HORNING’S  142  egg  record  Bourbon  Reds. 

Old  hen’s  eggs  $10,  young  $9  per  dozen;  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  FLORA  HORNING,  Owe- 
go,  New  York, _ _ _ 

EGGS  from  selected  pens  of  Jersey  Black 

Giants  and  Speckled  Sussex,  $4  per  15;  baby 
chicks  50c  each.  WILBUR  J.  WHEELER, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

BABY  CHICKS  from  personal  Hogan  tested 

flocks.  Barron  Ferris  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
12c.  each;  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  15c  each;  broiler  chicks, 
10c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  BANKER’S  HATCHERY,  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y.  _ 

EXTRA  CHICKS,  hatching  eggs,  fine  cock- 

erels  from  vigorous,  pure-bred,  State-tested 
flocks,  separate  farms.  Large,  yellow-skinned 
birds,  heavy  producers  of  chalk-white  eggs. 
Safe  delivery,  low  price.  E.  COYLE,  Branch- 
port,  N.  Y,  _ 

WYANDOTTES,  Silver  laced  and  Colum- 

bian;  pure-bred;  guaranteed  fertility ;  $1.50-15; 
$4.50-50;  $8-100.  Prepaid.  OPAL  SANTEE, 
Freeport,  O. _ _ 

PEN  PEDIGREED  pure  bred  Parks  Barred 

Rocks  hatching  eggs,  $3.50  for  15;  also  pure  bred 
Single  Comb  Black  Minorca  eggs,  $2.50  for  15. 
For  sale  through  spring  months.  MRS.  BER- 
THA  DEVLIN,  Arcade,  N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE  COMB  Black  Minorcas,  large  type, 

very  prolific,  First  prize  Penn.  State  Fair;  birds 
that  produced  them  comprise  our  hens ;  quality 
reigns  supreme.  Barred  Rocks,  same  quality 
eggs  $2  for  15,  $5  for  50.  F.  H.  RIVENBURGH, 
Munnsvflle,  N.  Y. _ _  - 

'  BUFF  ROCK  eggs  by  parcel  post,  $1.50 

per  setting  of  15  eggs.  Good  winter  layers, 
J.  W.  BASTIAN,  Liberty,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. _ 

MAMMOTH  White  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $2-11, 

100-$14;  English-pencilled  Indian  Runners, 
$2-11;  Barred  Rock  eggs,  $1.50-15,  100-$8. 
All  delivered.  RUPRACHT  BROS.,  Pulaski, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

BANTAMS — Bearded  White  Polish,  $6.00 

per  pair.  Golden  Wyandotte  eggs,  $2.00  per  15. 
I,  L,  HOAK,  Spencerville,  Ohio.  _ 

BABY  CHICKS — White  Wyandottes  and 

White  Leghorns  from  America’s  best  strains  at 
following  prices:  Wyandottes,  $14.00.  Leg¬ 
horns,  $11.00  per  hundred.  Write  for  circular 
and  special  prices-  on  large  orders.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Port 
Trevorton,  Penn. _ 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  Cockerels, 

Thompson  strain  direct,  records  300  eggs  in  a 
year  stock.  Cockerels,  $6  each;  eggs,  $1.50  per 
15,  or  $9  per  100.  JAMES  SINSABAUGH, 
Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. _ 

S  C.  ANCONAS  Sheppard  strain  chicks, 

$16-100;  $8.25-50;  eggs,  $1.25-15.  Postpaid. 
GEO.  K,  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. _ 

CHICKS— 10c  upC.  O.  D.,  Rocks,  Reds, 

Leghorns  and  mixed.  100%  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  19th  season.  Pamphlet.  Box  26,  C.  M. 

LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. _ 

S  C  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  hatching  eggs 
from  large,  healthy,  dark  Red,  heavy  laying, 
Cornell  selected  hens.  Mated  with  New  York 
State  Certified  prizewinning  cockerels;  15,  $2.25; 
30,  $4;  $12  per  100.  M.|B.  SILVER,  Route  4, 
Chateaugay,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Regal  -  Dorcas 

strain.  Eggs  from  A1  layers  of  large  eggs,  $2- 
15,  $10-100.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y, 

WHITE  CHINA  and  Toulouse  goose  eggs, 

$6  per  12.  Turkey  eggs  same  price.  Breeders 
for  sale.  EDWIN  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS.  Choice  stock,  low  prices. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. _ 

“  EVERLAY  ”  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch- 

ing,  baby  chicks.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Em- 
porium,  Pa. _  _ _ 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES;  Mammoth  Bronze 

turkeys  -  (Mammoth  Pekin  ducks;  Pearl  guineas; 
stock  eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville, 
N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS,  trap- 

nested  stock,  breeding  pens  headed  by  269  egg 
males,  hatching  eggs  15,  $2;  100,  $10.  NOR¬ 
TON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. _ 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
15,  $1.25;  50,  $3.25;  postpaid.  MAPLEWOOD 
FARM,  Navarro,  O.  _ _ _ 

HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Strong 

vigorous,  true  to  breed.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  etc.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  1,200  miles.  Catalog  free.  W.  F.  HILL- 
POT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N,  J. _ , 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch- 

ing,  $6.00  per  hundred,  $3.50  per  50,  $1.25  per 
15  delivered.  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs,  $1.50 
per  11  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JOS.  G.’  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa.  _ 

WEflTE  LEGHORN’S — Bred  for  exhibition 
and  egg  production.  Pure  DW.  Y°ungs_no 
chicks,  eggs  reasonable.  JOHN  A.  SHlJNit- 
MAN,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  _ 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TOMS,  few  equal,  none 

better,  price  $15.00.  Muscovy  duck  eggs  $1.00 
per  13  H  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


FOR  SALE — Mammoth  Toulouse  eggs  from 

prize  winning  stock,  40c  each.  Postpaid. 
CHAS.  D.  PAXTON,  Fanesville,  O.  


SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB  Black  Minorca 

hatching  eggs  from  selected  stock;  per  dozen 
$1.50  fot  single  and  $2  for  Rose  Comb.  S.  G. 
THOMAS,  Cassville,  N,  Y. _ 

BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS  cockerels  10  to 

12  lbs. — $5,  $7.  Eggs  $3  per  setting.  R.  R. 
COTTRELL,  Reafield  Farm,  Hunt,  N.  Y. 

HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  JERSEY  BLACK 

GIANTS  have  been  carefully  selected  for  size, 
laying  ability  and  standard  requirements. 
Cannot  be  surpassed.  Flocks  approved  for 
certification  bv  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 
Buy  your  stock  direct  from  the  originating  dis¬ 
trict.  Chicks,  $12.00  for  25.  $40.00  per  100. 

Eggs  $4.00  per  15,  $18.00  per  100.  Descriptive 
circular  free.  Write  me.  D.  R.  HOFF,  Ne- 
shanic  Station,  N.  J.  


TURKEYS 


PURE  BRED  Bourbon  Red  turkey  eggs,  60c 
each.  MRS.  ALEXIS  PAGET,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

TEN  CHOICE  Bourbon  Red  turkey  eggs,  $5. 

From  free  range,  healthy,  mature  stock.  Order 
from  this.  GEO.  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS,  TOULOUSE 
GEESE.  BOOKING  EGG  ORDERS.  $6.00 
per  dozen.  Breeders  for  sale.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Penn. 

BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  Giant  Bronze 

Turkeys.  Hatched  first  part  of  May,  1923. 
Well  bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS 
REILLY,  Plymouth,  Mass. _ 

TURKEYS,  toms,  hens,  eggs,  Mammoth 

Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett.  White 
Holland  toms  and  hens.  Pairs  and  trios  not 
akin.  Highest  quality  at  lowest  prices.  You 
should  place  your  order  with  us  early  for  eggs. 
Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio. _ _ _ 

WHITE  HOLLAND  turkey  eggs,  $6  doz  , 
$45-100;  toirte,  $10;  extra  choice,  $12.  KATH- 
ERINE  HINSHELWOOD,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 
A  FEW  EXTRA  FINE  Mammoth  Bronze 

toms  and  hens.  MRS.  EDW,  HANNUM, 
Rosedale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, _ 

NARRAGANSETT  turkey  eggs,  $5  per  10. 

Extra  fine.  WALTER  CLARK,  Freeport,  O. 


BOURBON  RED  turkeys’  eggs,  $8  per 
dozen.  Select  matings;  males  from  blue  rib¬ 
bon  stock;  females  vigorous  laying  strain. 
MRS.  JACOB  VALENTINE,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


ORCHARD  GROVE  Milking  Shorthorns, 

established  1887,  a  real  family;  all  our  breeding 
and  herd  of  merit  production;  $50  buys  a  fine 
Milking  Shorthorn  baby  bull;  $100  for  a  beau¬ 
tiful  eight  months’  old  heifer.  L.  R.  HOTCH¬ 
KISS,  West  Springfield,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


SWINE 


HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS,  PIGS— Both 

sexes,  not  akin.  Service  boars.  Registered  free. 
J,  J,  RAILING,  R.  D.  No,  2,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

O.  I.  C.’s.  A — No.  1  March  pigs,  either  sex 

$12.  Registered  free,  pairs  not  akin.  Order, 
now  to  ship  May  1.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y. _ 

LARGE'  PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES  — 

Headed  by  Real  Type  10th;  all  ages;  both  sexes; 
highest  quality;  lowest  prices.  C.  A.  EL- 
DREDGE,  Marion,  N.  Y. _ 

CHESTER  BOARS,  bred  sows,  pigs,  eligible. 

PAINE’S  FARM,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

BEAUTIFUL  and  intelligent  English  and 

Welsh  Shepherd  pups,  ready  to  drive  your  cows 
home  next  summer.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Mar- 
athon,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

SABLE  and  white  collar  puppies.  JOHN 

D.  SMITH,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  BELGIAN  HARES.  8  months 

breeding  stock.  Price  $2  each.  NORTH  RIDGE 
RABBITRY,  Cooksburg,  New  York. 


ANGORA — long-haired  kittens  of  purebred 
stock.  Maine  grown  pets,  male  or  female. 
ORRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast,  Maine. 


THOROUGHBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
all  ages.  Males,  spayed  females.  ARCADIA 
FARMS,  Bally,  Pa  


COLLIE  PUPS. 
Royalton,  Vt. 


PAINE’S  FARM,  So. 


HONEY 


HONEY.  5  lbs.  Clover  $1.10.  10  lbs.  $2. 

Buckwheat  $1,  and  $1.75.  Postpaid  first  three 
zones  60  lbs.  pure  Clover  $7.50,  Buckwheat  $6 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N,  Y. _ 

TRY  BAKER’S  WHITE  HONEY,  5  lbs. 
$1  10;  $1.75;  60,  $7.50.  Transportation  Extra. 
C.  S.  BAKER,  La  Fayette,  N.  Y. 


ADDITIONAL 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
ON  PAGE  382 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Hardy  nortf 
ern  grown,  ten  best  varieties,  progressive  ever¬ 
lasting  strawberry,  100  plants  $1.50,  500  $4.50 
1,000  $8.  Delivered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Catalogue  rree.  HEYWOOD  &  KLIMOVICH 
Central  Square,  N.  Y. _ _ 

BULBS  create  beauty.  Dahlias — -Gladioli— 

Best  Popular  and  Exhibition  Varieties.  Cata¬ 
logue  on  request.  A.  D.  FIELD,  Eatontown 
N.  J. 

PEDIGREED  POTATOES,  CERTIFIED 

Rurals,  Russets  and  Irish  Cobblers,  yields  300 
to  562  bushels  per  acre  for  eleven  years.  First 
prize  and  sweepstakes  at  Cornell,  State  Potato 
Show,  both  Feb.  ’23  and  ’24.  GARDNER 
Farms,  box  112,  Tuiiy,  n.  y. 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY  PLANTS"! 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  list.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  bargain  prices.  F.  G.  MANGUS 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

ALPHA  BARLEY  —  CERTIFIED  under 

regulations.  Seed  Improvement  Association. 
High  yielding,  vigorous  growing,  two-row 
variety.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall.  N.  Y. 
CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— G  icon 

Mountains,  Reeves’  strain.  Passed  by  inspec¬ 
tors  of  Seed  Improvement  Association 
WAYNE  A,  KELLY,  Lysander,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FORTY  EXTRA  large  gladiolus  bulbs,  mixed 

colors,  $1  postpaid.  Guaranteed  satisfaction 
HOWARD  W.  GILLETT,  Stanley,  N.  Y„ 
Route  3. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Howard  IHd 

others.  PAINE’S  FARM,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  Tobacco. 

Smoking.  10  lbs.,  $2.50;  20,  $4;  chewing,  10 
lbs.,  $3;  20,  $5.  FARMERS  TOBACCO 
UNION,  Route  1  F,  Sedalia,  KJ\ 

SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX,  34  lb. 
25c;  1  lb.,  40c;  3  lbs.,  $1.10.  Postpaid.  E.  L. 
HIRT,  So.  Weymouth,  Mass. _ 

SAVE  MONEY.  Factory  to  Farm  Prices  on 
LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  BORDEAUX 
MIXTURE  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  15c. 
Blue  Vitriol,  450  lbs.,  7 He.  Freight  prepaid. 
Write  for  Circular.  HOWARD  BROTHERS, 
South  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 

BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made.  25c 
per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 

LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 

RUMMAGE  SALES  make  $50.00  daily. 
We  start  you.  Representatives  wanted  every¬ 
where.  “WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS,” 
Dept.  120,  609  Division  Street,  Chicago. _ 

CANDY — High-grade  home-made  cream 

chocolate  fudge,  guaranteed  pure;  a  treat  for 
you  and  the  kiddies;  2-lb.  box,  postpaid,  $1; 
order  today.  MRS.  D.  W.  GOODLING,  Rich¬ 
field,  Pa. _ 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Quality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Smoking  10  pounds  $1.25;  20  pounds  $2. 
Pipe  and  recipe  free.  Chewing  10  pounds  $2.50. 
KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Seda- 
lia,  Ky. _ _ 

ONE  P.  &  O.,  2-bottom  tractor  plow  in  first 

class  condition.  Cheap  for  cash.  BURTON 
STUART,  Springwater,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSECLEANING  TIME  is  here.  Let  me 
do  your  carpet  and  rug  weaving.  New  rug  from 
old  carpet.  My  weaving  must  please  you.  Send 
stamp  for  prices.  Try  me  on  a  small  order. 
Please  do.  HARRISON  RUG  WORKS, 
Dover,  N.  J.  1  


OAK  AND  HICKORY  cord  wood  by  car 

load.  Write  E.  J.  Link,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. _ 

PRINTING,  Multigraphing,  Gummed  La- 

bels.  Low  prices,  quality  work,  quick  service, 
samples  free.  MILLER,  Box  371,  Chatham 
New  York, _ 

WILL  BUY  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 

of  Indebtedness.  BOX  64,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 

SIX— Grand  assorted  Songs,  Words,  Music, 

Sell  for  $1.30 — Send  50c  postage,  Pays  for  all. 
Postpaid.  “LOMBARD,  COMPOSER,”  No. 
Eastham,  Mass. _ _____ 

BUTTER  WORKER,  Vermont  Farm  Ma¬ 

chinery’s  make.  Largest  size.  Power  or  hand. 
First  best  offer  has  it.  Never  used.  Address 
WM.  H.  BROWN,  R.  F.  D.,  Saunderstown, 

R.  I. _ . _  . 

TOPNOTCH  MOTOR  OIL  wifi  save  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  in  repairs  and  motor  deprecia¬ 
tion.  Developed  for  U.  S.  Govt,  motors  during 
the  war.  Best  for  cars,  trucks  and  tractors. 
Send  for  tests  and  prices.  R.  D.  COOPER, 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. _ _ 

HONEST  PAINT  direct  from  the  factoiT at 

fair  prices.  Liquid  Asbestos  Fibre  Cement  will 
stop  leaks  and  preserve  tin,  iron,  felt,  composi¬ 
tion,  and  gravel  roofs.  Paints  and  varnishes  tor 
all  purposes.  R.  D.  COOPER,  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y. _  .. 

CIRCULAR  SAWS  24"  $3.80,  26"  $4.50.  28" 

$5.15,  30"  $5.85.  PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob, 
Conn. _ _ _  _ 

TOBACCO — Fine  yellow  mammoth  chewing, 

10  lbs.,  $3.00;  smoking,,  10  lbs.,  $2.00;  20  lbs., 

$3.50.  FARMERS  CLUB,  Mayfield,  Ky. _ 

FOR  SALE— Midget  Marvel  wheat  flour  mST, 
25  barrel,  30  Horse  Bessimer  gas  engine  ana 
chopper,  all  in  good  shape.  Sell  cheap  to  quiCK 
buyer.  A.  J.  GREENAWALT,  Sigel,  Pa. 

TIRES — 30x3H,  32 — 34x4.  No  use  for  them. 
Will  sell  cheap.  G.  SIMMS,  Lake,  N.  Y. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

pf  WHICfH  THE  READER  SHALL  FIND  LITTLE 
TO  DO  WITH  THE  STORY,  AND  MAY, 
THEREFORE,  SKIP 


!S, 


„  there  anywhere  in  the  world  such 
torment  as  to  lie  awake  through  the 
slow,  dragging  hours,  surrounded  by  a  som¬ 
ber  quietude  from  whose  stifling  blackness 
thoughts,  like  demons,  leap  to  catch  us 
by  the  throat;  or,  like  waves,  come  rolling 
in  upon  us,  ceaselessly,  remorselessly — 
burying  us,  catching  us  up,  whirling  us  diz¬ 
zily  aloft,  dashing  us  down  into  depths 
infinite? 

So  I  lay,  my  temples  clasped  tight  be¬ 
tween  my  burning  palms  to  stay  the  mad¬ 
dening  ring  of  the  hammer  in  my  brain. 
And  suspicion  grew  into  certainty,  and 
with  certainty  came  madness;  imagination 
ran  riot:  because  of  her  beauty,  I  cursed 
all  beautiful  things,  and  because  of  her 
womanhood,  I  cursed  all  women.  And  of 
|  a  sudden,  I  rose  from  my  bed,  groaning, 

I  and  coming  to  the  casement,  leaned  out. 

Oh!  the  cool,  sweet  purity  of  the  night! 
I  heard  the  soft  stir  and  rustle  of  leaves  all 
about  me,  and  down  from  heaven  came 
a  breath  of  wind,  and  in  the  wind  a  great 
raindrop  that  touched  my  burning  brow. 

!  .hid,  leaning  there,  with  parted  lips  and 
closed  eyes,  gradually  my  madness  left  me, 
and  the  throbbing  in  my  brain  grew  less. 

Being  now  dressed,  I  stood  awhile,  de¬ 
liberating  how  I  might  escape  without  dis¬ 
turbing  her.  So  I  came  to  the  window, 
and  thrusting  my  head  and  shoulders  side- 
wise  through  the  narrow  lattice,  slowly 
and  with  much  ado,  wriggled  myself  out. 
Rising  from  niy  hands  and  knees,  I  stood 
up  and  threw  wide  my  arms  to  the  per¬ 
fumed  night,  inhaling  its  sweetness  in  great, 
deep  breaths,  and  so  turned  my  steps  to¬ 
ward  the  brook,  for  a  brook  is  a  compan¬ 
ionable  thing  and  very  full  of  wflse  counsel 
and  friendly  admonitions. 

“Go  to!”  chuckled  the  brook.  “Oh, 
heavy-footed,  heavy-sighing  Human — go 
to!  0  Man !  lift  up  thy  dull-sighted  eyes — 
behold  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  the 
infinite  universe  about  thee;  behold  thy¬ 
self,  and  see  thy  many  failings  and  imper¬ 
fections,  and  thy  stupendous  littleness! 

“0  Man! — who  hath  dominion  over  all 
things  save  thine  own  heart,  and  who,  in 
thy  blind  egotism,  setteth  thyself  much 
above  me,  who  am  but  a  runlet  of  water, 

I  tell  thee,  when  thou  art  dusty  bones,  I 
shall  still  be  here,  singing  to  myself  or 
talking  to  some  other  poor  human  fool. 
Go  to!”  chuckled  the  brook,  “the  Wheel 
of  Life  turneth  ever  faster  and  faster;  the 
woes  of  to-day  shall  be  the  woes  of  last 
year,  or  ever  thou  canst  count  them  all — 
out  upon  thee — go  to!” 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

OF  STORM,  AND  TEMPEST,  AND  HOW  I 
MET  THE  DAWN 

CAN  I  went,  chin  on  breast,  heedless  of 
all  direction,  on  and  on,  skirting 
hedges,  by  haycocks  looming  ghostly  in 
the  dark,  by  rustling  cornfields,  through 
wood  and  coppice;  on  I  went,  lost  to  all 
things  but  my  own  thoughts.  And  my 
thoughts  were  not  of  Life  nor  Death  nor 
the  world  nor  the  spaces  beyond  the  world 
—but  of  my  Virgil  book  with  the  broken 
cover,  and  of  him  who  had  looked  at  it — 
over  her  shoulder. 

,  Why  should  I,  Peter  Vibart,  fall  thus 
mto  ague-spasms  because  of  a  woman — of 
whom  I  knew  nothing,  who  had  come  I 
knew  not  whence,  accompanied  by  one 
whose  presence  meant  infamy  to  any  wo- 
toan;  why  should  I  burn  thus  in  a  fever  if 
die  chose  to  meet  another  while  I  was 
a  n  oad?  Was  she  not  free  to  follow  her  owm 
devices;  had  I  any  claim  upon  her;  by 
.at  right  did  I  seek  to  compass  her  go- 
lQgs  and  comings;  or  interest  myself  in  her 
domgs? 

As  I  went,  the  woods  gradually  fell 
^Ty  ay,  and  I  came  out  upon  an  open  place. 
L  Gimbed  on  and  up  and  so,  in  time,  stood 
upon  a  hill. 


Now,  standing  upon  this  elevation, 
with  the  woods  looming  dimly  below  me, 
as  if  they  were  a  dark  tide  hemming  me  in 
on  all  sides,  I  became  conscious  of  a  sud¬ 
den  great  quietude  in  the  air — a  stillness 
that  was  like  the  hush  of  expectancy. 

But,  as  I  stood  there  listening,  very 
faint  and  far  away,  I  heard  a  murmur  that 
rose  and  died  and  rose  again,  that  swelled 
and  swelled  into  the  roll  of  distant  thun¬ 
der.  Lightning  flickered  upon  the  hori¬ 
zon,  the  thunder  rolled  nearer  and  nearer. 

T  T  PON  the  stillness  came  a  rustling,  loud 
and  ever  louder,  drowning  all  else,  and 
now,  up  the  storm  sprang  with  a  sudden 
bellow,  swept  up  towards  fne  through  the 
swaying  treetops,  pelting  me  with  broken 
twigs  and  flying  leaves  and  filling  the  air 
with  the  tumult  of  its  coming. 

Oh,  the  wind!— the  bellowing,  giant 
wind!  On  he  came,  exulting,  whistling 
through  my  hair,  stopping  my  breath,  roar¬ 
ing  in  my  ears  his  savage,  wild  halloo! 
And  forth  from  the  inky  heaven  burst  a 
jagged,  blinding  flame,  that  zigzagged 
down  among  the  tossing  trees,  and  vanished 
with  a  roaring  thunder-clap.  -  And  now 
came  rain — a  sudden,  hissing  downpour, 
long  threads  of  scintillating  fire  where  the 
lightning  caught  it — rain  that  wetted  me 
through  and  through. 

The  storm  was  at  its  height,  and,  as  I 
listened,  rain  and  wind  and  thunder  be¬ 
came  merged  and  blended  into  awful  mu¬ 
sic — a  symphony  of  Life  and  Death  played 
by  the  hands  of  God;  and  I  was  an  atom — 
a  grain  of  dust — an  insect,  to  be  crushed 
by  God’s  little  finger.  And  yet  needs 
must  this  insect  still  think  upon  its  little 
self — for  half  drowned,  deafened,  blind,  and 
half  stunned  though  I  was,  still  the  voice 
within  me  cried:  “Why?  Why?  Why?” 

The  whole  breadth  of  heaven  seemed 
torn  asunder — blue  flame  crackled  in  the 
air;  it  ran  hissing  along  the  ground;  then — 
blackness,  and  a  thunder-clap  that  shook 
the  very  hill  beneath  me,  and  I  was  down 
upon  my  knees,  writh  the  swish  of  the  rain 
about  me. 

Little  by  little  upon  the  silence  stole  the 
rustle  of  leaves,  and  in  the  leaves  were  the 
imps  who  mocked  me: 

“Who  is  he  that  doth  love — in  despite 
of  himself,  and  shall  do,  all  his  days — be 
she  good  or  evil,  whatever  she  was,  what¬ 
ever  she  is?  Who  is  the  very  Fool  of  Love? 
Peter  Vibart!  Peter  Vibart!” 

And  so  I  bowed  my  face  upon  my  hands 
and  remained  thus  a  great  while,  heeding 
no  more  the  tempest  about  me.  For  now 
indeed  was  my  question  answered,  and  my 
fear  realized. 

“I  love  her!— whatever  she  was — what¬ 
ever  she  is — good  or  evil — I  love  her.” 

And  presently  I  rose,  and  went  on  down 
the  hill.  Fast  I  strode,  stumbling  and 
slipping,  plunging  on  heedlessly  until  at 
last,  looking  about  me,  I  found  myself  on 


the  outskirts  of  a  little  spinney  or  copse; 
and  then  I  became  conscious  that  the 
storm  had  passed,  and  the  rain  had  ceased; 
only  all  about  me  were  little  soft  sounds, 
as  if  the  trees  were  weeping  silently 
together. 

Pushing  on,  I  came  into  a  sort  of  nar¬ 
row  lane,  grassy  underfoot  and  shut  in  on 
either  hand  by  very  tall  hedges;  and,  being 
spent  and  weary,  I  sat  down  beneath  one 
of  these  and  propped  my  chin  in  my 
hands.  Silence  and  a  profound  stillness 
were  upon  all  things;  wherefore,  lifting  my 
eyes  unto  the  east,  I  saw  that  it  was  dawn. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  EPILEPTIC 

T  TURNED  my  back  upon  the  lighten¬ 
ing  east  and  set  off  along  the  lane. 

But,  as  I  went,  I  heard  one  hailing  me, 
and  glancing  round,  saw  that  in  the 
hedge  was  a  wicket-gate,  and  over  this 
gate  a  man  was  leaning.  A  little,  thin 
man  with  a  face  of  a  high  and  noble  beauty, 
yet  the  full,  bright  eye  of  the  man  of 
action. 

“Good  morning,  friend!”  said  he;  “I 
wish  you  joy  of  this  new  day  of  ours;  it  is 
cloudy  yet,  but  will  be  a  fair  day,  I  think.” 

“On  the  contrary,  sir,”  said  I,  “to  me 
there  are  all  the  evidences  of  the  bad  wea¬ 
ther  continuing.  I  think  it  will  be  a  bad 
day,  with  rain  and  probably  thunder  and 
lightning!  Good  morning,  sir!” 

“Stay!”  cried  he  as  I  turned  away,  and 
set  his  hand  upon  the  gate,  and,  vaulting 
nimbly  over,  came  towards  me,  with  a 
broad-brimmed  straw  hat  in  one  hand  and 
a  long-stemmed  wooden  pipe  in  the  other. 

“Sir,”  said  he,  “my  cottage  is  close  by; 
you  look  worn  and  jaded.  Will  you  not 
step  in  and  rest  awhile?” 

“Thank  you,  sir;  but  I  must  be  upon 
my  way.” 

“And  whither  lies  your  way?” 

“To  Sissinghurst,  sir.” 

“You  have  a  long  walk  before  you,  and, 
with  your  permission,  I  will  accompany 
you  a  little  way.” 

“With  pleasure,  sir!”  I  answered, 
“  though  I  fear  you  will  find  me  somewhat 
silent;  but  then,  I  shall  be  the  better  lis¬ 
tener,  so  light  your  pipe,  sir,  and,  while 
you  smoke,  talk.” 

“My  pipe!”  said  he,  glancing  down  at 
it;  “ah!  yes — I  was  about  to  compose  my 
Sunday  evening’s  sermon.” 

“You  are  a  clergyman,  sir?” 

“No,  no — a  preacher — or  say  rather — a 
teacher,  and  a  very  humble  one,  who, 
striving  himself  after  Truth,  seeks  to  lend 
such  aid  to  others  as  he  may.” 

“Truth!”  said  I;  “what  is  Truth?” 

“Truth,  sir,  is  that  which  can  never 
pass  away;  the  Truth  of  Life  is  Good 
Works,  which  abide  everlastingly.” 

“Sir,”  said  I,  “you  smoke  a  pipe,  I  per- 
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ceive,  and  should,  therefore,  be  a  good 
preacher;  for  smoking  begets  thought — ” 
“But,”  sighed  the  Preacher,  “while  we 
think,  our  fellows  perish  in  ignorance  and 
want!” 

“Hum!”  said  I. 

“Thought,”  pursued  the  Preacher, 
may  become  a  vice,  as  it  did  with  the  old- 
time  monks  and  hermits,  who  wasted  their 
lives  upon  their  knees,  thinking  noble 
thoughts  and  dreaming  of  holy  things,  but 
— leaving  the  world  very  carefully  to  the 
devil.  And,  as  to  smoking,  I  am  seriously 
considering  giving  it  up.” 

“Why?” 

“It  has  become,  unfortunately,  too  hu¬ 
man!  It  is  a  strange  thing,  sir,”  he  went 
on,  smiling  and  shaking  his  head,  “that 
this,  my  one  indulgence,  should  become  a 
stumbling-block  to  others.  Only  last 
Sunday  I  happened  to  overhear  two  white- 
headed  old  fellows  talking.  ‘A fine  sermon, 
Giles?’  said  the  one.  ‘Ah!  good  enough,’ 
replied  the  other,  ‘but  it  might  ha’  been 
better — ye  see — ’e  smokes!’  So  I  am 
seriously  thinking  of  giving  it  up,  for  it 
would  appear  that  if  a  preacher  prove 
himself  as  human  as  his  flock,  they  im¬ 
mediately  lose  faith  in  him.” 

“Very  true,  sir!”  I  nodded.  “It  has 
always  been  human  to  admire  and  respect 
that  only  which  is  in  any  way  different  to 
ourselves.  Pythagoras  recognized  this 
truth  when  he  shrouded  himself  in  mys¬ 
tery  and  delivered  his  lectures  from  be¬ 
hind  a  curtain,  though,  to  be  sure,  he  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  something  of  a 
charlatan  in  consequence.” 

“Pray,  sir,”  said  the  Preacher,  absent- 
mindedly  puffing  at  his  pipe  again,  “may 
I  ask  what  you  are?” 

“A  blacksmith,  sir.” 

“And  where  did  you  read  of  Pythagoras 
and  the  like?” 

T)UT,  instead  of  answering,  I  pointed  to 
AA  a  twisted  figure  that  lay  beneath  the 
opposite  hedge. 

“A  man!”  exclaimed  the  Preacher,  “and 
asleep,  I  think.” 

“No,”  said  I,  “not  in  that  contorted  at¬ 
titude.” 

“Indeed,  you  are  right,”  said  the 
Preacher;  “the  man  is  ill — poor  fellow!” 
And,  hurrying  forward,  he  fell  on  his 
knees  beside  the  prostrate  figure. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  roughly  clad,  and 
he  lay  upon  his  back,  rigid  and  motionless, 
while  upon  his  blue  lips  were  flecks  and 
bubbles  of  foam. 

Epilepsy !”  said  I.  The  Preacher  bus¬ 
ied  himself  with  loosening  the  sodden 
neckcloth,  the  while*  I  unclasped  the  icy 
fingers  to  relieve  thejtensionof  the  muscles. 

The  man’s  hair  was  long  and  matted, 
and  his  face  all  drawn  and  pale,  and  very 
deeply  lined.  Now,  as  I  looked  at  him, 

I  had  an  idea  that  I  had  seen  him  before. 

“Sir,”  said  the  Preacher,  looking  up, 
“will  you  help  me  to  carry  him  to  my  cot¬ 
tage?  It  is  not  very  far.” 

So  we  presently  took  the  man’s  wasted 
form  between  us  and  bore  it  to  where 
stood  a  small  cottage  bowered  in  roses  and 
honeysuckle.  And,  having  deposited  our 
unconscious  burden  upon  the  Preacher’s 
humble  bed,  I  turned  to  depart. 

“Sir,”  said  the  Preacher,  holding  out 
his  hand,  “it  is  seldom  one  meets  with  a 
blacksmith  who  has  read  the  Pythagorean 
Philosophy  and  I  should  like  to  see  you 
again.  I  am  a  lonely  man;  come  and  sup 
with  me  some  evening,  and  let  us  talk—” 

“And  smoke?”  said  I.  The  little 
Preacher  sighed.  “I  will  come,”  said  I; 
“thank  you!  good-by!”  Now,  even  as  I 
spoke,  chancing  to  cast  my  eyes  upon  the 
pale,  still  face  on  the  bed,  I  felt  more  cer¬ 
tain  than  ever  that  I  had  seen  it  before. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

IN  WHICH  I  COME  TO  A  DETERMINATION 

AS  I  walked  through  the  fresh,  green 
^  A  world  there  ensued  within  me  the 
following  dispute,  as  it  were,  between  my- 
( Continued  on  page  380) 
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Avoid  Needless  Work  by  Planning 

Saving  a  Scorched  Kettle— More  of  “The  Broad  Highway” 


NEVER  make  yourself  needless  work 
by  being  careless,”  a  wise  friend 


often  told  me.  “Very  often  a  little  care 
and  a  five-cent  funnel  will  save  an  un¬ 
pleasant  cleaning-up.  Some  women  spend 
more  time  ‘cleaning-up’  after  their  work 
than  they  spent  at  the  actual  task. 

It  takes  but  a  minute  to  tie  a  paper  bag 
over  the  mouth  of  the  food-chopper  before 
making  dried  bread  or  crackers  into 
crumbs,  and  there  is  not  a  scattered  par¬ 
ticle  to  pick  up  afterward. 

A  ten-eent  enameled  can-filler  will  save 
countless  spillings,  all  of  which  must  be 
cleared  away.  Use  it  for  turning  either 
dry  or  liquid  supplies  into  jars. 

A  tiny  funnel  for  filling  salt  and  pepper 
shakers  saves  as  much  time  as  it  does 
annoyance.  Filling  the  shakers  is  never 
so  trying  as  wiping  up  the  scatterings  of 
gritty  salt  and  sneezy  pepper. 

An  enameled  funnel  is  best  to  use  for 
filling  vinegar  cruets  and  placing  any 
liquid  in  bottles.  If  there  is  none  at  hand, 
a  small  pitcher  saves  spilling.  For  dry 
ingredients  time  is  saved  by  improvising 
a  funnel  of  stiff  paper. 

Keep  the  old  sugar  scoop  for  putting 
soil  into  the  flower  pots. 

Learning  not  to  scatter  saves  an  aston¬ 
ishing  amount  of  work. — Alice  Marga¬ 
ret  Ashton.  _ 

April  Days 

The  trees,  new-robed  in  dainty  green, 
A  miracle  appear. 

As  frosty  Winter  quits  the  scene 
And  April  days  are  here. 

The  air  is  filled  with  joyous  song, 

F  The  fields  are  bright  in  hue. 

And  silver  cloudlets  drift  along 
A  sky  of  radiant  blue. 

— Nancy  Buckley. 


scorched,  placing  the  two  kettles  over  the 
fire  until  the  water  in  the  lower  one  be¬ 
gins  to  boil  will  sometimes  save  the 
contents. — Alice  Margaret  Ashton. 
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1,  3  and  5  lb.  Cartons — It  is  Never  Sold  in  Bulk 


Unique — for  the  persistent  friendships  it  has 
formed— solely  upon  its  INTRINSIC  merits. 


NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE 


If  Vegetables  Scorch 

WHEN  the  vegetable  kettle  boils  dry 
it  seems  instinctive  to  dash  in  a 
quantity  of  water.  Nothing  could  be 
worse,  since  this  carries  the  scorched 
flavor  throughout  the  contents  of  the 
kettle  and  it  is  all  spoiled. 

Instead,  remove  the  kettle  from  the 
fire  as  quickly  as  possible  and  set  it  into 
another  vessel  containing  cold  water.  If 
the  scorching  has  been  slight,  it  is  often 
possible  to  turn  out  the  contents  after  a 
short  time  perfectly  free  from  any  un¬ 
pleasant  flavor.  Place  in  a  clean  kettle 
and  continue  cooking  if  necessary.  Never 
use  the  same  kettle  until  it  has  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  scoured  to  remove 
the  scorched  taste. 

When  the  vegetables  are  more  seriously 


The  Broad  Highway 

{Continued  from  'page  379 ) 

• 

self  and  two  voices;  and  the  first  voice  I 
will  call  Pro.  and  the  other  Contra. 

Myself.  May  the  devil  take  that 
“Gabbling  Dick”! 

Pro.  He  probably  will. 

Myself.  Had  he  not  told  of  the  man 
who  looked  at  my  Virgil— over  her 
shoulder — 

Pro.  Or  had  you  not  listened. 

Myself.  Ah,  yes !— but  that  he  spoke 
the  truth  is  beyond  all  doubt;  the  mis¬ 
placed  Virgil  proves  that.  However,  it  is 
certain  that  I  can  remain  no  longer  in  the 
Hollow. 

Contra.  Well,  there  is  excellent  ac¬ 
commodation  at  “The  Bull.” 

Pro.  And,  pray,  why  leave  the  Hollow? 

Myself.  Because  she  is  a  woman — 

Pro.  And  you  love  her! 

Myself.  To  my  sorrow. 

Pro.  Being  a  mad,  jealous  fool — 

Myself.  As  you  will. 

Pro.  — who  has  condemned  her  un¬ 
heard— with  no  chance  of  justification. 

Myself.  Women  are  deceitful  by  na¬ 
ture;  at  least  so  I  have  read  in  my  books — 

Pro.  Do  you  remember  how  willingly 
she  worked  for  you  with  those  slender, 
capable  hands  of  hers — ? 

Myself.  Why  remind  me  of  this? 

Pro.  You  must  needs  miss  her  pres¬ 
ence  sorely;  her  footstep,  that  was  always 
so  quick  and  light — 

Myself.  Truly  wonderful  in  one  so 
nobly  formed! 

Pro.  — and  the  way  she  had  of  sing¬ 
ing  softly  tp  herself. 

Myself.  A  beautiful  voice — 

Pro.  With  a  caress  in  it!  And  then, 
her  habit  of  looking  at  you  over  her 
shoulder. 

Myself.  Ah,  yes! — her  lashes  a  little 
drooping,  her  lips  a  little  parted. 

Contra.  A  comfortable  inn  is  “The 
Bull.” 

Myself  (hastily).  Yes,  yes — certainly. 

Pro.  Ah!  the  scarlet  witchery  of  her 
lips!  A  mutinous  mouth,  with  its  sudden, 
bewildering  changes!  You  never  quite 
knew  which  to  watch  oftenest — her  eyes 
or  her  lips —  - 

Contra  (hoarsely).  Excellent  cook¬ 
ing  at  “The  Bull”! 

Pro.  And  how  she  would  berate  you 
and  scoff  at  your  Master  Epictetus,  and 
dry-as-dust  philosophers! 
l  Myself.  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
at  her  pronounced  antipathy  to  Epictetus. 

Pro.  And  she  called  you  a  “creature.” 

Myself.  The  meaning  of  which  I 
never  quite  fathomed. 

Pro.  And,  frequently,  a  “pedant.” 

Myself.  I  think  not  more  than  four 
times. 

Pro.  On  such  occasions,  you  will  re¬ 
member,  she  had  a  petulant  way  of  twitch¬ 
ing  her  shoulder  towards  you  and  frown¬ 
ing,  and,  occasionally,  stamping  her  foot; 
and,  deep  within  you,  you  loved  it  all,  you 
know  you  did. 

Contra.  But  that  is  all  over  and  you 
are  going  to  “The  Bull.” 

Myself  (hurriedly).  To  be  sure — “The 

Bull.” 

Pro.  And,  lastly,  you  cannot  have  for¬ 
gotten — you  never  will  forget- — the  tender 
bosom  that  pillowed  your  battered  head— 
the  pity  of  her  hands — those  great,  scald¬ 
ing  tears,  the  sudden,  swift  caress  of  her 
lips,  and  the  thrill  in  her  voice  when  she 
said — 

Myself  (hastily) .  Stop !  that  is  all  for¬ 
gotten. 

Pro.  You  lie !  You  have  dreamed  of  it 
ever  since,  working  at  your  anvil,  or  lying 
upon  your  bed;  you  have  loved  her  from 
the  beginning ! 

Myself.  And  I  did  not  know  it;  I  was 
very  blind.  The  wonder  is  that  she  did 
not  discover  my  love  long  ago,  for,  not 


knowing  it  was  there,  how  should  I  trv 
to  hide  it? 

Contra.  O  Blind,  and  more  than  blind! 
Didn’t  she  once  say  that  she  could  read 
you  like  a  book? 

Myself.  She  did. 

Contra.  And  have  you  not  often  sur- 
prised  a  smile  upon  her  lips,  and  w  ondered? 

Myself.  Many  times. 

Contra.  Have  you  not  beheld  a  thin- 
veiled  mockery  in  her  look?  Why,  poor 
fool,  has  she  not  mocked  you  from  the 
first?  Were  not  her  smiles  but  coquetry 
and  derision? 

But  why  should  she  deride 


Myself. 

me? 

Contra. 

cence. 

Myself. 

Contra. 


For  your  youth  and — inno- 


My  youth!  my  innocence! 
Didn’t  she  call  you  boy! 
boy! — and  laugh  at  you? 

Myself.  Well — even  so — 

Contra  (with  bitter  scorn).  O  Boy! 
O  Innocent  of  the  innocent!  Go  to,  for  a 
bookish  fool!  Forget  thy  pure  Sir 


THE  STORY  SO  FAR 

PETER  is  sure  that  Charmian  has 
deceived  him.  He  suspects  that 
in  his  absence  at  his  forge,  where  he 
must  work  doubly  hard  because 
George,  the  owner,  has  disappeared, 
Charmian  is  meeting  a  villainous 
gallant  from  whom  Peter  once  pro¬ 
tected  her.  A  meeting  with  George 
has  resulted  in  a  fight  Peter  strove  to 
avoid,  and  the  blacksmith’s  fist 
knocks  him  unconscious.  In  spite  of 
Charmian’s  sympathy  and  help, 
Peter  lets  a  malevolent  pedler  poison 
his  mind  against  her. 


Galahads,  thy  meek  and  lowly  lovers  serv¬ 
ing  their  ladies  on  bended  knee;  open 
thine  eyes,  learn  that  women  to-day  love 
only  the  strong  hand,  the  bold  eye,  the 
ready  tongue.  Thy  tongue  hath  not  the 
trick,  nor  thy  mind  the  nimbleness  for  the 
wanning  of  a  fair  and  lovely  lady.  When 
Lothario  comes,  must  she  not  run  to  meet 
him  with  arms  outstretched? 

“To-morrow,”  said  I,  clenching  my  fists, 
“to-morrow  I  will  go  away!” 

Being  now  come  to  the  Hollow',  I  turned 
aside  to  the  brook,  and,  kneeling  down,  I 
gazed  at  myself  in  the  dark,  still  water  of 
the  pool;  and  I  saw  that  the  night  had, 
indeed,  set  its  mark  upon  me. 

“To-morrow,”  said  I  again,  nodding  to 
the  wild  face  below,  “  to-morrow  I  will  go 
far  hence.” 

Now  I  heard  a  sudden  gasp  behind  me 
and,  turning,  beheld  Charmian. 

“Peter!  is  it  you?”  she  whispered. 

“Who  else,  Charmian?  Did  I  startle 
you? 

“Yes — oh,  Peter!” 

“Are  you  afraid  of  me?” 

“You  are  like  one  wTho  has  w'alked  with 
— death!” 

I  rose  to  my  feet,  and  stood  looking 
down  at  her. 

“Are  you  afraid  of  me,  Charmian? 

“No,  Peter.” 

“I  am  glad  of  that,”  said  I,  “because I 
w'ant  to  ask  you — to  marry  me,  Charmian. 

{To  be  continued) 
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Getting  Ready  for  Summer 


Aunt  Charlotte  Helps 

“  TF  I  ever  eat  another  spoonful  of  spin- 
1  ach  I  believe  it  will  kill  me,”  I  sighed, 
as  I  pushed  back  an  untasted  dish. 

“Why,  why,”  laughed  Aunt  Charlotte. 
“Don’t  you  know  there  is  more  iron  in 
spinach  than  in  any  vegetable,  and  that 
it  is  better  to  eat  foods  for  medicine  than 


four  practical  patterns 


No.  2046 — The  home  woman  will  like  this  model  made 
in  wool  or  silk  crepe,  in  chambray  or  in  gingham.  The 
pattern  comes  in  sizes  16  years,  86,  88,  40  and  42  inches 
brnt  measure.  The  medium  size  takes  yards  of 
40  inch  material.  Price,  12c.  Embroidery  pattern 
667, 12c.  extra. 

No.  1876 — A  costume  slip  is  as  necessary  for  the  junior 
as  for  her  mother  or  big  sisters.  This  style  has  either  the 
round  neck  or  camisole  top  with  shoulder  straps.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  For 
me  8  year  size,  \%  yards  of  36  inch  material  is  required. 
Price,  12c.  Embroidery  pattern  650,  12c.  extra. 

No.  1950-  Mother  will  have  no  trouble  following  the 
which  shows  how  to  make  this  pretty  frock, 
nibbon  bows  add  a  becoming  touch.  The  pattern  cuts 
in  sues  6,  8,  10,.  12  and  14  years.  For  the  8  year  size, 
-  yards  of  40-inch  material  is  needed.  Price,  12c. 
hiabroidery  pattern  673,  12c.  extra. 

No.  1790  Another .  diagram  dress  which  any  girl  or 
woman  can  make.  It  is  cut  from  one  length  of  material 
and  comes  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
treasure.  For  size  36  you  will  need  Wi  yards  of  36  inch 
material  with  2J£  yards  of  binding.  Price  12c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
numbers. and  sizes  clearly;  enclose  the  correct 
amount  in  stamps  or  coin  (stamps  are  much 
safer)  and  mail  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  about  an  order  always  repeat 
numbers  and  sizes.  We  receive  hundreds  of 
orders  a  week  and  need  to  have  all  information 
given  in  any  letters  of  inquiry. 


to  ^ake  medicine?  But  bow  do  you  cook 
your  spinach?” 

In  salt  and  water  with  a  little  bit  of 
meat,  ’  I  answered.  “That’s  the  only 
Way  I  know  how.” 

No ^  wonder  you  hate  the  very  sight 
Jt>”  sympathized  Aunt  Charlotte, 
by,  there  are  lots  of  appetizing  and  in¬ 
expensive  ways  to  fix  it.  Try  spinach 
as  an  ingredient  in  soup.  Use  a  quart  of 
mn  kind  of  soup  broth.  We  like  chicken 
best,  but  take  anything  that  suits  your 
•^ste.  To  it  add  two  cupfuls  of  boiled 


Out  with  New  Recipes 

spinach  and  season.  Let  this  boil  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  then  strain  and  add 
macaroni,  and  boil  until  the  macaroni  is 
tender.  This  soup  is  very  nutritious,  and 
just  the  thing  you  need.” 

“Doesn’t  sound  so  bad,”  I  ventured. 

“Nor  taste  so  bad,  either,”  added  Aunt 
Charlotte.  “And  then  there’s  spinach 
and  eggs.  Wash  as  much  spinach  as  you 
want  to  use  and  put  it  in  a  pan  with 
enough  cold  water  to  cook  it  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes.  Then  salt  it,  and  drain 
off  the  water,  putting  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter  in  a  pan  and  stirring  in  the  same 
amount  of  flour.  Then  add  the  spinach 
and  sufficient  milk  to  moisten,  stirring 
this  thoroughly,  so  everything  gets  well 
mixed.  Then  poach  some  eggs  and  pour 
the  spinach  mixture  over  them.  The  hot¬ 
ter  you  serve  them  the  better. 

Seasoning  Makes  a  Difference 

“Perhaps  you  will  like  my  spinach  eggs 
even  better,”  went  on  Aunt  Charlotte. 
“I  take  about  a  pint  of  cooked  spinach  and 
put  it  in  a  pan,  adding  one  teaspponful  of 
salt  and  pepper  and  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter.  I  cook  this  several  minutes  and 
then  mound  it  up  on  a  hot  plate  and  gar¬ 
nish  it  with  hard-boiled  eggs.  One  nice 
thing  about  spinach  is  that  it  improves  in 
flavor  every  time  it  is  warmed  over.”  * 

“I  never  knew  that,”  said  I. 

“And  you  must  try  creamed  spinach,” 
advised  Aunt.  Charlotte.  “Take  about  a 
pint  of  cooked  spinach.  Put  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  in  a  pan,  and  when  it 
is  melted  add  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  and 
stir  till  it  is  smooth.  Then  put  in  your 
spinach,  add  some  salt  and  pepper,  and 
cook  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  add  half  a 
pint  of  hot  sweet  cream  or  milk,  and  cook 
a  minute  longer.” 

“I  can’t  wait  till  I  try  that!”  I  cried. 

“And  you  know  that  you  can  spinach 
by  the  cold  pack  process,  if  you  cook  it 
about  two  hours,”  explained  Aunt  Char¬ 
lotte.  “Then  you  have  a  delicious  vege¬ 
table  all  winter.  Spinach  is  worth  taking 
pains  over.  I’m  sure  you’ll  agree!” — 
Lena  C.  Ahlers. 


For  Summer  Days 


TF  you  have  just  the  right  clothes,  it 
helps  to  make  summer  days  more 
pleasant.  Not  necessarily  expensive 
clothes.  But  correct  fitting,  light,  cool¬ 
looking  and  attractive.  Enough  of  them 
too,  to  permit  sufficient  changes  when  the 
thermometer  mounts  high. 

>  Our  Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  Maga¬ 
zine  contains  a  large  variety.  Among 
them  you’ll  find  just  what  you  want. 
And  our  simple  patterns  will  help  you 
obtain  what  you  want  at  little  expense. 
So  send  10c  for  a  copy  NOW  while  you 
have  the  matter  in  mind  to  Fashion  De¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


To  remove  tar  or  axle  grease  from 
wash  goods,  rub  freely  with  lard  in  which 
a  little  turpentine  has  been  mixed.  It  can 
then  be  washed  without  leaving  a  stain — 
Alois  Sommer. 


AmefTc£s 


WOSTFAMoi 


PURE  FRUIT 
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RECIPES 
Imperial  Salad 

Drain  juice  from  half  a  can 
of  pineapple,  add  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  vinegar  and 
enough  water  to  make  a 
pint.  Heat  to  boiling  point 
and  add  one  package  of 
Lemon  Jell-O.  Just  as 
Jell-O  begins  to  set,  add 
three  slices  of  canned  pine¬ 
apple,  cubed,  one-half  can 
Spanish  pimentos,  shredded, 
and  one  medium  size  cucum¬ 
ber,  salted  and  cut  fine. 
Mould  in  individual  moulds 
or  in  one  large  mould  and 
slice.  Serve  with  cream 
salad  dressing. 


cIejll-0 


New  Manhattan 
Salad 


—  for  neighborhood  parties 

You  can  make  your  tea  parties,  lunch  parties, 
and  supper  parties  always  a  sparkling  suc¬ 
cess  if  you  top  off  your  menu  with  Jell-O. 
There  is  a  smartly  festive  look  about  a  Jell-0 
dish,  and  it  tastes  just  as  nice.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  few  minutes  and  set  away  several 
hours  before  your  company  arrives.  You  can 
make  all  sorts  of  fancy  salads  and  desserts 
with  Jell-O.  Ask  for  a  Jell-0  Recipe  Book. 


* 

Americas  most  famous  dessert ” 


Dissolve  a  package  of 
Lemon  Jell-O  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  and  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  vinegar.  While  it 
is  cooling,  chop  one  cup 
tart  apples,  one  cup  English 
walnuts,  one  cup  of  celery. 
Mix  these  ingredients,  sea¬ 
son  with  salt,  and  pour  over 
them  the  Jell-O.  Cool  in 
individual  moulds.  Serve 
with  mayonnaise  or  French 
dressing. 


THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY,  Le  Roy,  New  York 


BEAUTIFUL  NEW 


HEAR  MUSIC  AND  TALKING 


Dress 

of  Longwear 


Withoutquestionthestyle 
hitoftheseasonl  Taking 
country  by  storm !  Clever 
new  Parisian  style  Suit 
Dress,  so  designed  that 
coat  can  easily  be  de¬ 
tached  and  skirt  worn 
separately.  The  pri  ce  is 
almost  unbelievable, 
but  we  mean  it!  For 
a  short  time  only  is 
this  offer  made  to 

bring  aa  a  host  of  new 
friends.  Get  your  or- 
'  irontothefirstChi- 
ago  train. 

Send  No 
Money 

with  order 

Fashioned  from 
thefamousLong- 
wear  Gabardine 
weave  Serge,  of 
good  cotton 
arns,  always  looks 
leautiful  and  wears 
splendidly.  Elaborate¬ 
ly  embellished  with 
finest  artistically  ar¬ 
ranged  silk  and  gold 
colored  braid.  This 
elegant  braiding  ex¬ 
tends  clear  around  bottom 
of  coat  and  cuffs  and  also 
onvestee.  Charming  silky 
Venetian  collar  with 
pretty  silk  tie  with  dec¬ 
orative  end  tips.  Wonder¬ 
fully  tailored  throughout 
—your  friends  will  think 
you  paid  several  times  this 
sale  price. 

Sena  name,  size  and  color 
—  no  money  now.  Pay  only 
on  arrival  $3.98  and  post- 
age.  After  try  on,  if  you 
don’t  think  it  the  Dest  buy  of 
your  lifetime,  your  money 
comes  back  quick  and  without 
question. 

COLORS:  Navy  Blue  orBrown. 
SIZES:  Woman's  32  to  46 
bust;  Misses’  14  to  22  ysars. 

INTERNATIONAL 
MAIL  ORDER  CO. 
Dept.  B1253  Chicago 


The  New  Freely-Lathering 

(titicura 
Shaving  Stick 

ForTender  Faces 

EMOLLIENT  MEDICINAL  ANTISEPTIC 


1000  MILES  AWAY 


New  Radio  Set  Has  No  Outside 
Wires  or  Storage  Batteries 


The  new  Trans-continental  Radiophone, 
which  Is  the  most  simple,  and  the  clearest  toned 
radio  set  you  have  ever  listened  to,  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Coats,  of  Chicago.  This 
radio  outfit  is  entirely  new  and  different  from 
all  others.  No  outside  wires  needed.  No  trou¬ 
blesome  storage  batteries.  It  comes  to  you 
complete,  in  a  beautiful  mahogany  finish  cabinet 
(console  type)  and  a  loud  speaker  built  right  in 
so  the  entire  family  can  listen  to  it  just  like 
a  phonograph.  It  is  guaranteed  to  have  a 
range  of  1000  miles  and  will  pick  up  market 
reports  and  aU  musical  concerts  loud  and  clear  at 
that  distance.  Mr.  Coats  wants  to  place  one 
of  his  amazing  new  radio  outfits  in  each  locality 
and  is  now  making  a  special  reduction  of  32 
per  cent,  in  price  for  the  first  outfit  placed  in 
each  community.  Write  Mr.  C.  D.  Coats, 
336  West  47th  St.,  Chicago,  for  his  special  low 
price  offer  and  be  the  first  in  your  locality. 


U.S.ARMYmsho"n 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Just  give  size  and  we  will  send 
you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  m  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications. 
Made  on  the  Munson  last.of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea 
ther.  *  -Solid  oak  leather 

Soles.  Dirt,  water 
cid  proof.  Pay, 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  back. if 
not  pleased. 


f  Sizes 
514  to  12 


you  SAVE  92 


L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  F 
829  First  Ave.  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


24 


95  Afm&ucafi 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk. 
Different  from  picture  which  shows 
large  size  easy  running  New L.S. Model 
Get  our  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Bex  7052  Belabrldge,  N.  Y. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


No  Change  in  Potato  Market 


All  this  medium  to  poor  stuff  has  a  depressing 
tendency  on  the  market  which  will  no  doubt 

WITH  the  exception  of  a  slight  flutter  in  exist  for  some  time.  However,  the  demand  is 
quotations  on  Long  Islands,  there  has  been  strong  for  quality  stuff - 
no  change  of  any  degree  in  thefpotato  market 

m  _  T _ _ "NJ/vrcr  Wkt*lr  rt n  \ nri 


POULTRY  RECEIPTS  HEAVY 


to  the  extent  that  prices  have  improved  very 
slightly.  However,  the  market  is  by  no  means 
settled  and  any  increase  in  receipts  is  almost 
sure  to  create  a  panicky  condition  in  the  market. 
There  is  practically  no  buying  for  storage  pur¬ 
poses.  One  of  the  most  prominent  men 'in  the 


<« 


Barnyard  Polo”  and  Good  Farm  Practice 

( Continued  from  page  377 ) 


liu  CJIclLlgC  KJi-  CLAIJ  ULglVV  XU  - - - 

The  heavy  snowfall  that  hit  New  York  on  April  .»  — — -- - -  - - - ; — r“  , 

1st.  and  proved  to  be  an  April  Fool  joke  caused  L;ye  poultry  receipts  via  freight  and  express,  Iaarket  states  that  storaSe  K 

a  slight  increase  in  prices  of  Long  Islands  of  i _ 1 _ _ i _ 4-v.y>  tvo^f  than  in  many  years,  due  undoubtedly  to  the 

about  10  cents  on  150-pound  sacks.  Long 
Islands  vary  now  from  $3.50  to  $3.60  per  150 
pounds  f.  o.  b.  Riverhead.  States  remain  about 
the  same  at  $1.65  per  cwt.  in  bulk  delivered; 

$2.60  per  150-pound  sack  delivered.  Maines 
hold  to  their  previous  price,  $3  to  $3.25  per  150 
pound  sack  delivered  and  $2  a  cwt.  in  bulk. 

According  to  one  of  Suffolk  County  s  largest 

growers,  East  End  Long  Island  potato  men  will  its  fairly  tirm  tone.  yellow  skinned  f - nf  « wrl 

be  through  shipping  m  the  next  week  or  so.  breeds  are  bringing  in  the  neighborhood  of  65c  from  30?  to  38£  wh,.le  ordinary  whites  of  aver 

Long  Island  growers  are  bu^v  planting  at  the  while  white  £^om  broitrs,  via  express,  age  grade ^are  brmg.ng  26e  tc .  28c .Tteb»n 
present  time,  having  started  durmg  the  last  v  y  from  50  to  55c  out  t„ie  statement  of  American  Agricultur 

week  in  March.  Dressed  spring  broilers  are  arriving  in  light  IST  of  a  few  we?.ks  aS° Jhat, the  man  who,IS 


liivc  puuillj  ICCCipia  Via  iJLLigm-  auu 

have  been  quite  heavy  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  week.  Trading  in  freight  arrivals  has 
been  quiet  and  with  heavy  receipts  coming  in, 
a  much  easier  tone  exists  in  the  market.  In 
fact,  if  freight  arrivals  continue  as  they  have  of 
late  a  much  weaker  condition  can  be  looked  for. 

Express  broilers  have  been  coming  in  in 
large  quantities.  The  demand  is  active,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  result  that  the  market  is  sus¬ 
taining  its  fairly  firm  tone.  Yellow  skinned 


than  in  many  years,  due  undoubtedly  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  prices 
will  go  lower.  There  is  practically  no  future 
buying  going  on  at  all,  nearly  all  of  the  trade 
being  for  immediate  needs.  Buyers  are  only 
taking  their  day  to  day  requirements,  waiting 
for  the  market  to  break  with  anticipated  heavy 
increase  in  arrivals. 

Jersey  and  other  nearby  whites,  closely 
graded  and  of  high  quality,  are  bringing 


field  daily.  The  manure  spreader  gets  it  evenly 
on  the  land  and  it  saves  man  labor.  But  I  have 
found  that  just  as  valuable  as  the  spreader  is, 
is  a  concrete  manure  pit  where  I  can  put  the 
manure  without  leaching  until  I  can  draw  it  to 
the  field.  I  am  convinced  that  a  loss  of  liquid 
takes  away  more  than  half  the  value.  I  am 
sure  that  the  great  care  of  the  good  farmers  of 
the  past  generation  to  spread  the  manure 
very  evenly  went  a  long  ways  toward  helping 
them  get  the  most  out  of  it. 


GOOD  DEMAND  FOR  GOOD  HAY 


As  we  go  to  press,  there  is  a  strong  demand 
in  the  market  for  good  hay.  By  good  hay  is 
meant  U.  S.  No.  1  and  No.  2  grades.  The 
market  is  over  supplied  right  now  with  medium, 
common  and  poor  hay.  The  Brooklyn  Eastern 
District  Terminal  is  crowded  full  of  poor  grade 
Canadian  hay  in  small  bales.  Several  barge- 
loads  of  medium  hay  are  reported  coming 
down  the  river  from  Hudson  \  alley  districts. 


Chicks  Dying 


How  to  stop  it  in  48  hours 


White  diarrhea  kills  half  of  all  the 
chicks  hatched,  yet  this  loss  is  easily 
prevented,  easily  stopped.  For  years, 
thousands  of  poultry  raisers  have 
stamped  out  the  trouble  almost  entirely,  by 
putting  Avicol  in  the  drinking  water.  With¬ 
in  48  hours,  the  sick  ones  are  lively  aa 
crickets.  Mrs.  Wm.  May,  Rego,  Ind.,  says: 
“I  was  losing  15  chicks  a  day  before  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  Avicol.  I  haven’t  lost  one  since. 

Avicol  costs  nothing  to  try.  Readers  are 
urged  to  write  to  Burrell-Dugger  Co.,  307 
Allen  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  sending  50c 
as  a  deposit  for  a  package  by  mail  prepaid 
(or  $1  for  large  size  holding  nearly  3  times 
as  much).  If  you  prefer,  send  no  money  but 
deposit  the  money  with  the  postman  on 
deliverv.  If  Avicol  doesn’t  stop  your  chick 
losses  immediately,  if  you’re  not  fully  sat¬ 
isfied,  the  money  deposited  will  be  promptly 
refunded  by  the  manufacturers. 


op  lilg  **“*’*“& 

supply.  Arrivals  from  Jersey  and  other  nearby 
points,  although  light,  are  quoted  from  50  to 
65c.  Dressed  fowls  are  also  in  light  supply 
meeting  a  firm  market  for  the  smaller  size. 
Heavy  fowls,  over  5  pounds,  are  dragging. 

BUTTER  MARKET  QUIET 

There  is  little  or  no  change  in  the  general 
situation  in  the  butter  market.  Business  has 
been  moving  along  fairly  well.  Buyers  are 
taking  their  full  requirements  but  showing  no 
disposition  to  buy  ahead.  There  is  a  slightly 
more  confident  tone  to  the  market  compared  to 
a  week  ago  when  there  was  an  extreme  at¬ 
mosphere  of  depression  and  pessimism  evident. 
However,  there  is  still  a  feeling  of  nervousness. 

A  steadier  tone  exists  in  the  cheese  market 
for  fresh  State  flats.  The  low  price  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  responsible  for  the  steadier  tone, 
price  ranging  from  16%  UP  to  18%.  The 
market1  on  held  cheese  is  not  quite  as  active, 
but  stocks  show  a  gradual  reduction.  The 
West  seems  to  be  weaker  on  fresh  offerings, 

MILK  PRICES 


shipping  in  quality  stuff  right  now  is  _  in  the 
strongest  position.  Furthermore,  it  is  wise 
right  now  for  poultrymen  to  ship  in  their  stuff 
promptly  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  present 
market. 


MINERALS 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY) 
AGENTS 
WANTED* 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  . 

$1.10  Box  sufficient  J 

for  ordinary  case« 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  priced 
Wrlief  or  deccr  Ip  tin  booklet « 


Prices  for  Milk  delivered  in  April  are  as 
follows:  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation,  3%  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone. 
Class  1,  used  chiefly  for  fluid  purposes,  $2.33 
per  hundred;  Class  2-A,  used  chiefly  as  fluid 
cream,  $2.00;  Class  2-B,  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  plain  condensed  milk  and  ice 
cream,  $2.25;  Class  2-C,  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  soft  cheeses,  $2.25;  Class  3, 
for  milk  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
whole  milk  powder,  evaporated  whole  milk 
and  sweetened  whole  condensed  milk,  $1.95; 
Class  Jr  A  and  J^-B,  based  on  butter  and  Amer¬ 
ican  cheese  quotations  on  the  N.  Y.  market. 

Sheffield  Producers  organization  announce 
the  price  of  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  freight 
zone  for  milk  testing  3  per  cent.,  is  $2.20%. 

EGGS  FIRM^TEMPORARILY 

A  slightly  firmer  tone  exists  in  the  egg 
market  as  we  go  to  press,  but  the  sentiment 
in  the  market  seems  to  be  that  this  firmness  is 
only  temporary.  The  Pacific  Coast  Whites 
have  been  coming  in  rather  small  numbers  with 
the  result  that  Nearby  Jersey  Whites,  closely 
graded  and  of  fancy  quality,  have  strengthened 


MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  market  remains  steady  on  live  calves, 
due  to  a  fairly  active  demand.  Prime  veals  are 
selling  up  to  14%c  for  very  choice  stock,  other 
offerings  ranging  downward.  Small  calves  are 
bringing  as  low  as  4%c.  However,  this  kind 
of  stock  is  in  light  supply.  The  “live”  market 
is  also  steady  on  lambs  Prime  “State’  stock 
and  very  choicest  marks  are  bringing  up  to  $17, 
others  ranging  downward,  to  as  low  as  $8  for 
common  stock.  Very  fancy  ewes  are  reported 
as  high  as  $9  with  average  stock  bringing 
nearer  $6  and  poor  to  common  as  low  as  $3.75. 

Country  dressed  veal  calves  were  coming  in 
heavy  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  which 
developed  considerable  weakness  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  In  fact  the  arrivals  have  been  coming  in 
so  heavy  the  last  couple  of  days  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  drop  may  be  looked  for  on  this  commod¬ 
ity.  A  few  very  choice  veals  were  dragging  out 
in  a  small  way  up  to  19c,  with  18c  standing  as 
the  more  general  price.  Prime  offerings  did  not 
go  above  15c  to  17c,  poorer  grades  going  as  low 
as  7c  and  8c,  especially  on  small  stock,  the 
proportions  of  which  is  not  large.  Dressed  hot¬ 
house  lambs  are  coming  in  in  heavier  supply 
and  accumulations  are  piling  up.  A  sufficient 
number  of  sales  at  12c  have  been  made  to  main¬ 
tain  the  market  at  that  figure  for  very  fancy 
stock.  Most  sales,  however,  range  downward 
to  as  low  as  7c  on  poor  stock.  Country  dressed 
pork  is  receiving  little  attention. 


MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  451  Fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburgh,  P* 


$1000  Gets  Equipped  Farm 
50  Acres;  House  with  Bath 


Splendid  farming  section,  mile  to  village;  city  markets; 
30  acres  heavy  cropping  loam  fields,  spring-watered  pas¬ 
ture  wood,  timber;  apple  and  sugar  orchards,  plums, 
pears;  buildings  valued  $4000;  excellent  9-room  house, 
bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  electricity,  50-ft.  barn,  running 
water,  granary,  poultry  house.  Family  affairs  force  sal6 
$3000,  horses,  6  cows,  poultry,  implements,  tools,  crops, 
etc  Included  Only  $1000  needed.  Details  and  pictures 
Daee  48  big  Bargain  Catalog  money-making  farms,  best 
sections  United  States.  Copy  free.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY,  150R  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


CASH  GRAIN  QUOTATIONS 

¥  F.  o.  b.  New  York:  WHEAT,  No.  2,  hard 
winter,  $1.20;  No.  2,  red,  $1.20;  No.  2,  mixed 
Durum,  $1.17%.  CORN,  No.  2,  white,  99%; 
No.  2,  yellow,  98%c;  No.  2,  mixed  97%c. 
OATS,  fancy  white  clipped,  60-61c;  ordinary 
white  clipped,  58-59c;  No.  2,  58-58%c.  RYE, 
No.  2,  79  %c. 

F.  o.  b.  Chicago:  WHITE,  No.  2,  hard, 
$1.04%.  CORN,  No.  3,  yellow,  79%-81%c. 
OATS,  No.  2,  white, _48%-49.  RYE,  66%- 
66%c. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 


We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly 
without  experierfce,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you 
need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge. 

The  JEWISH  AGRICULTUflAL  SOCIETY,  Inc. 

14th  Street  &  2nd  Ave.  New  York  City 


LjAXTrcj  PAINT  Direct  from  the  factory  at  fair 
nUNEDl  I  Ain  1  prices.  Liquid  Asbestos  Fibre 

Cement  will  stop  leaks  and  preserve  tin,  iron,  felt, 
composition  and  gravel  roofs.  Paints  and  varnishes 
for  all  purposes. 

R.  D.  COOPER  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Highest 
results, 
assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer,  644  G  Street, 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


PATENTS'®*™*  & 

*  -r*‘  *  ■E-iA  ^  *  ^Promptness 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO,  five  pounds  chewing,  $1.75.  ten, 
$3.00,  twenty,  $5.25.  Smoking,  five  pounds,  $1.25,  ten, 
$2.00,  twenty,  $3.50.  Pipe  and  recipe  free.  Send  no  money. 
Pay  when  received.  Kentucky  Tobacco  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky. 


Homespun  Tobacco: 

pipe_and^recipe^fiee^pay^wBen, 


pipe 

COOPERATIVE 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 


The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to  eastern  farmers 
sold  on  April  4: 

Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras . 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . 

Extra  firsts . . 


r irsis  . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras . 
Pullets  No.  1 . . 


Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score . 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . 

Good  to  prime . 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed . 
Alfalfa,  second  cutting .  .  . 
Oat  Straw  No.  1 . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 

Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy . 

Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor . . ...... . 

Chickens,  colored  fancy . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Spring  Broilers . 


New  York 

Buffalo 

33  to  35 

30  to  32 

7 . 

28  to  29 

28  to  29 

26 )4  to  27)4 

26)4  to  29 

25  to  26 

27  to  29 

23  to  26 

26  to  27 

23  to_25 

42)4  to  43 

45  to  46 

42 

43  to  44 

41  to  41)4 

35  to  40 

39)4  to  40)4 

34  to  38 

U.  S.  Grades 

Old  Grade 

$27  to  29 

$19  to  20 

24  to  25 

16  to  21 

,  25  to  26 

31  to  32 

15 

26  to  28 

26  to  27 

25  to  26 

21  to  23 

30  to  35 

24  to  25 

28 

20  to  22 

50  to  65 

Phila. 


24  )4 
23)4 


42 


Standards 
$26  to  27 
25  to  25.50 


26  to  27 

*  ii  to  is 


30 

25 


50  to  55 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 


Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes . 
Hogs,  Yorkers . 


11  to  13 
4  to  4  M 
11  to  16% 

4)4  to  7)4 
7%  to  7% 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


TOPNATPH  Motor  Oil  will,  save  hundreds  of 
1  vi  lXU  1  Lll  dollars  in  repairs  and  motor  de¬ 
preciation,  Developed  for  TJ.  S.  Govt,  motors  during 
the  war.  Best  for  cars,  trucks  and  tractors.  Send 
for  tests  and  prices. 

R.  D.  COOPER,  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


house 


SHIP  to  the  right 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

EGGS 


321  Greenwich  Sts,  N.Y.  C 
Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


GOATS 


Nubian  Milch  T)im»  Coming  fresh  $40.  A  heavy  pro- 
TUDian  ITlUCn  uoe  dUCing  Toggenburg  $35.  Young 
Buck  $15.  Extra  large,  useful,  strong  goat  wagon  and 
beautiful  trained  Billie  S30  complete  with  harness. 
LLOYD  GOLDSBOROUGH,  R.  2,  MOHNTON,  PA. 


TURKEYS 


From  Pure  Blooded  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Hatching  eggs,  50  cents  each,  $45.00  per  hundred. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  PLYMOUTH  N.  H, 


Classified  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  378 ) 


MAPLE  PRODUCTS 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  for  1924  crop 

pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  standard  No.  1 
quality,  shipped  in  new  cans  and  crates,  $2.25 
per  gallon.  Cash  with  order.  Bank  reference 
furnished.  Jericho  Farm,  PARKS  AND 
PARKS,  Proprietors,  Jericho,  Vt. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE — Farms,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y„ 

Bradford  County,  Pa.,  river,  creek  and  hill. 
Some  equipped.  Reasonable.  Write  F.  B. 
WANDELL,  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  R.  2. 


FARMS  become  booming  factory  sites,  by  a 

short  inexpensive  railroad  siding,  unconnected 
until  requirements  demand.  Installed  by  us 
anywhere,  means  your  land  sells  quickly  and 
profitably.  Write  for  particulars — W.  KNIGHT 
CLYNES  CO.,  Railroad  Contractors.  Newark, 
N.  J. — Established  1838.  


NOTICE — Farm  Buyers;  write  for  catalogue; 

Sellers;  write  for  listing  blanks.  BURKE 
STONE,  Inc.,  41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York. 


MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in 

central  New  York  State.  For  sizes,  descriptions, 
prices  and  terms,  write  PERRY  FARM 
AGENCY,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. ~ 


239  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM,  good  buildings, 

fruit,  timber,  cold  spring  water,  42  Holsteins, 
3  fine  horses,  fowl,  tools,  hay,  machinery,  milk 
checks  $300  to  $500  monthly,  only  $8500, 
cash  $3000.  Also,  dandy  chicken  farm  in  town. 
FARRELL,  Deposit,  N.  Y. _ _____ 

THE  FARM  of  the  late  John  Norris,  one 

mile  east  of  Slaterville  Springs,  New  York,  of 
104  acres,  is  for  sale.  This  farm  speaks  for  its 
own  worth.  MRS.  F.  A.  KING,  84  Wesley 
St.,  Kingston,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE,  Printing  Office,  12x18  Golding 

Jobber,  30-inch  Paper  Cutter,  86  cases  Body 
and  Job  Type,  GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Dalton,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED _ _ . 

Commence  $133 


WANTED.  Men,  18  up.  - - -  - 

month.  Steady.  Railway  Mail  Clerks.  Travel 
— see  country.  Schedule  examination  places-- 
free.  Write  immediately.  FRANKLIN  IN* 
STITUTE,  Dept.  J  101,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS-  -1/  to 

65,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions 
$117 — $250;  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MU' 
OZMENT,  258  St.  Louis,  Mo,,  immediately.  _ 

SUPERINTENDENT,  preferably  married, 
of  club  cottage  community  in  Catskill  Moan' 
tains;  must  have  practical  working  knowieage  * 
of  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  road  bufiamg  >'■ 
and  similar  needs  of  small  community.  Appn 
only  by  self-written  letter  stating  fully  age, 
religion,  experience  and  other  qualifications, 
also  salary  desired.  Box  326,  American  Agb  ' 
cultuhist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  luy 


_ WOMEN’S  WANTS  _ 

HOUSE  DRESSES,  aD  sizes,  $1  eacfT-SK)/ 

LIN  MILLS,  Dept.  G,  104  Hanover  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  . 


PATCHWORK— Send  fifteen  cents  f°,r 

household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  a 


HUliDvHUXLi  VJX  lyqAA  mo  fi  tlTTlP 

percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  wm 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meridsn.  Conn, 


fmerican  Agriculturist,  April  12, 1924 

White  Diarrhea 

Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw  in  Prevent¬ 
ing  White  Diarrhea 


The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from  White 
Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
tell  of  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Gentlemen:  I  see  reports  of  so 

many  losing  their  little  chicks  with 
White  Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would 
tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose  a 
great  many  from  this  cause,  tried  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  437,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  their  Walko  White  Diarrhea  Remedy. 
I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised  300 
White  Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or 
had  one  sick  after  giving  the  medicine 
and  my  chickens  are  larger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before.  I  have  found  this 
company  thoroughly  reliable  and  al¬ 
ways  get  the  remedy  by  return  mail. — 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield, 

|  Iowa.” 

Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  Bac¬ 
illus  Bacterium  Pullorum.  This  germ  is 
transmitted  to  the  baby  chick  through 
the  yolk  of  the  newly  hatched  egg. 
Readers  are  warned  to  beware  of  White 
Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half 
your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time 
that  saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is 
scarcely  a  hatch  without  some  infected 
chicks.  Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your 
entire  flock.  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko  in 
all  drinking  water  for  the  first  two  weeks 
and  you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you 
lost  hundreds  before.  These  letters 
I  prove  it: 

Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek,  Ind., 
writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of  chicks 
from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally  I  sent  for 
two  packages  of  Walko.  I  raised  over  500 
chicks  and  I  never  lost  a  single  chick  from 
White  Diarrhea.  Walko  not  only  pre¬ 
vents  White  Diarrhea,  but  it  gives  the 
chicks  strength  and  vigor;  they  develop 
quicker  and  feather  earlier.” 


I  Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes :  “My  first  incubator  chicks, 
when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die  by 
I  the  dozens  with  White  Diarrhea.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  discour¬ 
aged  with  the  chicken  business.  Finally, 
I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only 
thing  for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never  lost 
a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 

You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk — postage  pre¬ 
paid — so  you  can  see  for  yourself  what 
a  wonder-working  remedy  it  is  for  White 
Diarrhea  in  baby  chicks.  So  you  can 
prove— as  thousands  have  proven — that 
it  will  stop  your  losses  and  double,  treble, 
even  quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c 
for  package  of  Walko — give  it  in  all  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and 
watch  results.  You’ll  find  you  won’t  lose 
one  chick  where  you  lost  hundreds  before. 
It  s  a  positive  fact.  We  guarantee  it. 
fhe  Leavitt  &  Johnson  National  Bank, 
fhe  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  this  guarantee, 
iou  run  no  risk.  If  you  don’t  find  it  the 
greatest  little  chick  saver  you  overused, 
your  money  will  be  instantly  refunded. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  437 
Waterloo*  Iowa. 

M  the  [  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  [  ]  $1 
fiPaojmcal  large  size)  package  of  Walko  White 
diarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Send  it  on 
•mmf  p9fltlve  guarantee  to  instantly  refund  my 
{Ha  tn  “  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  I  am  enclos- 
® ,  c  (or  $1.00).  (P.  O.  money  order,  check 

or  currency  acceptable.) 

Name . 

Town . 

8t^te . .  F.  D . 

in  square  indicating  size  package 
Wmi— '  Earge  package  contains  nearly  three 
e*  as  much  as  small.  No  war  tax.  , 


How  Lights  Help  Us  In  Our 
Poultry  Business 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Owen 

/^\UR  electric  plant  was  purchased  and 
installed  in  November,  1922.  Be¬ 
sides  the  dwellings  and  general  farm 
buildings,  lights  were  installed  in  three 
large  poultry  houses  and  two  10  x  10  col¬ 
ony  coops  used  for  brooding  purposes. 
The  larger  buildings  contained  300  pullets 
and  100  yearling  hens  and  the  lights  were 
turned  on  November  4.  The  pullets  were 
hatched  early  in  June  and  were  developing 
nicely  although  too  young  to  lay  and  the 
hens  were  well  along  with  their  molt. 

At  this  time  they  were  producing  about 
one  dozen  eggs  a  day.  The  hens  immedi¬ 
ately  began  to  gain  and  the  pullets  started 
to  lay  the  middle  of  the  month  so  that  by 
December  1,  the  output  was  about  12  or 
13  dozen  eggs  a  day.  By  Christmas  they 
were  producing  18  to  20  dozen  a  day  which 
continued  until  the  middle  of  February 
when  there  was  a  decrease,  as  several  of 
the  flock  went  into  a  short  molt.  I  think 
this  molt  was  due  to  my  method  of  feeding 
and  do  not  consider  it  as  any  especial 
damage  to  the  hens  for  they  laid  extra 
well  after  it  and  continued  to  all  summer. 

Managing  the  Breeders 

As  I  wanted  eggs  for  hatching  and  in¬ 
tended  to  use  the  ones  produced  by  these 
hens,  the  middle  of  January  I  cut  out  the 
wet  mash  but  continued  using  the  dry 
mash  and  increased  the  amount  of  whole 
grain  and  cracked  corn.  I  did  not -turn 
the  lights  on  at  night  and  gradually 
shortened  the  morning  lighting.  Under 
this  management  the  flock  quickly  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  molt. 

On  the  first  of  March  I  began  setting 
my  incubators.  The  first  hatch  was 
about  40  per  cent,  of  eggs  set  but  while 
the  fertility  was  high  many  chicks  died  in 
the  shell.  This  I  think  was  mostly  due 
to  the  incubator,  as  the  heat  ran  low  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  the  hatch  was  about  30 
hours  late.  The  chicks  were  very  nice, 
large  and  fluffy  fellows  which  withstood 
the  blizzard  of  March  29  in  a  10  x  10  foot 
colony  house  in  good  shape.  j 

On  account  of  the  intense  cold  when  the 
hatch  arrived  I  left  the  chicks  in  the  incu¬ 
bator  two  days.  With  the  aid  of  an  ex¬ 
tension  cord  and  electric  bulb  inside  the 
incubator,  I  fed  and  watered  the  chicks  in 
small  dishes.  At  the  end  of  a  couple  of  days 
the  weather  warmed  a  little  and  I  took 
them  to  the  brooder  house  but  the  last  of 
the  month  the  big  blizzard  hit  us  and  as  I 
had  no  other  place  for  the  chicks  I  was 
compelled  to  leave  them  in  this  place. 
The  house  was  only  single  boarded  with 
large  windows  and  I  lined  it  with  old 
burlap  and  pieces  of  carpet  and  even 
covered  the  windows,  depending  on  elec¬ 
tricity  for  light.  I  put  in  a  small  oil 
heater  but  did  not  dare  run  it  nights  so 
that  the  coop  was  very  cold,  water  freez¬ 
ing  in  a  little  while  on  a  short  distance 
from  the  hover. 

Extension  Cord  Always  Useful 

The  first  feed  i  a  the  morning  was  placed 
under  the  hover  and  the  extension  cord 
again  brought  into  use  by  placing  the 
bulb  protected  by  a  guard  under  the  hover 
near  the  feed  dishes  These  chicks  went 
through  several  snowstorms  and  I  raised 
about  75%  of  them.  / 

The  extension  cord  in  the  cellar  with  a 
25  watt  bulb  in  a  guard  made  it  very  easy 
to  read  each  thermometer.  By  placing 
one  end  of  an  egg-tray  on  a  table  and 
holding  the  light  under  the  extended  end, 

I  could  test  the  eggs  very  quickly  and 
easily.  I  would  have  some  one  either 
hold  the  tray  or  mark  the  poor  eggs  as  I 
indicated  them.  I  would  leave  the  eggs 
on  the  tray  until  the  whole  tray  was 
tested.  As  soon  as  one  end  was  tested  I 
reversed  the  tray  and  tested  the  other  end 
in  the  same  way,  marking  all  poor  eggs. 
After  all  the  eggs  in  the  tray  were  tested 
and  poor  ones  marked  it  was  placed  on 
the  table  and  the  poor  eggs  removed. 

If  the  poor  eggs  are  taken  out  as  tested 
the  light  shines  through  the  empty  spaces 
making  it  hard  to  test  the  remaining 
( Continued  on  page  384) 
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B  A 


CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 

THAT  LIVE  AND  GROW 


tie  and  up.  Shipped  postpaid  from  Ohio’s 
most  Southern  Hatchery.  Barred,  White  and 
Buff  Rocks;  R.  C.  and  8.  C.  Reds:  White  Wy- 


The  Ohio  Hatchery,  Dept.  N,  Decatur,  Ohio 

BABY  CHICKS 

Davis  famous  strain  of  heavy  producing  White  Leghorns. 
During  the  past  16  years  I  have  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
production.  My  chicks  are  hatched  by  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  incubators,  and  quickly  develop  into  prolific 
layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stock  bred  to  250  to 
315  egg  strain.  Quality  chicks  every  time  with  us. 
Write  for  prices. 

ARCHER  W.  DAVIS  -  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY 

If  it’s  eggs  you  want,  HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN 
CHICKS  have  proven  themselves  to  be  the  best  layers 
and  payers  of  all  breeds  in  the  hands  of  my  customers. 

Better  send  in  your  order  now  for  those  April  or  May 
chicks,  or  send  for  my  circular. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Flocks  Approved  by  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Agriculture 

,  Per  100  50  25 

Chlck8 .  845.00  823.00  $12.00 

_  Per  100  50  25  15 

Eggs .  822.00  811.00  85.50  83  50 

Safe  delivery  1200  miles.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

'^  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  Black  Giants  are  the  most 
F£?J?iiabiev?wFke?s  you  could  raise — and  these  are  the 
?ck  gia?F  you  can  buy-  America's  heaviest 
I?  a  i  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely  large 

?§S8’  Splendld  wlnter  layers.  Finest  market  fowl.  We 
inL?1?!3 ,and  eggs~by  buying  chicks  you  are  sure  of 
P,rlc!’,s:.25  chicks  815.  50  chicks  827. 
100  chicks  $50.  Send  for  booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay, 
oraer  from  ad. 

~?8C!PFLOX  POULTRY  FARMS  HATCHERY 
761  Nellson  Street  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Big  type,  BARRON  STRAIN  White  Leghorn 
Pullets,  8,  xo  and  12  weeks  old,  for  delivery 
after  May  ist.  Our  free  circular  describes  our 
stock.  Utility,  egg  producers  only. 

Progressive  Poultry  Farms,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


SUNSHINE  BABY  CHICKS 

„  „  _  „  P*r  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  $7.00  $13  $62.50 
8.  C.  Br.  Leghorns  7.50  14  67.60 

Barred  Rocks  *  -  8.00  15  72.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes  -  8.50  16  77.50 

Heavy  Assorted  -  -  7.00  13  62.50 

Light  Assorted  -  -  6.00  11  62.50 

Postpaid  to  yoor  door.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  mro  success  to 
thousands  of  our  customers  everywhere,  these 
chicks  are  bred  from  pure  vigorous  free  range 
parent  stock.  Hatched  with  highest  type  of 
modern  incubator.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY.  DALMATIA,  PA. 


$120 

130 

140 

160 

120 

100 


DiDV  ruirirc  Hatched  by  the  best 
DAOI  V/lllLIVO  systern  of  incubation 
■ "  — 1,1  1  from  high-class  bred- 

to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  16c  each;  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  14c  each;  Broiler  chicks, 
xoc  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


O  W  E  R 


have  a 
future 


BABY  CHICKS 

Bred  Right.  Priced  Right.  810  per  100  and 
up.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Reds,  Black  Spanish,  Black 
Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Free  Catalog. 
The  C.  M.  Lower  Hatchery,  Box  21,  Bryan,  Ohio 


PULLETS 

4000  March  hatch  Tom  Barron  Str  in  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  10  week  pullets  at  81.00  each.  Pullets  are  from 
282  to  301  cockerels  mated  to  vigorous,  high  producing 
yearling  hens.  Small  deposit  down  books  order  for 
June  1  delivery.  Shipped  on  approval  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

HILLVIEW  PULLET  FARM,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


Chicks 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  15  Cts. 
Barred  Rocks,  15  Cte. 

S._C.  W.  Leghorns,  14  Cts. 

Mixed  or  Off  Color  Chicks,  11  Cts. 

These  chicks  are  all  hatched  from  free  range 
stock.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Descriptive  booklet  free. 

w.  a.  lauver,  McAlister ville,  pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

HATCHING  EGGS 
DUCKLINGS 

200  egg  strain;  280  egg  Male  birds  head  our  pens;  Chicks 
immediate  delivery.  White  or  Black  Leghorns  $14.00  per 
100;  R.  I.  Reds  Barred  Rocks  $16.00,  snow  white  Indian 
Runner  Ducklings  200  egg  strain  $30.00  per  100;  orders 
for  future  delivery  booked  with  25%  deposit.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed;  circular  free, 

IDYLDELL  FARM,  Wolcott,  New  York 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  Pure  Barron  English  Strain,  out  of  im¬ 
ported  birds  with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  In  a  year. 
3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby  chicks 
for  March,  April,  May  and  June  delivery.  Capacity 
12,000  chicks  a  week.  My  book  ‘  ‘Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,”  $1,  or  given  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  iree. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS 

Box  41  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows. 

All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 

NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  332-C,  MT.  VERNON,  OHIO 


We  Hold  the  World’s  Official  Record 

A.  C.  Jones  Barred  Rocks, 
313  EGGS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes,  R.  I. 
Red^.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock. 

Send  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


‘WHY  NOT- 


Buy  your  Chicks  from  Egg-bred  stock  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS.  Chicks  that 
are  hatched  right  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

Free  Catalogue. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

BREED! RS -CH I CKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Catalog 

free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm.  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Every  bird  in  our  flock  inspected  by  experts  from 
N.  Y.  State  College  and  chicks  shipped  under  the 
seal  of  the  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Assn.  YouKnow  What  You  Are  Getting.  Care¬ 
ful  breeding  plus  inspection  insures  results.  Get 
circular  giving  full  description,  also  price  list. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON  Box  103  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 


—  mr  BOS  QUALITY :  CLASS  A  CHICKS  ONLY. 

■■  Strong,  healthy.  From  heavy  layers.  S.  C.  Tom 
Barron.  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns 
12c.  Shepherds  Anconas  13c.  Assorted  chicks 
10c.  No  money  down  with  order.  100%  safe 
delivery.  Postpaid  Catalog  free. 

Bos  Hatchery,  R.  2A,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS  exclusively.  Extra  nice  healthy  May  and 
June  Chicks  $15  per  too.  Safe  delivery  by  Prepaid 
Parcel  Post  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 
Route  No.  4  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range,  pure  bred  stock.  White 
Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and 
R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  our  price  list  and 
circular  quick.  Ref.  First  National  Bank. 

Clinton  Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Box  D-52,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 


HUMMER’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Are  the  Best  in  the  Long  Run.  4  Great  Breeds 

Moderate  priced.  Free  Circulars  of  Chicks 
and  Brooders.  Mixed  Stock  S13  per  100. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  PLANT 

FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J.  R.  9 


100,000  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

delivery  east  of  the  Rockies.  Postpaid.  Hatching  eggs 
Free  catalog.  CENTER  FARMS,  Sta.  10.  Davenport,  la. 


CHICKS,  S.C.W.  LEGH  ORNS,W  YCKOFF’S  BEST,  DIRECT 

Also  other  matings.  Selected  breeders,  free  range,  right 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Box  L,  JAMESTOWN,  PA. 


SPECIAL  PRICES- 


on  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas,  hares  and  dogs. 
Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  Write  your  wants. 

H.  H.  FREED  TELFORD,  PA. 


siSeS  White  Leghorn  Chicks  o"fd  pE 

Toulouse  ganders  bred  from  New  York  winners 
at  reduced -prices.  Circular  free. 

WEBSTER  KUNEY  SENECA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE— Chicks,  $14  per  100  up.  Eggs, 
$6.00  per  100  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition.  31st  year. 
Buy  from  a  specialist,  it  pays.  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 
BOWDEN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Mansfield,  O. 


CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  12c;  Barred  Rocks,  14c, 
and  Mixed  11c.  Safe  delivery 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY 


and  Mixed  He.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

ULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


EGGSI  FGGSt  FGGSt  “FOR  HATCHING.”  From 
E.UUO.LUUO.  LUUOl  purebred  Tom  Barron  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns.  288  egg  record.  Price,  87 — 100. 
Write  for  circular.  Echo  Poultry  Farm,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


_ DUCKS _ 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  ] 

Giant  Rouen  \  DUCKLINGS 
Indian  Runner  J 

ALDKAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  33,  PhoenixvUle,  Pa. 


I  AY-OLD  Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 

r* ■  ir>xr  •  >u<w>  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 
Is  U 1*  l\LI  N  via  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 

WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


;;  Perkeicn  DUCKLINGS 


EGGS  AND  DRAKES 
Price  List  Free 

Roy  Pardee,  IsUp,  N.Y, 


auici  aau  a^iicuuuuai,  April  l/,  1924^ 


QUALITY  CHICKS 
Fine  for  Profits! 


Br  d  from  fine,  sturdy,  true-to-breed,  farm-range  flocks, 
methods  backed  by  12  years’  “know  how.” 

Year  after  year  they  have  given  extraordinary  results  to  patrons. 
They  re  fine  for  profits. 


Hatched  right. 


Black  Leghorns .  '  $i?50 


FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

25  50  100  500 

.  -  S4.50  $  8.50  $16.00  $  77.50 

Brown  Leghorns,  . 5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50 

Black  Minorcas  or  Anconas. . .  6.75  12.75  25.00  122.50  ...... 

Remit  by  check,  money-order  or  registered  letter.  We  cannot  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Book  of  results,  “  Quality  Chicks,”  FREE.  Chicks  shipped  anywhere  within 
1,200  miles  with  guaranteed  safe  arrival  of  full  count. 


1,000 
$150.00 
1 


170.00 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  life  Member  American  Poaltry  Association 


p  ¥_¥  ¥  p  Q  POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

m  Jl  A,  ..  From  selected,  heavy  laying  flocks.  Produced  by  men  of 


_ ny  yt _ 

Varieties  Prices  on 

White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  (Sheppard’s) 

White  Leghorns,  extra  quality,  heavy  laying  strain . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas . 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes,  extra  quality,  heavy  laying  strain .  11.00 

Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds.  - 

Mixed  Chicks,  Heavies. 

Mixed  Chicks,  Lights . . 

Order  right  from  this  Ad.  Bank  Reference.  Free  Catalog. 

NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$61.75 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

8.00 

15.00 

71.75 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

11.00 

20.00 

95.00 

9.00 

17.00 

.... 

7.00 

13.00 

60.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

CHICKS 


BIG,  FLUFFY,  FULL-O-PEP 

Well  Hatched.from  healthy  layingjjhens  of  best  strains 
on  free  range. 

Varieties  Prices,  on:  25  50 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns. .....  $3.50  $6.75 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas; 

Blk.  Minorcas .  4.00  7.75 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.50  8.75 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 7.75  15.25 


m 

$13.00 


5oa 

$62.50 


15.00 

17.00 

30.00 


gs  for  hatching,  one-haif  price  of.  Chicks.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 


72.50 

82.50 
147.50 

Prepaid. 


Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  save  time.  Ref.,  Huron  Co.  Banking  Co. 
Quick  delivery.  Free  Catalog.  Ohio  Chicks  Are  Better. 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  B-6, 


NORWALK,  OHIO 


1,000,000,  BETTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Varieties  Prices  on:— 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns. . . , 
Barred,  White  andBuffRocks,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  S.C.  and  R.C.  Reds 

White  Wyandottes . 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes . 

Buff  Minorcas . 


50 

$7.00 


100 

$13.00 


300 

$3800 


500 

$62.00 


1000 

$120.00 


Mixed  Chicks,  $10  per  100  straight;  heavy  Dr 
. .  •  ~  ched  Iro 


8.00 

8.50 

9.50 
12.00 


15.00 

16.00 

18.00 

23.00 


72.00 

75.00 

85.00 


140.00 

145.00 

165.00 


Member  Ohio  and  I.  B.  C.  A. 


44.00 
47.00 
53.00 

66.00  _ 

_  _  .  /  breeds,  $12  per  100.  Postpaid  to  your  door. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Hatched  from  heavy  laying,  pure  bred  flocks.  Bank 
Reference.  Order  right  from  this  Ad.  with  full  remittance.  Circular  free. 

EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY,  Box  61,  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


FROM  PURE  BRED  HI 
_  THAT  WILL  GRO 

Varieties  Prices  on; 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  &  BiIH  Leghorns .  .... 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas..  . . . 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  extra  quality,  Barron  White  Leghorns 

White  Minorcas.  Extra  Quality,  S.  C.  R,  I.  Reds . 

Mixed  Chicks. 


AVY  LAYING  FLOCKS 
W  INTO  MONEY 

60 

100 

500 

1,000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

’  8.00 

15.00 

7,4.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

10.00 

19.00 

5.75 

11.00 

55.00 

100.00 

25  YEARS  HATCHING,  20  YEARS  SHIPPING  CHICKS  enables  us  to  supply  you  with 
the  very  BEST.  All  hatched  in  our  own  Hatchery.  Postpaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaran- 
■  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  6r-  -  -  - 


teed.  A  Hatch  each  week  from  March  1st  to  Sept.  1st.  Order  from  this  Ad.  SAVE  TIME! 
There  is  no  risk.  Reference;  Farmers  StateBank.  Free  Ill.  Catalog.  Only  18hours  from  New  York. 
20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  -  -  Box  R  -  -  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


RU RAL  POULTRY  FARM 


RURAL 


PRODUCERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

From  CERTIFIED  260-290  Egg  Pedigreed  Hollywood  and  Barron  Eng¬ 
lish  White  Leghorns.  RURAL  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  and  Barred 
Rocks.  Pullets  reported  laying  at  4  months.  Fine,  instructive  catalog  FREE, 
showing  pictures  of  our  birds,  breeding  establishment,  etc.  If  you  want  the 
most  for  your  money,  investigate. 

POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  103  R  No.  1  ZEELAND, 


rjTMr'xr 


real  NorlSrn  Ha 


PURE  BRED  SELECTED  FLOCKS 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


Rfrnne  Sturdy  Northern-grown  Chicks.  Selected,  pure  bred  stock.  Healthy  Flocks  on  free 
*  range  insure  strength  in  every  Chick.  Order  from  this  Ad. 

Varieties  Prices  on:  50  100  300 

Leghorns  (S.  C.  White  and  Brown) .  $7.00  $13  $38 

Barred  Rocks .  8  00  ,  15  43 

T^rnilpr  nh  irks  . . . .  5iU  per  UJU  Birailgul, 

Hatred  under  best  conditions  in  Newtown  Incubators.  Every  Chick  carefully  inspected.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Reference,  State  Commercial  Savings  Bank,  this  city  Write  for  prices  on  special  matings. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY _  Bo*  54 _ ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


500 

$62 

72 

85 


1,000 

$120 

140 

165 


Illmor’c  Rpliahlp  Chirks  Guaranteed  100%  live  delivery- 

UHIiCI  O  IvClidUIC  VUlLlVo.  From  pure  bred  free  range  siock  with  quality  and  vitality 


Delivered  Prices: 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

•ed  Rocks . 


! range  : 


1  quality  and  vitality 


White  &  Barred 

Anconas . 

R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes . 

Black  Minorcas  and  Buff  Orpingtons. .. 
Mixed. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1,000 

$3.25 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

4.25 

/,  8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.25 

i'  8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.25 

1  8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

5.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

5.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

$10.00 

per  100  straight. 

All  hatched 

from  high 

productive  strains.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 

ULMER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  M.  F.  Ulmer,  Propf., 


Bank  reference  if  desired. 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


CHICKS 


PREPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


We  personally  supervise  our  breeding  stock.  Chicks  pure  bred,  healthy  and 
lively.  Get  your  chicks  from  the  man  who  hatches  them. 


Prices  (parcel  post  prepaid)  on: 
vhii 


50 


Leghorns  (white,  buff,  brown) .  $7.00 

Br.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00 

Minorcas . 8-00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks .  8.50 

Buff  Rocks .  8.50 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Bl.  Langshans« .  9.50 

Mixed  Chicks  (all  varieties)  SI  1.00  per  100  straight. 

Ref:  1st  National  Bank,  Gallon.  10%  down  books  order, 
take  no  chances.  Order  today  and  get  good  chicks  when  you  want  them. 

GALION  HATCHERY,  629  WEST  CHURCH  ST.,  GALION,rOHIO 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

15.00 

16.00 

16.00 

18.00 


300 

$38.00 

43.00 

43.00 

47.00 

47.00 

53.00 


500 

$62.00 

72.00 

72.00 

75.00 

75.00 

85.00 


1000 

$120.00 

140.00 

140.00 

145.00 

145.00 

165.00 


GILLETTE’S  CHICKS 


100 


White  Leghorns .  $16 

Black  Minorcas .  17 

Barfed  Rocks . •  •  18 

Chicks  from  only  the  very  best  stocks. 

GILLETTE’S  POULTRY  FARMS,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


CHIX  Barre^  R°c??s  15c;  Reds  16c;  White  Leghorns  13c; 


mixed  lie.  Reduced  on  500  lots.  100%  guaranteed, 

rder  from  advertisement.  Circular.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAIisterville,  Pa, 


How  Lights  Help  Us  in  Our  Poultry  Business 

(Continued  from  page  383 ) 


Extra  chicks  in  every  box.  You 


eggs.  By  this  method  one  can  test  all 
trays  in  a  short  time  without  danger  of 
chilling  the  eggs  and  I  tested  each  ma¬ 
chine  about  three  times  during  a  hatch 
and  in  this  way  kept  all  bad  odors  out  of 
them.  I  found  the  lights  convenient  in 
the  colony  houses  at  night  as  I  always 
make  a  round  of  them  the  last  thing  at 
night  to  see  that  the  chicks  are  warm  and 
comfortable  and  the  burners  all  right  to 
leave  for  the  night. 

About  4,000  baby  chicks  were  sold  and 
some  older  ones  from  one  week  to  three 
weeks  and  25  matured  pullets;  and  350 
raised  to  maturity.  With  the  exception 
of  two  with  crooked  toes  there  was  not  a 
cripple  among  them  and  there  are  no  culls 
as  far  as  I  can  see  and  no  culls  have  been 
sold.  About  15  of  the  best  cockerels  were 
kept  for  breeders  and  all  the  rest  disposed 
of  as  Xyi.  to  ‘iyi  pound  broilers.  I  can  see 
no  ill  effects  on  the  chicks  of  the  use  of 
lights  on  the  hens  and  have  continued  to 
use  them  in  the  same  way  this  winter. 
I  give  the  hens  plenty  of  rest  so  as  to  be 
in  better  condition  for  early  March  eggs 
for  setting. 


Only  Praise  for  Light* 

The  winter  in  this  section  was  very  long 
and  severe,  necessitating  a  long  period  of 
shut-in  life  for  the  flock,  but  on  the  whole 
the  mortality  was  lower  than  preceding 
years.  To  sum  up  I  would  say  that  I  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  use  of  lights  for 
both  hens  and  chicks  and  would  advise 
any  one  making  a  business  of  poultry 
keeping  to  supply  light  in  some  manner, 
as  the  convenience  and  profit  derived 
thereby  more  than  offset  the  expense. 

We  are  now  building  a  20  x  50  feet 
semi-monitor  laying-house  and  installing 
an  electric  pump  with  pressure  tank  and 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  describe  these  in  some 
other  issue  of  our  good  paper  as  soon  as 
they  are  completed,  and  sincerely  hope 
these  few  notes  may  help  some  one  on  the 
way  to  better  profits  and  conveniences  in 
their  work. 


DADV  rUirifQ  that  live,  thrive,  grow,  mature 
DAD  I  LniLIVD  and  produce  results.  This  is  the 
verdict  from  hundreds  of  customers  who  swear  by 
Roselawn  Quality  Chicks-  Send  for  prices  today. 

uTtr  “  "  '  ~  “  ‘  "  ~ 


Roselawn  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Dept.  B.,  Ottsville,  Pa. 


Connecticut  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 


Leghorns.  Reds,  Barred  Rooks  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Quality  high.  Prices  reasonable. /‘Our  honesty  is  your  pro- 
"  "  ’’  “  ‘  11  r  1,  Cor 


tection.”  Free  circular.  Hall  Brothers,  Box  A, Wallingford,  Co  nn 


Chicks 


Guaranteed  Pure-Bred 

and  Pullets  Special  Star  Mating 

Aristocrat  Strain  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Breeding  Stock,  Chicks  and  Eggs  onlv 
limited  number  of  these.  Write  lor  prices* 


Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Sheppard’* 
Special  Star  Matings 


Anconas 


Per  100 


♦April .  $16.00 


ay. 


.1000 

1150.00 

140.00 


$120.00 

110.00 


$77.50 
15.00  72.50 

Grade  “A”  Matings 

♦April .  $13.00  $62.50 

May .  12.00  57.50 

Utility  Bred-to-lay  Rocks 
Per  100  500 

♦April .  $16.00  $77.50 

May .  15.00  72.50 

Pullets  of  Quality  at  Moderate  Price* 

5  Wk.  8  Wk.  10  Wk.  3  Mo.  4  Mo 
60c  ea.  85c  ea.  $1.00  ea.  $1.25  ea.  $1.50  e* 
Reference:  Two  Banks.  100%  live  delivery. 

Don’t  wait.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  today. 


1000 

*150.00 

UO.OO 


FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  fARM,  R.2,  Box  B,  Zeeland,  Midi. 


VERI-BEST  CHICKS 


/./*!  Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  Live  arrival  guar- 

.<•  y  anteed.  From  Pure  Bred,  Select,  Heavy  Layers 

"  Reference:  First  National  Bank.  You  can  order 
right  from  this  Ad.  with  perfect  safety. 


Varieties 


Prices  on: 


60 

$7.00 


100 

$13.00 


500 

$50.00 


Wh.  Br.  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Blk.  Minor¬ 
cas  . 

White  Rocks  and  Wyandottes. .  • 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

Mixed  Chicks,  10  cents  each,  straight.  All  Heavies,  12  cents 
each.  You  take  no  chance.  Only  7" ' 


8.00 

8.50 

8.50 


15.00 

16.00 

16.00 


72.00 

77.00 

77.00 


aigh  _ 

y  18  hours  from  New  York. 


QUALITY  CHICK  HATCHERY 

BOX  B WAUSEON,  OHIO 


SCHWEGLER’S 


a 


THOR-O-BRED 


»» 


BABY  CHICKS 


“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
Wyandottes.  12c  and  up. 

97%  live  delivery  guaranteed  Order  now 
for  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book 


<  F.  A.  SCHWEGLER 

204  Northampton  St.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Price  List  Prepaid  to  You 


Purebred  Stock 


100 


60 


Wh  &Br.  Leghorns .  $12.00  $6.50  $3.50 


Why  I  Prefer  Rhode  Island  Reds 

H.  F.  Brush 

AS  a  breeder  of  pure-bred  Rhode  Island 
l\  Reds  and  having  read  the  other 
letters  on  this  subject  with  interest,  I 
thought  it  my.  duty,  to  do  justice  to  the 
Reds — one  of  the  great  favorites  among 
the  farmers  as  a  general  purpose  fowl. 
Being  fast  growers,  they  crate  fatten 
readily  as  broilers  or  “frys.”  I  havp  put 
on  one-and-a-half  pounds  in  two  weeks  in 
the  fattening  crate,  making  a  neat  gain  in 
weight  and  profit,  while  their  brothers 
gained  only  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  on  the  range  during  the  same 
period.  I  used  a  commercial  developing 
mash  for  my  young  stock,  adding  pne- 
third  corn  meal  to  the  fattening  bird’s 
ration  and  feeding  a  moist  mash  morning 
and  noon,  moistened  with  sour  milk  and 
adding  a  conditioner  to  morning  mash. 
Scratch  grain  consisting  of  three  parts 
cracked  corn  and  one  part  whole  wheat. 
Give  them  what  they  will  clean  up  in  15 
or  20  minutes  in  a  trough.  I  am  careful 
not  to  overfeed  them,  keeping  them  the 
least  bit  hungry  up  to  the  last  two  or 
three  days.  I  add  a  little  sharp  grit  twice 
a  week  and  keep  fresh  water  before  them 
all  the  time. 


_  Matured  Fowls  Sell  Readily 

As  matured  fowls  they  sell  readily  for 
a  premium  of  five  to  ten  cents  above  the 
smaller  breeds  and  mongrels.  They  have 
a  fine  very  deep  red  color  that  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye  and  is]  enough  to  make  any 
person  feel  proud  of  their  flock  of  Reds. 


Buff  &  Black  Leghorns .  12.00 

Anconas .  14.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  14.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds .  14.00 

Barred  Rocks .  14.00 

Buff  &  White  Rocks . 16.00 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  16.00 

Buff  Orpingtons .  16.00 

Black  Langshans .  18.00 

Light  Brahmas  and  White  Minorcas  20.00  10.50 
(All  absolutely  first  class  pure  bred  stock.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments  made.  Mail  orders  to 
bAMES  KREJCI,  2165  E.  86th  St..  CLEVELAND,  O. 


6.50 

7.50 
7.50 
7.50 

7.50 

8.50 
8.50 

8.50 

9.50 


3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4.50 
4.50 

4.50 
5.00 

5.50 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 


Try  our  vigorous,  lively  chicks  from  Bred- 
to-lay  and  exhibition  hens.  They  will 
make  you  money  for  they  have  the  quality 
and  the  egg  laying  habit  bred  in  them.  A 
trial  will  convince  you.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Leghorns.  Big  illustrated  catalog 
free.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices 
right.  Prepaid.  Reference,  Commercial 
Bank. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A, 


FAMOUS  MEADOW  BROOK  CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 

•  f  100  chicks . 

April  (  enn  “  72.50 

prices  j  jgJjg  ..  moo 

Send  your  orders  NOW  for  April  and  May. 
Circular  upon  request. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHER! 

BOX  A  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock- 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred!  -Rocks,  White 
Orpirgtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan- 
dotted,  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Inc1®11 
Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guarantees- 
Parcels  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  Ss  per 
Circular  free. 


Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  farm,  Ri 


Egg  machines  fro® 
high  laying,  pure  farmbred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  • 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks  Sent  m 
prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  gw  fi  U 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock. 
circulars.  “All  that  is  new  ih  Poultry  * 
GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORN 

hatched 


BABY  CHICKS, 


that  are 

to  gro-w.  Barred 
Rocks  15c,  Buf 


Rocks  17c,  Reds  16c,  S.  C.  White  ^  Brown  L«g; 
horns  13c,  Mixed  10c.  Prepaid J00%  Eve 

ery  guaranteed  to  your  door.  *  circular- 

order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  cir 

J.  W.  KIRK,  Box  55,  McAIisterville,  r* 


American  Agriculturist,  April  12, 1924 


FINE  PARENTS  MAKE 
BETTER  BIRDS 

A  chick  with  an  uncertain  parentage  is 
liable  to  be  an  unprofitable  hen.  Kerr’s 
Lively  Chicks,  we  are  proud  to  say,  come 
from  the  finest  strains.  That  means  you 
can  buy  our  Hollywood  White  Leghorns, 
Norfolk  Spec.  Farms  Barred  and  Fishel 
White  Rocks,  Martin  White  Wyandottes 
and  Sked  Bros.  Rhode  Island  Reds  with 
confidence  that  they  will  grow  up  to  be 
money-makers. 

We  entered  pens  of  our  breeding  in  the  big 
1923  competitions — and  they  won.  From 
this  official  record  stock  come  our  cockerels 
to  mate  with  purebred,  farm-raised  pullets, 
giving  you  Lively  Chicks,  bred  to  lay. 

Full  count  delivery,  alive  and  vigorous,  is 
guaranteed.  We  will  refund  or  replace, 
if  any  should  be  lost  in  transit. 

Write  to-day  and  ask  for  your  copy  of 
Kerr  Chick  Book.  It  includes  our  egg- 
laying  records  in  1923  competitions. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(M ember  International  Baby  Chick  issn.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Box  No.  10  *  Box  No.  10 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Box  No.  10  Box  No.  10 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD  PURE  BRED. 


ORDER  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

Per 


SO 

58.50 
9.00 
9.00 
9.50 

11.50 


100 

$16.00 

18.00 

18.00 

19.00 

22.00 


25 

LEGHORNS,  WHITE,  BLACK.  $4.25 
LEGHORNS,  BROWN,  BUFF..  4.75 
BARRED  ROCKS ....  4  75 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS .  500 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  6.00 

SOCKS,  WHITE,  BUFF,  AN¬ 
CONAS .  6,00  11.50  22  00 

BLACK  MINORCAS,  BUFF 

ORPINGTONS . .  6.00  11  50  22  00 

SSE?  ^J^X^GTONS .  7.25  14.00  27.00 

UGHT  BRAHMAS .  9.00  17.50  34  00 

=  BLACK  GIANTS....  12.00  23.00  45!00 

MIXED  CHICKS .  4.00.  7.75  14.00 

by  ,P^eI.Post;-  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
BuyoOO  or  1,000  of  one  variety  at  special  price.  Catalog 
on  request.  Immediate  delivery. 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  Box  A-l,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


800,00  0  Keystone  Vitality  Chicks 

LEADERS  SINCE  1910 

30,000  Chicks  weekly.  Bred  Right,  Hatched  Right,  Shipped 
““  — —  Right.  Ask  our  customers. 

i  c,  „  .  Each  Per  1000 

I  S.  C.  White  Leghorns ....  14c  S130.00 

.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns, .  .  .  14c  $130.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. .  16c  $150.00 

1  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  18c  $170.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  ....  16c  $150.00 

Heavy  Breeds  Mixed .  13c  $120.00 

—  Light  Breeds  Mixed .  11c  $100.00 

rw  v¥ye  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post, 
[rf,  cWcks  are  hatched  by  men  with  experience  in  high 
2  Hot  Water  machines,  where  the  temperature  and 
SWureare  all  automatically  maintained.  The  best  are 
“™y6  ™e  cheapest.  Our  catalogue,  free  for  the  asking — 
«Platas.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
“0182  (The  old  reliable  plant.)  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

are  bred  and  developed  for 
highest  production.  We  hatch 
every  chick  we  ship  in  our 

own  plant.  Order  direct  with 
to full  remittance.  We  allow 
„,/c  discount  when  orders  are  placed 
or  more  before  chicks  are  wanted. 

White  TPrifes  on  soo 

BaZWrnfl .  $13.00  $62.50 

»MredR0ck8 .  15.00  7250 

Wh  ip  w8'  A .  10-00  77.50 

Wyandottes .  18.00  87.50 

Paid  wer  six  ot!ler  breeds.  100%  live  delivery.  Post- 
Clm.kr  „e  §uarantee  satisfaction.  Write  for  1924  Sales 
* Mf d ip ??? „°;om P Jete  prices.  They  are  free. 

^  C^N  CHICKERIES  Box  214,  Grampian,  Penn. 


21  days 


1000 

$120.00 

140.00 

150.00 

170.00 


baby  chicks 

wppmI'  ,LeShorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds.  15,000 
Fifteen  ;r°m  Ike  very  best  free  range  breeding  stock 
teen  years  hatp.him?  PYnppjpnnp  thp 


vnn  years  hatching  experience. 
y  u  ever  saw  at  moderate  prices. 


The  finest  chicks 
Send  for  booklet 


and  price  list. 

BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Box  A,  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 


YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

>  In  Producing  High  Quality  Chicks 

We  have  been  building  a  chick  business  for 
over  ten  years,  on  the  basis  of  fair  and 
nonest  dealing  We  have  increased  every 
year  as  a  result.  Flocks  have  open  range. 
Carefully  bred  for  production.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  All  popular  breeds. 
Prices  right.  Booking  orders  now.  Write 

today  to  avoid  disappointment.  We  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  stay  and  will  handle  your  order  on  that  basis. 
...  _  Reference,  Central  Natl.  Bank,  York,  Pa.  A 
ftiMy.  will  bring  you  full  Information, 

K  V,CW  EGG  FARM,  Box  12,  DOVER,  PA, 


As  layers  they  are  hard  to  beat.  Where 
they  are  bred  for  laying  and  given  proper 
care  they  certainly  shell  out  the  eggs. 

I  have  had  Brown  and  White  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes  and  Rose  and  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  of  which  I  still 
breed.  I  am  a  lover  of  all  pure  bred  poultry 
and  have  had  a  bit  of  experience  with 
Leghorns  and  Wyandottes.  But  a  person 
will  succeed  with  the  birds  he  loves  best 
most  generally  and  especially  if  it  is  a 
bird  in  good  demand,  like  the  Reds. 


DAY-OLD  CHIX  AND  DUX 

^^*OROUS,  HEALTHY,  LIVABLE  Chix  and  Dux  that  will  grow,  thrive 
and  develop  into  profit  producing  specimens.  Parent  stock  selective 
mated  for  generations  by  Hogan  and  Cornell  methods.  Thirty-seven  years  of 
practical  experience  back  of  them.  Superior  stock  at  popular  prices.  Liberal 
discount  on  stock  ordered  in  advance. 


Keeping  Down  Expenses  in 
Brooding  Chicks 

My  brooder  consists  of  a  wooden  box, 
about  four  feet  long,  three  feet  wide  and 
two  feet;  high,  with  a  six-pane  window  set 
in  the  front,  facing  the  sun.  The  cover 
in  on  a  hinge  and  it  has  a  tiny  sliding 
door  in  one  side. 

We  place  this  brooder  in  a  sunny  spot 
and  wire  off  a  small  yard  for  the  chicks 
to  play  in.  For  heat  I  have  two  3-gallon 
oil-cans  that  L  fill  with  hot  water.  One 
of  these,  if  placed  in  the  brooder  at 
9  P.  M.  will  still  be  warm  at  9  A.  M. 
I  have  folded  newspapers  tied  around 
the  cans  to  hold  the  heat.  There  is  no 
danger  from  fire  with  that  kind  of  heater. 
In  real  cold  winter  weather,  I  have  the 
brooder  in  a  sunny  spot  in  the  kitchen 
until  the  chicks  are  two  weeks  old. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  L.: 


CUSTOMER’S  LETTER— “Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  fSTuEt*’ price  list. 
Your  last  year  s  chix  have  done  wonders  for  us.  They  started  laying  in  September 
and  are  doing  their  best  now.  In  December,  I  got  464  eggs;  January,  535  eggs  and 
February,  708  eggs  from  40  pullets  and  10  yearlings. 

Yours  truly,  D.  A.  Galloway.” 


No 


REDS,  BARRED  &  WHITE  ROX,  WHITE  WYAN- 
,  WHITE,  BUFF  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 
INDIAN  RUNNER  AND  PEKIN  DUX 

We  use  Newton  hatching  equipment  exclusively, 
forced  draft,  mechanical  moisture 
machines  on  our  Plant. 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm 

Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

W.  R.  CURTISS  CO.,  Prop. 

Members  Inti.  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


Shall  We  Pay  the  Soldiers  a  Bonus? 

(Continued  from  page  371 ) 

same  line  as  the  Civil  War  lobby.  Many 
soldiers  enlisted  in  the  late  war  from 
patriotic  motives  and  are  opposed  to 
receiving  money  for  their  services,  know¬ 
ing  well  that  our  country  was  included  in 
the  final  plan  of  World  domination  in 
the  German  War  Policy.” — G.  T.  P., 
Worcester  County,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

Tax  Plan  Helps  Rich  Only 

“In  response  to  your  request,  I  favor 
the  bonus  for  the  soldiers  and  do  not  favor 
Mellon’s  plan  for  tax  reduction.  Mellon’s 
plan  is  entirely  for  the  rich;  the  man  who 
is  like  most  of  us  under  $5,000  benefits 
practically  none.” — P.  B.  W.,  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Neighbors  Opposed,  Too 

“In  regard  to  the  soldiers’  bonus,  nearly 
all  the  farmers  are  opposed  to  the  bonus 
that  I  have  talked  to.  For  my  part  I  am. 
The  Mellon  Tax  is  strongly  opposed.”— 
W.  W.  A.,  Butler  County,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

The  Soldiers  Earned  It 

“I  am  in  favor  of  the  Soldiers’  Bonus 
Bill  being  passed.  Why  should  it  not  be? 
Have  they  not  earned  it  many  times  over? 
Yes — and  yes  again.  Is  a  deeper  Hudson 
or  a  many  million  dollar  post-office  or 
any  one  of  the  many  things  that  money 
is  being  appropriated  for  more  im¬ 
portant,  more  necessary  than  that  the 
men  who  came  back  from  Over  There 
'after  going  through  a  veritable  hell,  for 
the  ones  who  stayed  at  home,  should 
have  a  little  to  start  themselves  on  again? 
The  boys  that  could  not  come  back  with 
the  others,  but  who  were  brought  back 
later,  covered  with  the  American  flag, 
paid  with  their  lives,  but  so  did  the  ones 
who  came  back  pay — not  so  dearly,  but 
in  lost  health,  strength  and  lost  oppor¬ 
tunities.  There  are  many  good  reasons 
why  the  returned  soldiers  should  get  their 
bonus — but  are  there  any  reasons  why 
they  should  not?” — Mrs.  W.  M.  H.,  Jr., 
Albany  County,  N.  Y. 
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FLOCKS  PURE  BRED.  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 

of  c2ffltom^rsSW^hM«hl3:Varleti^*CX)MBiNATION  OF^RS?  VALU^mL^  BOOK^HV^N^RE^^ft^  e^ch'order8 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 

400,000  CHICKS 

BIG,  STRONG,  FLUFFY  CHICKS  hatched  from  well  bred  and  well  kept,  heavy  laying 
hens,  insuring  good  growth  and  PROFITS. 

~../a Setles  Prices  on  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown  <fc  Buff  Leghorns .  $7.00  $13  $62.50  $120 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas .  8.00  15  72  50  140 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  8  50  16  77  50 

?i1,Vei,W^lnd0t^-  Y  V  V. .  »'.50  18  87.50  i70 

Mixed,  $12  per  100  straight. 

Postpaid.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Best  Bank 
Reference.  You  take  no  chance.  Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Assn. 
MODERN  HATCHERY, _ Box  63,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 

MUSSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusive 

We  are  offering  chicks  from  mature  hens  right  on  our  own  farm  that  are  mated  with  Ferris  pedigreed 
cockerels.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  quality  chicks,  you  can  not  afford  to  miss  this  offer.  An  order  from 
us  will  assure  you  strong,  vigorous,  chicks  that  will  develop  into  excellent  layers 
Prices  Per: —  25  50  100  500 

$4.50  $8.50  $16.00  $75.00 

There  will  be  a  reduction  for  May.  We  prepay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  to  avoid  disappointment  or  send  for  circular. 

THE  MUSSER  WHITE  [LEGHORN  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


50 


HIGH  BRED— HATCHED  RIGHT,  350,000  for  1924.  ATHENEON 
STRAINS  INSURE  big,  husky  chicks  from  healthy,  heavy  laying 
free  range,  culled  flocks.  That’s  why  our  customers  RE-ORDER.  ’ 
PRICES  ON 

s.  o.  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns  and  Rose  Comb  Brown 

Degnorns .  16  75  *iq  «6? 

C-  and  R.  C.  Reds  and  Anconas.  ..  .  7.75  15.  72.  143 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Silver  Campines  i  9.25  18.  85.  170. 

LrahFnwRvrii/^iten100^^111  Breeds  $10.00  per  100  POSTPAID, 
vow  GY^?ANT¥:D  Catalog  free.  Ref.  Athens  National  Bank,  n 

NOW  from  this  ad.  Get  them  when  wanted.  t, 


100  500  1000 


100% 

ORDER 


ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Dept.  F,  ATHENS,  OHIO 


750,000  CHICKS 


free  range  and  properly 


$10.00  PER 
100  AND  UP 

cared  for  to  produce 


Select,  culled  flocks  of  heavy  layers  on 
vigorous,  sturdy  chicks. 

Varieties  -  "  25 

White,  Brown  i  Buff  Leghorns.  Anconas .  $3.75 

White  “Barred  Rocks,  Reds.  Black  Minorcas .  4.25 

WUte  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.50 

Bdfl  Minorcas,  Silver  LacedlWyandottes .  6^00 

MixedxChicks  $10.00  per  100,  Straight .  3.50 

Postpaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this’ ad. 
tot  ct  a  tc  —  —  .  i|Tue*ntr^g  -  Bank  references.  Circular  Free. 

TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES _ Box  510  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


50 

$7 

8 

8.50 

11 
6 


100  500 

$13  $60 

15  72 

16  77 

20  ... 
11  52 


1000 

$120 

140 


100 


BABY  CHICKS 


UP 

Guaranteed 


911  and 

100%  Live  Delivery 

„  Prepaid  prices  on  25 

White  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns .  $3.75 

Brd-. -Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds, 

White  Wyandottes . .  ,, 

Black  Minorcas .  .  4 '50 

Sil.  Lace  Wyandottes,  Buff  and’ Wh. 'Orpingtons,  Black 

Langshans .  4  sn 

Light  Brahmas . . 

T,  Broiler  Chicks  $11.00  per  100.  We  hatch  40  breeds  from  heavy  laying,  culled  flocks. 
Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Circular  free.  Wehave  been  18  years  in  the  business 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM, 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

4.50 

8.25 

16.00 

78.00 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

83.0!) 

5.00 

9.75 

19.00 

93.00 

BABY  CHICKS 


Box  16, 


KENTON,  OHIO 


Hatched  from  America’s  foremost  bred-to-lay 

strains.  Flocks  carefully  culled  and  developed 
for  '  ’  ‘  ’  -  - 


May  Prices  (Prepaid)  On: 

Leghorns,  White  and  Buff . 

Barron,  White  Leghorns,  Anconas . 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  and  R.  C 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes . 

White  Rocks,  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons 
Mixed  Chicks . 


for  highest  type  and  production, 
delivery  guaranteed. 


One-fifth  down  books  order. 


HOLTZ  APPLE  HATCHERY, 


Bred-To-Lay  CHICKS 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  Fishel’s  White  Rocks,  Cook’s 
Buff  Orpington  ;,  BROILER  Chicks.  Write  for  circular. 

VALLEY  HATCHERY  MAUGANSVIILE,  MD. 


100%  live 

1000 
$120.00 
130.00 
140.00 
150.00 

-  _  150.00 

$10.00  per  100  straight. 

Order  direct  from  this  Ad.  or  write  for  catalog.  Ref:  Farmers  Bank  of  Elida,  Ohio. 

ELIDA,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

7.50 

14.00 

66.50 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

8.50 

16.00 

76.50 

8.50 

16.00 

76.50 

ality  baby  chicks 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Bred  for  business  from  un¬ 
restricted  farm  range  stock  which  insures  vitality. 
Hatches  every  week.  Prices  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  Longeneckcr.Box  40.  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


Fresh 

from  the  Spring  overhauling 

How  to  keep  that  “young” 
feeling  in  your  engines 


No  wonder  your  automobile,  motor-truck, 
and  tractor  feel  “young”  again  after  a  spring 
overhauling. 

Carbon  is  out.  Valves  are  ground.  Spark 
plugs,  wiring,  hose  connection,  fan  belt,  all 
have  been  inspected.  Nuts  are  tightened.  The 
chassis  has  been  freshly  lubricated  from  front 
to  rear  spring  shackles. 

And  instead  of  groans  and  squeaks  you  have 
quiet.  Instead  of  that  “tired  feeling”  you 
have  power. 

Now  for  the  busy  season 

After  the  spring  overhauling,  the  question 
arises  “How  long  can  I  keep  that  welcome 
feeling  of  full  power?”  You  won’t  have  any 
too  much  time  from  now  on  for  engine  repairs. 
Naturally  you  will  want  to  avoid  them. 

On  the  farm,  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  has  become 
the  most  popular  high-grade  oil  through  its 
ability  to  keep  farm  automobiles  and  tractors 
at  full  working  efficiency.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
costs  a  great  deal  less  by  the  year,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  price  is  a  few 
cents  higher  by  the  gallon.  That 
is  why  farmers  who  have  a  keen 
eye  for  economy  are  so  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  Mobiloil. 


Containers  for  your  Home  Qarage 

While  Mobiloil  is  sold  by  the  quart  from  bulk 
and  in  one-gallon  cans,  the  larger  size  con¬ 
tainers  are  the  most  popular  among  farmers. 
You  can  obtain  Mobiloil  in  5 -gallon  cans 
and  in  15-,  30-  and  55 -gallon  steel  drums, 
which  are  equipped  with  convenient  leak- 
proof  faucets. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  the  most  widely  used 
of  all  oils.  You  will  easily  find  at  least  one 
nearby  garage  or  supply  store  where  you  can 
obtain  it.  In  buying,  be  sure  to  secure  the 
grade  or  grades  specifically  recommended  for 
your  own  automotive  equipment.  In  case 
your  car,  motor  truck,  or  tractor  is  not  spe¬ 
cified  on  the  partial  Chart  shown  here,  the 
dealer  can  easily  tell  you  the  correct  grade  by 
consulting  the  Complete  Chart  of  Recom¬ 
mendations  which  he  hangs  on  his  wall. 

Tractor  Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  lubricant  for  the  Fordson 
Tractor  is  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB”  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 
in  winter.  The  correct  oil  for 
all  other  tractors  is  specified  in 
our  Chart.  Ask  for  it  at  your 
dealer’s. 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  Chart  your  guide 


Domestic  Branches: 

New  York  (Main  Office) 

Philadelphia 

Albany 


Indianapolis 

Minneapolis 

Milwaukee 


Buffalo 

Boston 

Detroit 


Pittsburgh 
Des  Moines 
Rochester 


Chicago 
New  Haven 
Peoria 


St.  Louis  Oklahoma  City 

Kansas  City, Mo.  Portland,  Me. 
Dallas  Springfield,  Mass. 


Chart  of 
Recommendations 

<Akl»£vftttd  EAitiert) 

r 

THE  correct  grades  jof  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  and  com¬ 
mercial  cars  are  specified  ,in  the  Chart  below. 

'  A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

How  to  B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

Read  the  BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB” 
Chart:  E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic, 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  .recommendation  should 
be  followed  during  the  entire  p^iod  when  freezing 
temperatures  may  be  exnejjjefijced. 

This  Chart-'ofl' Rec/mmendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vai/^uin^OuliCompany’S^Board  of  Automotive 
and  represents  our  .professional  advice  on 
&t  automobile  lubriq*tioi}%ilr  «  It 


BICES  AND 

3R  TRUCKS 


Amcr.  La Jj 

Ameru 
Andef 
Appcrsorj 

Atlas... . 
Auburn 


19)  ■ 

Todels 


icyl.). 

J  cyl.)..  '  .  J 


r  Models 


All  Other  Models 


4od.  FB&T) 
Jperior) 

.  vlod.  490) 

44  All  Other  Models 
Cleveland, 

Cole . . 

Col’bia  (Det.)  (Cont.  Eng.) 

“  All  Other  Models 
Cunningham.. . . 

Davis. .  . . .  — 

Dodge  Brothers. 

Dorris  (6  cyl.)..* 

1  Other 

Dort . 

Duescnberg.  J .  . 

Elcnr  (4  cyl.) . 

“  (6  cyl.). .  t . 

Federal  (Mod.  X-2)  ... 

.M  All  Other  Models 
Flfnt 
Ford 

Four  Wheel  Drive  (FWD) 

Franklin.  . 

Gardner . . 

Garford  (V/i-VA  ton)  .. 

44  All  Other  Models 
G.  M.  C.  (Cent.  Eng.) 

“  All  Other  Models 
Graham  Brothers 
Gray, 

Hanson  Six., 

Haynes  (6  cyl  ). . . 

J  -  (12?yL). 

H  C.  S . 

Hudson  Super  Six. 

Hupmobile . 

International . 

Jewett 

Jordan  . . 

Kelly-Springfield 
Kissel .... 

Kline  L  .-t 
Lafayette 
Lexington  (Cont.  Eng.) 

"  All  Other  ModelsjArc 

Liberty . 

Lincoln  .  . 

Locomobile .  ■  . 

Maccar  (l>£tonL2) 

“  (2  ton). 

"  (3  ton  H2) 

"  (K*  2K  &  3K  ton) 

*  <4  ton  M3) . 

"  All  Other  Models 

Mack . 

Marmon.  - 
Mason 
Maxwell 
“  (Com’l) 

McFarlan 

McLaughlin  Buick  (Can.) 

Mercer . 

Nash  (Com’l)  (Quad.) 

*'  (Com’l)  (1  &  2  ton) 

44  All  Orher  Models 

National  (Ind.)(Mod.6-3 1) 

"  "  (Mod  .6-51) 

“  All  Other  Models 

Oakland 

Oldsmobile  (4  cyl  ) 

*  (Mod.  30) 

44  All  Other  Models 

Overland 

Packard  Eight. . . . 

“  All  Other  Models 

Paige  (Cont.  Eng  ). . . 

(Com’l) . 

"  -  All  Other  Models 

Peerless  (8  cyl.) . 

Pennant  Taxi-Cab 
Pierce  Arrow  (2  ton) . 

44  •  All  Other  Models 

Premier 

Premier  Taxi-Cab. 

Princeton ..... 

.R  &  V  Knight . .  . 

Reo. .  - . 

Republic  (K  ton). 

44  (IK  ton) 

**  (2K  ton  Mod.  19W) 

44  All  Other  Models|Are 

Rickenbacker.„ 

Rolls  Royce... 

Star, ... .4... 

Stearns  Knight. 

Stephens  Six . . . . 

Stewart  (N  Y.)  (K  ton) 

44  44  (l  ton).. 

"  (Mod.  7X  &  10X) 

®  All  Other  Models 

Studebaker - 

Stutr  (4  cyl ). 

44  (6  cyl.). 

Velie  (Cont.  Eng.). . 

44  .  All  Other  Models 

Westcott  (Mod.  D-48). 

44  (Mod.  60).... 

**  All  Other  Models 

White  (Mod.  IS  &  20) . . 

44  All  Other  Models 

Willys  Knight 

Winton . . 

Yellow  Cab 


Arc,  Arc.  Arc.  Arc 


*21  1&20 


A  Arc.  A 


Arc. 


A  A 


A  Arc 


A  A 


A  A 


A  Arc. 


Arc 


.  Arc  Arc, 


.  Arc.  Arc. 


!  Arc 


A  Arc. 
.  Arc  lArc. 
A  A 
Arc  Arc. 

.  Arc.  Arc 


.  Arc.  Arc. 


Arc. 


Arc.  Arc  Arc.  Arc. 

B  A 


Arc  Arc, 


Transmission  and  Differential  :  ■> 

For  their  correct  lubrication,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  > 

“CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as  recommended  by  complete 
Chart  available  at  all  dealers. . _  — 


VACUUM  OILi  COMPANY 


The  Bridge  at  Concord.  [See  Editorial) 


American 

A  GRICULTURI  ST 


Founded  1842 


1.00  PER  YEAR 


APRIL  19,  1924 


•v*  C* 

V  ' 

--  (f- 

%  v 

V 


PUi  I  d  weekly 


^  v. 


6 


How  Can  We  Get  Rid  of  T  B  ? — See  page  389 


WOLVERINE 


The  lOOO  Mile  Shoe 

CORDOVAN  HORSE-HIDE 


Yorktown,  N.  J.,June  29,  1923 

Wolverine  Shoe  Co., 

Rockford,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
writing  you  of  the  remarkable  wear 
and  comfort  I  have  had  from  a  pair 
of  your  Wolverine  Shoes  purchased 
from  Abe  Kolsky,  Woodston,  N.J. 
a  year  ago.  As  I  am  a  farmer,  working 
long  hours — and  unusually  hard  on 
shoes — (a  pair  generally  lasts  me  no 
more  than  three  months  at  the  most), 
I  consider  the  wolverine  shoe  the  best 
I  ever  wore. 


I  have  never  had  shoes  to  retain 
their  softness  thru  all  conditions  of 
weather  as  these  have  done. 
Wishing  you  great  success. 

Yours  truly,  1 
AMOS  B.  KIRBY. 


The 

“ All  Work »»  Shoe 
Cut  a  little  higher  to 
keep  out  plow  dirt 


They  wear 1000 Miles 


and  they  always  stay  soft 


— a  secret  process  fixes  that! 


You  can  expect  a  different  kind  of  wear  unusual  to  you — are  common  to  us.  We 
from  Wolverine  Shoes.  For  they  are  actu-  expect  Wolverines  to  wear  longer.  The 
ally  made  out  of  different  material  than  secret  is  in  the  leather.  And  in  the  fact 
any  other  work  shoe.  They  are  made  of  that  we  specialize  in  work  shoes  only. 
Cordovan  horse-hide.  The 


toughest,  longest  wearing 
leather  known. 


Baseballs  are  made  of 
horse-hide  because  it  is  the 
only  leather  that  will  stand 
the  pounding.  The  finest 
Cossack  saddles  are  made 
of  it  too.  But  heretofore  it 
couldn’t  be  used  for  work 
shoes.  Because  it  always 
tanned-up  too  stiff. 

But  in  our  tannery  we 
learned  how  to  tan  it  soft.. 
The  upper  leather  is  thick 
for  your  protection,  but  we 


Wolverine 
Comfort  Shoe 


Tender  feet  welcome 
these  shoes.  They’re  soft 
and  flexible  as  a  mocca¬ 
sin,  yet  wear  like  iron. 
And  so  light  and  easy, 
you’ll  never  know  they’re 
on  duty.  For  tender  feet, 
or  where  you  do  not  en¬ 
counter  wet  weather, 
wear -this  comfort  shoe. 


Whatever  your  need, 
there  is  $  Wolverine-  to 
meetit.  Farm,  shop,  lumber 
camp,  oil  fields,  mines, 
summer  and  winter,  each 
has  a  special  Wolverine 
built  to  meet  each  special 
condition.  That,  too, 
is  why  they  wear  so 
well. 

If  your  shoe  dealer 
can’t  supply  you,  write 
us.  We  will  tell  you  the 
nearest  Wolverine  dealer. 
And  we  will  send  you  a 
catalogue  showing  which 


make  it  as  soft  as  a  moccasin.  And  it  stays 
soft.  Even  after  many  wettings  it  will 
always  dry  out  soft.  No  other  shoe,  we 
know,  does  this. 

That’s  why  letters  like  the  above- 


type  of  shoe  fits  your  needs  best. 


f 


n 


I  Wolverine  Shoe  &  Tanning  Corp. 
Dept.  41,  Rockford,  Mich. 


I 


I 


Wolverine  Shoe  & 
Tanning  Corp. 

Formerly  Michigan  Shoemakers 

Rockford,  Michigan 


I 


Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Wolverine 
dealer  and  catalog. 


|  Name. 


I 


Address  , 


P.  O.  and  State. 


I  My  dealer  is . 


ine  Ketaner  ana  .trices 


An  A.  A.  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  From  W FA F 


T  HAVE  had  the 
privilege  of  at¬ 
tending  numerous  meetings  at  which 
eminent  authorities  and  prominent 
bankers  have  discussed  general  business 
conditions,  and  from  these  have  carried 
away  the  thought  that  the  present  year 
is  one  requiring  of  every  business  man 
that  he  become  a  closer  student  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  commerce  in  its  broadest 
sense;  that  he  realize  success  in  his  own 
particular  sphere  depends  greatly  upon 
keeping  his  own  hands  on  his  own  busi¬ 
ness.  In  President  Coolidge’s  speech  on 
February  12th  last,  he  said,  “The  farm  is 
one  of  the  chief  markets  for  the  industries 
of  the  nation.”  And  so  it  is,  but  agricul¬ 
ture  today  is  in  a  state  where  it.  will, 
beyond  all  doubt,  require  of  the  grower, 
middleman,  jobber  and  retailer  that  they 
keep  on  their  tiptoes  all  the  time  and 
keep  their  sales  force  pepped  up  to  the 
highest  degree.  These,  I  believe,  are  the 
conditions  confronting  all  business  men 
connected  with  the  produce  line  this  year. 

The  growers  today  should  be  more 
keen  and  intelligent  students  of  their  own 
particular  problems  and  should  not  com¬ 
mit  themselves  to  any  principles  without 
carefully  examining  all  facts  pertaining 
thereto,  especially  if  serious  mistakes  are 
to  be  avoided  at  the  very  outset.  In 
agriculture  there  are  too  many  elements 
beyond  human  control  to  allow  of  pre¬ 
dicting  too  far  ahead. 


By  R.  S.  KNOWLES 


relate  to  the  house¬ 
wife  its  hardships  in 
evading  climatic  conditions,  insects,  beino 
placed  in  an  improper  car,  rough  handling 
and  trying  to  reach  destination  full  of 
life,  style  and  character,  having  in  mind 
its  unfortunate  brother  who  goes  to  waste 
material,  there  perhaps  would  be  a  more 
intelligent  understanding  and  not  such 
an  erratic  public  opinion  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  requirements  of  the  connecting  links 
— farm  to  consumer — namely,  earlot 
receiver,  jobber  and  retailer. 


*  * 


With  overproduction,  small  growers 
especially  should  pull  together.  In 
many  producing  sections  there  are  co¬ 
operative  growers’  associations,  which 
have  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
grower  many  important  features,  and 
have  helped  conditions  at  the  producing 
end  but  they  have,  in  my  opinion,  more  or 
less  overlooked  one  important  feature — 
the  interest  to  control  production  in  so  far 
as  they  can  plan.  This,  from  my  point 
of  viewr,  would  help  more  than  anything 
else  that  has  been  done  to  solve  the 
grower’s  present  troubles.  It  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  controlling  dis¬ 
tribution.  Distribution  control  might 
help,  but  it  will  not  prevent  glutted 
markets,  for  a  market  cannot  consume 
more  than  its  people  can  eat.  Diverting 
rolling  cars-  may  clear  one  market  and 
glut  another. 

Present-day  acreage  should  be  reduced 
considerably.  I  believe  a  grower  would 
receive  a  larger  net  return  on  five  acres 
well  cared  for  than  ordinarily  received  on 
ten  acres,  especially  with  care  in  growing, 
grading  and  packing,  using  new  packages 
only,  shipping  under  a  brand  to  definitely 
identify  that  particular  grower’s  pack, 
which,  without  a  question,  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  reputation  and  demand,  and  draw 
for  the  grower  a  premium  in  price. 


*  * 


_ _ I 


The  selection  of  the  market  and  the 
commission  merchant  is  most  important 
ail'd  great  care  and  judgment  should  be 
exercised  when  doing  so.  When  a  grower 
ships  to  a  market  to  have  his  produce  sold 
on  its  merits,  he  should  not  place  his  own 
goods  in  direct  competition  with  itself. 
Bv  this  I  mean  the  grower  should  select 
his  commission  house  in  each  particular 
market,  place  confidence  in  their  ability, 
and  confine  his  shipments  to  that  one 
house  in  that  market.  There  has  always 
been  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding — 
much  of  which  is  unnecessary — on  the 
part  of  the  grower  toward  the  so-called 
middleman.  I  say  much  of  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  because  I  know  the  growers  do  not 
know  all  the  facts.  From  the  moment  the 
produce  leaves  the  farm,  many  have  no 
idea  of  how  it  is  handled.  Because  of  its 
highly  perishable  nature  it  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  that  it  be  handled  within  a  very 
short  space  of  time  to  insure  distribution 
to  the  consumer  during  the  early  morning  ' 
hours.  If  an  apple  from  Washington 
could  tell  a  story  of  its  travel  to  a  New 
York  hotel,  or  a  New  Jersey  potato  could 


The  earlot  receiver,  who  sells  in  less 
than  carlots,  is  a  very  necessary  factor 
He  has  in  his  employ  experienced  sales¬ 
men,  whose  duties  are,  before  selling,  to 
learn  to  the  best  of  their  ability  arrivals 
and  conditions.  And  it  is  very  necessary 
for  these  salesmen  to  be  able  to  judge 
quality  the  moment  they  open  a  sample  of 
a  particular  offering;  to  know  what  price 
to  ask  for  it.  During  the  early  morning 
hours  there  are  thousands  of  busy  buyers 
out  to  trade.  *  They  are  called  jobbers. 
Then  there  are  the  retailers.  Conditions 
on  the  early  markets  often  change  within 
an  hour — one  way  or  another.  The  de¬ 
mand  has  suddenly  become  greater  than 
the  supply,  or  the  supply  greater  than 
the  demand.  The  jobber  resells  in  small 
lots  to  the  retailer  and  tries  to  take  a 
profit.  In  many  instances  the  jobber 
judges  wrongly  just  about  as  many  times 
as  he  judges  rightly.  Undoubtedly  the 
fascination  of  a  quick  turnover  creates 
further  interest. 

The  first  thing  the  earlot  receiver  and 
the  jobber  should  do  is  teach  the  retailer 
to  educate  the  consumer  to  better  buying 
methods.  They  should  study  retail 
methods,  for  there  is  not  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
fruit  or  vegetables  they  sell  that  is  not 
sold  by  the  retailer,  and  they  have  to 
know  all  they  can  about  the  retailer  in 
order  to  help  him,  and  they  have  to  help 
him  in  order  to  distribute  their  goods 
more  largely.  This,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  the  application  of  improved  retail 
methods  to  the  greater  distribution  at 
wholesale. 

I  believe,  if  the  retail  prices  were  con¬ 
stantly  in  keeping  with  the  wholesale 
prices,  this  again  would  help  to  eliminate 
a  vast  amount  of  overproduction  and 
glutted  markets.  Quantity  sales  should 
be  encouraged.  If  the  retailer  would 
enlighten  the  consumer  when  there  is  an 
oversupply  of .  any  commodity,  by 
arranging  a  quantity  display,  with  dis¬ 
play  cards,  selling  in  quantities  of  so  many 
pounds  for  .50c,  or  so  many  pounds  for  a 
dollar,  making  the  unit  offered  a  larger 
quantity,  with  an  attractive  price,  it 
should  encourage  larger  purchases.  The 
retailer  would  do  well  to  give  this  serious 
consideration,  and  I  believe  with  such  a 
change  his  business  could  be  vastly  in¬ 
creased  and  the  consumer  greatly  bene¬ 
fited.  The  retailer  should  interest  the 
consumer  and  show  the  consumer  why  he 
should  buy  in  larger  quantities.  It  would 
insure  the  consumer  of  a  more  uniform 
grade  and  a  saving,  if  the  retailer  would 


go  into  details  as  he  should. 


For  Lower  Taxes,  Against  Bonus 


toon 


‘AGREEABLE  to  your  request,  I  will  say 
<**•  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  bonus. 
But  I  do  believe  every  ex-soldier  injured 
in  the  war  should  be  cared  for.  Those  who 
went  to  the  front  were  not  the  only 
sufferers  by  a  long  way.  We  that  staged 
at  home  worked  long  hours  to  provide 
We  suffered  a  very  severe  loss 


through  rise  in  prices.  War  is  hell  at 
best,  but  who  should  go  to  the  defense  of  ' 
country’  if  not  the  young  men? 

“As  to  Secretary  Mellon’s  plan  of  tax 
reduction,  I  think  he  is  right  on  general 
principles.  The  people  are  groaning 
under  heavy’  taxes  and  they’  should  be 
relieved  if  it  can  be  done  with  safety.’ 

— L.  W.  W.,  Essex  County,  N.  Y. 
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How  Can  We  Get  Rid  of  T  B  ? 

This  Great  Cattle  Scourge  is  Still  With  Us  in  Spite  of  Millions  Spent  for  Control 


LAST  year  the  New  York  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  appropriated  five  million  dollars  to 
[  be  used  by  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  in  a  war  on  cattle  tubercu¬ 
losis.  This  vast  sum  was  used  up  long  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  the  legislature  this  year  will 
probably  appropriate  three  million  more,  making 
a  total  of  eight  million  in  two  years  in  one  State. 
Was  this  great  expenditure  of  public  money 
justified?  Who  got  the  money?  Could  it  have 
been  spent  to  better  advantage?  What  progress 
was  made,  if  any,  in  cleaning  up  the  disease?  No 
problem  of  any  kind  is  of  more  vital  concern,  and 
every  farmer  and  every  taxpayer 

certainly  has  the  right  to  know  the  - . ■  ■■- 

answers  to  the  above  questions. 

In  fact,  it  is  surprising,  with  the 
tremendous  importance  that  this 
terrible  disease  is  assuming  in 
America,  and  with  the  great  sums 
that  are  being  spent  annually  to 
control  it,  that  the  general  public 
and  even  dairymen  themselves  know 
so  little  about  cattle  tuberculosis 
and  what  is  being  done  to  control  it. 

Just  take  a  brief  look  at  the  situation 
in  New  York  State'  alone.  There  are 
approximately  two  million  dairy 
cattle  in  the  State.  At  a  very  con¬ 
servative  estimate,  at  least  15  to  20 
per  cent,  of  this  number  are  infected 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with 
tuberculosis.  Probably  the  average 
is  much  higher  than  this,  but  it  is 
startling  enough  even  at  this  figure. 

It  is  much  higher  in  some  counties, 
particularly  in  the  fluid  milk  produc¬ 
ing  counties.  AVork  done  so  far  in 
eradication  in  Delaware  County,  one 
of  the  greatest  dairy  counties  in 
America,  for  instance,  shows  that 
18  per  cent.,  or  practically  half,  of 

the  cows  in  that  county  have  tubercu-  . .  - 

losis.  New  York  is  no  worse,  in 

fact  it  is  better,  than  many  other  States. 

These  figures  alone  should  bring  every  farmer 
face  to  face  with  the  startling  situation  menacing 
the  very  fundamentals  of  our  industry.  It  is  a 
situation,  too,  that  has  danger  to  the  farmer 
from  many  different  angles.  Already  consumers 
are  talking  about  health  regulations  which  will 
demand  that  all  milk  sold  in  fluid  form  must 
come  from  herds  proven  free  from  tuberculosis. 
Frankly,  can  a  consumer  be  blamed  for  such 
demand? 

Some  folks  have  made  the  statement  that  milk 
infected  with  tuberculosis  germs  is  not  dangerous. 
Such  people  simply  do  not  know  what  they  are 
talking  about,  for  milk  loaded  with  cattle  tubercu¬ 
losis  germs  is  unfit  for  human  consumption  and 
is  especially  unfit  for  children.  To  be  sure, 
pasteurization  will  probably  kill  most  of  the 
germs,  but  who  wants  to  drink  or  eat  food  filled 
with  dangerous  microbes  even  though  they  are 
dead?  Incidentally,  be  it  remembered  that  it  is 
only  in  the  very  largest  cities  that  milk  is  pas¬ 
teurized  at  all.  Infected  milk  consumed  on  the 
farm  is  never  so  treated. 

What  are  the  real  facts  about  the  danger  to 
children?  Medical  authorities  agree  that  25  per 
cent,  of  the  children  dying  of  tuberculosis  under 


sixteen  years  of  age  die  with  bovine  tuberculosis; 
58  per  cent,  of  the  glandular  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
and  59  per  cent,  of  the  abdominal  tuberculosis 
come  from  bovine  bacteria.  So  much  for  the 
health  side  of  the  problem. 

Now  what  about  the  dollar  side  of  the  problem 
to  the  farmers?  No  animal  can  be  fully  efficient 
that  is  not  well,  and  an  animal  with  virulent 
tuberculosis  germs  at  work  in  her  is  not  a  well 
animal.  In  its  incipient  or  beginning  stages,  the 
disease  probably  does  not  make  much  difference 
in  production,  and  there  are  thousands  of  farmers 
who  point  to  the  fact  that  their  very  best  and 


Is  The  T  B  Control  Program  Getting  Results  ? 

FOR  at  least  thirty  years  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
has  been  spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  yearly 
to  control  and  eradicate  cattle  tuberculosis.  Great  sums  have 
been  spent  for  the  same  purpose  in  other  States.  Last  year  the 
legislature  in  New  York  appropriated  five  million  dollars.  The 
appropriation  this  year  will  amount  to  over  three  million. 

In  spite  of  all  of  this  money  and  effort  this  great  scourge  has 
continued  to  grow  in  most  sections.  There  are  counties  where 
over  half  of  the  cattle  are  affected  and  the  average  for  the  entire 
State  is  probably  well  over  15  per  cent.  The  object  of  the  article 
on  this  page  and  others  which  will  follow  is  to  give  every  farmer 
the  exact  facts,  so  far  as  we  can  obtain  them,  about  this  problem 
which  so  vitally  affects  him  as  a  dairyman  and  as  a  taxpayer. 

What  is  the  present  program  for  fighting  tuberculosis?  Is  it 
fair  to  the  dairyman?  Is  it  fair  to  the  taxpayer?  Is  it  making  any 
headway?  If  not,  why  not?  Do  you  know  what  these  plans  are? 
What  experience  have  you  had?  Has  this  experience  been  satis¬ 
factory  so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned?  Help  us  discuss  this 
most  vital  problem  by  telling  us  what  you  think. — The  Editors. 


apparently  healthiest  cows  were  the  ones  to 
react  to  the  tuberculosis  test.  This  is  true,  for  the 
disease  does  seem  to  attack  our  best  animals. 
But  the  fact  that  these  animals  are  good  pro¬ 
ducers,  even  when  they  are  proven  to  have  the 
disease,  does  not  prove  that  they  might  not  have 
been  even  better  producers  were  they  disease  free. 
Of  course,  after  the  disease  has  made  some  little 
progress,  the  loss  in  production  is  very  evident. 

Therefore,  if  we  multiply  the  loss  of  efficiency 
per  animal  by  the  number  of  infected  animals,  one 
can  get  some  idea  of  what  tuberculosis  is  costing 
dairymen.  This  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  further 
loss  the  diseased  animals  cause  by  spreading  it  to 
other  and  healthy  stock.  It  does  not  take  into 
consideration  either  the  effect  tuberculosis  has  in 
lowering  the  prices  on  stock  for  sale,  including  the 
loss  by  embargoes.  Then,  too,  there  are  all  of 
these  millions  of  dollars  spent  by  States  and 
counties  and  by  dairymen  themselves  throughout 
the  country  in  fighting  the  disease.  There  is  a 
further  loss  to  purebred  owners  of  their  best 
animals  which  no  reasonable  amount  of  indemnity 
can  cover. 

This  is  a  situation  then  faced  by  every  dairy¬ 
man  and  by  every  consumer.  What  about  it? 
What  has  been  done  in  the  past,  how  much 


has 


In 


been  made,  what  is  the  present 
other  words,  “where  do  we  go 


progress 
program 
from  here?  ” 

In  the  early  days  of  dairying  in  this  country, 
there  was  probably  very  little  tuberculosis  among 
cattle.  We  say  “probably”  because  very  little 
was  known  about  it.  In  those  days  there  might 
have  been  a  considerable  amount  of  disease 
present  without  its  being  recognized.  But  like 
a  good  many  other  plant  and  animal  diseases 
with  which  the  farmer  has  to  contend,  it  has 
developed  step  by  step  with  our  more  intensive 
farming.  As  every  one  knows,  sunlight  is  an 
enemy  of  germs.  When  our  cattle 

-  g  ran  outdoors  a  good  part  of  the  year, 

and  were  housed  in  cold  windy  barns 
the  rest  of  the  year,  they  did  not 
give  much  milk,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  mostly  free  from 
disease.  But  with  the  production  of 
large  quantities  of  milk  per  animal 
the  year  around,  with  all  of  the  many 
complications,  cattle  tuberculosis  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  One  of 
the  worst  sources  of  contagion  was 
the  feeding  of  unpasteurized  skim 
milk  to  calves. 

New  York  State  has  been  making 
appropriations  of  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  off  and  on, 
since  the  early  nineties.  Splendid 
work  has  been  done  by  other  States, 
particularly  in  recent  years,  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  BUT  UNTIL  VERY  RE¬ 
CENTLY,  PARTICULARLY  NEW 
YORK  STATE,  NO  PROGRESS 
HAS  BEEN  MADE.  The  authori¬ 
ties  did  well  just  to  keep  pace  with 
the  disease. 

A  number  of  years  ago  great 
excitement  was  raised  when  Dr. 
r "  '  “  Koch  of  Berlin  announced  that  he 

had  discovered  a  cure  for  tubercu¬ 
losis  called  tuberculin.  Like  other  sensational 
“cures,”  tuberculin  proved  of  little  value  in 
curing  tuberculosis,  but  it  was  found  to  be  almost 
100  per  cent.  accurate  when  injected  into  animals 
in  determining  whether  they  had  the  disease  or 
not.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  early 
progress  in  tuberculosis  control  was  so  slow,  was 
that  veterinarians  depended  upon  physical  ex¬ 
amination,  and  physical  examination  is  of  very 
little  value  in  determining  whether  or  not  a  cow 
has  the  disease,  but  tuberculin  made  more 
progress  possible. 

But  speaking  for  NewYork  and  adjoining  States, 
and  probably  for  other  States,  up  to  1917,  the  war 
against  cattle  tuberculosis  was  a  losing  one.  In 
spite  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  spent 
and  the  large  amount  of  work  done,  the  disease 
continued  to  spread.  The  chief  difficulty  was  that 
after  the  disease  was  eliminated  from  a  group  of 
cattle  the  herd  became  reinfected,  making  it 
necessary  to  do  the  work  over  and  over  again. 
The  main  reason  for  this  reinfection  was  the 
lack  of  knowledge  and  the  lack  of  care  and 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  cattle  owners  to 
observe  certain  fundamental  rules  for  keeping 
their  herds  clean  after  they  were  once  free  from 
(Continued  on  page  J/06) 
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What  The  Farmer  Thinks 

“I  enclose  a  petition  which  has  been  circulated  around 
this  neighborhood.  Your  anti- tax  movement  is  absolutely 
the  best  plan  that  was  ever  started  by  any  farm  paper.  Every¬ 
one  who  sees  the  petition  and  reads  the  editorials  is  most 
profoundly  interested.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  taxes  and  interest 
are  the  most  important  factors  in  the  farmer’s  problem.  If 
they  could  be  eliminated,  he  could  stand  the  low  milk  prices 
and  the  other  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 

“In  your  leading  editorial  on  the  question  this  week  you 
put  your  finger  right  on  the  very  worst  taxing  graft,  which  is 
the  improved  highway.  I  want  to  say  without  qualification 
that  no  more  good  roads  ought  to  be  built  while  the  burden 
of  taxation  lies  as  heavily  as  it  does  now.  Good  roads  are  a 
thorn  in  my  side.  I  and  thousands  of  other  farmers  like  me 
who  live  back  in  these  hills  cannot  use  them  and  yet  we 
must  pay  for  them.  ‘Taxation  without  representation.’  My 
share  of  building  and  keeping  up  the  good  roads  which  I  do 
not  use  costs  me  about  $30  a  year.  They  build  a  number  of 
new  strips  in  this  county  every  season,  and  build  them  so 
poorly  that  their  upkeep  in  the  next  five  years  will  cost  as 
much  as  the  original  outlay.” 

OUCH  letters  are  coming  to  American  Agri- 
^  culturist  by  the  hundreds  every  week. 
When  we  started  this  tax  campaign  we  knew  the 
situation  was  bad,  but  we  have  been  absolutely 
astounded  by  the  way  farmers  feel.  Many  of  the 
letters  would  bring  tears  to  your  eyes  to  read 
them.  Low  prices  of  farm  products  coupled  with 
the  high  taxes  and  interest  are  bringing  stark 
ruin  to  hundreds  of  farm  people. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  and  our  State  legislatures 
meet  and  continue  to  make  the  same  heavy  ap¬ 
propriations  and  hold  investigations,  and  quarrel 
among  themselves  to  gain  political  advantage. 
Speaking  very  charitably,  it  is  difficult  for  any 
man  to  see  how  either  Congress  or  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  has  accomplished  any  con¬ 
structive  work  during  the  present  sessions.  In¬ 
stead  of  passing  upon  questions  of  merit,  making 
decisions  on  right  and  wrong  and  on  need  of  legis¬ 
lation,  the  decisions  are  made  on  political  expe¬ 
diency — not  how  much  good  it  will  do  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  how  much  good  it  will  do  the  party.  It 
makes  no  difference  which  party  is  in  power. 
They  are  both  guilty.  In  the  meantime,  of 
course,  the  people  pay  thousands  of  dollars  a  day 
to  keep  these  useless  sessions  and  politicians 
going. 

We  are  not  an  alarmist  and  we  hope  we  are 
constructive,  but  there  are  certain  conditions . 
in  this  country  that  have  got  to  be  and  are  going 
to  be  corrected.  One  of  them  is  this  tax  situa¬ 
tion,  including  the  graft  and  inefficiency  in  na¬ 
tional,  state  and  local  governments,  which  keep 
the  taxes  high.  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said: 


“With  public  sentiment  nothing  can  fail”;  and 
we  say  that  public  sentiment  must  be  aroused 
and  organized  in  America  to  put  honest  and  capa¬ 
ble  men  in  office  to  cut  down  inefficiency  and  put 
an  end  to  the  present  reckless  wave  of  spending 
the  public  money. 

Therefore,  American  Agriculturist  in¬ 
tends  to  follow  Lincoln’s  advice,  and  arouse 
public  sentiment,  particularly  among  the  farm 
people,  and  to  do  our  part  toward  organizing 
this  sentiment  and  making  it  count  in  the  right 
places  on  this  tax  reduction  program.  With  your 
help,  we  believe  we  can  save  farmers  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  but  we  cannot  do  it 
alone.  We  ask  you  to  study  and  discuss  this 
question  in  your  Grange  and  other  farm  meetings, 
and  in  your  homes.  Read  everything  you  can 
find  on  the  tax  problem.  In  particular,  study 
the  records  of  the  men  who  are  running  for  office 
during  the  coming  fall.  See  them  personally,  or 
write  them  letters  asking  how  they  stand  on  the 
tax  problem.  Let  them  know  how  you  feel  about 
it.  Are  these  candidates  good  business  men? 
Especially  note  the  business  ability  and  the  re¬ 
cord  of  your  own  supervisor,  for  town  and  county 
expenses  make  your  largest  taxes. 

Don’t  forget  either  to  sign  the  tax  petition 
which  we  are  printing  in  every  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist,  and  line  up  in  our  great  organ¬ 
ized  army  for  a  square  deal  for  the  taxpayer. 
Over  12,000  farm  people  have  already  signed. 
Blank  petitions  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

What  Caused  Low  Milk  Prices  ? 

A  LETTER  from  a  dairyman  states  that  milk 
prices  now,  in  his  opinion,  are  no  better 
comparatively  speaking  than  they  were  before  the 
war.  Nearly  every  one,  both  in  the  milk  organi¬ 
zations  and  out,  is  spending  considerable  energy 
trying  to  place  the  blame  for  this  ruinous  situation 
on  somebody  else,  but  we  have  seen  little  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  real  fundamental  cause  for  most  of  the 
present  trouble,  WHICH  IS  TOO  MUCH  MILK. 

During  the  several  years  since  the  war,  milk 
has  paid  better  than  almost  any  other  farm 
product.  This  does  not  mean  that  these  prices 
have  been  good,  but  that  prices  of  other  farm 
products  have  been  so  low.  The  result  has  been 
that  those  farmers  who  were  not  dairymen  have 
gone  into  dairying.  This  has  been  especially  so 
in  certain  sections  of  the  West  where  the  one-drop 
farmer  has  been  advised  to  diversify.  Those  who 
already  had  cows  have  added  more,  and  have  fed 
more  grain.  During  the  last  decade  dairying  in 
Canada  has  increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  that 
is,  alarming  from  a  competitive  standpoint. 
Better  methods  of  refrigeration  and  of  transpor¬ 
tation  have  opened  our  American  markets  to 
importations  of  dairy  products  from  Europe  and 
from  the  Argentine.  During  and  since  the  war, 
the  increased  demand  and  higher  prices  for  fluid 
milk  led  those  producers  who  had  previously  made 
milk  only  for  butter  or  cheese  to  improve  their 
quality  so  as  to  sell  it  in  fluid  form.  There  can  be 
but  one  answer  to  all  this  and  that  is  over-supply. 
The  demand  has  increased  in  the  cities,  but  not 
half  fast  enough.  Over-production  makes  a 
lower  price.  This  condition  will  go  on  until  the 
low  prices  lessen  production,  which  will  in  turn 
give  the  demand  a  chance  to  catch  up,  and  then 
the  prices  will  rise  again.  The  little  old  law  of 
supply  and  demand  is  right  on  the  job  all  of  the 
time  working  just  as  surely  as  night  follows  day. 

All  right,  you  lay;  if  this  is  true,  what  is  the 
use  of  having  any  organization?  The  answer  to 
this  is  that  the  strongest  and  best  organization  in 
the  world  cannot  long  keep  the  prices  up  if  there 
is  more  to  sell  than  the  market  can  absorb,  but 
right  organization  can  market  in  an  orderly 
manner;  it  can  prevent  temporary  gluts,  and  it 
can  insure  the  farmer  his  just  share  of  whatever 
the  demand  is.  In  the  days  before  organization 
when  the  demand  increased,  the  dealer  and  not 
the  farmer  got  the  benefit  of  it.  When  the  demand 
decreased,  the  farmer  and  not  the  dealer  lost. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  just  the  situation  which 
dairymen  of  this  section  face  now.  We  have 
organizations,  but  they  are  quarrelling  like  cats 
and  dogs  among  themselves,  and  with  the  un- 
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organized  farmer.  There  is  bitter  competition 
among  them,  and  cutting  prices.  While  they 
quarrel,  Rome  burns.  Organization  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  to  blame  for  the  present  trouble,  but  it  is 
unfortunate  that  at  the  very  time  when  farmers 
need  help  the  most  both  organized  and  unor¬ 
ganized  dairymen  are  making  their  troubles  worse 
by  trying  to  cut  one  another’s  throat.  Is  it  not 
time  for  some  cooperation  that  cooperates? 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  story  of  the  action  of  the 
Montgomery  County,  New  York,  dairymen  comes 
to  us.  It  is  on  page  395  under  the  heading 
“Getting  Together  At  Last.”  The  action  of 
these  men  is  just  what  American  Agriculturist 
has  urged  repeatedly:  that  the  dairy  organiza¬ 
tions  cooperate.  Dairymen  throughout  the  pro¬ 
ducing  area  may  well  follow. 


Courage  Does  Not  Change 

IT  has  been  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  years, 
a  long  century  and  a  half,  since  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  met  the  British  Regulars  at  the  bridge 
at  Concord  and  on  the  village  green  at  Lexing¬ 
ton.  (See  cover  picture.) 

During  that  time  the  world  has  moved  more 
rapidly  than  ever  before  in  history.  It  has  been 
a  time  of  tremendous  change  of  material  things. 

But  in  spiritual  things,  in  courage,  steadfastness 
straight  thinking  and  the  ability  to  hew  to  the 
line  and  see  through  hypocrisy  and  sham,  the 
great  mass  of  American  farmers  have  never 
changed.  Today  they  stand  just  as  solidly 
shoulder  to  shoulder  for  those  things  which  they 
think  right  as  they  did  on  that  April  day  long  ago 
so  well  described  by  Longfellow,  when  he  wrote: 

You  know  the  rest.  In  the  books  you  have  read, 
How  the  British  Regulars  fired  and  fled, — 

How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball, 

From  behind  each  fence  and  farmyard  wall, 
Chasing  the  redcoats  down  the  lane, 

Then  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again 
Under  the  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road. 

And  only  pausing  to  fire  and  load. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

» 

'T'HE  other  night  I  had  a  strange  dream.  I 
*  thought  I  died  and  went  up  and  tried  to  get 
into  heaven.  The  gatekeeper  met  me  at  the  gate 
and  said: 

“  I  am  sorry  but  before  we  can  admit  you,  there 
are  certain  preliminaries— a  sort  of  examination, 
as  it  were.” 

“Well,”  I  said,  “I’ll  try  anything  once.  What 
do  I  have  to  do?” 

“You  take  this  chalk,  go  through  the  gate,  and 
climb  three  flights  of  golden  stairs.  At  the  top 
you  will  find  a  room  and  in  the  room  a  big  black¬ 
board.  You  must  then  write  on  this  blackboard 
all  of  your  sins  and  particularly  all  of  the  lies 
you  have  ever  told.  By  and  by  I’ll  come  and  look 
them  over,  and  see  whether  we  want  to  let  you 
go  any  further  or  not.” 

I  said,  “That’s  all  right.  That’s  easy.  Who 
ever  heard  of  an  editor  telling  a  lie?” 

So  I  started  up  the  stairs  but  had  not  gone 
very  far  before  I  heard  a  terrific  noise  up  ahead 
of  me.  Around  the  corner  suddenly  there  came 
a  man  jumping  down  the  stairs  five  or  more  steps 
at  a  time.  When  he  got  closer,  I  was  very  much 
surprised,  and  pleased  to  see  that  it  was  my  old 
friend,  Charlie  Taylor,  who  had  once  been  assist¬ 
ant  county  agent  leader  down  in  York  State. 

I  said:  “Hello  there,  Charlie!  Hold  on  a  min¬ 
ute.  How  are  you?  Where  are  you  going?” 

But  Charlie  did  not  slow  up. 

“Get  out  of  my  way,”  he  said.  “I’m  in  an 
awful  hurry.” 

But  Charlie  was  an  old  friend  in  a  strange 
place,  and  I  wanted  to  see  him  and  talk  with  him, 
so  I  tried  again  to  stop  him.  fl 

“Why,  Charlie,  hold  on,  I  want  to  talk  with 
you.  What’s  the  matter?” 

But  Charlie  never  paused.  Instead,  he  yelled 
at  me  as  he  went  by: 

“Can’t  stop — awful  hurry — GOING  AFTER 
MORE  CHALK!  ” 

Post  Mortem:  My  great-great-great-grandpa 
used  to  tell  this! 
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Spring  Brings  Again  the  Old  Problems 

A.  A.  Readers  Tell  How  They  Meet  Them 


I  NOTICED  an  article  in  the  February  16th 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist  on  grow¬ 
ing  alfalfa.  I  have  some  experience  of  grow¬ 
ing  alfalfa,  my  first  being  in  the  spring  of 
1906  and  from  then  on.  My  experience  is  to  sow  it 
in  oats,  say  one  and  one-half  bushels  oats  to  the 
acre.  I  give  it  a  light  harrowing  after  the  alfalfa 
seed  has  been  sown  in  order  to  give  the  seed  a  light 
covering.  The  oats  make  a  cover  crop  and  it  will 
be  free  from  weeds.  The  alfalfa  roots  will  get 
growth  enough  so  they  will  not  heave  with  frosts. 
I  have  never  used  any  inoculation.  Sometimes 
I  have  mixed  timothy  and  red  or  alsike  with  the 
alfalfa  seed.  I  have  sown  it  in  at  least  10  or  12 
different  lots  in  a  section  at  least  in  the  radius 
of  six  miles  on  limestone,  gray  rock  and  slate  land. 
The  crop  sown  in  the  year  1906  I  continued  to  cut 
either  two  or  three  crops  per  year  until  1921. 
This  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  as 
it  is  put  in  with  so  little  trouble  except  cost  of  the 
seed. — W.  R.  Ayres,  New  Jersey. 

*  *  * 

Disking  Old  Land 

TN  many  places  it  is  usual  to  plow  all  land  which 
1  is  to  be  sown  in  the  spring,  while  in  the  West 
it  is  common  to  simply  disk  the  land  without 
plowing.  Formerly  I  always  plowed  all  the  land  to 
be  sown.  But  for  some  years  I  have  simply  disked 
all  potato  land  which  was  to  go  into  oats,  and  part 
of  the  time  I  have  tried  the  practice  with  corn 
stubble  and  with  oat  stubble. 

I  have  found  that  disking  the  land 
was  superior  to  plowing  it  in  the  spring, 
where  the  preceding  crop  was  potatoes 
or  corn.  With  fall  plowing  I  found 
that  there  was  a  slight  loss  in  the  case 
of  potatoes  through  plowing,  while 
there  was  a  little  gain  with  the  corn 
land.  I  consider  this  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  fertilizer  was  plowed 
under  deeper  on  the  potato  land.  '  In 
neither  case  did  I  find  that  it  paid  to 
plow  if  the  land  was  clear.  Where  the 
corn  stubble  was  pretty  cpiacky  it  was 
some  harder  to  get  a  good  seedbed  by 
simply  disking. 

One  year  I  tried  disking  oat  stubble 
for  winter  wheat.  It  was  a  fizzle  and 
I  never  tried  it  again.  I  had  neighbors 
who  tried  the  same  thing  (it  was  in  the 
war  years)  and  they  had  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  I  understand  that  this  works  out 
well  in  the  West,  however. 

Under  the  present  conditions  of 
high-priced  and  scarce  labor  and  low- 
priced  and  plentiful  crops,  it  seems’  to 
me  that  the  practice  of  disking  un¬ 
plowed  land  for  grain  should  become 
more  common.  Incidentally  I  might 
mention  the  fact  that  the  best  grain 
crops  I  ever  raised  (75  bushels  of  oats’ 
per  acre  and  40  bushels  of  winter 
wheat  per  acre)  were  raised  on  land 
which  was  not  plowed  after  the  pota¬ 
toes  were  dug  though  of  course  the 
digger  gave  an  extra  fitting. — A.  H.  de 
Graff,  New  York. 

*  * 

Our  Experience  in  Sowing  Clover 

^HE  time  of  year  is  here  to  sow 
clover  seed  for  this  part  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Medium  red  is  mostly 
grown  for  hay,  for  seed  of  the  second 
crop,  which  may  also  be  cut  for  hay  for 
cows,  is  pastured,  or  plowed  down  for 
corn  to  improve  the  soil.  Alsike  mixed 
with  red  makes  a  fine  hay  for  all  kinds 
of  stock  and  it  does  better  sown  with 
another  clover  to  help  keep  it  off  the 
ground  Sweet  white  clover  has  been 
fried  out  lately,  too,  for  hay  for  pasture 
and  as  a  soil  builder,  which  it  is,  be¬ 


cause  of  its  long  roots  and  heavy  tall  growth.  It 
is  also  being  tried  out  for  an  all-summer  pasture. 
Crimson  does  not  often  stand  the  winters  in  this 
part  of  Central  Pennsylvania. 

We  like  to  sow  in  a  forenoon  when  the  ground 
is  frozen  in  order  that  the  thawing  and  later  rains 
may  help  to  cover  the  seed.  By  using  a  cyclone  or 
one  turned  by  hand  instead  of  a  wheelbarrow 
seeder,  it  is  very  easy  to  sow  on  frozen  ground. 
With  the  barrow  seeder  it  seems  to  go  better  when 
the  soil  is  not  frozen. 

Some  persons  advise  heavy  seeding  of  clovers 
to  get  a  thick  stand  covering  all  the  ground  after 
the  wheat  is  harvested.  We  seed  all  our  clover  on 
growing  wheat,  so  that  a  growth  of  clover  usually 
is  made  the  same  season  and  it  may  be  clipped, 
pastured  or  cut  for  hay  for  cows  if  needed  for  more 
dry  feed. 

Many  farmers  sow  only  four  quarts  of  red  and 
one  pint  of  alsike  and  get  a  fair  stand  for  hay.  But 
three  quarts  of  red,  two  quarts  of  alfafa  and  one 
quart  of  alsike,  or  six  quarts  in  all,  are  enough  to 
make  a  good  stand  of  clover  where  the  soil  is  sweet 
enough  or  has  lime  enough  to  grow  red  and  alfalfa. 
Alsike  will  grow  better  in  a  sour  or  acid  and  on 
wetter  soil  than  either  of  the. other  two.  A*  com¬ 
bination  of  these  three  make  a  fine  hay  for  feed 
and  for  fertility  of  the  soil.  Alfalfa  alone  will  make 
three  cuttings  in  a  year  when  sown  alone  after  the 
first  year,  while  the  medium  red  will  make  only 
two  crops  the  second  year  and  then  disappear. 
Sowing  alfalfa  in  the  spring  in  wheat  without  cov¬ 
ering  it  a  little  with  some  tool  is  only  in  the  experi¬ 


mental  stage  here,  but  it  has  been  done  success¬ 
fully  on  soils  which  have  grown  alfalfa  before. 

White  sweet  clover  is  a  lover  of  lime  as  is  alfalfa, 
yet  it  grows  on  poorer  soils  than  the  others  will. 
However,  it  has  coarse  stems  and  cattle  will  not 
eat  the  hay.  As  a  soil  builder,  for  pasture  and  for 
a  legume  crop  to  plow  under  for  humus  it  is  a 
great  clover. 

On  an  eight-acre  field,  four  acres  of  which  had 
been  in  alfalfa  for  three  years,  we  sowed  a  mixture 
of  red,  alfalfa,  alsike  and  white  sweet  clovers  at 
the  rate  of  seven  quarts  per  acre  on  the  17th  day 
of  April  and  harrowed  the  wheat  with  a  spike- 
tooth  barrow,  having  the  teeth  slanted  backwards. 
On  the  20th  of  July  we  cut  the  wheat  which 
yielded  22  bushels  per  acre,  then  on  September 
14th  we  cut  and  took  in  eight  loads  of  mixed  hay, 
largely  red  and  white  sweet,  with  a  showing  of  the 
other  two  from  the  eight  acres.  To  grow  these 
clovers  successfully  lime  enough  must  be  applied 
to  keep  soil  sweet.  Sowing  clover  seed  later  than 
the  time  mentioned  is  often  done,  but  we  find  the 
seeding  early  in  April  is  more  likely  to  make  a 
better ,  stand  one  year  with  another  than  later 
seeding. — J.  N.  Glover. 

*  *  * 

Dairymen  1  urning  to  Mixed  Farming 

JN  these  uncertain  times  with  so.  much  strife  in 
regard  to  the  milk  situation,  it  would  seem  that 
if  a  larger  percentage  of  dairymen  would  strike 
out  and  follow  mixed  farming,  it  would  offer  a 
solution  to  remedy  the  present  un¬ 
stable  condition  of  farmer’s  problems 
as  soon  as  anything  I  know  of. 

Reduction  of  the  larger  dairies  25 
per  cent,  or  more  of  course,  would 
accomplish  a  great  deal,  but  this  of 
course  would  necessarily  be  a  slow 
process  to  bring  about  better  times, 
and  it  strikes  me  that  the  situation  has 
become  so  acute  that  something  should 
be  done  and  done  at  once  to  better 
conditions  for  the  dairy  farmer. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  not 
every  farmer  is  situated  so  as  to  follow 
mixed  farming  and  make  a  real  success 
ol  it,  but  having  spent  my  lifetime  here 
in  northern  New  York  in  the  most  fer¬ 
tile  Black  River  valley,  I  know  that  the 
location  is  ideal,  also  that  the  soil  itself 
is  adapted  suitably  for  other  uses  than 
the  pasturage  of  milch  cows.  I  recall 
on  taking  trips  through  the  country  a 
couple  of  decades  ago,  of  seeing  so 
many  flocks  of  sheep  dotting  the  hill¬ 
sides  and  had  a  little  experience  myself 
in  the  case  of  a  small  flock  as  my  father 
used  to  winter  about  20  ewes.  As  for 
the  care,  it  took  very  little  time — only 
during  the  lambing  season  in  the 
springtime  and  as  for  the  amount  of 
fodder,  don’t  think  it  ever  took  more 
than  enough  to  winter  two  cows. 

Also  good  results  can  be  obtained  in 
the  raising  of  crops,  such  as  small 
fruits.  Strawberries,  for  instance  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre,  properly  fertilized 
and  cared  for,  have  been  known  to 
return  nearly  $500,  but  of  course,  there 
is  a  lot  of  care  and  work  connected  with  # 
the  job.  But  isn’t  it  true  of  anything 
that  gives  a  good  substantial  return? 

The  cultivation  and  raising  of  corn, 
to  which  this  soil  hereabouts  is  splen¬ 
didly  adapted,  offers  another  avenue 
to  add  to  the  farm  revenue  as  the  corn 
can  be  converted  into  pork  which 
nearly  always  can  be  disposed  of  at  a 
profitable  figure. 

Just  why  so  many  farmers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  keep  a  few  more  cows  than  can 
be  maintained  right  on  their  own  farms 
( Continued  on  page  392 ) 


If  you  believe  in  tax  reduction  sign  the  petition  below,  get  your  neighbor 
to  sign  it,  and  send  it  IMMEDIATELY  to  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


TO  THE  GOVERNOR,  THE  LEGISLATURE,  AND  TO  EVERY 
OTHER  PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  IN  STATE,  COUNTY  AND  TOWN 
GOVERNMENT  IN  NEW  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW 
JERSEY. 

WHEREAS,  first,  taxation  has  increased  in  this  nation  more  than  four  times 
since  1913,  and  in  our  State  and  local  governments  more  than  three  and  a  half 
times,  and 

WHEREAS,  second,  this  burden  of  taxation,  particularly  for  State  and  local 
governments,  falls  heaviest  and  directly  on  farmers  and  farm  property,  amounting 
to  16.6%  of  the  farmer’s  income  in  1922,  stopping  agricultural  prosperity  and 
fast  becoming  absolutely  insupportable,  and 

WHEREAS,  third,  the  general  basis  of  taxation  is  INCOME  and  not  PROPERTY, 
and 

WHEREAS,  fourth,  our  national,  State  and  local  governments  have  made  little 
real  progress  in  cutting  out  unnecessary  officers,  government  departments  and 
appropriation  bills  since  the  end  of  the  World  War,  therefore  be  it  hereby 

RESOLVED:  First,  that  we,  the  undersigned,  are  unalterably  OPPOSED  TO 
THE  EXTENSION  AT  PRESENT  OF  ALL  NATIONAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  ACTIVITIES. 

Second,  that  all  of  our  national  and  local  officers  should  give  immediate  at¬ 
tention  to  THE  GRAVE  NECESSITY  OF  LARGE  REDUCTIONS  IN  ALL  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  EXPENDITURES,  to  the  reduction  of  government  personnel,  to  com¬ 
bining  and  simplifying  government  departments  and  activities,  to  the  need  of 
short  legislative  sessions,  to  smaller  expense  accounts  for  public  officials,  to 
passing  fewer  laws,  and  in  short,  to  the  necessity  for  practicing  the  same  economy 
in  public  affairs  that  farmers  are  constantly  obliged  to  practice  in  the  production 
of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Third,  that  we  as  farmers  are  not  interested  in  credit  or  any  other  unsound 
farm  relief  legislation,  BUT  IN  TAX  REDUCTION. 

Fourth,  that  taxation,  both  State  and  national,  be  maintained  on  all  luxuries, 
as  for  example,  chewing  gum,  tobacco,  motion  pictures,  etc. 

Fifth,  that  tax  reduction  be  made  TO  ABOLISH  DIRECT  PROPERTY  TAX. 
A  REDUCTION  OF  INCOME  TAXES  IS  NOT  SATISFACTORY.  The  farmer’s 
income  is  from  his  property  holdings  and  therefore  his  assessed  valuation,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  paper,  is  high.  The  reduction  of  income  taxes,  while  government 
expenditures  are  still  so  high,  will  inevitably  result  in  greater  taxes  on  property, 
chiefly  FARM  REAL  ESTATE.  Signed  eventually  by  100,000  farmers. 


Name  (write  plainly) . . . 

Address . 

•  .  *  . . . •»*•••♦*•>•» 

{Paste  blank  paper  to  this  petition  for  additional  names.) 
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How  About  Your 


Hay  Tools? 


IT  is  surprising  how  much 
better  hay  you  can  make, 
how  much  labor  you  can  save, 
and  how  much  pleasanter  the 
haying  season  can  be  when  you 
use  the  modem  dependable  hay 
tools  found  in  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Line.  Regardless  of 
where  you  are  farming,  if  you 
grow  some  hay,  you  should 
know  all  about  these  machines. 
You  can  get  this  profitable 
information  from  the  local 
McCormick-Deering  dealer  or 
by  writing  to  us. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
SIDE  RAKE  &  TEDDER 


With  a  McCormick-Deering 
side  rake  and  tedder  and  a 
McCormick-Deering  hay  loader 
you  can  air-cure  your  hay  quick¬ 
ly  and  load  it  without  shattering 
the  leaves.  Also,  the  hay  loader 
saves  the  back-breaking  labor 
that  is  necessary  when  loading 
by  hand.  Modern  methods 
and  machines  mean  better  hay, 
lower  labor  costs,  and  hay  in  the 
barn  or  stack  in  shorter  time. 


Deering  Mower  at  lVorfa 


Complete  information 
Will  be  sent  on  request. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

( Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Ill. 


McCormick-Deering  Line 


MOWERS  ♦  DUMP  RAKES  *  SIDE  RAKES  an d  TEDDERS  ♦  HAY  LOADERS  ♦  SWEEP  RAKES  *  STACKERS 


aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiriiiiiiiiiHiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiimiiiiiiiiimiii'i'iil 


iinninnnii;imniniiniiiinniiiiiiiininiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiniiiiniininiiiiiimniniiiiniiiiiiiira_ 


The  WINDMILL  with  a  RECORD 


The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  has  behind  it  9 
years  of  wonderful  success.  It  is  not  an  experiment. 

The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  is  the  Gen¬ 
uine  Self-Oiling  Windmill,  with  every  moving 
part  fully  and  constantly  oiled. 

Oil  an  Aermotor  once  a  year  and  it  is  always 
oiled.  It  never  makes  a  squeak. 

The  double  gears  run  in  oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case.  They 
are  always  flooded  with  oil  and  are  protected  from  dust  and  sleet. 
The  Auto- oiled  Aermotor  is  so  thoroughly  oiled  that  it  runs  in  the 
slightest  breeze.  It  gives  more  service  for  the  money  invested  than 
any  other  piece  of  machinery  on  the  farm. 

You  do  not  have  to  experiment  to  get  a  windmill 


KELLYS’ 

CeAiJM&cls 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Tree$ 


that  will  run  a  year  with  one  oiling.  The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  is 
a  tried  and  perfected  machine. 

Our  large  factory  and  our  superioi  equipment  enable  us  to  produce  economically  and 
accurately.  Every  purchaser  of  an  Aermotor  gets  the  benefit  from  quantity  production. 
The  Aermotor  is  made  by  a  responsible  company  which  has  specialized  in  steel  windmills  for  36  years. 

a  'nnAwrkfnAVK  Chicago  Dallas  DesMolncs 

AERMuTUK  i/U»  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Oakland 


Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c  postpaid 


Send  for  1924  Bargain  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs.  Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Special  Prices  to  Large  Planters. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  4  SEED  HOUSE,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


CAULIFLOWER  SEED 


Early  Snowball.  Imported  direct  from  Denmark.  Oz. 
$2.  Quarter  oz.  75c.  postpaid.  Free  catalog. 

B.  F.  Metcalf &San,!ne,,2Q$-2Q8W'G*Des»cSL,Smeeic.N.Y, 


Kellys’  true  to  name  fruit  trees  are  shipped  j 
direct  from  our  nurseries  to  you — no  mid¬ 
dleman,  no  agents.  Our  reputation  for  | 
square  dealing  is  established;  you  take  no  : 
risk. 

44  Years’  Experience 

in  growing  true  to  name  trees  has  taught  us 
the  prope,  method  of  handling  young  stock. 
It  is  packed  correctly  to  reach  you  in  per¬ 
fect  condition. 


Send  for  Catalog 

Our  1924  catalog  tells  how  60,000  of  our 
trees  were  certified  to  be  true  to  name.  It 
also  lists  shrubs,  ornamental  trees,  roses, 
grape  vines,  and  small  fruits. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1130  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Established 
in  1880 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 

_ _ _  how  yon  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
anyrunning 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 


Electric  Wheel  Co. 

3  Elm  St,,  Quincy  III. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  19, 1924 

Spring  Brings  Again  the  Old  Problems 


(Continued  from  page  391) 


to  produce  milk  for  a  market  that  has 
become  badly  glutted,  and  where  they 
have  so  little  to  say  about  the  selling  end 
of  the  business,  is  more  than  I  can  under¬ 
stand.  And  I  think  some  producers  will 
agree  that  I  am  pretty  near  correct. 

Much  can  and  will  be  accomplished 
though  in  the  way  of  organization,  but 
this  can  not  take  care  of  the  situation  in 
its  entirety.  The  matter  of  so  much  sur¬ 
plus  milk  to  market  can  best  be  overcome 
by  keeping  smaller  dairies  and  feeding, 
mostly  home-grown  feeds  which  should  be 
done  by  every  dairyman. 

Cooperation  and  good  management  will 
bring  results  in  correcting  present  un¬ 
stable  conditions. — Charles  I/.  Stiles, 
New  York. 


His  Job  Raising  Soy  Beans 


a  soil  builder,  and  a  food  crop  com¬ 


bination,  I  have  nothing  on  the 
farm  that  pays  so  well  as  cow-peas.  I 
began  raising  cow-peas  about  ten  years 
ago,  first  planting  only  a  half-bushel,  upon 
the  advice  of  a  friend,  on  a  small  patch  of 
ground  that  had  failed  to  yield  to  barn¬ 
yard  manure  or  clover.  This  particular 
piece  of  ground  was  small,  but  was  so  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  center  of  a  field  that  I  be¬ 
came  determined  to  make  it  yield.  I 
planted  the  peas  when  I  was  preparing 
to  plow  the  corn  the  last  time  in  July, 
broadcasting  them  and  cultivating  them 
under.  The  next  spring,  the  ground  was 
loose  and  mellow  and  yielding  more  than 
any  land  in  size  upon  the  farm. 

Since  that  time  I  plant  the  peas  with 
the  corn,  with  a  planter  attachment.  In 
the  fall,  I  turn  the  young  pigs  into  the 
field,  where  they  live  without  any  other 
food  until  snow  comes.  Then  I  open  the 
field  to  cattle  and  horses,  but  cattle  espe¬ 
cially,  and  consider  that  cow-peas  have 
made  more  money  for  me  than  any  other 
crop  I  have  ever  raised. — Charles  D. 
Gooch,  Ohio. 


A  Rotation  That  Pays 


IN  my  practice  of  dairy  farming  I  find 
the  following  rotation  very  satisfactory 
and  has  proven  the  most  profitable  for  my 
farm  and  its  condition.  The  rotation  is 
worked  out  on  a  four-year  plan  of  corn, 
oats  and  hay  two  years  with  a  few  acres 
of  potatoes  thrust  in  wrhere  most  conve¬ 
nient. 

From  twelve  to  fifteen  acres  are  planted 
to  corn  most  of  which  is  put  in  the  silo. 
This  is  fed  principally  to  the  dairy  cows, 
the  milk  being  shipped  to  New  York. 
The  manure  from  the  dairy  barn  is  hauled 
and  spread  during  the  winter  on  sod  land 
intended  for  next  year’s  crop.  As  soon  as 
the  corn  is  planted  usually  from  May  20 
to  June  1,  the  potato  ground  is  plowed, 
fitted  and  planted  to  potatoes.  They  are 
dug  in  late  September  or  early  October 
and  sold  direct  from  the  field.  This  year 
the  price  received  was  90  cents  a  bushel 
and  the  average  yield  was  150  bushels  per 
acre.  This  was  without  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  The  fertilizer  being 
dependent  on  barnyard  manure  entirely. 

Potatoes  on  this  farm  are  considered  the 
best  paying  crop  of  them  all.  They  are 
plowed  out  with  a  side  hill  plow  as  the 
land  is  rather  steep  for  a  digger  and 
hooked  out  with  potato  hooks.  Most 
farmers  dread  potato  raising  on  account 
of  the  hard  work  but  I  find,  for  labor  in¬ 
vested  and  large  cash  return,  it  is  an 
A  No.  1  crop  to  raise. — Peter  Wiley,  Jr., 
New  York. 


Another  Benefit  from  Alfalfa 


ALFALFA  may  now  be  regarded  as  a 
promoter  of  dairying  and  a  destroyer 
of  the  Canada  thistle.  A.  L.  Bierbower 


of  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  proved  that 
thistle  infected  land  when  heavily  seeded 
to  alfalfa,  will  subdue  and  exterminate  the 
pernicious  pest.  After  two  or  three  years, 
you  will  have  a  wonderful  stand  of 
legumes  (alfalfa)  and  no  more  trouble  with 
thistles.  Other  farmers  met  with  similar 
gratifving  results  by  following  this  treat¬ 


ment. — Oliver  D.  Schock,  Pennsyl¬ 


vania, 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  19,  1924 

Among  The  Farmers 

Of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 


THE  campaign  being  conducted  in 
Western  New  York  to  increase  the 
membership  of  the  Western  New  York 
Fruit  Growers  Packing  Association,  Inc., 
is  progressing  very  well.  One  of  the  out¬ 
standing  and  most  encouraging  features 
of  the  campaign  is  the  readiness  with 
which  the  larger  growers,  who  were 
previously  non-members,  are  joining  the 
association.  The  campaign  around  Hil¬ 
ton  is  progressing  exceedingly  well  as  is 
that  being  conducted  around  Hall.  Lo¬ 
cals  have  been  started  at  Gorham  and 
Rushville.  Three  new  locals  are  being 
organized  in  Ontario  Comity. — N.  R.  P. 


Dairy  Demonstration  Train  to 
Tour  Northern  New  York 

HE  Agricultural  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  under  the  direction  of  R.  W.  Quack- 
enbush,  general  agricultural  agent,  is  or¬ 
ganizing  the  dairy  demonstration  train, 
in  cooperation  with  other  agricultural 
agents  in  the  State,  that  will  cover  most 
of  the  Northern  Country.  Those  agen¬ 
cies  cooperating  are  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell,  the  Joseph  Slocum  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Syracuse,  New  York  State 
Breeders  Association,  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  Farm  Bureau,  and  Grange. 

The  schedule  of  the  train  is  as  follows: 
April  19,  Heuvelton;  April  21,  Canton; 
April  22,  Potsdam;  April  28,  Gouverneur; 
April  29,  Evans  Mills;  April  30,  Car¬ 
thage;  May  1,  Lowville;  May  2,  Boon- 
ville;  May  3,  Holland  Patent;  May  5, 
Newport.  _ 

Summer  Meeting  of  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  Announced 

The  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society  announces  through  its  Secretary, 
R.  P.  McPherson  of  LeRov,  N.  Y.,  that 
the  summer  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  held  at  the  home  of  Charles  S. 
Wilson  of  Hall  on  Wednesday,  July  30. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Jefferson  County — A  wonderful  rain 
followed  the  melting  of  the  snow  with  the 
result  that  the  frost  came  out  of  the 
ground  very  rapidly.  This  has  made  the 
dirt  roads  especially  bad.  Meadows  seem 
to  have  wintered  well  and  clover  is  show¬ 
ing  up  well  in  new  seedings.  Most  farmers 
have  their  seeds  ordered  for  spring  de¬ 
livery.  Seed  oats  are  selling  from  75c 
to  80c  a  bushel  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
good  many  bushels  on  the  market.  Eggs 
have  taken  a  decided  drop,  some  coun¬ 
try  stores  offer  only  22<*  a  dozen.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  have  regular  customers  are  get¬ 
ting  25c  and  30c.  City  people  are  finding 
out  that  the  infertile  egg  is  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  keeper  in  water  glass  and  these  eggs 
find  a  ready  market  for  preserving.  But¬ 
ter  is  selling  for  53  to  58c  a  pound.  Maple 
syrup  is  getting  a  little  bit  dull  on  the 
market.  Prices  ranged  from  $1.50  to  $2 
a  gallon.  A  very  good  grade  of  syrup 
was  made  this  year.  We  had  little  rain 
until  recently  so  that  the  sap  had  no  rain 
water  in  it.  Maple  sugar  is  bringing  50c 
a  pound  in  some  places.  Few  people  are 
making  sugar  as  it  is  too  much  work. 
Turkeys  are  backward  in  starting  to  lay. 
Daniei  Helmer  had  a  very  satisfactory 
auction  of  his  farm  equipment  last 
month.  He  has  moved  to  town  and 
rented  his  farm.  Many  folks  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  doing  well  with  hatching  eggs. 
—Mrs.  C.  J. 

Chautauqua  County-^ On  April  1  the 
thermometer  hit  the  freezing  point  and  we 
had  a  very  heavy  snow  storm.  Potatoes 
are  now  selling  at  $1  a  bushel.  Butter  is 
bringing  55c  a  pound,  poultry  30c  a 
pound  live  weight,  eggs  27c  a  dozen; 
hay  $20  a  ton  in  the  barn.  Very  few 
farms  are  changing  hands  this  spring 
either  by  lease  or  through  sale.  Many 


farmers  through  this  section  have  in¬ 
stalled  radios.  It  is  reported  that  the  im¬ 
proved  roads  leading  from  Silver  Creek 
to  Irving,  Smith  Mills  and  Forestville, 
are  to  have  electric  lights.  Most  of  the 
grapes  in  this  vicinity  have  been  pruned. 
— C.  B. 

Broome  County— Just  as  the  robins 
and  bluebirds  had  convinced  us  that 
spring  had  arrived,  we  had  a  two-dav 
fall  of  snow.  This  was  preceded  by  a 
hard  thunder-shower  with  very  sharp 
lightning,  in  fact  the  sharpest  I  have 
ever  seen  in  March.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  usual  number  of  auction 
sales.  Eggs  are  plentiful  but  are  only 
bringing  22c  at  the  stores.  Butter  is 
bringing  46c.  Young  pigs  are  plentiful 
at  $5  each.  Hay  is  bringing  around  $15 
in  the  barn.  Potatoes  are  selling  from 
80c  to  $1  a  bushel. — Mrs.  E.  M.  C. 

Sullivan  County — Snow  is  practically 
all  gone.  In  a  few  places  along  dirt 
roads  a  few  drifts  remain.  The  ice 
went  out  of  the  Delaware  River  quietly. 
We  had  a  very  heavy  fall  of  snow  on 
April  1.  Potatoes  are  bringing  from  $1 
to  $1.40  a  bushel.  No  apples  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Butter  is  50c,  eggs  25c.  Folks 
throughout  this  section  are  dissatisfied 
on  account  of  high  taxes. — Mrs.  C.  R.  M. 


Eastern  Pennsylvania  Notes 

Oliver  D.  Schock 

AN  80-acre  farm  with  house  and  barn 
situated  in  Perry  County,  was  sold 
at  public  sale  for  $625  or  less  than  $8 
per  acre.  The  highest  price  cow  brought 
$40  and  the  best  horse  sold  for  $60. 

Some  farmers  who  did  not  cut  all  of 
their  hay  crop'  last  season  because  of 
threatened  low  prices  are  now  treated 
to  the  sight  of  seeing  more  prudent  neigh¬ 
bors  selling  surplus  hay  at  $30  and  up¬ 
wards  per  ton. 

Hundreds  of  acres  of  land  will  be  sold 
for  nonpayment  of  taxes  by  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  County  Commissioners.  A  large 
proportion  is  usually  redeemed  by  the 
owner.  Much  of  the  land  sold  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  corporations. 

The  Chestnut  Street  Market  houses  in 
Harrisburg,  have  realized  a  large  increase 
in  patronage,  the  stalls  being  rented  by 
Dauphin,  Cumberland,  Lebanon  and 
Perry  county  farmers.  The  old  “market 
square”  market  houses  were  razed  many 
years  ago  and  three  modern  markets  es¬ 
tablished. 

Grass  seeds  of  all  kinds  sell  at  world’s 
war  prices.  The  bulk  of  the  seed  sold  was 
produced  in  distant  states  while  foreign 
grown  clover  seed  is  also  common,  even 
is  less  desirable. 

Peach  orchards  escaped  winter  harm 
and  there  is  a  favorable  indication  for  a 
heavy  bloom.  Apple  trees  also  present 
a  most  promising  appearance.  The  Stay- 
man  Winesap,  York  Imperial  and  Grimes’ 
Golden  trees  are  in  an  especially  good 
condition. 

Special  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  resumed  their  visitations  to 
rural  communities  in  search  of  unlicensed 
dogs.  Many  farmers  neglected  to  obtain 
the  requisite  license  tags.  These  dog 
owners  had  to  pay  a  license  fee,  as  well 
as  a  penalty  to  prevent  their  dogs  from 
being  killed. 

The  comparatively  mild  winter  re¬ 
sulted  in  many  ice  houses  remaining 
empty,  causing  a  serious  inconvenience 
of  a  very  considerable  expenditure  for  the 
purchase  of  the  almost  indispensible 
commodity. 

Tioga  County,  Pa. 

Tioga  County — This  has  been  the  best 
maple  sugar  spring  in  a  number  of  years. 
Sugar  and  syrup  are  of  fine  quality.  The 
price  of  sugar  is  30c  a  pound,  syrup  $2 
a  gallon.  Last  few  days  of  March  were 
very  cold  and  blustry.  During  the  first 
week  in  April  we  had  a  great  deal  of  rain. 
Grass  looks  good.  Right  now  the  roads 
are  in  bad  shape. — Mrs.  W.  C.  G. 


Seed  Corn 

$2*2  a  Bushel 

Good  seed  corn  is  so  scarce  that  prices  may  ad¬ 
vance  to  $6  or  $8  a  bushel  at  planting  time. 

We  offer,  for  immediate  delivery,  Improved  Learning  corn 
shipped  under  a  positive  guarantee  that  if  it  does  not  prove 
right  by  any  test  you  wish  to  make  you  may  return  in  ten 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  Our  germination  tests  all 
show  90%  or  better.  The  price  is  $2.40  a  bushel,  f.  o.  b. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  bags  free.  Selling  direct  we  have  elimi¬ 
nated  all  middlemen’s  profits.  Gash  must  accompany  order. 
Special  quotations  to  Farmers’  Clubs,  Granges,  etc. 

If  interested  in  any  other  seeds  ask  for  details  and  prices 


Gardner  Seed  Company 
49  Spencer  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Bank  References:  Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  and  Genesee  Valley  Trust  Companv, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EUBLER  MILKING  MACHINES 


Simple 

Durable 

Efficient 

Economical 


Good-will  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  that 
any  business  can  possess.  With  us  it  means  that 
users  of  our  machine  cheerfully  recommend  the 
milker  with  only  three  moving  parts  because 
they  know  by  personal  experience  that  “Eubler” 
delivers  the  sort  of  satisfaction  that  makes  it  a 
pleasure  to  use  it. 

We  honestly  believe  we  are  building  one 
of  the  best  machines  on  the  market. 

A  gents  W anted 

EUBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Incorporated  1909 

20  FRONT  STREET,  VERNON,  N.  Y. 

Distributors  for 

Challenge  Engines  Simplex  Improved  Water  Bowls 


“BROOKLYN  BRAND” 

SULPHUR 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99^%  Pure 

For  Spraying — Insecticide  Purposes 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99K%  P ure\For  Dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  Pure  j  Purposes 

“NIAGARA  BRAND’’ 

AMERICAN  CRUDE  SALTPETRE 

For  Better,  Bigger  and  More  Fruit 

ALSO  CRUDE  NITRATE  OF  SODA 

80  Maiden  Lane,  BATTELLE  &  REN  WICK,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Write  Dept.  “  C”  for  Prices  and  Booklets 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Fulwood’s  Frost  Proof  plants  will  produce  headed  cabbage 

three  weeks  before  your  home-grown  plants  and  will  stand 
a  temperature  of  20  degrees  above  zero  without  injury. 
I  have  twenty  million  now  ready.  Varieties;  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Suc¬ 
cession  and  Flat  Dutcti.  Jriices  by  express  any  quantity 
at  $2.00  per  1000.  By  parcel  post,  postpaid,  200  for 
SI. 00;  500  for  SI. 75;  1000  for  $3.  First  class  plants  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  TIFTON,  GA. 


5PRAY 

£  spra 


FOR  BIG  CROPS 
OF  POTATOES 

Cover  foliage  with  fine  mist 
spray,  top  and  bottom,  with  Yellow 
''Jacket  (traction)  Sprayer,  Two,  four  or  six 
rows.  Strong  pressure.  Write  to-day  for  catalog  of 
OSPRAYMO  Line  of  Sprayers — 41-year  favorites.  All 
sizes  for  all  uses,  power  rigs  to  hand  pumps. 

Address:  Field  Foree  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  10,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


BOLENS  POWER  HOE 

and  Lawn 

Mower  Tractor 

It  seeds,  it  cultivates, 
it  mows  the  lawn.  It 
supplies  power  for  operating 
light  machinery. 

The  BOLENS  has  a  patented 
arched  axle  for  clearance  and  a 
tool  control  for  accurate  guid¬ 
ance  in  close  weeding  and  culti¬ 
vating.  A  differential  drive 
makes  turning  easy.  All  attachments  have  snap 
hitches  and  are  instantly  interchangeable.  A  boy 
will  run  it  with  Relight.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

334  PARK  ST.,  GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  PORI  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 

Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.75;  10  lbs.  S3.00.  Smoking  5  lbs.  31.25: 
10  lbs.  32.00.  Pay  when  received,  pipe  and  recipe  free. 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  D1,  PADUCAH,  KY. 
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ja 


The  sure  road  to 


poultry 

PS 


five  weeks  old 


success 


GUIDE  chicks  safely  through 
the  critical  first  five  weeks— 
save  the  chicks  most  poultrymen 
lose — and  you’re  traveling  the 
sure  road  to  poultry  success. 

Life-Saver  Steam-Cooked  Chick 
Feed  actually  does  save  chicks’ 
lives.  It’s  a  natural  food — made 
from  a  combination  of  choice  cut 
oatmeal,  cracked  com,  cracked 
wheat,  cracked  kaffir-corn  and 
cracked  peas,  with  just  the  gran¬ 
ular  firmness  needed  to  develop 
baby  chicks’  digestive  systems. 

It’s  more  digestible,  too,  because 
it’s  steam-cooked  and  dried  by 
an  exclusive  H-O  process  that 
eliminates  entirely  fatal  bowel 
disorders.  It  does  not  become 
sour  or  musty. 

Chicks  fed  on  it  from  the  first 
48  hours  to  five  weeks  grow 
faster,  lay  quicker  and  are  ready 
for  market  sooner  Mail  the 
coupon  for  sample  and  literature. 

Manufactured  only  by 
Feed  Dept.  3 

THE  H-O  CEREAL  CO.,  INC. 
Buffalo  New  York 


STEAM-COOKEDCHICK  FEED 


" Saves  the  Lives  of  Baby  Chicl & 


•» 


FEED 
FROM  THE 
FIRST  48  HOURS 
TO  5  WEEKS 


The  H-O  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SEND  ME  FREE  sample,  price  and  literature  on  your  Life-Saver  Steam- 
Cooked  Chick  Feed. 

Name . 


Address. 


3-4-24 


It 


WIRE  FENCE  HISTORY 

3J  years  ago  this  Spring,  one  of  our  officials  sold 
the  first  carload  of  farm  wire  fence  ever  shipped. 
It  was  not  as  good  as  our  EMPIRE,  yet  the 
price  was  much  higher  and  there  were  only  a  few 
thousand  rods  in  use.  BUY  YOUR  FENCE 
DIRECT  Catalogue  free. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  28  East  Maumee  St.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Paint 


$1.25 


Per 


Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as 
you  want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

Barn  Paint 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  specialists 
and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  purpose.  Tell 
us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  low  prices.  We 
can  save  you  money  by  snipping  direct  from  our 
factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  On  orders  for 
thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the  freight 
within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory :  374  WAYNE  ST.  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J 


Unmnmim  T->h<iP«n-  Chewing,  five  pounds  $1.75;  ten' 

Homespun  tobacco.  $3.00;  smoking,  five  pounds  31 .25; 

ten  $2.00;  pipe  and  recipe  free  .pay  when  received  . 

COOPERATIVE  FARMERS,  PADUCAH,  KENTUCKY 


Farm  Machinery  Demon¬ 
strations  for  Jersey 
Growers 

BEGINNING  April  21  and  continuing 
through  April  26,  a  series  of  six  dem¬ 
onstrations  will  be  held  throughout 
New  Jersey  to  give  growers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  various  kinds  of  farm  equip¬ 
ments  in  operation.  These  demonstra¬ 
tions,  being  arranged  by  Professor  C.  H. 
Nissley,  vegetable  gardening  expert  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  are  in  response  to  a  vast  number 
of  inquiries  that  have  come  to  the  Vege¬ 
table  Gardening  Department  both  from 
growers  and  county  agents  in  regard  to 
new  and  labor-saving  machinery  and  ma¬ 
terials  which  tend  to  lower  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  that 
is  experienced  in  trying  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  on  this  subject  intelligently,  where 
the  implements  and  materials  cannot  be 
seen,  it  was  decided  to  hold  these  demon¬ 
strations  and  get  the  equipment  to  a 
central  place  where  growers  could  see  the 
various  things  actually  operating  under 
local  conditions. 

Schedule  of  Meetings 

The  demonstrations  have  been  so  lo¬ 
cated  that  no  grower  need  travel  more 
than  35  miles  or  40  miles  to  attend  at 
least  one  of  them.  The  schedule  is  as 
follows:  Monday,  April  21,  Atlantic 

County,  at  the  farm  of  Horace  Ireland 
of  Linwood,  about  miles  out  of 

Somers  Point  on  the  main  road  to  Pleas- 
a.ntville;  Tuesday,  April  22,  Cumberland 
County,  at  “Central  Farm”  of  May  hew 
and  Husted,  just  south  of  and  adjoining 
Cedarville;  Wednesday,  April  23,  Glou¬ 
cester  County,  at  the  farm  of  T.  B.  Thorn 
along  the  Glassboro  Westfield  Road,  just 
west  of  Hurffsville;  Thursday,  April  24, 
Burlington  Comity,  on  the  farm  of  T.  S. 
Borden,  on  the  Burlington-Camden  Pike, 
2^4  miles  from  Burlington;  Friday,  April 
25,  Monmouth  County,  on  the  farm  of 
J.  S.  Curtis,  2  miles  from  Keyport  on 
the  road  to  Middletown;  Saturday,  April 
26,  Passaic  County,  on  the  farm  of  Henry 
Butt,  at  the  corner  of  Van  Houten  and 
Grove  Street,  Richville. 

These  demonstrations  include  garden¬ 
ing  tractors,  sprayers,  dusters,  seeders, 
cultivators,  harrows,  transplanters,  onion 
set  planters,  irrigation  equipment,  har¬ 
vesting  machinery,  mechanical  bunchers, 
etc.  The  demonstration  will  be  conducted 
in  the  afternoon  of  each  day  continuing 
from  one  o'clock  until  six. 
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Farm  Bills  that  Failed  to  Pass 
Jersey  Legislature 

W.  H.  Bullock 

VARIOUS  agricultural  measures  fell  by 
the  wayside  during  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature,  although  fortunately  these 
for  the  most  pact  were  not  as  important  or 
demanded  as  insistently  as  those  which  were 
passed.  A  bill  to  preserve  Standard  Time 
and  eliminate  so-called  Daylight  Saving 
was  presented.  It  failed  to  pass. 

Little  success  was  accomplished  this 
year  on  hunting  and  trespassing  laws. 
Sentiment  is  quite  united  for  a  new  tres¬ 
pass  law  in  New  Jersey  which  will  have 
teeth — a  measure  similar  to  that  passed 
three  years  ago  by  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature. 

The  question  of  the  distribution  of 
school  funds  is  a  matter  which  has  been 
under  consideration  by  the  organized 
farm  groups  for  several  years.  Senti¬ 
ment  is  growing  in  favor  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  school  money  on  the  basis 
of  ratables.  Fifteen  of  the  twenty-one 
counties  in  the  State  would  profit  by 
such  a  change.  A  study  by  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  County  Boards  of 
Agriculture  shows  that  one  northern 
New  Jersey  county  receives  $1,000,000 
more  in  school  funds  from  the  State  than 
it  contributes,  and  that  this  loss  is  borne 
by  rural  as  well  as  other  urban  counties. 
When  sentiment  crystalizes  on  this  matter 
of  school  fund  distribution,  as  it  may  by 
another  year,  the  organized  farm  groups 
will  unite  upon  it  as  a  legislative  platform. 


Write  Us  Today  for  Your 

FREE  FOLDER  AND  SAMPLES 


FEEDING 


Proven  by  government  tests  to  be  the  best 
food  supplement  for  poultry,  hogs  and  stock. 
STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  is  made  from 
fresh,  whole  fish,  finely  ground,  rich  in  needed 
proteins  and  minerals  for  rapid  growth  and 
perfect  health.  Cheaper  and  superior  to  animal 
Concentrates,  cleaner  and  more  nourishing. 

Charles  M.  Struven  &  Co. 

114C  So.  Frederick  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Belts  to  any 
Engine  ‘ 


More  Wool 
iMoreProfits 

The  Stewart  One-Man  Pow¬ 
er  Shearing  Machine,  gets 
15  percent  more  woolthanhand 
blades.  Gets  longer  staple  wool, 
bringing  higher  prices.  Machine  belts  to 
any  engine.  Shears  fast  and  easy.  Does  bet¬ 
ter  work.  Sheep  like  it.  Any  farm-hand  can  use  it. 
At  dealers,  complete  with  3  extra  Bets  of  cutting 
plates,  only  $21.00  or  send  us  $2  and  pay  balance  on 
arrival.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  back. 
Get  one  now.  If  you  have  no  engine  get  Stewart 
No.  9  (hand  power)  Ball-bearing  Shearing  Machine. 
There’s  a  Stewart  Shearing  Machine,  hand  or  pow- 
,  to  meet  every  need .  Send  for  complete  catalog. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
5664  Roosevelt  Road  Chicago 

World* 8  Largest  Makers  of  Clipping  and  Shearing  Machines 


Roofing! 

Buying  the  best 
is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

is  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and  lasts  from  five 
to  ten  times  longer  than  ordinary  steel  roof¬ 
ing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  roof  in 
years  of  service  you  can  buy.  (We  make  stock 
tanks.)  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  77,  Middletown,0. 


Pure  IRON 


JA. 


DON'T  CUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


ABSORB1NE 

M*  TPAOf  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  Off. 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blistei 
or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be  worked. 
$2.50  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  579  Temple  St,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


Special  Prices  for 
Early  Orders 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
our  umous  Storm-Proof  Anchor  System, 
makinr  silo  a  permanent  structure. 
Write  i  >r  prices  and  free  illustrated 
catalog  of  silo. 

Also  headquarters  for  all  sizes  of 
Water  Tanks.  Prices  on  request.  Fac- 

i _ : i -  r  ^  ^  ^  l -  ^  \7V> 


■’  anil*  Jiliiii 
mini  [Hi- 


tories:  Frederick,  Md.,  and  Roanoke,  Va. 


ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  B  Frederick,  tyM- 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Field  hardened,  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  home-grown 
plants,  and  will  head  four  weeks  earlier.  Early  Jersey 
and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  succes¬ 
sion,  Flat  Dutch.  Prices:  200  for  $1.00;  500  for  $1.75, 
1000  for  $3.00.  Postpaid.  By  Express:  $2.00  per  louu 
any  quantity.  Other  Plants  in  season,  write  for  price  list, 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY 
ALBANY,  GA. 


,FREE  BOON  on 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Describes  cause,  effects  and  treat¬ 
ment;  tells  how  farmersin  all  parts 
of  U.  8.  are  stopping  the  ravages 
of  this  eostly  malady. 

Write  for  free  copy  today . 

ABORNO  LABORATORY 
-  11  Jeff  Street,  Lancaster.  WH«.  . 
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Read  Silo  Character 

As  you  do  a  man’s 

YOU  read  a  man’s  character  in 
his  face.  Look  to  the  same  fea¬ 
tures  on  a  silo  to  judge  its  qualities. 

In  the  front  of  the  Unadilla  Silo, 
you  can  see  many  practical,  valuable 
advantages  that  speak  of  the 
thoroughness,  care  and  thought 
with  which  every  detail  of  the 
whole  silo  is  worked  out. 

Its  continuous  opening;  water¬ 
tight,  air-tight,  nom-sti eking  doors; 
wide,  safe,  easy  combination  door 
fasteners  and  ladder;  door  front 
assembled  at  the  factory;  hoop  ends 
adjustable  from  ladder,  these  and 
many  other  features  of  the  front  of 
a  Unadilla  are  some  indication  of 
the  bigger  silo  value  the  Unadilla 
gives  you  for  every  dollar. 

Send  for  catalog.  You’ll  find  it  full  of 
silo  information  you  shouldn’t  miss. 

For  the  man  who  orders  early  we  offer 
a  special  discount  that  makes  a  real 
saying  in  your  silo  purchase. 

The  Unadilla  can  be  had  on  con¬ 
venient  terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


MILK  CANS 

20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 


We  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality  - —  yet 
our  prices  are 
reasonable. 

Progressive 
dairymen  have 
bought  sup¬ 
plies  and 
equipment 
from  us  since 
1889. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  St.  New  York  City 


THE  place  to  cool  milk  Is  on 
4  the  farm;  .he  time  right  after 
milking.  Stops  germ  growth. 
Removes  animal  and  food  odors. 

milk  a  better  flavor. 
Makes  it  last  longer. 

The  Champion  is  the  most 
practical,  reasonably  priced  milk 
cooler  on  the  market.  One  milk¬ 
ing  saved  more  than  pays  its  cost 

Champion  Sheet  Metal  Co.,  Inc. 

402  Champion  Building 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


FENCING 

woven —  Painted 
i  or  4  ft.  heights. 


We  manufacture  a  ready 
made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Fence — inter- 
Green — Red — or  Plain — made  in 

For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

new  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Getting  Together  At  Last 

Montgomery  Co.  Dairymen  for  Group  Cooperation 


'T'HE  county  meeting  of  dairymen  on 

-I  April  5th  at  the  Old  Court  House, 
Fonda,  which  was  attended  by  over  three 
hundred  representative  dairymen,  princi¬ 
pally  from  Montgomery  County,  with 
neighboring  dairymen  from  other  coun¬ 
ties,  took  decided  steps  toward  outlining 
a  sound  economic  program  in  the  interests 
of  better  marketing.  Dairymen  belonging 
to  twelve  distinct  groups  within  the  county 
representing  independent  plants,  others 
comprising  the  Eastern  States.  The 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  and  inde¬ 
pendent  producers  were  in  attendance. 

The  meeting  marked  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  harmonious  gatherings  ever 
assembled  in  the  interest  of  unified  action, 
as  voiced  by  the  men  during  the  noon  hour 
and  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session. 
The  meeting  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  developed  by  the  Farm  Bureau. 
County  Agent  C.  M.  Austin  has  made 
this  a  feature  in  his  work  toward  the 
fulfilment  of  a  united  policy  to  be  fur¬ 
thered  by  a  conference  board  to  comprise 
all  groups  of  milk  producers.  Mr.  Austin 
presented  his  program,  stating  the  ob¬ 
vious  need  for  a  unified  spirit  of  harmony 
and  co-workmanship,  to  dispel  all  dis¬ 
cord  and  confusion  over  marketing 
problems. 

Garlock  Addresses  Meeting 

Following  the  election  of  a  chairman 
and  secretary,  Mr.  M.  B.  Garlock,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Eastern  States,  was  intro¬ 
duced.  He  said; 

“Notwithstanding  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  Metropolitan  district’s  demand  for  milk  in 
February,  amounting  to  12%  daily  over  last 
year,  10,000  cans  a  day,  or  the  entire  output  of 
50  of  the  average  shipping  plants  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  the  price  to  the  city  buyer  arid  to 
the  farmer  was  as  low  as  it  was  last  summer 
when  our  cows  were  on  pasture  and  we  had  no 
feed  to  buy.  This  situation  is  in  part  because 
of  the  split  among  dairy  organizations.  There 
are  four  dairymen’s  organizations  representing 
half  of  the  producers  of  the  State,  and  any 
constructive  work  of  these  groups  is  undone, . 
not  only  by  the  lack  of  cooperative  action  be¬ 
tween  these  groups,  but  because  of  the  lack  of 
financial,  spiritual,  moral  and  intellectual  sup¬ 
port  of  the  50,000  dairymen  who  belong  to  no 
organization  and  who  are  doing  nothing  to  help 
solve  vital  problems  that  can  only  be  solved 
with  their  assistance. 

“Common  sense  tells  us  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  continued  hostility  between  these 
groups.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  present  non-cooperative  action 
between  these  groups  is  little  better.  The  vital 
problem  of  the  moment  is  ‘  How  to  conserve  the 
constructive  accomplishments  of  all  the  groups 
during  the  past  few  years  and  how  to  make  the 
greatest  forward  progress  in  the  shortest  time 
through  cooperative  action  between  the  present 
organizations.’ 

Groups  Should  Cooperate 

“I  firmly  believe  in  the  farmer-owned  plant. 

I  firmly  believe  in  farm  organization.  But  I 
also  believe  in  facing  conditions  as  they  are 
and  recognizing  the  fact  that  all  the  dairymen 
are  not  in  the  organization  and  that  all  of  them 
are  not  likely  to  be  in  the  near  future.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  urgency  of  the  situation  demands 
some  plan  which  will  produce  immediate  results 
through  the  cooperation  of  our  present  dairy 
organizations.  Cooperation  between  competi¬ 
tors  is  the  watetword  of  the  day  in  all  other 
business  lines.  This  is  shown  by  the  growth 
of  trade  associations  where  men  in  active  com¬ 
petition,  one  with  another,  get  together  in  a 
legal  way  to  stabilize  the  market  and  benefit 
the  whole  industry. 

“The  milk  dealers  have  found  a  way  to  do 
this.  While  we  are  trying  to  find  out  what  is 
the  best  plan  for  the  whole  dairy  industry, 
why  can’t  we  follow  their  example,  and  have  a 
milk  producers’  conference  board  which  will 
bring  together  regularly  the  different  dairy 
organizations.  This  will  permit  them  to  be  a 
real  help  to  one  another.  Collectively  they 
can  do  many  things  they  can’t  accomplish 
singly  and  possibly  out  of  the  combined  wisdom 
and  experience  of  these  men  and  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  there  will  evolve  a  new  plan  which  will 
secure  the  united  support  of  all  dairymen.” 

Mr.  Garlock  commended  the  work  that 
had  been  undertaken  in  getting  such  a 
representative  gathering  of  milk-pro¬ 


ducers  together  and  solicited  their  careful 
judgment  in  working  out  a  program  of 
united  action  in  cooperative  marketing. 

Mr.  Charles  Tuck,  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperation,  being  in  charge  of 
the  educational  work,  said : 

“  Much'  more  is  to  be  done  than  said  to-day. 
You  men  have  studied  marketing  problems 
sincerely  and  for  a  long  time  and  have  come 
to  make  this  a  Red-letter  Day  for  Montgomery 
County.  On  behalf  of  the  League,  I  hold  no 
brief.  I  emphatically  assert  that  all  our 
services  are  at  your  disposal.  We  purpose  to 
sit  in  with  you  month  by  month,  if  you  want  us 
to,  and  with  you  make  an  attempt  to  work  out 
the  milk  problem  not  in  the  Eastern  States 
nor  New  York  State  but  right  here  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  County. 

Farmers  Should  Own  Plants 

“Of  course  there  should  be  farmer-owned 
plants  everywhere  and  farmers  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  them  and  in  mar¬ 
keting  their  products  but  also  have  council  of 
experts  in  management  and  selling.  Because 
if  he  is  an  expert  producer,  he  can’t  be  expert 
in  both  activities.  And  happily  we  are  striving 
hard  along  this  path.  Our  interests  are  entirely 
different  from  dealer’s  interests,  will  always  be, 
not  only  here  but  in  all  countries. 

“This  meeting  should  pave  the  way  to  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  consciousness  of  mixed  organizations 
welded  into  one  unit,  possessed  of  a  single  idea 
— cooperation,  to  receive  fair  returns  of  capital 
invested  in  the  dairy  industry  in  Montgomery 
County.  Dealers  take  pains  to  secure  returns 
on  their  capital  invested.  Figures  on  stock 
invested  by  a  well-known  concern,  whose  name 
I  will  not  give,  declared  dividends  on  their 
stock,  as  follows:  1908,  13  per  cent.;  1909,  22 
per  cent.;  ’11-T2, 11  per  cent.;  ’13, 12  per  cent.; 
1919,  26  per  cent.  But  note,  after  organized 
dairymen  entered  field,  returns  dropped  to  6 
per  cent. 

“Producers  must  recognize  that  there  is  no 
longer  a  ‘preferential  production  area.’ 
Therefore,  as  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren  says,  ‘the 
period  has  passed  forever  when  effort  will  be 
concentrated  on  methods  of  production,  hence¬ 
forth  all  rural  mind  and  effort  will  center  upon 
marketing  problems  of  every  farm  product.’ 
Marketing  or  sale  of  farm  products  really 
means  sale  of  labor  of  the  farmer  and  his  entire 
family.  Montgomery  County  farmers  are  not 
alone  realizing  that  sale  of  labor  must  be  made 
efficiently,  economically  and  expeditiously. 
Other  counties  and  sections  of  this  country 
meet  similar  problems  with  cotton,  tobacco, 
wheat,  etc. 

“Capital  seeks  only  its  returns,  it  knows  no 
neighbors.  Capital  knows  no  preferential  posi¬ 
tion.  It  manipulates  one  section  of  county 
against  another.  Therefore,  if  producers  re¬ 
main  inarticulate  with  their  goods  to  be 
marketed,  even  though  organized,  organiza¬ 
tions  will  be  futile. 

“The  League  attempts  to  play  fair  in  the 
collective  bargaining  game  and  is  winning  the 
respect  of  the  writers  of  our  leading  farm 
papers.  The  producers  back  of  the  League  are 
sincere.  Rather  than  attempt  to  disrupt,  let 
our  thoughts  center  upon  a  common  policy  for 
harmony. 

“I  think  your  agent,  Mr.  Austin,  is  to  be 
commended  for  this  timely  work  and  this 
audience  is  to  be  congratulated  for  your  fine 
response.” 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously:  “Resolved  that  this  as¬ 
sembly  should  appoint  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee  comprising  two  delegates  from 
each  plant  represented  within  the  county 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  milk  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  regulation  of  the  milk  price.” 

The  aforementioned  resolution  was 
carried  out  in  full  during  the  afternoon 
session.  A  recess  of  fourteen  minutes 
was  declared  for  each  group  of  producers 
to  appoint  their  representatives.  When 
the  forum  adjourned,  this  committee 
went  into  conference  and  reported  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved,  that  a  meeting  of  the)milk  produc¬ 
ers  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  general  con¬ 
structive  discussion  of  the  milk  marketing 
problems,  in  order  to  secure  the  cooperation 
between  the  different  dairy  organizations  in 
solving  their  common  problems. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  Farm  Bureau  be  called  upon 
to  inform  all  the  other  farm  bureaus  of  the 
State,  soliciting  them  to  call  meetings  to  cre¬ 
ate  milk  conference  boards  to  comprise  two 
delegates  from  each  respective  plant  or  group 
of  milk  producers.  T  '  r  n*  i 

John  I.  McClumpha, 

Secretary  of  the  Montgomery  County  Confer  j 
ence  Board.  i 
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ln~de~str-uct~c> 

Galvanized  T  W 

METAL  SILO 

pRECT  it  easily  —  in 
A“J  spare  time.  Screw¬ 
driver  and  wrench  only 
tools  needed.  Low  in  first 
cost — and  no  silo  built  gives 
better  service.  Freeze-proof 

>11111  •  . —fire-proof—  storm- 

{{|(|ir  nilllii  proof.  If  you  want  to  know 
’!Lt|  TlJlftr  TW  just  how  good  the  genuine  Ross 
“In-de-str-uct-o”  Silo  really  is, 
write  for  new  book,  written  by 
Ross  Owners  in  every  corn¬ 
growing  state.  Forty  pages 
of  convincing  proof !  Mail 
the  coupon  for  prjce3  and  full 
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ROSS 

Ensilage  Cutters 

RU<LT  for  heavy  duty.  Always  runs  smooth 
and  steady  —  because  it  is  a  sturdy,  powerful, 
low-speed  machine.  Always  cuts  slick  and  clean. 
No  chewing  or  mashing.  Ball-bearing  end- 
thrust.  Positive  knife  adjustment.  Check  the  cou- 
P°n  *f  y°u  want  the  facts  regarding  the  best 
cutter  money  can  buy. 

e.  w.  ross  ‘“ra™  co. 

Successors  to  TheE.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Esl.  1850 

Dept. 326,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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r  ^ 

to  Own  One 

Because  it  lasts  many  years 
longer — costs  less  per  year — 
keeps  silage  better — than  any 
ordinary  stave  silo.  Proved  by 
exnerience  wherever  used. 

i  And  there’s  a  good,  sound  reason — 
Craine  scientific  3-wall  construction. 
Inside  the  upright  staves.  Over  this, 
the  waterproof,  frost-stopping  Silafelt. 
Then  the  continuous  Crainelox  Spiral 
[Hooping  that  tightly  binds  the  whole 
[silo  together.  Here’s  real  strength  that 
saves  you  repair  and 
replacement  costs. 

Look  into  the  silo 
question  before  you 
invest.  Get  our  cat¬ 
alog  now. 

Special  discounts 
on  early  orders. 

Time  payments  if 
desired. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

Box  120  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WALL 

SILOS 


SELL  THE  MILK  AND 
RAISE  YOUR  CALVES  ON 
RYDES  CREAM  CALFMEAl 

You  can  make  money  byusing 
Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal.  Sell 
the  Cow’s  Milk  and  Cream,  and 
buy  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal 
for  one-third  of  what  you  get 
for  the  milk  and  cream.  Two- 
thirds  of  tne  price  you  get  for  the 
milk  Is  clear  cash  profit.  Ryde’s 
Cream  Calf  Me  al  is  an  unequalled  sub¬ 
stitute  for  milk.  It  contains  every 
element  necessary  for  rapid  and 
thrifty  growth,  for  calves  and  other 
young;  live  stock.  Build  better  calves 
with  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal,  at  your 
Dealers,  or  write 

RYDE  AND  COMPANY 

Dept.  10 

6434  W.  Roosevelt  Road  ^ 
Ch'cago,  III. 


I  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 
Be  Sure  to  Mention  the 
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Tine  insulated 


TRADE  MARK 


Fences 


Insulated  Against  Rust 

The  more  zinc  on  the  wire,  the  longer  the  wire  fence  will  last. 

Wires  used  in  Zinc  Insulated  Fences  receive 
more  than  DOUBLE  the  usual  heat  treatment 
in  the  zinc  bath — the  proper  and  only  way  to 
give  a  heavier  coating  of  galvanizing  with 
lasting  quality 

This  better  process  not  only  applies  more 
zinc  to  the  wire,  but  makes  the  coating  uniform 
and  inseparably  a  part  of  the  steel  It  insulates 
the  wire  with  more  zinc  and  with  no  cracking, 
flaking  or  peeling  off. 

All  the  following  brands  of  Farm  Fence 

AMERICAN,  ANTHONY, 
ROYAL,  NATIONAL, 
ELLWOOD,  U.  S. 

Are  now  Zinc  Insulated  —  At  No  Extra 
Charge 

We  make  only  one  grade  of  fence,  every 
brand  Zinc  Insulated  —  and  sell  it  at  no 
higher  price  Think  of  it! — fence  that  will 
outlast  any  fence  you  have  used  before — yet 
costs  no  more  than  ordinary  grades  of  farm 
fence.  Only  our  quantity  production,  vast 
resources  and  equipment  make  this  offer 
possible. 

Hang  your  fences  on  Arrow  Fee-Steel 
Posts  for  greater  strength,  durability,  de¬ 
pendability  and  long  life.  Built  like  a  rail¬ 
road  rail  —  will  not  bend,  twist,  buckle  or 
work  loose/  The  large  Anchor  plate  locks 
firmly  into  the  ground  while  being  driven, 
forming  the  most  solid  anchorage.  Closely 
spaced  notches  enable  you  to  attach  every 
line  wire  to  post,  if  desired.  Many  other 
big  features. 

Your  local  dealer  carries  Zinc  Insulated 
Fences  and  Arrow  Tee-Steel  Posts  in 
stock  for  quick  delivery.  We  stand  back 
of  him  for  your  protection. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Dallas  Denver 


A  money  making  outfit 


THE  most  profitable  threshing 
outfit  consists  of  a  Huber  Super 
Four  Tractor  and  a  Huber  Supreme 
Thresher.  It  travels  farther  and  fast¬ 
er,  and  threshes  more  wheat  at  less 
expenditure  for  labor,  fuel,  and  oper¬ 
ating  expense.  The  tractor,  with 
more  than  40  horse-power  at  the  belt 
will  do  big  work  in  threshing. 

It  is  light  enough  to  travel  on 

The  Huber  Manufacturing  Co. 


plowed  ground  and  do  all  kinds  of 
field  and  belt  work.  It  is  kept  busy 
the  year  around.  Pulls  three  plows 
and  turns  an  acre  an  hour  in  any  soil. 

For  the  large  individual  farmer  or 
neighborhood  threshing  association, 
the  Huber  Light  Four  and  Huber  Jr. 
Thresher  is  the  ideal  equipment. 

Write  for  printed  matter  and  prices. 

Ill  Center  St.,  Marion,  Ohio 


TRACTORS 

■  SINCE  1898  ■ 


Huber 


THRESHERS 

■  SINCE  1879  ■ 
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Peaches,  Old  and  New 

And  Some  Practices  We  Have  Found  Worth  While 


TN  fifty  years  of 
progress  we  have 
not  vet  been  able  to  overcome  the  greatest 
risk  of  commercial  peach-growing,  which 
is  crop  failures,  or  partial  crop  failures,  at 
least  .50  per  cent,  of  the  time.  For  this 
reason  peach  production  is  too  hazardous 
to  be  adopted  as  a  main  line. 

In  fact,  “over-specialization”  is  now 


By  DAVID  STONE  KELSEY  northerly  rather 

than  the  reverse, 
and  yet  wind-breaks  are  almost  a  necessity 
upon  high,  bleak  slopes. 

The  planting  season  must  be  early  fall 
or  early  spring.  A  late  start  in  either 
season  means  the  loss  of  one  year  in 
getting  into  the  bearing,  stage.  Peach- 
trees  planted  in  the  fall  must  be  mounded 


condemned  as  unwise  in  any  orcharding  heavily  and  the  tops  not  cut  back  until 

growth  starts  in  spring.  In  very  cold 
and  exposed  sites,  fall  planting  cannot  be 
recommended. 

When  used  as  fillers  in  setting  other 
trees  such  as  apples  or  pears,  peaches 
may  be  set  at  the  same  time,  and  rela¬ 
tively  carelessly,  so  long  as  the  stock  is 
vigorous  and  the  buds  not  too  much 
forced.  Indeed  it  is  recommended 
setting  any  peach  orchard  that 
other  tree  in  every  other  row  be 
apple,  pear  or  cherry. 
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business.  The  well-balanced  farmstead 
maintaining  a  few’  acres  of  orchard  fruits, 
along  with  several  other  less  hazardous 
lines — will  in  the  long  run  outlive  the  one- 
crop  orchard  farm. 

What  to  Buy 

This  spring  there  is  the  usual  buzz  of 
inquiry  about  what  varieties  to  plant, 
what  new  varieties  are  promising,  and  so 
forth.  As  to  the  former  question — the 
varieties  to  plant,  may  still  be  named  in  a 
very  short  list  for  the  territory  east  of 
Ohio  and  north  of  the  Mason-and-Dixon 
Line.  The  following  are  probably  the 
safest  commercially,  both  because  of 
tried  hardiness,  and  doing  well  on  a  wide 
variety  of  soils  and  exposures. 

The  season  named  is  for  the  latitude  of 
northern  New  Jersey.  In  the  Lake  On¬ 
tario  belt  these  will  be  about  ten  days 
later,  and  southern  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  about  a  the  chances  are  that  ultimate  pay  for  the 
week  earlier:  Greensboro,  white-red,  late  ]aiK)r  an(]  outlay  will  be  found  in  the 

permanent  orchard  growing  with  them. 


Eliminates  Big  Risks 

Such  a  plan  very  largely  discounts  the 
real  risk  of  commercial  peach-growing. 
If  the  peaches  do  well  you  have  harvested 
but  three-fourths  of  the  crop  to  be  sure, 
but  the  moment  the  trees  are  removed 
you  have  a  permanent  orchard  already 
growing  and  about  ready  to  bear.  If  the 
peach  orchard  fails  to  make  a  profit, 
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July;  Cdrman,  white-red,  middle  August; 
Mountain  Rose ,  white-red,  late  August; 
Belle  of  Georgia,  white-red,  early  Septem¬ 
ber;  Elberta,  yellow,  middle  September; 
Hale,  yellow,  late  September;  Fox,  white- 
red,  early  October. 

New  Varieties 

Supplementing  these  may  be  named  for 
mid-August,  Hiley,  and  for  late  August, 
Gham'pion,  both  white-fleshed  with  red 
cheek;  and  to  those  who  wish  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  less,  tried  but  promising  varie¬ 
ties  the  following  may  be  safely  recom¬ 
mended  :  Mayfloiver,  said  to  be  a  far  better 
than  Greensboro;  Lola,  very  promising, 
white- fleshed,  just  after  Carman ;  Rochester, 
Crawford  type,  early  mid-season;  June 
Elberta,  an  earlier  Elberta  coming  soon 
after  the  Rochester;  Wilma,  perhaps  the 
best  of  the  new  and  promising  varieties 
under  experiment  at  the  Geneva  Station, 
called  larger,  later  and  handsomer  than 
Elberta.  Berk’s  and  Allen  are  also 
worthy  of  trial,  but  are  not  yet  considered 
commercially  safe  for  all  localities  above 
mentioned. 

There  is  still  a  very  wide  field  for  ex- 
periment'and  watching  for  promising  new 
seedlings,  especially  for  hardiness  both  for 
winter  resistance  and  of  early  blossoming 
period.  This  trait  (of  too  early  blooming) 
in  particular — inherited  from  its  Asiatic 
ancestors — still  makes  peach-growing  pre¬ 
carious  except  the  environment  is  such  as 
to  retard  its  tendency  to  an  early  start. 
The  amateur  therefore  will  find  the  north¬ 
east  slope  a  safer  place  to  plant  than  the. 
warmer  side  of  the  hill. 

To  Retard  too  Early  Bloom 

Indeed  if  the  commercial  grower  him¬ 
self  could  be  more  deeply  impressed  with 
the  danger  of  this  peculiar,  predominant 
habit  of  the  peach  he  would  find  ways  of 
keeping  the  tree  trunk  and  the  ground 
beneath  it  cold  and  retarded,  as  late  as 
possible  every  spring. 

This  trait  has  stood  directly  in  the  way 
of  that  advance  expected,  in  acclimation 
and  hardiness,  in  300  years’  growing  here 
in  America.  Worse  yet,  about  all  the 
advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years  have  been  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  “shipping  quality.”  The  com¬ 
mercial  peach  of  to-day  is  far  drier, 
tougher  and  less  palatable  than  that  of 
forty  years  ago — the  day  of  the  Old 
Mixon  and  the  Crawfords. 

The  peach  revels  in  rather  light,  loamy 
soil  perfectly  under-drained,  perfectly 
surface-drained  and  carrying  perfect  air- 
drainage.  The  exposure  should  be 


Pruning  the  peach  is  relatively  simple. 
Clean  culture  from  the  earliest  day  in 
April,  when  the  soil  is  friable,  with  as 
much  fertilizer  as  would  insure  a  crop  of 
corn  is  a  safe  rule.  These  harrowings 
should  be  suspended  a  little  after  mid- 
July,  a  cover-crop  being  sown  with  the 
last  cultivation  so  that  the  tip  buds  may 
form  early  and  become  mature. 

When  a  crop  of  fruit  once  sets,  however, 
fertilizing  should  be  both  heavy  and 
special,  particularly  if  there  are  evidences 
of  an  abnormal  “June  drop.”  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  over-feed  a  peach- 
tree  in  full  bearing,  whereas  an  adult  tree 
must  not  be  fed  at  all  during  an  off  year. 

While  it.  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
fruits  are  each  year  produced  upon  the, 
previous  year's  growth,  pruning — such  as 
shearing  back  the  whole  top — is  no  more 
recommended.  The  surgery  of  trees  like 
any  other  surgery'  is  for  the  unnormal, 
not  the  normal  individual. 

Keep  Heads  Open 

To  be  sure  the  heads  must  be  kept 
open  and  should  be  as  low-branched  as 
possible,  down  to  within  fifteen  inches  of 
the  level  land,  where  at  least  three 
scaffold  branches  should  start.  Again, 
if  more  than  one  off-season  occurs,  such 
two-years’  growth  should  he  sharply 
sheared  back  if  the  drees  are  less  than 
seven  years  old,  yet  this  work  should  not 
be  done  until  the  end  of  the  third  winter 
shows  plenty  of  promising  fruit  buds  so  that 
those  which  are  cut  off  can  safely  be  spared. 

Finally,  there  is  one  encouraging  sign 
in  the  present  peach  development.  Close 
students  are  beginning  to  observe  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  tendency  of  all 
cultivated  plants  to  bud  variation. 

Watch  for  Bud  Variation 

In  our  own  grounds  we  have  now  under 
close  observation  no  less  than  five 
varieties — known  only  by  numbers-— 
which  are  all  very  promising.  It  would 
be  a  boon  to  all  commercial  fruit  men  11 
peach-growers  everywhere  would  take 
note,  after  every  hard  winter,  of  such 
trees  as  still  promised  and  produced 
fruit.  In  some  cases  such  ireaks  will  o 
course  merely  be  the  result  of  favorable 
local  conditions,  but  at  other  times  t  it 
only  way  it  can  be  accounted  for  is  111 
bud  valuation,  w'hiclx  reduced  to  1  ' 
lowest  terms  means  that  this  Persian 
plant  is  really  successfully  struggling  0 
acclimate  itself  to  our  severer  American 
climate. 
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Easy  to  Clean — - 
Beautiful — Economical ! 


Above  is  shown 
Gold-Seal  Ccngoleum 
Rug  No.  323.  In  ihe 
9  x  10}4 -foot  size  it 
costs  only  $ 15.75 


GOLD 

SEAL 


No  matter  how  often  the  men  folks  come  tramping  in 
with  muddy  shoes  —  no  matter  what  is  spilled  on  the 
seamless,  waterproof  surface  of  a  Gold-Seal  Congoleum 
Rug — a  few  minutes  with  a  damp  mop  makes  it  as 
bright  and  spotless  as  when  new. 

That’s  why  i°ai  Congoleum  Rugs  are  taking  the  place 
of  woven  floor-coverings  in  so  many  homes;  in  living 
room,  dining  room  and  bedrooms  all  through  the  house. 

Patterns  for  Every  Room 

Congoleum  Rugs  offer  the  same  artistic  designs  you 
find  in  high-priced  woven  rugs,  and  in  such  variety  that 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  make  selections  to  harmonize 
with  every  room  in  the  house. 

These  easy-to-clean,  sanitary  rugs  lie  flat  without 
fastening  of  any  kind,  never  curl  at  the  corners  and  with 
all  their  advantages,  they  are  extremely  low  in  price. 

Popular  Sizes  —  Low  Prices 

6  feet  X  9  feet  $  9.00  The  patterns  illustrated  are  \y£  feet  x  3  feet  $  .60 

7JA  feet  X  9  feet  11.25  made  in  the  five  large  sizes  ^  feet  X  3  feet  140 

9  feet  X  9  feet  13.50  only.  The  smaller  rugs  are 

9  feet  X  10 A  feet  15.75  made  in  other  designs  to  3  feet  X  4jL  feet  1.95 

9  feet  x  12  feet  18.00  harmonize  with  them.  3  feet  x  6  feet  2.50 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
,  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  1 


REMOVE  SEAL  WITH 
DAMP  CLOTH 


Always  Look  for  this  Gold  Seal 

There  is  only  one  genuine,  guaranteed  Congoleum 
and  that  is  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  identified  by  the 
Gold  Seal  shown  above.  You  will  find  this  Gold 
Seal  (printed  in  dark  green  on  a  gold  background) 
pasted  on  the  face  of  every  guaranteed  Gold-Seal 
Congoleum  Rug  and  on  every  few  yards  of  guar¬ 
anteed  Gold- Seal  Congoleum  By-the-Yard.  It 
protects  you  against  substitutes  and  gives  you  the 
assurance  of  our  liberal  money-back  guarantee. 
Don’t  fail  to  look  for  the  Gold  Seal  when  you  buy! 


Congoleum  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Philadelphia  New  York  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Atlanta  Dallas  Pittsburgh 
New  Orleans  Montreal  London  Paris  Rio  de  Janeiro 


Rugs 


Write  for  free  booklet 
showing  all  the  pretty 
patterns  in  full  colors! 


Gold-Seal  Congoleum 
Rug  No.  518 


Gold-Seal  Congoleum 
Rug  No.  398 
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Free  Recipes  and 
Feeding  Schedules 

Send  for  free  booklet,  "Feed¬ 
ing  the  Child  for  Health,”  a 
booklet  'which  contains  complete 
feeding  schedules  for  babies  and 
children,  height  and  weight 
tables,  simple  recipes  and  much 
‘valuable  advice  regarding  in¬ 
fant  and  child  care  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  leading  specialists. 


For  Healthy  Babies 

— what  an  authority  advocates 


WE  are  ever  seeking  truth  about  this  prod¬ 
uct  that  we  advertise.  So  we  ask  physi¬ 
cians  and  food  experts,  who  have  made 
exhaustive  tests,  to  tell  us  facts  that  we  may 
tell  to  you. 

An  authority  of  note  gives  these  three  vital 
reasons  for  orange  juice  in  baby  feeding: 

1.  Orange  Juice  supplies  Vitamine  “C” 

Orange  juice  is  rich  in  Vitamine  C.  Therefore, 
orange  juice  with  milk  which  has  the  growth-promot¬ 
ing  vitamines  in  abundance,  makes  a  complete  and 
perfect  food  for  the  baby  or  young  child. 

2.  Organic  salts  and  acids 

— elements  that  every  baby  needs; 

3.  Fruit  Sugar 

— practically  predigested  nutriment  promoting 
healthful  muscular  activity  in  children. 


THE  vitamine  in  oranges  pre¬ 
vents  certain  common  forms 
of  malnutrition,  the  most  serious 
of  which  is  scurvy. 

The  salts  and  acids  act  as  appe¬ 
tizers  and  aid  digestion. 

The  fruit  sugar  is  a  healthful, 
easily  digested  form  of  sweets  that 
most  children  require. 

And  not  the  least  of  all  advan¬ 
tages  that  orange  juice  affords  is  its 
natural,  mild  laxative  effect. 

Orange  juice,  therefore,  is  al¬ 
most  universal  food  for  babies 
today,  for  other  reasons  than 
merely  that  children  like  its  taste. 

No  other  baby  food  or  fruit 
juice,  so  far  as  we  know,  combines 
these  healthful  benefits  with  such 


enticing  flavor.  No  other,  there¬ 
fore,  is  so  easy  and  so  pleasing  to 
administer  to  children. 

Remember  these  facts  also  when 
you  choose  the  entire  family’s 
daily  food,  for  fresh  fruit  is  equally 
important  to  grown-ups. 

“More  RAW  foods  with  the 
meals,”  is  the  modern  expert’s 
warning  which  is  being  sounded 
everywhere  today. 

However,  in  every  question  of 
the  diet  your  own  physician  should 
finally  advise. 

We  wish  to  make  no  statement 
that  is  not  well  within  the  facts. 

Show  him  this  page  and  ask  his 
opinion.  Then  use  orange  juice 
for  your  child,  as  he  directs. 


Califc 


orma 


MEMO 

Uniformly  Good 


California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 

A  Non-profit,  Co-operative  Organization  of  11,000  Growers 
Los  Angeles,  California 


(California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  Ma.il  This 

Dept.  1304 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

Send  me  free  booklet,  “Feeding  the  Child  for  Health.” 
j  Name . . - . . . 


Street.. 


City . State.. 
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You  are  bound  to  be  happy  with  a  Willys- 
Knight.  Happy  in  the  very  beauty  of  it — in 
the  silky  action  of  it  —  in  the  price  of  it  — 
happy,  most  of  all,  in  the  wonderful  way  it 
keeps  going  on  and  on  and  on  without  need  of 
tinkering  and  fussing  with  the  engine. 

The  W illys-Knight  sleeve-valve  engine  is  engi¬ 
neered  to  improve  with  use.  It  does  improve  with 
use.  No  noisy,  hammering  cams.  No  clicking 
springs.  No  valve-grinding.  No  bother  with 
carbon.  No  sticking  valves.  None  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  woes  of  ordinary  poppet-valve  engines. 

This  is  the  same  type  of  engine  used  in  the 
costliest  and  most  famous  cars  of  Europe. 
Willys-Knight  owners  report  50,000  miles  and 
more  without  so  much  as  touching  a  tool  to 
the  engine.  And  no  Willys-Knight  engine  has 
ever  been  known  to  wear  out! 

If  you  want  real  happiness  in  a  motor  car — 
and  the  most  mileage  for  your  money — own  a 
Willys-Knight.  The  day  of  the  Knight  is  here! 

Willys-Knight  Models  2 -pass  Roadster  $  I  1 75 ;  5 -pass.  Touring  $1175,  7 -pass 
Touring  $1325,  5-pass  Coupe- Sedan  ( Standard  $1450,  De  Luxe  $1550); 
5-pass  Sedan  $  1 795,  (De  Luxe  $  /  895);  7-pass  Sedan$1995;  all  prices  fob. 
Toledo  We  reserve  the  right  to  change  prices  and  specifications  without  notice. 

W illys- Overland.  Inc,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys-Overland  Sales  Co.  Ltd. 


Toronto,  Canada 


GENUINE 


NOW 

“Buir’Durham 
Tobacco  is  the 
standard  of  the 
world  .You  cant 
beat  it  for  flavor 
snap  and  purity 

©  n  Guaranteed  bry 


EIGHT  CENTS  FOR  ONE 


American  Agriculturist,  April  19,  1924 


Service  Bureau 

A  Review  of  Recent  Cases  We  Have  Handled 


tMGL RES  talk!  When  we  tell  you 
r  that  during  March  the  Service 
Bureau  collected  for  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  subscribers  $863.31,  we  think 
you  will  agree  to  our  claim  that  the  Service 
Bureau  serves! 

The  claims  ranged  from  small  amounts, 
like  $2.40,  to  the  largest  one  of  $241.68. 
They  covered  everything  from  egg  ship¬ 
ments  to  expensive  farm  machinery.  And, 
in  every  case,  a  completely  satisfied 
subscriber  wrote  his  thanks  for  our  efforts 
in  making  a  satisfactory  adjustment, 
[n  several  cases,  we  were  told  that  we 
had  helped  the  subscriber  before,  some¬ 
times  on  three  or  four  occasions.  “I  am 
glad  I  can  afford  to  have  a  paper  of  this 
kind  coming  every  week  to  my  home,” 
says  Mr.  L„  to  whom  we  sent  a  refund 
check.  Thank  you,  Mr.  L!  We  hope 
the  American  Agriculturist  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  count  you  among  its  satisfied 
subscribers  for  many  years  to  come. 


moneys  sent  to  an  advertiser  in  your 
paper.  I  am  pleased  at  receiving  this 
remittance  from  you  and  consider  your 
method  of  dealing  as  honest  and  upright. 
If  other  publishers  would  adopt  the  same 
system,  it  would  be  difficult  for  dishonest 
advertisers  to  obtain  space  in  any  med¬ 
ium,  and  the  reading  public  would  be 
saved  from  material  loss.  With  this 
policy  on  your  part,  one  feels  entirely 
safe  in  answering  the  advertising  con¬ 
tained  in  the  American  Agriculturist  ” 
The  Moral:  Always  say  in  answering 
an  advertisement  seen  in  our  columns, 
“I  saw  your  advertisement  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist.”  You  will  have 
prompt  service  as  a  result,  and  if  for  any 
reason  the  advertiser  fails  you,  we  will 
not.  Remember,  you  must  mention  the 
American  Agriculturist  in  order  to 
benefit  by  our  guarantee. 


Deal  With  Reliable  Seed  Houses 

T  AM  a  subscriber  to  American  Agriculturist  and 
i  would  like  the  opportunity  of  letting  readers  of  the 
paper  know  of  my  experience  with  the  Rundle-Murphy 
seed  Co.  of  Westport,  Connecticut.  Right  here  let  me  say 
that  I  did  NOT  see  their  ad  in  American  Agriculturist 
|  —I  am  glad  you  do  not  accept  advertising  from  such 
houses.  Back  in  February— the  1 1th  to  be  exact,  I  ordered 
some  of  their  famous  (?)  tomato  seed  and  some  bean  seed. 
I  am  an  extensive  grower  of  tomatoes  for  the  New  York 
market.  It  is  a  mighty  good  thing  that  I  did  not  depend 
wholly  upon  them.  I  got  my  regular  supply  from  my 
old  dealer.  I  wanted  to  try  the  R.  M.  stock  to  see  what 
it  is  like.  Had  I  depended  on  them  I  would  be  in  serious 
straits  for  I  have  not  received  my  seed  yet  and  two  months 
have  elapsed.  I  never  even  received  an  acknowledgment 
of  my  order.  However,  get  this,  my  certified  check  was 
endorsed  by  the  R.  M.  people  and  I  had  the  cancelled 
check  back  in  3  DAYS.  Quick  work.  They  want  the 
money— but  the  farmer  can  yell  his  head  off  for  his  seed. 

1  have  written  several  letters  but  I  get  no  satisfaction. 

I  did  get  the  bean  seed  and  1  can  say  that  it  looks  very 
poor,  G.  E.  F.,  New  Yorlc. 

OUR  subscriber  is  right — we  do  not 
take  advertising  of  this  sort  and 
what  we  do  take  we  stand  back  of  with 
our  guarantee.  Our  duty  is  to  serve  our 
readers.  We  refuse  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  advertising  in  a  year  to  protect 
our  readers.  Although,  in  this  case,  we 
lid  not  carry  the  ad  of  the  Rundle- 
Murphy  people,  nevertheless,  we  en- 
Jeavored  to  help  Mr.  F.  by  writing  the 
feed  people.  We  wrote  them  on  March 
17  but  to  this  day  we  have  not  even 
received  the  courtesy  of  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  our  letter.  We  call  particular 
attention  to  Mr.  F.’s  experience.  His 
order  was  not  acknowledged  but  his 
certified  check  was  immediately  cashed 
and  in  only  3  DAYS  it  was  back  in  his 
(Mr.  F.’s)  own  bank,  cancelled.  Quick 
work,  but  not  the  kind  that  fills  orders 
with  satisfaction  to  the  customer.  We 
hope  Mr.  F.’s  warning  will  do  some 
good.  It  is  a  lesson  to  deal  with  good  old 
reliable  seed  houses. 


Beware  of  This  Firm 

T)  ECENTLY  we  have  received  a  num- 
1  V  ber  of  complaints  against  the  New 
Jersey  Produce  Company  of  Newark,  N. 
J.,  and  after  writing  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
Cohen,  several  times  without  receiving  a 
reply  to  our  letters,  we  sent  a  special 
representative  to  call  on  this  firm  and 
found  just  what  we  had  been  afraid  was 
the  case;  namely,  that  Mr.  Cohen  is  a 
totally  inexperienced  man  without  any 
financial  resources,  who  has  invited 
shipments,  but  seems  to  be  unable  to 
pay  for  them.  He  has  no  office  so  far  as 
we  can  see  and  no  way  of  disposing  of  the 
produce  he  asks  to  have  sent  him. 

This  is  just  another  instance  of  the 
necessity  of  shipping  only  to  licensed  and 
bonded  commission  merchants.  The 
farmers  are  often  deceived  by  glittering 
promises  of  more  money,  but  it  pays  much 
better  to  take  the  market  rate,  even 
though  it  may  seem  discouragingly  low, 
and  to  deal  with  accredited  houses. 


We  Back  Our  Guarantee 

TT  is  a  very  rare  thing  when  an  Amer- 
1  ican  Agriculturist  subscriber  loses 
money  through  an  advertisement  seen  in 
the  magazine.  We  investigate  every 
prospective  advertiser  so  carefully  that 
there  is  almost  no  chance  of  anything 
going  wrpng.  Further,  to  protect  our 
subscribers,  however,  we  print  a  money- 
back  guarantee. 

And  when  the  rare  occurrence  happens, 
H’e  make  good  on  this  guarantee.  Last 
summer  a  nursery-stock  advertiser  filled 
all  the  orders  sent  in  response  to  his 
American  Agriculturist  advertisement 
but  one.  On  that  one  he  failed  to  make 
shipment.  He  suddenly  disappeared 
from  his  place  of  business,  leaving  no 
address. 

_  The  only  complaint  we  had  against 
,  him  came  from  this  subscriber,  so  we  tried 
m  get  in  touch  with  someone  responsible 
aud  to  enforce  an  adjustment.  After 
such  an  attempt  had  been  made  without 
result,  we  wrote  the  subscriber  that  we 
would  keep  the  word  of  our  guarantee 
and  we  enclosed  a  check  for  $96.  His 
response  follows: 

This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
check  for  $96.00  which  is  sent  me  to 
reimburse  me  from  loss  on  account  of 


Warned  In  Time 

1-T  OW  an  American  Agriculturist 
subscriber  was  saved  from  loss  by 
following  the  advice  he  found  in  our  col¬ 
umns  is  told  in  this  letter  from  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  subscriber.  Notice  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  disgruntled  agent! 
Needless  to  say,  we  didn’t  get  any  $50  for 
warning  our  readers  against  the  Farmers’ 
Standard  Carbide  Company,  but  a  letter 
like  this  is  better  than  money. 

“I  have  taken  your  paper  for  the  past 
twenty  years  or  more.  Would  not  like  to 
get  along  without  it.  I  have  been  reading 
the  investigation  you  have  been  making 
into  the  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide 
Company.  A  few  years  ago  an  agent 
came  to  my  place  to  sell  me  shares  in  it, 
but  about  two  weeks  before  I  had  seen  the 
notice  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
warning  people  not  to  invest.  As  I  would 
not  buy,  the  agent  asked  why  I  would  not 
take  my  shares  and  I  showed  him  your 
paper.  He  said  you  probably  got  $50  for 
publishing  the  notice!  If  it  had  not  been 
for  having  the  American  Agriculturist 
I  would  have  got  stung  the  same  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  my  acquaintances  did.” — A.  L.  E 
Pa. 


THE  MATERIAL  OF  A  THOU 


The  Bakelite 
Socket  Pipe 


USES 


BAKELITE 

is  the  registered 
Trade  Mark  for 
the  Phenol  Resin 
Products  manu¬ 
factured  under 
patents  owned 
by  the 
BAKELITE 
CORPORATION 


— for  a  cool , 
clean  smoke 

The  removable  bowl 
makes  it  the  easiest  pipe 
in  the  world  to  clean 
and  keep  clean. 

Its  natural  beauty,of 
amber  "colored  Bakelite, 
makes  it  the  best  looking 
pipe  you  have  ever 
owned. 

Select  one  that  you  want  from  a  full  line 
of  Bakelite  Socket  Pipes,  made  by  lead¬ 
ing  Pipe  Manufacturers. 

OAtyour  tobacco  dealers, / 


BAKELITE  CORPORATION,  247  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


LeakyRoofs 

Made 

Water-tight 

for 

10  Years 


SEAT.«TYTIS!  spreads  over  any  kind  of  old 
,  ,  *  .  ,  *  *  *  — »  roofing  Not  a  paint.  Amaz- 

Inrr  t»  mmnlA  ntnn  L ^  _  x _ _ .  J  -» 


mgly  simple  way  to  waterpi 
leaky  roofs.  Easily  applied, 
tools.  Guaranteed  10  years 


iroof  and  preserve  old 
No  beating.  Free 


Don’t  Pay  for 
4  Months! 

beal*Tito  most  do  what  we  claim  or  it  costa  yon  oothins 
Cover  your  entire  roof .  Then  let  4  months'  sun  and  rain  prove 
our  claims.  Send  for  full  details  of  this  exceptional  offer. 

Monarch  Paint  Co..  Dept.  30-64  Cleveland.  Ohio 


FAMOUS  WITTE  ENGINE 

Now  Ed.  H,  Witte,  World-Famous 
Engine  Manufacturer,  Offers 
1  o  Put  An  Engine  On  Your 
Place  For  Only  $14.24. 


The  famous  WITTE  Throttling-Governor 
ENGINE  would  seem  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
every  farmer  now.  Ed.  H.  Witte,  known  alt 
over  the  world  as  master  engine  manufacturer, 
announces  that  he  is  prepared  to  put  a  2  H  P 
engine  on  any  farm  for  as  low  as  $14.24  or  a 
5  H.  P.  engine  for  as  low  as  $31,127  '  Though 
the  prices  on  the  Witte  Engine  are  lower  than 
ever  before,  this  engine  is  now  equipped  wit! 
c  elebrated  W  I  CO  M5,gneto,  the  best  system  of 
high-tension  ignition  known. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  of  common  plant¬ 
ers.  Opens  the  furrow  perfectly, 
drops  the  seed  correctly,  covers  it 
uniformly,  and  best  of  all,  JL  • 
never  bruises  or  punc 
tures  the  seed.  Send  a 
postal  today  for 
our  free  book. 


~  '  Iron  Age 
(Improved  Robbins) 
Potato  Planter 


No-  Misses 
No  Doubles 
No  Troubles 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 
631  So.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


An  Expressage  Refund 

“\/’OUR  letter  surely  did  the  trick.” 

*  A  subscriber  in  Maryland  ordered  a 
set  of  dishes.  When  they  came  lie  had 
to  pay  $2.95  expressage  on  them.  He 
wrote  for  a  refund  and  was  told  to  send 
the  firm  the  bill. 

But  after  he  had  done  this,  the  matter 
seemed  to  lapse.  He  heard  nothing  from 
the  company.  So  he  asked  the  Service 
Bureau  to  take  a  hand  with  the  result 
that  he  received  his  check  almost  im¬ 
mediately. 

“We  wish  all  good  luck  to  the  good  old 
American  Agriculturist,”  wrote  this 
subscriber.  “It  is  a  paper  we  would  not 
do  without.” 


$700  Secures  300  Acres  with 
10  Cows,  Horses,  Furniture 

Poultry,  crops,  tools,  implements;  money-making  farms 
all  around;  near  live  RR  town;  dark  loam  tillage,  brook 
watered  pasture  big  profits  from  wood  and  timber 
equipped  3000-tree  sugar  bush;  apple  orchard;  7-room 
house;  running  water,  20-cow  barn,  silo,  50-ft.  cow  barn. 
Owner  called  away,  all  §4400,  only  S700  needed.  Details 
and  village  poultry  farm  only  S400  cash,  page  26  Big  IIlus 
Bargain  Catalog  money-making  farms,  best  sections 
H^ieiStates-  Copy  free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 
loOR  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


DUCKS 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin \ 

Giant  Rouen  |-  DUCKLINGS 
Indian  Runner  J 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  33,  Phoenlxville,  Pa. 


I  AY-OLD  Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 

niingi  lu«c  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 
iiUbAUNhii  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 

WAYNE  CO,  DUCK  FARM,  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 

eggs  and  drakes 

Price  List  Free 

B av  IJardee.  rsliQ.  N.Y. 


PllW  DUCKLINGS 


This  engine  has  revolutionized  power  on  the 
farm  as  it  handles  practically  every  job  at  a 
fraction  of  the  usual  cost.  Easily  moved  from 
one  place  to  another,  it  is  trouble-proof  and  so 
simple  that  a  boy  can  operate  it.  Also  the 
most  economical,  as  it  develops  a  big  surplus 
of  power  on  either  kerosene,  gasoline,  distillate 
or  gas.  More  than  100,000  are  in  use. 

To  introduce  this  remarkable  engine  to  a 
million  new  users,  Mr.  Witte  will  send  it  any¬ 
where,  direct  to  you  for  a  guaranteed  90-day 
test  You  may  have  nearly  a  year  to.  pay  the 
small  balance.  Suit  yourself  on  terms. 

Every  reader  of  this  paper  who  is  interested 
m  doing  all  jobs  by  engine  power  should  write 
today  for  a  free  copy  of  a  remarkable  book  just 
issued  by  Mr.  Witte,  which  explains  the  engine 
lully.  You  are  under  no  obligations  bv  writing 
Just  send  your  name,  a  post  card  will  do,  to  the 
Witte  Engine  Works.  1800  Witte  Bldg..  Kansas 
City,  Mo. ;  or  1800 Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  , 
and  this  interesting  and  valuable  book  will  be 
sent  at  once. 

'anted! 

U.  S.  RAILWAY 

_ _ .ERKS 

$133  to  $192  Month.  Lvs,,SJ£lSS”^S!l 

where  May  3.  Common  education  sufficient.  Write 
immediately  Tor  free  list  of  Government  positions  ob¬ 
tainable  and  free  specimen  examination  questions. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  D«pL  K204.  ROCHESTER.  N.Y 
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READ  THESE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 

The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week  .  , 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “  J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  counts  as  eleven 

'V°Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


EVERY  week  the  Amebican  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New 
York  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must 
reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  previous  to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must 
accompany  your  order. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES  —  Ra¬ 
leighs  and  Russets,  disease  free,  heavy  yielding,  to 
absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed,  prices  reason-  bi 
able.  E.  A.  WEEKS,  Locke,  N.  Y.  Sr 

FOR  SALE.  True  Danish  Ballhead  cabbage 

seed.  Imported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark.  Clj 
$2  per  lb.  Postpaid.  C.J.. STAFFORD,  Route  m 
3,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  er 

BIG  KERNEL  JAPAN  BUCKWHEAT.  V 

Heavy  yielding  strain.  Seed  selected  from  S* 
State  college  tests.  Sheaf  won  1st  prize  at  1923 

N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Prices  and  samples  sent  free. 
State  amount  wanted.  HILL  CREST  FARMS,  P 
Box  114,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

FERTILIZER  AND  SEED  GERMINA- 

TION:  For  better  seed ‘germination  and  im¬ 
proved  value  from  fertilizers,  we  suggest  that 
you  inoculate  all  seeds  and  seedling  roots  with  S 
Keefe’s  Inoculated  Flour.  (Vitamite)  10  cents  F 
an  acre  for  corn;  other  crops  low  priced.  Two 
sizes;  $2.50  and  $5,  delivered.  JOHN  R. 

|  KEEFE.  Burchard  Ave.  East  Orange,  N.  J.  9 

CERTIFIED  CARMEN  No.  3  Seed  Pota-  q 
toes.  Grown  continually  and  kept  pure  for  29  _ 

vears.  No  Mosaic,  No  Leaf  Roll,  No  Yellow 
Dwarf,  No  Spindling  Tuber,  No  Black  Leg. 
Priced  reasonable.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS, 

|  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES — Last  sea-  6 
son,  our  Russets  averaged  383  bushels  our  $ 
Cobblers  326  bushels  per  acre,  j  BELLE  HOLM,  c 
|  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $3  per  1000; 
Black  Raspberry,  $12;  Red,  $13;  20  Iris,  $1 ;  8  t 
apple  trees  $1;  15  grapes  $1;  1000  grapes  $25. 

We  grow  the  best  plants  in  Michigan.  Free 
catalog.  THE  ALLEGAN  NURSERY,  Alle-  “ 
|  gan,  Mich.  ,• 

SEED  POTATOES,  Rural  Russet,  no  scab,  a 

no  rot.  big  yield,  SI.  10  per  bushel.  GEO.  H.  c 
|  COLVIN,  Dalton,  Pa, 

SEED  CORN — Champion  Yellow  Dent  ■> 

Early,  strong  grower,  heavy  yielder,  good  gerrni-  , 
nation,  $3 — 56  lbs.  shelled,  begs  free.  R.  HILL.  . 

1  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  i 

MILLIONS  "Frostproof”  Cabbage  Plants 
for  sale.  Fine  outdoor  grown.  Wakefields, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Succession,  etc.  300  y 
$1  00;  500,  $1.50:  1.000,  $2.50.  Mailed  Prepaid.  8 
Expressed,  10,000,  $15.00;  100,000,  $125.00 
Cash.  If  vou  want  early  cabbage,  set  these  , 
plants.  Good  order  delivery  guaranteed,  or  . 
money  refunded.  Also  grow  Tomato  and  Sweet 
Potato  plants.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY, 
Wholesale  Growers,  Franklin,  Virginia. 

GLADIOLUS— Beautiful,  large  flowering  i 

varieties  mixed,  50  fine  bulbs,  postpaid  SI.  } 
Satisfaction. guaranteed.  PHIL  LAESER,  Sun 

I  Prai'ie,  Wis. 

'  PEDIGREED  WASHINGTON  ASPARA- 
;  GUS  ROOTS,  40  cts.  Per  Dozen,  $1.65  Per  100,  - 

$6.75  Per  500,  $12.00  Per  1000  Postpaid.  Send 
for  Rohrer’s  Seed  and  Plant  Catalog.  Mailed 
free.  P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO.,  Smoketown, 

1  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED — Standard  Bien- 
;  nial  Yellow;  new  crop,  hulled  and  scarified, 

“  $7  50  per  bu.  Samples.  R.  HANNA,  Skillman, 

U  N.  J. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

$2  per  100,  $15  per  1000.  Postpaid.  Plants  set 
out  this  spring  will  bear  quantities  of  delicious 
berries  this  summer  and  fall.  BASIL  A.  PEK- 
|  RY,  Georgetown,  Del. 

-  '  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  —  The  best 

I  there  is;  one  hundred  plants  one  dollar;  one 
s  thousand,  eight  dollars  postpaid  Berry  plants, 

-  seed  corn,  circular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER, 
Macedon,  N.  Y. 

'f  BULBS  create  beauty.  Dahlias — Gladioli — 

Best  Popular  and  Exhibition  Varieties.  Cata- 
d  logue  on  request.  A.  D.  FIELD,  Eatontown, 

|  N.  J. 

PEDIGREED  POTATOES  CERTIFIED 

:  Rurals,  Russets  and  Irish  Cobblers,  yields  300 
i  to  562  bushels  per  acre  for  eleven  years.  First 
prize  and  sweepstakes  at  Cornell,  State  Potato 
-  Show,  both  Feb.  ’23  and  ’24.  GARDNER 
s  1  FARMS,  Box  112,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

!’  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 

’  Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  list.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  bargain  prices.  F.  G.  MAN  GUS, 

1  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

1  '  ALPHA  BARLEY  —  CERTIFIED  under 

-  regulations.  Seed  Improvement  Association. 

.,  High  yielding,  vigorous  growing,  two-row 

1.  1  variety.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

i •  DAHLIAS  LABELED,  $1.50  dozen,  not 

labeled,  $2  for  25,  from  Peony,  decorative,  shore 
n  cactus;  Perennial  phlox,  $1.00  for  15.  MRS. 
s,  HOWARD  HOLSINGER,  Denton,  Md. 

kl  BUYING  CERTIFIED  SEED  is  buying  crop 

-  insurance.  Pool  orders  for  lowest  rates.  Cor- 
S  nellian  oats.  No.  9  potatoes.  Robust  beans, 
y  Also  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks.  C.  A. 

|  ROGERS,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

d  PLANTS.— Cabbage,  Tomato,  Beet,  Let- 

1_  tuce,  Pepper,  etc.  Hardy  open  field  grown. 

£  Ready  May  1st.  Low  prices.  Safe  delivery 

J  guaranteed.  Customers  in  forty  States.  Cata- 
J-  logue  FREE.  REINHARDT  PLANT  CO., 

|  Asliburn,  Georgia. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


EMDEN  GOOSE  EGGS,  35  cts.  each. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $1.25  per  11; 
Barred  Rock  Eggs,  $1.25  per  15.  R.  H. 
ZAHNISER,  Mercer,  Pa.,  R.  D.  I. _ 

FOR  SALE — Native  and  Toulouse  goose 
eggs  for  hatching,  $3.60  per  doz.  M.  B. 
WARREN,  Downsville,  N.  Y. _ _ 

HORNING’S  142  egg  record  Bourbon  Reds. 
Old  hen’s  eggs  $10,  young  $9  per  dozen:  delivery 
guaranteed.  FLORA  HORNING,  Owego,  New 
York.  _ _ _ 

EGGS  from  selected  pens  of  Jersey  Black 

Giants  and  Speckled  Sussex,  $4  per  15 ;  baby 
chicks  50c  each.  WILBUR  J.  WHEELER, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

BABY  CHICKS  from  personal  Hogan  tested 

flocks.  Barron  Ferris  S.  C,  White  Leghorns, 
12c.  each;  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  R.  L 
Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  15c  each;  broiler  chicks 
10c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid, 
parcel  post.  BANKER’S  HATCHERY,  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ 

WYANDOTTES,  Silver  laced  and  Colum¬ 
bian,  pure-bred,  guaranteed  fertility,  $1.50-15, 
$4.50-50,  $8-100.  Prepaid.  OPAL  SANTEE, 
Freeport,  O. _ _ _ , 

MAMMOTH  White  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $2-11, 
100-S14.  English-pencilled  Indian  Runners, 
$2-11.  Barred  Rock  eggs  $1.50-15,  100-$8. 
All  delivered.  RUPRACHT  BROS.,  Pulaski, 
N.  Y, _ ^ _ _ _ 

CHICKS — 10c  up  C.  O.  D.,  Rocks,  Reds, 

Leghorns  and  mixed.  100%  delivery  gua  ran  - 
teed.  19th  season.  Pamphlet.  Box  26,  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  fa. 


TURKEYS 


BRONZETURKEYS,  TOULOUSE  GEESE, 

BOOKING  EGG  ORDERS.  $6.00  per  dozen. 
Breeders  for  sale.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellers- 
ville,  Penn. _ _ _ _ _ . 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TOMS,  few  equal,  none 
better,  price  $15.00.  Muscovy  duck  eggs  $14)0 
per  13.  H.  W,  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  Giant  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Hatched  first  part  of  Via y,  1923. 
Well  bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS 
REILLY,  Plymouth,  Mass.  _ 

TURKEYS,  toms,  hens,  eggs.  Mammoth 

Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett.  White 
Holland  toms  and  hens.  Pairs  and  trios  not 
akin.  Highest  quality  at  lowest  prices.  You 
should  place  vour  order  with  us  early  for  eggs. 
Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio.  _ 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Regal  -  Dorcas 
strain.  Eggs  from  A1  layers  of  large  eggs,.  $-- 
15,  $10-100.  R,  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  V . 


WHITE  CHINA  and  Toulouse  goose  eggs, 
$6  per  12.  Turkey  eggs  same  price.  Breeders 
for  sale.  EDWIN  SOUDER,  Sellersville.  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS.  Choice' stock,  low  prices. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y 


“EVERLAY”  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  baby  chicks.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Em- 
porium,  Pa, 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Mammoth  Bronze 

turkeys;  Mammoth  Pekin  ducks;  Pearl  guineas ; 
stock  eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville, 
N.  Y.  


P4.RKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS  trap- 

nested  stock,  breeding  pens  headed  by  269  egg 
males,  hatching  eggs  15,  $2;  100,  $10.  NOR¬ 
TON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

HILLPOT  QUALLTY  CHICKS  Strong, 

vigorous,  true  to  breed.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks, 
White  Wvandottes,  etc.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  1,200  miles.  Catalog  free.  W.  P.  HlLU- 
POT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N,  J. 


A  FEW  EXTRA  FINE  Mammoth  Bronze 
toms  and  hens.  MRS.  EDW.  HANNUM, 
Rosedale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. _ 

NA*RR  AG  AN  SETT  turkey  eggs,  $5  per  10. 
Extra  fine.  WALTER  CLARK,  Freeport,  O 
BOURBON  RED  turkeys’  eggs,  $8  per 
dozen.  Select  matings;  males  from  blue  rib¬ 
bon  stock;  females  vigorous  laying  strain 
MRS.  JACOB  VALENTINE,  Spencer,  N.  Y 


TURKEY  EGGS  and  day  old  turkeys  from 

extra  selected,  very  large,  vigorous,  two  year 
old  Mammoth  Bronze  stock.  Write  us  before 
buying  elsewhere.  ESBENSHADE  S  TUR- 
KExFARM.  Box  A,  Ronks,  Pa.  _ 

FOR  SALE— A  few  nice  White  Holland  toms, 

$10  each.  Free  from  any  disease.  MRS.  O.  J. 
DOBBIN,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 
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WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa. 


POTATOES — Carman,  Cobbler,  Spaulding, 
ix  Weeks,  Triumph,  others.  CHARLES 


GOLDEN  BANTAM  Evergreen  Seed  Corn- 
'  c;  pk.  $1;  y2  bu.  $1.85;  bu.  $3.50.  Post- 
“Busy  “B”  Farm,”  L.  F.  BAKER,  Prop., 


HELP  WANTED 


SWINE 


HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS,  PIGS— Both 
sexes,  not  akin.  Service  boars.  Registered  free. 
J.  J.  RAILING,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

O.  I.  C.’s  A — No.  1  March  pigs,  either  sex 
$12.  Registered  free,  pairs,  not  akin.  Order 
now  to  ship  May  1.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y. _ _ _ 

LARGE  PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRE^ 


IlIglIGSL  UJ  UdllUJ  ,  lvuoou  pi*vvU,  ~  •  - 

DREDGE,  Marion,  N.  Y. _ 

TWENTY  Grade  Pigs,  Berkshire  and  Ches- 
ter*Whlte,  6-8  weeks  old,  $6  each.  Express 
C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs.  Pa. 

HORSES 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hateh- 

ing,  $6.00  per  hundred,  $3.50  per  50,  $1.25  per 
is!  delivered.  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs,  $1.50 
per  11  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. _ 

SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB  Black  Minorca 

hatcliing  eggs  from  selected  stock.  Per  dozen 
$1  50  for  single  and  $2  for  Rose  Comb.  S.  G. 
THOMAS,  Cassville,  N.  Y. _ 

'  TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS  from  2  to  5  year 

geese,  45c  each,  $5  per  dozen  ;  pure  bred  barred 
rock  eggs,  75c  per  15,  postpaid.  ASA  BARIO, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS — Pure  Bred  White  Leghorns,  UUl- 

ity  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  and 
mixed.  Write  for  prices  and  information.  Sale 
arrivai  guaranteed.  TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Millerstown,  Pa. _ _ _ _ 

WELLWARD  LEGHORNS  were  high  pen 

for  December  at  the  Bergen  County  contest, 
hatching  eggs  from  selected  two-year  stock,  $8 
ner  100  Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 
1VELLWARD  POULTRY  FARM,  East  Se- 
tauket,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ _ _ , 

SILVER  SPANGLED  Hamburg  hatching 

eggs,  $1.25  per  15,  $3.50  per  50  postpaid.  PER- 
LEY  W  LAWTON,  Tiadaghton.  R.  No.  1,  Pa. 


CATTLE 


ORCHARD  GROVE  Milking  Shorthorns', 

established  1887,  a  real  family;  all  our  breeding 
and  herd  of  merit  production;  $50  buys  a  fine 
Milking  Shorthorn  baby  bull;  $100  for  a  beau¬ 
tiful  eight  months’  old  heifer.  L.  R.  HOTC1J- 
KISS,  West  Springfield,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. _ 

JUST  ONE  MORE  yearling  registered  Jersey 

heifer  to  offer.  75%  same  blood  as  one  selected 
bv  Geneva  Ex.  Station  for  their  here!  World  s 
record  breeding.  Federal  tested.  S.  B.  HUM, 
Hunt,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  help  you  buy  cattle  of  any 
kind  Reasonable  commissions.  J.  L.  WHiik, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Three  registered  Jersey  bull 

calves.  Best  Sophie  Tormentor  breeding  on 
both  sire’s  and  dam’s  side.  Accredited  herd 
VALMONT  FARM,  Schoharie,  N.  Y,  _ _ 

FOR  A  FOUNDATION— Five  Registered 

yearling  Ayrshire  heifers.  One  young  Registered 
Ayrshire  bull  calf.  A.  B.  SWAN,  Jasper,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  Clover  $1.10.  10  lbs.  $2. 

Buckwheat  $1,  and  $1.75.  Postpaid  first  three 
zones.  60  lbs.  here  Clover  $7.50,  Buckwheat  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


1 1 11  loo . 

Yates  Co.,  R.  D.  1,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


athon,  N.  Y'. 


D.  SMITH.  Walton,  N.  Y. 


StOCK.  lViaine  gruvm  pr®,  ‘IT. 

ORRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast,  Maine. 


FARMS,  Bally,  Pa. 


Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


OllUipptAl.  nuaouuui  xo. 

WAN  DELL.  Nichols.  N.  Y.,  R.  2. 


prices  CtilU  1113,  TYi-lUO  * 

AGENCY,  Canajohane,  N.  Y. 


O  Icllllilg,  Cl  11  llloApoum  t 

til  requirements  demand. 
CLYNES,  Railroad  Contrac 
Established  1838. 


INU  IlCUi - X’CLI-LLI  DU.yoio  ,  ,  ,  TVTTTiTrw 

Farm  Sellers  write  for  listing  blanks.  BURKE 
STONE,  Inc,,  41  East  42d,  New  York, _ 

REAL  ESTATE — Dairy  farm,  250  acres,  40 

meadow,  75  pasture,  on  Delaware  River,  near 
Deposit;  State  Road;  bus  line;  30  cow  capacity; 
12  room  dwelling;  electric  lights;  running  water; 
fully  equipped  dairy  barns;  silo;  farm  machin¬ 
ery;  river  flats;  lumber;  creek  valley  trout 
stream;  ideal  home  for  summer  guests  com¬ 
pletely  stocked,  $9,500,  $4,500  down.  Inquire 
J.  M.  STILES,  Deposit,  N.  Y.  . 


UiiAUlULUO  DUDDD -  -Agi  ikUUUi  aiwc  v.  vy* 

lection,”  thirty  bulbs,  new  ruffled,  lovely  pink, 
white,  coral,  brilliant  scarlet,  salmon- pink, 
cream,  wine,  yellow,  flame,  violet-purple,  rich 
crimson,  handsome  blotched,  lavender,  Holland 
giant,  rare  purple,  orange,  mahogany,  and  oth¬ 
ers  These  are  NEARLY  ALL  DIFFERENT. 
Will  bloom  this  summer.  Finest  collection  of¬ 
fered.  Only  $1  postpaid.  Send  postal  card  for 
free  20-page  illustrated  catalog  of  125  beautiful 
varieties.  HOWARD  GTLLET,  Gladiolus  Spe¬ 
cialist,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  ... 


ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17  to 
>,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions 
17-S250;  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR. 

f7.A/T'K'.'\rrP  ftf.  I  ,nnic  M n  lmmpHin t.plv 


SUPERINTENDENT,  preferably  married, 

*  r»lviK  nrvlt 0 era,  onmrminifv  in  7VT min_ 


HUNDREDS  men,  18  up,  wanted  as  Railway 
[ail  Clerks.  $133-$192  month.  Common 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man  by  the 

_ _ T  TV  OiTU  1, 


SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  to  work  in 


cow 


BOYS!  do  you  want  to  build  or  improve  your 

.  :  . .  . *  o  HT ^  I-i  A1  tv  tr/Mi  rrci  t  nrViof  xr/vii  n PPfl 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  25c. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK- 


RUMMAGE  SALES  make  $50  00  daily. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Quality  guaran- 


ONE  P.  &  O.,  2-bottom  tractor  plow  in  first 


OAK  AND  HICKORY  cord  wood  by  car 
>ad.  Write»E.  J.  Link.  Hillsdale,  N.  Y _ 


PRINTING,  Multigraphing,  Gummed  La- 
els.  Low  prices,  quality  work,  quick  service, 
imples  free.  MILLER,  Box  371,  Chatham, 


TOBACCO— Fine  yellow  mommoth  chewing, 


FOR  SALE— Buckeye  Brooder,  oil-burner. 

sed  only  one  month,  cost  $26.00.  Sell  I 

1  Ottawa  Log-Saw  and  Bough  Saw  combined, 
>ur  horse  power,  cost,  $160.00.  Sell  for  ij 
American  Cream  Separator,  cost  $4o.ou  ° 

>r  $20.00.  All  articles  guaranteed.  Aam 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO,  five  pounds  chew 
ing  $1.75,  ten,  $3.00,  twenty,  $5.25.  Smokmt 
five  pounds.  $1.25,  ten,  $2.00,  twenty, 

Pipe  and  recipe  free.  Send  no  money.  Pay  ,, 
received.  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  CO.,  r* 
ducah.  Ky.  _ _ _ 

BOYS!  do  you  want  to  build  or  improve 
radio  set?  We  can  help  you  get  what  you 
if  you  will  help  us  get  some  new  suW  u 
For  details  write  to  the  Radio  Depai  -  , 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Jourth  A 
New  York  City.  


ADDITIONAL 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

ON  PAGE  406 
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By  Jeffery  Farnol 


/ For  synopsis  of  preceding  installments, 
see  page  405) 

CHAPTER  XXIX 

IX  WHICH  CHARMIAN  ANSWERS  MV  QUES¬ 
TION 

■DETER!” 
i  “Yes?” 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t.” 

'  “Wouldn’t  what,  Chairman?” 

[  “Stir  your  tea  round  and  round — it  is 
|  reallv  most  exasperating!” 

“i  heg  your  pardon!”  said  I,  humbly. 
“And  you  eat  nothing;  and  that  is  also 
|  exasperating!”  / 

“I  am  not  hungry.” 

“And  I  was  so  careful  with  the  bacon — 
see,  it  is  fried  beautifully!  Yes,  you  are 
very  exasperating,  Peter!” 

Here,  finding  I  was  absent-mindedly 
stirring  my  tea  round  and  round  again,  I 
gulped  it  down  out  of  the  way,  where¬ 
upon  Charmian  took  my  cup  and  refilled 
it;  having  done  wdiich,  she  set  her  elbows 
upon  the  table,  and,  propping  her  chin 
in  her  hands,  looked  at  me. 

“You  climbed  out  through  your  win¬ 
dow  last  night,  Peter?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“And  why  did  you  go  by  the  window?  ” 
“I  did  not  wish  to  disturb  you.” 

“That  was  very  thoughtful  of  you — 
only,  you  see,  I  was  up  and  dressed;  the 
roar  of  the  thunder  woke  me.  It  was  a 
dreadful  storm,  Peter!” 

“Yes.” 

“And  you  were  out  in  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh,  you  poor,  poor  Peter!  How  cold 
you  must  have  been!” 

“On  the  contrary,”  I  began,  “I — ” 
“And  wet,  Peter — miserably  wet  and 
clammy!” 

“I  did  not  notice  it,”  I  murmured. 

“Being  a  philosopher,  Peter,  and  too 
much  engrossed  in  your  thoughts?” 

“I  was  certainly  thinking.” 

“Of  yourself!” 

“Yes—” 

“You  are  a  great  egoist,  aren’t  you, 
Peter?” 

“I  thought  of  others  besides  myself.” 

“DPT  only  in  connection  with  yourself; 

H  everything  you  have  ever  read  or  seen 
you  apply  to  yourself.  Is  this  worthy  of 
Peter  Vibart?  Can  Peter  Vibart  do  this, 
that,  or  the  other,  and  still  retain  the 
respect  of  Peter  Vibart?  Then  why,  being 
mall  things  so  very  correct  and  precise, 
"hv  is  Peter  Vibart  given  to  prowling 
abroad  at  midnight,  quite  oblivious  to 
I  thunder,  lightning,  wet  and  clamminess? 

I  answer:  Because  Peter  Vibart  is  too 
much  engrossed  by — Peter  Vibart,”  and 
she  laughed. 

And  what  does  that  mean,  Char¬ 
mian?” 

“Good  sir,  the  sibyl  hath  spoken!  Find 
her  meaning  for  yourself.” 

.  You  have  called  me  on  various  occa- 
S1°ns,  a  ‘creature,’' a  ‘pedant’ — very  fre¬ 
quently  a  ‘pedant,’  and  now,  it  seems 
lam  an  ‘egoist,’  and  all  because — •” 
“Because  you  think  too  much,  Peter; 
you  never  open  your  lips  without  having 
jmst  thought  out  just  what  you  are  going 
to  say.  Oh!  you  are  always,  thinking 
mra  thinking — and  that  is  even  worse 
than  stirring  and  stirring  at  your  tea ,  as 
you  are  doing  now.”  Here  she  gently7 
disengaged  the  teaspoon  from  my  fingers 
I  laid  it  in  her  own  saucer,  having 
one  which  she  sighed,  and  looked  at  me 
"I!  her  head  to  one  side.  “Were  they7 
ah  like  you,  Peter,  I  wonder — those  old 
Philosophers,  grim  and  stern,  and  terribly 
^Pressed,  with  burning  ey7es,  Peter,  and 
R|th  very  long  chins?  Epictetus  was,  of 
course!” 

.  Ynd  you  dislike  Epictetus,  "Char¬ 
mian?”  -  ..  .  _  . 

I  detest  him!  Epictetus,  I  am  quite 
was  a — person!” 

He  was  one  of  the  wisest,  gentlest,  and 
"‘Oft  lovable  of  all  the  Stoics!”  said  I. 

■  ,  an  .a  philosopher  possibly  be  lov- 
0  e.  Peter?  ’  Here  I  absent-mindedly 


took  up  a  fork,  but,  finding  her  eye  upon 
me,  laid  it  down  again. 

“You  are  very  nervous,  Peter,  and 
pale  and  haggard,  and  all  because  you 
habitually7 — overthink  yourself;  and  in¬ 
deed,  there  is  something  very  far  wrong 
with  a  man  who  perseveringly  stirs  an 
empty  cup— with  a  fork!”  And,  with  a 
laugh,  she  took  my  cup  and,  having  once 
more  refilled  it,  set  it  before  me. 

‘  And  vet,  Peter — I  don’t  think — no, 
I  don’t  think  I  would  have  you  very 
much  changed,  after  all.” 

“You  mean  that  you  would  rather 
that  I  remained  the  pedantic,  egotistical 
creature — ” 

I  mean,  Peter,  that  being  a  woman,  I 
naturally  love  novelty,  and  you  are  very 
novel — and  very  interesting.” 

“Thank  you!”  said  I,  frowning. 

“And  I  never  knew  a  man  anything 
like  you  before,  Peter!” 

“And  you  have  known  many,  I  under¬ 
stand?” 

“Very  many.” 

Yes  you  told  me  so  once  before,  I 
believe.” 

“Twice,  Peter;  and  each  time  y7ou  be¬ 
came  very  silent  and  gloomy!  Now  you, 
on  the  other  hand,”  she  continued,  “have 
known  very  few’  women?” 

“And  my  life  has  been  calm  and  un¬ 
ruffled  in  consequence!” 

“Until,  one  day — a  woman — came  to 
you.” 

“Until,  one  day — I  met  a  woman.” 
“And  then — ?” 

“And  then — I  asked  her  to  marry  me, 
Charmian.”  Here  there  ensued  a  pause, 
during  which  Charmian  began  to  pleat  a 
fold  in  the  table  cloth. 

“That  was  rather — unwise  of  you, 
wasn’t  it?”  said  she  at  last. 

“Do  you  mean  that — that  you  won’t, 
Charmian?” 

“ Ob  dear,  no!  I  have  arrived  at  no 
decision  yet— how  could  I?  You  must 
give  me  time  to  consider.”  Here  she 
paused  in  her  pleating  to  regard  it  criti¬ 
cally,  with  her  head  on  one  side.  “To  be 
sure,”  said  she,  with  a  little  nod,  “to  be 
sure,  you  need  some  one  to — to  look  after 
you.” 

“Yes.” 

“To  cook — and  wash  for  you.” 

“Yes.” 

“And  you  think  me — sufficiently  com¬ 
petent?  ” 

“Oh,  Charmian,  I — yes.” 

“  Thank  you !  ”  said  she,  very  solemnly, 
and,  though  her  lashes  had  drooped,  I  felt 
the  mockery  of  her  eyes;  wherefore  I  took 
a  sudden  great  gulp  of  tea,  and  came  near 
choking. 

“And  so  Mr.  Vibart  would  stoop  to 
wed  so  humble  a  person  as  Charmian 
Browrn?  Mr.  Peter  Vibart  would,  ac¬ 
tually,  marry  a  woman  of  w’hose  past  he 
knows  nothing?” 


“Yes,”  said  I. 

That,  again,  would  be  rather — un¬ 
wise,  wouldn’t  it?” 

“Why?” 

“Considering  Mr.  Vibart ’s  very  lofty 
ideals  in  regard  to  worn;  :i.” 

“What  do  you  mean?  ’ 

Didn  t  you  once  say  that  your  w'ife’s 
name  must  be  above  suspicion?” 

“Did  I? — yes — well ? ” 

“Well,  this  woman — this Humble  Per¬ 
son  has  compromised  herself  beyond  all 
redemption  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.” 

But  then,”  said  I,  “this  world  and  I 
have  always  mutually  despised  each 
other.” 

“She  ran  away,  this  woman — eloped 
with  the  most  notorious,  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  rake  in  London.” 

“Well?” 

“Oh! — is  not  that  enough?” 

“Enough  for  what,  Charmian?”  I  saw 
her  busy  fingers  falter  and  tremble,  but 
her  voice  was  steady  when  she  answered: 

“Enough  to  make  any — wise  man  think 
twice  before  asking  this  Humble  Person 
to — to  marry  him.” 

“I  might  think  twenty  times,  and  it 
would  be  all  one!” 

“You — mean — ?  ” 

“That  if  Charmian  Brown  will  stoop  to 
marry  a  village  blacksmith,  Peter  Vibart 
will  find  happiness  again.”  Her  fingers 
had  stopped  altogether  now,  but  she 
neither  spoke  nor  raised  her  head. 

“Charmian,”  said  I,  leaning  across  the 
table. 

‘Oh,  Peter!”  said  she,  with  a  sudden 
break  in  her  voice,  and  stooped  her  head 
lower.  Yet  in  a  little  she  looked  up  at  me 
and  her  eyes  were  very  sweet  and  shining. 

"M'OW,  as  our  glances  met  thus,  up  from 

’  throat  to  brow  there  crept  that  hot, 
slow  wave  of  color,  and  in  her  face  and  in 
her  eyes  I  seemed  to  read  joy,  and  fear, 
and  shame,  and  radiant  joy  again.  But  now 
she  bent  her  head  once  more,  while  I  grew 
suddenly  afraid  of  her  and  of  myself,  and 
longed  to  hurl  aside  the  table  that  divided 
us;  and  thrust  my  hands  deep  into  my 
pockets  and,  finding  there  my  tobacco- 
pipe,  brought  it  out  and  fell  to  turning  it 
aimlessly  over  and  over.  And  presently 
came. her  voice,  cool  and  sweet  and  sane: 

“Your  tobacco,  Peter,”  and  she  held 
the  box  toward  me  across  the  table. 

“Afi,  thank  you!”  said  I. 

“Peter!” 

“Yes,  Charmian?” 

“I  wonder  why  Mr.  Peter  Vibart 
should  seek  to  marry — the  Humble  Per- 
son? 

“I  think,”  I  answered,  “if  there  is  any 
special  reason,  it  is  because  of — your 
mouth.” 

“My  mouth?” 

“Or  your  eyes — or  the  way  you  have 
with  your  lashes.” 


Charmian  laughed,  and  forthwith 
drooped  them  at  me,  and  laughed  again, 
and  shook  her  head. 

“But  surely,  Peter,  surely  there  are 
thousands,  millions  of  women  with 
mouths  and  eyes  like — the  Humble  Per¬ 
son’s?” 

It  is  possible,  said  I,  “but  none  who 
have  the  same  way  with  their  lashes.” 

“And  so  it  is  that  you  want  to  marry 
this  very  Humble  Person?” 

“I  think  I  have  wanted  to  from  the 
very  first,  but  did  not  know  it — being  a 
blind  fool!” 

“And — did  it  need  a  night  walk  in  a 
thunder-storm  to  teach  you?” 

“No — that  is,  yes — perhaps  it  did.” 
‘‘And — are  you  quite,  quite  sure?” 
“Quite— quite  sure!”  said  I,  and,  as  I 
spoke,  I  laid  my  pipe  upon  the  table  and 
rose;  and,  because  my  hands  were  trem¬ 
bling,  I  clenched  my  fists.  But,  as  I  ap¬ 
proached  her,  she  started  up  and  put  out 
a  hand  to  hold  me  off,  and  then  I  saw  that 
her  hands  were  trembling  also.  And 
standing  thus,  she  spoke,  very  softly: 

“Peter,  do  you  remember  describing  to 
me  the — the  perfect  woman  who  should  be 
your — wife?” 

‘‘Yes.” 

“How  that  you  must  be  able  to  respect 
her  for  her  intellect?” 

“Yes.” 

“Honor  her  for  her  virtue?” 

“Yes,  Charmian.” 

“And  worship  her  for  her  spotless  pu¬ 
rity?” 

“I  dreamed  a  paragon — perfect  and  im¬ 
possible;  I  was  a  fool!”  said  I. 

“Impossible!  Oh,  Peter!  what  do  you 

“She  was  quite  impossible  of  realization. 

I  was  a  fool!” 

“And  you  are — too  wise  now,  to  expect 
— such  virtues — in  any  woman?” 

“Yes,”  said  I;  “I  only  know  that  you 
have  taken  this  phantom’s  place — that 
you  fill  all  my  thoughts — sleeping  and 
waking — ” 

“No!  No!”  she  cried,  and  struggled  in 
my  arms,  so  that  I  caught  her  hands,  and 
held  them  close,  and  kissed  them  many 
times. 

“Oh,  Charmian!  Charmian! — don’t  you 
know — it  is  you  I  want — you,  and  only 
you  forever;  whatever  you  were,  I  love 
you — Marry  me,  Charmian!”  But,  as 
I  spoke,  her  hands  were  snatched  away, 
her  eyes  blazed  into  mine,  and  her  lips 
were  all  bitter  scorn,  and  at  the  sight,  fear 
came  upon  me. 

“Marry  you!”  she  panted;  “marry 
you? — no  and  no  and  no!”  And  so  she 
stamped  her  foot,  and  sobbed,  and  turn¬ 
ing,  fled  from  me,  out  of  the  cottage. 

And  now  to  fear  came  wonder,  and  with 
wonder  was  despair. 

Truly,  was  ever  man  so  great  a  fool! 


low  M 
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A  PENCIL  AND  BLOTOUT  ALb THE  UNNECES5ARV  LINES 

—  - —  _  y  j  ) 


f  AST  week  the  picture  contained  the  following  rhyming  objects-  Pill,  Hill, 
Bill,  Grill,  Mill,  Will  and  Gill.  This  week  ten  animals  are  concealed. 
What  are  they?  The  answer  to  this  Blot-Out  will  appear  next  week. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

CONCERNING  THE  FATE  OF  BLACK  GEORGE 

A  BROAD,  white  road;  on  either  hand 
some  half-dozen  cottages  with  roofs 
of  thatch  or  red  tile,  backed  by  trees 
gnarled  and  ancient,  among  which  rises 
the  red  conical  roof  of  some  oast-house. 
Such,  in  a  word,  is  Sissinghurst. 

Now,  upon  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
way,  there  stands  a  square,  comfortable, 
whitewashed  building,  peaked  of  roof, 
bright  as  to  windows,  and  with  a  mighty 
sign  before  the  door,  whereon  you  shall 
behold  the  picture  of  a  bull :  a  bull  rolling 
of  eye,  astonishingly  curly  of  horn  and 
stiff  as  to  tail,  and  with  a  prodigious  girth 
of  neck  and  shoulder;  such  a  snorting, 
fiery-eyed,  curly-horned  bull  as  was  never 
seen  off  an  inn-sign.. 

It  was  at  this  bull  that  I  was  staring 
with  much  apparent  interest,  though  in¬ 
deed,  had  that  same  curly-horned  mon¬ 
strosity  been  a  green  dragon  or  griffin,  or 
swan  with  two  necks,,  the  chances,  are 
that  I  should  have  continued  sublimely 
unconscious.  »•%  -•  -  • 

YTet  how  should  honest  Silas  Hoskins, 
(Continued  on, page  Jf05)  ■ 
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A  "For  Better  Heating 

NDES  FURNACE 


The  Andes  3-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace  is 
so  constructed  that  ash  dust  is  carried 
up  the  chimney.  This  keeps  the  house 
clean  at  all  times.  This  is  only  one  of 
its  many  exclusive  advantages. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 
Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces. 
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THE  MAN 
.FROM  GUILFORD 

Has  Been  Found 

IT  was  a  little  ad  like  this 
that  found  for  me  a  man 
who  used  to  sell  the  AMERICAN 
Agriculturist.  He  wrote 
me  in  a  hurry  asking  if  I  could 
use  a  good  man  this  summer, 
but  the  mail  man  came  before 
he  had  time  to  sign  his  name. 
Anyway,  because  of  the  ad,  we 
met  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
Friday,  got  acquainted  and  are 
going  to  work  together  for  the 
oldest  and  best  farm  paper  in 
the  East.  I  want  to  say,  too, 
that  there  are  still  a  few  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  sales  force  waiting 
to  be  filled.  If  you  want  to 
make  good  money  while  call¬ 
ing  at  farm  homes  as  an 
American  Agriculturist 
representative,  write  me  and 
I  will  send  you  the  details. 

E.  C.  WEATHERBY 

Circulation  Office,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


4MBI,  M  95  Sent  On 
91  M  5?w?d  TRIAL 
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#**CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION 
to  send  well  made,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $24.95. 

Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Makes 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  shows  large 
capacity,  easy  running  New  L.  S. 
Model.  See  our  easy 

Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Bowl  a  sanifari/mar-veZ,  easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  Western  orders  from  Western 
points 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  3052  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


J 


BOYS! 


do  you  want  to  build  or  improve  your 
radio  set?  We  can  help  you  get  what 
you  need  if  you  will  help  us  get  some  new  sub¬ 
scribers.  For  details  write  to  the  Radio  Depart¬ 
ment,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 


One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets,  consisting  of 
1 4  4  W  or  s'  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19" 
roli  rim  enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon 
.  ction  wash  down  Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low 
down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge  seat.  Faucets  marked  hot 
and  cold.  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  10 

MORRIS  &  KLENERT  CO.,  Inc. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


nider  Agents  Wanted 

Select  from  44  Styles,  colore 

_ 41  • ...  £  O;  , .^1  >n  Pida  Avhihir 


end  sizes  of  Ranger  Bicycles.  Ride,  exhibit 
and  make  money.  Delivered  free,  empress 
paid,  on  approval.  Bicycles  $21.50,  up. 

$5  a  Month  desired^  Write^or 

marvelous  prices  and  Time  Payment  terms. 

Lamps,  horns,  wheels,  parts, 
n  JLiTCJSl  equipment,  and  repairs  at  half  w 
St  usual  price. Save  $10  to  $25  on  your  bicycle, 

MeaaScPco^Y- 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  19, 1924 

When  We  Celebrate  Easter 

Familiar  Symbols  Explained  —  The  Farm  Mother 


THE  custom  of  celebrating  the  return 
of  spring  at  about  the  time  of  the 
Vernal  Equinox  is  very  ancient.  On  the 
first  month  of  their  calendar  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  our  March  or  April,  the  Jews 
have  for  centuries  celebrated  the  feast  of 
the  passover,  which  commemorates  their 
delivery  from  Egypt. 

In  the  year  68  A.  D.,  the  first  Christian 
Easter  was  observed.  The  date  was  then 
identical  with  that  of  the  Jewish  passover 
but  in  the  year  325  A.  D.  a  great  council 
was  called  at  Nice  to  fix  upon  a  date  for 
the  observance  of  the  Christian  Easter. 
This  council  decided  upon  the  now 
familiar  rule  about  the  moon  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  date  of  Easter. 

Early  Christian  missionaries  found  that 
the  hardest  of  their  tasks  was  the  uproot¬ 
ing  of  the  heathen  festivals.  Therefore, 
it  became  their  custom  to  give  the 
festivals  a  Christian  significance  and  to 
permit  the  practice  of  such  ancient 
customs  as  did  not  interfere  with  the 
Christian  belief.  In  the  case  of  Easter, 
the  change  was  very  easy.  “Joy  at  the 
awakening  of  nature  from  the  death  of 
winter  became  joy  at  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  from  the  grave.” 

Symbols  Attach  Themselves  To 
Easter 

Since  Easter  is  a  celebration  of  such 
ancient  origin,  so  universally  observed 


THE  FARM  MOTHER 

A  CATBIRD  on  the  tip-top  of  a  silver 
maple  tree 

Is  trilling  songs  of  rosy  sunrise  glow 
To  thrill  the  slate  breast  of  his  brooding 
mate. 

Warming  blue  treasures  in  the  grapevine 
low. 

With  this  rich  song  begins  the  mother’s  day; 
She  smiles  to  thank  him  for  the  rounde-lay. 

At  noontide  by  the  bounteous  table  spread 
She  sits  to  rest  a  wee,  her  hurrying  feet. 
Then  to  her  listening  heart  across  the  fields 
There  comes  three  liquid  notes.  The 
towhee  sweet 

Is  telling  all  of  gratitude  he  feels 
For  fence  rows  where  he  finds  the  noonday 
meals. 

’Tis  shimmering,  drowsy,  summer  afternoon. 
The  singing  birds  are  hushed,  the  leaves  are 
still. 

Her  expert  fingers  stitch  a  boy’s  torn  blouse; 
Her  eyes  are  lifted  to  an  age-worn  hill, 

To  know  the  humble  services  she  gives 
Are  part  of  molding  truth,  that  ever  lives. 

At  evening,  tasks  must  wait  tomorrow’s  sun. 
A  whip-poor-will  shouts  calls  to  his  shy  love. 
“All  love!”  by  quiet  forms  tired  out  with 
work  and  play 

The  mother  murmurs,  then  lifts  prayer 
above, 

That  these  may  learn  in  marsh,  in  field,  in 
wood 

Sweet  charity,  all  life  Gdd’s  Brotherhood. 
—NORA  DEL  SMITH  GUMBLE. 


moon.  That  seems  to  be  the  reason  that 
the  rabbit,  as  we  often  call  it,  is  used  as  a 
symbol  of  Easter.  The  German  Easter 
celebration  is  something  like  our  Christ¬ 
mas.  Kindly  hares  are  supposed  to  act 
the  part  of  our  Santa  Claus,  distributing 
the  eggs  on  the  night  before  Easter,  and 
in  the  morning  the  little  children  have  a 
happy  time  looking  for  them. 

Candles  and  Flowers  Appropriate 

The  candle  is  a  beautiful  emblem  of 
Easter.  The  Pascal  candle  symbolizes 
the  fact  that  Christ,  the  light  of  the 
world,  has  risen  from  the  grave.  An 
impressive  service  is  held  on  Easter  eve 
in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  at 
Jerusalem.  When  the  worshippers  enter 
the  church  all  is  dark.  Each  person 
carries  in  his  hand  an  unlighted  candle, 
A  flaming  taper  is  taken  from  the  Sepul¬ 
cher  where  the  body  of  the  Lord  is 
supposed  to  have  lain.  The  nearest 
worshippers  present  their  own  candles  to 
this  lighted  one  anil  then  pass  the  flame 
on  from  candle  to  candle  until  every 
person  in  the  church  holds  a  lighted 
taper.  Then  they  pass  out  into  the 
street  where  throngs  of  people  are  await¬ 
ing  their  coming.  Each  one  of  the 
watchers  bears  in  his  hand  a  darkened 
candle.  These  candles  are  held  to  the 
lighted  ones  and  soon  the  whole  city  of 
Jerusalem  is  filled  with  light. 

In  our  own  country  the  Easter  lily 
seems  to  be  the  favorite  flower  of  the 
season.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  its 
purity  and  to  the  fact  that  it  opens  just 
at  the  Easter  ’season.  The  tulip,  crocus 
and  daffodil  also  tell  us  the  story  of  life 
unfolding  from  death.  But  the  loveliest 
of  a.ll  Easter  emblems  are  the  wild  flowers 
that  spring  up  in  the  forest  without 
human  care  or  thought  and  unfold  their 
tinted  petals  and  scatter  their  delicate 
perfume  at  the  Easter  season.  We  call 
them  by  their  botanical  name  of  hypaticas 
but  the  early  Dutch  settlers  had  a  more 
significant  name  for  them.  They  spoke 
of  these  little  heralds  of  spring  as  "Pops 
Blummies”  or,  as  we  might  say  in 
English,  Easter  Flowers. 

It.  is  useless  to  try  to  make  a  list  of  the 
flowers  that  are  emblematic  of  Easter 
because  all  the  flowers  of  spring  tell  the 
story  of  life  after  death.  We  adorn  our 
churches  with  flowers  at  Easter  time;  we 
like  also  to  have  flowers  in  our  homes  and 
to  present  them  to  our  friends.  They 
are  all  appropriate,  for  as  Longfellow  has 
told  us,  flowers  are 

“Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection. 

Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land. 

— Amy  Thornton  Swartz. 


through  the  centuries,  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  it  is  a  day  of  many 
symbols.  The  symbol  that  is  the  nearest 
related  to  the  religious  meaning  of  the 
day  is,  of  course,  the  cross,  the  earliest 
symbol  chosen  by  the  Christian  church. 

'  The  egg  is  widely  recognized  as  an 
emblem  of  Easter.  From  the  most 
ancient  times  the  egg  has  symbolized 
creation  and  new  birth.  The  egg  is  very 
much  in  evidence  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  on  Easter  day.  In  Italy  eggs 
are  hard  boiled,  then  taken  to  church 
where  they  are  blessed.  After  the  service 
they  are  taken  home  and  eaten.  On 
Easter  day  in  Russia  people  used  to 
carry  a  number  of  eggs  with  them 
wherever  they  went.  These  they  pre¬ 
sented  to  their  friends  saying  as  they  did 
so,  “Christ  is  risen  J”  The  recipient 
replied.  “He  is  risen  indeed!”  In  Aus¬ 
tria,  Easter  eggs  are  similar  to  our 
valentines.  They  are  beautifully  tinted 
and  inscribed  with  appropriate  messages. 
In  some  parts  of  Europe,  children  go 
through  the  streets  singing  Easter  carols 
and  are  rewarded  with  gifts  of  colored 
eggs. 

The  hare  ranks  next  to  the  egg  in 
popularity  as  an  Easter  symbol.  The 
date  of  Easter  is  determined  by  the  moon 
and  in  Oriental  symbolism  the  hare  has 
always  been  closely  connected  with  the 


A  Charming  Summer  Hat 


T 


1975 

HE  best  hat  for  Easter  time  and  the 
—  summer  best  is  a  simple  style 
drooping  brim  and  a  becoming  newer 
trimming.  No.  1975  would  be  charming 
in  cream  white  georgette,  with  'v|ne 
flowers ;  or  for  general  wear,  with  a  spia) 
of  softlv-colored  leaves  and  blossom  • 
The  pattern  cuts  in  ladies’  misses  ana 
girls’  sizes.  The  ladies’  size  takes 
yard  40-inch  material;  :}4  yard  hue  'ia  > 
'$4  yard  lining  and  1%  yards  edging- 
Price,  12c.  Order  from  Pattern  Depai 
ment,  American  Agricultural 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  1  • 
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For  Spring  Sewing  Days 

Styles  for  All  Ages — The  Broad  Highway 
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DON’T  overlook  the  lemon  as  a  beauti- 
fier.  Lemon  juice  mixed  with  an 
equal  amount  of  glycerine  whitens  and 
softens  the  skin.  A  halved  lemon  kept 
l)V  the  sink  is  ready  to  smooth  the  rough¬ 
ness  left  by  dishwater.  After  a  shampcio, 
rinse  your  hair  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
jD  a  quart  of  water.  This  cuts  out  the 
soap  curd  and  leaves  the  scalp  feeling 
cool  and  clean. 

A  postal  card  to  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
,viU  bring  you  a  very  interesting  little 
booklet  telling  of  these  and  other  toilet 
uses  for  the  lemon. 

French  Cheese  Pie 

1  cup  sour  milk  curd  x/i  cup  sugar 
2  eggs  V2  cup  currants 

%  cup  sweet  milk  rich  pie  crust 

Rub  the  curd  thoroughly  add  a  pinch 
of  salt,  the  eggs  beaten  slightly,  and  the 
other  ingredients.  Bake  in  deep  pie 
tin  lined  with  rich  crust.  Sprinkle  top 
with  cinnamon. — Mrs.  G.  S.  Johnson. 

The  Broad  Highway 

{Continued  from  page  403) 

general  factotum  of  “The  Bull”  inn,  be 
aware  of  this  fact,  who  seeing  me  lost  in 
contemplation,  paused  to  address  me  in 
all  good  faith? 

“A  fine  bull  ’e  be,  eh,  Peter?  Look  at 
them  ’orns,  an’  that  theer  tail;  it’s  seldom 
you  sees  ’orns  or  a  tail  the  like  o’ 
them,  eh?” 

“Very  seldom!”  I  answered. 

“Why,  dang  me!  if  I  can’t  ’ear  ’im 
a-snortin’!  An’  ’e  were  all  painted  by  a 
chap — a  little  old  chap  wi’  gray  whiskers 
-no  taller  ’n  your  elber,  Peter !  Droredt’ 
bull  in  wi’  a  bit  o’  chalk,  first;  then  ’e  outs 
wi’  a  couple  o’  brushes;  dab  ’e  goes,  an’ 
dab,  dab  again,  an’ — by  Goles!  theer  was 
a  pair  o’  eyes  a-rollin’  theirselves  at  me. 
Talk  about  tails,  Peter!  ’E  put  in  that 


theer  tail  so  quick  as  nigh  made  my  eyes 
water,  an’ — as  for  stiffness — well,  look 
at  it!  I  tell  ’ee  that  chap  could  paint  a 
bull  wi’  ’is  eyes  shut.  No,  ye  don’t  see 
many  bulls  like  that  un  theer,  Peter?” 

“They  would  be  very  hard  to  find!” 
said  I,  and  sighed  again.  Whereupon 
Silas,  nodding,  went  off  about  his  many 
duties,  whistling  cheerily. 

So  I  presently  turned  about  and  crossed 
the  road  to  the  smithy.  But  upon  the 
threshold  I  stopped  and  drew  softly  back, 
for  Prudence  wa)S  there,  upon  her  knees 


THE  STORY  SO  FAR 

HIS  mind  poisoned  against  Charm- 
ian  by  a  prying  peddler,  Peter 
roams  all  one  stormy  night  trying  to 
justfy  his  lack  of  faith  in  her.  Finally 
he  decides  he  loves  her  “whatever 
she  has  been” — for  she  has  fled  to  him 
for  shelter  from  a  villainous  gallant 
whom  he  now  suspects  she  is  meeting 
secretly.  At  dawn  he  meets  a  way- 
side  preacher  and  they  succor  an 
unconscious  man  whose  face  seems 
familiar.  Then  Peter  goes  home  to 
ask  Charmian  to  marry  him. 


before  the  anvil,  with  George's  great 
hand-hammer  clasped  to  her  bosom,  sob¬ 
bing  over  it,  and,  while  she  sobbed,  she 
kissed  its  worn  handle.  And  because  such 
love  was  sacred  and  hallowed  that  dingy 
place,  I  took  off  my  hat  as  I  once  more 
crossed  the  road. 

Seeing  “The  Bull”  was  not  yet  astir, 
for  the  day  was  still  young,  I  sat  me  down 
in  the  porch  and  sighed. 

And  after  I  had  sat  there  for  some  while, 
with  my  chin  sunk  upon  my  breast,  and 
plunged  in  bitter  meditation,  I  became 
aware  of  the  door  opening,  and  next 
moment  a  tremulous  hand  was  laid  upon 
my  head,  and,  looking  round,  I  beheld 
the  Ancient.  {To  be  continued) 


April  Days  Tempt  One  to  Sew 


’C'LOWING  lines  give  the  illusion  of 
slenderness  to  the  ample  figure. 
Every  stout  woman  should  have  a  dress 
made  from  No.  1938,  which  cuts  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  and  48.  For 
the  36-inch  size,  use  3<kt  yards  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  1  yard  contrasting.  Price,  12c. 

Use  only  V/i  yards  of  40-inch  material 
to  make  No.  2060,  the  economy  frock. 
Sew  the  seams,  bind  the  edges  and  your 
dress  is  finished.  No.  2060  cuts  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Price,  12c. 

Off  to  play  with  no  worry  about 
“spoiling”  her  dress!  No.  1898,  the  deal 
frock,  comes  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years, 
using  for  the  4  year  size  1  Y  yards  of 
40-inch.  Pattern,  12c. 

Two  patterns  for  one — No.  1994! 
Nightdrawers  and  rompers  are  included. 
Pattern  in  one  size  only,  for  very  small 
child.  Price,  12c. 

Easy  to  make,  indestructible  to  wear! 
No.  2053  is  a  diagram  pattern,  in  sizes 
Yi,  1,  2  and  4  years.  The  4  year  size 
takes  2  yards  36-inch  material.  Price, 
12c. 
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For  the  Stout  Woman 


For  the  Average  Figure 


\ .  /  1994  ;  )  1 
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S.yles  for  the  Smaller  Members  of  the  Family 

TO  ORDER:  Write  your  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly,  enclose 
correct  remittance  and  send  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  Always  keep  a  record  of  your  order  and  give  all  information  in  writing. 


UNION  CARBIDE 

makes  sunlight  from  crystals 


Ironing 


Cooking 
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More  Eggs 


We  supply  Union 
Carbide  in  generator 
sizes  direct  to  consum¬ 
er  at  factory  prices 
through  our  iso  ware¬ 
houses.  There  is  one 
near  you. 


UNION  CARBIDE  is  a  manufactured  crystalline 
gas-producing  material  —  looks  like  crushed  gran* 
ite.  It  will  keep  indefinitely  if  protected  from  air  and 
moisture. 

Genuine  Union  Carbide  is  shipped  in  substantial  sheet 
steel  drums.  There  is  no  package  more  familiar  to  farm 
owners  than  this  Union  Carbide  blue -and -gray  drum 
seen  at  express  and  freight  stations,  and  boat  landings, 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Union  Carbide  is  universally  recognized  as  having 
highest  gas  value,  most  uniform  dependable  quality,  and 
purest  gas. 

During  the  last  25  years  Union  Carbide  gas  lighting- 
and-cooking  plants  have  been  installed  on  more  than 
409,000  farms. 

From  a  simple,  easily  understood,  automatic  genera¬ 
tor  (requiring  only  Union  Carbide  and  water),  the  gas 
is  piped  through  house,  barns  and  poultry  buildings. 
Concealed  piping  does  not  disfigure  walls,  floors  or 
ceilings. 

Union  Carbide  gas  is  accepted  by  science  as  more 
nearly  like  daylight  than  any  other  artificial  illuminant. 
And  you  can  cook  with  it,  iron  with  it,  and  heat  water 
for  laundering,  bathing  and  shaving. 

This  artificial  sunlight  in  the  poultry  buildings  un¬ 
questionably  lengthens  the  hens’  active  hours  and 
increases  egg  production  at  trifling  cost.  Ask  for  our 
booklet  on  this  subject. 
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UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  COMPANY 

30  East  42d  Street,  Dept.  K-10,  New.York,  N.Y.  \ 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  information  on  UNION  CARBIDE  Lighting  and 
Cooking. 

NAME . 

ADDRESS  _ 


.STATE. 


Km  not  NOW 

a  Carbide  user. 


Note:  Every  owner  of  a  Carbide  Gas  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 
should  write  us,  so  he  will  be  kept  advised  of  our  lowest  direct-to-con- 
sumer  prices,  and  nearest  warehouse  address,  and  his  name  placed 
on  our  mailing  list  for  future  helpful  service. 


FOR  EMERGENCIES 

This  Sterno  Stove  is  a  necessity  in 
homes  for  cooking  meals  in  a  hurry,  for 
bed  and  sick  room  emergencies,  for  break¬ 
fast  before  lighting  kitchen  range,  for 
cooking  and  warming  things  Jwithout  going 
to  the  kitchen,  heat  baby’s  milk,  make 
soup,  fry,  broil  or  boil  meats,  eggs,  make 
candy-thousands  of  uses. 

Stove  folds  flat,  weighs  8  ounces.  Instant 
heat,  no  smoke,  smell  or  dust. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  direct.  SEND  THIS  AD.  and 
25c  to  Sterno  Corp.,  9  East  37th  St.,  N.  Y.  City, 
Dept.  134  and  we  will  send  prepaid,  Stove,  Can 
of  Sterno  and  extinguisher.  Satisfactionguaranteed 
orimoney  back.  Send  now  while  oiler  lasts. 

Sterno 

Heat 
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WANT  MORE  MONEY  ? 


Our  agents  make  big  profits  on  Soap  and  toilet  articles. 
Get  free  sample-case  offer. 

HQ-RO-CO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  2729  Oodier  St..  Si,  louis.  Mo. 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

T’A  ¥UST  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains. 

1  ne  Set  comprises  a  4,  4  u  or  5  foot  iron 

t,n  •  i  »,  enameled  roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  19  inch 
rriae  roll  rim  enameled  flat-back  lavatory, 
a  syphon  action,  wash-down  water  closet 
with  porcelain  tank,  oak  post  hinge 
seat:  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel- 
Send  for  plated  traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  fittings. 

Catalog  40  J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  W.  34  St.,  Bet.  7th-8th  Aves.,  N.Y.  C. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  8o  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed  by 
the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  today  for  free  instruction 
book  and  Record  of  Invention 
blank.  Send  sketch  or  model 
for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN.  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent  Lawyer,  732  Security  Savings  &  Corn  ! 
Bank  Bldg.,  directly  across  street  from  Patent  Office, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  1 VU24 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


Good  Hay  Still  In  Demand 


THE  strong  condition  of  the  hay  market, 
especially  in  the  case  of  No.  1  and  No.  2 
hay,  still  continues.  In  fact  the  whole  tone 
of  the  hay  market  is  slightly  stronger  with 
especially  strong  demand  for  hay  of  these  two 
top  qualities.  There  is  no  No.  1  hay  in  the 
market  and  very  little  No.  2  of  good  quality 
to  speak  of.  If  No.  1  were  available,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  what  $31  a  ton  would  be  accept¬ 
able. 

The  Brooklyn  market  is  slightly  easier  than 
the  Manhattan  as  we  go  to  press  with  prices 
averaging  about.  $1  less.  The  market  on  low 
grade  is  still  unsettled  at  both  Brooklyn  and 
New  York  markets.  The  quality  of  this  low 
grade  stuff  is  such  that  a  good  deal  of  it  is  very 
hard  to  grade.  Small  bales  are  bringing  from 
$1  to  $2  per  ton  less  than  large  bales. 


LITTLE  CHANGE  IN  POTATOES 


There  is  nothing  new  to  report  in  the  potato 
market.  Trading  is  quiet  and  fairly  steady. 
Southern potatoes'of  the  Spaulding  Rose  andRed 
Bliss  varieties  are  now  coming  into  the  market 
in  quantities.  As  yet,  these  Southern  potatoes 
are  not  arriving  in  heavy  enough  quantities 
or  at  a  price  that  is  reasonable  enough  to  have 
any  material  effect  on  old  crop  potatoes.  At 
present  they  are  bringing  $12  a  barrel.  The 
market  of  them  is  flighty,  however,  for  if  sev¬ 
eral  carloads  should  come  in,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  what  the  price  would  quickly  drop  at 
least  a  couple  of  dollars.  Right  now  house¬ 
wives  /'an  get  good  old  crop  potatoes  at  0 
pounds  for  25c,  whereas  new  potatoes  would 
bring  closer  to  2  pounds  for  25c.  The  1  pounds 
difference  for  the  same  money  is  too  much  for 
the  Southern  potato  to  overcome  right  now 
with  the  average  housewife. 

The  market  on  “States  is  quiet,  bulk  ship¬ 
ments  bringing  $1.65  to  $1.75  per  hundred  de¬ 
livered,  and  $2.60  to  $2.70  for  150-lb  sacks. 
Maines  are  fairly  steady,  being  quoted  at  $3 
to  $3.25,  150-lb  sacks  delivered.  As  far  as  big 
business  is  concerned.  Long  Islands  are  off  the 
market.  Long  Island  growers  are  too  busy 
planting  to  stop  to  haul  potatoes.  This  is 
their  heavy  planting  season,  with  the  result 
that  market  movement  is  slow.  There  are 
enough  cars  moving  in,  however,  to  warrant 
the  quotation  of  $3.50  for  150-lb  sacks  f.o.b. 
Riverhead. 

We  have  received  several  letters  from  up- 


DELIVERED  FREE 

within  800  Miles 

In  5  lb.  lots  or  more 
Bean  or  Ground 

Here’s  a  coffee  used  privately  by  the  members  of 
this  firm,  and  served  to  guests  of  leading  hotels. 
Extra  selected,  accurately  roasted.  Of  rare,  rich 
cup  quality.  A  good  coffee  te  serve  regularly  in 
your  home. 

Guaranteed  to  Satisfy  or  Money  Refunded 

Send  Cash ,  Check ,  Money  Order  or 
pay  the  postman  on  receipt  of  coffee . 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

23S  Washington  St.,  New  York^ 

Est.  Si  years 


State  growers  during  the  last  few  days  asking 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  likelihood  of  potato 
prices  going  up.  This  is  very  difficult  to  an¬ 
swer  and  with  the  facts  at  hand,  no  one  really 
knows.  It  is  reported  that  stocks  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Minnesota  and  other  western  points  are 
low,  which  may  mean  that  a  western  market 
may  open  up  for  our  northern  State  potatoes. 
We  have  heard  from  several  of  our  friends  in 
the  country  lately  and  it  is  reported  in  more 
than  one  instance  that  potatoes  are  bringing  a 
dollar  a  bushel.  There  is  little  hope  of  prices 
all  over  the  State  going  this  high,  although  no 
one  can  see  into  the  future  thoroughly  enough 
to  make  an  absolute  prediction.  With  Long 
Islands  off  the  market,  “States”  may  enter 
into  trade' a  little  more  actively,  although  we 
must  take  into  consideration  that  southern 
potatoes  will  be  coming  on  the  market  in  in¬ 
creasing  amounts.  For  those  men  who  are  now 
offered  70c  to  hold  for  much  over  75c,  or  to 
hold  for  mor^  than  the  present  offer,  is  more  or 
less  risky.  It  all  depends  upon  the  local  facts 
in  the  case.  If  a  man  can  afford  to  speculate 
and  wait  for  that  extra  5c,  it  is  up  to  him.  To 
Hold  heavy  stocks  for  a  dollar  a  bushel  is  too 
risky  to  be  worthy  of  consideration.  Of  course, 
the  possibility  of  a  better  western  market  may 
fall  through,  throwing  our  State  growers  on  to 
the  Philadelphia  and  New  Y’ork  markets,  again 
meeting  the  competitions  of  Maines  and  south¬ 
ern.  The  man  who  knows  exact  cost  figures 
is  better  able  to  say  when  he  should  sell. 

It  is  a  wise  thing  for  growers  who  hold  stocks 
of  any  kind  and  are  tempted  to  speculate  to 
some  degree  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  market 
by  radio  as  these  reports  cover  the  daily  move¬ 
ment  of  quotations. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

EGGS 


321  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y.  C. 
Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


TURKEYS 


MILK  PRICES 

Prices  for  milk  delivered  in  April  are  as 
follows:  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation,  3  per  cent,  milk  in  the  201-210  mile 
zone.  Class  1.  used  chiefly  for  fluid  purposes, 
$2.33  per  hundred;  Class  2- A  used  chiefly  as 
fluid  cream,  $2.00;  Class  2-B,  used  chiefly  in 
the  manufacture  of  plain  condensed  milk  and 
ice  cream.  $2.2.5;  Class  2-C.  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  soft  cheeses,  $2.25;  Class  3, 
for  milk  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
whole  milk  powder,  evaporated  whole  milk 
and  sweetened  whole  condensed  milk,  $1.95; 
Class  If-A  and  i-B.  based  on  butter  and  Amer¬ 
ican  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Sheffield  Producers  organization  announce 
the  price  of  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  freight 
zone  for  milk  testing  3  per  cent.,  is  $2.2034- 

Non-pool  prices:  flat  price  all  milk,  $2.15; 
Class  1,  $2.30;  Class  2,  $2.00;  Class  3-A,  $1.95; 
Class  3-B,  $1.80,  all  quotations  subject  to 
change  if  conditions  warrant. 


unwarranted,  for  by  Wednesday  the  market 
was  weaker  and  most  of  the  advance  fell  off. 
The  stimulation  in  price  was  considered  ill- 
advised  by  most  market  men.  Receipts  have 
been  heavy  and  the  disposition  on  the  part  of 
storage  operators  seems  to  be  to  go  easy  as  far 
as  buying  for  storage  is  concerned.  This  is  the 
time  of  the  year  when  operators  are  putting 
eggs  in  storage  and  with  the  flighty  condition 
of  the  market,  speculators  are  reluctant  to 
plunge  very  heavily  and  as  a  result  of  this  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  will  see  much  of  a  settling  of  the 
market  during  the  next  few  days. 

One  of  the  factors  that  is  holding  the  market 
fairly  steady  is  the  Lenten  season  with  its 
accompanying  high  consumption  of  eggs,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  the  consumption  of  eggs  is 
above  normal.  With  the  passing  of  Lent  we 
may  see  a  further  drop  in  the  market  which  will 
result  undoubtedly  in  heavier  buyings  at  these 
lower  prices  for  storage  purposes. 

As  we  go  to  press,  nearby  whites  of  strictly 
fancy  quality  are  in  moderate  receipt  and 
stocks  are  clearing  up  satisfactorily  at  steady 
to  firm  prices.  Jersey  and  other  nearby  hen¬ 
nery  whites,  closely  selected  extras  are  bringing 
36c  to  37c.  However,  the  average  stock 
nearby  hennery  whites  of  best  quality  are 
bringing  from  28c  to  30c,  which  is  somewhat 
nearer  the  average  of  the  market.  The  man, 
however,  who  produces  eggs  to  ship  in .  case 
lots  should  be  able  to  compete  for  this  6c 
premium  by  sending  in  only  the  very  choicest 
stock,  closely  graded  as  to  size  and  color  of 
yolk  and  of  strictly  fresh  quality. 

As  eggs  fall  to  these  low  prices  in  the  country, 
farm  folk  may  well  consider  the  use  of  water 
glass  to  store  their  winter  supply  of  cooking 
eggs  in  order  that  next  winter  they  may  be  able 
to  sell  their  fresh  stocks  at  higher  prices. 


How  Can  We  Get  Rid  of  T  B? 

{Continued  from  page  389) 


the  disease.  Without  question  this  lack1 
of  cooperation  will  always  be  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  fighting  this  great  dairy  men. 
ace  and  if  progress  is  to  be  made  some 
kind  of  a  plan  must  be  followed  which  is 
something  more  than  simply  giving  the 
dairymen  the  opportunity  to  sell  their 
diseased  cattle  to  the  State.  If  this  is  the 
only  concern  of  the  dairymen,  they  will 
soon  have  more  cattle  to  dispose  of  in  the 
same  way. 

The  so-called  accredited  herd  plan 
recognizps  the  need  of  farmers’  coopera¬ 
tion  and  because  it  does,  it  is  the  best 
plan  so  far  brought  forward  for  cleaning 
up  tuberculosis. 

In  succeeding  discussions  in  this  paper, 
we  will  take  up  the  good  and  bad  points 
of  the  accredited  herd  plan;  we  will  show 
where  the  five  million  dollars  appropria¬ 
tion  of  last  year  went,  and  how  it  was 
spent;  and  try  to  discuss  in  a  constructive 
way  where  the  present  program  succeeds 
and  where  it  falls  down.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  while  these  articles  are  being  pub¬ 
lished,  we  would  like  to  have  letters  from 
dairymen  discussing  this  problem  “with¬ 
out  gloves,”  but  in  a  constructive  way, 
all  of  us  working  together  with  the 
thought  of  obtaining  and  putting  into 
practice  the  very  best  program  for  con¬ 
trolling  and  eradicating  this  greatest  of 
cattle  diseases. 


LIVE  POULTRY  WEAKER 

With  heavy  arrivals,  the  live  poultry  market 
on  fowls  developed  a  decided  weakness  toward 
the  end  of  the  week.  As  we  go  to  press,  the 
demand  is  not  sufficient  to  change  the  under¬ 
tone  of  the  existing  weakness.  This  is  on 
freight  receipts.  Express  fowls  are  finding  slow 
sale  on  the  average,  with  28c  generally  the  top 
price.  Express  broilers  are  selling  fairly  well 
with  little  change  in  price  from  last  week. 

Fresh-killed  poultry  are  coming  in  in  light 
supply.'  Receipts  of  fresh-killed  spring  broilers 
are  scattering  and  quotations  are  from  50  to 
65c,  with  only  a  few  sales  reported.  Fowls  are 
in  light  supply  and  the  market  is  firm  for  sriiall 
to  medium  size  stock.  The  demand  is  improv¬ 
ing  and  enough  sales  are  taking  place  to  higher 
prices  to  warrant  a  quotation  of  a  cent  im¬ 
provement. 


BUTTER  MARKET  UNSTEADY 

During  the  past  week  the  butter  market  has 
had  a  very  weak  and  unstable  tone,  at  times 
taking  a  flighty  rise,  only  to  sink  back  the  next 
day.  On  Monday,  the  7th,  the  market  was 
considerably  stronger.  The  demand  was  good 
and  prospects]  were  bright.  Tuesday  found 
buyers  more  cautious  with  a  consequent 
slightly  weaker  tone  to  the  market.  Wednes¬ 
day’s  market  took  another  decided  tumble 
when  the  price  dropped  to  39c.  Thursday  it 
settled  a  little  lower  under  continued  pressure 
to  sell  with  the  result  that  38%c  was  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  creamery  extras  of  92  score,  93 
score  bringing  up  to  a  cent  premium  and  only 
under  special  concessions.  The  lower  rates 
resulted  in  a  considerable  more  trading  with 
the  result  as  we  go  to  press,  the  market  seems 
to  be  a  little  more  steady.  However,  there  is 
still  a  little  conservative  feeling  among  the 
buyers  although  large  operators  look  on  the 
situation  more  favorably  and  are  accepting 
stocks.  The  chain  stores  are  a  big  factor  in  the 
market.  They  are  retailing  stocks  at  a  slight 
margin,  resulting  in  heavy  consumption.  Ex¬ 
tremely  fine  butter  is  being  offered  in  these 
retail  chain  stores  at  42c. 


BOSTON  WOOL  MARKET  SLOW 

Reports  coming  from  Boston  indicate  that 
the  wool  market  is  slow.  Manufacturers  are 
following  “a  hand  to  mouth”  policy  in  their 
buying.  On  some  grades  there  is  a  slight 
shading  in  price,  reaching  as  to  much  as  a  cent 
a  pound.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  fi  blood 
combing  wools,  in  the  grease,  which  have  been 
holding  quite  firm  at  56  to  57c  are  now  quoted 
at  55  to  56c. 

The  34  blood  wools  of  the  same  class  average 
from  52  to  53c.  According  to  the  New  York 
representative  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  better  class  wools  of  Michigan, 
New  York  and  Wisconsin,  average  from  1  to  2c 
below  these  quotations,  depending  on  the  lots 
offered. 


MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 


CHEESE  MARKET  FAIRLY  FIRM 


Although  trading  is  not  very  brisk  the  mar¬ 
ket  appears  fairly  steady  on  both  fresh  State 
flats  as  well  as  held  flats.  Whole  Wisconsin 
Daisies  arc  fairly  active.  Most  wholesale  bus¬ 
iness  on  fresh  State  flats  ranges  from  16 
to  17  cents.  A  few  sales  are  reported  jjigber. 
Held  flats,  fancy  are  bringing  from  24c  to  24  Y><: 
with  average  run  a  half-cent  to  a  cent  lower. 


There  is  little  change  in  the  market  for  live 
calves.  Prime  veals  are  selling  up  to  1434c 
with  common  to  medium  reaching  lie.  Small 
calves  are  bringing  in  the  neighborhood  of  534c 
to  6%c. 

Country-dressed  calves  are  in  light  demand 
and  with  the  further  offerings  that  have  been 
coming  in,  the  market  rules  weak  as*we  go  to 
press.  In  fact  unless  both  sides  of  the  market 
change  materially,  we  can  see  no  difference  for 
the  immediate  future;  17c  is  the  very  top  price, 
while  lie  to  13c  is  nearer  the  average  for  fair 
to  good  stock. 

Live  lambs  are  bringing  up  as  high  as  17%e 
with  common  stock  varying  from  13c  to  1634c 
per  pound. 


EGG  MARKET  SHAKY 


From  Pure  Blooded  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Hatching  eggs,  50  cents  each,  $45.00  per  hundred. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  PLYMOUTH.  N.  H. 


As  we  go  to  press  there  is  a  very  unsteady 
tone  to  the  egg  market.  The  week  ending 
April  5  closed  with  the  market  in  a  firm  condi¬ 
tion.  On  Monday  the  7th,  trading  turned 
stronger  and  there  was  a  gain  of  half  a  cent 
on  best  fresh  stocks.  Tuesday,  I  he  activity 
and  strong  tone  increased  with  the  result  that 
bidding  brought  the  price  up  1  cent.  How¬ 
ever,  this  sudden  advance  seems  to  have  been 


CASH  GRAIN  QUOTATIONS 

F.o.b.  New  York:  WHEAT,  No.  2.,  hard 
winter,  $1.19%;  No.  2,  red,  $1.19%;  No..  2, 
mixed  Durum,  $1.15.  CORN,  No.  2,  white, 
98%c;  No.  2,  yellow,  97%c;  No.  2,  mixed, 
96%c-  OATS,  fancy  white  clipped,  60-61c; 
ordinary  white  clipped,  58-59c;  No.  2,  58-58}4c; 
No.  3,  5634-57.  RYE,  77%c. 

F.o.b.,  Chicago:  WHEAT,  No.  2,  hard, 
$1.03%;  No.  2,  mixed,  $1.02-$1.05.  CORN, 
No.  3,  white,  76-7634°;  No.  3,  yellow,  7534c, 
No.  2,  mixed  77c.  OATS,  No.  2,  white, 
4834-48%c;  No.  3,  4634-I8c. 


CATTLE 


175 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 
AND  GUERNSEYS 


For  Sale 


30  head  ready  to  freshen,  100  head  due  to 
freshen  during  March,  April  and  May.  All 
large,  young,  fine  individuals  that  are  heavy 
producers.  Price  right.  Will  tuberculin  test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


f  f  g-\  f  C  HT 17  1 1\I  Q  Extra  fine  lot  registered 
JTTI  O  A  mZjl  1 O  cows  fresh  or  soon  due. 


10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  lieifere 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bolls. 

J.  A.  LEACH  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


on  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS,  3  years 
J"  old,  in  pink  of  condition,  to  freshen  before  May  1st. 
Some  have  calves  by  their  siide  now.  The  best  lot  o! 
Heifers  to  be  found  in  Cortland  County. 

Fred.  J.  Saunders,  23  Evergreen  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  and  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old, 
$5  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $5.50  each.  These 
are  all  large,  healthy  pigs  bred  from  large 
hogs.  Will  ship  any  amount  C.  0.  D.  on 
your  approval. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  9  Lynn  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Big  Type  Polands 


World’s  Greatest 
Breed  of  Hogs 


Want  to  close  out  surplus  stock  to  make  room.  If  you  want 
a  choice  young  Boar  or  Sow,  or  a  Pair  of  Pigs,  answer  tms 
Ad.  at  once  and  get  real  Bargain.  Best  Breeding,  fte?- 
istered.  Write  at  once  for  prices,  etc. 

G.  S.  HALL,  FARMDALE,  OHIO 


LARGE  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS  vice  boars,  spring 

pigs.  Booking  orders  for  March  pigs.  Now  is  the  time 
to  get  them.  Prices  right. 

E.  R.  BR0KAW  &  SONS,  Woodside  Fauns,  FLUSHING,  OHIO 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Gr^d^charrr^ion  breeding.  Largest  herd  in  America^^Fig* 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  pigs,  bred  sows 
gilts  and  service  boars.  Eugene  P.  Rogers.Wayville.lv 


Classified  Ads 

{Continued  from  page  4.02) 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for 

household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  an 
percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY’,  Meridan,  Conn. 


PRINTING 


4 


PRINTING  SPECIALISTS  for  pouttrymea 

.  cute  of  standard 


dairymen,  farmers.  Attractive  cute  ^  “"ir.jmi- 
breeds  of  poultry,  cattle,  swine  on  your  sta 
ery  free.  Send  for  free  samples.  NAlicx 
PRINTING  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass 


PERSONAL  STATIONERY— 100  douW® 
or  200  single  sheets  writing  paper,  iw  ; 
lopes  to  match,  only  $1.10;  choice  of  five 
name  and  address  printed  free.  W .  uu 
26  South  5th  Ave.,  Mt.  Yernon,  N.  Y. 
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White  Diarrhea 

Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw  in  Prevent¬ 
ing  White  Diarrhea 


The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
0f  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
ffho  have  had  serious  losses  from  White 
Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
tell  of  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

Gentlemen:  I  see  reports  of  so 

many  losing  their  little  chicks  with 
White  Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  woulc 
tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose  a 
great  many  from  this  cause,  tried  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  437,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  their  Walko  White  Diarrhea  Remedy. 

I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised  300 
White  Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or 
had  one  sick  after  giving  the  medicine 
and  my  chickens  are  larger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before.  I  have  found  this 
company  thoroughly  reliable  and  al¬ 
ways  get  the  remedy  by  return  mail. — 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaeonsfield, 
Iowa.” 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  Ba¬ 
cillus  Bacterium  Pullorum.  This  germ  is 
transmitted  to  the  baby  chick  through 
the  yolk  of  the  newly  hatched  egg. 
Readers  are  warned  to  beware  of  White 
Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half 
your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time 
that  saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is 
scarcely  a  hatch  without  some  infected 
chicks.  Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your 
entire  flock.  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko  in 
all  drinking  water  for  the  first  two  weeks 
and  you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you 
lost  hundreds  before.  These  letters 
prove  it: 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek,  Ind., 
writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of  chicks 
from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally  I  sent  for 
two  packages  of  Walko.  I  raised  over  500 
chicks  and  I  never  lost  a  single  chick  from 
White  Diarrhea.  Walko  not  only  pre¬ 
vents  White  Diarrhea,  but  it  gives  the 
chicks  strength  and  vigor ;  they  develop 
quicker  and  feather  earlier.” 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes :  ‘  ‘  My  first  incubator  chicks, 
when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die  by 
the  dozens  with  White  Diarrhea.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  discour¬ 
aged  with  the  chicken  business.  Finally, 
I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only 
thing  for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never  lost 
a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 

^  e  will  send  Walko  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk — postage  pre¬ 
paid — so  you  can  see  for  yourself  what 
a  wonder-working  remedy  it  is  for  White 
Diarrhea  in  baby  chicks.  So  you  can 
prove — as  thousands  have  proven — that 
it  will  stop  your  losses  and  double,  treble, 
even  quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c 
for  package  of  Walko — give  it  in  all  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and 
watch  results.  You’ll  find  you  won’t  lose 
one  chick  where  you  lost  hundreds  before. 
Its  a  positive  fact.  We  guarantee  it. 
The  Leavitt  &  Johnson  National  Bank, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  this  guarantee. 
iou  run  no  risk.  If  you  don’t  find  it  the 
greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used, 
your  money  will  be  instantly  refunded. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  437 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Send  me  the  [  J  50c  regular  size  (or  f  ]  SI 
economical  large  size)  package  of  Walko 'White 
oiarr hea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Send  it  on 
5our  positive  guarantee  to  instantly  refund  my 
money  if  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  I  am  enclos¬ 
ing  oOc  (or  SI. 00).  (P.  O,  money  order,  check 

or  currency  acceptable.) 

Xame . 

Town. . . . 


.R.  F.  D. 


State . . . . 

wanted  I?5  in  square  indicating  size  package 
^autea.  Large  package  contains  nearly  three 

No  war  tax. 


^arge  pacnag* 
maes  as  much  as  small. 


Our  Record  With  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  How  We  Do  It 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Umoselle 

WE  have  been  keeping  White  Leg¬ 
horns  for  the  last  ten  years  and 
although  we  have  never  kept  a  very  large 
flock  we  have  tried  each  year  to  select  and 
breed  up  these  birds  so  that  each  year  we 
would  have  better  and  more  early  matur¬ 
ing  hens  than  we  had  the  rear  before. 
We  never  bought  any  new  stock  after  we 
got  our  first  start  and  we  have  followed 
what  is  known  as  line  breeding.  This 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  get  new 
stock.  While  some  believe  that  it  may 
result  in  harm,  we  have  not  yet  seen  any. 
The  young  cockerels  produced  this  year 
are  mated  to  yearling  or  older  hens  and 
this  gives  us  the  eggs  we  use  for  hatching. 

Coal  Oil  and  Carbolic  for  Lice 

I  believe  a  great  many  of  the  pests  are 
brought  in  by  importing  other  stock  which 
brings  in  all  the  diseases.  We  have 
never  been  bothered  yet  from  some  of  the 
kinds  of  lice  which  poultry  keepers  com¬ 
plain  of  and  I  believe  the  main  reason  for 
this  is  that  we  have  not  imported  any 
stock .  W e  have  been  able  to  keep  in  check 
all  of  the  vermin  we  have  by  mixing  a 
quart  of  coal  oil  and  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  carbolic  acid.  This  mixture  we  put 
clear  on  the  perches  and  around  the  nests 
with  a  paint  brush,  trying  to  work  it  into 
all  the  cracks  and  crevices. 

There  is  nothing  a  bit  fussy  about  the 
building.  We  keep  these  hens  in  and  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  farm  in  the  country 
where  some  building  could  not  be  re¬ 
arranged  so  that  it  would  serve  as  ours. 
Ours  was  an  old  house  which  was  re¬ 
modeled.  An  addition  was  put  on  to  the 
east  and  windows  placed  in  this,  together 
with  screens,  so  that  plenty  of  fresh  air 
could  be  admitted. 

Plenty  of  Room  for  Hens 

We  figured  on  three  square  feet  for 
these  White  Leghorns  of  ours  and  of 
course  we  have  to  figure  the  capacity  of 
the  house  for  that  time  of  the  year  when 
the  chickens  cannot  get  out.  That  is  the 
time  when  eggs  are  pretty  hard  to  get 
unless  the  hens  have  enough  room  to  get 
a  great  deal  of  exercise.  We  find  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  crowd  our  hens  too  tightly 
into  the  coop.  We  have  tried  it  once  or 
twice  and  found  that  a  large  number  of 
crowded  hens  will  not  lay  as  many  eggs 
as  a  considerably  smaller  number  that 
have  a  chance  to  dig  and  scratch  as  much 
as  they  want  to.  A  White  Leghorn  is 
one  bird  that  never  gets  too  lazy  to  forage 
for  what  mash  we  put  in  the  self-feeder 
which  is  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  bran, 
middlings,  ground  corn  and  ground  oats. 
To  each  100  pounds  of  the  mixture  we  use 
10  pounds  of  meat  scraps,  also  a  handful  of 
salt.  In  the  winter  time  we  keep  plenty 
of  dry  straw  in  the  hen  house  and  the 
scratch  grains  are  raked  into  the  straw. 
The  scratch  grains  we  feed  are  oats,  corn 
and  wheat  screenings. 

Early  Chick  Rations 

As  to  raising  the  chicks,  I  do  not  feed 
them  at  all  for  from  36  to  48  hours  after 
they  are  hatched  and  then  the  very  first 
thing  they  get  is  a  drink  of  sour  milk.  I 
never  leave  the  milk  before  them  more 
than  ten  minutes  at  first,  as  they  will  get 
into  it  and  get  themselves  all  dirty  unless 
it  is  given  to  them  in  a  fountain.  The 
irst  feed  they  get  is  bread  crumbs  and 
iard-boiled  eggs  and  for  the  first  15  days 
they  are  fed  this  from  two  to  three  hours 
apart.  I  think  it  is  considerably  better 
to  give  them  less  and  oftener  from  the 
very  first.  These  young  chicks  should 
lave  plenty  of  exercise.  Of  course  the 
itter  doesn’t  want  to  be  too  deep.  I 
get  the  clover  heads  from  the  barn  and 
nit  them  in  the  brooder  house.  In  the 
morning  commercial  chick  feed  is  scat¬ 
tered  in  this  litter.  AVe  begin  to  feed  the 
regular  hen  mash  to  them  when  the 
chicks  are  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  old 
and  from  then  on  they  get  all  they  want. 
It  is  before  them  in  self-feeders.  Also 
they  have  before  them  at  all  times,  water, 

(' Continued  on  page  408) 


EARLY 
BROILERS 

November  Layers 

Make  it  ten  weeks  from  peeps  to 
broilers — two-pounders. 

Do  it  this  way : 

Keep  them  healthy. 

Keep  them  hungry. 

Feed  the  old  reliable 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 


Never  mind  about  indigestion,  diarrhea,  leg 
■weakness  and  gapes.  Pan-a-ce-a  takes  care  of 
all  that.  There  will  be  wellness,  cheer  and 
good  growth. 

PAN-A-CE-A  your  chicks — then  put  them 
on  the  scales  at  ten  weeks,  set  her  at  two 
pounds,  and  watch  that  beam  come  up! 

You  will  see  a  mighty  difference  in  the 
feather  growth,  too,  between  your  flock  and 
a  non-Pan-a-ce-a  flock. 

Pan-a-ce-a  will  develop  your  pullets  into 
early  henhood — fall  and  winter  layers. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have. 
There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 

100  hens,  the  12-Ib.pkg.  200  hens,  the  25-lb.  pail 
60  hens,  the  5-lb.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-Ib.  drum 
For  fewer  hens,  there  is  a  smaller  package. 

GUARANTEED 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


/  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Gilbert  Hess 
&.D..  D.V.S. 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


BABY©  CHICKS 


Baby  Chicks 

Hatched  from  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

Wtt.andBr.Leg.12c;  Bar.Rocksand 
Blk.  Min.  14c;  Anconas  13c;  Wh. 
Rocks  and  Reds  15c;  Wh.  Wyn.  and 
Buff  Orps.  16c.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery 
Est.  1906  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


4l*UTE 


PABV  CHICKS 

Grow 


UTILITY,  EXHIBITION 
end  PEDIGREE  Matings 

20  popular  breeds,  high  1 
power  layers,  20  rare  breeds? 

4  breeds  ducklings.  Nabob  Quality, none  bet^w 
ter  at  any  price.  97  per  cent  live  arrival  guar-  M 
anteed;  Postage  Paid.  Free  Feed  with  each  I 
order.  Catalogue  free,  stamps  appreciated.  I 

.  oj 


Lay Pay 


—  — y /f,  order,  catalogue  rree,  stamps  appreciated. 

Nabob  Hatcheries,. Ave.  19,  Gambier.Ohio 
n  Ohio  Chicks  are  Better  i 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Every  bird  in  our  flock  inspected  by  experts  from 
N.  Y .  State  College  and  chicks  shipped  under  the 
seal  of  the  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Assn.  Y ou  Know  What  You  Are  Getting.  Care¬ 
ful  breeding  plus  inspection  insures  results.  Get 
circular  giving  full  description,  also  price  list. 


L.  H.  ROBINSON  Box  103  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS, 


that  are  hatched 
to  grow.  Barred 
Rocks  15c,  Buff 
Rocks  17c,  Reds  16c,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  13c,  Mixed  10c.  Prepaid  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed  to  your  door.  For  quick  service 
order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  W.  KIRK,  Box  55,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  CHICKS  WHITERLEGHORNS 

Foundation  stock  from  Tom  Barron  of  England,  and  we 
have  used  males  from  winners  of  American  egg-laying 
contests  of  '17-'18  and  ’18-’19.  Our  birds  won  at  the 
first  two  Annual  Production  Shows  at  N.  Y.  Agricultural 
College,  Ithaca,  1922  and  1923.  Write  for  mating  list 
and  prices. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


Connecticut  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Quality  high.  Prices  reasonable.  “Our  honesty  is  your  pro¬ 
tection.”  Free  circular.  Hall  Brothers,  Bo  A.Wallingford,  Conn. 


100,000  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  Immediate  100%  live 

delivery  east  of  the  Rockies,  Postpaid.  Hatching  eggs. 
Free  catalog.  CENTER  FARMS,  Sta.  10.  Davenport,  la. 


CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  12c;  Barred  Rocks,  14c, 
and  Mixed  11c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


rUlY  Barred  Rocks  15c;  Reds  16c;  White  Leghorns  13c; 
V/lllA  mixed  lie.  Reduced  on  500 lots,  100%  guaranteed. 

Ord«r  from  ijjvirtistiMirt.  Circular.  TWIN  HATCHERY.  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Try  our  vigorous,  lively  chicks  from  Bred- 
to-Iay  and  exhibition  hens.  They  will 
make  you  money  for  they  have  the  quality 
and  the  egg  laying  habit  bred  in  them.  A 
trial  will  convince  you.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Orpingtons,  MinorGas,  Anconas.  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Leghorns.  Big  illustrated  catalog 
free.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices 
right.  Prepaid.  Reference,  Commercial 
Bank. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A, 


Holgate,  Ohi , 


CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 


Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows. 
All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 


NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  332-C,  MT.  VERNON,  OHIO 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE — Chicks,  $14  per  100  up.  Eggs, 
$6.00  per  100  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition.  31st  year. 
Buy  from  a  specialist,  it  pays.  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

BOWDEN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Mansfield,  O. 


HUBERsRELIABLeCHICKs 

IOOOOOO  J*r  1924 


OURI 

15th 

YEAR 


FLOCKS  PURE  BRED.  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 
HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 

4007000  CHIC  KS 


1000 

$120 

140 

ito 


BIG,  STRONG,  FLUFFY  CHICKS  hatched  from  well  bred  and  well  kept,  heavy  laying 
hens,  insuring  good  growth  and  PROFITS. 

Varieties  Prices  on  50  100  500 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  .  $7.00  $13  $62.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas .  8.00  15  72.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  8.50  16  '7.50 

Silver  Wyandottes .  9.50  18  87.50 

Mixed,  $12  per  100  straight.  _  •  _  , 

Postpaid.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Best  Bank 
Reference.  You  take  no  chance.  Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Assn. 
MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  63.  Mt.  Blanchard ,  Ohio 

MUSSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusive 

We  are  offering  chicks  from  mature  hens  ri  ht  or.  our  own  farm  that  are  mated  with  Ferris  pedigreed 
cockerels.  If  you  are  in  th  market  for  quality  chicks,  you  can  not  afford  to  miss  this  offer.  An  order  from 
us  will  assure  you  strong,  vigorous,  chicks  that  will  develop  into  excellent  layers 
Prices  Per:—  25  50  100  500 

$4.50  $8.50  $16.00  S75.00 

There  will  be  a  reduction  for  May.  We  prepay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  to  avoid  disappointment  or  send  for  circular. 

^HE  MUSSER  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


VERI-BEST  CHICKS 

/ '/*?  Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  Live  arrival  guar- 
/  anteed.  From  Pure  Bred,  Select,  Heavy  Layers, 
i  J  Reference:  First  National  Bank.  You  can  order 
7  right  from  this  Ad.  with  perfect  safety. 


Varieties 


Prices  on: 


50 

$7.00 


100 

$13.00 


500 

$60.00 


15.00 

16.00 

16.00 


72.00 

77.00 

77.00 


Wh.  Br.  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas 
Barred  Rocks.  Reds,  BIk.  Minor- 

cas .  8.00 

White  Rocks  and  Wyandottes. .  .  8.50 

Buff  Orpingtons .  8.50 

Mixed  Chicks,  1C?  cents  each,  straight.  All  Heavies,  12  cents 
each.  You  take  no  chance.  Only  18  hours  from  New  V  ork. 

QUALITY  CHICK  HATCHERY 

BOX  B  WAUSEON,  OHIO 


SCH  WEGLER’S 

THOR-O-BRED 

BABY  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
Wyandottes.  12c  and  up. 

97  %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  now 
for  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER 

204  Northampton  St.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


500,000  Keystone  Vitality  Chicks 

LEADERS  SINCE  1910 

30,000  Chicks  weekly,  Bred  Right,  Hatched  Right,  Shipped 
-  -  Right.  Ask  our  customers. 

Each  Per  1000 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns ....  14c  $130.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. ...  14c  S130.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. .  i6c  S150.00 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  18c  $170.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  ....  16c  $150.00 

Heavy  Breeds  Mixed .  13c  $120.00 

_  Light  Breeds  Mixed.  11c  $100.00 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post. 
Our  chicks  are  hatched  by  men  with  experience  in  high 
grade  Hot  Water  machines,  where  the  temperature  and 
moisture  are  all  automatically  maintained.  The  best  are 
always  the  cheapest.  Our  catalogue,  free  for  the  asking — 
pxnlains  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
Box  82  (The  old  reliable  plant.)  RICHFIELD,  PA 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 


CHICKS 

Purebred  Stock 


100 


BABY 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  You 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  S1S  RR 

Buff  &  Black  Leghorns .  12.00 

Anconas . . . 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  14.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds .  14.00 

Barred  Rocks . .  14  00 

Buff  &  White  Rocks .  16.00 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  16.00 

Buff  Orpingtons .  16-00 

Black  Langshans .  tg-uu 

Light  Brahmas  and  White  Minorcas  20.00 
All  absolutely  first  class  pure  bred  stock.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments  made.  Mail  orders  to 

JAMES  KREJCI,  2165  E.  86th  St. .  CLEVELAND,  O. 


BABY  CHICKS 

THAT  LIVE  AND  GROW 


50 

$6.50 

6.50 

7.50 
7.50 
7.50 

7.50 

8.50 
8.50 

8.50 

9.50 
10.50 


25 

S3. 50 

3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4.50 
4.50 

4.50 
5.00 

5.50 


are  bred  and  developed  for 
highest  production.  We  hatch 
every  chick  we  ship  in  our 

own  plant.  Order  direct  with 
full  remittance.  We  allow  , 

5%  discount  when  orders  are  placed  21  days 
or  more  before  chicks  are  wanted. 

Prices  on  100  500 

White  Leghorns .  S!?-R2 

Barred  Rocks .  15.00  72.50 

R  I  Reds  .  16.00  /7.50 

White  Wyandottes .  18.00  87.50 

Also  offer  six  other  breeds.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  for  1924  Sales 
Circular  and  complete  prices.  They  are  free. 
AMERICAN  CHICKERIES  Box  214,  Grampian,  Penn 


1000 

$120.00 

140.00 

150.00 

170.00 


1 1  e  and  up.  Shipped  postpaid  from  Ohio’s 
most  Southern  Hatchery.  Barred,  White  and 

f  uff  Rocks:  R.  C.  andS.  C.  Reds;  White  Wy- 
ndottes;  Anconas;  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Frompuro  bred,  heavy  laying  free  ranee  stock, 
select  and  brod  by  apoclallst  breeder*.  Circular  Free. 

hs  Ohio  Hatchery,  Dopt.  N,  Decatur,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

Davis  famous  strain  of  heavy  producing  White  Leghorns. 
During  the  past  16  years  I  have  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
production.  My  chicks  are  hatched  by  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  incubators,  and  quickly  develop  into  prolific 
layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stock  bred  to  2o0  to 
315  egg  strain.  Quality  chicks  every  time  with  us. 
Write  for  prices. 

ARCHER  W.  DAVIS  -  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Our  Record  with  White  Leghorns 

{Continued  from  page  f()7) 

fine  sand  charcoal,  grit  and  oyster  shells. 

I  do  not  buy  the  grit  but  use  the  fine 
gravel  and  coarse  sand,  of  which  we  have 
plenty  on  our  place. 

Don’t  Hatch  Too  Early 

I  use  a  350-egg  incubator  and  the  first 
eggs  are  hatched  about  the  first  week  in 
March.  We  can  have  these  chicks  come 
off  too  early;  in  fact,  I  have  had  them 
come  off  earlier  than  they  really  should. 
These  early  hatched  pullets  especially, 
if  they  are  grown  rapidly,  and  I  wouldn  t. 
have  them  grow  any  other  way,  will  molt 
early  and  then  will  not  lay  all  winter. 
Last  year  my  early  pullets  were  hatched 
the  first  of  April,  and  the  first  egg  was 
laid  the  30th  of  August.  You  will  see  that 
the  first  egg  was  laid  five  months  from 
hatching  time.  This  year  the  first  cock¬ 
erel  crowed  when  he  was  forty  days  old, 
and  weighed  14  ounces.  And  here  I 
believe  I  have  won  out  through  these 
years  of  raising  poultry.  These  early 
developers  are,  to  my  mind,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  small  birds  but  are  the  ones 
that  can  take  the  food  and  make  the  most 
out  of  it  under  the  conditions.  Either 
this  or  else  they  are  the  ones  that  are 
more  ambitious,  forage  more  and  hence 
get  more  food.  It  doesn’t  make  any 
particular  difference  which  one  it  is  or 
whether  it  is  a  combination  of  both  of 
them.  The  fact  is  that  the  early  develop¬ 
ing  pullet  is  the  one  that  lays  first  and 
hence  starts  to  bring  in  some  income,  and 
the  early  cockerel  is  the  fellow  that  sires 
early-producing  pullets,  if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  like  produces  like.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  a  cockerel  may  be  judged  by  his 
crow  and  I  usually  mark  and  save  out  for 
our  own  use  the  first  three  that  crow.  Of 
course  if  they  are  poor  specimens,  I  do 
not  keep  them  but  I  have  usually  found 
that  these  early  developers  are  as  good  as 
any  of  those  that  develop  later  and  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  one  will  not  be  far  wrong 
in  this  assumption. 
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PURE  BRED, 


6.00  11.50  22.00 


ORDER  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 


Per  25  50  ion 

LEGHORNS.  WHITE,  BLACK.  $4.25  $8.50  $1600 

LEGHORNS,  BROWN,  BUFF..  4.75  9.00  1800 

BARRED  ROCKS .  4.75  9.00  ls'oo 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS .  5.00  9.50  19  00 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  6.00  11.50  2200 

ROCKS,  WHITE,  BUFF,  AN¬ 
CONAS . 

BLACK  MINORCAS,  BUFF 

ORPINGTONS . 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS . 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .... 

MIXED  CHICKS . . 

Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post.  100% 

Buy  500  or  1,000  of  one  variety  at  special  price.  Catalog 
on  request.  Immediate  delivery 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  Box  A-l,  Morris  Plains,  N.J, 


11.50 
14.00 

17.50 
23.00 

7.75 


22.00 
27.00 
34.00 
45.00 
14.00 

live  arrival  guaranteed. 


Baby  Ghicks 

POSTPAID  15,000  Each  Week 

Best  quality  chicks  from  select  pure-bred^stock 
mated  for  heavy  egg  production.  100  0  live 
delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  On:  50 

Wh.  "&  Buff  Leghorns .  $7.00 

Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks . 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas  .  . 

Black  Minorcas . 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds . . 

White  Wyandottes .  |-o0 

Buff  Orpingtons .  8-50 

Mixed  Chicks . ■  •  •  • 

Special  price  in  larger  lots^ 

Order  from  this  Ad.  Save  time. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY 

Box  A  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


50 

100 

300 

S7.00 

$13.00 

S38.00 

S.00 

15.00 

44.00 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

6.00 

11.00 

32.00 

Booklet 

free.'  Bank  Ref. 

¥BOS  QUALITY:  CLASS  A  CHICKS  ONLY. 

Strong,  healthy.  From  heavy  layers.  vS.  C.  Tom 
Barron.  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns 
12c.  Shepherds  Anconas  13c.  Assorted  chicks 
10c.  No  money  down  with  order.  100%  safe 
delivery.  Postpaid  Catalog  free. 

Bos  Hatchery,  R»  2A, _ Zeeland,  Michigan 


SUNSHINE 


$120 

130 

140 

150 

120 

100 


BABY 

Per  — 

S.  C.  Wh.  Legrhorns  $7.00 
8.  C.  Br.  Leghorns  7.60 
Barred  Rocks  -  -  8.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  -  8.50 

Heavy  Assorted  -  -  7.00 

Light  Assorted  -  -  6.00 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are  success  to 
thousands  of  our  customers  everywhere,  these 
chicks  are  bred  from  pure  vigorous  free  range 
parent  stock.  Hatched  with  highest  type  of 
_  modern  incubator.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY.  DALMATIA.  PA. 


CHICKS 

50  100  500  1000 

$13  $62.50 

14  67.50 

15  72  50 

16  77.50 

13  62.50 

11  62.50 


FAMOUS  MEADOW  BROOK  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 

.  f  100  chicks . 

April  1  500  “  .  72.50 

Prices  ^  1000  ..  130.00 

Send  your  orders  NOW  for  April  and  May. 
Circular  upon  request. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

BOX  A  STOCKTON,  N.  J. _ 

BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  _White  Wyan- 
dottes.  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Liv  e  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcels  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100. 
Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N. ). 


QUALITY 

J 


f  Sturdy 

Mountain-Bred  Chicks 

Mountain-bred  chicks  Healthy^  pure  bred  chicks  hatched 
top  the  Allegheny  mountains.  Breeders  with  records  up  to 
301  eggs.  Order  from  this  Ad.  or  send  for  free  big  illustrated, 
Quality  Chick  Catalog. 

Hollywood  White  Leghorns 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Parks  Strain 
White  Rocks,  Fishel-HiU  Strain 
Tompkin’s  Reds  Black  Minorca? 

White  Wyandottes  Buff  Orpington 
Assorted  Broiler  Chicks  —— 

Selected  Eggs  from  any  variety 

Birds  mated  by  authorized  eastern  college-trained  experts. 
Chicks  with  more  than  ordinary  vim  and  vigor. 

FARM  SERVICE,  Rt.  A-2  Tyrone,  Pa. 


Hoyt’s  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

We  ship  anywhere,  prepay  the  parcel  post  charges,  and 
gurantee  95%  safe  arrival. 

Our  eggs  are  from  free  range  flocks  that  have  been  care¬ 
fully  culled,  our  chicks  are  all  hatched  m  Sidney,  Ohio, 
Canfield  Hatcherv.  Smith’s  forced  draft  machine,  waich 


Barred  Rocks . 

White  Rocks . 

Buff  Rocks . . 

R.  I.  Reds . 

White  Leghorns . 

Brown  Leghorns . 

White  Wyandottes. . . . 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

Light  Brahmas . 

Reference  Shawmut  Natl, 
direct  from  this  ad.  Get 
Haymarket  6368. 

J.  I.  HOYT,  Box  16,  184  Friend  St„  Boston,  Mass, 


Combating  Common  Chick 
Diseases 

W.  L.  Dickson 

BABY  chicks  are  subject  to  many  dis¬ 
eases,  undoubtedly  due  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  methods  used  in  the  raising  of  poul¬ 
try.  We  have  bred  and  forced  our  flocks 
year  after  year  for  high  egg  production  at 
the  expense  of  vitality  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent.  We  are  bound  to  meet  failure 
sooner  or  later  unless  we  are  careful  to 
choose  breeders  with  plenty  of  constitu¬ 
tional  vigor. 

Sick  Chicks  a  Menace 

In  raising  chicks  it  seldom  pays  to 
bother  with  sick  or  weak  ones  as  they  are 
a  menace  to  the  rest  of  the  flock.  One 
rule  that  every  poultry  raiser  should  fol¬ 
low  is,  never  let  a  chick  die  on  your  place. 
Kill  it  first  and  burn  the  carcass.  We 
should  aim  for  prevention  more  than 
cure.  Should  we  find  chicks  that  are  dis¬ 
eased  we  examine  our  methods  of  man¬ 
agement,  the  houses,  yards,  feed  and 
remove  the  cause.  The  sick  chicks  are 
removed  from  the  rest,  and  houses,  yards 
and  drinking-pans  are  disinfected.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  causes  of  disease 
in  baby  chicks,  crowding,  chilling,  over¬ 
heating,  dampness,  drafts,  unsanitary 
drinking-pans  and  surroundings,  damaged 
or  decayed  food,  lice,  mites,  insufficient 
ventilation  and  sun-light  in  houses,  over¬ 
feeding  and  neglect.  _  . 

Ordinary  diarrhea  is  a  disease  that  is 
very  common  in  baby  chicks,  resulting 
from  some  of  the  following  causes  lice, 
mites,  crowding,  chilling,  over-heating, 
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Chicks 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

4.50 

S.50 

16.00 

5.00 

9.50 

18,00 

4.25 

»  8.00 

15.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

7.00 

13.00 

25.00 

Bank. 

Boston.  Mass. 

Order 

them  when  wanted. 

Phone, 

FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $5.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old,  $6.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire8 Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
irrnwine  nics.  Sows  or  Borrows.  .  .  c  .  o 

8  Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeksold  $8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unrelated 
boar  Digs.  All  pigs  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.JF.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.V.,  Box  51,  Waltham.  Mass. 


BATTLEFIELD  CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

We  offer  superior  chicks  from  all  poojjJw 
breeds.  Bred  on  free  range  and  producea 
as  a  result  of  15  years  careful  breedingaM 
showing.  Have  won  ribbons  at  Mams. 

Square  Garden,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,! Teal 
delphia  and  other  leading:  shows.  We  ns _  r 
quality  and  our  prices  are  reasonable. 
catalog:  and  folder.  100  per  cent  live  delivery 
Our  chicks  will  please  you  and  make  money 
you.  Write  today.  .  ,  . 

Member  Inti.  Baby  Chick  Ass  n. ■  _ 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHLKT 

14  Fairview  Road  Gettysburg. — ; 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Ghicks 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY 

If  it’s  eggs  you  want,  HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN 
CHICKS  have  proven  themselves  to  be  the  best 
and  payers  of  all  breeds  in  the  bands  of  my  customcre 
Better  send  in  your  order  now  for  those  April  or  . 
chicks,  or  send  for  my  circular. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  P1TTST0WN,  Nj- 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Flocks  Approved  by  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Agriculture  o. 

Chicks . ^  S45°0°0  $23.00  $f> 

Eggs'". . Per  S22.00  31L00  sEo  S3.50 

Safe  delivery  1200  miles.  Send  for  Catalogue- 

PEDR1CK  POULTRY  FARMS,  FlemingtoryNJ; 


•WHY  NOT 


Buy  vour  Chicks  from  Egg-bred  stock  WHITE  LE  ( 

HORNS,  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS.  Chicks 
are  hatched  right  and  guaranteed  to  satisiy. 

Free  Catalogue.  „CCI  ANn  MICH. 
QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  ZEELAND^w — 

BREEDERS-CI1 1 C  KS-EGGS 

,  -p  T  Reds* 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Bra,«™lS’  ns  Catal°g 
Barred  Rocks,  8.  C  W.  and  B^n-^e$,°v^dal*.  N.J’ 
free.  Riverdal©  Poultry  Farm.  Box  565,  n  v 


Lively  Chicks  of  the 
breeds  you  want 

Play  safe.  If  you  want  real  money¬ 
making  poultry,  get  our  Hollywood  White 
Leghorns,  Norfolk  Spec.  Farms  Barred 
and  Fishel  White  Rocks,  Martin  White 
Wyandottes  or  Sked  Bros.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  These  are  the  most  noted  strains 
of  these  breeds. 

It’s  Cheaper  to  buy  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 
of  these  popular  breeds  than  to  hatch 
your  own.  They  arrive  when  you  want 
them,  in  exactly  the  number  you  would 
like  to  start.  No  risk;  no  trouble.  We 
guarantee  100  per  cent,  delivery— alive 
and  healthy. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  1924  Kerr  Chick  Book 
and  price  list.  It  includes  our  records 
made  in  the  International  Egg-laying 
Contest.  Send  your  name  and  address 
to-day. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Box  No.  10  Box  No.  10 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Box  No.  10  Box  No.  10 


SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 

Chicks  are  produced  under  my  personal  supervision  in  & 
good  Modern  Hatchery.  Hatched  from  select,  pure  bred, 
heavy-laying  hens,  well  kept  to  insure  vigorous  chicks. 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns, 
50— $7;  100— $13;500— $62.50. 
Barred  Bocks,  R.  &  S.  C.  Beds, 
Anconas,  50  —  $8:  100 — $15: 
500— S72.50.  White  &  Buff 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Black  Minorcas,  50 — $8.50;  100 
— S16:  500— $77.50.  White  <fc 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Silver  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  50— $9;  100— $18:  500 
— $87.50.  Mixed,  all  varieties, 
$12  per  lOOstraight.  100%  live 

_  _ _  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

_.  Order  Irom  this  Ad.  Bank  ref- 

erences.  There  is  no  risk.  Get  them  when  you  want  them. 
Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A 
K,  B.  TIPPIN,  Box  F, 


Are  Money  Afakyrs. 


FINDLAY,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system_  of  incubation 
from  high-class  bred- 
and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
1 6c  each;  White, 


to-lay  stock.  Barred 

Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  _ t  _ _ 

Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  14c  each;  Broiler  chicks, 
ioc  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel  post. 

nunda  poultry  farm,  nunda,  n.  y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

E/dusjvely  Pure  Barron  English  Strain,  out  of  im- 
ported  birds  with  egg  records  up'  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
ilWO  oreeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter- 
wax  ied.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby  chicks 
Hnnn  uC.h;  APril>  Ma>'  and  June  delivery’.  Capacity 
U000  chicks  a  week.  My  book  •  ’Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
wed,  $1,  or  given  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS 

Box  «  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


OSSECE  HIGH  BRED 
QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  furnish  Pure  Bred  Chicks  of  the 
finest  quality,  from  high  egg-produc¬ 
ing  stock.  Flocks  built  directly  from 
laying  contest  winners.  We  have 
seventeen  breeds.  Write  for  our  free 
illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery 
Department  57 
Ottawa,  Ohio 


GILLETTE’S  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns . . ; . 

Black  Minorcas.  .  17 

Barred  Rocks. .  '  ;  ’  ’  ;  ;  ’  18 

PH ,  from  only  the  very  best  stocks. 

^LETTE’S  POULTRY  FARMS,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


baby  chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
5b1’  Bred  for  business  from  un¬ 

restricted  farm  range  stock  which  insures  vitality. 
Hatches  every  week.  Prices  reasonable.  Satis- 
'action  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

*”■  Longenecker, Box 40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

AhoCotwS  C  ^•LEGH0RNS’WYCK0FF’S BEST,  DIRECT 

Prices  Selected  breeders,  free  range,  right 

M,  AriMDor.f?cti0n  guaranteed.  Circular. 

— ^  CAMPBELL, _ Box  L,  JAMESTOWN,  PA. 

EGGS!  EGGS’  EGGS’  "FOR  HATCHING.”  From 

Comb  Wtito  r  V purebred  Tom  Barron  Single 
Write  for  iln?  ,Itegllorns.  288  egg  record.  Price,  $7 — 100. 
-  e  Ior  circular.  Echo  Poultry  Farm,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

jW  Strain  Bred -to -Lay  BARRED  ROCKS 

cks  and  Hatching  eggs.  J.  TR0PEAN0,  Sjirrawbush.  NY. 


over-feeding  of  meat  or  ground  bone 
or  unsanitary  surroundings.  It  can  be 
largely  controlled  by  preventing  these 
causes  and  seeing  that  each  one  gets 
a  good  swallow  of  water  so  made  up  that 
it  contains  5  drops  of  refined  carbolic 
acid  to  each  pint  of  drinking  water.  It  is 
given  when  chicks  are  taken  from  incu¬ 
bator  and  placed  in  brooder.  The  water 
after  that  should  contain  3  drops  of 
refined  carbolic  acid  to  each  pint  of  water 
for  about  two  weeks.  If  chicks  are  prop¬ 
erly  brooded  and  fed  very  little  trouble 
will  be  experienced  with  ordinary  diar¬ 
rhea.  The  feeding  of  sour  milk  or  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  from  the  start  is  a  very 
good  preventative  of  diarrhea. 

Greater  Losses  from  White  Diarrhea 

White  diarrhea  causes  a  greater  loss  of 
chicks  than  all  other  diseases  combined. 
There  is  no  known  cure  for  it  at  present 
and  we  must  aim  for  prevention.  This 
disease  is  undoubtedly  transferred  from 
the  mother-hen  to  the  chick  through  the 
yolk  of  the  egg.  It  can  also  be  spread 
through  food  and  water  contaminated 
with  droppings  of  infected  chicks.  We 
must  provide  vessels  for  the  food  and 
water  in  which  contamination  can  not 
take  place;  also  plenty  of  absorptive  litter 
in  brooder  house.  Chicks  with  white 
diarrhea  will  show  following  symptoms: 
drooping  wings,  ruffled  feathers,  inclined 
to  huddle  together  under  brooder,  listless 
and  sleepy,  whitish  voidings  and  a  ten¬ 
dency  of  pasting  up  behind.  These 
should  be  taken  from  rest  of  flock  and 
brooder  disinfected  at  once. 

Eggs  from  infected  hens  contain  the 
white  diarrhea  germs  and  are  transmitted 
to  the  chicks  when  hatched.  It  seems 
that  the  other  chicks  in  the  flock  can  get 
the  infection  from  the  diseased  chicks  only 
during  the  first  three  or  four  days  after 
being  hatched  by  picking  at  the  infected 
droppings.  We  keep  our  incubator 
closed  and  dark  until  chicks  are  ready 
to  be  placed  in  brooder.  After  placing  in 
brooder  sour  milk  or  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk,  which  contains  lactic  acid  that  kills 
the  white  diarrhea  germs,  is  fed  to  stop 
the  spread  of  this  disease.  After  white 
diarrhea  organisms  have  once  entered  the 
general  circulation  of  the  chicks  the  above 
treatment  is  of  little  or  no  value. 

Causes  of  Leg  Weakness 

Leg  weakness  is  caused  by  over-feeding 
of  fat-produeing  foods,  over-crowding, 
poor  ventilation  or  over-heating.  The 
symptoms  are  indicated  in  the  name  of 
the  disease.  The  chicks  appear  weak- 
kneed,  wobbling,  unable  to  stand  and 
will  constantly  tumble  over.  The  chicks 
will  be  found  sitting  when  eating.  In 
treating  leg  weakness  we  remove  the 
cause,  feed  bran,  wheat  or  oat-meal  in 
place  of  corn  and  corn  meal,  feed  plenty 
of  skimmed  milk,  green  feed  and  give 
free  range. 

Editor’s  Note. — Advices  from  several 
State  colleges  of  agriculture,  which  states 
that  in  Cod  -Liver  Oil  we  have  one  of  the  best 
prevent atives  of  leg  weakness.  There  is  a 
precaution  to  be  noted  in  using  Cod  Liver 
Oil,  that  it  be  not  allowed  to  become  rancid. 


FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 

Built-to-Order”  for  Profits! 

ihiclr 

fA 


Just  what  perfect  chicks  should  be — healthy,  brimful  of  vigor  and  pep.  Every  chick 
is  both  bred  right  and  hatched  right.  With  such  a  start  they  mature  quicker 
- — you  profit  earlier. 


500 

$77.50 

87.50 

122.50 


1000 

$150.00 

170.00 


50  100 

Black  Leghotns .  $4.50  $8.50  $16.00 

Brown  Leghorns.  5.00  9.50  18.00 

Black  Minorcas  or  Anconas.  .  6,75  12.75  25.00 

Remit  by  check,  money  order  or  registered  letter.  WecannotshipC.O.D. 

Book  of  results,  ‘‘Quality  Chfcks,”  FREE.  Chicks  shipped  anywhere 
within  1200  miles  with  guaranteed  safe  arrival  of  full  count. 

J. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box 

IMtr  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


29,  Frenchtown,  N. 

lift  Mtrabtr  American  Poultry  Association 


STURDY  BABY  CHICKS 

Ihir  flocks  are  pure  bred  and  have  full  run  on  free  range  which  means  fid, 

henlthv  sturHv  hreortino'  slooL  „«,l  ™,li;no,  wnrL  ,’n  nharrro 


$10  PER  100  AND  UP 
ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD 

Our  flocks  are  pure  bred  and  have  full  run  on 

healthy,  sturdy  breeding  stock.  Breeding  and  culling  work  is  in  charge  ' 
of  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  Poultry  Department,  who  has  had 
much  practical  experience.  Our  Chicks  are  bred  right.  Order  from  this  Ad. 


„  „  _  Varieties  Prices  on  25 

§•  k-  v-  Leghorns;  R.  C.  &  S,  C.  Brown  Leghorns;  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Anconas  $3  50 

S  C.  &  r.  c.  R.  I,  Reds;  Barred  &  Buff  Ply.  Rocks .  '  4  00 

Wh  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  425 

All-Heavy  Mixed  Chicks . .  2  50 

Light  Mixed  Chicks. 


3.50 

2.75 


50 

$6.75 

7.75 

8.25 

6.75 

5.25 


100 

$13.00 
15.00 
16.00 
13. Q0 
10.00 


500 

$62.50 

70.00 

75.00 

62.50 


.S.end  full  remittance  or  write  for  free  catalog.  Reference:  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  Order  today 
Chicks  when  you  want  them.  You  take  no  chances.  100  %  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  Chicks  shipp^l  postt 

STURDY  BABY  CHICK  CO., 


and  get 
:paid. 


Clifton  &  Auburn,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


,YMCfc 


Innn  nnn  g°°d  *-uck  chicks  This  season  get  our  big,  fluffy, 

jUUUjUUU  $10  PER  100  AND  UP  **hy  LUCK” 


REAP 


so 

100 

300 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

11.00 

20.00 

58.00 

PROFITS 
500 

$62.00 
72.00 
77.00 

95.00 


Chicks  and 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  50 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  $7  00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Anconas 
White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons 
Silver  and  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas  Buff 

Minorcas,  Speckled  Sussex .  11.00 

Mixed,  all  varieties,  $10  per  100  straight. 

Postpaid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  references.  Order  right  from  this  ad 
Get  them  when  you  want  them.  You  take  no  chance  on  “GOOD  LUCKCHICKS  »» 
catalog  free.  Member  Intern’l  Baby  Chick  Assn.  Only  IS  hours  from  New  York 
NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES _ BOX  82  NAPOLEON  OHIO 

BABY  DUCKS  AND  BABY  CHICKS  SsZftttU 

Order  today  from  this  ad.  Ref.  Farmers  and  Citizens  Bank,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

„ _ Varieties  Prices  postpaid  on  50  ’  100  '.ion  5nn  “  innn 

LEGHORNS,  White,  Brown  and  Buff .  $7  00  $13  00  $38  00  869  00  «iwi  m 

ROCKS,  Barred  &  White,  ANCONAS,  BLACK  $38.00  $62,00  (120,00 

— 5?U^^-'AS,  L  REDS,  single  &  Rose  comb  ...  8  00  15  00  43  00  72  on  i4n  nn 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  "  —  --  L?  • 00  140  00 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  20e  each  straight 

PEKIN  DUCKLING^,  30c  each  straight  . 

MIXED  CHICKS,  all  varieties .  .  . 

Pure-bred,  culled  flocks  on  free  range, 
delivery  guaranteed. 


S.00  15.00  43.00  72.00 

8.50  16.00  47.00  75.00 

No  order  less  than  25. 

No  order  less  than  15. 
$10.00  per  hundred  straight. 


145.00 


25%  down  books  order.  Circular  free.  100%  live 

LEMERT  HATCHERY  Box  700  LEMERT,  OHIO 


Ulmer’s  Reliable  Chicks  Guaranteed  100%  ^ve  delivery. 

•  From  pure  bred  free  range  slock  with  quality  and  vitality 
25  50  100  500  1,000 

$3.25  $7.00  $13.00  - 

4.25  S.00  15.00 

4.25  8.00  15.00 

4.25  8.00  15.00 

5.00  9.00  17.00 

5.00  9.00  17.00 

$10.00  per  100  straight. 


Delivered  Prices: 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . 

White  &  Barred  Rocks . 

Anconas . 

R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes . . . 

Black  Minorcas  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 

Mixed . 

productive  strains.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Bank  reference  if  desired 

ULMER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  M.  F.  Ulmer. 


500 
$62.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
82.00 
82.00 

All  hatched  from  high 


$120.00 

140.00 

140.00 

140.00 


Propr.,  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 

CHICKS  *rj  AND  UP 

X  100%  Live  Don  very  Guaranteed 

Prepaid  prices  on  05 

White,  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns .  $3  75 

Brd.,  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas,  S.  C.  and  R  C  Reds 

White  Wyandottes .  '4  25 

Black  Minorcas/ .  450 

Sit.  Lace  Wyandottes,  Buff  and  Wh.  ' Orpingtons  '  Black' 

Langshans .  '  ,  45# 

Light  Brahmas .  s 

Broiler  Chicks  $11.00  per  100.  We  hatch  40  breeds  from  heavy  laying  culled  flocks 
Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Circular  free.  - -  ■-  --  cuueu  hocks. 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM, 


50 

100 

500 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

8.25 

16.00 

78.00 

8.75 

17.00 

83.00 

9.75 

19.00 

93.00 

We  have  been  18  years  in  the  business. 

Box  16,  KENTON,  OHIO 


Battery  Cells  Charge  Unevenly 

One  cell  in  our  lighting  plant  is  weaker  than  the  rest. 
Isjt  safe  to  continue  charging  all  the  cells  even  though 
some  of  them  gas  before  the  weaker  ones  are  fully 
charged? — R.  M.  A.,  New  Jersey. 

\/OU  are  perfectly  safe  in  proceeding 
*  as  you  state.  It  is  one  of  the  objects 
ol  overcharging.  When  overcharging 
is  done  regularly  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  bringing  up  the  weaker  cell 
by  doing  a  reasonable  amount  of  over¬ 
charging.  If  this  cannot  be  done  by 
regular  overcharging,  it  indicates  that 
the  weaker  cell  is  discharging  rapidly, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  a  short  circuit.  This 
should  be  investigated  immediately.^,  ._ 


Produced  from  healtHy,  pure— bred ,  carefully 
developed  birds.  We  supervise  every  detail.  Our 
chicks  are  Highest  quality — Why  pay  more? 


BABY  CHICKS 

Prices  (parcel-post  Paid)  on: 

White,  Brown,  Leghorns .  S3  75 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  4.25 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes .  4  75 

Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.75 

Assorted,  all  breeds,  $11,00  per  100  straight. 

Orders  filled  in  order  received.  One-fourth  cash  with  order.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Catalog  on  reciuest 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  Route  E-4,  'VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


■25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$65.00 

$120.00 

4.25 

S.00 

15.00 

75.00 

140.00 

4.75 

•  9.00 

17.00 

85.00 

160.00 

4.75 

9.00 

17.00 

85.00 

160.00 

We  Hold  the  World’s  Official  Record 

A.  C.  Jones  Barred  Rocks, 

313  EGGS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes,  R.  I. 
Reds.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock. 

Send  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES,  '  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


Long’s  Guaranteed  Chicks 

Rocks,  Anconas,  14c,  Wyan.  16c,  Leg. 
13c,  Mixed  10c.  Reductions  on  large 
amounts.  Good,  lively  Free  Range 
CHICKS,  carefully  selected.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalog. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 
R.  D.  LONG,  Mgr.  Box  12.  M1LLERSTOWN,  PA. 


LANCASTER  CHICKS  BRING  YOU  THE  MONEY 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  or  order  from  this  ad. 

-  White,  Buff,  S.  and  R.  C.  Br.  Leg¬ 
horns  $13  per  100.  Wh.  Rocks  $16 
per  100.  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas, 
S.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  S15  per 
100.  White  and  Silver  Laced 
Wyandottes  $17.  Buff  Orpingtons 
and  Light  Brahmas  $1S.  100% 

1,  -T  „  live  delivery.  Ref.,  Hocking 

Valley  Nat  1  Bans;.  Write  today. 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Box  23,  LANCASTER.O. 

R ARY  filing  that  live,  thrive,  grow,  mature 
*  ^'**i^'**J^  and  produce  results.  This  is  the 
verdict  from  hundreds  of  customers  who  swear  by 
Roselawn  Quality  Chicks.  Send  for  prices  today. 

Bo«tl>wn  Paul  try  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Dept.  B„  Ottsville,  Pa. 


Husky 
livable 
chaps, 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circulars.  “All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 
GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 

HUMMER’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Are  the  Best  in  the  Long  Run.  4  Great  Breeds 
Moderate  priced.  Free  Circulars  of  Chicks 
and  Brooders.  Mixed  Stock  $13  per  100. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  PLANT 

FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J.  R  » 
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ocony 


Even  at  high  operating  heat,  Socony 
Motor  Oil  maintains  a  perfect  piston- 
to -cylinder  seal,  insuring  fine  com¬ 
pression  and  full  power  from  every 
cylinder,  whether  you  burn  gasoline 
or  kerosene. 


Valuable  news 
in  a  simple  statement 


The  Socony  Motor  Oil  chart  specifies 
the  correct  type  of  oil  for  your  tractor. 
And  you  can  depend  on  both  chart 
and  oil.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 
direct.  Delivery  in  30  or  50  gallon 
metal  drums,  with  faucet,  probably 
will  suit  you  best,  and  it  costs  no  more. 

Call  or  write  our  nearest  station. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


There  is  actual  news  for  the  farmer  in  the 
statement  that  now  ‘‘it  costs  no  more  to 
buy  a  Kelly.” 

For  many  years,  Kelly-Springfield  tires 
were  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  the  best  of 
the  “standard”  tires  but  those  who  wanted 
the  best  at  any  price  bought  Kellys. 

Living  up  to  traditions,  never  cheapening 
tlip  nrodnrt  tn  meet  competition,  the  busi- 


SDCDNY 

MDTDR  DIL 

Joy  Tractor  Lubrication 


MOTOR 
OIL  „ 


SPRINGFIELD 
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In  the  Land  of  the  Finger  Lakes 

A  Region  So  Different  From  My  Own  Cow  Country 


FOR  two  weeks  past  I  have  been  doing 
Farm  Institute  work  here  in  west-central 
New  York  (this  is  written  during  the 
late  winter)  and  as  always  I  am  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  typical  agriculture  of  this 
region  is  something  radically  different  from  the 
system  followed  in  the  intensive  dairy  regions  of 
New  York’s  Cow  Land.  I  have  spent  these  last 
days  in  riding  over  Seneca  and  \  ates  counties 
and  in  talking  with  the  farm  people  and  I  am 
going  to  set  down  the  impressions  of  a  dairyman 
who  views  this  country  with  lively  interest  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  different  from  his  own. 

Seneca  County  is  purely  beautiful  for  situation. 
It  is  long  and  narrow  with  its  length  frt>m  north 
to  south  and  it  is  more  than  half  an  island  because 
its  east  and  west  boundaries  are  formed  by  the 
largest  and  most  lovely  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
Cayuga  on  the  east  and  Seneca  on  the  west. 
Some  of  the  southern  and  also  the  northern  por¬ 
tion  is  pleasantly  rolling  and  the  slope  down  to  the 
shore  line  of  the  lakes  is 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


site  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  Western  New  \ork 
was  then  the  largest  body  of  fertile,  level,  stone- 
free  soil  yet  developed  in  America.  Even  before 
the  days  of  the  canal — ever  since  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  in  fact — the  pioneers  from  over¬ 
crowded  New  England  and  old  eastern  New  York 
had  been  eagerly  pressing  forward  into  this  agri¬ 
cultural  El  Dorado.  Then  it  was  everywhere 
known  as  the  “Genesee  Country”  because  that 
happier  phrase  “The  Finger  Lake  Country’  had 
not  yet  been  coined.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  great  westward-leading  trail  along  which 
this  traffic  surged  became  in  course  of  time  the 
“Genesee  Road”  and  the  significance  of  the  name 
still  survives  in  that  the  one  main  street  of  L  tica 
is  Genesee  while  further  west  in  Syracuse  one  of 
the  two  or  three  most  important  east  and  west 
thoroughfares  is  still  known  by  that  romantic 
name. 


class  orchard  proposition  does  not  endure  with¬ 
holding  usual  care.  So,  too,  the  dairyman  has  his 
herd  and  he  can’t  stop  producing  even  if  he  would 
but  the  annual  crop  farmer  can  lay  off  the  land 
for  a  time  with  very  little  ceremony  and,  so  far  as 
the  land  itself  is  concerned,  with  benefit  rather 
than  permanent  injury. 

I  find  that  with  the  years  my  mental  attitude 
toward  the  abandoned  farm  or  the  disused  field  is 
undergoing  a  radical  change.  When  I  was  con¬ 
siderably  younger,  and  1  hope  rather  more  foolish 
than  now,  I  was  fond  of  exhorting  the  boy  to 
“stay  on  the  farm”  without  stopping  to  ask  if  the 
farm  was  really  worth  staying  on  and  I  thought 
that  every  acre  that  reverted  to  forest  was 
absolutely  a  sign  of  national  degeneracy.  I  now 
find  that  I  have  come  to  believe  the  abandonment 
of  our  rough,  hilly,  infertile  lands  to  be  a  sign  of 
definite  social  progress  and  economic  gain  and 
I  view  the  temporary  disuse  of  even  good  land  as 
the  means  by  which  our  much  talked  of  but  ap 


in  places  fairly  steep  but 
the  county  as  a  whole  is 
wonderfully  level — quite 
too  level  for  good  drain¬ 
age.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  in  these  level 
areas  the  soil  is  typically 
a  tight  clay  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  becomes  serious 
enough.  No  county  in 
the  state  has  more  tile 
drains  and  in  none  is 
drainage  more  essential. 

Seneca  is  a  county  of 
splendid,  palmy  agricul¬ 
tural  history,  and  tradi¬ 
tion.  For  a  century  it 
has  been  a  great  granary 
— a  land  of  wheat  and 
barley  and  hay  but  with¬ 
out  so  much  of  fruit  or 
special  crops  and  on  the 
whole  with  very  little 
dairy.  Indeed,  one  man 
tells  me  that  there  are 
sections  where  a  man 
loses  cast  if  he  milks  a  cow. 


New  York  State  has  many  “garden  spots”  but  few  that  equal  the  Finger  Lake  country.  This  photographic  view 
(looking  north)  shows  Keuka  or  Crooked  Lake,  which  lies  almost  entirely  in  Yates  County.  ‘  In  shape  it  sug¬ 
gests  a  capital  Y  and  the  section  of  land  running  down  some  nine  miles  between  the  two  arms  of  the  Y,  is  very 

largely  given  over  to  grapes.” 


. . .  Parts  of  the  county 

bear  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  by-gone  golden 
age. 

For  example,  the  main  state  road  leading  south 
from  Seneca  Falls  has  some  stately  old  _  farm 
houses,  many  01  them  very  large,  built  of  brick  or 
stone  and  set  well  back  from  the  road  in  the  midst 
of  ample  lawns  and  old  plantings  of  trees— im¬ 
pressive  old  houses  that,  speak  of  a  liber¬ 
ally  remunerative  agriculture  and  a  cultured 
and  dignified  farm  life.  The  more  niggardly 
soil  of  the  Hill  Country  never  permitted 
many  examples  of  rural  architecture  like  these. 
I  doubt  if  present  economic  conditions  here 
will  make  possible  the  rearing  of  any  more  such 
farm  homes. 

The  truth  is  that  western  New  York  had  a  long- 
sunburst  of  prosperity  following  the. completion 
of  the  Erie  Canal.  DeWitt  Clinton’s  famous  ditch 
was  begun  in  1817  and  was  officially  opened  for 
traffic  from  end  to  end  one  raw,  cold  day  in 
October,  1825.  From  the  very  beginning  it  was 
so  prosperous  and  the  traffic  so  great  that  only 
ten  years  later  its  enlargement  and  reconstruction 
was"  started  and  carried  through  and  until  well 
after  the  Civil  War  it  remained  a  great  and 
crowded  artery  of  commerce.  For  full  fifty  years 
it  had  a  proud  and  palmy  history  but  to-day  even 
in  its  new  and  greatly  enlarged  form,  with  thou¬ 
sand  ton  barges  and  freedom  from  tolls,  it  seems 
hard  for  it  to  maintain  an  existence.  Certain  it 
is  that  it  survives  at  all  only  by  virtue  of  most 
liberal  .state  encouragement  and  maintenance 
that  will  not  let  it  die. 

But  in  that  great  day  almost  a  century  ago  the 
Corn  Belt  was  only  a  vague,  far  off  region  of  fable 
and  the  first  cabin  had  not  yet  been  built  on  the 


Thus  literally  has  it  come  to  pass  that 

1 Down  the  path  he  followed  went 
The  traffic  of  a  continent 


parently  rather  slowly 
realized  agricultural— in¬ 
dustrial  readjustment 
must  come  about — all  of 
which  has  a  strange 
sound  coming  from  one 
who  is  rather  fond  of 
urging  the  advantages  of 
country  living. 

I  think  there  is  very 
little  likelihood  that  the 
better  lands  such  as  those 
in  Seneca  County  of 
which  I  write  will  be 
permanently  abandoned. 
They  are  only  being  dis¬ 
used  and  rested  for  a 
brief  time.  If  they  were 
in  the  cow  country  some 
fellow7  would  surely  want 
to  pasture  them  and 
closely  grazing  land  is  in 
no  way  soil  conservation. 
It  is  continued  soil  de¬ 
pletion,  only  not  quite  so 
fast  perhaps  as  cropping. 
But  these  lands  are  carry¬ 
ing  a  fair  growdh  of  weeds  and  grass  which  is 


a 


Western  New7  York  w7as  already  getting  fairly 
full  of  people  when  the  canal  was  opened  and  it 
w7as  such  an  immeasurable  advance  over  the  old 
w7agon  transportation  that  comparatively  it 
brought  Albany  and  far-off  New  York  and  the 
seaboard  to  their  very  door.  For  many  years  the 
agricultural  supremacy  of  Western  New  \ork 
was  unchallenged  and  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
century  behind  us  did  the  specter  at  length  pass  to 
the  Corn  Belt.  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  wras  a  Seneca 
County  man  born  and  bred  and  like  all  good  men 
he  w-as  a  booster  for  his  native  heath.  Once 
again  across  the  years  I  hear  his  whimsical  boast 
“  Western  New  York  is  theGardenof  theW  orldand 
it  always  w  ill  be”  O— but  I  believe  he  w7as  right. 

It  is  my  observation,  confirmed  by  other  men, 
that  Seneca  County  in  places  at  least  is  slipping. 
There  are  as  the  result  of  these  last  lean  years — 
perhaps  also  as  the  result  of  too  much  dependence 
on  a  great  past — too  many  ramshackle  farms  and 
too  many  unused  fields.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
such  fields  as  are  fortunately  returning  to  forest 
in  the  rough,  poor  regions  of'  the  Catskills  or  the 
Southern  Tier.  I  mean  fields  of  excellent  poten¬ 
tial  possibilities — fields  that  have  produced  many 
a  good  crop  of  w  inter  w  heat  in  by-gone  years  and 
w  ill  doubtless  raise  many  more  in  years  to  come. 
I  explain  this  fact  in  tw7o  w7ays.  For  one  thing 
there  have  been  too  many  years  of  wheat  and  hay 
and  too  few7  animals.  Then,  too,  it  is  easy  to  ar¬ 
rest  production  on  an  annual  crop  farm.  The 
orchardist  must  stay  on  his  job  and  prune  and 
spray  or  his  investment  is  gone.  A  modern,  high 


returning  to  the  soil  again.  Any  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  agricultural  conditions  will  very 
promptly  put  the  plow7  into  them  again  and  they 
will  be  "all  the  better  because  of  their  rest  and 
the  opportunity  to  accumulate  a  little  humus. 

Directly  w7est  of  Seneca  County  lies  “Little 
Yates”  but  intercommunication  is  not  easy,  for 
Seneca  Lake  separates  the  two  and  it  is  no  insig¬ 
nificant  barrier.  Seneca  is  the  largest  and  deepest 
and  coldest  of  the  Finger  Lakes.  It  is  forty  miles 
long,  about  four  miles  broad  at  the  widest  point 
and  in  places  reaches  a  depth  of  more  than  650 
feet.  If  it  should  suddenly  go  dry  some  night,  its 
bed  w7ould  appear  as  a  really  yawning  chasm  ex¬ 
tending  more  than  150  feet  below7  the  level  of  the 
sea.  These  winter  days  it  reflects  the  changing 
hues  of  the  skies  above  it  and  if  it  freezes  over  at 
all,  such  a  phenomenon  has  occured  only  once  or 
twrice  within  the  memory  of  men. 

Yates,  along  with  its  neighbor  Schuyler,  are 
the  two  smallest  counties  in  the  State  west  oi 
Schenectady.  Yates  may  be  rather  limited  in 
geographical  extent  but  it  offers  very7  wide  vane  } 
in  its  agriculture  and  in  its  soil  types.  Much  ol 
the  county  is  fine— some  of  it  perhaps  as  good  as 
the  best,  but  over  in  the  southw7est  is  a  towmship  or 
two  which  in  soil  character  belongs  to  the  Southern  j 

Tier.  v  ,  dj 

I  suppose  that  the  one  crop  that  makes  lams 


-M.  —  —  -  -  1  , 

noteworthy  is  the  grape  industry.  1  his 


all 


noiewormy  is  me  grape  muusuj.  j  - .  1 
county  has  some  5,000  acres  of  vineyard  w  jlic. 
means  that  in  certain  favorable  areas  grape  tre  - 
Uses  are  altogether  the  most  prominent  thing I  1 
the  agricultural  landscape,  although  of  course  ‘ 
big  county7  of  Chautauqua  has  an  even  larg 
( Continued '  on  -page  kl5) 
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A.  A.  Tax  Campaign  Brings  Results 

New  York  State  Reduces  Direct  Property  Tax  One-Half  Mill 


ONE  of  the  very  last  acts  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature,  which  has  just 
adjourned,  was  to  pass  a  bill  reducing 
the  direct  State  tax  one-half  mill.  Just 
a  few  days  before  the  adjournment,  Governor 
Smith  sent  a  special  emergency  message  to  the 
Legislature  urging  this  reduction.  THIS  RE¬ 
DUCTION  ON  PROPERTY  TAX  AT  THE 
LAST  MINUTE  BY  THE  STATE  LEGISLA¬ 
TURE  WAS  A  DIRECT  RESULT  OF  THE 
CAMPAIGN  LED  BY  THE  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  FOR  THE  ELIMINATION 
OF  DIRECT  PROPERTY  TAXES.  While  this 
is  only  just  a  beginning  of  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  if  farmers  Stand  together 
on  this  issue,  yet  it  will  mean  a 
direct  saving  to  every  farmer  tax¬ 
payer  in  New  York  State,  and  is 
an  indication  of  what  can  be  done 
by  farmers  when  they  are  willing 
to  stand  together. 

Even  though  we  succeed  in  doing 
no  more  than  this,  we  feel  that  all 
of  our  effort  has  been  well  worth 
while  and  that  this  saving  of 
several  million  dollars  to  the  farm 
people  of  New  York  State  has 
more  than  justified  the  existence 
of  American  Agriculturist. 

For  a  long  time,  American 
Agriculturist  has  realized  the 
crushing  tax  burden  on  farm 
property  and  we  have  discussed 
the  subject  for  many  months  in 
the  paper,  But  the  time  came 
when  we  saw  that  if  anything  was 
to  be  accomplished  something 
besides  talking  must  be  done. 

We  then  started  on  February  9 
our  great  tax-reduction  campaign 
and  printed  in  the  paper  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  be  signed  by  farmers, 
addressed  to  the  governors'  and 
legislatures  of  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey.  Farmers  were  quick 
to  respond  to  this  and  signed  petitions  began  to 
pour  into  the  American  Agriculturist  office  by 
the  thousands.  Many  of  these  petitions  were 
accompanied  by  heart-breaking  letters  from  our 
people,  all  to  the  effect  that  they  could  not 
possibly  see  how  they  could  meet  this  year’s 
taxes. 

Some  of  the  petitions  were  sent  by  mistake 
directly  to  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  of  New 
York.  The  Governor  immediately  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  a  Mr.  Hall,  one  of  the  farmers  who  had 
signed  one  of  the  petitions  and  sent  it  directly  to 
him.  We  printed  this  letter  on  Page  241  of  the 
March  8th  issue.  It  set  forth  the  Governor’s 
ideas  as  to  how  he  thought  economy  in  State 
government  might  be  brought  about  and  taxes 
thereby  reduced.  In  answer  to  the  Governor’s 
letter,  we  wrote  him  pointing  out  the  terrible 
tax  situation  by  which  farmers  were  oppressed, 
and  published  it  as  an  editorial  in  the  same  issue, 
March  8th.  Whereupon,  the  Governor  telephoned 
the  publisher  of  American  Agriculturist,  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  and  the  editor,  E.  R.  Eastman, 
and  asked  us  to  come  to  Albany  for  a  personal 
interview  on  the  tax  situation.  We  .went,  and 
spent  several  hours  with  the  Governor,  and  he  told 


us.  of  his  plans  and  difficulties  in  attempting  to 
bring  about  consolidations  of  departments  and 
savings  in  the  State  government  which  would 
result  in  lower  taxes. 

In  this  interview,  we  brought  forcibly  to  the 
attention  of  Governor  Smith  the  great  and  abso¬ 
lute  need  of  reducing  farm  taxes.  We  told  him 
that  farmers  had  no  income  and  therefore  reduc¬ 
tion  of  income  taxes  did  not  help  them.  What 
farmers  needed,  we  said,  was  some  kind  of  a  plan 
on  the  part  of  the  State  government  which  would 
bring  to  the  farm  taxpayers  the  same  relief  that  the 
income  tax  reduction  had  brought  to  city  people. 

We  left  this  interview  with  the  feeling  that 


This  is  a  picture  of  charts  used  on  the  Service  Progress  Special  which  was  run  by  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  last  year  to  teach  tax  facts.  Mr.  F.  J.  Riley,  Secretary  Of 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  traveled  with  and  spoke  many  times  from  this  train.  Study 
this  picture,  then  turn  to  editorial  page  and  see  what  Secretary  Riley  says  about  taxing 

hidden  wealth. 


Governor  Smith  was  impressed  with  the  point  of 
view  that  we  brought  him  and  with  the  sincere 
desire  to  do  something  to  help  the  farmers’  tax 
situation.  This  was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that, 
as  we  have  stated  above,  a  few  days  before  the 
end  of  the  legislative  session,  he  sent  a  special 
message  to  the  legislature  suggesting  that  property 
taxes  be  reduced  one-half  mill. 

In  the  meantime,  both  before  and  after  the 
interview  with  the  Governor,  we  made  several 
trips  to  Albany  to  talk  with  both  the  Assembly- 
men  and  Senators  and  we  wrote  many  letters  to 
them,  all  calling  their  attention  to  the  thousands 
of  petitions  and  letters  which  we  were  receiving 
which  showed  the  unanimous  and  emphatic  de¬ 
mand  of  farm  people  that  farm  taxes  be  reduced. 
We  received  replies  from  both  the  Senate  and  the 
Assembly,  all  of  them  sincere  in  their  wish  that 
something  might  be  done  to  help  the  farm  tax 
situation,  but  none  of  them  very  sure  that  any¬ 
thing  could  be  accomplished,  particularly  this  year. 

One  of  these  replies  was  from  Assemblyman 
L.  G.  Kirkland,  whose  letter  is  printed  as  a  feature 
article  in  our  March  15th  issue.  You  will  re¬ 
member  that  he  suggested  that  one  way  to  cut 
down  taxes  was  for  people  themselves  to  stop 
asking  so  much  government  service.  Another  of 


these  replies  to  our  letters  asking  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  plan  which  would  reduce  farmers’  taxes 
came  from  Senator  Frederick  M.  Davenport,  of 
the  thirty-sixth  district.  Senator  Davenport  said : 

“Dear  Mr.  Eastman: 

“I  have  your  good  letter  of  the  7th  instant  with  respect  to 
relief  for  the  farmers  from  the  burden  of  taxation. 

“You  know  how  I  feel  about  that  and  how  I  act.  I  have 
very  great  hopes  that  we  may  be  able  to  reduce  the  direct 
State  tax  upon  real  property __at  the  end  of  this  session,  but 
of  course  that  matter  is  not  by  any  manner  of  means  entirely 
in  my  hands.  If  it  were,  I  know  what  I  would  do  quickly.” 

These  men  and  others,  of  both  parties,  were 
sympathetic  to  our  suggestion,  but  they  could 
not  see  just  what  could  be  done.' 
It  was  our  bringing  your  thousands 
of  petitions  and  letters  to  their 
attention  showing  how  unanimous 
the  farm  demand  for  tax  reduction 
was  that  proved  to  them  finally 
the  absolute  necessity  of  at  least 
making  a  start  toward  reducing 
farm  taxes. 

Full  credit  should  be  given  also 
to  the  splendid  work  done  by  the 
New  York  State  Grange  and  by 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Farm  Bureaus  to  unite  and  con¬ 
solidate  the  sentiment  of  the 
members  of  their  organizations  for 
tax  reduction  and  to  bring  this 
sentiment  to  the  attention  of 
authorities  at  Albany. 

Therefore,  when  the  Governor’s 
message  urging  the  half-mill  re¬ 
duction  came  through,  both  houses 
were  in  a  mood  to  give  it  considera¬ 
tion,  and  it  passed.  The  Governor 
has  not  yet  signed  it  at  this  writing, 
but  of  course  he  will. 

Naturally,  we  can  not  help  but 
feel  enthusiastic  over  the  progress 
which  has  been  made.  It  always 
brings  a  feeling  of  joy  to  any  one 
to  know  that  they  have  been  able  to  help  a  little 
where  help  is  most  needed.  We  feel  especially 
fine  over  this  reduction  because  it  wall  mean  a 
saving  of  several  million  dollars  to  the  farm 
people  of  New  York  State,  during  these  hard 
times  when  this  saving  will  count  for  so  much. 

However,  it  is  only  a  beginning.  Let  us  not 
slacken  on  our  oars.  While  this  is  an  indication 
of  what  can  be  done,  yet  a  long  campaign  of  work 
stretches  ahead  of  us.  We  have  outlined  in  recent 
issues  of  this  paper  some  of  the  different  jobs  that 
must  be  done.  With  your  help,  and  in  full  co¬ 
operation  with  your  organizations,  we  are  going 
to  keep  at  this  big  task  until  government  functions 
all  the  way  along  the  line  have  been  made  simpler, 
more  efficient,  and  less  costly,  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  reduction  of  taxes  more  in  line  with  .what 
farmers  are  able  to  pay. 


On  page  415  is  the  American  Agriculturist 
tax  petition.  Cut  it  out,  sign  it,  get  your  neigh¬ 
bors  to  sign  it  and  send  it  in.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  have  already  been  received,  but  we 
have  not  yet  reached  the  hundred  thousand  that 
we  should  have.  If  tax-reduction  is  to  continue, 
you  must  help. 
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.State  Grange  Secretary  Against  Tax 
Exemption 


but  the  extent  to  which  exemptions  have  been 
carried  is  unfair,  unjust,  and  is  upsetting  to  our 
whole  economic  problem.  So  long  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  wealth  to  escape  taxation  by  hiding  in 
tax  exempt  securities,  so  long  will  our  business  be 
impeded  and  property  out  in  the  open  like  that 
owned  by  the  farmer  be  made  to  pay  more  than 
its  share  of  taxes.  Each  week  we  have  been  sug¬ 
gesting  different  things  that  must  be  done  To  get 
proper  government  and  lower  taxes,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  to  us  that  the  exemption  of  so  much 
wealth  is  one  of  the  gravest  tax  evils. 


“Ideals  Have  Their  Defense 


» 


I 


N  reading  Dean  Mann’s  radio  address  printed 
on  page  415  of  this  issue,  we  were  particularly 
struck  with  his  statement  “the  world  needs 
ideals  today  as  much  as  it  needs  anything.” 
For  all  of  the  many  evils  and  troubles  from  which 
farmers  and  the  rest  of  folks  are  suffering,  there 
have  been  proposed  a  great  many  so-called 
remedies  and  cures,  but  Dean  Mann’s  statement 
that  the  world  needs  ideals  comes  the  nearest  of 
all  to  a  real  solution. 

Since  the  great  World  War,  there  has  been  a 
slump  from  many  of  the  finer  things  of  life. 
Materialism  and  selfishness  and  immorality  have 
been  rampant.  Some  day  before  long  the  world 
of  today  is  going  to  sicken  of  its  ways  and  turn 
back  to  the  ideals  of  righteousness  and  truth, 
which  are  responsible  for  the  only  real  progress 
which  the  human  race  has  ever  made.  .When  we 
do  realize  this  and  turn  our  faces  again  toward 
the  light,  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  we  see  all 
of  our  industrial,  economic,  and  social  troubles 
rapidly  improve. 


THE  following  emphatic  letter  from  Secretary 
F.  J.  Riley  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  on 
the  tax  reduction  campaign  which  we  are  conduct¬ 
ing  speaks  for  itself: — 

“I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  stand  you  are 
taking  on  the  tax  question  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmers  of  our  State  and  Nation.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  that  will  help  the  farmers  of  this  State  it  is 
laws  that  will  relieve  them  of  the  burden  of 
taxation. 

“But  no  relief  will  come  by  the  reduction  of 
income  taxes,  or  the  passing  of  laws  continually 
exempting  more  and  more  property. 

“One  trouble  with  our  tax  laws  is  there  is  too 
much  hidden  wealth.  In  the  year  1922  the  hidden 
wealth  of  New  York  State  was  21  billion  dollars 
and  the  taxes  were  levied  on  16  billion  dollars 
assessment, — 16  billion  paying  on  what  10  billion 
ought  to  pay  on.  For  every  dollar  raised  in  taxes 
in  New  York  [State  in  1922,  21.4  cents  went 
to  the  State  of  New  York.  Why  should  the 
State  take  any  taxes  on  general  property?  The 
government  does  not, — let  them  get  their  revenue 
from  incomes,  pleasure,  luxury  and  extravagance. 
And  in  the  same  year  for  every  dollar  raised  in 
New  York  State  for  all  taxes  78.5  cents  w?s 
from  general  property. 

“The  population  of  New  York  State  in  1912 
was  9 H  million  people  and  in  1922  it  was  10^ 
million.  Has  our  debt  increased  in  like  proportion? 

I  should  say  not.  In  1912  our  State  debt  was 
$1,056,000,000.00  and  in  1922  it  was  $1,566,000,- 
000.00,  in  the  ten  years  it  has  increased  $566,000,- 
000.00.  How  will  our  children’s  children  even  pay 
this  debt? 

“The  total  of  all  taxes  paid  in  1912  was  over 
221  million  dollars  and  in  1922  it  was  449H  million 
dollars.  Are  you  satisfied,,  brother  farmers,  to 
keep  on  in  this  way?  Who  is  to  blame?  We,  the 
common  people  are.  Every  one  of  us  know  how 
much  we  owe  as  individuals — why  do  we  not  know 
how  much  we  owe  publicly?  We  or  our  children 
or  grand-children  will  have  to  pay  it.  How  many 
who  read  this  article  can  tell  the  bonded  debt  of 
their  own  country?  Why  don’t  you  know  it.  It 
is  your  debt.  Let  us  as  farmers  wake  up  and 
help  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  put  this  tax 
problem  back  to  the  ways  of  our  fathers. . 

“In  order  to  do  this  we  must  take  more  interest 
in  our  public  affairs  and  not  leave  it  all  for  George 
to  do.  Very  truly  yours,  F.  J.  Riley.” 

We  fully  agree  with  Secretary  Riley  that  hidden 
wealth  should  be  brought  out  in  the  open  and 
made  to  carry  its  share  of  the  tax  burden.  There 
may  be  some  property  that  should  be  exempted. 


Results  From  Tax  Campaign 


something  besides  talking.  We  are  enthusiastic 
also  because  this  half  mill  reduction  is  the  first 
break  in  the  constant  upward  tendency  of  farm 
taxes  since  the  war.  At  last  they  have  begun  to 
go  the  other  way.  Let’s  keep  them  going. 


Lime  Does  It 


SOME  years  ago  we  stood  beside  a  farmer 
friend  on  a  hilltop  in  Delaware  County  in 
New  York,  and  looked  off  across  the  valley  to  the 
fields  and  woods  on  the  other  side.  The  magic  of 
spring  was  in  the  air  but  it  was  early,  and  the 
fields  for  the  most  part  were  still  brown  and  bare. 
The  exceptions  were  the  few  green  patches  of 
alfalfa  and  of  clover  seeding  which  stood  out  in 
great  contrast  to  all  the  fields  around. 

Our  friend  pointed  them  out,  and  said:  “Lime¬ 
stone  did  that.  The  owners  of  those  fields  were 
among  the  first  users  of  limestone  in  this  county. 
Some  of  these  old  hills,”  he  continued,  “will 
never  be  much  good  for  anything  except  to  grow 
brush,  but  if  clover  can  ever  be  made  to  grow  on 
them  again,  limestone  will  have  to  be  used  to 
turn  the  trick.” 

That  was  not  so  many  years  ago.  Since  that 
spring,  we  have  lived  to  see  lime  demonstrate  its 
value  on  acid  soils  until  its  use  has  been  generally 
accepted  by  all  good  farmers  as  a  necessary  farm 
practice.  Alfalfa  acreage  in  New  York  State  has 
increased  from  about  5,000  in  1900  to  over 
119,000  in  1929.  But  better  than  this,  successful 
clover  seedings  have  increased  more  rapidly  still. 
Where  legumes  will  grow,  there  is  hope  for  a 
permanent  and  successful  agriculture  and  the 
increasing  use  of  limestone  is  rapidly  bringing  the 
legumes  back  to  our  eastern  hills  and  valleys. 


Fertilizers  Low  in  Price 


^PHE  reduction  of  one-half  mill  on  property 
1  taxes  by  the  New  York  State  legislature 
reported  in  the  feature  article  of  this  issue  is  a 
real  victory  for  American  Agriculturist  and 
for  the  farm  people  of  New  A  ork  State.  It  will 
mean  dollars  saved  to  every  farmer. 

Although  we  have  worked  almost  night  and 
day  during  the  last  few  weeks  in  urging  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Albany  to  do  something  to  relieve 
the  crushing  burden  of  taxation  on  farmers,  we 
had  no  hope  that  anything  could  be  accomplished 
this  year.  This  victory  coming  at  the  last 
minute  of  the  legislative  session  shows  the  great 
value  of  aroused  public  opinion  when  that  opinion 
is  united  and  determined. 

Just  a  few  days  before  the  legislative  session 
ended.  Governor  Smith  sent  a  special  emergency 
message  to  the  legislature  asking  for  a  half-mill 
reduction  of  •  the  property  and  personal  taxes. 
The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  message  reads: 

“I,  therefore,  suggest  that  inasmuch  as  we  have  given 
substantial  relief  to  that  class  of  our  taxpayers  who  pay  on 
personal  incomes,  that  we  now  extend  relief  to  the  class  of 
taxpayers  who  pay  on  real  and  personal  property.  We 
lightened  the  burden  of  income  taxpayers  by  $8,250,000; 
by  the  half  mill  reduction  we  will  lighten  the  burden  of  the 
real  and  personal  property  taxpayers  by  $8,600,000,  and  in 
the  end  the  State  will  still  have  a  free,  unencumbered  cash 
surplus  of  over  $10,000,000.’ 

Public  opinion  of  the  income  taxpayers  de¬ 
manded  a  reduction  in  incomes  taxes.  They  got 
it.  Then  American  Agriculturist  said  it  was 
unfair  to  relieve  the  income  taxpayers  without 
giving  any  relief  to  farmers,  and  with  the  help  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange  and  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus,  we  aroused 
public  opinion  of  the  farmer  taxpayers  in  a 
demand  for  a  reduction  of  property  taxes.  This 
public  opinion  expressed  itself  in  many  thousand 
petitions  and  letters  from  farm  people  and 
American  Agriculturist  presented  this  great 
united  demand  to  Governor  Smith  and  the 
legislative  leaders  at  Albany. 

As  a  result,  we  got  a  reduction  amounting  to 
about  $8,600,000  in  total,  in  which  every  farmer 
taxpayer  will  share.  We  congratulate  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly  for  this  right 
legislation.  We  are  enthusiastic  about  it  be¬ 
cause  we  have  direct  proof  registered  in  actual 
dollars  and  cents  saving  to  farm  people  that  we 
have  been  able  with  their  help  to  accomplish 


ONE  of  the  bright  spots  on  the  farmer's 
horizon  at  the  present  time  is  the  com¬ 
paratively  low  price  of  commercial  fertilizer, 
especially  acid  phosphate.  Sixteen  per  cent  goods 
can  be  bought  in  most  sections  for  from  $15  to 
$16  per  ton,  and  we  have  a  report  of  a  retail  price 
from  one  community  of  $13  per  ton.  Last  year 
the  prevailing  price  was  from  $18  to  $20.. 

Just  why  farmers  are  fortunate  in  having  these 
material  reductions  this  year  is  uncertain,  unless 
it  be  that  some  of  the  big  manufacturers  and 
distributors  are  engaged  in  a  price  war.  Anyway 
it  is  good  to  know  that  the  price  of  the  fertilizer  to 
the  farmer  is  the  cheapest  that  it  has  been  in  years. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 


I  HAD  a  letter  a  while  ago  solemnly  warning 
me  not  to  print  any  more  jokes  about  mothers- 
in-law,  and  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  her  excite¬ 
ment  ended  by  saying,  “maybe  you’ll  be  one 
yourself  some  day  and  know  how  it  seems!” 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  cast  any  reflections  on 
mothers-in-law.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  very 
much  in  sympathy  with  the  gentleman  who  was 
riding  through  the  beautiful  Thousand  Islands 
which  dot  the  eastern  end  of  our  Lake  Ontario. 
This  man  was  so  impressed  by  the  wonderful 
scenery  that  he  felt  called  upon  to  make  a  speech 
to  his  fellow  travelers  on  the  boat.  So  he  rose,  and, 
with  an  eloquent  gesture  wdiich  swept  the  whole 
horizon,  called  attention  to  the  fine  scenery  and 
all  of  the  more  than  thirty  thousand  little  isles 
that  dotted  the  channel. 

Then  he  diverted  for  a  moment  to  talk  about 
his  mother-in-law.  He  told  what  a  fine  woman 
she  was,  how  much  she  had  done  for  him,  and 
how  much  he  loved  her. 

“You  never  catch  me,”  he  cried,  “telling  any 
of  these  stories  about  mothers-in-law,  or  saying  , 
anything  against  them.  Why,  ladies  and  gentle-  \ 
men,  I  think  so  much  of  my  good  old  mother-in- 
law  that  just  as  soon  as  I  get  back  home,  do  you 
know  what  I  am  going  to  do?  I’m  going  to 
propose  that  she  take  a  good  long  vacation,  a 
vacation  up  here  in  this  most  beautiful  scenery 
in  all  the  world— A  VACATION  OF  AT  LEAST 
A  WEEK  ON  EVERY  ONE  OF  THESE 
THIRTY  THOUSAND  ISLANDS!” 
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Progress  By  Compromise 

An  A.  A.  Wednesday  Evening  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  From  WEAF 
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IT  is  a  natural  desire  of  all  men  to  share  fully 
in  the  progress  of  civilization.  To  secure  an 
equitable  portion  of  material  goods  or  wealth, 
of  human  comfort,  of  intellectual  advantage, 
of  opportunities  for  personal  enjoyment  and  hap- 


By  A. 


MANN 


Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

.  x - - ~i'  witnessed  continual  compromise,  out  of  which 

piness,  according  to  the  standards  of  the  day,  is  a  recur  ever  new  conflicts,  merely  to  be  compro- 
motive  of  all  normal  persons.  In  the  larger  devel-s-  mised  again. 

opment  and  expression  of  personality,  there  is  an!  With  the  third  great  force  of  production,  organ- 
ultimate  purpose  common  to  all  civilized  beings,  ized  agriculture,  moving  into  position,  are  we 
When  we  consider  the  higher  aims  and  ends  of  life,  merely  to  have  a  new  form  of  compromise? 
we  find  that  the  interests  of  all  persons  have  much  Probably  so.  It  is  the  most  evident  means  of 
in  common.  4  forcing  adjustment  of  interests.  As  society  now 


On  the  other  hand,  when  we  contemplate  the 
way  in  which  people  strive  to  progress  toward  the 
fuller  life  which  all  want,  we  find  that  conflict  and 
competition  of  interests  is  the  most  characteristic 
fact  along  the  road.  Clashings  of  interests,  one 
group  or  person  seeking  advantage  over  other 
groups  or  persons,  self-interest  driving  men  to 
demand  the  utmost  for  themselves  regardless  of 
the  well-being  of  others,  create  a  perpetual  con¬ 
flict  in  life  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  hard  to  real¬ 
ize  that  in  the  last  analysis  men’s  fundamental 
wants  and  needs  have  very  much  in  common. 

*  *  * 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  men  dis¬ 
covered  the  possibilities  of  great  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  through  combinations  of  capital  and  the 
organization  of  vast  industrial  corporations.  The 
evident  advantages  of  such  large-scale  production 
captured  the  thinking  of  the  people  and  there 
grew  up  a  great  industrial  structure,  founded  on 
organized  capital,  which  is  doubtless  permanent 
and  is  a  gain  to  civilization.  But  with 
its  growth  and  power  and  position,  it 
sometimes  disregarded  other  great  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people,  and  in  some  of  its 
actions  and  demands  it  became  ruth¬ 
less,  so  that  checks,  both  legal  and  vol¬ 
untary,  had  to  be  set  up. 

One  of  the  early  shortcomings  of 
capitalistic  industry  was  the  tendency 
to  disregard  the  rights  of  the  workers. 

As  a  consequence  we  find,  beginning 
about  1865,  the  emergence  of  organized 
labor  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  worker.  Since  the  formation 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
in  1885,  the  movement  has  gained 
rapidly  in  size,  power,  and  position. 

It,  too,  has  become  overbearing  and 
ruthless  in  some  of  its  demands,  sacri¬ 
ficing  at  times  the  general  interest  to  its 
particular  interest.  Checks,  both  legal 
and  voluntary,  are  beginning  to  appear, 
as  the  excessive  demand  of  certain 
groups  are  losing  to  organized  labor 
the  support  of  public  opinion  which  has 
been  one  of  its  greatest  assets. 


During  the  last  decade  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  emergence  of  a  third  great 
competitive  force,  organized  agricul¬ 
ture.  Farmers  have,  from  stern  neces¬ 
sity,  moved  slowly  but  surely  into  a 
position  of  organized  strength  to  claim 
for  themselves  a  greater  share  in  the 
rewards  of  service,  in  the  making 'of 
laws,  in  the  creation  of  national  policies 
and  social  adjustments,  in  the  progress 
of  civilization.  It  was  an  inevitable 
development  as  a  defensive  movement, 
and  it  is  in  the  public  interest  as  well  as 
m  the  farmers’  interest.  There  was  no 
alternative. 

During  the  last  forty  years,  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  been  conscious  of  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  organized  capital  and  organized 
labor.  In  an  important  sense,  as 
William  Jay  Hudson  points  out  in  his 
book  on  the  New  America,  progress  in 
industry  during  this  period  has  been  by 
compromise.  There  is  competition  for 
control  between  the  wage-earners  and 
the  wage-payers.  As  a  result,  we  have 


operates,  no  other  course  seems  open  to  farmers. 
Collective  bargaining  is  a  necessity.  Farmers 
must  deal  with  the  economic  structure  as  it  is. 

Yet,  reason  tells  us  that  the  right  solution  of 
economic  problems  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  one  organized  group  or  class,  or  by  com¬ 
promise  of  classes.  Experience  with  progress  by 
compromise  has  brought  pain  and  hardship,  it  has 
involved  human  and  material  waste,  it  is  unsocial 
in  a  large  sense.  It  means  the  exploitation  of  one 
group  by  another,  or  each  by  the  other,  or  the  un¬ 
organized  general  public  by  the  organized  forces. 
Unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  we  seem  to  lack  a  better 
way.  There  is  needed  a  new  program  of  progress 
which  recognizes  the  larger  interest  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ple,  which  brings  economic  values  into  their  right 
relation  with  human,  social,  and  national  values. 

To  talk  thus  is  to  be  accused  of  deserting  the 
field  of  “practical”  solutions  to  indulge  fancy  in 
supposedly  “idealistic ”  solutions.  Yet  ideals  have 
their  defense.  They  have  ever  been  the  forerun¬ 


Tf  you  believe  in  tax  reduction  sign  the  'petition  below,  get  your  neighbor 
to  sign  it,  and  send  it  IMMEDIATELY  to  American  Agriculturist, 
4-61  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


TO  THE  GOVERNOR,  THE  LEGISLATURE,  AND  TO  \ EVERY 

OTHER  PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  IN  STATE,  COUNTY  AND  TOWN 

GOVERNMENT  IN  NEW  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW 

JERSEY. ; 

WHEREAS,  first,  taxation  has  increased  in  this  nation  more  than  four  times 
since  1913,  and  in  our  State  and  local  governments  more  than  three  and  a  half 
times,  and 

WHEREAS,  second,  this  burden  of  taxation,  particularly  for  State  and  local 
governments,  falls  heaviest  and  directly  on  farmers  and  farm  property,  amounting 
to  16.6%  of  the  farmer’s  income  in  1922,  stopping  agricultural  prosperity  and 
fast  becoming  absolutely  insupportable,  and 

WHEREAS,  third,  the  general  basis  of  taxation  is  INCOME  and  not  PROPERTY, 
and 

WHEREAS,  fourth,  our  national.  State  and  local  governments  have  made  little 
real  progress  in  cutting  out  unnecessary  officers,  government  departments  and 
appropriation  bills  since  the  end  of  the  World  War,  therefore  be  it  hereby 


RESOLVED:  First,  that  we,  the  undersigned,  are  unalterably  OPPOSED  TO 
THE  EXTENSION  AT  PRESENT  OF  ALL  NATIONAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  ACTIVITIES. 

Second,  that  all  of  our  national  and  local  officers  should  give  immediate  at¬ 
tention  to  THE  GRAVE  NECESSITY  OF  LARGE  REDUCTIONS  IN  ALL  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  EXPENDITURES,  to  the  reduction  of  government  personnel,  to  com¬ 
bining  and  simplifying  government  departments  and  activities,  to  the  need  of 
short  legislative  sessions,  to  smaller  expense  accounts  for  public  officials,  to 
passing  fewer  laws,  and  in  short,  to  the  necessity  for  practicing  the  same  economy 
in  public  affairs  that  farmers  are  constantly  obliged  to  practice  in  the  production 
of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Third,  that  we  as  farmers  are  not  interested  in  credit  or  any  other  unsound 
farm  relief  legislation,  BUT  IN  TAX  REDUCTION. 

Fourth,  that  taxation,  both  State  and  national,  be  maintained  on  all  luxuries, 
as  for  example,  chewing  gum,  tobacco,  motion  pictures,  etc. 

Fifth,  that  tax  reduction  be  made  TO  ABOLISH  DIRECT  PROPERTY  TAX. 
A  REDUCTION  OF  INCOME  TAXES  IS  NOT  SATISFACTORY.  The  farmer’s 
income  is  from  his  property  holdings  and  therefore  his  assessed  valuation,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  paper,  is  high.  The  reduction  of  income  taxes,  while  government 
expenditures  are  still  so  high,  will  inevitably  result  in  greater  taxes  on  property, 
chiefly  FARM  REAL  ESTATE.  Signed  eventually  by  100,000  farmers. 


ners  of  later  practical  operations.  The  world 
needs  ideals  to-day  as  much  as  it  needs  anything. 
Much  of  the  present  sag  is  the  result  of  abandon¬ 
ing  high  ideals  which  swept  the  nations  during-the 
recent  war  time.  With  a  growing  complexity  of 
economic  and  industrial  relations,  there  is  need  for 
a  program  of  guidance  into  which  some  new  ideals 
of  value,  of  social  rights,  of  human  relations,  ad¬ 
justments,  and  responsibilities  are  projected. 
The  difficulty  of  establishing  new  methods  of 
procedure  is  the  greater  argument  for  their  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  better  solution  of  economic  and  industrial 
problems  will  be  found,  if  ever,  not  in  the  conflict 
and  compromise,  but  an  impartial  and  right 
reason.  By  a  slow  process  of  education  there  must 
be  built  up  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  compara¬ 
tive  rights  and  points  of  view  of  all  the  great 
classes  or  groups  of  interests,  of  what  is  equitable 
in  human  affairs.  There  must  come  a  procedure 
which  is  expressive  of  the  many-sided  good  of  the 
whole  people,  which  senses  the  real  import  to  a 
democratic  commonwealth  of  contemporaneous 
economic  movements  and  problems.  And  it  must 
include  the  simple  ethical  principle  of  paying  for 
what  one  receives,  and  giving  in  return  that  for 
which  one  is  paid.  Capital  has  been  accused  of 
unwillingness  to  pay  for  labor  received.  Labor  is 
to-day  suspected  of  organized  unwillingness  to 
give  labor  in  return  for  what  it  is  paid,  to  limit 
output  and  to  force  wages  up.  Farmers  suffer  be¬ 
cause  the  price  ratio  of  the  products  of  their  labor  is 
grossly  out  of  line  with  the  things  they  buy;  be¬ 
cause,  under  present  conditions,  they 
are  relatively  greatly  underpaid  for 
their  labor,  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the 
other,  do  not  receive  in  their  purchases, 
proportionate  value  for  which  they  pay. 

Social  justice  requires  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  shall  be  put  in  the  way  of 
progress — not  merely  the  fortunate 
individual  or  the  group  which  may 
gain  predominant  power  by  reason  of 
greater  strength.  Persons  should  share 
in  the  returns  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
telligence,  labor,  and  risk  they  contrib¬ 
ute,  not  in  proportion  to  power  or  posi¬ 
tion.  There  is  needed  a  new  conscious¬ 
ness  of  values,  of  the  essence  of  human 
progress.  We  shall  approach  a  right 
solution  of  the  increasingly  complex 
economic  situations,  not  by  drifting, 
not  by  ignorantly  and  indifferently 
accepting  the  situations,  but  by  facing 
them  resolutely,  responsibly,  and  in¬ 
telligently.  And  in  the  solution,  the 
principle  of  organization  will  have  a 
place — a  larger  place. 


Name  (write  plainly) . 


Address . 


(Paste  blank  paper  to  this  petition  for  additional  names.) 


In  the  Land  of  the  Finger  Lakes 

(Continued  from  page  412) 

development  of  this  special  industry.  It 
seems  surprising  that  a  grapevine  is  almost 
as  long  lived  as  an  apple  tree  and  vineyards 
fifty  years  old  are  by  no  means  unknown. 
A  large  part  of  Keuka  or  Crooked  Lake 
lies  within  the  county.  This  is  the  only 
one  of  the  Finger  Lakes  with  an  irregular 
outline.  In  shape  it  suggests  a  capital  Y 
and  the  section  of  land  running  down  some 
nine  miles  between  the  two  arms  of  the  Y 
is  very  largely  given  over  to  grapes.  It  is 
surely  true  that  the  area  on  which  grapes 
grow  well  is  larger  than  was  deemed  suit¬ 
able,  in  the  past.  A  grower  told  me  that 
years  ago  it  was  supposed  you  could  not 
grow  grapes  unless  one  end  of  the  row  ran 
down  into  the  lake  and  the  first  plantings 
were  directly  upon  the  steep  lake  bluffs 
which  in  some  cases  were  laboiiously  ter¬ 
raced  for  that  purpose.  Gradually  the 
vineyards  have  been  carried  farther  back 
from  the  lake  until  now  many  of  them  are 
out  of  sight  and  apparently  pretty  well  be¬ 
yond  the  influence  of  the  water. 
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urance 


quart  of  Socony  Motor  03 


you  put  into  your  tractor  is  motor  insurance. 
And  the  * ‘premiums’*  are  insignificant  com¬ 
pared  with  the  protection  received. 


Without  oU  your  tractor  is  worthless.  With 
an  ordinary  o3  of  low  heat  resistance,  it 
is  only  a  little  better.  To  get  full  power, 
profitable  operation,  only  minor  repair  bills 
and  longer  life — your  tractor  needs  an  oil 
especially  prepared  for  tractor  requirements. 


That’s  what  Socony  Motor  Oil  for  Tractors 
is — carefully  refined,  with  a  high  heat  resis¬ 
tance  and  tough  body  that  ‘  ‘  stands  the  gaft’ 
in  the  hottest  days  of  August. 

Everyone  carries  fire  insurance  on  his  house. 
Every  farmer  should  insure  his  tractor  motor 
by  using  Socony  Motor  Oil.  There’s  a  type 
especially  recommended  for  yours.  Consult 
the  Socony  chart  at  your  dealer’s.  Delivery 
in  30  or  50  gallon  metal  drums,  with 
faucet,  probably  will  suit  you  best,  and  it 
costs  no  more. 


Call  or  write  our  nearest  station. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


SOCONY 

MOTOR  DIL 

c for  Tractor  Lubrication 


LMOTORl 
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Growing  Certified  Seed 

How  We  Do  It  With  Potatoes 


OUR  farm  is  a  By  SEYMOUR  BRIDGE  mixture  made  up 
potato  farm,  lo-  1,200  pounds  of 

cated  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  of  acid  phosphate,  400  pounds  muriate, 

Steuben  County,  which  is  primarily  a  200  pounds  nitrate  and  200  pounds 

ootato  producing  county.  For  the  past  sulphate  of  ammonia, 

several  years  we  have  grown  certified  The  seed  is  planted  2  reet  m  the  row 


seed  potatoes  and  our  experience  with 
potato-growing  in  general  is  of  many 
years’  standing.  I  would  like  to  outline 
in  the  following  paragraphs  a  few  of  the 
undamentals  of  certified  seed  growing. 


The  Tuber  Unit  Seed  Plot 


The  adage  “Like  begets  like”  holds  just  .  ,,  .  v  ,7"' 

,  .  ^  *  u  The  field  is  then  cultivated  and  as  the 

as  true  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  it  J 


and  ,3  feet  between  rows.  The  field  is 
rolled  or  planked  ten  days  after  planting, 
the  method  used  depending  on  the 
weather.  If  the  soil  is  dry,  the  field  is 
rolled,  if  wet  the  plank  is  applied.  This 
firms  the  seed  bed,  makes  easier  the 
movement  of  soil  moisture  and  results 
in  increased  and  more  rapid  growth. 


does  with  mammals.  So  the  seed  pro 
ducer  must  consistently  work  for  seed 
improvement.  Just  how  is  this  done? 
Let’s  go  back  to  1921.  We  set  out  in  a 
seed  plot,  a  field  separate  from  the  regular 


plant  is  coming  through  the  ground  they 
are  recovered.  This  is  followed  by  a 
medium  cultivation  both  ways  and  a 
generous  hilling.  The  next  cultivation 
is  light  and  with  the  cultivator  narrowed. 


seed  plot,  a  The  loose  earth  is  worked  up  to  the  hills 

field  planting,  2,200  hills  of  tuber  units.  . 


A  tuber  unit  consists  of  four  hills  in 
each  of  which  is  planted  a  quarter  of  a 
single  potato,  planted  crosswise  of  the 
field.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  tubers 
were  so  planted  in  the  2,200  hills.  The 


with  the  shovel  plow'.  To  review  these 
operations,  considering  the  reason  for 
each,  the  seed  bed  is  first  firmed  or 
slightly  packed,  enough  loose  soil  is 
stirred  up  to  recover  the  young  plants, 


were  so  planted  m  J  the  next  cultivation,  which  is  both  ways, 

umte .  (four  hills  from,  the  single  parent  ,  ,  .  .  -  ' 


tuber)  and  not  the  single  hills  are  the 
basis  of  observation  and  selection. 

Throughout  the  growing  season  the 
plot  is  carefully  watched,  and  any  and 
all  units  that  show  any  signs  of  disease 
such  as  wilt,  leaf  roll  and  mosiac,  all 


— w  ~ —  —  — - - '  — v  7 

gets”  the  young  weeds  and  supplies  loose 
soil  that  is  worked  up  to  the  hill. 


Spraying  Pays  Dividends 

We  have  found  that  thorough  spray¬ 
ing  gives  results,  and  we  go  about  the 

*  1  I  *  •  ii  j  • .  i 


weak'  units  that  do  not  take  on  a  strong  job  systematically  and  with  rigid  regu- 
i ij.1 _ u - ioenmp  laritv.  The  first  annlication  is  annlied 


healthy  growth,  are  rogued  out.  As  some 
years  these  diseases  do  not  show  up  as 
plainly  as  other  seasons,  due  to  varying 
conditions  more  or  less  favorable  for  the 
development  of  the  disease,  a  thorough 
knowdedge  of  these  is  essential.  The 


larity.  The  first  application  is  applied 
when  the  vines  are  about  nine  inches 
high.  This  past  season  the  crop  was 
first  sprayed  during  the  first  week  of 
July.  Two  nozzles  to  the  row  were  used, 
the  nozzles  being  placed  about  18  inches 


potato  growers  of  Steuben  County  have  apart,  the  spray  being  directed  downward 
had  splendid  service  from  the  farm  The  second  application  three  nozzles  to 
bureau  on  this  work  for  several  years  past  the  row  were  used,  one  directly  over  the 
which  has  been  of  incalculable  value  to  hills  and  the  other  two  on  opposite  sides, 
the  industry.  A  seed  improvement  The  nozzles  for  the  third  and  subsequent 
association  was  established  and  Mr.  application  were  set  so  ^  that  the  spray 


Femow  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  worked  with  the  members  on 
disease  indentification  and  eradication 
and  seed  stock  improvement. 

Weak  Plants  Pulled  Out 


Of  the  550  units  we  planted  in  the 


was  directed  into  the  hills  for  the  side. 
These  two  outside  nozzles  were  carried 
about  four  inches  from  the  ground. 
The  side  nozzles  are  carried  low  to  the 
ground  and  the  Bordeaux  driven  forcibly 
through  the  tops  from  both  sides  and 
above.  The  crop  was  sprayed  regularly 


UI  me  OOU  UlllUa  WC  jjia.il  UGH  ui  uhg  - — j.  •  1  ,  i  o-  V 

spring  of  1921,  there  remained  in  the  at  intervals  of  eight  days.  Six  applica- 
ground  at  the  time  of  digging  less  than  tions  were  made  last  year,  the  first  at 
500  Each  unit  was  dug  separately  150  pounds  pressure,  the  succeeding 
and  the  4  hills  of  each  unit  placed  in  a  five  at  300  pounds  pressure.  The  secret 
single  pile.  Here  again  was  an  oppor-  of  blight  prevention  is  to  keep  the  new 
tunity  for  selection.  Only  those  units  growth  covered,  and  high  pressure  and 
that  weighed  18  pounds  or  more  and  frequent  applications  will  do  this.  As  to 
conformed  to  the  desired  type,  size  and  materials— we  used  700  pounds  of  copper 


other  desirable  characteristics  were  saved 
and  the  rest  of  the  units  were  rejected. 
A  further  selection  was  then  made  for 
the  seed  plot  of  1922  and  54  of  the 


sulphate  and  800  pounds  of  lime  on 
9  acres. 

Steuben  County  had  a  severe  attack  of 
blight  a  couple  of  years  ago.  In  sections 


me  seed  piou  oi  n'u  ^  y*  - .  w  ..  ,  . 

choicest  units  were  chosen  for  this  pur-  that  normally  escape  infestation,  a  short 
pose  out  of  the  original  550.  Each  of  crop  was  harvested.  The  blight  ap- 
these  54  units  were  sacked  separately  peared  in  our  own  community  earlier 

.  .  .  ,  .  i  l  _ cord mnc  rvr  +Lo  oounfu  Qtlfl 


and  labeled  so  that  we  had  a  record  of 
performance  of  each  unit  year  by  year. 

The  seed  is  stored  in  our  cellar  at  as 
low  a  temperature  above  freezing  as 
possible.  Low  temperature  prevents 
loss  of  moisture  and  results  in  great 
vitality  of  the  seed.  As  soon  as  the  danger 
of  frost  is  over  the  seed  is  treated  with 
corrosive  sublimate  and  spread  thinly 
over  the  floor  of  a  vacant  tenant  house 
where  they  “green."  Plenty  of  light 


than  in  other  sections  of  the  county  and 
in  many  unsprayed  fields  the  tops  were 
brown  and  wasted  away  as  early  as  the 
last  week  of  August.  The  spray  held  our 
fields  green  until  September  25th  and 
crop  was  as  clean  and  free  from  rot  as  in 
non-blight  years. 

In  the  seed  plot  last  year  were  planted 
20  tubers,  the  choice  potatoes  of  the 
highest  yielding  single  unit  of  the  1921 
planting,  cut  in  four  pieces  and  each 


wnere  me.y  giccu.  ,  .  .  ,  *■  rr,  , 

without  direct  exposure  to  the  sunlight  planted  lengthwise  m  the  row.  through- 
-  •  i  i  T.!  i  fi _ _ _ c-oocnn  +m«  rJr»f  ra.rptullV 


OATS 


HEAVY  ALBERTA 
Cluster,  Canadian  Grown 

(Weight  46  lbs.  to  measured  bu.)  $1.20  per  bu.  of  32  lbs. 
Freight  paid  on  9  bu.  or  more. 

B.  F-  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.,  206-208  W.  Genesee  St„ 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  today  for  free  instruction 
book  and  Record  o)  Invention 
blank.  Send  sketch  or  model 
for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN,  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent  Lawyer,  732  Security  Savings  &  corn! 
Bank  Bldg-  directly  across  street  from  Patent.  Qrace, 
Washington-  E>.  Q« 


is  an  ideal  condition.  After  a  period  of 
exposure  of  10  to  18  days  the  seed  is 
ready  for  planting.  The  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  treatment  is  occasionally  questioned 
by  some  men  who  have  either  not 
employed  it  or  did  not  observe  all  the 
recommendations.  I  have  sent  treated 
tubers  to  the  state  college  and  a  micro¬ 
scopic  examination  has  proven  the  spores 
to  have  been  killed. 


Clover  Sod,  Manure,  Fertilizer 

For  our  soil  I  find  that  a  clover  sod 
manured  about  10  or  12  loads  and  turned 


out  the  season,  this  plot  was  carefully 
rogued  and  at  digging  time,  each  hill  was 
sacked  and  weighed  separately.  About 
30  out  of  a  total  of  54  rows  were  saved, 
for  the  following  year’s  seed  stock. 

Our  experience  on  the  home  farm  and 
that  of  growers  who  have  purchased 
certified  seed,  affords  ample  proof  of  the 
returns  got  from  seed  selection.  Any 
seed  stock,  no  matter  how  productive  or 
disease  free  when  purchased,  will  rapidly 
deteriorate  if  the  “weak”  hills  are  not 
rogued  out.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
carefully  selecting  only  the  highest 


1 


over  in  the  spring  makes  an  ideal  seed  producing  hills,  and  those _  freest  from 
bed.  To  this  is  added  K  ton  of  home  plant  diseases,  substantial  improvemen 
mixed  fertilizer  per  acre.  We  use  a  can  be  made  and  maintained. 
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Plans  For  Fighting  T  B 

Do  the  Results  Justify  the  Expense  ? 

LAST  week  in  our  feature  article  we  after  the  herd  was  supposed  to  be  free, 
mentioned  the  great  sums  that  are  has  been  due  not  to  the  failure  of  the 


being  spent  in  New  York  and  other 
States  to  control  or  eradicate  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  dairy  cattle.  We  stated  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  work  that  has  been 
done  and  the  money  that  has  been  spent 
there  are  dairy  counties  that  have 
upwards  of  50%  of  the  cattle  affected 
by  this  dreaded  disease,  and  that  the 
average  over  the  entire  state  is  at  least 
15%.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  series  of 
articles  in  American  Agriculturist  on 
cattle  tuberculosis  to  show  what  is  being 
done  to  conquer  T  B,  to  explain  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  different  programs  for  eradica¬ 
tion  and  to  point  out  where  certain 
mistakes  are  being  made.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  the  plans  or  programs  upon 
which  the  officials  and  breeders  are 
working  because  there  are  more  than  one 
plan  being  used,  and  it  is  hard  to  find  any 
two  people  in  the  tuberculosis  control 
who  will  agree  upon  what  is  the  best  plan 
or  program  to  follow. 

Who  Should  Pay  for  the  Test  ? 

The  first  step  in  fighting  bovine 
tuberculosis  is  the  application  of  the 
tuberculin  test  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  cow  has  the  disease.  Right  at  the 
start  we  have  a  disagreement  among 
officials  and  dairymen  as  to  who  should 
pay  for  applying  the  test.  Some  claim 
that  the  state  or  the  county  should  pay 
the  veterinarian  for  giving  the  tuberculin 
test  while  others  claim  that  the  herd 
owner  himself  should  stand  the  cost.  As 
a  matter  of  practice,  some  owners  pay 
for  it  themselves  and  some  do  not. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
any  owner  from  hiring  a  veterinarian  to 
test  his  dairy.  In  the  long  run,  free 
testing  is  an  unsafe  practice.  If  a  man 
is  not  interested  enough  to  pay  for  the 
test  himself,  then  he  certainly  will  not  be 
interested  enough  to  clean  up  his  dairy 
and  particularly  to  keep  it  clean  after  the 
tuberculin  test  determines  which  cows 
have  the  disea.se. 

The  Three  Ways  of  Testing 

The  tuberculin  test  may  be  applied  in 
one  of  three  ways.  The  most  frequently 
used  is  the  subcutaneous  or  under-the- 
skin  test.  This  consists  in  injecting  a 
proper  quantity  of  tuberculin  under  the' 
skin  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  If  the 
animal  has  tuberculosis,  the  tuberculin 
will  cause  a  fever  and  a  rising  tempera¬ 
ture,  which  will  occur  between  the  eighth 
and  twentieth  hour  after  the  tuberculin  is 
injected.  The  temperature  is  taken  by 
the  veterinarian  several  times  and  the 
proper  study  of  these  temperatures 
determines  whether  the  animal  has  the 
disease  or  not. 

The  intradermic  or  into-the-skin  test  is 
used  in  area  work  and  on  range  cattle 
not  easily  controlled.  The  tuberculin  is 
put  between  the  layers  of  the  skin,  only  a 
few  drops  being  used,  and  is  usually 
applied  at  the  base  of  the  tail.  This  test 
is  most  frequently  used  with  swine,  being 
applied  in  the  skin  of  the  ear  near  its 
base.  With  the  intradermic  test,  if  a 
cow  has  tuberculosis,  a  swelling  at  the 
point  of  the  injection  will  occur  from  72 
to  150  hours  after  the  injection. 

The  ophthalmic  or  into-the-eye  test  is 
used  considerably  in  what  is  called 
“check  testing;”  that  is,  it  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  other  tests  mentioned 
above.  Sometimes  a  cow  will  not  react 
to  the  first  two  tests,  but  will  to  the  eye 
test.  Tuberculin  is  placed  in  one  eye 
and  the  other  eye  is  used  as  a  check. 
The  eye  receiving  the  treatment  will,  if 
the  cow  has  tuberculosis,  show  a  discharge 
>u  from  three  to  ten  hours  after  the 
application. 

None  of  these  tests  are  safe  in  the  hands 
°f  an  amateur  and  no  dairyman  should 
allow  any  but  the  best  trained  and  most 
experienced  veterinarian  to  do  any 
testing.  A  good  deal  of  the  trouble  that 
has  occurred  in  the  diagnosis  of  cattle 
tuberculosis  or  in  finding  cows  that  had  it 


tuberculin  test,  but  to  the  failure  of  the 
inexperienced  or  poorly  trained  veter¬ 
inarian  to  properly  read  his  test. 

What  the  Accredited  Herd  Plan  Is 

The  accredited  herd  plan  for  eradicating 
tuberculosis  has  been  generally  accepted 
and  is  the  basis  of  all  programs  of  eradica¬ 
tion.  No  real  progress  was  made  in 
controlling  tuberculosis  until  this  plan 
was  found.  Briefly,  it  consists  in  treating 
each  herd  and  the  premises  on  ithich  that 
herd  is  kept  as  a  unit,  and  to  make  appli¬ 
cations  of  tuberculin  to  the  herd  until  it 
is  certain  that  every  cow  is  free  from  T  B. 

It  is  based  on  a  three-cornered  coopera¬ 
tion  among  the  Bureau  of  Husbandry  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  State  Departments  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  individual  herd  owners. 
The  Federal  and  State  representatives 
enter  into  a  written  contract  with  the 
cattle  owner  whereby  he  agrees  to  submit 
his  entire  herd  to  a  tuberculin  test;  to 
slaughter  under  inspection  any  animals 
showing  evidence  of  tuberculosis;  to 
remove  all  reacting  animals  from  the 
herd;  to  use  reacting  bulls  under  precau¬ 
tion;  to  heat  milk  and  milk  products  from 
reacting  cows  to  150  degrees  Fahrenheit 
for  at  least  twenty  minutes,  rapidly 
cooling  the  milk  before  using  for  any 
purpose  whatever;  to  remove  all  calves 
from  reacting  cows  at  birth,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  such  calves  on  premises  free  from 
infection  of  tuberculosis  and  feed  them 
only  on  milk  from  cows  that  have  passed 
a  satisfactory  tuberculin  test,  or  on 
pasteurized  milk;  to  allow  no  cattle  to 
associate  with  the  herd  which  has  not 
passed  two  tuberculin  tests  approved  by 
the  Federal  or  State  officials;  and  to 
thoroughly  disinfect  premises  where  tu¬ 
berculosis  cattle  have  been  harbored. 

After  operating  under  such  a  plan,  if  a 
cattle  owner  should  pass  two  clean  annual 
or  three  clean  semi-annual  tuberculin 
tests,  he  receives  the  so-called  accredited 
herd  certificate.  With  such  a  certificate, 
he  is  permitted  to  ship  his  cattle  into 
other  States,  subject  to  regulations  in 
those  States,  without  further  tuberculin 
test  for  a  period  of  one  year.  As  many 
breeders  of  purebred  cattle  depend  upon 
sale,:,  out  of  the  State,  it  can  be  seen  that 
an  accredited  herd  certificate  is  a  valuable 
asset  to  purebred  breeders.  Wisconsin 
was  the  first  State  to  use  the  accredited 
herd  plan. 

Is  Area  Plan  Best  ? 

From  this  idea  of  using  the  farm  as  a 
unit,  the  next  logical  step  was  the  area 
plan  of  the  community  or  the  town  or  the 
country.  The  start  is  made  with  one 
farm  as  a  unit.  When  that  is  cleaned  up 
and  accredited,  then  you  can  get  the 
herd  next  door  accredited,  and  so  on 
until  there  are  no  cattle  with  the  disease 
in  the  neighborhood,  or  the  town,  or  the 
county.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
area  plan  of  working.  The  plan  is  being 
used  quite  generally  in  most  of  the  States. 
It  has  objections  which  we  will  discuss 
later. 

The  opposite  of  the  area  plan  of  work 
is  the  individual  plan  where  one  man  will 
clean  up  his  herd  in  one  community, 
someone  else  will  do  the  same  in  another 
community  or  county,  without  any 
relation  to  those  that  have  already  been 
accredited. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  number  of 
things  required  of  the  individual  owner 
in  his  contract  to  start  to  get  his  herd 
accredited  that  the  authorities  recognize 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  must 
be  done  to  keep  the  herd  clean  if  it  is 
once  free  from  tuberculosis.  It  is  just 
because  of  this  that  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  practically  wasted  by  the  State 
in  indemnities  to  cattle  owners  who  were 
more  interested  in  getting  rid  of  their 
diseased  cattle  for  a  price  than  they  were 
in  freeing  their  premises  from  tuberculosis. 

(Continued  on  page  421) 


What  Are  Standardized 
Ingredients? 

THE  standardizing  process,  through  which 
every  Larro  ingredient  must  pass,  works 
just  like  the  hour-glass. 

To  say,  for  instance,  that  Larro  bran  is  standard¬ 
ized  means  that  scores  of  carloads  of  highest 
grade  bran,  with  all  their  variations,  have  been 
combined  into  one  unchanging  blend  of  bran 
that  is  just  right  in  every  way — in  color,  texture, 
analysis  and  feeding  value. 

The  standardizing  process  does  what  Nature  and 
the  people  who  produce  feeding  stuffs  cannot  do 
—  it  keeps  each  Larro  ingredient  exactly  the 
same  —  it  takes  out  the  variations  of  color,  tex¬ 
ture,  analysis  and  feeding  value  that  they  allow 
to  creep  in. 

That’s  why  Larro  not  only  looks  the  same,  but 
is  the  same,  year  in  and  year  out. 

Larro  makes  cows  do  their  best  all  the  time — 
they  don’t  go  off  feed — they  make  you  a  bigger 
profit  whether  milk  is  up  or  down.  Let  Larro 
end  your  feeding  problems  now.  It’s  the  same 
milk-making,  profit-making  ration  all  the  year 
round.  Safe,  uniform,  healthful,  profitable. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

20  Larrowe  Building  Detroit,  Michigan 


“BROOKLYN  BRAND” 


SULPHUR 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99^%  Pure 

For  Spraying — Insecticide  Purposes 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SU  LPHUR,  99K%  Pur e\For  Dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  Pure  ).  Purposes 


“ NIAGARA  BRAND ” 

AMERICAN  CRUDE  SALTPETRE 

For  Better,  Bigger  and  More  Fruit 

ALSO  CRUDE  NITRATE  OF  SODA 

80  Maiden  Lane,  BATTELLE  &  RENWICK,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Write  Dept.  “  C”  for  Prices  and  Booklets 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Fulwood’s  Frost  Proof  plants  will  produce  headed  cabbage 

three  weeks  before  your  home-grown  plants  and  will  stand 
a  temperature  of  20  degrees  above  zero  without  injury 
1  havebwenty  million  now  ready.  Varieties;  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Suc¬ 
cession  and  Elat  Dutch.  Prices  by  express  any  quantity 
at  §2.00  per  ,1000.  By  parcel  post,  postpaid,  20C  for 
$1.00;  500  for  $1.75;  1000  for  $3.  First  class  plants  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  T1FT0N,  GA. 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy, 
99  70%  pure.  $4.70  per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalf's 
Timothy  and  Alsike  Mixed  at  $5  25  per  bu.  of  45  lbs. 
Cotton  bags  free  and  freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

206-208  W.  Genesee  St.  -  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BOLENS  POWER  HOE 

and  Lawn 

Mower  Tractor 

It  seeds,  it  cultivates, 
it  mows  the  lawn.  It 
supplies  power  for  operating 
light  machinery. 

The  BOLENS  has  a  patented 
arched  axle  for  clearance  and  a 
tool  control  for  accurate  guid¬ 
ance  in  close  weeding  and  culti¬ 
vating.  A  differential  drive 
makes  turning  easy.  All  attachments  have  snap 
hitches  and  are  Instantly  Interchangeable.  A  boy 
will  run  it  with  delight.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

334  PARK  SI.,  GILSON  MIG.  CO.,  PORI  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 
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values  quickly  ap¬ 
preciate  quality. 
They  realise  that 
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tobacco  value 
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THE  MAN 
FROM  GUILFORD 

Is  On  the  Job 

IT  was  a  little  ad  like  this 
that  found  for  me  a  man 
who  used  to  sell  the  AMERICAN 
Agriculturist.  He  wrote 
me  in  a  hurry  asking  if  I  could 
use  a  good  man  this  summer, 
but  the  mail  man  came  before 
he  had  time  to  sign  his  name. 
Anyway,  because  of  the  ad,  we 
met  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
lately,  got  acquainted  and  are 
now  at  work  together  for  the 
oldest  and  best  farm  paper  in 
the  East.  I  want  to  say,  too, 
that  there  are  still  a  few  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  sales  force  waiting 
to  be  filled.  If  you  want  to 
make  good  money  while  call¬ 
ing  at  farm  homes  as  an 
American  Agriculturist 
representative,  write  me  and 
I  will  send  you  the  details. 

E.  C.  WEATHERBY 

Circulation  Office,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AN6  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  &  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO„  N.J. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed  by 
the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Eastern  Pennsylvania  Notes 

Oliver  D.  Schock 

INQUIRIES  at  leading  seed  stores 
indicate  that  farmers  will  plant  more 
yellow  dent  corn  and  russet  varieties  of 
potatoes  than  ever  before.  Good  seed 
corn  sells  at  $2  to  $3  per  bushel,  seed 
potatoes  $2.50  per  bushel.  The  growers 
are  disposing  of  their  surplus  potatoes  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  at  75  to  85  cents 
per  bushel. 

The  numerous  .  extensive  contracts 
awarded  for  the  construction  of  improved 
state  highways  will  absorb  a  large  amount 
of  labor  that  ordinarily  would  find  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  There  is  no  prospect 
of  obtaining  any  cheaper  farm  help  this 
season.  Apropos  of  the  present  high 
costs  o(  farm  operations,  a  conservative 
authority  places  the  following  schedule  as 
fairly  representative:  Farm  help  per 
month  with  board,  $45,  without  board 
$70;  by  the  day  with  board  $2.75,  without 
board,  $3.50.  Where  industrial  plants 
are  numerous  and  active,  good  farm  help 
can  scarcely  be  secured  even  at  the 
advanced  wages. 

The  tobacco  growers  of  Lancaster, 
York,  Berks,  Tioga  and  other  counties 
are  preparing  to  plant  a  larger  area  than 
in  1923.  While  the  crop  was  not  ab¬ 
normal  in  production,  the  quality  was 
decidedly  superior. 

Pennsylvania  trout  fishermen  _  were 
disappointed,  the  opening  date  bringing 
but  few  reports  of  well-filled  creels,  due 
to  swollen,  ice  cold  streams.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  fishermen’s  licenses  issued  was 
unparalleled.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
applicants  past  eighty  years  to  secure 
licenses,  one  person  giving  his  age  at  91 
years. _ _ 

Central  Pennsylvania  Notes 

J.  N.  Glover 

THE  last  farm  sale  was  held  on  April 
12,  and  stock  brought  good  prices. 
Corn  stubble  is  being  turned  for  oats  and 
sod  for  corn.  IMost  of  the  manure  has 
been  hauled  out  onto  sod  for  corn.  Oats 
seeding  is  under  way. 

Some  orchards  are  being  sprayed  for 
the  first  time  this  season  and  a  few 
orchards  have  been  trimmed.  _  Clover 
seed  is  being  sown  and  garden  digging  is 
in  full  blast.  A  carload  of  certified  seed 
potatoes  were  unloaded  at  Lewisburg 
recently. 

There  is  not  much  sale  for  fat  cattle 
and  bologna  cows.  Many  farmers  are 
having  their  herds  tested  for  tuberculosis. 
Corn  fodder  and  hay  are  very  much  in 
demand  and  no  hay  need  be  shipped  from 
the  county  of  Union  this  spring,  as  it  is 
all  needed  at  home.  Roads  are  getting  in 
better  shape  since  they  were  dragged. 

A  new  home  will  be  built  this  summer 
for  the  Mifflinburg  Bank,  which  has 
occupied  the  same  building  for  nearly 
fifty  years  and  it  is  too  small  for  their 
business.  A  few  farmers  have  made 
loans  through  the  Land  Bank  of  Balti¬ 
more,  which  has  a  branch  in  the  counties 
in  this  section. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  26, 1924 


THERE’S  BIG  MONEY  IN 

v-*  a  <•»  The  biggest  profit  crop  you  can  raise. 

■  |4  ZA  J)  We  have  some  of  the  finest  strains  of 

M-J  Telephone  and  Alderman. 

“  Per  bushel  of  56  lbs . ONLY  $7.75 

Bags  free  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  station  on  3  bushels 
or  over.  Don’t  buy  cheap  seed.  We  have  the  best  stocks 
grown.  Order  now  before  stocks  are  exhausted.  Also  write 
for  low  prices  on  best  grass-seeds.  Ask  for  seed  catalog 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

206-208  W.  Genesee  St.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

w-k  »  rrr’iunro  Booklet  free.  Highest 
I--  Z\  I  I  ^preferences.  Best  results. 

*  Promptness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer.  644  G  Street, 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  Opens 
Negotiations  with  G.  L.  F. 

THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  County  Boards 
of  Agriculture,  representing  the  allied 
organized  farm  interests  of  New  Jersey, 
has  approved  in  principle  the  extension  in 
the  New  Jersey  territory  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive  purchasing  plan  of  the  Grange- 
League-Federation  Exchange  of  New 
York  State,  at  Trentoiq  N.  J. 

The  New  Jersey  Federation  appointed 
a  committee  to  investigate  further  the 
plan  of  the  New  York  organization  and 
to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee.  The  committee  is 
composed  of  H.  E.  Taylor  of  Freehold, 
Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  President  of 
the  New  Jersey  Federation;  W.  C.  Spargo 
of  Morristown,  Morris  County,  N.  J., 
and  Carlton  Moore  of  Daretown,  Salem 
County,  N.  J.;  which  committee  will 
function  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Federation. 


Traction  Sprayer 

Does  the  biggest,  most  necessary  job 
in  crop  raising.  Insures  investment  in 
crops  and  increases  yield  from  50  to 
200  per  cent.  Eliminates  bugs,  mold 
and  blight.  Quickly  sprays  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  garden  truck,  cabbage, 
cucumbers,  pickles,  tobacco,  beans, 
sugar  beets,  celery,  etc. 

The  Eureka  has  1,  2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row  and  4,  6  or  more  rows  'per  boom. 
Wheels  adjustable  to  various  width 
rows.  60  to  100  gal.  tanks  with  double  or 
triple  action  pumps.  May  be  equipped 
for  spraying  orchards  and  bushes. 
In  stock  near  you.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalogue  on  Eureka 
Sprayers  and  Potato  Machines 

Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box  817,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


J-.'T 
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SPRAYS 


^3^ 


SMITH 

SPRAYERS 


10  ACRES  A  DAY 

Just  walk  and  press  the  nozzle 
—no  work  — no  trouble. 

^BANNER 

COMPRESSED  A1B  SPRAYER 

For  spraying  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  trees,  grapes,  berries 
and  cotton.  For  whitewashing, 
spraying,  disinfectant,  fly  oil,  etc. 
for  washing  autos  and  windows — 
It  does  many  jobs  and  does  every 
job  well. 

Galvanized  steelorsolid  brass 
tank  holds  four  gallons— a  few 
strokes  of  pump  compresses  air 
enough  to  discharge  contents— 
brass  non-clog  nozzle^—  fine  mist 
or  coarse  spray  as  desired. 
Soldby  hardware,  implement 
and  seed  stores — Insist  on  a  genu- 
ine  Smith  Banner  to  insure  against 
disappointment.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

80  Main  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Covers  Entire  Plant 


,«  Iron  Age  4-Row  Drop-nozzle 
Sprayer  reaches  every  part  of  the 
ilant,  including  the  underside  of  the 

-  Pump  delivers  spray  under 

- - j__s —  f0 


iressure  producing  fog -like 


The 

? 

leaves.  _ 

high-pre— --o  - — — 
mist.  If  you  grow  potatoes  or  toma¬ 
toes,  you  need  this  Iron  Age  .  . 

Sprayer.  It  kills  bugs— pre-  4*1 
— tK-1.1  r\ — /  Iron  Age 

t.  ^  *  4-Row 

Prop-nozzle 


vents  blight.  Orchard 
spraying  attachment. 
Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log  describing  this 
and  other  Iron 
Age  Tools. 


>p-nozzle 

Sprayer 


Be  Sure  Your  Clover  Is 
.American  Grown 


Send 

■ 

CA*»10 


’At 


and  check  up  on  these  Field  Seed  Prlces- 
Red  Clover— Metcalf  s  recleanw. 
medium,  guaranteed  American  grow  . 
per  bu.  of  60  lb. — S16.50.  «... 

Alsike — Metcalf’s  recleaned,  per  bu. 
of  60  lb. — S12.  ...  q„„rifled 

Sweet  Clover— Metcalfs  ScariflM 

White  Blossom:  perbu.  of  6pib.$D-w, 
Timothy— Metcalf’s  recleaned,  per 
bu.  of  45  lb.  $4.70. 

OTHER  METCALF  SPECIALTIES 
include  Telephone,  Alderman,  and  'nomas  L^toi n 
Alberta  Cluster  Oats  and  recleaned  Timothy  ana  a 
20%  Alsike.  „„„ 

Bags  free— freight  prepaid  on  250  lbs.  va)uei 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  illustrat^  the  Jann 
quality  and  service  offered  you  in  field  se(:<.ls  a  “ 
supplies  by  the  mail  order  departments  of  tfteMetcair  st°lty 
V  our  hanker  will  gladly  tell  you  about  our  respo 
B.  F,  METCALF  &  SON,  206-208  W  Genesee  Si.,  Syracuse, _ND- 

Peach  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  Krystal  Ga* 

(P-CBenzene)  t-lb.  $1;  five  pound  tin,  $3.75:  with  «n  • 
tions.  From  your  dealer ;  post  paid  direct;  or  ‘  . 

Dept. C, HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  Rahway, 

BINDER  TWINE— 

ssaMT”-'  “isas,  om 
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New  York  Farm  News 

Cooperative  Bills  Pass  Legislature 


THE  passage,  in  the  closing  hours  of 
the  legislature,  of  two  bills  relating 
to  cooperative  marketing  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  general  approval  by  organ¬ 
ized  farmers  of  the  State.  Many  expres¬ 
sions  of  satisfaction  from  prominent 
farmers  have  been  received  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  New  York  Cooperative 
Council  here.  The  bills  now  await  the 
Governor’s  signature — to  go  on  the  stat¬ 
ute  books. 

One  measure,  the  so-called  Cooperative 
Marketing  Act,  was  sought  particularly 
by  fruit,  potato  and  vegetable  growers, 
who  are  now  engaged  in  big  expansion 
campaigns  based  on  a  five-year  contract 
between  grower  and  organization. 

The  Act  permits  the  five-year  contract. 
It  changes  in  no  way  the  cooperative 
marketing  legislation  now  on  the  statute 
books  under  which  many  of  the  big  state 
organizations  such  as  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  are  or¬ 
ganized. 

The  other  bill  calls  for  a  $45,000  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  teaching  of  the  principles 
of  cooperative  marketing  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 


|  Eastern  States  Milk  Producers 
in  Annual  Meeting 

|  HPHE  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
i  A  States  Milk  Producers,  Inc.,  an 
association  of  farmer-owned  milk  plants, 

'  was  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  April  16. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 
M.  B.  Garlock,  president;  F.  I.  Pinckney 
and  Charles  M.  Bull,  vice-presidents; 
Roscoe  Sargent,  secretary;  and  B.  J. 
Shaut,  treasurer. 

The  directors  of  the  association  were 
elected  as  follows:  Fred  I.  Pinckney, 
Syracuse;  Roscoe  Sargent,  Lacona;  Bar¬ 
ney  J.  Shaut,  Little  Falls;  Julius  Saunders 
and  Bert  Kock,  St.  Johnsville;  Benjamin 
G.  Van  Alstine,  Canajoharie;  John  L. 
Ingersoll,  Glen-Mohawk  Milk  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fulton ville;  Frederick  E.  Gaus  and 
Grant  Nuttal,  Prospect;  Martin  Herman, 
Callicoon;  John  Cooper,  Bullville;  Charles 
M.  Bull,  Farmers’  Cooperative,  Pough¬ 
keepsie;  E.  H.  Peet,  Middlebury,  Addi¬ 
son  County,  Vt.;  Burton  F.  Archibald, 
New  Kingston;  Scott  Hinckley,  Cold 
Springs  Cooperative,  Roxbury. 

In  his  report  as  president,  Mr.  Garlock 
reviewed  the  dairy  situation  and  placed 
before  the  members  some  very  pertinent 
questions.  He  stated  in  part: 


“(7)  Are  we  eventually  to  have  one 
organization  marketing  all  the  farmers’ 
milk,  or  are  we  to  have  three  or  four  agen¬ 
cies  each  representing  different  special 
interests  and  if  the  latter  is  to  be  the  case, 
are  we  to  find  some  type  or  organization 
which  will  permit  all  of  these  groups  to 
function  together  in  solving  their  common 
marketing  problems? 

“These  problems  are  big  enough  and 
important  enough  and  their  solution  is 
such  an  urgent  necessity  that  the  best 
talents  of  all  men  interested  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  of  milk  should  be 
brought  together  to  solve  them  for  the 
benefit  not  only  of  the  milk  producer  but 
of  the  distributing  and  consuming  public 
as  well.” 


Dutchess  County  Spray  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  Starts 

The  spray  service  of  the  Dutchess 
County  Farm  Bureau  is  under  way.  Mr. 
A.  L.  Sheppard,  recently  appointed 
county  agricultural  agent,  is  sending  out 
his  first  service,  calling  attention  to  the 
approaching  time  for  the  application  of 
dormant  spray  on  apples.  The  letter 
states  that  it  is  not  a  notice  to  spray  but  a 
reminder  that  the  time  for  this  application 
is  dr  airing  near.  The  time  to  apply,  the 
letter  states,  is  when  the  leaves  are  about 
one-quarter  to  one-half  inch  in  size  and  * 
that  growers  with  large  orchards  should 
plan  to  begin  early  enough  to  complete 
the  work  before  the  buds  have  developed 
very  much  beyond  this  stage,  lest  some 
burning  result. 

Lime  sulphur  is  the  recommended 
spray  for  this  application  to  control  San 
Jose  scale  as  well  as  early  stages  of  apple 
scab.  Furthermore  the  control  of  bud 
moths,  case  bearers  and  leaf  rollers  at 
this  time  may  also  be  checked  by  the 
addition  of  lead  arsenate  to  the  spray 
mixture.  The  Rosy  Aphis  is  another 
important  pest  that  is  with  us  most  every 
year  and  the  most  practical  time  to 
destroy  it  is  when  the  insects  are  clustered 
upon  the  opening  buds.  Nicotine  sulphate 
added  to  the  mixture  will  take  care  of 
these  insects.  The  spray  mixture  is  as 
follows:  Lime  sulphur  (testing  32  degrees 
Baume),  11  gallons;  nicotine  sulphate, 
M  pint;  lead  arsenate,  powder,  2}/$ 
pounds;  water,  to  make  up  100  gallons. 

Mr.  Sheppard  plans  to  inform  all  those 
growers  who  are  in  the  spray  service 
when  the  buds  have  reached  the  proper 
stage  for  this  application. 


“Before  our  dairy  marketing  organiza¬ 
tions  can  render  the  efficient  service 
expected  of  them  several  questions  of 
policy  and  of  great  importance  must  be 
solved  by  the  dairymen  themselves. 
These  questions  can  not  be  solved  merely 
by  the  cooperation  of  two  or  three  of  the 
farmer  groups  so  long  as  a  vast  bulk  of 
dairymen  remain  passive  and  non-cooper¬ 
ating.  The  intellectual,  spiritual,  finan¬ 
cial  and  moral  support  of  all  these 
dairymen  must  be  enlisted  in  an  effort  to 
settle  some  of  these  puzzling  problems, 
among  which  are: — 

“(1)  What  is  the  proper  method  of 
pricing  milk — the  multiple  price  or  the 
flat  price? 

(2)  YN  hat  facts  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  prices? 

1  (3)  What  is  the  relative  cost  of  making 
the  different  grades  of  milk  required  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  different 
kinds  of  markets,  and  what  differentials 
should  be  established  between  these  dif¬ 
ferent  grades? 

“  (4)  What  areas  are  best  suited  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  Metropolitan  District  with  cream, 
fluid  milk  and  manufactured  surplus? 

“(5)  What  is  the  best  method  for  hand¬ 
ling  the  surplus? 

(6)  Is  it  practical  to  minimize  the 
surplus  problem  by  evening  up  the 
production  of  milk  throughout  the  year 
m  certain  sections,  thus  rendering  it  un¬ 
necessary  for  large  additional  numbers  of 
farmers  every  year  to  go  to  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense  of  making  high  cost  market  milk 
tor  which  there  is  a  market  but  part  of  the 
}car,  to  take  care  of  the  market’s  in¬ 
cased  fall  and  winter  demands? 


News  From  Along  the  Southern 
Tier 

rPHE  maple  sugar  season  has  been  a 

A.  fairly  good  one  for  most  owners  of 
orchards,  although  the  runs  have  been 
spotted,  some  bushes  running  lightly  and 
others  doing  fine.  The  price  for  syrup 
has  run  from  $2.00  wholesale  to  $2.50 
to  private  customers,  with  sugar  at  30 
cents  per  pound.  Some  report  syrup  and 
sugar  as  having  the  finest  flavor  in  many 
years. 

Cloverdale  Creamery  Company,  which 
handles  exclusively  League  milk,  is  doing 
some  fine  advertising,  on  a  recent  night 
carrying  a  whole  page  in  the  Evening  Press 
of  Binghamton,  setting  forth  the  good 
qualities  of  milk  as  an  article  of  food. 

On  some  well-drained  farms  the  plow 
has  been  started,  notably  the  Whitney 
Point  Stock  Farm.  While  the  snow  was 
deep  in  places,  on  this  farm  the  plows 
were  running.  This  kind  of  work  is 
rather  late,  however,  on  account  of  the 
backward  season. 

Potatoes  are  commanding  a  little  better 
price,  although  the  figure  hovers  around 
a  dollar  a  bushel.  Not  as  many  will  be 
planted,  it  is  believed,  as  in  former  years. 

On  the  29th  the  Broome  County 
Dairymen’s  League  held  a  special  meeting 
in  the  public  library,  Binghamton.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  Rush  Lewis  of  the 
League  force  and  Mr.  Dewitt,  president 
of  the  Susquehanna  Countv,  Pa.,  League. 

F  T,  V 
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Get  all  your  cream 

T  ESS  than  1  /33rd  of  1  %  of  cream  —  one  drop  of 
cream  in  3300 — goes  past  this  separator  to  the 
skim  milk  pail.  How  could  any  separator  get  more 
cream?  So  why  pay  half  again  as  much  for  a  sep¬ 
arator? 

The  Sattley  Separator  is  made  in  our  own  fac¬ 
tory — it  is  strong,  firm  on  its  base,  smooth  running, 
easy  to  turn  and  clean — and  easy  to  buy.  It  stands 
up — and  it  bears  our  absolute  guarantee. 

Send  $5.00  only.  We  will  ship  you  the  separator. 
Use  it  for  30  days.  If  you  are  completely  satisfied, 
you  may  pay  the  balance  in  10  monthly  payments. 
Write  for  the  separator  and  ask  for  General  Cata¬ 
logue  showing  all  sizes  separators  and  complete  line 
of  dairy  supplies. 

Don’t  buy  a  separator  until  you  investigate 
Ward’s  Sattley  and  learn  how  you  save  Y  or 
more  through  buying  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

No,  289M4615 _ $48.80  (Cash  $46.00) 

Pacific  Coast  States  53.80  (Cash  50.55  ) 

Write  to  our  house  nearest  you.  Address  Dept.  80-A. 


M  A  %  established  1872  w  y 

Montgomery  Ward  8  & 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland.Ore.  Fort  Worth  Oakland, Cal. 


with  SOLVAY 


use 


There’s  no  years  of  waiting  when  you 

SOLVAY  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE. 

This  finely  ground,  PULVERIZED  Limestone 
makes  good  the  very  first  season  and  three  or 
four  years  thereafter.  Fields  must  be  sweet  to  give 
bumper  crops  and  SOLVAY  makes  them  sweet, 
—-brings  the  big  profits.  Economical,  safe,  non¬ 
caustic,  easy  to  handle,  in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk. 
Place  your  order  early  for  prompt  shipment. 

Many  interesting  facts  are  In  the 
SOLVAY  Lime  Book — free/  Write  today. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


CHEAPEST  PER  TON  CAPACITY 

YOU  CAN  TELL  THEM  BY  THEIR  ROOFS 

YOU  know  when  you  see  a  silo  with,  an  extension 
roof  that  it’s  almost  certain  to  be  a  GLOBE. 

The  extension  roof  is  the  greatest  improvement  made 
m  silo  construction.  Every  Extension  Roof  is  a  GLOBE 
or  a  poor  imitation.  Introduced  by  the  GLOBE  SILO 
COMPANY  it  reduces  the  cost  per  net  ton  capacity — 
for  it  always  enables  you  to  fill  it  clear  to  the  top.  And 
it  adds  to  the  silo’s  appearance. 

Put  up  a  GLOBE  SILO  for  summer  feeding,  and 
avoid  the  losses  caused  by  a  late  cold  spring  and 
severe  summer  droughts. 

Send  today  for  our  catalog  and  prices  on  Silos,  Tanks,  Water 
Tubs,  Portable  Poultry  Houses,  etc.  Write  to  the 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY,  Box  104,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


Enables  a  14-year-  ’ 
old  boy  to  mow  away 
more  hay  than  two 
husky  men  with  hand 
forks.  Uses  the  force 
of  gravity  to  put  the 
hay  where  wanted. 
Does  away  with  the 
hard-packed  center. 
The  hay  keeps  better 
and  comes  out  easier. 


“ Saves  Hand 
Forking  in  the 
Mow’*.  Pays  for 
itself  the  first  week. 


Ask  your  dealer 
fortheCallahan. 
If  he  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  we  will 


The  Callahan  can 
be  used  in  any  type 
of  barn  and  with  any 
Style  of  hay  fork. 
Simple,  durable  and 
practical.  Sold  on  a 
money -back  guar¬ 
antee,  if  you  order 
early.  Write  today 
fox  free  booklet. 

Callahan  Distributor  Co. 
27  Ccurtland  St,,Wellsboro,Pa. 


Attention!  Homeseekers! 

Low  round  trip  fares,  five  or  more  on  one  »  A 
ticket,  from  Cincinnati,  Louisville  or  St 
Louis  TO  THE  SOUTH.  Tickets  sold  oh  ■ 
first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each  month 
April  1st  until  December  2d,  1924  in¬ 
clusive.  Return  limit  21  days. 

.  Splendid  opportunities  for  money  mak¬ 
ing  orchards,  dairy,  truck  and  general 
farms  at  low  cost.  Home  and  factory 
sites.  Long  crop  seasons.  Short  mild 
winters.  Good  markets. 

Write 

W.  A.  Beckler  W.  H.  Tayloe 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Cincinnati,  O.  Washington,  D.  C.^ 

Southern  Railway  System 

36- Acre  Village  Farm  Home 
5  Cows,  Tools,  Crops;  Only  $1900 

Ideal  place  to  live;  all  advantages  almost  at  door;  rich 
loamy  fields,  pasture,  sugar  and  apple  orchards;  9-room 
house,  barn,  stable.  Owner  called  away ;  includes  5  cows 
horse,  50  poultry,  implements,  tools,  crops,  all  for  $1900’ 
less  than  half  cash.  Details  and  how  farmer  made  $800 
from  nock  of  hens,  page  26  Ulus.  Bargain  Catalog  money- 
best  sections  United  States.  Copy  free 
bTKOU/T  FARM  AGENCY,  150R  Nassau  St ,  New 
York  City. 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 

Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.75:  10  lbs.  S3.00.  Smoking  5  lbs.  $1  25- 
hi  if.s;  J!?!  when  received,  pipe  and  recipe  free. 

Fae»«rp«  TOBACCO  UNIOM  Pf.  PADUCAH.  KY. 
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Riverside 

Tires 


American  Agriculturist,  April  26,  1924 


RSIZE 

% \ Cord 


10,000  Mile  Guarantee  and  You  Save  V3 


What  more  can  any  other  tire  do  for  you?  Riverside  Oversize 
Cords  will  run  10,000  miles — guaranteed — often  up  to  18,000 
miles.  What  is  the  use  of  paying  one-third  more? 

One-third  on  tires  is  a  big  saving.  And  this  saving  is  sure— • 
because  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  are  guaranteed  for  10,000 
miles  service  on  your  car. 

And  this  guarantee  is  fifty-one  years  old.  It  has  back  of  it 
fifty-one  years  of  straightforward  dealing. 

Quality  Gives  the  Mileage 

The  big  mileage  of  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  over  rough  roada 
is  put  into  them  in  the  factory.  It  is  the  mileage  built  in  by 
quality.  High,  thick,  strong  treads— firsts  in  every  particular- 
built  with  the  largest  amount  of  good  live  rubber. 

This  extra  Quality  of  Riverside  Cords  has  made  us  the  largest 
retailers  of  tires  in  this  country.  One  user  tells  another.  Just  try 
Riverside  Oversize  Cords.  You,  too,  may  as  well  save  one-third. 

You  Don’t  Risk  One  Cent 

Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  Riversides.  Inspect  them. 
Compare  them  with  tires  selling  for  $5.00  or  $15.00  more. 

Then,  if  you  don’t  find  them  the  equal  of  any  first-quality 
oversize  cord  made,  send  them  back.  W e  will  refund  your  money. 

These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 


SIZE 

30x3$ 

32x4 

33x4 

34x4 


PRICE 

$  9.7S 
16.95 
17.45 
18.25 


POSTAGE 

SIZE 

PRICE 

POSTAGE 

28c 

32x4% 

$20.95 

45c 

42c 

34x4% 

21.95 

48c 

43c 

33x5 

28.75 

58c 

43c 

35x5 

29.95 

61c 

Send  for 
your  copy 
of  this 
catalogue 


Wire  your  order.  Orders  received  by  telegraph  will  be  shipped 
the  same  day  C.  O.  D.  Write  today  to  our  house  nearest  you  for 
free  Auto  Supply  Book.  Address  Dept.  80-T. 


Auto  Supply 
Book 
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Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Cal.  Ft.  Worth  New  York  Atlanta,  Gt. 


the  front  that  gave 

GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


GELT-. 

OUR 
LARGE 
FREE 
CATALOG 


Before  you  buy  your  new  silo,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  the  big  advantage  of  “that 
GRIFFIN  Door.”  Always  tight  and  no  chance 
to  swell  and  stick.  Permanent  steel  ladder  on 
Front.  Farmers  write  that  the  GRIFFIN  is  more 
than  they  ever  expected. 

Discount  to  Agents  if  there  is  no  GRIFFIN  Agent  in  your  territory. 


GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  3,  Hudson  Falls, N.Y. 


DOWNt 


WITTE  ffif  Saw 


Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  FAST  one 


_ _ _  lem  up  _____  — 

man  cuts  10  to  15  cords  a  day  makes  ties.  The 
WITTE  is  easy  to  run  and  trouble-proof.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Powerful  engine  runs  all  other 
farm  machinery.  Uses  all  low  priced  fuels. 
CACV  Pay  only  a  few  dollars  down  and  take 

*  _  a  year  for  the.  balance  pfijow  price 

PAYMENTS- MAKE  YOUR  OWN  TERMS. 
mm  n  ET  C?  Just  send  name  for  full  details,  pictures 
A*  fv  Ci  Eb  and  low  prices.  No  obligation  by  writing. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6808  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6808  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HEAVES 


Is  your  horse  afflictear 
Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50 

Money  hack  if  not  satisfactory 

One  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

■Jjver  80  years’  sale 


NEWTON’S 


i  A  Veterinary’s  Compound 
-for  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs. 
Worm  Expeller,  Conditioner, 
Indigestion,  Heaves,  Coughs, 
'Distemper.  65c  and  $1.25 
Most  for  cost  cans.  Atdealersorpost-pald, 
The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


I  Balance 
I  in  small 
payments 
I  on  cream 
| check  pay-, 
ment  plan.  , 

■  M#  Cheaper  to 
new  modern- tnet. 
land  testecL-close 
I  skimming  Galloway 
J  separators  at 
■present  rock 
■  bottom  prices 
■F than  fus9  with 
old  machines, 


Sanitary  modern  separ 
ators  now  famous  world 
over— Several  hundr  ed  thous¬ 
ands  users  say— closest  skim¬ 
ming,  easiest  running, cheap¬ 
est  operating  machine  they 
ever  saw  or  heard  of .  Has  im¬ 
provements  not  found  on  others-* 
constructed  to  last  a  lifetime— low¬ 
est  priced  real  separator  on  the  m  — 
market.  Write  for  prices  etc .■ 
WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  CO.  , 
Dept.  143  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Bulk  Phosphate,  Good  Buy 

A  Desirable  Plant  Food  in  Cheap  Form 


MINERALS 

.COMPOUND 

FOR 


Booklet 

Free 


nAyPI  do  you  want  to  build  or  improve  your 
DU  Id.  rad;0  set?  We  can  help  you  get  what 
you  peed  if  you  will  help  us  get  some  new  sub¬ 
scribers.  For  details  write  to  the  Radio  Depart¬ 
ment,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  REMEDY 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  pricer 
WrltefordeseriptWe  booklet 1 
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work  be 
in  galva- 


FERTILIZER  By  E.  L.  WORTHEN  additional 
economy  has  in-  .  weighed 

duced  additional  dairymen  to  adopt  the  nized  bushel  measures, 
acid  phosphate  system  of  fertilization.  Another  method  often  employed  is 
Many  are  planning  for  the  first  time  to  simply  to  determine  the  weight  of  a 
buv  the  bulk  acid  phosphate.  In  so  doing  struck-off  bushel  which  is  approximately 
they  will  get  around  high  prices  for  labor  74  pounds  and  then  take  27  struck  bushels 
and  material  used  in  bagging  the  phos-  to  the  ton.  In  case  the  last  mail  to  get  his 
phate.  They  will  be  able  to  secure  the  supply  finds  a  slight  shortage,  the  matter 
16  per  cent  grade  at  a  price  which  even  can  readily  be  adjusted  by  the  others 
under  present  agricultural  conditions  paying  their  proportion  of  the  shortage, 
justifies  its  liberal  use.  It  would  be  excellent  practice  in  true 

The  high  quality  acid  phosphate  is  cooperation, 
being  delivered  in  many  sections  of  New  Still  another,  method  which  has  been 
York  in  bulk  car  shipments  for  around  suggested  is  simply  to  level  the  acid 
$13.00  a  ton.  At  this  price  it  represents,  phosphate  carefully  in  the  car  and  meas- 
beyond  a  question  of  doubt,  the  cheapest  ure  off  each  man’s  share.  Then  insert  a 
phosphatic  fertilizer  available.  One  can  six-inch  board  separator  crosswise  of  the 
not  go  wrong  in  buying  acid  phosphate  at  car.  The  acid  phosphate  will  be  packed 
this  figure. 

A  Profitable  Investment 

At  $13.00  a  ton,  the  recommended  ap¬ 
plication  of  200  pounds  a  year  for  the 


LCll  •  J-  AAV-  WLiVA  VV 

sufficiently  firm  to  enable  one  to  cut  down 
vertically  from  the  separator  to  the  floor. 
Remember,  we  are  all  neighborly  enough 
to  give  our  neighbor  a  scuttle  of  coal,  so 
why  worry  over  25  or  30  pounds  of  acid 


Plication  Oi  XUU  (Juunua  -v  -  -  - 

rotation  would  amount  to  the  stupendous  phosphate  which  costs  little  more  than 
vearly  investment  of  $1.30  an  acre.  Who  the  equal  weight  of  coal? 
would  argue  that  an  investment  of  $2.60  It  would  seem  that  bulk  acid  phosphate, 
in  400  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  for  oats  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  requires 
or  barley’  seeded  to  clover  this  spring  cooperation  all  along  the  line.  It  reqmres 
would  not  in  the  next  two  years  give  five,  cooperation  in  ordering  and  finally  co- 
ten  or  even  fifteen  dollars’  worth  more  operation  in  distribution  between  those 
oats  and  clover  hay?  If  1,000  pounds  in  the  pool.  An  inexpensive  and  adequate 
more  clover  resulted  from  the  acid  phos-  source  of  acid  phosphate  is  essential.  If 
phate  treatment,  there  would  be  enough  cooperation  all  along  the  line  will  give  it, 
additional  nitrogen  secured  from  the  then  by  all  means  cooperate  and  meet  the 
atmosphere,  that  at  present  prices  of  this  issue. 


plant-food  in  mixed  fertilizers,  the  acid 
phosphate  would  be  paid  for  by  this  in¬ 
crease  in  nitrogen  even  if  the  1,000  pounds 
of  clover  hay  be  thrown  away. 

More  than  ever  before  should  farmers 
plan  on  meeting  the  plant-food  needs  of 
their  crops  through  good  soil  manage¬ 
ment.  The  farm  fertilizer  factory  (grow- 


Salt  Does  Not  Kill  Wireworms 


A  majority  of  the  potato  growers  of  Steuben  County 
at  least  have  been  troubled  very  much  with  wire- 
worms  and  grubs  for  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Pota¬ 
toes  now  shipped  in  carlots  have  to  be  inspected  by  a 
State  inspector.  Potatoes  that  have  been  eaten  with  wire- 
worms  and  grubs  will  not  pass  the  inspection.  There 
have  been  several  carloads  turned  down  by  the  State 


ing  legumes)  should  be  worked  to  the  Veen  told  that  if  salt  is  sown  on ^ the  ground  be 


limit  but  its  efficiency  must  not  be  re. 
tarded  by  a  lime  or  phosphorus  deficiency. 
On  sour  soils  lime  is  needed  for  clover  and 
alfalfa,  and  on  practically  all  soils  maxi¬ 
mum  legume  production  necessitates  acid 
phosphate. 

Do  You  Buy  Coal  In  Burlap  Bags? 

Why  do  we  buy  fertilizer  in  bags? 


fore  planting  time  and  harrowed  in,  it  will  prevent  these 
worms  from  doing  so  much  damage.  If  a  small  quantity 
of  salt  is  sown  on  the  ground  will  it  harm  the  ground 
any  for  hay?— rK.  S.,  New  York. 


’HE 


potato  growers  in  the  southern 
A  tier  of  New  York  counties,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Steuben  County,  have  suf¬ 
fered  serious  losses  in  recent  years 
from  the  attacks  of  wireworms.  Wire- 
worms  are  brownish,  slender,  hard-shelled 
beetle  larvae  that  feed  on  the  roots  of 


tubers,  often  destroying  the  set  pieces 
and  later  greatly  injuring  the  crop  of 
new  tubers. 


The  Worm’s  Life  History 

The  parent  beetles  appear  in  May  or 


m 

Habit" chiefly,  no  doubt.  We  never  con- 

sider  haying  our  ^  "  gr'as'sefand  thrive  in  land  that  has  been 

neat,  burlap  bags.  Yet  acid  phosphate  is  ?  several  They  &re  the 

selling  around  the  same  price  as ^anthra-  ^ ^odjor  se^  j  ^  ^ 

cl^.coaLi  How  many  woffid  pay  the  elongate  click  beetles  or  snapping 

additional  $3.00  to  $5.00  a  ton  to  have  ^  wireworms  are  most  abun_ 

their  winter  coal  suppiy  ba^ged  The  ^  ^  ^  ljmd  When  the  sod  is 
chances  are  if  we  demanded  it  we  coul  l  and  lanted  with  potatoes 

soon  get  the  service  at  this  price.  If  d^s  4rived  of  then  normal 

SriXthy  dS  nof  oX  elfy  coaf  dealer  food  and  concentrate  their  attacks  on  the 

insist  on  the  coal  miner  bagging  the  coal? 

Could  the  local  coal  man  save  the  $3.00 
to  $5.00  a  ton  through  lowered  delivery 
costs,  so  that  the  consumer  would  pay 
no  more?  Yes,  habit  is  why  some  insist 

°nT^bStXpts^Xhould  be  in 

LXSIXedToXXTn1  XXX  IwlrXyears  to  reach  X^de- 

farmers  In  fact,  it  isn’t  a  bad  way  of  They  reach  maturity  m  July  o !  the *  ttajg 
hiring  out  for  a  short  period  at  city  labor  -^"XsfoX  to  s“al.  whitish 

prlces*  pupa  and  a  little  later  change  to  beetle* 

How  to  Divide  a  Car  of  Bulk  Phosphate  but  these  beetles  do  not  emerge  from  tn 

One  rather  common  objection  to  the  soil  until  the  .foHowmg  sp™lgr  uired 
purchase  of  bulk  acid  phosphate  is  that  thus  seen  t^t  three  years  are  J  o{ 
few  individual  farmers  need  as  much  as  ior  the  completion  ol  the  We  eye 
30  tons  a  year.  They  claim  that  it  is  this  wireworm.  ,  t  „Ksnlutely 

simple  enough  to  divide  a  pooled  car  of  No  satisfactory  method  or  ^ 

Spirt  e  ~ s 

3  ssv. sTifiszufS 

XspTa "XXttdgheToui  as  bagged,  left  in  J  for  more  than  or  a, 
Where  hauled  in  bulk,  it  can  with  little  ( Continued  on  pay 
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,  Holsteins  dom-N 
rinate  in  the  dairy  field ' 
for  many  reasons.  They 
provide  reliable  profitsfor 
practical  farmers. 
Healthy  calves,  growthy 
heifers,  profitable 
herds,  easily  kept.  Note! 
their  numbers  in  pros¬ 
perous  dairy  regions. 

Write  for  Literature 


. 'Extension  Service 


HOLSTEINI^FRIESIAN 

Association  of  America 
.230  EAST  OHIO  STREET.CHICAGO.IU..  i  —  ■■■—  S 


CATTLE 


GU  ER  N  S  EYS 

Broadacres  Stock  Farm 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

Kokomo,  Indiana 
Saturday,  May  10th,  1924 

Senior  sire,  Butterfly’s  Coronation  of  Crane  Farm 
No.  69542,  24  cows  in  milk.  Several  A.  R.  Six  on  test. 
20  heifers  and  heifer  calves. 

A  real  opportunity  to  get  a  sound  healthy  foundation. 
Bankable  paper  accepted  if  arrangements  are  made  in 

advance. 

Farm  is  3  miles  from  Kokomo,  a  car  will  drive  buyers  to 
[arm.  Kokomo  is  52  miles  North  of  Indianapolis. 

For  further  information  and  catalogues  write  E.  A. 
Nelker,  Kokomo,  Indiana,  or  Louis  McL,  Merryman, 
Sparks,  Maryland. 

We  wish  to  revise  our  mailing  list  and  will  only  mall 
catalogues  to  those  who  write. 


$10  Down  Buys 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  offer  for  sale  several  wonderfully  bred 
registered  Holstein  bull  calves  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan.  Prices  from  $50  to  $100. 
This  is  your  opportunity  to  get  a  pure 
bred  bull. 

Write  for  particulars 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr. 

Fishkill  Farms 

Hopewell  Junction,  New  York 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 
AND  GUERNSEYS 


For  Sale 


30  head  ready  to  freshen,  100  head  due  to 
freshen  during  March,  April  and  May.  All 
large,  young,  fine  individuals  that  are  heavy 
producers.  Price  right.  Will  tuberculin  test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

LI  fA  f  Q  T  E*  T  1\T  C  Extra  fine  lot  registered 
1 1 L/  Li  ij  J.  JL_I  IlT  O  cows  fresh  or  soon  due. 
10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  heifers 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls. 

J.  A.  LEACH  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Oh  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS,  3  years 
vv  old,  In  pink  of  condition,  to  freshen  before  May  1st. 
Some  have  calves  by  their  side  now.  The  best  lot  of 
Heifers  to  be  found  In  Cortland  County. 

Fred.  J.  Saunders,  23  Evergreen  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  and  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old, 
$5  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $5.50  each.  These 
are  all  large,  healthy  pigs  bred  from  large 
hogs.  Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  on 
your  approval. 

Michael  lux,  9  Lynn  st.,  woburn,  mass. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  old,  $5.50  each.  8  Weeks  old,  $6.00  each. 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  $8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unrelated 


boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.  O.  D. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D. 


on  a  proval. 

V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 


DUCKS 


D 
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“As  the  Twig  is  Bent” 

How  They  Feed  and,  Raise  Their  Dairy  Calves 
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large  BERKSHIRES  at  highwood 

breedlDg-  L|ox310erd  *  AmCriCDUN'0EEb,O°Wk.1Y: 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  pigs,  bred  sows 
Silts  and  service  boars.  Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Way  vllle,  N.Y. 

Ohio  Improved  Chesters  A^enban 

Swine.’  PINECREST  FARMS,  Pine  Valley,  N.  Y  * 


DUCKLINGS 


T'lFFANY’S  SUPERIOR 

1  Mammoth  Pekin ) 

Giant  Rouen  \  DUCKLINGS 
Indian  Runner  J 
M.DHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  33,  Phoenixvllle,  Pa. 

AY-OLD  Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 

k...,,.  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 

DUCKLINGS  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 
WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


!RKEIGN  DUCKLINGS 


EGGS  AND  DRAKES 
Price  List  Free 

Roy  Pardee,  Islip,  N.Y. 


AS  the  twig  is  bent  so  shall  the  tree 
grow.  How  many  times  have  you 
heard  this  old  saying?  This  same  adage 
may  be  applied  to  dairy  cattle.  As  the 
calf  is  cared  for  so  shall  the  cow  produce. 
It  is  of  little  use  to  breed  purebred 
calves  from  high  producing  dams  and 
high  record  sires,  unless  they  are  given 
every  advantage  for  growth.  A  healthy, 
steady  growing,  and  well-bred  calf  should 
make  a  good  producing  cow.  And  it  is 
the  good  producers  that  are  making  the 
money  for  the  farmer.  The  star  boarders 
are  the  debt  contractors. 

There  are  a  few  essentials  in  all  good 
calf  raising.  Conditions  must  be  sanitary, 
great  care  should  be  used  in  feeding, 
regularity  at  all  times,  exercise  as  much 
as  possible.  Much  could  be  said  on  any 
one  of  these  subjects  but  at  the  present 
time  we  will  only  treat  on  the  feeding  of 
the  calf. 

Methods  of  a  Breeder  of  Jerseys 

e 

On  a  large  farm  in  Pennsylvania  where 
Jersey  cattle  are  raised,  the  following 
method  is  used  which  is  a  good  one: 
The  calf  is  not  allowed  to  suck  the 
mother  but  is  taken  from  her  at  once. 
However,  it  is  fed  its  mother’s  milk, 
about  six  pounds  of  this  colostrom  first 
milk  a  day.  After  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  whole  milk  is  used,  adding  about 
one-fifth  as  much  skim-milk  at  the  same 
temperature.  It  is  fed  three  times  a  day 
for  the  first  three  weeks,  about  seven  or 
eight  pounds  to  a  feed.  The  skim-milk  is 
increased  gradually  until  at  about  the 
end  of  one  and  one-half  months,  when 
skim-milk  is  fed  altogether.  From  one 
month  on,  a  grain  mixture  of  1  part  bran, 

3  parts  commeal,  2  parts  middlings,  and 
1  part  oil  meal  is  kept  before  them  at  all 
times.  Roughage  is  also  available  for 
them  at  all  times.  However,  they  do  not 
feed  them  alfalfa  nor  silage  while  they 
are  being  fed  milk.  Neither  do  they  put 
them  on  grass  while  feeding  milk.  They 
are  never  fed  in  troughs  but  separately  in 
pails  which  are  thoroughly  sterilized. 
They  exercise  them  daily,  give  them  all 
the  water  they  will  drink,  and  plenty  of 
fresh  air. 

Leaves  Calf  with  Mother  2  Days 

Another  way  of  feeding  which  is  prac¬ 
ticed  on  a  large  Ayrshire  farm  is  to  allow 
the  calf  to  suck  the  mother  for  only  two 
days.  Then  they  teach  it  to  drink.  It  is 
then  fed  six  or  seven  pounds  of  whole 
milk,  preferably  the  mother’s,  for  a  week 
or  ten  days.  After  that  any  cow’s  milk 
for  about  sixty  days.  The  latter  part  of 
the  sixty  days  skim-milk  is  gradually 
substituted  until  it  is  used  altogether. 
Skim-milk  powder  is  used  to  make  the 
skim-milk.  Hay  is  kept  before  them  at 
all  times,  also  a  little  grain.  After  they 
get  to  eating  grain  they  feed  them  all  they 
will  clean  up  in  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  of  the  following:  2  parts  cornmeal, 
1  part  ground  oats,  1  part  bran,  1  part 
oil  meal.  When  they  are  old  enough  they 
feed  a  grain  ration  containing  equal  parts 
cornmeal,  bran,  ground  oats  and  one- 
half  part  oil  meal. 

A  method  practiced  by  a  breeder  of 
Guernseys  is  to  take  the  calf  immediately 
away  from  the  mother  unless  it  is  some¬ 
what  weak  and  small.  Then  it  is  allowed 
to  suck  for  three  or  four  days.  The  calf 
is  fed  on  whole  milk  three  times  a  day 
for  three  months,  about  5  pounds  to  a 
feeding.  Starting  gradually  skim-milk 
is  fed  from  then  on.  Also  a  grain  ration 
of  the  following:  3  parts  bran,  2  parts 
cornmeal,  4  parts  ground  oats  and  1  part 
oil  meal.  Roughage  is  kept  before  them 
at  all  times  and  plenty  of  exercise  is  given 
them  throughout. 

I  have  reviewed  methods  in  use  on 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Ayrshire  stock 
farms  and  now  we  come  to  the  Holstein. 
A  system  practiced  by  a  known  breeder 
in  Pennsylvania  has  been  accepted  as  a 
good  one.  He  allows  the  calf  to  suck 
until  milk  is  fit  for  use,  which  is  about 
five  days.  The  calf  is  left  with  mother 


in  box  stall  and  can  feed  whenever 
hungry.  After  taken  from  the  mother 
whole  milk  is  fed,  about  five  pounds 
twice  a  day,  for  the  first  few  days.  By  the 
time  it  is  about  two  weeks  old  the  amount 
has  been  gradually  increased  until  it  is 
( Continued  on  page  4%6) 


Plans  For  Fighting  T  B 

(Continued  from  page  4-17) 

No  plan  of  tuberculosis  eradication  will 
ever  work  where  the  cattle  owner  is  not 
willing  to  exercise  external  vigilance. 
Like  a  rotten  potato,  which  affects  the 
whole  bin,  one  cow  in  a  dairy  will  soon 
give  the  disease  to  many  of  the  others. 
Hence  the  requirement  by  the  authorities 
to  separate  the  sick  from  the  well.  Yet 
on  most  farms,  this  is  impracticable  and 
often  impossible. 

The  area  plan,  either  by  community, 
town  or  county,  has  many  advantages. 
It  is  fine  to  look  upon  a  community  or  a 
town  and  be  able  to  say  “here  is  one 
place  in  this  State  where  there  is  no 
tuberculosis.” 

,The  Problem  in  “Area  Plan” 

But  can  we  ever  say  that?  Supposing 
the  State  or  the  county  spends  great  sums 
to  clean  up  a  town,  can  it  ever  get  coopera¬ 
tion'  enough  from  all  of  the  farmers  in 
that  community  to  stay  clean?  Out  of 
ten  men  who  are  obliged  to  apply  the 
test  to  their  herds  in  any  community, 
there  will  always  be  two  or  three  who 
will  do  so  unwillingly  and  who  therefore 
will  make  little  effort  to  cooperate  to  get 
the  herds  clean  in  the  first  place,  and 
especially  to  keep  them  clean  after  the 
tests  are  made  and  the  infected  animals 
are  disposed  of.  About  the  only  thing 
that  will  ever  make  such  men  clean  up  is 
an  ordinance  by  the  health  authorities 
forbidding  the  sale  of  milk  or  other 
dairy  products  from  dairies  where  T  B  is 
present.  As  we  stated  in  our  first  article, 
the  time  is  surely  coming  when  such 
ordinances  will  be  general. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  cattle  owner  may 
live  outside  of  the  community,  town  or 
county  where  area  work  is  being  carried 
on  and  have  a  sincere  desire  to  clean  up 
his  herd.  It  should  be  possible  for  such 
a  man  to  do  so,  for  he  is  just  the  one 
to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
making  the  cleaning  up  and  in  taking 
every  precaution  to  keep  the  herd  clean 
afterwards.  Such  a  man,  too,  has  the 
right  as  a  taxpayer  to  his  share  of  State 
and  county  moneys  appropriated  for 
tuberculosis  eradication.  But  it  seems 
to  us  that  not  all  of  the  money  should  be 
spent  in  area  work  so  that  some  will  remain 
to  take  care  of  the  scattered  owners  of 
herds  in  sections  where  area  work  is  not 
being  or  can  not  be  done.  On  the  whole, 
however,  most  rapid  progress  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  made  on  the  area  plan. 

What  Is  Your  Experience? 

These  discussions  will  be  continued  in 
coming  issues  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  They  are  of  vital  importance  to 
every  dairyman  in  the  country.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  have  already  had  expe¬ 
rience  with  tuberculin  testing  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  control.  There  is  not  enough 
known  among  dairymen  about  the  success 
or  failures  of  the  different  plans  used  for 
eradication. 

If  you  have  had  experience,  good,  bad 
or  indifferent,  will  you  not  put  it  into  a 
brief  letter  that  we  may  publish  it  and 
pass  on  the  information  for  the  benefit  of 
other  dairymen?  Perhaps  you  live  in  a 
community,  town  or  county  that  is 
cleaning  up.  Tell  us  about  it.  What 
part  of  the  plan  was  successful  and  what 
failed?  What  would  you  change  if  it 
were  to  be  done  over  again?  Did  you 
have  any  trouble  that  was  anybody’s 
fault  in  getting  proper  appraisals  of  your 
cattle  and  in  securing  the  indemnities? 
Write  us  your  experience. 


Thousands  of 
Reasons  here  for 

BAG  BALM 


THE  structure  of  a  cow’s  udder  and 
teats  is  made  up  of  thousands  of 
tiny  cells  and  ducts.  Each  cell  has  its 
part  to  perform  in  contributing  to  a 
healthy,  full  milk-flow. 

Any  injury  not  quickly  and  properly 
healed  interferes  with  the  “letting 
down”  of  the  milk  and  may  result  in 
permanently  congested  tissues. 

The  use  of  Bag  Balm  for  injuries  to 
udder  or  teats  is  a  guarantee  of  quick 
and  proper  healing.  It  penetrates  deep¬ 
ly,  stimulates  circulation,  cleanses  and 
protects  the  wound.  Fine  for  cuts, 
chaps,  bruises,  scratches,  inflamma¬ 
tion.  A  sure  relief  for  Caked  Bag  and 
and  valuable  aid  in  treating  Bunches 
and  Cow  Pox. 

Large  10-ounce  package  60c,  at  feed  deal¬ 
ers,  general  stores  and  druggists.  Send  for* 
free  booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles." 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonvillt,  Vt. 


A  Well-built  Stave  Silo 
at  a  Low  Price 

If  you  want  a  good,  substan¬ 
tial,  single  wall  silo,  get  our 
new  low  prices. 

Built  of  selected  tongue  and 
grooved  stock  and  bound  with  steel 
rods.  Doors  close  tight,  open  easily. 
Convenient  door-front  ladder. 

The  result  of  many  years  of  Bilo 
making  experience. 
Built  by  the  makers 
of  the  famous  Crains 
Triple  Wall  Silos. 

Write  now 
for  literature 


CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Box  180,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRASC0 

STEEL  RODDED 

SILOS 


BARREN  COWSr«a 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Prevent  this  by  using  ABORNO. 
Easily  administered  by  hypodermic  syr¬ 
inge.  Kills  abortion  germs  Quickly  with¬ 
out  harming  cow.Writeforbookletwith 
letters  from  users  and  full  details 
of  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

ABORNO  LABORATORY  v 
1J  Jeff  St.  Lancaster,  Wis. 


I  will  condition  a  Horse 
or  Cow  in  twelve  days 

put  flesh,  on  its  bones.  Give  it  life  and  vigor.  Can  add 
50  per  cent  to  looks  and  value.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  no  pay.  Send  postal  for  free  offer. 

P.  A.  FAUST  BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 
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READ  THESE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  SI  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “  J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  ”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


TAVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New 
JL  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must 
reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  previous  to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must 
accompany  your  order.  ' 


CATTLE 

FOR  A  FOUNDATION— Five  Registered 

yearling  Ayrshire  heifers.  One  young  Registered 
Ayrshire  bull  calf.  A.  B.  SWAN,  Jasper,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS,  PIGS— Both 

sexes,  not  akin.  Service  boars.  Registered  free. 

J.  J.  RAILING,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Shippensburg,  Pa.  , 

O.  I.  C.’s  A.— No.  1  March  pigs,  either  sex 
$12.  Registered  free,  pairs,  no  akin.  Order 
now  to  ship  May  1.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls, 

N.  Y. 

LARGE  PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES — 

Headed  by  Real  Type  10th;  all  ages;  both  sexes; 
highest  quality;  lowest  prices.  C.  A.  EL- 
DREDGE,  Marion,  N.  Y. 

TWENTY  Grade  Pigs,  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 

ter  White,  6-8  weeks  old,  $6  each.  Express  paid. 

C.  E.  BOS8ERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS, 
one  to  three  months  old,  from  1,000-lb.  ancestors, 
service  boars  and  bred  sows.  Also  Registered 
Holstein  calves  from  heavy  producing  dams. 
Prices  reasonable.,-  R.  F.  SEELEY,  Waterloo, 
N.  Y. 

HORSES 

PAIR  OF  MATCHED,  Black  Percheron 

mares;  "A  blood;  seven  and  nine;  sound  and  kind; 
weight  3000;  both  guaranteed  to  be  in  foal,  by 
a  Reg.  ton  Percheron,  price  $450.  Also  a  two- 
year  old  black  gray  Percheron  Stallion,  15-16 
blood,  weight  1200;  well  built;  kind;  no  blem¬ 
ishes;  price  $175.  Matched  bay  team;  seven 
and  eight;  mare  and  horse;  sound  and  kind; 
weight  2800;  extra  good  single  or  double;  price 
$425.  Have  other  good,  sound,  young,  work 
horses,  all  are  home  raised.  Will  deliver  50 
miles.  VERNON  R.  LAFLER,  Middlesex, 
Yates  Co.,  R.  D.  1,  N.  Y. 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS,  all  first  prize 
winners  at  county  fairs,  at  former  gelding  prices. 
Spotted  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered 
stock,  $10.  JOHN  STOLLER,  Galion,  O. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

BEAUTIFUL  and  intelligent  English  and 

Welsh  Shepherd  pups  ready  to  drive  your  cows 
home  next  summer  -<GEO.  BOORMAN,  Mar¬ 
athon,  N.  Y. 

ANGORA — long-haired  kittens  of  purebred 
stock.  Maine  grown  pets,  male  or  female. 
ORRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast,  Maine. 

THOROUGHBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES, 

all  ages.  Males,  spayed  females.  ARCADIA 
FARMS,  Bally,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Beautifully  marked  Collie 

puppies,  bred  from  good  drivers.  Males,  $10, 
females,  $7.  Write  MRS.  J.  A.  LEACH,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

SAMOYED  OR  WHITE  ESKIMO 

PUPPIES.  The  wonderful  companion  and 
utility  dog.  Eligible  to  register,  $20  and  $25. 
MRS.  HOWARD  HOLSINGER,  Denton,  Md. 

FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS— The  big 

kind;  natural  grey  bucks;  born  in  April,  1923; 
standard  weight;  good  color;  fully  pedigreed 
and  healthy.  WILSON’S  RABBITRY,  Marion 
N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED  , 

ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17  to 

65,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions 
$117-$250;  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR. 
OZMENT,  258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 

HUNDREDS  men,  18  up,  wanted  as  Railway 

Mail  Clerks.  $133-$192  month.  Common 
Education  sufficient.  List  positions  free. 

Write  immediately,  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
K101,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  to  work  in  cow 

barn.  Good  wages  paid.  Nice  home  to  board 
in.  State  experience  and  references.  FISH- 
KILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  New  York. 

WANTED;  good  girl  for  general  housework 

who  will  appreciate  kindness;  private  Christian 
family;  small  pretty  estate.  State  particulars, 
salary  expected.  Transportation  paid.  W. 
KNIGHT  CLYNES,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN — Men  to 

train  for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads  nearest 
their  homes — everywhere;  beginners  $150,  later 
$250;  later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $300-$400 
monthly  (which  position?).  RAILWAY  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  good  family  cpok  in  refined 

home.  A  kitchen  with  every  modern  conven¬ 
ience.  Room  with  private  bath  and  porch. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  person.  Wages, 
$50  a  month.  C.  H.  S.,  345  North  Main  St., 
Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for 

household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  time. 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 

MA  JONG.  Complete  set,  with  dice  and 

instruction  book,  65c  postpaid.  Agents  wanted 
for  various  fast  selling  fines.  MILLER  SALES 
COMPANY,  Box  371,  Chatham,  New  York. 

BOARDERS  WANTED 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

SPECIAL  OFFER,  Buff  Leghorn  hatching 

eggs,  prize  winning,  heavy  laying  stock,  $1.50, 
15;  $8,  100.  SILAS  HUNT,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS,  Owen  Farms  Strain. 

Hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Write  me.  T.  J. 
KLEINE,  Spring  Mount,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  35c 

each.  Hatching  eggs,  $2  for  12.  Postpaid. 
D,  H.  WRIGHT,  Bayville,  N,  J.  ■ 


WANTED.  Fresh  uncandled  e^gs.   Con¬ 


tract  at  attractive  prices.  Rodd,  135 
New  York  City. 


17th  St., 


BABY  CHICKS,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  bred 

from  our  high  producing,  vigorous,  free  range 
yearling  hens,  $12  for  100  for  May.  Cedar 
Grove  Farm,  KUNTZ  BROS.,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks  and 

hatching  eggs,  200-250  egg  strain,  sired  by 
Hollywoods’s  Pedigree  cockerels.  Hatching 
eggs,  15,  $1.50;  100,  $7.50;  chicks  May,  $16  per 
100;  June,  $15  per  100.  WAYNE  CO.  LEG¬ 
HORN  FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y.  


8  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS,  EGGS  by  express 

for  one  dollar  and  Bronze  turkey  eggs  40  cents 
each.  H.  P.  SHERMAN,  Alfred  Station,  Alle¬ 
ghany,  Pa.  


TOULOUSE  GEESE  and  Mammoth  Bronze 

turkey  eggs,  $5.50  per  dozen.  Order  from  this 
adv.  H.  H.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS,  10c;  Rocks,  Reds, 

Minorcas,  13c;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  14c; 
100  eggs,  $4;  laying  pullets,  $1.25.  CONTI¬ 
NENTAL  HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  hatching  eggs,  $3 

for  15  eggs.  J.  C.  ADAMS,  Cannonsville,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE— Genuine  Jersey  Black  Giant 

cockerels,  10  to  12  lbs.,  $5  and  $7  each;  hatching 
eggs,  $3  for  15.  MRS.  W.  D.  LAWRENCE, 
Adams,  N.  Y.   


FOR  SALE — S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 

Wyandottes  from  very  best  high  record  stock. 
Splendid  color,  shape  and  size,  eggs  $3  per  15. 
MRS.  M.  MANN,  Linesville,  Pa. _ 

HORNING’S  142  egg  record  Bourbon  Reds. 

Old  hens’  eggs  $10,  young  $9  per  dozen ;  delivery 
guaranteed.  FLORA  HORNING,  Owego,  New 
York. 


BABY  CHICKS  from  personal  Hogan  tested 

flocks.  Barron  Ferris  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
12c.  each-  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  15c  each;  broiler  chicks 
10c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid, 
parcel  post.  BANKER’S  HATCHERY,  Dans- 
ville,  N,  Y. _ 

WYANDOTTES,  Silver  laced  and  Colum- 

bian  pure-bred,  guaranteed  fertility  $1.50-15, 
$4.50-50,  $8-100.  Prepaid.  OPAL  SANTEE, 
Freeport,  O. 


CHICKS— 10c  up  C.  O.  D.,  Rocks,  Reds, 

Leghorns  and  mixed.  100%  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  19th  season.  Pamphlet.  Box  26,  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Regal  -  Dorcas 

strain.  Eggs  from  A1  layers  of  large  eggs,  $2- 
15,  $10-100.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


“  EVERLAY  ”  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch¬ 

ing,  baby  chicks.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Em¬ 
porium,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Mammoth  Bronze 

turkeys;  Mammoth  Pekin  ducks;  Pearl  guineas; 
stock  eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville, 
N.  Y. 


PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS,  trap- 

nested  stock,  breeding  pens  headed  by  269  egg 
males,  hatching  eggs  15,  $2;  100,  $10.  NOR¬ 
TON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N,  Y, 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Strong, 

vigorous,  true  to  breed.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  etc.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  1,200  miles.  Catalog  free.  W.  F.  HILL- 
POT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 

ing,  $6.00  per  hundred,  $3.50  per  50,  $1.25  per 
15,  delivered.  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs,  $1.50 
per  11,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


CHICKS — Pure  Bred  White  Leghorns,  Util¬ 

ity  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  and 
mixed.  Write  for  prices  and  information.  Safe 
arrivai guaranteed.  TURKEY RIDGEHATCH- 
ERY,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


WELLWARD  LEGHORNS  were  high  pen 

for  December  at  the  Bergen  County  contest, 
hatching  eggs  from  selected  two-year  stock,  $8 
per  100.  Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 
WELLWARD  POULTRY  FARM,  East  Se- 
tauket,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


FOR  SALE — White  Holland  turkeys,  toms 

and  hens,  $9  each.  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Hunting- 
ton,  L.  1.  


BRONZE  TURKEYS,  TOULOUSE  GEESE, 

BOOKING  EGG  ORDERS.  $6.00  per  dozen. 
Breeders  for  sale.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellers  • 
ville,  Penn. 


BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  Giant  Bronze 

Turkeys.  Hatched  first  part  of  May,  1923. 
Well  bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS 
REILLY,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


TURKEYS,  toms,  hens,  eggs,  Mammoth 

Bronze,  Bourbon  Bed,  Narragansett.  White 
Holland  toms  and  hens.  Pairs  and  trios  not 
akin.  Highest  quality  at  lowest  prices.  You 
should  place  your  order  with  us  early  for  eggs. 
Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhattan  Point, 
Ohio.  _ _ _ 

BOURBON  RED  turkeys’  eggs,  $8  per 

dozen.  Select  matings;  males  from  blue  rib¬ 
bon  stock;  females  vigorous  laying  strain. 
MRS  JACOB  VALENTINE,  Snencer,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 


Ra- 


E.  A.  WEEKS,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  True  Danish  Ballhead  cabbage 


BIG  KERNEL  JAPAN  BUCKWHEAT. 


State  college  tests.  Sheaf  won  1st  prize  at  1923 


State  amount  wanted.  HILL  CREST  FARMS, 


FERTILIZER  AND  SEED  GERMINA- 


Keefe’s  Inoculated  Flour.  (Vitamite)  10  cents 


_ ;;  $2.50  and  $5,  delivered.  JOHN  R. 

KEEFE,  Burchard  Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


CERTIFIED  CARMEN  No.  3  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes.  Grown  continually  and  kept  pure  for  29 
years.  No  Mosaic.  No  Leaf  Roll.  No  Yellow 
Dwarf.  No  Spindling  Tuber.  No  Black  Leg. 
Priced  reasonable.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS, 
Fairport,  N.  Y  


CERTIF1 KI)  SEED  POTATOES— Last  sea- 


Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $3  per  1000; 


SEED  POTATOES,  Rural  Russet,  no  scab, 

_ »  rot,  big  yield,  $1.10  per  bushel.  GEO.  H. 

COLVIN,  Dalton,  Pa. 


SEED  CORN — Champion  Yellow  Dent; 
Early,  strong  grower,  heavy  yielder,  good  germi¬ 
nation,  $3 — 56  lbs.  shelled,  begs  free.  R.  HILL, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  “Frostproof”  Cabbage  Plants 
for  sale.  Fine  outdoor  grown.  Wakefields, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Succession,  etc.  300 
$1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $2.50.  Mailed  Prepaid. 
Expressed,  10,000,  $15.00;  100,000,  $125.00 
Cash.  xIf  you  want  early  cabbage,  set  these 
plants.  Good  order  delivery  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Also  grow  Tomato  and  Sweet 
Potato  plants.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY, 
Wholesale  Growers,  Franklin,  Virginia.  


GLADIOLUS — Beautiful,  large  flowering 
varieties  mixed,  50  \  fine  bulbs,  postpaid  $1. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  PHIL  LAESER,  Sun 
Prairie,  Wis. 


PEDIGREED  WASHINGTON  ASPARA¬ 
GUS  ROOTS,  40  cts.  Per  Dozen,  $1.65  Per  100. 
$6.75  Per  500,  $12.00  Per  1000  Postpaid.  Send 
for  Rohrer’s  Seed  and  Plant  Catalog.  Mailed 
free.  P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO„  Smoketown, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— Standard  Bien¬ 
nial  Yellow;  new  crop,  hulled  and  scarified, 
$7.50  per  bu.  Samples.  R.  HANNA,  Skillman, 
N.  J. 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
$2  per  100,  $15  per  1000.  Postpaid.  Plants  set 
out  this  spring  will  bear  quantities  of  delicious 
berries  this  summer  and  fall.  BASIL  A.  PER¬ 
RY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  —  The  best 
there  is;  one  hundred  plants  one  dollar;  one 
thousand,  eight  dollars  postpaid.  Berry  plants, 
seed  corn,  circular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER, 
Macedon,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES  CERTIFIED. 
Rurals,  Russets  and  Irish  Cobblers,  yields  300 
to  562  bushels  per  acre  for  eleven  years.  First 
prize  and  sweepstakes  at  Cornellj  State  Potato 
Show,  both  Feb.  ’23  and  ’24.  .  GARDNER 
FARMS,  Box  112,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


ALPHA  BARLEY  —  CERTIFIED  under 

regulations.  Seed  Improvement  Association. 
High  yielding,  vigorous  growing,  two-row 
variety.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS  LABELED,  $1.50  dozen,  not  lab¬ 
eled,  $2J  for  25,  from  Peony,  decorative,  show, 
cactus;  Perennial  phlox,  $1.00  for  15.  MRS. 
HOWARD  HOLSINGER,  Denton,  Md. 


BU  YIN  G  CERTIFIED  SEED  is  buying  crop 

insurance.  Pool  orders  for  lowest  rates.  Cor- 
nellian  oats.  No.  9  potatoes.  Robust  beans. 
Also  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks.  C.  A. 
ROGERS,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


HAY  AND  STRAW.  No.  1  first  and  second 

cutting  alfalfa.  No.  1  fight  and  heavy  clover 
mixed  hay.  No.  1  rye  and  oat  straw.  Domestic 
grown  grass  seeds.  Big  Four  and  Northern 
Wonder  seed  oats.  Ask  for  delivered  prices. 
SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS — Leading  varieties,  tomatoes,  $3 
per  1,000;  cabbage,  $2.50  per  1,000;  rhubarb 
roots,  $5  per  100;  Scarlet  Sage,  $1.50  per  100; 
Asters,  assortment,  65c  per  100.  WM.  P. 
YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa. 


EVERGREEN  SEED  CORN — qt.  30c; 

pk.  $2.25;  lA  bu.  $3.50;  bu.  $5.00.  Post-paid. 
“Busy  ‘B’  Farm.”  L.  F.  BAKER,  Prop., 
Oronoque,  Conn.  Successor  to  F.  E,  Blakeman. 


have  early  spring  vacations.  Good  boating  and 
fishing.  On  State  Road.  Price,  $15  a  week. 
RIVERSIDE  FARM.  Gardiner  N.  Y. 


20,000,000  FROST-PROOF  CABBAGE, 

Tomato,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato,  and  Egg  Plants, 
Leading  varieties  labeled  postpaid  200,  75c; 
500,  $1.50;/1,000,  $2.50.  Express  1,000,  $2.00; 
5,000,  $8.00.  Prompt  shipments  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  OMEGA  PLANT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Omega,  Ga. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  Cobbler 

and  Russets.  JOHN  ROLFE,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


SEED  POTATOES,  No.  9%  round-white 

potato,  big  yielders,  $1.50  bushel.  JOSLTN 
BROS.,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS.  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Beet,  Lettuce 

Pepper,  etc.  Hardy  open  field  grown.  Low 
prices.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Customer 
m  forty  States.  Interesting  and  valuable 
catalog  free.  REINHARDT  PLANT  CO 
Ashburn,  Georgia. 

GRAPE  CUTTINGS— ready  to  plaotP 

easy  to  grow — save  money.  Write  for  prices 
direct  to  grower.  INDEPENDENT  FRUIT 
CO.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS  ready 

for  shipment,  25,  30c;  50,  50c;  100,  75c;  500 
$3.35 ;  prepaid.  Satisfaction,  or  money  refunded 
E.  M.  FETTER,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  R.  1. 

DEWBERRY  PLANTS,  75c  per  12;  horse¬ 

radish  roots,  25c  per  12;  rhubarb  roots,  75c  per 
12;  sage  roots,  15c  each;  parsley  roots,  15c  per 
12.  Hardy  flower  plants,  Delphiuium,  Coreop¬ 
sis,  Gypsophila,  Golden  Glow,  Pinks,  Iris, 
Sweet  William,  Ribbon  Grass,  Hibiscus,  Fever¬ 
few,  each  10c,  75c  per  12.  Pink  rambler  rose, 
25c  each.  All  orders  over  $1  post-paid.  HENRY 
G.  CARTER,  Box  156,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

MILLIONS  OF  CABBAGE,  celery  and 

caulifloweii  plants  for  spring  1924.  Contract 
prices  submitted  on  request.  WELLS  M. 
DODDS,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 

HONEY 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10,  10  lbs.,  $2; 

Buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75.  Postpaid  first  three 
zones.  60  lb.  can  dark  clover,  fine  flavor,  $6.50; 
Here  Buckwheat,  $6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  Y’OU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have 

able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  Inc.,  301  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE — Farms,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y., 
Bradford  County,  Pa.,  river,  creek  and  hill. 
Some  equipped.  Reasonable.  Write  F.  B. 
WANDELL,  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  R.  2. 

MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in 
central  New  York  State.  For  sizes,  descriptions, 
prices  and  terms,  write  PERRY  FARM 
AGENCY,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

WE  CONVERT  your  unprofitable  land 
anywhere  into  quick  selling  factory  sites  by  in¬ 
stalling  an  inexpensive  siding  unconnected  un¬ 
til  requirements  demand.  W.  KNIGHT 

CLYNES,  Railroad  Contractor,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Established  1838. 

NOTICE — Farm  Buyers  write  for  catalogue. 
Farm  Sellers  write  for  listing  blanks.  BURKE 
STONE,  Inc.,  41  East  42d  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE — Dairy  farm,  250  acres,  40 
meadow;  75  pastime,  on  Delaware  River,  near 
Deposit;  State  Road;  bus  line;  30  cow  capacity, 
12  room  dwelling;  electric  lights;  running  water; 
fully  equipped  dairy  barns;  silo;  farm  machine 
ery;  river  fiats;  lumber;  creek  valley  trout 
stream;  ideal  home  for  summer  guests,  com¬ 
pletely  stocked,  $9,500,  $4,500  down.  Inquire 
J.  M.  STILES,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

PRINTING 

PRINTING  SPECIALISTS  for  poultrymen, 
dairymen,  farmers.  Attractive  cuts  of  standard 
breeds  of  poultry,  cattle,  swine  on  your  station¬ 
ery  free.  Send  for  free  samples.  NATIONAL 
PRINTING  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 

PERSONAL  STATIONERY— 100  double 

or  200  single  sheets  writing  paper,  100  envelopes 
to  match,  only  $1.10;  choice  of  five  colors;  name 
and  address  printed  free.  W.  DOWNES,  26 
South  5th  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

LATEST  STYXE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 

ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 

TOBACCO— Fine  yellow  mommoth  chewing, 

10  lbs.,  $3.00;  smoking,  10  lbs.,  $2.00;  20  lbs., 
$3.50.  FARMERS  CLUB,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO,  five  pounds  chew¬ 
ing  $1.75,  ten,  $3.00,  twenty,  $5.25.  Smoking, 
five  pounds,  $1.25,  ten,  $2.00,  twenty,  $350. 
Pipe  and  recipe  free.  Send  no  money.  Pay  when 
received.  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  CO.,  Pa¬ 
ducah,  Ky.  _ . 

“RUMMAGE”  Sales  make  $50  dailv  offer 
wonderful  values;  we  start  you.  “WHOLE¬ 
SALERS,”  Desk  120,  609  Division.  Chicago. 

PHONOGRAPH  OWNERS.  The  Ever- 

play  eliminates  all  needles;  plays  27,000  records, 
wonderful  invention.  Description  and  prices 
on  request.  Agents  wanted.  CENTRAL  ARi 
Co.,  Frenchburg,  Ky.  — 

PENCILNIFE.  Sheffield  steel,  combineu 

pencil  sharpener,  pencil  clip,  cigar  cutter,  oo 
other  uses.  Price,  15c.  BEACON  MAIL 
ORDER  HOUSE.  Beacon,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  A._B 
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FULL  BARREL  LOTS  DISHES,  sugnw 
damaged  crockery,  shipped  any  address  direct 
from  pottery,  Ohio  for  $6.00.  Lots  are  wen- 
assorted  and  still  serviceable.  Plates,  platters, 
cups  and  saucers,  bowls,  pitchers,  bakers,  mugs, 
nappies,  etc.,  a  little  of  each.  Send  cash  wn 
order.  Writeus.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 
Maine.  , 
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( For  synopsis  see  page  425) 

“Bless  ’ee,  Peter — bless  ’ee,  lad! — an’ 
a  old  man’s  blessin’  be  no  light  thing — • 
’specially  such  a  old,  old  man  as  I  be — an’ 
it  bean’t  often  as  I  feels  in  a  blessin’ 
sperrit — but  oh,  Peter!  ’t  were  me  as 
found  ye,  weren’t  it?” 

“  Why,  to  be  sure  it  was,  Ancient,  very 
nearly  five  months  ago.” 

“An’  I  be  alius  ready  wi’  some  noos  for 
ye,  bean’t  I?” 

“Yes,  indeed!” 

“Well,  I  got  more  noos  for  ’ee,  Peter — 
gert  noos!” 

“And  what  is  it  this  time?” 

“Why,  first  of  all,  Peter,  jest  reach  me 
my  snuff-box,  will  ’ee? — in  my  back  ’ind 
pocket — thankee!”  Hereupon  he  knocked 
upon  the  lid  with  a  bony  knuckle.  “I  du 
be  that  full  o’  noos  this  marnin’  that  my 
innards  be  all  of  a  quake,  Peter!”  he 
nodded,  saying  which,  he  sat  down  close 
beside  me. 

“  Some  day — when  that  theer  old  stapil 
be  all  rusted  away,  an’  these  old  bones  is 
a-restin’  in  the  churchyard — you’ll  think, 
sometimes,  o’  the  very  old  man  as  was 
always  so  full  o’  noos,  won’t  ’ee,  Peter?” 

“Surely,  Ancient,  I  shall  never  forget 
you,”  said  I,  and  sighed. 

“An’  now,  Peter,”  said  the  old  man, 
extracting  a  pinch  of  snuff,  “now  for  the 
noos — ’bout  Black  Jarge,  it  be.” 

“What  of  him,  Ancient?”  The  old 
man  shook  his  head. 

“It  took  eight  on  ’em  to  du  it,  Peter, 
an’  now  four  on  ’em’s  a-layin’  in  their 
beds,  an*  four  on  ’em’s  ’obblin’  on  crutches 
— an’  all  over  a  couple  o’  rabbits.” 

“Why — what  do  you  mean?” 

“Why,  ye  see,  Peter,  Black  Jarge  be 
such  a  gert,  strong  man  (I  were  much  such 
another  when  I  were  young) — like  a  lion, 
in  ’is  wrath,  ’e  be — ah!  An’  they  keepers 
come  an’  found  ’im  under  a  tree,  fast 
asleep — like  David  in  the  Cave  of  Adul- 
lam,  Peter,  wi’  a  couple  o’  rabbits  as  ’e ’d 
snared.  An’  when  they  keepers  tried  to 
tak’  ’im,  ’e  rose  up,  ’e  did,  an’  throwed 
some  on  ’em  this  way  an’  some  on  ’em 
that  way — ’t  were  like  Samson  an’  the 
Philistines.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  George  is  taken 
a  prisoner 
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HP  HE  Ancient  nodded,  and  inhaled  his 
*  pinch  of  snuff  with  evident  relish. 
“It  be  gert  noos,  bean’t  it,  Peter?” 
“What  have  they  done  with  him? 
Where  is  he.  Ancient?”  But,  before  the 
old  man  could  answer,  Simon  appeared. 

“Ah,  Peter!”  said  he,  shaking  his  head, 
“the  Gaffer’s  been  tellin’  ye  ’ow  they’ve 
took  Jarge  for  poachin’,  I  suppose — ” 
“Simon!”  cried  the  Ancient,  “shut  thy 
mouth,  lad — hold  thy  gab  an’  give  thy 
poor  old  feyther  a  chance — I  be  tellin’ 
im  so  fast  as  I  can!  As  I  was  a-sayin’, 
Peter — like  a  fur’us  lion  were  Jarge  wi’ 
they  keepers— eight  on  ’em,  Peter — like 
dogs,  a-growlin’,  an’  leapin’,  an’  worryin’ 
all  round  ’im— ah! — like  a  lion  ’e  were — ” 
“Waitin’  for  a  chance  to  use  ’is  ‘right,’ 
d’  ye  see,  Peter!”  added  Simon. 

Ancient.  Wi’  ’is  eyes  a-rollin’  an’ 
flamin’,  Peter,  an’  ’is  mane  all  bristlin’ — 
Simon.  Cool  as  any  cucumber,  Peter — 
Ancient.  Leapin’  in  the  air,  rollin’  in 
the  grass,  wi’  they  keepers  dingin’  to  ’im 
like  leeches — ah !  leeches— 

Simon.  And  every  time  they  rushed, 
tap  ’ud  go  ’is  “left,”  and  bang  ’ud  go  ’is 
“right” — 

Ancient.  An’  up  ’e ’d  get,  like  Samson 
again,  Peter,  an’  give  ’isself  a  shake; 
bellerin’ — like  a  bull  o’  Bashan — 

But,  at  this  juncture,  Old  Amos  hove 
in  view,  followed  by  the  Apologetic  Dut¬ 
ton,  with  Job  and  sundry  others,  on  their 
way  to  work,  and,  as  they  came,  they 
talked  together,  with  much  solemn  wag¬ 
ging  of  heads.  Having  reached  the  door 
of  “The  Bull,”  they  paused  and  greeted 
us,  and  I  thought  Old  Amos’s  habitual 
grin  a  trifle  more  pronounced  than  usual. 

“So  poor  Jarge  ’as  been  an’  gone  an’ 
done  for  ’isself  at  last,  eh?  Oh,  my  soul! 
think  o’  that,  now!”  sighed  Old  Amos. 
“Alius  knowed  as  ’e  would!”  added 


Job;  “many’s  the  time  I’ve  said  as  ’e 
would,  an’  you  know  it — -all  on  you.” 

“It  do  wring  my  ’eart — ah,  that  it  do! 
to  think  o’  pore  Jarge  a  convic’  at  Bot’ny 
Bay!”  said  Old  Amos,  “a-workin’,  an’ 
diggin’,  an’  slavin’  wi’  irons  on  ’is  legs  an’ 
arms,  a-jinglin’,  an’  a-janglin’  when  ’e 
walks.” 

“Well,  but  it’s  Justice,  aren’t  it?” 
demanded  Job— “a  poacher’s  a  thief,  an’ 
a  thief’s  a  convic’ — or  should  be!” 

“I’ve  ’eerd,”  said  Old  Amos,  shaking 
his  head,  “I’ve  ’eerd  as  they  ties  they 
convic’s  up  to  posts,  an’  lashes  an’  lashes 
’em  wi’  the  cat-o’-nine-tails!” 

“They  generally  mostly  deserves  it!” 
nodded  Job. 

“But  ’tis  ’ard  to  think  o’  pore  Jarge 
tied  up  to  one  o’  them  floggin’-posts,  wi’ 
’is  back  all  raw  an’  bleedin’!”  pursued 
Old  Amos;  “crool  ’ard  it  be,  an’  ’im  such 
a  fine,  strappin’  young  chap.” 

“  ’E  were  alius  a  sight  too  fond  o’ 
pitchin’  into  folk,  Jarge  were!”  said  Job; 
“it  be  a  mercy  as  my  back  weren’t  broke 
more  nor  once.” 

“Ah!”  nodded  the  Ancient,  “you  must 
be  amazin’  strong  in  the  back,  Job !  The 
way  I’ve  seed  ’ee  come  a-rollin’  an’ 
a-wallerin’  out  o’  that  theer  smithy’s 
wonnerful,  wonnerful.  Lord  !  Job — 
’ow  you  did  roll!” 

“Well,  ’e  won’t  never  do  it  no  more,” 
said  Job,  glowering;  “what  wi’  poachin’ 
’is  game,  an’  knockin’  ’is  keepers  about, 
’t  aren’t  likely  as  Squire  Beverley  ’ll  let 
’im  off  very  easy — ” 

WHO?”  said  I,  looking  up,  and 
speaking  for  the  first  time. 

Squire  Beverley  o’  Burn’am  ’All.” 

Sir  Peregrine  Beverley?  ” 

Ay,  for  sure.” 

“And  how  far  is  it  to  Burnham  Hall?” 
“’Ow  fur?”  repeated  Job,  staring; 
“why,  it  lays  ’t  other  side  o’  Horsmon- 
den — ” 

“It  be  a  matter  o’  eight  mile,  Peter,” 
said  the  Ancient. 

“Then  I  had  better  start  now,”  said  I, 
and  rose. 

“What — you?”  exclaimed  Job;  “d’ye 
think  Squire’ll  see  you?” 

“I  think  so;  yes.” 

“Well,  ’e  won’t— they’ll  never  let  the 
likes  o’  you  or  me  beyond  the  gates.” 
“That  remains  to  be  seen,”  said  I. 

“All  right!”  nodded  Job,  “if  they  sets 
the  dogs  on  ye,  or  chucks  you  into  the 
road — don’t  go  blamin’  it  on  to  me,  that’s 
all!” 

“What — be  ye  really  a-goin’,  Peter?” 
“I  really  am,  Ancient!” 

“Then — by  the  Lord! — I’ll  go  wi’  ye.” 
“It’s  a  long  walk!” 

“Nay — Simon  shall  drive  us  in  the 
cart.” 

“That  I  will!”  nodded  the  Innkeeper. 
“Ay,  lad,”  cried  the  Ancient,  laying 
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his  hand  upon  my  arm,  “we’ll  up  an’  see 
Squire,  you  an’  me — shall  us,  Peter? 
There  be  some  fules,”  said  he,  looking 
round  upon  the  staring  company,  “some 
fules  as  talks  o’  Bot’ny  Bay,  an’  irons,  an’ 
whippin’-posts — all  1  says  is — let  ’em, 
Peter,  let  ’em!  You  an’  me’ll  up  an’  see 
Squire,  Peter,  sha’n’t  us?”  So  saying, 
the  old  man  led  me  into  the  kitchen  of 
“The  Bull,”  while  Simon  went  to  have 
the  horses  put  to. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

in  which  the  ancient  is  surprised 

A  CHEERY  place,  at  all  times,  is  the 

*  kitchen  of  an  English  inn,  a  com¬ 
fortable  place  to  eat  in,  to  talk  in,  or  to 
doze  in.  And  what  inn  kitchen,  in  all 
broad  England,  was  ever  brighter,  neater, 
and  more  comfortable  than  this  kitchen 
of  “The  Bull,”  where  sweet  Prue  held 
supreme  sway,  with  such  grave  dignity, 
and  with  her  two  white-capped  maids  to  do 
her  bidding  and  behests? — surely  none. 
And  surely  in  no  inn,  tavern,  or  hostelry 
soever,  great  or  small,  was  there  ever  seen 
a  daintier,  prettier,  sweeter  hostess  than 
this  same  Prue  of  ours. 

But  to-day  Prue’s  eyes  were  red,  and 
her  lips  were  all  a-droop,  the  which, 
though  her  smile  was  brave  and  ready, 
the  Ancient  was  quick  to  notice. 

“Why,  Prue,  lass,  you’ve  been  weep- 
in’!” 

“Yes,  grandfer.” 

“Your  pretty  eyes  be  all  swole — red 
they  be;  what’s  the  trouble?” 

“Oh!  ’t  is  nothing,  dear,  ’t  is  just  a 
maid’s  fulishness — never  mind  me,  dear.” 

“Ah!  but  I  love  ’ee,  Prue— come,  kiss 
me — theer  now,  tell  me  all  about  it— all 
about  it,  Prue.” 

“Oh,  grandfer!”  said  she,  from  the 
hollow  of  his  shoulder,  “ ’t  is  just — Jarge!  ” 
The  old  man  grew  very  still,  his  mouth 
opened  slowly,  and  closed  with  a  snap. 

“Did  ’ee — did  ’ee  say — Jarge,  Prue? 
Is  it — breekin’  your  ’eart  ye  be  for  that 
theer  poachin’  Black  Jarge?  To  think — 
as  my  Prue  should  come  down  to  a 
poachin’ — ” 

Prudence  slipped  from  his  encircling 
arm  and  stood  up  very  straight  and  proud 
— there  were  tears  thick  upon  her  lashes, 
but  she  did  not  attempt  to  wipe  them 
away. 

“Grandfer,”  she  said  very  gently,  “you 
mustn’t  speak  of  Jarge  to  me  like  that — 
ye  mustn’t — because  I — love  him,  and  if 
— he  ever — comes  back — I’ll  marry  him 
if — if  he  will  only  ax  me;  and  if  he — 
never  comes  back,  then — I  think — I 
shall — die!”  The  Ancient  took  out  his 
snuff-box,  opened  it,  glanced  inside,  and 
— shut  it  up  again. 

“Did  ’ee  tell  me  as  you  love  Black 
Jarge,  Prue?” 
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[AKE  YOUR  PENCIL  AND  0LOT-OUT  ALL  THE  UNNECESSARY  LINES 


The  animals  in  last  week’s  picture  were:  mouse,  cat,  fox,  bear,  donkef,  pig, 
elephant,  cow,  rabbit  and  squirrel.  This  puzzle  will  be  answered  next  week. 


“Yes,  grandfer,  I  always  have  and 
always  shall!” 

“Loves  Black  Jarge!”  he  repeated; 
“alius  ’as — alius  will!  Oh,  Lord!  what 
’ave  I  done?”  Now,  very  slowly,  a  tear 
crept  down  his  wrinkled  cheek,  at  sight 
of  which  Prue  gave  a  little  cry,  and,  kneel¬ 
ing  beside  his  chair,  took  him  in  her  arms. 
“Oh,  my  lass! — my  little  Prue — ’tis 
all  my  doin’.  I  thought —  Oh,  Prue,  ’t 
were  me  as  parted  you!  I  thought — •” 
The  quivering  voice  broke  off. 

“’Tis  all  right,  grandfer,  never  think  of 
it — see — there,  I  be  smilin’!”  and  she 
kissed  him  many  times. 

“A  danged  fule  I  be!”  said  the  old  man, 
shaking  his  head. 

“No,  no,  grandfer!” 

“That’s  what  I  be,  Prue — a  danged 
fule!  If  I  do  go  afore  that  theer  old, 
rusty  stapil,  ’t  will  serve  me  right — • 
a  danged  fule  I  be!  Alius  loved  ’im — alius 
will,  an’ wishful  towed  wi’  ’im!  Why, 
then,”  said  the  Ancient,  swallowing  two 
or  three  times,  “so  ’ee  shall,  my  sweet, 
sure  as  sure,  so  come  an’  kiss  me,  an’  for¬ 
give  the  old  man  as  loves  ’ee  so.” 

“What  do  ’ee  mean,  grandfer?”  said 
Prue  between  two  kisses. 

“A  fine,  strappin’  chap  be  Jarge;  arter 
all,  Peter,  you  bean’t  a  patch  on  Jarge  for 
looks,  be  you?” 

“No,  indeed,  Ancient!” 

“Wishful  to  wed  ’im,  she  is,  an’  so  she 
shall.  LordyLord!  Kiss  me  again,  Prue, 
for  I  be  goin’  to  see  Squire — ay,  I  be  goin’ 
to  up  an’  speak  wi’  Squire  for  Jarge — 
an’  Peter  be  cornin’  too.”  | 

“Oh,  Mr.  Peter!”  faltered  Prudence, 
“be  this  true?”  and  in  her  eyes  was  the 
light  of  a  sudden  hope. 

“Yes,”  I  nodded.  % 

“D’  you  think  Squire’ll  see  you — 'listen 
to  you?”  she  cried  breathlessly.  j 

“I  think  he  will.  Prudence,”  said  I.' 

But  now  came  the  sound  of  wheels  and 
the  voice  of  Simon,  calling,  wherefore  I 
took  my  hat  and  followed  the  Ancient  to 
the  door,  but  there  Prudence  stopped  me. 

“Last  time  you  met  wi’  Jarge — he  tried 
to  kill  you.  Oh,  I  know,  and  now — you 
be  goin’  to — ” 

“Nonsense,  Prue!”  said  I.  But,  as  I 
spoke,  she  stooped  and  would  have  kissed 
my  hand,  but  I  raised  her  and  kissed  her 
upon  the  cheek,  instead.  “For  good  luck, 
Prue,”  said  I,  and  so  turned  and  left  her. 

In  the  porch  sat  Job,  with  Old  Amos 
and  the  rest,  who  watched  with  gloomy 
brows  as  I  swung  myself  up  beside  the 
Ancient  in  the  cart. 

“A  fule’s  journey!”  remarked  Old 
Amos  sententiously. 

The  Ancient  cast  an  observing  eye  up  at 
the  cloudless  sky  and  nodded  solemnly. 

“Theer  be  some  fules  in  this  world, 
Peter,  as  mixes  up  honest  men — like 
Jarge — wi’  thieves,  an’  lazy  waggabones 
— like  Job — but  we’ll  show  ’em,  Peter, 
we’ll  show  ’em — dang  ’em!  Drive  on, 
Simon,  my  bye!” 

So,  with  this  Parthian  shot,  feathered 
with  the  one  strong  word  the  Ancient 
kept  for  such  occasions,  we  drove  away 
from  the  silenced  group.  But  the  last 
thing  I  saw  was  the  light  in  Prue’s  sweet 
eyes  as  she  watched  us  from  the  open 
lattice. 

CHAPTER  XXXn 

HOW  WE  SET  OUT  FOR  BURNHAM  HALL 

PETER,”  said  the  Ancient,  after  we 
had  gone  a  little  way,  “Peter,  I  do 
’opes  as  you  aren’t  been  an’  gone  an’ 
rose  my  Prue’s  ’opes  only  to  dash  ’em 
down  again.” 

“I  can  but  do  my  best,  Ancient.” 

“Old  Un,”  said  Simon,  “’t  weren’t 
Peter  as  rose  ’er  ’opes,  ’t  were  you;  Peter 
never  said  nowt  about  bringin’  Jarge 
’ome — ” 

“Simon,”  commanded  the  Ancient, 
“hold  thy  tongue.  I  says  again,  if  Peter’s 
been  an’  rose  Prue’s  ’opes  only  to  dash 
’em ’t  will  be  a  bad  day  for  Prue,  you  mark 
my  words;  Prue’s  a  lass  as  don’t  love 
easy,  an’  don’t  forget  easy.” 

( Continued  on  page  4S5) 
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A  SALE 


of  Genuine  Hand 
Beaded  TUSSAH 

SILK 


FULLY 
HAND 
BEADED 


Yes,  we  mean 
it.tne  price  Is 
only  $3,981 
Undoubtedly 
the  biggest 
bargain  sen¬ 
sation  in 
years!  A 
bewitchlngl?  beauti¬ 
ful  new  style  eenuin* 

Tnssab  Silk  Dress, 
richly  beaded  and  ele¬ 
gantly  finished  in  every 
way.  MoBt  amazing  offer 

Srer  made — don ’t  miss  it  I 
quick!  They  will  go 

Send  No 
Money  t 

RIcbly  made  of  fine 
aality  genuine  Tassah 
jilk,  aoftRnd  shimmer- 
ins— an  ideal  material* 

A  striking  feature  is 
toe  elaborate  beading 
—pretty  bugle  beads  io 
rich  color  tones  aet  in  o 
most  tasteful  and  ele¬ 
gant  design.  Self  mi* 
terial  narrow  sash. 
Fashionable  kimono 
length  sleeves  with 
slashed  cuffs.  Round 
neck;  tailor j 
out  is 

be  del - - 

workmanship. Thesty  la 
is  one-piece,  becoming 
to  all  ages  and  fig  ure»* 

HURRY! yonr  order— no 
money  now.  Pay  only 
on  arrival  special  sale 
price  $3.98  and  post¬ 
age.  If  after  try-on  you 
don’t  think  it  the  biggest  bar- 
gain  of  your  life,  your  money  baelCf 
COLORS— Navy  Blu 
Tan,  Natural,  Brown 
Black.  SIZES— Women’s 
32  to  46  bust:  Misses’ 

14  to  22 years. 

INTERNATIONAL1 
MAIL  ORDER  CO* 
Dept.  D  1353  Chicago 


ck;  tailoring  through- 
t  is  perfect,  you  will 
delighted  with  the 


Money 
Back 
Guaranteed 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


The  JUST  one  oI  our  wonderful  bargains. 


‘ Pride 


Send  for 
Catalog  40 


Set  comprises  a  4,  4M  or  5  foot  iron 
,,  enameled  roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  19  Inch 
roll  rim  enameled  flat-back  lavatory, 
a  syphon  action,  wash-down  water  closet 
with  porcelain  tank,  oak  post  hinge 
seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel- 
plated  traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  fittings. 


J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

264 W.  34  St.,  Bet.  7th-8th  Aves.,  N.Y.  C. 
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95  Jfm&dcafi, 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk. 
Different  from  picture  which  shows 
large  size  easy  running  New  L.  S.  Model 
Get  our  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Bex  7052  Balnbrldge,  N.  Y. 
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Old  Family  Recipes  from  A.  A.  Readers 

Cakes  that  Date  Back  to  Colonial  Days.  Other  Kitchen  Hints 


The  recent  article  on  cake-making, 
largely  contributed  by  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Kramer,  has  brought  forth  several  old- 
time  recipes  which  our  readers  in  this 
generation  have  tried  and  found  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Here  is  one  which  Mrs.  Ery  Camp  of 
New  York  says  has  been  used  as  “our 
family  cake  for  three  generations.”  It 
bears  the  good  historical  name  of 

Martha  Washington  Cake 

2  cups  flour  1  egg 

3  teaspoons  baking  1  cup  milk 
powder  3  tablespoons  short- 

Pinch  salt  ening 

1  cup  sugar  Flavoring 

Sift  together  the  flour,  salt  and  baking 
powder  (or  use  1  teaspoon  soda  and  2  of 
cream  tartar  in  place  of  the  latter).  Then 
mix  very  thoroughly,  as  the  longer  it  is 
mixed,  the  lighter  and  finer  grained  will  be 
tbe  cake.  Next  add  the  sugar,  egg,  milk, 
and  melted  shortening.  Beat  and  stir 
until  the  mixture  is  smooth  and  full  of 
bubbles.  Flavor  with  any  extract,  stir 
again,  and  bake  in  layers  or  loaf. 

I  usually  use  just  the  yolk  in  the  cake 
and  save  the  white  for  frosting.  One  day 
when  I  had  company,  I  made  a  cake  and 
after  baking  it,  I  happened  to  think  that 
I  had  forgotten  to  put  in  the  egg;  but  the 
cake  was  so  light  and  delicious  that  I  shall 
not  be  afraid  to  make  a  cake  now  when 
my  egg  basket  is  empty. 

I  remember  an  old  lady  who  lived  near 
my  mother,  who  added  a  tablespoon  of 
clean,  fluffy  snow  whenever  she  could  get 
it,  in  place  of  the  egg  white  and  when  I 
try  this  the  cake  always  seems  to  be 
lighter. 

Another  Traditional  Recipe 

Another  reader  who  is  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  American  Agriculturist 
household  columns,  Mrs.  Pauline  Carmen, 
sends  in  a  recipe  for  gingerbread  which  she 
says  was  originated  by  Mrs.  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  honor  of  LaFayette  on  his 
visit  to  the  struggling  American  colonies. 
Naturally  enough  it  bears  his  name. 

LaFayette  Gingerbread 

Cream  together  1  cup  butter,  1  cup 
sugar  and  1  pint  molasses.  Then  add  4 
tablespoons  ginger  and  1  tablespoon  each 
of  the  following:  Cinnamon  and  mace  and 
the  grated  rind  of  an  orange  or  lemon. 
Add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs  and 
pint  milk,  beating  in  six  cups  flour, 
alternately  with  the  milk.  A  cup  of 
raisins  or  nut  meats  may  be  added.  Add 
the  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites  last  and  1 
teaspoon  soda,  dissolved  in  a  little  water. 
Mrs.  Carmen  has  passed  on  also  a  very 


old  recipe  for  sponge  cake,  written  in  the 
old-fashioned  style  but  now  brought  up  t.o 
date  for  her  own  use.  The  recipe  is  half  a 
century  old. 

Sponge  Cake 

Beat  two  eggs  till  thick  and  lemon 
colored.  Beat  in  1  cup  of  sugar  and  2 
tablespoons  butter.  Cream  the  mixture 
till  it  is  well  mixed  and  creamy;  then  add 
6  tablespoons  sweet  milk.  Sift  together 
1  large  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar,  %  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  yi  teaspoon  salt  and  1  heap¬ 
ing  cup  flour.  Stir  this  into  the  mixture, 
beat  well  and  bake  30  minutes. 


a  fancy  design,  or  decorated  with  nuts 
or  part  of  it  may  be  colored  and  used  f0j 
decorating  the  other  part.  If  your  sugar 
has  been  properly  boiled  your  cake  will  I 
look  wonderfully  appetizing  and  mother- 
in-law  will  know  that  you  really  can  cook. 


Cake  Frosting  as  Good  as  the 
Bakers  Make 

SOME  homemakers  are  fine  cooks  but 
not  all  of  them  can  make  good  cake 
frosting  from  a  cup  of  granulated  sugar 
boiled  in  a  half  cup  of  water  and  added  to 
the  stiffly  beaten  white  of  an  egg.  The 
young  bride  who  is  just  beginning  to  make 
tempting  new  dishes  finds  it  especially 
hard  to  make  this  frosting  so  that  it  will 
get  solid  but  not  hard  and  crusty. 

When  the  boiling  sugar  will  spin  threads 
if  dropped  from  a  spoon,  add  half  of  it 
to  the  beaten  egg  and  continue  beating 
until  the  mixture  is  partly  cool. 

The  remaining  half  must  be  boiled 
longer,  until  when  a  drop  is  put  into  cold 
water  it  forms  a  hard  ball.  It  is  then 
ready  to  be  added  to  the  other  part  and 
beaten  well  until  thick  enough  to  spread 
on  the  cake  and  stay  there,  not  run  down 
into  the  cake  plate.  If  it  does  ‘run’  then 
you  have  not  boiled  your  sugar  enough. 
This  can  be  remedied  by  adding  another 
scant  half  cup  of  sugar  which  has  been 
boiled  until  it  forms  a  very  hard  ball  when 
dropped  into  cold  water.  J 

Of  course,  you  must  not  forget  the 
flavoring  which  may  be  put  in  when  the 
mixture  begins  to  cool.  Vanilla  is  the 
best  in  this  kind  of  icing.  A  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  will  do. 

s  The  frosting  may  be  put  on  the  cake  in 


Phlox  Popular  Flowers 

IF  you  want  a  showy,  perennial  plant 
that  will  grow  quickly,  bloom  all 
summer  and  be  hardy  as  an  oak,  plant 
phlox.  Few  plants  have  its  range  of 
color.  In  the  sun  the  bright  reds  and 
reds  with  purple  tints  are  especially 
beautiful  and  showy.  In  the  shade  the 
pinks  and  lavenders  will  be  pure  and  deli¬ 
cate,  but  in  the  sun  they  will  be  discolored. 
These  colors  in  any  flower  burn  badly 
and  must  be  in  shade  to  be  clear. 

You  can  buy  the  small  potted  plants 
of  phlox  from  greenhouses  in  the  spring, 
or  you  may  purchase  field-grown  clumps 
one  or  two  years  old  that  will  give  a  little 
more  show  the  first  season.  The  small  j 
plants  will  make  good  clumps  in  a  year  or 
two. — Rachael  Rae. 


Test  Rubbers  for  Canning 

a,D  or  poor  canning  rubbers  can 
easily  be  detected,  according  to  the 
specialists  at  the  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  Ithaca,  by  two  simple  tests. 
Poor  rubbers  are  the  greatest  cause  of 
loss  in  canning. 

A  good  can  rubber  returns  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  shape  after  it  has  been  stretched  out 
by  pulling  like  a  rubber  band.  Live  rub¬ 
bers  will  not  crack  when  folded  double 
into  the  shape  of  a  half  circle. 

Never  use  rubbers  more  than  once.  It 
is  foolish  economy  to  run  the  risk. 


•  Don’t  waste  tears  or  language  on  cas¬ 
tors  that  keep  dropping  out.  Fill  up  the 
hole  with  paraffin,  put  the  castor  in  while 
the  paraffin  is  still  soft  and  never  be 
troubled  again. 


2,  3  and  5  lb .  Cartons — It  is  Never  Sold  in  Bulk 


The  Coffee  you  can  Always  rely  upon 
to  afford  Real  Pleasure  in  the  Drinking 


NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE 


J 


JUST  AN  AFTERNOON’S  WORK  ON  EACH  PATTERN 


^FTER  finishing  the  hardest  work  of 

the  day,  slip  on  this  simple  but 
becoming  frock,  which  may  be  made 
of  printed  cotton  or  silk.  No.  2071 
comes  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  It  takes 
3J4  yard  of  40-inch  material.  Price, 
12c. 

FROCK  mother  can  start  in  the 

morning  and  have  all  finished 
when  daughter  comes  home  from 
school.  No.  2076  is  cut  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10,12  and  14  years.  Size  8  takes  2J4 
yards  of  40-inch  material.  Price,  12c. 
Embroidery  pattern  674,  12c  extra. 

JvJO.  1858  is  a  comfortable  little 
undergarment  for  the  child.  It 
may  be  made  with  long  sleeves  or  short 
or  with  large  sleeveless  armholes. 
No.  1858  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  Size  8  requires  1% 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  garment 
as  illustrated.  Pattern,  12c. 

TUST  two  lengths  of  material — silk 

alpaca,  satin,  twill  or  cotton — are 
needed  to  make  No.  2056.  It  needs 
no  fitting,  and  is  finished  off  easily 
with  blanket  stitching  around  the 
neck,  vest  and  sleeves.  Sizes,  small, 
medium  and  large.  Embroidery 
pattern  657,  12c  extra. 

TO  ORDER:  Write,  name, 
address,  pattern  numbers  and 
sizes  clearly,  enclose  proper 
remittance  in  either  coin  or 
stamps  (stamps  are  safer)  and 
send  to  the  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Add  10c  for  our 
up-to-date  catalogue  of  new 
styles. 
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A  May  Day  Luncheon 

i|4Y  Day  is  apple  blossom  time.  Any 
jVl  table  decorated  with  large  jars  of 
Lnple  blossoms  is  beautiful.  To  arrange 
oDe  in  an  especially  pretty  manner,  place 
3  the  center  a  large  cut-glass  bowl,  if  you 
Ijave  one.  If  like  mine  yours  is  imitation, 
shine  it  up  in  hot  soap  suds,  and  it  will  do 
just  as  well.  Fill  it  with  long  branches  of 
I  (he  blossoms  arranged  naturally.  For 
ace  cards  tie  an  ordinary  card  with  the 
I  name  of  the  guest  neatly  printed  or  writ- 
|eB  on,  to  a  spray  of  the  apple  blossoms. 
[Tse  pink  and  green  ribbon  for  tying. 

May  time  is  also  housecleaning  time, 

1  gnd  a  novel  way  to  entertain,  which  is 
vet  along  practical  lines,  is  a  “house- 
I  cleaning  lunch.”  Receive  your  guests  in 
a  housekeepers'  immaculate  apron.  For 
I  a  centerpiece  use  a  feather  duster  planted 
bed  of  flowers.  Tiny  dustpans  at 
|  each  plate  should  hold  white  peppermints 
jmoth  ball  shape.  After  lunch  is  served, 

I  jive  to  each  lady  a  flour  or  sugar  sack, 

:  jud  ask  each  to  make  an  apron.  Have 
|  scraps  of  percale  of  sufficient  size  to  trim 
apron  prettily,  with  bolts  of  binding 
tape,  colored  thread,  etc.  so  that  each 
I  person  can  make  an  apron  according  to 
her  own  taste.  For  the  best  apron  give  a 
1  scrubbing  brush,  tied  in  a  neat  package, 
for  the  “booby”  prize  a  brick  of 
|  scouring  soap.  Then  collect  the  aprons 
and  pin  numbers  on  each  one.  Have 
your  guests  draw  for  numbers,  so  that 
each  may  take  home  a  new  apron  made 
by  someone  else. — Mabel  Fern  Mit¬ 
chell. 


The  Broad  Highway 

(Confined  from  page  J$3) 

“Why,  true.  Gaffer,  true,  God  bless 
’er .!” 

“She  be  one  as  ’ud  pine — slow  an’ 
quiet,  like  a  flower  hi  the  woods,  or  a  leaf 
in  autumn — ah!  fade,  she  would,  fade, 
an’  fade!” 

“Well,  she  bean’t  a-goin’  to  do  no 
fadin',  please  the  Lord!” 

“Not  if  me  an’  Peter  an’  you  can  ’elp  it. 
Simon,  my  bye,  but  if  Peter  ’as  been  an’ 
rose  ’er  ’opes  o’  freein’  Jarge,  an’  if  Jarge 
should  ’ave  to  go  a  convic’  to  Austrayley, 
why  then — she’ll  fade,  fade  as  ever  was, 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED 

DETER  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  beauti- 
*ful  and  mysterious  Charmian,  but  be¬ 
cause  she  fled  to  him  for  protection  from  a 
man  he  knows  to  be  a  villain,  he  torments 
himself  with  suspicions  as  tp  her  past.  He 
asks  her  to  marry  him  and  she  teases  him 
happily  without  answering,  but  when  he 
adds  “whatever  you  have  been”  she  scorn¬ 
fully  refuses.  Peter,  heavy-hearted,  goes 
to  the  forge  where  he  works.  George,  the 
owner,  has  disappeared  after  a  quarrel  which 
Peter  cannot  understand.  He  is  met  by  his 
friend,  “the  Ancient.” 


Blue  Flame  Strikes  Against  Cooking  Utensil 

HERE’S  a  stove  that  bums  oil  with  very  rapid  and  efficient 
cooking  qualities.  It’s  a  short-chimney-type  burner  which 
produces  a  clean,  odorless,  blue  flame  that  strikes  directly 
against  the  cooking  utensil.  That’s  because  it’s  equipped  with 
Lorain  High  Speed  Oil  Burners. 

For  nearly  twelve  years  the  Lorain  needs  cleaning.  The  Lorain  Wick 
High  Speed  Oil  Burner  has  given  won’t  stick.  The  vital  parts  won’t 
perfect  satisfaction  in  thousands  bum  out — read  the  Guarantee. 


upon  thousands  of 
homes.  Each  year 
its  popularity  has  in¬ 
creased  and  last  year 
the  demand  for  oil 
stoves  equipped  with 
this  remarkable 
burner  was  over¬ 
whelming. 

The  reasons  for  this 
popularity  are  obvi¬ 
ous.  Lorain  gives 
forth  an  intense  heat. 
It’s  simple  in  con¬ 
struction.  Easy  to 
operate.  Never  gets 
out  of  order.  Seldom 


Guarantee 

Should  the  inner  combustion  tube 
of  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil 
Burner  burn  out  within  10  years 
from  date  of  purchase,  replace¬ 
ment  will  be  made  entirely  free 
of  charge. 

Many  famous  makes  of  Oil  Cook 
Stoves  are  equipped  with  Lorain 
High  Speed  Burners,  including: 
Direct  Action— National  Stove  Co. 

Div.,  Lorain,  Ohio 
New  Process— New  Process  Stove 
Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Quick  Meal— Quick  Meal  Stove  Co. 

Div.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clark  Jewel— George  M.  Clark  &. 

Co.  Div.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dangler— Dangler  Stove  Co.  Div., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


So  efficient  and  satis¬ 
factory  is  the  Lorain. 
High  Speed  Oil 
Burnerthatdozens  of 
well-known  oil  cook 
stoves  now  have  it  as 
standard  equipment. 
Amongsomanygood 
oil  stoves  you’ll  sure¬ 
ly  be  able  to  find  one 
that  will  please  you 
as  to  size,  style,  color 
and  price.  If  there’s 
no  Lorain  dealer 
near  you,  ask  us 
for  the  name  of  the 
nearest  one. 


AMERICAN  STOVE  COMPANY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Sole  Manufacturers  ofQas  Ranges  Equipped  with  the  Lorain  Oven  Heat  Regulator 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cooking  Appliances 
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HIGH  SPEED  OIL  BURNER 


an’  be  laicl  in  the  churchyard  afore  ’er 
poor  old  grandfeyther!” 

“Lord,  Old  Un!”  exclaimed  Simon, 
“who’s  a-talkin’  o'  fadin's  an'  church¬ 
yards?  I  don't  like  it — let’s  talk  o’ 
summ'at.  else.” 

“Simon,”  said  the  Ancient,  shaking  his 
head  reprovingly,  “ye  be  a  good  bye — 
ah!  a  steady,  dootiful  lad  ye  be,  I  don't 
deny  it;  but  the  Lord  aren't  give  you  no 
imagination,  which,  arter  all,  you  should 
he  main  thankful  for;  a  imagination’s  a 
troublesome  thing — aren’t  it,  Peter?” 

At  this  juncture  there  appeared  a  man 
>Q  a  cart,  ahead  of  us,  who  flourished  his 
whip  and  roared  a  greeting,  a  coarse- 
visaged,  loud-voiced  fellow,  whose  beefy 
face  was  adorned  with  a  pair  of  enormous 
fiery  whiskers  that  seemed  forever  striv¬ 
ing  to  hide  his  ears,  which  last,  being  very 
large  and  red,  stood  boldly  out  at  right 
angles  to  his  head,  scorning  all  conceal¬ 
ment. 

“W’at — be  that  the  Old  Un — be  you 
alive  an’  kickin’  yet?” 

“Ay,  God  be  thanked,  John!” 

“And  w’at  be  all  this  I  ’ear  about  that 
theer  Black  Jarge — ’e  never  were  much 
good — but  w’at  be  all  this? 

“Lies,  mostly,  you  may  tak’  your 
oath!”  nodded  the  Ancient. 


“But  ’e’ve  been  took  for  poachin’,  ah! 
an’  locked  up  at  the  ’All — ” 

“An’  we’m  goin’  to  fetch  un — we  be 
goin’  to  see  Squire — ” 

“W’at — you.  Old  Un?  You  see  Squire 
— haw!  haw!” 

“Ah,  me! — an’  Peter,  an’  Simon,  ’ere.” 

“  You  see  is  Worship  Sir  Peregrine 
Beverley,  Baronet,  an’  Justice  o’  the 
Peace — you?  Ecod!  that’s  a  good  un— 
danged  if  it  ain’t!  An’  what  might  you 
be  wishful  to  do  when  ye  see  ’im — which 
ye  wont?'’ 

“Fetch  back  Jarge,  o’  course.” 

“Old  Un,  you  must  be  crazed  in  your 
’ead,  arter  Jarge  killin’  four  keepers — 
Sir  Peregrine’s  own  keepers  too — shootin’ 
’em  stone  dead,  an’  three  more  a-dy in’— ” 

“John,”  said  the  Ancient,  shaking  his 
head,  “that’s  the  worst  o’  bein’  cursed  wi’ 
ears  like  yourn — ” 

“A  bit  large,  they  may  be,”  growled 
John. 

“Large  as  ever  was,  John!”  nodded  the 
Ancient— “ oncommon  large!  an’,  conse¬ 
quent,  they  ketches  a  lot  too  much.  If 
so  be  as  they  grows  any  bigger,  you’ll  be 
’earin’  things  afore  they’re  spoke,  an’ — ” 

John  muttered  an  oath,  and,  lashing  up 
his  horse,  disappeared  down  the  road  in 
a  cloud  of  dust.  (.To  be  continued ) 


ILL  LEATHER  HERCULES 

WORK  SHOE 

at  wholesale^ 

i  J^JADE  on  the  famous 


Army  Munson  last, 
of  heavy  pliable  leather, 
double  tanned  to  resist 
soil  acids  and  to  stand 
hardest  wear.  Double 
leather  soles.  Soft 
toe.  Mahogany  brown. 
sizes  e  to  ii. 
Widths. 

No.  01171. 


nay  Back 
lot  Delighted  , 

PflYPQSTflGE.f^gggW^^^MCT 

noney  or  cheek  ac- 

ipanies  order.  Or  you  can  —  i  „ 

Y  POSTMAN  on  delivery  plus  postage.  Mention  No. 
171,  size  and  width,  or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you  wear. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
with  wonderful  values  In  Imen’s,  women  a 
and  children’s  shoes  at  99o  and  up. 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  5CR, 


Teach  Children 
To^Use 

Cuticura 

Soothes  and  Heals 
Rashes  and  Irritations 
^Oitlcur^^oapJKeeg^CheSVlnUlear 


AnUp-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets,  consisting  of 
a  4,  4  33  or  5' iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19" 
roll  rim  enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon 
action  wash  down  Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low 
down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge  seat.  Faucets  marked  hot 
and  cold.  A11  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  10 

MORRIS  &  KLENERT  CO.,  Inc. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


DAYS!  J°  you  want  to  build  or  improve 
DU  1 J.  yQur  radio  set?  We  can  help  you 
get  what  you  need  if  you  will  help  us  get 
some  new  subscribers.  For  details  write  to 
the  Radio  Department, 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


WANT  MORE  MONEY  ? 


Our  agents  make  big  profits  on  Soap  and  toilet  articles. 
Get  free  sample-case  offer. 

H0-R0-C0  MANUfACTURING  CO.,  2729  Dodier  St.,  SL  Unis,  Mo. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


Potatoes  Take  Slight  Spurt 


DURING  the  week  ending  April  19,  the 
potato  market  took  on  a  decidedly 
stronger  tone.  The  strengthening  was  more 
manifest  in  trading  than  in  any  price  increase. 
However,  there  was  some  advance  in  price 
which  as  far  as  the  immediate  future  is  con¬ 
cerned,  looks  rather  favorable.  Conditions 
in  the  country  are  responsible  for  the  situation 
due  to  the  fact  that  roads  are  very  muddy  and 
heavy.  The  result  is  that  farmers  find  difficulty 
in  hauling  in  their  stocks  which  means  light 
shipments.  Indications  are  that  with  the 
clearing  up  of  the  roads,  receipts  will  immedi¬ 
ately  increase  and  undoubtedly  result  in 
somewhat  weaker  conditions  in  the  market. 
Whether  conditions  will  pan  out  this  way  no 
one  can  say.  If  conditions  in  the  South  are 
satisfactory  undoubtedly  we  will  see  a  slight 
weakening.  However,  if  a  rainy  spell  sets  in 
down  there,  we  may  find  that  “States”  and 
“Maines”  will  maintain  their  present  strong 
position.  On  the  16th  and  17th,  “States” 
took  a  spurt  from  $1.75  per  100  in  bulk  up  to 
$1.90.  “States”  are  now  quoted  at  $3  per  150- 
pound  sack  delivered  compared  to  quotations 
last  week  that  varied  from  $2.60  to  2.70.  Those 
growers  who  were  not  afraid  of  heavy  roads 
and  used  the  simple  deduction  that  under 
adverse  conditions  trucking  would  be  lighter, 
have  cashed  in  on  the  present  increase.  As 
far  as  futures  are  concerned  there  is  still  no 
apparent  justification  for  the  absolute  holding 
of  all  of  a  man’s  stock  for  higher  prices.  Those 
fellows  who  are  marketing  orderly  are  gaining 
this  slight  advantage,  but  conditions  are  too 
flighty  and  uncertain  to  shut  down  hauling 
altogether  for  higher  prices.  The  south  is 
beginning  to  ship  quite  heavily  and  receipts 
from  that  section  are  reported  to  be  of  very 
good  quality. 

Maine  potatoes  are  bringing  the  same  price 
as  Long  Island’s  at  $4  per  150  pound:  de¬ 
livered.  Maine  is  shipping  a  very  fine  grade  of 
stock  and  with  the  strengthening  of  the  market, 
prices  responded  in  proportion.  New  potatoes 
from  the  South  are  bringing  $11.50  to  $12  per 
barrel  for  Spaulding  Rose  and  $3.25  per  50  box 
for  Red  Bliss.  This  last  variety,  however, 
enters  the  more  exclusive  trade  and  does  not 
compete  in  any  way  with  domestic  potatoes. 


APPLE  MARKET  VERY  WEAK 


During  the  latter  part  of  the  week  ending 
April  19th,  the  apple  market  was  absolutely 
dead,  due  primarily  to  the  Jewish  holidays. 
On  Friday  morning  there  was  no  one  present 
on  the  docks  to  do  any  trading  at  all.  The 
general  situation  on  the  market,  however,  is 
very  weak.  There  is  a  flood  of  stuff  coming 
in  that  is  nothing  better  than  tree  run  and 
continues  to  depress  the  market  on  practically 
everything.  During  the  early  part  of  the  week, 
there  was  a  very  good  market  for  McIntosh, 
but  they  are  getting  so  scarce  now  that  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  find  them.  Baldwins  of  “A” 
grade  are  going  for  $3.50  a  barrel  on  23^-inch 
stock.  A  lot  of  Baldwins  are  going  for  less. 
A  -few  fancies  are  bringing  as  much  as  $4. 
Greenings  are  way  down,  most  of  them  showing 
considerable  scald.  Stock  grading  2)4  inch 
of  this  ordinary  quality,  bringing  from  $2.50 
to  $3.50;  a  few  as  high  as  $4.50. 


GOOD  HAY  STILL  IN  DEMAND 


The  hay  market  continues  its  firm  condition 
and  the  demand  for  No.  1  and  No.  2  hay  in 
large  bales  is  still  acute,  both  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  The  firmness  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  existing  scarcity  of  the  better  grades  of  hay. 
There  is  still  an  oversupply  of  low  grade  Cana¬ 
dian  hay  in  small  bales  and  domestic  under 
grades.  These  poorer  grades  continue  dull, 
and  in  most  cases  are  turned  at  heavy  dis¬ 
counts. 

In  the  metropolitan  district,  the  barge  re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 
Brooklyn  market  is  slightly  firmer  than  Man- 


G  D  Sanitary  Seamless  Strainer 


Improved  filter  removes  dirt.  Solid 
drawn  steel.  Easy  to  keep  sweet  and 

clean.  Full  twelve-quart  capacity.  Will  last 
•  lifetime.  'Send  no  money  Pay  S2.00  and 
postage  on  receipt.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  our  free  Dairymen's  Supply  Catalog. 

GOWING-DIETR1CH  CO.,  Inc. 

207  W.  Water  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y- 


Will  CutYoufBacteiia  Count 


Farmers  -  Growers  -  Poultrymen  and  Shippers 


We  ship  in  cars  and  small  lots,  once  used  Barrels, 
Baskets,  Bags,  Butter  Tubs,  Carriers,  Crates  auJ 
Egg  Cases.  Also  all  varieties  of  new  and  used  Fruit 
'  -  ' ' ;  Pa  ' 


and  Vegetable  Packages.  Our  used  egg  cases  are  a 
special  feature.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Write  or  wire  at  once. 


NATIONAL  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  N.  Paul,  370-71  South  St.,  New  York  City 


hattan  with  No.  1  quoted  at  $31  and  No.  2  at 
$27-29.  Small  bales  bring  from  $1  to  $2  less. 


NEARBY  EGGS  STILL  FIRM 


As  we  go  to  press  the  market  for  fancy 
nearby  eggs  still  holds  its  firm  tone.  The  egg 
market  this  year  has  been  unusually  good  on 
fancy  stocks.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
consumption  has  had  a  very  decided  influence 
in  maintaining  this  strong  condition.  In  spite 
of  heavy  receipts,  which  normally  would  war¬ 
rant  a  severe  reduction  in  price  with  heavy 
speculative  buying  for  storage,  the  opposite 
has  been  quite  the  order  of  the  day.  Consump¬ 
tion  has  been  heavy  and  spot  delivery  has 
kept  things  moving  regularly  with  a  propor¬ 
tionate  clearing  of  accumulations.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  week,  the  demand  was  very 
active  for  spot  delivery,  but  business  on  fu¬ 
tures  was  as  dead  as  a  door-nail.  Receipts  on 
Tuesday  were  heavy  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
market  held  its  firm  tone.  Wednesday’s  re¬ 
ceipts  were  also  heavy,  in  fact  enough  to  create 
a  weak  tone,  but  the  heavy  demand  enabled 
prices  to  hold  onto  their  level.  By  Wednesday, 
however,  more  storage  activity  was  in  evidence. 
As  we  go  to  press  the  market  on  nearby  fancy 
stock  still  holds  steady  but  the  special  Easter 
trade  is  beginning  to  slacken  and  receivers  are 
selling  freely.  The  chances  are  that  we  will 
see  a  lower  price  with  heavier  speculative  buy¬ 
ing  for  storage  purposes. 


cream,  $2.00;  Class  2-B,  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  plain  condensed  milk  and  ice 
cream,  $2.25;  Class  2-C,  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  soft  cheeses,  $2.25;  Class  3, 
for  milk  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
whole  milk  powder,  evaporated  whole  milk 
and  sweetened  whole  condensed  milk,  $1.95; 
Class  4-A  and  b~B,  based  on  butter  and  Amer¬ 
ican  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Sheffield  Producers  organization  announce 
the  price  of  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  freight 
zone  for  milk  testing  3  per  cent.,  is  $2.201/2. 

Non-pool  prices:  flat  price  all  milk,  $2.15; 
Class  1,  $2.30;  Class  2,  $2.00;  Class  3- A,  $1.95; 
Class  3-B,  $1.80,  all  quotations  subject  to 
change  if  conditions  warrant. 


BUTTER  MARKET  HARD  HIT 


LIVE  POULTRY  MARKET  GOOD 


During  the  past  week,  the  live  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  has  developed  considerable  strength  and  a 
firm  tone  exists  throughout.  The  market  for 
fowls  developed  considerable  strength  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  and  stocks  cleared 
rapidly.  In  fact  conditions  were  such  that 
some  lighter  stock  cleared  at  a  premium.  Ex¬ 
press  broilers  have  been  going  very  well.  A 
great  deal  of  the  quality  stock  was  working  out 
at  a  premium,  some  bringing  as  high  as  75c. 
It  is  only  the  smallest  stocks,  particularly  the 
white  Leghorn  broilers  that  have  to  go  as  low 
50c  and  they  have  to  be  pretty  poor.  There 
has  been  an  active  demand  for  express  fowls 
and  most  clearances  on  quality  stocks  have 
been  on  30  to  31c.  White  Leghorns  that  show 
poor  quality  experience  a  shading  down  to  26c. 
When  the  market  is  active  on  this  fancy  and 
attractive  stuff,  poor  quality  stuff  gets  a  pretty 
rough  deal.  The  market  on  Long  Island  spring 
ducks  is  firm  and  active  at  30c. 


CHEESE  WEAK  AND  DULL 


MILK  PRICES 


The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.  announces  the  following  pool 
price  for  March  for  3  per  cent,  milk  in  the  201- 
210-mile  zone:  Gross  pool  price,  $1.88  per 
hundred,  from  which  there  are  deducted  8 
cents  for  expenses  leaving  a  gross  price  to 
farmers  of  $1.80.  From  this  $1.80,  the  as¬ 
sociation  deducts  5  cents  on  certificates  of 
indebtedness  leaving  a  net  cash  price  to 
farmers  of  $1.75. 

Prices  for  milk  delivered  in  April  are  as  follows: 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association, 
3  per  cent,  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone. 
Class  1,  used  chiefly  for  fluid  purposes,  $2.33 
per  hundred;  Class  2- A  used  chiefly  as  fluid 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 


The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to  eastern  farmers 
sold  on  April  18: 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras. 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . 

Extra  firsts . 

Firsts . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . ’. . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras 
Pullets  No.  1 . : . 


Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score . 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . 

Good  to  prime . 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 

Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . < . . 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed . 

Alfalfa,  second  cutting . 

Oat  Straw  No.  1 . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy  . 
Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor  .  .  . 
Chickens,  colored  fancy.  .  .  . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Spring  Broilers . 


New  York 

37 

35  to  36 

33  to  34 

30  to  32 

30  to  33 

28  to  29 

30  to  32 

26  to  28 

Buffalo 

Phila. 

27  to  29 

26 

25 

26  to  27 

36  to  36% 

42  to  43 

35% 

40  to  41 

37% 

35 

37  to  38 

34  to  34% 

31  to  36 

U.  S.  Grades 

Old  Grade 

Standards 

$27  to  29 

$19  to  20 

$26  to  27 

25  to  26 

25 

10  to  17 

24  to  26 

26  to  27 

31  to  32 

14  to  15 

17  to  18 

28  to  32 

27  to  29 

28  to  30 

26  to  27 

22  to  24 

22  to  25 

35  to  36 

24  to  26 

25  to  26 

20  to  22 

55  to  65 

50  to  55 

Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 


Calves,  good  to  medium .  10%  to  12% 

Bulls,  common  to  good .  4  to  4  % 

Lambs,  common  to  good .  13  to  16% 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes . . .  4%  to  7% 

Hogs,  Yorkers . . .  8  to  8% 


trade  has  been  active,  although  within  range 
of  quotations.  Average  quotations  on  the 
better  class  of  fleece  wools  similar  to  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  (fleece  basis)  are,  fine  combing 
56c;  fine  clothing,  48-49c;  )4  blood  combing 
56c;  Yz  blood  clothing  48-49c;  %s  blood  comb¬ 
ing  55-56c;  blood  clothing  49-50c;  Y  blood 
combing  52-53c;  Y  blood  clothing  44-46P. 
common  and  braid  43c. 


MEAT  MARKET  SLOW 


During  the  past  week  the  butter  market  has 
taken  a  very  decided  slump.  On  April  14,  the 
market  in  general  was  easier  with  prices  vary¬ 
ing  from  38)4  to  39c.  On  Tuesday  a  weaker 
tone  prevailed  and  prices  dropped  to  38c. 
On  Wednesday,  there  was  a  very  serious  drop 
of  a  cent  and  a  half  and  Thursday  saw  the 
price  take  another  tumble  to  35c.  However, 
the  price  recovered  Yc-  Just  what  course 
the  market  will  now  take  is  very  difficult  to 
predict  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  We  can’t 
say  positively  whether  it  will  weaken  further 
or  whether  it  will  maintain  its  prices.  Evi¬ 
dences  are  that  the  present  bottom  has  been 
reached.  When  the  price  of  35c  was  reached 
speculative  buying  increased  and  purchases 
were  very  free  by  jobbers  and  chain  stores  with 
a  resulting  fair  amount  of  business  and  a 
steadier  tone  developing.  As  we  go  to  press, 
the  feeling  of  the  market  inclines  to_a  slight 
firmness. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.,  the 
cold  storage  holdings  of  creamery  butter  are 
as  follows:  March  1,  1924,  holdings  amounted 
to  9,837,000  lbs.  compared  to  8,910,000  lbs. 
on  March  1,  1923.  On  April  1,  1924,  they 
totaled  7,830,000  lbs.  compared  to  4,824,000 
lbs.  on  April  1,  1923. 


The  market  on  live  calves  is  dull,  weak  and 
lower.  The  top  quotation  on  prime  veals  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $13,  and  poorer  qualities 
ranging  down  as  low  as  $5  for  small  calves. 
The  general  range  of  the  market  is  $9.50-12.5(1 
Spring  lambs  are  quoted  at  22c  with  yearlings 
varying  from  ll-17c,  depending  upon  grades. 
Ewes  graded  from  common  to  good  are  quoted 
at  $4.50  to  $7.50,  with  culls  going  as  low  as  3c 
per  pound. 

Country-dressed  veal  calves  have  been  in 
heavy  supply.  The  demand  has  not  been 
equal  to  the  offerings  with  the  result  that  the 
market  rules  weak,  lower,  and  the  outlook  is 
none  too  good.  The  portion  of  choice  veals 
has  been  small,  but  the  price  on  this  stock 
shared  in  the  decline.  Very  choice  stock  had 
difficulty  in  bringing  16c  with  the  result  that 
15c  is  the  more  active  trading  point  on  only  the 
finest  stock,  prime  veals  ranging  down  to  13c, 
and  poorer  grades  dropping  off  to  as  low  as  5c. 


GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 


According  to  New  York  State  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  the  following  prices 
prevailed  on  April  12th: 

Syra- 

Ogdens-  cuse  Buf- 

Albany  burg  Utica  Roch-  falo 

ester 


The  cheese  market  has  been  rather  quiet. 
On  Wednesday  the  16th,  there  was  a  decided 
weakening.  Fresh  stocks  dropped  to  15  and 
16c.  Held  stocks  maintained  their  prices  of 
24)4  to  25c  but  buyers  were  extremely  fussy 
and  critical  in  their  purchases  which  did  not 
help  the  market  in  any  degree.  As  we  go  to 
press  the  market  still  remains  weak  and  rather 
inactive  although  there  is  pressure  in  some 
quarters  to  sell.  Fancy  held  state  flats  are 
quoted  from  24  to  24)4c,  while  fancy  fresh 
state  flats  are  quoted  from  15)4  to  17c  storage. 


No.  2  Wh.  Oats  .58%  .59%  .57%  .57%  .55% 

No.  3  Wh.  Oats  .57%  .58%  .58%  .56%  MX 

No.  2  Yel.  Corn  .96%  .98%  .95%  .94%  ,90V 

No.  3  Yel.  Corn  ’  .92%  .94%  .91%  .90%  .863/ 

Wheat  Bran.. ..  33.25  33.85  32.85  32.55  31.15 

Spring  W.Mids.  27.50  28.10  27.10  26.80  35.40 

SoftW.Mids...  36.00  36.60  35.60  35.30  33.90 

Flour  Mids -  32.00  32.60  31.60  31.30  29  90 

Red  Dog .  37.25  37.85  36.85  36.55  35.15 

Brewers  Grains  33.00  33.60  32.60  32.30  ,  30  90 

Hominy  Feed  W  33.75  34.35  33.35  33.05  '3165 

Hominy  Feed  Y  32.75  33.35  32.35  32.05  30.65 

Gluten  Feed....  38.50  39,10  38.10  [37.60  36.40 

36%  Cottonseed  45.00  45.70  44.60  44.10  42  00 

41%  Cottonseed  47.50  48.20  47.10  46  60  45.40 

43%  Cottonseed  49.50  50.20  49.10  48.60  47.40 

32% Linseed...  41.50  42.10  41.10  40  80  39.40 

34% Linseed...  43.00  43.60  42.60  42.30  40.90 

*Note. — For  points  taking  New  York  rate  add  to  Albany 
prioe  %  cents  on  oats;  %  cents  on  corn;  10  cents  on  cottonseed 
meal;  20  cents  on  other  feeds. 


WOOL  MARKET  SLIGHTLY  BETTER 


A  little  more  activity  has  developed  in  the 
last  few  days  in  the  Boston  wool  market. 
Prices  seem  to  be  hardened  slightly  and  the 
tendency  is  to  a  firmer  condition.  The  Boston 
and  domestic  fleece  wools  are  showing  a  slight 
improvement.  Prices  have  not  changed 
materially,  but  offerings  seem  to  be  fairly 
well  cleaned  up.  Delaines  have  been  in  some¬ 
what  better  demand  throughout  the  week  for 


Feeding  Calves 

{Continued  from  page  b 21 ) 
getting  about  7)4  or  8  pounds.  They  are  fed 
this  until  they  reach  four  months  of  age. 
When  they  are  about  one  month  old,  grain  is 
fed  them  three  times  a  day  just  what  they  will 
clean  up  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  The 
mixture  used  is  composed  of  the  following 
ingredients:  Equal  parts  bran,  ground  oats, 
cornmeal  or  hominy  (whichever  is  the  cheaper) 
and  oil  meal.  After  about  five  months  old  they 
are  fed  the  regular  dairy  ration.  If  they  are 
fall  calves  about  the  first  of  June  they  are 
turned  out.  They  are  fed  grain  also  at  this 
period.  Late  winter  and  early  spring  calves 
are  kept  in  the  stables. 

A  few  points  that  will  be  well  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  are  feed,  liberal  but  not  over  feed,  many 
a  calf  is  injured  by  overfeeding.  Keep  separate 
as  much  as  possible  so  that  they  cannot  come 
in  close  contact  with  one  another,  especially 
after  feeding.  Give  them  plenty  of  fresh  water. 
And,  above  all,  keep  them  clean  and  dry,  and 
away  from  draughts. — L.  D.  Hugley. 


FLEECE  WOOL 


You’D  obtain  the  best  prices  and  complete 
satisfaction  shipping  to  us.  Prices  quoted.  Get 
our  figures  before  you  sell.  Special  circular  on 
request.  Write  to-day. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Successor  to  Keystone  Hide  Company, 

HIDES,  WOOL,  TALLOW,  ETC- 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

EGGS 


321  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 


WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants  ^ 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City, 


American  Agriculturist,  April  26, 1924 

White  Diarrhea 

# 

Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs 
C.  M.  Bradshaw  in  Prevent¬ 
ing  White  Diarrhea 


The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
0f  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  bad  serious  losses  from  White 
Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
tell  of  her  experience  in  her  own  words 
“Gentlemen:  I  see  reports  of  so 

many  losing  their  little  chicks  with 
White  Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  woulc 
tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose  a 
great  many  from  this  cause,  tried  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  437,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
for  their  Walko  White  Diarrhea  Remedy 
I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised  300 
White  Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or 
had  one  sick  after  giving  the  medicine 
and  my  chickens  are  larger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before.  I  have  found  this 
company  thoroughly  reliable  and  al¬ 
ways  get  the  remedy  by  return  mail. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield 
Iowa.” 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  Ba¬ 
cillus  Bacterium  Pullorum.  This  germ  is 
transmitted  to  the  baby  chick  through 
the  yolk  of  the  newly  hatched  egg. 
Readers  are  warned  to  beware  of  White 
Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half 
your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time 
that  saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is 
scarcely  a  hatch  without  some  infected 
chicks.  Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your 
entire  flock.  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko  in 
all  drinking  water  for  the  first  two  weeks 
and  you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you 
lost  hundreds  before.  These  letters 
prove  it: 

Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek,  Ind., 
rates:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of  chicks 
from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally  I  sent  for 
two  packages  of  Walko.  I  raised  over  500 
chicks  and  I  never  lost  a  single  chick  from 
White  Diarrhea.  Walko  not  only  pre¬ 
vents  White  Diarrhea,  but  it  gives  the 
chicks  strength  and  vigor;  they  develop 
quicker  and  feather  earlier.” 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes :  “My  first  incubator  chicks, 
when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die  by 
the  dozens  with  White  Diarrhea.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  discour¬ 
aged  with  the  chicken  business.  Finally, 
I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only 
thing  for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raised 
"00  thrifty healthy  chicks  and  never  lost 
a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk — postage  pre¬ 
paid — so  you  can  see  for  yourself  what 
a  wonder-working  remedy  it  is  for  White 
Diarrhea  in  baby  chicks.  So  you  can 
prove — as  thousands  have  proven — that 
it  will  stop  your  losses  and  double,  treble, 
even  quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c 
for  package  of  Walko — give  it  in  all  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and 
watch  results.  You’ll  find  you  won’t  lose 
one  chick  where  you  lost  hundreds  before. 
It’s  a  positive  fact.  We  guarantee  it. 
The  Leavitt  &  Johnson  National  Bank, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  this  guarantee, 
iou  run  no  risk.  If  you  don’t  find  it  the 
greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used, 
your  money  will  be  instantly  refunded. 

walker  remedy  co..  Dept.  437 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Send  me  the  [  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  [  1  SI 
economical  large  size)  package  of  Walko  White 
.  uiarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Send  it  on 
r  your  Positive  guarantee  to  instantly  refund  my 
money  if  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  I  am  enclos¬ 
ing  50c  (or  $1.00).  (P.  O.  money  order,  check 

or  currency  acceptable.) 

Name . 

Town . 

State . R.  F.  D . 

in  square  indicating  size  package 
„  ed-  Large  package  contains  nearly  three 
lines  as  much  as  small.  No  war  tax. 


How  We  Control  Parasites 
on  Chicks 

W.  L.  Dickson 

THERE  is  nothing  that  is  more  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  health  and  growth  of 
baby-chicks  than  lice  and  mites.  They 
greatly  retard  their  growth  and  lower  the 
vitality  to  such  a  point  that  they  are 
very  susceptible  to  many  diseases,  espe¬ 
cially  diarrhea.  There  is  no  reason  for 
the  large  losses  every  year  in  baby  chicks 
due  to  lice  and  mites,  as  it  is  really  very 
easy  to  control  them  and,  in  fact,  abso¬ 
lutely  get  rid  of  them. 

If  we  notice  the  chicks  becoming  listless 
or  losing  weight  we  examine  them  and  the 
brooder  house  for  lice  and  mites.  Should 
we  find  that  they  are  infested  with  head 
or  body  lice,  we  use  the  following  mixture, 
20  drops  of  refined  carbolic  acid,  3  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  kerosene  and  12  teaspoonfuls 
of  olive  oil  thoroughly  mixed.  We  take 
just  what  will  stick  on  the  end  of  our 
finger  and  rub  it  on  the  chick’s  head  and 
about  the  same  under  each  wing.  This 
will  kill  all  of  the  head  and  body  lice. 

The  mite,  rightly  named,  “the  mighty 
mite,”  causes  much  more  trouble  with  our 
chicks  than  lice.  They  live  in  the  cracks 
and  crevices  of  the  brooder  house.  They 
crawl  from  these  places  at  night  and  suck 
the  blood  from  the  chicks.  Mites  can  be 
readily  killed  by  keeping  brooder  house 
and  brooder  cleaned  and  spraying  with  a 
spray  made  of  1  gallon  of  crude  carbolic 
acid  to  3  gallons  of  kerosene. 
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Buttermilk  From  the  First 

T  HAVE  been  hatching  chicks  with 
incubators  for  a  number  of  years  and 
find  that  above  all  things  in  hatching  is 
good  ventilation  in  the  room  where 
machine  is  run.  We  have  eggs  as  near 
one  size  as  possible,  and  keep  the  machine 
the  same  degree  during  the  entire  time  of 
incubation  until  hatching  time.  The 
machine  can  be  run  a  degree  or  two  higher 
which  will  make  the  chicks  come  out 
faster,  but  if  the  machine  gets  too  hot  it 
weakens  the  chicks.  Let  the  chicks 
remain  in  the  machine  until  the  22nd  day. 
At  that  time  have  brooder-room  floor 
covered  with  sand  and  heat  it  to  eighty 
or  ninety  degrees  to  receive  the  little 
chicks. 

No  Solid  Food  for  36  Hours 

First  we  give  them  buttermilk  and  a 
drink  of  clean  water,  having  the  water 
just  warm  enough  to  take  off  the  chill. 
Never  feed  little  chicks  under  thirty-six 
to  forty-eight  hours  old,  then  feed  them 
corn  bread  crumbs,  starting  with  feeding 
five  times  a  day.  Later  give  them  some 
good  mash.  I  prefer  to  give  them  corn 
bread  to  start  with  and  then  the  mash. 

When  they  are  four  or  five  days  old 
give  them  a  little  scratch  feed,  leaves, 
hay  or  some  litter  to  give  them  exercise. 
Never  use  wheat  straw  with  chaff  as  I 
have  seen  wheat  beards  work  out  of 
their  heads  and  eyes,  and  I  think  that 
many  little  chicks  are  lost  this  way. 

Have  before  them  at  all  times  plenty 
of  fine  grit,  clean  water  and  buttermilk. 
Keep  the  houses  clean.  In  this  way  I  am 
sure  you  will  have  good  success.  I  have 
raised  chicks  for  poultrymen  by  the 
thousands  and  have  had  fine  success. — 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Branson,  Virginia. 


“War  Against  Lice  Continually* * 

T  ALWAYS  have  best  results  in  raising 
A  early  chicks,  sometimes  raising  almost 
every  one.  Only  once,  however,  have  I 
raised  every  single  chick  hatched  m  one 
flock,  21  grown  chicks  from  21  peeps, 
which  were  early.  At  that  time  I  got 
75  cents  a  pound  for  some  of  those 
broilers  when  they  were  12  weeks  old. 
But  I  am  gettin  away  from  the  “dollars 
saved.” 

I  believe  I  have  lost  many  dollars  on 
my  late  flocks  through  lice.  One  must 
constantly  war  against  them.  Sometimes 
they  are  so  small  they  can  scarcely  be 
seen,  especially  as  we  grow  older  and  our 
sight  fails.  Last  year  I  had  especially 
good  luck  with  my  first  flock  of  24  peeps. 

(' Continued  on  'page  4-28) 


B  A  B  Y  £>  CHICKS 


NEW  YORK  STATE  GO  OPERATIVE  POULTRY 
CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION  INC. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

'"THERE  is  still  time  to  get  some  of  those  quality  chicks  from  New  York 
State  poultrymen  whose  breeding  stock  is  selected  by 

Outside  Disinterested  Poultry  Experts 

It's  not  the  first  cost  of  the  chick  that  matters,  It’s  what  the  pullets  raised 
from.these  chicks  will  do  in  the  laying  flock  next  winter,  that  counts. 

IF  YOU  PREFER  TO  DO  YOUR  OWN  INCUBAT¬ 
ING,  WE  WILE  FURNISH  THE  EGGS  FOR  YOU. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  with  leading  article  by  Prof.  James  E  Rice  of 
Cornell  University,  giving  list  of  members,  breeds  kept,  chicks  and  eggs 
for  sale  and  other  information. 

M.  C.  PORTER,  Secretary  ^  Box  79  RODMAN,  N.  Y. 


FLOCKS  PURE  BRED.  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 

o/^^tom^reSW^h^^?l?Var^Ura^GDMBilJ\'O^N  ofF^RS?  Valuable" BfiOK^IVEN^FRElJ^vftt?  eachordCT1 


- »  iuvuAuur,  douiv  vjri  v  r  ivc/D  w  iui  cjtuu  uruer. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 


usser’s  Quality  Chicks 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

pedi^eed®  orckereClsi0kIf  yoTaretaThP^?/1? ' f*  0n  °m  farm  that  are  mated  with  perriS 

offer.  An  order  from  us^ill  a  ^or  quality  chicks,  you  can  not  afford  to  miss  this 

layers.  omeLjrom  us  wlu  assure  you  strong,  vigorous  chicks  that  will  develop  into  excellent 
Prices  Per: —  25  50  inn  snn 

S4.50  S8.50  $16.00  $75.00 

Order  direct  fromfthls'ad?  to  avokTdisappototment^rsend^or^circ^flar311*66  10°%  “Ve  flellVery" 

THE  MUSSER  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  MT.  JOY,  PA. 


MOSSS  CHICKS 


BEST  UI_THE  WQRU>  PURE  BRED. 


ORDER  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 


PIRSRISl’  ™TE.  black!  $4525  $l°50  $16°00 

4.75  9-00  1800 

RHODE  ISLANDSREDS.'. :::: :  500  950  1900 

6:00  11:50  22:00 

blCa°cNkASminorcaS;-buff  6-00  1150  2200 

ORPINGTONS .  6  00  11  50  22  00 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS .  7.25  14.00  27m 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS .  9  00  17  50  34  00 

1EUSEY  BLACK  GIANTS.  .  .  .  12.00  2T00  45.00 

MIXED  CHICKS .  4.00  7.75  14.00 

5r,ep  Kfvi  iP(?JnekPost-  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
onvequesL  'fmm^tedSry^  SPeCial  ^  Catal°8 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  Box  A-l,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 
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SCHWEGLER'S 

THOR-O-BRED 

BABY  CHICKS 


Barron  S. 
Anconas 

♦April . 

Ma 


Guaranteed  Pure-Bred  Checks 

and  Pullets  Special  Star  Mating 

Aristocrat  Strain  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Breeding  Stock,  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Only  a 
(united  number  of  these.  Write  for  prices. 

C.  White  Leghorns.  Sheppard’s  Strain 
Special  Star  Matings 
Per  100  500 

-  $16.00  $77.50 

•  ...  15.00  72.50 

Grade  “A”  Matings 

APf*1 .  $13.00  $62.50 

M«y . 12.00  57.50 

Utility  Bred-to-lay  Rocks 
*  a  Per  I"  500 

£Pnl .  $16.00  $77.50 

May"r>  ' Vi  Y  •  A  „  15-00  72.50 

4  wv  Q^lfty  at  Moderate  Prices 

5  WL  8  Wk.  10  Wk.  3  Mo.  4  Mo 

60c  ea.  85c  ea.  $1.00  ea.  $1.25  ea.  $1.50  ea 

100  %  hve  delivery. 

Don  t  wait.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  today 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  fARM.R,  2,  Box  B,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


:ay. 


1000 

$150.00 

140.00 

$120.00 

110.00 

1000 

$150.00 

140.00 


“LIVE  AND  LAY" 

White,  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
Wyandottes.  12c  and  up. 

97%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  now 
for  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER 

204  Northampton  St.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


500,000  Keystone  Vitality  Chicks 

LEADERS  SINCE  1910 

30,000  Chicks  weekly,  Bred  Right,  Hatched  Right,  Shipped 
-  “  Right.  Ask  our  customers 

Each  Per  1000 


14c 

14c 

16c 

18c 

16c 


S130.00 

$130.00 

$150.00 

$170.00 

$150.00 

$120.00 

3100.00 


BABY  CHICKS 

Davis  famous  strain  of  heavy  producing  White  Leghorns. 
During  the  past  16  years  I  have  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
production.  My  chicks  are  hatched  by  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  incubators,  and  quickly  develop  into  prolific 
layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stock  bred  to  250  to 
315  egg  strain.  Quality  chicks  every  time  with  us. 
Write  for  prices. 

ARCHER  W.  DAVIS  -  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Flocks  Approved  by  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Agriculture 

Per  100  50  25 

Chicks .  $45.00  $23.00  $12.00 

Per  100  50  25  15 

Eggs .  322.00  $11.00  $5.50  $3.50 

Safe  delivery  1200  miles.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Remington,  N.  J. 


Day-old  Chicks 

from  our  trapnested  hens  in  the  following  breeds: 
Leghorn3,  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas  and  Wyandottes. 
9  to  16  cents  a  chick. 

ECLIPSE  FARMS,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

A  L  I  T  Y  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Bred  for  business  from  un¬ 
restricted  farm  range  stock  which  insures  vitality. 
Hatches  every  week.  Prices  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  Longenecker.Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

Tom  Barron  Pedigree  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

exclusively.  Extra  nice,  large  May  chicks  $18  per  100. 
From  May  15  to  June  30th  price  $15  per  100  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  Sale  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  CLYDE,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns, .  . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  .... 

Heavy  Breeds  Mixed .  13c 

Light  Breeds  Mixed .  lie 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post 
Our  chicks  are  hatched  by  men  with  experience  in  high 
grade  Hot  Water  machines,  where  the  temperature  and 
moisture  are  all  automatically  maintained.  The  best  are 
always  the  cheapest.  Our  catalogue,  free  for  the  askine — 
explains.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
Box  82  (The  old  reliable  plant.)  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

FAMOUS  MEADOW  BROOK  CHICKS 

C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 

I  100  chicks .  $15.00 

1  O00  .  70  tn 

1000  “  .  7“’50 


April 

Prices 


l  xuuu  ••  ...  130  00 

Send  your  orders  NOW  for  Aprii  and  May  ' 
Circular  upon  request. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

_ BOX  A _ STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

“Oc  apjece  in  hundred  lots.  Black  Giants  are  the  most 
profitable  chickens  you  could  raise — and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  black  giants  you  can  buy  America’ s  heaviest 
rifht^hjck,f"s'  mature  early  ami  lay^treme^yYa^e 
eggs  Splendid  wmter  layers.  Finest  market  fowl.  We 

ionwhlS?-Sifnii  egis7~by  ,?-uylnK  chicks  you  are  sure  of 
100%  chickens.  Prices:  25  chicks  $15  50  ehieks 

100  chicks  $50.  Send  for  booklet  or/  to  avSd  defy 
order  from  ad.  '  • 

™FSP?FLOX  POULTRY  FARMS  HATCHERY 
771  Nellson  Street _  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

-  m  BOS  QUALITY:  CLASS  A  CHICKS  ONLY. 

Strong,  healthy.  From  heavy  layers.  S.  C.Tom 
rxSgeSBtf  Barrori  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns 
"WSSr  Shepherds  Anconas  13c.  Assorted  chicks 

jC  IOC-  No  money  down  with  order.  100%  safe 
delivery.  Postpaid  Catalog  free 
Bos  Hatchery,  R.  2A.  Zeeland,  Michigan 


‘WHY  NOT' 


Egg-bred  stock  WHITE  LEG- 
- ROC 


Buy  your  Chicks,  from 

HORNS,  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS.  Chicks  that 
are  hatched  right  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

Free  Catalogue. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


TURKEYS 


From  Pure  Blooded  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Hatching  eggs,  50  cents  each,  $45.00  per  hundred. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 


w 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 

REDUCED  PRICES 

In  Effect  Monday,  May  S,  1924- 

Place  Order  Now — These  Prices  Mean  Bigger  Profits  for  You. 

Add  10c  for  Special  Delivery  on  each  100  or  less. 

25  50  100  500  100(1  CM 

White,  Black  or  Brown  Leghorns  . .  $4.00  $7.50  $14.00  $67.50  $130.00 

Barred  Rocks  or  Anconas .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.50  150. (\0  "  r 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.75  8.75  17.00  82.50  160.00 

White  Rocks .  5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50  170.00 

White  WyandottesorBlackMinorcas  5.50  10.50  20.00  97.50  190.00 

SPECIAL  MATINGS 
Wh.  Leghorns  (Mating  A),  White 

Rocks  of  White  Wyandottes _  6.75  12.75  25.00  122.50  240.00 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Mating  B),  Blk. 

Leghorns  or  Brd.  Rocks .  5.50  10.50  20.00  97.50  190.00 

Delivered  Postpaid  East  of  Mississippi  River,  U.  S.  A. — Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Bfln, 

Send  Money  Order,  Check  or  registered  Letter.  Cannot  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

W. F. HILIP0T,  Box 29,  Frenchlown,  N. J.  « 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 


C  r*  JL  C  .»  lv  ^  From  selected,  heavy  laying  flocks.  Produced  by  men  of 

many  years’  experience. 

Varieties  Prices  on  50 

White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  (Sheppard’s) .  $7.00 

White  Leghorns,  extra  quality,  heavy  laying  strain .  8.50 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas .  8.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Reds .  8.50 

White  wyandottes,  extra  quality,  heavy  laying  strain .  11.00 

Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds .  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks,  Heavies . 7.00 

Mixed  Chicks,  Lights .  5.50 

Order  right  from  this  Ad.  Bank  Reference.  Free  Catalog. 

NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


100 

$13.00 

16.00 

15.00 

16.00 

20.00 

17.00 

13.00 

10.00 


500 

$61.75 

76.00 

71.75 

76.00 

95.00 


60.00 

47.50 


NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY,  Box  A, 


CHICKS 


100 

$13.00 


500 

$62-50 


BIG,  FLUFFY,  FULL-O-PEP 

Well  Hatched Jrom  healthy  laying  hens  of  best  strains 
on  free  range. 

Varieties  Prices  on:  25  50 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns .  $3.50  $6.75 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas, 

Blk.  Minorcas.  .  4.00  7.75 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  ,4.50  8.75 

Jersey  Black  Giants ..  . .  7.75  15.25 

Eggs  for  hatching,  one-half  price  of  Chicks.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Prepaid. 
Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  save  time.  Ref.,  Huron  Co.  Banking  Co. 
Quick  delivery.  Free  Catalog.  Ohio  Chicks  Are  Better. 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  B-6,  NORWALK,  OHIO 


15.00 

17.00 

30.00 


72.50 

82.50 
147.50 


1,000,000  BETTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


50 

100 

300 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

S.00 

15.00 

44.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

9.50 

18.00 

53.00 

12.00 

23.00 

66.00 

500 

$62.00 


1000 

$120.00 


Member  Ohio  and  I.  B.  C.  A. 


Varieties  Prices  on:- 

White,  Brown  "and  Buff  Leghorns. . . . 

Barred,  White  andBuff  Rocks,  Anconas, 

Black  Minorcas,  S.C.  and  R.C.  Reds 

White  Wyandottes . 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes . 

Buff  Minorcas . .  . . 

Mixed  Chicks,  $10  per  100  straight;  heavy  breeds,  $12  per  100. -  , 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Hatched  from  heavy  laying,  pure  bred  floe. 
Reference.  Order  right  from  this  Ad.  with  full  remittance.  Circular  free. 

EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY,  Box  61,  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


72.00 

75.00 

85.00 


140.00 

145.00 

165.00 


our  door, 
is.  Bank 


BABY  CHICKS 


FROM  PURE  BRED  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS 
THAT  WILL  GROW 

Varieties  Prices  on; 


S.  C.  White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns. 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds.  Blk.  Minorcas . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  extra  quality,  Barron  White  Leghorns 

.  White  Minorcas.  Extra  quality,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . ----  .Knn  1finnn 

Mixed  Chicks . . .  5.75  11.00  55.00  100.00 

25  YEARS  HATCHING,  20  YEARS  SHIPPING  CHICKS  enables  us  to  supply  you  with 
the  very  BEST.  All  hatched  in  our  own  Hatchery.  Postpaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaran¬ 
teed.  A  Hatch  each  week  from  March  1st  to  Sept.  1st.  Order  from  this  Ad.  SAVE  TIME! 
There  is  no  risk.  Reference;  Farmers  State  Bank.  Free  Ill.  Catalog.  Only  18hours  from  New  York 
20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  -  -  Box  R  -  -  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


INTO  M 

ONEY 

50 

100 

500 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

10.00 

19.00 

,  ,  ,  , 

5.75 

11.00 

55.00 

1,000 

$120.00 

130.00 

140.00 

150.00 


750,000  CHICKS 


$10.00  PER 

100  AND  UP 

cared  for  to  produce 


50 

$7 

8  • 
8.50 
11 
6 


100 

$13 

15 

16 
20 
11 


500 

$60 

72 

77 


1000 

$120 

140 


TRI 


Select,  culled  flocks  of  heavy  layers  on  free  range  and  properly 
vigorous,  sturdy  chicks. 

Varieties  25 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $3.75 

White  &  Barred  Rocks,  Reds.  Black  Minorcas .  4.25 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.50 

Buff  Minorcas,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  6.00 

Mixed  Chicks  $10.00  per  100,  Straight . 3.50  _ 

Postpaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

Bank  references.  Circular  Free. 

•STATE  HATCHERIES_ Box  510_ ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


52  100 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Postpaid.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

From  Pure  Bred,  Healthyv  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Prices  on 


100 

$13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

17.00 


500 

$62.50 

67.50 

72.50 

82.50 


1.000 

$120.00 

130.00 

140.00 

160.00 


NYE  BROTHERS  HATCHERY, 


Varieties 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. . . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  &  S.  C.  Anconas . 

R.  C.  &  S.  O.  R.  I.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes  &  S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas 
Mixed  Chicks  $10.00  per  100  straight. 

S.  C.  Buff  Minorcas,  $22  per  100.  Reference:  First  National  Bank.  _  „ 

this  Ad.  with  full  remittance.  Free  Catalog.  Our  8th  Year.  Only  17  hours  from  New 
York.  Members  Ohio  C.  H.  Ass’n. 

BOX  lOl,  KANSAS,  OHIO 


Order  right  from 


CHICKS 


PREPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

We  personally  supervise  our  breeding  stock.  Chicks  Dure  bred,  healthy  and 
lively.  Get  your  chicks  fromjthe  man  who  hatches  therm 


Prices  (parcel  post  prepaid)  on:  50 

Leghorns  (white,  buff,  brown) .  $7.00 

Br.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00 

Minorcas .  8.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks .  8.50 

Buff  Rocks  .  8.50 

Bufl  Orpingtons,  Bl.  Langshans .  9.50 

Mixed  Chicks  (all  varieties)  $11.00  per  100  straight. 

Ref:  1st  National  Bank,  Gallon.  10%  down  books  order. 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

15.00 

16.00 

16.00 

18.00 


300 

$38.00 

43.00 

43.00 

47.00 

47.00 

53.00 


500 

$62.00 

72.00 

72.00 

75.00 

75.00 

85.00 


1000 

$120.00 

140.00 

140.00 

145.00 

145.00 

165.00 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 


asm® 


are  bred  and  developed  for 
highest  production.  W e  hatch 
every  chick  we  ship  in  our 
own  plant.  Order  direct  with 
full  remittance.  We  allow 
5%  discount  when  orders  are  placed  21  days 
or  more  before  chicks  are  wanted. 


Prices  on 

White  Leghorns.  . . 

Barred  Rocks . 

R.  I.  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes. .  . 

Also  offer  six  other  breeds.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  for  1924  Sales 
Circular  and  complete  prices.  They  are  free. 
AMERICAN  CHICKERIES  Box  214,  Grampian,  Penn. 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 

18.00 


500 

$62.50 

72.50 

77.50 

87.50 


1000 

$120.00 

140.00 

150.00 

170.00 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE — Chicks,  S14  per  100  up. 
-  -  -  -  ■  m  31 


$6.00  per  100  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition. 


Eggs, 
.st  year. 


Buy  from  a  specialist,  it  pays.  Illustrated  Catalog  Free, 

BOWDEN’S  WHITri  WYANDOTTES,  Mansfield.  O. 


SUNSHINE 


BABY  CHICKS 

Per  60  100  600  1000 

C.  Wh.  Leghorns  $7.00  $13  $62.50 

- '  7.60  14  67.50 

8.00  15  72.50 

8.50  16  77.50 

7.00  13  62.50 

6.00~  1J  52.50 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are  success  to 
thousands  of  our  customers  everywhere,  these 
chicks  are  bred  from  pure  vigorous  free  range 
parent  stock.  Hatched  with  highest  type  of 
modern  incubator.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  DALMATIA,  PA. 


S.  C.  Wh.  Legfa( 

S.  C.  Br.  Legnorns 
Barred  Rocks  -  - 

Wh.  Wyandottes  - 
Heavy  Assorted  •  - 
Light  Assorted  - 


$120 

130 

140 

150 

120 

100 


“War  Against  Lice  Continually1 

(Continued  from  page  J$7) 

Then  I  had  three  hundred,  and  I  fed  and 
attended  to  them  just  the  same.  They 
did  finely  for  a  time,  but  suddenly  there 
seemed  to  be  something  wrong.  I 
looked  for  lice  but  could  not  see  any,  and 
I  did  not  want  to  put  grease  on  them  if  it 
was  not  necessary  as  the  weather  was 
very  cold.  Although  I  did  everything 
else  that  I  could  think  of,  they  began  to 
die.  Again  I  examined  them,  this  time 
with  my  spectacles  on.  Then  I  found 
the  mites  that  were  sucking  their  strength. 
As  it  does  not  take  many  days  for  chicks 
to  weaken,  they  were  very  weak  indeed 
by  this  time.  I  lost  about  one-third  of 
my  flock  before  conquering  the  lice. 

That  experience  is  going  to  help  me 
this  year  to  keep  in  mind  “War  against 
lice  continually.”  This  would  be  a 
good  slogan  for  all  chick  raisers  to  adopt. 
I  know  I  will  save  thirty  dollars  by 
adopting  it. — Arabelle  Smith,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Extra  chicks  in  every  box.  You 


take  no  chances.  Order  today  and  get  good  chicks  when  you  want  them. 

GALION  HATCHERY,  629  WEST  CHURCH  ST.,  GALION,  OHIO 


Why  We  Think  Ducks  Are  Prac¬ 
tical  on  the  Average  Farm 

W.  H.  DaBall 


T  X  7E  are  situated  about  like  the  aver- 
VV  age  farmer:  a  little  of  everything, 
small  dairy,  general  farming  as  one  would 
call  it,  and  ducks,  of  which  we  have  a 
large  flock.  We  keep  no  hens  at  all  be¬ 
cause  we  think  our  ducks,  Indian  Runners, 
give  us  better  results  with  less  work. 
They  have  much  in  their  favor. 

As  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  hen- 
man,  the  usual  order  of  ham  and  eggs  for 
breakfast  is  never  lacking  at  our  table 
even  though  Biddy  is  not  a  part  of  our 
farm  equipment.  The  average  farm  flock 
of  hens  does  not  get  the  best  of  care  and 
therefore  does  not  return  the  farmer, 
especially  during  winter  time,  eggs  enough 
to  pay  for  their  feed,  partly  due  to  lack  of 
care.  Without  a  doubt  they  are  great- 
great-grandchildren  of  the  little  red  hen 
who  laid  a  hatful  of  eggs  and  then  wanted 
to  set.  I  am  speaking  of  the  average 
farmer’s  flock  who  keeps  a  few  hens  be¬ 
cause  it’s  customary. 


HUMMER’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Are  the  Best  in  the  Long  Run.  4  Great  Breeds 

Moderate  priced.  Free  Circulars  of  Chicks 
and  Brooders.  Mixed  Stock  S13  per  100. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  PLANT 

FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J.  R  9 

CHICKS,  S.C.W.LEGHORNS.WYCKOFF’SBEST,  DIRECT 

Also  other  matings.  Selected  breeders,  free  range,  right 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Box  L,  JAMESTOWN,  PA. 


Hoyt’s  Quality  Baby  Chicks 


We  ship  anywhere,  prepay  the  parcel  post  charges,  and 
guarantee  95%  safe  arrival. 

Our  eggs  are  from  free  range  flocks  that  have  been  care¬ 
fully  culled,  our  chicks  are  all  hatched  in  Sidney,  Ohio 
Canfield  Hatchery,  Smith’s  forced  draft  machine,  which 
brings  out  big  fluffy  chicks. 


Pekins  for  Meat,  Runners  for  Eggs 

As  far  as  the  breed  is  concerned  it  does 
not  matter  so  long  as  they  are  good 
layers  of  pure  white  eggs,  which  are 
quoted  in  the  egg  markets  at  all  times 
above  the  price  of  hen  eggs,  and  find  a 
ready  market.  For  table  use  we  think 
they  are  far  superior  to  hen  eggs  both  in 
flavor  and  size. 

The  heavier  ducks  of  the  Pekin  and 
Rouen  variety  are  more  suitable  for  quick 
growth  but  their  eggs  have  more  or  less  of 
a  strong  flavor — not  so  the  Indian  Runner. 
The  Indian  Runner  is  especially  known  for 
its  ability  to  forage  and  practically  feed 
itself  eight  months  of  the  year.  The 
farmer  with  a  creek  or  small  stream  can, 
without  much  trouble  or  expense,  keep 
this  valuable  breed  of  ducks  to  better 
advantage  and  with  better  results  than 
with  the  average  flock  of  hens,  because  the 
Indian  Runner  is  an  egg-producing  duck 
of  no  small  ability  and  can  withstand 
the  more  careless  methods  even  if  they 
are  not  under  cover  at  night. 

The  same  applies  to  those  who  do  keep 
ducks  in  the  same  way  as  poorly  cared  for 
hens.  If  the  ducks  have  no  particular 
breeding,  only  that  their  owner  knows 
that  they  are- ducks  because  they  have 
web  feet,  their  laying  qualities  may  be 
good  in  the  late  spring  for  a  short  time 
only.  There  is  no  question  but  what  they 
were  easy  to  hatch  and  raise;  more  so  than 
baby  chicks.  Gaps,  lice  and  the  like  never 
bother  young  ducklings.  But  the  old 
saying  that  “they  soon  eat  their  heads 
off”  is  true,  because  they  are  not  bred 


25 

50 

Chicks 

Chicks 

S4.00 

$7.50 

4.50 

8.50 

5.00 

9.50 

4.25 

8.00 

3.50 

6.50 

3.50 

6.50 

5.00 

9.50 

5.50 

10.50 

7.00 

13.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

White  Rooks . 

Buff  Rocks .  .*. . 

R.  I.  Reds . 

White  Leghorns . 

Brown  Leghorns . 

White  Wyandottes. . . 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

Light  Brahmas . 

Reference  Shawmut  Natl.  Bank,  Boston,  Mass, 
direct  from  this  ad.  Get  them  when  wanted. 
Haymarket  6368. 

J.  I.  HOYT,  Box  16,  184  Friend  St„  Boston,  Mass 


100 

Chiefs 

SllOO 

16.00 

18.00 

15.00 

12.00 

12.00 

18.00 

20.00 

25.00 

Order 

Phone, 


Baby  Chicks 


POSTPAID  15,000  Each  Week 


Best  quality  chicks  from  select  pure-bred  stock 
mated  for  heavy  egg  production.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed. 

t  Prices  On;  50 

Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns .  S7.00 

Wh.  &  Bufl  Rocks .  8.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas .  8.00 

Black  Minorcas .  8.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds .  8.00 

White  Wyandottes .  8.50 

Bufl  Orpingtons .  8.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  6.00 

Special  price  in  larger  lots.  Booklet  free.  Bank  Ref. 
Order  from  this  Ad.  Save  time. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY 

Box  A  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

16.00 

16.00 

11.00 


300 

S38.00 

44.00 

44.00 

44.00 

44.00 

47.00 

47.00 

32.00 


BABY  CHICKS 


Price  List  Prepaid  to  You 


Purebred  Stock 


100 


Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $12.00 

Buff  &  Black  Leghorns .  12.00 

Anconas .  14.00- 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  14.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds .  14.00 

Barred  Rocks .  14.00 

Bufl  &  White  Rocks .  16.00 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  16.00 

Bufl  Orpingtons .  16.00 

Black  Langshans . 18.00 

Light  Brahmas  and  White  Minorcas  20.00 
All  absolutely  first  class  pure  bred  stock.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments  made.  Mail  orders  to 
JAMES  KREJCI,  2165  E.  86th  St.,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


50 

$6.50 

6.50 

7.50 
7.50 
7.50 

7.50 

8.50 
8.50 

8.50 

9.50 
10.50 


So 

$3.50 

3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4.50 
4.50 

4.50 
5.00 

5.50 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  15  Cts. 
Barred  Rocks,  15  Cts. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  14  Cts. 

Mixed  or  Off  Color  Chicks,  11  Cts. 

These  chicks  are  all  hatched  from  free  range 
stock.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Descriptive  booklet  free. 


Chicks 


W.  A.  LAUVER,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 


Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  White 
Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas.  White  Inaian 
Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guarantee. 
Parcels  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $»  per  wu. 
Circular  free. 


Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  farm,  Ridgewood,  N. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  of  incubation 
from  high-class  bred- 


to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  i6c  each;  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  14c  each;  Broiler  chicks, 
10c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel  post. 

NUNDA,  N.Y. 


NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM, 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  now  “booking 

-fVv-r*  r"*T-v? /-»!>- c?  "A  I  n  vr  riQlnr£>rxr  o  f  ( 


^4.  *  I  JNOW  DOOKiUg 

orders  for  chicks.  May  delivery  at  $14.00  per 
June  delivery  at  $12.00  per  100.  All  chicks  bred 
from  2-3  yr.  old  hens  that  have  demonstrated  their 
high  production.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway,  N.  >■ 


BRECDE  RS-CH I CKS-EGGS 


cular  free. 


W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas.  R.  I.  Bgfe 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cataio, 

free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  665,  Riverdale. 


Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

A  strain  with  official  record  of  313  eggs.  Sell  nothing 
our  own  breeding.  Baby  chicks  for  May  and  June  y~  . 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Delaware 


100,000  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  (Smediateboprri^  A 

avS a.  dKR'J’i.:  ' 


ruiv  Barred  Rocks  12c;  Reds  14c;  White  Leghonis  10c, 
trllA  mixed  8c.  Reduced  on  500  lots.  100%  guaran  _ 
Order  from  adverlisement.  Circular.  Twin  Hatchery,  Me Alisiervi  e, 


rUirWC  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn.  B.  Rockf’ 

Unit  Ad  9  to  14  cents.  Safe  delivery  guaranteea.  c 
-  -  h.  S.  HART,  McAlister viHe» 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  t0 
mention  the  American  Agricttutirts 


American  Agriculturist,  April  26, 1924 
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Trad*  Mark  Reg:.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Bred  for  egg  production 

To  prove  how  good  Lively  Chicks  are, 
pens  of  our  breeders  were  entered  and 
won  high  place  in  the  1923  International 
Laying  Contests. 

“Bred  for  egg  production ”  is  the  story 
of  Kerr  Chicks  in  four  words.  Our 
culled  laying  flocks  of  pure-bred,  farm- 
raised  hens  are  headed  by  cockerels 
whose  dams  made  high  trap-nest  records. 

For  exceptionally  heavy  layers  try  out 
Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Norfolk 
Spec.  Farms  Barred  and  Fishel  White 
Rocks,  Martin  White  Wyandottes  and 
Sked  Bros.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  the  out¬ 
standing  laying  strains  of  these  respec¬ 
tive  breeds. 

100  per  cent  safe  delivery  by  mail,  alive 
and  vigorous,  is  fully  guaranteed. 

Send  to-day  for  your  Kerr  Chick  Book. 
It  includes  our  records  in  the  1923  In¬ 
ternational  Laying  Contests. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Box  No.  10  Box  No.  10 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  No.  10 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Box  No.  10 


BABY  CHICKS 

HATCHING  EGGS 
DUCKLINGS 

200  egg  strain;  280  egg  Male  birds  head  our  pens:  Chicks 
immediate  delivery.  White  or  Black  Leghorns  $14.00  per 
100;  R.  I.  Reds  Barred  Rocks  $16.00,  snow  white  Indian 
Runner  Ducklings  200  egg  strain  $30.00  per  100;  orders 
tor  future  delivery  booked  with  25%  deposit.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed:  circular  free. 

1DYLDELL  FARM, _ Wolcott,  New  York 

TEN  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 

.In  Producing  High  Quality  Chicks 
-fRf  We  have  been  building  a  chick  business  for 
•  ''Jj  over  ten  years,  on  the  basis  of  fair  and 
honest  dealing.  We  have  increased  every 
Wj  year  as  a  result.  Flocks  have  open  range. 

;  J  Carefully  bred  for  production.  100%  live 
v  delivery  guaranteed.  All  popular  breed3. 
Prices  right.  Booking  orders  now.  Write 

today  to  avoid  disappointment.  We  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  stay  and  will  handle  your  order  on  that  basis. 

.  . .....  Reference,  Central  Natl,  Bank,  York,  Pa.  A 

s>.  postal  will  bring  you  full  information. 

PARK  VIEW  EGG  FARM,  Box  12, _ DOVER,  PA. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  Pure  Barron  English  Strain,  out  of  Im¬ 
ported  birds  with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby  chicks 
lor  Match,  April,  May  ahd  June  delivery.  Capacity 
12,000  chicks  a  week.  My  book '  ‘Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,”  $1,  or  given  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS 

Box  41 _ PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 

and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 

flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows.  f'‘XV 

All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to  Vt  v  1 

Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 

of  course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be  .jjC. 

pleased  With  what  you  get  from  us. 

HONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  332-C,  MT,  VERNON,  OHIO 

D  A  DV  miPFO  that  are  hatched 
nAo  I  LnlLIV^  to  grow.  Barred 

urlu  1  vuivuu^  Rocks  15c  Bufr 

Rocks  17c,  Reds  16c,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  13c,  Mixed  10c.  Prepaid  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed  to  your  door.  For  quick  service 
order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J-  W.  KIRK,  Box  55,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

i  Every  bird  in  our  flock  inspected  by  experts  from 
N.  Y.  State  College  and  chicks  shipped  under  tt|e 
'  ’  seal  of  the  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Assn.  You  Know  What  You  Abe  Getting.  Care¬ 
ful  breeding  plus  inspection  insures  results.  Get 
Circular  giving  full  description,  also  price  list. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON  Box  103  CASTILE,  N.  Y» 

GILLETTE’S  CHICKS 

100 

White  Leghorns .  $16 

Black  Minorcas .  17 

Barred  Rocks .  18 

Chicks  from  only  the  very  best  stocks. 

GILLETTE’S  POULTRY  FARMS,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range,  pure  bred  stock.  White 
Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and 
R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  our  price  list  and 
circular  quick.  Ref.  First  National  Bank. 

_ Clinton  Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Box  D-52,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Parks’  Strain  Bred-to-Lay  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs,  J.  TR0PEAN0,  Spairowbush,  N.Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be 
sure  to  say  you  “saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST” 


along  lines  that  tend  to  make  them 
profitable. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
to  get  high-priced  prize-winning  stock 
in  order  to  be  successful  with  ducks.  But 
good  pure  blood  of  egg-producing  strain 
is  sufficient.  Pekins  crossed  with  Run¬ 
ners  will  not  be  good  egg-producing 
stock,  nor  will  they  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  desirable  for  early  market  duck. 
But  good  stock  of  either  breed  mentioned 
will  do  what  they  are  best  adapted  for 
and  with  a  good  profit. 

Waterfowls  also  have  a  longer  period 
of  laying.  We  find  that  an  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  duck  will  lay  as  many  eggs  during  her 
third  year  as  any.  They  can  be  kept 
profitably  until  about  the  fifth  year.  We 
think  that  in  comparing  them  with  the 
leghorn  hens  they  have  many  advantages 
over  them  and  especially  so  over  the  so- 
called  average  farm  flock.  What  is  the 
experience  of  other  readers  of  American 
Agriculturist  ? _ 

103  Chicks  From  a  100-Egg 
Incubator 

WE  have  seven  incubators  (capacity 
1400  eggs)  and  wre  hatch  all  our 
baby  chicks  at  home.  Last  year  I 
hatched  several  thousand  for  the  neigh¬ 
bors. 

In  one  incubator  I  set  one  hundred 
eggs  in  rows  and  twenty-five  eggs  on  top 
of  the  others.  After  testing  the  eggs  four 
or  five  days  later  I  found  that  there  were 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  eggs  fertile.  I 
left  them  all  in  and  one  hundred  and  three 
lively,  healthy  chicks  came  out. 

Since  then  I  have  always  put  more 
eggs  in  the  incubator  than  the  capacity 
calls  for,  and  after  taking  out  the  un¬ 
fertile  eggs,  the  empty  space  is  not  so 
large. — Mrs.  Wm.  Vesterle,  NewT  Jersey. 

Salt  Does  Not  Kill  Wireworms 

(Continued  from  page  JfSO) 
three  years.  Peas  and  buckwheat  are 
relatively  immune  to  wireworin  attack 
and  may  sometimes  be  used  to  advantage 
between  sod  and  potatoes. 

Extensive  experiments  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  w  ith  a  viewr  to  finding  some  sub¬ 
stance  that  can  be  applied  to  the  land  to 
kill  the  wireworms  but  without  success. 
Nothing  has  been  found  that  can  be  used 
in  this  way  which  will  destroy  the  wire- 
worms  w  ithout  at  the  same  time  render¬ 
ing  the  land  unproductive.  It  is  often 
claimed  that  salt  will  kill  the  wireworms 
but  many  years  ago  Prof.  M.  V.  Slinger- 
land  conclusively  showed  the  worthless¬ 
ness  of  this  treatment.  By  keeping  the 
wireworms  in  bottles  he  was  able  to  show 
that  the  wireworms  were  not  killed  by  the 
application  of  salt  at  the  heavy  rate  of 
one-half  ton  per  acre. 

The  wireworm  problem  in  the  Southern 
tier  is  a  very  important  one  and  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  arrangements  be 
made  for  thorough  study  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  writh  extensive  experiments  to 
find,  if  possible,  practicable  and  practical 
methods  of  control. 


Ordertfhicks  that  Grow/^ 

ooTeycniclfu 


Improved  Leg-Banded  by  the  N.  J. 
State  College  as  to  Quality  and  Egg 
Production.  $12  per  25,  $20  per  50, 
$35  per  100. 

Cooley’s  Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalog 

AA  which  tells  you  ail  about  my  other 
8  Breeds  and  reduced  prices  is  tree  to  you  on 
request. 

Write  today,  don’t  delay. 

5  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Place  Orders 
for  Cooley’s  Chicks  That  Grow 

1.  27  years’  experience. 

2.  Largest  Individual  Hatchery. 

3.  8  great  Breeds. 

4.  Personal  attention  to  all  orders. 

5.  Lowest  prices.  Highest  quality. 

ELDEN  E.  COOLEY,  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 


DAY-OLD  CHIX  AND  DUX 

VIGOROUS,  HEALTHY,  LIVABLE  Chix  and  Dux  that  will  grow,  thrive 
and  develop  into  profit  producing  specimens.  Parent  stock  selective 
mated  for  generations  by  Hogan  and  Cornell  methods.  Thirty-seven  years  of 
practical  experience  back  of  them.  Superior  stock  at  popular  prices.  Liberal 
discount  on  stock  ordered  in  advance. 


Bloomington,  Ind. 

CUSTOMER’S  LETTER — “Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  latest  price  list. 
Your  last  year’s  chix  have  done  wonders  for  us.  They  started  laying  in  September 
and  are  doing  their  best  now.  In  December,  I  got  464  eggs;  January,  535  eggs  and 
February,  708  eggs  from  40  pullets  and  10  yearlings. 

Yours  truly,  D.  A.  Galloway." 


feiJlS 

^6 


R.  I.  REDS,  BARRED  8c  WHITE  ROX,  WHITE  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES,  WHITE,  BUFF  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 
INDIAN  RUNNER  AND  PEKIN  DUX 

PULLETS:  Place  your  order  now  for  three  months’  old  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  for  June  first  to  tenth  delivery.  Bred  from  our  best  3tock. 
Very  attractive,  big,  lop-comed  birds  that  will  start  to  earn  money 
shortly  after  you  get  them.  Orders  accepted  from  one  dozen  up  to 
one  thousand  birds  in  one  lot. 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm 

Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

W.  R.  CURTISS  CO.,  Prop. 

Members  Inti.  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


400,000  CHICKS 

BIG,  STRONG,  FLUFFY  CHICKS  hatched  from  well  bred  and  well  kept,  heavy  laying 
hens,  insuring  good  growth  and  PROFITS. 

Varieties  Prices  on  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  L^horns .  $7.00  $13 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

Silver  Wyandottes . . . 

Mixed,  S12  per  100  straight. 

Postpaid.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Order  right 
Reference.  You  tak*  no  chance.  Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Assn. 
MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  63.  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 


8.00 

15 

72.50 

140 

8.50 

16 

77.50 

9.50 

18 

87.50 

i70 

from  this  ad. 

Best 

Bank 

Rplialllp  Chirk*  Guaranteed  100%  live  delivery. 

L/Ullvl  «  IWliauit  VlUtiVJi  Froir.  pUre  {,red  free  range  slock  with  quality  and  vitality 

1,000 
$120.00 
140.00 
140.00 
140.00 


Delivered  Prices: 

S.  C'  White  Leghorns . 

White  &  Barred  Rocks . 

Anconas . 

R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes . 

Black  Minorcas  and  Buff  Orpingtons. . 
Mixed, 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.25 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

5.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

5.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

$10.00  per  100  straight.  All  hatched  from  high 


productive  strains.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Bank  reference  if  desired. 

ULMER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  M,  F.  Ulmer,  Propr.,  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


etl  AND  UP 

IOO %  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Prepaid  prices  on 

Wh ite,  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns .  $3.75 

Brd.,  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks.  Anconas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds, 

White  Wyandottes . 

Black  Minorcas . 

Sil.  Lace  Wyandottes,  Buff  and  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Black 

Langshans . . . . . . 

Light  Brahmas . 

Broiler  Chicks  $11.00  per  100.  We  hatch  40  breeds_from  heavy  laying,  culled  flocks. 
Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Circular  free. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

4.50 

8.25 

16.00 

78.00 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

83.00 

5.00 

9.75 

19.00 

93.00 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM, 


We  have  been  18  years  in  the  business. 

Box  16,  KENTON,  OHIO 


PURE  BRED.  CHICKS 


Strong,  vigorous,  livable  chicks  that  will  make  you  money. 

~  ‘  “  50  100  500 

$6.25  $12.00  $60.00 

7.50  14.50  70.00 

8.00  15.50  75.00 

6.25  12.00  60.00 

Order  right  from  this 


From  select  flocks  of  heavy  layers. 

Varieties  Prices  On:  25 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  $3.25 

Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds .  3.75 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orphingtona .  4.00 

Mixed  Chicks,  heavy  varieties .  3.25 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  Reference. 

Ad  with  full  remittance.  You  take  no  chance. 

MONROEVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  O,  MONROEVILLE,  OHIO 


F*  H  I  C  Kk  S  QUALIFY  $9.00  Per  IOO  And  UP 

“ATHENEON  STRAIN”  insures  you  big,  husky,  fresh  air  hatched 
chicks  from  pure  bred,  inspected  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON:  100  300  500  1000 

LEGHORNS— S.  C.  WHITE— S.  C.  &  R.  C.  BROWN  $13.00  $38.00  $60.00  $115.00 

BARRED  ROCKS— ANCONAS .  14.00  40.00  65.00  125.00 

WHITE  ROCKS— R.  C.  &  S.  C.  REDS .  ..  15.00  43.00  70.00  135.00 

WYANDOTTES, WH.  &  SILVER — BLK.  MINORCAS  16.00  46.00  75.00  145.00 

MIXED,  HEAVY  BREEDS,  $11.00  per  100.  LIGHT  BREEDS,  $9.00  per  100. 

Postpaid  to  your  door  and  100%  livedelivery  guaranteed.  Orderyour  May  chicks  direct  from  this 
Ad.  Reference:  Athens  National  Bank.  There  is  no  risk.  We  are  members  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  C.  A. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  F,  ATHENS,  OHIO 

fk  Hatched  from  America’s  foremost  bred-to-lay 

K  MM  wC,  Y  ■  BM  I  §  strains.  Flocks  carefully  culled  and  developed 

■■9  mJM  |  for  highest  type  and  production.  100%  live 

delivery  guaranteed1 

May  Prices  (Prepaid)  On: 

Leghorns,  White  and  Buff . 

Barron,  White  Leghorns,  Anconas . 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  S,  C.  and  R.  C . 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes . . . 

White  Rocks,  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons . 

Mixed  Chicks . 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

66.50 

130.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

76.50 

150.00 

8.50 

16.00 

76.50 

150.00 

$10.00  per 

100  straight. 

One-fifth  down  books  order.  Order  direct  from  this  Ad.  or  write  for  catalog. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY,  Box  90 


Ref:  Farmers  Bank  of  Elida,  Ohio. 

ELI  DA,  OHIO 


Husky 
livable 
chaps, 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
Stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghofns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circulars.  “All  that  is  new  in  Poultry"  FREE. 
GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


Long’s  Guaranteed  Chicks 

Rocks,  Anconas,  14c,  Wyan.  16c,  Leg. 
13c,  Mixed  10c.  Reductions  on  large 
amounts.  Good,  lively  Free  Range 
CHICKS,  carefully  selected.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalog. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 
R.  D.  LONG,  Mgr.  Box  12,  MILLfiRSTOWN,  PA. 


We  Hold  the  World’s  Official  Record 

A.  C.  Jones  Barred  Rocks, 

313  EGGS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes,  R.  I. 
Reds.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock. 

Send  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Try  our  vigorous,  lively  chicks  from  Bred- 
to-lay  and  exhibition  hens.  They  will 
make  you  money  for  they  have  the  quality 
and  the  egg  laying  habit  bred  in  them.  A 
trial  will  convince  you.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Leghorns.  Big  illustrated  catalog 
free.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices 
right.  Prepaid.  Reference,  Commercial 
Bank. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A, 


Helgate,  Qhi» 


Many  a  fine  load  of  hay  will  reach  the 
barn  in  perfect  condition  this  summer 
because  Fordson  power  helped  out¬ 
run  the  quick  coming  showers* 

This  is  but  one  of  scores  of  instances 
where  the  Fordson  is  adding  to  the 
profits  of  thousands  of  farms  by 
making  it  possible  for  work  to  be 
done  at  just  the  right  time. 

Haying  over,  the  Fordson  pulls  the 
grain  binder,  then  turns  the  thresher 
or  the  hay  baler.  Through  the  entire 
year  it  never  ceases  to  be  a  depend¬ 
able  source  of  power. 


Detroit,  Michigan 


See  the  Nearest  Authorized  Ford  Dealer 


Vii/srn 


Fordson 
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Spring  is  the  Time  for  Courage— By  H.  E.  Cook 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  3,  1924 


The  Present  Farm  Situation  in  the  East 


A  Brief  Summary  of  Conditions  in  New  York  and  Adjoining  States 


The  general  situation  is  not  greatly  would  not  be  surprising.  A  slight  decrease  in  although  the  reports  are  too  scattering  to  be 

different  from  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  liay  is  reported,  but  adverse  weather  or  labor  reliable. 

Most  farmers  made  very  moderate  in-  conditions  during  the  spring  months  are  likely  In  general  the  changes  indicated  by  the  ex- 

comes  in  1923  and  taxes  and  expenses  to  cause  more  land  to  be  left  in  hay  than  is  now  pected  acreage  reports  tabulated  here  seem  to  be 

have  been  heavy.  Farmers,  however,  have  been  intended.  Much,  also,  depends  on  labor  and  price  just  about  what  the  present  situation  demands, 

more  careful  in  their  purchases  and  in  living  conditions  during  the  summer,  for  there  is  a  con-  FRUIT.  Some  fruit  growers  made  money 
expenses,  and  in  most  sections  have  paid  off  part  siderable  acreage  of  hay  land  in  this  State  which  last  year,  but  recently  the  price  of  apples  have 

of  their  debts.  There  is  much  discouragement  is  left  uncut  in  unfavorable  seasons.  This  is  been  so  low  that  those  who  stored  apples  have  lost 


and  many  farmers  would  like  to 
quit  but  there  are  few  who  are 
buying  farms  and  there  are  not  a,s 
many  city  jobs  open  as  there  were 
a  year  ago. 

FARM  POPULATION.  The 
decline  in  farm  population  during 
1923  was  estimated  by  Professor 
Warren  on  the  basis  of  reports 
which  were  secured  for  him,  at  3 
per  cent.  Part  of  the  decrease  was 
due  to  a  further  reduction  in  the 
number  of  hired  men,  part  to  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  young 
men  and  women  staying  at  home 
on  the  farms  and  part  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  farms.  In 
certain  sections  the  abandonment 
is  an  item  of  large  importance. 
It  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
some  unproductive  sections  back 


Cold  Facts  Make  Hard  Dollars 

YOU  would  hunt  a  long  time  before  you  could  find  a  more  interesting 
( 


or  more  accurate  article  than  the  one  on  this  page  on  farm  affairs 
as  they  exist  to-day  in  New  York  and  adjoining  States.  The  article 
is  taken  from  a  monthly  summary  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  called  the  “Agricultural  Situation.”  It 
was  written  by  experts  who  make  a  study  of  production  and  marketing 
affairs  in  each  section  of  the  country.  It  tells  you  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  and  what  you  may  expect  in  production  and  marketing  at  a 
glance.  It  is  just  what  every  farmer  will  want  in  making  plans  and 
start  off  his  spring  business.  It  is  the  kind  of  material  which  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  likes  to  pass  on  to  you  because  it  is  impartial,  unpreju¬ 
diced  and  accurate.  It  is  neither  optimistic  nor  pessimistic;  it  gives 
you  the  cold  facts. — THE  EDITORS. 


money.  There  seems  to  be  a  large 
Quantity  of  apples  still  in  storage 
and  holders  are  finding  them  very 
hard  to  move.  During  February 
the  price  of  dried  apples  increased 
and  a  number  of  western  New  York 
evaporators  started  their  fires  and 
bought  for  60  to  70  cents  per  100 
pounds  apples  which  had  been  in 
storage  since  October. 

In  .western  New  York  the  fruit 
growers  feel  quite  discouraged, 
but  the  fruit  business  is  one  with 
many  ups  and  downs  and  there  is 
no  indication  of  any  material 
decrease  in  production  next  year. 
Occasional  growers  may  be  too 
hard  pressed  financially  to  give 
their  orchards  proper  care,  but 
sales  of  spraying  equipment  seem 
to  be  as  good  as  usual.  The  crop 
of  1923  was  in  most  cases  moderate 


a  little  way  from  thriving  industrial 

cities.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  large  particularly  true  in  the  abandoned  farm  sections,  and  most  trees  have  a  good  set  of  fruit  buds.  The 


cities  farmhouses  are  fully  occupied.  In  some  Reporters  list  a  2  per  cent,  increase  in  acreage  outlook  is  therefore  for  an  average  crop  of  fruits, 

cases  the  occupants  are  working  in  the  cities  and  of  potatoes.  Potatoes  paid  rather  better  than  except  raspberries,  which  have  been  seriously 

most  farm  crops  in  1923  and  a  somewhat  larger  affected  by  diseases. 

acreage  is  to  be  expected — and  would  seem  de-  DAIRYING.  The  situation  is  exceedingly 
sirable.  A  moderate  increase  in  cabbage,  canning  complicated  and  on  the  whole  discouraging  to 

crops  and  other  vegetables  is  also  a  probability,  producers.  The  Dairymen’s  League,  which 

represents  about  60,000  dairymen  in 


the  farms  are  not  tilled,  but  in  general  the  rela 
tively  high  price  of  vegetables  has  caused  a  de 
mand  for  good  trucking  land  near  the  cities.- 
The  abandonment  of  farms  does  not  cause  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  total 
acres  of  crops,  because  even  in  the 
remote  and  unproductive  sections  most 
of  the  hay  is  cut  by  neighbors. 

According  to  Professor  Warren’s 
estimates  the  number  of  people  living 
on  the  farms  of  this  State  was  as 
follows : 


January,  1917 .  .898,000 

January,  1918 . 858,000 

January,  1919 . 824,000 

January,  1920  (U.  S.  Census)800,747 

January,  1921 . 785,000 

January,  1922 . 794,000 

January,  1923 . 762,000 

January,  1924 . 741,000 


FARM  LABOR.  So  many  farmers 
are  earning  less  than  the  wages  of  a 
competent  hired  man  that  there  is 
little  demand  for  farm  labor  this 
spring.  Some  farmers  complain  that 
it  is  impossible  to  find  men  who  want 
to  work  on  farms,  but  in  general  the 
slight  “easing  up”  in  industrial  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  cities  has  made  it  less 
difficult  to  secure  farm  labor. 

CROP  ACREAGE.  With  allow¬ 
ance  for  causes  of  bias,  the  reports 
wdiich  I  have  been  receiving  regarding 
the  expected  acreage  of  crops  show  a 
rather  small  change  from  last  year. 
Wheat  and  rye  will  be  reduced  on 
account  of  the  low  price  of  grain  and 
the  small  demand  for  rye  straw.  This 
decrease  will  be  about  offset  by  an 
increase  in  the  acreage  of  spring  grain. 
A  slight  increase  in  the  acreage  de¬ 
voted  to  corn  is  almost  universally 
reported  as  the  acreage  planted  last 
year  was  lower  than  usual.  A  2  per 
cent,  increase  in  buckwheat  is  reported 
as  expected,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
materialize.  Beans  have  been  profit- 
‘able  the  last  few  years  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  showing  a  further  increase. 
The  10  per  cent,  increase  reported 


Average  Prices,  at  The  Farm,  of  Representative 

Products 


Month  Ending  February  1,  1924. 


A 


CTUAL  prices  received  at  the  farm  by  producers.  Average  of  reports 


covering  the  United  States,  weighted  according  to  relative  importance 
of  county  and  State.  Figures  compiled  by  Division  of  Crop  and  Live-stock 
Estimates  of  this  Bureau.  Quotations  in  dollars  or  cents. 


Shows  1913,  year  ago, 

and  latest  available 

months. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb , 

1913 

1923 

1924 

1924 

Cotton,  per  lb . 

11.8 

26.8 

32.5 

31.4 

Corn,  per  bu . 

. cts 

51.4 

72.5 

73.6 

76.5 

Wheat,  per  bu .  . . 

80.2 

104.4 

96.7 

98.0 

Hay,  per  ton . 

. $ 

10.74 

12.04  , 

13.59 

s  13.60 

Potatoes,  per  bu . 

. cts 

52.6 

64.2 

86.4 

88.1 

Oats,  per  bu . 

32.8 

42.4 

43.4 

45.4 

Apples,  per  bu . 

. cts 

78.4 

142.3 

121.3 

125.0 

Beef  cattle,  per  100  lbs. 

. $ 

5.55 

5.55 

5.38 

5.47 

Hogs,  per  1 00  lbs . 

. $ 

7.17 

7.65 

6.59 

6.54 

Eggs,  per  dozen. 

. cts 

21.1 

29.9 

35.4 

33.6 

Butter,  per  lb. . 

. cts 

27.6 

42.0 

44.9 

44.4 

Wool,  per  lb . 

. ycts 

18.7 

35.3 

36.6 

37.5 

Veal  calves,  per  100  lbs 

. $ 

7.23 

8.37 

8.36 

8.51 

Lambs,  per  100  lbs.  . 

. $ 

6.34 

10.83 

10.19 

10.53 

The  month’s  trend  was  slightly  upward  in  case  of  the  crops,  except  cotton; 
likewise  in  case  of  the  animal  products  except  butter  and  eggs.  Hog 
prices  usually  advance  somewhat  in  February;  this  year  they  barely  man¬ 
aged  to  hold  their  own  through  that  month. 

Products  higher  than  the  general  price  level  still  included  cotton,  wool, 
eggs  and  butter.  Products  below  the  general  price  level  included  potatoes 
corn,  wheat,  hay,  beef  cattle,  hogs.  This  situation  was  identical  with  the 
previous  month,  except  that  eggs  have  dropped  behind  wool  in  order  oi 
relative  price. 


this  State,  pools  the  milk  of  about 
40,000  members.  It  sells  the  milk  at 
various  prices  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  milk  is  used.  Thus 
March  milk  located  201  miles  from 
New  York  City  and  containing  3  per 
cent,  butterfat  wras  sold  by  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  at  the  following  prices: 


To  be  sold  as 
fluid  milk .  .  . 
Used  for  cream 
(A  11  a  d  d  i  - 
tional  $.10 
is  charged 
if  the  skim- 
m  i  l'k  i  s 
utilized) 
Used  for  con¬ 
densed  milk 
Used  for  butter 
and  cheese. 


March, 

mb 

$2.33 

per  100  lbs. 
2.10 


March. 

1923 

$2.80 


2.50 


2.00 


Price  depends  on  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  products. 


Part  of  the  milk  is  handled  in  plants 
belonging  to  the  League.  The  receipts 
for  all  milk  sold  are  pooled  and  the 
producers  receive  a  uniform  price 
except  for  differentials  for  butterfat, 
distance  from  New  York,  etc.  / 

The  formation  of  the  League  in  its 
present  form  wras  due  largely’  to  the 
belief  of  daiiymen  that  control  of  the 
fluid  milk  supply  would  enable  them 
to  secure  a  larger  price.  However,  the 
attempt  of  the  League  to  maintain  a  4 
price  of  milk  for  other  purposes  has 
resulted  in  severe  competition  lor  the 
fluid  milk  market.  It  has  also  caused 
competitors  to  hunt  up  new  sources 
of  supply.  At  the  same  time  the 
building  of  concrete  roads  and  the 
increased  use  of  motor  trucks  have 
{Continued  on  page  438) 
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Spring  is  the  Time  for  Courage 

Study  and  Thrift,  Not  Politics,  Safeguard  Farming— A  Plowhandle  Talk 


THERE  is  no  time  like  the  springtime  to 
develop  courage  and  optimism.  And 
yet  I  hear  and  read  almost  every  day 
words  of  discouragement  and  pessimism, 
and  I  think  it  is  bad.  Men  and  women  do  not 
think  one  way  and  then  act  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  at  any  rate,  if  they  are 
normal.  And  if  they  are  not 
normal  the  farm  is 
no  place  for  them. 

I  know  how  easily 
I  can  see  the  bad 
side  of  things  and 
so  for  a  long  time 
I  have  tried  to 
associate  with 
those  who  had  first 
sound  judgment 
but  at  the  same 
time  did  not  think 
h.  e.  cook  that  everything 
was  going  to  the 
bad.  And  the  plan  has  been  good  for 
me  until  I  am  inclined  to  look  at  the  or¬ 
dinary  troublous  event  as  a  problem  to 
be  solved,  and  with  that  point  of  view 
lean  usually  do  it  with  more  or  less 
success.  What  other  way  is  there? 

1  don’t  know  of  any  other. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  who  was  for  a 
number  of  years  prominent  in  educa¬ 
tional  circles  in  New  York  State,  used 
to  tell  this  very  good  story  of  an  Irish¬ 
man  who,  during  the  Civil*  War,  was 
<  called  before  the  commanding  officer, 
tt'ho  said  that  a  bridge  would  have  to 
be  built  and  that  the  plans  would  be 
ready  in  a  few  days.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward  Pat  came  into  headquarters  and 
said,  “Gineral,  the  bridge  is  done.  The 
plans  and  spicifications  will  be  along 
in  about  two  wakes.” 

Now  while  we  have  many  agencies 
supposedly  working  in  our  behalf, 
there  would  be  less  complaint  in  my 
opinion  if  we  had  more  farmers  who, 
like  Pat,  would  proceed  at  once  to 
build  the  bridge  themselves.  As  I 
look  around  among  my  neighbors, 
whom  I  have  known  for  many  years, 
they  don’t  seem  to  be  as  badly  off  as 
they  think  they  are. 

Of  course,  the  eastern  farmer  had  not,  like  the 
westerners,  gambled  in  land,  fortunately  so,  and 
that  has  been  to  the  good.  The  western  fellows 
have  bought  land  at  a  price  so  high  that  by  no 
combination  of  fortunate  events  could  crop  prices 
be  high  enough  to  match  the  land  cost.  Instead 
uf  taking  the  loss  as  we  have  had  to  do  in  the 
bast,  when  their  competition  drove  some  of  us 
°ut  of  business,  they  are  trying  to  stir  up  a  polit¬ 
ical  mess  and  demand  that  the  United  States 
Government  shall  pay  their  losses. — Bunk. 

The  agricultural  bloc,  so-called,  has  had  more 
|o  do  in  defeating  majority  rule  at  Washington 
than  any  other  single  influence,  and  may  be  than 
yl  others  combined  and  to  stage  minority  rule 
|u  its  stead.  The  late  President  Wilson  made  his 
safe  for  Democracy”  the  world’s  clarion  call, 
j^d  yet  current  history  not  only  in  this  country 
in  the  great  countries  of  Europe  tells  us 


By  H.  E.  COOK 

every  day  that  there  is  less  Democracy  and  more 
minority  rule  than  before  the  war.  Witness  the 
United  States,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany  and  Russia. 
Every  farm  organization  feels  it  a  bounden  duty 
to  go  at  once  to  the  law-making  power.  Let  them 
go,  but  let’s  have  the  bridge  built  before  they  get 
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back.  Any  combination  of  factors  that  will 
make  farming  a  prosperous  business  for  every 
one  engaged  will  be  a  catastrophe,  and  let  us  all 
pray  that  it  may  not  come.  Only  by  hard,  per¬ 
sistent  work,  and  that  over  a  period  of  years,  will 
we  get  what  we  are  seeking.  Keen  study  and 
thrift  are  the  safeguards  of  agriculture,  not  poli¬ 
tics  and  law. 

I  am  writing  April  16th  and  the  ground  is  still 
freezing  nights,  and  it  seems  like  a  late  spring. 
We  are  .  getting  everything  ready,  tools,  seeds, 
etc.,  that  will  hasten  seeding  when  the  time 
comes.  Our  horsepower  is  not  up  to  par  this 
spring  and  so  we  have  added  another  tractor. 
We  have  to  work  hard  and  fast  in  the  north  with 
our  comparatively  short  seasons  in  order  to  get  a 
maximum  crop,  or  perhaps  better  to  say  a  high 
average. 

Most  of  us,  I  think,  have  found  that  maximum 


crops  are  expensive  in  sections  where  land  values 
are  low.  Labor  is  high  and  the  extras  here  and 
there  in  order  to  get  a  fine  finish  are  very  expen¬ 
sive.  We  get  more  than  average  prices  for  our 
milk,  and  no  doubt  we  do  all  of  our  work  somewhat 
better  than  we  could  or  would  if  the  receipts  were 
less.  At  the  same  time  we  must  measure  the  cost 
of  our  farm  crops  by  their  own  market  value. 

We  can  afford  to  spend  money  for 
high-priced  labor  so  far  as  its  direct 
effect  concerns  the  quality  of  the  milk. 
But  the  crop  cost  must  be  governed 
by  other  crops  sold  in  the  open  market 
of  equal  values. 

If  I  can  buy  hay  at  $15  per  ton  and  it 
costs  me  $20  to  raise  the  same  amount,  I 
am  losing,  although  at  the  higher  figure 
there  may  be  a  profit  on  the  milk,  and 
the  same  reasoning  will  follow  with 
grain  and  silage.  I  read  by  times, 
statements  that  oat  raising  is  unprofit¬ 
able  in  the  East  and  I  query  whether 
or  not  I  am  going  wrong,  but  what  shall 
I  do?  I  am  sure  in  our  case  that  the 
oat  and  barley  mixed  crop  is  fully  as 
profitable  as  corn  growing.  We  have 
to  buy  concentrates  and  we  could  leave 
out  the  corn  crop  and  have  enough 
coarse  fodder  in  the  form  of  hay.  We 
are  in  the  natural  oat  and  barley  sec¬ 
tion,  which  is  not  true  of  corn.  We  are 
quite  sure  of  a  crop  of  these  small 
grains  of  high  quality  without  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  care  and  fertilization,  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  a  fair  corn  growth,  ton¬ 
nage  and  maturity  combined.  The 
combination  'of  corn,  oats  and  barley 
and  hay  are  the  crops  we  must  have 
for  milk  production,  and  the  rotation 
of  corn  on  sod,  barley  and  oats  fol¬ 
lowing  with  clover  seeding  and  hay 
for  two  years  gives  us  reasonable  cul¬ 
tivation  and  clovers  without  risk,  and 
so  after  a  good  many  years  of  study 
with  crops  and  cows,  this  rather  old- 
fashioned  combination  appears  to  be 
about  the  best  for  us.  If  we  have  a 
surplus  of  hay  there  is  sure  to  be  some 
timothy  fields  that  are  fit  for  market. 

In  harmony  with  the  opening  of 
this  letter  I  am  again  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  adapting  methods 
to  suit  our  business  methods,  soils  and  all  of 
those  things  that  make  a  somewhat  separate 
and  distinct  set  of  problems  for  each  one  of  us. 
There  are  certain  well-defined  methods  and  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  the  growing  and  handling  of 
each  crop  which  must  be  observed,  but  the  com¬ 
bination  thereof  may  be  studied  and  adapted  to 
our  own  particular  business. 

Successful  farming,  whether  of  the  dairy,  fruit, 
poultry  or  mixed  will  not  as  a  rule  depend  upon 
an  extravagant  effort  upon  one  particular  phase 
but  upon  our  ability  to  harmonize  the  branches 
or  details  so  they  go  along  together  like  a  happy 
family.  Don’t  misunderstand  me,  a  man  must 
specialize,  but  any  one  branch  of  farm  work  is 
divided  and  subdivided. 

I  believe  thoroughly  in  the  general  principle 
of  making  our  dairy  farms  more  nearly  self- 
( Continued  on  page  lj.36) 
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The  Law  Must  Be  Enforced 

THE  Prohibition  ballot  recently  taken  by 
American  Agriculturist  resulted  in 
15,369  votes  from  farm  people.  Of  this  number 
88% — an  overwhelming  majority — stood  for 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  as  it  now  stands. 
12%  were  for  some  kind  of  modification.  BUT 
PRACTICALLY  100%  WERE  FOR  ABSO¬ 
LUTE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  LAW  AS 
LONG  AS  IT  REMAINS  ON  THE  STATUTE 
BOOKS.  No  honorable  citizen  could  stand  oth¬ 
erwise  than  for  enforcement.  Yet  there  is  a 
prevailing  tendency  to  make  light  of  this 
law  of  the  land  and  its  lack  of  enforcement 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  every  citizen.  Somebody  is  falling  down 
on  this  job  and  falling  down  badly. 

Will  you  work  with  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  to  find  out  what  the  conditions  are  in  your 
county  and  to  help  clean  them  up?  If  you 
want  the  law  repealed,  it  is  your  right  to  work  for 
repeal  but  until  it  is,  we  know  you  are  with  us 
and  with  every  other  citizen  in  wishing  for  its 
enforcement.  Just  what  are  the  conditions  in 
your  county?  Is  illegal  booze  being  manufac¬ 
tured  near  you?  Is  it  being  sold  in  nearby  villages 
and  cities?  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  State 
Police  and  other  officials  toward  enforcement  of 
the  law?  Do  you  know  that  if  public  sentiment 
is  made  strong  enough  that  is  all  that  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  enforcement?  W  rite 
us  the  facts  together  with  your  suggestions.  If 
you  do  not  wish  us  to  use  your  name,  say  so  m 
your  letter  and  we  shall  follow  your  wishes. 


by  farmers  in  doing  more  and  more,  as  our  grand¬ 
fathers  did,  toward  making  the  farm  supply  nearly 
all  the  needs  of  the  farm  table.  The  consumption 
of  milk  and  other  dairy  products  on  farms  has 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  last  ten 
years.  More  veal  calves,  beef  cows  and  hogs 
are  being  killed  for  home  consumption.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  there  more  attention  now  given  on 
farms  in  nearly  every  community  to  growing 
small  fruits  and  to  giving  more  attention  to  the 
supplies  that  come  from  the  garden.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  what  some  farmers  have  accom¬ 
plished  in  keeping  the  supply  of  home-grown  ber¬ 
ries  on  the  farm  table  from  the  time  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  strawberries  to  the  end  of  the  blackberry 
season.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  garden 
started  right.  It  ought  to  be  protected  from  the 
hens,  it  ought  to  be  large  enough  so  that  a  horse 
can  be  used  in  cultivating  it,  and  it  ought  to  be 
well  fertilized. 

Here’s  hoping  that  all  farm  families  are  making 
every  plan  this  spring  to  beat  the  high  cost  of 
everything  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  fresh¬ 
est  and  best  food  in  the  market  by  growing  it 
themselves.  _ 

“Plow-handle  Talks”  Here  Again 

ALL  of  our  readers,  especially  our  older  ones, 
L  will  note  with  much  satisfaction  their  old 
friend,  H.  E.  Cook,  back  in  this  issue  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  with  one  of  his  famous 
“Plow-handle  Talks.”  No  farm  writer  of  our 
acquaintance  is  in  closer  practical  touch  with 
the  actual  affairs  of  the  farm  nor  better  able  to 
put  the  problems  of  the  every-day  farmer  into 
words,  than  H.  E.  Cook. 

During  the  past  months,  he  has  been  so  busy 
farming  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  him  to 
write  his  “Plow-handle  Talks,”  which  he  fur¬ 
nished  for  American  Agriculturist  readers 
for  so  many  years.  But  we  finally  convinced  him 
that  our  folks  were  really  missing  him,  so  he  is 
with  us  again.  Turn  back  to  the  feature  page 
and  get  his  message. 


great  is  the  temptation  and  even  the  need  of  get¬ 
ting  the  cattle  out  early. 

But  of  course  it  is  bad  dairy  practice  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  cow  and  the  pasture.  About 
all  the  cow  gets  out  of  a  too  short  pasture  is  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  regular  feed,  which  must  be 
maintained  if  her  production  is  to  be  kept  up  and 
cropping  the  pastures  before  the  grasses  get  a  fair 
start  sets  them  back  for  the  whole  season. 


Fifteen  Thousand  Farmers  Already 

Enlisted 

YOU  certainly  would  be  interested  if  you  could 
read  all  of  our  etters  that  have  come  as  a 
result  of  our  tax-reduction  campaign.  More  than 
fifteen  thousand — quite  a  small  army,  is  it  not?— 
have  written  us  letters  or  sent  in  the  tax-reduction 
petitions  in  the  past  few  weeks.  Not  only  the 
farmers  but  many  others  are  really  thinking  about 
this  farm-taxation  problem  as  never  before.  We 
wash  there  were  room  for  all  of  this  correspond¬ 
ence,  but  it  would  make  a  library.  Some  of  the 
good  letters  are  on  the  next  page. 

We  have  taken  the  first  trenches  in  getting  the 
half  mill  reduction  but  our  fight  has  only  just  be¬ 
gun.  Talk  it  over  in  your  Grange  and  other  local 
farm  meetings,  sign  the  tax-petition  blanks, 
and  write  us  your  views.  We  can  go  only  as  far 
as  you  support  us.  Blank  petitions  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  free  on  request. 


One  Way  to  Beat  High  Costs 

ONE  of  the  chief  troubles  with  farming  is 
that  the  farmer  must  sell  all  of  his  products 
at  wholesale  prices  and  buy  all  of  his  supplies  at 
retail.  There  is  one  way  to  partially  beat  this 
unfair  system,  and  that  is  to  raise  more  and 
buy  less  supplies  for  the  farm  house.  More  and 
more  farmers  are  giving  attention  to  w7hat  their 
farm  can  supply  toward  meeting  their  own  needs, 
and  it  is  surprising  w7hat  a  lot  can  be  done  along 
this  line  when  a  real  effort  is  made.  Take  the 
subject  of  cattle  feeds.  The  purchase  of  more 
lime,  resulting  m  the  growth  of  so  much  more 
clover  and  alfalfa  and  the  increasing  acreage,  to 
grain  feeds,  all  show  what  is  being  done  in  cutting 

dowrn  the  grain  bill.  .  .  , 

But  perhaps  the  most  progress  is  being  made 


Small  or  Large  Seed  Potatoes 

SEVERAL  times  we  have  known  a  new  vari¬ 
ety  of  potatoes  to  come  into  a  community 
and  do  exceptionally  w7ell  for  several  years  and 
then  gradually  the  yield  would  be  less  and  less 
until  the  variety  had  to  be  changed  for  some 
new  one.  We  always  used  to  wonder  why  this 
was.  The  answer  is  fairly  easy.  Small  potatoes 
were  always  used  for  seed,  and  these  small  seed 
potatoes,  through  the  method  of  selection  used, 
always  came  from  the  poorest  hills  in  the  field, 
for  it  is  the  poor  and  often  the  diseased  hills  that 
always  produce  the  largest  proportion  of  small 
potatoes.  No  wonder  the  vitality  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  new  variety  could  not  be  .  main¬ 
tained  long.  It  was  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
practice  as  trying  to  produce  a  dairy  from  the 
poorest  and  the  most  sickly  individuals  m  the 
herd.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  wliat  kind  of  a  herd 
a  man  following  such  practice  would  have  after 
a  few  years  of  such  breeding. 

However,  small  seed  potatoes  in  themselves, 
if  properly  selected  from  the  good  hills,  make  the 
best  kind  of  seed.  So  much  depends  on  good  seed, 
why  not  try  using  certified  seed  potatoes?  If 
you  are  interested,  write  to  J.  M.  Hurley  who 
is  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Seed  Potato 
Cooperation  Association,  Syracuse,  IS .  V .  Mr. 
Hurley  will  tell  you  what  is  back  of  certification 
and  what  farmers  are  having  their  seed  certified. 
It  may  be  that  one  of  your  neighbors  is  in  this 

list.  _ 

\. 

Save  the  Pastures 

THE  green  grass  on  the  hillsides  and  the  dis- 
couragingly  small  amount  of  hay,  silage  and 
gram  left  in  mow  or  bin  always  make  it  a  tempta¬ 
tion  this  time  of  the  year  for  the  dairyman  to 
turn  his  cattle  into  the  pasture  too  early.  The 
temptation  will  be  especially  great  this  year  be¬ 
cause  of  the  late,  backward  season.  We  always 
hesitate  to  say  anything  about  this  mistake  be¬ 
cause  we  know  from  our  own  experience  how 


The  Most  Important  Factor 

A  FEW  [days  ago  we  asked  a  farmer  what 
a  farmer  thought  about  the  most  as  he 
went  about  his  work  every  day.  Without 
hesitation  he  replied:  “The  weather.”  He 
is  probably  right.  Farmers’  problems  are  many 
and  mighty,  but  most  of  them  come  and  go. 
What  looms  up  today  is  settled  and  something 
else  takes  its  place  tomorrow,  but  Old  Man 
Weather  is  right  on  the  job  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  in  the  year,  and  much  of  the 
farmer’s  fortune  depends  upon  whether  this 
same  old  man  smiles  or  frowns.  The  farmers  of 
the  whole  nation  may  decide  to  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  the  acreage  of  any  particular  crop,  they 
may  use  the  best  or  the  worst  seed,  good  farm 
practice  or  bad,  and  then  will  come  along  Old  Man 
Weather  and  do  more  in  determining  the  final 
yield  of  that  crop,  by  adding  or  subtracting  a  few 
inches  of  rainfall,  than  all  the  human  effort 
combined.  i  _ 


To  a  Dandelion 

YESTERDAY  son  George  brought  in  the  first 
dandelion  blossom  of  the  season — pestiferous, 
persistent,  little  nuisance  of  a  weed,  yet  somehow, 
how  good  it  always  looks  this  time  of  the  year 
flecking  the  early  lawns,  meadows  and  pastures 
with  its  golden  yellow. 

Sometimes  we  have  wondered  if  some  of  those 
things  which  in  our  materialism  we  condemn  so 
utterly  do  not  have  after  all  a  real  place  in  God  s 
Great  Scheme. _ 

Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

HERE  is  a  true  story  that  mother  sends  me 
from  her  life  as  a  little  girl  on  a  farm  dui  mg 
the  Civil  War.  Grandfather  and  Uncle  Frank 
had  gone  away  to  the  war,  leaving  grandmother 
and  five  little  children  of  whom  mother  was  one 
to  run  the  farm  and  worry  along  through  years 
of  privation  and  loneliness.  During  that  long, 
hard  time  I  suspect  that  there  were  many  periods 
when  grandmother  did  not  quite  know  vheie 
the  next  meal  for  her  brood  was  coming  from,  but 
they  came  somehow,  for  grandmother  was  of  tha 
breed  of  pioneer  women  of  indomitable  and  un¬ 
conquerable  spirit.  .  . 

During  one  of  these  particularly  hard  tune 
the  little  girls,  who  had  been  taught  to  take  turns 
in  saying  grace  at  meals,  had  gathered  aroun  ® 
dinner  table,  and  it  was  little  five-year-old  Ac  ies 
turn  to  ask  the  blessing.  She  took  one  disgus  e  » 
disappointed  look  at  the  scant  fare  on  the  a  > 
then  bowing  her  head  she  said,  Lord,  I  0  „ 
thee  that  our  hogs  have  got  to  die  next-  week.  Amei . 


American  Agriculturist,  May  3,  1924 


Governor  Pinchot  Outlines  T  ax  Program 

Professor  Warren  Says,  “Bring  Farm-Made  Dollars  Back  to  Farms ” 


THE  heavy  burden  of  taxation  on  our  farmers  is 
a  matter  for  public  concern.  A  fair  plan  that 
will  give  relief  must  be  found,  but  not  at  the 
sacrifice  of  roads  or  schools.  Reports  from  five 
hundred  crop  correspondents  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  1923 
indicated  that  as  an  average  of  the  rural  taxes  in  the 
State,  47  per  cent,  went  for  schools  and  30  per  cent,  for 
roads,  or  77  per  cent,  for  the  two. 

The  demand  for  economy  in  public  expenditure  is 
proper.  Equally  important  is  the  insistence  of  our  farm 
folks  that  their  children  have  the  best  of  schooling 
opportunities,  and  that  year-round  roads  to  market, 
school  and  church  be  provided.  Farm  life  must  be  made 
attractive  for  our  more  able  boys  and  girls — the  farmers 
of  to-morrow.  This  means  that  the  quality  of  schools 
and  condition  of  roads  must  be  improved  and  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  drop  back.  Since  this  absorbs  77  per  cent  of 
local  taxes,  it  would  seem  that  a  solution  must  be  sought 
by  some  other  method  than  at  the  sacrifice  of  roads  or 
schools. 

The  local  tax  is  the  greatest  burden  on  the  farmer 
although  he  is  particularly  subject  to  the  vindictive 
quality  of  indirect  taxation  passed  on  to  him  as  a  large 
consumer. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  three  ways  by  which 
very  material  relief  may  be  brought  about. 

First,  more  financial  support  from  federal  and  state 
funds  for  roads  and  school  purposes  and  more  county 
support  for  road  purposes.  This  should  have  the  effect 
of  relieving  in  part  the  local  taxation  burden. 

Second,  the  equalization  of  taxation  by  modernizing 
our  system  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes  which  has 
lagged  grievously  behind  the  general  progress  of  the 
country. 

Third,  for  the  public  to  insist  on  such  efficient  admin¬ 
istration  that  a  dollar’s  worth  of  service  will  be 
rendered  for  a  dollar  paid. 

This  Administration  pledged  itself  to 
such  reorganization  and  economy  in  the 
conduct  of  the  State’s  business  as  would 
enable  it  to  pay  as  it  goes.  Starting  with  a 
twenty-nine  million  dollar  deficit,  such 
economies  have  been  effected  toward  this 
goal  by  budgeting  the  expenditures  of  the 
State,  releasing  unnecessary  personnel  and 
securing  a  high  efficiency  throughout,  that 
we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  time  when 
our  income  will  equal  or  exceed  expendi¬ 
tures.— Gifford  Pinchot,  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 


lumberman  and  the  miller,  the  weaver  and  the  butcher 
have  all  moved  elsewhere  and  profits  that  they  make 
help  to  support  some  other  community.  The  only  way 
that  these  profits  can  get  back  so  that  the  profits  will 
be  diverted  back  through  the  territory  on  which  they 
have  levied  tribute  is  by  means  of  income  taxes.  One 
of  the  most  important  features  of  the  proposed  rural 
school  bill  is  additional  State  aid  which  in  effect  gets 
some  of  the  “farm-reared  dollars”  back  to  the  farm 
regions.— Prof.  George  F.  Warren,  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Progress  In  Taxation 

p\URING  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  the 
farm  organizations  and  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  get  a  square  deal  for 
the  farmers  on  tax  matters  that  came  before  the 
Legislature.  The  fight  has  been  productive  of  results 
of  the  greatest  importance. 

In  the  first  place  the  injustice  of  the  reduction  of  the 
income  tax  while  leaving  real  estate  with  added  burdens 
was  so  glaring  that  during  the  last  hours  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  a  bill  was  passed  reducing  the  rate  of  the  Direct 
Tax  FOR  NEXT  YEAR  from  $2.00  to  $1.50  per 
thousand. 

Furthermore  our  attack  on  the  present  tax  system, 
which  compels  real  estate  to  take  up  all  the  increased 
cost  of  running  the  state  government  and  pay  all 
the  interest  and  principle  of  the  bonds  voted,  was 
recognized  by  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature;  the 
result  is  that  the  Special  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
and  Retrenchment  are  going  to  make  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  situation  this  summer  with  a  view  to 
making  recommendations  to  the  Legislature  next 
winter. 


Industrial  Profits  Gone  From 
Country 

T  AM  very  glad  to  see  that  American 
1  Agriculturist  has  taken  up  the 
taxation  question.  I  believe  that  this  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  for  discussion  in  the  next  few 
years. 

I  am  enclosing  press  releases  on  financial 
statistics  of  state  governments  and 
assessed  valuation  of  property  and  tax 
jevies.  I  believe  you  would  be  interested 
in  another  press  release  on  public  debt  and 
numerous  others  in  the  same  general 
field  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
For  example,  the  one  on  public  debt  shows 
that  the  net  debt  including  national, 
states,  county,  incorporated  places,  and 
other  civil  divisions  was  a  little  under 
seven  billions  in  1912,  and  nearly  thirty-one 
billions  in  1922,  or  over  four  times  as  great. 

The  taxes  in  some  of  dur  rural  com¬ 
munities  are  equal  to  a  fair  rental  value  of 
the  farm.  In  regions  of  poor  hill  land, 
there  are  many  farms  that  could  not  be 
rented  for  enough  cash  to  pay  the  taxes  and 
could  not  be  sold  for  cash  for  enough 
money  so  as  to  provide  the  tax  money  if 
the  sale  price  were  invested  at  5  per  cent. 

In  the  early  days  in  these  regions  the 
meat  supply  of  the  region  was  largely 
Produced  and  the  profits  that  the  butcher 
made  helped  to  support  the  community. 
Ihe  wool  was  woven  in  the  community  and 
the  profits  that  the  weaver  made  helped  to 
support  the  community.  The  lumber  was 
sawed  in  the  region  and  the  profits  that 
the  lumberman  made  helped  to  support 
the  community.  The  wheat  was  ground 
>n  the  region  and  the  profits  that  the  miller 
made  helped  to  support  the  community. 
Since  the  industrialism  of  the  country  the 


If  you  believe  in  tax  reduction  sign  the  petition  below,  get  your  neighbor 
to  sign  it,  and  send  it  IMMEDIATELY  to  American  Agriculturist, 
m  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


TO  THE  GOVERNOR,  THE  LEGISLATURE,  AND  TO  EVERY 
OTHER  PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  IN  STATE,  COUNTY  AND  TOWN 
GOVERNMENT  IN  NEW  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW 
JERSEY.  \ 


WHEREAS,  first,  taxation  has  increased  in  this'nation  more  than  four  times 
since  1913,  and  in  our  State  and  local  governments  more  than  three  and  a  half 
times,  and 


WHEREAS,  second,  this  burden  of  taxation,  particularly  for  State  and  local 
governments,  falls  heaviest  and  directly  on  farmers  and  farpi  property,  amounting 
to  16.6%  of  the  farmer’s  income  in  1922,  stopping  agricultural  prosperity  and 
fast  becoming  absolutely  insupportable,  and 


The  State  Tax  Commission  I  imderstand  are  going 
into  the  same  subject  in  collaboration  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  so  that  the  tax  system  will 
undoubtedly  receive  a  thorough  overhauling  next  year. 

Big  Business  has  taken  note  of  the  situation  and  has 
already  put  in  motion  the  machinery  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  all  the  facts  and  secure  the  necessary 
data  to  protect  their  interests. 

The  Public  Utilities,  which  is  the  most  heavily  taxed 
group  in  the  state,  are  doing  the  same  thing. 

Now  it  behooves  the  agricultural  interests  to  follow 
their  example  so  that  when  the  battle  is  joined  next 
January  we  will  not  be  short  of  ammunition. 

No  more  fruitful  campaign  has  ever  been  put  on  at 
Albany  by  the  agricultural  interests  than  this  campaign 
for  equality  of  taxation. — H.  C.  McKenzie,  President, 
Delaware  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Farm  Bureau. 


Says  Do  Not  Slow  Up  Road  Building 

IN  your  last  issue,  you  state  that  you  are  trying  to 
-*■  work  out  a  tax  reduction  program.  As  a  part  of 
this  program  you  suggest  slowing  up  the  road-building 
program  and  taking  care  of  the  roads  already  built, 
but  demanding  that  town,  county  and  state  officials 
hold  up  road  building  for  a  while.  You  ask  your 
reader’s  opinion  whether  you  are  right  or  wrong. 

Let  me  hasten  to  tell  you  without  any  further  delay 
that  I  think  you  are  dead  wrong.  The  last  place  in  the 
world  to  begin  economizing  is  in  the  building  of  country 
roads.  Good  roads  are  fundamental  to  better  rural 
conditions.  They  are  bringing  town  and  country  into 
closer  relationship.  They  are  enabling  the  farmer  to 
take  a  more  active  part  in  the  life  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives  and  making  him  part  of  a  large  com¬ 
munity.  Nearly  every  farmer  has  an  auto.  He  needs 
one  to  take  his  family  to  church,  to  take 
his  children  to  school,  to  carry  himself  and 
family  to  Grange  and  Farm  and  Home 
Bureau  meetings,  and  to  attend  meetings 
of  local  cooperatives.  He  needs  good 
roads  for  his  truck  so  that  he  can  get  his 
produce  to  the  best  market. 

The  state,  county  and  town  have  taken 
the  business  of  building  of  roads  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  old  time  road  districts, 
and  are  under  obligation  to  build  roads 
through  all  our  country  districts.  The 
dwellers  on  all  roads,  good  and  bad,  pay 
taxes  for  road  building.  As  matters 
stand  today,  some  farmers  have  very 
good  roads,  some  have  roads  that  are 
passable,  and  other  unfortunates  have  had 
no  road  improvement  at  all.  The  road¬ 
building  program  should  not  be  slowed 
down,  it  should  be  speeded  up.  Let’s 
economize  somewhere  else  and  give  the 
fellow  who  lives  on  a  muddy  road  a  square 
deal. — G.  W.  C.,  Wayne  Co.,  New  York. 


WHEREAS,  third,  the  general  basis  of  taxation  is  INCOME  and  not  PROPERTY, 
and 

WHEREAS,  fourth,  our  national.  State  and  local  governments  have  made  little 
real  progress  in  cutting  out  unnecessary  officers,  government  departments  and 
appropriation  bills  since  the  end  of  the  World  War,  therefore  be  it  hereby 

RESOLVED:  First,  that  we,  the  undersigned,  are  unalterably  OPPOSED  TO 
THE  EXTENSION  AT  PRESENT  OF  ALL  NATIONAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  ACTIVITIES. 

Second,  that  all  of  our  national  and  local  officers  should  give  immediate  at¬ 
tention  to  THE  GRAVE  NECESSITY  OF  LARGE  REDUCTIONS  IN  ALL  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  EXPENDITURES,  to  the  reduction  of  government  personnel,  to  com¬ 
bining  and  simplifying  government  departments  and  activities,  to  the  need  of 
short  legislative  sessions,  to  smaller  expense  accounts  for  public  officials,  to 
passing  fewer  laws,  and  in  short,  to  the  necessity  for  practicing  the  same  economy 
in  public  affairs  that  farmers  are  constantly  obliged  to  practice  in  the  production 
of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Third,  that  we  as  farmers  are  not  interested  in  credit  or  any  other  unsound 
farm  relief  legislation,  BUT  IN  TAX  REDUCTION. 

Fourth,  that  taxation,  both  State  and  national,  be  maintained  on  all  luxuries, 
as  for  example,  chewing  gum,  tobacco,  motion  pictures,  etc. 

Fifth,  that  tax  reduction  be  made  TO  ABOLISH  DIRECT  PROPERTY  TAX. 
A  REDUCTION  OF  INCOME  TAXES  IS  NOT  SATISFACTORY.  The  farmer’s 
income  is  from  his  property  holdings  and  therefore  his  assessed  valuation,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  paper,  is  high.  The  reduction  of  income  taxes,  while  government 
expenditures  are  still  so  high,  will  inevitably  result  in  greater  taxes  on  property, 
chiefly  FARM  REAL  ESTATE.  Signed  eventually  by  100,000  farmers. 


Name  (write  plainly) . 


Address . 


{Paste  blank  paper  to  this  petition  for  additional  names.) 


Slow  Up  Road  Building  For  a 
While 

YOUR  editorial,  “The  Good  Road 
Problem  and  the  Farmer’s  Taxes” 
interests  me,  for  it  is  an  angle  of  our  tax 
problem  which  I  have  discussed  with  our 
town  officials,  and  have  counselled  avoiding 
the  extreme  in  road  building  at  this  time 
of  tax  burdens. 

We  are  all  in  favor  of  good  roads  and 
would  not  return  to  the  old  dirt  road  under 
any  consideration,  but  when  we  on  the 
farm  must  neglect  and  curtail  our  repairs 
and  improvements,  it  is  no  more  than  right 
and  proper  that  public  construction  should 
likewise  be  lessened  to  relieve  over¬ 
burdened  agriculture. 

There  is  a  disposition  by  many  to 
criticise  our  taxes  because  they  are  high, 
the  same  people,  not  knowing  or  realizing 
from  whence  they  come.  The  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Highways  of  Cayuga  County  at 
our  last  Pomona  Grange  meeting  gave  an 
analysis  of  the  tax  burden  as  it  relates  to 
Cayuga  County.  The  figures  showed  that 
44%  was  for  highway  purposes.  In  my 
own  town  I  find  the  several  rates  which 
make  up  the  total  of  $19.45  per  thousand 
were:  State  tax,  $3.43;  County  general 
tax,  $6.82;  County  and  State  highway 
tax,  $6.12;  and  the  Town  highway,  $3.08, 
making  $10.25  State  and  general  tax  and 
{Continued  on  page  4-38) 
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Crop 

Insurance 
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« 


pROP  INSURANCE”  has  long  been  the 
^  dream  of  farmer  and  statesman.  But 
why  wait?  Insure  your  crops  now — 
spray  with  Pyrox.  It’s  the  best  insurance 
you  can  buy  to-day — the  most  dependable 
protection  against  those  greatest  of  crop 
destroyers,  Insects  and  Diseases. 

Pyrox,  a  blend  of  deadly  poison  and 
powerful  fungicide,  extra  high  in  copper, 
kills  bugs  and  controls  blights.  Gives 
plants  a  chance  to  grow!  Invigorates 
them,  too — meaning  big,  firm,  high-qual¬ 
ity  fruits  and  vegetables.  Ideal  for  home 
gardens. 

Pyrox  is  a  finely  milled  paste  that 
mixes  readily.  Sprays  in  a  fine  mist; 
covers  foliage  thoroughly  and  sticks  like 
paint.  Won’t  clog  nozzles.  Jars,  cans, 
drums  and  barrels. 

You  can  now  buy  all  your  spray  materials  from 
the  complete  Bowker  line. 

Bowker’s  Arsenate  of  Lead — Dry  powdered  and  paste. 
Bowker’s  Calcide — Highgrade  calcium  arsenate  ;  quick-acting. 
Bowker’s  Bodo — A  ready-mixed  Bordeaux,  10%  copper. 
Bowker’s  Lime  Sulphur — Concentrated  liquid  and  dry. 
Bowker’s  Dusting  Materials — Sulphur,  Copper,  etc. 
Nicotine  Sulphate. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
49  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
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nteisTtnED 


the  powerful  triple- duty  spray 

Kills  bugs — controls  diseases — stimulates  growth 


Enables  you 
to  sort  and  grade 
75  to  700  bushels  of  long 
or  round  potatoes  per  hour 
into  the  two  Government  sizes. 
Eliminates  culls  and  dirt  at  the  same 
tints.  Due  to  patented  endless  belt,  there 
is  less  than  3%  variation  in  size  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  grades.  Can’t  bruise  or  injure 
potatoes.  Thousands  in  use.  Operates 
by  hand,  motor  or  engine.  Price  $40  and 
up.  Write  for  interesting  booklet. 

BOGGS  MANUFACTURING  CORPN. 

20  Main  St.,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 


Paint 


$1.25 


Per 


Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as 
you  want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

Barn  Paint 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  specialists 
and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  purposs.  Tell 
us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  low  prices.  We 
can  save  you  money  by  shipping  direct  from  our 
factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  On  orders  for 
thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the  freight 
within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  374  WAYNE  ST.  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Fulwood’s  Frost  Proof  plants  will  produce  headed  cabbage 

three  weeks  before  your  home-grown  plants  and  will  stand 
a  temperature  of  20  degrees  above  zero  without  injury. 
I  have  twenty  million  now  ready.  Varieties;  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Suc¬ 
cession  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices  by  express  any  quantity 
at  $2.00  per  1000.  By  parcel  post,  postpaid.  200  for 
$1.00;  500  for  SI. 75;  1000  for  $3.  First  class  plants  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed,  j 

P.  D.  FUJ-WQOP  TIFTON,  GA- 


Covers  Entire  Plant' 

The  Iron  Age  4-Row  Drop-nozzle 
Sprayer  reaches  every  part  of  the 

filant,  including  the  underside  of  the 
eaves.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  -  pressure  producing  fog  -  like 
mist.  If  you  grow-  potatoes  or  toma¬ 
toes,  you  need  this  Iron  Age 
Sprayer.  It  kills  bugs— pn 
vents  blight.  Orchard 
spraying  attachment. 

Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log  describing  this 
and  other  Iron 
Age  Tools. 


Iron  Age 
4-Row 
Drop-nozzle 
Sprayer 


Powerful  '* 

Triplex  Pump 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 
631  So.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


sm 


Tor  Big 
Crops  ojf 


POTATOES 


r  "FRIEND'  Tpaction^^  POTATO  SPRAYER 

HIGH  PRESSURE 

MAGWBS  ISjCjSCLTS 

1  lvJcHAWS  1  1V7SPRCCK3S 

FRIEMMFG.Co.Ga5wt.HY 

twu.f\.yn«i3iQuicYo{iBQijuiiiirRlUi$ 

Send  for  Catalog 

“FRIEND”  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATO  SPRAYERS 
"Friend"  Nlfg.  Co.,  Gasport.  N.  Y, 


Seasonable  Crop  Hints 

What  the  Man  in  the  Field  is  Thinking  About 

\  LONG  about  this  time  of  the  year, 
r\  fhe  fii 


For  blight,  destroying  bugs,  fleas  and  beetles,  spray  with  a 

Yellow  Jacket  Traction  Sprayer  of 

THE  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

Strong  constant  pressure  drives  fine  spray  mixture  home 
to  every  part  of  foliage — above  and  below.  Spray 

potatoes,  beans,  vegetables — 2, 4  or  6  rows  at  once.  No  cost 

for  power.  Don’t  buy 
any  sprayer  until  you 
know  the  OSPRAYMO 
Line.  Includes  power 

orchard  rigs,  barrel, 
bucket,  knapsack  and 
hand  sprayers.  Write 

direct  to-day  for  catalog  to 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  10 
ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


the  first  thing  that  the  farmer  is 
thinking  about  for  his  coming  field  opera¬ 
tions  is  the  right  kind  of  seed.  The  second 
thing  that  gives  the  good  seed  a  elose  rub 
in  importance  is  the  right  kind  of  place  to 
put  it.  With  good  seed,  and  the  right 
kind  of  a  seed  bed,  he  can  feel  about  his 
crop  that  “well  begun  is  half  done.” 

A  Dull,  But  Necessary  Job 

Well  the  writer  remembers  going  to 
work  by  the  month  some  twenty-odd 
years  ago  for  an  old  Yankee  farmer, 
of  being  set  to  dragging  a  piece  of  ground 
for  oats.  What  a  dull  job  harrowing 
always  was  anyway!  The  horses  were 
“green,”  the  walking  was  heavy,  but 
finally  it  was  done,  or  at  least  I  thought  it 
was  done.  Then  the  old  farmer  came  out 
to  look  it  over. 

“A  fairly  good  job,  my  boy,”  he  said, 
“a  fairly  good  job,  but  I  guess  we’ll  drag 
it  just  a  couple  of  times  more  for  good 
luck.” 

I  remember  that  that  farmer  nearly 
always  had  better  field  crops  than  his 
neighbors,  and  in  thinking  about  it  in 
after  years,  I  realized  that  the  chief  reason 
for  his  good  crops  was  the  care  he  took  in 
getting  them  into  a  proper  seed  bed. 

Whether  fall  plowing  or  spring  plowing 
is  best,  is  a  much-argued  question.  Much 
depends  upon  the  crop  to  be  planted, 
but  as  a  usual  thing,  fall  plowing  not  only 
has  the  advantage  of  getting  the  work 
done  before  the  spring  rush,  but  for  many 
crops  fall  plowing  makes  a  better  seed 
bed. 

Good  Seed  Bed  Important 

In  preparing  a  seed  bed  for  cereals, 
yields  from  different  dates  of  seeding  show 
that  once  the  land  is  fit  to  work,  every 
day’s  delay  makes  loss  of  grain.  That’s 
the  reason  farmers  worry  so  about  getting 
their  grain  into  the  ground  in  a  late  season 
like  this.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  tell 
when  land  is  ready  to  be  worked  is  to  take 
up  a  handful  of  soil  from  different  parts 
of  the  field,  squeeze  it,  and  if  it  crumbles 
when  the  hand  is  opened,  the  harrow  may 
be  started.  It  is  good  practice  with  sod 
land  to  start  cultivating  with  a  double 
angle  scrape  and  the  double  disk  harrow. 
This  saves  almost  one-half  of  the  turning 
and  cuts  the  sod  at  two  different  angles, 
pulverizing  the  land  without  backsetting 
the  sods.  When  the  right  tilth  has  been 
obtained,  the  land  should  be  rolled  before 
seeding,  then  finished  with  a  smoothing 
harrow  for  cereals,  grasses  and  clover. — 
E.  E.  Roe,  New  York. 


GASOLINE  POWER  SPRAYERS  TOO 


Sunflowers  for  Silage 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  growing  interest 
among  dairymen  in  trying  out,  in  a 
small  way  at  least,  sunflowers  for  silage 
purposes.  In  some  sections,  especially 
where  the  season  is  a  little  short  for  corn, 
sunflowers  are  rapidly  becoming  a  satis¬ 
factory  substitute.  The  best  time  to  cut 
them  for  silage  is  when  25  to  50%  of  the 
plants  are  in  bloom. 

Some  farmers  who  have  tried  out  sun¬ 
flowers  claim  that  their  cattle  will  not  eat 
them.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
cows  have  to  acquire  a  taste  for  them; 
but  once  they  acquire  the  taste,  they  like 
them  as  well  as  they  do  corn. 

Sunflowers  are  hardy  and  while  they 
prefer  rich  soils,  will  do  fairly  well  on  poor 
soils.  They  are  much  more  resistant  to 
frost  than  is  corn.  The  chief  variety 
grown  for  silage  is  the  Mammoth  Russian. 

Mixed  Right  in  Corn 

Seed  may  be  planted  the  same  time  as 
corn,  and  may  be  planted  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  corn  planter  in  much  the  same  way 
that  corn  is  planted;  or  by  an  ordinary 
grain  drill  by  stopping  a  certain  number 
of  the  holes  to  make  the  proper  distance 
between  the  rows.  The  rows  are  usually 
28  to  36  inches  apart  and  the  plants  spaced 


about  a  foot  apart  in  the  row.  From  six 
to  eight  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  are  neces¬ 
sary,  when  the  crop  is  planted  alone. 
When  planted  with  corn,  of  course  much 
less  is  used,  probably  not  more  than 
three  pounds. 

When  notfusing  sunflowers  for  silage, 
the  seed  is  very  valuable  as  a  poultry 
feed. 

If  you  have  not  tried  it  before,  you 
might  find  it  interesting  to  plant  a  few 
rows  on  the  edge  of  your  cornfield  without 
the  corn,  and  a  few  rows  mixed  with  the 
corn.  Then  at  silo  filling  time,  notice  the 
yield,  mark  the  place  where  it  goes  in  the 
silo,  and  note  whether  the  cows  eat  it 
and  whether  it  has  any  effect  on  produc¬ 
tion  when  you  feed  it  during  the  winter. 


Getting  Started  With  Alfalfa 

TN  1917  to  1922,  the  acreage  of  alfalfa 

in  the  State  of  Michigan  increased  from 
52,000  to  221,000.  In  New  York  State, 
alfalfa  acreage  increased  from  5,000  in 
1900  to  over  119,000  in  1920.  The  reason 
for  this  increase  is  that  farmers  have 
found  that  with  proper  care,  alfalfa  can 
be  grown  on  most  farms. 

The  first  thing  to  decide,  if  a  man  is 
interested,  is  whether  or  not  his  own 
farm  will  grow  it.  He  wants  first  to 
try  it  out  in  some  way  that  wall  not  in¬ 
volve  heavy  expense.  Probably  the 
simplest  trial  method  consists  in  mixing 
a  few  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed,  say  about 
six  pounds  per  acre,  with  the  regular 
grass  or  clover  seed  mixture.  If  the 
alfalfa  grows,  it  will  increase  the  yield 
of  hay  and  the  quality  of  seed.  More¬ 
over,  it  will  inoculate  the  ground  for  a 
full  seeding  of  alfalfa  later.  If  it  does 
not  grow  at  all,  then  probably  one  should 
be  careful  about  wasting  effort  and 
money  in  further  trials.  However,  the 
above  mentioned  experiment  will  not  be 
fair  unless  the  ground  is  naturally  lime¬ 
stone,  or  has  a  good  heavy  application  of 
lime. 

Why  Alfalfa  Fails 

The  chief  reason  for  alfalfa  failures  in 
the  past  has  been  poor  seed.  The  bulk 
of  the  seed  has  been  grown  in  warm 
climates  and  will  not  stand  our  hardy 
northern  winters.  It  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  sure  that  the  seed  is  north¬ 
ern  grown,  or  that  the  grimm  variety  is 
used.  If  alfalfa  has  never  been  grown 
before  on  a  field,  the  seed  or  the  soil  must 
be  inoculated,  either  by  cultures  which 
may  be  obtained  through  your  county 
agent  or  the  State  college,  or  by  an 
application  of  soil  obtained  from  some 
field  where  alfalfa  has  grown. 

Land  which  is  liable  to  be  flooded  or 
has  a  poor  natural  drainage  will  never 
grow  alfalfa  successfully.  Heavy  clay 
will  grow  it  if  there  is  good  drainage. 
Soil  must  be  fairly  fertile.  Sour  or  acid 
soil  is  absolutely  fatal.  Not  only  must 
lime  be  used,  but  in  heavy  applications. 

Many  times  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  is 
ruined  by  being  cut  too  late  or  by  being 
pastured  too  closely. 

Why  not  give  it  a  trial  this  spring." 
A  good  stand  will  enrich  the  soil  and 
when  fed  to  cattle,  will  cut  down  the 
grain  bills. 


Spring  is  the  Time  for  Courage 

{Continued  from  page  433) 

supporting.  There  arises  at  once  a  demand 
for  more  labor  and  motive  power  with 
its  increased  overhead,  and  labor  is  high. 
Maybe  a  lot  of  folks  had  better  buy 
their  concentrates  than  to  raise  them. 
I  am  sure  of  it  unless  the  change  and 
readjustment  is  slowly  developed  and 
we  learn  how,  through  experience.  As 
years  go  by  my  respect  increases  tor 
those  who  get  along,  even  if  I  couldn  t 
subscribe  to  their  methods  as  the  best, 
but  they  may  be  best  for  them. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  3,  1924 

Starting  the  Baby  Chicks 

An  A.  A .  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  From  WEAF 

T  KNOW  there  are  By  F.  W.  OHM  brooder;  plenty  of 

1  many  folks  in  that  Associate  Editor ,  American  Agriculturist  that  best  of  clisin- 
vast  radio  audience  fectants,  sunlight;  the 

that  nightly  “listen  in,’’  who  are  not  the  avoidance  of  drafts  and  dry,  clean  quarters 
least  bit  interested  in  poultry-keeping  and  are  all  likewise  essential.  Dampness  is 
its  kindred  problems  and  I  shall  not  feel  especially  dangerous  and  with  it  and  un- 
at  all  disturbed  if  they  “cut  out”  for  my  cleanliness  we  have  an  ideal  condition  for 


brief  ten  minutes  while  I  talk  to  farmers 
and  suburbanites  whose  problem  right 
now  is  the  raising  of  a  flock  of  thrifty 
young  chicks.  The  advantage  is  some¬ 
what  in  my  favor  for  I  cannot  see  you 
get  up  and  walk  out  on  me. 

The  First  Essential 

The  proper  raising  of  thrifty  young 
birds  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  first 
essentials  to  success  in  poultry  manage¬ 
ment.  If  the  young  birds  are  weak, 
and  of  low  constitutional  vigor,  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  them  to  develop 
into  profitable  layers.  And  when  we 
consider  the  price  of  poultry  feeds  to¬ 
day,  we  can  not  expect  much  profit  from 
hens  that  never  had  the  right  start  in 
life  and  are  not  equipped  to  stand  the 
heavy  strain  of  their  producing  period. 
Our  commercial  poultry  men  place  this 
phase  of  their  business  on  par  with  every 
other  and  possibly  above  it,  for  on  the 
vigor  and  thrift  of  their  young  birds 
depends  the  future  of  their  business. 
And  rightly  so,  for  they  have  strong 
competition  to  face,  which  bids  fair  to 
increase  in  the  next  few  years  when  we 
consider  the  vast  number  of  people  who 
are  going  into  the  industry.  Qur  hen 
population  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  ever  before,  due  to  the  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  prices  that  have  been  realized 
from  well-managed  flocks,  at  least  as  far 
as  returns  from  other  products  of  the 
farm  are  concerned.  Experienced  com¬ 
mercial  poultrymen  know  this  and  that’s 
why  their  young  stock  gets  the  very  best 
of  care.  It  is  the  man  with  a  small  flock 
or  merely  a  backyard  flock  who  is  usually 
at  a  loss  when  it  comes  to  the  problem 
before  him.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  various  factors  that 
enter  into  chick-raising  in  the  time 
allotted.  Therefore  I  am  only  going  to 
touch  on  a  few  of  the  more  important 
points  and  if  you  wish  further  informa¬ 
tion,  I  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  have 
you  write  me. 

Start  With  Vigorous  Stock 

First,  we  must  start  with  chicks  from 
healthy  and  vigorous  parent  stock. 
Like  begets  like,  and  a  weak  flock  of 
breeders  cannot  be  expected  to  produce 
a  vigorous  offspring.  Likewise,  hens  that 
are  not  good  layers  cannot  be  expected 
to  produce  young  birds  that  will  later 
prove  productive.  Of  course,  if  a  male 
bird  that  comes  from  a  heavy  laying 
strain  is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  flock  of 
weaker  breeders  his  influence  will  count 
to  some  extent.  But  naturally,  it  is 
more  desirable  to  have  the  whole  breed¬ 
ing  flock  made  up  of  high  producers. 
If  your  flock  is  not  especially  productive 
it  will  pay  you  to  buy  day-old  chicks 
from  a  hatchery  that  makes  a  specialty 
of  breeding  heavy  layers  and  sells  chicks 
from  this  parentage.  The  breeding 
stock  in  this  case  is  absolutely  known  to 
be  made  up  of  heavy  producers. 

That  starts  us  with  the  right  kind  of 
stock.  The  next  problem,  then,  is  where 
shall  we  put  them  and  what  shall  we 
feed  them.  Housing  and  feeding  are  so 
thoroughly  discussed  in  the  various 
publications  of  our  colleges  of  agriculture 
that  I  shall  not  go  into  the  subject  to 
any  extent.  Sufficient  to  say  the  chicks 
should  have  ample  room  in  the  brooder 
and  colony  house  later.  Trying  to  put 
too  many  chicks  in  a  brooder  is  a  mistake 
that  causes  some  of  our  most  serious 
diseases  and  it  is  money  in  your  pocket 
to  guard  against  it.  A  lot  of  exercise 
for  the  chicks  is  mighty  important,  in 
fact  absolutely  necessary.  They  must 
have  plenty  of  leg  room.  Other  and 
equally  important  things  to  watch  are; 
well-controlled  temperatures  in  the 


the  development  of  disease  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  parasites  and  vermin  such  as  lice 
and  mites.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  sani¬ 
tation  is  absolutely  vital  even  in  the 
poultry  house  and  the  lack  of  it  has  cost 
poultrymen  of  America  untold  losses, 
and  damp,  poorly  ventilated  quarters 
are  almost  the  sole  causes. 

Feeding,  as  is  true  with  all  living  things, 
is  of  primary  importance.  It  is  generally 
known  that  chicks  should  have  no  food 
until  forty-eight  hours  have  elapsed 
from  the  time  they  have  left  the  shell. 
Just  because  a  chick  picks  at  small  ob¬ 
jects  as  soon  as  it  is  able  to  navigate, 
does  not  say  that  it  is  after  food.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  hatching  the  yolk  of  the  egg 
becomes  a  part  of  the  chick’s  body  and 
this  serves  for  those  first  few  meals — 
condensed  food,  as  it  were.  The  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  yolk  are  such  that  they 
form  a  perfect  ration  for  the  first  day. 
Many  folks  feed  hard  boiled  eggs, 
chopped  very  fine,  for  the  first  few 
feeding  days  and  this  is  very  good. 

Sour  Milk  First 

During  the  first  48  hours  the  chicks 
may  be  given  some  sour  milk  or 
diluted  semi-solid  buttermilk  which  acts 
as  a  laxative,  clearing  the  digestive  tract 
of  any  foreign  matter  that  may  be  present. 
It  is  considered  to  be  effective  in  prevent¬ 
ing,  but  not  curing,  that  dreaded  disease 
— white  diarrhea. 

The  first  grain  mixture  may  consist  of 
finely  cracked  corn,  cracked  wheat  and 
pin-head  oats,  mLxed  in  equal  parts. 
There  are  other  mixtures  equally  as  good. 
The  man  with  a  small  backyard  flock 
may  find  it  will  pay  to  buy  ready  mLxed 
commercial  chick  feeds  made  up  by  the 
more  reliable  manufacturers.  They  are 
so  mixed  by  poultry  experts,  that  the 
problem  of  early  feeding  is  minimized 
and  they  are  much  less  bother  than  home 
mixed  goods.  The  problem  is  reduced, 
however,  in  only  so  far  as  the  contents 
of  the  ration  are  concerned.  Overfeed¬ 
ing  is  something  of  which  we  must  be 
very  careful,  for  it  leads  to  digestive 
troubles  and  that  is  where  the  fun  or 
rather  trouble  begins,  for  when  a  chick’s 
growth  is  checked  it  is  never  the  same. 
Even  in  the  use  of  sour  or  skim  milk, 
or  other  milk  products,  care  must  be 
taken.  Sometimes  the  milk  will  spill 
over  into  the  litter  and  mold  may  develop 
which,  if  taken  into  the  chick’s  system, 
acts  as  does  a  poison — with  serious  results. 
I  have  known  of  cases  where  an  entire 
flock  of  heavy  producing  layers  was  lost 
due  to  moldy  litter.  To  come  back  to 
overfeeding,  I  might  say  that  five 
feedings  per  day  are  about  right,  feeding 
enough  each  time  for  the  chicks  to  clean 
up  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  last 
feeding  in  the  evening  and  the  first  in 
the  morning  should  be  a  little  heavier. 

Don’t  Overfeed 

As  the  birds  develop,  the  ration  may 
be  modified  by  gradually  adding  a  little 
bran,  say  by  the  end  of  the  first  week. 
At  first  this  should  be  left  before  them 
for  a  short  time,  however,  to  prevent 
“stuffing,”  which  even  chicks  are  guilty 
of  when  something  new  is  placed  before 
them.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  some 
sort  of  green  food,  such  as  sprouted 
oats,  may  be  added  to  the  ration.  Green 
food  must  not  be  omitted. 

Diseases  and  vermin,  lice  and  mites, 
are  the  bane  of  the  poultrvmen’s  exist¬ 
ence,  in  spite  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
possible  to  control  them.  If  the  chicks’ 
quarters  are  thoroughly  sprayed  with 
any  of  the  coal-tarorcarbolic  disinfectants 
that  are  on  the  market,  the  mites  should 
give  no  trouble.  By  thorough  spraying, 

( Continued  on  'page  JU9) 
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Cost  of  Feeding— 


10%  Less; 
Milk  Production — 

8%  More 

That's  what  a  Massachusetts 
dairy  farmer  found  by  looking 
over  his  records  one  month 
after  starting  to  feed 


This  farmer  wrote  to  us  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Have  figured  my  costs 
on  your  mixture  and  find  that 
my  saving  is  nearly  10%  of  the 
cost  of  the  dairy  ration  I  have 
been  feeding;  and  that  milk 
production  has .  increased  6%  ” 

Here's  the  ration  that  did  it: 

300  lbs.  Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal ,  300  lbs. 
Oats,  300  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  100  lbs.  Oil  Meal. 

Perhaps  this  ration  will  increase  the  milk  pro* 
duction  of  your  herd.  Try  it  for  a  month. 


IN  EVERY  LIVE  DEALER'S  STOCK 
AND  EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY  RATION 


Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

New  YorK  Chicago 


Also  Manufacturers  of  Buffalo  Cora  Gluten  Feed 


DIAMOND 

CORN 

GLUTEN  MEAL 


Down 


\A 

m 

L _ 

roj 

Get  all  your  cream 

T  ESS  than  l/33rd  of  \%  of  cream  —  one  drop  of 
■*— '  cream  in  3300 — goes  past  this  separator  to  the 
skim  milk  pail.  How  could  any  separator  get  more 
cream?  So  way  pay  half  again  as  much  for  a  sep¬ 
arator? 

The  Sattley  Separator  is  made  in  our  own  fac¬ 
tory — it  is  strong,  firm  on  its  base,  smooth  running, 
easy  to  turn  and  clean — and  easy  to  buy.  It  stands 
up — and  it  bears  our  absolute  guarantee. 

Send  $5.00  only.  We  will  ship  you  the  separator. 
Use  it  for  30  days.  If  you  are  completely  satisfied, 
you  may  pay  the  balance  in  10  monthly  payments. 
Write  for  the  separator  and, ask  for  General  Cata¬ 
logue  showing  all  sizes  separators  and  complete  line 
of  dairy  supplies. 

Don’t  buy  a  separator  until  you  investigate 
Ward’s  Sattley  and  learn  how-  you  save  %  or 
more  through  buying  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

No.  289M461S _ $48.80  (Cash  $46.00  ) 

Pacific  Coast  States  53.80  (Cash  50.55  ) 

Write  to  oar  house  nearest  you.  Address  Dept  80- A, 


m  K  .  •  established  1872  w  jr  •% 

Montgomery  Ward  8  (9. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland, Ore.  Fort  Worth  Oakland, Gil 
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$100,000  a  day  for  Taxes 

THE  high  cost  of  government  is  a  burden 
of  which  every  citizen  must  bear  his  share. 

It  is  one  of  the  large  factors  in  the  high  cost 
of  living. 

Taxes  are  a  part  of  the  cost  of  everything  we 
eat,  wear  or  use.  Nothing  escapes  and  no 
consumer  can  escape  paying. 

In  the  freight  and  passenger  rates  paid  by  the 
public  last  year  were  Federal,  State  and  local 
taxes  reaching  the  record  figure  of  $336,000,000. 

\ 

New  York  Central  Lines  taxes  amounted  to 
$37,605,560,  or  more  than  $100,000  a  day;  near¬ 
ly  three  times  what  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

Every  citizen  has  a  vital  interest  in  cutting 
down  the  tax  burden. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY- MICHIGAN  CENTRAL-BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 

Qeneral  Offices — 466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


ABSORbine 

**  1  RAOE  MARK  Rtb.W.S.WH.  Off. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches ;  Heals  Boils,  Poll  EviL 
Quittor,  Fistula  and  infected 
sores  quickly  as  it  is  a  positive 

antiseptic  and  germicide.  Pleasant 
to  use  ;  does  not  blister  or  re¬ 
move  the  hair,  and  you  can 
work  the  horse.  $2.60  pet  bottle 
delivered. 

Book  7  R  Free 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Down  For 

2  HJP.  WITTE 

( Throttling  Governor) 

Easy  Terms  on  best  engine 
built.  Burnskerosenejdistillate,gasolineorgaa.  Change 

Sower  at  will.  Equipped  with  the  famous  WXCO 
iagneto.  Other  sizeB,  2  to  25  H-P. — all  styles. 

tT  ET _ Write  today  for  my  Big  Engine  Book. 

■  1%  Ci  C- ’Sent  free — No  obligation  on  your  part. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1801  Oakland  Avenue,  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1801  Empire  Building,  •  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


FREE  BOOKon 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Describes  cause,  effects  and  treat¬ 
ment;  tells  how  farmers  in  all  parts 
of  U.  8.  are  stopping  the  ravages 
of  this  costly  malady. 

m  Write  for  free  copy  today • 

ABORNO  LABORATORY  . 

1 1  Jeff  Streat,  Lancaster.  Wit.  ***' 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  So  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed  by 
the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Roofm&ygiS 

Buying  the  best 

is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

is  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and  lasts  from  five 
to  ten  times  longer  than  ordinary  steel  roof¬ 
ing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  roof  in 
years  of  service  you  can  buy.  (We  make  stock 
tanks.)  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  77,  Middletown.0. 


II  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 
Be  Sure  to  Mention  the 
I  American  Agriculturist 
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Slow  Up  Road  Building  For  a  While 

{Continued  from  'page  435) 


$9.20  for  highway  tax,  the  highway  tax 
being  a  little  over  47%. 

I  think  the  proper  people  should  under¬ 
stand  the  source  of  most  of  our  increased 
taxes,  then  if  they  feel  that  they  want  to 
continue  this  road  program,  all  well  and 
good.  If  not,  let  their  representatives  in  the 
Boards  of  Supervisors  and  Town  Boards 
know  their  wishes.  Our  town  and  county 
highway  budgets  need  looking  after. 
The  state  assessors  are  constantly  nagging 
our  local  assessors  to  increase  the  assess¬ 
ment  on  real  estate  and  the  last  fifteen 
years,  ours  has  been  increased  about  30% 
so  that  our  increased  taxes  come  at  us 
from  both  ways,  increased  taxation  and 
vastly  higher  rates. 

There  is  no  question  more  in  need  of  a 
sane  and  righteous  solution  than  our  real 
estate  tax  problem. — C.  S.  P.,  Cayuga 
Co.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Build  Roads  in  Slack  Times 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  your  editorial 
entitled  “The  Good  Road  Problem 
and  the  Farmer’s  Taxes”  in  the  April  5th 
issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
One  of  the  questions  that  you  asked  is 
“Why  not  slow  up  this  road  building 
business  until  better  times?” 

For  a  considerable  time  I  have  been 
interested  in  the  recurrence  of  periods  of 
depression  and  business  prosperity. 
Periods  of  depression,  as  we  all  know, 
bring  with  it  unemployment,  under¬ 
consumption  of  farm  and  other  products 
and  a  general  business  and  social  demoral¬ 
ization.  In  this  country  economists  and 
business  men  have  done  much  to  solve 
our  purely  fiscal  and  financial  problems. 
At  the  present  time  these  groups  are 
giving  special  attention  to  the  fluctuations 
in  the  business  cycle.  A  number  of 
remedies  have  been  suggested. 

Your  article  made  me  think  of  one  of 
these.  This  remedy  proposes  the  long 
range  planning  of  public  works  so  that 
new  buildings,  new  bridges  and  new 
roads  might  be  constructed  in  a  period  of 
industrial  depression.  The  putting  off 
of  construction  until  dull  times  would  not 
only  have  the  advantage  of  tending  to 
level  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  the  business 
cycle  but  would  enable  states  and  counties 
to  have  their  construction  work  done  more 
cheaply.  As  you  know,  in  dull  times 
wages  are  lower  and  the  price  of  materials 
are  also  correspondingly  lower.  The 
construction  of  roads  in  dull  times  would 
minimize  the  present  situation  which 
compels  the  farmer  to  pay  exceptionally 
high  prices  for  labor  when  road  making  is 
taking  place  anywhere  in  the  vicinity. 
The  following  example  might  be  useful. 
During  the  1920  boom,  the  Lighthouse 
Service  asked  for  three  light  ships.  At 
the  time  the  appropriation  was  available 
a  slump  in  prices  had  occurred  and  the 
service  was  able  to  have  five  ships  built 
for  the  same  money  which  would  only 
have  built  three  in  1920. 

In  1919,  Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa 
proposed  a  U.  S.  Emergency  Public 
Works  Board  to  supervize  the  building 
of  public  works  in  dull  times  by  the 
building  up  of  a  reserve  fund  in  pros¬ 
perous  times  when  appropriations  might 
be  made  and  taxations  levied. 

I  understand  that  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  there  is  a  State  Board  of  Control 
of  Institutions  and  Agencies  which  has 
laid  out  a  ten  year  building  program.  In 
New  York  State  by  law  of  February  10, 
1922,  there  was  created  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  for  centralized  purchase,  control, 
and  distribution  of  all  supplies  purchased 
by  the  State.  I  am  not  certain  but  I 
believe  this  department  does  not  have 
the  planning  of  public  works  under  its 
jurisdiction. 

The  long  range  planning  of  public 
works  is  not  new  to  students  of  the 
business  cycle  and  to  students  of  the 
unemployment  problem.  This  remedy 
was  one  of  those  suggested  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Unemployment  in  1921  and 
has  the  endorsement  of  prominent  econo¬ 


mists  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The 
savings  that  would  accrue  to  the  state 
and  counties  and  the  prevention  of 
business  depressions  or  the  amelioration 
of  such  depressions  should,  I  believe 
appeal  to  your  readers.  At  the  present 
time  the  first  purpose  will  be  more  in 
line  with  what  you  need  for  your  editorial 
purposes.  The  second,  however,  I 
believe  is  important  in  that  business 
depressions  with  their  attendant  unem¬ 
ployment  mean  under-consumption  of 
certain  agricultural  products. — A.  E.  Al¬ 
brecht,  New  York. 


The  Present  Farm  Situation 
in  the  East 

{Continued  from  page  4 32 ) 

greatly  extended  the  area  from  which 
milk  can  be  drawn  for  shipment  to  New 
York  City.  The  natural  result  therefore 
has  been  a  material  increase  in  the 
amount  of  milk  seeking  the  higher  price 
paid  for  fluid  milk.  Since  November  the 
League  and  its  competitors  have  been 
cutting  prices  to  hold  the  trade,  and 
prices  have  tumbled. 

Members  of  the  League  pool  received 
no  more  for  milk  produced  in  January 
than  they  did  for  that  produced  in  June 
and  July  of  last  year  ($1.92  per  100  lbs. 
base  price  compared  with  $1.9lK  during 
last  June  and  July).  The  January  pool 
price  for  average  milk  was  about  116 
per  cent,  of  the  average  January  price 
during  the  years  1910-1914.  In  the  last 
six  months  the  price  of  milk  has  dropped 
from  a  point  considerably  above  the 
price  of  feed  to  a  point  considerably  below. 
The  situation  is  one  of  discouragement 
and  anxiety  to  dairymen.  Herds  are 
being  reduced  to  some  extent  and  the 
amount  of  grain  being  fed  has  already 
been  sharply  reduced. 

While  the  outlook,  therefore,  is  for 
lower  prices  than  last  year,  milk  prices 
are  not  expected  to  continue  to  be  on  the 
exceedingly  low  level  prevailing  to-day. 
It  is  expected,  however,  that  prices  will . 
be  low  enough  to  cause  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  grain  being  fed.  This  in 
turn  will  cause  a  decrease  in  production 
per  cow.  Dairying,  of  course,  is  a  line  of 
farming  that  changes  very  slowly  and 
changes  can  not  be  predicted  that  would 
appear  very  large  on  a  percentage  basis. 
For  example,  an  offhand  guess  would  be 
that  the  number  of  cows  will  be  further 
decreased  about  3  to  5  per  cent,  during 
the  year  and  the  production  of  milk  per 
cow  may  be  expected  to  be  perhaps  4  per 
cent,  lower  than  in  1923.  Fewer  calves 
will  be  raised  but  probably  more  butter 
will  be  made  on  the  farms. 

Since  the  present  acute  situation  is 
probably  more  or  less  temporary,  the  best 
policy  for  dairymen  would  seem  to  be  to 
raise  at  least  the  normal  number  of 
calves  but  to  dispose  of  some  of  their  older 
cows  and  produce  as  much  of  their  milk1 
on  pasture  as  conditions  permit. 

How  to  Care  for  Forest  Tree 
Seedlings 

Ten  million  little  trees  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  New  York  State  Conser¬ 
vation  Commission  to  farmers  and  other 
land  owners  for  starting  forest  plantations 
this  spring.  Whether  these  trees  grow 
successfully  or  not  will  depend  largely 
on  the  care  they  receive  before  they  are 
planted.  Dry  roots  mean  dead  trees. 

The  trees  are  shipped  from  the  state 
nurseries  carefully  packed  in  moss  an 
thoroughly  wet.  It  is  of  vital  importance 
that  they  be  taken  from  the  express 
office  immediately  and  “healed  in  ni 
the  ground.  The  trees  are  tied  UP  111 
bundles  of  100  each.  These  bundles 
must  be  cut  open,  the  roots  dipped  m  a 
pail  of  muddy  water  and  the  trees  se 
upright  in  a  short  trench  and  the  roots 
covered  and  soaked  down  before  the) 
become  dry. — Chas.  A.  Taylor 
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by  15  Years* 
Growing  Success 

FOR  over  15  years,  Hin- 
man  Milkers  have  been  put 
to  the  test  of  time,  experience 
and  practical  use  onthousands 
of  dairies,  large  and  small.  The 
owners  of  these  machines 
have  had  plenty  of  time  to  find 
out  just  what  their  Hinman 
Milkers  can  do. 

Hinman  users  have  given  the 
results  of  their  experience,  in  their 
own  written  statements,  to  every 
dairy  owner  in  the  country. 

They  have  definitely  proved  the 
unqualified  success  of  Hinman 
Milkers  and  demonstrated  beyond 
question  that  this  machine  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  farm  invest¬ 
ments  a  man  can  make.  Get  some 
of  their  statements.  They  speak 
of  better  profits,  and  lightened 
■work  to  you. 

Send  for  Literature  and  Catalog 
containing  statements  of  Hinman 
Users’  experience,  and  the  sound 
reasons  why  these  are  the  milkers 
that  have  proved  themselves  such 
a  pronounced  success.  Write  now. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 
Seventeenth  St.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


X 


Agents 

A  few  good  op¬ 
portunities  open. 
.Write  at  once. 


Hinman  Electric 

Every  Hinman  advan¬ 
tage  for  the  small  dairy 
equipped  with  electric 
power.  No  installation. 
Write  for  information. 


HINMAN 

MILKER 


Peach  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  Krystal  Gas 

(P-C  Benzene)  1  lb.  $1;  five  pound  tin,  $3.75;  with  directions. 
From  your  dealer;  post  paid  direct;  or  C.  0.  D.  Agents  Wanted. 

Dept.  C,  HOME  PRODUCTS,  Inc.  Rahway,  N.  J. 


BABY  & 

CHICKS 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

50c  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  Black  Giants  are  the  most 
profitable  chickens  you  could  raise — and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  black  giants  you  can  buy.  America's  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely  large 
eggs.  Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market  fowl.  We 
sell  chicks  and  eggs — -by  buying  chicks  you  are  sure  of 
100%  chickens.  Prices:  25  chicks  $15.  50  chicks  $27, 

100  chicks  $50.  Send  for  booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay, 
order  from  ad. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARMS  HATCHERY 
781  Nellson  Street  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Parks’  Strain  Bred-to-  Lay  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs.  J.  TR0PEAN0,  Sparrowbush,  N.Y. 

CHICKS,  S.C.W.LEGHCRNS,WYCKOFF’SBEST,  DIRECT 

Also  other  matings.  Selected  breeders,  tree  range,  right 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Box  L,  JAMESTOWN,  PA. 


_ TURKEYS _ 

From  Pure  Blooded  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Hatching  eggs,  50  cents  each,  §45.00  per  hundred. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 


DUCKS 


I  AY-OLD  Peking  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 

growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 
DUCKLINGS  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 

WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


P 


ARDEE’S 
ERFECT 
E  K  I  N 


DUCKLINGS 


EGGS  AND  DRAKES 
Price  List  Free 
Roy  Pardee.  Isllp,  N.Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to 
say  you  saw  it  in  the 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Among  the  Farmers 

Dairymen  s  League  to  Elect  Eight  New  Directors 


THE  terms  of  eight  of  the  twenty-four 
directors  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  will  expire 
in  June,  as  follows: 

District  No.  5,  Chester  Young;  Dist. 
No.  11,  D.  F.  Putnam;  Dist.  No.  12,  F.  H. 
Sexauer;  Dist.  No.  13,  H.  J.  Kershaw; 
Dist.  No.  16,  John  Rosenbach;  Dist.  No. 
20,  H.  L.  Seeley;  Dist.  No.  21.  Paul 
Smith;  Dist.  No.  24,  G.  W.  Slocum. 

Local  associations  in  each  of  the  eight 
districts  will  meet  on  Saturday,  May  3, 
to  select  one  delegate  and  an  alternate 
delegate  to  the  district  conventions  on 
Tuesday,  May  6,  at  which  nominations 
for  directors  will  be  made.  Each  dairy¬ 
man  chosen  as  a  delegate  will  serve  as  his 
local’s  representative  at  sub-district  meet¬ 
ings  during  the  year.  He  will  also  repre¬ 
sent  his  local  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  League  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Thursday, 
June  19. 

The  delegate  to  the  district  nominating 
convention  will  cast  as  many  votes  for  his 
local  as  the  local  casts  on  May  3  for 
delegate.  After  a  local  elects  its  delegate, 
it  may  or  may  not  instruct  him  to  vote 
for  the  nomination  of  a  director.  The 
nomination  made  at  the  district  conven¬ 
tions  on  May  6,  will  be  voted  upon  by  all 
members  at  meetings  of  locals  in  the 
twenty-four  districts  on  Saturday,  May 
24. 

Tellers  will  canvass  the  vote  and  for¬ 
ward  the  ballots  to  League  headquarters. 
These  ballots  will  remain  sealed  until 
canvassed  by  a  committee  of  three  tellers 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
who  must  be  members  holding  no  office 
in  the  organization.  The  tellers  will 
announce  the  results  at  the  annual  meet 
ing  at  Utica. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Franklin  County. — Maple  sugar  season 
in  this  part  of  the  country  is  over.  Most 
folks  report  a  good  harvest.  Maple 
syrup  is  now  selling  for  $1.50  a  gallon  and 
sugar  at  20c  a  pound.  Potatoes  are 
being  marketed  at  75c  a  bushel.  Plowing 
has  commenced  in  a  few  places  on  high 
ground.  The  potato  acreage  in  this 
section  will  not  be  as  large  as  last  year. 
Some  farmers  are  buying  loose  hay  at  $16 
a  ton;  oats,  50e  a  bushel;  eggs,  25c  a 
dozen.  Auction  sales  have  been  quite 
numerous.  A  good  many  are  leaving  the 
farms  and  going  into  other  lines  of  occu¬ 
pation. — H.  T.  J. 

Greene  County. — This  is  a  very  late 
spring.  April  has  been  wet  and  cold. 
Cows  have  wintered  well.  Hay  is  scarce 
at  $20  a  ton.  Butter  is  bringing  43c  at 
the  creamery,  eggs,  24c  a  doz.;  young 
pigs  4  weeks  old,  $5  to  $6  each  and  very 
scarce.  Help  is  exceedingly  scarce  and 
high.  Many  farmers  are  without  any 
help  at  all,  so  not  as  much  will  be  raised 
this  year  as  formerly.  Roads  have 
washed  badly  and  are  generally  in  poor 
condition.— J.  A. 

Genesee  County. — Winter  wheat  is 
looking  very  poor.  Spring  has  been  late 
and  little  or  no  spring  seeding  has  been 
done  up  to  late  April.  Eggs  are  selling 
at  25c  a  doz.;  butterfat,  40c  per  lb.; 
potatoes,  65c  a  bushel;  red  kidney  beans, 
45c  a  lb. — J.  H. 


Genesee  Valley  Flood  Causes 
Heavy  Damage 

THE  farmers  in  the  Genesee  Valley 
have  experienced  one  of  the  worst 
floods  in  the  memory  of  oldest  inhabitants. 
Although  the  river  has  not  receded 
sufficiently  to  give  any  kind  of  an  estimate 
relative  to  the  amount  of  damage,  never¬ 
theless  it  is  known  to  be  very  heavy. 
The  heavy  rain  period  during  the  third 
and  fourth  week  of  April  was  responsible 
for  the  rapid  rising  of  the  river. 

Measurements  taken  at  the  power  dam 
at  Mount  Morris  showed  that  nearly  eight 
feet  of  water  passed  over  that  point, 
which  almost  equals  the  high  water  mark 


reached  several  years  ago.  At  one  time 
it  was  believed  that  a  new  high  water 
mark  would  be  established,  but  a  sudden 
change  in  the  weather  and  the  cessation 
of  rain  saved  the  valley  from  this  ex¬ 
pectant  danger. 

At  Sonyea  there  were  several  points 
along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  where 
it  was  expected  that  the  road-bed  would 
be  washed  away.  In  fact,  the  water  made 
inroads  at  several  places  both  at  Sonyea 
and  Tuscarora  and  other  points  south. 
Extra  crews  of  workmen  were  rushed  to 
these  places  and  temporary  repairs  were 
made.  K 

Several  State  highways  throughout 
the  valley  were  flooded  and  travel  over 
them  was  made  impossible  for  some  time. 
The  road  between  Mount  Morris  and 
Leicester,  and  the  road  from  Groveland 
that  goes  across  the  bed  of  the  valley  and 
meets  the  Mount  Morris-Dansville  road, 
was  covered  with  water  and  was  im¬ 
passable  for  one  entire  day.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  valuable  farm  land  between 
Mount  Morris  and  Dansville  were  sub¬ 
merged  and  it  is  believed  that  the  strong 
current  that  was  in  evidence  in  many 
places  caused  a  great  deal  of  damage  to 
the  land. 


News  From  the  Farm  Bureaus 

FARM  Bureau  membership  in  New 
York  State  is  on  the  up  grade.  On 
April  first  eighteen  counties  had  in¬ 
creased  their  membership  over  the  total 
for  1923,  and  most  of  the  other  counties 
had  exceeded  the  membership  of  April  1, 
1923.  It  is  apparent  that  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  for  New  York  State  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  last  year. 

*  *  * 

A  Boys’  Cattle  Judging  Club  has  been 
organized  at  West  Winfield,  Herkimer 
County,  N.  Y.,  under  the  direction  of 
H.  D.  Stebbins  and  Frank  Griffith,  local 
dairymen.  The  twenty  boys  in  the  club 
meet  monthly  at  some  good  dairy  farm 
to  receive  instruction  m  the  care,  breed¬ 
ing  and  feeding  of  cattle  and  especially 
in  cattle  judging.  They  will  visit  the 
best  herds  of  different  breeds  in  the 
county  during  the  year  and  have  already 
developed  marked  ability  in  picking  out 
the  best  cattle  in  each  herd  and  explain¬ 
ing  why. 

Twelve  of  these  boys  are  raising  calves 

for  competition  at  the  County  Fair. 

8=  *  * 

A.  D.  Davies  of  Herkimer  County  has 
resigned  to  begin  farming  May  15th. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  R.  F.  Bucknam 
of  Washington  County. 

L.  F.  Lee  of  Cayuga  County  will  begin 
farming  May  1st  and  will  be  succeeded 
by  Chas.  L.  Messer,  Jr.,  cf  the  Fertilizer 
Department  of  the  G.  L.  F. 

The  rock-bound  hills  of  Clinton  County 
are  resounding  to  the  blasts  of  a  carload 
of  sodatol,  a  high-powered  explosive  used 
in  the  place  of  dynamite.  A  carload  was 
recently  shipped  in  by  the  Farm  Bureau 
for  ditching  and  land  clearing  purposes. 
This  sodatol  is  a  part  of  the  war  surplus 
and  is  being  delivered  to  farmers  at  a  cost 

somewhat  below  the  price  of  dynamite. 

*  *  * 

The  St.  Lawrence  County  Cheese  Pro¬ 
ducers  Cooperative  Association  is  the 
outgrowth  of  work  begun  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  among  the  cheese  producers  in 
the  township  of  Macomb,  two  years  ago. 
The  organization  has  been  extended 
during  the  past  winter  to  the  point  where 
it  now  includes  25  cheese  factories  in 
central  St.  Lawrence  County,  that  have 
an  output  of  from  five  million  jto  six 
million  pounds  of  cheese.  The  producers 
around  each  factory  are  organized  into  a 
local  association  under  Article  13-A  cf 
the  State  Cooperative  Marketing  law. 
These  twenty-five  locals  are  federated 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  County  Cheese 
Producers  Cooperative  Assn.,  with  a 
sales  committee  of  five-men.  Each  meru- 
(' Continued  on  page  M3) 


An  Encyclopedia 
of  Silo  FACTS 

Written  by  your  JJeighbors 1 

YOD’VE  never  seen  a  booklet  like  this  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  packed  with  conclusive  proof 
of  Ross  Silo  superiority — letters  from  farmers 
who  know  —  classified  by  states.  Get  the 
book.  Read  what  your  neighbors  say  of 
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Galvanized  T  T 

.METAL  5*  1  LiO 

Fires — storms — bitter-cold  winter — these  are  the  tests 
that  tell  I  Ease  of  erection — low  first  cost— permanency 
—these  are  the  features  that  appeal  to  business  farmers. 
Write  for  this  different  booklet — 
if  you  are  going  to  build  a  silo. 

If  you  are  going  to  need  an  Ensilage 
Cutter,  mention  that  fact  also.  The 
Ross  has  been  the  quality-leader  for 
74  years,  .  -  . 

mna 


.  w.  ross  “•'SKr*  co.  arrapl 

iccessors  to  The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Est.  1850  jjjj|  I  JliljllljitU 
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E.  W.  ROSS  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 
Dept.126,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

I  '  Send  booklet  and  prices.  I  am  interested  in  I 
■  ■  Silo.  — —  Ensilage  Cutter. 

I  Name _ I 

_ I 


I  Address- 


HERPS  WHAT  YOU  WANT 


Made  from 
heavy,  tough 
wrought  steel — 
double  tinned  — 
they  wear  well 
and  the  handles 
are  shaped  just 
right  to  fit  your 
hand. 

From  34  years 
experience  we 
know  you’ll  find 
satisfaction  with 
our  line  of  milk 
cans  and  other 
dairy  equipment. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  Street  New  York  City 
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SELL  THE  MILK  AND 
RAISE  YOUR  CALVES  ON 
RYDE  S  CREAM  CALF  NEAL 

You  can  make  money  byusfng: 
Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal.  Sell 
the  Cow’s  Milk  and  Cream,  and 
buy  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal 
for  one-third  of  what  you  get 
for  the  milk  and  cream.  Two- 
thirds  of  tne  price  you  get  for  tho 
milk  Is  clear  cash  profit.  Ryde’s 
Cream  Calf  Meal  is  an  unequalled  sub¬ 
stitute  for  milk.  It  contains  every 
element  necessary  for  rapid  and 
thrifty  growth,  for  calves  and  other 
young  livestock.  Build  better  calves 
with  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  MeaL  at  your 
Dealers,  or  write 

RYDE  AND  COMPANY 

Dept.  10 

6434  W.  Roosevelt  Road 
Chicago,  III, 


ECONOMY  SILOS! 


Wil  M 
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ISM  law 


1  Special  Prices  for 
Early  Orders 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
our  famous  Storm  -Proof  Anchor  System, 
making  silo  a  permanent  structure. 
■Write  for  prices  and  free  illustrated 
catalog  of  silo. 

Also  headquarters  for  all  sizes  of 
Water  Tanks.  Prices  on  request.  Fac¬ 
tories:  Frederick,  Md.,  and  Roanoke,  Va. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  B  Frederick,  Md. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

AFeed  For  Evert)  Need 

Dairymen  everywhere  know  that  every  sack  of  International  Special 
Dairy  Feed  is  guaranteed  to  give  20  extra  quarts  of  milk  when  com¬ 
pared  with  wheat  feeds  or  ground  grains.  But  not  everyone  knows 
that  International  has  a  feed  for  every  need — a  brand  that  matches 
Special  Dairy  for  quality. 


Int’l  Special  Dairy  Feed 

makes  more  milk  at  less  cost  than 
any  other  feed. 

Int’l  Calf  Meal  will  raise  three 
calves  at  cost  of  raising  one  on 
new  milk. 

Int’l  Pig  Meal— One  pound 
equals  in  feeding  value  one  pound 
of  fresh  milk. 

Int’l  Egg  Mash  when  fed 
with  grain  will  often  double  egg 
production. 

Int’l  Buttermilk  Chick 

Mash  when  used  first  ten  weeks 
will  insure  quick  and  satisfactory 
growth  and  prevent  usual  heavy 
death  loss  during  this  period. 

Int’l  Growing  Mash— Be¬ 
gin  using  at  age  10  weeks.  This 
will  insure  steady  growth  and 
sturdy  body. 


Dan  Patch  Horse  Feed. 
Int’l  Chick  Feed,  Int’l 

Growing  Feed  and  Int’l  Poul¬ 
try  Feed  will  provide  proper  grain 
ration  as  indicated. 

Int’l  Climax  Cattle  Feed 

— This  feed  has  caused  cattle  to 
double  in  weight  and  double  in 
price  inside  five  months. 

Int’l  Sugared  Hog  Feed 

with  Mineral  contains  3%  min¬ 
eral  mixture  rqade  from  following 
formula  advocated  by  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station:  One 

Eart  Salt,  two  parts  Calcium  Car- 
onate,  two  parts  Bone  Meal  or 
Spent  Bone  Black.  Follow  our 
feeding  directions  and  your  hogs 
will  be  supplied  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  and  vitally  important  min¬ 
eral  in  required  amount.  Every 
sack  International  Sugared  Hog 
Feed  will  save  6  to  7  bushels  corn. 


DAIRYMEN!  HOG  AND  CATTLE  RAISERS!  POULTRY  RAISERS! 

International  Feeds  bring  you  increased  profits.  See  your  dealer 
today.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

International  Sugar  Feed  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Live  Agents  Wanted 


It’s  a  Big  Satisfaction  to  Own  a 

UNADILLA  SILO 

THERE’S  a  feeling  of  security  goes  with  it.  You  know 
you’ve  got  a  tower  of  strength  to  guard  all  your  valuable 
silage  safely  thru  each  season.  You  know  your  investment  is 
good  because  of  the  many  years  of  faithful  service  your 
Unadilla  will  give  you. 

Every  time  you  use  it — twice  a  day  for  6  or  7  months  each 
year,  you’ll  appreciate  its  convenience,  safety  and  labor 
saving.  No  hard,  tiresome,  pitching  silage  up  and  overhead. 
The  Unadilla  opening  is  continuous — you  just  push  silage 
out  at  its  own  level.  The  doors  never  freeze  in  or  stick.  The 
fasteners  form  a  wide  ladder,  safe  and  easy  as  a  stairway.  Door 
front  comes  fully  assembled.  These  are  some  of  the  features 
that  have  made  the  Unadilla  the  choice  of  more  practical  dairy 
owners  in  the  East,  than  any  two  other  makes  taken  together. 

Get  all  the  facts  about  the  Unadilla  Silo.  They  are  of  real 
value  to  you.  So  SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 

Special  early  order  discounts  make  a  real  saving.  Whether 
you  buy  now  or  later,  you  can  get  a  Unadilla  on  easy  terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


The  WINDMILL  with  aRECORD 

The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  has  behind  it  9 
years  of  wonderful  success.  It  is  not  an  experiment. 

The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  is  the  Gen¬ 
uine  Self-Oiling  Windmill,  with  every  moving 
part  fully  and  constantly  oiled. 

Oil  an  Aermotor  once  a  year  and  it  is  always 
oiled.  It  never  makes  a  squeak. 

The  double  gears  run  in  oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case.  They 
are  always  flooded  with  oil  and  are  protected  from  dust  and  sleet. 
The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  is  so  thoroughly  oiled  that  it  runs  in  the 
slightest  breeze.  It  gives  more  service  for  the  money  invested  than 
any  other  piece  of  machinery  on  the  farm. 

You  do  not  have  to  experiment  to  get  a  windmill 
that  will  run  a  year  with  one  oiling.  The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  is 
a  tried  and  perfected  machine. 

Our  large  factory  and  our  superior  equipment  enable  us  to  produce  economically  and 
accurately.  Every  purchaser  of  an  Aermotor  gets  the  benefit  from  quantity  production. 
The  Aermotor  is  made  by  a  responsible  company  which  has  specialized  in  steel  windmills  for  36  years. 

AERMOTOR  CO.  ;  Kansas  City 


Dallas 

Minneapolis 


Des  Moines 
Oakland 


When  writing  to  advertisers  he  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


RTNDFR  TWINF _  Shortage  predicted. 

1  WliNE.  Get  our  low  price  and 
order  early.  Farmer  Agents  wanted.  Sample  tree. 

SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 
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Hinged  Panel  Lambing  Pens 

Mark  J.  Smith 

jV/TR.  H.  M.  DUNMORE  of  Broome 
County  expresses  an  interest  in 
the  use  of  lambing  pens  and  wonders  if  a 
size  of  four  feet  square  would  not,  in  some 
cases,  be  a  little  cramped.  At  first 
thought  it  would  seem  that  a  pen  four 
feet  square  would  be  somewhat  small, 
yet  in  actual  use  it  is  found  to  be  ample 
in  size  for  the  run  of  our  farm  ewes.  At 
the  present  time  I  have  four  hinged-panel 
lambing  pens  in  use,  in  which  there  are 
four  ewes  with  six  lambs.  The  pens  are 
each  four  feet  square  with  the  exception 
of  one  which  is  four  feet  six  inches  on 
one  side.  The  old  shed  that  I  have  rigged 
up  for  a  lambing  barn  is  none  too  large 
and  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  extra  space 
for  the  flock  than  to  have  the  lambing 
pens  larger.  The  pens  should  be  three 
feet  high  and  should  be  so  constructed 
that  lambs  can  not  crawl  out  and  become 
separated  from  their  mothers.  No  par¬ 
titions  are  necessary  when  the  hinged 
panels  are  used,  as  they  are  intended  for 
use  along  the  sides  of  the  barn  beginning 
at  one  corner,  each  panel  when  hooked  on 
to  the  adjoining  panel  and  wall  complet¬ 
ing  a  pen.  Each  hinged  panel  when 
opened  like  a  letter  L  being  a  partition 
and  a  gate  in  itself. 

*  *  * 

To  Increase  the  Consumption  of  Lamb 
# 

T  F  there  is  any  one  thing  that  we 
sheepmen  should  be  interested  in 
more  than  another  it  is  the  increasing  of 
the  consumption  of  lamb  on  the  part  of 
that  augmenting  class  of  city  people,  who 
buy  what  they  want  regardless  of  price. 
Where  would  the  sheep  industry  be  if  the 
average  consumption  of  lamb  through¬ 
out  the  country  was  gaged  by  the  aver¬ 
age  per  capita  consumption  of  people  in 
the  rural  districts?  Surely  we  must 
give  the  city  man  what  he  wants.  And 
what  he  wants  in  the  way  of  sheep  for 
food  is  tender  appetizing  lamb.  England 
consumes  much  mature  mutton,  but  the 
United  States  is  like  the  mother  country 
in  that  respect.  A  man  prominent  at  the 
Chicago  Stock  Yards  once  told  me  that 
sheep  meat  was  the  only  meat  fit  to  eat. 

The  consumer  is  the  man  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  and  no  one  knows  better  what  the 
consumer  wants  than  the  packer.  Ar¬ 
mour  and  Company  have  been  running 
ads  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  sheep¬ 
men  to  dock  and  castrate  their  lambs. 
I  have  one  before  me  that  states  that  the 
western  sheepmen  receive  thirty-five 
cents  per  hundredweight  as  the  average 
premium  through  the  year  over  those  in 
the  “native”  state  due  to  docking  and 
castrating  their  lambs  and  for  shipping 
them  in  uniform  weights  and  types. 

At  the  lamb  improvement  conference 
held  in  Kentucky  last  winter,  R.  S. 
Matheson,  head  sheep  buyer  for  Swift 
and  Company,  talked  on  the  subject — 
“ How  Improved  Quality  Will  Increase 
Consumption.”  He  stated  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  preferred  ewe  and  wether  lambs  and 
that  they  commanded  a  premium.  He 
brought  out  the  point  that  the  wether 
lamb  dressed  out  a  better  percentage 
and  more  of  the  most  valuable  cuts. 
Mr.  H.  K.  Nickell  of  the  United  Dressed 
Beef  Company  of  New  York  City  spoke 
on  the  subject — “  Why  the  Eastern  Mar¬ 
ket  Prefers  Strictly  High  Class  Ewe  and 
Wether  Lambs.”  The  discussion  of  such 
subjects  by  men  close  to  the  ultimate  end 
of  all  market  lambs  speaks  for  itself. 

Docking  and  castration  is  a  short  job — 
when  so-called  experts  have  their  picture 
taken  properly  docking  a  lamb  there  are 
usually  two  or  three  attendants  to  help 
but  I  have  seen  a  neighbor  of  mine, 
George  Gardner,  docking,  castrating  and 
marking  lambs  alone.  I  have  never  yet 
tried  to  castrate  a  lamb  alone  but  may 
come  to  it.  Last  Sunday  morning  I  took 
an  ax  and  a  block  of  wood  and  backed 
sixteen  lambs  up  to  the  block  and  took 
their  tails  off  with  no  bad  results.  There 
are  no  doubt  better  methods  but  it  is 
worth  something  to  have  the  work  done 
at  the  right  time. 
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Fatter  pigs  £ 
fatter  profits 

HOGS  need  animal  food  to  build 
flesh  and  bone.  Dold-Quality 
Digester  Tankage  is  60%  animal 
protein.  Mix  with  grain  or  feed 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 
Gives  better  results  than  grain 
alone;  saves  one-third  cost.  Tankage-fed 
hogs  show  more  pounds  when  marketed— and 
more  profit  per  pound.  Experience  proves  it. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  on  DOLD - 
QUALITY  Poultry  and  stock  foods 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 
Dept,  AA  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Csi/^rZr/  DIGESTER 
TANKAGE 


Poultry  Profits  Produced 

By  mixing  xlovita:  with  the  Feed 

It  is  an  invigorator  and  strength  developer. 
Positively  eliminates  all  weak-leggedness  in 
chicks.  Enables  you  to  grow  chicks  in  confine¬ 
ment  without  the  usual  troubles.  Chicks  can  be 
raised  indoors  without  going  off  their  legs. 

f’T  /Y\/IrT'  A  contains  the  new  and  needed 

VUA  “VITAMINE  D” 

Do  not  delay — send  two  dollars 
for  bottle  with  full  directions  how 
to  grow  100  chicks  to  broilers. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

CLOVITA  FOOD  CO. 

ACUSHNET,  MASS. 

CATTLE 

Western  Pennsylvania  Guernsey 
Breeders  Annual  Consignment  Sale 

Friday,  May  1 6, 1 924 

At  PITTSBURG,  PENNA. 

20  cows  of  superb  breeding,  including  daughters  of 
Langwater  Africander  and  Lang  water  Stars  and  Stripes  2d. 
17  Bred  heifers. 

20  Heifer  calves. 

4  bull  calves  and  a  son  of  Langwater  Eastern  King. 

2  yearling  bulls. 

The  sale  will  be  held  in  the  Riverside  Sales  Pavilion, 
only  three  blocks  from  Pennsylvania  Station,  In  Pittsburg. 

Plan  attending  this  sale  on  the  way  back  from  the 
National  Sale. 

We  wish  to  revise  our  mailing  list  and  will  only  mail 
catalogues  to  those  who  write. 

For  catalogue  write. 


LOUIS  McL.  MERRYMAN, 


SPARKS,  MD. 


For  Sale 


17C  GRADE  H0LSTEINS 
1 1  J  AND  GUERNSEYS 

30  head  ready  to  freshen,  100  head  due  to 
freshen  during  March,  April  and  May.  All- 
large,  young,  fine  individuals  that  are  heavy 
producers.  Price  right.  Will  tuberculin  test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

f'-V  f  CTFINC  Extra  fine  lot  registered 
nV/ijij  A  C1II1  cows  fresh  or  soon  due. 
10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  h  ifers 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls. 

J.  A.  LEACH  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

oft  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS,  3  years 
J"  old,  in  pink  of  condition,  to  freshen  before  May  1st. 
Some  have  calves  by  their  side  now.  The  best  lot  of 
Heifers  to  be  found  In  Cortland  County. 

Fred.  J.  Saunders,  23  Evergreen  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

ONE  of  our  two-year-old  Lucky  Farce  heifers  has  just 
made  over  60  lb.  fat,  30  days,  official  test.  We  have 
others  just  as  good  at  S100  to  S150.  Yearling  bull,  same 
breeding.  Federal  tested.  S.  B.  HUNT,  Hunt,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  and  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old, 
$5  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $5.50  each.  These 
are  all  large,  healthy  pigs  bred  from  large 
hogs.  Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  on 
your  approval. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  9  Lynn  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

World’s  Greatest 
Breed  of  Hogs 

Want- to  close~out  surplus  stock  to  make  room.  If  you 
want  a  choice  young  Boar  or  Sow,  or  a  Pair  of  Pigs,  ®Jr 
swer  this  Ad.  at  once  and  get  real  Bargain.  Best  Breea- 
ing.  Registered.  Write  at  once  for  prices,  etc. 

G.  S.  HALL,  FARMDALE,  OHIO 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

HARPENDmSg11  breedinlf'  in  America^ttee  bookie,. 


Big  Type  Polands 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  pigs,  bred  sows, 
gilts  and  service  boars.  Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayville,  N.  ^ 

Ohio  Improved  Chesters  American 

Swine.”  PINECREST  FARMS,  Pine  Valley,  N.  Y. 
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T  B  Clean-Up  Results 

Over 500 ,000  CattleUnder Supervision  in  New  York 


A  GREAT  deal  of  interest  is  developing 
from  the  articles  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  discussing  the  bovine  tuber- 
|  culosis  situation,  and  the  different  plans 
that  are  being  worked  to  stamp  out  this 
dreaded  disease.  Later  we  are  going  to 
publish  the  letters  which  we  are  receiving 
and  we  hope  if  you  have  ideas  or  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  subject  that  you  will  feel  free 
to  write  us. 

In  these  first  articles  we  have  tried  to 
give  the  facts  as  to  the  amount  of  disease 
which  exists  and  to  explain  the  tuberculin 
test,  the  accredited  herd  plan,  the  area 
plan  and  other  measures  which  are  being 
taken  to  conquer  bovine  tuberculosis. 
Now  let  us  see  what  results,  if  any,  have 
been  secured  which  will  justify  all  the 
money  and  effort  that  has  been  expended. 
In  this  discussion,  we  will  refer  only  to 
New  York  State.  In  later  articles"  the 
situations  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts  and  other  nearby  states 
will  be  discussed. 

*  *  * 

In  previous  articles,  we  have  already 
stated  that  up  to  very  recently  no  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  in  getting  "control  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  and  a  tremendous  amount 
of  effort  has  been  made.  About  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  this  great  fight  kept 
the  disease  from  spreading  faster  than  it 
did.  It  held  it  in  check,  but  the  cattle 
newly  infected  equalled  or  exceeded  the 
tuberculous  animals  that  were  disposed 
of.  In  our  opinion  the  chief  reason  for 
this  discouraging  situation  was  the  lack 
of  real  cooperation  on  the  part  of  dairy¬ 
men  to  prevent  re-infection  and  the  main 
reason  why  more  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  last  five  years  is  that  herd  owners 
have  cooperated  more  in  follow-up  meth¬ 
ods  after  the  first  test  and  clean-up. 

But  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
right  along  this  line  of  more  cooperation 
before  we  ever  can  conquer  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis.  A  PLAN  WHEREBY  THE 
DAIRYMAN  SIMPLY  SELLS  HIS 
TUBERCULOUS  ANIMALS  TO  THE 
STATE  AND  THEN  HAS  NO  FUR¬ 
THER  RESPONSIBILITY  WILL 
XE\  ER  SUCCEED.  The  cooperation 
of  the  dairymen  is  secured  through  the 
workings  of  the  accredited  herd  plan. 
We  explained  the  details  of  this  plan  last 
week. 

On  July  1,  1919,  New  York  State  had 
one  accredited  herd.  According  to  Com¬ 
missioner  Pyrke  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  there 
were  on  January  1,  1924,  4,000  accredited 
herds  in  this  State,  containing  72,000 
head  of  cattle  officially  accredited  tuber¬ 
culosis-free,  or  due  to  be  accredited,  hav- 
mg  successfully  passed  two  annual  tests 
without  reactors.  But  in  addition  to 
this,  the  State  Department,  cooperating 
with  the  United  States  Department  and 
with  individual  dairymen  have  under 
supervision  23,749  New  York  State 
J?*rds  containing\550,000  head  of  cattle. 

Of  this  number,  19,623  herds  containing 
196,429  head  of  cattle  have  passed  one 
clean  test  without  reactors. 


readers  suggests  that  the  way  to  stop  a 
fire  is  to  put  it  all  out  at  one  time,  and 
that  we  will  never  get  rid  of  tuberculosis 
by  fooling  along  with  it  piecemeal.  It 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  practical,  if 
public  funds  could  be  made  available,  to 
clean  up  the  whole  business  in  two  or 
three  years.  This  would  shorten  the  milk 
supply  and  increase  the  price  of  milk  to 
farmers  gradually  and  probably  give  them 
enough  to  make  necessary  replacements. 
We  are  not  sure  we  are  right  about  this. 
What  do  you  think? 

*  *  * 

In  explaining  the  area  plan  in  a  former 
article,  we  said  that  the  area  chosen  to 
be  cleaned  up  might  be  a  community,  a 
township  or  a  county.  In  New  York 
State,  there  are  twenty-two  counties 
which  are  carrying  on  intensive  area  work. 
The  State  and  federal  governments  have 
taken  these  counties  into  partnership  as  a 
cooperator  and  in  each  of  these  counties 
there  is  a  local  organization  which  works 
with  the  State  and  the  federal  authorities 
in  suppressing  TB.  Usually  this  local 
organization  is  a  farm  bureau  association; 
sometimes  it  is  a  local  accredited  herd 
association;  in  a  few_ cases  it  is  the  board 
of  supervisors.  In  twenty-two  of  the 
counties  a  board  of  supervisors  helps  to 
finance  the  work.  Total  appropriations 
from  local  boards  of  supervisors  amount 
to  $100,000.  The  money  is  used  chiefly 
for  the  employment  of  a  county  veterin¬ 
arian  and  local  expenses.  In  a  few  cases 
the  local  association  employs  a  veterinar¬ 
ian  and  this  veterinarian  is  paid  by  herd 
owners.  We  think  this  the  better  plan. 
What  do  you  think?  In  all  cases  the  herd 
owner  gets  started  by  signing  the  ac¬ 
credited  herd  agreement. 


*  *  * 


This  is  commendable  progress  and 
Probably  justifies  at  least  in  part  the  five 
Bullion  dollars  which  was  appropriated 
By  the  legislature  of  -1923  for  bovine 
tuberculosis  work.  During  the  last  six 
Souths  of  1923,  there  were  tested  in  the 
ktate  229,654  animals,  and  the  test  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  astounding  number  of 
35,394  of  these  animals  had  the  disease. 

It  is  an  interesting  thought  to  wonder 
what  the  effect  on  the  milk  market  and 
Bulk  prices  would  be  if  every  tuberculous 
auimal  were  removed  at  one  time.  It 
Probably  would  be  disastrous,  for  those 
whose  whole  dairy  would  be  destroyed 
would  have  to  replace  them.  Cattle 
j'ould  be  scarce  and  too  high  in  price, 
loo  great  an  upset  of  any  regular  eco¬ 
nomic  law  or  system  always  results  in 
rouble.  On  the  other  band,  one  of  our 


The  twenty- two  counties  where  intensive 
area  work  is  being  done  are:  Alleghany, 
Broome,  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua,  Chen- 
ango,  Clinton,  Cortland,  Erie,  Essex, 
Greene,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe, 
Onondago,  Oswego,  Otsego,  Steuben,  St. 
Lawrence,  Tioga,  Tompkins,  Ulster  and 
Wyoming.  In  two  of  these  counties — 
Essex  and  Steuben — the  whole  county 
has  been  covered  with  a  first  and  second 
test.  The  first  test  in  Steuben  Coupty 
w^is  made  in  1922  by  thirty-two  veter¬ 
inarians;  4,652  herds  were  tested,  includ¬ 
ing  46,000  cattle;  1,770  animals  reacted, 
which  was  4%  of  the  cows  in  the  county. 
The  cost  per  head  for  testing  was  23}^e. 
On  the  second  test,  which  was  made  in 
1923,  560  reactors  were  found,  or  1.4%. 
In  Essex  County,  the  first  test  was  made 
in  1922,  on  1,607  herds,  including  8,610 
head;  140  reactors  were  found,  or  5%  of 
the  total.  The  cost  per  head  for  testing 
was  53c.  The  re- test  was  made  in  1923; 
85  reactors  were  found,  or  eight-tenths  of 
one  per  cent. 

In  the  other  counties  mentioned,  113 
townships  have  been  entirely  cleaned  up. 
While  this  progress  is  good,  there  is 
danger  that  enough  effort  and  money  will 
not  be  expended  to  keep  these  areas  clean 
after  the.  clean-up  is  made.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  which  must  be  paid 
if  all  this  heart-breaking  labor  does  not 
have  to  be  done  over  again  in  a  few  years. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  plan  of  testing  which  is  sometimes 
called  ‘‘Paragraph  F  Test,”  because  the 
Clause  F  of  Section  6  of  the  accredited 
herd  regulations  permits  the  applicant 
for  State  and  Federal  supervision  of  his 
herd  to  employ  his  own  veterinarian,  if 
such  veterinarian  is  qualified  by  Federal 
examination.  This  veterinarian  so  em¬ 
ployed  may  then  test,  at  the  owner’s 
expense,  thereby  making  it  possible  to 
secure  such  tests  without  extended  delay. 

Under  this  plan,  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1923,  4,012  herds  were  tested 
in  the  State,  including  73,475  cattle;  of 
this  number,  17,132  reacted,  or  a  per¬ 
centage  of  23.3. 

We  want  to  say  again  that  no  matter 
how  good  the  area  plan  is,  it  should  be 
(Continued  on  'page  448) 
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See  and  Try 
A  New  1924 

DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separator 

Side-by-Side 

with  any  other  machine  any  clever  sales  talk  may 
have  caused  you  to  think  of  buying  because  it 
is  said  to  be  “just  as  good,”  cheaper,  or  for 
any  other  reason. 

And  if  merely  SEEING  the  two  machines  side- 
by-side  does  not  convince  you,  go  a  step  further  and 
TRY  them  side-by-side.  Not  one  buyer  in  a  hundred 
ever  does  that  and  fails  to  choose  the  De  Laval. 

If  your  local  De  Laval  agent  is  not  anxious  to 
give  you  every  opportunity  to  thus  avoid  making  a 
mistake  in  the  purchase  of  a  cream  separator,  the 
use  of  which  means  a  saving  or  a  loss  every  time  it 
is  used  twice-a-day  every  day  in  the  year,  please 
drop  us  a  line  to  the  nearest  general  office  address 
below  and  we  will  be  glad  to  do  so  directly. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 

29  East  Madison  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 


Proof  of 


Giant 

Strength! 


mmi 


ABOVE  photo  shows  what  a  violent  storm  did  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Homer  Brown, 
JTX  of  Jamesville,  N.  Y.  A  howling  gale  ripped,  tore  and  crushed  the  bam  into  a 
mas3  of  splintered  wreckage.  Look  at  the  two  Craine  Silos.  Just  as  straight,  sound, 
and  solid  as  if  nothing  had  happened ! 

Here’s  evidence  of  the  exceptional  strength  you  get  in  a  Craine.  Think  what  that 
strength  saved  Mr.  Brown.  It  will  save  you  money  toch-save  repair  and  replacement 
costs.  That  s  real  silo  economy.  And  all  thru  its  longer  life,  the  Craine  3-wall  con¬ 
struction  with  its  waterproof,  frost-stopping  silafelt  in  the  center,  gives 
you  better  protection  to  valuable  silage. 

fa?£  about  Craine  Silos  They  are  worth  money  to  you.  Write  today 
for  catalog  with  valuable  silo  facts.  Special  discounts  on  early  orders. 

Time  payments  if  desired 

_  _  _  „  i  _  __  j  Craine  Silo  Company 

1 "  ■Jpil  Box  120  Norwich,  N.  T. 


'T’HE  place  to  cool  milk  is  on  the  farm;  the  time  right  after 
4  milking.  Stops  germ  growth.  Removes  animal  and  food 
odors.  Gives  milk,  a  better  flavor,  makes  it  last  longer. 

The  Champion  is  the  most  practical,  reasonably  priced  milk 
cooler  on  the  market.  One  milking  saved  more  than  pays  its 

C°St‘  CHAMPION  SHEET  METAL  CO.,  Inc. 

403  CHAMPION  BUILDING  CORTLAND,  N.  Y 


CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER. 

stops  Germ  Growth 


O _ 

illlllmr! 


G  D  Sanitary  Seamless  Strainers 


Improved  filter  removes  dirt.  Solid 
drawn  steel.  Easy  to  keep  sweet  and 

clean  Full  twelve-quart  capacity.  Will  last 
•  lifetime.  ’Send  no  money  Fay  $2.00  and 
postage  on  receipt.  Money  bach  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  our  free  Dairymen’s  Supply  Catalog. 

GO WING-D1ETRICH  CO.,  Inc. 

207  W.  Weter  St  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Will  Cut  YomBacteiia  Count 


Breeders’  Supplies 


C.H.  DANA  CO. 


Send  for  new  Illustrated  catalog.  Describes 
our  full  line  of  ear  labels,  punches,  tattoo 
outfits,  herd  books  and  record  books,  sale  tags 
veterinary  instruments,  all  breeders'  and 
stockmen’s  supplies.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

_ 33  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
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READ  THESE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 

The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week  .  ,  m 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number  including  name  and 
—  ‘  J  B  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morns,  N.  Y.  counts  as  eleven 


address.  Thus : 


words. 


Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


TAVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New 
Jh  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must 
reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  IVIon- 
day  previous  to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must 
accompany  your  order. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  and  Brown  China 
Geese.  Eggs  S3  and  $5  per  setting.  Range  bred, 
vigorous.  Stock  of  superior  quality.  KAUYA- 
HOORA  FARM,  Route  2,  Barneveld,  New 
York.  


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  bred-to- 
lay.  Large  white  eggs.  Chicks  $12  per  100, 
hatched  from  two-year-old  stock.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  KUHN’S  LEGHORN 
FARM,  Sycamore,  Ohio. 


HATCHING  EGGS— Light  Brahmas,  $2- 
15;  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $1.25-15.  ANNA 
CORWIN,  R.  No.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. _ 


TURKEYS 


TEN  CHOICE  Bourbon  Red  turkey  eggs,  $5. 
From  free  range,  healthy,  mature  stock.  Order 
from  this.  GEO.  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


FOR  SALE— A  few  yearling  hen  turkeys. 

Also  turkey  eggs.  MRS.  D.  HERRON, 
Hilldale,  N.'Y. 


EGGS — $1  per  13,  $2  per  30,  from  Light 
Brahma  White  Wyandottes;  Silver  Campmes, 
Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  $1  per  15.  S.  G. 
BEALER,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


CHICKS — 8c  up  C.  O.  D.  Rocks,  Reds, 

Leghorns,  and  mixed.  100%  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  19th  season.  Pamphlet.  Box  26,  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


DUCK  EGGS,  Fawn  and  White  Runners, 
Pekins,  Rouens,  Muscovys,  $1.50  per  setting, 
$12.00  per  hundred;  Toulouse  goose  eggs,  50c 
each.  Boston  Winners,  price  list,  booklet. 
Write  PEFFER’S  DUCK  FARM,  Greenfield, 
Mass.  _ _ 


Will TE  HOLLAND  turkey  eggs,  $6  per 

dozen,  postpaid.  H.  A.  HAIGHT,  Barker,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — White  Holland  turkeys,  toms 

and  hens,  $9  each.  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Hunting- 
ton,  L.  I. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.  TOULOUSE  GEESE, 

BOOKING  EGG  ORDERS.  $6.00  per  dozen. 
Breeders  for  sale.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellers- 
ville,  Penn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Senator  Dunlap 
50C-100;  $3.25-1,000.  Aroma  70C-100;  $4.50- 
1,000.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


COLLECTION  NO.  1,  10  bulbs,  no  2  alike, 
labeled,  postpaid  $1.00.  Collection  No.  2,  12 
bulbs,  4  decoratives,  4  cactus,  4  show,  no  two 
alike,  labeled,  postpaid  $2.00.  MRS.  MURRY 
MOOSE,  Dahlia  Specialist,  Wayland,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  Giant  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Hatched  first  part  of  May,  1923. 
Well  bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS 
REILLY,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


BOURBON  RED  turkeys’  eggs,  $8  per 

dozen.  Select  matings;  males  from  blue  rib¬ 
bon  stock ;  females  vigorous  laying  strain. 
MRS.  JACOB  VALENTINE,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS — Anconas,  $14  per  100; 
White,  Brown  Leghorns,  $12.50  per  100:  White 
Wvandottes,  Black  Minorcas  $18  per  100. 
Hare  Brooders.  Circulars.  OWNLAND 
FARMS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  EGGS  $3.00  per 
fifteen,  $5.00  per  thirty.  MAPLE  LAV  N 
FARMS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS — White  Wyandottes  and 

White  Leghorns  from  America’s  best  strains  at 
following  prices:  Wyandottes  $14,  Leghorns 
$  1 1  per  hundred .  Write  for  circular,  hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Port  Trevorvon,  Pa. 


CATTLE 


FOR  SALE — Two  fine  Holstein  bull  calves, 
one  ten  weeks  old,  A  white;  one  five  weeks  old, 
%  white.  Dams  large,  fine,  heavy  milkers. 
Sire’s  dam  as  junior  two-year  averaged  40  lbs. 
for  305  days  and  carried  calf  seven  months  of 
that  time;  as  junior  3-year-old,  averaged  .52  lbs. 
for  305  days  and  dropped  another  calf  within  a 
year:  average  test  3.7:  $35  each,  registered  and 
transferred.  WOODSIDE  STOCK  FARM, 
Remsen,  N.  Y. 


KIRCHHOFF’S  Introduction  offer  of  meri¬ 
torious  gladioli.  Two  each  of  Mrs.  Norton, 
Mrs.  Pendleton,  Le  Marechal  Foch,  Herada, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Chris,  Niagara,  America, 
Panama,  Mrs.  Watt,  Mrs.  King,  Halley,  Wil- 
brinck,  Schwaben  and  Peace.  Fifteen  choice 
varieties,  thirty  blooming  size  bulbs  for  one 
dollar.  Postpaid.  W.  E.  KlRCHHOFF, 
Wilson,  New  York.   


SEED  CORN,  Early  Yellow  Dent,  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  tested,  germination  93%  selected  and 
graded.  Price  $3.25  with  bags.  F.  B.  RHODES, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  R.F.D.  No.  9. 


CHOICEST  GALDIOLI  BULBS;  10,  20  or 

30  assorted  colors,  $1.00;  also  rarest  peonies. 
BURTON’S  PEONY  GARDEN,  Madison,  N.Y. 


PLANTS — Pansies,  $3  per  100;  Asters,  65c  per 

100;  tomatoes,  $3  per  1,000;  cabbage,  $2.50  per 
1,000;  $11.25  per  5,000;  cauliflower,  65c  per  100, 
$4.50  per  1,000.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa. 


HONEY 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2- 
Buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75.  Postpaid  first  three 
zones.  60  lb.  can  dark  clover,  fine  flavor,  $6.50 
Here  Buckwheat,  $6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17 to  1 
65,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions 
$117-$250;  travelling  or  stationary,  write  MR 
OZMENT,  258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately.  ' 


HUNDREDS  men,  18  up,  wanted  as  Railway 
Mail  Clerks.  $133-$192  month.  Common 
education  sufficient.  List  positions  free 
Write  immediately,  Franklin  Institute,  Dept! 
K101,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  to  work  in  cow 
barn*  Good  wages  paid.  Nice  home  to  board 
in.  State  experience  and  references.  FISH- 
KILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y. 


FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— Men  to 
train  for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads  near¬ 
est  their  homes — everywhere;  beginners  $150, 
later  $250;  later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $300- 
1  $400  monthlv  (which  position?).  RAILWAY 
ASSOCIATION.  Desk  W-16.  Brooklyn,  N,  Y 


SWINE 


FOR  SALE — Big  type  Chester  White  pigs, 
from  large  litters.  Best  blood  lines.  F.  B. 
KIMMEY,  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 


DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching  from  Rouen, 

Cayuga,  Pekin,  Blue  Swedish  and  Gray  Call. 
CRANE  BROOK  FARM,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 


LORD  WYCKOFF’S  White  Leghorns,  Amer¬ 

ica’s  business  hen.  Get  some  quality  stock, 
and  you  will  have  100%  chance  of  100%  effi- 
ciencv  from  now  on.  Chicks,  Eggs  and  stock 
priced  right.  M.  W.  DEMICK,  Hammond, 
N.  Y.  


ROUEN  DUCK  EGGS  from  extra  large,  prize 

winning  stock,  $2  for  11.  HERBERT  G.  COM¬ 
STOCK,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  OFFER,  Buff  Leghorn  hatching 

eggs,  prize  winning,  heavy  laying  stock,  $1.50, 
15:  $8,  100.  SILAS  HUNT,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS,  Owen  Farms  Strain. 

Hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Write  me.  T.  J. 
KLEINE,  Spring  Mount,  Pa. 


HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS.  PIGS— Roth 

sexes,  not  akin.  Service  boars.  Registered  free. 
J.  J.  RAILING,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


BEAUTIFUL  and  intelligent  English  and 

Welsh  Shepherd  pups,  ready  to  drive  your  cows 
home  next  summer.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Mar¬ 
athon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Beautifully  marked   Collie 

puppies,  bred  from  good  drivers.  Males,  $10, 
females,  $7.  Write  MRS.  J.  A.  LEACH,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


150  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  (five  varie- 
ties),  and  directions  for  culture,  $1.60  postpaid. 
Free  circular.  W.  G.  SEUBERT,  Camden,  N.Y. 


WANTED — A  good  family  cook  in  refined 

home.  A  kitchen  with  every  modern  conven¬ 
ience.  Room  with  private  bath  and  porch. 

nirrVlf  nononn  TUormn 


HUSKING  CORN,  Early  Huron,  hardy, 
early,  prolific,  $2  bu.  till  May  10.  Cash  with 
order.  MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvama,  Pa. 


GLADIOLUS—1 Thirty  bulbs,  nearly  all  dif- 

ferent,  including  new  ruffled,  Holland  Giant, 
rare  purple,  orange,  mahogany,  etc.,  $1  post¬ 
paid.  Bloom  this  summer.  Send  for  free  20- 
page  illustrated  catalog  of  125  beautiful  varie¬ 
ties.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 
Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y, 


BOYS!  do  you  want  to  build  or  improve  your 

radio  set?  We  can  help  you  get  what  you  need 
if  you  will  help  us  get  some  new  subscribers. 
Far  details  write  to  the  Radio  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— 5  million  fine  out- 

door  grown  “FROST  PROOF”  Cabbage  Plants. 
Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Allhead,  Succession 
300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1,000,  $2.00.  Mailed 
postpaid.  Expressed  10,000,  $15.00;  5,000, 
$8.00.  Tomato  Plants,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00; 
1,000,  $3.00  prepaid.  Expressed  5,000,  $10.00. 
Sweet  Potato  Plants — Porto  Rico  Yams,  Big 
Stem  Yellow  Jersey  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1,000, 
$3  50  prepaid.  Expressed  5,000,  $15.00.  Cash, 
Fine  Plants,  well  packed  good  order  delivery 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  J.  P.  COUN- 
CILL  COMPANY,  Wholesale  Growers,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Virginia. 


PATCHWORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCH- 
WORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


SAWOYRD  OR  WHITE  ESKIMO 

PUPPIES.  The  wonderful  companion  and 
utility  dog.  Eligible  to  register,  $20  and  $25. 
MRS.  HOWARD  HOLSINGER,  Denton,  Md. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  35c 

each.  Hatching  eggs,  $2,  for  12.  Postpaid. 
D.  H.  WRIGHT,  Bayville,  N.  J. 


FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS— The  big 

kind;  natural  grey  bucks,  born  in  April,  1923; 
standard  weight;  good  color;  fully  pedigreed 
and  healthy.  WILSON’S  RABBITRY,  Marion 
N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  bred 
from  our  high  producing,  vigorous,  free  range 
yearling  hens,  $12  for  100  for  May.  Cedar  Grove 
Farm,  KUNTZ  BROS.,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


8  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  by  express 
for  one  dollar  and  Brown  turkey  eggs  40  cents 
each.  H.  P.  SHERMAN,  Alfred  Station,  Alle¬ 
ghany,  Pa. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE  and  Mammoth  Bronze 

turkev  eggs,  $5.50  per  dozen.  Order  from  this 
adv.  H.  H  FREED,  Telford,  Pa. 


HORSES 


PERCHERON  STALLIONS,  all  first  prize 
winners  at  county  fairs,  at  former  gelding  prices. 
Spotted  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered 
stock,  $10.  JOHN  STOLLER,  Gabon,  O. 


MILLIONS  OF  CABBAGE,  celery  and  cauli- 

flower  plants  for  June  and  July  delivery.  W. 
■*  "'ODDS,  'T 


M.  D( 


North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


TOMATO  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

Leading  varieties.  Hardy  open  held  grown. 
Produce  better  crops .  500 ,  75c ;  per  1 ,000 ,  $1 . 2o . 
Cash  with  order.  Mailed  or  expressed.  Damp 
moss  packed.  Your  order  shipped  same  day 
received.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Customers 
in  forty  States.  REINHARDT  PLANT  CO., 
Ashburn,  Georgia. 


FOR  SALE— S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 

Wyandottes  from  very  best  high  record  stock. 
Splendid  color,  shape  and  size,  eggs  $3  per  15. 
MRS.  M.  MANN,  Linesville,  Pa. 


HORNING’S  142  egg  record  Bourbon  Reds. 
Old  hens’  eggs  $10,  young  $9  per  dozen;  delivery 
guaranteed.  FLORA  HORNING,  Owego,  New 
York.  


BABY  CHICKS  from  personal  Hogan  tested 

flocks.  Barron  Ferris  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
12c  each  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  15c  each;  broiler  chicks 
10c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid, 
parcel  post.  BANKER’S  HATCHERY,  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y.  _ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


KODAK  FINISHING.  Trial  offer.  Any 
size  film  developecj  5c.  Prints  3c  each.  Trial 
8  x  10  enlargement  beautifully  mounted  40c. 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St., 
Albany,  N.  Y.  


‘FROSTPROOF”  CABBAGE  Plants  open 

field  grown  heads  six  weeks  earlier  than  home 
grown.  Immediate  shipment,  Jersey,  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield.  Succession  Copenhagen  Market 
Postpaid  500,  $1.25;  1,000,  $2.25.  Expressed 
10  000,  $15.00;  100,000,  $100.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment-safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Tomato  and 
Potato  plant  catalogue  free.  JEFFERSON 
FARMS,  Albany,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE — Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  grown 

from  Maine  certified  seed;  yielded  300  bushels 
per  acre — good  seed  at  reasonable  prices.  A.  A, 
WILKES,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  at  the  rate  of  $8.00 
per  barrel  selling  quality  lubricants  to  auto  and 
tractor  owners,  garages  and  stores,  in  small 
towns  and  country  districts.  Best  selling  season 
of  vear  at  hand.  We  have  been  in  business  40 
years  THE  MANUFACTURERS  OIL  & 
GREASE  COMPANY.  Dept.  7.  Cleveland.  O. 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  25 

cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y.  


WYANDOTTES,  Silver  laced  and  Colum¬ 
bian  pure-bred,  guaranteed  f®ftiUty,  $1.50-15, 
$4.50-50,  $8-100.  Prepaid.  OPAL  SANTEE, 
Freeport,  O. 


'WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Mammoth  Bronze 

turkeys;  Mammoth  Pekin  ducks;  Pearl  guineas; 
stock  eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville, 
N.  Y. 


PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS,  trap- 

nested  stock,  breeding  pens  headed  by  269  egg 
males,  hatching  eggs  15,  $2;  100,  $10.  NOR¬ 
TON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. _ 

Strong, 


H1LLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS  ... 

vigorous,  true  to  breed.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Kocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  etc.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  1,200  miles.  Catalog  free.  W.  F.  HILL- 
POT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


"WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $6.00  per  hundred,  $3.50  per  50,  $1.25  per 
15  delivered.  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs,  $1.50 
per  11  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JOS.  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. _ 

“WELLWARD  LEGHORNS  were  high  pen 
for  December  at  the  Bergen  County  contest, 
hatching  eggs  from  selected  two-year  stock,  $8 
per  100  Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 
WELLWARD  POULTRY  FARM,  East  Se- 
tauket,  L-  I..  N.  Y. 


SURE  CURE  for  preventing  the  striped 
beetle  from  eating  cucumber  and  melon  vines. 
No  poison.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Direc¬ 
tions  25c.  R.  BROOKS,  Arkansaw,  Wis. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardiner,  Mass, 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO,  five  pounds  chew- 
ing  $1  75,  ten,  $3.00,  twenty,  $5.25.  Smoking, 
five  pounds,  $1.25,  ten,  $2.00,  twenty,  $3.50. 
Pipe  and  recipe  free.  Send  no  money.  Pay  when 
received.  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  CO.,  Pa¬ 
ducah,  Ky. 


‘RUMMAGE”  Sales  make  $50  daily.  Offer 

wonderful  values;  we  start  you.  “WHOLE- 
SALERS,”  Desk  120,  609  Division,  Chicago. 


PENCILNIFE.  Sheffield  steel,  combined 
pencil  sharpener,  pencil  clip,  cigar  cutter,  50 
other  uses.  Price.  15c.  BEACON  MAK 
ORDER  HOUSE,  Beacon,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  A.  P. 


FULL  BARREL  LOTS,  DISHES,  slightly 
damaged  crockerv,  shipped  any  address  direct 
from  pottery,  Ohio,  for  $6.00.  Lots  are  well- 
assorted  and  still  serviceable.  Plates,  platters, 
cups  and  saucers,  bowls,  pitchers,  bakers,  mugs, 
nappies,  etc.,  a  little  of  each.  Send  cash  with 
order.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 
Maine 


FOR  SALE.  True  Danish  Ballhead  cabbage 

seed.  Imported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark. 
$2  per  lb.  Postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Route 
3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


big  k'ERnel  japan  buckwheat. 

Heavy  yielding  strain.  Seed  selected  from 
State  college  tests.  Sheaf  won  1st  prize  at  1923 
N  Y.  State  Fair.  Prices  and  samples  sent  free. 
State  amount  wanted.  HILL  CREST  FARMS, 
Box  114,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES — Last  sea- 
son  our  Russets  averaged  383  bushels  our 
Cobblers  326  bushels  per  acre.  BELLEHOLM, 
Kirkville,  N.  Y 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $3  per  1,000; 
Black  Raspberry,  $12;  Red,  $13;  20  Iris,  $1; 
8  apple  trees,  $1 ;  15  grapes,  $1 ;  1,000  grapes,  $25. 
We  grow  the  best  plants  in  Michigan.  Free 
catalog.  THE  ALLEGAN  NURSERY,  Alle 
gan,  Mich. 


SEED  POTATOES,  Rural  Russet,  no  scab, 
no  rot.  big  yield,  $1.10  per  bushel.  GEO.  H. 
COLVIN,  Dalton,  Pa. 


PEDIGREED  WASHINGTON  ASPARA 

GUS  ROOTS,  40  cts.  Per  Dozen;  $1.65  Per  100; 
$6  75  Per  500;  $12.00  Per  1,000.  Postpaid.  Send 
for  Rohrer’s  Seed  and  Plant  Catalog.  Mailed 
free.  P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO.,  Smoketown, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa, 


WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS— The  best 
there  is;  one  hundred  plants  one  dollar;  one 
thousand,  eight  dollars  postpaid  Berry  plants, 
seed  corn,  circular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER 
Macedon,  N.  Y. 


ALPHA  BARLEY— CERTIFIED  under 

regulations.  Seed  Improvement  Association. 
High  yielding,  vigorous  ^  growing,  two-row 
variety.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  Cobbler 

and  Russets.  JOHN  ROLFE,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

GRAPE  CUTTINGS — ready  to  plant— 

easv  to  grow — save  money.  Write  for  prices 
direct  to  grower.  INDEPENDENT  FRLI1 
CO..  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


HOUSE  DRESSES,  $12  per  doz.  Sell  dozen 

daily,  $2  each.  Sample  sent  C.  O.  D.  SI. 10. 
Write  for  free  catalog.  ECONOMY  SALES 
CO.,  Dept.  67,  Boston,  Mass. 


MAH  JONG.  Complete  set,  with  dice  and 

instruction  book,  65c  postpaid.  Agents  wanted 
for  various  fast  selling  lines.  MILLER  SALES 
COMPANY,  Box  371,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  hare 
able-bodied  Jewdsh  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  Inc.,  301  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


BOARDERS  WANTED 


BOARD  AND  ROOM  for  6  young  men  who 

have  early  spring  vacations.  Good  boating  and 
fishing.  On  State  Road.  Price,  $15  a  week. 
RIVERSIDE  FARM,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FARMS  for  $1,500  up;  Country  Stores, 
Gasoline  Stations ;  Hotels  from  $3,000.  BU  RRL 
STONE,  INC.,  41  East  42d  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — The  Old  Home  Farm,  245  acres, 
stock,  tools  and  household  goods.  Everything 
in  good  shape.  With  $2,000  or  $3,000,  we  can  do 
business.  Address  owner,  LEWIS  J.  PUDNEY 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


$8,000.00— EQUIPPED  SMALL  FARM, 

corner  lawn  on  stone  road  midway  New  lork- 
Philadelphia.  Nine-room  house,  outbuildings, 
horses,  cows,  chickens,  implements.  Station 
half-mile  away.  Half  remain  on  mortgage  n 
required.  Particulars,  DR.  JOHN  B.  GARld 
SON,  Hopewell,  New  Jersey. 


MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in 

central  New  Y ork  State.  For  sizes,  descriptions, 
prices  and  terms,  write  PERRY  FAR* 
AGENCY,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING 


PRINTING — Farmers,  Poultrymen,  Dairy 

men!  500  Envelopes,  $1.95;  500  letterheads 
billheads,  $1.95.  Postpaid;  a  money- 
guarantee.  IRVIN  PRINTING  COMPANY 
313  Jefferson  Avenue,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 


STATIONERY,  100  envelopes,  _  200~sh«* 

paper,  name  and  address  neatly  printed  $1 7U  ' 
tn  BURTON  PRESS,  Madison,  N.Y, 


PRINTING  SPECIALISTS 


dairymen,  farmers.  Attractive  cuts  ^ 
breeds  of  poultry,  cattle,  swine,  on  your  stall 
erv  free.  Send  for  free  samples.  NATION 
PRINTING  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 


INDOOR  GAMES 


MAH  JONG— This  old  Chinese  game  is  grow 

ing  and  growing  in  popularity  throughout  ^ 
United  States.  Complete  set  jvuth  smjP1®  ^ 
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White  Diarrhea 

Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw  in  Prevent¬ 
ing  White  Diarrhea 


The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
ffho  have  bad  serious  losses  from  White 
Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
tell  of  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Gentlemen:  I  see  reports  of  so 

many  losing  their  little  chicks  with 
White  Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would 
tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose  a 
great  many  from  this  cause,  tried  many 
|  remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  437,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  their  Walko  White  Diarrhea  Remedy. 

I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised  300 
White  Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or 
had  one  sick  after  giving  the  medicine 
and  my  chickens  are  larger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before.  I  have  found  this 
company  thoroughly  reliable  and  al¬ 
ways  get  the  remedy  by  return  mail. — 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield, 
Iowa.” 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  Ba¬ 
cillus  Bacterium  Pullorum.  This  germ  is 
transmitted  to  the  baby  chick  through 
|  the  yolk  of  the  newly  hatched  egg. 

:  Readers  are  warned  to  beware  of  White 
Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half 
your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time 
that  saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is 
scarcely  a  hatch  without  some  infected 
chicks.  Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your 
entire  flock.  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko  in 
all  drinking  water  for  the  first  two  weeks 
and  you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you 
lost  hundreds  before.  These  letters 
prove  it: 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs,  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek,  Ind., 
writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of  chicks 
from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally  I  sent  for 
two  packages  of  Walko.  I  raised  over  500 
chicks  and  I  never  lost  a  single  chick  from 
White  Diarrhea.  Walko  not  only  pre¬ 
vents  White  Diarrhea,  but  it  gives  the 
chicks  strength  and  vigor;  they  develop 
quicker  and  feather  earlier.” 


Eastern  Pennsylvania  Notes 

Oliver  D.  Schock 

A  GROUP  of  taxpayers  representing 
State  Grange,  asked  for  a  decree  to 
restrain  a  proposed  bonus  amendment 
vote  which  was  to  provide  for  an  issue 
of  $35,000,000  in  bonds  to  pay  the 
proposed  soldiers’  bonus,  if  adopted.  It 
was  to  determine  the  legality  of  the  bonus 
amendment  and  an  amicable  proceeding 
will  be  instituted. 

A  number  of  farmers  who  own  fields 
infected  with  Canada  thistles  expect  to 
eradicate  the  pest  by  sowing  the  ground 
with  alfalfa  seed  in  a  liberal  quantity. 
As  the  alfalfa  develops,  its  roots  and 
foliage  eventually  crowd  out  obnoxious 
plants.  A  leading  dairyman  near  Harris¬ 
burg  adopted  this  plan  with  success. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  pre-Easter 
markets  was  the  prominence  of  flowering 
bulbs  in  full  bloom  on  many  farmers’ 
market  stalls.  These  sold  readily  at 
remunerative  prices.  A  Cumberland 
County  farmer’s  wife  has  found  it  easy 
to  grow  hyacinths,  narcissus,  tulips  and 
daffodils.  A  collection  of  crocus  plants 
in  pots  also  sold  quickly.  Easter  lilies 
did  not  flourish  so  well  this  spring.  J 

A  controversy  as  to  the  extermination 
of  crows  has  attracted  attention  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Sentiment  is 
divided.  No  less  than  10,000  crows  were 
shot  in  this  State  in  one  day,  due  to  a 
concerted  movement  on  the  part  of  its 
enemies.  There  is  no  protective  law  in 
their  favor.  The  field  of  rural  economics 
certainly  has  many  and  varied  out- 
reaching  arms  for  farmers. 

Maple  syrup  and  sugar  need  not  go 
begging  for  a  good  market  this  season. 
Prices  of  both  articles  are  slightly  higher 
than  last  year,  with  an  excellent  demand 
for  high-grade  products.  The  maple 
trees  of  Pennsylvania  taken  collectively 
will  not  produce  as  largely  as  expected 
earlier  in  the  season. 
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Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes :  ‘  ‘  My  first  incubator  chicks, 
when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die  by 
the  dozens  with  White  Diarrhea.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  discour¬ 
aged  with  the  chicken  business.  Finally, 
I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only 
thing  for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raised 
(00  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never  lost 
a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 

You  Run  No  Risk 

/We  -will  send  Walko  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk — postage  pre¬ 
paid  so  you  can  see  for  yourself  what 
a  wonder-working  remedy  it  is  for  White 
Diarrhea  in  baby  chicks.  So  you  can 
prove — as  thousands  have  proven — that 
it. will  stop  your  losses  and  double,  treble, 
even  quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c 
(W  package  of  Walko — give  it  in  all  drink- 
lsi?  water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and' 
watch  results.  You’ll  find  you  won’t  lose 
We  chick  where  you  lost  hundreds  before. 
m,s  &  positive  fact.  We  guarantee  it. 
ihe  Leavitt  &  Johnson  National  Bank, 
l  6  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in  Water- 
y°>  Iowa,  stands  back  of  this  guarantee, 
iou  run  no  risk.  If  you  don’t  find  it  the 
greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used, 
Jour  money  will  be  instantly  refunded. 


walker  remedy  co..  Dept.  437 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Send  me  the  f  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  [  ]  Si 
lar§e  size)  package  of  Walko  White 
vnn-  eaPemedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Send  it  on 
mniLp°?ltlve  guarantee  to  instantly  refund  my 
in»  d10tJ3atisDeD  in  every  way.  I  am  enclos- 
or  f.n?c  I°r  31.00).  (P.  O.  money  order,  check 
w  currency  acceptable.) 

Name 


town . 
State , 


R.  P.  D. 


(X)  in  square  indicating  size  package 
timesat  „Lar,ge  Package  contains  nearly  three 
meb  as  much  as  small.  No  war  tax. 


Special  Train  Service  to  be  Given 
New  Jersey  Truck  Growers 

A  SPECIAL  train  service  has  been 
arranged  for  truck  growers  of  the 
northwestern  part  of  New  Jersey,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  County  Agent  of  Sussex 
County,  and  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets, 
Trenton.  This  transportation  project 
will  in  effect  give  the  growers  an  eight- 
hour  service  into  Newark  terminal 
markets  and  will  be  made  a  permanent 
feature  if  farmers  give  it  the  necessary 
support  to  make  it  profitable  for  the 
railroad. 

Need  for  better  transportation  service 
on  perishable  crops  has  long  been  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  marketing  specialists. 
Truck-growing  on  the  muck  lands  of  that 
section  of  the  State  has  become  a  highly 
specialized  business  and  there  is  a  big 
demand  in  the  New  York  City  area  for 
the  home-grown  products.  Getting  these 
products  to  market  has  for  years  been  a 
serious  problem  for  the  growers.  Motor 
truck  service  has  been  tried  with  varied 
success,  and  the  original  freight  schedules 
were  unsatisfactory.  The  new  plans  for 
a  fast  train  service  will  require  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  growers  in  making  prompt 
shipments  possible  and  the  railroad 
agents  have  indicated  that  the  greater  the 
volume  of  business  given  the  special  train, 
the  better  service  the  road  can  afford  to 
provide.  _ _ 

News  From  the  Farm  Bureaus 

{Continued  from  page  439) 
ber  of  each  local  has  signed  a  contract 
with  the  local  association.  Each  local 
has  contracted  to  sell  its  cheese  through 
the  Central  Federation  upon  confirma¬ 
tion  by  a  majority  of  the  representatives 
from  the  twenty-five  locals. 

*  *  * 

The  T.  B.  Campaign  in  Franklin  Coun¬ 
ty  is  well  under  way  with  175  herds  signed 
up  for  test  with  4,000  cattle.  This  work 
has  been  confined  largely  to  three  town¬ 
ships.  Local  committeemen  among  the 
dairy  men  are  explaining  the  details  of 
the  test  with  the  help  of  the  County 
Agent  and  are  doing  the  soliciting  to  get 
contracts  signed. 


The  world’s  fastest  shave 


J 


For  the  Outdoor  Man 

For  the  outdoor  man  with  a  tough 
beard  the  Valet  Auto  Strop  Razor 
provides  a  shave  that  leaves  the 
face  clean,  cool  and  smooth.  It  is 
the  only  razor  that  sharpens  its  own 
blades.  Sold  everywhere.  $1. 00  for 
complete  outfit,  with  strop  and  blades. 

AUTO  STROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 

65G  First  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MiletFli 


Strop  Razor 

Sharpens  itself 


THE  MATERIAL  OF  A  THOUSA dflSifir  USES 

— •  \ 

The  Bakelite 
Socket  Pipe 


BAKELITE 

is  the  registered 
Trade  Mark  for 
the  Phenol  Resin 
Products  manu¬ 
factured  under 
patents  owned 
by  the 
BAKELITE 
CORPORATION 


Here’s  the  pipe  that  you 
can  always  keep  dry 
and  cool. 

The  bowl  is  removable, 
so  that  cleaning  is  merely  a 
matter  of  seconds. 

It’s  the  pipe  that  has 
made  possible  one  cool, 
clean  smoke  after  another. 


Select  one  that  you  want  from  a  full 
line  of  Bakelite  Socket  Pipes,  made 
by  leading  Pipe  Manufacturers. 

QAtyour  tobacco  dealers! 


BAKELITE  CORPORATION,  247  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


STvclt  Ee,s-  Mink.  Muskrats  and 
Vulvll  JT  1311a  other  animals  in  large  num- 
-  f  .  ^  bers  SURE  —  with  our  new 

gaivaFzed  Steel  Wire  Traps.  They  catch 
3*®?  k  e  a  traP  catches  flies.  Write  for  our  free  trap 
I?rga!n  catal°ST  Fishermen’s  Supplies  and  booklet 
WilTmeiiSSnvm”2  a11  binds  offish.  Agts.wtd. 

WALTON  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  22  St,LouIs,Mo. 


100-Acre  Lakeside  Farm 
$3000  Income;  13  Cattle  and 

3  Horses  10  hogs,  200  poultry,  crops,  equipped  shingL 
mill,  great  lot  implements,  tools;  immediate,  substantial 
income;  convenient  R.  R.,  village  advantages;  dark 
j  loamy  soil,  brook-watered  pasture,  valuable  wood, 
I  timber;  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  acre 
!  berries;  income  S3000;  7-room  house,  porch,  water  at 
sink;  60-ft.  basement  barn,  poultry  houses.  Other  in¬ 
terests.  Drice  now  S4000,  part  cash.  Details  page  23  B*g 
Illus.  Bargain  Catalog  money-making  farms,  best 
sections  United  States.  Copy  free.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY,  150R  Nassau  St*  -New  York  City. 
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The  Broad  Highway 


American  Agriculturist,  May  3, 1924 


—By  Jeffery  Farnol 


(For  synopsis  of  preceding  installment*, 
see  page  445) 


round — the  grass  swayed  beneath  my  ^remember?  \ou  told  me,  no,  and. 


“\/0U  have  both  seen  Black  George 
\I  fight,  then?”  I  inquired. 

“Many’s  the  time,  Peter.” 

/  “And  have  you  ever — seen  him  knocked 
down?”  . 

“No,  Peter!”  added  Simon,  “I  don  t 
think  as  there  be  a  man  in  all  England 
as  could  knock  Black  George  off  ’is  pins  in 
a  fair,  stand-up  fight.” 

“Hum!”  said  I. 

“Ye  see — ’e  be  that  ’ard,  Peter!” 
nodded  the  Ancient.  “Why,  look!”  he 
cried—  ‘  look  theer !  ” 

I  saw  a  man  dart  across  the  road  some 
distance  away;  he  was  hidden  almost  im¬ 
mediately,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  that 
length  of  limb  and  breadth  of  shoulder. 

“’Twere  Black  Jarge  ’isself!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Simon,  whipping  up  his  horses; 
but  when  we  reached  the  place  George 
was  gone,  and  though  we  called  and 
sought  for  some  time,  we  saw  him  no 


feet — and  Charmian  was  beside  me  with 
her  arm  about  my  shoulders;  but  I  pushed 
her  from  me,  and  leaned  against  a  tree 
near  by.  / 

“Why — Peter!”  said  she. 

“Please,  Charmian,”  said  I,  speaking 
between  the  hammer-strokes,  “do  not— 
touch  me  again — it  is — too  soon  after — ” 

“What  do  you  mean — Peter?  What 
do  you  mean?” 

“I  know  of — his  visits — if  he  was — the 
same  as — last  time — in  a — blue  coat — no, 
don’t,  don’t  touch  me.” 

But  she  had  sprung  upon  me,  and 
caught  me  by  the  arms.  And  her  voice 
hissed:  “What  do  you  mean?”  And  her 
voice  and  hands  and  eyes  w’ere  strangely 
compelling. 

“I  mean,”  I  answered,  in  a  low,  even 
voice,  like  one  in  a  trance,  “that  you  are  a 
Messalina,  beautiful — and  wanton.  ’ 


while  you  spoke,  I  knew  you  lied,  for  I  had 
seen  him  standing  among  the  leaves, 
waiting  and  watching  for  you.  You 
brought  him  here — here,  into  the  cottage 
— he  looked  at  my  Virgil — over  your 
shoulder — do  you  remember?” 

“You  played  the  spy!”  she  whispered 
with  trembling  lips,  yet  with  eyes  still 
fierce  and  scornful. 

“You  know  I  did  not;  had  I  seen  him 
I  should  have  killed  him,  because — I 
loved  you.  I  had  set  up  an  altar  to  you 
where  my  soul  might  worship — poor  fool 
that  I  was!  And  lately  I  have  seen  my 


turned,  and  strode  swiftly  out  and  away 
from  the  cottage. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 


IN  WHICH  I  FIND  PEACE  AND  JOY  AND  AN 
ABIDING  SORROW 


I 


HURRIED  on,  looking  neither  to 
right  nor  left,  seeing  only  the  face  of 
Charmian,  now  fearful  and  appealing, 
now  blazing  with  scorn.  I  plunged,  knee- 
deep,  through  the  brook,  and  strode  on 
and  on,  through  bramble  and  briar,  heed¬ 
less  of  their  petty  stings,  till  at  last  I 
was  among  trees.  And  here,  where  the 


_ *  was !  _ v  .  - 

altar  desecrated  and  destroyed,  and,  with  - - 0  — -  - - >  - - 

it,  your  sweet  womanhood  dragged  in  the  shadow  was  deepest,  I  came  upon  a  lurk- 
mire,  and  yet— I  loved  you  still.  Can  ing  figure,  a  figure  there  was  no  mistaking, 


more. 


NOW  at  the  wrord  she  cried  out,  and 
struck  me  twice  across  the  face, 


So,  in  a  while,  we  turned  and  jogged 
back  towards  Sissinghurst. 

“What  be  you  a-shakin’  your  ’ead 
over,  Old  Un?”  inquired  Simon,  after  we 
had  ridden  some  distance. 

“I  w’ere  wonderin’  what  that  old  fule 
Amos’ll  say  when  we  drive  back  wd  out 
Jarge.” 

Being  come  to  the  parting  of  the  w7ays, 
I  descended  from  the  cart,  for  my  head 


struck  me  twdee  across 
blow’s  that  burnt  and  stung. 

“Beast!”  she  cried.  “Liar!  Oh,  that 
I  had  the  strength  to  grind  you  into  the 
earth  beneath  my  foot.  Oh!  you  blind, 
self-deluding  fool!”  and  her  laughter 
stung  me  most  of  all.  “As  I  look  at  you, 
she  wrent  on,  “you  stand  there — a  beaten 
hound.  This  is  my  last  look,  and  I  shall 
always  remember  you  as  I  see  you  now7 
shamefaced — a  beaten  hound!  And, 


1  aescenaeu  ncmi  me  mi  i,  ,  j  i  -i  i.  1,4 

was  strangely  heavy,  and  I  felt  much  out  <23^*1!™$*^  K  1 


of  sorts,  and,  though  the  day  was  still 
young  I  had  no  mind  for  work.  Therefore 
I  bade  adieu  to  Simon  and  the  Ancient, 
and  turned  aside  towards  the  Hollow, 
leaving  them  staring  after  me  in  wonder¬ 
ment. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


IN  WHICH  I  FALL  FROM  FOLLY  INTO  MAD 
NESS 


with  that  word,  the  demon  leapt  up 
within  me,  and  I  clasped  my  arms  about 
her,  and  crushed  her  against  my  breast. 

“Go?”  said  I.  “Go— no,  not  yet!” 

And  now,  as  her  eyes  met  mine,  I  felt 
her  tremble,  yet  she  heaped  me  with  bitter 
scorn;  but  I  only  shook  my  head  and 
smiled.  And  now  she  struggled  to  break 
my  clasp;  her  long  hair  burst  its  fasten¬ 
ings,  and  enveloped  us  both  in  its  rippling 
splendor;  she  beat  my  face,  she  wound  her 
fingers  in  my  hair,  but  my  lips  smiled  on. 


you  imagine,  I  wronder,  the  agony  of  it, 
the  bitter  days,  the  sleepless  nights?  To 
see  you  so  beautiful,  so  glorious,  and 
know  you  so  base!  Indeed,  I  think  it 
came  near  driving  me  mad.  If  Black 
George  had  but  struck  a  little  harder — 
would  to  God  I  were  dead!  But  now7, 
having  killed  my  heart,  broken  my  life, 
driven  awray  all  peace  of  mind — you  w7ould 
leave  me!  No,  Charmian,  you  shall  not 
go — yet.  I  have  bought  you  very  dear — 
bought  you  with  my  bitter  agony,  and 
by  all  "the  blasting  torments  I  have 
suffered!” 

“Peter— be  sane.  Oh,  Peter!  be  merci¬ 
ful  and  let  me  go — give  me  time — let  me 
explain.” 

“My  books,”  said  I,  “have  taught  me 
that  the  more  beautiful  a  woman’s  face 
the  more  guileful  is  her  heart.” 

“I— oh,  Peter!— I  am  not  the  poor 
creature  you  think  me.” 

“Were  you  the  proudest  lady  in  the 
land — you  have  deceived  me  and  mocked 
me  and  lied  to  me !  ”  So  saying,  I  reached 
out,  and  seized  her  by  each  rounded  arm, 
and  slowly  drew7  her  closer.  And  now7  she 
strove  no  more,  only  in  her  face  w7as  bitter 
scorn,  and  an  anger  that  cast  out  fear. 


“I  hate  you — despise  vou!”  she  w7his- 


I 


Hagers  iu  mv  nan,  A  *  Al 

T  was  with  some  little  trepidation  that  for  the  hammer  in  my  brain  had  deadened  pered.  I  hate  you  more  than  any  man 
_  .  .1  tt  ii  — i  ~ ii  W£is  ever  n&teu . 


I  descended  into  the  Hollow,  and 
walked  along  beside  the  brook,  for  soon 
[  should  meet  Charmian,  and  the  memory 
of  our  parting,  and  the  thought  of  this 
meeting,  had  been  in  my  mind  all  day 

l°ng-  .  t  „ 

She  would  not  be  expecting  me  yet,  tor 
I  was  much  before  my  usual  time,  where¬ 
fore  I  walked  on  slowly  beside  the  brook, 
until  I  came  .to  that  large  stone  where  I 


all  else. 

And  presently  I  felt  her  body  relax  and 
grow  suddenly  pliable  and  soft,  her  head 
fell  back  across  my  arm,  and,  as  she  lay, 
I  saw  tears  of  helplessness  ooze  out  be¬ 
neath  her  drooping  lashes;  but  still  I 
smiled.  y 

So,  wTith  her  long  hair  trailing  over  me, 
I  bore  her  to  the  cottage.  Closing  the 
door  behind  me  w7ith  my  foot,  I  crossed 


I 


jniu  i  came „  to  lllul  ™ uu v-  -*•  —  - - —  ,  v  ,T  u  i 

iad  sat  dreaming  the  night  when  she  had  the  room,  and  set  her  down  upon  t  le  e 


stood  in  the  moonlight,  and  first  bidden 
me  in  to  supper.  And  now7,  sinking  upon 
this  stone,  and  fixing  my  eyes  upon  the 
ever-moving  w7aters  of  the  brook,  I  fell  into 
a  profound  meditation. 

From  this  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by 
the  clink  of  iron  and  the  snort  of  a  horse. 
And  in  a  little  came  the  sound  of  a 
voice,  low  and  soft  and  very  sweet 
whose  rich  tones  there  was  no  mistaking  • 
followed,  almost  immediately,  by  another 
— the  voice  of  a  man. 

With  a  bound,  I  w7as  upon  my  feet,  and 
had  crossed  the  brook,  but,  even  so,  I  wTas 
too  late;  the  muffled  thud  of  a  horse’s 
hoofs  died  quickly  away,  and  was  lost  in 
the  stir  of  leaves.  .  . 

I  stood  where  I  was,  dumb  and  rigid, 
staring  straight  before  me,  and  once  again 
a  tremor  passed  over  me,  and,  once  again, 
in  my  head  w7as  the  thud,  thud,  thud  of 
the  hammer. 


She  lay  very  still,  but  the  tears  still 
crept  from  beneath  hex  lashes;  in  a  while 
she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  me,  and 
shivered,  and  crouched  farther  from  me. 

“Why  did  you  lie  to  me,  Charmian; 
w7hy  did  you  lie  to  me?”  She  did  not 
answrer,  only  she  watched  me  as  one  might 
watch  some  relentless,  oncoming  peril. 

“I  asked  you  once  if  you  ever  saw  men 


NCH  by  inch  I  drew  her  to  me,  until 
she  stood  close,  within  the  circle  of  my 
arms. 

“And  I  think  I  love  you  more  than  any 
woman  wras  ever  loved!”  said  I;  “for  the 
glorious  beauty  of  your  strong,  sweet 
body,  for  the  temptation  of  your  eyes,  for 
the  "red  lure  of  your  lips!”  And  so  I 
stooped  and  kissed  her  full  upon  the 
mouth.  She  lay  soft  and  w7arm  in  my 
embrace,  all  unresisting,  only  she  shiv¬ 
ered  beneath  my  kiss,  and  a  great  sob 
rent  her. 

“And  I  also  think,”  said  I,  “that,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  perfidy  of  your  heart,  I  hate 


you  as  much  as  you  do  me — as  much  as  thither,  but,  finding  it  dark  and  desoiaie, 
ever  woman,  dead  or  living,  was  hated  I  gave  way  to  my  despair. 


I  n 

b 
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and  w7hich  I  should  have  known  in 
thousand. 

A  shortish,  broad-shouldered  man,  clad 
in  a  blue  coat,  who  stood  with  his  back 
towards  me,  looking  down  into  the  Hol¬ 
low,  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  waits— for 
what?  for  whom? 

“Curse  you! — show  your  face!”  I 
cried,  and  swung  him  round  so  fiercely 
that  he  staggered,  and  his  hat  fell  off. 

Then,  as  I  saw,  I  fell  back — staring. 

A  grizzled  man  with  an  honest,  open 
face,  a  middle-aged  man  whose  homely 
features  were  lighted  by  a  pair  of  kindly 
blue  eyes,  just  now  round  with  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Lord! — Mr.  Peter!”  he  exclaimed. 

“Adam!”  I  groaned.  “Oh,  God  for¬ 
give  me,  it’s  Adam!” 

“Lord!  Mr.  Peter,”  said  he  again, 
“you  sure  give  me  a  turn,  sir !  But  what’s 
the  matter,  sir?  Come,  Air.  Peter,  never 
stare  so  wild  like — come,  sir,  what  is  it?” 

“Tell  me — quick!”  said  I,  catching  his 
hand  in  mine,  “you  have  been  here  many 
times  before  of  late?” 

“Why — yes.  Air.  Peter,  but — ” 

“Quick!”  said  I;  “on  one  occasion  she 
took  you  into  the  cottage  yonder  and 
showed  you  a  book — you  looked  at  it  over 
her  shoulder?” 

“Yes,  sir — but — ” 

“What  sort  of  book  was  it?” 

“A  old  book,  sir,  wi’  the  cover  broke, 
and  wi’  your  name  writ  down  inside  of  it; 
’twas  that  way  as  she  found  out  who  you 
was — ” 

“Oh,  Adam!”  I  cried.  “Now  may 
God  help  me!”  And  I  turned  and  ran 
until  I  reached  the  cottage;  but  it  was 
empty,  Charmian  was  gone. 

In  a  fever  of  haste  I  sought  her  along 
the  brook,  among  the  bushes  and  trees, 
even  along  the  road.  And,  as  I  sought, 
night  fell,  and  in  the  shadows  was  black 
despair. 

With  some  faint  hope  that  she  might 
have  returned  to  the  cottage,  I  hastened 


hereabouts — when  I  was  away,  do  you 


bv  man — and  shall — forever! 

And,  while  I  spoke,  I  loosed  her  and 


‘“In  Scarlet  town,  where  I  was  born. 
There  was  a  fair  maid  dwellin’, 
Made  every  youth  cry  Well-a-way! 
Her  name  was  Barbara  Allen.’  ” 


She  was  approaching  by  that  leafy  path 
that  wound  beside  the  brook,  and  there 
came  upon  me  a  physical  nausea,  and 
ever  the  thud  of  the  hammer  grew  more 
maddening. 


‘“AH  in  the  merry  month  of  May, 

When  green  buds  they  were  swellin’, 

Young  Jemmy  Grove  on  his  death-bed  lay. 
For  love  of  Barbara  Allen.’  ” 


Now,  as  she  ended  the  verse,  she  came 
out  into  the  open,  and  saw  me.  And  sud¬ 
denly  the  trees  and  bushes  swung  giddily 


O  blind,  self-deceiving  fool!  She  had 
called  me  an  egoist — I  was  an  egoist,  a 
pedant,  a  fool  who  had  wilfully  destroyed 
all  hopes  of  a  happiness  the  very  thought 
of  which  had  so  often  set  me  trembling-- 
and  now — she  had  left  me!  How  should  1 
live  without  Charmian,  the  woman  whose 
image  was  ever  before  my  eyes,  whose 
soft,  low7  voice  was  ever  in  my  ears:'' 


>yQURV/PENCIL  ano  Blqt-out  all  the.  unnecessary  LINES  1 


Last  week’s  picture  contained:  boat,  horn,  shoe,  lantern,  tulip,  book,  hammer, 

hat,  top,  glove,  bell  and  apple. 


AT  last,  because  it  was  very  dark,  I  found 
and  lighted  a  candle,  and  came  and 
stood  beside  her  bed.  Very  white  ant- 
trim  it  looked,  yet  I  w7as  glad  to  see  its 
smoothness  rumpled  w’here  I  had  laid  her 
dow  n,  and  to  see  the  depression  in  the  pil¬ 
low  that  her  head  had  made..  And  up  to 
me  stole  a  perfume  very  faint,  like  tie 
breath  of  violets  in  a  wood  at  .  evening 
time,  wherefore  I  sank  down  upon  ni} 
knees. 

And  now  the  full  knowledge  of  ”0 
madness  rushed  upon  me  in  an  ewer 
w’helming  flood;  but  with  misery 
great  and  might  joy,  for  now  I  knew  i 
worthy  of  all  respect  and  honoi  aI 
worship,  for  her  intellect,  for  her  Pr°  , 
virtue,  and  for  her  spotless  puritw  -  ■ 
thus,  with  joy  came  remorse,  ana  ^ 
remorse — an  abiding  sorrow7. 

( Continued  on  page 
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And  gradually  my  arms  crept  about 
I  the  pillow  where  her  head  had  so  often 
rested,  wherefore  I  kissed  it,  and  laid  my 
head  upon  it  and  sighed,  and  so  fell  into 
|  a  troubled  sleep.  • 

* 

CHAPTER”  XXXV 

.*> 

S’  ■  HOW  BLACK  GEORGE  FOUND  PRUDENCE 
IN  THE  DAWN 

THE  chill  of  dawn  was  in  the  air  when 
I  awoke,  and  it  was  some  few  moments 
before,  with  a  rush,  I  remembered  why 
I  was  kneeling  there  beside  Charmian's 
bed.  Shivering,  I  rose  and  walked  up 
land  down. 

The  fire  was  out  and  I  had  no  mind  to 
I  light  it,  for  I  was  in  no  mood  to  break 
my  fast,  though  the  necessary  things 
stood  ready,  as  her  orderly  hands  had  set 
them,  and  the  plates  and  cups  and  saucers 
twinkled  at  me  from  the  little  cupboard 
I  had  made  to  hold  them;  a  cupboard 
whose  construction  she  had  overlooked 
with  a  critical  eye.  And  I  must  needs 
remember  how  she  had  insisted  on  being 
permitted  to  drive  in  three  nails  with  her 
own  hand — I  could  put  my  finger  on 
those  very  nails;  how  beautiful  she  had 
looked  in  her  coarse  apron,  and  with  her 
sleeves  rolled  up  over  her  round  white 
arms — how  womanly  and  swreet;  yet  I 
bad  dared  to  think — had  dared  to  call  her 
—a  Messalina!  Oh,  that  my  tongue  had 
withered  or  ever  I  had  coupled  one  so 
pure  and  noble  with  a  creature  so  base ! 

So  thinking,  I  sighed  and  went  out  into 
the  dawn;  as  I  closed  the  door  behind  me 
its  hollow  slam  struck  me  sharply,  and  I 
called  to  mind  how  she  had  called  it  a  bad 
and  ill-fitting  door.  And  indeed  so  it  was. 

With  dejected  step  and  hanging  head  I 
made  my  way  towards  Sissinghurst  (for. 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED 

OLACK  GEORGE  is  in  trouble,  and 
Peter,  the  Ancient,  and  Simon,  keeper 
of  the  Inn  and  father  of  Prue,  George’s 
sweetheart,  set  out  to  persuade  the  squire— 
for  whom  Peter  has  once  done  a  good  turn— 
to  release  him.  Temporarily,  this  drives 
from  Peter’s  mind  his  love  for  Charmian, 
whom  he  has  asked  to  marry  him,  and  his 
bewilderment  at  her  scornful  refusal.  In 
asking  her,  he  has  shown  that  he  suspects 
she  is  still  secretly  meeting  his  cousin.  Sir 
Maurice  Vibrat,  a  villainous  gallant  from 
whom  Peter  has  once  rescued  her. 


since  I  was  up,  I  might  as  well  work,  and 
there  was  much  to  be  done),  and,  as  I 
went,  I  heard  a  distant  clock  chjme  four. 

When  I  reached  the  village  the  sun  was 
beginning  to  rise,  and  I  beheld  one  stand¬ 
ing  near  “The  Bull,”  a- wild  figure  in  the 
dawn,  with  matted  hair  and  beard,  and 
clad  in  tattered  clothes;  yet  hair  and 
beard  gleamed  a  red  gold  where  the  light 
touched  them,  and  there  was  but  one  man 
I  knew  so  tall  and  so  mighty  as  this. 
Wherefore,  I  hurried  towards  him,  all 
unnoticed,  for  his  eyes  were  raised  to  a 
certain  latticed  casement  of  the  inn. 

And,  being  come  up,  I  reached  out  and 
|  touched  this  man  upon  the  arm. 

“George!”  said  I,  and  held  out  my 
band.  He  turned  swiftly  but  started 
back  a  pace,  staring. 

“George!”  said  I  again.  But  George 
only  backed  still  farther,  passing  his  hand 
once  or  twice  across  his  eyes. 

“Peter?”  said  he  at  last,  speaking 
Hardly  above  a  whisper;  “but  you’m  dead, 
Peter,  dead — I  killed  ’ee.” 

“No,”  I  answered,  “you  didn’t  kill  me, 
George — indeed,  I  wish  you  had — you 
came  pretty  near  it.  And,  George — I’m 
very  desolate — won’t  you  shake  hands? 

you  can,  believing  that  I  have  always 
been  your  friend,  and  a  true  and  loyal 
°ne,  then,  give  me  your  hand;  if  not — 
then,  let  us  go  into  the  field  yonder,  and  if 
you  can  manage  to  knock  me  on  the  head 
tor  good  and  all  this  time — why,  so  much 
the  better.  Come,  what  do  you  say?” 

( To  be  continued ) 


I  he  “windows”  from  business  envel¬ 
opes  come  handy  to  mend  torn  books 
■md  sheet  music  because  the  print  shows 
through  them.  ------  . 


kerosene,  clean  and  odorless,  it 
eliminates  coal,  dirt  and  ashes.  It 
adds  immeasurably  to  personal  com¬ 
fort  because  it  keeps  the  kitchen 
cool. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  the 
particular  model  which  you  like 
best,  and  which  you  will  find  in  his 
store.  Remember  that  each  New 
Perfection  model,  whether  it  be  the 
famous  Blue  Chimney,  or  the  fast* 
as-gas  Superfex,  represents  the  ut¬ 
most  in  cooking  satisfaction  at  its 
price. 


The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cookstove 
will  help  her  do  it.  It  is  practi¬ 
cally  automatic  in  its  operation  and 
delivers  a  wide  range  of  heat.  It 
is  easily  regulated  and  bakes,  broils, 
boils,  roasts  and  fries.  Burning 


Every  housewife  wants  to  make 
home  a  cheerful  place,  every  meal 
from  breakfast  to  dinner  a  credit 
to  herself  and  a  pleasure  to  her 
family.  But  she  also  wants  time 
to  play  with  the  children,  time  to 
read,  time  for  church  and  her  club 
and  her  friends. 
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NEW  PERFECTION 


Oil  (bok  Stoves  and  Ovens 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  BROADWAY 


BIGGEST  VALUE  FOR  THE  LEAST  MONEY 

Prices  on  all  farm  and  household  Implements, 
tools,  etc.,  if  sold  by  weight  would  range  from 
one  dollar  down  to  1 3c  per  pound,  while  EMPIRE 
fence,  BEST  of  ALL,  sells  for  about  4c.  SEND 
card  today  for  free  catalogue. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  C0..2S  East  Maumee  St.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
C&telog  illustrated  in  colors  freer 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  2  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


I 
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tJVorld’s  Best 
Roofing 


"Reo”  Cluster  Metaf^hingles,  V-Crimp,  Cor i 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Rot 
mgs.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  y 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Savo  money — c 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

durability— many  customers  report  15  ai 
service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proc 

Free  Roofing  Bo< 

Get  our  wonderful 
low  prices  and  fr 
samples.  We  sell  dire 
to  you  and  save  you  i 
m-between  dealer 
irofita  Ask  for  Boo 
To.  162 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
F ire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

512-562  rike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


run34Miles 

on  Gallon  of  Gasoline 

,  Low  Gear  Seldom  Used 

with  Air  Friction  Carburetor 

And  we  guarantee  all  Other  ears 
pearly  double  present  mileage  ,power 
'and  flexibility,  make  hilln  on  high 
*Tji-  '-'J"  ~  formerly  difficult  on  low.  Models 

_ 0  ,  5or  any  car,  truck,  tractor,  marine  or 

stationary  engine.  Makes  old  cars  better  than  new. 
Bee  our  wonderful  mileage  guarantees  for  other  esrs. 

Ford  .....34 ml.  Reo. . 24mi.  Chevro’t...32mf. 

Buick  4. . .  30  mi.  Chaim's... 23  ml.  Max’ I  (25)  30  ml. 
Bulck6...24mi.  Olds. 6.... 23 mi.  Nash 6... ,23ml. 
Hudson... 30 mi.  Paige 6.... 20 ml.  Lincoln  8.  ,17ml. 

Hupp . 25ml.  Oaklnd 6. .24 ml.  StdbkrLt6  23ml. 

Dodge.... 28 mi.  OveiTd4..32ml.  Cole8....,17mf. 

If  your  car  is  not  mentioned  here  send  name  and  model 
forparticularsand  ourguarantee  on  it.  Agents  wanted. 

SENT  ON  30  DAY'S  FREE  TRIAL 

\  ou  can  drive  any  car  in  heaviest  traffic  without  shift¬ 
ing  gears.  Starts  off  on  high  in  any  weather  without 
priming  or  heating-— no  jerking  or  choking.  No  more 
foul  spark  plugs  or  carbon  in  cylinders.  No  leaking  of 
gas  into  crank  case.  Try  it  30  days  on  our  guarantee  of 
money  back  if  not  entirely  satisfied.  No  strings  to 
our  guarantee.  YOU  ARE  THE  JUDGE.  Anyone 
who  can  handle  a  wrench  can  attach  it.  -No  boring  of 
new  holes  or  changing  of  operating  mechanism.  Writ© 
today.  AIR-FRICTION  CARBURETOR  CO. 

883  Raymond  Bldg,  Dayton,  Ohio,  U,  S.  Ae 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  you 

saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST- 
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A  "  For  Better  Heating 

NDES  FURNAC 
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The  Andes  1-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace 
has  two  water  pans  of  iVi  gal.  capacity 
that  furnish  genuine  humidity  to  the 
home.  Evaporation  of  IV2  gal.  a  day  will 
save  the  furniture  and  protect  health. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 

Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3  -Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces. 
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Good  Timber 


GOOD  timber  is  an  asset;  and,  Friend  Farmer,  you  have  it  in 
your  boys  and  girls.  How  are  you  training  them?  Are  you, 
by  practice  and  precept,  teaching  them  in  the  Home  that — Salva¬ 
tion  is  more  important  than  gold?  That— A  clean  heart  is  more  to 
be  desired  than  fine  clothes? 

Behold  ! 

“The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul. 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple. 

The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart. 

The  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eye. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  forever. 

The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether. 
More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold.” 

Psalm  19  :  7-10. 


Spring  Care  of  the  Bedding 

Systematic  Examination  Saves  W ear  and  Tear 


IT  is  often  said  that  a  third  of  our  lives  is 
spent  in  sleeping.  Surely,  then,  that 
third  should  be  made  as  comfortable  and 
sanitary  as  possible. 

Before  the  bedding  is  stored  away  for 
the  summer  months  it  should  be  given  a 
thorough  “once  over  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  in  proper  condition  to  begin  the  cold 
weather  next  winter.  If  this  is  done, 
there  will  be  no  chance  of  your  finding, 
when  you  take  the  bedding  out,  that 
several  of  your  comforters  are  past 
using,  as  well  as  some  blankets  that  must 
be  “turned.”  Such  a  condition  in  the 
bedding  will  cause  a  lot  of  hurry-up  work, 
right  at  a  busy  season.  For  that  reason 
ours  are  always  in  perfect  condition  before 
they  are  put  away.  Then  the  woolen 
blankets  are  packed  in  a  huge  cedar- 
lined  chest.  Wien  that  is  done,  I  know 
they  are  safe  from  moths. 

The  cotton  blankets,  quilts  and  com¬ 
forters  are  folded  and  put  away  in  a  bed¬ 
ding  closet  that  is  one  of  the  handiest 
conveniences  in  our  home.  It  is  five  feet 
wide,  two  feet  deep,  and  five  feet  high. 
It  is  built  under  the  eaves  of  the  upstairs, 
and  opens  into  the  upper  hall.  It  has 
three  shelves  and  the  front  has  two  doors, 
each  two  and  a  half  feet  wide. 

Don’t  Let  Cotton  Stuffing  Bunch 

I  have  known  several  housekeepers  that 
are  usually  careful  to  wash  their  com¬ 
forters  without  removing  the  cotton. 
Of  course,  the  cotton  bunches  and  the 
result  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  We 
take  a  week  off,  during  the  spring,  for  the 
rejuvenation  of  the  bedding,  and  at  such 
a  time,  the  comforters  that  are  soiled 
enough  to  need  washing  are  ripped  apart 
and  the  ties  removed.  Then  the  cotton 
is  carefully  rolled  up  without  tearing  or 
pulling  apart.  If  the  covers  are  badly 
faded,  and  dyeing  would  improve  them, 
they  are  dyed.  We  always  use  protectors 
made  of  a  good  grade  of  cheesecloth,  and 
buttoned  on.  When  we  put  our  com¬ 
forters  back  together,  if  the  cotton  is 
badly  worn  or  torn,  a  layer  of  “strength¬ 
ening”  is  put  in  in  the  form  of  a  blanket 
that  is  too  worn  to  do  service  any  longer 
in  its  original  capacity.  This  must  be 
put  in  smoothly  so  as  not  to  make  any 
rough  places  in  the  finished  comforter. 

We  find  that  the  silk  facings  on  our 
blankets  wear  out  wrhen  the  blanket  is  still 
good,  so  we  bought  some  natural-colored 


QQ  Days'  Free  Trial 

Select  from44Styles,  colors 
and  sizes,  famous  Ranger  bicycles.  De¬ 
livered  free  on  approval,  express  prepaid* 
at  Factory  Prices.  Bicycles  $21.50*  up* 

$5  a  Month  advance  lstdeposlt. 

Boys  earn  small  payments.  Pay  as  you  ride. 

Wheels,  equipment  half  u sua \ 
|JU»C5  prices.  SEND  NO  MONEY 
JL  Write  for  marvelous  prices  and  terms. 

CYCLE  COMPANY 

MLva&BE»&  B-76  CHICAGO  today 


DOG 
rBOOKL 

32  page  book— how  to  keep  your 
flog  well  —  how  to  care  for  him 
when  sick.  Result  of  36  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  every  known  dog  disease. 
Mailed  FREE.  Write  today.  Dept  305. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

129  West  24th  St.  New  York 


PATENTS 


Write  today  for  free  instruction 

book  and  Record  of  Invention 
blank.  Send  sketch  or  model 
Inr  nerRonal  opinion.  CLARENCE  A.  O  BRIE,  - 
'Registered  Patent  Lawyer,  733  ®e®^yPaten[nofflce 
Com’l  Bank  Bldg  ,  directly  across  St.  from  Patent  omee, 
Washington.  D.  C, 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

f  UST  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains. 
1  he  J  Set  comprises  a  4,  4  'A  or  5  foot  iron 
ten  ■  i  >>  enameled  roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  19  inch 
Pride  roll  rim  enameled  flat-back  lavatory, 
a  syphon  action,  wash-down  water  closet 
with  porcelain  tank,  oak  post  hinge 
seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel- 
Send  for  plated  traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  fittings. 

Catalog  40  J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  W.  34  St.,  Bet.  7th -8th  Aves.,  N.Y.  C. 


pongee.  This  harmonizes  well  with  any 
colored  blankets,  and  every  spring  they 
are  rebound  with  it.  I  think  that  most 
housewives  “turn”  their  blankets,  but  in 
case  some  of  our  readers  do  not,  I  will  tell 
them  about  it.  When  a  double  red 
blanket  becomes  worn  in  the  middle,  it  is 
cut  into  two  equal  parts  and  the  opposite 
sides  joined.  Then  after  the  ends  have 
been  bound  or  blanket  stitched,  the 
blanket  is  ready  for  another  season’s  wear. 

A  thorough  cleaning  is  especially  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  family  has  suffered  with  colds, 
influenza  or  pneumonia  during  the  winter 
months.  Otherwise  the  bedding  may 
harbor  germs  that  will  cause  sickness  next 
winter.  All  the  bedding  that  can  be  so 
treated  should  be  given  a  thorough  clean¬ 
ing  with  soap  and  water.  The  other 
pieces  must  be  cleaned  by  some  other  proc¬ 
ess.  Sunlight  is  one  of  the  best  disin¬ 
fectants  known,  so  don’t  neglect  giving 
the  mattress  frequent  sunning,  after 
which  it  may  be  brushed  with  a  whisk 
broom,  dipped  in  a  carbolic  acid  solution. 


Potato  Fried  in  Slices 

HERE  is  a  new  way  of  serving  potatoes 
which  has  been  discovered  by  our 
subscriber,  Mrs.  Lottie  E.  Morley.  Mrs. 
Morley  writes  that  she  is  always  on  the 
lookout  for  new  ways  of  preparing  pota¬ 
toes  and  this  has  developed  from  one 
experiment.  She  wanted  to  pass  it  on  for 
the  benefit  of  others. 

Slice  cold,  well-mashed  potato  (which 
has  previously  been  packed  into  a  com¬ 
pact  smooth  mass)  about  Y2  to  2-3  of  an 
inch  thick.  Cover  with  corn  meal  and  fry 
as  you  would  fish,  in  meat  drippings  or 
butter.  Turn  with  a  pancake  turner. 
Add  more  fat  if  needed.  Salt  and  pepper 
as  desired.  The  rich  brown  slices  look 
like  fish  when  ready  to  serve  and  cer¬ 
tainly  are  delicious. 


Address,  Please! 

SOME  time  ago  a  Civil  War  widow  wrote 
asking  me  to  find  her  a  correspondent 
in  California,  Arizona  or  Florida.  She  for¬ 
got  to  write  her  address.  If  she  sees 
this  request,  will  she  please  write  me  again 
giving  this  very  necessary  information/ 


Qaa/mJ" 


WANT  MORE  MONEY  ? 


Our  agents  make  big  profits  on  Soap  and  toilet  articles. 

Get  free  sample-case  oner.  „  . 

H0-R0-C0  MANUFACTURING  CO..  2729  Dodier  St.,  St.  Uuis,  Mo. 


FOR  PLUMP  OR  SLENDER,  YOUNG  OR  OLD 


TWO  pieces  make  No.  2077  a  cool, 
comfortable  little  drees.  It  cuts 
in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size 
8  takes  l  Vs  yards  36-inch  material. 
Price,  12c. 

And  No.  1940  is  cut  in  just  one 
piece,  with  very  simple  trimming 
added.  It  comes  in  sizes  4,  6,  8, 10, 12 
and  14  years.  For  the  8-year  size  \yi 
yards  36-inch  material  is  needed. 
Price,  12c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name, 
address,  pattern  numbers  and 
sizes  clearly,  enclose  correct 
remittance,  and  send  to  Pat¬ 
tern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


A  FLATTERING  style 
A  {or  the  matron  is  No. 
2039,  which  is  comfortably 
loose  yet  with  slenderizing 
lines.  ”  It  cuts  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches 
bust  measure,  and  in  the 
medium  size  requires  3-yi 
yards  of  40-inch  material 
and  one  yard  contrasting. 
Price,  12c. 


tJ 

ZOll  194 0 


'T'ALL  or  short.  No.  2069 
4  will  become  your  figure. 
It  is  the  popular  straight' 
down  model,  the  easiest 
thing  to  make  and  wear- 
No.  2069  cuts  in  sizes  14 
and  16  years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  inches  bust  measure. 
Size  36  takes  Syg  yards 
40-inch  material.  Price, 
12c. 
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Do  “White  Lies”  Pay? 

Some  Amusing-  Cat  Stories  for  the  Children 

«jyJAMA,  please  give  me  a  peach,’ 


said  the  little  daughter  of  a  friend 
0f  mine  one  day  when  I  was  visiting  their 

home. 

“You  ate  the  last  of  your  peaches  a 
little  while  ago,  Ilene,”  said  her  mother. 

1  “But  I  want  another  now.” 

I  “They’re  all  gone,  dear.  We’ll  have 
Daddy  get  some  more  for  you,”  was  the 
mother’s  reply. 

I  “No,”  insisted  the  youngster,  “I  want 
another  peach  now.  Mama.” 

With  variations  this  dialog  kept  up  for 
perhaps  five  minutes  longer,  then  the 
mother  arose  and  laid  down  her  work. 

“Wait  just  a  minute,  Ilene,  and  I’ll  go 
out  to  the  store-room  and  get  some 
peaches  for  you.”  Which  she  did,  after 
telling  Ilene  that  the  peaches  Were  all 
gone! 

Ilene  is  a  pretty  child,  with  a  clever 
little  brain  for  a  three-year-old,  but  they 
have  lied  to  her  so  often  simply  as  an 
excuse  for  refusing  her  something,  or  to 
keep  her  from  teasing,  that  she  knows 
very  well  just  what  to  do  to  have  her  own 
way,  and  in  truth,  I  doubt  if  the  child 
believes  anything  she  is  told. 

Such  a  course  is  extremely  doubtful 
kindness.  They  deliberately  tell  a  lie  to 
a  little  child  a  dozen  or  more  times  a  day, 
setting  her  an  example  of  untruth  which 
she  will  be  certain  to  follow  when  she  gets 
older.  If' any  one  else  among  the  people 
they  know  ever  speaks  of  spanking  or 
punishing  a  child  for  naughtiness,  the  cry 
of  “cruel,  mean,”  goes  up  from  those 
parents,  yet  can  anything  be  more  cruel 
than  to  teach,  by  example,  such  a  lax  code 
of  morals  as  Ilene  is  absorbing  every  day? 
-Mabelle  Robert. 


A  Different  Flavor  for  Apples 

A  DELIGHTFUL  new  flavor  may 
d  easily  be  obtained  when  cooking 
apples  if  a  few  small  red  cinnamon  can¬ 
dies  are  added.  Not  only  does  this  add  a 
pleasant,  spicy  flavor  but  it  colors  the 
apples  a  beautiful  deep  red. 

Tart  apples,  pared  and  cored  and 
steamed  partly  done,  if  placed  in  a  baking- 
dish  and  liberally  basted  with  a  heavy 
sjTup  in  which  a  half-dozen  of  the  small 
red  candies  have  been  dissolved,  will  be  as 
delightful  to  the  eye  as  they  are  to  the 
palate. — Alice  Margaret  Ashton. 


Long-Lived  Curtains 

MAKE  the  new  curtains  for  bedrooms, 
bathroom  and  any  other  room 
where  simplicity  abounds,  exactly  alike 
at  both  ends,  with  hems  that  will  go  over 
the  curtain  rods  or  poles  used  at  the  win¬ 
dows. 

Sunshine  and  dust  rot  the  fabric  of  the 
curtains  and  this  always  occurs  at  the 
lower  half  where  shades  and  windows  are 
habitually  raised.  When  this  occurs, 
launder  the  curtains  and  reverse  them, 
bringing  the  best  portion  below  and  the 
thin  part  at  the  top  where  it  will  not  show 
among  the  folds  over  the  rod.  In  this 
"'ay,  curtains  give  almost  twice  the  usual 
wear. — Alice  Margaret  Ashton. 


Two  Amusing  Cat  Stories 

Ben  Harrison”  and  “  Levi  Morton ”  were  two  very  intelli - 
M  cats  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Ida  A.  Brown,  who  has 
Mtoral  times  written  of  her  pets  for  young  American  Aghi- 
wltcrist  readers.  Boys  and  girls  who  have  ever  had  their 
Sl*l>  will  appreciate  this  story  which  Mrs.  Brown  calls 
the  Astonishing  Intelligence  of  Levi.” 

ABOUT  the  time  brother  was  given 
.  Ben  Harrison,  sister  was  presented 
with  a  beautiful  yellow  tiger  kitten.  As 
brother’s  kitty  was  Ben  Harrison,  sister 
called  hers  Levi  P.  Morton,  and  they  both 
hved  up  to  their  illustrious  names. 

Levi  was  very  dignified  and  deliberate. 
Be  neyer  climbed  on  tables  or  did  annoy- 
!nS  things.  He  was  a  great  hunter  and 
jumper;  he  would  jump  in  the  air  as  high 
35  a  man’s  head  and  catch  an  English 
sParrow  on  the  wing.  He  brought  rats, 
^ce,  rabbits,  to  the  house  for  us  to  praise 
^d  admire  him  for  being  so  faithful. 


One  day  we  had  threshers  and  mother 
was  very  busy  over  an  awfully  hot  fire 
getting  dinner.  Levi  came  proudly  in  and 
laid  something  at  mother’s  feet.  She 
looked  down  and  there  was  quite  a  large 
snake  wriggling  around.  Mother  caught 
up  the  tongs  and  popped  the  snake  into 
the  stove,  and  clapped  on  the  cover. 
Levi  looked  perfectly  astonished.  The 
hearth  to  the  stove  was  swung  half  open 
to  increase  the  draft  and  Levi  quickly 
put  his  fore  feet  on  the  hearth  and  peered 
long  and  anxiously  up  under  the  fire  pot, 
for  the  snake  to  come  down,  through  and 
out,  but  I  can  state  positively  that  he 
never  came. 

Levi  Understood  Commands 

After  Ben  and  Levi  had  grown  up  and 
Levi  at  that  time  weighed  14  pounds  and 
looked  very  much  like  a  small  tiger,  he 
adopted  a  small  maltese  kitten  named 
“Muggins.”  One  day  as  mother 


was 


A  VERY  dignified  cat  is  this,  posing  for  his 
picture  on  the  porch  rail  in  the  sun,  but 
that  torn  ear  shows  he  isn’t  always  so  peaceful! 


churning  at  the  back  door,  Levi  came 
from  the  barn  with  a  small  mouse  in  his 
mouth.  He  stopped  six  or  eight  feet  from 
the  porch  and  commenced  to  call  Mug¬ 
gins  “meow!  meow!”  in  a  smothered  way 
because  of  the  mouse  he  was  holding. 
Muggins  jumped  from  his  little  basket 
and  ran  to  the  screen  door  and  Mother 
let  him  out.  As  he  was  coming,  Levi 
dropped  the  mouse  and  it  ran  into  a  bunch 
of  grass  growing  in  the  open  space. 
Muggins  looked  and  looked  and  stood  up 
on  his  little  hind  legs  and  smelled  of 
Levi’s  mouth.  Then  he  looked  around 
some  more.  Finally,  Mother  said,  “Levi, 
Muggins  doesn’t  see  the  mouse.  Put 
your  paw  on  his  head  and  push  it  down 
so  he  can  smell  it.” 

Levi  looked  at  mother  interestedly  for 
a  minute  and  mother  said  again  “Levi, 
put  your  paw  on  his  head.” 

Levi  did  it  and  Muggins  caught  the 
mouse  instantly. 

Such  intelligence  in  a  cat  is  astonishing 
for  even  dogs  do  not  usually  do  things 
like  that  at  one  bidding,  but  have  to  be 
taught  by  repeating  a  trick  over  and 
over. — Ida  A.  Brown. 


Canary  Cake 

CREAM  together  1  egg,  1  cup  sugar,  2 
tablespoons  butter.  Add  1  cup 
sweet  milk,  2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
and  2  cups  sifted  flour.  Flavor  to  taste 
and  bake  in  3  layers.  To  the  yolks  of  2 
eggs  add  2  tablespoons  water,  beat  till 
light,  mix  thick  with  confectioner’s  sugar 
and  spread  between  layers  and  on  top 
and  sides  of  cake,  while  cake  is  warm. — 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Anderson. 
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FROM  A  KODAK  NEGATIVE 

Keep  a  Kodak  story 

of  the  children 

It’s  all  easy  the  Kodak  way — and  fun 
from  the  first. 

Autographic  Kodaks  are  priced  from 
$6.50  up. 

At  your  dealer's 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Send  Save  a$M2 


WONDER  BAKING  POWDER 
MAKES  DELICIOUS  CAKES 


(Special  Offer) 

We  are  offering  two  lbs.  of  WONDER 
BAKING  POWDER  and  sufficient 
vanilla  concentrate  to  make  one  half 
pint  of  excellent  vanilla  extract  for 
$1.00  Post  Paid. 

This  is  really  two  dollar  value  and  after 
using  you  are  not  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sults  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

Send  cash,  check  or  money  order. 

WONDER  BAKING  POWDER  CO. 

361-371  Prospect  St.,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 
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95  American 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk. 
Different  from  picture  which  shows 
large  size  eaBy  running  New  L.S. Model 
Get  our  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Write  today  for  free  catalog 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR 

Bax  7052  Balnbridga, 


m 


ijg3| 

njSfty  ujH 

PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff — Stops  Hair  Falling 
Restores  Color  and 

Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  SI  .00  at  druggists 

Hiscox  Chem.  Works,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

Radio  Phonograph  Unit 

LOUD  SPEAKER 


(.clear  as  a  bell ) 


A  loud  speaker  that  is  guaranteed  to  reproduce 
remarkable  volume  and  mellowness  of  tone.  Save 
money  on  your  radio  by  making  your  phonograph  the 
loud  talker.  Will  fit  any  make  of  machine. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

arrival.  Mail  Orders  promptly  filled,  with  Money 
Back  Guarantee. 

Dealers’  and  Agents’  Trade  Solicited. 

REPUBLIC  TRADING  CO., 

25  W.  Broadway — Dept.  107,  N.Y.  C. 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets,  consisting  of 
a  4,  434  or  s' iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19" 
roll  rim  enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon 
action  wash  down  Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low 
down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge  seat.  Faucets  marked  hot 
and  cold.  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  10 

MORRIS  &  KLENERT  CO.,  Inc. 

1 37  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


You  can  be  quickly  cured ,  if  you 

STAMMER 


A 

m  Send  10  cents  for  288-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
M  Stuttering,  “Its  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells  how  I 
■  eured  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Boaue, 
W  5121  Side.,  1147  H,  III,  St,  iSdiaoepolU. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


Potato  Market  Weaker 

AS  we  go  to  press  it  looks  as  though  the  high 
IX  point  of  the  potato  market  has  been  reached 
and  the  general  trend  is  downward.  “State” 
potatoes  from  northern  New  York,  Franklin 
County,  were  quoted  at  $2  per  cwt.  delivered 
and  $3  in  150  lb.  sacks.  As  we  go  to  press,  bulk 
potatoes  are  quoted  at  $1.75  per  cwt.  and 
sacked  stock  at  $2.50  per  150  lbs.  These 
quotations  are  for  western  New  York  goods 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester. 

The  market  is  also  weaker  on  Maines.  The 
top  price  on  bulk  stuff  is  $2.25  per  cwt.  while 
$3.30  is  the  prevailing  price  for  stock  in  150-lb. 
sacks.  These  are  delivered  prices. 

Long  Island's  are  about  off  the  market. 
There  are  a  very  few  reported  still  in  the  hand 
of  the  shippers.  There  are  just  enough  coming 
in  to  warrant  a  quotation  which  would  be 
anywhere  from  $3.60  to  $3.75  f.o.b.  Riverhead, 
in  150-lb.  sacks. 

Southern  potatoes  are  arriving  in  increasing 
quantities.  U.  S.  No.  1  Spaulding  Rose  are 
quoted  at  $9.50,  but  a  drop  is  momentarily  ex¬ 
pected  that  will  carry  the  price  down  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $8.  With  the  increasing  ar¬ 
rivals  of  southern  stock  and  the  gradual  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  these  goods  the  consumption 
of  new  stock  is  gradually  increasing,  which 
doesn’t  speak  any  too  well  for  the  prospects 
of  old  stock. 

Reports  from  up-State  indicate  that  the 
general  price  being  paid  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  70  to  75c  at  the  car.  Some  farmers  have 
informed  us  that  potatoes  are  being  carred  at 
80c.  However,  this  is  only  on  the  very  fine 
closely  graded  stock.  Common  stock  in  many 
instances  has  hit  as  low  as  65c. 

GOOD  HAY  UP  $2.00 

Quotations  of  No.  2  timothy  are  $2  a  ton 
higher  this  week  compared  with  last  week.  One 
car  of  No.  1  timothy  in  large  bales  was  turned 
at  $33  in  the  Brooklyn  market  and  a  car  of 
small  bales  of  No.  1  timothy  at  $34.  A  car  of 
No.  1  in  large  bales  sold  in  Manhattan  at 
$32.  This  indicates  the  general  situation  in  the 
hay  market  to-day.  There  is  not  near  enough 
hay  of  good  quality  to  begin  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  and  the  market  in  Brooklyn  is  a  great 
deal  stronger  than  Manhattan.  No.  I  will 
bring  anywhere  from  $32  to  34  a  ton  with  no 
trouble  at  all,  while  No.  2  will  easily  bring  from 
$29  to  31. 

MILK  PRICES 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  announces*  the  following  prices  for  milk 
during  May  in  the  201-210  mile  freight  zone, 
for  milk  testing  3  per  cent;  Class  1,  used  chiefly 
for  fluid  purposes,  $2.33  per  hundred  pounds; 
Class  2- A,  used  chiefly  as  fluid  cream,  $1.90; 
Class  2-B,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
plain  condensed  milk  and  ice  cream,  $2.05; 
Class  2-C,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
soft  cheeses,  $2.05;  Class  3,  for  milk  used 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  whole  milkpowder, 
evaporated  whole  milk  and  sweetened  whole 
condensed  milk,  $1.60;  Class  b-A,  and  4-B, 
based  on  butter  and  American  cheese  quota¬ 
tions  in  the  New  York  market.  Prices  for 
April  were:  Class  1,  $2.33;  Class  2-A,  $2.00; 
Class  2-B,  $2.25;  Class  2-C,  $2.25;  Class  3, 
$1.95. 

Sheffield  Farms  Company  Producers  an- 
nouce  that  the  price  of  3  per  cent,  milk  in  the 
201-210  mile  freight  zone  for  May  is  $2.00^. 

BUTTER  AGAIN  ON  UP-GRADE 

The  butter  market  during  this  week  has 
shown  much  more  activity  than  was  reported 
in  last  week’s  Agriculturist.  On  Monday 
the  market  showed  a  decidedly  firmer  tone 
compared  to  the  close  of  the  previous  week,  but 
no  important  changes  were  experienced  in 
prices.  Indications  on  Monday,  however, 
were  that  business  could  be  consummated  at  a 
slight  advance  and  this  materialized  on  Tues¬ 
day  when  quotations  went  up  a  full  cent.  On 
Tuesday  the  firm  condition  continued  in  even 
a  greater  degree  with  the  result  that  an  addi¬ 
tional  cent  increase  was  experienced,  sending 


prices  to  39j^  cents.  As  we  go  to  press,  the  < 
temper  of  the  market  is  still  firm,  but  no  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  further  advance 
prices.  As  the  market  opened  on  Thursday, 
things  looked  as  though  another  advance  were 
in  sight,  but  the  conservative  element  in  the 
market  argued  against  any  change. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  explain  just  how  such  a 
tremendous  change  should  occur  in  the  market 
in  so  short  a  time.  Dealers  are  uncertain  on 
futures  and  have  been  striving  to  arrive  at 
figures  that  will  permit  them  to  make  fairly 
safe  investments.  Last  year,  not  only  in  the 
butter  market,  but  in  eggs  as  well,  heavy 
storage  was  made  that  later  proved  disastrous. 

CHEESE  MARKET  STEADY 

During  the  past  week,  there  has  been  some 
steadier  tone  to  the  cheese  market  and  in  fact 
indications  would  warrant  the  statement  that 
there  has  been  more  activity  than  for  some 
time  past.  The  market,  as  we  go  to  press,  has 
a  steady  tone.  However,  there  is  nothing  that 
would  warrant  any  undue  activity  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  make  in  the  country  is  heavy  and  the 
general  situation  would  not  warrant  any 
material  change.  Fancy,  held,  whole  milk 
flats  (State)  are  quoted  at  24  to  24j^c  with 
average-run  goods  a  cent  lower.  Fancy  fresh 
flats  are  slightly  stronger  than  last  week,  16  to 
17c,  with  average  run  at  1534c- 

EGGS  HOLD  FIRM 

The  greatest  surprise  of  the  week  has  been 
the  remarkable  firmness  displayed  by  the  egg 
market.  Usually  right  after  Easter,  there  is  a 
decided  slump  and  prices  go  tumbling.  Quite 
the  reverse  is  true  this  year,  at  least  so  far. 
Arrivals  have  been  large,  but  not  at  all  exces¬ 
sive  for  the  season.  Consumption  is  holding  up 
a  great  deal  better  than  last  year.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  week,  the  market  was  very 
strong,  in  fact  it  showed  a  gradual  strengthen¬ 
ing  up  to  Thursday.  On  Thursday  night  stocks 
did  not  clear  as  closely  as  they  did  early  in  the 
week  and,  while  trading  is  at  the  same  price  as 
previous,  nevertheless,  there  is  an  indication 
that  by  next  week  there  will  be  a  slight  weak¬ 
ening  of  the  market.  It  is  certainly  remarkable 
how  the  market  has  held  up.  The  storing  sea¬ 
son  is  in  full  blast.  The  movement  into  storage 
is  heavy  and  stocks  of  the  first  grade  are 
eagerly  sought.  The  last  two  days  of  the  week 
were  Jewish  holidays  fyid  the  market  held  up 
fairly  well.  There  is  a  very  strong  possibility 
that  when  these  are  past  we  may  see  a  weaken¬ 
ing  in  the  tone.  Even  at  that  those  poultry- 
men  who  are  sending  in  No.  1  eggs,  in  color, 
size  and  pack  are  in  much  stronger  position. 
Undergrades  will  be  the  first  to  feel  the  slump. 

LIVE  POULTRY  MARKET  WEAKER 

Quite  a  few  cars  of  live  poultry  were  carried 
over  from  the  previous  week,  and  with  supplies 
running  far  beyond  the  demand,  express  re¬ 
ceipts  soon  eased  off  especially  on  fowls. 
Freight  receipts  also  began  to  feel  a  shading  in 
price.  Liberal  receipts  continued  during  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday  with  the  result  that  prices 
continued  downward.  On  the  first  two  days  of 
the  week,  the  market  on  freight  arrivals  was  so 
weak  and  sales  so  small  that  prices  were  tem- 


Farmers  -  Growers  -  Poultrymen  and  Shippers 

We  ship  in  cars  and  small  lots,  once  used  Barrels, 
Baskets,  Bags.  Butter  Tubs,  Carriers,  Crates  and 
Egg  Cases.  Also  all  varieties  of  new  and  used  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Packages.  Our  used  egg  cases  are  a 
special  feature.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded  Write  or  wire  at  once.  -** 

NATIONAL  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  N.  Paul,  370-71  South  St.,  New  York  City 


TOMATO  PLANTS 


porarily  withdrawn.  By  Wednesday  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  fowls  was  absolutely  demoralized  and 
most  of  the  sales  were  reported  at  25c.  As  we 
go  to  press  the  tone  to  the  entire  market  is  very 
weak  which  seems  to  be  accentuated  by  other 
arrivals  that  are  on  the  way. 

On  express  goods,  only  the  most  selected 
fowls  reached  28c,  the  majority  clearing  at 
prices  considerably  lower.  Broilers,  depending 
on  quality  vary  all  the  way  from  35  to  65c, 
showing  the  extreme  discrimination  that  buy¬ 
ers  are  showing  at  this  time. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  STEADY 

Much  in  contrast  to  the  live  poultry  market, 
the  tone  to  fresh-killed  dressed  stock  is  much 
better.  Fresh  fowls  are  in  strong  demand  and 
with  an  extremely  light  supply  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  competition  among  buyers  to  secure 
the  light  stocks  that  are  available.  This  condi¬ 
tion  has  forced  up  the  price  on  most  grades. 
Receipts  of  dressed  spring  broilers  are  increas¬ 
ing,  especially  from  near-by  sections,  but 
stocks  are  selling  promptly,  especially  on  fancy 
goods.  However,  the  quality  of  arrivals  is 
variable.  Long  Island  spring  ducks  are  work¬ 
ing  out  fairly  well  at  25c. 

CALF  MARKET  WEAK 

Live  calves  are  meeting  a  weaker  market  and 
the  trend  for  the  immediate  future  at  least  is 
slightly  downward.  Top  prices  on  prime  veals 
are  $13  per  cwt.,  with  prices  varying  all  the 
way  down  to  $3.50  on  small  stock.  Common 
to  good  vary  all  the  way  from  $9  to  $12  per  100. 

About  the  same  situation  exists  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  country  dressed  veals.  The  arrivals  are 
liberaljand  demand  shows  no  material  improve¬ 
ment  with  the  result  that  the  market  is  weak 
and  irregular.  A  few  veals  have  gone  out  at  a 
premium  but  on  average  stuff,  sellers  have  been 
forced  to  accept  all  bids  within  reason  in  order 
to  avoid  too  heavy  an  accumulation.  Small 
veals  are  selling  as  low  as  3  to  5c. 

Hothouse  lambs  are  coming  in  fairly  liber¬ 
ally,  but  in  spite  of  this  supply,  a  fair  outlet  is 
absorbing  the  receipts,  keeping  the  market 
steady.  Prices  are  no  different  from  last  week, 
varying  anywhere  from  7  to  11c,  mediums  are 
bringing  from  3  to  6c.  Occasionally  a  few 
extra  fancies  are  bringing  a  premium. 

WOOL  SLIGHTLY  MORE  ACTIVE 

There  is  a  little  more  activity  noticeable  in 
the  Boston  wool  market  as  far  as  trading  is 
concerned.  However,  this  activity  is  limited 
only  to  trading  and  not  to  prices,  which  remain 
on  about  the  same  level  as  previously Fleece 
wools  similar  to  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  on  the 
grease  basis  are  as  follows:  Fine  combings, 
55-56c;  fine  clothing,  47-48c;  34-blood  comb¬ 
ing,  55-56c;  34-blood  clothing,  47-49c;  3-8 
blood  combing,  54-55c;  3-8  blood  clothing,  47- 
48c;  34-blood  combing,  51-52c;  34-blood 
clothing,  44-45c;  common  and  braid,  42-43c. 

MAPLE  SYRUP 

With  the  greater  part  of  the  annual  spring 
flow  over,  maple  sap  producers  are  beginning 
to  inquire  about  the  market.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  a  concrete  expression  from  any  one 
relative  to  the  present  situation.  Advices 


from  Northern  New  York  indicate  that  in  gen- 
eral  the  run  was  very  satisfactory  and  a  good 
grade  of  syrup  was  harvested.  For  one  thing, 
there  was  very  little  rain  during  the  run  in  most 
bushes  resulting  in  a  good,  clean  product. 
Other  sections  report  uneven  runs,  some 
bushes  yielding  well  and  others,  very  poorly. 
Pennsylvania  generally  reports  a  short  crop. 
Advices  from  Canada  state  that  the  maple 
syrup  crop  up  there  will  be  heavier  than  ever. 
The  average  price  seems  to  be  anywhere  from 
$1.50  to  $1.65  per  gallon. 

The  New  York  market  is  dull.  Last  year 
there  were  all  kinds  of  reports  circulated  about 
a  short  crop,  and  stocks  were  bought  up  readily. 
Some  of  those  stocks  are  still  being  held  in  New 
York  warehouses,  particularly  No.  2  and  No.  3 
grades,  which  move  very,  very  slowly.  At 
present  dealers  show  no  disposition  to  stock  up. 
If  it  develops  that  supplies  are  a  little  weak, 
we  may  expect  more  activity  in  the  near  future. 

One  of  the  biggest  drawbacks  in  the  maple 
syrup  industry  is  the  wide  variation  in  the 
product  itself.  It  seems  there  are  hardly  two 
producers  who  turn  out  the  same  grade  of 
syrup.  In  view  of  the  geographic  limitation  of 
the  industry,  and  the  other  factors  that  control 
it,  it  seems  that  the  cooperative  efforts  of  pro¬ 
ducers  should  meet  with  excellent  success.  A 
high-grade,  uniformly  manufactured  product, 
sold  under  a  brand  and  merchandized  wisely, 
should  prove  successful  on  the  market. 


GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 

According  to  New  York  State  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  the  following  prices 


No.  2  Wh.  Oats 
No.  3  Wh.  Oats 
No.  2  Yel.  Corn 
No.  3  Yel.  Corn 
Sp’g.  Wht.  Bran 
H’d.W.Wht. 
Sp’g.  W.  Mids. 
Soft  W.  Mids. . 
Flour  Mids .... 


Brewers  Grains . 
Hominy  Feed  W 
Hominy  Feed  Y 
Gluten  Feed . . . 
36%  Cottonseed 
41%  Cottonseed 
43%  Cottonseed 
32%  Linseed . . . 
34%  Linseed . . . 


meal;  20  cents  on  other  feeds. 


i  April  19th. 
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point®  taking  New 

York  rate  add  to  Albany 

ten  million  now  ready.  Open 
field  grown,  large,  hardy 
stocky  plants.  Varieties:  New  Stone,  Greater  Baltimore 
and  Livingston  Globe.  Prices  by  parcel  post,  100,  50c; 
500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $2.50;  postpaid.  By  express  collect, 
1,000  to  4,000,  $2.00  per  1,000;  5,000  to  9,000,  $1.75  per 
1,000;  10,000  and  over,  $1.50  per  1,000.  Roots  wrapped 
to  damp  moss,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TIFTON,  GA. 


P.  D.  FULW00D, 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to  eastern  farmers 
sold  on  April  24: 

EggS,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen)  New  York  Buffalo  Phila. 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras .  S3  to  35  .  . 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras .  53  3°  „ _  .  "  - akiz 

Firsts .  27)4  to  28  .  24  K 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts .  27)4  to  30  .  . 

_  Lower  grades .  f «  3°  •!  .  . 

Hennery  Drowns,  extras .  29  to  32  ••  •  . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras .  .  26  to  27  . 

Pullets  No.  1 .  25  to  27  . 

Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score . .  39  to  39)4 

Extra  (92  score) .  38^ 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . , 

Good  to  prime . . .  36)4  to  37)4 

Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton)  u.  S.  Grades 

.  $28  to  30 

■  .  25  to  27 

.  14  to  18 

...  24  to  26 

26  to  27 

.  15  to  17 


Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  8 . 

Timothy  Sample ....... 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed . 
Alfalfa,  second  cutting . .  . 
Oat  Straw  No.  1 . 


40  to  41 
39  to  40 
36  to  37 
30  to  35 

Old  Grade 
$19  to  20 


39)4 


Standards 
$26  to  27 
25  to  25)4 

26  to  27 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy  . 
Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor . . . 
Chickens,  colored  fancy.  .  .  . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Spring  Broilers . 


27  to  28 
25  to  26 


50  to  65 


28  to  30 

23  to  26 

24  to  26 
20  to  22 


7  to  18 


8  to  30 
22  to  25 


55  to  60 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 

Calves,  good  to  medium . . 

Bulls,  common  to  good .  „ 

Lambs,  common  to  good .  to  ll 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes . 

Hogs,  Yorkers .  7M  to  7% 


10  to  12 
4  to  4  H 


T  B  Clean-Up  Results 

{Continued  from  page  kbl) 

possible  always  for  any  dairyman  in  the 
State  to  hire  his  own  veterinarian  and  get 
his  herd  accredited  promptly  and  his 
tuberculous  animals  paid  for,  _  for  the 
individual  owner  who  takes  the  initiative 
in  cleaning  up  his  herd  will  always  be  the 
one  who  will  do  the  most  to  keep  the  herd 
clean  afterwards.  Moreover,  the  above 
figures  show  that  the  individual  owners 
scattered  around  the  State  are  the.  ones 
who  are  badly  in  need  of  cleaning  up 
because  of  the  high  percentage  of  reactors 
in  their  herds. 

Next  week  we  will  talk  about  the 
indemnities  which  owners  receive  for 
reacting  cattle  and  we  will  have  some 
good  letters  from  dairymen  giving  their 
experiences. 

FLEECE  WOOL 

You’ll  obtain  the  best  prices  and  complete 
satisfaction  shipping  to  us.  Prices  quoted.  Get 
our  figures  before  you  sell.  Special  circular  on 
request.  Write  to-day. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Successor  to  Keystone  Hide  Company, 

HIDES,  WOOL,  TALLOW,  ETC- 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 


321  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


EGGS 
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Trademark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

It’s  money-making 
hens  you  want 

Just  give  our  Hollywood  White  Leghorns, 
Norfolk  Spec.  Farms  Barred  and  Fishel 
White  Rocks,  Martin  White  Wyandottes 
or  Sked  Bros.  Rhode  Island  Reds  a  trial 
and  you  will  be  convinced  that  Lively 
Chicks  of  these  breeds  and  Strains  are 
money-makers  because  they  grow  to  be 
heavy  and  consistent  layers. 

Kerr  s  Special  Matings  Chicks  carry  the 
blood  of  America’s  greatest  laying  families. 
Their  great  vigor  is  the  result  of  con-, 
stantly  infusing  these  heavy  producing 
strains  into  sturdy,  farm-raised,  open- 
range  flocks.  No  light-forced  pullets. 

You  could  not  produce  chicks  of  this 
quality  at  anywhere  near  their  low  cost.  1 00 
per  cent,  delivery  by  mail  guaranteed.  We 
will  refund  or  replace  any  losses  in  delivery. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  Kerr’s  Chick  Book. 
It  has  our  records  in  the  1923  Interna¬ 
tional  Laying  Contests. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chid  Assn.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Box  No.  10  Box  No.  10 

Frenchtown,  N*.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Box  No.  10  '  *  Box  No.  10 


Are  Money  Makers. 


Guaranteed  Pure-Bred  Chicks 

and  Pullets  Special  Star  Mating 

Aristocrat  Strain  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Breeding  Stock,  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  these.  Write  for  prices. 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Sheppard’s  Strain 
Anconas  Special  Star  Matings 
„  Per  100  500  1000 

m . 515.00  572.50  $140.00 

Grade  "A1’  Matings 

May  . $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Utility  Breil-to-lay  Rocks 
,,  Per  100  500  1000 

May . $15.00  S72.50  $140.00 

Pullets  of  Quality  at  Moderate  Prices 

5Wk.  S  Wk.  10  Wk.  3  Mo.  4  Mo. 

60c  ea.  85c.  ea.  $1.00  ea.  $1.25  ea.  $1.50  ea. 

Reference:  Two  Banks.  100%  live  delivery. 

Don’t  wait.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  to  day. 

fAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMER.  2,  Box  B,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 

Produced  under  my  personal  supervision  in  a 
Sood  Modern  Hatchery.  Hatched  from  select,  pure  bred. 
Heavy-laying  hens,  well  kept  to  insure  vigorous  chicks. 

White.  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns, 
50— $7;  100— $13:500— $62.50. 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds, 
Anconas,  50 — $8:  100 — S15: 
500—572.50.  Whits  &  Buff 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Black  Minorcas,  50 — $8.50: 100 
— S16;  500—577.50.  White  & 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Silver  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  50 — $9:  100 — $18:  500 
— SS7.50.  Mixed,  all  varieties, 
S12  per  100 straight.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

,  Order  from  this  Ad.  Bank  ref¬ 
erent  es.  There  is  no  risk.  Get  them  when  you  want  them, 
free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

H.  B  TIPP1N, _ Box  F,  FINDLAY,  OHIO 

Baby  Chicks 

POSTPAID  15,000  Each  Week 

Best  quality  chicks  from  select  pure-bred  stock 
mated  for  heavy  egg  — j--., —  ■ 

delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  On 

'vn,  &  Buff  Leghorns . 

&  Buff  Rocks . 

garred  Rocks,  Anconas. . . . 

"lack  Minorcas . 

|C.  &  R.  c.  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes . 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

Mixed  Chicks . . 

Price  in  larger  lots.  _. 
order  from  this  Ad.  Save  time. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY 

A  _ BUCYRUS,  OHIO 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  Pure  Barron  English  Strain,  out  of  im- 
?nnn  i  Du?s  with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year, 
milt  011  free  fartn  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter- 

(„‘  Vt  ,  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby  chicks 
l/nmKJfr?  APrd.  May  and  June  delivery.  Capacity 
SnhSrf  a  week.  My  book  ’  ’Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 

lv  ea*  51.  or  given  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS 

41  _ PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

barron  white  Wyandotte 

rHrv  From  breeders  bred  from  Imported  stock 
with  records  of  262  to  278.  Circular  Free. 

My 00  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  ETTERS,  PA. 


egg  production.  100%  live 
d. 

50 

100 

300 

.  .  S7.00 

$13.00 

S3S.00 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

15.00 

44.00 

15.00 

44.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

11.00 

32.00 

Booklet 

free.  Bank  Ref. 

HUMMER’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Are  the  Best  in  the  Long  Run.  4  Great  Breeds 
Moderate  priced.  Free  Circulars  of  Chicks 
and  Brooders.  Mixed  Stock  S13  per  100 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  PLANT 

frenchtown.  n.  j.  r.  9 


Starting  the  Baby  Chicks 

{Continued  f  rom  page  437) 

I  mean  getting  the  solution  into  every 
last  crack  and  crevice,  no  matter  how 
small,  for  the  mites  are!  even  smaller. 
Lice  on  the  chicks’  body  are  controlled 
by  dusts  made  up  for  the  purpose  or  by 
ointments  applied  sparingly  on  the  head 
and  under  the  wings.  It  is  easy  to  tell 
when  they  are  present  for  the  chicks  will 
appear  listless. 

Diarrhea  Most  Dreaded  Disease 

Of  the  diseases,  diarrhea  is  the  most 
dreaded.  Ordinary  diarrhea  is  common. 
It  comes  as  the  result  of  crowding, 
chilling,  overheating,  overfeeding  of  feeds 
high  in  protein  and  unsanitary  surround¬ 
ings.  If  the  chicks  are  properly  brooded 
and  fed,  little  concern  should  be  felt 
from  this  trouble.  White  diarrhea  is 
the  real  serious  and  troublesome  sort. 
At  present  there  is  no  known  cure  for  it, 
and  we  therefore  must  rely  mainly  on 
prevention.  It  is  passed  on  from  the 
mother-hen  to  the  chick  through  the 
yolk  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
procure  chicks  from  flocks  that  are 
known  to  be  free  of  the  disease.  The 
disease  may  be  identified  by  the  general 
dopiness  and  listlessness  of  the  chicks, 
drooping  wings,  crowding  together,  the 
characteristic  white  voidings  and  matting 
of  the  fluff.  It  is  spread  in  the  flock  by 
infected  chicks  contaminating  water 
fountains  and  food.  Once  a  chick  is 
infected,  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  it. 
The  lactic  acid  in  sour  milk  or  semi-solid 
buttermilk  is  a  great  preventative,  for  it 
gives  the  disease  organism  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  settled  in  the  chick’s  system. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  say  that  as 
soon  as  a  chick  does  not  ‘Took  right,” 
get  it  away  from  the  rest  of  the  flock. 
Commercial  men  seldom,  if  ever,  bother 
with  sick  chicks.  A  man  who  allows  a 
sick  chick  in  the  flock  is  courting  danger. 

Leg-Weakness  Easily  Overcome 

Leg-weakness,  identified  by  the  name, 
is  another  very  common  and  quite  serious 
trouble.  This  is  caused  by  overfeeding 
of  too  rich  foods,  overcrowding,  too]  much 
heat  and  lack  of  proper  ventilation.  The 
chicks  appear  wobbly,  weak-kneed,  and 
are  so  often  found  eating  in  a*  sitting 
posture.  Of  late  it  has  been  found  by 
college  experts  that  leg-weakness  will 
respond  to  cod  liver  oil  or  egg  yolk  in  the 
ration.  In  fact,  it  has  been  found  that 
with  this  it  is  possible  to  raise  chicks 
indoors,  while  chicks  raised  under  the 
same  and  otherwise  ideal  conditions,  but 
without  the  oil,  developed  the  disease. 
There  are  precautions  in  the  use  of  oil, 
however,  that  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Cod  liver  oil  once  mixed  in 
the  mash  not  only  loses  its  effectiveness 
on  standing  but  also  becomes  rancid  so 
that  only  fresh  mixed  stuff  should  be  fed. 

It  is  used  at  the  rate  of  a  quart  of  oil  to 
approximately  100  pounds  of  mash. 

Generally  speaking,  as  far  as  diseases 
are  concerned,  as  long  as  environment 
and  the  ration  is  satisfactory,  as  long  as 
the  chicks  are  kept  growing  normally, 
they  are  just  so  much  less  susceptible  to 
disease.  \\  ith  this  and  clean  foundation 
stock,  the  young  flock  should  develop  into 
vigorous  producers. 

Sour  Milk  Avoids  Chick  Disease 

T  AST  spring  when  raising  baby  chicks 
■*— '  I  lost  a  great  many  with  bowel 
trouble.  I  had  heard  a  lot  about  the 
merits  of  sour-milk  and  tried  it  but  with 
indifferent  success  until  I  thought  of 
giving  sour-milk  alone  to  drink,  giving  no 
other  liquid  until  they  were  about  four 
weeks  old.  I  then  had  much  better  luck, 
raising  two-thirds  or  more  of  those  I 
hatched.— Mrs.  W.  H.  Brooks,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


QUALITY 


Sturdy 

Mountain-Bred  Chicks 

SUMMER  PRICES 


Heavy,  pure  bred,  hatched  on  top  Alleghany  mountains 
Breederslwith  records  up  to  301  eggs.  These  ’ — r — u  — 
hatched  chicks  will  prove  satisfactory  to  you. 

Varieties  Price  On  25  50 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  .  .  S3. 00 

Bar  ed  Hocks .  4.C0 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  4  00 

Blk.  Minorcas .  4.00 

Waite  Rocks .  4.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ....  5.00 

Buff  Orpingtons .  5.00 

Broiler  Chicks .  3.00 

Now  is  the  Ideal  time  to  start  and  raise  chicks  under  ideal  con- 
ditions.  These  prices  give  you  a  great  bargain  opportunity  to 
get  these  big,  husky ,  mountain-bred  chicks.  Postpaid.  Order 
right  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance  today. 

FARM  SERVICE  COMPANY,  Rt.  A-2, Tyrone,  Pa. 


$6.00 

7.75 

7.75 

7.75 
9.00 

9.75 
9.75 
5.50 


100 
$11.00 
14.50 
14.50 
14.50 
16.00 
18.00 
18.00 
10.00 


500 

S50.00 

70-00 

70.00 

70.00 

75.00 

85,00 

85.00 

45.00 


MEADOW  BROOK  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ONLY 
13c 

MAY  DELIVERIES 

Postage  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Circular  upon  request. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

STOCKTON,  BOX  A,  NEW  JERSEY 


MORE  AND  BETTER  CHICKS 

200,000  Large  Husky  Baby  Chicks  for 
May,  June,  July  and  August  Delivery. 

Hatched  by  expert  in  large  Blue  Hen 
Mammoth  Incubators  with  Eleven  years’ 
experience.  Customers  report  our  chicks 
grow  faster  than  hen  hatched  chicks.  A 
satisfied  customer  my  best  advertisement. 
Order  at  once  and  get  better  chicks. 

S.  C,  WHITE  or  BROWN 

Leghorn . $12.00  Per  100 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH 

Rock . $15.00  Per  100 

BROILERS  or  MIXED  .  S10.00  Per  100 
Free  and  100%  Livedelivery  Guaranteed". 
Valuable  Catalogue  free  for  the  asking. 
H.  C.  HOUSEWORTH,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying  farm  raised,  mature  stock. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas.  White  Indian 
Runner  Duck3,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed 
Parcels  Post  prepaiTJ.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100 
Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J 


You’ll  Profit /it 

OurJi 
Chix 


sss 


BEST  JN  THE  WORU?  PURE  BRED. 

— ,  ‘  We  deliver  only  healthy, 

vigorous  Chicks.  Leghorns.  Rocks,  Reds.Wvan- 
Orpingtons,  Brahmas  and  JERSEY 
t  j,  •  Quality  considered,  our  prices  are  lowest. 
Immediate  delivery.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
Send  for  catalog. 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  Box  A-l,  MORRIS  PLAINS,  NEW  JERSEY 


BABY  CHICICS 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  You  Purebred  Stock 

_  100  50  SB 

Wh  &Br.  Leghorns .  S12.00  $6.50  $3.50 

Buff  &  Black  Leghorns .  12.00  6.50  3  50 

Anconas.  .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

§•  S’  flack  Minorcas .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

S.  C.&R.C.  Reds .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

Barred  Rocks .  14.00  7  50  4  00 

§JiF£yiite:Rocks .  16.00  S.50  4.50 

WK&S.L.  Wyandottes .  16.00  8.50  4.50 

Buff  Orpingtons .  16.00  8.50  4.50 

Black Langshans.  ..  , .  13.00  9.50  5.00 

Light  Brahmas  and  White  Minorcas  20.00  10.50  5.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  pure  bred  stock.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments  made.  Mail  orders  to 
JAMES  KREJCI,  2165  E.  86th  St.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY 

If  it’s  eggs  you  want,  HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN 
CHICKS  have  proven  themselves  to  be  the  best  layers 
and  payers  of  all  breeds  in  the  hands  of  my  customers. 

Better  send  in  your  order  now  for  those  May  and  June 
chicks,  or  send  for  my  circular. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


LANCASTER  CHICKS  BRING  YOU  THE  MONEY 

Write  lor  illustrated  catalogue  or  order  from  this  ad. 

-  White,  Buff,  S  and  R.  C.  Br.  Leg¬ 
horns  S13  per  100.  Wh.  Rocks  S16 
per  100.  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas, 
S.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  S15  per 
100.  White  and  Silver  Laced 
■Wyandottes  SI 7.  Buff  Orpingtons 
and  Light  Brahmas  $18.  100% 

„  „  ,,  „  live  delivery.  Ref.,  Hocking 

Valley  Nat  1  Bank.  Write  today. 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Box  23,  LANCASTER,!). 


BABY  CHICKS 

Davis  famous  strain  of  heavy  producing  White  Leghorns. 
During  the  past  16  years  I  have  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
production.  My  chicks  are  hatched  by  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  incubators,  and  quickly  develop  into  prolific 
layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stock  bred  to  250  to 
315  egg  strain.  Quality  chicks  every  time  with  us. 
Write  for  prices. 

ARCHER  W.  DAVIS  -  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I,,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows. 

All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us.  — 

NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  332-C,  MT.  VERNON,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS, 


that  are  hatched 
to  grow.  Barred 
„  ,  „„  ^  .  r  Rocks  15c,  Buff 

Rocks  17c,  Reds  16c,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  13c,  Mixed  10c.  Prepaid  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed  to  your  door.  For  quick  service 
order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  W.  KIRK,  Box  55,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Day-old  Chicks 

from  our  trapnested  hens  in  the  following  breeds: 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas  and  Wyandottes. 
9  to  16  cents  a  chick. 

ECLIPSE  FARMS,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 

Hatched  from  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

$8.00 

per  100  up 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 
The  Lantz  Hatchery 
Est.  1906  Tiffin,  Ohio 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

'  garron  S.  C.  W  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Bred  for  business  from  un¬ 
restricted  farm  range  stock  which  insures  vitality. 
Hatches  every  week.  Prices  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  Longenecker , Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

Tom  Barron  Pedigree  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

exclusively.  Extra  nice,  large  May  chicks  $18  per  100. 
From  May  15  to  Jime  30th  price  $15  per  100  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 

PEEK'S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  CLYDE,  N.Y. 

—  ASP  BOS  QUALITY :  CLASS  A  CHICKS  ONLY. 

gg»gg|Sv  Strong,  healthy.  From  heavy  layers.  S.  C  Tom 
^jeSjBBaial  Barron.  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns 
J2c.  Shepherds  Anconas  13c.  Assorted  chicks 
ZSsL  10c.  No  money  down  with  order.  100%  safe 
delivery.  Postpaid  Catalog  free. 

Bos  Hatchery. _ R.  2A.  Zeeland.  Michigan 


■WHY  NOT 


BATTLEFIELD  CHICK30F  QUALITY 

We  offer  superior  chicks  from  all^popular 
breeds.  Bred  on  free  range  and  produced 
as  a  result  of  15  years  careful  breeding  and 
showing.  Have  won  ribbons  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Boston,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  other  leading:  shows.  We  have  real 
quality  and  our  prices  are  reasonable.  Write  for 
catalog:  and  folder,  100  per  cent  live  delivery. 
Our  chicks  will  please  you  and  make  money  for 
you.  Write  today. 

Member  Inti.  Baby  Chick  A^s'n. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

1*  Fairview  Road  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Super-Quality  June  Chicks 

MATCHES  JUNE  3,  1 0.  17,  34 

Strickler’s  TancrecPBarron  Large  Type 
ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pens  headed  by  Tancred  285-egg  line  cock¬ 
erels  and  Lady  Storrs  271-egg  line  cocks  and 
cockerels,  mated  to  hens  bred  for  extra 
heavy  egg  production.  PRICES:  S10.00 
„  —  per  100:  S47.00  per  500;  S90.00  per  1000  by 

Special  Delivery  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  SHERIDAN,  PA 


TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  ff.  LEGHORN 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  LAVERS.  BABY  CHICKS 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND,  N.Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE — Chicks,  S14  per  100  up.  Eggs 
$6.00  per  100  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition.  31st  year! 

IteNV^ 


:ri)nU?Rs-|,re(1  stock  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  ANCONAS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  Chicks  that 
are  hatched  right  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

Free  Catalogue. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY.  Box  B,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  ^.'UokuS 

orders  for  clucks.  May  delivery  at  $14.00  per  100 
June  delivery  at  $12.00  per  100.  All  chicks  bred 
from  2-3  yr.  old  hens  that  have  demonstrated  their 
high  production.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway,  N.  J 

BREEDERS-CniCKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Catalog 
free.  Riverdaie  Poultry  Farm,  Box  565.  Riverdale.  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS  tSBfcfcmSfi 

and  Mixed.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  Circular. 

F.  B.  LEISTER, _ Box  49, _ McAlisterville,  Pa, 


Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

A  strain  with  official  record  of  313  eggs.  Sell  nothing  but 
our  own  breeding.  Baby  chicks  for  May  and  June  12  J4c. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM _ Georgetown,  Delaware 


100,000  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  CSte'To^ 

delivery  east  of  the  Rockies.  Postpaid.  Hatching  eggs. 
Free  catalog.  CENTER  FARMS,  Sta.  10,  Davenport,  la. 


f  HIY  Barred  Rocks  12c;  Reds  14c;  White  leghorns  10c; 

mixed  8c.  Reduced  on  500  lots.  100%  guaranteed. 
Order  from  advertisement.  Circular.  Twin  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS  9  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  B.  Rocks,  Reds. 


cular  free. 


Q  •  vj,  YT  •  L  c  tvll  U 1  A  A  ,  X>»  IVULlVdt  IxCUd* 

to  14  cents.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir- 

H.  S.  HART,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Vflu. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Buy  NOW  at  Reduced  Prices  i 

Tliink  wliat  it  means  to  buy  chicks  like  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  at 
prices  as  low  as  these.  Lower  first  cost — bigger  profits.  Rush  your 

t  _  •  -t  /\  n  1  I  "\  .  I  * /!X*  — ^  ~  J  \  n  nil  1  1 1 0  AT*  1  AO  CJ 


White.  Black  or  Brown  Leghorns 


White  Wyandottes  or  Black  Minorcas 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.00 

$7.50  $14.00 

$67.50 

$130.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

4.75 

8.75 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

:c  ia 

1  L  M  A 

TIN  i 

S  S 

While 

25  50 

100 

500 

1000 

»s _ $6.75  $12.75 

$25.00 

$122.50 

$240.00 

BiaCK 

5.50  10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

All  Chicks  Delivered  Postpaid  Anywhere  East  of  Mississippi  River ,  U.S.A. 
Send  Money  Order ,  Check  or  Registered  Letter.  Cannot  Ship  C.  0.  D. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CO  OPERATIVE  POULTRY 
CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

rpHERE  is  still  time  to  get  some  of  those  quality  chicks  from  New  York 
T  State  poultrymen  whose  breeding  stock  is  selected  by 

Outside  Disinterested  Poultry  Experts 

It’s  not  the  first  cost  of  the  chick  that  matters,  it’s  what  the  pullets  raised 
from  these  chicks  will  do  in  the  laying  flock  next  winter,  that  counts. 

IF  YOU  PREFER  TO  DO  YOUR  OWN  INCUBAT¬ 
ING,  WE  WILL  FURNISH  THE  EGGS  FOR  YOU. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  with  leading  article  by  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  of 
Cornell  University,  giving  list  of  members,  breeds  kept,  chicks  and  eggs 
for  sale  and  other  information. 

M.  C.  PORTER,  Secretary  Box  79  RODMAN,  N.  Y. 


mmum  ■  ready  made  good  luck  chicks 

ONE  mlLLIQN  $10  Per  lOO  and  Up 


This  season  get  our  big,  fluffy 


YAiCk 


healthy,  vigorous  ‘  Good  Luck”  chicks  and  BEAT  BIG  PROFIT.  B. 

Varieties  Prices  On:  JO  100  300  500 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns .  S7.00  $13.00  $38.00  S62.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  |-00  1 J-00  44.00  72.00 

R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds,  Anconas .  8.00  1  o-OO  44.00  72.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas .  8.50  16.00  47.00  77.00 

Wh.  and  Buff  Orpingtons .  8.->0  16.00  47.00  77.00 

Silver  &  Patridge  Wyandottes .  11.00  20.00  58.00  9o.00 

Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Minorcas .  11.00  20.00  08.OO  95.00 

Snppklpfl  Sussex  11.00  20.00  oo.OO  95.00 

Mixed  Chicks,  $10.00  per  100.  Mixed,  all  heavies,  512.00  per  100  straight. 

Post  Paid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Bank  Reference. 
The  Neuhauser  ‘‘GOOD  LUCK”  chicks  are  prized  by  thousands  of  cus- 
tomers  everywhere  for  their  Beauty,  Type  and  Heavy  Egg  Production. 
We  hatch  only  from  the  best  selected  parent  flocks.  We  send  you  BIG, 
STRONG  STURDY"  CHICKS.  Order  right  from  this  Ad.  with  full  remit¬ 
tance  Get  them  when  you  want  them.  You  take  no  chance  with  Neuhauser's 
Good’ Luck  chicks.  Catalog  free.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  C.  Assn. 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES,  Box  82,  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 
Greatly  Reduced  Prices  After  May  24th.  Write  for  Them. 


B 
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w 
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HUBERsRELIABLCHICK: 

IOOOOOO  .f°r  1924 


OUR 

l5thJ 

YEAR! 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  us  your  order  ior  our  ynx  V,1;  u  Tru  xr  THtu 

IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD  BE  HATCHING  THEM. 


FLOCKS  PURE  BRED.  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 
HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  F0ST0R1A,  OHIO 

STURDY  BABY  CHICKS 


$10  PER  100  AND  UP 
ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD 

Our  flocks  are  pure  bred  and  have  full  run  on  free  range  which,  means 
healthy,  sturdy  breeding  stock.  Breeding  and  culling  work  is  in  charge  * 
of  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  Poultry  Department,  who  has  had 
much  practical  experience.  Our  Chicks  are  bred  right.  Order 

Varieties  Prices  on  25 

SOW  Leghorns;  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns;  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Anconas -  ?3.50 

S  C  &  R  C.  R.  I.  Reds:  Barred  &  Buff  Ply.  Rocks .  4.00 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons .  f 

All-Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  ”.ou 

Light  Mixed  Chicks . .  „  ,  _  ,  „  .  .  . 

Bprnf  full  remittance  or  write  for  free  catalog.  Reference:  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  Order  today  and  get 
Chicks  when  you  warn  thei^  YoS  take  no  chances.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Chicks  shipped  postpaid. 

STURDY  BABY  CHICK  CO.,  Clifton  &  Auburn,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.50 

7.75 

15.00 

70.00 

8.25 

16.00 

75.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

5.25 

10.00 

H 
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SCHWEGLER’S 

THOR-O-BRED 

BABY  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
Wyandottes.  I2e  and  up. 

97%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  now 
for  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER 

204  Northampton  St.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


50,000  Keystone  Vitality  Chicks 


For  May  Delivery 

Leaders  Since  1910 


Bred  Right,  Hatched  Right,  Shipped  Right 

ASK  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

Each  Per  1.000 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns..  .  12c  ,  $110-00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.. .  11c  100.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  14c  130.00 

Barred  Rocks .  14c  130.00 

s.  C.  Black  Minorcas.  .  .  13c  120.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  9c  80.00 

100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


Box  83 


We  are  members  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

(The  Old  Reliable  Plant! 


Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post.  Our  Chicks  are  hatched  by  men 
with  experience  in  high  grade  hot  water  machines,  where 
the  temperature  and  moisture  are  all  automatically 
maintained,  every  minute  during  the  hatch.  The  best 
chicks  are  always  the  cheapest.  80  per  cent,  of  our  chicks 
ordered  by  old  customers.  Mr.  Hubler  has  been  buying 
our  chicks  for  nine  years — Mrs.  Williams  ordered  500 
we  sent  514  chicks.  She  raised  over  500.  Mr.  Grayson 
raised  97%  of  the  700  he  purchased  last  year.  Mrs 
Chambers  raised  100  per  cent  last  year.  We  have  pleased 
hundreds  and  we  can  please  you. 

Fine  Catalogue  free. 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 


MW 


4  0  0)000  C  H I C  K.  S 


BIG,  STRONG,  FLUFFY  CHICKS  hatched  from  well  bred  and  well  kept,  heavy  laying 
hens,  insuring  good  growth  and  PROFITS. 

Varieties  Prices  on  50  100 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns .  $7.00  $13 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas .  8.00  15 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  8.50  16 

Silver  Wyandottes .  9.50  18 

Mixed,  $12  per  100  straight.  .  _  .  _  . 

Postpaid.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Best  Bank 
Reference.  You  take  no  chance.  Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Assn. 
MODERN  HATCHERY.  Box  63.  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 


500 

$62.50 

72.50 

77.50 

87.50 


1000 

$120 

140 

'170 


are  bred  and  developed  for 
highest  production.  We  hatch 
every  chick  we  ship  in  our 
own  plant.  Order  direct  with 
full  remittance!  We  allow 
5% ’discount  when  orders  are  placed 
or  more  before  chicks  are  wanted. 

Prices  on  100  500 

White  Leghorns .  $13.00  $62.50 

Barred  Rocks .  15.00  72.50 

R.  I.  Reds .  16.00  77.50 

White  Wyandottes .  18.00  87.50 

Also  offer  six  other  breeds.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  for  1924  Sales 
Circular  and  complete  prices.  They  are  free. 
AMERICAN  CHICKERIES  Box  214,  Grampian,  Penn 

PER 


days 


1000 

S120.00 

140.00 

150.00 

170.00 


750,000  CHICKS 


free  range  and  properly 


$10.00 

lOO  AND  UP 

cared  for  to  produce 


TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES 


Select,  culled  flocks  of  heavy  layers  on 
vigorous,  sturdy  chicks. 

Varieties 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $3-75 

White  &  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  4.25 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.50 

Buff  Minorcas,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  6.00 

Mixed  Chicks  $10.00  per  100,  Straight . 3.50 

Postpaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

Bank  references.  Circular  Free. 

Box  510  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.75 

$7 

$13 

$60 

4.25 

8 

15 

72 

4.50 

8.50 

16 

77 

6.00 

11 

20 

-52 

3.50 

6 

11 

1000 

$120 

140 


100 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  of  incubation 

_ _  from  high-class  bred- 

to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  i6c  each;  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  14c  each;  Broiler  chicks, 
10c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y 


PURE  BRED  CHICKS 


From  select  flocks  of  heavy  layers. 


Strong  vigorous,  livable  chicks  that  will  make  you  money. 
Varieties  ’  Prices  On:  25  - 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . .  '■tn'i 

Barred  Rocks.  S.  C.  Reds . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orphingtons .  325 

Sa£hiok youf door^lO^o'  iive  arrival  guaranteed'. ’  'Bank  Reference.  Order  right  from  this 
Ad  with  fn.1  remittance.  You  take  no  chance.  MONROEVILLE,  OHIO 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.25 

$6.25 

$12.00 

$60.00 

3.75 

7.50 

14.50 

70.00 

4.00 

8.00 

15.50 

75.00 

3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

60.00 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Try  our  vigorous,  lively  chicks  from  Bred- 
to-lay  and  exhibition  hens.  They  will' 
make  you  money  for  they  have  the  quality 
and  the  egg  laying  habit  bred  in  them.  A 
trial  will  convince  you.  Rocks,  Reds. 
Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Leghorns.  Big  illustrated  catalog 
free.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices 
right.  Prepaid.  Reference,  Commercial 
Bank. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A, 


Holgate, 


CHICKS 


iooc 


$11  AND 

Live  Delivery 


25 


50 

$7.00 


UR 

Guaranteed 

100  500 

$13.00  $62.00 


Prepaid  prices  on 

White  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns . .  $3.75 

Brd  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas,  S  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds, 

"White  Wyandottes .  4.25 

Black  Minorcas . -  •  •  •  ; . 4.56 

Sil.  Lace  Wyandottes.  Buff  and  Wh.  Orpingtons.  Black 

Langshans .  4-6” 

Light  Brahmas .  £,-uu 

Broiler  Chicks  $11.00  per  100.  We  hatch  40  breeds  from  heavy  laying,  culled  flocks. 
Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Circular  free.  We  have  been  18  years  in  the  business. 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  16,  KENTON,  OHIO 


8.00 

8.25 

8.75 

9.75 


15.00 

16.00 

17.00 

19.00 


72.00 

78.00 

83.00 

93.00 


BABY  CHICKS  Healthy, 

Ref.  Farmers  and  Citizens  Bank,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


Order  today  from  this  ad.  itei.  rarmeis  auu  cimcuo  uaui.,  uucj.uo,  „n(1 

Varieties  Prices  postpaid  on  50  100  300  500  1  0() 

LEGHORNS  White,  Brown  and  Buff .  $7.00  S13.00  $38.00  $62.00  $1-  • 

ROCKS  Barred  &  White,  ANCONAS,  BLACK 
MINORCAS,  R.  I.  REDS,  single  &  Rose  comb  .... 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  .  . 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  20c  each  straight . 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  30c  each  straight . 

MIXED  CHICKS,  all  varieties 


8.00  15.00  43.00  72  00 

8.50  16.00  47.00  75.00 

No  order  less  than  25. 

No  order  less  than  15. 
$10.00  per  hundred  straight 


140.00 

145.00 


’ Pure-bred,  culled  flocks  on  free  range.  25%  down  books  order.  Circular  free. 
delivery  guaranteed.  LEMERT  HATCHERY  Box  700  LEMERT,  OH1U 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 


Flocks  Approved  by  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Agriculture 
Per  100 

Chicks . 

Per  100 

Eggs .  $22.00 


25 

$12.00 

15 

$3.50 


50 

$45.00  $23.00 

50  25 

$11.00  $5.50 

Safe  delivery  1200  miles.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Every  bird  in  our  flock  inspected  by  experts  from 
N  Y.  State  College  and  chicks  shipped  under  the 
seal  of  the  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Assn.  You  Know  What  You  are  Getting.  Care¬ 
ful  breeding  plus  inspection  insures  results.  Get 
circular  giving  full  description,  also  price  list. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON  Box  103  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 


WH 


UTILITY.  EXHIBITION 
and  PEDIGREE  Matings  , 

20  popular  breeds,  high  ^ 

J  power  layers,  20  rare  breedsj^^^^”^^ 

/ 4  breeds  ducklings.  Nabob  Quality, none  bet- 
/ ter  at  any  price.  97  per  cent  live  arrival  guar-  t 
anteed;  Postage  Paia.  Free  Feed  with  each  J 
-  s,  order.  Catalogue  free,  stamps  appreciated. 

_  Nabob  Hatcheries, .Aye.  19, Gamble r, Ohio  I 
Ohio  Chicks  are  Better  1 


Long’s  Guaranteed  Chicks 

Rocks,  Anconas,  14c,  Wyan.  16c,  Leg. 
13c,  Mixed  10c.  Reductions  on  large 
amounts.  Good,  lively  Free  Range 
CHICKS,  carefully  selected.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalog. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  LONG,  Mgr.  Box  12,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


When  writing  advertisers. 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


SUNSHINE 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn s*6 $73)0  $|%  »gj 

laSedBrHoLclf°rD3  ^  %  S*.S8  H? 


8.00 


modern  incubator, 
SUNSHINE  HATCHERY 


14  67.60 

16  72.60 

Wh:  Wyandottes  -  8.60  16  77.60  ^ 

Heavy  Assorted  -  -  7.00  Id  6J.60 

Light  Assorted  -  '-  6.00  11  6Z.W  * 

Postpaid'  to’  your  door,  100%  live  delnen 
guaranteed.  Sunshine  chickB  ar*Lh9“  these 
thousands  of  our  customers  every wher 
chicks  are  bred  from  pure  wgorous  fri 5*  1  of 
parent  stock.  Hatched  with  tngheU  ng  ad 
i —  $ - 1 — *-or'  Order  right  from  tn 

n almatia.  pa 


CERTIFIED  CHICKS  whto  ughorns 

Foundation  stock  from  Tom  Barron  <£  Engla: nd,  a 
have  used  males  from  winners  of  Amwicau  egg  [ht, 
contests  of  T7-TS  and  ’.18-T9.  Our  birds  wom*tural 
first  two  Annual  Production  Shows  at  N.  Y .  A^  nst 

College,  Ithaca,  1922  and  1923.  Write  for  mating 
and  prices.  „n  u« 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  CORTLAND, 


A  GRiciiifr 


AN 


A  Sensible  Plan  for  Selling  Dairy  Feed  — See  page  453 


$1.00  PER  YEAR 


MAY  lO,  1924 


PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 


When  Mother  Nature  Turns  to  Picture  Making 

itth [ - 1— T -  ---  . . .  ,r rr-r  -  --  


American  Agriculturist,  May  10, 1924 


Delaware,  Where  the  Dairy  Co  w  Is  Queen 

Red  Soil,  Green  Pastures  and  Fine  Folks  Make  a  Great  County 


ALWAYS  when  working  on  the  far  end  of 

/\  the  farm  which  happens  to  be  the 
westerly  end,  1  can  lift  up  mine  eyes  to 
the  hills  of  Otsego  County — or  to  be 
more  exact — to  the  hills  of  the  township  of 
Decatur  which  lies  next  beyond  Hyndesville  and 
the  “Clove.”  Decatur  is  a  little,  remote,  hilly 
township  that  lies  high  above  sea  level  so. that 
always  “winter  lingers  in  the  lap  of  spring." 
These  late  April  days  I  can  still  see  big  white 
patches  of  snow  on  the  northern  slopes.  I 
remember  once  seeing  a  good  sized  snowbank 
nearly  a  dozen  miles  away  when  we  were  driving 
the  young  stock  to  pasture  and  we  were  by  no 
means  rushing  the  pasture  season. 

My  father  was  a  man  very  little 
given  to  humorous  stories  but  some¬ 
times,  when  in  a  reminiscent  mood  he 
would  tell  of  the  man  who  once  worked 
on  the  farm  many  years  ago.  His 
previous  term  of  servitude  had  been 
passed  upon  the  Decatur  hills  and  lie 
solemnly  averred  that  one  late  summer 
day  he  “cradled  oats  with  the  snow 
up  to  his  knees  and  when  he  went 
home  to  dinner  they  had  the  first  new 
potatoes  of  the  season.”  I  do  not 
know  if  this  historic  snowfall  repre¬ 
sented  a  belated  flurry  of  spring  or 
rather  the  first  breath  of  the  coming 
winter.  So  this  is  the  land  which 
constitutes  my  farthest  farm  horizon. 

But  off  to  the  south,  hidden  by  our 
“mountain”  and  by  the  rampart  of 
the  Summit  range,  lie  the  tumbled, 
crisscross  billows  of  a  county  which  I 
like  to  think  of — a  county  of  many  fine 
characteristics  —  a  county  where  the 
dairy  cow  is  supreme  as  she  is  nowhere 
else  in  our  State — for  aught  I  know 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Some¬ 
times  in  a  moment  of  facetiousness  I 
have  assured  Delaware  County  folks 
that  their  county  had  one  great 
advantage  shared  by  only  a  few  other 
counties  of  York  State  in  that  it 
bordered  on  Schoharie  and  that  natu¬ 
rally  some  of  the  good  things  in  my 
county  would  just  naturally  slop  over 
into  it.  But  nevertheless,  down  in  my 
heart  I  know  that  Delaware  needs  no 
apologists  and  that  she  has  developed 
a  splendid  farm  civilization  out  of 
what  are  in  many  ways  rather  dis¬ 
couraging  conditions. 

I  have  made  a  few  comparisons 
based  on  the  New  York  Emergency 
Agricultural  Census  of  1917.  This 
census  was  completed  within  three 
days.  It  wras  accomplished  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  Farm  Bureaus,  the  school 
teachers  and  the  school  children  of  the  State.  The 
cost  of  this  enumeration  was  insignificant  and  yet 
it  is  agreed  that  it  was  the  most  accurate  and 
exhaustive  agricultural  census  ever  taken  in  the 
State.  All  female  cattle  two  years  old  or  older 
were  classed  as  dairy  cows,  and  as  might  be 
expected,  St.  Lawrence  led  every  other  county  in 
New  York  State  with  a  great  host  of  more  than 
97,000,  with  Delaware  County  coming  next  with 
more  than  74,000  head.  Measured,  however,  in 
terms  of  cattle  to  the  farm,  Delaware  led  with  an 
average  of  more  than  18  cows  per  farm  while 
St.  Lawrence  had  only  15.  I  suppose  that  so  far 
as  intensive  cow-keeping  is  concerned  this  would 
establish  Delaware’s  premier  position  among  the 
counties  of  the  State. 

There  are  reasons  for  this.  For  one  thing, 
dairying  is  the  type  of  agriculture  above  all  others 
best  adapted  to  the  county.  Outside  of  two  or 
three  river  valleys  there  are  few  broad  and  level 
fields  while  much  of  the  land  is  stone-strewn  and 
the  hills  very  high  and  steep.  To  an  extent  true 
almost  nowhere  else  in  the  State  farming  is 
largely  a  pasturage  proposition.  Moreover,  these 
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hill  pastures  at  their  best  have  a  unique  value  all 
their  own.  When  first  cleared  the  land  was 
spontaneously  occupied  by  short,  sweet,  native 
grasses  and  very  many  of  the  fields  have  never 
known  the  plow.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the 
Delaware  pastures  might  well  be  as  famous  in 
song  and  story  as  the  Blue  Grass  region  of 
Kentucky.  I  learn  with  sorrow  that  these 
pastures  are  no  longer  what  once  they  were. 
Overstocking,  too  close  grazing,  gradual  deple¬ 
tion  of  soil  fertility  and  now  and  then  years  ol 
burning  drought,  which  kills  the  grass  plants,  have 
surely  reduced  the  number  of  cows  that  these 


“Some  day  I  hope  to  go  back  again  and  ride  over  those  noble  hills  and  see  the 
big  barns  and  the  cattle  trailing  down  the  roads  and  old  farmhouses  snuggled 

in  the  elbow  of  the  valley.” 


hillsides  can  carry.  The  “brakes” — a  species  of 
fern  I  take  it— is  displacing  the  grasses  and  Dela¬ 
ware  County  has  a  special  problem  in  connection 
with  her  most  noteworthy  natural  heritage. 

Do  not  confound  the  best  of  Delaware  with 
the  typical  hill  land  of  the  Southern  Tier.  Much 
of  her  land  is  wonderfully  rough  and  steep  but 
the  best  of  it  is  a  red  or  chocolate  colored  soil 
formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  very  soft, 
red  Catskill  shale  and  it  is  much  better  stuff  than 
the  gray-yellow  Lordstown  loam  of  some  neigh¬ 
boring  counties.  I  am  no  Sherlock  Holmes,  but 
when  at  the  Cobleskill  Fair  I  see  a  car  splashed 
with  almost  brick-red  mud,  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  doping  out  the  fact  that  it  is  driven  by  an 
honest  Delaware  County  farmer.  I  might  add 
that  this  particular  soil  type  reaches  out  little 
extensions  into  Greene,  Southern  Schoharie  and 
Chenango  Counties.  Madison  County  readers 
will  remember  an  area  of  red  soil  just  west  of 
Oneida  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
beds  of  iron  ore  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

Delaware  County  has,  however,  serious  handi¬ 
caps  as  a  dairy  section.  Much  of  it  lies  high 
above  sea  level — too  high  to  grow  corn  easily. 


As  a  matter  of  fact  the  silo  has  never  attained  the 
almost  universal  use  accorded  it  in  other  dairy 
regions.  These  men  in  many  cases  insist  that 
grass  rather  than  corn  is  their  best  dependence 
and  I  believe  they  are  right.  Then,  too,  it  is  in 
no  way  an  alfalfa  country  because  both  lime  and 
perfect  drainage  are  lacking  and  these  are  both 
prime  essentials  to  the  growing  of  that  peerless 
crop.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  Delaware 
dairying  is  marvelously  developed. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  sections  of  the  State  where 
the  Jersey  cow  has  maintained  a  place  for  herself 
and  still  survives  in  considerable  numbers — a  relic 
of  the  good  old  days  before  the  milk  shipper  came 
and  when  the  “long  Delaware  dairies”  in  native 
oak  ferkins  topped  the  butter  market 
in  New  York.  Eventually,  however, 
unless  we  get  some  more  equitable 
differential  for  rich  milk  the  black- 
and-white  cow  will  drive  everything 
else  off  the  New  York  milk  shed. 

One  of  the  famous  townships  of  the 
county  is  Bovina.  It  is  said  (I  can  not 
verify  this)  that  in  the  old  days  there 
was  not  a  mortgaged  farm  in  the 
township.  There  are  not  lacking 
thoughtful,  intelligent  men  who  believe 
that  the  displacing  of  the  system  of 
farm  butter-making  by  milk  shipping 
has  been  by  no  means  an  unmixed 
blessing.  One  of  the  best  informed  of 
them  said  to  me  that  in  those  old 
days  every  Bovina  farmer  sold  butter 
and  veal  calves  and  heifers,  and  every 
fall  a  load  or  two  of  pork  and  there 
were  very7  few  feed  bills.  It  was  a 
slow  and  modest  and  yet  sure  pros¬ 
perity7.  To-day  while,  of  course,  more 
money7  is  handled  yet  it  seemed  to  him 
that  there  was  less  thrift  and  saving. 
Perhaps  all  of  us  are  at  times  inclined 
to  look  fondly7  into  the  past  and  to  see 
in  it  a  sort  of  Golden  Age.  I  might 
mention  that  here  on  Hillside  Farm 
we  have  not  yet  learned  to  join  the 
morning  procession  of  milk  rigs.  We 
still  cling  to  old  manners  and  sell 
cream  and  pork. 

Delaware  County  people  are  fine 
folks.  There  is  a  big  Scotch  element 
in  some  sections  and  they  are  good 
citizens,  good  farmers  and  very  zealous 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church.  There  is 
no  better  measure  of  the  moral  ideals 
of  a  community  than  their  position  on 
the  liquor  question.  I  like  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  long  before  the  18th  Amend¬ 
ment — long  before  even  the  days  of 
the  Raines  Law7,  most  of  Delaware 
County  was  dry7 


I  have  sometimes  said  that  there  w7as  hardly  a 
county  in  the  State  where  it  w7ould  not  be  possible 
to  point  to  some  unique  agricultural  crop  or 
practice.  In  Delaware  County,  this  would  be 
the  little  area  of  high,  cool  land  wffiere  has  been 
developed  an  important  cauliflower  industry. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  very  best  cauliflower 
that  reaches  the  New7  York  market  comes  from 
here  and  it  would  be  possible  to  tell  some  pretty 
wonderful  stories  about  the  possible  net  returns 
per  acre.  I  only  hope  that  the  men  who  are 
doing  this  will  not  become  too  enthusiastic  and 
increase  their  acreage  too  rapidly,  because  they 
are  dealing  with  a  crop  which  has  a  relatively 
limited  market. 

Cauliflower  is  grown  with  the  use  of  very  large 
it  might  seem  excessive — applications  of  complete 
commercial  fertilizer.  I  understand  that  in  some 
cases  as  much  as  tw7o  tons  per  acre  has  been  used 
and  it  is  said  that  these  large  applications  result 
in  a  larger  percentage  of  No.  1  heads,  the  men 
who  are  doing  this  are  awrake  and  are  working  on 
the  question  of  standardizing  grades  and  package. 

So  some  w7ay  I  like  my  Delaware  County 
(' Continued  on  page  $o7) 
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A  Sensible  Plan  for  Selling  Dairy  Feed 

An  Address  Made  Before  a  Meeting  of  Retail  Dealers 


1WANT  to  say  in  the  beginning,  gentlemen,  that 
your  Connecticut  Association  is  not  to  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  what  I  may  say  at  this  time.  I  am 
not  here  for  the  purpose  of  painting  beautiful 
word  pictures;  neither  am  I  particularly  interested  in 
saying  things  that  will  please  you.  I  am  somewhat 
indifferent  as  to  whether  you  will  remember  the  speaker, 
but  I  do  hope  that  ybu  will  remember  the  message. 
In  fact,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  tell  you  some  blunt 
truths  and  even  run  chances  on  making  some  of  you 
men  very  angry  if  it  will  be  the  means  of  causing  you 
to  give  very  serious  thought  as  to  whether  there  is  an 
element  of  truth  in  what  I  say  and  indirectly  lead  you 
to  study  your  business  more  closely  and  see  if  you  can¬ 
not  improve  on  many  of  your  methods. 

My  wife  just  returned  from  a  Buffalo  hos-  . . 

pital  after  spending  several  months,  fully 
restored  to  health',  and  it  was  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  that  all  her  trouble  came  about  on 
account  of  a  very  nervous  temperament  and 
that  constant  worry  brought  about  a  con¬ 
dition  that  seriously  affected  her  health.  In 
other  words,  her  mental  attitude  had  much 
to  do  with  undermining  her  health.  Now,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  both  the  feed  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  feed  dealer  are  getting  into  a 
mental  attitude  that  will  adversely  affect 
their  business. 

When  a  feed  merchant  ge'ts  in  a  frame 
of  mind  where  he  cusses  his  customers, 
when  he  begins  to  feel  bitter  against  the  very 
class  of  people  who  must  be  his  customers, 
he  may  rest  assured  that  this  feeling  will  be 
reflected  in  their  attitude  towards  him,  and 
his  business  will  be  ready  for  the  hospital. 

Before  we  damn  the  farmer,  we  should 
first  be  sure  the  farmer  is  wrong;  that  our 
complaints  are  well  founded,  and  then  be¬ 
fore  we  condemn  him  we  should  see  if  we 
cannot  reason  with  him  and  get  his  view¬ 
point  and  convince  him  that  his  conclusions 

are  all  wrong.  ■ . 

First — are  we  as  feed  manufacturers  and 
feed  dealers  entirely  blameless?  Are  we  doing  all  we 
can  to  keep  the  farmer  and  make  his  business  a  success? 
Are  we  conducting  our  business  along  scientific  lines, 
constantly  trying  to  lower  our  expense,  increase  our 
volume,  secure  a  greater  turnover  so  that  we  can  sell 
goods  at  a  lower  margin  and  yet  make  a  satisfactory 
profit?  Do  we  feed  merchants  study  the  needs  of  the 
farmer?  Do  we  show  any  disposition  to  help  him  or 
is  our  attitude  rather  one  of  indifference? 

The  feeder  wants  all  he  can  get  from  his  dealer. 
Isn’t  that  your  attitude  towards  the  feed  manufacturer? 
Isn’t  that  our  attitude  towards  the  houses  from  whom 
we  buy  ouy  supplies?  The  farmer  feels  you  are  over¬ 
charging  him,  that  your  prices  are  too  high  and  your 
margin  or  profits  too  large.  Isn’t  that  your  attitude 
towards  the  mill  from  whom  you  buy  your  supplies, 
and  isn’t  that  our  attitude  towards  the  oil  meal,  cotton¬ 
seed  a  gluten  mills  from  whom  we  buy  our  supplies? 
In  other  words,  are  we  not  all  very  much  alike? 

When  the  farmer  will  go  to  a  car  and  haul  his  own 
grain  and  pay  cash,  isn’t  it  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
would  rather  have  a  lower  price  and  less  service  if  he 
cannot  get  both?  Is  it  right  or  just  for  you  to  charge  a 
cash  customer  who  hauls  his  own  grain  the  same  price  as 
the  farmer  to  whom  you  extend  credit  and  to  whom  you 
must  deliver  goods?  In  one  case  you  charge  too  much, 
or  in  the  other  too  little.  The  farmer  would  rather 
have  a  low  er  price  and  less  service  or  he  would  not  in¬ 
dulge  in  cooperative  buying. 

What  does  the  farmer  want  above  everything  else 
on  earth?  Why  does  he  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  milk  cowrs,  work  hard  all  day,  wear  old  clothes, 
economize  on  even  the  necessities  of  life  if  it  isn’t  from 
the  fact  that  his  money  comes  through  hard  effort  and 
he  appreciates  its  value. 

My  experience  teaches  me  that  he  wants  to  buy  as 
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much  for  his  money  as  possible  and  when  he  gets  the 
lowest  price  he  can  secure  he  then  takes  all  he  can  get 
in  the  way  of  service  such  as  credit  and  delivery. 

The  question  uppermost  in  your  mind  is  how  you 
can  conduct  your  business  so  you  can  give  him  what 
he  wants,  namely,  a  low  price  and  at  the  same  time 
not  go  broke.  How  can  you  conduct  your  business  so 
you  can  secure  the  trade  of  the  prosperous  farmer  who 
has  the  money  or  will  get  it  and  even  discommode 
himself  by  accepting  car-door  delivery  if  necessary? 
Also  how  can  you# conduct  your  business  so  you  can 
secure  the  trade  of  the  farmer  who,  while  responsible. 


“Robbing  Peter  To  Pay  Paul” 

A  FEW  days  ago  a  feed  manufacturer  came  into  our  office  and 
outlined  a  plan  for  putting  the  feed  business  on  a  better 
basis  for  everybody  concerned.  This  plan  coming  from  a  man 
who  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  business  had  so  much  good 
horse-sense  in  it,  that  we  asked  the  manufacturer  to  write  it 
down  for  our  readers. 

“Instead,”  he  said,  “I’ll  give  you  an  address  which  I  made 
before  a  large  gathering  of  retail  dealers  and  which  was  printed 
in  ‘Feedstuffs.’  ” 

The  address  is  on  this  page. 

For  years  we  have  said  that  the  present  credit  system  for  buy¬ 
ing  feed  was  very  costly  and  absolutely  unfair.  Yet  when  we 
have  suggested  the  cash  basis  of  purchase,  some  farmers  have 
maintained,  perhaps  rightly,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
for  them  always  to  pay  cash.  We  have  answered  this  by  the 
statement  that  the  place  to  borrow  money  was  at  the  bank,  and 
not  from  the  feed  dealer,  and  that  most  farmers  can  get  credit 
at  the  bank  if  they  really  make  an  effort.  The  present  system 
robs  the  cash  buyers  to  pay  for  the  other  fellow  s  credit.  The 
plan  suggested  on  this  page  is  fair;  the  credit  system  is  not.  As 
the  writer  suggests,  the  dealer  does  not  collect  from  one  cus¬ 
tomer  to  pay  for  services  rendered  another,  yet  the  plan  does 
make  provision  for  the  dealer  to  give  credit  if  the  farmer  insists 
upon  it — The  Editors. 


will  not  borrow  money  from  the  bank  and  insists  on 
his  feed  dealer  extending  him  some  credit?  How  can 
you  secure  both  classes  of  customers? 

I  am  prepared  to  answer  these  questions,  not  be¬ 
cause  I  am  wiser  than  you  nor  have  I  had  greater 
practical  experience  in  the  retail  game  than  you,  but 
because  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  daily  witnessing 
the  experience  of  many,  many  merchants  in  many  lines 
of  business,  who  have  blazed  the  trail  and  demonstrated 
that  it  can  be  done. 

If  85  per  cent,  of  the  retail  feed  dealers  doing  a  credit 
business  fail  to  make  a  success  and  practically  all  make 
a  success  of  the  plan  I  will  lay  before  you,  I  have  a 
right  to  say  that  the  plan  works.  Let  me  say  first  that 
I  am  an  advocate  of  a  straight-out  cash  business.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  would  take  my  chances  on  losing  the  business 
of  any  feeder  who  is  in  the  habit  of  buying  on  time. 

While  I  will  lay  before  you  a  double  plan  I  person¬ 
ally  would  follow  the  plan  of  doing  a  strictly  cash 
business.  You  ask  why.  I  will  answer,  because  I  can 
sell  at  a  less  price  and  it  entails  less  labor  and  risk.  It 
gives  a  more  rapid  turnover  and  turnover  is  more 
important  than  profit.  Working  for  a  greater  turn¬ 
over  is  always  safe  while  constantly  striving  for  a 
greater  profit  is  liable  to  lose  your  customers. 

If  the  retail  feed  dealer  carrying  an  $8,000.00  stock  '  good  cash  customer  knows  full  well  that  he  must  pay 
turned  over  his  money  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  grocer  his  share  of  keeping  accounts  and  the  losses  of  bad  debts, 
selling  bread  on  a  daily  turn,  costing  say  eight  cents  I  repeat,  the  one  who  operates  this  plan  must  have 
per  loaf,  and  retailing  at  nine  cents,  his  profits  at  the  the  courage  to  insist  that  the  rule  be  invariably  fob 
end  of  a  year  would  be  $240,000.00  counting  300  busi-  lowed.  He  should  have  the  courage,  indeed,  he  must 


the  same  stock  and  same  daily  expenses,  sell  at  10 
per  cent,  profit  instead  of  100  per  cent,  but  turn  your 
stock  each  ten  days  and  you  will  break  even  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Now  the  question  naturally  arises — do  cash  stores 
make  a  success?  A  certain  concern  had  4,000  cash 
stores  in  1919  and  during  1920  increased  the  number  to 
900  and  during  the  same  year  increased  their  sales  over 
fifty  million  dollars  or  an  increase  of  66^2  per  cent. 
Remember  always  that  it  is  the  farmer  who  is  the  best 
customer  of  the  cash  store.  Sears-Roebuck  and  Co., 
the  great  Chicago  cash  mail-order  house,  does  almost 
a  million  dollar  business  each  and  every  day  and  95 
per  cent,  of  their  customers  are  farmers. 

Go  ask  the  manager  of  the  local  A  &  P  store 
— — —  as  to  what  proportion  of  his  customers  are 

farmers  and  he  will  tell  you  that  from  80  to 
90  per  cent,  and  you  will  find  that  your 
credit  customers  are  his  cash  customers. 

If  you  will  not  do  a  cash  business,  if  the 
experience  of  others  means  nothing  to  you, 
and  you  insist  you  would  lose  one-half  of 
your  trade,  then,  and  then  only,  I  would 
ask  you  to  try  the  following  plan : 

Make  all  prices  on  a  net  cash,  no  delivery 
basis.  This  would  attract  attention.  In 
order  to  make  a  yet  lower  price,  quote  a  bulk 
price  and  charge  five  cents  for  bags,  provided 
the  farmer  doesn’t  furnish  bags.  When 
credit  is  extended,  make  thirty  days  the  limit 
and  add  one  per  cent,  for  this  service.  Hence, 
if  a  customer  bought  $100.00  worth  of  feed 
during  the  month,  he  would  pay  you  $101.00 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  If  he  did  not  pay 
promptly  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  close  the 
account  with  a  note  drawing  interest.  Then 
use  the  good  judgment  God  gave  you  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  you  would  extend  him  an¬ 
other  month’s  credit  before  the  note  was 
paid.  Also  add  one  per  cent,  if  account  is 
paid  in  one  day  instead  of  thirty  days  as  the 
■■  "■  charges  are  for  service  rather  than  interest. 

If  the  customer  wants  additional  service  in 
the  way  of  delivery,  make  a  minimum  charge  of  at  least 
5  per  cent,  for  each  and  every  delivery  even  though  it  is 
for  five  pounds  of  chick  feed.  Don’t  base  your  delivery 
on  so  much  per  bag,  for  on  a  one-bag  delivery  you  might 
lose  money  at  five  cents  per  bag  but  on  a  ton  delivery 
might  be  able  to  deliver  at  five  cents  per  bag  and  make 
money.  You  can  work  out  your  delivery  charge  to 
suit  your  own  particular  business  and  to  suit  local 
conditions. 

The  success  of  these  plans  depends  entirely  upon 
following  them  in  each  and  every  case.  You  will 
always  make  a  failure  if  you  make  exceptions  and  do 
not  treat  all  alike. 

Under  these  plans  you  can  say  to  your  customers, 
“I  will  sell  you  feed  on  a  cash  basis  and  at  a  cash  price 
for  just  what  it  is  worth,  no  more,  no  less.  I  will 
furnish  you  whatever  service  you  desire  but  this  ser¬ 
vice  will  be  furnished  at  cost  to  me.  I  can  afford  to 
give  you  the  service  at  what  it  costs  me  if  you  patronize 
my  mill.  You  get  the  feed  at  its  true  value  and  the 
cost  of  whatever  service  you  desire  will  be  added. 

This  plan  is  fair,  the  credit  system  is  not.  The  feeder 
pays  for  what  he  gets  and  no  more.  The  dealer  doesn’t 
collect  from  one  customer  to  pay  for  services  rendered 
to  another.  In  doing  business  with  a  credit  store  the 


ness  days  to  a  year.  Again  taking  $1,500,000  stock, 
expenses,  say  $15.00  per  day,  turn  your  stock  once 
a  year  on  a  100  per  cent,  profit  and  you  would  have 
$1,500.00  gross  profit  for  the  year.  Your  expenses 
would  have  been  $4,500.00  and  hence  you  will  have 
suffered  a  loss  of  $3,000.00  for  the  year.  Then  take 


have  the  courage,  to  treat  all  alike  all  the  time,  day  by 
day  in  every  way,  or  the  plan  will  fail. 

On  all  accounts  paid  in  thirty  days  you  receive  12  per 
cent,  interest  and  get  your  money  or  a  good  note 
drawing  6  per  cent,  if  not  paid  prompt^.  Accounts 
( Continued  on  page  lf55) 
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Milk  Dealers  Organize 

IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  there  is  an  organization 
known  as  the  Milk  Conference  Board  made  up 
of  the  larger  milk  buyers  located  not  only  in  New 
York  but  in  different  parts  of  the  New  York  milk 
zone.  These  buyers  are  milk  shippers,  operators 
of  condenseries  and  other  manufacturing  plants. 
In  addition  to  the  Conference  Board,  there  are 
also  in  New  York  several  other  dealer  associations 
operating  in  each  of  the  different  boroughs  or 
sections  of  the  city.  For  example,  the  milk  dealers 
in  the  Bronx  have  such  an  association  with  an 
adjuster  to  settle  disputes.  In  Brooklyn,  there  is 
a  similar  organization,  and  in  the  main  part  of  the 
city,  there  is  still  another  association  which  meets 
regularly,  sometimes  as  often  as  once  a  week. 

For  the  past  year  or  so  efforts  have  been  made  to 
unite  all  of  these  metropolitan  dealers  in  one 
association  which  would  do  for  the  entire  group 
which  these  borough  associations  have  done  for 
their  members.  Such  an  organization  has  just 
been  perfected  and  already,  so  it  is  reported,  it  has 
a  membership  of  approximately  75  per  cent,  of 
the  milk  distributors.  Each  member  pays,  a 
membership  fee  on  joining  and  also  a  commission 
on  each  can  of  milk  which  he  handles  per  day. 
This  large  association  is  to  have  access  to  the 
books  of  the  different  members,  and  will  probably 
have  a  considerable  regulating  effect  on  them, 
eliminating  much  competition  for  customers 
among  them,  and  through  the  information  in 
possession  of  the  central  association,  will  keep 
every  member  exceedingly  well  posted  on  both 
city  and  country  conditions. 

It  is  reported  that  the  policy  of  this  organization 
will  be  to  discourage  any  starters  in  the  business, 
that  is,  people  who  buy  milk  from  some  organiza¬ 
tion  up-state  which  has  not  a  market  and  go  out 
to  sell  that  milk  in  a  local  market  without  buying 
a  business  in  the  city. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  get-together 
of  the  dealers  is  that  it  has  been  done  regardless  of 
the  keen  competition  which  exists  among  them. 
Regardless  of  their  size,  and  conflicting  interests, 
they  have  found  a  way  through  organization  of 
not  only  exchanging  information  needed  intelli¬ 
gently  to  purchase  their  milk,  but  also  have  found 
a  way  in  which  they  could  cooperate  to  stabilize 
the  city  end  of  the  business. 

The  lesson  this  organization  of  dealers  sets  to 
farmers  of  this  section  ought  to  be  plain.  With 
the  dealers  grouped  together  in  one  organization 
like  a  stone  wall  on  one  side,  and  with  the  dairy¬ 


men  operating  alone  or  in  fighting  groups  on  the 
other,  any  ten-year-old  boy  can  see  what  the 
result  will  be.  We  are  getting  just  that  result 
in  the  prices  for  milk  which  all  farmers,  whether 
they  are  in  organization  or  out,  are  now  receiving. 

If  it  is  possible  for  dealers  whose  business  is  so 
bitterly  competitive  to  federate  their  different 
organized  and  unorganized  groups  into  one  con¬ 
ference  board,  why  should  it  not  be  at  least  as 
easy  and  just  plain  common  sense  for  farmers  to 
do  the  same  thing? 


Governor  Signs  Tax-Reduction  Bill 

OVERNOR  SMITH  has  now  signed  the 
bill  passed  in  the  last  few  days  of  the  session 
of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  reducing  the 
direct  State  tax  on  property  one-half  mill.  Tax¬ 
payers  will  have  their  burden  lightened  by  this 
law,  something  over  eight  million  dollars.  This 
will  mean,  for  example  that  if  a  farmer’s  valuation 
is  $5,000,  his  reduction  will  be  $2.50.  It  is  the 
first  break  the  other  way  in  the  ever-increasing 
burden  of  farm  taxes.  It  came  because  farm 
people  became  so  aroused  on  this  question  through 
the  efforts  of  individuals,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  and  the  farm  organizations.  We  have  made  a 
start,  not  a  very  large  one,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  a 
start  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  must  all  work 
together  to  keep  it  going.  Remember  that  some 
of  the  large  reductions  must  4>e  in  town  and 
county  taxes. 

We  have  a  long  program  to  work  out,  before 
we  are  going  to  get  simplicity  in  government,  less 
legislation  and  lower  taxes.  We  hope  that  the 
subject  will  be  talked  over  earnestly  in  farm  meet¬ 
ings,  milk  stations,  in  the  fields,  and  farm  homes, 
and  wherever  else  farmers  meet.  American 
Agriculturist  will  be  glad  to  furnish  informa¬ 
tion  for  special  tax  discussions.  Blank  petitions 
for  reductions  will  be  furnished  upon  request  free 
of  charge.  Signing  these  petitions  or  asking  us  for 
information  in  no  way  obligates  anyone  to  become 
a  subscriber  of  this  paper,  or  in  any  other  way, 
except  to  work  for  lower  taxes.  We  are  in  this 
tax-reduction  campaign  because  it  is  right,  and 
we  are  going  to  continue  it  not  only  for  our  own 
subscribers,  but  for  all  farmers  as  long  as  there  is 
any  hope  of  getting  results. 


Do  You  Plant  In  the  Moon? 

“A  discussion  came  up  yesterday  among  some  of  our  em¬ 
ployees  concerning  the  effect  of  the  moon’s  phases  upon  plant¬ 
ing.  This  discussion  was  brought  about  as  the  result  of  the 
boys  making  a  statement  to  this  effect,  viz.,  that  the  average 
farmer  hardly  ever  plants  potatoes  except  in  the  ‘Dark  of  the 
Moon,’  by  reason,  it  was  presumed,  that  custom  had  been  so 
established  by  farmers  dating  far  back  years  ago. 

“The  matter  was  referred  to  the  writer  knowing  that  he  had 
been  interested  in  agriculture,  or  rather  in  horticulture,  having 
put  in  some  time  in  two  California’s  citrous  ranches  before 
getting  into  the  baking  business.  Not,  knowing,  however, 
whether  it  is  fact  or  no,  viz.,  that  farmers  follow  the  principle 
of  planting  those  vegetables  that  grow  under  the  soil  in  the 
‘Dark  of  the  Moon’  and  those  that  grow  above  the  soil  in  the 
‘Light  of  the  Moon,’  I  promised  my  fellow  employees  that 
I  would  attempt  to  secure  a  scientific  reason  for  this  practice, 
and  ascertain  from  some  more  authoritative  source,  why,  if  it 
does,  the  Moon's  phases  affect  planting. 

“Therefore,  the  writer  would  appreciate  your  opinion  on 
this  matter.” — F.  J.  A.,  Ohio. 

HE  above  letter  will  interest  every  farmer. 
We  told  the  writer  what  we  thought  about  it  in 
an  answer  which  we  print  below. 

Then  we  wrote  to  two  or  three  farm  crop  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  State  colleges  asking  their  opinion. 
They  agreed  with  our  answer  that  few  farmers  are 
now  paying  much  attention  to  the  planting  of  their 
crops  in  the  moon;  but  one  professor  said  that 
there  never  had  been  any  actual  proof  one  way  or 
another  as  far  as  scientific  investigation  went,  and 
therefore,  as  far  as  scientists  knew,  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  possible  for  the  moon  to  have  some  effect 
on  soil  and  plant  life. 

What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Here  is  how  we  answered  the  letter: 

“I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  letter  of  April  15  about 
planting  in  the  ‘Dark  of  the  Moon.’  There  is  absolutely  no 
scientific  basis  for  planting  crops  in  relation  to  any_  of  the 
moon’s  phases.  There  was  a  time  when  this  practice  was 
was  quite  general  among  farmers.  However,  that  time  has 
passed,  and  the  few  men  in  each  community  who  still  pay 
some  attention  to  the  moon’s  phases  in  their  planting  are  more 
or  less  laughed  at  by  progressive  farmers. 

“  However*  I  am  not  so  positive  about  anything  as  I  used  to 
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be  in  my  teens,  and  the  older  I  grow  the  less  sure  I  am  of  any¬ 
thing  that  has  come  to  be  an  accepted  fact.  All  agricultural 
scientists  and  leaders  now  advise  farmers  to  plant  their  crops 
in  the  soil  instead  of  in  the  moon. 

“Nevertheless,  it  has  never  been  absolutely  proven  to  my 
knowledge  that  the  moon  does  not  have  some  effect  upon  plant 
growth.  I  heard  a  farmer  say  once  when  I  was  laughing  at  him 
about  his  superstitions  that  if  it  were  true  that  the  moon  could 
have  such  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the  tides,  why  was  it  not 
possible  for  the  moon  to  affect  plant  growth.  For  all  anyone 
knows  he  may  be  right,  but  as  stated  above,  fewer  and  fewer 
farmers  are  paying  any  attention  to  the  moon’s  phases  in 
their  crop  practice.” 

People  I  Have  Known 

I  CANNOT  let  Mr.  Yan  Wagenen’s  comments  on 
Page  452  on  Delaware  County,  New  York,  and 
its  people  pass  without  expressing  my  personal 
appreciation  of  the  folks  who  live  in  that  good 
old  farm  county. 

For  nearly  two  years  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
travel  almost  daily  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Dela¬ 
ware  and  come  into  personal  contact  with  its 
people.  I  have  met  with  them  in  their  barns,  in 
their  fields,  and  in  their  meeting  places,  and  broken 
bread  with  them  in  their  homes  in  every  com¬ 
munity.  No  finer  folks  can  be  found  anywhere; 
a  little  hard  to  get  acquainted  with  at  first,  per¬ 
haps,  not  taking  every  stranger  on  his  own  say-so, 
but  when  they  learn  to  know  you,  if  you  are 
worthy,  they  are  with  you  always,  during  dis¬ 
couragement  and  depression  as  well  as  through 
the  happier  times.  The  good  things  of  life  which 
have  come  to  my  Delaware  County  friends  they 
have  earned  themselves  through  long  hours  of 
hard  work,  good  management,  and  especially 
because  of  their  willingness  to  serve  others,  they 
themselves  have  been  served. 

The  Delaware  County  farmers  in  most  cases 
descended  from  the  old  stock  who  first  settled  the 
land.  They  are  typical  of  the  real  American 
farmers,  who  conquered  the  wilderness,  founded 
our  schools,  our  churches,  and  made  this  Republic 
possible,  and  who  to-day  are  the  most  stabilizing 
influence  in  our  uneasy  social  and  economic  life. 
When  I  think  of  the  Delaware  County  farmers, 
and  those  others  like  them  scattered  up  and  down 
the  Eastern  farm  country,  I  like  to  remember 
those  beautiful  words  of  Ruth  when  she  said: 
“Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  and  where  thou 
lodgest,  I  will  lodge;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people 
and  thy  God  my  God.” — E.  R.  Eastman. 

Who  Is  Dodging  Prohibition 
Enforcement  ? 

“  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  I  read  the  final 
prohibition  vote  in  your  estimable  paper.  I  wish  to  heartily 
congratulate  you  on  confirming  my  own  and  many  other 
people’s  opinions.  May  the  foothold  prohibition  has  be 
steadily  increased  until  it  has  both  feet  firmly  standing  on 
higher  ground. 

“Have  read  your  paper  for  fifteen  years.  It  is  the  best  paper 
friend  the  farmer  has.  After  being  bitten  slightly  by  disrepu- 
able  advertisers,  we  have  adopted  this  for  our  motto  in  ans¬ 
wering  advertisements:  ‘Is  it  advertized  in  American  Agri- 
culturist?  ’  if  not,  leave  it  alone.” — A  Westerlo  Friend. 

A  GREAT  majority  of  the  farm  people  will 
agree  with  the  sentiments  of  this  farm 
wife  on  prohibition,  and  even  those  who  believe 
in  some  modification  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  as  it  now  stands  are  just  as  emphatic  as 
those  who  favor  the  amendment  that  when  a  law 
is  on  the  statute  books  it  must  be  enforced.  All 
right!  Will  you  then  work  with  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  first,  to  find  out  what  the  condition^ 
are  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  prohibition  in 
your  county,  and  then  to  so  arouse  local  public 
opinion  against  those  officers  charged  with  the 
duty  of  enforcement  that  they  will  either  have  to 
get  on  the  job  or  resign?  Write  us  fully  and  in 
detail  just  what  the  conditions  are  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  Your  name  will  be  held  confidential. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

STOLE  the  following,  hook,  line  and  sinker, 
from  the  Delaware  County  Farm  Bureau  News : 
Little  Mary,  whose  parents  had  just  moved  to 
Delhi,  had  been  operated  on  for  appendicitis,  but 
the  teacher  did  not  know  this,  and  aske'd  her  in 
physiology  class  one  day:  “Mary,  where  is  your 
appendix?”  . 

Mary’s  reply  was  somewhat  disconcerting  when 

she  said :  “  Over  in  Oneonta !  ” 
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Dairymen  Are  Like  Other  Men . . . 

In  Spite  of  Having  to  Fight  Mean  Cows  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis 


FOR  some  time  past  I  have  been  reading  the  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  American  Agriculturalist  apper 
taining  to  and  touching  on  “mean  cows,”  their 
uses  and  abuses.  I  am  fifty  years  old,  and  my 
life  has  been  mostly  spent  with  the  cows.  This  last 
winter  I  have  been  chambermaid  and  dining-room 
girl  for  some  fifty-odd  head,  but  I  will  leave  it  to  the 
editor  to  decide  whether  or  not  this  qualifies  me  to 
enter  the  contest  of  yarn-spinners. 

There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  notion  among  a  great 
many  wrriters  that  the  average  dairyman  is  a  cruel. 
Simon  Legree  sort  of  chap  who  stamps  up  and  down 
with  a  click,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  Now  this 
sort  of  stuff  might  be  classed  as  piff,  piffle,  and  also 
bunk.  Dairymen  are  like  other  men,  only  more  so. 
I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  the  gentle-Annie  stuff  up  to 
and  including  a  certain  point.  This  point  might  be 
designated  by  whatever  the  nervous  system  of  the 
milker  ■will  stand,  and  it  might  be  classed 
as  a  movable  planet,  like  the  price  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

I  have  seen  a  fellow’  feeding  a  half  dozen  of 
young  calves  without  saying  a  word  but 
what  might  be  written  in  the  minutes  of 
a  Sunday  School  Convention,  suddenly 
hit  the  ceiling  with  a  dull,  sickening  thud, 
because  some  innocent  young  calf  (wdth 
reservations  on  the  innocent)  slopped  milk 
on  his  clean  overhalls. 

I  have  found  that  there  are  more  cows 
spoiled  by  afraid  milkers  than  there  are 
by  afraid  cows.  This  is  the  way  I  solved 
the  problem.  If  there  is  a  cow  that  I’m 
afraid  of,  I  let  on  I  have  a  sore  finger  and 
ask  my  wife  to  milk  her  until  I  get  used  to 
her.  It  saves  my  self-respect. 

In  my  experience,  a  genuine  mean  cow 
is  a  very  rare  thing,  and  like  poets,  artists, 
and  other  freaks  of  nature,  is  born  that 
way;  and  a  mean  cow,  like  a  mean  man, 
gets  worse  the  longer  she  gets  away  with  it. 

By  a  mean  cow  I  don’t  include  a  few  that 
are  temperamental,  a  few  free-thinkers,  or 
even  a  modernist  or  two.  These  are  in  all 
dairies.  But  for  the  genuine,  blown-in- 
the-bottle,  foot-in-the-milk-pail,  I  have  no 
sympathy,  nor  half  that  much  for  a  man 
who  will  keep  one  on  his  farm. — A.  J, 

Kelly,  St,  Lawrence,  N,  Y. 

*  *  * 

Health  and  Prosperity  Depend 
on  a  Healthy  Soil 

THE  fundamental  principle  of  physical 
life  is  nourishment  and  all  vegetable  and 
animal  life  is  supported  on  nourishment 
from  the  soil. 

When  the  soil  contains  all  the  elements 
that  nature  requires  for  healthful  life,  the 
nourishment  is  complete  and  we  have  a 
healthy  soil,  healthy  plants,  healthy  ani¬ 
mals  and  healthy  people.  Starvation 
causes  disease,  degeneration  and  death. 

When  the  soil  is  deficient  in  lime  it  causes  a  chemical, 
physical  and  bacterial  change  of  the  soil  and  destroys' 
the  friendly  bacteria-  that  produces  healthy  plants. 
If  the  soil  is  deficient  all  plant  and  animal  life  is  starved, 
diseased  and  degenerated. 

Our  soils  are  deficient  in  five  of  the  basic  elements 
of  life — calcium,  carbon,  phosphorous,  potassium  and 
nitrogen — with  the  result  that  all  vegetable  and  animal 
life  is  seriously  affected. 

Regenerate  the  soil  and  thus  regenerate  all  plant  and 
animal  life.  The  great  problem  is  to  secure  the  crushed 
raw  limestone  and  phosphate  rock  to  make  it  possible 
for  agriculture  to  practice  the  permanent  method  of 
fertility.  The  problem  is  to  work  out  some  means 
whereby  they  can  be  supplied  to  the  farmers  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  and  credit  extended  to  the  farmers 
to  pay  for  them  in  a  term  of  annual  payments. 

The  physical  life  of  the  nation,  the  life  of  the  soil, 
depends  upon  the  regeneration  of  the  soil.  The  most 
practical  wray  to  regenerate  the  soil  is  by  what  is 
known  to  agriculture  as;  the  permanent  method  of 
fertility  which,  in  brief,  is  restoring  the  jlime  and 
phosphorus  to  the  soil  and  by  the  use  of  legumes 
avail  ourselves  of  the  biological  fixation  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  nitrogen  which  restores  the  nitrogen  and  humus 
to  the  soil. 

If  the  people  of  the  nation  would  realize  that  life, 
health,  prosperity7  and  happiness  depend  upon  a  healthy7 
soil,  and  would  assist  agriculture  to  practice  the  per¬ 
manent  method  of  fertility,  which  means  health,  pros¬ 


perity  and  happiness  for  all  of  the  people,  it  would  re¬ 
deem  humanity  from  degeneration  and  disease. — E. 
A,  C.,  Connecticut. 

*  *  * 

Does  Wrong  Feed  Cause  T  B 

USED  to  be  a  farmer,  and  still  run  a  farm  by  proxy, 
so  to  speak,  I  used  to  know  how  to  feed  cattle 
according  to  the  most  approved  methods,  which  were 
taught  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
from  which  I  was  graduated  in  1916.  No  doubt  feed¬ 
ing  methods  have  changed  some  since  then,  but  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  farm  paper  advertisements  I  do  not  notice 
much  change.  Since  leaving  the  farm  and  entering 
business  and  having  a  family  to  feed  that  were  not  get¬ 
ting  fresh  farm  vegetables  gratis,  it  has  been  the  con¬ 
stant  study  of  Mrs,  Whitney7  and  myself,  to  know 
what  was  best  to  feed  ourselves  and  family.  We  have 


read  many  books  and  other  information,  and  the  whole 
thing  boils  itself  down  to  this;  “Eat  the  natural  diet 
that  the  distant  ancestors  of  man  and  the  primates 
eat.  They7  all  had  the  same  teeth  as  we  and  we  are 
made  to  eat  the  same  food  as  they.”  Recently7  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  talk  with  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg  of  Battle 
Creek,  who  strengthened  my  ideas,  that  w7e  w7ere  not 
made  to  eat  meat  and  refined  flours,  etc.  We  were 
meant  to  eat  hard,  natural  food  and  plenty7  of  succu¬ 
lent  food  and  fruit. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  prevention  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  cattle?  Just  this*  If  people  can  be  almost 
cured  by  the  proper  diet,  of  this  disease,  why  can’t 
cattle?  If  tuberculosis  germs  are  in  the  lungs  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  America  and  in  every7  bull, 
cow  and  calf,  what  must  be  the  cause  of  the  disease 
developing?  Obvio’usly7  the  weakened  resistance  of 
the  individual.  What  weakens  this  resistance?  Im¬ 
proper  diet  and  air  and  exercise.  When  you  feed  peo¬ 
ple  white  flour  with  all  of  the  calcium  and  other  min¬ 
erals  that  the  system  require  extracted,  and  when  these 
minerals  are  needed  by7  the  body  to  fight  off  the  attacks 
of  T  B  and  other  diseases,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
diseases  develop? 

If  you  want  to  cure  T  B  in  cattle,  do  it  as  the  sani¬ 
tariums  are  doing  it,  Find  out  w’hole  foods  and  feed 
them.  Make  the  diet  as  near  the  natural  diet  as  y7ou 
can.  Give  more  sunlight  to  the  cattle  and  more  exer¬ 
cise.  Perhaps  that  is  the  trouble.  Naturally  cattle 
are  rangers.  Unnaturally,  they  stand  with  their  heads 


in  a  stanchion  most  of  the  time.  I  feel  that  tne  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  take  this  feeding  in  hand  and  find  out 
what  is  proper  feed,  and  whether  exercise  and  sun  may 
not  be  the  controlling  factor, 

I  hope  that  y7ou  get  somewhere  in  your  campaign, 
and  that  these  few  words  are  not  amiss.  -L.  F.  W.. 
Massachusetts. 

*  *  * 

How  I  Broke  a  Mean  Cow 

YEARS  ago  my  father  had  a  mean  cow.  She  fresh¬ 
ened  at  two  years  and  kicked  so  badly  that  he  used 
a  rope  harness  to  pull  her  up  toward  the  stanchion  in 
a  bunch  while  he  milked.  This  cow  would  not  lead, 
and  it  was  terrible  the  way  the  men  beat  her.  When 
she  was  twelve  I  took  care  of  her,  fed,  brushed  and 
petted  her  every  day.  She  had  cast  her  withers  at 
the  last  freshening  and  we  were  doubtful 
as  to  the  outcome  as  she  was  due  to  freshen 
again. 

I  had  her  fat  and  she  calved  easily,  a 
fine  heifer  weighing  one  hundred  pounds. 
Just  before  she  calved  another  cow  calved 
in  a  stanchion  beside  her  and  stepped  on 
one  of  this  cow’s  teats,  nearly  severing  it 
half  w7ay  up,,  I  had  on  my  hands  a  very 
difficult  time  to  break  her  of  kicking.  First 
I  got  a  swivel  with  a  strap  on  each  side  to 
go  around  each  hind  leg  above  the  hock. 
There  is  an  improvement  made  of  metal 
and  chain  in  use  now.  but  I  did  not  know 
of  it  at  the  time.  It  took  patience  to  get 
the  straps  on,  but  gradually  I  got  her  to 
stand  so  well  that  it  was  necessary  only  to 
hitch  a  strap  on  one  leg,  and  finally  I  did 
not  use  them  altogether.  At  last  I  had  her 
so  I  could  put  the  rope  on  her,  lead  her  to 
the  fence  and  sit  down  and  milk  her  with¬ 
out  trouble. 

I  saved  the  injured  teat  and  this  cow 
at  nearly  twenty  years  of  age  was  giving 
twenty7  quarts  when  fresh.  She  was  not 
sold  until  she  was  in  her  twenties.  She 
would  never  let  a  man  milk  her  without 
hitching  a  strap  on  one  leg  or  both,  but  a 
woman  could  milk  her  anytime  without 
trouble. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  beat  a  kicking 
cow;  it  doesn’t  do  any  good,  harms  the 
cow,  and  frightens  all  the  others  I  have 
broken  many7  a  heifer  to  milk,  and  have 
not  had  a  kicker  among  them.  The  time 
to  get  them  broken  is  when  they  are  small, 
before  they  freshen.  If  they  are  sore  and 
kick,  then  perhaps  the  bag  needs  attention 
to  reduce  swelling.  I  am  a  mother  and  only 
a  woman  can  understand  the  severe  pain 
attendant  with  the  establishment  of  the 
milk  flow. 

There  are  very’  few  cows  that  are  actu¬ 
ally  mean.  I  have  herded  fence  breakers 
both  on  foot  and  horseback  that  had 
strayed  for  a  distance,  and  although  it  is 
provoking,  one  must  confess,  that  the 
fence  and  not  the  cow  is  usually  to  blame.  At  any  rate, 
all  the  pasture  fence  that  has  ever  come  to  my  notice 
was  sadly  in  need  of  repair. 

In  this  section  it  is  usually7  one  of  the  best  cows  in  a 
herd  which  gets  into  the  habit  of  breaking  fence. 
When  I  had  to  sell  one  for  that  reason  I  sold  to  some¬ 
one  who  had  a  fence  that  would  hold  her,  explaining 
the  reason  why  I  had  to  sell.  This  did  not  reduce  her 
price  any,  saved  me  a  lot  of  bother  and  the  risk  of  losing 
the  cow,  and  placed  her  in  the  hands  of  a  satisfied 
owner, — Mrs.  C,  H.  E.,  New  Hampshire. 


A  Sensible  Plan  for  Selling  Dairy  Feed 

{Continued  from  page  4-53) 

paid  in  two  weeks  you  get  26  per  cent,  and  if  paid  in  one 
week  52  per  cent. 

This  should  pay  for  your  accounting  and  collecting. 
I  long  since  reached  the  conclusion  that  above  all  other 
features  of  a  retail  feed  business,  the  most  vitally  im¬ 
portant  is  to  see  that  the  possibilities  and  probabilities 
of  turnover  in  your  different  lines  are  rightly  considered 
in  fixing  your  selling  price  and  I  also  long  since  realized 
that  the  turnover  of  a  dollar  is  never  completed  until 
you  get  that  dollar  back. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  feed  dealer  must  learn 
that  he  cannot  profitably7  loan  money  as  a  competitor  of 
the  bank  on  very  indifferent  credits  and  put  it  out 
{Continued  on  page  461) 
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WE  WOULDN’T  HAVE  TO  PUMP  HALF  AS  HARD  IF  IT 
WEREN’T  FOR  THE  LEAKY  BUCKETS 

Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
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GiRlS,  LET'S  <3-0 
TEULTrtE  BOSS 
floW  HE.  S+tOULD 

r\/wt  niore^ 

MONEY- 


THE  COWS  DEMAND 


VIE  WANT  TO  KNOW 
if  you  expect 

TO  STOP  OOR 

Cow  enow 


WHY  00  w£  need  it?  that's  a  GOOO 
Joke  —  Do  Too  know  How  much- 
GRASS  it  TAKES  To  KEEP  OS  FROM 
RoSSinG  ouR  Body  when  the 
Grass  is  green  ?  we  weed  coW 

CHOW  AND  WILL  PAT  TOO  BACK 


GRASS  IS  90^ 
WATER-  1  CAN'T 
HOLD  EWOOGrH- 
CF  IT  TO  MAKE. 
M IL-K  WITHOUT 
DRAWING  ON  MY 
Body. 


why  won’t 
GRASS  ALONE, 
OO? 


FUNNY—  YOUR 

miwk  hasn’t 
Fallen  ofp. 


YHAT'S  BECAUSE  FRESH  GRASS  ACTS  AS  A 
TONIC  -  FOR  A  FEW  WEEKS  WE'll  OO  FINE- 

But  too  know  about  that  milk  strike, 

IN  AUGUST  AND  THEN  HOW  ©AOLY  TOO 

WANT  mGH  PRICED 
Ml  UK  IN  WINTER 


American  Agriculturist,  May  10,  1924 

How  Many  Acres  of  Potatoes 
Will  You  Plant  This 
Spring? 

C.  E.  Ladd 

OOTATOES  are  a  speculative  crop. 
.  Not  only  is  there  great  fluctuation 
in  the  total  production  from  year  to 
year,  but  it  is  impossible  to  hold  over  a 
crop  and  so  distribute  some  of  the  big 
crop  in  a  succeeding  year  of  small  produc¬ 
tion,  as  can  be  done  with  the  grains.  By 
the  middle  of  June  each  year  all  the  old 
crop  must  have  been  sold,  fed,  planted  or 
wasted,  and  we  start  the  fall  of  the  new 
year  with  a  clean  slate. 

Apparently  the  United  States  requires 
a  production  of  about  3^  bushels  of 
potatoes  per  capita  each  year.  The 
actual  production  during  the  past  twenty- 
seven  years  has  ranged  all  the  way  from 
76  per  cent,  of  this  requirement  to  41  per 
cent,  above  this  requirement.  As  a 
result  the  price  to  farmers  has  ranged  all 
the  way  from  10  cents  per  bushel  to  over 
$4.00  per  bushel.  Some  of  the  big  years  of 
potato  production  were  as  follows: 


Millions  of  Per  Cent,  of  a 

Bushels  Normal  Crop 


1912 .  421  121 

1914 .  410  US 

1917 .  442  116 

1922 .  451  109 


In  each  of  these  years,  except  the  war 
year,  1917,  Eastern  farmers  sold  potatoes 
as  low  as  25-35  cents  per  bushel,  which 
was  much  belowr  the  cost  of  production. 
Some  of  the  shortest  crop  years  were: 

Millions  of  Per  Cent,  of  a 

Bushels  Normal  Crop 


1916 _ 287  76 

1919  .  323  83 

1921 .  362  89 


Don't  worry  about  that-  we’ll  Pay  You 
Back  now  and  pay  You  back  nett  wintcR- 
The  dairymen  with  plenty  of  credit  at 
THE  Bank  are  those  that  fEeo  COW  CHOW 
the  tear  'Round. 


HOW  MUCH-  COW 

Chow  do  too 
want  ? 


ALRIGHT, GlRLS,  I'M  WITH 
You  But  I  EFFECT  YOU 
To  make  me  Gone  money 


don't  worry,  give  us  cow  chow 

AND  WE  CANT  HELP  MAKING 
MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOU.' 


COUPON- 


PURINA  MILLS 

818  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Kindly  send  fre#  milk  record  sheets  and  a  free  Purina  Cow  Book  to 


100-  Page  Cow  Book  —  FREE 

Order  Purina  Cow  Chow  from  your  dealer  or 
•end  the  coupon  to  us  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
illustrated  edition  of  the  100  page  Purina  Cow 
Book,  and  free  milk  record  sheets. 

PURINA  MILLS,  8 1 8  GratiotSt.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eight  Buay  Mills  Located  for  Service 


%V.V.V.B.V«V.W.".V. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed  by 
the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  S  .,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CALLAHAN  HAY  GUIDE 


“Saves  Hand  Forking  in  the  Mow” 

USE  IT  with  any  make  of  horse  fork  to  put  away  the 
hay  just  where  you  want  it.  A  fourteen-year-old  boy 
can  easily  operate  it  and  do  a  better  job  than  three  men 
with  hand  forks.  Does  away  with  hard  center  in  the  mow— no 

more  “fire-fanged”  hay.  Mow  holds  more  and  hay  comes  out  easier.  Simple, 
practical  and  permanent.  In  practical  use  for  two  seasons.  Will  pay  for  itself 
m  a  week— and  last  a  lifetime.  Sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us  direct. 

Send  for  free  booklet  and  price. 

CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO.  Box  27,  Wellsboro.  Pa. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to  mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


In  each  of  these  years  potatoes  brought 
a  high  price.  The  high  price  for  the  1919 
crop  selling  out  in  the  spring  of  1920  was 
the  result  of  crop  shortage  and  a  very 
high  and  rapidly  rising  price-level. 

The  great  variation  in  crop  yield  is 
due  largely  to  rainfall.  Apparently  we 
plant  enough  potatoes  every  year  to 
produce  a  big  surplus  if  the  weather  is 
generally  favorable,  through  the  growing 
season.  No  one  can  forecast  the  weather 
for  a  year  in  advance.  The  only  control 
over  production  that  the  farmer  has  is  to 
prevent  an  over-expansion  in  acreage 
planted. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  adjustment 
of  supply  to  demand  is  one  of  the  first 
and  most  important  steps  in  marketing. 
The  people  of  the  cities  depend  upon  the 
farmer  to  produce  an  adequate  food 
supply.  He  has  never  failed  them  yet, 
but  he  has  often  produced  so  large  a 
supply  of  food  that  very  little  of  it  could 
be  sold  at  cost  of  production.  During 
the  past  three  years  this  has  been  the 
ease  of  nearly  all  commodities  in  most  of 
the  States  of  the  Union.  As  a  result,  we 
have  had  three  years  of  agricultural 
depression. 

Better  Under  Than  Over 

i  In  planning  our  potato  acreage  for 
next  year  we  can  not  afford  to  err  on  the 
side  of  over-planting.  It  will  be  much 
safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  under-planting. 
The  acreage  planted  should  be  so  con¬ 
servative  that  there  is  little  chance  of  a 
great  surplus,  even  if  we  have  the  best  of 
growing  seasons.  It  is  better  to  remember 
the  seasons  of  1912,  1917  and  1922,  and 
make  the  first  step  toward  better  market¬ 
ing  to  produce  about  what  the  country 
needs  rather  than  taking  a  chance  of  a 
big  wasteful  surplus. 

Too  big  a  crop  results  hi  bad  times  for 
farmers,  dealers,  and  marketing  associa¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  give  the  consumer 
much  cheaper  potatoes.  It  also  decreases 
the  farmers’  buying  power  and  is  bad  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  A  moderate- 
sized  crop  results  in  prosperity  for 
fanners,  dealers,  marketing  associations; 
furnishes  potatoes  to  the  consumer  at 
only  a  little  above  the  price  in  surplus 
years  and  makes  it  possible  for  the 
farmer  to  purchase  more  city-made 
products,  which  helps  all  society  to  be 
more  prosperous. 


«7 
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New  York  Farm  News 

Potato  Growers  Discontinue  Co-op.  Campaign 


AS  we  go  to  press,  word  comes  to 
us  that  the  New  York  State  Potato 
aiul  Cabbage  Growers’  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  temporarily,  at  least,  discon¬ 
tinued  its  activities.  It  is  stated  that  the 
reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  farmers  are 
so  busy  with  their  spring  work  they  have 
little  opportunity  to  give  much  time  and 
effort  to  the  membership  campaign.  The 
campaign  has  been,  therefore,  discon¬ 
tinued.  In  order  to  cut  down  the  over¬ 
head,  the  Rochester  office  has  been 
closed. 


Among  the  Farmers 

Suffolk  County — Potatoes  are  prac¬ 
tically  all  planted.  A  few  fellows  are  still 
putting  in  the  tail  end  of  the  crop,  but 
most  of  the  crop  is  in  the  ground.  They 
are  now  getting  ready  for  corn  planting 
and  also  getting  land  in  shape  to  put  into 
cauliflower  later.  The  season  is  quite  late 
down  here.  During  the  last  week  in  April 
we  had  several  days  of  chilly  weather 
with  rainy  and  drizzly  mists  mixed. 
Potato  planting  is  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  If  there  is  any  change,  there  may 
be  a  very,  very  slight  increase.  Dairies 
along  the  South  shore  of  the  east  end, 
especially  around  Southampton  and  far¬ 
ther  East,  are  rapidly  having  their  herds 
cleared  of  T  B.  It  is  not  generally  known 
but  there  is  quite  a  little  dairy  business 
down  in  this  section  to  take  care  of  the 
east  end  milk  supply. — J.  C.  C. 

Nassau  County  —  Cobblers  are  all 
planted  and  most  growers  are  pretty  well 
into  their  Green  Mountains  planting.  An¬ 
other  week  will  see  potatoes  about  all 
planted.  A  few  may  be  late  on  account 
of  the  late  spring.  The  vegetable  men 
are  rapidly  getting  their  early  stuff  plant¬ 
ed,  in  fact  early  salads  and  bunch  stuffs 
are  showing  up  quite  strong  and  green 
batches  of  fresh  vegetables  are  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  such  sections  as  Valley  Stream. 
The  vegetable  men  in  the  neighboring 
county  of  Queens  are  rapidly  getting  their 
irrigated  land  into  crops  for  the  early 
season  market.  If  the  weather  would 
only  turn  good  and  warm,  we  would  see 
corn  planting  within  t,he  next  two  weeks. 
-J.  K.  S. 

In  the  North  Country 

Jefferson  County  —This  part  of  the 
North  Country  is  experiencing  a  very 
late  spring.  Practically  no  spring  work  has 
been  done  at  all.  A  few  farmers  who  have 
gravelly  soil  have  a  small  acreage  of  oats 
sown.  Practically  no  potatoes  were 
planted  or  gardens  made,  up  to  the  first 
of  May.  New  seedings  look  fine  and 
clover  promises  to  be  a  good  crop.  It 
would  be  a  wonderful  advantage  to  most 
farmers  if  some  of  this  crop  was  sold. 
Butter  ranges  in  price  from  45  to  55c. 
Eggs  are  bringing  from  20  to  25c  a  dozen, 
with  the  demand  good.  Right  now  seems 
to  be  the  good  time  to  market  fowls  be¬ 
fore  the  heavy  broiler  season  starts. 
Most  of  the  buyers  are  paying  32c  a 
pound  for  nicely  dressed  fat  fowls.  Veal 
calves  are  bringing  from  9  to  10c  per 
pound,  live  weight.  Bob  calves,  $2  each. 
Seed  oats  are  from  70c  to  $1  a  bushel. — 
Mrs.  C.  J.  D. 

Along  the  Southern  Tier 

Tioga  County — Spring  is  late.  Trees 
are  just  beginning  to  bud  out  and  here 
it  is  the  last  of  April.  But  little  farming 
is  being  done  with  the  exception  of  haul¬ 
ing  out  manure  and  lime.  Some  farmers 
are  still  hauling  feed  for  the  stock.  Farm 
labor  is  very  scarce,  with  the  result  that 
many  farmers  are  disposing  of  parts’of  their 
herds  and  planning  to  do  only  as  much 
cropping  as  they  can  handle  nicely  them¬ 
selves.  Those  farmers  who  have  help 
in  their  own  families  are  fortunate  and 
can  well  afford  to  make  a  “go  of  it.” 
But  those  who  are  compelled  to  depend 
on  hired  labor  have  got  to  go  some  to  raise 
crops  that  will  pay  for  the  labor  alone. 
That  has  been  the  experience  of  farmers 
in  the  last  few  years.  Many  farms  are 
changing  ownership  and  many  sales  of 


stock  and  personal  property  are  being 
held.  Quite  a  number  of  people  from  the 
old  world  are  arriving  in  this  section, 
taking  up  the  farms.  They  seem  to  raise 
fine  crops  of  whatever  they  put  in  the 
ground.  They  are  thrifty  and  hard-work¬ 
ing  people. — Mrs.  D.  B. 

In  Western  New  York 

Wayne  County — The  season  is  very 
late.  Some  farmers  have  planted  oats. 
It  is  most  unusual  to  have  seeding  de¬ 
layed  to  this  late  date.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  we  approach  so  close  to  May  with  so 
little  oat  seeding.  Farmers  are  anxious 
to  get  in  their  potatoes  and  anxious 
to  get  cabbage  land  ready  but  it  is  no 
use  with  the  weather  the  way  it  has 
been.  Seedings  look  fair. 

Monroe  County — There  was  a  slight 
flurry  through  the  potato  market  in  this 
section  around  Rochester,  through  the 
latter  part  of  April,  but  it  was  only  tem¬ 
porary.  Some  farmers  expect  to  see  po¬ 
tatoes  go  to  $1,  but  80c  was  about  the  high 
mark.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
good  estimate  of  the  number  of  potatoes 
that  are  held  back.  Some  say  that  the 
quantities  are  unusually  heavy.  Others 
say  they  are  not.  In  fact  some  say  that 
potatoes  are  going  to  go  to  90c.  Judging 
on  this  immediate  section  deliveries  at 
the  car  are  steady  at  75  to  80c,  depending 
on  the  slight  rise  and  fall  of  the  market. 
The  apple  situation  continues  very  dull. 
There  are  still  a  lot  of  tree-run  stock  in 
storage  and  men  who  have  stocks  are 
dumping  them  on  the  market  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  demand.  It  also  continues  to 
make  the  situation  discouraging  as  far  as 
the  1923  crop  is  concerned.  Apples  are 
being  shipped  on  consignment,  which  is 
bad.  Prices  have  a  very  wide  range,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  quality,  and  tree-run  prices 
are  never  satisfactory.  It  is  reported  that 
Ben  Davis  are  showing  advanced  ripen¬ 
ing.  In  other  words,  they  have  got  to 
come  out  of  storage  sooner  than  usual. 
Right  now  Baldwins  are  in  the  heaviest 
movement. — N.  Y.  P. 

Livingston  County  — •  The  Genesee 
River  has  receded  considerably.  Some 
parts  of  the  flats  were  still  flooded  up  to 
the  latter  part  of  April.  Where  the  cur¬ 
rent  was  strong,  considerable  damage 
was  done.  To  the  farmers  on  the  flats, 
however,  this  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  for  they  expect  every  year  to  have 
trouble  with  water.  Some  day  the  farm¬ 
ers  throughout  this  section  are  going  to 
realize  that  they  will  have  to  reforest  the 
steep  hillsides  along  this  valley  to  stop 
these  sudden  floods.  The  hills  back  of 
the  valley  need  it  just  as  bad  as  those 
close  to  it.  Many  of  these  hills  are 
adapted  to  nothing  but  timber. — N.  W.  S. 


New  York  Forestry  Campaign 
Making  Headway 

ORESTRY  work  in  New  York  is 
going  ahead  steadily.  According  to 
C.  E.  Taylor  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  there  are  over 
1,000  plantations  being  started  this  year 
all  over  New  York  State.  These  planta¬ 
tions  vary  in  size  from  one  acre  to  over 
500.  He  also  states  that  three  counties 
in  New  York,  Herkimer,  Chenango  and 
Cortland,  have  started  county  forests. 
Herkimer  was  the  first  to  take  the  step. 
The  idea  back  of  this  being  that  eventu¬ 
ally  the  county  forests  may  bring  in 
revenue  to  help  defray  county  expenses. 


Delaware,  Where  the  Dairy  Cow  Is  Queen 

{Continued  from  page  4-52) 
neighbors  and  I  have  known  them  in  a 
general  way  for  a  good  many  years. 
Some  day  I  hope  to  go  back  again  and 
ride  over  those  noble  hills  and  see  the  big 
barns  and  the  cattle  trailing  down  the 
roads  and  old  farmhouses  snuggled  in  the 
elbow'  of  the  valley.  Possibly  I  might 
even  get  into  that  frame  of  mind  whereby 
I  would  be  glad  that  Schoharie  County 
joined  on  Delaware. 
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Riverside 

'Oversize  C 

^  \  Cord 

10,000  Mile  Guarantee  and  You  Save  ^ 

What  more  can  any  other  tire  do  for  you?  Riverside  Oversize 
Cords  will  run  10,000  miles — guaranteed — often  up  to  18,000 
miles.  What  is  the  use  of  paying  one-third  more? 

One-third  on  tires  is  a  big  saving.  And  this  saving  is  sure— 
because  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  are  guaranteed  for  10,000 
miles  service  on  your  car. 

And  this  guarantee  is  fifty-one  years  old.  It  has  back  of  Ifi 
fifty-one  years  of  straightforward  dealing. 

Quality  Give*  the  Mileage 

The  big  mileage  of  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  over  rough  roads 
is  put  into  them  in  the  factory.  It  is  the  mileage  built  in  by 
quality.  High,  thick,  strong  treads — firsts  in  every  particular- 
built  with  the  largest  amount  of  good  live  rubber. 

This  extra  Quality  of  Riverside  Cords  has  made  us  the  largest 
retailers  of  tires  in  this  country.  One  user  tells  another.  Just  try 
Riverside  Oversize  Cords.  You,  too,  may  as  well  save  one-third. 

You  Don’t  Risk  One  Cent  ^ 

Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  Riversides.  Inspect  them. 
Compare  them  with  tires  selling  for  $5.00  or  $15.00  more. 

Then,  if  you  don’t  find  them  the  equal  of  any  first-quality 
oversize  cord  made, send  them  back.  We  will  refund  your  money.. 
These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 
CATALOGUE  No.  464M00 — Be  sure  to  give  size 


SIZE 

30x3% 

32x4 

33x4 

34x4 


PRICE 
$  9.75 
16.95 
17.45 
18.25 


POSTAGE 

28c 

42c 

43c 

43c 


SIZE 
32x4% 
34x4% 
33x5 
35  x  5 


PRICE 

$20.95 

21.95 
28.75 

29.95 


POSTAGE 

45c 

48c 

58c 

61c 


Wire  your  order.  Orders  received  by  telegraph  will  be  shipped 
the  same  day  C.  O.  D.  Write  today  to  our  house  nearest  you  for 
free  Auto  Supply  Book.  Address  Dept.  80-T. 
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Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore,  Oakland,  Cal.  Ft.  Worth  New  York  Atlanta,  Ga. 


CHEAP  FEED 

from  your  own  land 


two  tons  of  common  hay  as  a  milk  producer.  When  preparing  fields  for 
grain,  harrow  in  one  to  two  tons  per  acre  of  SOLVAY  and  sow  alfalfa  or 
clover.  The  feed  bills  you  save  will  pay  for  the  SOLVAY  many  times  over. 


Write  for  1 
FREE 
booklet. 

It  tells  all 
about  lime. 


$  LVERI^V 

LIMESTONE 


THE 

SOLVAY 
PROCESS 
COMPANY 
Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 


r1!  ADC  CII  AC  THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  AND 

uLUuL  OiLUiJ - THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL 

You  can  tell  them  by  their  roofs 

A  GLOBE  SILO  will  give  you  100%  efficiency.  The  extension 
roof — originated  by  the  GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY — reduces  the 
cost  per  net  ton  capacity.  Remember  every  Extension  Roof  is  a 
GLOBE  or  a  poor  imitation.  This  greatest  of  improvements  ever 
made  in  silo  construction  combined  with  the  other  many  GLOBE 
advantages  makes  the  GLOBE  SILO  the  most  durable,  convenient 
and  economical  silo  you  can  possibly  own. 

GLOBE  SILOS  are  made  of  high  quality  Canadian  Spruce  and 
Oregon  Fir,  with  heavy  matching,  double  splines,  sealed  joints,  and 
flexible  airtight  doors.  They  are  the  best  for  keeping  heat  in  and 
cold  out.  In  them  silage  cures  perfectly,  keeps  better  and  freezes  less. 

Send  today  for  catalog  and  prices  on  Silos,  Tanks,  Water  Tubs, 
Portable  Poultry  Houses,  etc.  Address 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY,  Box  104,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


POTATO  SPRAYER 

HIGH  PRESSURE 
GEARS 

chains 


NOBEL7s 

1  Iky  SPROCKETS 


no; 

j'FRIEM'MFG.Co..Ga3pgrt.HY 

OASOLINE  POW £»  SPPAYtRS  TOCT"  ’  Xwa/k»ws0eGuwYwi&ivaiTAtXt£tt// 

Send  for  Catalog 

“FRIEND”  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATO  SPRAYERS 
“Friend”  Mfg.  Co.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 

Chewing  5  lbs.  S1.75;  10  lbs.  S3. 00.  Smoking  5  lbs.  S1.25; 
10  lbs.  S2.00.  Pay  when  received,  pipe  and  recipe  free. 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  D1,  PADUCAH,  KY. 


BINDER  TWINE 

order  early.  Farmer  Agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Shortage  predicted. 
Get  our  low  price  and 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Fulwood’s  Frost  Proof  plants  will  produce  headed  cabbage 

three  weeks  before  your  home-grown  plants  and  will  stand 
a  temperature  of  20  degrees  above  zero  without  Injury. 
I  have  twenty  million  now  ready.  Varieties;  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field.  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Suc¬ 
cession  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices  by  express  any  quantity 
at  S2.00  per  1000.  .  By  parcel  post,  postpaid,  200  for 
S1.00;  500  for  SI. 75;  1000  for  S3.  First  class  plants  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  T1FT0N,  GA. 

Write  today  for  free  Instruction 
book  and  Record  of  Invention 
blank  Send  sketch  or  model 
for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN, 
Registered  Patent  Lawyer,  733  Security  Savings  4 
Com’l  Bank  Bldg.,  directly  across  3t.  from  Patent  Office, 
Washington,  D.  O. 


PATENTS 


Unquestionably  the  Very  Best  Coffee  ever 
sold  by  anybody,  at  any  time,  at  any  price. 


NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE 


American  Agriculturist,  May  10,  1924 


Better  Movies  for  Farmers 

An  A.  A.  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  from  WEAF 


By  ALICE, B.  EVANS 


AS  the  phrase  “Passed 
lx  by  the  National 
Board  of  Review**  IS  fa*  Corresponding  Sccrclary t  Nations!  Board 


miliar  to  all  motion  pic¬ 
ture  goers  and  this  talk  has  to  do  with  a  work 
with  which  the  National  Board  is  concerned,  it 
might  be  well  at  the  outset  to  explain  what  this 
National  Board  really  is.  It  is  a  group  of  over 
200  unpaid  but  skilled  citizen  reviewers,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York,  having  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  motion  picture  industry  and 
hence  entirely  impartial,  to  whom  all  producers 
of  any  standing  voluntarily  submit  their  prod¬ 
uct  so  that  the  Board  may  appraise  it.  It  has 
been  in  operation  continuously  since  1909  and 
is  the  only  organization  which  sees,  weeks,  and 
sometimes  months  in  advance  of  release, 
practically  all  films  intended  for  theatrical 
distribution.  Appraisal  is  made  by  committees 
of  these  volunteer  members,  generally  from  six 
to  ten  being  present,  and  there  is  provision  also 
for  appeal  from  one  committee  to  another, 
thus  ensuring  as  fair  and  balanced  decisions  as 
can  be  obtained: 

Now,  merely  passing  a  film  does  not  mean 
approving  it,  but  when  a  committee  of  the 
Board  thinks  very  well  of  a  film,  it  is  placed  on 
its  selected  list  called 
“  Photoplay  Guide  to 
the  Better  Pictures.” 

These  selections  ob¬ 
viously  cannot  be 
made  on  a  100  or  even 
90%  basis  of  perfec¬ 
tion  but  are  designed 
to  afford  both  public 
and  exhibitor  a  field 
of  selection  covering 
the  films  that  are 
preeminently  enter¬ 
taining,  satisfactorily 
wholesome,  and  pref¬ 
erably,  artistic  and 
worthwhile  in  theme. 

Last  year  506,  or  one- 
third  of  all  the  films 
shown  to  the  Board 
including  both  long 
subjects  and  short, 
were  selected. 

The  helpfulness  of  “■**“ “■ ■ 

these  lists  is  greatly 

enhanced  by  the  method  of  classifying  the 
films  according  to  the  audiences  for  which  they 
are  suitable,  so  as  to  indicate  whether  a  film  is 
one  which  is  all  right  for  the  family  including 
boys  and  girls,  or  whether  its  appeal  is  mostly 
for  adults,  or  whether  indeed  it  is  suitable  only 
for  adults.  This  is  far  more  comprehensive 
than  any  list  simply  directed  at  children,  for  it 
recognizes  that  the  motion  picture  is  meant  for 
the  general  public.  It  is  also  based  not  on  a 
review  of  just  a  few  pictures,  but  of  all  enter¬ 
tainment  films,  and  represents  a  group  opinion. 

The  Better  Films  Movement — what  is  that? 
Specifically  it  might  be  defined  as  the  conscious 
direction  of  public  patronage  to  the  best  films, 
which  in  turn  encourages  the  conscientious 
selection  of  such  films  for  exhibition.  “Make 
the  best  films  pay  best,”  “Boost  the  best, 
ignore  the  rest,”  are  slogans  in  use  by  com¬ 
munity  better  films  committees  which  aptly 
express  the  underlying  idea.  But  in  order  to 
boost  the  best,  one  must  know  in  advance 
what  that  best  is.  This  is  important  because 
every  ticket  bought  at  the  box-office  is  a  ballot 
for  the  photoplay  shown,  and  if  after  you  have 
seen  a  picture  you  realize  you  have  voted 
wrong,  there  is  no  way  to  recall  that  vote. 
And  that  the  public  does  vote  wrong  sometimes 
there  are  many  instances  to  prove — instances 
where  inferior  films  have  done  a  smashing 
business  and  where,  conversely,  splendid  films 
have  fallen  flat.  Where’s  the  trouble  and 
what’s  the  remedy? 

*  *  * 

To  start  with,  production  does  definitely 
respond  to  demand — demand  as  expressed  in 
dollars  and  cents  at  the  box  office.  It  is  a  fact 
that  every  producer  knows  how  his  pictures 
“go”  in  the  theatres;  that  every  exhibitor 
knows  how  his  audiences  patronize  the  films 
he  shows  and  is  guided  in  future  bookings  by 
their  tastes  so  expressed.  We  must  get  at  the 
trouble  therefore  by  finding  out  what  influences 
attendance — which  is  interpreted  as  demand. 
Is  it  advertising,  is  it  the  “atar,”  is  it  the 
popular  movie  magazine,  the  newspaper 
reviews,  the  book  source,  or  word  of  mouth 
reports?  Well,  it's  all  of  these. 

But — and  here  we’re  getting  at  the  trouble — 
how  many  of  them  can  you  rely  on? 

The  newspaper  reviews?  Yes,  when  by 
competent  critics  such  as  a  few  big  city  dailies 
employ.  But  these  are  available  only  in  the 
big  cities. 

The  movie  magazines?  They  tell  about  the 
lives  of  the  actors  and  cost  of  productions  and 
a  lot  of  things  about  the  pictures  before  they 
are  seen.  And  just  a  little — of  varying  worth 


of  Review 


— about  the  pictures 
after  they  are  seen. 

How  about  the 
“stars?”  Well,  some. 
times  even  the  best  are  miscast  and  appear  in 
poor  productions. 

The  book-source?  That  too  may  be  mis. 
leading.  One  author  has  testified  that  he 
could  not  recognize  his  own  brain-child  when 
he  saw  it  as  a  film.  And  a  book  may  be  better 
than  the  movie  made  from  it,  or  the  movie 
better  than  the  book. 

Again,  can  you  rely  on  the  advertising* 
But  rarely.  The  producer,  or  distributor,  or 
exhibitor,  naturally  and  legitimately  wants  all 
his  films  to  make  money  and  so  over-advertises 
the  poor  ones.  He  also  spends  much  more  ad¬ 
vertising  the  big  expensive  productions  than  in 
advertising  the  less  pretentious  ones  even  though 
the  latter  may  be  much  better  art  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  advertising,  moreover,  mar- 
give  an  entirely  misleading  conception  of  the 
character  of  a  picture.  Even  its  name  may  do 
this.  The  tendency  is  to  describe  any  picture 
as  being  a  kind  that  the  producer  and  exhibitor 
think  the  majority  of  movie  fans  like,  and  that 
may  be  quite  different  from  what  the  film 

really  is.  Conse- 


BETTER  MOVIES 

TJ*EW  of  us  have  stopped  to  realize  the  mighty 
_  influence  in  our  modem  life  of  the  motion 
picture.  This  influence  can  be  for  good,  or  for  evil. 
The  people  themselves  can  determine  which  by  the 
kind  of  pictures  that  are  exhibited.  Everybody 
has  heard  of  the  National  Board  of  Review,  which 
has  probably  had  more  influence  than  anything 
else  in  bringing  about  better  motion  pictures. 

In  this  issue,  Miss  Alice  B.  Evans,  the  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary  of  the  National  Board,  tells  in  a 
radio  address  of  the  National  Board,  how  it  works, 
and  especially  how  people  in  rural  communities 
can  work  with  the  Board  in  its  better  film  move¬ 
ment.  Read  her  address  on  this  page,  which  was 
broadcast  from  WEAF  on  the  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  farm  radio  program  on  April  30th 
at  6:50  P.  M.  standard  time. 

Why  not  bring  this  subject  up  in  your  Grange 
or  other  local  farm  meeting  and  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  work  with  the  National  Board  to  learn 
what  the  good  pictures  are,  and  then  to  cooperate 
with  the  local  exhibitor  to  see  that  those  pictures 
are  the  kind  that  come  to  your  community? 


quently  lots  of  people 
are  disappointed  at 
not  seeing  what  they 
were  led  to  expect, 
and  lots  more  (often¬ 
times  yourself  among 
them)  miss  seeing 
some  picture  they 
would  have  liked  to 
see. 

Lastly,  can  you 
rely  on  word  of  mouth 
reports?  Well,  even 
if  reliable,  they  are 
not  to  be  had  on  all 
films,  nor  are  they 
always  forthcoming 
in  time  to  direct  you 
to  the  film  while  it  is 
still  being  shown. 

The  whole  thing 
is  summed  up  in  a 
recent  editorial  in 
the  Motion  Picture 
News,  which  also  points  the  solution.  After 
comparing  the  cases  of  two  pictures,  one  of 
which,  bearing  the  name  of  a  sensational 
book,  had  enjoyed  phenomenal  success,  while 
the  other,  though  a  kind  that  every  one  would 
enjoy  and  approve  of.  had  played  to  poor  busi¬ 
ness,  it  says: 

“This  brings  us  to  the  Better  Films  Move¬ 
ment  so  ably  sponsored  by  the  National 
Board  of  Review,  and  which  we  regard  as  one 
of  the  most  sane,  practical  and  beneficial 
movements  in  behalf  of  this  industry.  These 
(better  films)  committees  (which  it  promotes) 
are,  after  all,  advertisers  of  good  pictures. 
That,  it  seems  to  us,  summarizes  their  work; 
and  it  is  the  most  important  work  to  be  done 
today  for  the  good  and  the  progress  of  the 
picture.  They  get  back  of  the  picture  which 
the  public  ought  to  know  about  and  don  t 
know  about  because  it  may  not  have  a  great 
star  or  a  book  on  everyone’s  tongue  or  some 
other  great  and  already  made  advertising  asset; 
and  they  tell  people  about  the  pictures  when 
the  exhibitors’  posters  or  other  lame  advertising 
effort  tells  very  little  to  a  very  few.” 

*  *  * 

To  illustrate  the  value  of  the  National  Board 
to  the  small  community  in  particular,  one 
man  who  runs  the  only  picture  show  in  his 
town  (the  center  of  a  rural  district)  recently 
wrote  the  National  Board  in  these  word 
“In  assisting  the  small-tow-n  exhibitor  to 
choose  his  pictures  carefully  you  are  rendering, 
in  my  opinion,  an  even  greater  service  to  the 
rural  community,  where  they-  have  but  one 
or  two  show-s  per  week,  than  to  the  city  ex¬ 
hibitor  who  is  compelled  to  show  a  greater 
number  of  pictures  w-ith  less  opportunity  for( 
selection.  I  have  found  (1)  your  very  careful 
selection  and  rating  of  productions  as  listed 
in  your  yearly  catalog  called  Selected  Pictures 
most  valuable  in  making  my  bookings.  I 
have  referred  to  it  constantly.  (2)  Your 
selection  of  features  and  single  reels  for  use  in 
connection  with  educational,  religious  and 
holiday  entertainments  have  been  a  splendid 
guide  in  making  up  certain  programs.  The 
selections  have  apparently  been  made  w-ith  the 
utmost  care  and  consideration  for  the  benefit 
of  exhibitor  and  public  alike.” 

Now  let  me  leave  just  this  thought  with  you. 
Do  you  w-ant  to  know  of  the  good  pictures  for 
the  family,  for  boys  and  girls  or  for  adults,  for 
church  or  school  or  neighborhood  theater? 
If  you  do,  get  in  touch  w-ith  the  National 
Board  of  Review  at  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
You  and  the  National  Board  can  work  together 
for  better  films. 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS  BE  SURE  TO  SAY 

YOU  “SAW  IT  IN  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST” 


1,  3  and  5  lb.  Cartons — It  is  Never  Sold  in  Bulk 
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Men  who 
values  quicker 
preciate  quality. 

They  realize  that 
fresh  TUXEDO 
is  the  greatest 
tobacco  value 
ever  offered. 


THE 
MERCHANT 


Double 

Package 


Double 

Sealed 


l 


Always  Look  for 
the  Gold  Seal 

You  will  find  the  Gold  Seal 
shown  below  (printed  in 
dark  green  on  a  gold  back¬ 
ground)  pasted  on  the  face 
of  every  guaranteed  Gold- 
Seal  Congoleum  Rug.  The 
Gold  Seal  pledges  absolute 
satisfaction  or  your  money 
refunded  and  protects  you 
against  substitutes. 


For  the  Sun  Parlor — 

An  Attractive,  Durable, 

Easily  Cleaned  Congoleum  Rug! 


Above  is  Gold -Seal  Congoleum 
Art-Rug  No.  536  —  a  fascinating 
Oriental  design  in  shades  of  warm 
brown  and  rich  blue.  In  the  6  x  9- 
foot  size  it  costs  only  $9.00. 


What  if  water  does  drip  from  the  fernery! 
This  housewife  has  a  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Rug 
in  the  sun-parlor  and  doesn’t  need  to  worry 
about  soiling  or  damaging  her  floor  covering. 

Waterproof — Seamless 

Congoleum  Rugs  are  waterproof.  Dirt  and 
liquids  can’t  penetrate  their  smooth,  seamless 
surface.  A  few  strokes  of  a  damp  mop  will  clean 
and  freshen  them  in  a  moment.  How  different 
this  is  from  the  tiresome  sweeping  and  beating 
which  woven  rugs  and  carpets  always  require! 
And  the  cheery  colors  of  Gold-Seal  Congoleum 
Rugs  will  stay  bright  no  matter  how  steadily  the 
sun  beats  down. 

Patterns  for  Every  Room 

Congoleum  Rugs  are  just  as  practical  for  the 
other  rooms  in  the  house  as  for  the  sun-parlor. 
They  come  in  artistic  patterns  suited  to  every 
use  —  charming  floral  designs  for  the  bedrooms, 
rich  Oriental  motifs  for  living  room  and  dining 
room  and  neat  conventional  tile  effects  for 
kitchen,  pantry  and  bathroom. 


These  modern,  sanitary  rugs  lie  flat  on  the 
floor  without  tacks,  nails,  cement  or  any  other 
kind  of  fastening.  They  never  wrinkle  at  the 
edges  or  corners  to  trip  unwary  feet.  And  their 
very  low  prices  bring  them  within  the  range  of 
even  the  most  modest  purse. 

Popular  Sizes — Low  Prices 


Pattern  No.  323 


6  X  9  ft.  $  9.00  Pattern  No.  386  (shown 

7jK  X  9  ft.  11.25  below;  is  made  in  all 

9  X  9  ft.  13.50  sizes.  The  other  patterns 

9  X  101/2  ft.  15.75  illustrated  are  made  in 
9  X  12  ft.  18.00  the  five  large  sizes  only. 


IK  x  3  ft.  $  .60 

3  x  3  ft.  1.40 

3  x  4//2  ft.  1.95 

3  x  6  ft.  2.50 


Owing  to  freight  rates,  prices  in  the  South  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi  are  higher  than  those  quoted. 

“Beautify  Your  Home  with  self  Congoleum 
Art-Rugs,’’  a  very  interesting  illustrated  folder 
by  Anne  Pierce,  shows  all  the  patterns  in  their 
actual  rich  colors  and  gives  many  helpful 
suggestions  on  home  decorations.  Our  nearest 
office  will  gladly  send  you  a  free  copy. 

Congoleum  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Philadelphia  New  York  Boston  Chicago  Kansas  City  San  Francisc,. 
Minneapolis  Atlanta  Dallas  Pittsburgh  New  Orleans 
Montreal  London  Paris  Rio  de  Janeiro 


Gold  Seal 


Hrt-Rugs 


y  #  •  ••  a, - 

\t%  ..♦  « ' a  a  v“  n  *<  a 


Pattern  No.  379 


Pattern 
No.  386 


Pattern 
No.  518 


Motor  to  Church  in  Comfort 


for  Economical  Transportation 


CHEVROLET 


Prices  f  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan 


Superior  Roadster  .  .  .  ...  $490 

Superior  Touring . 495 

Superior  Utility  Coupe  .  .  .  640 

Superior  4-Passenger  Coupe  .  725 

Superior  Sedan . 795 

Superior  Commercial  Chassis  .  395 

Superior  Light  Delivery  .  .  .  495 

Utility  Express  Truck  Chassis  .  550 


Fisher  Bodies  on  all  Closed  Models 


Chevrolet  Dealers  and  Service 
Stations  everywhere.  Applica¬ 
tions  will  be  considered  from 
high-grade  men  only,  for 
territory  not  adequately  covered. 


Five  United  States  manufacturing 
plants,  seven  assembly  plants  and 
two  Canadian  plants  give  us  the 
largest  production  capacity  in 
the  world  for  high-grade  cars  and 
mak.e  possible  our  low  prices. 


The  Chevrolet  5 'Passenger  Sedan  is  most  popular  for  family  use,  because  it  affords 
comfort,  weather  protection  and  the  home  atmosphere  all  the  year  ’round  for  five 
people  —  yet  may  be  economically  operated  with  only  one  or  two  passengers. 

Its  power,  reliability  and  low  up 'keep  appeal  to  men.  Women  like  its  handsome 
lines,  fine  upholstery,  plate  glass  windows  with  Ternstedt  regulators,  and  fine  finish. 

Everybody  appreciates  its  great  value  at  $795. 


In  Canada — Chevrolet  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Oshawa,  Ont. 


Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
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For 


Healing 


any  cut,  scratch,  bruise,  chap 
or  inflammation  of  udder  or  teats 
-or  other  bodily  hurt — apply  Bag  Balm. 
Penetrates  and  heals  quickly,  surely. 

Large  10-ounce  package,  60c  at  feed 
dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists, 
Send  for  free  booklet 
‘Dairy  Wrinkles." 

Dairy  Allocation 
Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndomllt* 
ft. 


Inu9e 

over 


MINERAL 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT^ 
fill  Ruin 
four  Horse  p 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  REMEDY 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  , 

$1.10  Box  sufficient] 

for  ordinary  casea 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price., 
WritofordescrlptlYe  booklet  c 
CO.  451  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  P> 


WITTE  T^REE  Saw 

Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  FAST— one  man 
does  the  work  of  10— saws  10  to  25  cords  a  day. 
Makes  ties.  A  one-man  outfit.  Easy  to  run  and  trouble- 
proof.  Thousands  in  use.  Powerful  engine  runs  all 
cither  farm  machinery.  Uses  all  low  priced  fuels. 
Fail/  Pay  only  a 

„  y  .  few  dollars 

Payments  down  and 

takea  y  ear  for  balance  of  low 
price.  Make  your  own  terms, 
rncr  Just  send  name  for 
inbC  full  details, pictures 
stdlowprices.  Noobligation  t 

tywriting.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6807  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6807  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  CAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AN&  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  &  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO,  N.J 


O  We  sell  DIRECT-FROM- 

L0U  THE-FACTORY.  Keep  the 
salesman's  salary  and  the  agent’s 
,  commission  in  your  own  pocket. 

I  INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 

Dept.  12  MEADVILLE,  PA. 


U  C  A  W  P  C  Is  your  horse  afflicted/ 

**  #4  V  Ei  9  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50 

Money  bach  if  not  satisfactory 

Me  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

NEWTON’S 

A  Veterinary’s  Compound 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs. 
Worm  Expeller,  Conditioner, 
Indigestion,  Heaves,  Coughs, 
Distemper.  65c  and  $1.25 
cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid. 
The  NEWTON  REMEDY  C0„  Toledo,  Ohio 


$1500  Gets  337  Acres  with 
Horses,  22  Cows,  Crops,  Tools 

Machinery;  money-maker  in  bigjway,  near  all  advantages; 
excellent  dairy  section,  fine  markets;  200  acres  loamy 
“elds,  big  creek-watered  pasture,  wire-fences;  woodland, 
iruit;  10-room  house,  running  water,  90-ft.  basement  barn, 
valued  S4000;  tool  house,  etc.  Owner  has  other  business, 
5*  S4500,  only  H  cash.  Details,  page  55  big  Illus. 
kargaln  Catalog;  money-making  farms  best  sections 
Med  States.  Copy  free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY, 
loOR  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


tenger*5aMontk 


Eldest  bicycle  built — 44styles, colors 
pjd  sizes.  Factory  to  Rider  prices. 
5a  *  livery,  express  paid  on  30 
®»ys  free  trial  .Cash  or  easy  pay  m’ts. 


TirO  4  lamps,  wheels  and  equipment 
_  —  w  at  half  usual  prices.  Send  no 
Write  today  for  bis  catalog, 
rnor.  i  raetory  Prices,  free  trial  plan  and 
marvelous  offers.  Bicycles,  $21.50  up. 

CYOJE  COMPANY 

wivatArapL  b-76  Chicago 


Write 
to  us 
today 


tomato  punts 


ten  million  now  ready.  Open 
field  grown,  large,  hardy 
stocky  plants.  Varieties;  New  Stone,  Greater  Baltimore 
nn  kMngston  Globe.  Prices  by  parcel  post,  100,  50c; 
™w$1.50;  1,000,  $2.50;  postpaid.  By  express •  collect, 
)>™0  to  4,000,  $2.00  per  1,000;  5,000  to  9,000;  $1*75  per 
In  h  an<d  over,  $1.50  per  1,000.  Roots  wrapped 

111  damp  moss,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


muulwood, 


patents 


TIFTON,  GA. 


Booklet  free.  Hig 

_ )  references.  Best  res 

Witom,  - - Promptness  assu 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer,  644  G  St 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


A  Sensible  Plan  for  Selling  Dairy  Feed 

( Continued  from  page  4 55 ) 

without  interest  and  at  the  same  time 
render  a  service  charge  which  in  some 
cases  is  not  asked  for  and  not  wanted 
and  be  able  to  meet  prices  made  by 
cardoor  delivery  peddlers,  and  live. 

Before  you  change  your  plan  of  doing 
business,  I  would  urge  you  to  make  a 
careful  survey  of  your  territory;  take  two 
or  three  weeks  off  from  your  business  and 
drive  out  and  see  your  customers.  Let 
them  know  you  want  their  business.  Show 
them  you  can  sell  as  cheap  or  cheaper 
than  any  other  agency  if  they  would  not 
ask  for  too  much  service.  Let  the  cash 
customer  understand  he  will  secure  a  net 
cash  price  without  paying  for  service  he 
doesn’t  receive  and  that  if  he  will  accept 
goods  out  of  a  car  and  save  you  that  han¬ 
dling  charge,  that  you  will  make  the  price 
accordingly.  Tell  the  credit  customer  that 
he  will  receive  the  lowest  cash  price  and 
that  you  will  only  charge  cost  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  given  him  in  keeping  his  account. 

The  farmer  is  not  a  fooj.  He  realizes 
he  needs  a  feed  store  where  he  can  secure 
supplies  all  the  time.  He  should  be  your 
friend  and  you  can  win  both  his  confidence 
and  friendship. 

When  your  plan  is  plainly  put  before 
him,  when  he  understands  that  you  are 
trying  to  conduct  your  business  in  such  a 
way  that  you  can  best  serve  him  and  that 
you  are  working  for  a  larger  volume  and  a 
more  rapid  turnover  and  trying  to  cut 
expenses  so  that  you  can  make  a  lower 
price  to  him  rather  than  trying  constantly 
to  increase  your  gross  profit,  he  will 
cooperate  with  you. 

Under  this  plan,  you  will  also  receive 
the  cooperation  of  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  even  the  county  agent.  Remem¬ 
ber,  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the 
county  agents  are  primarily  interested  in 
agriculture  or  the  farmer.  They  are  not 
antagonistic  to  the  feed  dealer.  They 
have  no  desire  to  disturb  business,  but 
they  do  want  you  to  so  conduct  your 
business  that  you  can  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  help  to  the  farmer.  Convince 
them  that  you  can  supply  feeds  at  a 
lower  cost  than  any  other  agent-end  then 
you  will  find  both  the  college  and  county 
agent  boosting  your  business.  The  faculty 
of  our  agricultural  schools  are  honest, 
intelligent  men  and  this  is  true  of  the 
county  agents  and  they  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  cooperate  with  you.  They 
recognize  the  fact  that  if  the  feed  dealer 
goes  out  of  business,  the  cooperatives 
must  so  conduct  their  business  or  extend 
their  system  so  that  the  farmer  can  secure 
their  feeds  at  any  and  all  times  and  when 
they  do  this  their  expense  will  be  as  high 
as  yours  and  if  the  same  service  is  given, 
their  price  will  certainly  be  as  high.  In 
other  words,  if  you  have  a  good  case, 
put  it  up  to  your  county  agent  and  make 
him  your  friend. 

-  Again,  base  your  price  on  replacement 
values  rather  than  cost.  Not  doing  so 
creates  confusion  and  leads  the  farmer  to 
erroneous  conclusions.  When  the  farmer 
sees  one  dealer  selling  cottonseed  meal, 
say  for  $4.00  per  bag,  and  at  the  same 
time  another  dealer  a  fewr  miles  away 
selling  at  $3.50,  he  thinks  some  one  is 
robbing  him.  He  naturally  concludes 
that  the  low  seller  is  not  losing  money  and 
hence  the  dealer  selling  at  $4.00  must  be 
making  $10.00  a  ton  or  more.  Of  course, 
we  know  this  may  not  be  true. 

If  you  have  an  advancing  market,  you 
have  a  dealer  selling  at  less  than  cost  of 
replacement  and  hence  losing  money.  If 
a  rapidly  declining  market  you  have  one 
dealer  wdio  bought  when  cottonseed  was 
high  and  instead  of  taking  his  loss  at  once 
and  lowering  his  price,  he  holds  up  his 
price  and  is  trying  to  get  from  under  and 
shove  the  load  on  the  farmer.  One  thing  is 
sure,  you  can  not  follow  the  market  down 
in  adjusting  your  selling  price  unless  you 
follow  it  up  when  the  market  is  advancing. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  you  feed 
merchants  to  pull  together.  The  feed 
distributing  system  is  composed  of  four 
factors :  The  manufacturer — the  salesman 
— the  feed  dealer  and  the  feeder.  To 
function  properly  all  must  be  interested  in 
the  other  and  all  work  together. 
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GetThisNer* 
Genuine 
NEW  IDEA 
SPREADER 


JT  has  all  the  qualities  that  have  made 
it  the  leader  for  twenty-five  years — 
with  many  new  features.  These  will  be 
a  revelation  to  you,  especially  the 


Steel  Construction 

This  makes  for  light  weight,  sturdiness, 
durability  and  freedom  from  trouble. 
And  the  new  low  price  is  especially 
interesting. 

The  name  and  the  guarantee  protect 
you.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  the  New 
Idea  write  at  once  for  full  details. 

THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY 
Coldwater,  Ohio 


Makers  of  New  Idea  Transplanters 


■HBiiigBS 


G  D  Sanitary  Seamless  Strainm 


Improved  filter  removes  dirt.  Solid 
drawn  steel.  Easy  to  keep  sweet  and 

clesn  Full  twelve-quart  capacity  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  “Send  no  money  Pay  5200  and 
postage  on  receipt.  Money  bach  if  not  satiefied. 
Write  for  our  free  Dairymen's  Supply  Catalog. 

COWING- DIETRICH  CO.,  Inc. 

207  W.  Water  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


**£"**'  Will  CulYom  Bdcleiia  Count 


FOR  sheep  ticks,  scab, 
foot  rot,  maggots  and 
shear  cuts. 

For  hog  lice,  skin  diseases 
and  healthful  surround¬ 
ings. 

Provide  a  wallow  for 
your  hogs.  Add  Dr.  Hess 
Dip  occasionally.  It’s  the 
handy  way. 

Sprinkle  in  the  dairy 
barn.  Keeps  everything 
sanitary  and  clean-smell¬ 
ing. 

Sprinkle  or  spray  the 
poultry-house  occasionally 
to  kill  the  mites,  lice  and 
disease  germs. 

There  is  scarcely  an  ani¬ 
mal  parasite?  skin  disease 
or  infection  that  Dr.  Hess 
Dip  and  Disinfectant  wrill 
not  remedy. 

Use  it  about  the  home 
wherever  there  is  filth  or  a 
foul  odor. 

Standardized  Guaranteed 
DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 
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READ  THESE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week.  .  , 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “  J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  counts  as  eleven 
words 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page.  _ 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


"I?  VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New 
Jh  York  New  Jersey  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must 
reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  previous  to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must 
accompany  your  order. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  or  English-penciled 

Indian  Runner  duck  eggs,  $1.50-11: ;  Barred 
Rock  eggs,  $1.25-15.  Postpaid.  RUPRACHT 
BROS.,  Pulaski.  N.  Y, _ ______ 

S.  C.  ANCONAS,  Sheppard  strain,  farm 

range,  hatching  eggs,  $1.25  per  15,  $5  per  100. 
RAY  KELLOGG.  Burdett,  N.  Y. _ 

smOT/Fi  COMB  ANCONAS,  Sheppard 

strain;  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs;  state 
your  wants.  GEO.  K,  BOWDISH,  Esperance, 
N,  Y. _ , _  -  - 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONA  hatching  eggs 

$2.00  per  15;  $10.00  per  100.  Prepaid.  G. 
SIMMS,  Lake,  New  York.  _ _ 

SELECTED  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 

hatching  eggs,  $3  per  15.  Chicks  40  cents  each. 
R.  R.  COTTRELL,  Raefield  Farm,  Hunt,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  30  c 

each.  Hatching  eggs,  $1.50  for  12.  Postpaid. 
D.  H.  WRIGHT,  Bayville,  N.  J. 


TURKEYS 

TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure  bred 

Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks.  Get  our  special  prices.  Write, 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

TEN  CHOICE  Bourbon  Red  turkey  eggs,  $5. 

From  free  range,  healthy,  mature  stock.  Order 
from  this.  GEO.  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 


RED  PYLE  GAMES,  stock  and  eggs  shipped 

C.  O.  D.  on  approval  anywhere.  J.  BOYCE, 
Spring  Glen,  N.  Y. 


20  YEARS  BREEDING;  best  Rose-comb 

Brown  Leghorns ;  eggs  for  May,  cheaper.  Write, 
H.  S.  LAM  SON,  Cameron,  N.  Y. 


EGGS,  Baby  stock,  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys, 

White  Runner  Ducks,  Rhode  Island  Whites. 
Reasonable  prices.  MRS.  ALICE  TRAM¬ 
MELL,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  bred-to- 

lav.  Large  white  eggs.  Chicks  $12  per  100, 
hatched  from  two-year-old  stock.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  KUHN’S  LEGHORN 
FARM,  Sycamore,  Ohio. 


EGGS— $1  per  13,  $2  per  30,  from  Light 

Brahma  White  Wyandottes,  Silver  Campines, 
Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  $1  per  15.  S.  G. 
BEALE  R,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


CHICKS— 8c  up  C.  O.  D.  Rocks,  Reds, 

Leghorns,  and  mixed.  100%  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  19th  season.  Pamphlet.  Box  26,  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DUCK  EGGS,  Fawn  and  White  Runners, 
Pekins,  Rouens,  Muscovys,  $1.50  per  setting, 
$12.00  per  hundred;  Toulouse  goose  eggs,  50c 
each.  Boston  Winners,  price  list,  booklet. 
Write  PEFFER’S  DUCK  FARM,  Greenfield, 
Mass 


'  BABY  CHICKS— Anconas,  $14  per  100; 

White,  Brown  Leghorns,  $12.50  per  100;  White 
Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  $18  per  100. 
Bare  Brooders.  Circulars.  OWNLAND 
FARMS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  EGGS  $3.00  per 
fifteen,  $5.00  per  thirty.  MAPLE  LAWN 
FARMS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS — White,  Wyandottes  and 

White  Leghorns  from  America’s  best  strains  at 
following  prices:  Wyandotte  $14,  Leghorns 
$11  per  hundred.  Write  for  circular ;  hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


LORD  WYCKOFF’S  White  Leghorns,  Amer¬ 

ica’s  -business  hen.  Get  some  quality  stock,  and 
you  will  have  100%  chance  of  100%  efficiency 
from  now  on.  Chicks,  Eggs  and  stock  priced 
right.  M.  W.  D E MICK,  Hammond,  N.  Y 


ROUEN  DUCK  EGGS  from  extra  large,  prize 

winning  stock,  $2  for  11.  HERBERT  G.  COM¬ 
STOCK,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS.  Owen  Farms  Strain. 
Hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Write  me.  T.  J. 
IvLEINE,  Spring  Mount,  Pa, 


BABY  CHICKS,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  bred 
from  our  high  producing,  vigorous,  free  range 
vearling  hens,  $12  for  100  for  May.  Cedar  Grove 
Farm,  KUNTZ  BROS.,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE  and  Mammoth  Bronze 
turkev  eggs,  $5.50  per  dozen.  Order  from  this 
adv.  H.  H.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  turkey  eggs,  $6  per 

dozen,  postpaid.  H.  A.  Haight,  Barker,  N.  Y. 

BRONZE  TURKEY,  TOULOUSE  GEESE, 

BOOKING  EGG  ORDERS,  $6.00  per  dozen. 
Breeders  for  sale.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellers- 
ville,  Penn. 


BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  Giant  Bronze 

Turkeys.  Hatched  first  part  of  May,  1923. 
Well  bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS 

REILLY,  Plymouth,  Mass. _ 

BOURBON  RED  turkeys’  eggs,  $8  per 
dozen.  Select  matings;  males  from  blue  rib¬ 
bon  stock;  females  vigorous  laying  stram. 
MRS.  JACOB  VALENTINE,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


O.  L  C.  PIGS,  large  type,  well  developed, 

growthy,  5  weeks  old  pigs;  selected  boars  and 
sows  for  breeders  from  U.  B.  Silver  or  C.  G. 
Fisher  stock,  price  $8  each;  registration  free; 
not  akin.  CHAS.  E.  HARRIS  &  SON,  Middle- 
bury,  Yt. 


TWENTY  grade  Pigs,  Berkshire  and  Chas¬ 

ter  White  6-8  weeks  old,  $6  each.  Express  paid. 
C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. _ 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  BRED  SOWS, 

service  boars.  Northern  grown  seed  potatoes, 
American  Giants,  world’s  greatest  yielders. 
GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS — We  are 

offering  for  sale  pigs  sired  by  Peter  the  King, 
grand  champion  boar,  Maryland  and  Delaware 
State  fairs  and  one  of  the  largest  boars  of  the 
breed,  weight,  1,100  lbs.  These  pigs  are  1,000 
lb.  hogs  in  the  making  and  are  bargains  at  $15 
to  $30  each.  Both  sexes.  Also  a  few  bred  sows 
sired  by  same  boar.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Hartly,  Del. _ 

DUROC  JERSEY,  extra  good  pigs  for 

breeders  40  lbs.  at  8  weeks  either  sex  $12.00 
registered.  GLENROAD  FARM,  Bloomsbury, 
N.  J. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS— 10  Million  Fine 

Field  Grown  plants  for  Sale.  12  Leading 
varieties.  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants,  300, 
$1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20.00. 
Mailed  Prepaid.  Expressed  10,000,  $15.00. 
Sweet  Potato,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50. 
Postpaid.  Expressed  10,000,  $30.00  Cash. 
Largest  and  oldest  growers  in  Virginia.  Posi¬ 
tively  guarantee  good  order  delivery  or  money 
refunded.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY, 
Franklin,  Virginia.  _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  250  Premier, 

Howard  17,  Big  Joe  or  Success  for  $2.  Postpaid. 
BASIL  A.  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. _ 

FOR  QUICK  SALE — Rose  bushes,  all  colors, 

60c;  Elegan  lily  bulbs,  25c.  MRS.  ARTHUR 
DOWNING,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


TRY  THE  WONDERFUL  everbearing 

strawberry,  the  Minnesota  1017;  set  them  in  the 
spring;  start  picking  in  August  the  same  year; 
from  :6  to  20  clusters  of  berries  to  the  plant;  15 
to  30  the  next  spring;  plants,  100,  $4;  1000,  $30. 
HARRY  SHURTL1FF,  Mannsville,  N .  1  ■ 


FOR  QUICK  SALE — 2  year  Argenteuil  and 

Palmetto  Asparagus,  $1.25  per  100,  $8.50  per 
1000.  GEO.  GASSETT,  Putney,  Vt 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Senator  Dunlap 

50C-100;  $3.25-1,000.  Aroma  70C-100;  $4.50- 
1,000.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y 


COLLECTION  NO.  1, 10  bulbs,  no  two  alike, 

labeled,  postpaid  $1.00.  Collection  No.  2,  12 
bulbs,  4  decoratives,  4  cactus,  4  show,  no  two 
alike,  labeled,  postpaid  $2.00.  MRS.  MURRY 
MOOSE,  Dahlia  Specialist,  Wayland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Big  type  Chester  White  pigs, 

from  large  litters.  Best  blood  lines.-  F.  B. 
KIMMEY,  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

AM  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  August- 

September  delivery  of  8  weeks  old,  registered 
rat  terrier  puppies,  males,  $15,  females,  $7.50; 
farm  puppies,  $5  and  $10.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Reference,  State 
Bank,  Herrick,  Ill.  Address,  MRS.  CARMEN 
D.  WELCH,  Herrick,  Illinois,  R.  F.  D.  (Pauline 
Carmen). 


PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPS  from 

valuable  trick-performing  female.  $20  and  $25. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  SHENANDOAH 
KENNELS,  Shenandoah,  Va. 


ANGORA — long-haired  kittens  of  purebred 
stock.  Maine  grown  pets,  male  or  female. 
ORRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast,  Maine. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES.  From  purebred,  good 

working  stock.  Males  $9;  Females  $6.  Shipped 
on  approval.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  R.  No.  4 
Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beautifully  marked  Collie 

nunpies,  bred  from  good  drivers.  Males,  $10. 
females,  $7.  Write  MRS.  J.  A.  LEACH,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 

Wyandottes  from  very  best  high  record  stock. 
Splendid  color,  shape  and  size,  eggs  $3  per  15. 
MRS.  M.  MANN,  Linesville,  Pa. _ 

HORNING’S  142  egg  record  Bourbon  Reds. 

Old  hens’  eggs  $10,  young  $9  per  dozen;  delivery 
guaranteed.  FLORA  HORNING,  Owego,  New 

York. _ 

BABY  CHICKS  from  personal  Hogan  tested 
flocks.  Barron  Ferris  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
12c  each.  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  15c  each;  broiler  chicks 
10c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  BANKER’S  HATCHERY,  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y. _ .  _ _ _ 

PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS,  trap- 

nested  stock,  breeding  pens  headed  by  269  egg 
males,  hatching  eggs  15,  $2;  100,  $10.  NOR¬ 
TON  INGALLSy Greenville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Reasonable,  Police  dogs,  three 

months  old.  Registered  sire  and  dam.  SAMUEL 
HESSBERG,  Rosemonte  Farm,  Selkirk,  Albany 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Strong, 

vigorous,  true  to  breed.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks, 
White  Wvandottes,  etc.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  1,200  miles.  Catalog  free.  W.  F.  HILL- 

POT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. _ 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing,  $6.00  per  hundred,  $3.50  per  50,  $1.25  per 
15,  delivered.  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs,  $1.50 
per  11,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. _ . 

8  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  by  express 

for  one  dollar  and  Brown  turaey  eggs  40  cents 
each.  H.  P.  SHERMAN,  Alfred  Station,  Alle¬ 
ghany,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 

REAL  MILK  GO  ATS— “  Toggenburgs  ”  and 
“Nubians.”  Doe’s  freshening  this  summer, 
$25  and  $35  each.  Big  Buck,  $40.  LLOYD 
GOLDSBORO,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


PERCHERON  STALLIONS,  all  first  prize 

winners  at  county  fairs,  at  former  gelding  prices. 
Spotted  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered 
stock,  $10.  JOHN  STOLLER,  Gabon,  O. 


REAL  ESTATE 


KIRCHHOFF’S  Introduction  Offer  of  meri- 

torious  gladioli.  Two  each  of  Mrs.  Norton, 
Mrs.  Pendleton,  Le  Marechal  Foch,  Herada, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Chris,  Niagara,  America, 
Panama,  Mrs.  Watt,  Mrs.  King,  Halley,  Wii- 
brinck,  Schwaben  and  Peace.  Fifteen  choice 
varieties,  thirty  blooming  size  bulbs  for  one 
dollar.  Postpaid.  W.  E.  KIRCHHOFF, 
Wilson,  New  York. 


SEED  CORN,  Early  Yellow  Dent  Farm  Bur¬ 

eau  tested,  germination  93%  selected  and 
graded.  Price  $3.25  with  bags.  F.  B.  RHODES, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y„  R.  F.  D.  No.  9. 


PLANTS — Pansies,  $3  per  100;  Asters,  65c  per 

100;  tomatoes,  $3  per  1,000;  cabbage,  $2.50  per 
1,000,  $11.25  per  5,000;  cauliflower,  65c  per 
100,  $4.50  per  1,000.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bris¬ 
tol,  Pa. 


150  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  (five  varie¬ 

ties),  and  directions  for  culture,  $1.60  postpaid. 
Free  circular.  W.  G.  SEUBERT,  Camden, 
N.  Y. _ _ _ 

HUSKING  CORN,  Early  Huron,  hardy, 

earlv,  prolific,  $2  bu.  till  May  10.  Cash  with 
order.  MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvama,  Pa. 


GLADIOLUS — Thirty  bulbs,  nearly  all  dil- 

ferent,  including  new  ruffled  Holland  Giant, 
rare  purple,  orange,  mahogany,  etc.,  $1 ,  post¬ 
paid.  Bloom  this  summer.  Send  for  free  20- 
page  illustrated  catalog  of  125  beautiful  varie¬ 
ties.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 
Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES — Last  sea- 

son  our  Russets  averaged  383  bushels,  our 
Cobblers  326  bushels  per  acre.  BELLEHOLM, 
Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  $3  per  1,000; 

Black  Raspberry,  $12;  Red,  $13;  20  Iris,  $1; 
8  apple  trees,  $1 ;  15  grapes,  $1 ;  1 ,000  grapes,  $25. 
We  grow  the  best  plants  in  Michigan.  Free 
catalog.  THE  ALLEGAN  NURSERY,  Alle- 
gan,  Mich. _ _ _ 

WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS — The  best 

there  is;  one  hundred  plants  one  dollar;  one 
thousand,  eight  dollars  postpaid.  Berry  plants, 
seed  corn,  circular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER, 
Macedon,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

'  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  Cobbler 

and  Russets.  JOHN  ROLFE,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  Green  Mountain  Seed  Pota- 

toes,  northern,  vigorous,  disease-tested. _ Also 

maple  products  direct  from  R.  B.  STONE, 
Maple  Grove,  Rochester,  Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS  x 

TRACTOR  PLOWS — every  improvement" 

can’t  choke,  three  bottoms  only  $95;  eight  foot 
double  tractor  discs,  $95;  New  Happy  Farmer 
8-16  tractors,  less  than  factory  cost.  LOSCH 
MACHINERY  CO.,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  or  EXCHAN  G  E— Johnston 

Sweep-Rake  Reaper,  only  cut  10  acres.  ELMER 
NORTON.  Elba,  N.  Y. _ 

CORD  TIRES  all  sizes,  cheap.  G.  SIMMS^ 

Lake,  New  York. 

KODAK  FINISHING^  Trial  offer. 

size  film  developed  5c.  Prints  3c  each.  Trial 
8  x  10  enlargement  beautifully  mounted  40c, 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  rniidUls 

cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  T1CK- 

ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A.,  Gardiner,  Mass. _ 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO  five  pounds  chew¬ 

ing  $1.75,  ten,  $3.00,  twenty,  $5.25.  Smoking, 
five  pounds,  $1.25,  ten,  $2.00,  twenty,  $3.50. 
Pipe  and  recipe  free.  Send  no  money.  Pay  when 
received.  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  CO„  Pa¬ 
ducah,  Ky.  _ 

FULL  BARREL  LOTS  DISHES,  siightly 

damaged  crockery,  shipped  any  address  direct , 
from  pottery,  Ohio,  for  $6.00.  Lots  are  well 
assorted  and  still  serviceable.  Plates,  platters,  1 
cups  and  saucers,  bowls,  pitchers,  bakers,  mugs, 
nappies,  etc.,  a  little  of  each.  Send  cash  with 
order.  Write  us  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 
Maine. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Girl  for  work  in  refreshment 

stand  or  woman  for  general  housework— same 
place.  MRS.  I.  S.  SMITH,  Elmira,  N.  Y„  R.  2, 

WANTED  AT  ONCE,  on  farm,  married  I 

couple.  Woman  to  help  in  family  of  two;  man 
on  farm,  $60  a  month,  everything  free.  Also  a 
single  man;  modern  improvements  and  near 
trolley,  R.  R.  and  in  Pittsburgh  vicinity.  J,  A.  1 
HERMAN,  Fombell,  Pa.,  R.  1. _ 

TWO  WOMEN — Mother  and  daughter,  or  two 

sisters  preferred,  for  housework;  or  would  con¬ 
sider  family  including  man  for  outside  work. 
State  full  particulars  first  letter.  C.  L.  H.,  Box 
3,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

WOMAN— Middle  aged,  to  cook  for  blind  j 

person  in  the  country;  opportunity  for  woman 
wanting  a  home;  American  preferred.  F.  W.  1 
LOOMIS.  Chestnut  Hill,  Ct. _ ____ 

FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN — Men  to  | 

train  for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads 
nearest  their  homes — everywhere;  beginners 
$150,  later  $250;  later  as  conductors,  engineers, 
$300- $400  monthly  (which  position?).  RAIL- ) 
WAY  ASSOCIATION,  Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  1 
N.  Y. _ _ _ 

ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17  to 

65,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions 
$117-$250;  travelling  or  stationary,  write  MR. 
OZMENT,  258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 

HUNDREDS  men,  18  up,  wanted  as  Railway 

Mail  Clerks.  $133-$192  month.  Common 
Education  sufficient.  List  positions  tree, 
Write  immediately,  Franklin  Institute,  Dept 
K101,  Rochester,  N.  Y. _  _ 

SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  to  work  in  cow 

barn.  Good  wages  paid.  Nice  home  to  board 
in.  State  experience  and  references,  risn- 
KILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  l. 


’  FARMS  for  $1,500  up;  Country  Stores; 
Gasoline  Stations;  Hotels  from  $3,000.  BURKE 
STONE,  INC.,  41  East  42d  St.,  New  York. 

‘  MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in 

central  New  York  State.  For  sizes,  descriptions, 
prices  and  terms,  write  PERRY  FARM 
AGENCY,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y 


DESIRABLE  12-room  house,  equipped  with 

gas;  fruit,  berries,  chicken  coops  and  large  barn; 
one-third  acre;  on  State  road;  $1,800;  $1,240 
cash;  balance  on  mortgage;  act  quickly.  MRS. 
DOLAN,  Box  974,  Friendship,  Allegeny  Co., 
N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — 160-acre  farm  with  lake  front 

and  woods;  also  cottage  and  bungalow  sites  and 
land  by  acre.  PARKER  HALL,  Niverville,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Co.,  N.  Y. _ _ 

38  ACRE  poultry  farm  for  sale;  very  reason¬ 

able;  price,  $2800.  OWNER,  151  Main  St., 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for 

household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  time. 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 

“PRETTY  POLLY  PEMBERTON  ”  House- 

dress — May  Model  only  $1.00.  Send  size  and 
total  back  length.  Valuable  coupon  given  with 
order.  BENNETT’S  GARMENTS,  Schuyler- 
ville,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

HOUSE  DRESSES,  $12  per  doz.  Sell  dozen 

daily,  $2  each.  Sample  sent  C.  O.  D.  $1.10. 
Write  for  free  catalog.  ECONOMY  SALES 
CO.,  Dept.  67,  Boston,  Mass. 


PRINTING 


_ INDOOR  GAMES _ 

MAH  JONG.  This  old  Chinese  game  is  grow- 

ing  and  growing  in  popularity  throughout  the 
United  States.  Complete  set  with  simple  in¬ 
structions  you  can  easily  follow.  Mailed  on 
receipt  of  $1.  Learn  to  play  today.  DOxALD 
BURGESS,  11  First  St.,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 


PRINTING  SPECIALISTS  for  poultrymen, 

dairymen,  farmers.  Attractive  cuts  of  standard 
breeds  of  poultry,  cattle,  swine  on  your  station¬ 
ery  free.  Send  for  free  samples.  NATIONAL 
PRINTING  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 


FARMERS  PRINTER — Attractive  work, 

500  Letter  Heads  and  Envelopes  $4.25.  Order 
Direct.  Samples.  ECONOMY  PRESS,  625 
Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


HONEY 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  Clover  $1.10.  10  lbs.  $2. 

Buckwheat  $1  and  $1.75.  Postpaid  first  three 
zones.  60  lbs.  pure  Clover  $7.50,  Buckwheat  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  good  family  cook  in  refined 

home.  A  kitchen  with  every  modern  conven¬ 
ience.  Room  with  private  bath  and  porcn. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  person.  VV  ages, 
$50  a  month.  C.  H.  S„  245  North  Main  St,, 
Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


'  DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  nave 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  witnoui 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  11  you  ne«u 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  bj^““ 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  maxe  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  Inc.,  301  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  City,  ij 


Treating  Horse’s  Injury 

What  do  you  suggest  to  put  on  a  sore  foot  of  a  horse" 
I  have  tried  kerosene  and  machine  oil  mixed  ball  anu 
— H.  V.  C.f  New  Jersey. 

DUE  to  the  fact  that  you  do  not  specify 

the  exact  nature  of  the  sore  or  wound, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  offer  a  suggestion 
for  treating  it.  However,  there  is  110 
question  but  what  kerosene  will  act  nicne 
as  an  irritant  than  as  a  healer.  Wash  ie 
affected  part  with  an  antiseptic  solution 
and  castile  soap.  Dry  well  after  washing 
it  and  then  apply  the  following  healing 
powder  which  you  may  have  coni 
pounded  at  your  local  pharmacy :  *' ul  ers 
earth  16  ounces,  zinc  oxide  4  ounces, 
carbolic  acid  crystals  2  drams.  1  flis  *! 
only  has  a  healing  effect  but  will  a 
tend  to  dry  up  the  sore. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  JO,  1924 


The  Broad  Highway-sy 
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Jeffery  Farnol 


(For  synopsis  of  preceding  installments,  see  page  464) 


BUT  Black  George  stood  turned  from 
me,  with  his  fists  clenched  and  his 
broad  shoulders  heaving  oddly. 

‘'Peter,”  said  he,  in  his  slow,  heavy 
pay,  “never  clench  ye  fists  to  me.  I 
can’t  abide  it.  But  oh,  man,  Peter!  ’ow 
may  I  clasp  ’anus  wi’  a  chap  as  I’ve  tried 
to  kill — I  can’t  do  it,  Peter.  I  were 
jealous  of  ’ee  from  the  first — ye  see,  you 
beat  me  at  th’  ’ammer-throwin’ — an’  she 
took  your  part  again’  me.  Theer  bean’t 
ao  choice  betwixt  us  for  a  maid  like  Prue 
-she  alius  was  different  from  the  likes  o’ 
me,  an’  any  lass  wi’  half  an  eye  could  see 
as  you  be  a  gentleman,  ah !  an’  a  good  un. 
An’  so,  Peter — I  be  goin’  away — a  sojer — 
p’r’aps  it  won’t  be  quite  so  sharp-like, 
arter  a  bit,  but  what’s  to  be — is  to  be. 
You  an’  she  was  made  for  each  other,  so 
-don’t  go  to  clench  ye  fists  again’  me  no 
more,  Peter.” 

“Never  again,  George!”  said  I. 
“Unless,”  he  continued,  as  though 
struck  by  a  bright  idea,  “unless  you’m 
minded  to  ’ave  a  whack  at  me;  if  so  be — 
why,  tak’  it,  Peter,  an’  welcome.  Ye  see, 

I  tried  so  ’ard  to  kill  ’ee — an’  I  thought  I 
’ad.  I  thought  ’twere  for  that  as  they 
took  me,  an’  so  I  broke  my  way  out  to 
come  an’  say  ‘good-by’  to  Prue’s  winder, 
an’  then  I  were  goin’  back  to  give  myself 
ip  an’y  let  ’em  hang  me  if  they  wanted 
to.” 

“Were you,  George?” 

“Yes.”  Here  George  turned  to  look  at 
me,  and  looking,  dropped  his  eyes,  while  up 
under  his  tanned  skin  there  crept  a  painful, 
burning  crimson.  “Peter!”  said  he. 

“Yes,  George?” 

“I  got  summ’at  more  to  tell  ’ee — sum- 
m’at  as  I  never  meant  to  tell  to  a  soul; 
when  you  was  down — lyin’  at  my  feet — ” 
“Yes,  George?” 

“I — I  kicked  ’ee — once!” 

“Did  you,  George?” 

“Ay — I — I’  were  mad — mad  wi’  rage 
an’  blood  lust.  Theer,”  said  he,  straight¬ 
ening  his  shoulders,  “leastways  I  can  look 
’ee  in  the  eye  now  that  be  off  my  mind.” 

“T  THINK  you  more  of  a  man  than 
*  ever,”  said  I. 

“Why,  then,  Peter — here’s  my  hand — 
if  ye’ll  tak’  it,  an’  I — bid  ye — good-by!” 
“I’ll  take  your  hand  gladly,  George, 
but  not  to  wish  you  good-by — rather,  to 
bid  you  welcome  home  again.” 

“No,”  he  cried.  “No — I  couldn’t 
abide  to  see  you  an’ — Prue — married, 
Peter.” 

“And  you  never  will,  George.  Prue 
loves  a  stronger,  a  better  man  than  I. 
And  she  has  wept  over  him,  George,  and 
prayed  over  him,  and  has  said  that  she 
would  marry  that  man — ah!  even  if  he 
came  back  with  fetter-marks  upon  him — 
if  be  would  only  ask  her.” 

“Oh,  Peter!”  cried  George,  seizing  my 
shoulders  in  a  mighty  grip,  “oh,  man, 
Peter  — you  as  knocked  me  down  an’  as 
Hove  for  it — be  this  true?” 

“It  is  the  truth!”  said  I,  “and  look! — 
to  prove  I  am  no  liar — look!”  and  I 
pointed  toward  “The  Bull.” 

George  turned,  and  I  felt  his  fingers 
tighten  suddenly,  for  there,  at  the  open 
boorway  of  the  inn,  with  the  early  glory 
of  the  morning  all  about  her,  stood  Prue. 
As  we  watched,  she  began  to  cross  the 
road  toward  the  smithy,  with  laggard 
sbp  and  drooping  head. 

“Do  you  know  where  she  is  going, 
George?  I  can  tyll  you.  She  is  going  to 
.vour  smithy  to  pray  for  you —  Come!” 
^d  I  seized  his  arm. 

No,  Peter,  no — I  durstn’t — I 
couldn't.”  But  he  suffered  me  to  lead  him 
forward,  nevertheless. 

And  behold!  Prue  was  kneeling  before 
die  anvil  with  her  face  hidden  in  her  arms. 
Cut  all  at  once,  she  raised  her  head  and 
saw  him,  and  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a 
glad  cry.  And  George  went  to  her,  and 
kuclt  at  her  feet,  and,  raising  the  hem  of 
tor  gown,  stooped  and  kissed  it. 

Oh,  my  sweet  maid!”  said  he.  “Oh, 
“dy  sweet  Prue! — I  bean’t  worthy — ” 


But  she  caught  the  great  shaggy  head  to 
her  bosom  and  stifled  it  there. 

And  in  her  face  was  a  radiance — a  hap¬ 
piness  beyond  words,  and  the  man’s 
strong  arms  clung  close  about  her. 

So  I  turned,  and  left  them  in  paradise 
together. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

WHICH  SYMPATHIZES  WITH  A  BRASS  JACK, 
A  BRACE  OF  CUTLASSES,  AND  DIVERS  POTS 
AND  PANS 

T  FOUND  the  Ancient  sunning  himself 
A  on  the  porch  as  he  waited  for  his  break¬ 
fast. 

“Peter,”  said  he,  “I  be  tur’ble  cold 
sometimes.  It  comes  a-creepin’  on  me  all 
at  once,  even  if  I  be  sittin’  before  a  roarin’ 
fire  or  a-baskin’  in  this,  good,  warm  sun 
— grave-chills,  I  calls  ’em.  Ketches  me  by 
the  ’eart  they  do;  ye  see  I  be  that  old, 
Peter,  that  old  an’  wore  out.” 

“But  you’re  a  wonderful  man  for  your 
age!”  said  I,  clasping  the  shrivelled  hand 
in  mine,  “and  very  lusty  and  strong — ” 

“So  strong  as  a  bull  I  be,  Peter!”  he 
nodded  readily,  “but  then  these  grave- 
chills  ketches  me  oftener  an’  oftener. 
Threescore  years  an’  ten,  says  the  Bible, 
an’  I  be  years  an’  years  older  than  that. 
Oh!  I  sha’n’t  be  af eared  to  answer  when 
I’m  called,  Peter.  ‘’Ere  I  be,  Lord!’  I’ll 
say.  But  oh,  Peter!  if  I  could  be  sure 
o’  that  theer  old  rusty  stapil  bein’  took 
first,  why  then  I’d  go  j’yful — j’yful,  but — 
why  theer  be  that  old  fule  Amos —  Lord! 
what  a  dodderin’  old  fule  ’e  be,  an’  theer 
be  Job,  an’  Dutton — they  be  cornin’  to 
plague  me,  Peter,  I  can  feel  it  in  my 
bones.” 

“Gaffer,”  began  Old  Amos,  “we  be 
wishful  to  ax  ’ee  a  question.  Wheer  be 
Black  Jarge,  which  you  ’avin’  gone  to 
fetch  ’im,  an’  bring  ’im  ’ome  again?” 

“Ah!”  nodded  Job,  “them  was  your 
very  words,  ‘bring  ’im  ’ome  again,’  says 
you—” 

“But  you  didn’t  bring  ’im  ’ome,”  con¬ 
tinued  Old  Amos,  “leastways,  not  in  the 
cart  wi’  you.  Dutton  ’ere  see  you  come 
drivin’  ’ome,  but  ’e  didn’t  see  no  Jarge 
along  wi’  you.  Speak  up,  James  Dutton 
— you  was  a-leanin’  over  your  [front  gate 
as  Gaffer  come  drivin’  ’ome,  wasn’t  you, 
an’  you  see  Gaffer  plain  as  plain,  didn’t 
you?”. 

“W’ich,  me  wishin’  no  offense,  an’  no 
one  objectin’ — I  did,”  began  the  Apology, 
perspiring  profusely  as  usual. 

“But  you  didn’t  see  no  signs  o’  Jarge, 
did  ye?”  demanded  Old  Amos. 

“W’ich,  since  you  axes  me,  I  makes  so 
bold  as  to  answer,  no.” 

“Ye  see,  Gaffer,”  pursued  Amos,  “if 


you  didn’t  bring  Jarge  back  wi’  you — 
w’ich  you  said  you  would — the  question 
we  axes  is — wheer  be  Jarge?” 

“Ah — wheer?”  nodded  Job  gloomily. 
Here  the  Ancient  was  evidently  at  a  loss, 
to  cover  which,  he  took  a  vast  pinch  of 
snuff. 

“  ’Ow  be  we  to  know  as  ’e  bean’t  pinin’ 
away  in  a  dungeon  cell  wi’  irons  on  ’is 
legs,  an’  strapped  in  a  straitjacket 
an’ — ” 

Old  Amos  stopped,  open-mouthed  and 
staring,  for  out  from  the  gloom  of  the 
smithy  issued  Black  George  himself,  with 
Prue  upon  his  arm.  The  Ancient,  dis¬ 
sembling  his  vast  surprise,  dealt  the  lid 
of  his  snuff-box  two  loud,  triumphant 
knocks. 

“Peter,”  said  he,  rising  stiffly,  “Peter, 
lad,  I  were  beginnin’  to  think  as  Jarge 
were  never  coinin’  in  to  breakfus’  at  all.” 
Saying  which,  he  turned  his  back  upon 
his  discomfited  tormentors,  and  led  me 
into  the  kitchen  of  the  inn. 

A  ND  there  were  the  white-capped  maids 
HA  setting  forth  a  breakfast  as  only 
such  a  kitchen  could  produce.  And, 
presently,  there  was  Prue  herself,  with 
George  hanging  back,  something  shame¬ 
faced,  till  the  Ancient  had  hobbled  forward 
to  give  him  welcome.  And  there  was 
honest  Simon,  all  wonderment  and  hearty 
greeting.  And  (last,  but  by  no  means 
least)  there  were  the  battered  cutlasses, 
the  brass  jack,  and  the  glittering  pots 
and  pans — glittering  and  gleaming  and 
twinkling  a  greeting  likewise,  and  with 
all  their  might. 

Ah!  but  they  little  guessed  why ‘Prue’s 
eyes  were  so  shy  and  sweet,  or  why  the 
color  came  and  went  in -her  pretty  cheeks; 
little  they  guessed  why  this  golden-haired 
giant  trod  so  lightly,  and  held  his  tall  head 
so  very  high — little  they  dreamed  of  the 
situation  as  yet;  had  they  done  so,  surely 
they  must,  one  and  all,  have  fallen  upon 
that  curly,  golden  head  and  buried  it 
beneath  their  gleaming,  glittering,  twin¬ 
kling  jealousy. 

Yes,  truly,  what  a  meal  that  was,  and 
how  the  Ancient  chuckled,  and  dug  me 
with  one  bony  elbow  and  George  with  the 
other,  and  chuckled  again  till  he  choked, 
and  choked  till  he  gasped,  and  gasped  till 
he  had  us  all  upon  our  feet,  then  de¬ 
manded  indignantly  why  we  couldn’t  let 
him  “enj’y  hisself  in  peace.” 

And  now,  when  the  meal  was  nearly 
over,  he  suddenly  took  it  into  his  head 
that  Prue  didn’t  love  George  as  she  should 
and  nothing  would  content  him  but  that 
she  must  kiss  him  then  and  there. 

“An’  not  on  the  forr’ud,  mind — nor  on 
the  cheek,  but  on  the  mouth,  my  lass!” 

And  now,  who  so  shy  and  blushing  as 
Prue,  Black  George  very  evidently  clasp¬ 
ing  her  hand  under  the  table,  and  bidding 


Last  week’s  puzzle  had  fourteen  ducks.  Next  week  we  will  print  the  answer  to 
this  one.  Also,  as  it  is  the  last  of  the  Blot-Outs,  we  will  start  a  fascinating  new 
series,  the  Daffydilly  Dots,  which  every  member  of  the  family  will  want  to  try. 


her  never  to  mind — as  he  was  content, 
and  never  to  put  herself  out  over  such  as 
him.  Whereupon  Mistress  Prue  must 
needs  turn,  and  taking  his  head  between 
her  hands,  kissed  him — not  once,  or  twice, 
but  three  times. 

O  gleaming  Cutlasses!  O  great  Brass 
Jack  and  glittering  Pots  and  Pans!  can  ye 
any  longer  gleam  and  glitter  and  twinkle 
indoubt?  Alas !  I  trow  not.  Therefore  it 
is  only  natural  and  to  be  expected  that 
beneath  your  outward  polish  lurk  black 
and  bitter  feelings  against  this  curly- 
headed  giant,  and  a  bloodthirsty  desire 
for  vengeance.  If  so,  then  one  and  all  of 
you  have,  at  least,  the  good  feeling  not  to 
show  it,  a  behavior  worthy  of  gentlemen — 
what  do  I  say? — of  gentlemen? — fie! 
rather  let  it  be  said — of  pots  and  pans. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

THE  PREACHER 

IT  is  a  wise  and  (to  some  extent)  a  true 
saying,  that  hard  work  is  an  antidote 
to  sorrow,  but  when  the  labor  is  over  and 
done,  and  the  weary  worker  goes  forth 
into  the  quiet  evening — how  then?  For 
sooner  or  later,  comes  the  still  hour  when 
Memory  rushes  in  upon  us  again,  and 
Sorrow  and  Remorse  sit  on  either  hand. 

A  week  dragged  by,  a  restless  fever  of 
nights  and  days.  I  hungered  for  the 
sound  of  Charmian’s  voice,  for  the  quick, 
light  fall  of  her  foot,  for  the  least  touch 
of  her  hand.  I  became  more  and  more 
possessed  of  a  morbid  fancy  that  she 
might  be  existing  near  by— could  I  but 
find  her;  that  she  had  passed  along  the 
road  only  a  little  while  before  me,  or,  at 
this  very  moment,  might  be  within  sight, 
were  I  but  quick  enough. 

But  when  I  had  reluctantly  bidden 
George  “good  night,”  and  set  out  along 
lanes  full  of  the  fragrant  dusk  of  evening; 
when,  reaching  the  Hollow,  I  followed 
that  leafy  path  beside  the  brook,  which 
she  and  I  had  so  often  trodden  together; 
when  I  sat  in  my  gloomy,  disordered  cot¬ 
tage — then,  indeed,  my  loneliness  was 
well-nigh  more  than  I  could  bear. 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  I  began  to 
be  haunted  by  the  thing  above  the  door — • 
the  rusty  staple  upon  which  a  man  had 
choked  out  his  wretched  life  sixty  and  six 
years  ago.  Thus  I  would  sit,  chin  in  hand, 
staring  up  at  this  staple  until  the  light 
failed,  and  sometimes,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  I  would  steal  softly  there  to  touch 
it  with  my  finger. 

Looking  back  on  all  this,  it  seems  that 
I  came  very  near  losing  my  reason,  for  I 
had  then  by  no  means  recovered  from 
Black  George’s  fist. 

My  sleep,  too,  was  often  broken  and 
troubled  with  wild  dreams,  so  that  rising, 
I  would  sit  before  the  empty  hearth,  a 
candle  guttering  at  my  elbow,  and  think 
of  Charmian  until  I  would  fancy  I  heard 
the  rustle  of  her  garments  behind  me,  and 
start  up,  trembling  and  breathless.  Often 
and  often  her  soft  laugh  stole  to  me  in  the 
gurgle  of  the  brook,  and  she  would  call,  to 
me  in  the  deep  night  silences  in  a  voice 
very  sweet,  and  faint,  and  far  away. 
Then  I  would  plunge  out  into  the  dark, 
and  lift  my  hands  to  the  stars  and  journey 
on  through  a  desolate  world,  to  return 
with  the  dawn,  weary  and  despondent. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  wild  night 
expeditions  that  I  sat  beneath  a  tree, 
watching  the  sunrise.  And  yet  I  think 
I  must  have  dozed,  for  I  was  startled  by 
a  voice  close  above  me,  and,  glancing  up, 
I  recognized  the  little  Preacher.  As  our 
eyes  met  he  immediately  took  the  pipe 
from  his  lips,  and  made  as  though  to  cram 
it  into  his  pocket. 

“Though,  indeed,  it  is  empty!”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  as  though  I  had  spoken.  “Old 
habits  cling  to  one,  young  sir,  and  my 
pipe,  here,  has  been  the  friend  of  my  sol¬ 
itude  these  many  years,  and  I  can  not 
bear  to  turn  my  back  upon  it  yet,  so  I 
carry  it  with  me  still,  and  sometimes, 
when  at  all  thoughtful,  I  find  it  between 
(Continued  on ^ 
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Figure  it  out  NOW 


A  Seal  of  Certaintt 
on  an  Insurance  Policy 


AA-4 


Hartford 
Fire  Insurance 
Company 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Gentlemen; 

I  operate  a . acre  farm. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy 
of  your  inventory  book- 
“MY  PROPERTY.” 


The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  spe¬ 
cializes  in  farm  insurance.  Its  agents  will  gladly 
cooperate  with  you  in  making  your  insurance 
policy  cover  practically  every  risk  you  take. 

Write  for  a  Hartford  farm  inventory  book. 
“My  Property”  is  designed  to  help  you  figure 
out  the  kinds  and  value  of  your  property.  It  is 
helpful  in  enabling  you  to  arrive  at  the  kind 
and  amount  of  insurance  you  need  to  be  fully 
protected  against  loss.  The  Hartford  agent  is  a 
good  man  to  know.  He  charges  no  fees  for 
his  services.  The  booklet  will  be  mailed  upon 
request.  It  is  free.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 
INSURE  IN  THE 

HARTFORD  FIRE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Hartford,  Conn. 


Name 

Address 


.FREE 
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famous  GRO'C  ORDSo/e 

MADE  of  SAME  STURDY 
FABRIC  AS  AUTOMOBILE 
CORD  TIRE 


TB/S  SOLE  /s 
WATER-PROOF 
FLEXIBLE 
STURDY 


3 


98 


Post  Paid,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back  Instantly. 

GIVES  REAL  COMFORT. 

WEARS  LONGEST  AND  BEST. 

IS  A  WORK  AND  SEMI-DRESS 
SHOE.  v 

SAVES  YOUR  FEET  AND  YOUR 
MONEY. 

This  GRO-CORD  shoe  is  fast  becoming  the  most 
popular  work  shoe  in  America.  Thousands  of  pairs 
are  sold  every  month  in  retail  stores  at  $5.00  to 
$6.00  a  pair.  The  Uppers  are  of  full  grain  leather 
of  extra  strength,  yet  soft  and  pliable.  Built  on 
the  comfortable,  seamless  Pattern  Last  with  no 
seams  to  hurt,  rip  or  tear.  This  is  not  a  rubber 
soled  shoe.  The  end  of  the  cord  threads  give  it 
the  flexibility,  great  strength  and  Wear.  Light  in 
weight,  keeps  feet  cool.  Brown  only.  Men’s  sizes, 
6-12.  Wide  Widths.  State  size.  Order  b; 
No.  A-100. 

DOUBLE  SERVICE  SHOE  CO., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

P.  0.  Box  1103 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


The  JC’ST  one  of  our  wonderful 


Send  for 
Catalog  40 


bargains. 

Set  comprises  a  4,  4X>  or  5  foot  iron 
r.  .,  ,,  enameled  roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  19  inch 
Pride  roll  rim  enameled  flat-back  lavatory, 
a  syphon  action,  wash-down  water  closet 
with  porcelain  tank,  oak  post  hinge 
seat;  all  china  index  fauceis.  nickel- 
plated  traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

251  V.  34  St.,  Bet.  7th-8th  Aves,,  N.Y.  C. 


SPEC.’AL  SALE- 

REAL  TASTY  BLEND 


Valuable  Stock  and  Grain  Farm  Montana.’  rich  soil, 

owner  compelled  to  reside  east.  Will  exchange  for  tarm 
or  town  property.  On  favorable  basis. 

A  ddress  * 

MARY  L.  SCHOFIELD,  342  79th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


[3POUNDS 

(delivered  frei 

cXifithin  Joo^filcs 


Qnce^you  try  Gillieg  Coffee,  fresh  from  the 
roaster,  you’ll  always  want  toorder  it  direct 
from  our  wholesale  headquarters.  That’s 
why  we  make  this  trial  test  offer,  accepting 
orders  for  less  than  6  lbs. and  at  the  wholesale  price. 
If  you  don't  enjoy  it  more  than  any  coffee  you  ever 
boueht  at  anywhere  near  this  price  return  it  and 
get  your  money  bach, 

SendfCheck ,  Cash ,  Money  Order  or 
pay  the -postman  on  receipt  of  coffee 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

23S  Washington  St.  New  York  City 
Established  84  Years 


WANT  MORE  MONEY  ? 


Our  agents  make  big  profits  on  Soap  and  toilet  articles. 
Get  free  sample-case  offer. 

H0-R0-C0  MANUFACTURING  CO..  2729  DodierSL,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  saw  it 
in  American  Agriculturist. 


GIVEN 

52-PIECE  DINNER  SET 

SELL  ONLY  10  BOXES  SOAP, 

each  box  containing  7  cakes  fine  Toilet  Soap  and 
with  every  box,  give  as  premiums  to  each  purcha¬ 
ser  all  of  the  following  articles;  a  Pound  of  Baking 
Powder.  Bottle'Perfume,  Box  Talcum  Powder,  6 
Teaspoons,  Pair  Shears  and  Package  Needles,  (as 
per  Plan  2351)  and  this  artistically  decorated  full 
size,  handsome  Dinner  Set  Is  Yours. 

NO  MONEY  NEEDED.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Many  other  equally  attractive  offers  and  hundreds 
of  useful  premiums  or  large  cash  Commissions. 


SPECIAL  EXTRA  PRESENT— GRANITE  SET 

We  give  a  7  Pc.  Full  Size  High  Grade  Granite  Kitchen  Set,  consisting  of 
Di3h  Pan,  Preserve  Kettle,  Sauce  Pan,  Pudding  Pan,  Pie  Pan,  Jelly  Cake  —  r. 
Pan  and  Basting  Spoon  FREE  of  cost  in  addition  to  the  Dinner  Set,  if  you  (giuimim.wife 
order  promptly.  You  advance  no  money.  We  trust  you.  You  risk  nothing. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  our  BIG  FREE  CATALOG  and  full  Information. 

THE  PERRY  G.  MASON  CO.,  495  Culvert  &  5th  St.,  Cincinnati.  O.  .Founded  1897, 
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The  Broad  Highway 

{Continued,  from  page  463) 

my  lips.”  And  he  sighed,  shaking  his  head 
in  gentle  deprecation  of  himself.  “But 
you  look  pale — haggard,"  he  went  on; 
“you  are  ill,  young  sir!” 

“No,  no,”  said  I,  springing  to  my  feet; 
“I  am  well  enough,  but  what  of  him  we 
found  in  the  ditch,  you  and  I — the  miser- 
able  creature  in  the  grass?” 

“He  has  been  very  near  death,  sir— 
indeed  his  days  are  numbered,  yet  lie  is 
better,  for  the  time  being,  and  last  night 
declared  his  intention  of  leaving  my  hum¬ 
ble  roof  and  setting  forth  upon  his  mis. 
sion.” 

“His  mission,  sir?” 

“  He  speaks  of  himself  as  one  chosen  by 
God,  and  asks  but  to  live  until  this  mis¬ 
sion,  whatever  it  is,  be  accomplished.  He 
is  one  who  would  seem  to  have  suffered 
some  great  wrong,  the  continued  thought 
of  which  has  unhinged  his  mind;  his  heart 
seems  broken — dead.  I  have,  sitting  be¬ 
side  his  delirious  couch,  heard  him  babble 
a  terrible  indictment  against  some  man.” 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED 

"DECAUSE  Pet  r  V  bart  suspected  Char- 
^  mian,  the  beautiful  and  mysterious 
woman  who  fled  to  him  for  protection,  he 
has  lost  her  just  as  it  dawned  upon  him  he 
loved  her.  Wearily  he  goes  Pack  to  the 
forge,  where  he  is  now  in  charge,  as  the 
owner  Black  George  has  been  forced  to 
hide  after  a  quarrel  with  the  squire’s  men 
Peter  meets  him  in  the  dawn,  looking  up  at 
the  window  of  his  sweetheart  Prue,  whose 
love  George  thinks  Peter  has  won. 


“Poor  fellow!”  said  I,  “it  were  better 
we  had  left  him  to  die  in  his  ditch,  for  if 
death  does  not  bring  oblivion,  it  may 
bring  a  change  of  scene.” 

“Sir,”  said  the  Preacher,  laying  his 
hand  upon  my  arm,  “such  bitterness  in 
one  so  young  is  unnatural;  you  are  in 
some  trouble;  I  would  that  I  might  aid 
you,  be  your  friend — know  you  better—" 

“Oh,  sir!  that  is  easily  done.  I  am  a 
blacksmith,  hard-working,  sober,  and 
useful  to  my  fellows;  they  cadi  me  Peter 
Smith.  A  certain  time  since  I  was  a  use- 
less' dreamer;  spending  more  money  in  a 
week  than  I  now  earn  in  a  year,  and  get¬ 
ting  very  little  for  it.  I  was  studious, 
egotistical,  and  pedantic — and  they  knew 
me  as  Peter  Vibart.” 

“Vibart!”  exclaimed  the  Preacher, 
starting  and  looking  up  at  me.  “  Related 
in  any  way  to — Sir  Maurice  Vibart?” 

“His  cousin,  sir.”  My  companion  ap¬ 
peared  lost  in  thought. 

“Do  you  happen  to  know  Sir  Mau¬ 
rice?”  I  inquired. 

“No,”  returned  the  Preacher;  “no, 
sir,  but  I  have  heard  mention  of  him.” 

“Why,  the  name  is  familiar  to  a  great 
many  people,”  said  I;  “you  see,  he  is 
rather  a  famous  character,  in  his  way.’ 

Talking  thus,  we  presently  reached  a 
stile  beyond  which  the  footpath  led  away 
through  swaying  corn  and  by  shady  hop¬ 
garden,  to  Sissinghurst  village.  Here  the 
Preacher  stopped  and  gave  me  his  hand, 

“And  you  are  now  a  blacksmith? 

“And  mightily  content  so  to  be.” 

“You  are  a  most  strange  young  man! 
said  the  Preacher,  shaking  his  head. 

“Many  people  have  told  me  the  same, 
sir,”  said  I,  and  vaulted  over  the  stile. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

IN  WHICH  I  MEET  MY  COUSIN,  SIR  MAURICE 
-  VIBART 

AS  I  approached  the  smithy,  no  sour.c 
of  hammer  reached  me,  and  coming 
into  the  place,  I  found  it  empty.  Then! 
remembered  that  George  was  to  driv< 
over  to  Tonbridge,  with  Prudence  and 
the  Ancient,  to  invest  in  certain  house 
hold  necessities,  for  in  a  month  s  time 
they  were  to  be  married. 

Hereupon  I  must  needs  contras 
George’s  happy  future  with  my  drear} 
one;  and,  sitting  on  the  Ancient’s  stoo 
in  the  corner,  I  covered  my  face  and  m} 
thoughts  were  very  black. 

{To  be  continued) 
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Make  Money  Quilting 

How  to  Get  Materials— Clover  Blossom  Bags 


WHY  quilting  is  regarded  as  an  old 
lady’s  job  no  one  seems  able  to 
explain,  but  certain  it  is  that  all  the 
people  who  quilt  as  an  occupation  in  our 
county  are  elderly  people,  some  of  them 
quite  old.  Quilts  are  coming  back  into 
their  own  after  some  years  of  oblivion  and 
there  is  nothing  more  fascinating  than 
quilt  making  and  quilting. 

One  dollar  a  spool  was  the  price  for 
quilting  in  pioneer  days,  but  it  has 
advanced  with  the  advancing  cost  of 
living.  For  a  plain  quilt  not  too  large  a 
week’s  work  is  required  and  about  three 
spools  of  ^thread,  so  that  six  or  seven 
dollars  must  be  charged  for  the  task. 
More  elaborate  patterns  bring  moie  per 
spool,  three  dollars  for  the  intricate 


any  rate  it  requires  no  money  to  embark 
in  this  business,  and  anyone  who  likes  a 
profitable  winter  job  will  find  it  easier 
and  more  pleasant  than  rug  weaving  or 
plain  sewing. — Hilda  Richmond. 


Finding  Quilt  Materials 

XCELLENT  quilts  may  be  made 
from  pieces  taken  from  sample  books 
of  men’s  clothing  (and  these  books  may 
be  had  for  the  asking  when  they  are  out 
of  season) .  Sew  the  samples  together  on 
the  machine,  line  with  heavy  outing  and 
you  have  a  quilt  worth  two  or  three  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  and  for  which  you  can 
always  find  a  ready  sale. 

Another  good  kind  of  quilt  may  be 


WHEN  GRADUATION  DAYS  COME  AROUND 


rpHE  littlest  girl  should  have  a  simple 
dress  of  good  material  trimmed,  per¬ 
haps,  with  hand  embroidery.  Use  No. 
2063,  which  comes  in  sizes.  It,  6,  8, 10  and. 
12  years.  Size  8  needs  lfZ  yards  of  Ifi- 
mch  material.  Price,  12c.  Embroidery 
pattern  657,  12c  extra. 

Simplicity  should  mark  the  little  girl’s 
best  frock.  If  you  use  lace  or  insertion, 
choose  good  quality.  Cheap-looking, 
showy  materials  are  never  good  taste,  but 
are  especially  unfortunate  on  children. 
No.  1814  cuts  in  sizes  8,  10,  12  and  lit 
years.  Size  8  requires  UA  yards  of  36- 
inch  material,  Sffi  yards  lace  edging  and 
m  yards  insertion.  Price,  12c. 


SEND  10c 

for  our  big  spring  and 
summer  catalogue 


UORthe  graduation  dress 
"  which  must  do  good 
service  all  summer,  choose 
No.  1967.  No  style  could 
be  more  simple,  yet  it  lends 
itself  well  to  soft  silk  or  a 
fine  cotton.  The  frill  may 
be  of  lace,  and  lace  may  be 
used  to  finish  the  neck  in 
bertha  style  and  also  at  the 
elbows.  No.  1967  cuts  in 
sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  If), 
and  J&  inches  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires _  4  yards  of 
$-inch  material  with  1 
yard  contrasting.  Price, 
12c. 


2,04&  Dtc'bs. 

1 5  /4 


The  dressier  graduation  frock 
should  be  georgette,  chiffon  or 
all-over  cream  lace,  worn  over  a 
white  silk  slip.  No.  2048,  the 
overdress,  comes  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  If)  and  fi2  bust 
measure.  Size  36  takes  3]A 
yards  36-inch  material.  Price 
12c.  Costume  slip  1514  comes  in 
sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  fiO,  1)2 
and  H  inches  bust  measure,  and 
takes  only  2  yards  of  36-inch 
china  silk,  satin  or  lingette. 
Pattern,  12c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  pattern  numbers  and  sizes,  your  name  and  address  clearly,  and  send 
with  proper  remittance  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Avenue,  N.  Y.  City.  Keep  a  record  of  your  order  and  give  all  particulars  if  you  write 

about  it. 

If  you  need  advice  about  choosing  the  right  frock  for  graduation  or  any  other  occasion, 
or  if  you  want  a  little  help  in  deciding  on  new  styles  or  making  over  last  year’s  dresses, 
write  to  the  Fashion  Editor.  Give  her  all  the  information  she  will  need  to  advise  you 
intelligently — your  size,  coloring,  the  sort  of  dress  you  need,  etc.,  and  enclose  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  for  her  reply.  You  will  receive  a  personal  letter;  which  will  help 
you  solve  your  dress  problems. 


designs  of  feathers  and  oak  leaves  and 
stars  being  fair. 

All  the  equipment  required  is  the  frame 
which  can  be  made  a  home  of  long  pieces 
of  clean  timber  with  the  strip  of  cloth 
tacked  on  the  edge.  Many  old  ladies  have 
Made  their  own.  These  are  laid  on  stout 
chair  backs  and  rolled  as  needed.  Of 
course  a  frame  with  legs  is  better,  and 
this  is  easy  to  manage  by  hunting  up  four 
old  table  legs  and  fastening  the  side 
pieces  to  them  by  means  of  pegs.  Perhaps 
111  the  attic  you  can  find  a  frame  like  the 
one  my  grandmother  had  made  years 
hack  of  solid  walnut  with  buttons  that 
turn  to  hold  the  side  pieces  in  place.  At 


KEEP  YOUR  SCALP 

Clean  and  Healthy 

WITH  CUTICURA 


rI™ake  the  best  Chocolate  Bars.  Mints  and  Chewing 
\viir  Be  mV  agent.  Fverybody  will  buy  from  you. 
nte  to-day.  Free  Samples. 

t  ,  MILTON  GORDON 

Jackson  Street  '  Cincinnati 


made  from  bed  ticks  that  are  too  worn  to 
serve  longer  for  beds.  Cover  with  outing 
and  quilt  in  rows  about  six  or  eight  inches 
apart  on  the  sewing  machine.  And  still 
another  good  filling  for  comforts  are 
gunny  sacks  was’  ed  and  made  as  many 
thicknesses  as  desired.  Cover  and  quilt 
on  machine.  Very  soft  and  warm  as  well 
as  quickly  and  easily  made. — Lady  L. 
Robbins. 


Clover  Blossom  Bags 

EVERY  country  housewife  knows  how 
sweet  are  the  clover-scented  breezes 
of  June.  Yet  how  often  we  fail  to  assure 
ourselves  of  this  delicate  and  refreshing 
perfume  for  the  remainder  of  the  year! 

An  hour  or  two  spent  in  the  clover  field 
on  a  “perfect”  June  day  will  result  in 
a  fine  basketful  of  clover  blossoms. 
Tied  in  a  generous-sized  bag  of  cheese¬ 
cloth  these  blossoms  will  impart  a  fresh 
and  delicate  aroma  in  closets  and  storage 
places.  City  friends  invariably  treasure 
a  gift  of  one  or  more  of  these  clover 
blossom  bags  and  they  possess  the  virtue 
of  being  very  easily  prepared. — Alice 
Margaret  Ashton. 


GAIN  SALE 

Tussah 
Silk— 

Spanish 
Lace 
Dresses 

$198 


An  Amazing 
Offer!  No 
Other  Com* 
.  pany  Can 
Afford  to 
\  Make  So  Low 
aPricel 


Books  too  good  to 
be  true — but  we 
mean  itt  This  ex- 

Quiaite  creation,  spark¬ 
ling  with  all  the  rich 
beauty  and  alluring 
charm  of  a  Parisian  gown*i$ 
offered  you  in  this  sal©  at 
only  $3.98!  Rush  your 
request  —  you  may  never 
eee  this  offer  again! 

SendNo 
Money 

With  Order 

Body  of  dress  fashioned 
from  soft,  sheer,  genuine 
Tussah  Silk — a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  material.  .  The  vide* 
generous  yoke  is  of  elegant 
eilk  Spanish  lace,  the  rage 
of  the  hour!  A  wide  band 
of  this  same  beauteous  lace 
is  also  ail  around  skirt  near 
bottom.  At  waist  is  nar¬ 
row  self  material  girdle* 
with  rich  rosette  of  white 
lace  run  through  with  silk 
ribbon  drop  in  contrasting 
color  —  a  clever  touch. 

Newest  wing  sleeves.  This 
bewitching  gown  drapes 
beautifully.  Suitable  for 
day  or  evening  wear — it 
will  be  your,  dress  up’* 

(rock.  A  saving  of  half  if 
ordered  now. 

No  Money  Now— pay  on 
arrival  only  $3.98  and 
postage.  If  not  delighted  after 
on,  return  by  insured  mail  and  get 
your  money  back.'  COLORS:  Black 
or  Brown  or  Navy  Blue*  SIZES: 
Women’s  32  to  46  bust;  Misses* 
14  to  22  years. 

International  Mall 
Order  Company 
Oent.W  1453,  - 


EM 


NO 


HE 


Money 


Back 


Guar¬ 


anteed 


Chisago 


AnUp-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PR  ICED  sets,  consisting  of 
a  4,  4 M  or  5' iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19" 
roll  rim  enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon 
action  wash  down  Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low 
down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge  seat.  Faucets  marked  hot 
and  cold.' AH  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  10 

MORRIS  &  KLENERT  CO.,  Inc. 

1 37  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


and  upward 


\ 


ia  one_  reason  for  the  rapidly 
growing  popularity  of  the 
Hotel  Martinique. 

Another  is  the  consistent 
economy  of  the  entire  estab¬ 
lishment.  Here  you  may  enjoy 
a  Club  Breakfast  at  45c.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Fruit  or  Cereal,  Bacon 
and  Egg,  and  Rolls  and  Coffee 
—  Special  Luncheon  and  Din¬ 
ners  of  superior  quality  are  also 
served  at  the  most  moderate 
possible  prices. 

Ho  location  can  be  possibly 
more  convenient  than  that  of 
the  Martinique.  One  block 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
(via  enclosed  subway)  —  Nine 
blocks  from  Grand  Central  — 
one  block  from  the  greatest 
and  best  Shops  of  the  City — 
half  a  dozen  blocks  from  the 
Opera  and  the  leading  Theatres 
— and  directly  connected  with 

Vthe  Subway  to  any  part  of  the 
City  you  wish  to  reach. 

Without  ext,. 

*  Hotel 

.Martinique 

(Affiliated  with  Jfotel  JdUlpin 

Broadway~32-fo33-St& 

NEW  YORK 

A.E.Singleton  cManagen 


le 

) 


EVER-BLOOMING 

1 0  ROSE  BUSHES 

AS  A  GIFT  For  Only  2  Yearly  Subscriptions  for  Ameri- 
Y  I II  111  l  can  A&riculturis,t  at  $1.00  each.  Your  own  renewal 
*  V/UIIU  may  be  sent  as  one  of  the  two  subscriptions  required. 


No  reader  can  afford  to  miss 
this  mammoth  gift  offer — the 
greatest  collection  of  plants 
we  have  ever  given. 

What  can  add  more  to  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  your 
home  than  bowers  of  exquisite 
fragrant  roses?  Roses  breathe 
sentiment  and  happiness.  No 
home  is  complete  without  this 
remarkable  collection  of  5  pink, 
4  white,  5  red  and  4  yellow 
roses.  One  of  them  is  a  climber. 
These  rose  bushes  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  reach  you  in  good 
condition  in  proper  time  for 
planting  in  your  locality. 

The  entire  lot  of  18  rose-bushes 
will  be  sent  you,  postpaid,  for  only 
two  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1 .00  each. 
Address 

American  Agriculturist 

461  FOURTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


The BigEarlvilleSalel  Reviewing  the  Markets 


EARLVILLE  SALE  PAVILION 
EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 

May  14  and  15,  1924 

1 60  Registered  Holstein- 
Friesian  Cattle 

All  animals  from  Herds  under  State  and 
Federal  Supervision — many  from  FULLY 
ACCREDITED  HERDS. 

FRESH  COWS 

Over  100  heavy  milking  Cows — many  just 
fresh,  many  others  soon  due. 

A  number  of  these  cows  have  excellent 
records — two  gave  104  and  112  lbs.  of  milk  in 
a  day — -two  have  29  lb.,  one  is  a  25-lb.  two 
year  old. 

BRED  HEIFERS— Pasture  time. 

About  50  real  typy  high  class  heifers,  all 
bred  to  high  record  bulls,  and  many  of  them 
due  in  October  and  November.  Backed  by 
good  records  on  all  sides. 

SERVICE  BULLS 

One  dozen  young  bulls  ready  for  service — 
many  of  them  from  30 -lb.  cows — one  from 
991 -lb.  yearly  record  four  year  old — one 
backed  by  three  direct  generations  of  30-lb. 
cows.  Selected  to  head  any  herd. 

Write  NOW  for  a  {older  giving  a  summary 
of  each  consignment . 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.Y. 
Col.  GEO.  W.  BAXTER,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Auctioneer. 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

EGGS 


321  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


Farmers -Growers - Pou Itrymen  and  Shippers 

We  ship  in  cars  and  small  lots,  once  used 
Barrels  (apple,  potato,  slat,  etc.)  Baskets, 
Butter  Tubs,  Carriers,  Crates  and  Egg  Cases. 
Also  all  varieties  of  new  and  used  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Packages.  Our  used  egg  cases  are  a 
special  feature.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Write  or  wire  at  once. 

national  package  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  N.  Paul,  370-371  South  St.,  New  York  City 


Old  Potatoes  Dull 

THE  entire  market  on  old  potatoes  rules 
weaker  and  dull.  Southern  potatoes  are 
arriving  in  fairly  liberal  supply  and  in  some 
quarters  these  are  replacing  old  stocks  rapidly. 
There  is  nothing  to  look  forward  to  that  can 
be  depended  upon  to  create  a  stronger  market. 
It  may  be  that  the  severe  storms  that  are  re¬ 
ported  in  the  South  will  be  responsible  for 
some  damage.  If  this  is  true,  we  may  expect 
a  slight  strengthening  during  the  next  week  or 
so,  but  there  is  not  enough  likelihood  of  this 
to  make  it  worth  putting  a  whole  lot  of  faith 
in.  The  southeaster  storm  was  in  fact  a 
hurricane  and  tornado,  causing  heavy  losses 
of  life  and  terrific  damage  to  buildings  and 
crops.  Whether  it  reaches  into  the  potato 
country  has  not  yet  been  reported. 

“States”  of  the  better  grade  are  bringing 
$1.75  a  cwt.  delivered,  but  the  general  quota¬ 
tion  on  “States”  covers  a  wide  range  depend¬ 
ing  on  quality.  $1.60  seems  to  be  about  the 
ruling  price  on  average  stocks.  There  were 
indications  that  shippers  of  “States  are 
rather  anxious  to  effect  a  clearance.  It  is 
reported  that  in  one  instance  where  a  car  had 
been  ordered,  a  car  and  a  half  was  sent  through. 
When  the  city  buyers  see  this  urge  to  clear 
stocks,  they  immediately  interpret  it  to  mean 
that  farmers  are  heavily  stocked  with  a  reserve 
and  are  anxious  to  clear  out  their  holdings. 
This  practice  right  now  has  created  an  im¬ 
pression  in  the  New  York  market  that  stocks 
are  heavy  and  shippers  are  anxious  to  effect 
a  clearance. 

HAY  MARKET  STRONG 

In  general  the  hay  market  in  Greater  New 
York  is  in  a  very  healthy  condition.  Brooklyn 
is  stronger  than  Manhattan.  Bronx  and 
Harlem  are  also  very  strong.  As  we  go  to 
press,  Manhattan  is  fairly  well^  supplied  but 
prices  rule  strong.  No.  1  and  No.  2  hay  is  in 
actual  strong  demand.  Last  week’s  receivers 
were  paying  as  high  as  $34,  but  since  then  the 
price  shaded  a  bit  to  $32  on  best  No.  2  grade 
in  large  bales.  As  a  matter  of  fact  so  little 
No.  1  hay  is  coming  in  that  there  is  not  enough 
to  warrant  a  quotation.  Barges  are  coming 
in  regularly  from  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk 
Valley  but  most  of  these  arrivals  consist  of 
common  hay  and  undergrades. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 

According  to  New  York  State  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  the  following  prices 

prevailed  on  April  26th. 

*  Roch- 

I  Ogdens-  ester  Buf- 

Albany  burg  Utica  Syra-  falo 


FLEECE  WOOL 

You’ll  obtain  the  best  prices  and  complete  I 
satisfaction  shipping  to  us.  Prices  quoted.  Get 
our  figures  before  you  sell.  Special  circular  on 
request.  Write  to-day. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Successor  to  Keystone  Hide  Company, 

HIDES,  WOOL,  TALLOW,  ETC- 

CATTLE 

GRADE  H0LSTEINS 
AND  GUERNSEYS 

30  head  ready  to  freshen,  100  head  due  to 
freshen  during  March,  April  and  May.  All 
large,  young,  fine  individuals  that  are  heavy  [ 
producers.  Price  right.  Will  tuberculin  test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

-  T  v  Crnri  tvT  C  Extra  fine  lot  registered 
HL  KJ  L  O  1  H>  1  ll  cows  fresh  or  soon  due. 
10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  heifers 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls. 

J.  A.  I. EACH  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


No.  2  Yet  Corn 
No.  3  Yet  Corn 
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For  Sale 


.58  % 

.59% 

.57% 

•57% 

.55% 

.57  % 

.5834 

.56% 

.56% 

.54 

.96 

.97% 

.95 

.94 

.90 

.93 

.94% 

.92 

.91 

.87 

41.00 

41.60 

40.60 

40.30 

38.90 

28.50 

29.10 

28.10 

27.80 

26.40 

32.50 

33.10 

32.10 

31.80 

30.40 

27.25 

27.85 

26.85 

26.55 

25.15 

36.00 

36.60 

35.60 

35.30 

33.90 

32.50 

33.10 

32.10 

31.80 

30.40 

37.25 

37.85 

36.85 

36.55 

35.15 

31.50 

32.10 

31.10 

30.80 

29.40 

34.00 

34.60 

33.60 

33.30 

31.90 

33.50 

34.10 

33.10 

32.80 

31.40 

36.50 

37.10 

36.10 

35.80 

34.40 

38.50 

39.10 

38.10 

37.80 

36.40 

45.00 

45.60 

44.60 

44.30 

42.90 

45.50 

46.20 

45.10 

44.60 

43.40 

48.50 

49.20 

48.10 

47.60 

46.40 

50.00 

50.70 

49.60 

49.10 

47.90 

45.00 

45.60 

45.10 

44.30 

42.90 

46.50 

47.10 

46.10 

45.80 

44.40 

price  had  dropped  back  to  37c.  It  has  held 
there  since  and  the  market  continues  steady 
and  firm.  As  we  go  to  press,  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  business  being  transacted  on  the 
street  and  prices  are  maintained  without 
difficulty.  The  creamery  extras  92  score  are 
bringing  37c.  Creamery  marks  scoring  higher 
than  92  are  bringing  38c.  State  dairy  tubs 
of  the  best  grade  are  bringing  from  36^  to 
36^c,  while  common  to  fair  marks  vary  from 
32  to  35c.  In  view  of  the  past  performances 
in  the  market,  it  is  absolutely  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  predict  or  even  infer  what  may  take 
place. 

Receipts  of  fresh  cheese  are  increasing  to 
considerable  extent  and  the  New  York  market 
is  holding  fairly  steady  on  these  stocks.  The 
quality  is  good  and  offerings  hold  steady  at  16 
to  16j^c  with  some  going  to  17c.  Fancy  held 
State  flats  are  steady  at  from  24  to  25  with 
average  run  stock  bringing  from  23  to  23>£c. 

EGG  MARKET  WEAKER 

As  we  predicted  in  our  market  review  and 
trend  last  week,  the  situation  in  the  egg  market 
has  turned  decidedly  weaker.  Accumulations 
are  heavy  and  with  the  end  of  the  Lenten  sea¬ 
son  and  passing  of  Jewish  holidays  last  week, 
the  demand  has  fallen  off.  The  result  is  that 
we  have  a  heavy  supply  coming  in  with  only  a 
nominal  demand.  Storage  is  in  full  swing  and 
is  absorbing  the  accumulations  but  not  enough 
to  maintain  prices.  Jersey  and  other  nearby 
hennery  whites  of  the  closely  selected  extras 
are  quoted  at  from  31  to  33c,  which  is  several 
cents  below  top  quotations  a  w7eek  ago.  Near¬ 
by  hennery  whites  of  extra  firsts  grades  are 
quoted  from  27  to  28  and  firsts  are  down  to 
26  and  27c.  Arrivals  of  these  nearby  whites 
are  heavy  and  far  beyond  the  current  trade 
needs  and  many  men  in  the  market  are  depend¬ 
ing  on  storage  for  an  outlet. 

With  the  situation  as  it  is,  the  farmers  may 
well  consider  the  wisdom  of  storing  eggs  at 
this  time  for  next  winter’s  supply  of  cooking 
eggs.  Through  the  use  of  water  glass,  eggs  may 
be  kept  perfectly  for  cooking  purposes  at  very 
low  expense,  enabling  the  sale  of  fresh  eggs 
next  winter  when  prices  are  higher. 

LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls  coming  in  via  freight  are  meeting  a 
very  firm  market.  There  is  in  fact  a  slight 
shortage  of  stock  and  it  may  be  that  prices 
will  be  forced  up  very  slightly.  However,  as 
soon  as  this  happens  a  reaction  on  the  con¬ 
sumers’  side  is  looked  for.  As  a  result,  general 
opinion  seems  to  favor  leaving  prices  alone. 
Broilers  have  been  in  heavy  supply  and  the 
market  during  the  middle  of  the  week  took  on 
a  much  weaker  tone.  The  market  on  express 
broilers  was  dragging  and  the  tendency  seemed 
downward.  Only  very  finest  colored  marks 
are  able  to  pull  65c,  and  55c  is  the  very  extreme 
on  only  the  best  White  Leghorns. 

The  dressed  poultry  market  is  unsettled  and 
irregular.  Fresh  fowl  receipts  are  light.  Dressed 
broilers  are  scarce  and  the  price  rules  firm  with 
many  bringing  a  premium.  Fresh  killed 
fowls  in  boxes  running  50  pounds  to  the  dozen, 
are  quoted  at  any  where  from  31  to  33c  for  corn 
fed  and  33  to  35c  for  milk  fed  stock.  Cases 
weighing  40  pounds  to  the  dozen  rule  about 
2c  lower.  Barreled  stock  averaging  A]/% 
pounds  per  bird  quoted  at  39  to  41c  on  corn 
fed  and  31  to  33  on  milk  fed.  Lighter  and 
heavier  stock  rules  slightly  lower. 
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CHICKS] 


BABY 


Hoyt’s  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

We  ship  anywhere,  prepay  the  parcel  post  charges  ans 
guarantee  95%  sate  arrival.  ’  ua 

Our  eggs  are  from  free  range  flocks  that  have  beeD  carp 
fully  culled,  our  chicks  are  all  hatched  in  Sidney  Ohin 
Canfield  Hatchery,  Smith’s  forced  draft  machine  ’  wiS 
brings  out  big  fluffy  chicks.  '  cn 


25 

50 

Chicks 

Chicks 

Barred  Rocks . 

$4.00 

$7.50 

White  Rocks . 

4.50 

8.50 

Buff  Rocks . 

5.00 

9.50 

R.  I.  Reds . 

4.25 

8.00 

White  Leghorns . 

3.50 

6.50 

Brown  Leghorns . 

3.50 

6.50 

White  Wyandottes. . .  • 

5.00 

9.50 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

5.50 

10.50 

Light  Brahmas . 

7.00 

13.00 

100 
Chicks 
$14.00 
16.00 
18.00 
15.00 
12.00 
12.00 
18.00 
20.00 
25.00 
1  Order 
Phone, 


I  Keierence  cMid>wixiuu  j.no<li.  d<uir,  duouju,  iviaB 
direct  from  this  ad.  Get  them  when  wanted. 

1  Haymarket  6368. 

J.  I.  HOYT,  Box  16,  184  Friend  St„  Boston,  Mass 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Flocks  Approved  by  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Agriculture 

Per  100  50  25 

Chicks .  $45.00  $23.00  $12.00 

Per  1Q0  50  25  15 

Eggs .  $22.00  $11.00  $5.50  $3.50 

Safe  delivery  1200  miles.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  12c  each 
Barred  Rocks,  ....  11c  each 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  .  .  9c  each 
Mixed  or  Off  Color, .  .  8c  each 

These  chicks  are  all  hatched  from  free  range  stock. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive 
booklet  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Chicks 


Long’s  Guaranteed  Chicks 

Rocks,  Anconas,  14c  each,  Wyan.  15c  each, 
Leg.  12c  each.  Mixed  9c  each.  Reductions 
on  large  amounts.  Good,  lively  Pree  Range 
CHICKS,  carefully  selected.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalog. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 
R.  D.  LONG,  Mgr.,  Box  12,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


18,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Bred,  hatched  and  shipped  just  right. 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barron 
Leghorns,  100,  $12.00;  50,  $6.50;  25, 

$3.50.  Heavy  broilers,  100,  $10.00;  50, 
$5.50;  25,  $3.00.  100%  live  arrival  guar¬ 

anteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  for 
quick  ship  ents. 

L.  R.  WALCK 

R.  R.  No.  3  GREENCASTLE,  PA, 

that  are  hatched 
to  grow.  Barred 

.  ,  Rocks  15c,  Buff 

Rocks  17c,  Reds  16c,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  13c,  Mixed  10c.  Prepaid  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed  to  your  door.  For  quick  service 
order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

|  J.  W.  KIRK,  Box  55,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Day-old  Chicks 

from  our  trapnested  hens  in  the  following  breeds: 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas  and  Wyandottes. 
9  to  16  cents  a  chick. 

ECLIPSE  FARMS,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS, 


-WHY  NOT- 


SWINE 

WIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross 
nrs  7  weeks  old  $5.50  each;  8  weeks  old  $6  each.  Pure 
br?d  Yorkshire  boars  or  sows,  Berkshire  hoars  or  sows, 
Chester  White  boars  or  sows,— any  of  these  pure  bred  1 
snip  at  6  to  8  weeks  old,  price  $7  each.  1  will  ship  : £?JP  1 
to  50  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating.  All  good  size. 
Quality  pigs  that  are  bred  to  make  pork  in  iittle  time  or  to 
breed  from.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
Telephone  0086  Woburn 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

SarpendhSg11  breedlng-  ^Sx’loCTi  fa  Aroenc  dundeeTn.  Yi 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  pigs,  bred  sows, 

giltaflftri  sftrvicebo^3J£u£en^P^Ro6ers^WayviUe^N^Y. 

DUCKS 


D 


AV  Al  n  Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 

”  ■  "Vuu  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 

DUCKLINGS  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 

WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  AND  DRAKES 
Price  List  Free 


IVARDEEjS 


Perfect 

1  E  K  " 


•E  DUCKLINGS 


Roy  Pardee,  Islip,  N.Y. 


•Note.— For  points  taking  New  York  rate  add  to  Albany 
price  %  cent  on  oats;  /s  cents  on  corn;  10  cents^on  cottonseed 
meal;  20  cents  on  other  feeds. 

MILK  PRICES 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  announces  the  following  prices  for  milk 
during  May  in  the  201-210  mile  freight  zone, 
for  milk  testing  3  per  cent.;  Class  1,  used  chiefly 
for  fluid  purposes,  $2.33  per  hundred  pounds; 
Class  2- A,  used  chiefly  as  fluid  cream,  $1.90; 
Class  2-B,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
plain  condensed  milk  and  ice  cream,  $2.05; 
Class  2-C,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
soft  cheeses,  $2.05;  Class  3,  for  milk  used 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  whole  milk- 
powder,  evaporated  whole  milk  and  sweetened 
whole  condensed  milk,  $1.60;  Class  -i- A ,  and 
based  on  butter  and  American  cheese 
quotations  in  the  New  York  market.  Prices  for 
April  were:  Class  1,  $2.33;  Class  2-A,  $2.00, 
Class  2-B,  $2.25;  Class  2-C ,  $2.25;  Class  3, 
$1.95. 

Sheffield  Farms  Company  Producers  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  price  of  3  per  cent,  milk  in  the 
201-210  mile  freight  zone  for  May  is  $2.00/2. 

BUTTER  MARKET  HOLDS  STEADY 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  butter  market  last  week 
was  followed  by  an  unforeseen,  although  not 
unexpected  drop  at  the  close  of  the  week.  The 
price  had  gone  up  to  383^0,  which  was  almost 
too  good  to  be  true.  This  too  rapid  rise  was 
I  apparently  unwarranted  for  on  Saturday  the 


MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  market  rules  weak  on  meat  and  live 
calves,  and  trading  is  dull.  There  has  been 
some  slight  improvement  on  top  grades  over 
last  week  but  under  grades  have  dropped  off 
from  50  to  75c.  The  bulk  of  sales  is  around 
$8  to  9.  Small  calves  are  as  low  as  $3  per  100. 
Although  the  demand  is  somewhat  limited, 
nevertheless  the  market  is  steady  on  spring 
lambs.  $21  is  the  ruling  price  on  fancy  spring 
stock.  Yearlings  vary  from  $17.25  on  prime 
down  to  $11  on  culls.  _  _  , 

Country  dressed  veal  calves  are  coming  in  in 
fa irly  liberal  supply.  Trading  has  been  moder¬ 
ate  and  with  a  weak  and  irregular  market 
except  for  strictly  choice  market,  of  which 
there  was  'not  a  very  plentiful  supply,  the 
market  in  general  is  irregular.  Dressed  hot 
house  lambs  are  plentiful.  Fancy  marks  of 
desirable  size  are  selling  well.  However,  the 
majority  of  the  arrivals  are  only  of  ordinary 
grade  and  such  are  selling  at  irregular  prices. 
Some  stock  is  coming  in  that  is  apparently 
not  in  good  condition,  in  spite  of  favorable 
weather  we  have  been  having  for  shipping 
dressed  stock.  Shippers  should  take  every 
precaution  to  get  all  the  animal  s  heat  out  of 
the  carcass  before  shipping  lest  they  arrive 
in  such  shape  that  inspectors  will  refuse  the 
arrivals. 

Tune  in  on  WEAF  10:50  Standard 
time  for  the  A.  A.  Radio  Market  Reports. 


Buy  your  Chicks  from  Egg-bred  stock  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS.  Chicks  that 
are  hatched  right  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

Free  Catalogue. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY.  Box  B,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  now  booking 

orders  for  chicks.  May  delivery  at  $14.00  per  100. 
June  delivery  at  $12.00  per  100.  All  chicks  bred 
from  2-3  yr.  old  hens  that  have  demonstrated  their 
high  production.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

BREEDERS-CHIC  KS-tGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  L 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Catalog 
free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm.  Box  f  65,  Riverdale.  iyj 

j  Tom  Barron  Pedigree  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

exclusively.  Extra  nice.  large  May  chicks  $18  per  109 
1  From  May  15  to  June  30th  price  $15  per  100  by  prepai 
parcel  post.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteeo. 

|  PEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM _ CLYDE,  N.Y 

jBABY  CHICKS  UK!  seB^iS 

and  Mixed.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  ^  “box  ^“^’^McAHsterWlle.  Pf; 

Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

A  strain  with  official  record  of  313  eggs.  Sell  noth  s 
our  own  breeding.  Baby  chicks  for  May  and  June  a n 

|  MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Pelawa^ 

IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  CHOICE  ^^- 
MOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  try  our  halohing^^ 
at  50c  each;  $45  a  hundred.  Day  91* Lfffil count- 
any  numbers.  Warrant  safe  delivery  and  fui  , 

j  JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS,  Plymouth,  New  Hamp* — - 

|  TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

,  I*.  - 

f  UJY  Barred  Rocks  !2c;  Reds  14c;  White  Leghorns^^ 

LnlA  mixed  8c.  Reduced  on  500  lots. 1°0  A  |.  ;||.  Pa. 

j  Order  from  advertisement.  Circular.  Twin  Hatchery,  _  • — . - — - 

ruirvc  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn.  B-  Clr- 

£Br  9  t0  14  CTs.  SHaART.iVMycimtervUle.  P- 
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Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  ' 

Breeding  will  tell 

You  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  with 
chicks  of  poor  parentage  any  more  than  a 
farmer  can  afford  to  gamble  with  seeds 
that  come  from  “mongrel”  plants. 
“Blood  will  tell”  every  time. 

Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks,  from  our  special 
matings,  are  especially  suited  to  the  egg 
farmer.  They  are  sired  by  full  brothers 
of  the  pullets  that  are  making  outstanding 
records  at  the  Vineland  Third  Interna¬ 
tional  Egg  Laying  and  Breeding  Compe¬ 
tition.  Their  dams  are  in  carefully  culled, 
farm  raised,  free  range  flocks  sired  by  males 
from  trap-nested  hens.  Naturally  chicks 
themselves  are  sturdy  and  vigorous. 

We  have  a  most  attractive  proposition  to 
offer  the  egg  farmer  in  our  strain  of 
Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Park  and 
Norfolk  Specialty  Barred  Rocks,  Fishel 
White  Rocks,  Sked  Brothers  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Martin  Wyandottes. 

Send  to-day  tor  your  Kerr  Chick  Book. 
It  includes  some  of  our  records  in  the 
1923  International  Laying  Contest. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Box  No.  10  Box  No.  10 

French  town,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Box  No.  10  Box  No.  10 


SCHWEGLER’S 

THOR-O-BRED” 

BABY  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
/LI  }  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
>  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up. 

97%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  now 
for  March,  April  and  May  delivery, 
fe.  Write  for  free  baby  chick  book 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER 

204  Northampton  St.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Caby  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 

50  100  500 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50 

R?R^d°sCkS  }  $6-50  $12*00  $55*00 

Assorted  chicks  $4.00  $  8.00 

For  shipment  any  Tues.  Wed.  or  Thur.  after  May 
17th.  Every  chick  guaranteed  from  the  best  of 
free  range  stock.  I  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee 
safe  delivery.  Excellent  hatches  make  these  prices 
possible.  Order  yours  today.  Special  prices  on 
larger  quantities. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J.  Box  N 

"“baby  chicks 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  You  -  ^ ts 

Wb.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $12.00  $6.50  $3.50 

Buff  &  Black  Leghorns .  12.00  6.50  3.50 

Anconas .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

S.C.  Black  Minorcas .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

S.C.&R.  C.  Reds .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

Barred  Rocks .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

Bull  &  White  Rocks.  .  .  . .  16.00  8.50  4.50 

Wh,  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes  .* .  16.00  8.50  4.50 

Bull  Orpingtons . 16.00  8.50  4.50 

Black  Langsbpns .  18.00  9.50  5.00 

Bight  Brahmas  and  White  Minorcas  20.00  10.50  5.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  pure  bred  stock.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments  made.  Mail  orders  to 
JAMES  KREJCI,  2165  E.  86th  St.,  CLEVELAND.  O. 

MEADOW  BROOK  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ONLY 
VS  13c 

MAY  DELIVERIES 

Postage  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  upon  request. 

meadow  brook  poultry  farm  and  hatchery 

STOCKTON,  BOX  A,  NEW  JERSEY 

ten  years*  experience 

In  Producing  High  Quality  Chicks 

,  We  have  been  building  a  chick  business  for 
-  A  over  ten  years,  on  the  basis  of  fair  and 
honest  dealing.  We  have  increased  every 
r'Yl  year  as  a  result.  Flocks  have  open  range. 

;  j  Carefully  bred  for  production.  100%  live 
.  7  delivery  guaranteed.  All  popular  breeds. 

'  Prices  right.  Booking  orders  now.  Write 

today  to  avoid  disappointment.  We  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  stay  and  will  nandle  your  order  on  that  basis. 
Reference,  Central  Natl.  Bank,  York,  Pa.  A 
postal  will  bring:  you  full  information. 

park  view  egg  farm,  box  12,  dover,  pa. 

barron  white  wyandotte 

BABY  From  breeders  bred  from  Imported  stock 
“HIX  with  records  of  262  to  278.  Circular  Free. 
Mvoo  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R,  1  ETTERS,  PA. 

HUMMER’S  GUARANTEED  CHICKS,  prepaid,  full 

count,  live  arrival,  note  low  prices. 

Barron  W.  Leghorns.  $13;  100%  $126.  Everlay  Brown 
Leghorns,  $14.  Bar.  Rocks  &  K.  1.  Reds,  $16;  1000, 
$140  May  delivery.  June  &  July  delivery:  White  & 

C  Brown  Leghorns,  $10  per  100;  rOOO,  $90;  Bar.  Rocks 

&  R.  1.  Reds.  $13  per  100:  1000,$100. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  PLANT.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


A  Good  Return  From  a  Small 
Investment 

FOR  a  number  of  years  I  have  raised 
chickens  but  I  have  hatched  with  a 
small  water  incubator  for  only  two  years. 
The  incubator  is  second  hand  and  several 
years  old,  and  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  incubators.  In  spite  of  this,  from 
the  very  first  I  have  had  more  than  a  50 
per  cent,  hatch  which  I  read  is  the  average 
for  large  hatching  plants.  One  hatch 
turned  out  98  chicks  from  120  eggs. 
With  my  own  eggs  at  market  price  I  find 
I  can  hatch  chicks  at  a  cost  of  five  to 
seven  cents  each.  That  makes  pretty 
good  pay  for  the  short  time  it  takes.  I 
simply  follow  closely  the  instruction  book 
which  came  with  the  incubator. 

I  feed  baby  chicks  dry  chick  mash,  a 
little  oakflake,  and  plenty  of  clean  water. 
When  the  chicks  are  older  I  keep  the 
mash  in  home-made  hoppers  before  them 
at  all  times.  I  feed  commercial  chick 
grain  five  or  six  times  a  day  when  they 
are  small.  When  they  are  older  three 
times  a  day  is  often  enough.  I  give  them 
chaff  from  the  barn  floor  to  scratch  in 
from  the  start.  Sods  turned  over  for 
them  to  scratch  and  pick  in  are  also  good. 

Chill,  over-heat,  or  musty  feed  is  sure 
death  to  many,  and  the  rest  never  really 
get  over  it.  Feed  the  chicks  only  as 
much  grain  as  they  will  eat.  Never  leave 
it  around  to  sour. 

This  year  I  kept  strict  account  of 
broilers  sold  and  feed  bought  from 
hatching  time  until  they  were  fed  our 
own  grain  this  fall.  Besides  buying  all 
grain  for  the  whole  flock  they  left  quite  a 
bit  of  money  besides  the  pullets. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE.  This  chick-letter  came  to  us  un¬ 
signed.  Unsigned  mail  receives  no  consideration  but  in  this 
case  the  story  of  achievement  is  well  worth  repeating. 


30,000  Chicks  Weekly 


for  June  and 
July  Delivery 

BRED  RIGHT,  HA  TCHED  RIGHT,  SHIPPED  RIGHT 

Hatched  by  men  with  14  years'  experience  in  one  of  the  largest,  finest  and  best  equipped 

hatcheries  in  the  state.  Order  early. 

$1.00  WILL  BOOK  YOUR  ORDER 

Prices 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . 

S.fC.JBROWN  LEGHORNS . 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  . 

SJC.  R.  I.  REDS . 

S.  C.1BLACK  MINORCAS . 

BROILER  CHICKS,  H.  B . 

BROILER  CHICKS,  L.  B . 

100  per  cent  live  delivery  gueranteed  to  your  door  by  prepaid  Parcel  Post.  Mrs.  Williains  received  614  chicks  frmn  ua  July  10. 
last  year,  and  raised  over  600,  Many  others  report  raising  90  tolOO  per  cent,  Let  KEYSTONE  VITALITY  CHICKS  make  good 
money  for  you  as  they  have  done  for  hundreds  of  others.  Leaders  since  1910.  Members  I.  B.  C.  Association. 

FINE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Each 

Per  1000 

10c 

$90.00 

10c 

90.00 

12c 

110.00 

14c 

130.00 

12c 

110.00 

9c 

80.00 

7c 

60.00 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 


( The  Old 
Reliable  Plant) 


Box  100, 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHICKS 


Produced  by 
ience. 

men  of 

50 

100 

500 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$61.75 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

8.00 

15.00 

71.75 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

11.00 

20.00 

95.00 

9.00 

17.00 

7.00 

13.00 

60.66 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

From  selected,  heavy  laying  flocks. 

many  years'  exj 

Varieties  Prices  on 

White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  (Sheppard’s) . 

White  Leghorns,  extra  quality,  heavy  laying  strain .  8.50 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas .  ° 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Reds. 

White  wyandottes,  extra  quality,  heavy  laying  strain .  11.00 

Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds. . . 

Mixed  Chicks,  Heavies . 

Mixed  Chicks,  Lights . . 

Order  right  from  this  Ad.  Bank  Reference,  l  ree  Catalog. 

NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 

m  ■  W  Hatched  from  America's  foremost  bred-to-lay 

D  A  Ik  M  M  I  ■  ML  strains.  Flocks  carefully  culled  and  developed 

I  Vlll  VTlw  for  highest  type  and  production.  100%  live 

delivery  guaranteed. 

May  Prices  (Prepaid)  On: 

Leghorns.  White  and  Buff . . 

Barron,  White  Leghorns,  Anconas.  ..  . . 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  &  R.  C . .  . . 

White  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes . 

White  Rocks.  Buff  &  White  Orpingtons . 

Mixed  Chicks . 

Order  direct  from  this,  ad,  or  write  for 

Box 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.00 

$110.00 

7.00 

13.00 

61.50 

120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

8.00 

15.00 

71.50 

140.00 

8.00 

15.00 

71.50 

140.00 

10.00  per 

100  straight. 

One-fifth  down'books  order. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY, 


Catalog.  Ref.:  Farmers  Bank  of  Elida,  Ohio 

90,  ELIDA,  OHIO 


CHICKS 


Chicks  Have  Low  Vitality  and 
No  Vigor 

Could  you  tell  me  what  is  wrong  wi^h  my  chicks? 
They  pick  the  eggs  and  just  about  manage  to  get  out  of 
the  egg  and  then  die. — F.  W.  E.,  New  York. 

Undoubtedly  the  low  constitu¬ 
tional  vigor  of  your  breeding  flock  is 
responsible  for  the  weak  condition  of  the 
chicks.  Weak  chicks  cannot  be  expected 
to  jump  out  of  the  egg  and  show  husky 
characteristics  when  the  parent  stock  is 
not  up  to  the  highest  standards.  Instead 
of  using  your  flock  for  breeders  in  the 
future,  it  would  pay  you  to  buy  baby 
chicks  from  hatcheries  that  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  high  constitutional  vigor  in  their 
breeding  pens. 

When  to  Start  Feeding  Chicks 

How  many  hours  should  elapse  before  the  first  feeding 
of  chicks?  Should  they  have  sour  milk  when  they  first 
come  out  and  for  how  long? — E.  L.,  New  Jersey. 

BABY  chicks  should  not  be  fed  for  at 
least  36  hours  and  48  hours  may  be 
better.  Then  give  them  some  finely 
ground  prepared  chick  feed.  They  may 
have  sour  milk  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  drink,  which  is  before  their  feeding 
time.  Milk  is  very  desirable  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  during  their  whole  growing  period. 
Very  hard  boiled  eggs  are  also  very  de¬ 
sirable  during  the  first  few  days  of  the 
chick’s  life.  _ 

Profit  in  Hatching  Chicks  for 
Neighbors 

1MAKE  extra  dollars  every  spring  by 
doing  custom  hatching  for  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  I  have  a  360-egg  incubator  and 
usually  run  three  hatches  by  setting  the 
first  one  so  that  it  will  come  off  by  the 
last  of  March. 

I  charge  one  cent  an  egg  and  three 
cents  for  every  healthy  chick  hatched, 
making  around  twelve  or  fourteen  dollars 
on  each  setting.— Miss  L.  M.  Huff, 
New  York. 


QUALIFY  $9.00  Per  lOO  and  UP 

"ATHENEON  STRAIN”  Insures  you  big.  husky,  fresh  air  hatched 
chicks  from  pure  bred,  inspected  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

Varieties  Prices  On: 

LEGHORNS— S.  C.  WHITE — S.  C.  &  R.  C.  BROWN. 

BARRED  ROCKS — ANCONAS .  13.00 

WHITE  ROCKS — R.  C.  &  S.  C.  REDS . 

WYANDOTTES,  WH.  &  SILVER— BLK.  MINORCAS. 

MIXED,  Heavy  Breeds,  $11.00  per  ICO.  Light  Breeds,  $9.00  per  100. 

Postpaid  to  your  door  and  100%  livedelivery guaranteed.  OrderyourMay  chicks  direct  from  this 
ad.  Reference:  Athens  National  Bank.  There  is  no  risk.  Wearemembers  I.B.C.A.andOhioC.A. 


100 

300 

500 

1000 

$12.00 

$35.00 

$55.60 

$110.00 

13.00 

38.00 

60.00 

115.00 

14.00 

40.00 

65.00 

125.00 

15.00 

43.00 

70.00 

135.00 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  F, 


ATHENS,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


FROM  PURE  BRED 

THAT  WILL  GROW 

Varieties  Prices  on: 


V  Y 

LAYING  FL 

OCRS 

'  I  N 

TO  M 

ONE  Y 

50 

100 

500 

1.000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

10.00 

19.00 

5.75 

11.00 

55.00 

100.00 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns. 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  R.  C.  Reds.  Blk.  Minorcas. 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  extra  quality,  Barron  White  Leghorn3 

White  Minorcas.  Extra  quality,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

Mixed  Chicks . . . 

25*  YEARS  HATCHING,  20  YEARS  SHIPPING  CHICKS  enables  us  to  supply  you  with 
the  very  BEST.  All  hatched  in  our  own  Hatchery.  Postpaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaran¬ 
teed  A  Hatch  each  week  from  March  1st  to  Sept.  1st.  Order  from  this  Ad.  SAVE  TIME! 
There  is  no  risk.  Reference:FarmersSta’-eBank.  Free  Ill.  Catalog.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 
20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  -  -  Box  R  -  -  NEW  WASHINGTON  OHIO. 

PREPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

We  personally  supervise  our  breeding  stock.  Chicks  pure  bred,  healthy  and 
lively.  Get  your  chicks  from  the  man  who  hatches  them. 

Prices  (parcel  post  prepaid)  on: 

Leghorns  (white,  buff,  brown) . 

Br.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds . 

Minorcas . 

Wb.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks. . 

Buff  Rocks . . . 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Bl.  Langshans .  .  . 

Mixed  Chicks  (all  varieties)  $11.00  per  100  straight. 

Ref.:  1st  National  Bank,  Gabon.  10%  down  books  order.  Extra  chicks  in  every  box. 
take  no  chances.  Order  today  and  get  good  chicks  when  you  want  them. 

GALION  HATCHERY,  629  WEST  CHURCH  ST.,  GALION,  OHIO 

BIG  pLLJFFY,  FULL-O-PEP 

Well  Hatched  from  healthy  laying  hens  of  best  strains 
on  free  range. 

Varieties  Prices  on: 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns . 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas, 

Blk.  Minorcas . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons ...  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 

Eggs  for  hatching,  one-half  price  oi  C 
Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  save  time. 

Quick  delivery.  Free  Catalog.  Ohio  Chicks  Are  Better. 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  B-6,  NORWALK,  OHIO 
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100 

300 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

8.00 

15.00 

43.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.00 

15.00 

43.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

75.00 

145.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

75.00 

145.00 

9.50 

18.00 

53.00 

85.00 

165.00 

You 


CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.50 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.50 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

82.50 

7.75 

15.25 

30.00 

147.50 

!.  100%  live 

arrival  guaranteed. 

Prepaid. 

save  time.  Ref.,  Huron  Co.  Banking  Co. 

REDUCED  PRICES 


ON  ONE  MILLION 
BETTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY. 


Varieties  Prices  on: 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns . 

Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas . 

White  Rocks  &  White  Wyandottes... . 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes . 

Buff  Minorcas . . .  . 

Mixed  Chicks,  $8.00  per  100  straight;  heavy  mixed,  $10.00  per  100.  Postpaid  to  your 
door.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Hatched  from  heavy  laying,  pure  bred  flocks. 
Bank  reference.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  with  full  remittance.  Circular  Free. 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  C.  A.  We  are  only  17  hours  from  New  York. 

Box  61,  _ UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$32.50 

$52.50 

$100.00 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

63.50 

125.00 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

63.50 

125.00 

7.50 

14.00 

41.00 

68.00 

135.00 

8.50 

16.50 

49.00 

80.00 

160.00 

11.00 

21.00 

60.00 

BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  of  incubation 
from  high-class  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  i6c  each;  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  14c  each;  Broiler  chicks, 
ioc  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  Pure  Barron  English  Strain,  out  of  im¬ 
ported  birds  with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby  cnicks 
for  March,  April,  May  and  June  delivery.  Capacity 
12,000  chicks  a  week.  My  book  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,”  $1,  or  given  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 


Box  41 


EDGAR  BRIGGS 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N. 


Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE— Chicks,  $1 4  per  100  up.  Eggs, 

$6.00  per  100  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition.  31st  year. 
Buy  from  a  specialist,  it  pays.  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

BOWDEN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Mansfield.  O. 


Super- Quality  June  Chicks 

MATCHES  JUNE  3,  IO,  17,  24 

Strickler’s  Tancred-Barron  Large  Type 
ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pens  headed  by  Tancred  285-egg  line  cock¬ 
erels  and  Lady  Storrs  271-egg  line  cocks  and 
cockerels,  mated  to  hens  bred  for  extra 
heavy  egg  production.  PRICES:  $10.00 

_  per  100;  $47.00  per  500;  $90.00  per  1000  by 

Special  Delivery  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery' 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


SUNSHINE 


C  HICKS 

50  100  600  1000 

-  $120 


SUNSHINE  HATCHERY 


BABY 

Per 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  $ 

S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  -  - 

Wh.  Wyandottes  - 
Heavy  Assorted  -  - 
Light  Assorted  -  - 
Postpaid  to-  your  door.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are  success  to 
thousands  of  our  customers  everywhere,  these 
chicks  are  bred  from  pure  vigorous  free  range 
parent  stock.  Hatched  with  highest  type  of 
modern  incubator.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

DALMATIA,  PA. 
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Parks’ Strain  Bred  -  to  -  Lay  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs.  J.  TR0PEAN0,  Sparrowbush,  N.Y. 


DAY-OLD  CHIX  AND  DUX 

VIGOROUS,  HEALTHY,  LIVABLE  Chix  and  Dux  that  will  grow,  thrive 
and  develop  into  profit  producing  specimens.  Parent  stock  selective 
mated  for  generations  by  Hogan  and  Cornell  methods.  Thirty-seven  years  of 
practical  experience  back  of  them.  Superior  stock  at  popular  prices.  Liberal 
discount  on  stock  ordered  in  advance. 


Bloomington,  Ind. 

CUSTOMER’S  LETTER — “Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  latest  price  list. 
Your  last  year’s  chix  have  done  wonders  for  us.  They  started  laying  in  September 
and  are  doing  their  best  now.  In  December,  I  got  464  eggs;  January,  535  eggs  and 
February,  708  eggs  from  40  pullets  and  10  yearlings. 

Yours  truly,  D.  A.  Galloway." 

R.  I.  REDS,  BARRED  &  WHITE  ROX,  WHITE  WYAN- 
DOTTES,  WHITE,  BUFF  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 
INDIAN  RUNNER  AND  PEKIN  DUX 

PULLETS:  Place  your  order  now  for  three  months’  old  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  for  June  first  to  tenth  delivery.  Bred  from  our  best  stock. 
Very  attractive,  big,  lop-comed  birds  that  will  start  to 'earn  money 
shortly  after  you  get  them.  Orders  accepted  from  one  dozen  up  to 
one  thousand  birds  in  one  lot. 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm 

Ransom ville,  N.  Y. 

W.  R.  CURTISS  CO.,  Prop. 

Members  Inti.  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Buy  NOW  at  Reduced  Prices 


Think  what  it  means  to  buy  chicks  like  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  at  prices  as  low  as  these. 
Lower  first  cost — bigger  profits.  Rush  your  order — adding  10  cents  for  Special  Delivery 
(if  wanted)  on  each  100  or  less. 

White,  Black  or  Brown  Leghorns. . . 

Barred  Rocks  or  Anconas .  4.50 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.75 

White  Rocks .  5.00 

White  Wyandottes or  Black  Minorcas 
SPECIAL 
Wh.  Leghorns  (Mating  A),  Wh.  Rocks 

orWh.  Wyandottes .  $6.75 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Mating  B),  Blk.  Leg¬ 
horns  or  Brd.  Rocks .  5.50 

All  Chicks  Delivered,  Postpaid  Anywhere  East  of  Mississippi  River,  U.  S.  A. 
rival  guaranteed.  Send  Money  Order,  Check  or  Registered  Letter,  Cannot  Ship  C.o.D, 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Baby  Chick  Association 
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REDUCED  PRICES  ON  READY 
MADE  GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS 
$8.50  PER  LOO  AND  UP 

This  season  get  our  big,  fluffy,  healthy,  vigorous  “Good  Luck”  chicks  and 
REAP  BIG  PROFITS.  These  prices  effective  onjtnd  after  May  17th. 


MILLION 


Luck  Chicks.  Catalog  Free. 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 


Varieties  Prices  On:  50  100  300  500 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  85.50  $10.00  829.00  847.00 

Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas .  5.50  10.00  29.00  47.00 

Barred  Rocks.  . . 6.00  12.00  34.00  57.00 

RCA  SC.  Reds .  6.00  12.00  34.00  57.00 

White  Rocks  .  . .  6-50  13.00  37.00  62.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas -  7.00  13.50  39.00  65.00 

White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  7.00  13.50  39.00  65.00 

Silver  &  Part.  Wyandottes .  10.00  19.00  55.00  - 

Buff  Minorcas,  Lt.  Brahmas .  J9-99  }9  99  ff'99 

Speckled  Sussex . J-0-0,?  19-00  55.00  .  .. . 

Mixed  Chicks.  S8.50  per  100  Mixed-  a”  1 ^vies^  Silver  100  straight. 
POSTPAID.  FULL' LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  DANK  REFERENCE 
The  Neuhauser  “GOOD  LUCK”  chicks  are  prized  by  thousands  of  custom¬ 
ers  everywhere  for  their  Beauty,  Type  and  Heavy  Egg  Production.  we 
hatch  only  from  the  best  selected  parent  flocks.  We  send  you  BIG,  STRONG 
STURDY  CHICKS.  Order  right  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance.  Get- 
them  when  you  want  them.  You  take  no  chance  with  Neuhauser’s  Good 
Member  I.  B.  C.  !A.  and  Ohio  C.  Assn.  We  are  only  17  hours  from  New  York 
BOX  82, _ _ _ NAPOLEON.  OHIO 
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HUBERsRELIABLeCHICKs 

IOOOOOO  .for  1924 


Ff°Ht¥edr  c’Ks1^ &bs,™i&-i«iheS  jss1 

FLOCKS  PURE  BRED.  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  North  High  St,  F0ST0R1A,  OHIO 

For  May  Delivery 

Leaders  Since  1910 


50,000  Keystone  Vitality  Chicks 


Bred  Right, 


KtSi&l 


Hatched  Right,  Shipped  Right 
ASK  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

Each  Per  1,000 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  .  12c  $110.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.. .  11c  100.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  14c  130.00 

Barred  Rocks .  14e  130.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas ...  13c  120.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  9c  80.00 

100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post.  Our  Chicks  are  hatched  by  men 
with  experience  in  high  grade  hot  water  machines,  where 
the  temperature  and  moisture  are  all  automatically 
maintained,  every  minute  during  the  hatch.  The  best 
chicks  are  always  the  cheapest.  80  per  cent,  of  our  chicks 
ordered  by  old  customers,  Mr.  Hubler  has  been  buying 
our  chicks  for  nine  years — Mrs.  Williams  ordered  500— 
we  sent  514  chicks.  She  raised  over  500.  Mr.  Grayson 
raised  97  %  of  the  700  Tie  purchased  last  year.  Mrs. 
Chambers  raised  100  per  cent  last  year.  We  have  pleased 
hundreds  and  we  can  please  you. 


We  are  members  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Fine  Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

(The  Old  Reliable  Plant) 


Postpaid.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

From  Pure  Bred,  Healthy,  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 


MORE  AND  BETTER  CHICKS 

200,000  Large  Husky  Baby  Chicks  for 
May,  June,  July  and  August  Delivery. 

Hatched  by  expert  in  large  Blue  Hen 
Mammoth  Incubators  with  Eleven  years’ 
experience.  Customers  report  our  chicks 
grow  faster  than  hen  hatched  chicks.  A 
satisfied  customer  my  best  advertisement. 

Order  at  once  and  get  better  chicks. 

S.  C.  WHITE  or  BROWN 

Leghorn . $12.00  Per  100 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH 

Rock . $15.00  Per  100 

BROILERS  or  MIXED. .  $10.00  Per  100 
Free  and  100%  Live  delivery  Guaranteed. 

Valuable  Catalogue  free  for  the  asking. 

H.  C.  HOUSEWORTH,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

l  Varieties 

>S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  &  S.  C.  Anconas .... 

R.  C.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes  &  S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas 
Mixed  Chicks  $10.00  per  100  straight. 

S.  C.  Buff  Minorcas,  $22  per  100.  Reference:  First  National  Bank 
i  this  Ad.  with  full  remittance.  Free  Catalog. 

1  York.  Members  Ohio  C.  H.  Ass'n. 

NYE  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  BOX  lOl, 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Try  our  vigorous,  lively  chicks  from  Bred- 
to-lay  and  exhibition  hens.  They  will 
make  you  money  for  they  have  the  quality 
and  the  egg  laying  habit  bred  in  them.  A 
trial  will  convince  you.  Rocks,  Reds, 

Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Leghorns.  Big  illustrated  catalog 
free.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices 
right.  Prepaid.  Reference,  Commercial 
Bank. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A, 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CO-OPERATIVE  POULTRY 
CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

rnHERE  is  still  time  to  get  some  of  those  quality  chicks  from  New  York 
J-  State  poultrymen  whose  breeding  stock  is  selected  by 

Outside  Disinterested  Poultry  Experts 

It’s  not  the  first  cost  of  the  chick  that  matters,  it’s  what  the  pullets  raised 
from  these  chicks  will  do  in  the  laying  flock  next  winter,  that  counts. 

IF  YOU  PREFER  TO  DO  YOUR  OWN  INCUBAT¬ 
ING,  WE  WILL  FURNISH  THE  EGGS  FOR  YOU. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  with  leading  article  by  Prof.  J ames  E.  Rice,  of 
Cornell  University,  giving  list  of  members,  breeds  kept,  chicks  and  eggs 
for  sale  and  other  information. 

M.  C.  PORTER,  Secretary  Box  79  RODMAN,  N-  Y. 


RICHFIELD.  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas.  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  S15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcels  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100. 
Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.J. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range,  pure  bred  stock.  White 
Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  ana 
R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  our  price  list  and 
circular  quick.  Ref.  First  National  Bank. 

Clinton  Po'ihrv  Fare  Co..  Box  0-52.  lock  Ham.  Pi. 


Prices  on 
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1,000 
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_  Order  right  from 

Our  Sth  Year.  Only  17  hours  from  New 

KANSAS,  OHIO 


PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

From  select  flocks  of  heavy  layers.  Strong,  vigorous,  livable  chick*  that  will  make  you  money, 
variotips  Prices  On:  25  50  100  500 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  53.25  $6.25  512.00  S  • 

Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds .  f.To  7.50  14.50  70.UU 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orphingtons .  4.00  8.00  lS.oO  7o.uu 

Mixed  Chicks,  heavy  varieties .  . . *  3-5  6.25  12.00  WL 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  Reference.  Order  right  from  tnis 
Ad.  with  full  remittance.  You  take  no  chance. 

MONROEVILLE,  OHIO 


750,000  CHICKS 

_  *  .  .  ,  • An  Yndfl  runffo  o i 


From  select  flocks  of  heavy  laying  Pure  Bred  hens ion  free  range  and properly  caved lot -to 

from  etWs°Ad’  wltlffufl  renfiUance  and  get  them  ^uickb^.^Bank^reff:  rence."  There /no 
r*T  wliUoWlS  HOURS  FROM  NEW  YORK.  Chicks  will  reach  you  safely^ 

White,  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas .  33.50  $6.50  512.00  $57.00  $110.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Minorcas.  .  . .  3. <5  7.00  13.50 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons. . .  4.00  7.50  14  50 

Mixed  Chicks,  $9.50  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  $11.00  per  109  straight. 

Postpaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  .Free. 

Box  510 


65.00 

70.00 


125.00 


-5,009  Weekly  bottom  prices..  to  in¬ 
creased  incubator  capacity,  we  are  in  a  P0*1^0® 
to  furnish  6,000  Bisr,  Husky,  day-old  Chicks  weekly.  Bredtrono 
healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  of  good  t^pe  and  color  in  toe 


following  breeds:  - 

Varieties  Each  Per 100 

S.  C.  White  and  Erown  Leghorns  10c  $10.00 

Barred  and  Buff  Rocks  .  .  .  12c  12.00 

S.  C.  R.I.  Reds  ...  14c  14.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  .  12c  12.00 

Mixed  or  Assorted  •  09c  9.00 

Scientifically  hatched  by  experienced  operators  in  highest  typ«J 
modern  incubators.  Full  count,  100%  live  dehvery  guaran  ■ 
prepaid  to  your  door.  Order  a  shipment  direct  from  ad.  and  r  P 
hjg  profits.  Catalog  free.  Ref.  The  Richfield  State  Bank. 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


500 

$50.00 

60.00 

70.00 

60.00 

45.00 


Hatched 

from"  Pure  Bred," well  kept  heavy  laying  hens.  Post¬ 
paid  to  your  door  and  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Order  right  from  this  ad.  with  full  remittance.  Best  Bank  -reference.  You  take  no 
chance.  8 Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  C.  A.  We  are  only  16  hours  from 
New  York. 


400,000 


Varieties  Prices  on  100 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  $11.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas.  . .  13.00 

•Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  .  14-00 

Silver  Lace  Wyandottes .  15.00 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  63,  MT.  BLANCHARD, 


500 

$52.50 

62.50 

67.50 

72.50 

OHIO 


THE  YALLEY  HATCHERY,  Bat  29,  R.  No.  1, _ _ 

9.00  per  lOO  and  Up 

i 00%  Live  Delivery 

Prepaid  Prices  on  25 

White,  Brown,  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns . . 

Brd.  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas .  •  »•/» 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes .  •  3.75 

Black  Minorcas . - . 4.25 

Sil.  Wyandottes,  Black  Langshans .  4.50 

Buff  and  White  Orpingtons . 

Light  Brahmas . * .  s-uu 

Broiler  Chicks  $9.00  per  100.  We  hatch  40  breeds  from  heavy  laying,  culled  flocks, 
reference.  Order  direct  from  this  Ad.  We  have  been  18  years  in  the  business. 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  16.  KENTON. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

HATCHING  EGGS 

.  ducklings 

200  egg  strain;  280  egg  Male  birds  head  our  pens:  Chicks 
immediate  delivery.  White  or  Black  Leghorns  $14.00  per 
loaf  R.  i.  Reds  Barred  Rocks  $16.00,  snow  white  Indian 
Runner  Ducklings  200  egg  strain  $30.00  per  100:  orders 
for  future  delivery  booked  with  25%  deposit.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed:  circular  free. 

IDYIPELL  FARM, _ Wolcott,  New  York 

CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows. 

All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be 
pleased  wjth  what  you  get  from  us. 

NONE'SUCH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  332-C.  MT.  VERNON,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

Davis  famous  strain  of  heavy  producing  White  Leghorns. 
During  the  past  16  years  I  have  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
production.  My  chicks  are  hatched  by  the  latest  im- 
proved  incubators,  $nd  Quickly  develop  into  prolific 
layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stock  bred  to  250  to 
315  egg  strain.  Quality  chicks  every  time  with  us. 
Write  for  prices. 

ARCHER  W.  DAVIS  -  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


THE  WORLD  PURE  BRED. 

_  Lowest  Cut  Prices 

You  can  now  obtain  Moss’  famous  ehfoks  at  the  lowest 
prices  in  our  history-  May  and  June  clucks  make  excellent 
winter  layers.  GET  THEM  NOW.  Leghorns,.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons 
Brahmas,  Black  Giants.  Delivered  postpaid.  Get  these 

ANTHONY^h/mOSS',  Box  A-l,  MORRIS  PLAINS,  NEW  JERSEY 


When  writing  advertisers. 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Barron,  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R-!-  Red5 
Bred  for  business  from  unrestricted  far® 
range  stock  which  insures  vitality- 
hatches  of  big  sturdy  Chicks  every  we«K 
only  12c  each.  Discounts  on  % 

Live  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown, 

CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

seal  of  the  State  Co-operative  Care- 

Assn.  You  Know  What  You  are  Getting  Get 

mi  breeding  P Yulffi‘°t?on"p^  U 

Box  103  CASTILE,  N.** 


L.  H. 


circular  giving 

ROBINSON 


$1.00  PER  YEAR 


MAY  17,  1924 


PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 


An  Opportunity  For  Grange  Leadership — By  Dean  A.  R.  Mann 


47# 


American  Agriculturist,  May  17,  1924 


Who  Pays  for  Advertising? 

Why  Women  Buy,  What  They  Buy,  When  They  Buy 

By  J.  R.  SPRAGUE 


RECENTLY  one  of  the  great  national  womans’ 
magazines  sent  out  this  questionnaire  to  several 
thousand  of  its  readers:  “When  you  go  into  a 
store  to  make  some  purchase  and  are  shown  two 
articles,  one  of  which  you  recognize  as  having  been 
advertised,  and  the  other  not,  which  one  do  you  buy?” 

Out  of  all  the  replies  re¬ 
ceived  to  this  question,  87 
women  in  100  stated  that  in 
such  circumstances  they 
bought  the  advertised  article. 

Appended  to  the  question¬ 
naire  was  this  further  inquiry: 

“If  the  advertised  article  is 
higher  in  price  than  the  non- 
advertised  article,  which  one 
do  you  buy?  ” 

Sixty  women  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  answered  this  question 
by  saying  that  they  bought 
the  advertised  article  even 
though  higher  in  price. 

There  must  be  a  sound 
reason  for  the  sentiments 
shown  in  these  replies,  because 
the  women  addressed  were  not 
of  the  wealthier  classes,  but 
were  mainly  the  wives  of 
farmers,  mechanics  and  sala¬ 
ried  men, — people  who  are 
obliged  to  practice  economies 
and  make  their  money  go  as 
far  as  possible.  In  short,  the 
women  who  replied  to  the 
questionnaire  represented  the 
great  bulk  of  the  American 
people,  those  who  have  helped, 
and  are  still  helping,  to  make 
our  country  what  it  is. 

Why  do  87  women  out  of 
100  buy  advertised  brands  of 
goods  in  preference  to  non- 
ad  vertised  brands?  And  why 
do  60  women  out  of  100  buy 
advertised  goods  even  at  a 
higher  price? 

The  kind  of  democracy  we 
have  evolved  in  America  has 
taught  us  one  great  truth 
which  is,  that  the  decision  of 
the  majority  is  always  the 
wise  decision  in  the  long  run. 

We  may  make  mistakes  in  our 
laws  and  in  our  economic 
policies,  but  eventually  our 
great  American  common  sense  comes  to  the  surface  and 
the  mistakes  are  rectified  through  the  force  of  public 
opinion. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  very  old  to  remember  when 
the  life  of  the  ordinary  citizen  was  vastly  different  than 
now.  When  mother  used  to  buy  castile  soap  by  the 
yard  and  cut  it  up  into  two-inch  sections  which  had 
sharp  corners  that  had  to  be  rounded  off  by  use;  when 
there  was  no  light  porcelain  and  enamelware;  when  we 
got  hot  water  from  a  tank  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen 
stove,  and  when  the  ordinary  bathtub  was  a  wooden  or 
galvanized  iron  washtub. 

Those  were  the  times,  too,  when  going  into  a  store  to 
buy  anything  often  meant  a  session  of  bargaining.  Few 
merchants  marked  their  goods  in  plain  figures,  and  the 
customer  never  could  be  quite  sure  whether  or  not  he 
was  getting  an  article  as  cheap  as  someone  else.  In 
many  cases  an  extra  high  figure  would  be  named  for  an 
article  because  the  merchant  fully  expected  that  the 
customer  would  try  to  “  beat  down  ”  the  price.  When  a 
man  went  into  a  clothing  store  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes 
he  seldom  expected  to  pay  the  first  price;  if  the  first 
price  was  $20,  he  could  nearly  always  get  it  for  $17.50 
if  he  was  a  fairly  good  bargainer.  If  he  happened  to  be 
an  extra  shrewd  bargainer  he  could  often  take  the  suit 
away  for  $15,  and  get  a  pair  of  suspenders  thrown  in  for 
good  measure. 

This  kind  of  merchandising  has  happily  gone  out  of 
style  in  America,  though  it  is  still  in  vogue  in  some  other 
countries.  It  was  a  bad  system,  and  an  unfair  one;  for 
the  person  who  did  not  like  to  stoop  to  petty  bargaining 
was  penalized  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  who  did  not 
mind  doing  such  things.  Beside  that,  it  was  economic¬ 
ally  unsound.  Merchandise  cannot  be  distributed  at 
lowest  price  unless  it  is  done  on  a  basis  of  one  price  to 
all.  The  business  man  who  could  never  know  what  he 
was  going  to  get  for  an  article  naturally  set  a  good 
round  figure  on  it  so  as  to  be  able  to  come  down  if 
necessary. 

Just  this,  perhaps,  explains  why  87  women  out  of 
100  prefer  to  buy  nationally  advertised  articles  rather 


than  non-ad  vertised  articles;  and  why  60  out  of  100 
are  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  advertised 
goods.  There  is  a  sense  of  security  in  buying  an 
article  in  which  the  manufacturer  has  enough  e  con¬ 


fidence  to  spend  his  good  money  in  advertising. 

Why  is  it  safe  to  buy  the  things  that  you  see  con¬ 
sistently  advertised  year  after  year  in  the  magazines 
and  newspapers  of  the  country?  Simply  because  it  is 
an  undeviating  rule  of  business  that  to  sell  a  customer 
only  one  time  is  unprofitable.  Unless  the  customer  is 
well  enough  pleased  with  his  purchase  to  continue 
buying,  the  first  sale  is  made  at  a  loss  to  the  seller. 
In  other  words,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  a 
manufacturer  to  spend  his  money  advertising  an 
article  unless  he  is  sure  the  article  will  satisfy  the 
purchaser.  Advertising  merely  tells  the  public  about 
the  product;  the  product  itself  must  be  good  enough  to 
create  future  sales. 

It  is  the  advertisers  of  the  country  who  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  one-price  system  of  retailing, 
because  their  existence  depends  on  the  good-will 
of  the  great  buying  public,  and  that  good-will 
cannot  be  maintained  unless  everyone  js  treated 
alike.  It  is  also  the  national  advertisers  who 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  person  of  moderate 
means  in  1924  to  have  the  conveniences  and  even 
luxuries  that  were  the  prerogatives  of  the  wealthy 
only  thirty  years  ago. 

Every  once  in  awhile  some  ardent  patriot  who 
seeks  public  office,  or  who  wishes  to  fix  himself 
up  as  a  salaried  official  of  some  reform  organiza¬ 
tion,  rises  to  state  that  the  economic  machinery 
of  the  country  is  all  wrong  and  that  we  will  soon 
go  to  the  dogs  unless  we  change  our  ways.  One 
of  his  favorite  themes  is  the  fact  that  vast  sums 
are  being  spent  every  year  on  advertising;  he 
shows  by  telling  logic  how  advertising  is  a  drain 
on  the  nation  and  the  consumer  pays  the  bills, 
thus  viciously  increasing  the  cost  of  living.  It 
sounds  plausible,  but  let  us  see  how  it  works  out 
in  actual  practice. 

A  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  a  manu¬ 
facturer  in  Pennsylvania  was  putting  out  an 
assorted  line  of  food  products,  selling  in  fair 
volume  to  the  grocery  trade  in  nearby  territory. 


The  thought  occured  to  him  that  if  he  could  specialize 
on  single  product,  and  through  advertising  get  enough 
people  into  the  habit  of  using  that  product,  he  would  he 
able  to  sell  it  at  a  very  low  price  and  still  make  a  profit. 
He  decided  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  canned  soups, 
which  had  not  been  done  extensively  in  this  country  at 
that  time;  and  he  believed  there  was  a  market  for  such 
a  product  because  home-made  soup  is  an  expensive 
thing  on  account  of  the  number  of  ingredients  that 
have  to  be  used. 

When  he  first  put  his  canned  soup  on  the  market  it 
had  to  sell  for  around  thirty  cents  a  can,  which  was  not 
very  much  cheaper  than  the  housewife  could  produce  it 
herself.  But  he  began  to  advertise  it  extensively, 
constantly  creating  new  customers,  and  as  the  number 
of  customers  went  up,  the  price  per  can  went  down. 
Now,  in  spite  of  the  increased  cost  of  machinery,  of 
labor  and  of  transportation,  Campbells  soups  sell  at 
about  eleven  cents  a  can  instead  of  the  thirty  cents  of 
twenty  odd  years  ago. 

It  is  true  that  he  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  in 
advertising,  which  the  reformer  may  claim  has  been 
paid  by  the  public;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  price 
has  gone  down.  In  actual  figures,  the  cost  of  adver¬ 
tising  each  can  is  something  less  than  one-fifth  of  one 
cent ! 

There  is  a  tool  manufacturer  in  an  Eastern  State 
who,  for  many  years  made  an  assorted  line  of  hammers, 
hatchets,  axes,  and  the  like,  selling  them  to  dealers 
throughout  the  country.  He  did  not  advertise  these 
tools  and  made  no  attempt  at  standardization;  if  a 
dealer  anywhere  said  his  customers  liked  a  peculiar 
kind  of  hammer  or  hatchet  the  manufacturer  made 
new  models  to  suit.  Eventually  he  was  turning  out 
more  than  2,700  different  items  in  the  tool  line. 

Then  the  War  came  on  and  the  manufacturer  turned 
his  plant  over  to  the  Government,  making  war  materials 
instead  of  tools.  After  the  armistice  he  went  back  to 
tool  making,  but  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  for 
nearly  two  years  his  product  had  been  practically  off 
the  market,  so  it  was  almost  like  starting  business  all 
over  again. 

This  time  he  went  at  it  differently.  Instead  of 
making  all  sorts  of  models  he  concentrated  only  on 
those  which  long  experience  had  shown  were  most 
practical  and  serviceable;  at  one  stroke  he  lopped  off 
nearly  three-fourths  of  his  former  number  of  models. 
He  painted  these  in  distinctive  colors,  red  and  black, 
stamped  his  name  and  trade  mark  on  every  article, 
and  began  to  advertise  them  to  the  tool  users  of  the 
country.  As  in  the  case  of  Campbells  soups,  he  could 
produce  his  goods  cheaper  and  better  because  he 
concentrated  on  a  few  lines  instead  of  many.  But  to 
attain  the  minimum  of  cheapness  and  quality  he  had 
to  have  a  large  and  steady  stream  of  buyers,  and  only 
through  advertising  could  this  be  done.  He  had  spent 
large  sums  of  money,  but  each  year’s  expenditure  has 
resulted  in  more  customers  for  his  tools.  More 
customers  have  enabled  him  to  produce  more  econom¬ 
ically.  Economy  in  manufacture  makes  lower  prices 
for  every  individual  buyer. 

So  far  no  reformer  has  been  able  to  devise  any  scheme 
for  lowering  the  cost  of  necessities  that  beats  the  , 
system  whereby  a  manufacturer  is  given  a  chance  to 
make  the  very  best  product  he  knows  how,  and  then  bv 
paid  publicity  tells  the  public  about  his  product.  If 
the  product  stands  the  test  of  actual  use,  the  adver¬ 
tising  pays  for  itself.  If  not,  then  the  manufacturer 
falls  by  the  wayside,  crowded  out  by  someone  who 
(' Continued  on  page  J/.76) 


“Dern  ye!  I’ve  broke  ye  to  railroads,  autos  and  airyplanes, 
an’  now  I  guess  I  kin  break  ye  to  Zepplins,  too!”  Life 
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An  Opportunity  for  Grange  Leadership 

This  Great  Organization  Is  Needed  Now  More  Than  Ever  Before 


By  A.  R.  MANN 

Dean,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 


This  is  a  time  of  many  organizations. 

Farmers  now  have  a  great  number,  and 
the  number  is  increasing  constantly.  The 
significant  fact  to.  note  is  that  the  whole  Grange  alone  meets  frequently  and  provides  at 

trend  of  rural  organizations  is  toward  specializa-  every  meeting  an  opportunity  for  discussion,  and 

tion  of  activities.  The  Grange  must  inevitably  of  participation  of  all  the  membership.  One  of 

find  its  distinctive  place  among  them.  This  may  the  great  needs  of  agriculture  is  greater  facility 

ultimately  narrow  its  field  somewhat  from  the  of  expression  on  the  part  of  farmers, 

expectations  of  its  founders,  but  it  was  organized  The  farmer  is  much  alone,  or  with  his  own 
half  a  century  ago  when  farmers  had  few  organiza-  family,  and  family  groups  do  not  always  stimulate 


tions.  It  may  still  have  the  important 
vantage  of  accenting  or  empha¬ 
sizing  the  particular  objections  to 
which  the  Grange  clings. 

Fortunately  two  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  which  have  always  charac¬ 
terized  the  Grange  remain  to  it;  its 
service  as  an  agency  for  the  social 
and  the  educational  advancement 
of  farmers.  These  two  traditional 
fields  offer  abundant  opportunity 
for  leadership  of  high  order,  and 
where  it  is  greatly  needed.  If  the 
Grange  will  realize  its  full  possi¬ 
bilities  in  these  fields  its  leadership 
will  be  great,  its  field  ample,  and 
its  service  invaluable.  Its  past 
record  gives  ground  for  confidence 
for  the  future. 

The  responsibility  of  any  organi¬ 
zation  is  first  to  its  own  members; 
then  to  the  larger  interests  of  the 
community,  the  state  and  the  na¬ 
tion.  An  organization  can  not  live 
unto  itself  any  more  than  can  an 
individual. 

I  presume  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  in  its  educational  ser¬ 
vice  the  Grange  may  deal  both  in¬ 
timately  and  broadly  with  ques- 


ad-  expression.  The  Grange  offers  opportunity  for 


Lower  Taxes,  Less  Legislation — Back  to  the  Ways  of  Our  Fathers 


tions  anywhere  in  the  field  of  agriculture  and 
country  life  which  may  be  of  timely  interest. 
This  is  the  normal  expanse  of  the  field  of  the  lec¬ 
tures.  Whether  the  Grange  will  exercise  a  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  in  the  promotion  of  matters  that 
come  before  it  will  depend  on  the  care  which  is 
put  forth  to  see  that  facts  rather  than  presump¬ 
tions  or  prejudices  are  given  the  right  of  way. 

I  would  not  say  that  personal  prejudice  should 
not  be  givenr  an  opportunity  for  expression. 
Sometimes  it  will  be  right;  more  often  when  it  is 
biased  or  in  error  its  expression  in  public  may  be 
the  best  means  of  setting  the  holder  of  it  right. 
It  is,  however,  a  dangerous  thing  wdien  prejudice 
or  presumption  goes  uncorrected  by  fact,  and  an 
organization  is  misled  in  its  action. 

Leadership  can  never  be  long  maintained 
unless  it  is  essentially  right.  Rightness  alone  wins 
confidence  finally;  and  confidence  is  a  first 
requisite  of  sustained  leadership.  I  suspect  that 
there  is  no  more  difficult  job  before  the  Grange 
lecturer  than  to  see  that  truth  and  fact  in  the 
wide  range  of  subjects  with  which  the  lecture 
hour  deals,  are  placed  before  the  membership. 
The  best  of  men  are  sometimes  wrong,  and  the 
lecturer  can  not  do  much  more  than  to  exercise 
discriminating  judgment. 

One  of  the  special  opportunities  for  leadership 
which  the  Grange  offers  is  in  the  development  of 
the  ability  of  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
members.  Of  all  the  farm  organizations  the 


many  modes  of  expression,  speaking,  asking 
questions,  debating,  taking  part  in  discussions, 
singing,  reading,  playing.  The  Grange  has  a  real 
opportunity  here  which,  if  properly  utilized,  will 
give  to  the  organization  a  valuable  leadership  in 
an  educational  field  that  as  yet  lacks  development. 

From  the  development  of  expression  on  the 
part  of  the  membership  there  arises  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  the  Subordinate  Grange  a  veritable 
community  forum,  a  place  for  the  consideration 
of  the  larger  public  interest  and  the  exchange  of 
ideas.  The  best  way  to  get  community  action  is 
to  develop  a  common  mind  or  opinion,  a  common 
understanding  or  agreement  as  to  wdiat  is  needed 
and  what  should  be  done.  It  is  by  the  exchange 
of  ideas  that  the  larger  thinking,  the  common 
purposes  and  the  sounder  conclusions  develop. 

By  the  use  of  open  meetings  when  questions  of 
general  interest  are  up,  the  Grange  can  become  a 
forum  of  much  value.  Our  local  communities 
now  have  no  clearly  recognized  forums,  and  the 
opportunity  to  serve  this  need  is  peculiarly  open 
to  the  Grange  since  it  combines  in  its  membership 
all  the  elements  of  the  community,  men,  women 
and  children,  business  men,  professional  men, 
fruit  men,  dairymen,  and  the  rest.  Since  it 
represents  all  elements  in  the  community,  it  has 
to  a  marked  degree  the  opportunity  to  give  moral 
support  to  every  good  community  enterprise. 
The  Grange  has  been  the  parent  of  many  im¬ 
portant  organizations  and  movements.  Some  of 


them  have  now  grown  up  and  become  its  own  big 
brothers.  Where  there  are  many  organizations 
there  is  opportunity  for  jealousies  and  friction. 
There  is  much  need  to  promote  good-will,  co¬ 
operation  and  mental  esteem  among  them. 
Antagonisms  need  to  be  broken  down  rather  than 
fostered.  Many  communities  have  been  torn  by 
jealousies  and  their  institutions,  organizations  and 
welfare  retarded.  The  interests  of  farmers  will 
be  most  rapidly  advanced  when  all  pull  together. 

This  is  especially  necessary  for  the  farmer’s  well¬ 
being  in  times  of  depression.  The 
hardships  and  discouragements 
that  farmers  experienced  after  the 
Civil  War  were  not  vastly  different 
from  those  that  have  prevailed  since 
the  World  War.  Many  have  given 
up  the  struggle  on  the  land  and 
others  will  give  up  before  recovery 
is  well  advanced.  Farmers  to-day 
are  having  difficulty  to  meet  their 
financial  obligations  and  still  have 
anything  to  live  on — a  situation 
that  is  too  real  and  acute  to  be 
ignored,  that  leads  to  pessimisip 
and  discouragement.  A  real  rural 
pessimism  is  harmful  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  themselves  and  to  the  stabil¬ 
ity  of  the  country.  Hopelessness 
may  be  more  damaging  than  actual 
wounds.  There  is  a  profound  need 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  present 
day  to  emphasize  the  best,  not 
the  worst. 

There  are  values  in  farming  and 
in  country  life  which  are  of  immeas¬ 
urable  worth.  In  the  end  the  land 
is  the  most  dependable  material 
thing  in  all  of  God’s  creation.  It  is 
responsive  to  human  needs  beyond 
anything  which  man  has  created.  When  to  the 
land  there  is  added  the  home,  which  is  man’s  great¬ 
est  creation,  we  have  the  foundation  on  which  the 
whole  structure  of  human  society  rests. 

From  the  land  and  the  home  spring  beauties, 
consolations,  and  comforts,  stimulations  and 
incentives  which  are  absolutely  priceless  to 
personal  and  national  integrity. 

You  will  recall,  that  in  one  of  the  darkest  of 
the  dark  days  of  the  war,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy 
attack,  the  leader  of  the  allied  armies  sent  back 
the  word,  “  Our  right  has  given  way,  our  center  is 
falling  back.  The  situation  is  excellent.  We  are 
attacking.”  It  is  in  the  dark  hours,  when  we 
frankly  admit  great  losses,  that  we  must  use 
resolute  courage.  In  the  agricultural  situation  of 
to-day  is  there  not  an  exceptional  place  for  leader¬ 
ship  which  rings  with  hope  and  courage,  which 
discovers  and  emphasizes  the  good  things  of 
which  there  are  always  many? 

One  of  the  means  of  re-creation  for  a  discouraged 
spirit  is  what  we  call  recreation.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  look  on  recreation  as  child’s  play, 
and  a  waste  of  time  for  adults.  It  is  a  fallacy. 
Adults  need  recreation,  play  and  joyous  activity 
as  well  as  do  children.  Persons  grow  old  before 
their  time  because  they  neglect  the  re-vitalization 
which  comes  from  wholesome  play  and  recreation, 
suited  to  their  requirements.  Those  who  have 
organized  their  work  so  as  to  provide  definite 
{Continued  on  page  1+76) 
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Is  Prohibition  a  Menace? 

R.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Columbia  University,  has  been  fig¬ 
uring  largely  in  the  newspapers  of  late  because  he 
has  publicly  stated  that  he  believes  the  eighteenth 
amendment  is  a  failure  and  its  lack  of  enforce¬ 
ment  a  menace  to  the  country.  Since  making  this 
speech  he  has  received  a  large  number  of  protests 
from  religious  organizations  and  from  some  of  the 
parents  of  students  who  are  now  attending  Co¬ 
lumbia  University;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
trustees  of  the  University  are  supporting  him  as 
are  many  other  prominent  individuals. 

The  vote  taken  by  American  Agricultural¬ 
ist  last  year  on  prohibition  shows  that  over  88% 
of  farmers  favor  the  eighteenth  amendment  and 
practically  all  the  farm  people  are  in  favor  of  its 
enforcement  so  long  as  it  is  on  the  statute  books. 
However,  notwithstanding  that  the  majority  of 
farmers  are  in  favor  of  prohibition  they  are  very 
likely  to  lose  this  law  within  the  next  few  years 
simply  because  even  our  good  citizens  are  be¬ 
coming  disgusted  with  its  lack  of  enforcement. 

This  failure  is  not  confined  to  the  city.  Stories 
are  coming  from  many  country  communities  of 
hidden  stills  and  of  illegal  booze  being  sold  in  the 
small  towns.  Only  a  few  days  ago  we  heard  a 
story  where  public  officers  were  actually  staying 
at  a  hotel  where  booze  was  openly  sold. 

There  is  just  one  remedy  for  this  disgraceful 
condition,  and  that  is  aroused  public  opinion. 
If  you  do  not  want  the  prohibition  amendment, 
let’s  get  rid  of  it.  If  you  do  want  it,  for  the  sake 
of  everything  we  hold  dear,  see  that  it  is  enforced. 

What  are  the  conditions  in  your  community? 
Write  us  freely  and  frankly,  and  be  sure  to  stick 
to  facts  that  you  actually  know.  There  is  a  lot 
of  hearsay  going  around  that  is  not  reliable.  Your 
name  will  be  kept  absolutely  confidential. 


Superintendents  Consolidating 
Schools 

TIME  and  again  during  the  past  two  years 
American  Agriculturalist  has  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  rural  people  would  have 
much  more  local  control  over  their  schools  under 
the  provisions  set  forth  in  the  proposed  Downing- 
Porter  bill  which  was  before  the  last  Legislature 
than  they  had  under  the  present  law.  Owing  to 
the  misleading  propaganda  which  was  circulated 
against  the  proposed  bill  there  were  many  who 
could  not  be  told  that  the  State  Department  and 


district  superintendents  have  much  more  arbi¬ 
trary  power  under  the  present  law  and  some  of 
our  folks  have  criticized  us  for  giving  the  facts  as 
we  saw  them.  Time  takes  care  of  a  lot  of  things 
and  we  predict  that  time  will  show  that  we  knew 
what  we  were  talking  about.  In  fact,  time  is  al¬ 
ready  proving  this,  as  you  will  see  if  you  read  the 
following  .correspondence; 

“Enclosed  find  self-explanatory  letter  from 
School  District  Superintendent  of  number  three — 
Oneida  County.  The  entire  district  wishes  to  re¬ 
tain  the  school.  Please  advise  me  by  return  mail 
if  anything  can  be  done  to  prevent  this  move. 

S.  V.  H. — Vernon  Center,  New  York." 

The  order  from  the  District  Superintendent 
read  as  follows; — 

“It  seems  advisable  and  for  the  best  interest 
of  education  that  School  District  No.  2,  town  of 
Vernon,  be  dissolved  and  said  territory  annexed 
to  and  become  a  part  of  Union  School  District 
No.  3  of  the  town  of  Vernon, 

Therefore; 

I.  William  J.  Lewis,  district  superintendent 
for  the  Third  Supervisory  District  of  Oneida 
County,  in  which  supervisory  district  the  above 
named  districts  are  situated,  pursuant  to  Chap¬ 
ter  16,  Article  5,  Section  129  of  the  Consolidated 
School  Law,  do  hereby  dissolve  School  District 
No.  2  of  the  town  of  Vernon  and  annex  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  said  district  to  Union  School  District 
No.  3  of  the  town  of  Vernon,  Oneida  County,  New 
York,  said  Union  School  District  boundaries  not 
being  coterminous  with  the  boundaries  of  an  in¬ 
corporated  village  or  city. 

The  district  so  formed  shall  be  known  as  Union 
Free  School  District  No.  3,  Town  of  Vernon,  New 
York. 

This  order  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  twenty-sixth  day  of 
April,  Nineteen  Hundred  Twenty-four. 

WM.  J.  LEWIS,  Superintendent. 
Clinton,  New  York,  April  26,  1924.” 

Our  letter  answering  S.  H.  V.  follows: 

“If  your  superintendent  insists  on  consolidat¬ 
ing  your  schools,  we  do  not  know  of  anything  ef¬ 
fective  that  the  voters  of  your  district  can  do  to 
prevent  such  consolidation. 

“Situations  like  these  were  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  American  Agriculturalist  fav¬ 
ored  the  Downing-Porter  Rural  School  Bill,  which 
was  up  for  consideration  before  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  this  year.  Had  this  bill  passed, 
it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  for  any 
superintendent  or  other  official  to  have  closed  or 
consolidated  your  school  or  any  other  district 
school  except  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  voters  in 
that  district.  Under  the  present  law  the  district 
superintendent  can  close  any  school  in  the  State, 
or  consolidate  it  with  other  districts. 

“The  farm  people  of  this  State  have  had.a  great 
wrong  put  over  on  them  by  the  propaganda  that 
was  circulated  in  regard  to  the  Downing-Porter 
Bill.  Instead  of  taking  away  their  power  it  gave 
local  people  much  more  power  and  control  over 
their  schools.  Instead  of  increasing  their  taxa¬ 
tion,  it  would  have  decreased  taxation  in  most 
districts.  It  would  have  enabled  them  to  keep 
their  local  schools  and  gradually  improve  them. 

“Your  superintendent  probably  will  give  you 
a  chance  to  be  heard  on  the  proposed  consolida¬ 
tion,  and  after  his  decision  is  made  you  can  still 
appeal  to  matter  to  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  but  under  the  present  law  you  have  no 
actual  power  in  the  matter,  and  if  the  superin¬ 
tendent  and  the  Department  insist,  they  have  the 
power  by  law  to  close  and  consolidate  your 
school.” 

We  might  add  that  under  the  present  law  any 
superintendent  can  close  any  district  school  at 
any  time,  without  a  vote  of  the  people  and  have 
done  so  in  many  instances. 


Important  Change  in  Milk  Buying 

Plan 

VERY  dairyman  will  be  interested  in  the 
news  article  on  page  476,  relating  to  the  New 
York  Milk  Conference  Board’s  recommendation 
to  all  of  its  members  that  they  buy  milk  only  on 
the  multiple  price  plan.  In  order  to  understand 
what  this  announcement  means,  you  wall  have  to 
recall  how  the  various  buyers  purchase  milk  at 
the  present  time.  Those  dealers  who  buy  pooled 
milk  pay  for  it  under  the  multiple  price  or  class 
plan  whereby  the  price  varies  according  to  the 


use  that  is  made  of  the  milk.  Most  of  the  dealers 
who  do  not  purchase  pooled  milk  have  bought 
up  to  now  on  a  flat  price  basis.  The  Sheffield 
Producers  Association  sell  their  milk  on  a  flat 
price  basis,  and  each  month  a  conference  is  held 
Ijy  the  Non-Pool  Association  and  the  Milk  Con¬ 
ference  Board  when  a  flat  price  is  determined  for 
other  non-pool  milk. 

At  the  last  meeting  on  May  7,  between  the 
Non-Pool  Association  and  the  Conference  Board, 
it  was  decided  to  recommend  the  purchase  of  all 
milk  on  the  multiple  price  plan.  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  is  a  remarkable  concession  to  the  League’s 
plan.  Whether  you  think  this  plan  is  right  or 
wrong,  you  will  agree  that  almost  any  plan  on 
which  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  milk  is  purchased 
is  better  for  both  buyers  and  producers  than  half  a 
dozen  different  buying  schemes  in  the  same 
territory.  The  present  system,  whereby  some 
use  the  multiple  price  plan  and  others  use  various 
flat  price  schemes,  results  in  general  confusion, 
price  wars,  and  ruinous  prices,  with  everybody 
for  himself  and  the  devil  for  the  hindmost — and 
generally  the  hindmost  is  the  producer. 

It  is  possible  of  course  that  the  independent 
dealers  will  not  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  Conference  Board,  and  that  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  to  the  flat  price  basis.  It  is  also 
possible  that  even  if  they  do  accept  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  it  will  not  bring  about  improve¬ 
ment.  Only  time  will  tell.  But  certainly  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  milk  business  in  this  section  for  both 
the  poolers  and  the  independent  dairymen  can¬ 
not  be  much  worse  than  they  have  been  in  the 
last  few  months  under  the  present  different 
schemes  and  price  plans  for  marketing  milk. 


Want  to  Hire  a  Man  on  This  Plan? 

“We  had  a  little  argument  here  this  evening.  Suppose  a 
man  went  to  a  farmer  and  wanted  to  hire  out  to  him  for  one 
month,  working  the  first  day  for  one  cent,  the  second  day  for 
two  cents,  the  third  day  for  four  cents,  and  so  on  doubling  the 
wages  for  thirty  days.  How  much  money  would  be  due  the 
hired  man  at  the  end  of  the  thirty  days?  Please  give  me  this 
solution  as  early  as  you  can  as  I  am  anxious  to  solve  this 
problem.” 

THIS  is  an  old,  old  joke  which  has  been  laughed 
about  for  generations.  It  is  reported  that 
there  have  been  two  or  three  cases  where  an  em¬ 
ployer  was  actually  fooled  into  hiring  a  man  on 
this  basis,  for  like  many  another  shady  proposi¬ 
tion,  it  looks  good  on  the  surface.  It  is  quite  a  job 
to  figure  it  out,  and  we  have  done  so  hastily,  but 
according  to  our  figures,  if  a  man  was  to  get  paid 
this  way  for  all  of  the  thirty  days  of  a  month,  he 
would  receive  something  like  $5,368,709.12. 

Therefore,  if  any  good  farmer  wants  to  hire  a 
man  very  familiar  with  farm  work  and  willing  to 
work  on  this  basis,  just  please  send  word  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  editor! 

Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

HEN  I  was  a  small  boy  I  knew  an  old  lady 
who  ran  and  hid  under  the  bed  every  time 
there  was  a  thunder  storm.  There  are  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  otherwise  very  calm  and  have  courage 
enough  in  an  emergency  but  who  are  driven  into 
a  panic  by  an  electric  storm.  Such  people  are  en¬ 
titled  to  consideration  and  sympathy,  but  some¬ 
times  it  is  a  little  difficult  not  to  laugh. 

I  have  a  reader,  also  in  the  “Finger  Valve  Coun¬ 
try,”  whom  I  am  beginning  to  suspect  of  being  a 
better  chestnut  teller  than  I  am.  The  following 
is  the  second  one  of  his  stories  that  I  have  passed 
on  to  you. 

An  old  farmer  and  his  wife  who  lived  near  Tru- 
mansburg  a  number  of  years  ago  were  a  good  old 
pair,  but  the  wife  was  very  much  afraid  of  thun¬ 
der  storms.  One  night  after  a  hard  day’s  work 
they  had  retired  and  about  midnight  a  terrific 
storm  came  up.  Through  it  all  the  old  man  lay 
peacefully  snoring.  But  not  so  the  old  lady. 
“John! — John! — wake  up!”  No  answer. 
“John! — Jjphn! — I  believe  the  Day  of  Judgment 
has  come!” 

“Oh,  stop  your  devilish  noise!”  said  the  poor 
tired  man.  “HOW  IN  THUNDER  COULD 
THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT  COME  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  OF  THE  NIGHT?” 


American  Agriculturist,  iviay  iv, 


The  “Old  Shepherd”  of  Allegany  County 

What  Harley  Sherman  Learned  In  a  Lifetime  With  Sheep 


Harley  P.  Sherman. 


By  MARK  J.  SMITH 

than  everything  else  put  together,  dogs  and  all.” 
He  states  that  in  his  over  fifty  years’  experience 
his  total  losses  from  dogs  in  excess  of  what  the 
town  has  paid  him,  as  damages,  will  not  amount 
to  $25.00. 

When  Mr.  Sherman  puts  in  his  sheep  hay  he 
says  he  wants  it  to  heat  somewhat  in  the  mow. 
It  is  his  custom  to  sprinkle  about  four  quarts  of 
salt  to  the  ton  as  the  hay  goes'  in  the  mow. 

The  sheep  are  fed  cull  beans  in  the  morning  and 
turnips  are  fed  once  a  day  with  the  various  kinds 
of  roughage;  cornf odder,  oat  chaff,  even  unthreshed 
buckwTieat,  has  been  found  to  be  good  feed.  Corn 
stalks  are  fed  in  the  fields  on  the  snow  if  possible — 
State  corn  is  raised,  the  stalks  are  bound  in  small 
bundles  and  placed  in  the  hay  barns.  Mr. 
Sherman  likes  to  feed  them  once  a  day  in  the 
winter  as  it  serves  to  give  the  ewes  the  much 
needed  exercise. 

Turnips  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  Mr. 
Sherman’s  scheme  of  sheep  farming.  He  says 
they  are  his  main  feed  and  he  believes  that  he  can 
raise  rutabaga  turnips  for  five  cents  per  bushel. 


TRUE  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  majority 
of  our  best  sheepmen  are  those  who 
became  interested  in  sheep  when  they 
were  boys— Harley  P.  Sherman,  when  a 
boy  of  seven  years,  was  presented  with  an  old 
fine  wool  ewe  as  a  gift  from  his  uncle.  The  boy 
kept  his  solitary  sheep  in  the  smokehouse  and 
thus  was  begun  his  long  and  successful  sheep¬ 
raising  career  that  has  continued  unbrokenly  for 
nearly  sixty  years. 

Mr.  Sherman,  who  has  be¬ 
come  well  known  throughout 
the  State  of  New  York  as  an 
outstanding  sheepman  and  as 
one  who  knows  how  to  profit¬ 
ably  convert  the  products  of 
.  two  York  State  farms  into 

3L  lamb  and  wool,  has  spent  his 

entire  life  on  the  farm  where 
he  was  born.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  fact  that  Mr.  Sherman’s 
father,  Clark  Sherman,  came 
to  this  farm  in  March,  1849. 

The  farm  was  taken  up  in  1808  and  has  changed 
hands  but  twice.  Mr.  Sherman  says  that  he 
!  inherited,  his  love  for  sheep  from 
S  his  maternal  grandfather,  who 
kept  a  thousand  or  more  head. 

Nearly  every  phase  of  the  sheep 
business  has  been  included  in  his 
long  career  of  association  with  the 
“  Golden  Hoof.”  He  has  dealt  in 
,  sheep  and  when  he  kept  cows  and 
could  not  run  a  large  number  of 
sheep,  he  bred  Shropshires — then 
rheumatism  began  to  affect  his 
hands  so  that  he  could  not  milk. 

He  had  no  boy  and  had  to  hire  his 
help,  but  he  did  not  want  to  leave 
the  old  farm,  so  he  decided  to  put 
on  all  sheep  to  eat  the  roughage 
produced  on  his  land.  Therefore 
it  was  decided  to  put  on  what  fine 
wool  sheep  the  farms  would  carry. 

His  reasons  for  selecting  finewools 
were  that  they  are  the  hardiest,  the 
best  and  easiest  to  fence  against, 
will  stand  more  timothy  hay  as  it 
was  impossible  to  have  all  clover, 
and  that  the  lambs  will  get  as  large 
as  the  markets  want  before  the 
pasturing  season  is  over.  In  fact  Long  association  with  the  Golden  Hoof  has  an  elevating  effect  upon  human  character. 


he  feels  that  where  fifty  or  more 
breeding  ewes  are  kept  together  there  should  be 
some  Merino  blood  in  them,  for,  as  he  says,  they 
winter  so  much  better. 

In  commenting  to  Mr.  Sherman  on  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  sheep  kept  in  this 
State,  I  said  to  him,  “Don’t  you  think  the  main 
reason  for  there  not  being  more  sheep  is  largely 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  sheepmen?”  He 
replied,  “The  reason  we  have  no  more  sheepmen 
is  that  there  are  but  a  few  men  left  who  can  teach 
the  young  boys— hundreds  of  young  men  have 
been  here  to  my  farm  to  see  how  I  handle  sheep. 
An  instructor  came  here  and  wanted  me  to  show 
the  students  how  to  make  a  wether  sheep.” 
Mr.  Sherman  said,  “Why,  Mark,  I  could  do  this 
when  I  was  ten  years  old.”  In  forty  years’ 
experience  with  hired  men  he  states  that  he  has 
had  but  one  good  shepherd. 

In  view  of  these  facts  would  it  not  be  over¬ 
looking  an  opportunity  if  we  did  not  attempt  to 
gather,  before  it  is  too  late,  from  this  large,  fine 
old  character  some  of  the  crystallized  knowledge 
that  he  has  gleaned  in  his  experience  of  over  half 
a  century  in  sheep  husbandry?  Like  all  men  who 
really  know  something  he  feels  that  what  he  does 
not  know  about  sheep  is  much  greater  than  what 
he  does  know.  No  sheepman  was  ever  more 
willing  and  anxious  to  help  the  younger  generation 
than  Harley  Sherman. 

Mr.  Sherman’s  broad  experience  brings  out 
many  important  facts;  for  instance,  he  says, 
“I  think  the  stomach  worm  has  killed  more  sheep 


If  you  want  your  sheep  to  develop  into  large 
individuals,  the  experience  of  this  old  master 
shepherd  is  that  you  must  grow  them  the  first 
year  of  their  lives.  He  finds  that  it  pays  to  feed 
a  little  grain  to  his  lambs  at  weaning  time  as  well 
as  later  on  through  the  wdnter.  The  method  of 
drying  up  ewes  used  on  this  farm  so  that  there  wall 
be  no  bad  udders  the  following  spring  is  to  put  the 
ewes  on  hay  as  soon  as  the  lambs  are  weaned, 
keep  them  there  four  days  and  milk  them  out  on 
the  last  day.  There  have  been  times  wrhen  there 
was  trouble  from  having  still-born  lambs  when 
the  right  ration  was  not  fed  or  the  ewes  did  not 
receive  sufficient  exercise. 

To  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  is 
Mr.  Sherman’s  definite  knowledge  regarding  the 
income  per  head  that  his  sheep  have  brought  in 
over  a  period  of  time  as  long  as  fourteen  years — 
he  knows  that  his  sheep,  during  this  period,  have 
averaged  him  an  income  per  head  of  between 
eight  and  nine  dollars  per  year.  Last  summer  he 
did  not  have  his  sheep  yarded  but  twice. 

“Just  think,”  he  says,  “ten  cents  or  more  for 
every  pound  of  lamb  you  can  grow — with 
what  other  stock  can  you  do  that  and  save 
the  labor,  and  labor  is  the  item 
that  costs  nowadays.” 

*  *  * 

ABOUT  ten  years  ago  it  was 
il  my  privilege  to  attend  a 
live-stock*banquet  held  at  Cham¬ 
paign,  Illinois.  I  have  attended 
many  inspirational  meetings, 
the  main  purposes  of  which  have 
been  to  glorify  the  stockman’s 
profession  and  to  emphasize  the 
phases  of  the  live-stock  business  in 
addition  to  the  dollars  and  cents 
side,  but  this  meeting  has  always 
stood  out  very  vividly  in  my  mind. 

The  response  to  toasts  made  by 
three  of  the  men  present  have 
stayed  by  me.  William  Hislop  from 
the  State  of  Washington  closed  his 
excellent  remarks  with  a  quot  ation 
from  “The  Ballad  of  East  and 
West,”  by  Kipling: 

“But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West, 
Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face 
to  face,  though  they  come  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth.” 

His  method  of  feeding  is  to  cut  them  in  a  root  Herbert  W.  Mumford,  always  a  true  stock- 
cutter,  put  a  little  oil  meal  on  them  and  feed  them  man,  when  called  upon,  stated  that  he  had 
to  the  sheep  in  flat-bottom  troughs  so  that  the  been  very  busy  and  would  ask  to  be  allowed 
sheep  that  eat  rapidly  will  not  get  the  feed  away  to  read  what  he  had  jotted  down  as  his  response, 
from  the  slow  eaters.  Here  is  an  idea  that  wras  He  then  read  his  “Tribute  to  the  Stockman,” 


new  to  me— he  wants  each  fifty  ewes  to  have  four 
quarts  of  dirt  every  day  and  they  will  get  it  on  one 
bushel  of  turnips.  He  finds  that  they  do  better 
for  having  it.  His  favorite  mixture  to  keep 
before  sheep  all  the  time,  in  connection 
writh  salt,  is  equal  parts  of  salt,  sulphur  and 
charcoal. 

Many  men  do  not  keep  sheep  because  they  say 


the  conclusion  of  which  is : 

“Herdsman,  shepherd,  groom — yes,  and  more.  Broad¬ 
minded,  big-hearted,  whole-souled;  whose  life  and  character 
linger  long  after  the  cordial  greeting  is  stilled  and  the  hearty 
handshake  is  but  a  memory;  whose  silent  influence  forever 
lives.  May  his  kind  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.” 

I  later  wrote  Air.  Mumford  asking  if  I  could 
they  are  not  fenced  for  them  and  they  do  not  secure  a  copy  of  the  tribute  in  order  that  I  might 

wish  to  make  the  necessary  outlay  of  money,  have  it  framed  and  I  learned  that  the  tribute  had 

Other  men  ■who  are  running  sheep  on  their  land  touched  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  and 

consider  a  few  hundred  rods  of  woven  wire  fencing  minds  of  stockmen  throughout  the  country,  the 

as  part  of  their  equipment  which  to  them  is  result  being  that  Air.  Alumford  had  the  tribute 

movable,  and  they  shift  it  as  the  need  arises,  copyrighted  and  made  up  in  suitable  form  for 

Air.  Sherman  says:  “I  keep  a  lot  of  American  framing. 

steel  posts,  some  woven  wire,  and  when  I  want  to  Among  the  guests  at  the  banquet  were  some 
clean  up  a  field  I  drive  the  posts,  hook  the  wire  prominent  men  not  associated  with  the  live-stock 

on  and  turn  the  sheep  in — it  saves  so  much  labor  industry.  One  of  these  vras  Dean  David  Kinley, 

and  cleans  up  the  farm.”  When  he  wants  to  an  Economist  by  profession,  who  later  was  made 

make  a  permanent  pasture  fence  he  uses  the  same  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Toward 

kind  of  post,  but  instead  of  merely  hooking  the  the  close  of  the  evening,  Dean  Kinley  was  called 

wire  over  the  hooks  on  the  posts  he  then  drives  upon.  Apparently  he  had  been  somewhat  im- 

the  hooks  down  and  places  a  barb-wire  on  top.  pressed  by  the  breadth  and  scope  of  the  subject 

His  experience  shows  that  it  is  not  best  to  buy  matter  included  in  the  talks  by  the  various  live- 

woven  wire  fencing  with  the  stay  wires  too  close  stock  men.  Dean  Kinley  rose  and  began  his 

together,  as  the  sheep  in  that  case  will  get  their  remarks  something  like  this:  I  note  that  you 

heads  fast.  (Continued  on  page  1+81) 
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WOLVERINE 

CORDOVAN  HORSE-HIDE 

Comfort  Shoe 


Ventura,  Cal. 

Wolverine  Shoe  &  Tanning  Corp. 
Rockford,  Mich. 

Sirs: — I  have  in  my  possession  a  good 
pair  of  shoes  which  ,may  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  you.  I  wore  them  12  months 
and  they  are  in  a  good  wearing  con¬ 
dition  still;  they  are  good  for  5  Or  6 
more  months.  They  have  worn  out 
three  naif  soles  and  have  been  reheeled 
twice,  and  now  ready  for  soles  and 
heels  again.  I  bought  them  of  O.  H. 
Hedges  September  10th,  1922,  and 
wore  them  every  working  day  for  12 
months.  Yours  truly, 

J.  D.  King. 


18  Months  wear 

is  “nothing  at  all’*  for  these  shoes 


—the  secret  is  in  the  leather 


The  above  letter  is  really  re¬ 
markable.  Shoes  that  wear  18 
months  in  the  oil  fields!  But  it  is 
only  one  of  hundreds  we  receive. 

The  shoe  shown  above  is  the 
Comfort  shoe.  Tender  feet  wel¬ 
come  this  style.  For  while  it’s 
soft  and  flexible,  it  wears  like 
iron.  So  light  and  easy  you  won’t 
know  you  have  a  shoe  on.  It’s 
ideal  for  dry  weather. 

We  also  make  shoes  for 
muddy  weather,  for  the  mine,  the 
lumber  camp,  and  the  hunter. 
Each  designed  especially  for 
its  purpose. 

Wolverines  are  made  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  any  other 
work  shoe.  There  is  a  definite 
reason  why  you  can  expect  them 
to  wear  longer. 

First,  they  are  the  only  work 
shoes  made  of  Cordovan  horse- 
hide — the  toughest  fine-fibred 
leather  known.  Baseballs  are 
made  of  it,  because  it  alone  will 
stand  the  the  pounding. 

Wolverine  Shoe  &  Tanning  Corp. 

Formerly  Michigan  Shoemakers 

Rockford,  Michigan 


Heretofore,  it  couldn’t  be 
used  in  shoes.  It  always  “tanned- 
up”  too  stiff. 

Finally  we  learned  the  secret 
in  our  tanneries — how  to  make 
it  soft.  Now  you  get  this  tough, 
long  wearing  leather  in  Wolver- 
ineshoes— with  theupperleather 
soft  as  a  moccasin — and  thick, 
too,  for  protection.  We  learned, 
too,  how  to  make  it  stay  soft. 
Even  after  many  wettings  these 
shoes  always  dry  out  soft . 

We  want  you  to  try  Wolver¬ 
ines.  Just  to  see  the  difference. 
You’ll  notice  it  at  once.  If  your 
shoe  store  doesn’t  handle  them, 
write  us.  We  will  send  you  the 
name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 
Allow  us  to  send  you  a  cata¬ 
logue,  showing  our  different 
styles.  You  will  find  one  exactly 
suited  to  your  needs. 


{  WOLVERINE  SHOE  &  TANNING  CORP. 

|  Dept  51.  Rockford,  Mick. 

•  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Wolverine 
j  dealer  and  catalog. 

I  Name . 


|  Address... . 

I  P.  O.  and  State. 
|  My  Dealer  is.... 
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Fertilizers  for  Potatoes 

What ,  When ,  Where  and  How  Much  to  Apply 

By  E.  V.  HARDENBURG 


We  have  received  so 
many  inquiries  during  the 
past  two  weeks  for  information,  relative  to  potato 
fertilizers,  we  have  asked  Professor  E.  V.  Har- 
denburg  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  article  on  the  entire  subject.  Profes¬ 
sor  Hardenburg  isjone  of  the  foremost  authorities 
on  potato  culture  m  the  country  and  the  following 
article  should  prove  of  decided  interest  to  growers. 

THIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  potato 
growers  throughout  New  York  State  are 
beginning  to  ponder  seriously  the  questions 
concerned  in  the  fertilization  of  the  potato  crop. 
Time  spent  in  this  way  may  bring  profitable 
results  later  in  view  of  the  importance  of  using 
every  economy  in  the  farming  business  in 
these  times.  Furthermore,  it  is  true  that 
relatively  more  money  is  spent  in  commercial 
fertilizer  for  potatoes  than  for  any  other  ex¬ 
tensively  grown  cultivated  crop  in  this  State. 
Cost  of  production  figures  show  that  from  20 
to  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  production 
per  acre  is  spent  for  fertilizers  for  this  crop. 

What  Potatoes  Require 

A  few  years  ago  the  Central  Experimental 
Farms  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  compared  wheat, 
corn  and  potatoes  in  respect  to  the  number  of 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
removed  by  average  yields  of  these  crops. 
These  figures  show  that  there  is  removed  from 
the  soil  in  an  acre  yield  of  potatoes  about  half 
as  much  nitrogen  as  in  corn,  and  about  an 
equal  amount  with  wheat.  Approximately 
twice  as  much  phosphoric  acid  is  removed  by 
potatoes  as  by  corn,  and  about  the  same 
amount  as  in  wheat.  Similarly,  the  potato 
removes  about  twice  as  much  potash  as  either 
corn  or  wheat.  In  other  words  the  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potassium  are  removed  in  a 
normal  yield  of  potatoes  in  the  ratio  of  2-1-4. 
Some  recent  work  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  indicates  that  the  potato  plant  uses 
almost  as  much  calcium  oxide  or  lime  as  it 
does  of  phosphoric  acid.  Compared  to  our 
other  common  field  crops  the  potato  may  be 
said  to  feed  relatively  heavy  of  potash.  This 
is  doubtless  one  reason  for  the  general  practice 
on  the  part  of  growers  in  using  fertilizers  high 
in  potash.  Whether  this  practice  is  justified  is 
a  question  discussed  later  in  this  article. 

The  Functions  of  Plant  Foods 

A  better  appreciation  on  the  part  of  growers 
as  to  how  each  of  these  plant  food  elements 
affects  the  crop  might  be  of  service  as  a  guide 
in  determining  such  questions  as  how  much 
and  what  kind  of  fertilizer  to  apply.  Nitrogen 
tends  to  stimulate  foliage  production,  induces 
late  maturity,  increases  susceptibility  to  disease 
and  increases  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  tuber. 
Phosphorus  tends  to  hasten  maturity  and  is 
necessary  to  the  actual  formation  of  starch  as 
manufactured  in  the  potato  leaves.  Potash 
increases  the  production  of  starch,  thereby 
improving  quality  and  yield  and  at  the  same 
time  enhances  the  vigor  of  the  plant.  Phos¬ 
phorus  has  been  found  to  be  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  early  life  of  the  potato  plant  and 
seems  to  function  especially  in  the  tuber 
setting  process.  For  example,  young  tubers 
have  been  found  to  be  richer  in  phosphorus 
than  mature  tubers.  Potash,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  be  much  more  useful  during  the 
later  growth  period  when  volume  of  tubers  is 
being  increased  most  rapidly. 

Up  to  the  present  time  at  least  2,000  potato 
fertilizer  experiments  have  been  conducted 
and  the  results  published  in  this  country. 
Probably  at  least  half  of  these  were  conducted 
between  the  years  1890  and  1900  and  a  very 
high  proportion  of  these  are  on  record  for  the 
States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  more  recent  years  the  New 
England  States  (particularly  Maine)  have  con¬ 
ducted  some  very  interesting  fertilizer  work  on 
potatoes,  notably  work  with  potash.  The 
results  from  these  vast  numbers  of  experiments 
may  be  briefly  summarized  under  such  phases 
as  sources  of  materials  used,  analyses  used, 
amounts  applied,  time  of  application,  method 
of  application  and  depth  of  application. 

Sources  of  Fertilizing  Materials 

The  principal  sources  of  nitrogen  for  this 
crop  have  consisted  of  nitrate  of  soda  (18  per 
cent,  ammonia),  sulfate  of  ammonia  (25  per 
cent,  ammonia),  tankage  (6  to  9  per  cent 
ammonia),  fish  scrap  (10  per  cent,  ammonia), 
dried  blood  (16  per  cent,  ammonia)  and  stable 
manure.  It  is  now  recommended  that  in 
rotations  where  potatoes  follow  sod,  as  is 
common  in  New  York,  stable  manure  be 
applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  hay  crop  at 
least  one  year  before  plowing  for  potatoes. 
This  has  the  advantage  of  benefiting  the  hay 
crop  in  better  yields  of  hay,  resulting  in  a 
better  quality  of  sod  to  be  turned  under  for 
potatoes,  putting  the  residual  manure  in  a 


more  readily  available 
form  for  potatoes,  re¬ 
moving  the  danger  of  scab  infection  by  the 
manure  and  finally  removing  the  residual 
effects  of  the  manure  sufficiently  far  from  the 
oat  crop  as  to  avoid  lodging  in  the  latter 
Wherever  stable  manure  is  available  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity,  this  may  furnish  sufficient 
fertilizer  for  potatoes.  Results  to  date  indicate 
that  it  is  often  profitable  to  apply  600  pounds 
to  800  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  (16  per  cent.) 
at  time  of  planting  even  where  stable  manure 
has  been  used.  Experiments  to  date  have 
shown  very  little  preference  for  either  nitrate 
of  soda  or  sulfate  of  ammonia  as  sources  of 
nitrogen.  Neither  have  organic  forms  of 
nitrogen,  such  as  dried  blood  and  tankage, 
given  any  better  results  than  the  inorganic 
forms.  Choice  of  material  for  the  nitrogen, 
therefore,  becomes  mainly  a  question  of  rela¬ 
tive  cost  per  unit  of  ammonia,  except  where  the 
soil  is  moderately  affected  with  the  scab 
organism.  Since  the  scab  organism  thrives 
best  in  an  alkaline  soil  and  since  nitrate  of 
soda  tends  to  increase  soil  alkalinity,  growers 
troubled  with  scab  in  the  soil  are  urged  to  use 
sulfate  of  ammonia  in  preference  to  nitrate  of 
soda,  since  this  former  source  of  nitrogen  tends 
to  increase  soil  acidity  because  of  the  sulfur 
in  it. 

16%  Acid  Phosphate  Most  Desirable 

Acid  phosphate  (16  per  cent.)  is  at  the 
present  time  the  cheapest  and  most  widely 
used  form  of  phosphorus.  Relatively  little 
bone  meal  and  basic  slag  are  available  in  this 
country.  The  principal  sources  of  potash  are 
muriate  of  potash,  sulfate  of  potash,  manure, 
salts  and  kainit.  Wood  ashes*  formerly  used, 
are  neither  available  nor  desirable.  They 
tend  to  encourage  scab  production  because  of 
the  large  amount  of  lime  they  contain.  Kainit 
(12  per  cent,  potash)  is  a  relatively  expensive 
form  of  potash  because  of  the  low  actual 
potash  content.  Muriate  (50  per  cent, 
potash),  or  the  chloride  form,  is  to-day  our 
cheapest  source  of  potash.  Experiments  have 
not  shown  any  preference  between  the  muriate 
and  sulfate  form  so  far  as  yield  is  concerned 
and  sulfate  of  potash  is  now  considerably  the 
more  expensive. 

Prior  to  the  World  War  a  2-8-10  complete 
fertilizer  was  the  one  most  commonly  used 
throughout  New  York.  War-time  fertilizer 
experiments  showed  clearly  that  our  'potato 
soils  had  perhaps  been  temporarily  over¬ 
stocked  with  potash  and  that  profitable  yield 
could  be  obtained  with  from  3  to  5  per 
cent,  of  potash.  Long  Island  growers  are  now 
very  generally  using  a  4-8-5  and  up-state 
growers  might  profitably  follow  their  example. 
In  spite  of  the  war-time  lessons,  too  many 
potato  growers  on  our  heavier  soils  in  rotation 
are  once  more  using  a  10  per  cent,  potash 
complete  fertilizer.  In  case  the  potato  crop 
is  to  follow  a  cultivated  crop  in  the  rotation 
600  to  800  pounds  of  a  4-12-4  will,  on  the 
average,  satisfy  the  food  requirements  of  the 
potato  crop.  This  might  equally  well  apply 
to  cabbage  grown  in  the  same  place  in  the 
rotation.  The  4-12-4,  one  of  New  York's 
“High  Five,”  will  furnish  a  considerable 
amount  of  necessary  phosphoric  acid  at 
wholesale  cost  when  compared  to  present 
prices  of  lower  grade  fertilizers  such  as  4-8-4 
and  2-8-2.  As  a  matter  of  present  day  effi¬ 
ciency  or  cost  cutting,  high  grade  goods  mean 
equal  plant  food  value  at  less  overhead  cost, 
freight  rates  and  labor.  Where  potatoes  are 
grown  after  sod  which  has  been  top-dressed 
500  to  800  pounds  acid  phosphate  should  be 
sufficient. 

Amount  of  Fertilizer  to  Apply 

The  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  and  the 
Long  Island  growers  have  found  it  profitable 
for  them  to  use  as  much  as  one  ton  per  acre  of 
a  complete  fertilizer  for  this  crop.  Potatoes  in 
these  regions  are,  however,  grown  much  more 
intensively  and  more  frequently  on  the  same 
land  than  in  up-state  New  York.  There  is  very 
little  evidence  that  the  up-state  growers, 
particularly  on  the  heavier  soils,  can  profitably 
use  over  800  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre  of 
commercial  fertilizer.  As  already  indicated, 
500  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  is  probably  a 
sufficient  supplement  to  stable  manure  where 
the  latter  is  used.  The  sandier  soils,  being 
more  deficient  in  these  plant  food  elements, 
usually  demand  not  only  somewhat  larger 
applications  per  acre  but  are  more  deficient  in 
potash  and  nitrogen  than  the  heavier  soils 
common  to  Southern  and  Western  New  York. 

Time,  Method  and  Depth  of  Application 

As  a  result  of  many  experiments  in  the  past 
to  determine  results  from  applying  fertilizer 
before,  at,  and  after  planting,  practically  no 
advantage  has  ever  been  shown  for  applications 
( Continued  on  page  J/.81 ) 
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|  After  Fifteen  Years  I  Review 
Some  Orchard  Mistakes 


John  D.  Nevin 


IT  may  be  of  some  help,  to  those  about 
to  take  up  commercial  apple-growing, 
to  recount  a  few  of  the  many  mistakes 
which  I  made  in  establishing  my  orchards; 
and  also  to  state  that  prior  to  fruit¬ 
growing  my  experience  had  been  confined 
to  water  and  not  land. 

My  first  orchard,  some  ten  acres,  was 
set  out  in  the  spring  of  1909,  the  trees 
planted  thirty-six  feet  apart,  making 
thirty-one  trees  to  the  acre.  The  trees 
were  bought  from  a  reliable  nursery  of 
excellent  reputation.  They  were  good 
trees,  clean,  well-grown,  with  good  root 
systems  and  supposed  to  be  two  years  old. 
But  I  made  the  mistake  of  buying  only 
one  variety  and  planting  a  solid  block  of 
ten  acres  with  this  one  variety.  No 
thought  of  cross-pollenation  entered  my 
head.  This  might  have  resulted  in  a 
nonproductive  orchard  as  the  trees  were 
not  a  self-fertile  variety,  but  beginner’s 
luck  saved  it,  and  in  this  way.  The  trees 
grew  and  prospered  and  eventually  came 
into  bearing  when  it  was  discovered  that 
one  hundred  of  the  trees  were  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  variety  than  had  been  ordered.  It 
paid  to  buy  from  a  reliable  nursery. 


Intelligent  Planting  Paid 


Two  years  later  I  set  out  another  or¬ 
chard.  In  the  meantime  I  had  learned 
that  varieties  should  be  alternated,  every 
other  row  or  two  rows  of  a  different 
variety  to  aid  pollenation,  and  to  plant 
a  yearling  tree.  Before  setting  out  this 
second  orchard  I  wrote  to  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  asking  for  help 
and  they  sent  on  the  Professor  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture,  an  authority  on  apples,  who 
spent  the  day  studying  conditions  on  the 
farm  and  gave  me  a  list  of  apples  suited 
to  my  soil,  climate,  and  market.  I 
attribute  the  success  of  the  orchard  in 
great  measure  to  his  wise  counsel.  This 
was  the  late  Doctor  John  P.  Stewart,  of 
Pennsydvania  State  College. 

Acting  on  his  advice  I  bought  one  year 
whips  and  asked  the  nursery  company 
the  age  of  the  trees  I  had  bought  from 
them  before.  Their  reply,  “four  years,” 
astonished  me  and  I  looked  forward  to 
failure  in  my  first  venture;  but,  after 
fifteen  years,  they  are  bearing  well  though 
not  as  heavily  as  the  orchard  planted  two 
years  later.  So  much  for  the  mistakes  of 
age  and  planting. 


Mistakes  in  Heading  and  Pruning 


The  next  mistake  was  in  the  form  or 
shape  of  the  trees.  They  had  been  headed 
low  and  trained  to  the  open-center  or  vase 
form,  very  popular  at  that  time,  but  a 
type  that  I  found  structurally  weak, 
subject  to  serious  breakage,  and  with  a 
limited  bearing  surface.  A  severe  ice- 
storm  in  December,  1914,  broke  down 
nearly  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  open-center 
trees  in  the  orchard.  There  is  also  much 
breakage  accompanying  heavy  bearing 
unless  propping  is  resorted  to.  I  believe 
better  results  are  obtained  from  the 
modified  leader  type;  it  is  stronger,  gives 
a  maximum  bearing  surface,  and  should  a 
main  branch  be  lost  the  space  is  soon  filled 
by  the  spread  of  the  remaining  branches. 

Another  change  that  I  would  make  is  in 
regard  to  pruning.  I  am  convinced  from 
the  results  in  a  later  orchard  that  the 
bearing  of  the  first  block  of  trees  was 
belayed  three  or  more  years  by  excessive 
beading  back.  A  block  of  trees  not  headed 
back — in  fact,  not  pruned  at  all  after  the 
second  year — bore  apples  the  fourth  sum¬ 
mer  and  is  showing  strong  buds  for  a  fair 
erop  the  coming  season.  The  heavily 
pruned  orchards  (cultural  conditions 
were  the  same  in  each  case)  bore  no 
apples  before  the  eighth  year  and  then 
only  a  sprinkling.  The  orchards  in  which 
1  have  practised  “long  pruning,”  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  light  thinning  out  of 
superfluous  wood,  have  borne  crops  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent,  heavier  than  heavily 
pruned  trees. 

Another  mistake  affecting  the  returns 
from  the  orchards  was  in  growing  crops 
between  the  rows  instead  of  planting 
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Every  Farm  Needs  Some 


Modem  Equipment 


THE  continued  use  of  worn-out 
and  out-of-date  equipment  is 
costing  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
Carefully  prepared  statistics  show  that 
many  farmers  are  paying,  over  and 
over  again,  for  improved  equipment 
they  do  not  own.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  says  that 
over- repaired,  inefficient  machines 
and  implements  are  losing  their 
owners  more  than  the  cost  of  new 
tools,  through  scant  yield  and  loss  of 
labor  and  time  in  preparing  seed  beds, 
planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting 
the  crops. 


competitors  would  undersell  him  and 
force  him  into  bankruptcy. 

The  fanner  should  think  in  exactly 
such  terms  regarding  his  food-factory 
and  his  equipment.  He  should  check 
over  his  farming  investment  and  drop 
every  old  method  and  every  old 
machine  as  soon  as  he  has  evidence 
that  he  could  save  or  make  more  money 
with  a  newer  method  or  an  improved 
machine.  He  should  learn,  as  every 
successful  manufacturer  has  learned, 
that  the  value  of  a  piece  of  equipment 
should  never  be  measured  by  its  price  but 
by  what  it  will  do  for  him — by  what  it 
will  earn  and  save  and  make . 


The  wise  American  manufacturer 
does  not  hesitate  to  replace  equipment 
the  moment  such  equipment  is  out  of 
date.  He  must  keep  his  costs  down 
with  the  others,  or  lower,  and  his  pro¬ 
duction  up  with  the  others,  or  higher. 
If  he  did  not  modernize  his  plant,  his 


Help  the  Farm  to  Earn  More 

Greater  profit  on  the  farm  can  be 
made  possible  through  careful  planning 
and  management,  diversification,  seed 
testing,  fertilization,  saving  of  labor 
and  time,  and  increased  yield.  Farm 
equipment  is  the  big  factor  concerned  in  each 
of  these  details .  It  made  agriculture  great ; 
it  will  make  agriculture  still  greater. 


There  is  probably  not  a  farm  in  the  United  States  that 
could  not  be  improved  from  a  money-making  stand* 
point  by  the  purchase  of  some  modem  equipment. 


The  McCormick- Peering  Line  of  Farm  Operating  Equipment 


Grain  Binders 
Threshers 

Harvester-Threshers 
Headers 
Push  Binders 
Mowers 
Hay  Rakes 
Tedders 
Hay  Loaders 
Side-Delivery  Rakes 
Sweep. Rakes  and  Stackers 
Combined  Side  Rakes  and 
Tedders 


Baling  Presses 
Com  Planters 
Listers 

Com  Cultivators 
Com  Binders 
Com  Pickers 
Corn  Shelters 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskdrs  and  Shredders 
Huskers  and  Silo  Fillers 
Beet  Seeders 
Beet  Cultivators 
Beet  Pullers 


Cotton  Planters 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Tractor  Plows 
Walking  Plows 
Riding  Plows 
Disk  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
One-Horse  Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 


Kerosene  Engines 
Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 
Stalk  Cutters 
Feed  Grinders 
Stone  Burr  Mills 
Cane  Mills 
Potato  Diggers 
Wagons 
Twine 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

(Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


fillers.  The  crops  barely  paid  for  the 
cultivation,  while  in  the  later  orchards 
one  crop  from  the  peach  fillers  paid  for 
the  entire  planting.  I  prefer  peach  to 
apple  fillers  because  of  quicker  returns, 
and  in  my  soil  the  peaches  do  not  live 
long  enough  to  injure  the  apples. 

To  sum  up,  then,  in  my  opinion,  my 
most  glaring  mistakes  have  been:  Plant¬ 
ing  a  solid  block  of  one  variety;  planting 
trees,  more  than  one  year  old;  too  much 
heading  in;  training  to  an  open-center 
instead  of  a  stronger  type;  not  planting 
fillers.  If  I  had  consulted  an  expert  in 
the  beginning  these  mistakes  might  have 
been  avoided. 


FOR  BIG  CROPS  f 
OF  POTATOES  I 


SPRAY 

Cover  foliage  with  One  mist 
1^—  spray,  top  and  bottom,  with  Yellow 

Jacket  (traction)  Sprayer.  Two,  four  or  six 
rows.  Strong  pressure.  Write  tp-day  for  catalog  of 
OSPRAYMO  Line  of  Sprayers — 41-year  favorites.  All 
sizes  for  all  uses,  power  rigs  to  hand  pumps. 

Address:  Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  10,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


POTATO  SPRAYER 

HIGH  PRESSURE  ' 
GEARS  tsjy'.BCLTS 
'CHAIMS  1  \L/5PitCCK£I3 


OASOUME  AOWtA  SAA4V185  fj? 

Send  f 


NOc^ms  NO 

4  FRIEND  MFG.Co..Gaswrt.NY 

Catalog 


“FRIEND”  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATO  SPRAYERS 
“Friend11  IVlfg.  Co.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 


Chewing  S  lbs.  S1.75;  10  lbs.  $3.00.  Smoking  5  lbs.  S1.2S; 
lOlbs.  $2.00.  Pay  when  received:  pipe  and  recipe  free. 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION.  D1,  PADUCAH,  KY. 


BEAUTY  ONLY  SKIN  DEEP 


You  can’t  make  a  hickory  wagon  spoke  out  of  a 
basswood  stick,  with  heavy  paint  and  hard  bak¬ 
ing,  nor  OPEN  HEARTH  WIRE  of  Bessemer 
With  any  kind  of  coating.  NUF  CED.  Catalog 
free  WRITE  TODAY. 


BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  2 8  East  Maumee  St,  Adrian,  Miclu 
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ROSS  „ 

In~de~str~uct~o 

SILO 

pRECT  it  easily  —  in 
spare  time.  Screw¬ 
driver  and  wrench  only 
tools  needed.  Low  in  first 
cost — and  no  silo  built  gives 
better  service.  Freeze-proof 
— fire-proof —  storm¬ 
proof.  If  you  went  to  know 
just  how  good  the  genuine  Ross 
“In-de-str-uct-o”  Silo  really  is. 
write  for  new  book,  written  by 
Ross  Owners  in  every  corn- 
growing  state.  Forty  pages 
of  convincing  proof !  Mail 
the  coupon  for  prices  and  full 
information, 


nauou,  ■ 


'  ROSS 
Ensilage  Cutters 

DUILT  for  heavy  duty.  Always  runs  smooth 
and  steady — because  it  is  a  sturdy,  powerful, 
low-speed  machine.  Always  cuts  slick  and  clean. 
No  ‘  chewing"  or  mashing.  Ball-bearing  end- 
thrust.  Positive  knife  adjustment.  Check  the  cou¬ 
pon — if  you  want  the  facts  regarding  the  best 
cutter  money  can  buy. 

E.  W.  ROSS  “•EKT*  GO. 

Successors  to  The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Est.  1850 

Dept. 326,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


PATENTS 


'  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Regis- 
ed  Patent  Lawyer,  733  Security  Savings  &  Com  1 


Dealers  Recommend  Multiple  Price  Plan 

New  York  Conference  Board  and  Non-Poolers  Make  Important  Changes 

ON  May  7,  a  committee  representing  were  May  sown,  the  winter’s  average  yield  there  are  certain  expenses  that  go  on  all 
dealers  in  the  New  York  Milk  that  year  was  42  bushels  per  acre,  which  the  time  no  matter  whether  or  not  the 

wheels  are  turning. 


Conference  Board  met  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Non-Pool  Dairymen’s 
Cooperative  Association  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  Clover  Farms  Milk 
Producers’  Association  to  discuss  changes 
in  milk  prices  for  May,  made  necessary 
by  the  League’s  reduction  in  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  prices  for  the  same  month.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  I. 
Elkin  Nathans,  Secretary  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  Board,  issued  the  following  state¬ 
ment  to  the  dealer  members  of  the 
Board  recommending  that  milk  in  this 
territory  no  longer  be  purchased  on  the 
flat  price  basis: 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  country  situation  is  disturbed  by  the 
negotiation  of  a  flat  price  for  all  milk  without 
regard  to  classification.  It  appears  that  there 
is  a  tendency,  probably  through  lack  of  proper 
understanding  or  perhaps  with  intention,  to 
make  a  comparison  between  the  flat  price 
paid  for  all  milk  and  the  class  No.  1  price 


is  better  than  it  has  been  the  past  few 
years  with  April  seed,  as  so  much  depends 
upon  the  season. 

Sod  is  being  turned  for  corn,  but  we 
hear  of  no  one  who  is  ready  to  plant  corn 
until  the  wreather  is  warmer.  Clover  seed 
has  been  sown.  Nearly  all  seed  sown  was 
shipped  into  the  counties  in  this  section 
of  the  State. 

Hay  is  very  much  in  demand  at  prices  money  he  has  spent  on  advertising. 

ranging  from  $18  to  $30  per  ton  for  loose  - 

carloads  of  fresh  cows  are 


This,  precisely,  is  why  the  retail 
merchants  of  the  country  are  a  necessary 
cog  in  the  machinery  of  economical 
distribution. 

Generally  speaking,  an  advertised 
article  is  safer  to  buy  than  a  non-adver- 
tised  article  because  its  manufacturer 
must  maintain  his  quality  or  he  loses  the 


hay.  A  few 
being  shipped  to  eastern  markets  and 
some  fat  stock  is  changing  hands.  Very 
few  horses  were  shipped  from  Central 
Pennsylvania  this  spring,  but  a  number 
of  carloads  were  shipped  into  this  sec¬ 
tion.  A  few  dairymen  who  lost  their 
herds  by  having  them  tested  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  They  are  buying  tested  cows  to 
replenish  their  herds. 

With  buildings  going  up,  automobiles 


An  Opportunity  for  Grange  Leadership 

{Continued  from,  page  471) 

periods  for  play  say  that  they  not  only 
are  able  to  accomplish  the  work  laid  out 
for  them  in  a  briefer  time,  but  that  they 
do  it  better  and  with  greater  satisfaction. 
The  trouble  with  too  many  of  us  is  that 
we  give  a  sort  of  intellectual  assent  to  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  and  never  to  the 
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J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy 

Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  St. 

New  York  City 

old  habit  of  thinking  that  we  are  too  busy 

paid  for  that  portion  of  the  milk  used  for  city  ^iiY^n^Xtlfinif^lTthree  o™  basTsTof  to  aPP^  lt  to  ourselves- 
consumption,  with  the  result  that  in  order  to  f  ,  ,  ‘  ,  We  shall  build  a  stronger,  happier, 

_ ,  „r« _ j  . ™m™>titiv*  two  hundred  per  cent,  above  pre-war  _  __j  _ _ ° 

prices,  and  food  costing  only  50  per  cent, 
above  pre-war  prices,  farmers  feel  that 
they  are  not  getting  a  square  deal  along 
with  taxes  on  farm  land  nearly  double 
what  it  was  twelve  years  ago.  There 
must  be  an  adjustment  of  prices  before 
long. 


meet  alleged  competition  the  competitive 
class  No.  1  price  has  been  unwarrantably 
depressed  because  the  flat  price  for  all  milk 
happened  to  be  lower.  It  is  manifest  that  a 
flat  price  for  all  milk  must  necessarily  be 
lower  than  a  class  No.  T  price  which  con¬ 
templates  that  the  surplus  going  into  by¬ 
products  is  taken  care  of  in  lower  classification. 
Failure  to  take  this  situation  into  proper 
consideration  has  resulted  on  two  occasions, 
i.e.,  November,  1923,  and  again  in  the  current 
month,  in  the  class  No.  1  price  of  pooled  milk 
being  unduly  reduced  to  the  detriment  of 
both  Pool  and  Non-Pool  producers. 

Therefore,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  to 
recognize  this  distinction  and  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  further  unnecessary  hardships  to 
producers,  the  Conference  Board  Committee 
and  the  producers’  representatives  reached  a 
unanimous  conclusion  to  abolish  the  flat  price 
and  in  the  future  to  negotiate  only  a  classified 
price  schedule  instead  of  both  flat  and  classified 
as  in  the  past. 

The  committee  trusts  that  all  dealers  who 
purchase  non-pooled  milk  will  recognize  the 
wisdom  of  this  conclusion  and  will  cooperate 
in  the  effort  to  return  to  the  farmers  the  best 
possible  price  consistent  with  market  condi¬ 
tions  by  adopting  the  classified  schedule  as 
negotiated. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  Pool  and  Non- 
Pool  prices  for  May 


more  virile,  and  a  more  productive 
country  life  when  we  recognize  the  error 
of  omitting  deliberate  provision  for 
recreation  from  our  programs,  and  give 
place  to  an  amount  and  frequency  of 
play  which  will  keep  the  body  and 
spirit  fresh. 


Write  today  for  free  instruction 
book  and  Record  of  Invention 
blank.  Send  sketchy  or  model 


for 

tered  Patent  - -  — .  __ 

Bank  Bldg.,  directly  across  street  from  Patent  Office. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Class  No.  1 . . .  . 

Class  No.  2.  .  .  . 

Class  2A .  . 

Class  2B . . 

Class  2C . . 

Class  No.  3. .  . 

Class  3A.  . . 

Class  3B . 

Class  4A— Butter  quota¬ 
tions  less . 

Class  4B — Cheese  quota¬ 
tions  less . . 


Pool 

Non-Pool 

$1.86 

$1.86 

1.70 

1.80 

,  .  .  ... 
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1.85 

...  .... 

1.60 

1.60 

1.45 

.05 

.05 

...03 

.031/$ 

Central  Pennsylvania  Notes 

J.  N.  Glover 

WET  weather  1ms  delayed  oat  seeding. 

As  a  result  more  oats  will  be  sown  in 
May  than  in  eight  years.  The  last  time 
when  a  good  part  of  the  oats  in  this  section 


TRACTORS 

■  SINCE  1898  ■ 


HubeR 


THRESHERS 

■  SINCE  1879  ■ 


Get  a  Real  Profit  Out  of  Tractor  Power! 

THE  Huber  Super  Four  Tractor  enough  to  travel  on  plowed  ground 
and  Huber  Supreme  Thresher  is  and  will  do  all  sorts  of  general 

farm  work.  It  will  pull  three  plows 
and  turn  an  acre  an  hour.  There  is 


'HE  Huber  Super  Four  Tractor 
and  Huber  Supreme  Thresher  is 
an  ideal  outfit  for  the  farmer  who 
does  threshing  and  uses  his  tractor 
for  farm  and  belt  work.  It  saves 
money  by  traveling  faster  over  the 
roads,  setting  up  quicker,  starting 
quicker,  and  eliminating  a  man  and 
team  for  water  supply. 
Furthermore  the  tractor  is  light 


work  for  it  every  month  in  the  year. 
A  smaller  tractor  outfit  for  threshing 
is  the  Huber  Light  Four  and  Huber, 
Jr.,  Thresher. 

,  Write  for  printed  matter  and  prices. 


The  Huber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ill  Center  St.,  Marion,  Ohio 
// 


George  A.  Smith,  Noted  Dairy- 
Man,  Dies  in  His  Eighty- 
Second  Year 

GEORGE  A.  SMITH,  for  twenty-four 
years  chief  of  the  Dairy  Division  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva  and  well  known 
to  New  York  Dairymen,  died  at  the  home 
of  his  daughter  in  Kingston,  Saturday, 
April  19. 

Mr.  Smith  has  long  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  pioneer,  progressive  workers 
of  the  dairy  industry  of  New  York  State. 
Born  at  Burlington,  N.  Y.,  in  1842,  he 
was  reared  on  a  farm.  In  1860  he  began 
the  successful  career  of  cheesemaker  and 
became  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  of 
the  industry  in  central  New  York. 
In  1893  he  was  promoted  to  the  director¬ 
ship  of  Farm  Institutes  and  carried  on  this 
work  with  marked  success.  In  1898  he 
was  called  to  the  newly  created  position 
of  Dairy  Expert  on  the  staff  of  the  Geneva 
Station.  This  position  he  held  until  his 
retirement  in  November,  1921. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Smith  was  in  the 
management  of  dairy  exhibits  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair.  In  recognition  of  his 
efficient  experience,  he  was,  in  1900,  made 
a  member  of  the  State  Fair  Commission 
for  eight  years.  He  was  active  in  making 
a  success  of  the  dairy  exhibit  of  New  York 
State  at  the  World’s  Fair  hi  Chicago  in 
1893,  and  was  placed  in  official  charge  of 
the  Station  dairy  exhibit  at  the  Buffalo 
Exposition  in  1901. 

Mr.  Smith’s  activities  as  a  member 
reach  far  back  in  the  history  of  the  New 
York  State  Dairymen’s  Association,  of 
which  he  was  president  for  four  years. 

Owing  to  the  wide  reach  of  his  activities 
in  the  State  for  so  long  a  period  of  service, 
Mr.  Smith  had  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  individual  farmers,  especially  dairy¬ 
men,  to  an  extent  experienced  by  very 
few  men.  In  all  his  ways,  he  was  quiet, 
composed,  and  unassuming;  always 
friendly  and  sympathetic.  7 


Who  Pays  for  Advertising? 

{Continued  from  page  470) 


Need  for  More  Music  in  Rural  Schools 

Rural  schools  give  much  less  attention 
to  music  than  city  schools,  where  its 
cultural,  social  and  educational  value  is 
more  fully  realized.  Thousands  of  farm 
people  have  no  opportunity  for  training 
in  music.  The  failure  to  sing  is  not 
usually  due  to  voice  defects  or  to  actual 
disinclination,  but  to  lack  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  opportunity  at  the  right  time 
in  life.  In  this  important  field  also  the 
Grange  has  distinct  advantage  among  the 
organizations.  Its  frequency  of  meetings, 
its  male  and  female  voices,  the  fact  that 
there  are  young  folks  whose  voices  are 
more  flexible  to  help  out  the  older  ones, 
and  the  lack  of  restraint  from  the 
familiarity  of  the  membership  are  all 
factors  in  its  favor. 

Don’t  be  discouraged  by  the  lack  of  a 
leader.  Use  the  best  you  have.  Progress 
always  comes  from  using  the  best  we  have. 
Every  community  has  some  persons  who 
have  enough  musical  ability  to  lead  the 
way. 

I  would  organize  a  committee  on 
music,  as  I  would  one  on  play  and  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  keep  them  active.  Chorus 
singing  offers  the  simplest  beginning, 
perhaps.  But  solos,  duets,  quartettes, 
and  even  glee  clubs  are  possible.  I 
would  also  not  stop  with  singing,  but 
utilize  the  resources  in  instrumental 
music. 

An  Opportunity  in  Developing  Music 

A  piano  and  a  violin  constitute  au 
orchestra.  Usually  a  few  instruments 
and  players  can  be  found.  The  rehearsals 
between  Grange  meetings  can  be  made  a 
means  of  much  social  enjoyment  under 
good  conditions.  If  the  Grange  will  make 
the  most  of  its  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  music  it  can  make  its 
influence  felt  in  wholly  new  and  vital 
ways  in  the  community. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
Grange  is  to  help  build  a  strong  well-knit 
happy  country  life  by  means  of  education¬ 
al  and  social  effort.  When  to  play  and 
music  are  added  other  things  that  bring 
out  the  best  in  human  nature,  we  are 
doing  fundamental  good.  Father  and 
son,  mother  and  daughter,  banquets, 
hallowe’en  and  valentine  parties,  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  observance  of  national  holi¬ 
days  to  emphasize  their  real  significance, 


produces  a  better  and  cheaper  article. 

In  most  altruistic  schemes  for  lowering 

costs  to  the  public  one  thing  is  often  — - t -  -  -----  -  ^  .  .. 

overlooked;  and  that  is  the  necessity  for  plays  and  pageants,  and  a  host  of  similar 
manufacturing  and  distributing  goods 
steadily.  The  factory  which  has  a  great 


rush  of  orders  at  Qne  season  of  the  year 
and  slackness  at  other  seasons  never  can 
produce  at  the  maximum  of  economy,,  for 


occasions  may  be  utilized  by  a  resourceful 
lecturer  to  cement  the  order  and  to  build 
community  bonds  which  will  promote 
community  action  in  the  more  difficult 
material  tasks  of  life. 
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SIVfITH 

SPRAYERS 


For  Every  Kind 
of  Spraying 

This  handy  sprayer  fills  the 
bill— Sprays  fruit  trees,  gardens, 
flowers,  shrubs,  vegetables, 
grapes,  berries,  cotton,  Forwhite- 
washing  poultry  houses,  cellars, 
fence  posts,  and  trees— for  spray¬ 
ing  dismfectant,fly  spray,  Carbola 
in  poultry  houses  and  sta¬ 
bles— for  washing  windows, 
automobiles  and  bpggies, 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 

Is  made  right— strong,  effici¬ 
ent  and  handy,— designed  to  do 
the  work  as  it  should  be  done.  No 
effort  at  all  to  use  it.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  pump  compresses 
air  to  discharge  contents  of  the 
tank— carried  on  shoulder  strap 
or  by  handle  —  handy  nozzle, 
opens  and  cuts  off  instantly — 
throws  long  distance  fine  mist  or 
coarse  spray. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 

this  sprayer  —  examine  it  —  you 
will  be  surprised  that  it  can  be 
sold  at  so  low  a  price— Don’t  ac¬ 
cept  a  substitute— there  are  imi¬ 
tations  but  only  one  No.  22  Banner 
— insist  on  getting  the  best- 
most  hardware  and  implement 
dealers  carry  them  —  if  yours, 
does  not,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied.  Send 
for  free  catalog  of  complete  line. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

80  Main  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  name  SMITH  on  a 
sprayer  is  a  guarantee  of  last¬ 
ing  quality  and  satisfaction, 
or  money  back. 


You  can  now  buy  your 
Green  Mountain  Silo  with  a 
part  of  the  monthly  milk 
check.  A  wonderful  long¬ 
life  silo,  plus  a  buying  plan 
that  fits  your  own  circum¬ 
stances.  Write  now  for  full 
particulars. 

The  Green  Mountain  has 
heavy  close-fitting,  creosoted 
staves:  extra  heavy  hoops 
with  oversize  threads.  Doors 
made  and  fit  like  safe  or 
refrigerator.  Wooden  ladder 
rungs — no  iron  to  frost  your 
fingers.  Extra  capacity  red 
gambrel  roof.  Storm-proof 
anchorage  system  makes 
your  Green  Mountain  "stay 
put,"  erect,  tight,  hand¬ 
some. 

Special  30  Day  Offer 

To  induce  early  orders,  we  will 
cancel  entirely  the  first  month’s 
payment,  if  your  order  is  received 
within  30  days  from  appearance 
of  this  adv. 

Writs  to-day  for  booklets, 
payment  plan,  etc. 

The  Creamery  Pkg.,  Mfg.,Co. 
340  We»t  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


Absolutely  sure — Never  fails — A  new  scientific 
preparation  fully  guaranteed  to  drive  all  the 
rats  and  mice  off  vour  place.  Used  by  ocean 
steamers,  grain  elevators  and  huge  farms. 
RATS  DIE  OUTSIDE.  Sure  death— safe  and 
simple  to  use.  Large  1  lb.  tin  can  enough  to 
clean  a  big  barn, ’house,  chicken  coop  of  rats. 

_ _  Sentp6stpaidforS2.75cashorC.O.D. 

N  Money  refunded  if  RATEX  falls. 

Ifpilp  RATEX  C0„  799  B’way,  Dept.  30,  N.Y.C. 


LOS 

We  sell  DIRECT -FROM- THE 
FACTORY.  Keep  the  salesman’s 
salary  and  the  agent’s  commission 
in  your  own  pocket. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 

Dept.  12  MEADVILLE,  PA. 


Peach  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  Krystal  Gas 

(P-C  Benzene)  1-lb.  $1;  five-pound  tin,  $3.75;  with  directions. 
From  your  dealer ;  post  paid  direct  jorC.O.D.  Agents  wanted. 

Dent.  C.HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.,  Rahway,  NJ. 


Among  the  Farmers 

League  Announces  Nominations  for  Directors 


THE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.,  announces  that  with 
one  exception,  all  of  the  directors  whose 
terms  expire  in  June  have  been  re¬ 
nominated.  On  May  3rd  each  local 
association  in  the  eight  districts  affected, 
met  and  selected  one  delegate  and  an 
alternate  to  the  district  convention 
which  was  held  on  May  6.  At  the  May  6th 
district  conventions,  the  nominations 
were  made.  On  May  24,  as  announced 
below,  all  members  in  the  twenty-four 
districts  in  the  association’s  territory 
will  vote  on  the  eight  candidates  who  have 
been  nominated,  as  follows: 

G.  W.  Slocum,  Milton,  Pa.,  president 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  was  renominated  unani¬ 
mously  for  director  of  Dist.  No.  24.  Of 
the  seven  other  directors  whose  terms 
expire  this  year,  all  were  renominated 
with  the  exception  of  D.  F.  Putnam, 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Dist.  No.  11,  who  was  not  a 
candidate.  They  were  Chester  Young, 
Napanoch,  N.  Y.,  Dist.  No.  5;  Fred  H. 
Sexauer,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Dist.  No.  12; 
H.  J.  Kershaw,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  Dist. 
No.  13;  John  Rosenbach,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Dist.  No.  16;  Herbert  L.  Seeley,  Academy 
Comers,  Pa.,  Dist.  No.  20;  Paul  Smith, 
Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Dist.  No.  21. 
Henry  Burden  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  was 
nominated  in  Dist.  No.  11  to  succeed 
D.  F.  Putnam.  ' 

The  districts  which  nominated  direc¬ 
tors  are  constituted  as  follows:  Dist. 
No.  5 — Ulster,  Greene,  Schoharie,  Albany, 
Fulton,  Schenectady,  Montgomery  coun¬ 
ties,  N.  Y.;  Dist.  No.  11 — Madison  and 
Onondaga  counties,  N.  Y.;  Dist.  No.  12 — 
Oswego  and  Cayuga  counties,  N.  Y.; 
Dist.  No.  13 — Chenango  County;  Dist. 
No.  16 — Erie,  Niagara,  and  Orleans 
counties,  N.  Y.;  Dist.  No.  20 — Steuben 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  Tioga  County,  Pa.; 
Dist.  No.  21 — Tioga,  Chemung  and 
Schuyler  counties,  N.  Y.;  Dist.  No.  24 — 
Bradford,  Columbia,  Lycoming,  Mon¬ 
tour,  Northumberland,  Snyder,  and  Union 
counties.  Pa. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Delaware  County — Little  spring  work 
has  been  done  as  yet,  up  to  May  1,  on 
account  of  the  late  season.  Auctions  are 
numerous,  grade  cows  bring  from  $50 
to  $75.  Some  purebreds,  due  to  freshen 
in  the  fall,  are  offered  at  private  sale  for 
$100.  Ayer  &  McKinney’s  creamery  at 
Delhi  paid  $2.30  flat  price  for  March 
milk.  It  is  expected  that  the  April  price 
will  be  about  the  same.  Much  milk  that 
formerly  went  to  Delhi  is  now  going  to 
Andes,  Bovina  Center  and  Fraser’s 
Station.  Prices  for  hauling  range  from  6 
to  10c  per  100  pounds.  In  some  parts 
of  the  county  farmers  have  to  pay  as  high 
as  20  to  25c  for  having  their  milk  hauled. 
The  country  is  still  full  of  potatoes.  The 
Farm  Bureau  has  taken  steps  to  secure 
buyers  and  cars  are  being  loaded  at  Delhi, 
Hamden  and  Delancey.  Potatoes  of  No. 
1  grade  are  bringing  70c. — E.  M.  N. 

Steuben  County — Spring  is  very  back¬ 
ward,  scarcely  any  seeding  having  been 
done  and  no  planting  whatever.  Up  to 
the  first  of  May  pastures  had  not  started, 
and  yet  hay  is  offered  for  $16  to  $17  a 
ton,  loose.  Potatoes  are  bringing  around 
75c  a  bushel,  eggs  are  worth  20  to  22c  a 
dozen  at  the  local  markets  but  26  to  27c 
when  shipped.  Butter  is  bringing  from 
40  to  45c  a  pound.  Road  construction  is 
under  full  swing  and  extensive  operations 
are  under  way.  Farmers  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  will  do  what 
they  can  alone  and  leave  the  rest  go 
undone  rather  than  pay  out  all  for  hired 
help. — C.  H.  E. 

In  Western  New  York 

Chautauqua  County — Farmers  are  busy 
fixing  up  fences  and  plowing.  Some 
have  planted  potatoes  and  sown  their 
oats.  Hay  has  practically  all  been 
cleaned  out,  only  a  small  amount  being 
held  for  feeding  horses.  Many  farmers 


have  turned  their  cattle  out  to  pasture. 
Farmers  in  general  made  considerable 
maple  syrup  this  year,  which  is  of  good 
quality. — P.  S.  S. 

Monroe  County — The  season  is  a  late 
one  in  this  section  but  a  favorable  one  for 
fruit  so  far.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  spray¬ 
ing. — M.  C.  B. 

Ontario  County — We  are  having  a 
cold,  late  spring.  Very  few  oats  have 
been  sown  and  things  in  general  are  very 
backward.  Grass  and  wheat  are  looking 
well.  Help  is  scarce  and  high  and  hard 
to  get  at  any  price. — H.  D.  S. 

On  Long  Island 

Nassau  County — Potato  planting  has 
been  completed  and  farmers  are  now 
getting  ready  to  put  in  corn  and  other 
vegetable  crops.  Garden  farmers  in 
some  sections  are  pulling  onions  and  in  a 
short  while  they  will  be  cutting  field 
salad.  The  real  estate  boom  that  has  hit 
the  western  end  of  our  county  and  the 
eastern  end  of  the  neighboring  county  of 
Queens  is  responsible  for  the  movements 
of  a  large  number  of  farmers  further  east 
on  the  Island.  Around  the  village  of 
Queens,  where  intensive  vegetable  garden¬ 
ing  was  the  chief  industry  only  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  is  to-day  entirely  made  up  of 
suburban  homes.  Real  estate  values 
have  increased  so  rapidly  that  farmers 
cannot  afford  to  hold  on  to  their  land  for 
agricultural  prices.  This  very  section 
was  once  the  heart  of  the  farming  indus¬ 
try  of  the  western  end  of  the  Island,  but 
the  motor  truck  and  improved  roads  have 
shifted  the  center  of  the  industry  many 
miles  eastward. — F.  0.  W. 

Suffolk  County — The  annual  cattle  drive 
was  held  during  the  early  part  of 
this  month.  This  affair  is  only  a  minia¬ 
ture  to-day  of  what  it  was  in  years  gone 
by.  The  cattle  drive  consists  of  driving 
of  young  cattle  down  to  Montauk  Point 
where  they  graze  all  summer.  The  grass 
down  on  the  East  end  is  ideal  for  pasture. 
Years  ago,  the  cattle  drives  were  a 
wonderful  affair  and  thousands  of  head 
'  were  involved.  There  was  the  Easthamp- 
ton  Drove  and  drQves  from  other  com¬ 
munities,  that  were  all  united  into  one 
giant  herd  and  slowly  headed  down  on  to 
the  Point.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the 
annual  round-up  was  held  when  the  herds 
were  again  segregated  and  returned.  The 
task  of  driving  has  been  handed  down 
from  father  and  son  but  those  in  charge 
to-day  only  drive  a  spectre  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  herd.  Potato  growing  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  cattle  and  dairy  business. — 
B.  D.  E. 


W.  E.  Dana,  Head  of  Farms 
Council,  Dead 

OLLOWING  a  short  illness,  William 
E.  Dana  of  Avon,  Livingston  County, 
N.  Y.  died,  at  the  Highland  Hospital  in 
Rochester  on  the  night  of  April  30.  Mr. 
Dana  was  the  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets. 
The  funeral  was  from  his  late  home  at 
Avon.  Services  were  held  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Avon.  x 

The  vacancy  caused  by  his  death  will 
be  filled  by  the  1925  Legislature  in  joint 
session.  In  the  meantime  Datus  Clark  of 
Peru,  Clinton  County,  vice-president  of 
the  Council,  will  discharge  the  duties  of 
president. 

Mr.  Dana  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Rochester  in  the  class  of 
1882.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 
Avon  and  active  in  the  Masonic  order. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Livingston 
County  Republican  Committee  from  1890 
to  1920,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  farms 
and  markets  council  post  for  a  period  of 
ten  years. 

He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  producers 
of  certified  milk,  being  the  organizer  of 
the  old  Western  New  York  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Elizabeth 
Brumagin  Dana. 
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Read  Silo  Character 

As  you  do  a  man’s 

YOU  read  a  man’s  character  in 
his  face.  Look  to  the  same  fea¬ 
tures  on  a  silo  to  judge  its  qualities. 

In  the  front  of  the  Unadilla  Silo, 
you  can  see  many  practical,  valuable 
advantages  that  speak  of  the 
thoroiighness,  care  and  thought 
with  which  every  detail  of  the 
whole  silo  is  worked  out. 

Its  continuous  opening;  water¬ 
tight,  air-tight,  non-sticking  doors; 
wide,  safe,  easy  combination  door 
fasteners  and  ladder;  door  front 
assembled  at  the  factory;  hoop  ends 
adjustable  from  ladder,  these  and 
many  other  features  of  the  front  of 
a  Unadilla  are  some  indication  of 
the  bigger  silo  value  the  Unadilla 
gives  you  for  every  dollar. 

Send  for  catalog.  You’ll  find  it  full  of 
silo  information  you  shouldn’t  miss. 

For  the  man  who  orders  early  we  offer 
a  special  discount  that  makes  a  real 
saving  in  your  silo  purchase. 

The  Unadilla  can  be  had  on  con¬ 
venient  terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Triple  Strength 
Triple  Protection 


Three  walls.  A 
smooth,  clean-cut 
giant  in  strength 
that  holds  itself 
straight  and  erect 
andsfaysso!  Outer 
wall  of  continuous 
spiral  hooping  firm¬ 
ly  binds  it  into  one 
solid,  durable  struc¬ 
ture,  with  every 
square  inch  cross- 
supported. 

Like  the  double  walls 
of  a  house,  the  Craine’9 
multiple  walls  defy 
frost — keep  warmth  in 
and  cold  out.  Its  air¬ 
tight  middle  wall  of  waterproof  Silafelt 
stops  moisture  from  entering  and  holds 
in  all  the  valuable  silage  juices. 

A  handsomefarm  building  that  protects 
silage,  and  reduces  upkeep  cost,  the 
Craine  Silo  is  the  best  investment  in 
the  end.  Write  for  Catalog  and  full  in- 
formation,  now.  Special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders.  Time 
payments  if  desired. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  120  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


ALLIGATOR 

TRADE;  MARK  REa.LLS.  PAT.  OFFICE 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 


BEST  FOR  FARM  USE 

Makes  a  quick,  lasting  job  of  belt  lacing.  Clinched 
teeth  bind  and  protect  belt  ends.  Approved  by  belt¬ 
ing  manufacturers  for  farm  engine,  tractor,  thresh¬ 
er  and  all  farm  belts.  Used  by  implement  manufac¬ 
turers.  Sold  by  leading  dealers  in  standard  boxes  or 
"Handy  Packages.”  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

FLEXIBLE  STEEL  LACING  CO. 

4666 Lexington  Street  Chicago,  III. 


’‘Never 
Lata  Go’* 


Saves  Tune 
and  Money 


»/5 
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The  sure  road  to 

poultry  success 


five  weeks  old 


GUIDE  chicks  safely  through 
the  critical  first  five  weeks — 
save  the  chicks  most  poultrymen 
lose — and  you’re  traveling  the 
sure  road  to  poultry  success. 

Life-Saver  Steam-Cooked  Chick 
Feed  actually  does  save  chicks’ 
lives.  It’s  a  na  tural  food — made 
from  a  combination  of  choice  cut 
oatmeal,  cracked  corn,  cracked 
wheat,  cracked  kaffir-corn  and 
cracked  peas,  with  just  the  gran¬ 
ular  firmness  needed  to  develop 
baby  chicks’  digestive  systems. 

It’s  more  digestible,  too,  because 
it’s  steam-cooked  and  dried  by 
an  exclusive  H-O  process  that 
eliminates  entirely  fatal  bowel 
disorders.  It  does  not  become 
sour  or  musty. 

Chicks  fed  on  it  from  the  first 
48  hours  to  five  weeks  grow 
faster,  lay  quicker  and  are  ready 
for  market  sooner  Mail  the 
coupon  for  sample  and  literature. 

Manufactured  only  by 
Feed  Dept.  3 

THE  H-O  CEREAL  CO.,  INC. 
Buffalo  New  York 


STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED 

Saves  the  Lives  of  Baby  Chicks  ” 


The  H-O  Cereal  Co., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SEND  ME  FREE  sample,  price  and  literature  on  your  Life-Saver  Steam- 
Cooked  Chick  Feed. 

Name . 

Address . 
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Roofing! 

Buying  the  best  dBSOOSOSBaOtg 

is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

is  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and  lasts  from  five 
to  ten  times  longer  than  ordinary  steel  roof¬ 
ing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  roof  in 
years  of  service  you  can  buy.  (We  make  stock 
tanks.)  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  77,  Middletowu,0. 


trnn  Patolncf  in  colors  explains 
Tree  uaiaiog  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
anyrunning 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

2  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  111. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse  may 
have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his  ankle,  hock, 


■  j  stifle,  knee  or  throat. 

m3 

*nT*v 

j* 

will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up  the 
horse.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 

Concentrated — only  a  few  drops  required 
at  an  application.  $2.50  per  bottle  delivered.  Describe 
your  case  for  special  instructions  and  Book  8R  Free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


G  D  Sanitary  Seamless  Strainew 


Improved  filter  removes  dirt.  Solid 
drawn  steel.  Easy  to  keep  sweet  and 

clean  Full  twelve-quart  capacity.  Will  last 
«  lifetime.  'Send  oo  money  Pay  S200  and 
postage  on  receipt.  Money  bach  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  our  free  Dairymen’s  Supply  Catalog. 

GOW1NC  D1ETR1CH  CO.,  Inc. 

207  W.  Water  St.  Srr»cm«.  N.  Y. 


'"'■■■■I . Will  Cut YourBacteHa Count 


How  an  Egg  Auction  W  orks 

An  A.  A.  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  From  IVEAF 

THE  marketing  of 

r 


eggs  in  New  York 
City  is  based  on  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have 
been  in  effect  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
life,  supply  and  demand,  but  the  detailed 
methods  to  be  practiced  must  change  to 
suit  the  times.  My  experience  during  the 
past  two  years  has  been  with  the  market¬ 
ing  of  eggs  from  the  Pacific  Coast  Cooper- 


By  E.  W.  BENJAMIN 

Sales  Manager,  Pacific  Egg 
Producers  Cooperative 


of 


pressed  his  choice  the 
bidding  begins  again. 
Occasional  shifts  are 
made  from  one  group 
to  another  so  as  to 
distribution  and 


grades  to  anuLiier  so  as  to  assure 
maximum  distribution  and  minimum 
delay  for  those  buyers  who  are  waiting 
for  one  particular  line. 

At  times  the  bidding  may  stop  below 
the  price  which  the  seller  is  willing  to  ae- 


I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  illustrating 
my  points  by  references  to  the  work  and 
product  of  these  Associations. 

The  Poultry  Producers  Cooperative 
Associations  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
composed  of  about  8,000  commercial 
poultrymen  and  women,  owning  nearly 
5,000,000  hens.  Most  of  the  farmers 
producing  thes’e  eggs  are  specialized 
poultrymen  with  flocks  of  one  thousand 
to  40,000  hens. 

Buy  Day-Old  Chicks  for  Stock 

In  most  instances  the  flocks  are  renewed 


ative  Poultry  Producers  Associations,  so  cept;  in  such  a  case  a  withdrawal  price  is 

announced,  and  the  bidders  may  start 
bidding  at  that  level  or  the  eggs  will  be 
held  by  the  owners  for  later  offering. 

An  Opportunity  for  the  Seller 

With  one  hundred  or  more  real  buyers 
on  the  auction,  including  wholesalers,  job¬ 
bers,  chain-store  buyers,  and  retailers, 
there  is  a  tremendous  buying  capacity 
available  and  the  sellers  have  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  measure  supply  and  demand  and 
to  hold  the  prices  as  high  or  low  as  seems 
best. 

The  auction  sells  eggs  more  rapidly 
each  year  by  purchasing  day-old  chicks  than  the  old  method  of  private  trading 
hatched  in  commercial  hatcheries.  No  with  the  usual  bickering  between  tbe 
roosters  are  kept  with  the  flocks  laying  buyer  and  seller,  and  it  automatically  fixes 

a  price  at  which  the  available  quantity 
of  eggs  will  just  meet  the  demand.  No 
eggs  can  be  sold  on  auction  at  much  less 
than  their  value  because  there  are  always 
enough  bargain  seekers  among  the  buyers 
to  bid  the  price  above  a  sacrifice  level. 
Low  prices  one  day  usually  attract 
enough  buyers  the  next  day  to  give  the 
market  satisfactory  support. 

With  a  fairly  steady  supply  of  various 
grades  coming  to  the  auction,  a  consider¬ 
able  following  of  customers  will  come  to 
the  auction  to  obtain  their  regular  sup¬ 
plies.  They  come,  planning  on  their  ten 
to  500  cases,  not  knowing  what  they  will 
pay  for  them  but  knowing  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  auction  price  is  bound  to 
be  equitable  for  both  buyer  and  seller. 


the  market  eggs,  so  these  are  infertile. 
The  uniformity  and  mild  sweet  flavor 
of  these  eggs  are  undoubtedly  due  to 
grain  feeding  and  modern  methods  of 
handling  as  usually  exist  on  henneries 
whether  near  by  or  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
but  the  high  degree  of  standardization  of 
the  breed,  and  methods  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  probably  account  for  the  excep¬ 
tional  uniformity  of  these  eggs,  case  after 
case  being  just  alike. 

Soon  after  the  poultry  industry  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  attained  importance,  the 
local  Pacific  Coast  markets  became 
glutted  and  the  competitive  buyers  there 
seemed  unable  to  meet  the  situation  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  From  force  of  circumstances, 
which  is,  I  believe,  the  most  vital  factor  in 
all  cooperative  successes,  the  producers 
formed  several  sectional-  associations, 
beginning  in  1916.  These  separate  asso¬ 
ciations  worked  independently  in  develop- 


Satisfactory  to  Seller  and  Buyer 

The  seller  can  not  hope  to  obtain  more 
than  his  eggs  are  worth;  and  the  wise 


ing  their  local  markets  and  establishing  buyer  does  not  expect  to  buy  at  less  than 


their  product  in  the  Eastern  markets, 
particularly  New  York,  but  they  soon 
discovered  that  they  were  duplicating 
their  efforts  and  competing  with  each 
other.  In  1922  the  Associations  agreed 
to  market  their  eggs  jointly  in  the  East 
and  the  result  was  the  Pacific  Egg  Pro¬ 
ducers  Cooperative,  Inc.,  a  New  York 
Corporation. 

Practically  a  Thousand  a  Minute 

During  1923  the  Pacific  Egg  Producers 
in  New  York  owned  by  the  farmery  sold 
51  per  cent,  of  all  the  shipments  from  the 
entire  Pacific  Coast  to  New  Tork,  which 
comprised  about  10  per  cent,  of  all  of  New 
York  City’s  receipts  from  all  sources  dur¬ 
ing  that  year.  In  moving  such  a  volume 
of  eggs,  it  was  necessary  to  base  prices  on 
an  accurate  measure  of  value  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  supply  and  demand;  the  auction  higher  prices,  before  an  individual  dealer 
method  of  selling  was  believed  to  best  would  be  able  to  convince  his  segregated 
serve  this  purpose  and  was  adopted  No-  group  of  private  buyers  that  values  were 
vember  24,  1922.  During  the  first  year’s  higher, 
operation  203  auctions  were  held,  at  ,  A 

which  188,000  cases  of  30  dozen  eggs  each  Responds  Quickly  to  Influenc 

were  sold;  5,800  sales  tickets  were  deliv-  It  is  contended  that  the  auction,  with 
ered  to  customers  during  the  auction  sell-  its  quick  response  to  every  influence, 
ing,  and  the  average  rate  of  selling  for  the  and  its  equal  attractiveness  to  both  large 
year  was  940  dozens  per  minute. 

The  attendance  has  varied  from  one 
hundred  to  over  two  hundred  bikers. 


real  value.  The  auction  is -the  most  ac¬ 
curate  and  most  practical  method  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  correct  values  we  have  ever 
found. 

When  there  is  an  over-supply  of  eggs 
in  the  market  the  only  cure  is  to  increase 
buying.  Holding  up  the  prices  makes 
matters  worse.  It  is  to  the  producer’s 
best  interest  under  such  conditions  to 
lower  the  price  quickly  before  an  accu¬ 
mulation  has  resulted,  and  begin  to  in¬ 
crease  the  buying  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
probable  decline.  The  auction  does  this, 
and  while  doing  it,  eggs  are  sold  and  a  rea¬ 
sonable  average  price  obtained  while 
otherwise  the  eggs  might  be  held  until 
after  the  decline  has  come. 

It  is  also  found  that  with  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  firmness,  the  auction  ex¬ 
presses  this  condition  in  the  form  of 


How  the  Auction  Operates 

An  auction  catalog  is  published  each 
morning  listing  the  various  brands  and 
quantities  offered  by  each  shipper;  a 
twelve-case  sample  for  each  line  offered 
is  ready  for  inspection  at  noon.  After  the 
buyers  have  inspected  the  samples  for 
size,  color  and  quality,  they  congregate 
in  the  salesroom  at  2  P.  M.  and  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  begins  his  work.  The  successful 
bidder  is  given  his  choice  of  the  best  lines 


and  small  buyer,  will,  if  properly  handled, 
by  shortening  the  offerings  and  using 
withdrawal  prices  during  abnormal  de¬ 
pressions,  and  increasing  the  offerings  as 
much  as  possible  during  firm  periods,  tend 
to  equalize  the  market;  this  serves  a  most 
important  function  for  the  buyers  and 
consumers.  In  a  weak  market,  by  causing 
prices  to  decline  quickly,  the  auction 
lessens  the  magnitude  of  the  decline  and 
similarly,  on  the  advances,  it  helps  to 
avoid  the  radical  advances.  A  radical 
decline  usually  means  that  many  eggs  will 
be-unduly  sacrificed  and  a  radical  advance 
curtails  consumption  abnormally  and 


and  can  take  any  quantity  from  ten  cases  both  the  producers  and  consumers  suffer, 
to  all  of  any  one  line.  After  he  has  ex-  ( Continued  on  page  487) 
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Payments  for  T  B  Cattle 

How  to  Use  the  Babcock  Test — Cause  of  Ropy  Milk 


PERHAPS  you  have  been  following  the 
discussions  which  have  been  appear¬ 
ing  in  American  Agriculturist  on  the 
bovine  tuberculosis  situation  which  dairy¬ 
men  of  New  York  and  other  States  are 
now  facing.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  you 
are  a  dairyman  owning  twenty-four  grade 
cows,  and  that  sometime  ago  you  decided 
to  clean  up  your  herd  and  signed  up  the 
contract  with  the  Federal  and  State 
departments  on  the  accredited  herd  plan. 
The  veterinarian  has  come  and  the  first 
tuberculosis  test  showed  that  you  had 
eight  cows  out  of  the  twenty-four  that 
reacted.  What  will  be  done  with  those 
cows,  and  how  much  will  you  be  paid  for 
them,  and  when? 

After  the  test  by  the  veterinarian,  your 
herd  is  quarantined  until  the  arrival  of 
the  appraiser  from  the  State  department. 
The  tuberculous  animals  are  then  ap¬ 
praised  for  their  market  value  at  the  time 
of  appraisal  and  may  be  sold  by  the 
owner  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  for  amounts 
equal  to  or  exceeding  the  salvage  or  beef 
value  estimated  and  placed  upon  them 
by  the  appraiser.  If  consigned  for  sale 
by  commission  merchants  on  the  open 
market,  the  salvage  estimate  is  dis¬ 
regarded. 

How  Payments  Are  Apportioned 

A  large  percentage  of  the  rejected 
cattle  are  sold  by  the  latter  method.  The 
cattle  are  slaughtered  subject  to  post 
mortem  inspection  by  a  veterinarian  or  a 
federal  meat  inspector.  The  New  York 
State  Farms  and  Markets  law  provides 
for  the  payment  of  indemnities  for  react¬ 
ing  animals  by  the  State  in  amounts  not 
to  exceed  $112.50  per  head  for  registered 
purebred  animals,  and  $67.50  per  head 
for  grade  animals.  The  United  States 
government,  when  appropriations  are 
available,  pays  one-third  of  the  difference 
between  the  appraised  value  and  the 
salvage  or  proceeds  from  the  salable  parts 
(usually  the  hide  and  carcass)  in  amounts 
not  to  exceed  $50  per  head  for  registered 
purebred  animals  and  $25  per  head  for 
grade  animals.  In  no  case  may  the 
owner  receive  more  than  the  appraised 
value  of  an  animal.  The  following 
tabulation,  taken  with  the  above  explana¬ 
tion,  will  show  you  just  how  the  plan 
works  and  what  you  would  get  for  your 
condemned  cattle: 


State  Federal 
Appraisal  Sal-  Indem-  Indem- 
Value  vage  nity  nity 

Grade  dairy  cow .  $90.00  $20.00  $67.50  $2.50 

Grade  dairy  cow .  50.00  20.00  30.00  ..... 

Beef  animal .  30.00  30.00  . 


Purebred  reg.  dairy  cow  200.00  25.00  112.50  50.00 

Purebred  reg.  dairy_eow  150.00  20.00  112.50  17.50 

Purebred  reg.  dairy  cow  100.00  20.00  80.00  . 

One  of  the  great  criticisms  is  the 
slowness  of  the  State  in  paying  the  in¬ 
demnities.  A  man  will  hesitate  a  long 
time  before  he  will  make  a  test  which  may 
condemn  his  whole  dairy  if  he  is  sure  he 
"■ill  not  get  the  indemnities  in  many 
Months  or  even  years.  Certainly  he 
would  be  in  a  difficult  position  if  he 
depended  upon  these  indemnities  to 
purchase  replacements  in  his  dairy.  The 
state  officers  in  charge  of  the  work, 
however,  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  the 
slowness,  for  often  appropriations  have 
*}ot  been  available  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand  for  indemnity  payments.  The 
decent  large  appropriations  by  the  New 
l°rk  State  Legislature  have  somewhat 
Remedied  this  condition  so  that  most 
dairymen  of  late  have  been  paid  fairly 
promptly. 

What  Is  Your  Experience? 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  those  of 
:0u  )vho  have  had  experience  in  obtain- 
'u§  from  the  State  indemnity  payments 
tor  condemning  cattle.  Were  the  ap¬ 
peals  and  the  indemnity  payments 
satisfactory?  How  promptly  were  you 
Paid;  Are  you  glad  that  you  tested?  We 
are  receiving  some  letters,  but  we  think 


the  subject  is  so  important  that  a  prac¬ 
tical  discussion  by  the  dairymen  them¬ 
selves  would  be'  the  best  guide  to  other 
dairymen  who  are  contemplating  cleaning 
up  their  dairies. 


How  to  Use  the  Babcock  Test 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  exact  directions  for  using  the 
Babcock  milk-testing  machine. — N.  R.  S..  Greene  Co., 
N.  Y. 

» 

ANYBODY  can  learn  how  to  use  the 
-Uk  Babcock  milk-testing  machine.  It  is  a 
centrifugal  machine  which  holds  care¬ 
fully  gauged  glass  bottles  with  measure¬ 
ments  marked  on  their  necks.  Before 
placing  the  milk  in  the  bottles,  it  should 
be  thoroughly  mixed  by  pouring  from  one 
pail  to  another. 

The  tester  should  first  be  securely 
fastened  to  a  solid  foundation  and  set 
so  that  the  revolving  wheel  is  level.  The 
latter  must  be  carefully  balanced  in  order 
that  the  tester  may  run  smoothly  at  full 
speed  when  empty.  A  machine  that 
trembles  and  shakes  when  in  motion  is 
neither  satisfactory  nor  safe  and  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  are  apt  to  be  low.  The 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute  de¬ 
pends  on  the  diameter  of  the  tester.  For 
instance  a  tester  with  25  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  requires  less  than  700  revolutions  per 
minute,  while  a  tester  with  a  10-inch 
diameter  requires  nearly  1100  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute. 

The  milk  pipette  should  be  sucked  full 
enough  to  cover  the  work  17.5  centi¬ 
meters,  place  the  finger  over  and  let  the 
milk  drop  out  until  its  upper  level  is  with 
the  mark.  Then  pipe  it  into  one  of  the 
bottles  of  the  machine.  Take  the  same 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  this  is  gener¬ 
ally  handled  in  a  glass  dipper  and  should 
be  allowed  to  run  down  the  side  of  the 
bottle  to  prevent  curdling.  As  soon  as 
the  acid  is  added  take  the  bottle  by  the 
neck  and  gently  whirl  the  contents  until 
they  are  thoroughly  mixed,  then  close 
the  machine  and  whirl  the  contents  for 
five  minutes  at  a  speed  of  700  to  1200 
revolutions  per  minute.  Then  fill  each 
bottle  to  the  base  of  the  neck  with  hot 
water  and  whirl  for  two  minutes.  Then 
read  the  fat  which  must  be  done  while  the 
sample  is  hot.  Measure  from  the  top 
of  the  curved  upper  level.  A  little  prac¬ 
tice  will  soon  make  a  person  proficient  in 
its  use.— ’M.  S.  Joslin,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


Cause  of  Ropy  Milk  and  Bitter 
Flavors 

What  causes  bitter  milk  and  ropy  milk?  What  are  the 
remedies,  if  any? — W.  E.,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y 

Bitter  milk  and  ropy  milk  are  caused 
by  bacteria  which  usually  fall  from  the 
cow’s  body  into  the  milk  at  milking  time. 
They  often  infest  the  seams  and  crevices 
of  utensils  and  cooking  vats,  and  are  very 
resistent,  withstanding  careless  sterili¬ 
zation.  As  the  cows  wade  through  marsh¬ 
land  or  muddy  pools  in  early  spring  the 
ropy  milk  organisms  cling  to  their  coats 
and  in  this  way  are  carried  into  the  barns. 
Thorough  washing  of  all  utensils  with 
alkali,  followed  by  thorough  steriliza¬ 
tion  with  live  steam  is  important.  The 
stables  should  be  disinfected  with  strong 
chemical  solutions. 

The  following  will  help  farmers  who 
may  be  confused  in  determining  whether 
feeds  or  bacteria  are  causing  their  milk 
troubles:  Feed  flavors  are  most  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  freshly  drawn  milk  and 
tend  to  disappear  with  age;  bacterial 
flavors  do  not  appear  in  fresh  milk,  but 
become  noticeable  with  age.  Samples  of 
milk  placed  in  sterilized  bottles  and 
watched  for  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours  will  aid  one  in  determining  the 
cause  of  abnormal  milk. 


The  stunt  of  catching  a  ewe  by  the 
flank  has  served  me  well.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  sheepmen  catch  a  sheep  by 
its  wool. — Mark  J.  Smith,  Burdett,  N.  Y. 


m 


Cnfp  because  Larro  has  just  the  right  amount 
. of  protein  from  the  right  sources.  More 
is  often  dangerous,  iess  is  often  not  enough. 


CofA _ because  the  quantity  and  high  quality  of 

UCU.C:  each  ingredient  absolutely  do  not  change. 

No  variations  to  throw  cows  off  feed.  Larro-fed  cows 
are  always  in  the  best  of  health. 


Cja-fzi__because  a  powerful  electro-magnet  pre- 
.  i*"*-*'  vents  tramp  iron  and  steel  from  getting 
into  finished  Larro.  Absolutely  no  nails,  wird,  needles 
or  junk  in  Larro. 


C^>f*p  because  it  is  free  from  adulteration  and 
fillers.  It  contains  nothing  but>  clean, 
wholesome,  milk-making,  profit-making  ingredients. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,- Detroit,  Mich. 


There’s  4>-Way  Safety 
in  Eveiy  Bag 


Down 


Get  all  your  cream 

T  ESS  than  l/33rd  of  \%  of  cream  —  one  drop  of 
cream  in  3300 — goes  past  this  separator  to  the 
skim  milk  pail.  How  could  any  separator  get  more 
cream?  So  why  pay  half  again  as  much  for  a  sep¬ 
arator? 

The  Sattley  Separator  is  made  in  our  own  fac¬ 
tory — it  is  strong,  firm  on  its  base,  smooth  running, 
easy  to  turn  and  clean — and  easy  to  buy.  It  stands 
up — and  it  bears  our  absolute  guarantee. 

Send  $5.00  only.  We  will  ship  you  the  separator. 
Use  it  for  30  days.  If  you  are  completely  satisfied, 
you  may  pay  the  balance  in  10  monthly  payments. 
Write  for  the  separator  and  ask  for  General  Cata¬ 
logue  showing  all  sizes  separators  and  complete  line 
of  dairy  supplies. 

Don’t  buy  a  separator  until  you  investigate 
Ward’s  Sattley  and  learn  how  you  save  %  or 
more  through  buying  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

No.  289M4615 _ $48.80  (Cash  $46.00  ) 

"Pacific  Coast  States  53.80  (Cash  50.55  ) 

Write  to  our  house  nearest  you.  Address  Dept.  80-A 


^  M  A  %  established  1872  “W  "W  Y* 

Montgomery  Ward  8  0. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,Ore.  Fort  Worth  Odkland.Cal. 


$1.25 

Per 

Galloi 


Paint 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as 
you  want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

Barn  Paint 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  specialists 
and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  purpose.  Tell 
us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  low  prices.  We 
can  save  you  money  by  shipping  direct  from  our 
factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  On  orders  for 
thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the  freight 
within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  374  WAYNE  ST.  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


The  PLACE  to  cool 


Milk  is  on  the  FARM 


ARDERyouf  CHAMPION 
MILK  COOLER  now. 
Stops  germ  growth.  Removes 
animal  and  food  odors.  Gives 
milk  a  better  flavor.  Makes 
it  _  1  a  s  t  longer.  One  saved 
milking  more  than  pays  its 
cost.  Hot  weather  is  coming. 
Order  today. 

CHAMPION  SHEET 
-  METAL  CO.,  Inc. 

404  Champion  Bldg.  Cortland,  N.  ?. 


inn 


CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER. 

Stops  Germ  Growth 
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READ  THESE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “  J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  ”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  tins  page. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


T7VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New 
Jh  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must 
reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  previous  to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must 
accompany  your  order. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

PURE  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  S12; 

Barred  Rocks.  $11;  Reds,  $12;  White  Leghorns, 
$9;  mixed,  $8  per  hundred.  Postpaid.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  TURKEY  RIDGE 
HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa. _ 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE,  Bourbon,  White, 

Narragansett  Eggs,  40c.  Quality  Chicks,  Leg¬ 
horns.  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  14c.  Bantams,  Guineas,  Ducks, 
Eggs  low,  catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Tel¬ 
ford,  Pa. _ _ 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  hatching  eggs, 

$3  for  15.  Stock  for  sale.  MRS.  A.  MORITZ, 
Rahway,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Ex¬ 

clusively.  Over  a  million  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  since  1917  without  a  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomer.  Our  breeding  flocks  are  carefully  culled 
and  kept  on  free  range,  insuring  big,  husky, 
vigorous  Chicks  that,  are  easy  to  raise.  “OHIO 
CHICKS  ARE  BETTER.”  Interesting  cata¬ 
log  free.  WAYNE  POULTRY  FARMS, 
W.  ,T.  BUSS,  Box  103,  Wooster,  Ohio. 
"“GUINEA  EGGS,  $2.50  per  15;  turkey  eggs, 

$5  per  9.  Order  from  this  ad.  EDWIN  SOU- 
DER,  Sellersville,  Pa. _ 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  or  English-penciled 

Indian  Runner  duck  eggs,  $1.50-11;  Barred 
Rock  eggs,  $1.25-15.  Postpaid.  RUPRACHT 
BROS.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. _ 

S.  C.  ANCONAS,  Sheppard  strain,  farm 

range,  hatching  eggs,  $1.25  per  15,  $5  per  100. 
RAY  KELLOGG,  Burdett,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  ANCONAS,  Sheppard 

strain;  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs;  state 
your  wants.  GEO.  K.  BOWDISH,  Esperance, 
N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONA  hatching  eggs 

$2.00  per  15;  $10.00  per  100.  Prepaid.  G. 
SIMMS,  Lake,  New  York. 

SELECTED  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 

hatching  eggs,  $3  per  15.  Chicks  40  cents  each. 
R.  R.  COTTRELL,  Raefield  Farm,  Hunt,  N.  Y. 
20  YEARS  BREEDING;  best  Rose-comb 

Brown  Leghorns;  eggs  for  May,  cheaper.  Write, 
H.  S.  LAMSON,  Cameron,  N.  Y. _ 

EGGS,  Baby  stock.  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys, 

White  Runner  Ducks,  Rhode  Island  Whites. 
Reasonable  prices.  MRS.  ALICE  TRAM¬ 
MELL,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  bred-to- 

lay.  Large  white  eggs.  Chicks  $12  per  100, 
hatched  from  two-year-old  stock.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  KUHN’S  LEGHORN 
FARM,  Sycamore,  Ohio. 

EGGS — $1  per  13,  $2  per  30,  from  Light 

Brahma  White  Wyandottes,  Silver  Campines, 
Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  $1  per  15.  S.  G. 
BEALER,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

CHICKS— 8c  up  C.  O.  D.  Rocks,  Reds, 

Leghorns  and  mixed.  100%  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  19th  season.  Pamphlet.  Box  26,  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. _ ■ _ 

DUCK  EGGS,  Fawn  and  White  Runners, 

Pekins,  Rouens,  Muscovys,  $1.50  per  setting. 
$12.00  per  hundred;  Toulouse  goose  eggs,  50c 
each.  Boston  Winners,  price  list,  booklet. 
Write  PEFFER’S  DUCK  FARM,  Greenfield, 
Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS— Anconas,  $14  per  100; 

White,  Brown  Leghorns,  $12.50  per  100;  White 
Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  $18  per  100, 
Hare  Brooders.  Circulars.  OWNLAND 
FARMS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. _ 

BABY  CHICK S — White!  Wyandottes  and 

White  Leghorns  from  America’s  best  strains  at 
following  prices:  Wyandottes  $14.  Leghorns 
$11  per  hundred.  Write  for  circular ;  hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 
LORD  WYCKOFF’S  White  Leghorns,  Amer- 

ica’s  business  hen.  Get  some  quality  stock,  and 
you  will  have  100  %  chance  of  100  %  efficiency 
from  now  on.  Chicks,  Eggs  and  stock  priced 
right.  M.  W.  DEMICK,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  bred 

from  our  high  producing,  vigorous,  free  range 
vearling  hens,  $12  for  100  for  May.  Cedar  Grove 
Farm,  KUNTZ  BROS.,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE  and  Mammoth  Bronze 

turkey  eggs,  $5.50  per  dozen.  Order  from  this 
adv.  H.  H.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE— S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 

Wyandottes  from  very  best  high  record  stock. 
Splendid  color,  shape  and  size,  eggs  $3  per  15. 

MRS.  M.  MANN,  Linesville,  Pa. _ 

BABY  CHICKS  from  personal  Hogan  tested 
flocks.  Barron  Ferris  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
12c  each.  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  15c  each;  broiler  chicks 
10c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  BANKER’S  HATCHERY,  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y. _ _ 

PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS,  trap- 

nested  stock,  breeding  pens  headed  by  269  egg 
males,  hatching  eggs  15,  $2;  100,  $10.  NOR¬ 
TON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. _ 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  forhatch- 
ing,  $6.00  per  hundred,  $3.50  per  50,  $1.25  per 
15,  delivered.  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs,  $1.50 
per  11,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
■TOS.  G.  KENNEL.  Atglen,  Pa. 


_ TURKEYS _ 

FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred  White  Holland 

and  Bourbon  Red  turKey  eggs,  free  range,  50c 
each.  MRS.  O.  J.  DOBBIN,  R.  D.  1,  Adams, 
N.  Y. 


8  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  by  express 

for  one  dollar  and  Brown  turkey  eggs  40  cents 
each.  H.  P.  SHERMAN,  Alfred  Station,  Alle- 
gany  County,  N.  Y. 

CATTLE 

VALLEY  VIEW  FARM.  Offering,  Regis¬ 
tered  Guernsey  females,  Golden  Secret  breeding. 
Accredited  herd.  D.  M.  DIXON  &  SONS, 
Memphis,  N.  Y 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  White  Indian 

Runner  ducks,  hatching  eggs  and  baby  stock. 
H.  D.  VAN  CALDER,  Candor,  N.  Y. 

FULL  BLOOD  BOURBON  RED  TUR¬ 

KEY  S ;  eggs  from  six  large  hens,  headed  by  tom 
who  weighed  twenty-two  pounds  when  six 
months  old,  $7  dozen;  winter  laying  strain 
Columbian  Wyandotte  eggs,  $2,  $2.50,  $3-15. 
MRS.  C.  J.  DOXTATER,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 

TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure  bred 

Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks.  Get  our  special  prices.  Write, 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

TEN  CHOICE  Bourbon  Red  turkey  eggs,  $5. 

From  free  range,  healthy,  mature  stock.  Order 
from  this  ad.  GEO.  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  Giant  Bronze 

Turkeys.  Hatched  first  part  of  May,  1923. 
Well  bred,  healthy,  vigorous7.  THOMAS 

REILLY,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

SWINE 

CHESTER  WHITE  DUROC  and  Berkshire 

6  weeks  old  pigs,  $4.75  each;  pure  bred  pigs,  $6. 
OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

CHESTER,  service  boars,  pigs.  PA I N E ’ S 
FARM,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS,  large  type,  well  developed, 

growthy,  5  weeks  old  pigs;  selected  boars  and 
sows  for  breeders  from  L.  B.  Silver  or  C.  G. 
Fisher  stock,  price  $8  each;  registration  free; 
not  akin.  CHAS.  E.  HARRIS  &  SON,  Middle- 
bury,  Vt. 

TWENTY  grade  Pigs,  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  White  6-8  weeks  old,  $6  each.  Express  paid. 
C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  BRED  SOWS, 

service  boars.  Northern  grown  seed  potatoes, 
American  Giants,  worlds  greatest  yielders. 
GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS — We  are 

offering  for  sale  pigs  sired  by  Peter  the  King, 
grand  champion  boar,  Maryland  and  Delaware 
State  fairs  and  one  of  the  largest  boars  of  the 
breed,  weight,  1,100  lbs.  These  pigs  are  1,000 
lb.  hogs  In  the  making  and  are  bargains  at  $15 
to  $30  each.  Both  sexes.  Also  a  few  bred  sows 
sired  by  same  boar.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Hartly,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Big  type  Chester  White  pigs, 

from  large  litters.  Best  Blood  lines.  F.  B. 
KIMMEY,  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

COON — and  combination  tree  hounds;  15 

days’  trial.  S  114,  C.  SCOTT,  Sedalia,  Ky. 

PURE-BRED,  large-type,  old-time  spotted 

Foxhound  and  Coonhound  puppies,  $8  and  $10 
each.  Have  superior  noses,  grand  voices  and 
will  run  any  game.  THOS.  BRODERICK, 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 

27  BELGIAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  now  ready 
to  ship,  also  English  Shepherd.  MAPLE  IS¬ 
LAND  FARM,  Canton,  N.  Y.,  R.  No.  3. 

i  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  strong, 

sturdy,  and  healthy,  several  ready  to  work. 
W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPS  and  breeders.  Sable,  Tri- 

Color  and  White;  parents  registered  and 
trained.  PAINE'S  KENNELS,  South  Royal¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

AM  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  August- 

September  delivery  of  8  weeks  old,  registered 
rat  terrier  puppies,  males,  $15  females,  $7.50; 
farm  puppies,  $5  and  $10.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Reference,  State 
Bank  Herrick,  Ill.  Address,  MRS.  CARMEN 
D.  WELCH,  Herrick,  Illinois,  R.  F.  D.  (Pauline 
Carmen) . 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPS  from 
valuable  trick-performing  female,  $20  and  $25. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  SHENANDOAH 

KENNELS,  Shenandoah,  Va. 

ANGORA — long-haired  kittens  of  purebred 

stock.  Maine  grown  pets,  male  or  female. 
ORRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast,  Maine. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES.  From  purebred,  good 

working  stock.  Males  $9 ;  Females  $6.  Shipped 
on  approval.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  R.  No.  4, 
Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

GQATS 

KEEP  THE  BOY  on  the  farm.  Buy  a  goat. 
Useful,  profitable  and  interesting.  Good  goats, 
$20  up.  Registered  certified  Saanens,  gigantic 
6  qt.  strain  $50.  LLOYD  GOLDSBOROUGH, 
Mohnton,  Pa. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

_ REAL  ESTATE _ 

FARMS  for  $1,500  up;  Country  Stores; 

Gasoline  Stations;  Hotels  from  $3,000.  BURKE 
STONE,  INC.,  41  East  42d  St.,  New  York. 

MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in 

central  New  York  State.  For  sizes,  descriptions, 
prices  and  terms,  write  PERRY  FARM 
AGENCY.  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  SALE — My  restaurant  and  bakery , 

doing  a  good  business.  Well  located.  Would 
exchange  for  a  poultry  farm.  CHAS.  GREG¬ 
ORY,  Bangor,  Maine. 


THE  STRAWBERRY  FARM — 22 K  acres, 

7-room  house,  3  fire  places,  good  well  of  water; 
peaches,  asparagus.  WM.  SCOTT,  Chester, 
Conn. _ _ _ _ 

150  ACRES  fully  equipped,  9  cows  fresh, 

horses,  chickens,  water,  house,  barn,  orchards, 
woods,  }/2  mile  R.  R.  town.  R.  P.  DEAN,  So. 
Royalton,  Vt. _ _ 

FARMS,  Stores,  Garages,  Hotels  for  sale. 

Free  booklet.  List  your  properties.  BURKE 
STONE,  Inc.,  41  East  42d  St.,  New  York. 


UU  I  KJ  UN  XL  XL,  r  nmu  ao.au.ljx  ;  '  »  v  uu.u 

able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  Inc.,  301  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

MAN,  middle  aged,  Christian,  wants  light, 

out-door  work  part  of  day  in  Adirondacks,  re- 
mainder  rest.  Nerve  trouble.  Work  for  good 
board  JOHN  BECK,  339  W.  44th  St.,  New 
York  City.  _ 

HANDY  MAN  (40),  carpenter,  painterT 

garden  work,  wants  steady  position,  would 
prefer  poultry  farm,  address  H.  R.  J.,  69  Wash¬ 
ington  St.,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 


VALLEY  DAIRY  FARM.  253  acres,  large 
modern  barn,  silo,  horse  barn,  calf  barn,  granary, 
12-room  house;  14  mile  to  town,  state  road. 
Half  million  feet  timber.  Will  sell  with  or  with¬ 
out  timber.  Price  and  terms  for  quick  sale. 
DR.  E.  H.  PORTER,  Upper  Lisle,  N.  Y. 

50  ACRES,  equally  divided,  extra  early,  new 

house,  good  barn,  poultry  houses  and  out¬ 
buildings.  Address  owner,  AARON  FOX, 
Templeton,  Mass. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Girl  to  do  general  housework. 

A  beautiful  home  and  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Good  pay.  Write  MRS.  C.  H.  SNELL, 
245  North  Main  St.,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

AMBITIOUS  MEN.  18  UP.  Become  Rail- 

way  Mail  ClerKS — Mail  Carriers.  $1400-$2300 
vear.  Steady  worn.  Full  particulars  free. 
Write  immediately.  FRANKLIN  INSTI¬ 
TUTE,  Dept.  L  101,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN — Middle  aged,  to  cook  for  blind 

person  in  the  country;  opportunity  for  woman 
wanting  a  home;  American  preferred.  F.  W. 
LOOMIS,  Chestnut  Hill,  Ct. 


FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN — MEN  to 
train  for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads 
nearest  their  homes — everywhere;  beginners 
$150'  later  $250;  later  as  conductors,  engineers, 
$300-$400  monthly  (which  position?).  RAIL¬ 
WAY  ASSOCIATION,  Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17  to 
65,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions 
$117-$250;  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR. 
OZMENT,  258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 


SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  to  work  in  cow 

barn.  Good  wages  paid.  Nice  home  to  board 
in  State  experience  and  references.  FISH- 
KILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS’. 

$2  per  100,  $15  per  1000.  Postpaid.  Plants  set 
out  this  spring  will  bear  quantities  of  delicious 
berries  this  summer  and  fall.  BASIL  A.  PER. 
RY,  Georgetown,  Del. 

GRAPE  CUTTINGS— ready  to  [SiP 

easy  to  grow — save  money.  Write  for  prices 
direct  to  grower.  INDEPENDENT  FRUIT 
CO.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

TOMATO  AND  CABBAGE  P'LANTS;  bii 

quality,  all  leading  varieties,  $1  per  1000  by 
express,  (not  prepaid).  W.  L.  BEAR  DIN 
Tifton,  Ga. 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  Plants  and  all 

leading  varieties  of  tomatoes  field  grown,  300- 
$1.00;  500-$  1.50;  1000-$2.25  by  parcel  post 
prepaid:  hot  and  sweet  peppers,  100-75  cts.; 
300— $1.25;  500— $2.00;  1000-S3.25  postpaid, 

cabbage  now  ready,  tomatoes  and  peppers  ready 
May  the  15th.  Let  us  have  your  orders, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  THE  DIXIE  PLANT 
CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 

CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS  all 

leading  varieites,  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  H.  SCOTT, 
Franklin,  Va. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Howard  and 

others.  PAINE’S  FARM,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 
“FROSTPROOF”  CABBAGE  Plants  open 

field  grown  heads  six  weeks  earlier  than  home 
grown.  Immediate  shipment  Jersey,  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Succession  Copenhagen  Market. 
Postpaid  500.  $1.25:  1,000.  $2.25.  Expressed 
10,000,  $15.00;  100,000,  $100.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment — safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Tomato  and 
Potato  plant  catalogue  free.  JEFFERSON 
FARMS,  Albany,  Ga. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS — 10  Million  Fine 

Field  Grown  plants  for  Sale.  12  Leading 
varieties.  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants.  300. 
$1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20.00. 
Mailed  Prepaid.  Expressed  10,000,  $15.00. 
Sweet  Potato,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50. 
Postpaid.  Expressed  10,000,  $30.00  Cash. 

Largest  and  oldest  growers  in  Virginia.  Posi¬ 
tively7  guarantee  good  order  delivery  or  money 
refunded.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY, 
Franklin,  Virginia. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  250  Premier" 

Howard  17,  Big  Joe  or  Success  for  $2.  Postpaid. 
BASIL  A.  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. _ 

TRY  THE  WONDERFUL  everbearing 

strawberry,  the  Minnesota  1017 ;  set  them  in  the 
spring;  start  picking  in  August  the  same  year: 
from  6  to  20  clusters  of  berries  to  the  plant  :  15 
to  30  the  next  spring;  plants,  100  $4;  1000,  S30. 
HARRY  SHURTLIFF,  Mannsville,  N.  Yr. 

FOR  QUICK  SALE — 2  year  Argenteuil  and 

Palmetto  Asparagus,  $1.25  per  100,  $8.50  per 
1000.  GEO.  GASSETT,  Putney,  Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO;  Chewing, 
five  potmds,  $1.75;  ten,  $3.00.  Smoking,  five 
pounds,  $1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  pay  when  received, 
pipe  and  recipe,  free.  CO-OPERATIVE 

FARMERS,  Paducah,  Kentucky. _ 

AUTO-OWNERS — I  know  what  you  want — 
also  need — Mayers  Glare-Shield  eliminates  all 
glare  from  approaching  blinding  Headlights. 
Price  75  cts.  Auto  Smoker-Sets,  75  cts.  Red 
Rubber  Pedal-Pads  for  Ford  Cars  75  cts.  set,  all 
postpaid;  and  your  money  promptly  refunded 
if  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  Distributors 
wanted,  write  for  descriptive  circulars.  WM. 
LORD,  Cambridge,  Md.. 


TRACTOR  PLOW  S — every  improvement, 
can’t  choke,  three  bottoms  only  $95;  eight  foot 
double  tractor  discs,  $95;  New  Happy  Farmer 
8-16  tractors  less  than  factory  cost.  LOSCH 
MACHINERY  CO.,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 


CORD  TIRES  all  sizes,  cheap.  G.  SIMMS 
Lake,  New  York. 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  25 
cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


LATEST  STYLE  ..  ANITARY  MILK  TICK- 

ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A.,  Gardiner,  Mass. 


FULL  BARREL  LOTS  DISHES,  slightly 

damaged  crockery,  shipped  any  address  direct 
from  pottery,  Ohio,  for  $6.00.  Lots  are  well 
assorted  and  still  serviceable.  Plates,  platters, 
cups  and  saucers,  bowls,  pitchers,  bakers,  mugs, 
nappies,  etc.,  a  little  of  each.  Send  cash  with 
order.  Write  us  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 
Maine. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 

hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  per¬ 
cales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  time. 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 
“PRETTY  POLLY  PEMBERTON”  House- 

dress — May  Model  only  $1.00.  Send  size  and 
total  back  length.  Valuable  coupon  given  with 
order.  BENNETT’S  GARMENTS,  Schuyler- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


INDOOR  GAMES 

MAH  JONG — This  old  Chinese  game  is  grow- 

iing  and  growing  in  popularity  throughout  the 
United  States.  Complete  set  with  simple  in¬ 
structions  you  can  easily  follow.  Mailed  on 
receipt  of  $1.  Learn  to  play  today.  DONALD 
BURGESS,  11  First  St.,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Senator  Dunlap 
50C-100;  $3.25-1,000;  Aroma  70c-100;  $4.50, 
1,000.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. _ 

COLLECTION  No.  1,  10  bulbs,  no  two  alike, 

labeled,  postpaid  $1.00.  Collection  No.  2,  12 
bulbs,  4  decoratives,  4  cactus,  4  show,  no  two 
alike,  labeled,  postpaid  $2.00.  MRS.  MURRY 
MOOSE,  Dahlia  Specialist,  Wayland,  N.  Y. 

PLANTS — Pansies,  $3  per  100;  Asters,  65c  per 
100;  tomatoes,  $3  per  1,000;  cabbage.  $2.50  per 
1,000,  $11.25  per  5,000;  cauliflower,  65c  per 
100,  $4.50  per  1,000.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bris¬ 
tol,  Pa. 

150  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  (five  varie- 

ties),  and  directions  for  culture,  $1,60  postpaid, 
Free  circular.  W.  G.  SEUBERT,  Camden, 

N.  Y.  _ _ 

HUSKING  CORN,  Early  Huron,  hardy, 
early,  prolific,  $2  bu.  till  May  10.  Cash  with 
order.  MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

GLADIOLUS— Thirty  bulbs,  nearly  all.  d!T- 

ferent,  including  new  ruffled  Holland  Giant, 
rare  purple,  orange,  mahogany,  etc.,  $1  post¬ 
paid.  Bloom  this  summer.  Send  for  free  20- 
page  illustrated  catalog  of  125  beautiful  yar  e- 
ties.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 
Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. _  , 

WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS— The  best 

there  is;  one  hundred  plants  one  dollar;  one 
thousand,  eight  dollars  postpaid.  Berry  plants, 
seed  corn,  circular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMliLK. 
Macedon,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  Cobbler 

and  Russets.  JOHN  ROLFE,  Kirkville,  M  Y 

Horse  Gnaws  Wood 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  what  to  do  for  a  horse  that 
eats  the  boards  of  his  manger?  He  is  not  a  cribber, 

C.  L.,  New  York. 

Undoubtedly  he  craves  salt,  it 

would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  salt 
block  in  the  stall  so  that  he  can  lick  it  as 
he  desires.  Salt  blocks  come  in  vert 
convenient  forms  and  are  so  shaped  that 
they  can  be  dropped  in  a  box  at  the  side 
of  the  manger  and  on  account  of  their 
shape  will  not  fall  out.  ,  , 

It  may  be  that  the  animal  has  acquired 
the  habit  and  will  continue  to  gnaw  his 
manger  for  some  time.  Try  covering  a 
with  some  kind  of  metal  such  as  sheet  iron 
and  sheet  tin.  Of  course,  be  sure  that  all 
sharp  corners  are  fastened  down  securely > 
thereby  avoid  possible  injury  to  aninw 
through  scratching  on  sharp  points. 
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White  Diarrhea 

Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw  in  Prevent¬ 
ing  White  Diarrhea 


The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from  White 
Diarrhea.  We  wall  let  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
tell  of  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Gentlemen:  I  see  reports  of  so 

many  losing  their  little  chicks  with 
White  Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would 
tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose  a 
great  many  from  this  cause,  tried  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  437,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  their  Walko  White  Diarrhea  Remedy. 
I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised  300 
White  Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or 
had  one  sick  after  giving  the  medicine 
and  my  chickens  are  larger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before.  I  have  found  this 
company  thoroughly  reliable  and  al¬ 
ways  get  the  remedy  by  return  mail.— 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield, 
Iowa.” 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  Ba¬ 
cillus  Bacterium  Pullorum.  This  germ  is 
transmitted  to  the  baby  chick  through 
the  yolk  of  the  newly  hatched  egg. 
Readers  are  warned  to  beware  of  White 
Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half 
your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time 
that  saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is 
scarcely  a  hatch  without  some  infected 
chicks.  Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your 
entire  flock.  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko  in 
all  drinking  water  for  the  first  two  weeks 
and  you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you 
lost  hundreds  before.  These  letters 
prove  it: 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek,  Ind., 
writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of  chicks 
from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally  I  sent  for 
two  packages  of  Walko.  I  raised  over  500 
chicks  and  I  never  lost  a  single  chick  from 
White  Diarrhea.  Walko  not  only  pre¬ 
vents  White  Diarrhea,  but  it  gives  the 
chicks  strength  and  vigor;  they  develop 
quicker  and  feather  earlier.” 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes :  ‘ ‘  My  first  incubator  chicks, 
when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die  by 
the  dozens  with  White  Diarrhea.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  discour¬ 
aged  with  the  chicken  business.  Finally, 
I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only 
thing  for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  neyer  lost 
a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk — postage  pre¬ 
paid— so  you  can  see  for  yourself  what 
a  wonder-working  remedy  it  is  for  'White 
Diarrhea  in  baby  chicks.  So  you  can 
prove — as  thousands  have  proven — that 
it  will  stop  your  losses  and  double,  treble, 
even  quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c 
for  package  of  Walko — give  it  in  all  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and 
watch  results.  You’ll  find  you  won’t  lose 
one  chick  where  you  lost  hundreds  before. 
It’s  a  positive  fact.  We  guarantee  it. 
The  Leavitt  &  Johnson  National  Bank, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  this  guarantee. 
You  run  no  risk.  If  you  don’t  find  it  the 
greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used, 
your  money  will  be  instantly  refunded. 


walker  remedy  co..  Dept.  437 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Send  me  the  f  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  [  ]  $1 

economical  large  size)  package  of  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Send  it  on 
your  positive  guarantee  to  instantly  refund  my 
money  if  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  I  am  enclos- 
mg  50c  (or  $1.00).  (P.  O.  money  order,  check 

or  currency  acceptable.) 

Name . 

Town . 

State . . . . . R.  P.  D . 

teJVlar}c  GD  tn  square  indicating  size  package 
wanted.  Large  package  contains  nearly  three 
wares  as  much  as  small.  No  war  tax. 


Fertilizers  for  Potatoes 

{Continued  from  page  474) 
at  any  time  except  at  planting.  Although  it 
has  been  rather  common  practice  in  Maine  to 
use  two  applications,  one  at  planting  time  and 
another  as  a  side-dressing  later,  recent  experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  no  advantage  from  two 
applications  over  one.  This  is  true  even  where 
large  quantities  per  acre  are  applied.  Today 
the  Long  Island  grower  applies  all  of  his 
fertilizer  in  the  drill  row  through  the  potato 
planter  at  planting  time.  Modern  potato 
planters  are  equipped  to  distribute  fertilizer 
in  the  row  ahead  of  the  seed  piece  in  such  a 
manner  that  before  the  seed  piece  is  dropped 
the  fertilizer  has  been  covered  over  with  a 
layer  of  soil  to  protect  the  seed  piece  from  any 
possibility  of  burning.  Furthermore,  this 
method  puts  the  fertilizer  below  the  seed  piece 
in  moist  soil  where  it  wall  naturally  become 
most  readily  available  to  the  plant. 

Moisture  Determines  Root 
Growth 

Between  the  two  distribution  of  fertilizer 
and  depth  of  water  table,  the  latter  is  much 
the  more  influential  in  determining  root 
development.  In  other  words,  the  potato 
root  system  will  forage  for  water  and  develop 
in  the  direction  of  water  supply  rather  than  in 
the  direction  of  the  fertilizer.  For  greatest 
efficiency  it  is  therefore  important  that  the 
fertilizer  be  placed  deep  enough  to  insure  its 
being  made  available  by  the  soil  moisture 
supply,  even  under  very  dry  seasonal  condi¬ 
tions.  When  small  applications  of  fertilizer 
are  made  and  no  potato  planter  is  available, 
caution  should  be  used  to  insure  that  the 
fertilizer  is  well  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  drill 
row  before  the  seed  piece  is  dropped.  This 
mixing  can  be  accomplished  by  running  a 
cultivator  through  the  furrow  already  opened. 
Several  carefully  conducted  experiments  have 
indicated  that  for  greatest  efficiency  fertilizer 
should  be  placed  never  shallower  than  the 
seed  piece  and  preferably  deeper. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
no  general  rule  for  fertilizer  practice  can  be 
applied.  Neither  is  there  any  best  potato 
fertilizer  to  be  recommended.  The^e  are 
questions  dependent  upon  soil  type,  natural 
soil  fertility,  cropping  system  used,  available 
supply  of  stable  manure  and  relative  cost  of 
fertilizer  materials.  For  the  sake  of  economy, 
high  grade  fertilizers  and  greater  consideration 
to  some  of  the  principles  underlying  methods 
of  application  are  certainly  to  be  recommended. 

The  “Old  Shepherd”  of  Allegany  County 

{Continued  from  page  473) 

Animal  Husbandry  people,  in  your 
domain,  lay  claim  to  all  history,  all  of  the 
sciences,  all  philosophy,  all  literature  and 
all  business  principles — no  doubt  he 
enumerated  other  realms  of  learning  that 
should  be  included.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  brought  out  the  fact  that  we  should  be 
proud  to  be  interested  in  an  industry  that 
requires  the  exercise  of  all  the  faculties 
possessed  by  man  and  an  industry  that 
has  attracted  many  of  the  biggest  men 
in  the  country.  Another  noticable  fact 
is  the  good  fellowship  that  prevails  at 
their  round-ups  of  stockmen — this  feature 
culminates  at  the  International  held  at 
Chicago  each  year. 

It  is  this  background  that  makes  many 
of  us  be  willing  to  forego  some  of  the 
fleeting  and  current  pleasures,  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  some  day  experience  a 
more  substantial  and  real  satisfaction. 

Putting  Through  a  Community 
Ditch 

We  would  like  to  get  our  muck  land  drained.  Would 
you  please  advise  us  what  is  the  best  way  to  go  about  it? 
— C.  S.,  Jr.,  New  York. 

HERE  are  three  ways  open  to  you  to 
get  the  ditch  through.  In  any  of  these 
various  ways,  all  expenses  must  be  borne 
by  the  landowners  who  benefit  by  it. 

One  way  to  get  it  through  is  to  get  in 
touch  with  your  county  agricultural 
agent.  He  will  assist  you  in  getting  to¬ 
gether  the  landowners  interested  in  the 
project.  He  will  also  be  able  to  assist  you 
in  getting  the  land  surveyed,  in  getting 
estimates  on  the  cost  of  excavating. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  the  landown¬ 
ers  are  interested,  the  work  can  be  done, 
under  the  agricultural  law,  by  the  town 
board.  The  board  issues  bonds,  has  a 
survey  made,  will  hold  a  hearing,  con¬ 
struct  the  ditch  and  then  assess  the  land 
owners  benefited. 

If  the  job  is  a  big  one,  it  may  come 
into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conservation 
Commission,  which  wrould  handle  it 
similar  to  the  town  board. 


BABY  t>  CHICKS 


ITCBiilM 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD  PURE  BRED. 


_  Lowest  Cut  Prices 

You  can  now  obtain  Moss's  famous  chicks  at  the  lowest 
prices  in  our  history.  May  and  June  chicks  make  excel¬ 
lent  winter  layers.  GET  THEM  NOW.  Leghorns,  Rocks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Aneonas,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons, 
Brahmas,  Black  Giants.  Delivered  postpaid.  Get  these 
prices.  Catalog. 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  Box  A-l,  MORRIS  PLAINS,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  of  incubation 
from  high-class  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  Prices  after  June  rSt,  Barred  and 
Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Aneonas,  Black  Minorcas,  12c 
each;  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  xoc  each; 
Broiler  chicks,  7c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by 
prepaid  parcel-post.  Pullets  10  to  12  weeks  for  sale. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS, 


that  are  hatched 
to  grow.  Barred 
Rocks  15c,  Buff 
Rocks  17c,  Reds  16c,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  13c,  Mixed  10c.  Prepaid  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed  to  your  door.  For  quick  service 
order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  W.  KIRK,  Box  55,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

LOOK*  Babv  $9  a  100  and  up- 

lvjuiv.  uauy  Free  FEED  with  order 

CHICKS^  Postage  paid.  Live  ar- 

*  rival  guaranteed.  300  egg 

stock.  Quality  supreme.  Catalog  free. 

’  Nabob  Hatcheries,  Ave.  19,  Gambier,  Ohio 
Member  Int.  Baby  Chick.Aee’n. 

Day-old  Chicks 

from  our  trapnested  hens  in  the  following  breeds: 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas  and  Wyandottes. 
9  to  16  cents  a  chick. 

ECLIPSE  FARMS,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


•WHY  NOT- 


Buv  vour  Chicks  from  Egg-bred  stock  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS.  Chicks  that 
are  hatched  right  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

Free  Catalogue. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  NowboS 

orders  for  chicks.  May  delivery  at  $14.00  per  100. 
June  delivery  at  $12.00  per  100.  All  chicks  bred 
from  2-3  yr.  old  hens  that  have  demonstrated  their 
high  production.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

A  strain  with  official  record  rf  313  eggs.  Sell  nothing  but 
our  own  breeding.  Baby  chicks  for  May  and  June  12)4c. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Delaware 

IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  CHOICE  MAM¬ 
MOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  try  our  hatching  eggs 
at  50c  each;  $45  a  hundred.  Day  Old  Turkeys  in 
any  numbers.  Warrant  safe  delivery  and  full  count. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS,  Plymouth,  New.Hampshire 


FROM 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK 
Ferris  Leghorns,  10c 
IX  Barred  Rocks,  12c 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


GIANTS 


JERSEY  BLACK 
REDUCED! 

40c  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  Black  Giants  are  the  most 
profitable  chickens  you  could  raise— and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  black  giants  you  can  buy.  America’s  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extrefnely  large 
eggs.  Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market  fowl.  We  sril 
chicks  and  eggs — by  buying  chicks  you  are  sure  of  100% 
chickens.  Prices:  25  chicks  SIX.  50  chicks  $21.  100  chicks 
$40.  Send  for  booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay,  order  from  ad. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARMS  HATCHERY 
791  Neilson  Street  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Every  bird  in  our  flock  inspected  by  experts  from 
N.  Y .  State  College  and  chicks  shipped  under  the 
seal  of  the  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Assn.  You  Know  What  You  Are  Getting.  Care¬ 
ful  breeding  plus  inspection  Insures  results.  Get 
circular  giving  full  description,  also  price  list. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON  Box  103  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 
* 

r edtieieh  ruirirc  barron  s.  c. 
lEKllrlcD  UilUAj  white  leghorns 

Foundation  stock  from  Tom  Barron  of  England,  and  we 
have  used  males  from  winners  of  American  egg-laying 
contests  of  T7-T8  and  T8-’I9.  Our  birds  won  at  the 
first  two  Annual  Production  Shows  at  N.  Y.  Agricultural 
College,  Ithaca,  1922  and  1923.  Write  for  mating  list 
and  prices. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


BREEDERS-CMCKS-fGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Catalog 
free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Frrm,  Box  565,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 

Tom  Barron  Pedigree  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

exclusively.  Extra  nice,  large  May  chicks  $1$  per  100. 
From  May  15  to  June  30th  price  S15  per  100  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

T  T  f  /’■'i  n  s,  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  10c; 

V  .  11  1  V  . IV  J  Barred  Ro@ks,  12c;  Reds,  13c,  and 
Mixed,  8c.  100%  live  arrival. 

Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  Circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY,  WM.  NACE,  Prop. 
Box  60,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


HUMMER’S  GUARANTEED  CHICKS,  prepaid,  full 
count,  live  arrival,  note  tow  prices. 

Barron  W.  Leghorns,  $13:  1000,  $125.  Everlay  Brown 
LeghornB,  $14.  Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds,  $15:  1000, 
$140  May  delivery.  June  &  July  delivery:  White  & 
Brown  Leghorns,  $10  per  100;  1000,  $90;  Bar.  Rocks 
&  R.  I.  Reds,  $13  per  100:  1000,$100. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  PLANT,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


5.  Fifty-two 
Holsteins  in  the1' 
United  States  have' 
produced  over  30,000  lbs. 
of  milk,  77  have  exeeded^ 
1,000  lbs.  butterfat  in  one 
year.  Holsteins  bring  pro¬ 
fits  through  rapid  herd! 
increases  besides  through  \ 
milk  and  cream  checks. 

Write  for  Literature 


HOLSTEIN^FRIESIAN^I 

Association  of  America 
.230  EAST  OHIO  STREET.CHICAOO.IU-  * 


CATTLE 


175 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 
AND  GUERNSEYS 


For  Sale 


30  head  ready  to  freshen,  100  head  due  to 
freshen  during  March,  April  and  May.  All 
large,  young,  fine  individuals  that  are  heavy 
producers.  Price  right.  Will  tuberculin  test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Extra  fine  lot  registered 
cows  fresh  or  soon  due. 
10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  heifers 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls. 

J.  A.  LEACH  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


ONE  of  our  two-year-old  Lucky  Farce  heifers  has  just 
made  over  60  lb.  fat,  30  days,  official  test.  W e  have 
others  just  as  good  at  S100  to  $150.  Yearling  bull,  same 
breeding.  Federal  tested.  S.  B.  HUNT,  Hunt,  N.  Y. 


Raise  Silver  Foxes 


Easy  to  raise.  Very  large 
profits.  Stands  strictest  in¬ 
vestigation.  Recommended 
by  Government.  4  different 
plans.  One  will  suit  you. 

Complete  description  free. 

Send  today. 

C.  T.  DRYZ,  Box  1015,  EAGLE  RIVER,  WIS. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross 
pigs,  7  weeks  old  $5.50  each;  8  weeks  old  $6  each.  Pure 
bred  Yorkshire  boars  or  sows,  Berkshire  boars  or  sows, 
Chester  White  boars  or  sows, — any  of  these  pure  bred  I 
ship  at  6  to  8  weeks  old,  price  $7  each.  I  will  ship  from  1 
to  50  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating.  All  good  size. 
Quality  pigs  that  are  bred  to  make  pork  in  little  time  or  to 
breed  from.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
Telephone  0086  Woburn 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


Grand  champion  breeding. 

HARPENDING 
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Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  8  to  9  weeks  old  $5.50  each;  7  weeks  old  Is 
each.  These  pigs  are  all  raised  from  large  stock  and 
will  make  heavy  hogs.  I  will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  pigs. 

Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayville,  N.  Y- 
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DUCKS 

AY-OLD  Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 

...  -  -  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  beat 
UULKLINuS  laying  strain.  Catalog  free.  - 

WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 
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DUCKLINGS 


EGGS  AND  DRAKES 
Price  List  Free 
Roy  Pardee,  Islip,  N.Y. 
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. RAIL  WA  Y MAIL  CLERKS 

$133  to  $192  month  Travel— see 
your  country.  Every  second  week  off— full  pay.  Common 
education  sufficient.  Write  IMMEDIATELY  for  free 
list  of  Government  positions  now  open  to  farmers. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  L204,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 
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( For  synopsis  of  preceding  installments,  see  page  483) 

NOW  presently,  as  I  sat,  I  became  con-  blooming,  or  even  flourishing  like  the 
scions  of  a  verv  delicate  Derfume  in  young  bay  tree.” 

“Sir,”  said  I,  “may  I  remind  you  that 
I  have  work  to  do?” 

“A  deuced  interesting  place  though, 
this,”  he  smiled,  staring  round  imper¬ 
turbably;  “so — er — so  grimy  and  smutty 
and  gritty — quite  a  number  of  horse¬ 
shoes,  too.  D’ye  know,  cousin,  I  never 
before  remarked  what  a  number  of  holes 
there  are  in  a  horseshoe — but  live  and 
learn!”  Here  he  paused  to  inhale  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  very  daintily,  from  a  jeweled 
“It  is  a  strange  thing,”  he  pursued, 


[  OW  presently,  as  I  sat,  I  became  con¬ 
scious  of  a  very  delicate  perfume  in 
the  air.  My  breath  caught  in  my  throat, 
but  I  did  not  look  up,  fearing  to  dispel 
the  hope  within  me.  So  I  remained  until 
something  touched  me,  and  I  saw  that  it 
was  the  gold-mounted  handle  of  a  whip, 
wherefore  I  glanced  up. 

Then  I  beheld  a  radiant  vision  in  pol¬ 
ished  riding-boots  and  speckless  mole¬ 
skins,  in  handsome  flowered  waistcoat 
and  perfect-fitting  coat,  with  snowy  frills 
at  throat  and  wrists;  a  tall,  gallant  fig¬ 
ure,  of  a  graceful,  easy  bearing,  who 


cousin,”  said  he,  shaking  his  head,  “but  I 
was  not — quite  strong  enough,  last  time 
we  met,  though,  to  be  sure,  as  you  say, 
it  was  very  dark.  Had  I  known  it  was 
worthy  Cousin  Peter’s  throat  I  grasped, 
I  think  I  might  have  squeezed  it  just — 
a  little — tighter.” 

“Sir,”  said  I,  shaking  my  head,  “I 
really  don’t  think  you  could  have.” 

“Yes,”  he  sighed,  tossing  his  broken 
whip  into  a  corner.  “Yes,  I  think  so — 
you  see,  I  mistook  you  for  merely  an  in¬ 
terfering  country  bumpkin — ” 

“Yes,”  I  nodded,  “while  I,  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  took  you  for  a  fine  gentleman 


’“"'“Well,”  said  I,  meeting  his  look,  “why 
not?  Yes,  I  love  her.”  A  very  fury  of 


as°he  i* hb  £££  on  the  ruin  of  an  unfortunate, 

insolence.  Upping  his  boot  lightly  with  chief,  “a  vety  strange  thing  that._being  ^ povertywould  seem 

Here  he  glanced  at  me  with  a  sudden 


his  whip.  But,  as  his  eye  met  mine,  his  cousins,  we  have  never  met  till  now 
languid  expression  vanished,  he  came  a  especially  as  I  have  heard  so  very  much 
quick  step  nearer  and  bent  his  face  nearer  about  you.’ 

my  own — a  dark  face,  handsome  in  its  “Pray,”  said  I,  “pray  how_ should  you 
way,  pale  and  aquiline,  with  a  powerful  hear  about  one  so  very  insignificant?” 
jaw,  and  dominating  eyes  and  mouth;  “Oh,  I  have  heard  of  good  Cousin 


a  face  (nay,  a  mask  rather)  that  smiled 
and  smiled,  but  never  showed  the  man 
beneath. 

Now,  glancing  up  at  his  brow,  I  saw 
there  a  small,  newly  healed  scar. 

“Is  it  possible?”  said  he,  speaking  in 


keenness. 

“Why,  surely,”  said  he,  “surely  you 
must  know — ”  He  paused  to  flick  a 
speck  of  soot  from  his  knee,  and  then 
continued:  “Did  she  tell  you  nothing  of 
— herself?” 

“Very  little  beside  her  name.” 

“Ah!  she  told  you  her  name,  then?” 

“Yes,  she  told  me  her  name.” 

“Well,  cousin?” 

‘Well,  sir?”  We  both  had  risen,  and 


Peter  since  I  -was  an  imp  of  a  boy!”  he 
smiled.  “Oh,  I  have  heard  so  much  of 
you,  cousin,  from  dear,  kind,  well-mean¬ 
ing  relatives  and  friends.  They  rang 
your  praises  in  my  ears,  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  And  why? — simply  that  I 
that  softly  modulated  voice  I  remembered  might  come  to  surpass  you  in  virtue,  'ven,  sirr  we  oom  nau  risen  anu 
to  have  heard  once  before.  “Can  it  be  learning,  wit.  and  appearance,  and  so  win  ead»  other  across  the  anvl1' 

possible  that  I  address  my  worthy  cousin?  our  Uncle  George’s  regard,  and  inciden- 

That  shirt!  that  utterly  impossible  coat!  tally  his  legacy.  But  I  was  a  young  de-  “^OME,”  said  I  at  last,  “let  us  under- 
And  yet — the  likeness  is  remarkable!  mon,  romping  with  the  grooms  in  the  stand  each  other  once  for  all.  You 

Have  1  the  honor  to  address  Mr.  Peter  stable,  while  you  were  a  young  angel  tell  me  that  you  have  always  looked  upon 

Vibart,  late  of  Oxford?”  passing  studious  hours  with  your  books,  me  as  your  rival  for  our  uncle’s  good 

“The  same,  sir,”  I  answered,  rising.  Naturally  enough,  perhaps,  I  grew  sick  graces— I  never  was.  I  tell  you  I  never 

“Then,  most  worthy  cousin,  I  salute  of  the  name  of  Peter.”  _  was  your  rival  in  the  past,  and  never  shall 

“You  have  my  deepest  sympathies 
and  apologies !  ”  said  I. 

“Still,  I  have  sometimes  been  curious 
to  meet  worthy  Cousin  Peter,  and  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  I  have  never 
done  so.” 

“And  yet,  we  have  met  before,”  said  I. 

“We  met  in  a  tempest,  sir.” 

“Ha!”  he  exclaimed,  dwelling  on  the 
word,  and  speaking  very  slowly,  “a  tem¬ 
pest,  cousin?” 

“There  was  much  wind  and  rain,  and 
it  was  very  dark.” 

“Dark*  cousin?” 

__  _  _  “But  I  saw  your  face  very  plainly  as  wherever  she  may  be  she  is  safe,  I  trust, 

dered  him  the  stool,  but  he  shook  his  head,  you  lay  on  your  back,  sir,  by  the  aid  of  and  beyond  vour  reach- 
and,  crossing  to  the  anvil,  flicked  it  a  postilion’s  lanthorn,  and  was  greatly  “No,”  he  broke  in,  “ 
daintily  with  his  handkerchief  and  sat  struck  by  our  mutual  resemblance.”  Sir 
down,  dangling  his  leg.  Maurice  raised  his  glass  and  looked  at 

me,  and,  as  he  looked,  smiled,  but  he 


you,  and  he  removed  his  hat,  bowing 
with  an  ironic  grace.  “Believe  me,  I  have 
frequently  desired  to  see  that  paragon  of 
all  the  virtues.  Poof!”  he  exclaimed, 
pressing  his  perfumed  handkerchief  to 
his  nostrils,  “faugh!  how  sulphur-and- 
brimstony  you  do  keep  yourself,  cousin!” 

“You  would  certainly  find  it  much 
clearer  outside,”  said  I,  beginning  to  blow 
up  a  fire. 

“But,  then,  Cousin  Peter,  outside  one 
must  become  a  target  for  the  yokel  eye. 
On  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  smoke,  though 
it  chokes  one  most  infernally.  Where 
may  one  venture  to  sit  here?”  I  ten- 


be  in  the  future.” 

“Meaning,  cousin?” 

“Meaning,  sir,  in  regard  to  either  the 
legacy  or  the  Lady  Sophia  Sefton.  I  was 
never  fond  enough  of  money  to  marry  for 
it.  I  have  never  seen  this  lady,  nor  do  I 
propose  to;  thus  you  are  free  to  win  her 
and  the  fortune.” 

“And  what,”  said  Sir  Maurice,  flicking 
a  speck  of  soot  from  his  cuff,  and  imme¬ 
diately  looking  at  me  again,  “what  of 
Charmian?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  I  answered,  “nor 
should  I  be  likely  to  tell  you  if  I  did; 


PON  my  soul,”  said  he,  eyeing  me  could  not  hide  the  sudden,  passionate  she  may  be,  she  is  alone  and  unpro- 
languidly  through  his  glass  again,  quiver  of  his  thin  nostrils.  He  rose  tected — pursue  her  no  further.  Go  back 
;’pon  my  soul!  you  are  cursedly  like  slowly  and  paced  to  the  door;  when  he  to  London,  marry  your  Lady,  inherit 


me,  you  know,  in  features. 
k  “Cursedly!”  I  nodded. 


He  glanced  at  me  sharply,  and  laughed. 
“My  man,  a  creature  of  the  name  of 
Parks,”  said  he,  swinging  his  spurred  boot 
to  and  fro,  “led  me  to  suppose  that  I 


came  back  again,  he  was  laughing  softly, 
but  still  he  could  not  hide  the  quiver  of 
his  nostrils,  or  the  gleam  of  the  eyes  be¬ 
neath  their  languid  lids. 

“  So — it  was — you?  ”  he  murmured,  with 
a  pause  between  words.  “To  think  that 


in  peace. 

“And  pray,” 

:  whence 


should  meet  a  person  here — a  blacksmith  I  should  hunt  her  into  your  very  arms! 


fellow — ’ 

I  nodded,  “What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

“But  no!”  exclaimed  Sir  Maurice, 
shaking  his  head.  “You  are,  as  I  gather, 
somewhat  eccentric,  but  even  you  would 
never  take  such  a  desperate  step  as  to — 
to- — ” 

“ — become  a  blacksmith  fellow?” 

“Precisely!” 

“Alas,  Sir  Maurice,  I  blush  to  say  that 
rather  than  become  an  unprincipled  ad¬ 
venturer  living  on  my  wits,  I  became  a 
blacksmith  fellow  some  four  or  five 
months  ago.” 

W“  Really,  it  is  most  distressing  to  ob¬ 
serve  to  what  depths  Virtue  may  drag  a 


And  he  laughed  again,  but,  as  he  did  so, 
the  stout  riding-whip  snapped  in  his 
hands  like  a  straw.  He  glanced  down  at 
the  broken  pieces,  and  from  them  to 
me.  “You  see,  I  am  rather  strong. 


» 


man!”  exclaimed  Sir  Maurice;  “indeed. 


1 1  am  astonished !  Really,  it  is  quite  dis¬ 
concerting  to  find  one’s  self  first  cousin 
to  a  blacksmith — ” 

1  “ — fellow!”  I  added. 

“Fellow!”  nodded  Sir  Maurice.  “To 
think  of  my  worthy  cousin  reduced  to 
laboring  with  hammer  and  saw — ” 

“Not  a  saw,”  I  put  in. 

“We  will  say,  chisel,  then — a  Vibart 
with  hammer  and  chisel!  Most  distress¬ 
ing!  and,  you  will  pardon  my  saying  so, 
you  do  not  seem  to  thrive  on  hammers 
and  chisels;  no  one  could  say  you  looked 


wd  uou 


sfoes  /yafe  a 
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THE  final  Blot-out,  printed  last  week,  concealed  the  following  animals; 
Turtle,  rabbit,  mouse,  rooster,  goose,  pig,  fish,  elephant,  frog,  bee  and  cat. 
This  week  we  start  the  Daffydilly  Dots,  which  will  amuse  the  entire  family. 
Start  at  Dot  No.  1,  draw  slowly!  through  all  of  them  in  sequence  and  you  will 
have  the  answer  to  the  incomplete  question. 


rage  seemed  suddenly  to  possess  him,"  the 
languid,  smiling  gentleman  became  a 
devil  with  vicious  eyes  and  evil,  snarling 
mouth,  whose  fingers  sank  into  my  flesh. 

“You  love  her? — you?”  he  panted. 

“Yes,”  I  answered,  flinging  him  off  so 

that  he  staggered;  “yes!  I - who  fought 

for  her  once,  and  am  willing — most  will¬ 
ing,  to  do  so  again,  now  or  at  any  other 
time,  for,  though  I  hold  no  hope  of  win¬ 
ning  her — yet  I  can  serve  her  still,  and 
protect  her  from  the  pollution  of  your 
presence,”  and  I  clenched  my  fists. 


she  will  never  be 
beyond  my  reach  until  she  is  dead — or 
I  am — perhaps  not  even  then.” 

“Cousin  Maurice,”  said  I,  “wherever 


your  fortune,  but  leave  Charmian  Brown 
said  he,  frowning  sud- 


HE  stood  poised  as  though  about 
to  spring  at  me,  but,  all  at  once,  he 
laughed  lightly,  easily  as  ever. 

“A  very  perfect,  gentle  knight!”  he 
murmured,  “though  somewhat  grimy 
and  in  a  leather  apron.  Chivalry  kneeling 
amid  hammers  and  horseshoes,  worship¬ 
ing  her  with  a  reverence  distant  and 
lowly  !  How  like  you,  worthy  cousin,  how 
very  like  you.  and  how  affecting!  But” 
— and  here  his  nostrils  quivered  again— 
“but  I  tell  you — she  is  mine  and  no  man 
living  shall  come  between  us.” 

“That,”  said  I,  “that  remains  to  be 


seen: 


‘Ha?” 


‘Though,  indeed,  I  think  she  is  safe 


from  you  while  I  live.” 

Sir  Maurice  strolled  to  the.  door,  and, 
being  there,  paused,  and  looked  back  over 
his  shoulder.  ■, 

“I  go  to  find  Charmian,”  said  he,  “and 
I  shall  find  her — sooner  or  later,  and, 
when  I  do,  should  you  take  it  upon  your¬ 
self  to — come  between  us  again,  I  shall— 
kill  you,  worthy  cousin,  without  the  least 
compunction.  If  you  think  this  sufficient 
warning — act  upon  it,  if  not — ”  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  significantly. 
“Farewell,  good  and  worthy  Cousin 
Peter,  farewell! — or  shall  we  say — ‘au 
revoir  ? 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 


HOW  I  WENT  DOWN  INTO  THE  SHADOWS 


denly,  “whence  this  solicitude  on  her 
behalf?  What  is  she  to  you — this  Char¬ 
mian  Brown?” 

“Nothing,”  I  answered  hurriedly, 
“nothing  at  all — nor  ever  can  be — ”  Sir 
Maurice  leaned  suddenly  forward,  and 
peered  into  my  face. 

“By  Heaven!”  he  exclaimed,  “the 
fellow  actually  loves  her!” 


PETER,”  said  George,  one  evening, 
turning  to  me  with  a  troubled  look, 
“what  be  -wrong  wi’  you,  my  chap?  You 
be  growing  paler  every  day.  Oh,  Peter! 
if ’t  is  any  o’  my  doin’ — ” 

“Nonsense,  George!”  I  broke  in  with 
sudden  asperity,  “I  am  well  enough!” 

“An’  you  be  silent  an’  don’t  seem  to 
’ear  when  spoke  to,  an’  short  in  your 
temper.  Oh,  man,  Peter!”  he  cried, 
turning  his  back  upon  me  suddenly,  “you 
as  I’d  let  walk  over  me — if  it  be  me  as 
done  it — ” 

“No,  no,  George — it  wasn’t  you— of 
course  not.  If  I  am  a  little  strange,  it  is 
probably  only  due  to  lack  of  sleep.' 

“  Y’e,  see,  Peter,  I  tried  so  ’ard  to  kill 
’ee,  an’  you  said  yourself  as  I  come  nigh 
doin’  it — ” 

“But  then  you  didn’t  quite  manage 
it,”  I  cried  harshly.  “I  am  alive,  and 
there’s  an  end  of  it.” 

“’Twere  a  woundy  blow  I  give  ee 
that  last  one!  I’ll  never  forget  the  look 
o’  your  face  as  you  went  down.  Oh, 
Peter!  you’ve  never  been  the  same  since 
— it  be  all  my  doin’ — I  know  it.” 

“Never  think  of  it,  George,”  I  said, 
laying  my  arm  across  his  shoulders.  1 
am  all  right,  well  and  strong;  it  is  only 
sleep  that  I  need,  George,  only  sleep. 

Upon  the  still  evening  air  rose  the 
sharp  tap,  tap  of  the  Ancient’s  stick, 
whereat  up  started  the  smith,  and  began 
raking  out  the  fire  as  the  old  man  hobbled 
up,  saluting  us  cheerily  as  he  came. 

“Lord!”  he  exclaimed,  pausing  in  the 
doorway  to  lean  upon  his  stick  an 
glance  from  one  to  the  other  of  us  v  it  1 
his  quick,  bright  eyes.  “Lord!  there 
bean’t  two  other  such  fine,  up-standm 
chaps  in  all  the  South  Country  as  jou 
two  chaps — no,  nor  such  smiths!  it  n 
warm  my  old  ’eart  to  look  at  ee.  ‘  u  1 
me  in  mind  o’  -what  I  were  myself  ages 
(Continued  on  page  483) 
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Recipes  for  Strawberries 

Don’t  Waste  Any  of  the  Luscious  Berries 
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PERHAPS  God  could  have  made  a 
better  berry  than  the  great,  big, 
luscious,  red  strawberry,  but  undoubtedly 
ge  did  not.  If  you  become  tired  of  them 
served  in  simple  ways,  try 

Strawberry  Bisque 

1  pint  whipped  cream 
2  cups  fresh  strawbjrries 
1  cup  powdered  sugar 
Fold  berries  into  cream.  Line  a  mold 
ffith  plain  vanilla  ice  cream,  and  fill  this 
mixture  into  the  center.  Pack  in  ice  and 
rock  salt  and  let  stand  three  hours. 
Unmold  and  serve  in  slices  or  dishes  with 
u large  strawberry  on  top.  This  will  serve 
eight  generously,  and  every  one  will 
pronounce  it.  “best  ever.” 

But  the  fresh  season  does  not  last 
always,  so  try  canning  some  by  the 
following  methods: 

Strawberry  Jelly 

y2  pint  orange  or  commercial  pectin 
pt.  strawberry  juice  K  lb-  sugar 

Wash  strawberries  thoroughly,  pour 
into  colander  and  cap,  crush,  pour  into 
preserving  kettle  and  boil  for  five  minutes, 
stirring  constantly.  Strain  through  _  a 
cheesecloth  bag,  squeeze  and  place  juice 
in  a  flannel  bag  and  allow  to  drain.  Add 
berry  juice  to  pectin  juice,  and  bring  to  a 
boil.  Add  the  sugar.  Boil  until  it  will 
jell,  pour  immediately  into  sterilized  hot 
glasses.  Cover  with  paraffin  when  cold. 

Strawberry  Preserves 

If  the  following  rule  is  followed  per¬ 
fectly,  you  will  have  a  preserve  that 
retains  the  wonderful  flavor  of  the 
strawberry,  with  the  fruit  large,  plump 
and  dark  red  in  color: 

Select  large,  firm,  ripe  berries.  Wash 
and  cap.  If  possible  when  removing  the 
cap,  pull  out  the  pithy  center  from  the 
berry.  This  makes  an  aperture  through 
which  the  syrup  may  easily  penetrate. 
Then  by  weight  divide  into  two  equal 
parts.  Weigh  the  sugar,  using  weight 
for  weight.  Put  one-half  the  sugar  into 
preserving  kettle  with  just  enough  water 
to  moisten  it.  Not  more  than  a  table¬ 
spoonful.  Hold  the  vessel  about  three 
inches  above  the  stove  and  by  shaking 
the  vessel  keep  the  contents  agitated. 
Heat  until  big  bubbles  come  to  the  top. 
Now  put  in  half  of  the  berries,  and  let 
them  cook  at  boiling  point  for  exactly 
ten  minutes  by  the  clock.  If  the  fire  is 
well  regulated  they  will  not  need  to  be 
stirred. 

Now  put  in  the  remainder  of  the  sugar 
—just  dump  it  in  and  the  other  half  of  the 
berries  on  top  of  the  sugar.  Remember 
all  of  this '■is  on  top  of  the  berries  that 
have  cooked  ten  minutes.  Shake  the 
kettle  as  it  begins  to  cook  and  once  more 
cook  at  the  boiling  point  ten  minutes;  no 
more,  no  less.  Pour  out  on  a  platter 
with  a  large  surface  and  set  where  the 
dust  cannot  get  in  it  and  leave  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Then  place  in  glasses, 
put  paraffin  on,  and  they  will  be  perfect 
and  keep  perfectly.  Always  wash  the 
kettle  before  cooking  another  batch. 

For  plain  canned  strawberries  allow 
two  quarts  of  the  fresh  berries  for  one 
quart  when  canned.  Make  a  good,  rich 
syrup  by  putting  two  cups  of  sugar  over 
the  berries  and  let  stand  four  or  five  hours 
in  an  aluminum  vessel  or  enamel  lined 
one.  Then  set  on  stove  and  slowly  bring 
to  the  boiling  point.  Simmer  for  about 
fifteen  minutes,  keeping  berries  under 
juice.  Remove  scum,  pack  in  sterilized 
jars  and  seal.  A  can  of  berries  that  when 
drained  of  juice  will  be  half-full  of  fruit 
is  considered  a  good  pack. — Mabel  Fern 
Mitchell. 


the  best  method  for  the  average  grower  is 
by  layering. 

In  the  spring  cut  back  a  strong  bush 
quite  liberally  and  low  down.  It  will 
branch  freely  close  to  the  earth  and  the 
young  shoots  will  become  a  good  size 
by  midsummer.  Bank  around  the  bush 
two-thirds  the  height  the  young  growths 
have  made,  and  pack  the  soil  firmly  in 
among  the  branches.  Either  cover  this 
hill  with  a  light  covering  of  chaff  or  straw 
or  keep  it  stirred  on  the  surface  to  prevent 
rapid  escape  of  moisture.  In  the  fall  the 
new  growths  should  be  well  rooted  and 
the  clump  may  be  divided  up  and  set  in 
rows  for  cultivation  the  next  spring. 
Some  simply  bend  or  cut  into  the  old 
canes  in  the  spring  and  bank  with  earth 
and  get  new  plants  rooted  thus  but  not 
so  many. — L.  H.  Cobb. 


The  Broad  Highway 

{Continued  from  'page  482) 

an*  ages  ago.  I  weren’t  quite  so  tall  as 
Jarge,  p’r’aps,  but  then,  I  were  wider — 
ah!  a  sight  wider  in  the  shoulders  an’  so 
strong  as — four  bulls!  an’  wi’  eyes  big 
an’  sharp  an’  piercin’ — like  Peter’s,  only 
Peter’s  bean’t  quite  so  sharp,  an'  that, 
minds  me  as  I’ve  got  noos  foe  ’ee,  Peter. 

“What  news?”  said  I,  turning. 

“S’prisin’  noos  it  be — ah!  But  first 
of  all  I  wants  to  ax  a  question.” 

“What  is  it.  Ancient?” 

“Why,  it  be  this,  Peter,”  said  the  old 
man,  hobbling  nearer,  “ever  since  the 
time  as  I  found  ye,  I’ve  thought  as  theer 
was  summ’at  strange  about  ’ee,  what 
wi’  your  soft  voice  an’  gentle  ways;  an’ 
it  came  on  me  all  at  once  as  you  might  be 
a  dook — in  disguise,  Peter.  Come,  now, 
be  ye  a  dook  or  bean’t  ye — yes  or  no, 
Peter?”  and  he  fixed  me  with  his  eye. 

“No,  Ancient,”  I  answered,  smiling; 
“I’m  no  duke.” 

“Ah,  well! — a  earl,  then?” 

“Nor  an  earl.” 

“Ah!”  said  the  old-  man,  eying  me 
doubtfully,  “  I’ve  often  thought  as  you 
might  be  one  or  t'other  of  ’em — ’specially 
since  ’bout  three  ’s  arternoon.” 

“Why  so?” 

“Why,  that’s  the  p’int,”  chuckled  the 
Ancient,  as  he  seated  himself  in  the  cor¬ 
ner.  “You  must  know,  then,”  he  began, 
“’bout  three  o’clock ’s  arternoon  I  were 
sittin’  on  the  stile  by  Simon’s  five-acre 
field  when  along  the  road  comes  a  lady, 
’an’some  an’  proud -looking,  a-ridin’  of 
a  ’orse,  an’  wi’  a  servant  ridin’  another 
’orse  be’ind  ’er.  All  at  once  she  smiles  at 
me,  an’  she  pulls  up  ’er  ’orse.  ‘W’y,  you 
must  be  the  Ancient!’  says  she.  ‘W’y, 
so  Peter  calls  me,  my  leddy,’  says  I.  ‘An’ 
’ow  is  Peter?’  she  says,  quick-like.  ‘Fine 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED 

PETER,  alone  in  the  forge,  is  too  de¬ 
pressed  and  unhappy  to  work.  His 
thoughts  are  all  of  Charmian,  whom  he  has 
so  cruelly  misjudged  and  lost  just  as  he 
realized  he  loved  her.  For  Charmian 
came  mysteriously  to  his  lonely  cottage  one 
night,  fleeing  from  a  gallant  who  turned  out 
to  be  Peter’s  cousin.  Sir  Maurice  Vibart, 
and  Peter  suspected  her  previous  relation 
to  him.  Their  uncle  has  willed  his  fortune 
to  either  nephew  who  may  succeed  in  mar¬ 
rying  Lady  Sophia  Sefton,  a  reigning|beauty. 
Peter  prefers  to  work  as  a  blacksmith. 


Propagating  the  Gooseberry 

I1  OOSEBERRY  bushes  are  costly  and 
not  always  to  be  had  because  of  the 
quarantine  laws  against  them  and  yet  we 
"’ant  gooseberries.  We  can  readily  in¬ 
crease  our  supply  from  a  few  bushes  and 


an’  ’earty,’  says  I;  ‘eats  well  an’  sleeps 
sound,’  says  I;  £’e  aren’t  afeared  o  no¬ 
body — like  a  young  lion  be  Peter,’  says  I. 
Now,  while  I’m  a-sayin’  this,  she  looks  at 
me,  thoughtful-like,  an’  takes  out  a  little 
book  an’  begins  to  write  in  it,  a- wrinklin' 
’er  pretty  black  brows  over  it.  ‘Will  you 
give  this  to  Peter  for  me?’  says  she. 
‘That  I  will,  my  leddy!’  says  I.  ‘Thank 
’ee!’  says  she,  smilin’  again.  An’  so  she 
turns  ’er  ’orse,  an’  the  servant  ’e  turns  ’is 
an’  off  they  go;  an’  ’ere,  Peter — ’ere  be  the 
letter.”  Saying  which,  the  Ancient  took 
a  slip  of  paper  from  the  cavernous  interior 
of  his  hat  and  tendered  it  to  me. 

( To  be  continued ) 


UNION  CARBIDE 


has  many 
uses 


Ironing 


Cooking 


Barn  Lighting 


More  Eggs 


UNION 

CARBIDE 

Poduct  of  origin¬ 
ators  and  develop 
e;s  of  the  Carbide 
and  Acetylene  in 
dustry  Wul  keep 
fo  years  In  origi 
naidram  without 
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Genuine  Union 
Carbide  is  always 


House  Lighting 


THERE  is  no  waste  in  Union  Carbide.  After  it  has 
served  its  many  purposes  in  and  around  the  farm¬ 
house,  the  residue  can  be  used  as  whitewash,  soil 
corrective  or  insecticide. 

For  house  lighting,  it  gives  illumination  which 
science  tells  us  is  nearest  to  sunlight  of  all  artificial 
lights.  It  keeps  the  air  pure  by  consuming  prac¬ 
tically  no  oxygen,  and  by  eliminating  soot  and  smell. 
No  matches  necessary. 

For  barn  lighting,  it  reduces  fire  hazard  because  of 
stationary  enclosed  fixture,  with  friction  igniter. 

For  cooking  —  heat  easily  regulated.  Boils  water 
in  four  minutes.  Will  not  overheat  kitchen. 

The  Carbide  Gas  Iron  saves  steps  and  time.  Uni¬ 
form  temperature.  No  waiting.  No  changing  of  irons. 

Union  Carbide  is  a  manufactured  crystalline 
material.  Looks  like  crushed  granite.  Dropped  into 
water,  it  produces  pure  lighting  and  cooking  gas.  This 
is  done  in  a  simple,  easily  understood,  automatic 
generator  which  requires  no  attention  except  occa> 
sional  recharging  with  Union  Carbide  and  water,  and 
removing  of  residue. 

In  the  past  25  years  more  than  409,000  plants  for 
lighting  and  cooking  with  Union  Carbide  Gas  have 
been  sold. 

Union  Carbide,  in  generator  sizes,  ,s  supplied  direct 
to  the  user  at  factory  prices  through  150  Union 
Carbide  warehouses.  There  is  one  near  you. 

Interesting  booklets  are  ready  for  you.  Send  fox 
them  today. 


UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  COMPANY 

30  East  42d  Street,  Dept-  K-10,  New  York,  N  Y ■ 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  information  on  UNION  CARBIDE 
Lighting  and  Cooking. 


NAME . 

ADDRESS. 


.STATE. 


ISnotNOW 

a  Carbide  user. 


Note:  Every  owner  of  a  Carbide  Gas  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plant  should  write  us,  so  he  will  be  kept  ad¬ 
vised  of  our  lowest  direct-to-consumer  prices  and 
nearest  warehouse  address, and  his  nameplaced  on 
our  mailing  list  for  future  helpful  service. 


The  WINDMILL  withaRECORD 

The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  has  behind  it  9 
years  of  wonderful  success.  It  is  not  an  experiment. 

The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  is  the  Gen¬ 
uine  Self-Oiling  Windmill,  with  every  moving 
part  fully  and  constantly  oiled. 

Oil  an  Aermotor  once  a  year  and  it  is  always 
oiled.  It  never  makes  a  squeak. 

The  double  gears  run  in  oil  In  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case.  They 
are  always  flooded  with  oil  and  are  protected  from  dust  and  sleet. 
The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  is  so  thoroughly  oiled  that  it  runs  in  the 
slightest  breeze.  It  gives  more  service  for  the  money  invested  than 
any  other  piece  of  machinery  on  the  farm. 

You  do  not  have  to  experiment  to  get  a  windmill 
that  will  run  a  year  with  one  oiling.  The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  is 
a  tried  and  perfected  machine. 

Our  large  factory  and  our  superior  equipment  enable  us  to  produce  economically  and 
accurately.  Every  purchaser  of  an  Aermotor  gets  the  benefit  from  quantity  production, 
The  Aermotor  is  made  by  a  responsible  company  which  has  specialized  in  steel  windmills  for  36  years. 

.  v-inuffArmn  /in  Chicago  Dallas  Des  Moines 

AERftlOTOK  CU*  Kansas  city  Minneapolis  Oakland 


Only  $14?* 

Down  For 

2  WITTE 

( Throttling  Governor) 

Easy  Terms  on  best  engine  _  , 
built.  Burns  kerosene,distillate,gasoline  or  gas.  Change 

Sower  at  will.  Equipped  with  the  famous  WICO 
iagneto.  Other  Bizes,  2  to  26  H-P.— all  styles. 
fBt  U  JJ  W  rite  today  for  my  Big  Engine  Book. 
r  Ci  ““Sent  free — No  obligation  on  yourpart. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1801  Oakland  Avenue,  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1801  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


24 


95  American 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk. 
Different  from  picture  which  shows 
large  size  easy  running  New  L.S. Model 
Get  our  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Bex  7052  ■•labrldge,  N.  Y. 
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"  For  Better  Heating 

NDES  FURNACE 


The  Andes  1 -Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace  has 
a  four  bar  four  shaker  grate  that  cleans 
the  sides  of  the  fire  pot  without  losing 
good  coal  in  the  center.  This  increases 
furnace  capacity  and  saves  fuel. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 

Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces. 


AWNINGS 


from 


us 


and 


Buy  your  awnings 
bank  the  difference. 

Our  awnings  are  sure  to  please -you.  _ 
They  are  durably  made;  exclusive 
designs;  easy  to  erect  and  very 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Write  for  Samples  of  Materia! 
Today 

You  can  measure  as  well  as  our 
salesman. 

Save •  50% 

MILVO  AWNING  &  TENT  WORKS 

Office  and  Salesroom,  101  W.  LIBERTY  ST.  ROME,  N.  Y. 


fielivercdToymimc 

for  SO  days  trial  on  approval. 
Choice  of  44  Styles,  colors  and  sizes 
of  famous  Ranger  Bicycles.  Express 
prepaid.  Bicycles  $21 .50  and  up. 

if  desired.  Boys  and 
3l  IVlOmn  girls  easily  make  the 
bicycle  earn  the  small  monthly  payments. 

wheels  and  equipment  at  hall 
usual  prices.  Write  for  remark- 
factory  prices  and  marvelous  terms, 


bicych 

Tiresu 

Mila 


CYCLE  COMPANY  wme 
OEPl  B76  CHICAGO  today 


CUT  YOUR  CHIMNEY  EXPENSE 


Science  has  perfected  the  process  which 
toughens  Armorplate  “UNBREAKABLE’ 
glass  lamp  chimneys  so  that  they  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Guaranteed  against  breakage  m 
ordinary  use.  Sample,  50c  postpaid,  stamps 
or  coin.  Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

_ _  Exclusive  county  agents  make  big 

profits.  Send  for  proposition. 

ARMORPLATE  GLASS  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
BE  SURE  TO  MENTION  THE 
American  Agriculturist 


The 

“ Pride * 

Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


JUST  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains. 

Set  comprises  a  4,  4 M  or  5  loot  iron 
i  enameled  roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  19  inch 
roll  rim  enameled  flat-back  lavatory, 
a  syphon  action,  wash-down  water  closet 
with  porcelain  tank,  oak  post  hinge 
seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel- 
plated  traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  W.  34  St.,  Bet.  7th-8th  Aves.,  N.Y.  C, 


WANT  MORE  MONEY  ? 


Our  agents  make  big  profits  on  Soap  and  toilet  articles. 
Get  free  sample-case  offer. 

H0-R0-C0  MANUFACTURING  C0-,  2729  Dodier  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Graduation  Party 

Games  to  Play  and  Refreshments  to  Serve 


w 


HEN  roses  are  used  for  decorative 
purposes,  the  linen  and  china 
should  be  of  the  finest.  Use  roses  to 
surround  dishes,  but  not  to  touch  foods 
unless  candied  leaves  are  served  with 
bon-bons.  Decorate  the  chandelier, 
candelabra,  and  candles  with  silk  roses, 
preferably  red  for  night,  or  pink  and 
white  when  candles  are  not  lighted.  Place 
a  rose  with  each  dessert  and  float  one  in 
each  finger  bowl.  Do  not  use  a  profusion 
of  flowers  to  give  a  studied  effect,  but 
use  a  sufficient  amount  of  real  roses  and 
artificial  ones  to  look  tasteful  and  simple. 

Play  Games  After  Luncheon 

An  amusing  game  is  to  have  the  hostess 
pass  pencils  and  paper  on  which  the 
following  questions  are  written,  without 
the  answers,  of  course. 

There  is  a  rose  named  for  an  Irish 
lake. — Killarney. 

One  spinsters  enjoy. — Tea  Rose. 

And  one  that  enjoys  traveling  around. 
— Crimson  Rambler. 

And  one  on  the  banks  of  the  stream. — 
Moss  Rose. 

While  one  is  a  maiden,  very  entrancing. 
— American  Beauty. 

A  country  of  Europe. — La  France. 

The  prize  may  be  a  large  bunch  of 
roses  tied  with  ribbon.  Appropriate  to 
graduation  is  the  “Pen”  game. 

A  “pen”  that  is  a  household  pest. — 
Pen  (ants) . — Penance. 

A  “pen”  that  is  a  kitchen  utensil.  Pen 
(sieve). — Pensive. 

A  “pen”  that  is  a  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
Penn(e). — Penny. 

A  “pen”  found  in  or  part  of  a  doorway. 
Pen  (sill ) . — Pencil . 

A  “pen”  that  is  a  relative.  Pen  (aunt). 
— Pennant. 


Remove  the  stones  from  the  cherries  and 
fill  the  centers  with  nut  meats,  add  the 
marshmallows,  bananas  and  oranges. 
Mix  together,  lightly,  and  serve  on 
shredded  lettuce  with  mayonnaise. 

June  Salad. — Three  bananas,  one 
orange,  two  apples,  three  slices  of  pine- 
apple,  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  three  eggs, 
half  a  cup  of  lemon  juice  and  half  a  cup 
of  pineapple  juice.  Cut  the  fruit  into 
cubes.  Beat  up  the  eggs  and  sugar  to¬ 
gether,  put  them  into  a  double  boiler, 
add  the  lemon  juice  and  the  pineapple 
juice,  stir  over  the  fire  till  they  thicken, 
then  pour  over  the  fruit. 

Strawberry  Sherbet. — One  quart  of 
ripe  strawberries,  two  cups  of  juice,  two 
pints  of  water,  one  pound  of  sugar  and 
the  strained  juice  of  one  lemon.  Mash 
the  berries  or  enough  to  make  one  pint 
of  juice.  Add  the  sugar  to  the  mashed 
berries  and  let  stand  until  dissolved, 
Add  the  other  ingredients  and  press 
through  a  fine  cheese  cloth  or  through  a 
fruit  press.  Freeze  and  serve. 

Almond  Cake. — Blanch  enough  al¬ 
monds  to  fill  a  cup  when  skinned,  and 
when  cold  pound  to  a  paste.  Or  what  is 
more  convenient,  buy  the  almond  paste 
ready  prepared.  Cream  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  with  a  pound  of  powdered 
sugar  and  beat  into  this  the  well-whipped 
yolks  of  seven  eggs.  Then  beat  in 
gradually  the  almond  paste,  a  teaspoonful 
of  rose  water,  a  quart  of  sifted  flour,  and 
lastly  the  stiffened  whites  of  the  eggs. 
Bake  in  a  loaf  in  a  steady  oven  until  a 
straw  comes  out  clean  from  the  thickest 
part.  When  cold,  ice,  flavoring  the  icing 
with  rose  water  and  a  very  little  essence 
of  bitter  almonds. 

Orange  Cakes. — One  cupful  of  corn¬ 
starch,  four  tablespoonfuls  butter,  one 


FOR  THE  FAMILY’S  EVERYDAY  WARDROBE 


No.  2085,  an  apron  is  life-insurance  for 
your  dress.  Cut  several  at  a  time  from, 
this  pattern,  obtainable  in  sizes  36,  jO,  44 
and  !i8  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36 
takes  yards  material.  Price,  12c. 


d  2054 


No.  2054. — Beltless  Blouse 
with  circular  sides.  It  cuts 
in  sizes  16  years,  36,  3S,  W 
and  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Price,  12c. 


No.  2106,  a  sturdy  boy's  play  suit  cuts  in  sizes,  S,  4 
and  6.  Economical  of  material.  Price,  12c. 


No.  2089,  a  make-over  or  hot  weather  bloomer  frock,  comes  in  sizes  \,  6,  8, 
10  and  12  years.  Price,  12c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  your  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly.  Enclose 
correct  remittance  and  send  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City.  Stamps  are  safer  than  coins.  Add  10c  if  you  wish  our 
big  summer  catalogue,  full  of  enticing  styles. 


A  “pen”  that  inhabits  the  globe. 
Pen  (man). — Penman. 

A  “ pen ”  that  is  labeled.  Pen(tag  on). 
— Pentagon. 

Refreshments 

Chicken  and  Celery  Sandwiches. — Mix 
one  cup  of  chopped  chicken  meat  with 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  minced  celery 
and  enough  salad  dressing  to  make  a 
good  consistency  to  spread.  Cut  bread 
in  round  shapes  before  filling  in  with 
chicken. 

Cherry  and  Marshmallow  Salad. — Half 
a  pound  of  marshmallows,  cut  in 
quarters,  one  cup  of  white  cherries,  three 
sliced  bananas,  one  cup  of  diced  pine¬ 
apple  and  four  oranges  cut  in  small  pieces. 


half  cupful  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  the  grated 
rind  of  two  oranges,  and  the  juice  of  half 
an  orange.  Sift  the  cornstarch  and  mix 
the  sugar  with  the  grated  orange  rinds. 
Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  to  a  soft  cream. 
Whisk  the  eggs  until  frothy  then  stir 
them  slowly  a  little  at  a  time  into  the 
butter  and  sugar  and  beat  the  mixture 
well.  Add  the  cornstarch  very  lightly, 
a  little  at  a  time,  and  then  the  strained 
orange  juice.  Grease  some  small  fancy 
tins,  and  fill  them  half  full  with  the 
mixture.  Bake  the  cakes  very  careful)} 
in  a  moderate  oven  for  _  about  fifteen 
minutes  or  until  set  and  delicately  colored. 
Allow  the  cakes  to  cool  a  little  before 
lifting  them  out  of  the  tins  as  they  brea 
easily.— H.  A.  Lynan. 
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The  Help-Each-Other 
Corner 

Some  Cooking  Inquiries 

“Kindly  tell  me  how  some  one  in  your 
lists  of  home  cooking  makes  steam  candy, 
also  how  they  do  up  pickled  onions  so 
that  the  vinegar  does  not  give  them  a 
tang-  Also  spiced  beets  and  canned 
f0rn.” — Mr.  C.  G.  W.,  Pa. 

“I  wish  some  one  would  tell  us  how  to 
use  suet  in  making  other  things  than 
steamed  puddings.” — Mrs.  E.  M.  A., 
New  York. 

*  *  * 

Yeast  Recipe  Wanted 

HAS  any  one  of  our  readers  a  reliable 
recipe  for  home-made  yeast?  Mrs. 
C.  I.  P.  of  Pennsylvania  asks  us  to  help 
her  find  one  as  she  says  hers  does  not 
seem  to  succeed.  Mrs.  P.  has  another 
suggestion  to  make  which  is  as  follows : 

“I  wish  some  of  the  women  readers 
would  write  and  describe  their  day’s 
work.  I  like  to  know  what  other  farm 
women  are  doing — what  they  have  for 
meals — how  they  make  bedding,  etc.  It 
is  more  homelike  to  hear  them  tell,  than 
it  is  to  read  or  hear  the  Home  Economics 
teachers  always.  I  get  tired  of  hearing 

everything  scientifically  described.” 

*  *  * 

Braided  Rugs 

Can  any  American  Agriculturist 
reader  send  me  directions  for  making 
braided  rugs  from  ordinary  carpet  rags? 
Would  woolen  ones  be  much  better  than 
cotton  or  can  I  mix  them  just  as  well? 

I  also  would  like  to  know  if  there  are 
any  plants  beside .  ferns  that  grow  well  in 
a  cool,  shady  place. — Jane. 

*  *  * 

Editors  Note. — If  any  of  our  readers  can 
help  in  answering  these  questions  we  should 
he  glad  to  have  them  write  to  the  Household 
Editor,  who  will  forward  the  letters  to  the 
afferent  readers  who  have  asked  for  help 


For  the  Pie-lover 


jV/TAN  is  known  to  be  the  pie-eating 
Sex.  If  you  have  in  your  home  a 
boy,  big  or  small,  whose  favorite  food  is 
pie,  you  can  not  reach  his  heart  more 
readily  than  with  a 


California  Lemon  Pie 

ll4  cups  sugar  Yi  cup  flour 

l/i  teaspoon  salt  1  cup  boiling  water 

grated  rind  of  1  3  egg  yolks 

lemon  1  tablespoon  butter 

4j/2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
Mix  sugar,  flour  and  salt,  add  boiling 
water,  stirring  constantly.  Allow  to 
come  to  boiling  point  directly  over  the 
teat,  then  cook  over  boiling  water  in 
double  boiler  15  minutes.  Add  butter, 
egg  yolks,  lemon  juice  and  rind  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Pour  into  a  baked  pie 
crust.  Make  a  meringue  by  beating  3  egg 
whites  until  stiff  and  adding  Yi  cup  of 
sifted  powdered  sugar  and  1  teaspoon  of 
lemon  juice.  Beat  until  smooth  and 
glossy  and  spread  over  top  of  pie.  Bake 
in  a,  moderate  oven  8  minutes  or  until 
brown,  and  serve  cold. 


Grandmothers 


HAS  being  a  grandmother  ceased  to  be 
an  occupation  and  become  merely  an 
incident?  Mrs.  Elliott  Cheatham,  of 
Atlanta,  who  is  director  for  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters  in  a  region 
made  up  of  nine  southern  *States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  believes  so.  Airs. 
Cheatham  says  she  can  remember  when 
grandmothers  were  expected  to  help 
bring  up  their  grandchildren  as  soon  as 
fney  had  finished  bringing  up  their  own, 
and  if  they  lived  long  enough,  a  third 
generation  offered  them  occupation. 

“Wherever  I  go,”  says  Airs.  Cheatham, 
who  travels  over  many  States,  “I  am 
struck  by  the  number  of  middle-aged 
and  elderly  women  who  are  taking  up 
various  kinds  of  work,  studying  for 
professions  or  crafts  or  fitting  themselves 
‘°r  political  activity.  It  will  mean  the 
utilization  of  one  of  the  nation’s  most 


There  are  millions  of  kitchens 
which  are  literally  prisons.  Three 
meals  a  day,  365  days  iri  the  year, 
represents  a  stupendous  work 
program,  yet  millions  of  house¬ 
wives  do  it  efficiently  and  un¬ 
complainingly. 

But  there  is  a  way  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  housewives,  to 
improve  their  cooking,  and  to 
make  both  themselves  and  their 
families  happier,  with  more 
time  to  play,  and  to  enjoy  life. 


ation,  ready  to  cook  at  the  turn 
of  the  wick  and  the  touch  of  a 
match,  delivers  wide  range  of 
heat — bakes,  broils,  boils,  roasts 
and  toasts.  It  banishes  the  dirty 
coal  and  wood  cookstove  with 
their  inevitable  dirt  and  ashes.  It 
adds  immeasurably  to  personal 
comfort,  and  makes  the  kitchen 
a  cool  and  inviting  place. 

Your  nearest  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  demonstrate  any  style  or  size 
in  the  New  Perfection  line.  Each 


Thousands  of  housewives  have 
discovered  the  New  Perfection 
Oil  Cookstove,  which  burns 
kerosene  clean  and  odorless.  It  is 
practically  automatic  in  its  oper- 


one,  from  the  famous  Blue 
Chimney  to  the  Giant  Superfex, 
with  the  fast-as-gas  burners,  rep¬ 
resents  the  utmost  in  cooking 
satisfaction  at  its  price. 


NEW  PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Staves  and  Ovens 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  BROADWAY 


valuable  and  neglected  assets — the 
trained,  experienced,  thoughtful  minds  of 
grandmothers. 

“In  the  old  days,  many  a  woman  who 
would  have  graced  a  President’s  cabinet 
sat  at  home  rocking  her  grandchildren 
and  for  variety,  knitting.  There  will  be 
fewer  heels  turned  hereafter  but  the  skill 
that  turned  the  heel  will  help  the  nation 
to  turn  a  corner.  When  I  see  grand¬ 
mothers  coming  out  into  the  world  I 
know  the  world  will  be  better  for  it. 
The  country  needs  grandmothering  even 
more,  perhaps,  than  it  needs  mothering.” 

The  Canary  Bird  Flower 

WHERE  you  want  a  dense  covering 
of  pretty  foliage  not  bothered  by 
insects,  the  canary  bird  flower  will  serve 
well.  It  grows  fast  and  twines  closely  by 
clasping  the  support  with  its  leaf  stems. 
The  flowers  are  not  showy  but  odd, 
resembling  tiny  yellow  birds  in  flight. 


from  which  it  gets  its  name.  The  seeds 
germinate  readily  and  can  be  planted 
after  the  soil  is  warm.  It  is  a  type  of 
tropaeolum  closely  related  to  the  nastur¬ 
tiums  but  a  much  stronger  grower  and 
having  finely  indented  foliage.  I  have 
had  them  climb  to  the  second  story 
window  and  become  so  thick  that  sunlight 
would  not  penetrate,  and  for  a  window  or 
porch  vine  they  are  excellent. — Bertha 
Alzada. 


Marshmallow  Cake 

CREAAI  1  cup  sugar  with  Yi  cup  but¬ 
ter.  Add  %  cup  milk,  2  well-beaten 
eggs,  2  cups  flour  sifted  with  2  teaspoons 
baking  powder.  Flavor  with  Yi  teaspoon 
each  vanilla  and  lemon  extract.  Bake  in 
two  layers.  Dissolve  2  tablespoons  gela¬ 
tine  in  8  tablespoons  boiling  water,  stir 
in  1  lb.  confectioner’s  sugar,  flavor  to 
taste,  beat  half  an  hour,  and  spread  gener¬ 
ously  between  layers  and  on  top  of  cake. 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets,  consisting  of 
a  4,  4^  or  5' iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19" 
roll  rim  enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon 
action  wash  down  Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low 
down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge  seat.  Faucets  marked  hot 
and  cold.  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  10 

'  -  MORRIS  &  KLENERT  CO.,  Inc. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


Milk  Prices 

THE  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  announces  the  following  prices  for 
milk  during  May  in  the  201-210  mile  freight 
zone,  for  milk  testing  3  per  cent:  Class  1,  used 
chiefly  for  fluid  purposes,  $1.86  per  hundred 
pounds;  Class  2- A,  used  chiefly  as  fluid  cream, 
$1.70;  Class  2-B,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  plain  condensed  milk  and  ice  cream, 
$1.85;  Class  2-C,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  soft  cheeses,  $1.85;  Class  3,  for  milk 
used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  whole  milk 
powder,  evaporated  whole  milk  and  sweetened 
whole  condensed  milk,  $1.60;  Class  4- A,  and 
4-B.  based  on  butter  and  American  cheese  quo¬ 
tations  in  the  New  York  market.  Prices  for 
April  were:  Class  1,  $2.33;  Class  2-A,  $2.00; 
Class  2-B,  $2.25;  Class  2-C,  $2.25;  Class  3, 
$1.95. 

Sheffield  Farms  Company  Producers  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  price  of  3  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210  mile  freight  zone  for  May  is  $1.70)4. 

Non-pooling  producers  association  Class  1, 
fluid  milk  for  city  consumption,  $1.86;  Class  2, 
milk  for  cream,  plain  condensed  and  ice  cream, 
$1.70;  Class  3a,  milk  for  evaporated,  con¬ 
densed,  etc.,  $1.60;  Class  3b,  milk  for  fancy 
cheeses,  $1.45;  Class  4  determined  on  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Interstate  Milk  Producers’  Association  (Phil¬ 
adelphia  price  plan)  receiving  station  prices, 
3  per  cent,  milk  201-210  mile  zone,  $2.19. 

BUTTER  MARKET  FAIRLY  STEADY 

The  week  ending  May  16th  found  the  butter 
market  fairly  steady,  although  experiencing 
slight  tremors.  Early  in  the  week,  the  market 
was  decidedly  firm  at  3834c,  but  Wednesday 
found  a  slight  flutter  downward  with  a  half- 
cent  decline.  This  had  a  tendency  to  stimu¬ 
late  business  and  clearances  on  better  grades 
of  tablestock  were  affected  during  the  closing 
days.  This  week’s  market  ends  in  a  firm  con¬ 
dition.  The  arrivals  are  sufficient  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  trade  and  at  the  same  time 
business  is  good.  Buying  is  quite  general  in¬ 
cluding  chain  stores.  There  is  considerable 
business  being  done  with  out-of-town  buyers. 
However,  no  one  seems  to  be  inclined  to  buy 
beyond  present  needs.  With  the  butter  mar¬ 
ket  in  such  a  nervous  and  flighty  condition,  it  is 
decidedly  a  risky  business  for  buyers  to  take  a 
chance  on  the  future.  Creamery  butter  scor¬ 
ing  higher  than  92  is  bringing  anytvhere  from 
38)4  to  39c  with  92  score  firm  at  38c.  Creamery 
firsts  scoring  in  the  neighborhood  of  38  and  39c, 
were  quoted  at  37  to  37)4c. 

CHEESE  MARKET  FIRMER 

The  market  has  taken  on  a  much  firmer 
tone,  especially  for  the  more  desirable  grades 
of  fresh  State  flats.  The  up-State  market  is 
firmer  and  the  demand  in  New  York  is  steady. 
Qualities  are  running  fancy  and  most  sales  are 
within  the  range  of  16)4  to  17c.  The  market 
was  firm  during  most  of  the  week  ending  May 
10th,  with  one  or  two  occasions  when  a  rather 
easier  tone  crept  in.  However,  the  market  in 
general  is  firm  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
continue,  providing  nothing  unusual  turns  up. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  cold  storage  holdings  on  May  1, 
1924,  amount  to  10,584,492  pounds  of  American 
cheese  compared  with  5,042,125  pounds  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  These  totffls  are  for  the 
10  principal  markets  in  the  United  States, 
including  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Providence, 
Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis. 

EGG  MARKET  STEADY  AND  FIRM 

The  egg  market  has  been  extremely  favor¬ 
able  during  the  past  week.  The  market  has  not 
only  been  steady,  but  shows  a  decided  firmness 
right  along.  Storage  buying  is  in  full  swing 
and  this  has  been  absorbing  a  large  percentage 
of  the  arrivals.  In  general  business  is  brisk. 
The  outlook  seems  to  be  decidedly  favorable 
for  advices  indicate  that  the  flush  of  the  season 
in  the  West  is  about  over.  According  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  cold  storage 


holdings  on  May  1,  for  the  six  largest  markets 
in  the  United  States,  amount  to  1,745,155 
cases  compared  to  1,897,814  cases  on  May  1, 
1923,  showing  that  storage  holdings  are  over 
150,000  cases  short  of  last  year.  This  has  had 
a  more  or  less  relieving  effect  on  the  storage 
trade  and  has  kept  business  active.  Nearby 
whites  are  meeting  a  steady  market  under  the 
continued  demand,  not  only  for  storage  pur¬ 
poses,  but  for  the  consumptive  trade.  The 
egg  business  is  holding  up  well,  primarily  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  chain  stores  are  offering 
consumers  a  fine  quality  of  eggs  at  reasonable 
prices. 

LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POULTRY 

The  live  poultry  market  has  ruled  steady 
during  the  entire  week.  Light  fowls  are  selling 
well,  while  heavy  stock  is  dragging  to  some 
degree  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  little 
shading  on  prices  for  the  latter.  Arrivals  have 
been  rather  light,  which  condition  has  tended 
to  maintain  the  steady  tone.  Express  fowls 
are  working  out  generally  around  30c.  Most 
of  the  stock  is  heavy.  Express  broilers  are 
coming  on  in  such  liberal  quantities  that  the 
trade  has  shown  a  more  quiet  attitude  and  as 
a  result  the  market  looks  as  though  it  is  going 
to  close  weak.  The  trend  on  these  live  broilers 
seems  to  be  slightly  downward. 

Dressed  poultry  has  not  enjoyed  the  uniform 
steady  tone  that  has  been  the  case  in  the  live 
poultry  market.  Fresh  killed  fowls  are  in  fair 
supply  but  accumulations  are  considerable 
from  previous  receipts.  Strictly  fancy  box- 
packed  fowls  are  working  out  fairly  jvell,  but 
these  accumulations  that  have  been  piling  up 
are  dragging  and  ordinary  stock  is  being  shaded 
a  cent  a  pound  or  more  in  order  to  clear  the 
holdings.  In  fact,  at  the  close  of  the  week  it 
looked  as  though  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to 
move  ordinary  grade  fowls.  Fresh  killed  spring 
chickens  are  gradually  increasing  in  supply 
with  sales  chiefly  around  60  to  65c. 

According  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  cold  storage  holdings  of  dressed 
poultry  in  the  10  principal  markets  on  May  1 
amounted  to  40,413,881  pounds  compared  to 
59,288,937  pounds  on  May  1,  1923;  over  ap¬ 
proximately  19  million  pounds  less. 

POTATO  MARKET  SAGGING 

The  market  on  old  potatoes  is  steadily  get¬ 
ting  worse.  Last  week’s  report  stated  that 
$1.75  bulk  was  about  the  average  price.  This 
week  the  market  is  about  10  cents  lower  on 
bulk  shipments;  $1.65  a  hundred  seems  to  be 
the  average  of  the  market.  Offerings  are  lib¬ 
eral,  in  fact  arrivals  have  been  heavier  than 
usual  for  this  time  of  the  year  and  the  demand 
is  none  too  good.  Just  what  has  put  a  crimp 
in  the  old  potato  market  is  hard  to  say,  but  it 
looks  as  though  it  is  the  southern  crop.  It 
seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  in  the  market 
that  the  demand  for  old  potatoes  is  about  1  to  4 
compared  to  southern  stocks.  Southern  pota¬ 
toes  of  the  Spaulding  Bose  variety  are  bringing 
$6  to  7  a  barrel  f.  o.  b.  Florida.  The  quality  of 
these  southern  potatoes  is  good  and  with  the 
price  coming  within  the  range  of  the,  average 
consumer,  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  turn 
to  this  stock.  Some  shippers  of  States  are  still 
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of  the  belief  that  the  market  is  going  to  $1  a 
bust  el.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  conditions  do 
not  look  very  favorable  for  such  a  turn. 
Maine  is  stilt  shipping  a  few  potatoes  but  the 
bulk  of  the  arrivals  are  coming  from  the  South. 

APPLE  HOLDINGS  STILL  HEAVY 

Advices  indicate  that  the  holdings  on  apples 
in  storage  are  still  heavy.  At  the  same  time 
the  season  is  steadily  working  toward  a  finish. 
Movements  of  ordinary  apples  have  been 
heavy,  the  majority  going  forward  on  consign¬ 
ment.  There  seems  to  be  no  disposition  to 
hold  back  fancy  Baldwins  and  other  late 
keepers  until  a  better  market  develops.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this,  one  being  that  owners 
have  come  to  the  point  where  they  are  anxious 
to  close  out,  with  prices  more  or  less  a  mere 
incident.  Furthermore,  apples  are  riper  than 
ordinarily  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Ben 
Davis’  which  is  usually  depended  on  for  the 
last  of  the  season,  are  showing  an  unusually 
ripe  condition  with  the  result  that  clearings  are 
beginning  to  be  made.  This  will  undoubtedly 
result  in  the  season  finishing  earlier  than  has 
been  expected  by  the  majority,  which  may 
cause  some  rise  in  the  market  later  on.  But 
with  the  condition  of  fruit  the  way  it  is,  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  say  just  who  will  benefit  by  it. 

HAY  ARRIVALS  HEAVIER 

Arrivals  during  the  past  week  have  been 
more  liberal  with  the  result  that  the  market 
has  taken  on  a  somewhat  easier  tone  and  in 
some  ways  has  been  decidedly  in  the  buyer  s 
favor.  However,  the  market  is  still  firm  on 
No  1  and  No.  2  hay.  Sales  are  reported  at  the 
33rd  Street  yards  at  $32  for  choice  hay  in  large 
bales.  No.  2  has  got  to  be  pretty  good  to  bring 
$29.  Stocks  of  small  bales,  especially  of  the 
better  grades,  have  been  low  in  Manhattan 
with  the  result  that  prices  have  been  about 
the  same  on  large  and  small  bales.  The  Brook¬ 
lyn  market  is  about  on  par  with  Manhattan, 
although  during  the  middle  of  the  week,  it  was 
about  $1  stronger. 

MAPLE  SUGAR  STEADY 

Incoming  supplies  of  maple  sugar  in  cakes 
have  been  light  with  the  result  that  the  market 
is  steady  and  firm.  Maple  syrup,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  coming  in  in  moderate  supply, 
meeting  a  rather  dull  trade  and  an  easy  market. 
Sugar  quotations  vary  from  22c  to  25c  per 
pound,  while  syrup  is  quoted  at  from  $1.50 
to  $1.75  per  gallon.  Most  trading  seems  to  be 
going  at  the  inside  price. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  market  on  live  calves  has  been  fairly 
steady  and  has  maintained  a  firm  tone  through¬ 
out  the  entire  week  ending  May  10.  At  the 
close  of  the  week  prime  veals  were  selling  up  to 
$13  a  hundred  with  medium  to  good  grades 
ranging  from  $10  to  12.  Common  stock  has 
been  .in  the  neighborhood  of  $8  to  9,  with  the 
culls  ranging  lower.  No  small  calves  have 
been  in  the  offerings.  The  market  has  been 
steady  on  live  spring  lambs  with  the  quota¬ 
tions  unchanged  at  $21  per  hundred. 

Country  dressed  veal  calves  have  been 


arriving  in  more  liberal  supplies  with  the  result 
that  the  trade  is  hardly  equal  to  the  offerings 
and  the  market  on  average  grades  has  ruled 
weak.  Strictly  choice  stocks  were  not  in  any 
surplus  and  therefore  sold  fairly  good  up  to 
15c  and  16c  and  even  higher  in  some  instances. 
However,  on  the  average  15c  has  been  difficult 
to  get,  with  prime  stock  coming  in  from  12c  to 
13c.  There  are  fewer  small  veals  coming  in. 
Dressed  hot-house  lambs  are  in  liberal  supply 
and  the  market  holds  fairly  steady  on  fancy 

WOOLS  EASIER 

There  has  been  a  slightly  easier  effect  in  the 
Boston  wool  market  during  the  past  week. 
Delaines  similar  to  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
group,  are  being  offered  on  the  market  at  54c. 
Wools  of  this  same  grade  and  class  have  up  to 
the  present  held  firm  at  55c.  )4  blood  comb¬ 
ings  have  been  offered  at  55c  and  some  small 
lots  are  reported  available  at  a  slightly  lower 
figure.  $4  blood  combing  of  the  same  group 
have  been  offered  at  53  to  54c  and  Michigan 
Delaines  at  slightly  above  50c.  Advices  state 
that  offerings  at  these  prices  are  limited. 


Justice  at  Work 

“  /''\UT  on  bail  ”  no  longer  holds  good  in 
the  case  of  the  perpetrators  of  the 
Standard  Food  and  Fur  swindle  on  which 
the  American  Agriculturist  has  been 
working  for  many  months.  The  accused 
men,  William  Hecht,  Thoma  and  James 
Varvaro,  Vincent  Lewis  and  Thomas 
Laines,  who  were  released  on  bail  follow¬ 
ing  their  indictment  on  December  28, 
1923,  were  up  for  trial  as  this  issue  of  the 
magazine  went  to  press. 

So  voluminous  was  the  evidence  against 
the  officers  of  the  company  that  on  the 
third  day  (Friday,  May  9)  not  all  of  the 
testimony  had  been  taken.  We  had 
hoped  to  announce  the  final  decision  in 
the  case,  but  since  our  first  article  on  last 
November  17,  so  many  letters  have  been 
received  by  U.  S.  District  Attorney  Wm. 
Hayward,  in  charge  of  the  case,  that  the 
accumulated  mass  has  been  too  heavy  to 
work  through  in  a  short  time. 

American  Agriculturist  readers  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  part  they  have 
played  in  bringing  these  swindlers  to 
justice.  Only  where  the  postal  authori¬ 
ties  have  a  volume  of  reliable  evidence 
can  they  move  against  such  violation  of 
the  postal  laws.  As  will  be  remembered, 
Attorney  Hayward  said  at  the  time  the 
indictment  was  obtained,  “I  cannot  suf¬ 
ficiently  praise  the  work  done  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  in  bringing  this 
firm,  which  has  long  preyed  upon  farmers, 
to  the  bar  of  justice.” 

Next  week  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  a 
decision  is  handed  down  we  shall  print 
the  final  chapter  in  the  now  notorious 
case  of  the  Standard  Food  and  Fur  Asso¬ 
ciation  versus  the  American  people. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 

Timothy  No.  2 . 


New  York 

Buffalo 

32  to  33 

29  to  31 

28 

27  to  29 

27 

27  to  28 

26  to  26  H 

29  to  31 

27  to  28 

26  to  27 

38 to  39 

41  to  42 

38 

39  to  40 

37  H 

36  to  37 

36^  to  37 

30  to  35 

U.  S,  Grades 

Old  Grade 

$28  to  29 

$20  to  21 

Phila. 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to  Eastern  formers 
sold  on  May  9: 

Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras . 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . 

Extra  firsts  . . . 

Firsts . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras . 

Butter  (cents  per  pound) 


Standards 


Timothy  No.  3. . 

Timothy  Sample ........ 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed . 
Alfalfa,  second  cutting  .  . 
Oat  Straw  No.  1 . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy  . 
Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor  . 
Chickens,  colored  fancy . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Broilers,  colored . 

Broilers,  leghorns ....  . 


25  to  26 
15  to  20 
27  to  29 
31  to  S3 
15  to  17 


28  to  SO 
28  to  30 


40  to  50 
30  to  45 


29  to  30 

23  to  26 

24  to  26 
20  to  22 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 

Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good .  ,  „ 

Lambs,  common  to  good .  1°  e 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes . . .  oka  to  8 

Hogs,  Yorkers .  7^to8 


10  to  12 
4  to  4 


165  Acres,  Modern  House 
3  Horses,  9  Cows,  Poultry 

Hogs,  season’s  crops,  machinery,  tools  thrown  in;  fine 
community,  exceUent  markets;  all  conveniences,  iw 
acres  loamy  tiUage,  bumper  crops;  pasture,  wood,  timeer. 
100  apple,  40  pear,  plum,  cherry,  peach  trees;  2-story  u 
room  house,  bath,  electricity,  furnace,  broad  views. 
50-it.  barn,  running  water,  garage,  hay  barn,  hog  ana 
poultry  houses.  Woman  owner  must  sell,  °jw  JW" 
part  cash.  Details  page  52  Big  Illus.  Bargain  Catalog 
money-making  farms,  best  sections  United  States- 
Copy  free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  150-R  Nassau 
St.,  New  York  City.  .  _ _ _  , 

Better  Farm  Employment— 

An  Agricultural  Service  Agency,  conducted  by  experienced 
farmers.  We  aim  to  bring  the  right  man  to  the  right  joa 
Farm  Workers,  experienced,  wanted  and  supplied,  for  a 
agricultural  and  estate  positions. 

BLACK  &  PETERS 

140  Cedar  Street  New  York  City 

Shortage  predicted. 

"Get  our  low  price  ana 


BINDER  TWINE- 

order  early.  Farmer  Agents  wanted. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS, 


Sample  free. 

Melrose,  Ohio 


When  writing  to  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  saw  it 
in  American  Agriculturist. 
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Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off 

FINE  PARENTS  MAKE 
BETTER  BIRDS 

A  chick  with  an  uncertain  parentage  is 
liable  to  be  an  unprofitable  hen.  Kerr’s 
Lively  Chicks,  we  are  proud  to  say,  come 
from  the  finest  strains.  That  means  you 
can  buy  our  Hollywood  White  Leghorns, 
Norfolk  Spec.  Farms  Barred  and  Fishel 
White  Rocks,  Martin  White  Wyandottes 
and  Sked  Bros.  Rhode  Island  Reds  with 
confidence  that  they  will  grow  up  to  be 
money-makers. 

We  entered  pens  of  our  breeding  in  the  big 
1923  competitions— and  they  won.  From 
this  official  record  stock  come  our  cockerels 
to  mate  with  purebred,  farm-raised  pullets, 
giving  you  Lively  Chicks,  bred  to  lay. 

Full  count  delivery,  alive  and  vigorous,  is 
guaranteed.  We  will  refund  or  replace, 
if  any  should  be  lost  in  transit. 

Write  to-day  and  ask  for  your  copy  of 
Kerr  Chick  Book.  It  includes  our  egg- 
laying  records  in  1923  competitions. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  BabyeChick  AjjmJ 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Box  No.  10  Box  No.  10 

FrencKtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

Box  No.  10  Box  No.  10 


I’M  A  COOLEY  CHICK! 

1  want  to  tell  you  that  at 
my  house  20,000  are  born 
every  day.  PURE  BLOOD, 
HEAVY-LAYING  STRAINS. 

SOLD  AT  OUR  LOWEST 
SUMMER  PRICES.  NINE 
LEADING  VARIETIES  FOR 
YOU.  Why  not  send  for  Cat¬ 
alog  I,  telling  all  about  us? 

Dept.  A. A. 

ELDEN  E.  COOLEY,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


OUALITY 


f  Sturdy 

Mountain-Bred  Chicks 

SUMMER  PRICES 

Heavy,  pure  bred,  hatched  on  top  Alleghany  mountains. 
Breeders  with  records  up  to  SOI  eggs.  These  healthy,  fresh  air 
hatched  chicks  will  prove  satisfactory  to  you. 

Varieties  Price  On 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  .  .  „ - 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00 

8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00 

Blk.  Minorcas .  4.00 

White  Rocks .  4.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes .  5.00 

Buff  Orpingtons .  5.00 

Broiler  Chicks .  3.00 

New  is  the  ideal  time  to  Btart  and  raise  chicks,  under  ideal  con- 
aitions.  These  prices  give  you  a  great  bargain  opportunity  to 
Ret  these  big,  husky ,  mountain-bred  chicks.  Postpaid.  Order 
right  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance  today- 

FARM  SERVICE  COMPANY,  Rt.  A-2, Tyrone,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

600 

$3.00 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$50.00 

4.00 

7.75 

14.50 

70.00 

4.00 

7.75 

14.50 

70.00 

4.00 

7.75 

14.50 

70.00 

4.50 

9.00 

16.00 

75.00 

5.00 

9.75 

18.00 

85.00 

5.00 

9.75 

18.00 

85.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

45.00 

100 

$10.00 

100 

10.00 

100 

11.00 

100 

12.00 

100 

8.00 

BABY  CHIX 

FROM  heavy  laying;  free  range  flocks 

f  c.  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  100 

|  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  100 

|  C.  R  I.  REDS .  100 

BROILfeRS  or  MIXED  CHIX .  100 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  Prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Ajdress  J,  N.  NACE,  Box  30,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

18,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Bred,  hatched  and  shipped  just  right. 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barron 
Leghorns,  100,  $12.00;  50,  $6.50;  25, 

$3,511.  Heavy  broilers,  100,  $10.00;  50, 
$5.50 ;  25,  $3.00.  100%  live  arrival  guar¬ 

anteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  for 
quick  shipments. 

L.  R.  WALCK 

R.  R.  No.  3  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 


How  an  Egg  Auction  Works 

(Continued  from  page  478) 

On  the  auction  the  identity  of  various 
shippers  may  be  retained  and  the  prefer¬ 
ences  of  the  buyers  as  indicated  by  the 
relative  prices  answers  beyond  all  doubt 
the  question  as  to  which  shippers’  eggs 
are  in  favor  at  that  time.  Prejudiced 
salesmen  or  favoritism  have  no  place  on 
an  auction.  This  elimination  of  suspicion 
is  valuable  for  all  trading,  but  is  particu¬ 
larly  so  in  a  cooperative  form  of  organi¬ 
zation. 

Any  Producers  Cooperative  Marketing 
Association  must  work  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  desired  by  its  members  but 
must  also  reajize  that  in  a  general  sense 
only  those  who  serve  can  survive.  They 
must  have  faith  that  if  they  can  devise 
and  adopt  a  method  which  puts  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  eggs  on  a  safer  and  more 
business-like  basis,  their  reward  will  come 
in  the  form  of  better  satisfied  customers, 
greater  efficiency  and  a  lower  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  resulting  in  greater  consumption. 


Weak  Breeders  Mean  Weak 
Chicks 

WE  have  heard  of  a  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  concerning  loss  of  baby  chicks 
after  hatching.  A  number  we  have  inves¬ 
tigated  can  be  traced  directly  to  the 
breeding  stock. 

We  were  at  a  place  the  other  day  where 
a  batch  of  about  two  hundred  chicks  were 
under  a  brooder.  They  were  about  equal¬ 
ly  divided  between  two  breeds  that  were 
easily  distinguished  one  from  the  other. 
One  batch  of  chicks  were  as  pert  as  could 
be  and  doing  well.  The  other  batch  were 
anything  but  healthy. 

On  inquiring  it  was  found  that  the 
hardy  bunch  of  chicks  came  from  eggs 
that  were  produced  from  carefully  mated 
hens  and  the  other  crowd  of  youngsters 
came  from  a  flock  that  had  been  laying 
under  lights  all  winter. 

To  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
hatching  eggs  from  stock  of  low  vitality 
is  not  a  paying  proposition.  You  save  a 
few  cents  on  the  price  and  lose  dollars'  in 
the  long  run. — M.  B.  Dombach,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  _ 

Time  to  Pluck  Geese 

When  is  the  proper  time  to  pluck  geese? — G.  M.  L. 
New  York. 

THE  frequency  with  which  geese  are 
plucked,  varies  greatly.  Some  folks 
pluck  as  often  as  every  six  weeks  during 
the  spring,  summer  and  early  fall,  while 
others  pick  twice,  once  in  the  spring  and 
once  in  the  fall.  Others  pick  once  in  the 
spring  only. 

Geese  should  never  be  picked  through 
the  late  fall  or  winter  or  during  the  breed¬ 
ing  season.  Both  old  and  young  geese 
are  picked.  When  the  quills  of  the  feath¬ 
ers  are  dry  and  contain  blood,  they  are 
then  ripe  for  picking.  A  good  idea  in 
plucking  a  goose  is  to  put  a  stocking  over 
the  goose’s  head. 


A  Baby  Chick  Dollar-Maker 

XTOT  every  one  likes  to  “fuss”  with 
I  *1  incubators.  We  have  four  240- 
egg  size  Prairie  State  incubators.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  March  we  hatch  eggs  for  our 
neighbors  for  5  cents  per  egg  or  $12  for 
the  use  of  an  incubator,  the  customer  to 
furnish  his  own  eggs  or  purchase  them 
from  some  breeder  who  makes  a  business 
of  selling  eggs  for  hatching. 

We  fill  each  incubator  four  times 
during  the  season.  Undoubtedly  one 
could  make  more  hatching  if  he  had  eggs 
of  his  own  from  some  good  strain  of 
layers  and  sold  baby  chicks. — Arthur 
Kenyon,  New  York. 


MILLION 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  READY 
MADE  GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS 
$8.50  PER  lOO  AND  UP 

This  season  get  our  big,  fluffy,  Healthy,  vigorous  ‘‘Good  Luck”  chicks  and 
REAP  BIG  PROFITS.  These  prices  effective  on  and  after  May  17th. 


100 


300 


500 


1000 


Luck  Chicks.  Catalog  Free. 


NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES, 


Varieties  Prices  On;  50 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  $5.50 

Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas .  5.50 

Barred  Rocks .  6.00 

R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds. 

White  Rocks . .  6.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas.  , 

White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  7.00 

Silver  &  Part.  Wyandottes.  . . .  10.00 

Buff  Minorcas,  Lt.  Brahmas .  10.00 

Speckled  Sussex .  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks,  $8.50  per  100.  Mixed,  all  heavies, 

POSTPAID.  FULL  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 

The  Neuhauser  ‘‘GOOD  LUCK”  chicks  are  prized  by  thousands  of  custom¬ 
ers  everywhere  for  their  Beauty,  Type  and  Heavy  Egg  Production.  We 
hatch  only  from  the  best  selected  parent  flocks.  We  send  you  BIG,  STRONG 
STURDY  CHICKS.  Order  right  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance.  Get 
them  when  you  want  them.  You  take  no  chance  with  Neuhauser’s  Good 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  C.  Assn.  We  are  only  17  hours  from  New  York. 


$5.50 

$10.00 

$29.00 

$47.00 

$92.00 

5.50 

10.00 

29.00 

47.00 

92.00 

6.00 

12.00 

34.00 

57.00 

110.00 

6.00 

12.00 

34.00 

57.00 

110.00 

6.50 

13.00 

37:00 

62.00 

118.00 

7.00 

13.50 

39.00 

65.00 

120  00 

7.00 

13.50 

39.00 

65.00 

120.00 

10.00 

19.00 

55.00 

10.00 

19.00 

55.00 

10.00 

19.00 

55.00 

$11  per  100  straight. 

BANK  REFERENCE. 


BOX  82, 


NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


30,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY  for  June  and  July  Delivery 

BRED  RIGHT,  HATCHED  RIGHT,  SHIPPED  RIGHT 
Hatched  by  men  with  14  years’  experience  in  one  of  the  largest,  finest  and  best  equipped  hatcheries  in  the  state. 
Order  early.  $1.00  WILL  BOOK^YOUR  ORDER 

Prices  Each  Per  1000 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . 10c  $90.00 

SJC.BBROWN  LEGHORNS .  10c  90.00 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  12c  110.00 

S.'C.  R.  L  REDS .  14c  130.00 

S.  CJBLACK  MINORCAS .  12c  110.00 

igm&Xjr  BROILER  CHICKS,  H.  B .  9c  80.00 

BROILER  CHICKS,  L.  B .  7c  60.00 

100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed  te  your  door  by  prepaid  Parcel  Poat.  Mre.  Wiliams  received  614  chicks  from  ua  July  10. 
last  year,  and  raised  over  500.  Many  others  report  raisins  90  to  lOO  per  cent.  Let  KEYSTONE  VITALITY  CHICKS  make  good 
tnouey  for  you  as  they  have  done  for  hundred*  of  others.  Leaders  since  1910.  Members  I.  B.  C.  Association. 

FINE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  j JEB/flLo  Box  100,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


rn  1  •  1  n  •  r>  J  J  FROM  extra  quality  flocks  with  heavy  laying  strains. 
Chick  *  rices  Reduced  safe  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel  post  c.  o.  d. 

You  can  pay  for  the  chicks  when  they  arrive.  In  this  way  you  take  no  risk. 

Varieties  Prices  On:  50 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . .  $4.75 

S.  C.  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas . 

White  Wyandottes,  Barron  White  Leghorns .  6.75 

S.  C.  White  Minorcas . 

Mixed  Chicks . ,  ,,  .  .  .  ,  . 

25  years’  hatching  and  20  years’  shipping  enables  us  to  produce  the  BEST.  A  hatch  each  week 
through  June.  July  and  August.  Place  your  orders  as  far  in  advance  as  possible.  Catalog  Free. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$42.50 

$80.00 

5.00 

9.50 

45.00 

82.50 

5.75 

11.00 

52.50 

100.00 

6.7.5 

12.50 

60.00 

110.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

4.25 

8.00 

37.50 

75.00 

SCHWEGLER’S 

THOR-O-BRED 

BABY  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas.  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
Wyandottes.  12c  and  up. 

97%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  now 
for  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book 

F,  A.  SCHWEGLER 

204  Northampton  St.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

PRICES  SLASHED  ON 

FULL  BLOODED  "AMERICAN"  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Varieties  Prices  On  100  500 

S.  C.  W’hlte  Leghorns ... .  $10  50  350t00 

Barred  Rocks .  12.00  57*50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  13.00  62.50 

White  Wyandottes ......  15«00  72,50 

Our  cllicks  will  grow,  lay  well,  pay  well. 


No 


1000 
$95  00 
110  00 
12000 
140.00 
Better 


Chicks  are  hatched.  Order  yours  quick. 

The  American  Chickery,  Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 
Super-Quality  June  Chicks 

MATCHES  JUNE  3,  lO,  17.  2* 

Strickler’s  Tancred-Barron  Large  Type 
^  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pens  headed  by  Tancred  285-egg  line  cock¬ 
erels  andsLady*Storrs  271-egg  line  cocks  and 
cockerels,  mated  to  hens  bred  for  extra 
heavy  egg  production.  PRICES;  S10.00 

_ _  per  100;  $47.00  per  500;  $90.00  per  1000  by 

Special  Delivery  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


SUNSHINE 


BABY  CHICKS 

Per  60  100  600  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  $7.00  $13  $62.60  $120 
-  -  ~  -  *  7.60  14  67.60  130 

8.00  16  72.60  140 

8.60  16  77.60  160 

7.00  13  62.60  120 

6.00  11  52.60  100 


S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  - 
Wh.  Wyandottes 
Heavy  Assorted  - 

Light  Assorted  -  -  --  - 

Postpaid1  to’  your  door.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are  success  to 
thousands  of  our  customer*  everywhere,  these 
chicks  are  bred  from  pure  vigorous  free  range 
parent  stock.  Hatched  with  highest  type  of 
modern  incubator.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY 


DALMATIA,  PA. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY ' 

If  it’s  eggs  you  want,  HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN 
CHICKS  have  proven  themselves  to*be  the  best  layers 
and  payers  of  all  breeds  in  the  hands  of  my  customers. 

Better  send  in  your  order  now  for  those  May  and  June 
chicks,  or  send  for  my  circular. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 

50  lOO  500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50 

Barred  Rocks  j  $6-50  $12.00  $55.00 

R.  I.  Reds 

Assorted  chicks  $4.00  $  8.00 

For  shipment  anyiTues.  Wed.  or  Thur.  after  May 
17th.  Every  chick  guaranteed  from  the  best  of 
free  range  stock.  I  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee 
safe  delivery.  Excellent  hatches  make  these  prices 
possible.  Order  yours  today.  Special  prices  on 
larger  quantities. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J.  Box  N 

BABY  CHICKS 

_  .  _  ,  „  .  v  Purebred  Stock 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  You  100 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $10.00 


Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns .  10.00 

Anconas .  1200 

S.  C.  Bl.  Minorcas .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks .  12.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C  Reds .  12.00 

Buff  &  Wh.  Rocks .  12.00 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes -  13.00 

Buff  Orpingtons .  13.00 

Black  Langshans .  ‘ .  1 5 .00 

S.  C.  Wh.  Minorcas .  15.00 

Light  Brahmas . >•••  18-00 

All  absolutely  first  class  pure  bred  stock.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments  made.  Mail  orders  to 
JAMES  KREJCI.  2165  E.  86th  St..  CLEVELAND.  O. 


50 
$5.50 

5.50 

6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 

6.50 
7.00 
7.00 
8.00 
8.00 

9.50 


25 

$3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.75 

3.75 

4.25 

4.25 

5.00 


BATTLEFIELD  CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

We  offer  superior  chicks  from  aH  popular 
breeds.  Bred  on  free  range  and  produced 
asaresult  of  15  years  careful  breeding  and 
showing.  Have  won  ribbons  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  other  leading  shows.  We  hare  real 
quality  and  our  prices  are  reasonable.  Write  for 
catalog  and  folder,  100  per  cent  live  delivery. 
Our  chicks  will  please  you  and  make  money  for 
you.  Write  today. 

Member  Inti.  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 

FAIRYIEW  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

_  14  Fairview  Road _ Gettysburg.  Pa. 

“CHICKS'’ — 5,000  Weekly  bottom  prices.  Bue  to  in- 

^  creased  incubator  capacity,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  furnish  5,000  Big,  Husky,  day-old  Chicks  weekly.  Bred  from 
healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  of  good  type  and  color  In  the 
following  breeds:  .Pric— 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  and  Buff  Rocks  . 

S.  C.  R.  I .*Reds 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 
Mixed  or  Assorted 
Scientifically  hatched  by  experienced  operators  in  highest  type  of 
modern  incubators.  Full  count,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed, 
prepaid  to  your  door.  Order  a  shipment  direct  from  ad.  and  reap 
big  profits.  Catalog  free.  Ref.  The  Richfield  State  Bank. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  20,  R.  No.  1,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Each 

Per  100 

500 

10c 

$10.00 

$50.00 

12c 

12.00 

60.00 

14c 

14.00 

70.00 

12c 

12.00 

60.00 

09c 

9  00 

45.00 

Meadow  Brook  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

12c 

This  low  price  for  deliveries  after  MAY  17. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed  and  postage  prepaid. 

Meadow  Brook  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

BOX  A,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Flocks  Approved  by  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Agriculture 

Per  100  50  25 

Chicks .  $45.00  $23.00  $12.00 

Per  100  50  25  15 

£ggs .  $22.00  $11.00  $5.50  $3.50 

Safe  delivery  1200  miles.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

EIGHT  WEEK  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

We  give  our  WORD  that  every  Bmp 
Will  SATISFY  the  most  critical  EYE 
Delivery  each  week  after  May  1st — $1.15  each,  $100  per 
100.  Illustrated  Catalog.  ^ _ 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  SOUTHAMPTON,  N.  Y 

TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  LAYERS.  BABY  CHICKS. 

nAirin  ka  u&MMOND.  CORTLAND.  N,  Y. 


Hoyt’s  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

We  ship  anywhere,  prepay  the  parcel 
post  charges,  and  guarantee  95%  safe 
arrival. 

Our  eggs  are  from  free  range  flocks 
that  have  been  carefully  culled,  our 
chicks  are  all  hatched  In  Sidney, 
Ohio.  Canfield  Hatchery,  Smith’s 
forced  draft,  machine,  which  brings  out 
big  fluffy  chicks. 

25  Chicks  50  Chicks  100  Chicks 


r  Barred  Rocks 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

White  Rocks . 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

Buff  R,ocks . 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

R.  L.  Reds . 

4.25 

8.00 

15  00 

White,  Leghorns . 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Brown  Leghorns . 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

White  Wyandottes . 

5.00 

9.50 

18  00 

Bufl  Orpingtons . 

5.50 

10-50 

20.00 

Light  Brahmas . 

7.00 

13.00 

25.00 

Reference  Shawmut  Natl. 

Bank, 

Boston.  Mass.  Order 

direct  from  this  ad.  Get 

them 

when  wanted. 

Phone, 

Haymarket  636S. 

J.  I.  HOYT,  Box  16,  184  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 

Buy  NOW  at  Reduced  Prices 

_  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,,  h„v  chicks  like  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  at  prices  as  low  as  these. 

RushhyourWorder-addeing  10  cents  for  Special  Delivery  (if  wanted)  on  each  100  or  \m.  ^ 

FOR  PROMPT  DELUERY .  ^ 

White  Leghorn* .  4.00  7,50  14.00  C7.50  130.00 

Black  op  Brown  Leghorn* .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.60  150.00 

Barred  Rock*  or  Ancona* .  4.75  8.75  17.00  82.50  160.00 

R  I.  Red*  .  6.00  9.50  18.00  87.50  170.00 

White  Rock*  • 5.50  10.60  20.00  97.60  190.00 

White  Wyandotte*  or  Black  Minorca.^  |AL  M  A  TINGS  „  ..... 

WH.  LesHorn.  A).  WH.  5.75  12.75  25.00  1«.»  *0.00 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  French  town,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


$10  PER  100  AND  UP 
ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD 


STURDY  BABY  CHICKS 

Our  flocks  are  pure  bred  and  have  full  run  on  free  range  which  means 
healthy,  sturdy  breeding  stock.  Breeding  and  culling  work  is  in  charge  41 
of  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  Poultry  Department,  who  has  had 
much  practical  experience.  Our  Chicks  are  bred  right.  Order  from  this  Ad. 

Varieties  Prices  on 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns;  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns;  S.  C.  A  R.  C.  Anconas. . . . 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds;  Barred  &  Buff  Ply.  Rocks . 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

All-Heavy  Mixed  Chicks . . . 

Light  Mixed  Chicks . 

Send  full  remittance  or  write  for  free  catalog.  Reference.  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  Order  today  and  get 
Chicks  when  you  want  them.  You  take  no  chances.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Chicks  shipped  postpaid. 

STURDY  BABY  CHICK  CO.,  Clifton  &  Auburn,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


GUARANTEED  PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

and  PULLETS  Special  Star  Mating 

Aristocrat  Strain  Barred  Plymouth  Rock* 

Breeding  Stock,  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Only  n 
limited  number  of  these.  Write  for  prices  I 
Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Sheppard’s  Strain 
Anconas  Special  Star  Matings 

Per  100  500  inne 

May .  $15.00  $72.50  *140  0(1  I 

June .  13;00  62.50  120.00 

Grade  A  Matings 

May .  §12.00  $57.50  $110  00 

June .  10.00  47.50  9000 1 

Utility  Bred-to-lay  Rocks 

May .  $15.00  $72.50  $140  00  I 

June .  13.00  62.50  120  00  1 

Pullets  of  Quality  at  Moderate  Prices 
5  Wk.  8  Wk.  10  Wk.  3  Mo.  4  Mo 

60c  ea.  85c  ea.  $1.00  ea.  $1.25  ea.  $1.50  ea 

Mixed  Chicks,  Light  Breeds,  $8.00  per  100;  Heavy 
Breeds.  $11.00  per  100.  Reference:  Two  Banks.  100%  liv9 
delivery.  Don't  Wait.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  today  | 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  2,  Box  B,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

§3  50 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.50 

4  00 

7.75 

15.00 

70.00 

4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

75.00 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

50,000  Keystone  Vitality  Chicks 


For  May  Delivery ! 
Leaders  Since  1910 


Bred  Right,  Hatched  Right,  Shipped  Right 
ASK  OUR  CUSTOMERS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns. . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.. .  _ 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  14c 

Barred  Rocks .  14c 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . 

Mixed  Chicks . 

100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


Box  83 


Prepaid  by  Parcel’Post.  Our  Chicks  are  hatched  by  men 
with  experience  in  high  grade  hot  water  machines,  where 
the  temperature  and  moisture  are  all  automatically 
maintained,  every  minute  during  the  hatch.  The  best 
chicks  are  always  the  cheapest.  80  per  cent,  of  our  chicks 
ordered  by  old  customers.  Mr.  Hubler  has  been  buying 
our  chicks  for  nine  years — Mrs.  Williams  ordered  500 — 
we  sent  514  chicks.  She  raised  over  500.  Mr.  Grayson 
raised  97%  of  the  700  he  purchased  last  year.  Mrs 
Chambers  raised  100  per  cent  last  year.  We  have  pleased 
hundreds  and  we  can  please  you. 

We  are  members  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Fine  Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

(The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Each 

Per  1,000 

12c 

$110.00 

11c 

100.00 

14c 

130.00 

14c 

130.00 

13c 

120.00 

9c 

80.00 

More  and  Better  Chicks 

200,000  Large  Husky  Baby  Chicks  for 
May,  June,  July  and  August  Delivery 

Hatched  by  expert  in  large  Blue  Hen  Mammoth  incuba¬ 
tors  with  Eleven  years’  experience.  Customers  report  our 
chicks  grow  faster  than  hen  hatched  chicks.  A  satisfied 
customer  my  best  advertisement.  Order  at  once  and  get 
better  chicks. 

S.  C.  WHITE  or  BROWN  LEGHORN..  .  12.00  Per  100 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK . $15.00  Per  100 

BROILERS  or  MIXED . $10.00  Per  100 

Free  and  100%  Live  delivery  Guaranteed.  Valuable 
Catalogue  free  for  the  asking. 

H.  C.  H0USEW0RTH,  Pori  Trevorlon,  Penna. 


RllilWftIMIfiMB* 


IOOOOOO  for 


OUR 

15th. 

YEAR 


*0*  SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES— AFTER  MAY  24th 

Do  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  Include  our  number  one  chicks  and  specials.  Our  stock  is  bred  for  .quality  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Flocks  culled  by  experts  and  they  will  be  money  makers.  Will  ship  any  number  chicks  from  25  on  up. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. .  10c  Silver  Laced  and  Columbian  Wyandottes .  15c 

R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  . .  12c  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  and  Light  Brahmas .  20c 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  ahd  White  Wyandottes .  14c  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas. .  13c  Odds  and  Ends. .  .  10c 

Order  direct  from  this  Ad.  Attractive  catalogue  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks  we  furnish  you  a  valuable  book  on  how  to 
raise  chicks  and  poultry. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 

Chicks  are  produced  under  my  personal  supervision  in  a 
good  Modern  Hatchery.  Hatched  from  select,  pure  bred, 
heavy-laying  hens,  well  kept  to  insure  vigorous  chicks! 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns, 
50— $7;  100— $13;  500— $62.50. 
Barred  Rocks,  R.&S.  C.  Reds, 
Anconas,  50  — $8;  100— $15; 
500 — $72.50.  White  <fc  Bufl 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 
Black  Minorcas,  50— SS-50;  100 
— S16:  500 — $77.50.  White  & 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Silver  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  50 — $9;  100 — $18;  500 
— S87.50.  Mixed,  all  varieties, 
$12  per  100 straight.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Order  from  this  Ad.  Bank  ref- 
Get  them  when  you  want  them. 


Are  Money  Makgrs. 


erences.  There  is  no  risk. 

Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

H.  B.  TIPPIN,  Box  F. 


FINDLAY,  OHIO 


750,000  CHICKS 


TRI-STATE 


$9.00  PER 
100  AND  UP 

From  select  flocks  of  heavying  laying  Pure  Bred  hens  on  free  range  and  properly  cared 
for  to  insure  strong,  vigorous  chicks  that  will  live  and  MAKE  MONEY  for  you.  Order  right 
from  this  ad  with  full  remittance  and  get  them  quickly.  Bank  reference.  There  is  no  risk. 
WE  ARE  ONLY  18  HOURS  FROM  NEW  YORK.  Chicks  will  reach  you  safely. 

Varieties  Prices  On:  25  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Minorcas .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  3.75  7.00  13.50  65.00  .... 

Mixed  Chicks,  $9.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed.  $10.50  per  100  straight.  Postpaid.  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

HATCHERIES  Box  510,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


CHICKS 


VARIETIES 


THAT  QUALIFY.  $8  PER  lOO  AND  UP. 

ATHENEON  STRAINS  Insure  you  big,  husky,  fresh  air  hatched 
chicks  from  purebred,  inspected  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 
Prices  on: 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$46.00 

$88.00 

3.25 

.  6.00 

llaOO 

50.00 

95.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

55.00 

100.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

55.00 

100.00 

3.75 

7.50 

14.00 

65.00 

125.00 

R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas . 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds. .  . . 

Black  Minorcas,  R.  C.  Reds . 

White  &  Silver  Wyandottes . 

Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  per  100.  Light  Mixed,  $8.00 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  your  June  chicks 
tional  Bank.  There  is  no  risk.  We  are  members  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  C.  A. 
ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  F, 


,  er  100.  Postpaid  to  your  door  and  100% 
irect  from  this  Ad.  Reference:  Athens  Na- 


ATHENS,  OHIO 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 


Exclusively  Pure  Barron  English  Strain,  out  of  im¬ 
ported  birds  with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby  chicks 
for  March,  April,  May  and  June  delivery.  Capacity 
12,000  chicks  a  week.  My  book  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,”  $1,  or  given  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS 

Box  41  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES 


For  chicks  from  select  flocks  of  heavy  layers. 
Varieties 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . 

White  Leghorns,  Barron  Strain . 

Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds . 

Barred  Rocks,  Extra  Quality . 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  .  . 

Mixed  Chicks,  heavy  10c  each.  Light,  8c  each 


Strong,  vigorous  livable  chicks  that  will  make  you  money. 
Prices  on: 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$2.75 

$5.25 

$10.00 

$50.00 

3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

60.00 

3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

60.00 

3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

70.00 

3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

70.00 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 


teed.  Bank  reference.  Order  right  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance.  You  take  no  chance. 

MONROEVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  O, MONROEVILLE,  OHIO 


Long’s  Guaranteed  Chicks 

Rocks,  Anconas,  14c  each,  Wyan  15e  each, 
Leg.  12c  each,  Mixed  9c  each.  Reductions 
on  large  amounts.  Good,  lively  tree  Range 
CHICKS,  carefully  selected.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalog. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 
R.  D.  LONG,  Mgr.,  Box  12,  MILLERSTOWN.  PA. 

— ■ 


BIG,  STRONG,  FLUFFY  CHICKS.  Hatched 

from  Pure  Bred,  well  kept  heavy  laying  hens.  Post¬ 
paid  to  your  door  and  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Order  right  from  this  ad.  with  full  remittance.  Best  Bank  reference.  You  take  no 
chance.  Free  Catalog.  Member  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  C.  A.  We  are  only  16  hours  from 
New  York. 

Varieties  Prices  on 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  $11.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas . . 

Bufl  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes . 

Silver  Lace  Wyandottes . . 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  63,  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 


100 

500 

$11.00 

$52.50 

13.00 

*  62.50 

14.00 

67.50 

15.00 

72.50 

BABY  CHICKS 


Prepaid  Prices  on 


Brd.  Wh.  and  Bufl  Rocks,  Anconas . . . . 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes . 

Black  Minorcas . . 

Sil.  Wyandottes,  Black  Langsbans . 

Bufl  and  White  Orpingtons . 

Light  Brahmas .  . . . . . 

Broiler  Chicks  $9.00  per  100.  We  hatch  40  breeds  from  heavy  laying,  culled  flocks, 
reference.  Order  direct  from  this  Ad.  We  have  been  18  years  in  the  business. 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  16. KENTON.  OHIO 


$9.00  per  lOO  and  Up 

I 0O %  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 
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Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Barron,  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Bred  for  business  from  unrestricted  farm 
range  stock  which  insures  vitality.  Large 
hatches  of  big  sturdy  Chicks  every  week  at 
only  12c  each.  Discounts  on  large  orders. 
Live  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


BABY  DUCKS  AND  BABY  CHICKS 


Pure-bred,  selected 

Healthy,  husky  stock 

Order  today  from  this  ad.  Ref.  Farmers  and  Citizens  Bank,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Varieties  Prices  postpaid  on  50  100  300  500  1000 

LEGHORNS.  White,  Brown  and  Buff .  $7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00  $120.00 

ROCKS.  Barred  &  White,  ANCONAS,  BLACK 

MINORCAS,  R.  I.  REDS,  single  &  Rose  comb  ..  .  8.00  15.00  43.00  72.00  140.00 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  BUFF  ORPINGTONS .  .  8.50  16.00  47.00  75.00  145.00 

WHITE  MINORCAS.  20c  each  straight .  No  order  less  than  25. 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  30c  each  straight .  pt  No  order  less  than  15. 

MIXED  CHICKS,  all  varieties .  '  $10.00  per  hundred  straight. 

/  Pure-bred,  culled  flocks  on  free  range.  25%  down  books  order.  Circular  free.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  <*.  LEMERT  HATCHERY  Box  700  LEMERT,  OHIO 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Try  our  vigorous,  lively  chicks  from  Bred- 
to-lay  and  exhibition  hens.  They  will 
make  you  money  for  they  have  the  quality 
and  the  egg  laying  habit  bred  in  them.  A 
trial  will  convince  you.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Leghorns.  Big  illustrated  catalog 
free.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices 
right.  Prepaid.  Reference,  Commercial 
Bank. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A, 


Holgate,  Ohio, 


Summer  Price  List  of  Chicks 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $5.00 

Buff  Leghorns  and  Anconas .  5.50 


Barred  Rocks .  . 

White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

Assorted  Lots . . 

Hatched  from  high  egg  record,  pure  bred  flocks. 
Send  for  free  catalog. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY, 
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Sent  Prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed- 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES 


BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas.  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  S15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcels  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100. 
Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  11c;  Barred  Rocks,  13c 
and  Mixed  9c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

fUIY  Barred  Rocks  12c:  Reds  14c;  White  Leghorns  10c; 
viiia  mixed  8c.  Reduced  on  500  lots.  100%,  guaranteed. 

Order  from  advertisement.  Circular.  Twin  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

300,000  CHICKS  $9.00  PER  lOO  AND  UP 

Varieties  Prices  On:  50  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  §5.00  §10.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas .  *6  00  12-00 

White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas .  6.50  13-00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  7.00  14.00  , 

Mixed  Chicks,  $9.00  per  100  straight.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  varori 
Post.  Well  hatched  from  personally  culled,  heavy  laying  hens  on  free  range, 
reference.  Order  direct  from  this  Ad  and  save  time. 

ERY,  Box  B-6,  NORWALK,  OHIO 
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When  writing  advertisers. 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


BABY  CHICKS 

Davis  famous  strain  of  heavy  producing  White  Leghorns. 
During  the  past  16  years  I  have  bred  for  size,  vigor  an 
production.  My  chicks  are  hatched  by  the  latest 
proved  incubators,  and  quickly  develop  into  proi'. 
layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stock  bred  t0 
315  egg  strain.  Quality  chicks  every  time  with  u  • 
Write  for  prices. 

ARCHER  W.  DAVIS  -  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N- Y. 


$1.00  PER  YEAR  MAY  24,  1924  PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 


Dairymen  Unite  for  Action 

'  AW  ✓ 

Formation  of  Producers’  Conference  Committee  Marks 

Great  Forward  Step 

ON  WEDNESDAY,  May  14th,  more  than  fifty  men,  representing  both  the  organized  and 
unorganized  milk  producers,  went  to  Utica  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  John  J.  Dillon,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Rural  New  Yorker,  determined  to  do  something  that  would  lead  to  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  present  ruinous  milk  situation  in  this  territory.  They  did  it.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  this  meeting,  H.  E.  Cook,  known  to  our  readers  as  the  writer  of  the  “Plowhandle  Talks” 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  said,  “Some  one  ought  to  say  that  the  action  taken  by  you  men  here 
to-day  marks  a  great  epoch  in  the  business  of  marketing  milk  in  this  territory.  ” 

The  End  of  Cut-throat  Methods 

The  plan  which  was  adopted  is  the  very  one  which  has  been  urged  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  for  nearly  two  years.  We  have  stated  time  and  time  again  that  it 
was  absolutely  absurd  for  dairymen  to  try  to  cooperate  if  there  was  no  cooperation  among  the  dairy¬ 
men’s  organizations.  We  have  stated  that  the  present  ruinously  low  price  of  milk  is  due  to  a  large 
extent  to  the  unfair  competition  and  lack  of  cooperation  among  the  dairymen’s  own  organizations. 
We  have  also  said  time  and  again  that  as  long  as  these  cut-throat  methods  prevailed  among 
producers  just  so  long  they  would  take  starvation  prices  for  their  milk.  Therefore,  it  is  with  the 
greatest  of  enthusiasm  that  we  can  announce  that  these  representative  dairymen  meeting  at 
Utica  thoroughly  realized  the  situation  and  took  steps  to  form  a  conference  committee,  represent¬ 
ing  both  the  organized  and  the  unorganized  producers,  that  may  do  away  with  unfair  competition 
among  the  dairymen  and  their  organizations.  ' 

Something  Had  To  Be  Done 

f  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  morning.  There  were  present  representatives  from  the 
Eastern  States  Milk  Producers,  The  Sheffield  Farms  Qompany  Producers,  The  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association,  The  Non-pooling  Dairymen’s  Cooperative  Association,  and  in 
addition,  there  were  a  large  number  of  prominent  independent  dairymen  representing  smaller 
cooperatives  and  many  representing  no  organization  at  all.  From  the  outset  a  spirit  of  harmony 
prevailed.  Every  man  there  realized  that  he  had  come  to  a  time  when  something  must  be  done. 
On  motion  of  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  John  J.  Dillon,  publisher  of 
Rural  New  Yorker,  was  nominated  chairman.  J.  Leslie  Craig,  a  dairyman  of  Madison  County, 
N.  Y.,  was  made  secretary. 

j  The  morning  session  was  devoted  to  the  presentation  and  explanation  of  suggested  plans 
which  might  remedy  the  present  situation.  Every  man  present  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
suggest  in  writing  what  might  be  done.  After  this,  the  various  plans  were  discussed  in  greatdetail. 
There  was  evident  agreement  from  the  start  that  whatever  was  done  must  be  put  into  operation 
quickly  and  that  in  order  to  do  this,  any  plan  must  be  made  as  simple  as  possible.  During  the  noon 
hour,  each  group,  including  those  not  representing  any  organization,  met  by  themselves  to  discuss 
the  plans  which  had  been  presented  and  to  make  recommendations  for  procedure. 

Unanimous  For  A.  A.  Conference  Plan  , 

At  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  session,  the  chairman  of  each  group  reported  to  the  general 
meeting  the  result  of  their  private  discussions,  and  strange  to  say,  these  reports  practically  all 
agreed,  except  for  details.  Every  separate  body  reported  that  they  were  in  favor  of  some  kind  of 

( Continued  on  page  496) 


Who  Markets  the  Farmers’  Wheat  ? — By  I.  K.  Russell 


Auaumi 


Bringing  the  Berry  Patch  to  the  Table 

An  A.  A.  Wednesday  Evening  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  From  WEAF 


STRAWBERRIES,  raspberries,  blackberries,  blue¬ 
berries — they,  none  of  them  ever  [taste  quite  so 
good  on  the  table  as  when  you  brave  brambles, 
scratches  and  stained  fingers  to  eat  them  from 
the  bushes  where  they  grow.  But  that  is  a  pleasure 
which  few  of  us  can  enjoy,  so  we  must  bring  the  berry- 
patch  to  the  table  instead  of  feasting  from  the  tangled 
bushes  along  an  overgrown  back  road  or  off  in  the 
corner  of  the  meadow  lot. 

In  order  to  keep  that 
fresh,  fruity  tang  which 
makes  the  berry  in  the 
patch  so  delicious  and 
which  it  so  quickly  loses, 
any  sort  of  berry  should 
be  eaten  just  as  soon  after 
picking  as  possible.  That 
means  that  city  folk,  no 
matter  how  choice  the 
boxes  they  buy  in  the 
market,  never  get  quite 
the  same  flavor  as  their 
lucky  country  cousins 
whose  berry  supply  lies 
near  the  kitchen  door. 

Yet  the  enormous  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  city  of  all 
sorts  of  summer  berries, 
sold  at  prices  which  would 
open  the  eyes  of  those 
who  have  them  free  for 
the  picking,  prove  that 
city-dwellers  want  to  get 
as  much  of  the  berry- 
patch  as  possible  on  their 
tables. 

If  I  were  to  ask  every 
one  of  my  hearers  “what 
is  the  ideal  way  to  serve 
berries?”  I  am  sure  I 
would  hear  a  unanimous 
shout,  “In  a  big  bowl 
with  sugar  and  cream.” 

And  everybody  would  be 
marked  “correct,”  for 

surely  that  is  the  perfect  way  to  have  them.  But  even 
in  such  a  simple  way  there  are  little  points  to  be  ob¬ 
served  which  make  the  dish  more  appetizing.  W hether 
you  buy  your  berries  by  the  box  or  whether  Sonny 
brings  home  a  pailful,  always  sort  them  over  as  soon 
as  they  are  in  the  house.  Any  spoiled  or  under-ripe 
ones  should  be  discarded;  the  good  berries  should  be 
put  in  a  cool  place  to  await  their  final  preparation. 

Hull  strawberries  thoroughly — here  is  a  hint  to  save 
the  housewife’s  fingertips.  Use  one  of  the  little  tin 
candy  tongs  that  come  in  fancy  boxes — a  pair  in  the 
kitchen  is  mighty  handy  to  nip  off  the  strawberry  hulls 
or  cut  out  bruised  spots  when  the  rest  of  the  berry  is 
worth  saving. 

Always  wash  berries  carefully  and  go  over  them 
several  times  if  necessary,  for  even  one  gritty  mouthful 
sets  the  teeth  on  edge  for  the  rest  of  the  dish.  In 
washing,  however,  use  a  sieve  or  colander,  handling 
the  berries  as  little  as  possible.  Drain  all  the  water  off, 
for  it  makes  the  berries  soggy  to  leave  them  too  wet. 
When  you  serve,  use  a  generous  dish  and  a  generous 
amount  of  cream.  Do  not  overdo  the  sugar,  as  the 
flavor  of  the  berries  is  too  good  to  need  disguising.  In 
the  case  of  berries  inclined  to  be  sour,  such  as  very 
early  strawberries  or  blackberries,  unless  they  are  dead- 
ripe,  a  little  sugar  scattered  over  them  and  allowed  to 
absorb  into  the  berries  for  some  time  sweetens  them 
more  and  preserves  the  flavor  far  better  than  spoonfuls 
recklessly  dumped  on  them  when  they  come  to  the 
table. 

These  general  rules  hold  good  for  any  berry  to  be 
eaten  raw — strawberries,  blackberries,  blueberries, 
loganberries  or  raspberries.  Anyone  who  has  never 
made  a  supper  of  rich,  ripe  berries  in  a  deep  bowl  of 
milk  or  cream,  with  crackers  or  biscuits  to  crumble 
into  or  eat  with  them,  doesn’t  know  what  a  really  good 
meal  can  be. 

However,  there  are  other  berries  which  lend  them¬ 
selves  better  to  cooking  than  to  eating  raw,  and  I  am 
not  Agoing  to  forget  them — the  elderberry,  dewberry, 
and  gooseberry,  for  instance.  But  all  the  cream-and- 
sugar  type  of  berries  are  good  stewed,  preserved, 
jellied  or  as  flavoring,  too,  so  you  can  not  only  bring 
the  berry  patch  to  the  table,  but  you  can  put  it  up  in 
permanent  form  and  have  it  all  the  year  round. 

Consider  the  Strawberry 

Just  now  strawberries  are  forecasting  summer,  so 
let’s  see  what  can  be  done  with  them  besides  serving 
them  “as  is.”  Well,  there’s  strawberry  jam,  luscious 
and  red;  strawberry  shrub  for  the  hot  days  next 


Never  so  good  as  when  you  can  eat  them  from  the  bushes 
where  they  grow. 


By  GABRIELLE  ELLIOT 

Household  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

August,  rich  preserves,  strawberry  jelly,  candy,  cake 
icing  and  best  of  all,  next  to  fresh  raw  berries,  straw¬ 
berry  ice  cream.  Before  we  take  down  all  these 
recipes,  however,  here’s  a  simple  way  of  using  whole 
strawberries  in  semi-candy  form.  It’s  called  “crystal¬ 
lized  strawberries”  and 
you  must  pick  out  espe¬ 
cially  fine  ones  to  prepare 
in  this  way,  as  it  makes  a 
pretty  as  well  as  edible 
dishful.  Beat  the  whites 
of  three  eggs  to  a  stiff 
froth;  lay  the  fruit  in  the 
beaten  egg  and  drain. 
Then  beat  again  the  part 
that  drips  off.  Dip  the 
berries  one  by  one  in 
finely  powdered  sugar  and 
lay  on  a  paper  in  a  pan 
and  place  in  a  cool  oven. 
When  the  icing  is  firm, 
pile  on  a  plate  and  put  in 
a  cool  place  until  served. 

Now  we  come  to  meth¬ 
ods  of  putting  up  fruit 
and  there  are  a  few  points 
which  hold  good  for  all 
sorts  of  food,  including 
berries. 

Successful  canning  de¬ 
pends  on  two  things:  the 
complete  destruction  by 
heat  of  all  microscopic 
life  that  will  cause  spoil¬ 
age;  and  subsequent  care 
to  prevent  further  en¬ 
trance  of  micro-organisms. 
The  presence  of  air  in  a 
jar  will  not  of  itself  cause 
food  to  spoil,  provided 
that  fruit,  can,  rubber  and 
cover  are  sterile,  if  the 
air  space  itself  is  sterile  and  if  micro-organisms  can  not 
enter.  The  precaution  of  running  a  knife  or  spoon 
down  the  sides  of  a  can  to  remove  the  few  bubbles  that 
may  be  there  is  consequently  unnecessary.  Unless  the 
knife  has  been  boiled,  its  use  may  even  endanger  the 
keeping  qualities  of  a  sterile  can  by  introducing  live 
organisms. 


any  housewife  can  use  them.  Here  is  the  proportion  of 
ingredients  to  use  for  both  strawberries  and  raspberries: 

Fill  hot  jars  with  berries,  shaking  the  jars  in  order  to 
obtain  a  full  pack.  Make  a  heavy  sirup  of  two  parts 
of  sugar  to  one  part  of  water,  boiled  until  it  spins  in  a 
thread.  Allow  about  one-half  cup  of  sirup  to  each 
quart  jar  of  berries.  Pour  the  boiling  sirup  over  the 
berries  until  the  jars  are  full.  Place  a  rubber  and  a 
cover  on  each  jar  and  seal  the  jars.  Place  them  in  a 
receptacle  containing  'sufficient  boiling  water  to  cover 
the  jars  completely,  and  cover  it  tightly.  Allow  the 
jars  to  remain  in  the  water  until  it  has  become  cold; 
then  remove  them,  wipe,  label,  and  store  them  in  a 
cool,  dark  place.  If  strawberries  are  canned  or  pre¬ 
served  in  a  sirup  made  with  cranberry  juice  instead  of 
water,  they  retain  much  of  their  natural  flavor  and  the 
product  has  the  color  of  fresh  strawberries. 

Elderberries  Are  Good  Canned 

To  can  elderberries,  wash,  remove  from  stem,  and 
pack  them  into  clean  jars.  Add  no  sugar  or  water. 
Adjust  the  rubber  and  cover,  and  boil  the  jars  in  a  hot 
water  bath  for  15  or  20  minutes.  These  berries  have 
sufficient  juice  for  pies,  and  they  keep  their  shape 
perfectly.  Three  tablespoons  of  sugar  may  be  added 
to  each  pint  jar  when  the  jar  is  half  filled  with  berries. 
The  jar  is  then  completely  filled  with  berries,  the  rubber 
and  cover  adjusted,  and  the  jar  boiled  in  the  hot  water 
bath  for  10  minutes. 

Spiced  Blueberries  or  Elderberries 

Five  pounds  blueberries,  3  pounds  sugar,  1  pint 
diluted  vinegar,  1  tablespoon  cinnamon,  1  tablespoon 
cloves,  1  tablespoon  allspice.  Tie  the  spices  in  a 
cloth.  Boil  the  sugar,  the  spices,  and  the  vinegar  for 
10  minutes.  Add  the  berries  which  have  been  washed 
and  well  drained,  and  simmer  them  until  they. are  done. 
Seal  them  in  hot,  clean  jars.  If  cooked  too  long  the 
berries  will  have  a  shriveled  appearance. 

Canning  blueberries  for  pies  and  sauces  is  also  very 
practicable.  For  pies,  cook  the  berries  in  a  small 
amount  of  water,  about  one-half  cup  of  water  to  one 
quart  of  berries  until  they  are  soft,  stirring  them  often 
to  prevent  sticking.  This  requires  only  a  few  minutes. 
Seal  them  at  once  in  hot,  clean  jars.  This  is  the  usual 
method  of  canning  the  berries  for  pies  and  puddings, 
but  the  color  and  flavor  are  better  if  they  are  canned 
with  sugar,  even  if  so  small  an  amount  as  one-sixth  of 
the  measure  of  berries  is  used. 

For  sauce,  use  one-fourth  to  one-third  as  much  sugar 
as  berries,  by  measure.  Mix  the  sugar  well  through 
the  berries,  being  careful  not  to  crush  them.  Let  them 
stand  overnight.  In  the  morning  add  water,  allowing 
yi,  cup  to  1  quart  of  fruit.  Heat  the  fruit  quickly  and 

cook  it  until  it  is  tender. 


Choose  Your  Jars  Carefully 

There  are  many  kinds  of  jars  on  the  market.  The 

vear  ^Old  rubber  loses  ~  pensive  means  of  variety 

L  elasticity,  and  may  Gooseberry  tarts  and  sauce  we«  considered  a  luxury  by  in  the  daily  meals,  in  both 

cause  imperfect  sealing  our  gr  dmothe  s.  and  cold  weather, 

and  thus  endanger  the  keeping  of  the  food.  A  good  Fruit  drinks,  jellied  desserts,  pudding  sauces,  ice  creams, 
rubber  is  elastic,  not  brittle,  and  will  not  break  easily  and  ices  are  easily  made  from  bottled  fruit  juices, 
when  stretched.  For  a  cool  summer  drink,  nothing  is  more  refreshing 

There  is  not  time  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  pro-  than  strawberry  shrub,  which  holds  true  for  raspberries, 
cesses  involved,  but  government  and  college  of  agri-  Select  sound  fruit,  wash,  measure,  and  place  w 
culture  bulletins  explain  the  methods  so  clearly  that  {Continued  on  page  501 ) 
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Who  Markets  the  Farmers’  Wheat? 


The  Baker  and  the  Grocer  Have  a  Role  to  Play  That  is  Important 

By  I.  K.  RUSSELL 


ARE  THE  wheat  growers  of  America  ever 

f\  going  to  come  to  a  time  when  they 
look  at  their  wheat  fields  in  the  light 
that  butter  men  have  just  learned  they 
must  look  at  butter,  and  as  yeast  men  have 
learned  they  have  to  look  at  yeast? 

In  other  words,  instead  of  flinging  darts  at  the 
baking  world,  are  the  wheat  men  going  to  tie 
up  with  the  baking  world  and  push  with  it  for 
the  better  production  of  bread,  so  that  it  will 
enter  the  American  diet  to  a  greater  degree,  and 
thus  pull  more  wheat  into  the  bake  shops? 

I  am  writing  this  story  in  the  hope — it  may  be  a 
vain  hope — that  farmers  will  see  something  in  the 
news  of  two  merchandising  groups 
it  contains,  to  make  them  sit  up 
and  take  notice. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  the 
opinion  of  many  merchandisers 
that  no  matter  how  many  hands 
a  product  passes  through,  the 
only  real  sale  of  that  product  is 
when  the  consumer  buys  it.  If 
that  statement  is  true  the  real 
sale  of  wheat  isn’t  when  elevator 
man  buys  it  from  farmer,  or 
miller  buys  it  from  elevator  man. 

It  is  when  consumer  buys  baked 
goods  for  home  use. 

The  contact  men  at  the  point 
of  sale  are,  then,  bakers  and 
grocers.  Do  they  sell  their 
baked  goods  in  the  way  that  gets 
the  largest  volume  of  them 
across? 

Toast  Tells  the  Tale 

Let  us  look  to  see  at  just  one 
little  item.  Grandfather  on  the 
farm  liked  toast.  Grandmother  made  it  along 
with  the  parched  corn  on  the  coals  of  an  open 
fireplace.  Like  parched  corn  the  toast  came  off 
the  fire  after  slow  heating  with  a  golden-brown 
color.  It  was  flavorful  and  appetizing. 

Then  came  the  city  heating  systems — gas  and 
electricity — quick  heat.  Electrical  and  gas 
engineers  responded  to  the  demands  of  hotel 
chefs  for  quick-fire  toast — “flash”  toast.  They 
never  stopped  to  taste  and  compare  flavors. 

The  new  heats  were  applied  in  scorching  volume. 
Toast  became  a  blackened,  ashy  abomination. 
Now  working  alone,  without  help  from  outside, 
some  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  bakers, 
hacked  the  forming  of  an  institute  of  research — 
the  American  Institute  of  Baking.  One  of  its 
research  scientists  was  handed  a  slice  of  black¬ 
ened  toast.  He  was  asked  to  find  out  what  was 
wrong  with  it — and  why.  He  began  to  make 
toast — in  ten  seconds— in  twenty  seconds,  in 
thirty  seconds,  in  a  minute,  in  two  minutes,  in 
three  minutes — in  five  minutes.  He  compared 
them.  He  found  that  the  second  you  cut  under 
three  minutes  in  making  toast — you  lost  the 
charm  of  grandfather’s  favorite  coffee  dip,  or 
Jam  carrier.  In  slow-fire  toast  of  the  olden  days 
you  got  golden  results  in  the  form  of  browned  or 
caramelized  encrustation.  That  meant  the  form¬ 
ing  of  a  pfoduct  out  of  the  dextrin  in  the  bread 
that  was  really  appealing.  This  research  scientist, 
Dr.  L.  A.  Rumsey,  by  applying  his  knowledge  of 
chemistry  to  this  seemingly  simple  proposition, 


rediscovered  what  all  the  world  had  forgotten 
since  the  disappearance  of  slow-burning  farm 
heating  systems.  He  found  that  for  a  generation 
city  folks  had  been  eating  ashes  and  calling  it 
toast.  The  blackened  toast  carried  a  carbonized, 
not  a  caramelized  crust.  Carbonized  crust  meant 
just  plain  black  ashes.  Men  were  sent  around 
Chicago,  to  buy  toast.  They  brought  in  fifty -odd 
samples.  Practically  every  one  was  a  burned 
up  piece  of  bread — carbonized  and  ashed  over. 

Here  seemed  a  gigantic  task.  It  called  for 
building  over  the  toast  theory  in  every  hotel. 


dining  car,  restaurant — and  the  individual  home. 

As  great  as  the  job  was,  Dr.  Rumsey  tackled  it. 
He  called  in  the  makers  of  electric  toasters — a 
score  of  them.  He  exhibited  to  them  what  their 
toasters  were  doing — and  showed  them  the  toast 
they  made,  compared  to  the  caramelized  golden 
toast  they  could  have  made.  Unexpectedly  they 
all  responded.  They  redesigned  their  toasters. 
The  emphasis  on  “flash”  toast  and  “instanta¬ 
neous”  toast  went  absolutely  out  of  the  market. 

Gas  toaster  makers  followed  suit.  Here  was  a 
partial  victory  at  the  outset.  The  Institute 
suddenly  found  to  help  it  a  new  force — a  force 
contasting  closely  with  wheat  farmers.  This 
was  the  Wheat  Council  of  the  United  States. 
It  asked  for  Dr.  Rumsey.  He  was  “loaned”  from 
the  American  Institute  of  Baking,  and  now  he 
directs  a  nation-wide  campaign — to  increase 
the  use  of  wheat  foods. 

Do  the  baker  and  the  wheat  grower  have 
things  in  common  to  work  out?  I  have  seen  other 
groups  work  the  way  I  believe  these  two  groups 
must  ultimately  work.  Once  upon  a  time  orange 
men  forgot  their  interest  in  oranges  as  soon  as 
they  sold  to  a  jobber.  If  a  blizzard  hit  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  the  jobbers  in  New  York  hi-jacked  the 
price  until  they  disgusted  New  York  consumers, 
and  made  the  industry  pay  dearly  in  lost  prestige 
for  a  short  day  of  gouging.  G.  Harold  Powell  and 
his  cooperators  attended  to  that.  They  began  to 
warehouse  oranges  in  New  York  and  worked 
against  market  corners  as  something  disastrous 


to  the  industry.  I  saw  the  orange  people  build 
up  their  sales  from  5,000  carloads  a  year  to  28,000 
carloads,  which  was  the  total  when  G.  Harold 
Powell  died. 

But  the  orange  people  controlled  a  whole 
crop.  Their  men  went  out  and  practically 
commandeered  the  retail  stores.  They  fitted  them 
up  with  banners,  bepostered  their  windows,  ad¬ 
vertised  what  they  had  to  sell — and  so  literally 
guided  the  retailing  methods. 

I  used  to  see  raisins  grow  worm  eaten  and  be- 
weeviled  in  Bush  Terminal  warehouses.  I  saw 
the  raisin  growers  take  an  interest  in  that  final 
purchaser — the  consumer — and  they  saw  to  it 
that  no  bad  raisin  could  reach  the 
market.  They  took  an  interest 
in  the  grocer — and  his  customer, 
and  by  intensively  studying  mer¬ 
chandising,  they  ran  the  sales  for 
raisins  up  from  40,000,  tons  a 
year  to  240,000  tons,  which  they 
sold  this  year  past.  If  they  had 
retained  their  interest  in  sales 
to  jobbers  only  they  would  still 
be  away  back  where  they  were. 

•  Farmers  mistrust  bakers.  Their 
literature  teems  with  indignant 
claims  that  the  bakers  are  getting 
too  much  for  bread.  Yet  baking 
is  undergoing  a  revolution  as 
great  as  that  farming  went 
through  when  the  McCormick 
reaper  and  the  De  Laval  separa¬ 
tor  and  Babcock  tester  came  into 
being.  They  lifted  the  woman’s 
hands  off  the  churn  handle,  and 
set  up  modern  dairying. 

Inventions  of  mighty  mixing 
machines,  each  with  the  strength 
of  a  million  mothers  in  their  steel  arms,  ovens  that 
bake  6,000  loaves  of  bread  an  hour,  machines  that 
take  the  dough  and  give  you  wrapped  bread 
without  ever  a  human  hand  intervening — make 
a  baking  industry  that  is  the  newest  child  of  Mrs. 
Machinery. 

It  means  an  entire  redistribution  of  baking 
costs  just  as  farm  machinery  meant  a  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  farm  costs — and  an  end  to  mobilizing  an 
army  of  neighbors  each  harvest  season  to  hand- 
cradle  the  grain.  Our  change  in  the  baking 
industry  is  new — so  new  that  it  is  almost  alto¬ 
gether  a  post-war  development.  Bread  now  goes 
100  miles  from  the  bakery,  and  65  per  cent,  of 
the  women  of  America  buy  from  the  baker,  whereas 
only  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  them  bought  from  the 
hand-craft  baker. 

Distribution  absorbs  costs — whereas  only  flour 
used  to  do  so  and  an  army  of  hand  bakers  sold  in 
little  shops  to  people  who  walked  from  a  block  or 
two  away  from  the  shops.  The  bread  mer¬ 
chandised  itself. 

Now  the  five-cent  loaf  could  come  back.  It 
has  often.  But  good  bakers  welcome  it  as  com¬ 
petition,  for  a  reason  I  am  often  slurred  as  a 
“press  agent”  for  stating.  Yet  it  is  the  solemn 
truth.  This  reason  is  that  the  best  modern 
bakers  have  captured  the  housewives  with 
QUALITY  bread  whereas  the  old  flour-water-and 
yeast  loaf  is  utterly  unacceptable  by  comparison. 
Into  the  quality  loaf  that  has  captured  the 
( Continued  on  page  507) A 
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More  Salaries — More  Taxes 

OR  several  weeks  politicians  in  Congress  have 
been  busy  trying  to  find  a  way  to  add  further 
to  the  people’s  tax  burden  by  increasing  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  Post  Office  clerks.  Several  different  pro¬ 
posals  to  this  end  have  been  considered,  but  the 
latest  and  the  one  most  likely  to  pass  provides 
for  a  three  hundred  dollar  increase  to  all  postal 
clerks  and  carriers  except  the  R.  F.  D.  men. 

!  “How  pay  for  it?”  “That  is  easy,”  say  the 
politicians.  “Raise  the  parcel  post  rates,  and 
make  the  farmers  pay,  for  they  are  the  ones  who 
use  the  parcel  post.”  This  proposal  raised  such  a 
united  protest  from  the  Grange  and  from  the  farm 
press  that  it  is  now  said  some  other  way  will  be 
found.  But  whatever  the  way,  rest  assured  the 
people  will  pay.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  latest 
proposal  does  not  raise  the  pay  of  the  R.  F.  D. 
men  and  they,  as  every  farmer  knows,  are  the 
ones  who  need  it  most. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  so  far,  the  pol¬ 
iticians  in  Congress  persist  in  trying  to  please  this 
faction  or  that  faction  by  voting  large  appropria¬ 
tions.  It  must  be  stopped,  but  it  will  not  be 
stopped  until  the  people  make  it  impossible  for  an 
office-holder  to  be  reelected  except  upon  a  real 
economy  platform. 

Dr.  Copeland’s  Health  Book 

URAL  doctors,  like  the  young  folks  and  the 
hired  men,  have  gone  to  the  city,  or  rather, 
young  doctors  no  longer  settle  in  the  country. 
What  are  country  folks  going  to  do  about  it?  We 
have  received  many  letters  on  this  important 
problem  during  the  past  year. 

There  never  will  be  any  substitute  for  a  trained 
physician  in  severe  illness,  but  people  nowadays 
are  learning  how,  as  they  never  knew  before,  to 
guard  their  health  so  as  not  to  get  sick.  They  are 
learning  also  how  to  take  care  of  sick  folks  and  to 
use  simple  remedies  so  that  they  do  not  have  to 
call  a  doctor  at  all,  or  so  that  they  can  take  care  of 
the  patient  during  the  long  and  dangerous  wait 
until  the  doctor  comes.  This  knowledge  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  everybody,  but  it  is  especially  important 
to  those  who  live  miles  from  the  nearest  physician. 
It  is  because  of  this  that  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland’s  “Health 
Book.” 

Dr.  Copeland,  who  is  now  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York,  was  for  many  years  the  Health 
Commissioner  of  New  York  City.  He  is  noted  as 


one  of  the  world’s  greatest  physicians.  His 
writings  on  health  subjects  appear  daily  in  many 
newspapers  and  are  read  by  millions  of  people. 
Dr.  Copeland’s  health  book  is  the  best  doctor’s 
book  we  have  ever  seen.  It  contains  448  pages, 
is  8%  x  5"  in  size;  is  more  than  2"  thick,  and 
contains  a  simple  description  and  concise  direc¬ 
tions  for  treatment  of  practically  every  known 
human  ailment.  Yet  in  spite  of  its  size,  and  the 
amount  of  information  it  contains,  it  is  written 
in  simple  language  and  is  so  classified,  indexed 
and  arranged  that  any  particular  subject  can  be 
found  at  a  moment’s  notice.  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  set  out  to  get  this  detailed  up-to-the- 
minute  information  by  a  famous  physician  and 
to  publish  it  for  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every 
family.  We  think  we  have  succeeded.  The  price 
is  $1.98. 

We  prevailed  upon  Dr.  Copeland  to  write  this 
book  for  American  Agriculturist,  by  convinc¬ 
ing  him  of  the  great  good  it  would  do  especially 
where  people  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  doctor 
quickly,  and  we  are  proud  of  the  job  he  has  done. 


Selling  Potatoes 

RECENT  study  made  of  prices  of  potatoes 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  shows  that  one-half  of  the  price  of  pota¬ 
toes  paid  by  the  consumer  goes  for  city  distri¬ 
bution.  Of  the  final  consumer  price,  the  country 
buyer  and  railroad  jointly  receive  about  50%, 
and  the  city  distributors  about  50%.  Maine 
potatoes  brought  an  average  retail  price  of  $2.17 
per  hundred  pounds.  Of  this,  the  grower’s  por¬ 
tion  was  67c;  country  buyer  got  20c;  the  freight 
took  39c;  and  the  city  distributor  91c. 

The  grower’s  portion  of  the  retail  price  covers 
cost  of  labor,  feed,  fertilizer,  maintenance  of 
buildings,  stock  and  machinery,  storage,  interest 
on  investment,  taxes,  and  any  profit  which  may 
be  realized.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  after 
reading  this  list  of  items,  which  the  grower’s  price 
must  cover,  why  the  grower’s  profit  is  so  often 
a  minus  quantity.  However,  there  is  one  hope¬ 
ful  sign  for  potato  growers.  Consumption  of  po¬ 
tatoes  is  increasing.  Both  the  population  and  the 
rate  of  potato  consumption  per  capita  has  rapidly 
increased  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  per  capita  in  that  period  has  been  about 
6%.  _ 

Standardized  Plow  Bolts 

OW  many,  many  times  farmers  have  found 
reason  for  criticizing  manufacturers  of  farm 
machinery  because  no  two  bolts  or  other  parts 
were  ever  alike,  making  it  impossible  to  make 
repairs  without  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  missing 
or  broken  part.  This  condition  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  National  Association  of  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Manufacturers,  and  this  Association  has 
been  working  for  some  time  toward  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  farm  machinery  parts. 

The  number  of  plow  bolts  now  has  been  reduced 
to  four,  where  there  was  before  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber.  The  standardized  bolts  are  known  as  numbers 
three,  four,  six,  and  seven,  of  which  three,  six, 
and  seven  have  round  heads  and  number  four  has 
a  square  head.  Aside  from  the  great  convenience 
in  obtaining  these  bolts,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
standardization  will  greatly  reduce  the  number 
of  wrench  changes  necessary  in  working  with 
these  bolts. 

The  manufacturers  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
their  spirit  of  cooperation  in  working  with  one  an¬ 
other  and  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  toward  this  much  needed  standardi¬ 
zation  of  machine  parts. 


Confounded  Weather 

Vl/'E  can  not  keep  away  from  talking  about  the 
^  '  weather.  Let  us  hope  that  when  you  read 
this  the  sun  will  be  shining  again  the  way  it  ought 
to  this  time  of  the  year.  When  we  crawled  out  of 
bed  this  morning,  and  saw  the  overcast  drizzling 
skies,  as  we  have  every  morning  for  the  last  two 
weeks,  we  thought  of  all  our  farmer  friends  and 
their  weather  worries  as  they  fret  over  the  un¬ 
planted  crops. 

In  order  to  add  to  your  worries  of  the  weather. 
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we  might  tell  you  of  a  weather  prophet  who  was 
in  our  office  a  few  days  ago.  This  man  was  a 
scientist  who  had  spent  many  years  in  the  study 
of  weather  conditions  and  of  the  relation  of  sun 
spots  and  other  phenomena  to  the  weather. 
He  claimed  that  there  was  much  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  coming  summer  was  going  to  be 
very  cold  and  very  dry. 

However,  ’whenever  we  get  discouraged  or 
pessimistic,  we  always  remember  that  there 
always  has  been  a  seed  time  and  a  harvest.  In 
fact,  no  matter  how  cantankerous  the  weather 
seems  at  times,  it  usually  averages  good  enough 
throughout  the  season  to  grow  more  stuff  than 
farmers  can  sell  at  a  profit. 


What  Alfalfa  Did 

URING  the  early  part  of  the  past  winter,  a 
Cortland  County  dairyman  was.  feeding 
good  alfalfa  hay  mixture  with  a  20%  protein  grain 
mixture.  He  had  no  silo.  About  the  middle  of 
January  the  alfalfa  in  the  mow  from  which  he  was 
feeding  gave  out  and  he  had  to  feed  timothy. 
There  was  an  immediate  decline  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow  at  the  rate  of  about  three  pounds  per 
day.  This  decline  still  continued  even  when  the 
grain  ration  was  greatly  increased,  and  still  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  alfalfa  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
mow  was  reached,  when  the  production  came  back 
to  normal  again.  These  facts  were  checked  by 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


Sign  Your  Letters 

HE  ever-increasing  number  of  letters  that 
come  to  American  Agriculturist  is  an 
encouraging  indication  that  our  friends  appreciate 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  are  asking  us  for 
more  help.  In  the  last  few  months,  the  cor¬ 
respondence  in  regards  to  taxes,  bovine  tubercu¬ 
losis,  the  bonus  problem,  household  subjects,  and 
hundreds  of  other  things  we  have  discussed  of 
interest  to  farm  people,  has  overwhelmed  us. 
Let  them  come;  the  more  the  better.  Perhaps 
the  answers  which  we  have  given  may  be  of  some 
good  to  the  writers,  and  we  know  that  your  letters 
are  valuable  to  us  in  giving  us  the  information  to 
get  out  a  paper  that  farmers  want. 

Only  one  thing  we  ask;  that  is,  that  all  letters 
must  be  signed.  We  can  not  pay  any  attention  to 
an  unsigned  communication.  If  you  wish,  your 
name  will  always  be  considered  absolutely  con¬ 
fidential.  As  a  sign  of  good  faith,  the  name  should 
be  attached  to  the  communication. 

Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

SHEEP  grower  shipped  some  sheep  to  a 
commission  merchant.  The  sheep  were  so 
cheap  that  the  commission  man  sent  a  statement 
showing  that  he  had  not  realized  enough  from  the 
sales  to  pay  the  freight  and  the  commission 
charges,  so  he  asked  the  farmer  to  remit  the 
balance 

The  'farmer  replied:  “I  AIN’T  GOT  NO 
MONEY,  BUT  I  CAN  SEND  YOU  SOME 
MORE  SHEEP!” 

*  *  * 

Before  I  dare  print  any  of  my  chestnuts  in  this 
corner,  I  try  them  out  on  any  member  of  the  A.  A. 
office  staff  who  will  listen — sort  of  trying  it  out  on 
the  dog.  When  I  told  the  above  story  to  Fred 
Ohm,  my  associate  editor,  he  got  that  absent- 
minded,  far-away  look  in  his  eye  that  told  me 
what  to  expect  and  then  almost  before  I  could 
finish  he  told  this  one: 

Rastus  took  a  load  of  tobacco  to  town.  After 
the  dealer  had  weighed  it  up  and  figured  a  while 
he  said,  “I’m  sorry,  Rastus,  but  tobacco  is  so 
cheap  that  I  find  you  owe  me  money  for  taking  it, 
but  if  you’ll  just  bring  me  a  good  fat  rooster  the 
next  time  you  come  to  town  we’ll  call  it  square. 
So  Rastus  brought  the  dealer  a  rooster. 

A  few  days  later  the  dealer  looked  up  from  his 
books  to  see  Rastus  standing  in  his  office  door. 
In  his  arms  the  darkey  carried  two  big  roosters. 
“Hello,  Rastus,”  said  the  dealer,  “what’s  the 
matter  now?” 

“’Scuse  me,  Boss,”  said  Rastus,  “me  and  mah 
son,  Mose,  has  done  got  TWO  LOADS  of  baccer 
out  here. 
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Wet  or  Dry,  There’s  Plenty  of  Kick 

What  Our  People  Think  About  Enforcing  The  Law 


SOME  of  our  readers  certainly  feel  strongly 
on  this  subject!  Our  ears  still  burn 
from  comments  we’ve  heard — or  read — 
and  each  side  has  gathered  many  choice 
adjectives  for  the  other.  In  fact  we  would  all 
get  farther  in  working  out  a  solution  for  this  great 
problem  if  both  sides  would  be  fairer. 

Here’s  a  sample  of  the  rabid  wet: 

“My  wife,  brother,  father  and  myself  are  all 
against  prohibition.  This  would  be  a  wonderful 
world  to  live  in  if  it  weren’t  for  the  nosey  busy- 
bodies.  What  business  is  it  of  anybody’s  if  a 
person  enjoys  a  glass  of  beer  with  his  meals  after 
working  hard  all  day?  I  presume  that 
God  Almighty  made  this  world  for  all  of 
us  to  live  in,  not  only  for  a  few  narrow¬ 
minded  cranks.  To  hear  the  likes  of 
some  talk,  one  would  think  that  after 
passing  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
the  nation  would  be  cured  of  all  her 
ills.  I  take  it  that  if  God  Almighty 
wanted  to  have  this  world  perfect  He 
would  have  made  it  so  without  the 
help  of  blamed  cranks.  I  for  one 
can’t  see  whereby  any  farmer  has 
gained  by  prohibition. 

“If  there  is  less  crime  now,  why  do 
they  want  more  judges  to  warm  the 
benches?  Why  not  do  away  with  some 
of  them  and  take  some  of  the  burden 
off  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers.  If  you 
like  government  by  graft  and  crooked¬ 
ness,  you  have  it  now.  Where  there 
were  only  three  or  five  places  selling 
liquor  before  prohibition  in  this  vil¬ 
lage,  there  are  now  50  or  60.  The  only 
ones  that  are  making  money  are  the 
grafting  office-holders  and  bootleggers. 

“To  hear  prohibitionists  talk  one 
would  think  that  the  country  had  gone 
to  the  dogs  through  drink,  which 
wasn’t  the  fact.  There  was  only  one 
or  two  per  cent,  that  you  could  call 
drunkards. 

“Here’s  hoping  that  they  wipe  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  off  the  slate.” 

E.  B.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Another  N.  Y.  farmer  sends  the  ball 
back  pretty  strongly: 

“It  is  not  evidence  that  a  law  is 
bad,  because  many  are  careless  regard¬ 
ing  its  enforcement;  or  because  wicked 
men  disobey  the  law. 

“The  people  in  our  town  who  say 
conditions  are  worse  since  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Amendment  was  passed  are  the 
people  who  won’t  turn  their  hand  to 
have  the  law  enforced.  And  if  a 
Federal  Agent  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  were  to  ask  them  for  evidence,  they 
could  not  or  would  not  tell  him  anything  positive 
that  would  lead  to  the  conviction  of  a  lawbreaker. 

“I  am  reminded  of  the  pioneer  John,  who,  with 
his  wife  Lucy,  cleared  a  little  patch  in  the  woods 
and  built  a  cabin.  Boards  were  scarce  so  they 
made  a  ladder  to  use  instead  of  stairs. 

“One  day  while  John  was  holding  the  baby  on 
his  knee,  and  Lucy  was  hoeing  in  the  garden,  a 
bear  came  out  of  the  woods  and  John  dropped  the 
baby,  ran  up  the  ladder  and  pulled  the  ladder  up. 
Lucy  dropped  the  hoe  and  seized  an  ax  and  as 
she  approached  the  bear  John  yelled,  “  Quit  that 
Lucy,  you’ll  only  make  him  madder!”  But  Lucy 
did  not  try  to  regulate  the  bear  by  trying  to  cut 
off  one  of  his  legs,  she  struck  him  on  the  head  and 
she  was  not  satisfied  by  merely  stunning  him. 
She  made  sure  he  was  dead. 

"The  baby  enjoyed  personal  liberty,  John  en¬ 
joyed  self-preservation.  Lucy  enjoyed  fighting 
lor  her  baby’s  defence. 

‘Some  personal  liberty  advocates  that  I  have 
known  have  been  in  great  need  of  protection 
such  as  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  gives.  Not 


By  A.  A.  READERS 

for  their  sake  alone  but  more  for  their  children’s 
sake. 

“  I  am  seventy -three  years  old  and  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  history  of  the  families  of  men  who 
were  advocates  of  personal  liberty  and  it  is  from 
these  families  our  criminals  come,  aside  from  the 
foreigners. 

“Looking  at  H.  K.  Y.’s  letter  in  an  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist  I  am  led  to  ask  ‘Does 
he  know  the  difference  between  constitutional 
law  and  statutory  law?’  I  voted  the  prohibition 


ticket  for  president  forty-two  years  ago  last 
November  and  see  no  reason  for  changing  yet.” — 

C.  P.  R.,  Pa. 

•  *  *  * 

A  Connecticut  woman  calls  the  amendment  “  a 
vicious  and  enslaving  law.” 

“  The  liberty  and  freedom  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  American  people  have  been  forever  destroyed 
by  this  band  of  Fanatics,  and  there  is  no  telling 
what  they  will  seek  to  cram  down  our  throats  in 
the  future. 

“They  have  turned  this  beautiful  country  into 
a  Paradise  for  Bootleggers  and  hold-up  men,  and 
created  high  salaried  jobs  for  people  who  never  did 
an  honest  day’s  work  in  their  lives  and  we  are  taxed 
to  pay  them.” — E.  B. 

*  *  * 

On  the  other  hand  we  hear  much  about  the 
opposition  of  labor  to  prohibition;  also  that  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  late  war  resented  the  passage  of  the 
law.  Here  are  two  letters  which  give  the  other 
side: 


“  I  am  a  day  laborer,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  but 
have  opportunity  to  read  your  publication,  and 
am  interested  in  the  letters  written  you  concerning 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  I  am  vehemently 
for  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead 
Act,  or  more  drastic  penalties  equal  to  the  crime 
of  making  citizens  woozy,  wobbly  and  woeful  and 
make  some  money  thereby. 

“Since  July,  1920,  I  have  walked  a  large  part 
of  the  distance  from  Michigan  to  California, 
California  to  Canada  Line,  Seattle  Wash.,  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  stopping  to  work  in  many 
different  places,  and  have  not  seen  a  dead-drunk 
or  a  tearful  fist-bruised  woman  toiling 
oyer  a  washtub  to  support  ragged 
children. 

“I  think  ‘dries’  everywhere,  when 
wets  broach  the  subject,  ought  to 
state  that  they  are  Dry  and  why. 
Wets  are  willing  to  talk  more  soph¬ 
istry  and  half  truths  about  the  busi¬ 
ness,  but  are  often  ashamed  to  do  so 
after  the  sickening  truth  has  been 
stated. 

“My  observation  is  that  prohibition 
is  a  great  success  in  spite  of  lying, 
lawless  enemies. 

“Prohibition  is  the  only  right  and 
lasting  solution  of  the  liquor  question. 
Let  us  always  vote  for  it  and  so  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty'  and  safety  and 
prosperity  to  ourselves  and  our  pos¬ 
terity.” — J.  A.  C.,  Maryland. 

*  *  * 

The  ex-soldier  says: 

“I  have  noticed  the  letters  in  the 
A.  A.  for  some  time  for  and  against 
prohibition  and  I  wish  to  add  my  word 
for  it.  The  first  reason  is  because  our 
late  President  was  for  it,  another  is 
that  when  I  was  called  to  the  colors 
they  would  not  sell  booze  to  me :  Why  ? 
because  they  wanted  true  and  steady 
hands. 

“We  all  know  what  old  King  Al¬ 
cohol  will  do.  The  saloons  have  gone 
and  in  their  places  are  bakeries  or 
something  that  is  useful  to  human  life, 
let  them  go;  may  they  never  return; 
and  we  will  say  as  Lincoln  did,  ‘  Let  us 
stand  for  the  right  as  we  see  the  right.’  ” 
— L.  I.  B.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Another  farmer  from  New  York  de¬ 
fends  the  working  out  of  the  present 
law:  ( 

“I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
answers  to  your  questions  on  prohibi¬ 
tion.  and  have  tried  to  analyze  those 
answers  fairly  and  have  reached  this 
conclusion  that  those  persons  who  are  against  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  are  so  invariably  because 
they  like  a  little  booze,  and  not  to  better  the 
country. 

“One  person  in  a  recent  issue  says  we  have  no 
prohibition.  Is  that  true?  I  was  an  inspector  in 
one  of  the  large  State  penal  institutions  of  New 
York  for  some  years  before  prohibition  came  into 
effect  and  for  some  years  after.  The  institution 
has  a  large  stone  quarry  and  conducts  a  large 
crushing  plant.  Before  the  days  of  prohibition 
there  were  enough  convicts  to  operate  the  plant 
and  furnish  two  gangs  on  the  highway.  Since 
prohibition,  there  have  hardly  ever  been  convicts 
enough  to  operate  the  crushing  plant.  They  now 
hire  outside  labor  most  of  the  time  and  have 
none  for  highway  gangs. 

“  I  believe  that  a  large  part  of  the  honest-minded 
men  and  women  of  our  land  will  say  there  is  less 
crime,  less  suffering  and  want,  and  less  drunken¬ 
ness  than  in  the  time  of  the  open  bar.  Yours  for 
prohibition  and  for  law  enforcement.” — C.  L.  H., 
New  York. 


WILL  SOMEONE  KINDLY  TELL  US— 


Why  we  pick  this  kind  of  men  to  make  our  laws— 


And  then  hire  this  kind  to  break  them 

Copyrishted  1924  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  Inc.  Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
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from  MISSOURI  to  CANADA 


Long-distance  Ford  tourist 
finds  new  road  to  economy 

A  Missouri  man  who  drove  his  Ford  to  Canada  and  back 
reports  to  us  that  he  made  two  major  discoveries: 

(1)  He  found  he  used  a  surprisingly  small  amount  of 
oil  by  using  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E.”  And  the  Ford  was 
two  years  old ! 

(2)  He  discovered  that  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  is  the 
easiest  of  all  Ford  lubricants  to  get.  He  found  Mobiloil 
“E”  wherever  he  went. 

*  *  *  * 

WHILE  the  mileage  secured  on  Mobiloil  “E”  may 
vary  somewhat  in  Fords  of  differing  ages  and 
mechanical  conditions,  one  common  comment  is,  “I  get 
better  mileage  from  “E”  than  I  ever  secured  from  any 
other  oil.” 

Two  other  almost  invariable  observations  are,  “  I  have 
practically  no  carbon  now,”  and  “  even  under  the  severest 
operating  conditions  my  engine  rarely  gets  uncomfort¬ 
ably  hot.” 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Chart  specifies  the  grade 
of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for  every  make  and  model  of  car. 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  is  the  correct  grade  for  Fords. 

For  the  differential  of  your  Ford  car  use  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “CC”  or  Mobilubricant. 


for  your 

HOME  GARAGE 

The  5-gal.  can  or  15-,  30-,  or 
55-gal.  steel  drum  of  Mobiloil 
provides  an  ideal  home  supply 
of  lubricating  oil. 


for  TOURING 

The  new  sealed  1-quart  can  is  ideal 
while  touring.  Carry  two  or  three 
under  the  seat.  Now  on  sale  in  the 
Middle  West,  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania  and  will  be 
extended  to  other  states  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Prices  35c  or  3  for  $1.00. 


Tractor  Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  lubricant  for  the  FORD- 
SON  TRACTOR  is  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB” 
in  summer  and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A”  in 
winter.  The  correct  oil  for  all  other  tractors 
is  specified  in  our  chart.  Ask  for  it  at  your 
dealer’s. 


Address  our  nearest  branch: 


New  York 

( Main  Office ) 

Boston 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Detroit 

Pittsburgh 

Indianapolis 


Minneapolis 
St.  Louis 
Des  Moines 
Dallas 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Milwaukee 

Buffalo 


Rochester 
Oklahoma  City 
Peoria 
Albany 
Portland,  Me. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
New  Haven 


VAC IJtJVt  OIL  COM PANY  
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Pa  and  His  Flivver 

It  Needed  More  Than  Reputation  to  Run  On 


w 


HAT  was 


By  E.  M.  FRUIT 


is  plenty  of  gas  in  the 
tank?’  Pa  put  his  hands 
on  his  hips  and  just  glared  at  Ma. 


the 

.  ,  matter  with 

your  car  Sunday?  ”  I  asked  as  Sammy  strolled _ _ _ r_ _ „ _ 0 _ _ _ 

up  the  front  walk  and  established  himself  on  “‘Woman,’  he  almost  shouted,  ‘do  you 
the  lowest  step  of  the  front  porch.  When  suppose  that  if  I  was  out  of  gas  I  would  be  out 
Sammy  sits  down  he  draws  his  knees  up  and  here  cranking  this  car  for  an  hour;  do  you 
wraps  his  arms  around  them.  His  legs  are  so  suppose  I  am  trying  to  pump  some  gas  into 
long  that  his  knees  come  up  almost  to  bis  chin,  the  tank  with  this  crank?  Or  perhaps  you 


I  used  to  think,  when  I  first  knew  Sammy,  that 
if  he  had  another  fold  to  him  he  would  strongly 
resemble  a  folding  rule.  His  sitting  down  is 
an  art  in  itself.  The  average  boy  lets  “  all  holds 
go”  and  flops  down.  Not  so  Sammy.  His 
movements  are  never  hurried— just  a  gradual 
“letting  go”  of  all  his  muscles.  He  doesn’t 
sit  down,  he  subsides.  It  has  always  been  a 
mystery  to  me  how  he  does  it.  I  tried  it  once 
or  twice  myself,  with  embarrassing  results — 
that  is,  the  results  would  have  been  embarrass¬ 
ing  had  there  been  any  one  to  witness  the 
performance.  I  took  care  that  there  wasn’t. 

“Wasn’t  nothin’  the  matter  with  the  ear,” 
Sammy  replied  to  my  question  and  grinned  at 
me  tantalizingly. 

“But,  your  Dad  came  puffing  into  the 
garage  at*  the  Corners  and  said  his  car  was 
stalled  and  wanted  Ed  Harvey  to  tow  him 
home  or  back  to  the 
garage.  Said  he  had 
been  working  at  it 
for  two  hours  and 
couldn’t  find  out 
what  was  the  matter. 

Ed  said  he  couldn’t 
get  away  for  an  hour 
and  your  Pa  was  very 
much  put  out.  Said 
he  had  left  his  family 
in  the  car.” 

“He  did,”  was  all 
the  information 
Sammy  volunteered. 

“Did  you  stay 
there  until  he  got 
back?” 

“We  were  home 
and  had  the  cows 
milked  by  the  time 
Pa  got  home.” 

Sammy  loves  to 

tell  a  story,  but  he  — — — 

is  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  a  “  self-starter .” 

He  is  slower  than  the  proverbial  “molasses  m 
January”  getting  started,  but  his  stories  are 
usually  worth  hearing  if  one  has  time  to  wait 
for  them.  “Did  you  get  a  ride  home?”  It 
was  a  particularly  lazy  afternoon  and  I  had 
olenty  of  time. 

“Well,  no,  not  exactly.  We  rode  home  all 
■ight,  but  it  was  in  our  own  car.  Say,  Ma 
vill  never  let  Pa  hear  the  last  of  that.  We 
lad  been  over  to  grandpa’s  all  day  and  was 
:omin’  home  when  the  old  tin  tank  began  to 
low  up  like  the  heat  was  gettin  too  much  for 
ter,  and  then  she  sort  of  choked  a  couple  of 
imes  and  stopped.  Pa  says,  ‘Now  what  in— 

[  don’t  know  what  he  was  going  to  say  but 
before  he  could  get  it  out  Mr  spoke  up  quick 

ind  says,  ,  , 

“‘William,  remember  this  is  Sunday,  and 
Pa  finished  up,  just  like  that  was  what  he 
ntended  to  say  all  the  time. 

— Tophet  is  the  matter  with  this  dinged 
thing!  Ma  bit  her  lip  and  didn’t  say  anything 
more  and  Pa  climbed  out  of  the  car.  Sammy 
paused  and  looked  at  me  reflectively.  ^ 1  * ^ ) * 
if  I  was  as  fat  as  Pa  I  wouldn’t  eat  so  much. 
It  isn’t  so  bad  in  cold  weather,  for  then  the 
fat  kinda  keeps  you  warm,  I  guess,  but  in  hot 
weather  it  must  be  sumpen  awful.  Well,  you 
know  how  hot  it  was  about  four  o’clock  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  out  in  the  middle  of  that  road 


- .  —  — * - ,yuu 

think  I  am  winding  it  up  like  a  toy  engine, 
and  when  I  get  it  wound  up  enough  it  will  run?’ 
Pa  was  gettin’  warmer  than  the  sun  and  crank¬ 
ing  the  car  naturally  made  him.  Ma  looked 
at  him  and  grinned. 

“‘Will,’  she  said,  ‘I’d  give  a  dollar  if  you 
could  see  yourself  right  now.’  Pa  did  look 
awful  funny.  He  stood  there  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  with  his  feet  spraddled  out  and  his 
hands  on  his  hips.  The  sweat  was  running 
down  his  face  making  furrows  in  the  dirt 
that  had  settled  on  him.  He  had  pushed  his 
hat  back  and  run  his  fingers  through  his  hair 
and  it  was  standin’  straight  up.  One  eye  was 
awfully  black  where  he  had  rubbed  it  with  his 
greasy  hand. 

“‘If  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  comment  on  my 
personal  appearance,  you  might  get  out  here 
and  try  cranking  this  blankety  blank  car,’ 

Pa  snorted. 

“‘No  thank  you,’ 

- -  says  A  i,  ‘  I  am  more 

comfortable  right 
here.  But,  honestly, 
Will,  I  wish  you 
would  look  in  the 
tank.  It  just  might 
be  that,  you  know. 
I’ll  admit  that  you 
are  seldom  mistaken, 
but  it  is  just  barely 
possible  you  might 
be  this  time.’  If  Ma 
hadn’t  said  that  last  I 
guess  Pa  might  have 
looked  just  to  satisfy 
her,  but  after  she 
said  that  he  wouldn’t 
look  anyway. 

“  ‘  If  you  haven’t  a 
suggestion  to  make 
with  some  sense  to 
it,  don’t  make  any 
at  all.’  Pa  sure  was 
gettin’  mad. 

‘“Very  well,’  says  Ma,  as  sweet  as  you 
please,  ‘I  couldn’t  make  you  understand  any 
other  kind,  so  I  won’t  offer  any  more,’  and  she 
fished  out  a  book  she  had  borrowed  from 
grandma  and  started  to  read.  Pa  went  at  that 
old  engine  like  he  was  going  to  take  it  apart  to 
see  what  made  it  go,  or  why  it  didn’t  go.  First 
he  took  out  all  the  spark  plugs  and  then  put 
them  back.  Then  he  squinted  at  the  carbure¬ 
ter  and  examined  the  timer  and  every  time  he 
did  something  to  tjie  engine  he  would  go  back 
and  crank  her  again.  Say,  if  that,  crank  had 
been  a  spring  that  old  piece  of  junk  would 
have  been  wound  up  till  she  would  have  run 
a  month  without  stopping.  But  it  wasn  t  any 
use.  He  couldn’t  even  get  a  splutter  out  of 
her  any  more.  It  looked  as  hough  the  old 
boat  w*as  anchored  for  keeps.  At  last  Pa  had 
to  give  it  up.  He  had  done  everything  he 
could  think  of  except  take  it  all  apart  and  said 
everything  he  dared  say,  it  being  Sunday  and 
Ma  sittin’  right  there. 

“‘Sally,’  he  said,  ‘I’m  going  over  to  the 
Corners  and  have  Ed  Harvey  come  and  tow 
this,  this — ’  but  Ma  looked  at  him  pretty 
severe  and  he  sort  of  choked  and  swallowed 
‘  worthless  piece  of  junk’  (though  you  could 
see  plain  as  day  that  that  wasn’t  what  he 
wanted  to  say  at  all) — ‘over  to  the  garage  or 
on  home.  Maybe  some  one  will  come  along 


One  Good  Turn 
Deserves  Another. 

— Courtesy  Judge. 


than  any  place. ,  Pa  started  to 


.rank  the  car  and  all  the  time  he  cranked  and 
'ranked  he  was  having  me  do  things  with  the 
evers.  But  all  he  could  get  out  of  that  car 
vas  an  occasional  sputter,  hirst  he  had  me 
joggle  the  spark  lever’  up  and  down  and  then 
he  gas  lever,  and  then  he  had  me  turn  on  the 
gnition  and  then  turn  it  off.  He  kept  hollerin 
50  many  things  at  me  that  he  got  me  all  mixed 
ip  and  when  he  said  ‘Turn  on  more  gas, 

[  pushed  the  spark  lever  down  instead.  The 
3lamed  old  engine  gave  a  splutter  and  the 
'rank  flew  back  and  knocked  Pa  over  in  the 
road.  I  asked  him  if  I  should  get  out  and 
rrank  a  while  and  he  said,  kinda  nasty  and 
sarcastic  like,  ‘You,  what  good  would  you 
be  out  here.  What  good  are  you  ever  when 
real  help  is  needed?’  I  guess  he  wras  kinda 
sore  because  I  joggled  the  wrong  lever.  Pa 
gets  excited  awful  easy,  but  Ma  said,  sort  ot 

soothing,  , 

‘“Remembei,  William,  he  s  your  son.  1 
lon’t  know  exactly  what  she  meant,  but  1 


needn’t  worry  about  leaving  the  car.  No  one 
would  steal  it— not  even  for  old  iron.  I  U 
take  the  old  rattle  trap  home  and  make  a  bon¬ 
fire  of  it.’  , 

‘“Why  bother  to  take  it  home  then,  Ma 
said.  ‘You  can  make  a  bonfire  of  it  here  in 
the  road  and  save  the  expense  of  having  it 
towed  home.’  Ma  acted  just  like  she  thought 
Pa  really  intended  to  burn  it.  Pa  glared  at 
her  a  minute  and  Ma  said,  ‘Don  t  you  reallj 
think  that  would  be  better.  Will?’ 

“  ‘  Don’t  be  a  fool,  ’  Pa  snorted  and  went  ott 
up  the  road.  Ma  just  laughed  and  called 

after  him,  ,  , 

“  ‘  I  won’t,  William.  I’ll  leave  that  to  you. 
“After  Pa  had  got  a  little  ways  up  the  road 
Ma  said,  ‘Now,  Sammy,  well  see  whether  my 
guess  was  correct  or  not.’  Say,  that  old  tan 
was  drier  than  Pa  was  after  he  had  cranked  the 
car  for  an  hour.  There  wasn’t  a  spoonful  o 
gas.  It  seemed  like  a  pretty  good  joke  on  1  a, 
but  it  didn’t  seem  quite  so  funny  by  the  time 


nn’t  know  exactly  what  sue  meant,  out  i  out  it  unm  l  ^  —  r  A  ,iri  the 

ness  Pa  ffid  for  it  made  him  madder  than  I  got  back  from  Hanfords  a  half  mile  up  the 

/er,  and  he  went  at  that  old  car  as  though  road  where  Ma  sent  me *  to  ge t  a aU< m  f  g 

e  would  start  her  or  bust.  When  he  stopped  I  asked  Ma  why  she  didn  t  holler  to  fa 

,r  breath  Ma  said,  ‘Will,  are  you  sure  there  ( Continued  on  page 
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Killing  Weeds  With  Dust 

Only  An  Experiment— But  It  Looks  Good 


WHAT  would  By  W. 

happen  to 

American  cartoonists  if  the  farm  boy’s 
perennial  job  of  having  to  pull  weeds 
when  the  fish  are  biting  best  in  the 
creek  near  the  “Old  Swimmin’  Hole” 
ceased  to  exist?  Supposing  he  could 
spend  a  short  time  walking  up  and  down 
the  garden  or  corn  field  early  in  the 
morning  and  then  spend  the  rest  of  the 
long  day  enjoying  himself  at  some  other 
tasks  or  play,  wouldn’t  the  question  of 
the  millennium  be  raised  again  with  all  its 
force  and  intensity? 

No,  all  this  isn’t  the  idle  dreaming  of 
some  misguided  individual  but  the 
beginning  of  suggestion  of  things  that  are 
on  the  way  to  become  an  actual  reality. 
The  day  of  weed  pulling — or  rather  the 
pulling  of  weeds  of  certain  types  and 
varieties — will  in  time  be  relegated  to  the 
background  along  with  the  cradle  and  the 
sickle.  Experiments  and  trials  carried  out 
by  the  writer  last  summer  point  to  the 
use  of  certain  dusting  materials  as  the 
successor  to  the  farm  boy  and  elbow 
grease  as  a  weed  eradicator,  in  some  parts 
of  New  York  State  at  least. 

Solutions  First  Used 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  known 
that  a  solution  of  iron  sulphate  and  water 
sprayed  on  to  young  mustard  when  the 
first  four  leaves  are  showing  will  kill  a 
large  percentage  of  the  mustard  and  at 
the  same  time  the  oats  or  corn  will  be  but 
little  affected.  Copper  sulphate  has  been 
used  in  much  the  same  manner  and  also 
with  beneficial  results.  The  making  of 
the  solutions  has  been  such  a  laborious 
process,  and  the  securing  of  the  proper 
rigging  for  the  spraying  job  has  been  so 
expensive  that  many  have  been  deterred 
from  using  this  method  of  eradicating  the 
mustard  from  their  crops. 

In  the  old  days  when  farm  help  was 
plentiful  and  cheap  the  mustard  was  kept 
from  spreading  on  many  farms  by  the 
original  and  primitive  method  of  pulling 
— all  hands  spending  some  time  in  going 
over  the  corn  and  grain  fields  each  year 
and  removing  any  mustard  plants  that 
might  be  found.  Some  farmers,  however, 
never  got  around  to  take  this  precaution 
so  there  were  always  spots  of  infection 
where  the  mustard  kept  its  hold  and  in 
this  way  succeeded  in  keeping  the  careful 
farmer  continually  on  the  hunt  in  order  to 
preserve  his  own  acres  from  this  marauder. 

With  the  labor  question  entering  more 
and  more  into  the  problem  the  mustard 
has  gradually  gotten  a  foothold  on  many 
farms  wrhere  for  many  years  it  had  been 
kept  under  control.  Many  farmers  looked 
at  the  spraying  methods  as  a  possible 
means  of  relief,  but  even  where  this  was 
tried  for  a  time,  as  in  certain  sections  of 
Jefferson  County,  New  York  State,  it  was 
finally  discarded,  mainly  for  the  reasons 
mentioned  above. 

The  New  Idea  of  Dust 

The  sight  of  fields  of  oats  and  even  of 
corn,  almost  completely  yellow  with  the 
blossoms  of  wild  mustard,  or  charlock  as 
it  is  known  in  some  sections,  has  gotten  to 
be  a  familiar  sight  in  the  early  days  of 
summer  or  late  days  of  spring.  To  the 
writer,  as  county  agricultural  agent,  this 
yellow  wave  had  an  ominous  appearance, 
both  as  to  its  effect  on  the  yield  of  the 
crop  in  which  it  was  growing,  and  on  the 
markets  which  would  ultimately  be  closed 
to  the  products  from  those  same  acres. 

Successful  use  of  dusts  in  place  of 
sprays  for  the  control  of  potato  troubles 
and  fruit  diseases  and  insects  lead  to  the 
question  why  not  dusts  for  controlling 
weeds  too.  So  the  problem  was  taken  to 
H.  A.  Van  Orden,  field  representative  for 
the  Niagara  Sprayer  Company,  and 
discussed.  As  a  result  of  this  discussion  a 
special  dust  that  was  being  used  by  the 
company  was  utilized  for  experiments  to 
be  carried  out  in  the  North  Country,  by 
file  farm  bureau  and  the  company 
cooperating. 


I.  ROE  It  was  with  many 

questionings  and 
hopes  that  the  writer  started  the  first  set 
of  trials  early  one  morning  in  June,  while 
the  young  mustard  plants  were  struggling 
with  the  oat  plants  for  a  breath  of  air  and 
a  glimpse  of  sunlight.  The  dust  was 
applied  with  a  simple  plunger  type  of 
blowgun  but  the  diffusion  was  efficient, 
and  the  strips  where  the  material  was  put 
on  showed  a  slight  color  after  being  gone 
over. 

All  kinds  of  conditions  were  worked 
under,  in  an  effort  to  have  the  trials  as 
varied  as  possible,  and  to  insure  a  fair 
field  to  the  materials  used,  as  well  as 
having  everything  entirely  on  a  practical 
and  workable  basis. 

The  Mustard  Disappeared 

When  the  time  came  for  the  mustard 
to  become  a  beautiful  yellow  the  acres  of 
oats  that  had  not  been  dusted  were  as 
usual  a  wonderful  flower  garden,  but  there 
were  strips  that  showed  a  dark  green 
color — the  color  of  oats  in  a  very  healthy 
condition.  Wherever  the  dust  had  been 
applied  the  mustard  had  taken  its  de¬ 
parture  leaving  the  oat  plants  in  sole 
possession  of  the  field. 

Another  application  was  made  at  this 
time  on  portions  of  the  field  that  were 
yellow.  A  week  later  the  mustard  plants 
were  shriveled  and  dying,  and  the  seed 
pods  that  formed  on  the  lower  parts  of  the 
plants  were  also  withered.  This  showed 
that  the  dust  would  work  after  the  plants 
were  rapidly  approaching  maturity,  and 
that  the  period  of  time  for  destroying  this 
pest  is  considerably*  longer  than  has  been 
commonly  considered  the  case. 

Best  Results  After  Dew 

The  results  of  the  different  trials 
showed  that  the  best  results  were  secured 
when  the  dew  was  still  on  the  plants  and 
the  wind  not  blowing,  although  partial 
control  of  the  weed  was  secured  even  with 
the  high  wind  and  the  plants  entirely  dry 
at  the  time  of  application.  No  record 
was  kept  as  to  the  effect  of  the  eradication 
of  the  mustard  on  the  total  yield  of  oats, 
as  the  affii  was  to  find  out  whether  the 
dusting  material  would  effectively7  kill  the 
mustard  under  different  conditions  and  at 
various  stages  of  grow'th. 

Another  interesting  thing  that  came  to 
light  was  the  discovery  that  the  foliage 
and  plants  of  Canadian  thistle  and  rag 
weed  were  also  killed  by  the  application 
of  the  material.  Lambs  quarter  was  not 
injured  to  any’  extent,  and  no  damage 
was  done  to  the  oat  plants  beyond  a 
slight  discoloration  of  parts  of  a  few 
leaves  where  a  very  heavy  dose  happened 
to  land.  The  quantity  of  dust  used 
varied  from  ten  to  twrenty  pounds  and  as 
the  cost  in  small  quantities  is  about 
twenty  cents  per  pound  the  cost  is  com¬ 
paratively  small.  A  knapsack  duster 
with  a  wide  nozzle  can  cover  a  wide  strip 
at  a  time,  and  that  enables  a  man  walking 
along  to  do  a  good  job  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  time  and  effort.  For  large 
areas  a  horse  power  machine  could  be 
used. 

To  Continue  the  Experiments 

So  important  were  the  results  of  these 
trials  to  the  farmers  of  the  North  Country 
that  the  officers  of  the  Jefferson  County 
Farm  Bureau  have  decided  to  carry  on 
these  trials  again  in  1924  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  and  commissioned  the  new  comity 
agent,  O.  G.  Agne,  to  spend  considerable 
time  in  working  them  through  to  a 
thoroughly  local  application.  The  dust 
will  also  be  used  on  canning  peas  in  large 
trials  to  test  out  its  efficacy  in  controlling 
weeds  in  that  crop.  Only  one  trial  was 
carried  through  last  year  but  it  proved 
very  satisfactory  according  to  W.  A. 
Mather — the  farmer  who  was  growing  the 
peas,  and  County  Agent  Roe,  who  initiated 
the  work. 


NEW  Kelly  Cord 

For  Commercial  Use 

— an  extra  rugged  tire  that 
will  stand  up  under  the  rough 
all-around  service  tires  are 
called  upon  to  give  on  the  farm 

It  doesn’t  need  much  examination  of  the  new 
Kelly  Cord  to  convince  a  car-owner  that  here  is  a 
real  tire. 

The  new  Kelly  Cord  has  all  the  good  qualities 
of  the  famous  Kelly  Kant-Slip,  plus  extra  strong 
sidewalls  and  a  much  more  massive  tread,  with 
reinforced  shoulders  that  add  to  the  life  of  the  tire. 

Developed  originally  to  meet  the  need  for  a 
dependable  pneumatic  truck  tire,  the  new  Kelly 
Cord  has  been  giving  such  phenomenal  service 
that  our  dealers  and  the  public  alike  demanded  it 
in  sizes  suitable  for  passenger  cars  and  the  smaller 
trucks. 

Now  you  can  get  it  in  all  sizes  from  30x3K 
up  to  40x8. 

Whether  your  driving  is  done  over  “hard” 
roads  or  rutted  dirt  roads,  the  new  Kelly  Cord  will 
give  you  unequalled  service. 

Try  one  on  your  car  or  truck. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

250  West  57th  St.  ::  New  York 
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Riverside 

Tires 


irsize 
Cord 
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10,000  Mile  Guarantee  and  You  Save  l/3 

What  more  can  any  other  tire  do  for  you?  Riverside  Oversize 
Cords  will  run  10,000  miles — guaranteed — often  up  to  18,000 
miles.  What  is  the  use  of  paying  one-third  more? 

One-third  on  tires  is  a  big  saving.  And  this  saving  is  sure — 
because  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  are  guaranteed  for  10,000 
miles  service  on  your  car. 

And  this  guarantee  is  fifty-one  years  old.  It  has  back  of  it 
fifty-one  years  of  straightforward  dealing. 

Quality  Gives  the  Mileage 

The  big  mileage  of  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  over  rough  roads 
is  put  into  them  in  the  factory.  It  is  the  mileage  built  in  by 
quality.  High,  thick,  strong  treads — firsts  in  every  particular— 
built  with  the  largest  amount  of  good  live  rubber. 

This  extra  Quality  of  Riverside  Cords  has  made  us  the  largest 
retailers  of  tires  in  this  country.  One  user  tells  another.  Just  try 
Riverside  Oversize  Cords.  You,  too,  may  as  well  save  one-third. 

You  Don't  Risk  One  Cent 

Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  Riversides.  Inspect  them. 
Compare  them  with  tires  selling  for  $5.00  or  $15.00  mere. 

Then,  if  you  don’t  find  them  the  equal  of  any  first-quality 
oversize  cord  made,  send  them  back.  We  will  refund  your  money. 

These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 
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MontgomeiyWard  £?<$. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  ShPanl  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Cal.  Ft.  Worth  New  York  Atlanta,  Gl. 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


The  JCST  orie  of  our  wonderful 

‘Pride 


_ __ _ bargains. 

Set  comprises  a  4,  4  y2  or  5  foot  iron 
,,  enameled  roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  19  inch 
roll  rim  enameled  flat-back  lavatory, 
a  syphon  action,  wash-down  water  closet 
with  porcelain  tank,  oak  post  hinge 
seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel- 
Send  for  plated  traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  fittings. 

Catalog  40  J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  W.  34  St.,  Bet.  7tb-8th  Aves.,  N.Y.  C. 


DON'T  CUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil,  Capped 

Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


ABSORBiNE 

M*’  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blistei 
<sr  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be  worked. 

$2.50  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  free. 

W.F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Older  Agents  Wanted, 

Hi  Select  from  44  Styles,  colora 


end  sizes  of  Ranger  Bicycles.  Ride,  exhibit 
and  make  money.  Delivered  free,  express 
paid,  on  approval.  Bicycles  $21.50,  up. 

*5aMontb  desired  Write  for 

marvelous  prices  and  Time  Payment  terms. 

Lamps,  horns,  wheels,  parts, 

JB  MViS  equipment,  and  repairs  at  half  __ 

<■»  usual  price. Save  $10  to  $25  on  your  bicycle. 

[ctoeccmbmiy™. 
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THIS  IS  WHAT  USERS  SAY  ABOUT 

HY-P0WER  TIMER 

FOR  FORDS 


Outwears 

4  Roller 
Type 
Timers 


The  sliding  shoe  principle 
permits  the  glass  hardening 
of  the  raised  contacts  and 
shoe — breaks  down  the  oil 
film,  producing  a  positive 
i  spark  every  90  degrees. 

Makes  the  motor  start  easily,  run  smoothly, 
and  take  hills  on  high.  Produces  more  mileage 
on  less  gasoline.  Costs  less  and  gives  longer 
service.  END  YOUR  TIMER  TROUBLES, 
j  GET  A  HY-POWER  TODAY. 

If  your  Dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
send  us  S1.00  with  your  Dealer’s 
name,  and  we  will  ship  it  to  you 
direct 

HY-POWER  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  E,  MT.  VERNON,  N.  Y. 
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Dairymen  Unite  for  Action^ 

(' Continued  from  front  cover ) 


a  conference  board  committee  represent¬ 
ing  the  organized  and  unorganized  dairy¬ 
men  which  could  meet  and  determine  a 
common  basis  on  which  all  the  dairymen 
of  this  territory  could  sell  their  milk. 
There  followed  discussions  as  to  how 
this  committee  should  be  made  up, 
and  a  motion  finally  prevailed  that  this 
producers’  conference  board  committee 
should  for  the  present  at  least  consist  of 
fifteen  members,  three  from  the  Eastern 
States  Milk  Producers,  three  from  the 
Sheffield  Farms  Company  Producers, 
three  from  the  Dairymen's  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  three  from  the 
Non-pooling  Dairymen’s  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation,  and  three  from  the  unorganized 
group. 

Personnel  of  the  Conference  Committee 

After  this,  each  group  again  met  sepa¬ 
rately  and  appointed  temporary  members 
of  this  commission  or  committee.  These 
temporary  members  are  as  follows: 

Sheffield  Farms  Company  Producers: 
C.  Fred  Boshart,  Lowville,  N.  Y.;  C.  W. 
Halliday,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y.;  Fred 
E.  Mather,  Ulster,  Pa. 

Dairymen  s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion:  F.  H.  Thompson,  Holland  Patent, 
N.  Y.;  Henry  Burden,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.; 
Charles  Tuck,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Eastern  States  Milk  Producers:  Morgan 
Garlock,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  B.  G.  Van  Alstine, 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y.;  Roseoe  Sargent, 
Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Non-pooling  Dairymens  Cooperative 
Association:  W.  S.  Rhodes,  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y.;  C.  W.  Newton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
A.  P.  Williams,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 

Independent  Dairymen:  S.  W.  Bauder, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.;  Stanley  Piszczek,  New¬ 
port,  N.  Y.;  Homer  Jones,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

The  committee  immediately  organized, 
elected  Henry  Burden  of  Cazenovia,  a 
League  representative,  as  chairman,  and 
C.  W.  Halliday,  of  North  Chatham,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company 
Producers,  as  secretary.  As  some  of  the 
representatives  present  did  not  have  au¬ 
thority  from  their  board  of  directors,  the 
appointments  on  this  committee  will 
either  be  confirmed  or  changed  to  other 
representatives  later.  The  committee  set 
the  date  of  its  first  meeting  for  business  on 
Saturday,  May  24th,  and  the  place  at 
Utica. 


done  was  made  because  thousands  of 
farmers  have  told  us  personally  and  in 
letters  of  the  terrible  situation  which  they 
face.  It  is  a  situation  for  which  we  were 
determined  must  be  remedied  and  as  we 
have  said  many  times,  there  is  only  one 
remedy — that  is,  GET  TOGETHER. 


Is  your  horse  afflicted! 
Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50 
Money  hack  it  not  satisfactory 
One  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 


Most  for  cost 


NEWTON’S 

*A  Veterinary’s  Compound 
■  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs. 
Worm  Expeller,  Conditioner, 
Indigestion,  Heaves,  Coughs, 
■Distemper.  65c  and  $1.25 
cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid. 


The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  OAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AN6  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  &.  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO.  H.J, 


"FRIEND"  Traction 


POTATO  SPRAYER 

^  HIGH  PRESSURE 
K1/-NGEARS  BELTS 

1  lCJcuAINS  1  tWSPROCKEB 

"FRIEMD'MFG.Co..  Gacport.  HY 

ttASOUNE  POWER  SPRAYERS  TOO"**  YoVil A 'sfit Qu^fusBoSSSir sFRlLtd 

Send  for  Catalog  _ 

“FRIEND”  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATO  SPRAYERS 
“Friond”  Mfg.  Co.,  Gaaport,  N.  Y. 


*  T'PM'TO  write  today  for  free  instruction 
KA  h  W  >  book  and  Record  of  Invention 
4  4  x  *  k-/  blank.  Send  sketch  or  model 

Jor  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Regis¬ 
tered,  Patent  Lawyer,  733  Security  Savings  &  Com  1 
Bank  Bldg.,  directly  across  street  from  Patent  Omee, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Big  Field  Opens  Up 

Many  details  were  discussed  at  the 
meeting,  among  which  was  a  plan  for 
holding  a  similar  meeting  in  every  dairy 
county  which  might  lead  perhaps  to  the 
appointment  of  an  advisory  council,  con¬ 
sisting  of  both  organized  and  unorganized 
dairymen  to  work  with  and  advise  the 
general  conference  committee  as  to  what 
should  be  done  from  time  to  time.  Mr. 
Burden,  the  chairman,  announced  that 
the  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive 
suggestions  and  plans  which  any  thinking 
dairyman  might  wish  to  give  that  might 
help  the  situation.  As  was  stated  at  the 
meeting,  no  one  plan  will  be  adopted  in  its 
entirety,  but  out  of  the  many  different 
suggestions,  a  practical  program  can  be 
made  up. 

Must  Not  Stop  Here 

Of  course,  the  action  taken  at  Utica  is 
only  the  first  step  toward  harmony  among 
producers  in  this  section.  The  matter 
cannot  be  dropped  here.  If  the  commit¬ 
tee  does  not  have  the  sincere  backing  of 
the  dairy  marketing  organizations  and  of 
the  independent  dairymen,  it  will  not  be 
able  to  accomplish  much.  But  we  believe 
that  every  dairy  farmer  has  had  a  good 
taste  lately  of  what  cut-throat  methods 
lead  to.  So  we  are  therefore  very  enthu¬ 
siastic  that  this  committee  may  be  able  to 
accomplish  something  and  we  are  glad 
that  the  plan  which  has  been  advocated 
so  strongly  for  months  by  both  the 
American  Agriculturist  and  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  gives  some  signs  of  bearing 
fruit.  The  emphatic  demand  by  both 
these  farm  papers  that  something  must  be 


Among  the  Farmers  Along  the 
Southern  Tier  of  New  York 

SHOWERY  weather  has  delayed  seed¬ 
ing,  but  some  who  have  land  that 
dries  out  readily  have  sowed  oats,  and 
planted  some  potatoes.  Some  have  also 
gotten  in  early  garden  stuff. 

Bad  roads  have  almost  stopped  the 
hauling  of  hay  on  dirt  highways.  The 
market  has  been  strong  for  a  long  time, 
being  just  now  about  $22  for  good  hay. 
Straw  brings  about  $16.  A  buyer  for 
North  Carolina  markets  has  taken  some 
small  lots  around  Binghamton. 

*  *  * 

The  dwelling  on  the  George  Wakefield 
farm  between  Delano's  Corners  and  West 
Chenango  in  the  township  of  Maine, 
Broome  County,  burned  to  the  ground, 
April  29th.  Nothing  whatever  was  saved. 
By  fighting  hard  the  neighbors  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  barn  nearby  and  other 
outbuildings  from  burning.  For  the  time 
being  the  family  has  quarters  in  a  house 
on  the  Vincent  farm.  There  was  an 
insurance  of  $2,500  on  the  house  and  $500 
on  the  contents,  which  will  by  no  means 
equal  the  loss.  While  pumping  water 
Mrs.  Wakefield  became  exhausted  and 
had  to  have  medical  attention. 

*  *  * 

The  highway  officials  of  Broome 
County  have  notified  the  parties  who  have 
had  the  contract  for  rebuilding  the  road 
from  Union  to  Union  Center  for  some  two 
years  and  have  not  done  more  than  to 
prepare  the  bed  for  filling,  that  they  must 
take  it  up  at  once  or  forfeit  their  contract. 
The  road  is  in  very  bad  condition.  Lack 
of  help  has  been  the  plea  of  the  con¬ 
tractors  for  permitting  the  job  to  stand 
still  so  long. 

*  *  * 

James  Quinn  who  has  sold  a  large  part 
of  his  farm  at  Hinman’s  Corners,  five 
miles  northeast  of  Binghamton,  had  an 
auction  about  a  week  ago,  realizing  some 
$4,500  for  the  stock  and  other  stuff  sold. 
Cows  averaged  $78  a  head,  ranging  from 
$40  to  $130.  Fifty  head  of  grade  Hol- 
steins  were  disposed  of  at  that  time. — 

E.  L.  V.  _ 

News  From  the  New  York  Farm 
Bureaus 

MR.  HORACE  MOSES  has  made  a 
fine  contribution  to  Essex  County 
Fair  by  donating  a  $20,000  building  for 
the  fair  grounds  at  Westport.  Besides 
housing  some  of  the  executive  offices  of  the 
society,  this  building  will  provide  space 
for  boys  and  girls  in  junior  acheivement 
work,  with  baths,  bunks,  etc.,  for  about 
40  children  and  a  big  auditorium  which 
may  be  used  for  exhibits  and  for  meet¬ 
ings  of  agricultural  societies  such  as  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  Pomona  Grange. 
Better  buildings  are  needed  on  most 
county  fair  grounds. 

*  *  * 

Charles  D.  Dunn  of  Millbrook,  N.Y., 
has  just  purchased  a  bull  calf  from  tish- 
kill  Farms,  of  which  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  is  owner.  This  calf  s  name  is  I  ishkil 
Jennie  Sir  Winana  May  and  is  a  grandson 
of  Winana  Segis  May  2nd,  holder  ol  the 
New  York  State  record  for  10  months  at 
4V2  years  with  the  production  of  h/o 
pounds  of  butter  and  19,945  pounds  0 
milk. 

*  *  * 

Service  questionaires  have  been  sent 
out  to  farmers  in  many  counties  for  their 
use  in  requesting  service  from  the  l^in? 
Bureaus  in  helping  solve  their  individua 
farm  problems.  In  Albany  Count} 
farmers  have  returned  questionnaires  on 
which  they  have  requested  help  on  & 
large  variety  of  topics. — Chas.  Taylo 
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Federated  Growers  Meet 

National  Marketing  Co-op’s  First  Year  a  Success 


FIVE  or  ten  years  By  M.  C. 

ago  a  nation-wide 

cooperative  agency  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  owned  and 
managed  by  farmers,  would  have  been 
considered  an  almost  impossible  dream. 
To-day  it  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
Twenty-five  thousand  growers  in  39 
States,  the  membership  of  about  50 
member  cooperative  associations  and 
exchanges,  sold  and  distributed  33,510 
cars  of  these  perishable  products  to  772 
cities  and  towns  in  1923.  Ninety-three 
per  cent,  of  this  business  was  done  on  an 
F.  O.  B.  basis,  on  the  whole  with  quite 
general  satisfaction  to  the  grower  mem¬ 
bers  and  with  a  small  surplus  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Started  on  Strong  Foundation 

This  rather  remarkable  result  for  the 
first  year  of  operation ,  was  obtained 
through  the  Federated  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Growers,  Inc.,  which  has  just  con¬ 
cluded  its  first  annual  meeting  in  Chicago. 
It  was  made  possible  by  the  good  ground 
work  laid  by  the  national  organization 
committee  appointed  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  1921,  by 
the  purchase  of  the  going  business  of 
nearly  30,000  cars  of  the  then  North 
American  Fruit  Exchange,  by  good  sales 
management,  and  by  the  fine  support 
given  by  its  member  cooperatives.  The 
guiding  hand  of  so  experienced  a  general 
manager  as  Arthur  R.  Rule  was  also  no 
small  factor  in  its  success.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  member  cooperative 
associations  and  exchanges  who  met  in 
Chicago  to  hear  the  first  annual  reports 
of  their  officers  and  employees,  to  elect  a 
new  Board  of  Directors  and  Executive 
Committee  and  to  make  plans  for  the 
future  came  from  many  States  and  rep¬ 
resented  many  products. 

Covers  the  Whole  Country 

At  this  assemblage  growers  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  oranges,  Texas  onions,  Idaho 
peaches  and  prunes.  Northwestern  apples 
and  Michigan  grapes  discussed  their 
common  problems  and  interests  with 
growers  of  Arkansas  strawberries,  Florida 
vegetables,  Georgia  watermelons.  New 
Jersey  apples  and  potatoes,  and  Illinois, 
Virginia  and  Western  New  York  fruit. 
New  Jersey  fruit  and  potato  growers  were 
represented  at  the  meeting  by  C.  B. 
Lewis  and  H.  W.  Jeffers  and  Western 
New  York  fruit  growers  by  the  writer. 

The  reports  of  the  staff  and  the  discus¬ 
sions  which  followed  brought  out  many 
points  themselves  worthy  of  a  page  of 
discussion,  but  which  space  will  not  at  this 
time  permit  repeating.  However,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  readers  are  entitled 
to  have  at  least  a  brief  summary  of  the 
high  points  in  the  year’s  business  of  this 
new  and  successful  enterprise,  which 
undoubtedly  points  the  way  to  other 
similar  national  agencies. 

Handling  Big  Volume  of  Business 

The  first  fact  which  impressed  an 
interested  observer  whose  fruit  is  being 
marketed  by  this  agency  was  the  sub¬ 
stantial  tonnage  which  the  organization 
handled  during  its  first  year,  and  that  this 
represented  a  growth  of  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  over  the  business  of  the  old 
North  American  Fruit  Exchange  during 
the  previous  year.  The  continuance  of 
this  healthy  growth  is  practically  assured' 
by  the  recent  addition  to  the  membership 
of  the  business  of  the  Texas  onion 
growers,  the  Georgia  and  North  Carolina 
peach  growers,  the  Florida  potato  grow¬ 
ers’  associations  and  others.  Thirty-three 
thousand  cars  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
probably  represents  a  money  value  of 
about  $25,000,000.  Approximately  thirty 
Per  cent,  of  the  business  was  contributed 
by  potatoes,  about  twenty-eight  per  cent, 
by  apples  and  about  twenty -four  per  cent, 
by  peaches  and  pears,  the  remainder  being 
fliade  up  of  oranges,  onions,  watermelons 
and  other  products.  And  yet  the 
Federated  handles  only  _  about  four  per 


BURRITT  cent,  of  the  tonnage 

of  perishable  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  the  U.  S.,  so  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  further  growth. 
Much  additional  volume  can  be  handled 
by  the  present  organization,  and  such 
volume  would  help  materially  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  distribution  and  in  improving 
the  service. 

Handling  Produce  Economically 

That  this  amount  of  business  was 
handled  in  a  year  of  high  costs  under 
uncertain  conditions  and  in  the  first  year 
of  operation  as  a  cooperative,  not  only 
without  a  deficit  but  with  a  small  but 
substantial  reserve  and  revolving  fund 
of  $36,343.38  was  the  next  fact  that 
impressed  one  favorably.  This  was 
accomplished  also  in  the  face  of  a  heavy 
reduction  in  the  probable  tonnage  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  due 
to  very  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
in  the  South,  which  necessitated  a 
vigorous  pruning  of  expenses  in  the 
middle  of  the  year.  This  showed  that  the 
management  could  economize  when  it 
became  necessary,  and  tends  to  give 
confidence  in  the  management  of  the 
organization.  Treasurer  W.  W.  Pickard 
deserves  much  credit  for  the  handling  of 
his  part  of  the  Federated’s  work  during 
the  past  year. 

Giving  Good  Service 

The  prices  received  by  the  grower  are 
always  large  factors  in  measuring  the 
success  of  any  cooperative  undertaking. 
No  one  attending  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Federated  could  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  general  satisfaction  of  its  members 
with  the  sales  and  distribution  service 
which  they  had  received.  Of  course  not 
every  one  was  pleased.  That  would  be 
impossible.  There  were  many  construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  for  the  future.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  members  were  enthu¬ 
siastic  in  their  praises  of  the  service. 
Among  these  were  the  growers  of  Sowega 
(Southwest  Georgia)  melons,  Satsuma 
(Alabama)  oranges.  Inwood  (Virginia) 
apples,  and  Wenoka  (Wenatchee-Oka- 
nogan,  Washington)  apples.  This  satis¬ 
faction  was  formally  expressed  by  the 
meeting  in  a  resolution  approving  the 
policies  and  management  of  the  F.  F.  & 
V.  G.  during  the  past  year. 

Another  impression  gained  at  the 
meeting  was  the  evidently  conservative 
but  at  the  same  time  constructive  outlook 
of  both  membership  and  management. 
Members  want  to  tell  other  cooperatives 
of  the  worth  of  the  Federated  Service. 
Some  wanted  the  volume  handled  doubled 
next  year  but  this  was  generally  thought 
to  be  too  rapid  growth.  The  Sales 
Manager,  John  Deegan,  to  whom  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  excellent  sales 
service  should  go,  also  sounded  this  note 
and  made  several  constructive  suggestions 
for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  sales 
service.  Among  these  were  the  further 
expansion  of  the  chain  store  and  the 
small  town  business,  replacing  more 
brokers  with  salaried  salesmen  in  the 
destination  markets  and  helping  retailers 
to  better  merchandizing  practices.  He 
stated  that  the  trade  generally  looked 
upon  Federated  products  as  having  high 
standards  of  quality  and  pack. 

Officers  Elected 

Twenty-one  directors  were  elected, 
sixteen  from  the  membership  and  five  at 
large.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  American  Agriculturist,  was 
one  of  the  latter.  The  directors  chose  as 
officers  for  1924  the  following:  President, 
H.  W.  Jeffers  of  New  Jersey;  1st  Vice- 
President,  C.  P.  Earley  of  California; 
2nd  Vice-President,  J.  L.  Benton  of 
Georgia;  Secretary,  C.  B.  Lewis  of  New 
Jersey;  and  Treasurer,  W.  W.  Pickard  of 
New  Jersey.  Messrs.  Jeffers,  Earley  and 
Lewis  were  also  elected  members  of  the 
executive  committee  together  with  A.  O. 
Eckert  of  Illinois  and  M.  C.  Burritt  of 
New  York. 


Do  You  own  G.  L.  F.  Stock? 

A  six  per  cent  dividend  will  be  paid  to 
G.  L.  F.  shareholders  in  June.  Checks  are 
now  being  written.  There  are  several  hun¬ 
dred  shareholders  who  have  changed  thein 
addresses  and  cannot  now  be  located. 

“THE  G.  L.  F.  SHAREHOLDER  ”, 
an  eight -page  report,  is  being  mailed  on 
May  20th  to  all  G.  L.  F.  stockholders  on 
record  on  April  1,  1924,  for  the  triple  pur¬ 
pose  of : 

1 —  reporting  on  the  present  financial 
condition  of  the  G.  L.  F. 

2 —  announcing  the  details  of  the  1924 
feed  pool,  and 

3 —  checking  the  address  of  shareholders. 

WATCH  FOR  “THE  SHAREHOLDER  ’ * 

If  you  do  not  receive  “The  G.  L.  F. 
SHAREHOLDER  ”  by  June  1,  1924,  it 
means  that  your  address  is  wrong  on  the 
books  of  the  G.  L.  F.  and  that  you  will  not 
receive  your  dividend  check. 

Watch  for  “  THE  SHAREHOLDER,” 
and  if  you  do  not  get  it,  write 

THE  COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F. 
EXCHANGE 

Executive  Office  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Get 

Bumper  Crops 

with  SOLVAY 

Fields  that  give  little  cost  you  just  as  much 
labor  as  fields  that  give  you  big.  Sour  soil  is 
often  the  cause  —  correct  it,  make  the  soil  sweet,  the 
field  fertile,  the  crop  big,  the  profit  large,  by  using 

SOLVAY  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Don  t  wonder  why  you  have  no  big  crops — Use  lime  and  get  them, 
and  remember  to  use  only  SOLVAY  —it  is  finely  ground,  gives  re¬ 
sults  right  away  and  for  years  after.  Safe,  will  not  burn — easy  to  apply. 
Learn  all  about  Lime.  Write  for  the  SOLVA  Y  Lime  Book — ii’sfreel 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


_ _ JbJ.s  y. 

IESTONE 


Saves  Hand  Forking  in  the  Mow” 

U SE  IT  with  any  make  of  horse  fork  to  put  away  the 
hay  just  where  you  want  it.  A  fourteen-year-old  boy 
can  easily  operate  it  and  do  a  better  job  than  three  men 
with^hand  forks.  Does  away  with  hard  center  in  the  mow — no 
more  fire-fanged”  hay.  Mow  holds  more  and  hay  comes  out  easier.  Simple, 
practical  and  permanent.  In  practical  use  for  two  seasons.  Will  pay  for  itself 
m  a  week —and.  last  a  lifetime.  Sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us  direct. 

Send  for  free  booklet  and  price. 

CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO.  Box  27,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers. 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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American  Agriculturist, 


Produces  Clean  Milk 
at  Lowest  Cost 

SIMPLICITY !  That’s  why  the 
Hinman  Milker  is  so  easy  to  keep 
thoroughly  clean  that  low-bacteria 
milk  is  natural  to  it.That’s  why  it’s  so 
dependable — costs  next  to  nothing 
for  upkeep— pay  s  for  itself  on  average- 
dairies  in  less  than  a  year.  That’s 
why  it  has  proved,  for  over  15  years, 
and  on  many  thousands  of  dairies, 
that  it  is  a  reliable  profitmaker,  sav¬ 
ing  %  milking  time. 

Get  all  the  facts  about  famous  Hinman 
Simplicity — what  others  tell  you  it  is  doing 
for  them — what'it  means  to  your  own  better 
i  profits  and  greater  pleasure. 

Send  for  our  Big  Catalog  to-day! 


Hinman  Individual  Pump 

So  simple  positive,  that  it  can’t  help 
but  work  steadily  year  after  year.  Pro¬ 
duces  gradual,  soothing  suction— the 
right  milking  machine  principle. 


Hinman  Valve  Chamber 

No  springs.  Only  one  moving  part. 
Easy  to  clean  as  a  tumbler.  Completely 
guaranteed  for  the  life  of  the  machine. 
Think  what  this  means.  If  this  important 
part  could  easily  get  out  of  order  no 
manufacturer  could  afford  to  cover  it 
with  bo  broad  and  positive  a  guarantee. 

Hinman  Electric 

(No  Installation) 

Every  Hinman  advantage  for  small 
dairies  equip¬ 
ped  with  elec¬ 
tric  plants. 


HINMAN  MILKING 

seventeenth  ST. 


MACHINE  CO. 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

Write  at  once 
for  unusual 
opportunities 
open. 


HINMAN  MILKER 


You  Gan  Tell  GLOBES  by  Their  Roofs 

WHEN  you  buy  a  GLOBE  SILO  you  know  you  are 
getting  a  silo  which  is  durable  and  gives  perfect 
service.  But  more!  You  know  that  it  will  save  you 
money.  The  exclusive  GLOBE  extension  roof  gives  100% 
storage  space — takes  care  of  settling — and  reduces  the  cost 
per  net  ton  capacity. 

GLOBE  SILOS  are  made  of  high  quality  fir  and  spruce. 
Heavy  matching,  double  spline,  sealed  joints  and  our  flexible 
door  combine  to  make  it  absolutely  airtight.  Swelling  and  shrink¬ 
ing  are  taken  care  of  by  hoops  easily  adjustable  from  ladder 
on  door  front. 

Mtaktand  pr'iceT  Address  Globe  Silo  Company  Box  104  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


the  front  that  gave 

'^GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


OUR 
LARGE 
FREE 
CATALOG 


Before  you  buy  your  new  silo, ,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  the  big  advantage  of  “that 
GRIFFIN  Door.”  Always  tight  and  no  chance 
to  swell  and  stick.  Permanent  steel  ladder  on 
Front.  Farmers  write  that  the  GRIFFIN  is  more 
than  they  ever  expected. 

Discount  to  Agents  if  there  is  no  GRIFFIN  Agent  In  your  territory. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  3,  Hudson  Falls, N.Y. 


$10  Down  Buys 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  offer  for  sale  several  wonderfully  bred 
registered  Holstein  bull  calves  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan.  Prices  from  $50  to  $100. 
This  is  your  opportunity  to  get  a  pure 
bred  bull. 

Write  for  particulars 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr. 

Fishkill  Farms 

Hopewell  Junction,  New  York 


CATTLE 
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For  Sale 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 
AND  GUERNSEYS 

30  head  ready  to  freshen,  100  head  due  to 
freshen  during  March,  April  and  May.  All 
large,  young,  fine  individuals  that  are  heavy 
producers.  Price  right.  Will  tuberculin  test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

it  f  0  >r«  r  f  TVT  Q  Extra  fine  lot  registered 
HUL.D  JL  I— <  11”  CJ  cows  fresh  [or  soon  due. 
10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  heifers 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls. 

J.  A.  LEACH  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


FOR  k 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT' 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY  J 
AGENTS 
WANTED* 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient! 

for  ordinary  oases 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price*, 
WrltefordescrlptWe  booklet  < 


MINERALS 
.COMPOUND 


s 


I 


LOS 


MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  451  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh, Pa, 


We  sell  DIRECT -FROM -THE 
FACTORY.  Keep  the  salesman’s 
salary  and  the  agent’s  commission 
in  your  own  pocket. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 

Dept.  12  MEADV1LLE,  PA, 


READ  the  . 

BABY  CKICK 

Advertising 

On  Pages  507,  508  and  509 


G  D  Sanitary  Seamless  Strainm 


Improved  filter  removes  dirt.  Solid 
drawn  steel.  Easy  to  keep  sweet  and 

clean  Full  twelve-quart  capacity  Will  last 
•  lifetime.  'Send  no  money  Pay  $2  00  and 
postage  on  receipt.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  tor  our  free  Dairymen’*  Supply  Catalog- 

GOW1NG-DIETRICH  CO.,  Inc. 

207  yt.  Water  St.  Syracme,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania’s  T  B  Plan 

The  Details  of  the  Modified  Accredited  Area  Plan 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 

Chewing  Slbs.  S1.75;  lOlbs.  33.00.  Smoking  51bs.  31.25; 
10  lbs.  32.00.  Pay  when  received ;  pipe  and  recipe  free. 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  D1,  PADUCAH,  KY. 


IN  earlier  articles  we  have  discussed) 
rather  fully  the  bovine  tuberculosis 
situation  in  New  York  and  the  different 
plans  for  controlling  and  eradicating  this 
disease.  The  following  summary  of  how 
the  work  is  conducted  in  Pennsylvania  is 
taken  from  a  little  booklet  entitled, 
“Points  Everyone  Should  Know  About 
the  Modified  Accredited  Area  Plan,” 
written  by  T.  E.  Munce,  State  Veteri¬ 
narian  for  Pennsylvania,  and  published* by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  summary  is  so  well  and  interestingly 
written  that  it  will  give  any  dairyman  a 
complete  idea  of  just  how  the  work  is  done 
in  Pennsylvania  in  a  few  moments’ 
reading. 

We  have  a  large  amount  of  corre¬ 
spondence  which  we  are  going  to  publish 
later  from  dairymen  in  New  York  State. 
What  about  you  Pennsylvania  men? 
Have  those  of  you  who  have  had  expe¬ 
rience  been  satisfied  with  the  way  the 
work  was  conducted?  What  are  the  good 
points  and  the  bad  points  of  the  campaign 
as  you  have  seen  it  worked  out?  Mr. 
Munce’s  statement  follows: 

Economic  Importance 

We  recognize  several  ways  in  which  tuber¬ 
culosis  works  to  the  financial  injury  of  owners 
of  live  stock; 

1.  By  destroying  animals  outright,  as  when  tuberculosis 
is  allowed  to  reach  its  full  development  and  kill  its  victims. 

2.  By  reducing  the  market  value  of  the  animal  in  those 
eases  in  which  the  animal  is  sold  before  the  disease  has 
reached  such  a  stage  as  to  render  it  entirely  unmarketable. 

3.  By  reducing  the  breeding  value  of  a  herd  and  its 
general  productivity. 

4.  By  causing  a  waste  of  cattle  food  through  feeding  it 
to  animals  that  can  not  giveadequate. return. 

5.  By  infecting  other  animals,  swine,  calves,  grown 
cattle,  through  the  milk  or  by  contact. 

6.  By  injuring  the  reputation  of  a  herd,  thereby  render¬ 
ing  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  animals  or  their  products. 

7.  By  destroying  the  enthusiasm  or  interest  of  the 
breeder  in  the  maintenance  of  his  herd  at  a  high  standard. 

Tuberculosis  can  be  and  is  transmitted  from 
animal  to  man  through  the  consumption  of 
infected  milk  and  meat.  Medical  authorities 
estimate  that  25  per  cent,  of  tuberculosis  in 
man  can  be  charged  to  the  tuberculous  cow. 
If  milk  is  made  safe,  in  lieu  of  the  tuberculin 
test,  by  pasteurization,  it  is  not  practical  nor 
economically  sound  for  each  producer  to  install 
a  pasteurizing  plant  on  the  farm.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  agricultural  population 
constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  consuming  public 
and  the  farmer  is  interested  in  his  own  health 
and  that  of  his  family  even  more  than  he  is 
concerned  with  the  health  of  his  live  stock. 

The  Intradermal  Tuberculin  Test 

The  intradermal  tuberculin  test  (commonly 
known  as  the  tail  test)  is  one  of  the  official 
recognized  tests.  Several  drops  of  tuberculin 
are  injected  into  the  skin.  Three  days  follow¬ 
ing  injection,  the  veterinarian  will  observe  the 
animals  and  at  that  time  determine  whether 
or  not  the  herd  is  free  or  infected  with  the 
disease.  It  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  make 
further  observations  of  the  herd  in  connection 
with  the  test  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
day  following  injection.  During  the  test,  the 
milk  may  be  used  for  any  purpose. 

The  grade  animals  which  pass  the  test  will 
be  marked  by  inserting  a  pass  tag  in  each 
animal’s  ear.  The  tuberculosis  (reacting) 
animals  will  be  marked  with  a  quarantine  tag 
and  placed  in  quarantine.  The  owner  is 
required  to  keep  such  animals  separate  and 
apart  from  other  animals.  The  milk,  if  any 
is  produced,  from  these  animals  should  not 
be  used  for  any  purpose,  unless  it  is  boiled  or 
properly  pasteurized. 

Appraisement  and  Salvage 

Following  the  completion  of  the  tuberculin 
test,  tuberculous  animals  (reactors)  are 
appraised  at  their  market  value,  which  is 
arrived  at  by  the  owner  and  a  Federal  or  State 
representative.  The  most  that  can  be  secured 
from  both  Federal  and  State  sources  for  a 
grade  animal  is  $65.00  and  for  a  registered 
animal,  $120.00.  In  addition  to  this  amount, 
the  owner  receives  the  proceeds  irom  the  sale 
of  the  carcass,  hide,  and  offal,  providing  it 
passes  inspection.  But  in  no  case  can  an 
owner  receive  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the 
agreed  market  value  for  an  animal  from  the 
three  sources,  i.  e..  Federal  and  State  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  butcher.  Upon  completion  of  the 
appraisement.  Federal  or  State  representative 
will  issue  a  permit  to  move  the  quarantined 
animal,  or  animals,  to  place  of  slaughter  or 
shipment. 

Eighty-five  to  eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  the 


tuberculosis  animals  (reactors)  pass  inspection. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  owner  in  prac¬ 
tically  each  case  to  sell  the  reactors,  subject  to 
inspection,  rather  than  sell  to  the  butcher 
outright. 

All  tuberculous  or  reacting  animals  are 
slaughtered  under  official  supervision  according 
to  Federal  and  State  Meat  Hygienic  Regula¬ 
tions,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  meat  is  fit  or  unfit  for 
human  consumption.  A  decision  is  reached  by 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  lesions  found 
upon  post-mortem  examination. 

The  Infected  Premises 

The  stables,  yard,  etc.,  occupied  by  tubercu¬ 
lous  animals  remain  infected  unless  they  are 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  Thorough  cleaning  is 
of  equal,  if  not  more,  importance  than  disin¬ 
fection.  Disinfectants  can  not  destroy  germs 
with  which  they  do  not  come  in  contact. 
Therefore,  cleanse  the  stable  thoroughly. 

1 .  Sweep  ceilings,  walls  and  floor. 

2.  Remove  rotten  woodwork  and  loose  boards,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  floor. 

3.  Remove  dried"  accumulations  about  mangers,  floors 

and  drains.  .  > 

4.  If  floor  of  the  stable  is  made  of  earth,  it  is  well  to  dig 
it  out  about  six  inches  or  so  far  as  the  fluids  have  pene¬ 
trated  and  refill  the  excavation  with  fresh  earth. 

5.  Clean  the  yards,  if  possible,  of  all  manure  and 
remove  to  field,  plowing  same  in,  or  if  permitted  to 
remain  on  surface  of  field,  it  should  be  spread  lightly  and 
cattle  should  not  have  access  to  the  field  until  after  the 
sun  has  had  an  opportunity  to  kill  all  the  germs. 

6.  Scrub  the  mangers,  feed  boxes,  stalls  and  partitions 
with  hot  water  and  strong  soap,  lye,  or  washing  soda. 

Disinfection  by  State 

Upon  completion  of  thorough  cleaning  of 
the  premises,  notify  Federal  or  State  repre¬ 
sentative,  or  County  Agent.  A  State  repre¬ 
sentative  will  assist  in  the  disinfection  of  the 
premises.  The  disinfecting  material  is  fur¬ 
nished  free  of  charge.  This  work  is  done  with 
no  expense  to  you  except  your  labor.  All  that 
is  asked  is  your  assistance  and  cooperation. 
The  disinfector  will  notify  you  when  he  will  be 
in  a  position  to  disinfect  your  premises. 

Sanitation  Absolutely  Essential 

Health  is  preserved  and  brought  about  by 
sanitation.  Therefore,  proper  sanitation  on 
premises  is  most  important  in  keeping  animals 
healthy.  They  are  then  able  to  resist  disease. 
Sanitation,  in  its  broad  sense,  means  cleanli¬ 
ness,  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  Sunlight  is  the 
cheapest  disinfectant  known. 

The  stable  should  at  all  times  be  kept  clean 
and  free  from  filth.  A  system  of  ventilation 
is  simple  to  install  and  need  not  be  expensive. 
Floors  of  stables  should  be  properly  drained. 
Concrete  floors  are  recommended  in  that  they 
are  more  sanitary.  Mangers  and  drinking 
facilities  should  be  modeled  with  a  view  of 
eliminating  communicable  diseases  from  animal 
to  animal.  The  yards  should  be  dry  and  kept 
free  as  possible  from  manure.  Even  though  no 
disease  exists  in  a  herd,  the  owner  should,  as  a 
preventive  measure,  thoroughly  clean  and 
disinfect  his  stables,  yards,  etc.,  at  least  once 
a  year. 

Retest  in  60  or  90  days 

A  second  test  is  applied  to  herds  that  disclose 
tuberculous  animals  as  result  of  first  test. 
This  retest,  or  second  test,  is  applied  from  sixty 
to  ninety  days  from  date  of  the  initial  test.  In 
a  number  of  herds  where  the  infection  is 
extensive  and  deep-seated,  one  tuberculin  test 
is  not  always  sufficient  to  remove  all  of  the 
tuberculous  animals  from  infected  herds. 

Provisions  of  the  Modified  Accredited 
Area  Plan 

The  plan  provides  that  as  the  result  of  a 
complete  tuberculin  test  of  all  the  cattle  within 
a  designated  area  and  less  than  one-half  ot  one 
per  cent,  of  the  cattle  are  found  tuberculous, 
the  area  is  then  declared  by  the  Federal  and 
'State  Bureaus  of  Animal  Industry  an  Official 
Modified  Accredited  Area.  After  the  area 
qualifies,  the  cattle  are  not  required  to  be  again 
tuberculin  tested  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

The  owners  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  an 
owner  of  an  Accredited  Herd  during  the  time 
the  area  remains  in  that  status.  They  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  ship  cattle  for  dairy  and  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  interstate  for  a  period  of  three  years  and 
they  are  not  required  to  tuberculin  test  such 
animals  previous  to  each  shipment. 

If,  as  the  result  of  the  tuberculin  test  ot  the 
entire  cattle  population  within  a_  designated 
area,  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  catt  e 
react,  the  cattle  within  the  area  are  tested 
annually  until  such  time  in  which  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  are  found 
tuberculous. 

It  is  necessary  to  protect  the  cattle  wflos 
health  has  already  been  determined  from 
infection  within  as  well  as  without  the  area. 
A  committee  from  the  pure  bred  breeder? 
organizations  and  a  committee  from  the  L- 
( Continued  on  page  506) 
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What  Do  You  Do  Sundays? 


Overland  makes  Sunday  a  day  of  restful  en¬ 
joyment. 

Church  in  the  morning.  Visiting  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Lots  of  places  to  go.  Every  week-end 
a  vacation.  Every  minute  a  delightful  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  daily  routine  on  the  farm. 

Snuggle  down  behind  the  wheel  of  this  big 
new  Overland.  See  how  naturally  your  fingers 
close  on  the  convenient  gear  shift  lever.  Step 
on  the  gas.  Get  the  thrill  of  this  hill-conquer¬ 
ing  power  as  you  speed  up,  up  and  on,  over 


the  hills.  Feel  the  deep,  luxurious  comfort  of 
those  well  upholstered  seats.  The  big  car  rid¬ 
ing  ease  of  patented  Triplex  Springs. 

Know  the  confidence  this  sturdy  rear  axle 
inspires  in  every  Overland  driver.  Enjoy  the 
amazing  Overland  economy  in  oil  and  gasoline. 
More  miles  to  the  gallon.  More  service  from  tires. 

Your  nearest  Overland  dealer  will  gladly  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  you  the  many  features  that  make 
folks  call  Overland  the  most  automobile  in  the 
world  for  the  money. 


Other  Overland  Mode’s:  Chassis  $395,  Roadster  $495,  Spad  Commercial  Car  $523,  Champion  $655,  Sedan 
$795;  all  prices  f.  o.  b,  Toledo.  We  reserve  the  right  to  change  prices  and  specifications  usithout  notice. 


Willys-Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio  Willys-Overland  Sales  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Join  the  “Ladies’  Clean-Up  Club”— 


A  housewife  in  the  West  told  us  recently 
about  the  new  “Clean-Up  Club”  she  had 
organized  in  her  section.  The  ladies  get  to¬ 
gether  once  a  week  and  discuss  the  newest 
and  best  methods  for  brightening  up  the 
home  and  making  it  more  livable. 

This  lady  reported  that  she  has  had  her 
greatest  success  with  Valspar  Varnish-Stain, 
which  she  said  has  made  her  home  fairly 
shine.  First  she  tried  it  on  the  kitchen  floor 
because  there  were  a  number  of  worn  spots 
there.  Then  she  refinished  her  porch  chairs. 
Finally  she  surprised  everybody  by  digging 
out  an  old,  unused  table  and  making  it  look 
like  new. 

Many  of  the  other  ladies  have  done  simi¬ 
lar  things  and  the  £t Clean-Up  Club”  is  doing 
much  to  improve  the  home  life  in  that  town. 


We  are  giving  publicity  to  this  idea  because 
a  “ Clean-Up  Club”  in  every  town  might 
well  be  linked  up  with  the  “Better  Homes 
Movement.” 

If  good  products  could  become  members  of 
such  a  Club,  we  would  enter  Valspar  Varnish- 
Stains,  Valspar-Enamels  and  Valspar  Var¬ 
nish,  for  these  have  done  much  to  brighten  up 
millions  of  homes  all  over  the  country. 

The  Valspar  Varnish-Stains  referred  to 
above  are  unequaled  for  floors,  doors,  walls, 
chairs  and  furniture — in  fact,  wherever  you 
want  waterproof  protection  combined  with 
lustrous,  beautiful  colors. 

These  Stains  come  in  Light  and  Dark  Oak, 
Walnut,  Mahogany,  Cherry  and  Moss  Green. 
If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  Valspar  prod¬ 
ucts,  send  in  coupon  below  for  samples. 
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Valentin  P’S 

VALSPAR 

VARNISH  STAIN 


Send  for  Sample  Can 
and  Color  Chart 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  V arnishes  in  the  IVorld 


This  Coupon  is  worth  20  to  60  Cents 


VALENTINE’S 

VALSPAR 


VARNISH- STAIN 


The  famous  Vals-par 
boiling  watts  test 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  460  FourtI 

A  I  enclose  dealer’s  name  and  stamps — 20c  apiece 
for  each  40c  sample  can  checked  at  right.  (Only  one 
JB  sample  per  person  of  each  product  supplied  at  this 
special  price.)  Print  full  mail  address  plainly. 

i  Ave.,  New  York 

Valspar-Stain  .  •  □ 

Clear  Valspar  .  •  □ 
Valspar-Enamel  .  D 

State  Color . 

Government  Rests  Case 
Against  Standard  Food 
and  Fur 

THE  case  for  the  Government  against  the 
Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association  has 
been  rested,  and  at  the  time  this  page  goes  to 
press,  the  defendants  are  presenting  their  side 
of  the  matter.  Assistant  U.  S.  Attorney 
Dubois  J.  Gillette,  in  charge  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  prosecution,  stated  that  after  a  week  of 
presenting  evidence  against  the  concern,  he 
felt  that  the  chances  were  good  for  a  favorable 
outcome. 

One  defendant,  Nathan  D.  Hecht,  has 
pleaded  guilty  and  is  to  receive  his  sentence 
May  19.  The  other  defendants— Vincent 
Lumio,  James  Varvaro  and  Thomas  Varvaro 
alias  Thomas  Laines — contend  that  they  were 
sold  the  business  by  Hecht  under  false  pre- 
I  tenses  and  are  endeavoring  to  shift  all  the 
L  blame  to  him. 

Before  Judge  Luse  of  Wisconsin,  Attorney 
Gillette  has  assembled  a  mass  of  evidence 
that  has  taken  over  a  week  to  present.  Many 
y  victims  of  the  Standard  Food  and  Fur  Associa¬ 
tion  have  testified;  the  correspondence  of 
!  others  has  been  admitted  as  exhibits.  A 
r  ’  number  of  farmers  living  near  New  York  have 
Ej  visited  the  court-room  in  the  Post  Office 
j  j  building  to  listen  to  the  progress  of  the  case. 


Some  of  the  Evidence 

“Our  case  has  rested  on  the  theory  that  the 
scheme  was  to  sell  at  $15  a  pair,  rabbits  bought 
in  the  open  market  at  35c  a  pound,”  Mr. 
Gillette  told  an  American  Agriculturist 
representative.  “We  have  presented  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  firm  shipped  out  all  rabbits 
received  from  victims  to  new  buyers,  usually 
without  paying  for  these  specimens,  although 
they  were,  of  course,  sold  to  the  second  victims 
at  top  prices. 

“Each  customer,  after  buying  a  pair  of 
rabbits  to  breed,  was  told  to  await  shipping 
instructions  before  sending  any  of  the  off¬ 
spring.  Then  he  was  told  to  send  one  pair. 
Under  his  contract,  he  could  not  send  more  till 
be  received  shipping  instructions,  although, 
of  course,  he  understood  that  all  progeny  would 
be  bought  back. 

“The  shipping  clerk  of  the  Standard  Food 
and  Fur  Association  testified  under  oath  that 
these  ‘sample  pairs’  were  shipped  out  on  new 
orders  without  any  regard  being  paid  to  the 
breed  ordered.  Checkered  Giants,  Siberians, 
or  any  other  type,  were  sent  out  as  they 
happened  to  be  on  hand. 

“In  one  instance  a  man  in  Montana  shipped 
back  six  Checkered  Giants  and  at  the  same 
time  ordered  a  pair  of  new  rabbits.  The  clerk 
testified  that  two  of  his  own  rabbits  were  sent 
back  to  him.  He  naturally  did  not  recognize 
them  and  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  a  new 
pair  for  which  he  paid.” 

Employees  Testify  Against  Defendants 

Twenty  witnesses  were  summoned  for  the 
prosecution,  among  them,  in  addition  to  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  firm,  several  of  their  own  employees. 
A  stenographer  wrho  had  been  with  the  concern 
for  more  than  two  years  testified  that  even 
while  Mr.  Hecht  was  at  the  office,  she  took 
dictation  from  Mr.  James  Varvaro  as  general 
manager.  The  lawyer  for  the  defendant  vainly 
attempted  to  shape  her  testimony  so  as  to 
show  that  Mr.  Varvaro  had  no  authority  until 
after  the  business  passed  from  Mr.  Heeht’s 
control.  She  stuck  to  it  that  both  were  equally 
responsible.  The  aim,  of  course,  was  to  prove 
that  the  Varvaro  brothers  and  Lumio  thought 
they  were  buying  a  legitimate  business,  and 
were  gradually  forced  into  bankruptcy.  How¬ 
ever,  the  length  of  time  they  conducted  the 
business  after  Hecht’s  withdrawal  is  decidedly 
against  them. 

“We  don’t  want  to  count  our  chickens 
before  they’re  hatched,”  said  Attorney  Gillette, 
“but  we  feel  that  the  Government  case  stands 
pretty  well.  It  took  us  a  week  to  present  all 
our  evidence,  and  the  defendants’  lawyers, 
Bijur  and  Herts,  will  probably  take  an  equal 
length  of  time  in  rebuttal.  Then  comes  the 
summing  up  and  the  case  goes  to  the  jury.” 

It  will  be,  therefore,  some  time  before  the 
final  outcome  can  be  announced. 


Bringing  the  Berry  Patch  to  the  Table 

( Continued  from  page  4 90 ) 

a  stone  jar.  For  every  four  quarts  of 
berries  use  one  quart  of  vinegar.  Cover 
the  jar  by  tying  a  cheesecloth  over  it. 
Stir  the  berries  daily  for  three  or  four 
days.  If  the  weather  is  very  warm  do  not 
let  it  stand  over  three  days.  Strain 
without  squeezing  and  put  into  kettle, 
allowing  one  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pint 
of  liquid.  Boil  slowly  for  five  minutes, 
bottle,  cork  and  seal.  Dilute  with  iced 
water  for  serving.  ' 


In  case  of  severe  bleeding 
or  hemorrhage  would  you 
pour  antiseptic  on  the 
wound?  Would  you  apply 
hot  compresses?  cold  com¬ 
presses?  Would  you  plug 
the  wound  with  gauze? 
Would  you  use  a  tour¬ 
niquet? 


If  a  person  is  stunned  by 
a  severe  blow  on  the  head 
or  by  a  fall,  would  you  raise 
the  head  and  shoulders  or 
lower  them?  Would  you 
apply  cold  compresses  to 
the  head?  a  hot-water 
bottle  to  the  feet  ?  Would 
you  use  artificial  respira¬ 
tion? 


What  would  you  do  for 
croup?  Apply  hot  com¬ 
presses  to  the  chest,  or 
cold  compresses  to  the 
throat?  Would  you  im¬ 
merse  the  child  in  hot 
water,  or  only  his  feet? 
Would  you  give  syrup  of 
ipecac?  mustard  flour  in 
water? 


Some  poisons  as  iodine  and 
carbolic  acid  are  sometimes 
taken  by  mistake.  Would 
you  give  an  emetic?  Would 
you  use  epsom  salts?  ordi¬ 
nary  laundry  starch?  zinc 
sulphate  ?  hot  coffee  ?  Would 
you  give  the  patient  any¬ 
thing  to  eat?  Would  you 
keep  him  warm,  or  expose 
to  fresh  air? 


If  a  child  should  swallow 
a  foreign  body  such  as  a 
safety  pin,  a  button,  a 
penny,  would  you  give  an 
emetic?  a  cathartic?  a 
large  amount  of  bread, 
cereal,  vegetables?  Would 
you  slap  the  child  on  the 
back  ?  Would  you  hold  the 
head  down? , 


What  would  Ijou  do 
in  emergencies  like  these  ? 


Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland ,  formerly 
Health  Commissioner  of  New 
York  City,  now  U.  S.  Senator. 


IF  YOU  were  suddenly  seized  with 
appendicitis,  what  would  you  do? 
Send  for  the  doctor,  of  course.  But  in 
the  meantime,  what  emergency  measures 
would  you  apply?  Or  if  baby  went  into 
convulsions,  would  you  know  how  to  bring 
relief?  In  case  of  colic,  or  croup,  or  chok¬ 
ing,  what  should  be  done  immediately? 
Do  you  know  the  first  aid  measures  to 
apply  in  the  event  of  a  dislocation, 
a  broken  bone,  a  severe  cut  or  bum,  an 
insect  bite?  Would  you  be  able  to  do  the 
right  thing  to  revive  a  drowning  person? 
What  should  not  be  done  for  earache? 
How  would  you  treat  an  attack  of  pto¬ 
maine  poisoning? 


These  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
emergencies  are  constantly  arising.  Often¬ 
times  a  doctor  is  not  immediately  available 
and  it  is  necessary  to  do  something  AT 
ONCE.  It  may  be  that  life  itself  depends 
upon  your  action. 

All  of  us  are  called  upon  to  cope  with 
sickness  in  one  form  or  another.  It  may  be 
an  attack  of  indigestion,  or  asthma,  or  lum¬ 
bago,  bronchitis,  chills;  but  whatever  it  is, 
it  is  vitally  important  that  you  should  know 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  You  should 
be  able  to  tell  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
send  for  the  doctor  or  whether  the  case  can 
be  handled  by  simple  home  treatment.  You 
cannot  afford  to  take  chances  with  health! 


Dr.  Copeland  tells  you  just 
what  to  do  in  hundreds  of 
cases  like  these: 


Adenoids 
Anemia 
Asthma 
Biliousness 
Black  Eye 
Broken 
Bones 
Bronchitis, 
Acute 
Bums 
Care  of 
Babies 
Chills  and 
Colds 
Choking 
Croup 
Diabetes 
Earache 
Electrical 
Shock 
Fainting 
Frost-Bite 
Glands 
Hay  Fever 
Headaches 
Hiccoughs 
Hoarseness 
and  Lar¬ 
yngitis 
Indigestion, 
or  Dys¬ 
pepsia 
Influenza 


Insomnia 
Lumbago 
Malaria 
Measles 
Nasal 
Catarrh 
Neurasthe¬ 
nia,  or 
Nervous 
Break¬ 
down 

Nose  Bleeds 
Personal 
Hygiene 
Pleurisy 
Pneumonia 
Poisoning 
Rheumatism 
Right 
Living 
Sciatica 
Seasickness 
Sore  Throat 
St.  Vitus 
Dance 
Tonsils 
Tuberculosis 
Typhoid 
Fever 
Varicose 
Veins 

When  to  call 
the  Doctor 


Let  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  formerly  Health  Commissioner  of 
New  York  City,  keep  you  and  your  family  in  perfect  health 


Now  you  can  have  the  priceless  advice  of  Dr.  Royal 
S.  Copeland  instantly  available  to  you  at  all  times.  In 
almost  every  conceivable  emergency,  or  sickness,  he  will 
tell  you  exactly  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  For 
Dr.  Copeland  has  written  a  remarkable  new  book  that 
brings  to  your  home  the  benefit  of  his  wide  knowledge 
and  experience.  He  has  written  down  specific  directions 
for  dealing  with  every  trouble,  ailment  and  disease  that 
you  are  ever  likely  to  encounter.  It  is  all  told  so  simply 
and  so  clearly  that  even  a  child  could  understand,  and 
the  subjects  arejarranged  alphabetically  so  that  you  can 
refer  instantly  to  the  material  you  need.  Nothing  is 
omitted;  if  you  are  Interested  even  in  such  a  subject  as 
reducing  weight,  you  will  find  here  just  what  you  want 
to  know. 

Thousands  owe  their  lives  to  Dr.  Copeland.  As 
Health  Commissioner  of  New  York  City  he  made  such 
an  outstanding  record  that  his  work  was  recognized  all 


over  the  world,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  checking  disease,  notably 
during  the  "flu”  epidemic,  in  saving  the  lives  of  babies, 
in  raising  the  health  standards  of  the  entire  population 
of  New  York  City,  Dr.  Copeland  earned  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  public. 

In  response  to  the  widespread  demand,  Dr.  Cope¬ 
land’s  health  messages  have  been  appearing  in  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country,  reaching  nearly  three 
million  readers.  But  still  his  services  did  not  extend  as 
far  as  his  friends  would  like.  There  was  only  one  way 
to  solve  the  problem — a  book. — a  wonderful  book  that 
should  carry  Dr.  Copeland's  gospel  of  good  health  and 
good  cheer,  plus  a  vast  fund  of  priceless  medical  advice, 
to  every  home  in  the  country. 

And  now  the  book  is  here.  It  is  called  Dr.  Copeland’s 
HEALTH  BOOK,  and  it  is  like  no  other  health  book 
every  offered  to  the  public. 


Send  No  Money 


Thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  information  is  contained  in  this  great  book.  And  it  may  be  beyond 

Srlce  in  a  desperate  crisis.  But  it  is  a  book  you  need  not  only  in  case  of  sickness — it  will  help  you  to  be  c 
ealthier  and  happier  every  day  of  your  life.  f 

At  least  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  examine  Dr.  Copeland’s  Health  Book,  without  obligation  to  / 
keep  it.  Take  advantage  of  the  money-saving  Introductory  Offer  now  made  for  a  short  time  y 
only.  You  need  not  send  a  penny  in  advance.  Simply  mail  the  coupon  below  or  write  When  •/  . 

the  postman  delivers  the  book  deposit  with  -him  only  the  special  low  price  of  SI. 98  plus  the  j*  American 


few  cents  postage  (regular  price  S5.00).  Then  examine  the  book.  If  you  feel  you  can 
afford  NOT  to  keep  lit,  simply  send  it  back  and  your  money  will  be  immediately  refunded 
in  full,  .without  question.  But  send  no  money  now.  Mail  only  the  coupon  AT  ONCE 
before  this  Introductory  Offer  is  withdrawn.  Address 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Dept.  21 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Name 


Address 


/ 


Agriculturist, 
Dept.  21, 
461 

Fourth  Ave., 
New  York 
City. 

In  accordance  with 
your  special  Introduc¬ 
tory  Offer,  you  may  send 
y  me  Dr.  Copeland’s  Health 
S  Book,  complete  in  one  dura- 
k  ble,  cloth-bound  volume  of  500 
y  pages.  I  am  sending  no  money 
y  but  will  pay  the  postman  on 
+  delivery  the  special  low  price  of 
k  SI. 98  plus  few  cents  postage  (instead 
>  of  the  regular  price  of  S5.00).  You 
y  guarantee  to  refund  my  money  in  full  if 
y  I  care  to  return  the  book  within  5  days. 


State 


For  strawberry  ice  cream  use  one  quart 
cream;  1  cup  sugar;  1  teaspoon  vanilla; 
1  quart  strawberries  which  have  been 
washed,  hulled,  crushed  and  sweetened 
slightly.  When  frozen  allow  to  stand- 
well  packed — for  an  hour  or  more  to 
ripen. 

For  sherbet,  use  1  quart  cream;  1  cup 
sugar;  3  cups  berries;  juice  of  two  lemons. 
Put  sugar  over  berries  and  allow  to  dis¬ 
solve.  Mix  with  very  cold  cream  and  freeze. 

Our  Sacred  Shortcake 

Bless  me,  I  was  almost  forgetting  that 
sacred  American  dish,  Strawberry  Short¬ 
cake.  That  would  have  been  a  calamity ! 
But  I  have  a  wonderful  recipe,  sent  me  by 
a  southern  woman  who  knows  what 
shortcake  really  is.  You  know,  up  north 
they  have  a  way  of  pouring  strawberries 


over  a  sponge  cake  or  any  old  light  colored 
cake  and  trying  to  pass  it  off  for  “real 
strawberry  shortcake.”  It  just  isn’t. 
Shortcake  is  short ;  it  is  made  like  biscuit 
dough,  with  baking  powder,  split  while 
hot  and  deluged  in  ripe,  sweetened  berries. 
This  is  how  you  do  it: 

One  cup  butter;  1  cup  sugar;  1  egg, 
pinch  of  salt;  1  cup  milk;  1  teaspoon 
vanilla;  pint  whipping  cream;  1  quart 
berries;  2  cups  flour;  3  level  teaspoons 
baking  powder.  Cream  butter  and  sugar; 
add  beaten  egg  and  part  of  dry  in¬ 
gredients,  which  have  been  sifted  to¬ 
gether,  then  alternate  milk  and  remainder 
of  dry  ingredients.  Flavor  and  bake  in 
moderate  oven  20  or  30  minutes.  Cool, 
split  and  spread  with  the  cream  well 
whipped,  and  crushed,  sweetened  berries. 
Garnish  top  with  cream  and  whole  berries. 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets,  consisting  of 
a  4,  4>S  or  s'  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19” 
roll  rim  enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon 
action  wash  down  Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low 
down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge  seat.  Faucets  marked  hot 
and  cold.  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  10 

MORRIS  &  KLENERT  CO.,  Inc. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


When  writing  to  advertisers  he  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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READ  THESE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “  J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  ”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


Tj>VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must 
reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  previous  to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must 
accompany  your  order. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 

MILLIONS  OF  CABBAGE  and  collard 
plants  packed  in  damp  moss,  300,  75c;  500, 
$1.25;  1000,  $2.25;  prepaid,  10,000  express, 
$12.50.  Good  delivery  guaranteed.  VASSER 
PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 

TOMATO  SEEDLINGS— $3  per  1000. 
Bonny  Best,  John  Baer  and  Stone.  Potted 
Tomatoes  (ready  now),  Langdon’s  Earliana, 
Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  Chalk’s  Jewel,  Pon- 
derosa.  Dwarf  Champion,  $30  per  1000,  $3.25 
per  100.  Potted  Peppers,  Ruby  King  and 
Worldbeater,  $3.25  per  100.  Potted  Egg  Plant, 
Black  Beauty  and  New  York  Improved,  $3.50 
per  100.  Potted  Asters,  white,  pink,  lavender. 
Sensation,  Crimson  Giant,  Heart  of  France, 
Lady  Roosevelt,  $3.50  per  100.  All  potted 
plants  packed  free  of  charge  and  shipped  by 
express.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 

TOMATO  SEEDLINGS— $3  per  1000. 
Bonny  Best,  John  Baer  and  Stone.  Potted 
Tomatoes  (ready  now),  Langdon’s  Earliana, 
Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  Chalk’s  Jewel,  Pon- 
derosa,  Dwarf  Champion,  $30  per  1000;  $3.25 
per  100.  Potted  Peppers,  Ruby  King  and 
World  Beater,  $3.25  per  100.  Potted  Egg 
Plant,  Black  Beauty  and  New  York  Improved, 
$3.50  per  100.  PottecJ  Asters,  white,  pink, 
lavender.  Sensation,  Crimson  Giant,  Heart  of 
France,  Lady  Roosevelt,  $3.50  per  100.  Potted 
Salvia,  Bonfire,  $3.50  per  100.  All  potted  plants 
packed  free  of  charge  and  shipped  by  express. 
PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

PLANTS — Field  grown,  tomatoes,  $2.50  per 
1000;  $11.25  per  5000;  $21.50  per  10,000; 
cabbage,  $2.25  per  1000,  $10  per  5000,  $18.50 
per  10,000.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa. 

CHOICE  PLANTS  postpaid,  Beets,  Mangels, 
Cabbage,  Copenhagen  Market,  Succession, 
Danish  Ball  Head.  Hardy  field  grown,  50,  30c; 
100.  45c;  1000,  $2;  5000,  $8.50;  10,000,  $15. 
JOSHUA  LAPP,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 

SEED  POTATOES,  Number  Nines,  round, 
white  potato,  hill  grown,  big  yielders,  $1.50 
bushel.  JOSLIN  BROS.,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
$2  per  100,  $15  per  1000.  Postpaid.  Plants  set 
out  this  spring,  will  bear  quantities  of  delicious 
berries  this  summer  and  fall.  BASIL  A. 
PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 

GRAPE  CUTTINGS— Ready  to  plant- 
easy  to  grow — save  money.  Write  for  prices 
direct  to  grower.  INDEPENDENT  FRUIT 
CO.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  Plants  and  all 
leading  varieties  of  tomatoes  field  grown,  300- 
$1.00;  500-$1.50;  1000-$2.25  by  parcel  post 
prepaid;  hot  and  sweet  peppers,  100-75  cts.; 
300-SI.  25  r  500-$2.00;  1000-$3.25  postpaid, 

eabbage  now  ready,  tomatoes  and  peppers  ready 
May  the  15th.  Let  us  have  your  orders. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  THE  DIXIE  PLANT 
CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 

CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS  all 
leading  varieties,  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  H.  SCOTT, 
Franklin,  Va. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Howard  and 
others.  PAINE’S  FARM,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS— 10  Million  Fine 
Field  Grown  Plants  for  Sale.  12  Leading 
Varieties.  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants,  300, 
$1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50;  10.000,  $20.00. 
Mailed  Prepaid.  Expressed,  10,000,  $15.00. 
Sweet  Potato,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50. 
Postpaid.  Expressed,  10,000,  $30.00  Cash. 
Largest  and  oldest  growers  in  Virginia.  Posi¬ 
tively  guarantee  good  order  delivery  or  money 
refunded.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY, 
Franklin,  Virginia. 

TRY  THE  WONDERFUL  everbearing 
strawberry,  .the  Minnesota1;1017;  set  them  in  the 
spring;  start  picking  in  August  the  same  year; 
from  6  to  20  clusters  of  berries  to  the  plant;  15 
to  30  the  next  spring;  plants,  100,  $4;  1000,  $30. 
HARRY  SHURTLIFF,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  QUICK  SALE — 2  year  Argenteuil  and 
Palmetto  Asparagus,  $1.25  per  100,  $8.50  per 
1000.  GEO.  GASSETT,  Putney,  Vt. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Senator  Dunlap, 
50c- 100;  $3.25-1000;  Aroma,  70c-100;  $4.50- 
ljOOO.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y 

HUSKING  CORN.  Early  Huron,  hardy, 

early,  prolific,  $2  bu.  till  May  10.  Cash  with 
order.  MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


CHIX — Barron  Leghorns,  only  heavy  layers, 
large  type,  $12  per  100;  June,  $9.50  per  100. 
Immediate  delivery.  MAPLE  ACRES  FARM, 
Box  A,  Tiffin,  O. 


R.  I.  RED  PULLETS — 10  weeks  old  Jirne  1st, 
1.25  each.  BLAUYELT,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 
From  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  We 
sell  year  after  year  to  the  same  customers.  $15 
per  100.  Order  now.  WM.  W.  KETCH, 
Cohocton,  New  York. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $6.00  per  hundred,  $3.50  per  50,  $1.25  per 
15,  delivered.  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs,  $1.50 
per  11,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  G.  KENNEL.  Atglen,  Pa. _ 

500  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS  at  bargain 
prices,  also  150  certified  Leghorn  hens  at  half 
regular  prices.  Leghorn  chicks,  11c  each;  from 
certified  stock,  15c.  Prompt  shipment.  CYCLE 
HATCHER  CO.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
$12;  Barred  Rocks,  $11;  Reds,  $12;  White 
Leghorns,  $9;  mixed,  $8  per  hundred.  Postpaid. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  TURKEY  RIDGE 
HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.  _ 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE,  Bourbon,  White 
Narragansett  Eggs,  40c.  Quality  Chicks, 
Leghorns.  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  14c.  Bantams,  Guineas,  Ducks, 
Eggs  low,  catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS, 
Telford,  Pa. _ 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  hatching  eggs. 
$3  for  15.  Stock  for  sale.  MRS.  A.  MORITZ, 
Rahway,  N.  J. 


GUINEA  EGGS,  $2.50  per  15;  turkey  eggs, 

$5  per  9.  Order  from  this  ad.  EDWIN 
SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  or  English-penciled 
Indian  Runner  duck  eggs,  $1.50-11;  Barred 
Rock  eggs,  $1.25-15.  Postpaid.  RUPRACHT 
BROS.,  Pulaski,  N,  Y. _ 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONA  hatching  eggs 
$2.00  per  15;  $10.00  per  100.  Prepaid.  G. 
SIMMS,  Lake,  New  York. 

SELECTED  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 
hatching  eggs,  $3  per  15.  Clucks,  40  cents  each. 
R.  R.  COTTRELL,  Raefield  Farm,  Hunt,  N.  Y. 

BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  bred-to- 
lay.  Large  white  eggs.  Chicks,  $12  per  100, 
hatched  from  two-year-old  stock.  Prompt 
delivery  guaranteed.  KUHN’S  LEGHORN 
FARM,  Sycamore.  Ohio. _ 

CHICKS — 8c  up  C.  O.  D.  Rocks,  Reds, 

Leghorns  and  mixed.  100%  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  19th  season.  Pamphlet.  Box  26,  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAIisterville,  Pa. _ 

DUCK  EGGS,  Fawn  and  White  Runners, 
Pekins,  Rouens,  Muscovys,  $1..50  per  setting, 
$12.00  per  hundred;  Toulouse  goose  eggs,  50c 
each.  Boston  Winners,  price  list,  booklet. 
Write  PEFFER’S  DUCK  FARM,  Greenfield, 
Mass.  N 

BABY  CHICKS— White  Wyandottes  and 
White  Leghorns  from  America’s  best  strains  at 
following  prices:  Wyandottes,  $14;  Leghorns, 
$1 1  per  hundred.  Write  for  circular ;  hundreds  of 
.  satisfied  customers.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE  and  Mammoth  Bronze 
turkey  eggs,  $5.50  per  dozen.  Order  from  this 
adv.  H.  H.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE — S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 
Wyandottes  from  very  best  high  record  stock. 
Splendid  color,  shape  and  size;  eggs,  $3  per  15. 
MRS.  M.  MANN,  Linesville,  Pa. 

_ TURKEYS _ 

TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks.  Get  our  special  prices.  Write 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

TEN  CHOICE  Bourbon  Red  turkey  eggs,  $5. 

From  free  range,  healthy,  mature  stock.  Order 
from  tliis  ad.  GEO.  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 
BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  Giant  Bronze 

Turkeys.  Hatched  first  part  of  May,  1923. 
Well  bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS 
REILLY,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

_ HELP  WANTED _ 

HOUSEKEEPER.  Permanent.  Two  sisters, 
elderly.  No  washing  or  ironing.  Twelve 
dollars.  Two  weeks  with  pay;  Finger  Lakes 
Region,  Pulteney;  no  railroad;  churches, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian.  Lady  stable  char¬ 
acter,  country  trained,  house  type,  middle  aged 
desired.  Please  write  JOHN  R.  ARMSTRONG, 
47  South  Fitzhugh  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AMBITIOUS  MEN.  18  UP.  Become  Rail¬ 
way  Mail  Clerks — Mail  Carriers.  $1400-$2300 
year.  Steady  work.  Full  particulars  free. 
Write  immediately.  FRANKLIN  INSTI¬ 
TUTE,  Dept.  L  101,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— MEN  to 
train  for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads 
nearest  their  homes — everywhere;  beginners 
$150;  later  $250;  later  as  conductors,  engineers, 
$300-$400  monthly  (which  position?).  RAIL¬ 
WAY  ASSOCIATION,  Desk  W-16.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17  to 
65,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions, 
$117-$250;  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR. 
OZMENT,  258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 

SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  to  work  in  cow 
barn.  Good  wages  paid.  Nice  home  to  board 
in.  State  experience  and  references.  FISH- 
KILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


TWENTY  grade  Pigs,  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  White  6-8  weeks  old,  $6  each.  Express  paid. 
C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


0.  I.  C’s,  A. — No.  1,  registered,  March  pigs, 

0  each;  pairs,  no  akin;  easy  feeding;  big  type 
stock;  best  of  breeding;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS,  BERK- 

SHIRES,  Chester  Whites,  all  ages,  mated,  not 
akin.  Bred  sows,  service  boars;  collies,  beagles. 
P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITE  DUROC  and  Berkshire 

6*weeks  old  pigs,  $4.75  each;  pure  bred  pigs,  $6. 
OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


CHESTER,  service  boars,  pigs.  PAINE’S 

FARM,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  BRED  SOWS, 

service  boars.  Northern  grown  seed  potatoes. 
American  Giants,  world’s  greatest  yielders. 
GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Big  type  Chester  White  pigs, 

from  large  litters.  Best  Blood  lines.  F.  B. 
KIMMEY,  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 

CATTLE 


OUR  100  PAGE  CO\V  BOOK  is  worth  real 
money  to  you  but  we  will  send  it  free  to  every 
subscriber  of  American  Agriculturist  who 
writes  for  it.  PURINA  MILLS,  818  Gratiot  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


VALLEY  VIEW  FARM.  Offering  Regis¬ 

tered  Guernsey  females.  Golden  Secret  breeding. 
Accredited  herd.  D.  M.  DIXON  &  SONS, 
Memphis,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

FOR  SALE — Belgian  stallion.  Black,  three 
years  old;  weight,  1950  lbs.;  height,  16  hands 
3  inches ;  was  first  prize  two-year-old  and  J  unior 
Champion  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  1923. 
Sire  and  dam  both  imported.  Priced  to  sell. 
M.  S.  MORTON,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 


GOATS 


KEEP  THE  BOY  on  the  farm.  Buy  a  goat. 
Useful,  profitable  and  interesting.  Good  goats, 
$20  up.  Registered  certified  Saanens,  gigantic 
6  qt.  strain,  $50.  LLOYD  GOLDSBOROUGH, 
Mohnton,  Pa. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

WHITE  COLLIES  exclusively,  pups,  four 


months,  beauties,  reasonable,  King,  all  white, 
and  White  Majesty  breeding.  MABEL 
TILBURY,  Owego,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — Collie  pups,  6  weeks  old,  sired 

by  registered  White  Collie;  males,  $6,  females, 
$3.  BERKSHIRE  PIONEER  POULTRY 
YARDS,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. _ 

TRI-COLOR,  also  Sable  Collie  puppies  from 

excellent  blood  lines.  JOHN  D.  SMITH, 
Walton,  N.  Y. _ 

PUPPIES  from  our  heel-driving  dogs,  3-6 

months  old;  two  mule  dogs  at  $50  each  on  10 
days’  trial.  MAPLE  ISLAND  FARMS, 
Canton,  N,  Y„  R.  No.  3, _ 

COON — and  combination  tree  hounds;  15 

days’  trial.  S  114,  C.  SCOTT,  Sedalia,  Ky. 

PURE-BRED,  large-type,  old-time  spotted 
Foxhound  and  Coonhound  puppies,  $8  and  $10 
each.  Have  superior  noses,  grand  voices  and 
will  run  any  game.  THOS.  BRODERICK, 
Moravia,  N.*Y. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  strong, 

sturdy,  and  healthy,  several  ready  to  work. 
W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N,  Y. _ 

COLLIE  PUPS  and  breeders,  Sable,  Tri- 
Color  and  White;  parents  registered  and  trained. 
PAINE’S  KENNELS,  South. Royalton,  Vt. 


ANGORA — Long-haired  kittens  of  pure  bred 

stock.  Maine  grown  pets,  male  or  female. 
ORRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast,  Maine. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have 

able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  .work.  If  you  need 
a  good  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  mo 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  Inc.,  301  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


INDOOR  GAMES 


MAHJONG.  This  old  Chinese  game  is  grow¬ 
ing  and  growing  in  popularity  throughout  the 
United  States.  Complete  set  with  simple  in¬ 
structions  you  can  easily  follow.  Mailed  on 
receipt  of  $1.  Learn  tonlay  today.  DONALD 
BURGESS,  11  First  St.,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 


HONEY 


HONEY- — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2; 
buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  60  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat, 
$6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


READ  the 

BABY  CHICK 

Advertising 

On  Pages  507,  508  and  509 

-  - 


GLADIOLUS — Thirty  bulbs,  nearly  all  dif¬ 

ferent,  including  new  ruffled  Holland  Giant, 
rare  purple,  orange,  mahogany,  etc.,  $1  post¬ 
paid.  Bloom  this  summer.  Send  for  free  20- 
page  illustrated  catalog  of  125  beautiful  varie¬ 
ties.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist. 
Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for 
household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  time. 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 
“PRETTY  POLLY  PEMBERTON’’  House- 

dress— May  Model  only  $1.00.  Send  size  and 
total  back  length.  Valuable  coupon  given  with 
order.  BENNETT’S  GARMENTS,  Schuyler- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  WANTED 


REAL  ESTATE 


WILL  BE  READY  for  summer  boarders 
June  15.  Country'  home.  Write  for  information 
and  references.  BOX  1000,  Verona  Station, 
N.  Y. 


38  ACRE  poultry  farm  for  sale;  verv  reason 

able;  price,  $2800.  OWNER,  151  Main  St 
Fiemington,  N.  J.  ’’ 

WELL  LOCATED  114  ACRE  FARM  ‘mod 

buildings,  timber,  stock,  tools,  $3500.  Rens¬ 
selaer  County  farms,  all  kinds.  ANSLOW 
ODELL,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. _ UVY 

FOR  SALE — A  farm  earning  more  than 
$75,000  yearly;  located  in  the  rich  country  made 
famous  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper’s  “Leather 
Stocking  Tales,”  in  the  south  central  section  of 
New  York  State;  owned  by  one  family  for 
nearly  a  century. 

Consists  of  1550  acres,  thoroughly  equipped 
and  stocked;  highly  cultivated;  abounds  in 
crystal  spring  water;  nearby  markets  for  its 
well  established  products;  200  miles  from  New 
York  City;  dwellings,  all  well  built  and  painted 
with  accommodations  for  nine  families ;  most  of 
the  houses  have  at  least  ten  rooms;  all  well 
lighted  by  acetylene  gas  and  have  running  water 
buildings,  equipment  and  stock  cost  more  than 
$200,000;  five  large  and,  several  small  barns 
three  of  the  large  barns  have  concrete  milk 
houses  with  concrete  floors;  abundant  water 
supply;  every  form  of  labor  saving  machinery 
ideal  poultry  farm,  which  attracts  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  state,  including  men  from  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University 
accommodates  3500  hens  and  has  ample  brooders 
space  for  young  chickens;  300  head  of  cattle, 
mostly  Holsteins,  including  several  pure  bred 
bulls;  23  horses  and  a  famed  Percheron  stallion- 
200  hogs  fed  largely  upon  by-products  of  a  well 
equipped  cheese  factory;  about  400  acres  of 
timber;  abundant  fruit  trees.  Ensilage  corn  is 
the  largest  crop;  next  come  hay,  oats  and 
potatoes.  Unsurpassed  by  any  farm  in  the 
country,  east  or  west.  Owner  desires  to  sell  in 
order  that  he  may  devote  his  entire  time  to  his 
rapidly  growing  business  in  New  York  City. 
Price,  $200,000',  terms  cash.  Full  particulars 
upon  application.  Address  OWNER,  Box  327, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue’ 
New  York  City. _ 

MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in 
central  New  York  State.  For  sizes,  descriptions, 
prices  and  terms,  write  PERRY  FARM 
AGENCY,  Canajoharie,  N,  Y. _ 

THE  STRAWBERRY  FARM — *22  A  acres, 

7- room  house,  3  fire  places,  good  well  of  water- 

peaches,  asparagus.  WM.  SCOTT,  Chester, 
Conn. _ 

150  ACRES  fully  equipped,  9  fresh  cows, 
horses,  chickens,  water,  house,  barn,  orchards, 
woods,  y2  mile  R.  R.  town.  R.  P.  DEAN,  So. 
Royalton,  Vt. _ 

VALLEY  DAIRY  FARM,  253  acres,  large 
modern  barn,  silo,  horse  barn,  calf  barn,  granary, 
12-room  house;  lA  mile  to  town,  state  road. 
Half  million  feet  timber.  Will  sell  with  or  with¬ 
out  timber.  Price  and  terms  for  quick  sale. 
DR.  E.  H.  PORTER,  Upper  Lisle,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  paid  for  wool 
hides,  calf  skins,  tallow.  Write  ALVAH  A. 
CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

AGENTS,  SALESMEN— Make  and  sell 
Magic  or  Rub  Not  auto  and  furniture  polish. 
Formula,  label  and  full  instructions  for  one 
dollar.  Other  formulas  for  sale.  JAMES  M. 
MAGEE,  Heislerville,  N.  J. 

DON’T  LET  YOUR  FOWLS  DIE— Hand’s 
Wonder  (Worker  Roup  Powder.  Free  sample 
sent  on  request.  Live  county  agents  wanted; 
liberal  commission.  JAMES  A.  HAND  SON 
CO.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  Moosic,  Pa. 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  the  new  Delaval  cata¬ 
logue  on  Milking  Machines  and  Separators?  If 
not  write  us  to  Department  449,  DELAVAL 
SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  165  Broadway, 
-New  York  City. _ 

WANTED — Will  pay  cash  for  good  Dodge  or 
Buick  Touring  Car.  Must  be  bargain.  State 
year,  number  of  miles  traveled  and  price. 
Address  BIRGE  KINNE,  9  Patchin  Place, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

SAVE  HALF  your  paint  bills  and  use  Ingersoll 
Paint.  Get  my  free  delivery  offer  which  gives 
you  prices  at  wholesale.  O.  W.  INGERSOLL, 
252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ _ 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO:  Chewing, 
five  pounds,  $1.75;  ten,  $3.00.  Smoking,  five 
pounds,  $1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  pay  when  received. 
Pipe  and  recipe  free.  CO-OPERATIVE 
FARMERS,  Paducah.  Kentucky. _ 

TRACTOR  PLOWS — Every  improvement, 
can’t  choke,  three  bottoms,  only  $95;  eight  foot 
double  tractor  discs,  $95;  New  Happy  Farmer 

8- 16  tractors  less  than  factory  cost.  LOSCH 

MACHINERY  CO.,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. _ 

CORD  TIRES  all  sizes,  cheap.  G.  SIMMS, 
Lake,  New  York. _ 

BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  25 
cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. _ ______ 

WHITE  HICKORY  CHAIR,  split,  smooth, 
durable,  fine  bottom,  $1.  Best  chewing,  8 
pounds,  $2.50;  16,  $4.25;  best  smoking,  8  pounds, 
$2.25;  16,  $3.75;  mild  smoking,  8  pounds,  $1.60; 
16,  $2.60.  Postpaid.  DAVID  HARDIN, 
Patesville,  Ky.  _ _____ 

BOYS!  do  you  want  to  build  or  improve  your 
radio  set?  We  can  help  you  get  what  you  need 
if  you  will  help  us  get  some  new  subscribers 
For  details  write  to  the  Radio  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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The  Broad  Highway  — By 


Jeffery  Farnol 


( For  synopsis  of  preceding  installments,  see  page  505 ) 


WITH  my  head  in  a  whirl,  I  crossed 
to  the  door,  and  leaned  there  awhile, 
staring  sightlessly  out  into  the  summer 
evening;  for  it  seemed  that  in  this  little 
slip  of  paper  lay  that  which  meant  life  or 
death  to  me.  Then  I  opened  the  little 
folded  square  of  paper,  and  read : 

“Charmian  Brown  presents”  (this 
scratched  out).  “While  you  busied  your¬ 
self  forging  horseshoes  your  cousin,  Sir 
Maurice,  sought  and  found  me.  I  do  not 
love  him,  but—  Charmian; 

“Farewell.”  (This  also  scored  out.) 

Again  I  stared  before  me  with  unseeing 
eyes,  but  my  hands  no  longer  trembled, 
nor  did  I  fear  any  more;  the  prisoner  had 
received  his  sentence,  and  suspense  was 
at  an  end. 

And,  all  at  once,  I  laughed,  and  tore  the 
paper  across,  and  laughed  and  laughed, 
till  George  and  the  Ancient  stared  at  me. 

“Don't  ’ee!”  cried  the  old  man; 
“don’t  ’ee,  Peter — you  be  like  a  corp’ 
laughin’;  don’t  ’ee!”  But  I  tore  and  tore 
at  the  paper,  and  so  let  the  pieces  drop  and 
flutter  from  my  fingers. 

“There!”  said  I,  “there  goes  a  fool’s 
dream!”  So  saying,  I  set  off  along  the 
road,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left. 
But,  when  I  had  gone  some  distance,  I 
found  that  George  walked  beside  me. 

“George,”  said  I,  stopping,  “why  do 
you  follow  me?” 

“I  don’t  follow  ’ee,  Peter,”  he  an¬ 
swered;  “I  be  only  wishful  to  walk  wi’  you 
a  ways.” 

“I’m  in  no  mood  for  company,  George.” 
“Peter,”  he  cried  suddenly,  laying  his 
hand  upon  my  shoulder,  “don't  go  back 
to  that  theer  ghashly  ’Oiler  to-night — ” 
“It  is  the  only  place  in  the  world  for  me 
— to-night,  George.”  And  so  we  went  on 
again,  and  spoke  no  more  until  we  had 
come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

Down  in  the  Hollow  the  shadows  lay 
black  and  heavy,  and  I  saw  George  shiver 
as  he  looked. 

“No,  no!”  he  cried,  throwing  his  arm 
about  me,  “not  down  theer — it  be  so 
deadly  an’  lonely  down  theer  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  Come  back  wi’  me — just  for  to¬ 
night.”  But  I  broke  from  his  detaining 
hand,  and  plunged  on  down. 

Being  come  at  last  to  the  cottage,  I 
paused,  and  from  that  place  of  shadow's 
lifted  my  gaze  to  the  luminous  heaven, 
where  were  a  myriad  eyes  that  seemed  to 
watch  me  with  a  new  meaning,  to-night; 
wherefore  I  entered  the  cottage  hastily, 
and,  closing  the  door,  barred  it. 

Then  I  turned  to  peer  up  at  that  which 
showed  above  the  door — the  rusty  staple 
upon  which  a  man  had  choked  his  life  out 
sixty  and  six  years  ago.  And  I  began, 
very  slowdy,  to  loosen  the  neckerchief 
about  my  throat. 

“Peter!”  cried  a  voice — “Peter!”  and  a 
hand  was  beating  upon  the  door. 

CHAPTER  XL 

HOW,  IN  PLACE  OF  DEATH,  I  FOUND  THE 
FULLNESS  OF  LIFE 

CHE  came  in  swiftly,  closing  the  door 
^  behind  her,  found  and  lighted  a  can- 


him  be;  the  dross  becomes  pure  gold,  and 
she  believes  and  believes  until — ” 

“Charmian !  —  what  —  what  do  you 
mean?” 

‘Oh,  are  you  still  so  blind?”  she  cried, 
lifting  her  head  proudly.  “Why  did  I  live 
beside  you  here  in  the  wilderness?  Why 
did  I  work  for  you — contrive  for  you — 
and  seek  to  make  this  desolation  a  home 
for  you?  Often  my  heart  cried  out  its 
secret  to  you — but  you  never  heard;  often 
it  trembled-  in  my  voice — but  you  never 
guessed—  Oh,  blind!  blind!  And  you 
drove  me  from  you  with  shameful  words 
— but — I  came  back  to  you.  And  now — 
I  know  you  for  but  common  clay,  and — 
even  yet — ”  She  stopped,  and  once  more 
hid  her  face  from  me  in  her  hands. 

“Charmian!”  I  cried,  “ — oh,  Char¬ 
mian!”  and  seized  her  hands,  and,  despite 
her  resistance,  drew'  her  into  my  arms, 
and,  clasping  her  close,  forced  her  to  look 
at  me.  “And  even  yet? — what  more — 
tell  me!”  But,  she  held  me  off  with  both 
hands. 

“  TAON’T!”  she  cried;  “don’t— you 

-L'  shame  me — let  me  go!” 

“God  knows  I  am  all  unworthy, 
Charmian,  but''— oh,  woman  whom  I  have 
loved  from  the  first,  and  shall,  to  the  end, 
have  you  stooped  to  lift  me  from  these 
depths — is  it  a  new  life  you  offer  me — was 
it  for  this  you  came  to-night?” 

“Let  me  go — oh,  Peter! — let  me  go.” 

“Why — why  did  you  come?” 

“To  meet — Sir  Maurice  Vibart.” 

“To  meet  Sir  Maurice?”  I  repeated 
dully.  And  in  that  moment  she  broke 
from  me,  and  stood  with  her  head  thrown 
back,  and  her  eyes  very  bright. 

“He  was  to  meet  here — at  nine 
o’clock.” 

“Oh,  Charmian,”  I  whispered,  “are 
all  women  so  cruel  as  you,  I  wonder?” 
And,  turning  my  back  upon  her,  I  leaned 
above  the  mantel,  staring  down  at  the 
long-dead  ashes  on  the  hearth. 

But,  standing  there,  I  heard  a  footstep 
outside,  and  sv'ung  round  with  clenched 
fists,  yet  Charmian  was  quicker,  and,  as 
the  door  opened  and  Sir  Maurice  entered, 
she  was  between  us. 

He  stood  upon  the  threshold,  smiling, 
graceful,  debonair  as  ever.  Indeed,  his 
very  presence  seemed  to  make  the  mean 
room  the  meaner  by  contrast. 

“I  lost  my  way,  Charmian,”  he  began, 
“but,  though  late,  I  am  none  the  less 
welcome,  I  trust?  Ah? — you  frown. 
Cousin  Peter?  Quite  a  ghoulish  spot  this, 
at  night — you  probably  find  it  most  con¬ 
genial.”  And  he  laughed  so  that  I,  finding 
my  pipe  upon  the  mantelshelf,  began  to 
turn  it  aimlessly  round  and  round  in  my 
twitching  fingers. 

“You  have  already  met,  then?”  in¬ 
quired  Charmian. 

“We  had  that  mutual  pleasure  nearly  a 
week  ago,”  nodded  Sir  Maurice,  “when 
we  agreed  to — disagree  as  we  always  have 
done.” 

“I  had  hoped  that  you  might  be 
friends.” 

“My  dear  Charmian — I  w'onder  at 
you!”  he  sighed,  “so  unreasonable.  But 


I  am  not  here  on  Cousin  Peter’s  account,” 
he  went  on,  drawing  a  step  nearer  to  her. 
“  I  heartily  wish  him  among  his  hammers 
and  chisels.  I  have  come  for  you,  Char¬ 
mian.  I  have  sought  you  patiently  until 
I  found  you — and  I  will  never  forego  you. 
But  you  know  all  this.” 

“Yes,  I  know  all  this.” 

“I  have  been  very  patient,  Charmian, 
submitting  to  your  whims  and  fancies — 
but,  through  it  all.  I  knew,  and  you  knew, 
that  you  must  vield  at  last;  well— let  it  be 
to-night — ” 

“When  I  ran  away  from  you,  in  the 
storm.  Sir  Maurice,  I  told  you,  once  and 
for  all,  that  I  hated  you.  ” 

“Oh,  Charmian!  I  have  known  such 
hate  transfigured  into  ldve,  before  now! 
Come,  my  chaise  is  waiting;  in  a  few  hours 
we  can  be  in  London,  or  Dover — ” 

“I  shall  remain — here.” 

“Here ?  In  the  wilderness ? ’ ’ 

“With  my — husband.” 

*  ‘  Y  our — husband  ?  ’  ’ 

“I  am  going  to  marry  your  cousin — 
Peter  Vibart.” 

THE  pipe  slipped  from  my  fingers  and 
shivered  to  pieces  on  the  floor,  and  Sir 
Maurice  staggered  backwards  to  the  wall. 
He  -stood  for  a  moment,  with  his  head 
stooped  upon  his  hands.  When  he  looked 
up  his  face  was  dead  white,  but  his  voice 
came  smooth  and  unruffled  as  ever. 

“The  Mind  Feminine  “is  given  to 
change,”  said  he  softly,  “and— I  shall 
return.  I  shall  come  between  you  yet — 
I  tell  you.  I’ll  come  between  you — living 
or  dead!” 

And  he  -was  gone  into  the  shadows. 
But  as  for  me,  I  sat  down,  and,  leaning 
my  chin  in  my  hand,  stared  down  at  the 
broken  fragments  of  my  pipe. 

“Peter?” 

“You  are  safe  now,”  said  I,  without 
looking  up.  “he  is  gone — but,  oh,  Char¬ 
mian!  was  there  no  other  Way — ?” 

She  was  down  beside  me  on  her  knees, 
had  taken  my  hand,  rough  and  grimy  as 
it  was,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and  so 
had  drawn  it  about  her  neck,  holding  it 
there,  and  with  her  face  hidden  in  my 
breast. 

“Oh — strong  man  that  is  so  weak!” 
she  whispered.  “Oh — grave  philosopher 
that  is  so  foolish!  Oh — lonely  boy  that 
is  so  helpless!  Oh,  Peter — my  Peter!” 

“Charmian,”  said  I,  trembling,  “what 
does  it  mean?” 

“It  means,  Peter — ” 

“Yes?” 

“That — the  Humble  Person — ” 
“Yes?” 

“Will — marry  you — whenever  you  will 
— if — ” 

“Yes?” 

“If  you  will — only — ask  her.” 


CHAPTER  XLI 

LIGHT  AND  SHADOW 


"VTOW,  as  the  little  Preacher  closed  his 
^  book,  the  sun  rose  up,  filling  the 
world  about  us  with  his  glory. 

And  looking  into  the  eyes  of  my  wife, 
it  seemed  that  a  veil  was  lifted,  for  a  mo¬ 


dle,  and,  setting  it  upon  the  table  be¬ 
tween  us,  looked  at  me  while  I  stood 
mute  before  her. 

“Coward!”  she  said,  and,  with  the 
word,  snatched  the  neckerchief  from  my 
grasp,  and,  casting  it  upon  the  floor,  set 
her  foot  upon  it. 

“Yes,”  I  muttered;  “yes,  I  was  lost — 
in  a  great  darkness,  and  full  of  horror  of 
coming  nights  and  days,  and  so — I  would 
have  run  away  from  it  all.” 

“Fool!”  she  whispered.  “Oh,  fool  that 
I  dreamed  so  wise!  Oh,  coward  that 
seemed  so  brave  and  strong!  Oh,  man 
that  was  so  gloriously  young  and  un¬ 
spoiled!  That  it  should  come  to  this.” 

And,  though  she  kept  her  face  hidden,  I 
knew  that  she  was  weeping.  “A  woman’s 
love  transforms  the  man  till  she  sees  him, 
not  as  he  is,  but  as  her  heart  would  have  Start  at  Dot  1  and  draw  through  them  all  to  get  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
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ment,  there,  and  I  read  that  which  her 
lips  might  never  tell. 

“See,”  said  the  little  Preacher,  smiling 
upon  us,  “it  is  day  and  a  very  glorious 
one.  Go  forth  together,  Man  and  Wife, 
upon  this  great  wide  road  that  we  call 
Life;  go  forth  together,  made  strong  in 
Faith,  and  brave  with  Hope.  Go  forth, 
and  may  His  blessing  abide  with  you,  and 
the  ‘peace  that  passeth  understanding.’” 

Silently  we  went  together,  homewards, 
through  the  dewy  morning,  with  a  soft, 
green  carpet  underfoot,  and  leafy  arches 
overhead,  where  trees  bent  to  whisper 
benedictions,  and  shook  down  jewels  from 
their  leaves  upon  us  as  we  passed;  by 
merry  brooks  that  laughed  and  chattered, 
while  over  all  rose  the  swelling  chorus  of 
the  birds. 

And  being  come,  at  length,  to  the  Hol¬ 
low,  Charmian  must  needs  pause  beside 
the  pool  among  the  wdllows.  And  in  this 
mirror  our  eyes  met,  and  lo!  her  lashes 
drooped,  and  she  turned  her  head  aside. 

“Don’t,  Peter!”  she  whispered;  “don’t 
look  at  me  so.” 

“How  may  I  help  it  when  you  are  so 
beautiful?” 

And  she  would  have  fled  from  me,  but  I 
caught  her  in  my  arms,  and  there,  amid 
the  leaves,  for  the  second  time  in  my  life, 
her  lips  met  mine.  And  I  told  her  how,  in 
this  shady  bower,  I  had  once  watched  her 
weaving  leaves  into  her  hair,  and  heard 
her  talk  to  her  reflection — and  so  had 
stolen  away,  for  fear  of  her  beauty. 

“Fear,  Peter?” 

“  We  w'ere  so  far  out  of  the  world,  and — 
I  longed  to  kiss  you.” 

“And  didn’t,  Peter?” 

“And  didn’t,  Charmian,  because  we 
were  so  very  far  from  the  world,  and  be¬ 
cause  you  were  so  very  much  alone, 
and—” 

“And  because,  Peter,  because  you  are  a 
gentle  man  and  strong,  as  the  old  locket 
says.  And  do  you  remember,”  she  went 
on  hurriedly,  laying  her  cool,  restraining 
fingers  on  my  eager  lips,  “how  I  found 
you  wearing  that  locket,  and  how  you 
blundered  and  stammered  over  it,  and 
pretended  to  read  your  Homer?” 

“And  how  you  called  me  a  ‘creature’?” 

“And  how  you  deserved  it,  sir — and 
grew  more  helpless  and  ill  at  ease  than 
ever,  and  how — just  to  flatter  my  vanity 
— you  told  me  I  had  ‘glorious  hair’?” 

“And  so  you  have,”  said  I,  kissing  a 
curl  at  her  temple;  “when  you  unbind  it, 
my  Charmian,  it  will  cover  you — like  a 
mantle.” 

She  glanced  up  at  me,  sudden  and  shy, 
and  Dlushed  and  slipped  from  my  arms, 
and  fled  up  the  path. 

So  we  presently  entered  the  cottage, 
flushed  and  panting,  and  laughing  for 
sheer  happiness.  And  now  she  rolled  up 
her  sleeves,  and  set  about  preparing 
breakfast,  laughing  my  assistance  to 
scorn,  but  growing  mightily  indignant 
when  I  would  kiss  her,  yet  blushing  and 
yielding,  nevertheless.  And  while  she 
bustled  to  and  fro  she  began  to  sing: 

“‘In  Scarlet  town,  where  I  was  born. 

There  was  a  fair  maid  dwellin’, 

Made  every  youth  cry  Well-a-wayl 
Her  name  was  Barbara  Allen.’” 


“Oh,  Charmian!  how  wonderful  you 
are!” 

‘“All  in  the  merry  month  of  May, 

When  green  buds  they  were  swellin’ — ’” 

“Surely  no  woman  ever  had  such  beau¬ 
tiful  arms!  so  round  and  soft  and  white, 
Charmian.”  She  turned  upon  me  with  a 
fork  held  up  admonishinglv,  but  her  eyes 
wavered,  and  up  from  throat  to  brow 
rushed  a  wave  of  burning  crimson. 

“Oh,  Peter!”  she  whispered,  and  hid 
her  face  against  my  shoulder. 

“Are  you  content  to  have  married  such 
a  very  poor  man — to  be  the  wife  of  a  vil¬ 
lage  blacksmith?” 

“Why,  Peter — in  all  the  world  there 
never  was  such  another  blacksmith  as 
mine,  and— there! — the  kettle  is  boiling 
over — ” 

( Continued  on  page  505 ) 
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The  Road  to  Home 

Though  written  faithfully,  his  letters  from  home  seemed 
to  have  had  a  way  of  arriving  at  his  hotel  in  one  city 
just  after  he  had  left  for  the  next — and  of  never  catch¬ 
ing  up. 

Three  weeks  passed — business  conferences,  long  night 
journeyings  on  sleepers,  more  conferences— with  all  too 
little  news  from  home. 

Then  he  turned  eastward.  In  his  hotel  room  in 
Chicago  he  still  seemed  a  long  way  from  that  fireside 
in  a  New  York  suburb.  He  reached  for  the  telephone 
— asked  for  his  home  number. 

The  bell  tinkled  cheerfully.  His  wife’s  voice  greeted 
him.  Its  tone  and  inflection  told  him  all  was  right  with 
the  world.  She  hardly  needed  to  say,  “Yes,  they  are 
well — dancing  right  here  by  the  telephone.  .  .  . 

Father  and  mother  came  yesterday.  .  .  .  Oh,  we’ll 
be  glad  to  see  you!” 

*  #  *  # 


Across  the  breadth  of  a  continent  the  telephone  is 
ready  to  carry  your  greetings  with  all  the  conviction  of 
the  human  voice.  Used  for  social  or  business  purposes, 
“long  distance”  does  more  than  communicate.  It  pro¬ 
jects  you — thought,  mood,  personality — to  the  person 
to  whom  you  talk. 
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Pictures  Worth  Hanging 

Aunt  Janet  Talks  of  Home  Decorations 


IF  you  enjoyed  the  letters  on  choosing 
books  as  much  as  I  did,  you  are  ready 
for  another  open  forum  on  some  similar 
subject. 

One  that  should  interest  every  home¬ 
maker  has  been  suggested  by  Mrs.  Ralph 
A.  McGeogh,  who  writes: 

“I  have  a  topic  in  mind  which  I  have 
long  wished  to  see  discussed  and  I  would 
be  pleased  if  you  would  take  it  up. 
It  is  ‘The  Selection  of  Pictures  for  the 
Home.’  What  are  the  best  masterpieces 
and  the  most  suitable  for  home?  How 
should  they  be  framed  and  where  should 
they  be  hung?  I  have  read  many  ar¬ 
ticles  on  books  and  music  in  the  home 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  good  pictures 
have  an  ever-present  influence  and 
deserve  careful  attention.  I  am  sure 
many  home-keepers  would  enjoy  such  a 
discussion.” 

Can  we  help  Mrs.  McGeogh  in  her 
problem?  It  is  one  which  all  of  us  have 


the  ability  of  a  farm  woman  to  carrv  out 
Address  your  letter  to 


Our  Family  Discoveries 


AVERY  convenient  medicine  closet 
was  made  out  of  a  small  box.  Two 
shelves  were  put  in  it.  One  side  was  taken 
off  and  a  glass  fitted  in,  hinges  and  a  hook 
put  on  and  then  the  whole  painted  white. 
This  was  nailed  to  the  wall  making  a  very 
neat  as  well  as  convenient  cubboard  for 
the  medicine.  If  placed  high  enough  will 
be  out  of  reach  of  little  fingers. — Ellen 
A.  Elliot. 

*  *  * 


In  making  a  birthday  cake  place  a 
buttered  tumbler  in  the  center  of  the 
granite  pan  and  pour  the  batter  around 
it.  This  keeps  the  cake  from  falling.  It 
may  be  removed  or  left  in  the  cake  and 


LOOKING  FORWARD  TO  WARM  SUMMER  DAYS 


NO .  2047  shows  the  becoming  side 
front  closing,  ideal  for  a  cool, 
washable  summer  frock  of  voile  or 
dotted  swiss.  It  comes  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  takes  3j4  yards 
40-inch  material,  1  yard  contrasting. 
Price,  12c. 


2092 


No.  2092  is  dignified,  slenderizing 
blouse  for  the  matron.  Worn 
with  a  suit  or  separate  skirt,  it  is 
easy  to  slip  on  and  comfortable  to 
wear.  Sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48  inches  bust  measure. 
Use  .2  yards  of  40-inch  material 
for  size  36.  Price,  12c. 


No.  1303,  a  corset  cover  for  a 
stout  woman,  gives  the  correct 
line  for  any  blouse  or  dress.  It  is 
cleverly  cut  to  give  the  best 
possible  figure. .  Sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46,  48  and  50  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  takes  yi  yard 
of  36-inch  material.  Price,  12c. 


No.  2059 — made  of  cotton  poplin, 
seersucker  or  chambray,  this  little 
•  suit  will  be  very  becoming  to  small  son. 
Sizes  2, 4, 6  and  8  years.  Price,  12c. 


No.  1819,  a  sleeveless  frock  for  hot 
days,  will  keep  the  little  girl  cool  and 
comfortable.  Make  it  with  or  without 
bloomers.  Sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years. 
Price,  12c. 
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faced,  and  remembering  that  “a  wall 
without  pictures  is  like  a  house  without 
windows,”  many  of  us  have  puzzled  long 
over  the  best  ones  to  hang  in  different 
rooms.  Others  of  us  have  been  weighted 
down  by  heirlooms  of  crude  landscapes, 
depressingly  framed  in  heavy  wood  or 
glaring  wide  gilt  borders,  and  have 
struggled  between  conscience  and  artistic 
sense — until  we  finally  became  accustomed 
to  the  atrocities  and  kept  them.  But  how 
about  substituting  now  for  the  harshly 
colored  lithographs,  some  of  the  lovely, 
soft-tinted  modern  prints,  framed  in 
narrow  wood  dyed  a  harmonizing,  but 
inconspicuous  shade?  Isn’t  it  fairer  to 
the  children,  as  Mrs.  McGeogh  suggests, 
to  surround  them  with  beauty  in  every 
possible  form? 

What  do  my  readers  think?  What 
pictures  are  their  favorites  and  why? 
Let’s  hear  from  home-makers  who  have 
thought  the  matter  over.  Keep  your 
letter  short,  the  plans  concrete  and  within 


used  to  place  flowers. — Mrs.  Robert  T. 
Turner. 

*  *  * 

Clean  your  piano  keys  with  a  clean 
cloth  dipped  in  lemon  juice  and  dipped 
in  silver  whiting. — Mrs.  Robert  T. 
Turner. 

*  *  * 

To  run  rods  through  newly  ironed  cur¬ 
tains  place  a  thimble  upon  the  end  of  the 
rod. — Mrs.  Robert  T.  Turner. 

*  *  * 

Rub  your  fingers  over  moist  toilet 
soap  before  doing  any  rough  work,  such  as 
cleaning  the  stove  or  working  in  the 
garden,  it  will  help  in  cleaning  the  hands 
when  washing.  Dirt  from  the  nails  is 
more  easily  removed. — Mrs.  Robert  1 
Turner. 

*  *  * 

When  soaking  salty  ham,  add  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  molasses  to  the  water.  It  im¬ 
proves  the  taste  and  makes  the  ham  fry 
nice  and  brown. — .T.  Carnet. 
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The  Broad  Highway 

(Continued  from  page  503) 

“Let  it!”  said  I. 

“And  the  bacon — the  bacon  will  burn — 
| let  me  go,  and — oh,  Peter!” 

So,  in  due  time,  we  sat  down  to  our 
I  solitary  wedding  breakfast;  and  there 
here  no  eyes  to  speculate  upon  the  bride’s 
beauty;  and  no  healths  were  proposed 
I  or  toasts  drunk,  nor  any  speeches  spoken 
-except,  perhaps  by  my  good  friend  the 
I  brook  outside,  who  babbled  tolerantly  of 
us  to  the  listening  trees,  like  the  old 
I  philosopher  he  was. 

So  the  golden  hours  slipped  by,  the  sun 
I  crept  westward,  and  evening  stole  upon 
I  us.' 

“This  is  a  very  rough  place  for  you,” 
| said  I,  and  sighed. 

We  were  sitting  on  the  bench  before  the 
I  door,  and  Charmian  had  laid  her  folded 
hands  upon  my  shoulder,  and  her  chin 
I  upon  her  hands.  And  now  she  echoed  my 
I  sigh,  but  answered  without  stirring: 

“It  is  the  dearest  place  in  all  the 
world.” 

“And  very  lonely!”  I  pursued. 

“I  shall  be  busy  all  day  long,  Peter,  and 
(you  always  reach  home  as  evening  falls, 
[and  then — then — oh!  I  sha’n’t  be  lonely.” 

“But  I  am  such  a  gloomy  fellow  at  the 
I  best  of  times,  and  very  clumsy,  Char- 
|mian,  and  something  of  a  failure.” 

“And — my  husband.” 

“Peter! — oh,  Peter!”  I  started,  and 
|  rose  to  my  feet. 

Charmian  stole  her  arms  about  my 
|  neck. 

‘I  think  it  is  Simon,”  said  I  uneasily; 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED 

CHARMIAN,  angry  at  Peter’s  suspicion, 
has  left  the  cottage  where  she  tended 
his  home  for  him.  Then  he  discovers  he 
loves  her  and  is  in  despair.  Peter’s  wicked 
cousin.  Sir  Maurice  Vibart,  swears  never  to 
cease  searcfling  for  Charmian,  but  Peter 
urges  him  to  marry  the  Lady  Sophia  Sefton 
and  thus  inherit  their  uncle’s  fortune. 
The  Ancitnt  one  day  gives  Peter  a  letter 
left  at  the  forge,  where  he  works,  by  a  hand¬ 
somely  dressed  lady  on  horseback. 


“what  can  have  brought  him?  And  he 
will  never  venture  down  into  the  Hollow; 
I  must  go  and  see  what  he  wants.” 

“Yes,  Peter,”  she  murmured,  but  the 
clasp  of  her  arms  tightened. 

“What  is  it?”  said  I,  looking  into  her 
troubled  eyes.  “  Charmian,  you  are  trem¬ 
bling!— what  is  it?” 

“I  doAjt  know — but  oh,  Peter!  I  feel 
as  if  a  shadow — a  black  and  awful  shadow 
were  creeping  upon  us.  I  am  very  foolish, 
aren't  I? — and  this  our  wedding-day!” 

“Peter!  Pe-ter!” 

“Come  with  me,  Charmian;  let  us  go 
together.” 

“No,  I  must  wait — it  is  woman’s 
destiny — to  wait— but  I  am  brave  again; 
go — see  what  is  wanted.” 

I  found  Simon,  sure  enough,  in  the  lane, 
seated  in  his  cart,  and  his  face  looked 
squarer  and  grimmer  even  than  usual. 

“Oh,  Peter!”  said  he,  gripping  my 
hand,  “it  be  come  at  last — Gaffer  be 
goin’.” 

“Going,  Simon?” 

“Dyin’,  Peter.  Fell  downstairs  ’s 
earnin’.  Sinkin’  fast,  ’e  be,  an’  ’e  be  axin’ 
for  ’ee,  Peter.  You  weren’t  at  work  ’s 
marnin’,  Peter,  so  I  be  come  to  fetch  ’ee — 
you’ll  come  back  wi’  me  to  bid  ‘good-by’ 
to  the  old  man?  ” 

“Yes,  I'll  come,  Simon,”  I  answered; 
“wait  here  for  me.” 

Charmian  was  waiting  for  me  in  the 
cottage,  and,  as  she  looked  up  at  me,  I 
saw  the  trouble  was  back  in  her  eyes. 

“You  must — leave  me?”  she  inquired. 

“The  Ancient  is' dying,”  said  I.  Now, 
as  I  spoke,  my  eyes  encountered  the  staple 
above  the  door,  wherefore,  mounting  upon 
a  chair,  I  seized  and  shook  it.  And  lo! 
the  rusty  iron  snapped  off  in  my  fingers 
like  glass,  and  I  slipped  it  into  my 
pocket. 

“Oh,  Peter! — don’t  leave  me!”  cried 
Charmian  suddenly,  and  I  saw  that  her 
face  was  very  pale. 

_  ‘  Charmian!”  said  I,  and  sprang  to  her 
side.  “Oh,  my  love! — "what  is  it?” 

(To  be  continued) 
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Make  Your  Home  Life  Cheerful 


Equip  Your  Home  With  a  Sunbeam *  Lighting  Plant 


IIGHT  is  the  most  economical  and  [necessary  com- 
modity  a  farmer  can  buy.  The  wonderful  white 
light  of  a  Sunbeam  Lighting  Plant,  called  “The  Little 
Brother  of  the  Sun,”  will  bring  real  comfort  to  your 
home  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year. 
It  will  light  your  home,  cook  your  meals,  do  your  ironing, 
or  make  hot  water  available  to  you 
at  any  time. 


You  do  not  have  to  be  a  mechanic, 
technical  man,  or  an  electrician  to 
operate  a  Sunbeam  Lighting  Plant. 
It  is  so  designed  and  so  built  that 
you,  your  wife,  your  child,  or  your 
hired  man  can  operate  it  and  re¬ 
charge  it  as  easily  and  efficiently 
as  our  most  expert  mechanics.  The 
only  attention  that  is  necessary  is 
the  recharging  of  the  generator  a 
few  times  a  year  with  National 
Carbide  and  water. 


What  Sunbeam  Users  Say 

“It  will  help  us  considerably  if 
you  fill  our  order  at  once,  for  we 
are  out  of  NATIONAL  CARBIDE 
and  it  is  dreadful  to  return  to  oil 
light  after  using  the  wonderful 
Sunbeam  Lighting  Plant.” — A. 
McC.,  Corning,* New  York. 

“The  Sunbeam  Lighting  Plant 
is  the  finest  ever  and  a  great 
pleasure.  /  appreciate  the  terms 
on  which  /  was  able  to  purchase 
it.” — A.  S.,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


pipes  to  every  room  in  your  home  and  to  any  and  all 
farm  buildings  that  you  care  to  reach.  We  furnish  only 
the  best  fixtures  with  our  plant. 

*  *  * 

The  Perfected  Sunbeam  Lighting  Plant  is  safe.  It  has  been 
approved  by  the  Underwriters  Laboratories  and  is  permitted  for 
use  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un¬ 
derwriters.  Our  own  competent  mechanics 
install  the  generator,  in  the  ground,  thus 
insuring  absolute  safety. 


Cut  off  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  to 
us.  We  will  send  you  our  literature  and 
our  representative  will  be  glad  to  call 
on  you  to  demonstrate  the  merits 
of  this  PERFECTED  lighting  and 
cooking  plant.  You  will  be  under  no 
obligation,  as  we  take  great  pride  in 
showing  our  proposition.  All  Sunbeam 


Once  installed,  the  Sunbeam  Lighting  Plant  is  per¬ 
manent.  The  generator  is  guaranteed  for  a  period  of 
twenty-seven  years,  a  Certificate  of  Guarantee  being 
issued  to  each  purchaser.  In  addition  to  this,  a  Utility 
Reserve  F  und  is  maintained  to  enable  the  manufacturers 
of  the  Sunbeam  Lighting  Plant  to  give  the  very  best 
service  to  the  users  of  our  plant.  There  are  no  parts  to 
wear  out  or  break,  the  best  of  materials  and  workmanship 
being  employed.  The  generator  is  economical,  making 
gas  only  when  it  is  needed  and  is  under  perfect  automatic 
control.  The  gas  is  carried  through  thoroughly  tested 


We  are  distributors  of  National  Carbide  for  your  Lighting  Plant y' 


salesmen  carry  complete  credentials,  so  S 
do  not  be  deceived  by  imitators.  Our  jr 
men  understand  lighting  problems  y 
and  are  always  ready  to  help  / 
you.  Write  us  for  the  particu-  / 
lars  of  our  special  offer  which  makes  it  possible  / 
for  you  to  purchase  a  Sunbeam  Lighting  plant  y 
on  part-time  easy  terms.  We  do  not  quote  /  SUNBEAM 
a  price  on  an  incomplete  plant,  leaving  y  j  TCUTlkTr  f 0 
many  necessary  accessories  to  be  sup-  /  Llbnllnu  LU. 
plied  by  you  at  an  additional  cost  /  Dept.  A 

at  time  of  installation.  Our  propo-  S  WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 
sition  includes  the  ENTIRE  S  Check  the  following: 
equipment  installed  complete  j  □  Send  me  complete  inl¬ 
and  in  operation,  fully  guar-  >  formation  regarding  the 

W  Pi//  n  nni  util  nn  >  Sunbeam  Lighting  Plant. 

anteea.  rut  a  gas  well  on  /  ^  Enclosed  find  $5.35.  Send  me 

your  farm  on  easy  terms.  /  loo  pounds  of  National  Carbide 

/  “in  a  red  drum.” 


Name. 


Address 


AWNINGS 

at  a  big  saving.  Buy  direct  from 
factory.  Save  from  30  to  50%. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Prices 
TODAY 

Beautify  your  home,  protect  your 
furniture,  rugs,  draperies,  wall  paper 
from  the  bright  sun. 

OUR  AWNINGS 


DO  ALL  THIS 


MILVO  AWNING  &  TENT  WORKS 

Office  and  Salesroom,  1 0 1  W.  LIBERTY  ST.  ROME,  N.  Y. 


$600  Gets  Attractive  Home 
18  Acres,  Horse,  Furniture 

Refrigerator,  washing  machine,  cow,  hog,  poultry,  imple¬ 
ments,  tools  thrown  in;  delightful  surroundings,  improved 
road,  close  high  school  village;  loamy  fields,  spring- 
watered  pasture,  wood,  timber:  choice  fruit,  grapes; 
good  5-room  cottage,  barn,  poultry  house.  Aged  owner’s 
low  price  $1700,  only  $600  needed.  Details  and  how 
farmer  sold  $300  worth  eggs  in  week  to  tourists,  page  21 
big  Illus.  Bargain  Catalog  money-making  farms,  best 
sections  United  States.  Copy  free.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY.  150R  Nassau  St..  New  York  City. 


Don’t  Suffer 

With  Itching  Rashes 

UseCuticura 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cntlcnra  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Mail 


Take  a  Trip  to 

BERMUDA 

During  Your  Slack  Season 

Only  2  Days  From  New  York 

Average  Summer  Temperature  Only  77° 

8-Day  Tours  $90  and  up 

Including  all  Expenses  for  Steamer, 
Hotel  and  Side  Trips 
LONGER  iTOURS  AT  PROPORTIONATE  RATES 

All  the  Attractions  of  a  delightful  Yachting 
Trip  to  a  Quaint  Foreign  Land. 

ALL  OUTDOOR  S  PO  RTS— Sailing,  Bathing, 
Cycling,  Tennis,  Riding,  Driving,  Golf, 
Fishing,  Dancing,  Etc. 

Sailings  Twice  Weekly 

VIA  PALATIAL,  TWIN-SCREW 
OIL-BURNING  TRANSATLANTIC  LINERS 

S.S.  “FORT  VICTORIA"  and 
S.S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE" 

ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL  —  Especially  attractive, 
located  in  the  historic,  picturesque  and  quaint  part 
of  Bermuda.  Excellent  cuisine  and  service.  Mag¬ 
nificent  tiled  swimming  pool. 

Send  for  Special  Summer  Tours  Booklet 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  N.  Y.,’or  Any  Local  Tourist  Agent 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


Milk  Prices 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  announces  the  following  prices  for 
milk  during  May  in  the  201-210  mile  freight 
zone,  for  milk  testing  3  per  cent.:  Class  1,  used 
chiefly  for  fluid  purposes,  $1.86  per  hundred 
pounds;  Class  2- A,  used  chiefly  as  fluid  cream, 
$1.70;  Class  2-B,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  plain  condensed  milk  and  ice  cream, 
$1.85;  Class  2-C,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  soft  cheeses,  $1.85;  Class  3,  for  milk 
used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  whole  milk 
powder,  evaporated  whole  milk  and  sweetened 
whole  condensed  milk,  $1.60;  Class  f-A,  and 
4-B,  based  on  butter  and  American  cheese  quo¬ 
tations  in  the  New  York  market.  Prices  for 
April  were:  Class  1,  $2.33;  Class  2-A,  $2.00: 
Class  2-B,  $2.25;  Class  2-C,  $2.25;  Class  3, 
$1.95. 

Sheffield  Farms  Company  Producers  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  price  of  3  per  cent,  milk  in  the 
201-210  mile  freight  zone  for  May  is  $1.70)^. 

Non-pooling  producers  association  Class  1, 
fluid  milk  for  city  consumption,  $1.86;  Class  2, 
milk  for  cream,  plain  condensed  and  ice  cream, 
$1.70;  Class  3a,  milk  for  evaporated,  con¬ 
densed,  etc.,  $1.60;  Class  3b,  milk  for  fancy 
cheeses,  $1.45;  Class  4  determined  on  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Interstate  Milk  Producers’  Association  (Phil¬ 
adelphia  price  plan)  receiving  station  prices, 
3  per  cent,  milk  201-210  mile  zone,  $2.19. 

The  platform  price  is  $2.60  per  can  for  pas¬ 
teurized  milk  in  shippers’  cans  F.  O.  B.  New 
York  City;  where  an  allowance  of  10c  per  can 
is  made  city  dealers  furnish  can,  making  it 
$2.50.  Competition  from  unorganized  milk 
_  has  forced  this  price  lower  in  many  instances. 

Milk  Pool  Prices  for  April 

✓  The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  gross  pool  price  for  3  per  cent,  milk 
at  the  201-210  mile  freight  zone  for  April  is 
$1 .835  for  100  pounds,  with  cents  deduction 
for  expenses  and  5  cents  for  certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness.  The  net  pool  price,  therefore, 
is  $1.75  and  the  cash  payment  is  $1.70. 

BUTTER  MARKET  STEADY 

During  the  early  part  of  the  week  ending 
May  17th,  the  butter  market  took  on  a  very 
strong  tone.  During  the  middle  of  the  week, 
however,  the  market  seemed  much  better 
supplied  with  the  result  that  by  Wednesday 
there  was  rather  unsettled  feeling.  However, 
the  market  still  maintains  its  fairly  firm 
condition,  What  will  develop  no  one  can  say. 
There  have  been  so  many  irratic  changes  in  the 
market  of  late  that  most  anything  can  be 
expected.  The  gains  of  last  week  were  quite 
unlooked  for.  At  this  time  of  the  year  when  we 
have  reached  the  end  of  the  hay  and  fodder 
period  and  before  cows  have  been  on  pasture 
not  enough  to  show  the  effect  of  grass,  there  is 
usually  a  trying  period  for  the  men  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  However,  this  has  not  been  so  much  in 
evidence  this  year  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
demand  has  been  particularly  good  and  there 
has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  buyers  to 
keep  things  moving.  Buyers  are  not  taking  on 
any  future  supplies,  nothing  except  their 
daily  needs  and  this  has  kept  business  fairly 
active  on  the  market. 

CHEESE  MARKET  EASIER 

Trading  has  been  quiet  and  there  has  been 
as  easing  off  on  prices  to  some  extent.  Buyers 
in  general  seem  to  feel  that  with  stocks  as  they 
are,  much  lower  prices  than  prevail  now  will  be 
forthcoming  in  the  near  future.  Therefore, 
these  buyers  are  playing  a  waiting  game.  The 
market  on  fresh  cheese  has  been  weakened 
considerably  by  heavy  arrivals.  Fresh  whole 


White  —  EGGS  —  Brown 

Write  for  pamphlet  of  shippers  reference  and 
shipping  tags. 

JOSEPH  SILBERMAN 

The  House  of  No  Regrets 

304  Greenwich  Street  New  York 

References:  Irving  Bank,  Columbia  Trust  or 
Franklin  National  Bank 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

EGGS 


milk  State  flats  of  average  run  are  quoted  at 
16c  and  offerings  have  got  to  be.  extremely 
fancy  to  bring  anything  beyond  that.  Fancy, 
held,  whole  milk.  State  flats  are  meeting  a  quiet 
market  but  prices  are  holding  fairly  steady  at 
24  to  24j^c»  with  average  run  usually  a  cent 
lower. 

EGG  MARKET  CONTINUES  FIRM 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  trading  of  late  has 
not  been  very  active  and  that  some  receivers 
report  a  lighter  demand  for  stock  for  storage  or 
for  stock  already  stored,  nevertheless,  the 
market  maintains  not  only  a  steady  tone  but 
quite  a  firm  one.  Eggs  of  higher  quality  are 
showing  a  great  deal  more  strength  than  aver¬ 
age  receipts.  Defects  are  becoming  quite 
general  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  receipts. 
The  market  on  nearby  whites  is  steady,  the  de¬ 
mand  good  and  prices  generally  in  the  seller’s 
favor,  especially  on  prime  to  fancy  offerings. 

LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POULTRY 

The  market  on  live  fowls  is  rather  flighty. 
Medium  to  light  stock  is  selling  fairly  well  but 
offerings  of  heavy  fowls  are  dragging  and  are 
being  shaded  from  a  half  cent  to  cent  in  many 
instances.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  fowl 
market  is  off  color.  Express  fowls  are  having  a 
quiet  sale  and  most  of  the  business  is  being 
done  at  27c.  Birds  have  got  to  be  extra  fine 
to  bring  28c.  Live  broilers  are  in  heavy  supply 
and  on  account  of  this  are  meeting  a  market 
that  can  be  considered  only  fairly  steady. 

Decoration  Day,  which  is  on  May  30,  usually 
offers  a  better  market  for  broilers  or  frying 
chickens.  Broducers  who  are  planning  to  meet 
this  market  should  plan  to  get  their  stuff  in  on 
Wednesday  and  Tuesday  the  26th  and  27th,  not 
later  than  the  28th  as  trading  is  usually  done  on 
these  days.  Stock  that  will  come  in  on  Thursday 
will  be  too  late  for  the  peak  of  the  market. 

Although  receipts  of  fresh  killed  fowls  have 
not  been  heavy,  nevertheless  they  have  been 
equal  to  the  demand  which  has  been  slow. 
The  dressed  poultry  market  seems  to  lack  pep 
and  sales  do  not  warrant  any  change  in  quota¬ 
tions.  Fancy  box-packed  fowls  still  maintain 
the  top  figures  but  there  are  plenty  of  ordinary 
fowls  being  offered  at' a  cent  or  more  under 
quotations.  Nearby  fresh  killed  broilers  are 
increasing  in  supply,  in  fact  to  the  extent  that 
the  market  is  beginning  to  weaken.  Jersey 
and  other  nearbys  as  well  as  Southern  receipts 
are  ranging  mainly  from  50  to  60c.,  poor  stocks 
are  ranging  below  45c.  Long '  Island  ducks 
are  plentiful  but  the  demand  is  active  so  that 
the  receipts  are  cleaning  up  fairly  well  at  21c. 
The  live  market  on  Long  Island  ducks, 
springers  is  25c  and  22c  on  breeders. 

OLD  POTATOES  BARELY  STEADY 

Owing  to  a  demand  that  is  quite  dull  and 
to  trading  that  is  light,  the  market  on  old  pota¬ 
toes  barely  holds  its  steady  tone.  Apparently 
there  is  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  shippers 
in  the  country  to  clean  up  their  stock,  this 
being  reflected  into  the  market  with  the  result 
that  dealers  are  not  over  anxious  to  take  on 
anything.  As  long  as  the  supply  of  new  pota¬ 
toes  continues  as  it  is,  there  is  very  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  market  improving  on  old  stock. 
As  we  stated  in  our  reports  last  week,  if  any¬ 


thing  happens  to  the  Southern  market  without 
warning  we  may  see  a  short  spurt  on  old  goods. 

States  are  generally  quoted  at  $2.40  to 
$2.50  per  150  lbs.  sack  in  the  country.  How¬ 
ever,  only  very  finest  stock  is  bringing  that 
price.  Mains  are  quoted  at  $3.00  per  150  lbs. 
New  potatoes,  Spaulding  Rose,  are  quoted 
anywhere  from  $8.50  to  $8.75  per  barrel,  de¬ 
livered  on  the  docks  at  New'  York.  In  general 
these  Florida  arrivals  are  equal  to  all  of  the 
other  arrivals  together. 

APPLE  MARKET  HOPELESS 

The  situation  in  the  apple  market  is  abso¬ 
lutely  hopeless  as  far  as  the  man  is  concerned 
who  is  trying  to  sell  the  regular  stock  that  is 
coming  out  of  storage,  or  is  trying  to  dispose 
of  his  holdings  across  the  water.  About  the 
only  fellows  who  can  see  a  little  daylight  are 
those  who  have  cleared  up  their  stocks  and  are 
holding  particularly  fancy  stocks  of  Newtown 
Pippins.  A  review  of  the  latest  trade  reports 
will  -  show  the  very  unsatisfactory  condition 
in  the  market. 

On  May  1,  cold  storage  holdings,  including 
both  boxes  and  barrels,  in  terms  of  barrels, 
amounted  to  an  equivalent  of  2,279,415  barrels 
an  increase  of  1,092,862  barrels  over  1923  for 
the  same  period.  The  actual  boxes  in  storage 
on  May  1,  amounted  to  3,271,412  an  increase 
of  1,615,889  over  1923  figures.  A  consider- 
able"port  ion  of  this  box  stuff  is  still  in  the  West 
and  bids  fair  to  stay  there.  It  is  doubtful  if 
much  of  a  percentage  of  these  goods  will 
reach  Eastern  markets.  The  actual  barrels  in 
storage  in  the  United  States  on  May  1,  were 
1,888,942  an  increase  over  1923  of  554,232 
barrels.  The  decrease  of  storage  holdings 
during  April  1924  was  45.04  per  cent,  compared 
to  a  decrease  in  April  1923  or  53.07  per  cent, 
compared  to  a  five-year  average  of  54.02, 
showing  that  consumption  has  been  less  in 
proportion  to  the  extremely  heavy  crop.  In 
order  to  figure  on  carloads,  one  carload  is 
equivalent  to  about  150  barrels;  so  from  the 
foregoing  figures  you  can  estimate  the  length 
of  a  train  of  apples  that  is  still  in  the  market. 

During  the  past  six  weeks,  apple  dealers 
have  been  experiencing  extremely  heavy  losses 
on  shipments  to  England  and  European  ports. 
Our  foreign  markets  have  absolutely  gone  to 
pieces.  Reports  state  that  apples  are  selling 
for  two  shillings  a  barrel  in  England.  This 
is  due  to  the  extremely  bad  condition  in  wffiich 
apples  are  arriving  on  the  other  side.  The 
cause  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  steamers 
have  experienced  terribly  heavy  storms  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  hatches  have  had  to  be  closed. 
As  a  result,  the  apples  heated  and  went  bad 
rapidly.  One  dealer  told  the  writer  that  he 
made  a  shipment  of  200  barrels  and  just  the 
other  day  received  a  bill  for  $371  from  the 
consignee  for  transportation  and  got  nothing 
for  the  apples. 

HAY  MARKET  STEADY 

There  is  little  or  no  change  in  the  hay  market. 
It  is  still  steady  on  the  better  grades  of  hay, 
especially  in  large  bales.  However,  poorer 
grades  still  continue  to  drag.  Brooklyn  is 
reported  being  somewhat  easier  than  Man¬ 
hattan  except  on  No.  1  goods.  The  market 
over  there  is  liberally  supplied  and  trading  is 
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Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to  Eastern  farmers 
sold  on  May  15: 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen)  New  York 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uneandled,  extras .  S4  to  35 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras .  32  to  33 

Extra  firsts .  30  to  31 

Firsts . .- .  28  to  29 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts .  28  to  30 

Lower  grades .  26)4  to  27  M 

Hennery  browns,  extras .  30  to  32 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras .  28  to  30 

Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score .  40)4  to  41 

Extra  (92  score) . . .  ~  40 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest .  . 

Good  to  prime .  . 

Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 

Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample . . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed  No.  2 . 

Alfalfa,  second  cutting  No.  2 . . 

Oat  Straw  No.  1 . 


U.  S.  Grades 
$27  to  28 
25  to  26 
15  to  20 
25  to  27 
27  to  28 
15 


Buffalo 


27  to  29 


26  to  27 


43  to  44 
41  to  42 
38  to  89 
32  to  37 

Old  Grade 
$21  to  22 


Phila. 


Standards 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 

Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy . 

Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor . 

Chickens,  colored  fancy . 

Chickens,  leghorns . . . 

-Broilers,  colored . 

Broilers,  leghorns . 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 

Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes . 

Hogs,  Yorkers . 


27  to  28 
.27 


45  to  50 
30  to  45 


9  to  11 

4  .o \y2 

6  to  8)4 

7  to  7% 


27  to  29 
23  to  26 


48  to  55 


only  fair.  Thirty-one  dollars  is  about  the  top 
price  and  No.  1  hay  in  large  bales.  No.  2  is  a 
little  bit  easier  than  it  was  a  week  or  so  ago 
$28  being  the  top  price  for  buyers  discriminat¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  of  $1,  a  tone  on  small  bales. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 

According  to  New  York  State  Department, 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  the  following  prices 
prevailed  on  April  26th,  through  billed  from 


western  points: 


Roch- 


Albany 

Boston 

Ogdens- 

Utica 

ester 

Syra- 

Buf¬ 

falo 

No,  2  Wb-i Oats. 

■ 58 % 

burg 
-  .59% 

58 

cuse 
.57  % 

.55% 

-S7H 
„  ,85)4 
38.90 

No.  3  Wh.  Oats. 

.58 

.59 

•5734 

.57 

No.  2  Yel.  Corn 

■93}4 

.95 

•92)4 

.91  y2 

No.  3  Yel-  Corn 

i  .91)4 

.93 

,9oy2 

.89)4 

Ground  Oats  . . 

41.00 

41.60 

40.60 

40.30 

Sp’g.  Wht  Bran 

26.50 

27.10 

26.10 

25.80 

24.40 

H’d.  Wht.  Bran 

30.00 

30.60 

29.60 

29.30 

27.90 

Standard  Mids . 

26.00 

26.00 

25-60 

25.30 

23.90 

Soft  W.  Mids. . 

36.00 

36.60 

35.60 

35.30 

33.90 

Flour  Mids . 

31.00 

31.60 

30.60 

30.30 

8  90 

Red  Dog  Flour. 

37.00 

17.60 

36.60 

36.30 

34.90 

Brewers  Grains . 

31.00 

31.50 

30.60 

30.30 

33.90 

White  Hominy . 

34.75 

35.35 

34.35 

34.05 

32.65 

Yellow  Hominy 

34.25 

34.85 

33.85 

33.55 

32.15 

Corn  Meal . 

36.50 

37.10 

36.10 

35.80 

34.40 

Gluten  Feed.. . . 

38.25 

38.85 

37.85 

37.55 

36.15 

Gluten  Meal .  .  . 

46.50 

47.10 

46.10 

45.80 

44.40 

38%  Cottonseed 

45.50 

46.20 

5,10 

44.60 

43.40 

41%  Cottonseed 

48.50 

49.20 

48.10 

47.60 

46.40 

43%  Cottonseed 

50.00 

50.70 

49.60 

49.10 

47.90 

31%  OP  Oil  M  . 

44.00 

44.60 

43.60 

43.30 

41.90 

34%  OP  Oil  M  . 

44.50 

45.10 

41.10 

43.80 

42.40 

Beet  Pulp ..... 

36.00 

36.60 

35.60 

35  30 

33.90 

Pennsylvania’s  T  B  Plan 

{Continued  from  page  4-98) 

Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association  had  this  in 
mind  when  the  following  regulations  were 
submitted  as  amendments  to  the  Accredited 
Plan.  The  regulations  are  practical  and  do 
not  work  a  hardship  on  owners  bringing  cattle 
into  such  areas  either  for  dairy,  breeding, 
grazing  and  slaughter  purposes. 

The  following  regulations  govern  cattle 
brought  into  the  area  before  and  after  it  is 
declared  an  Official  Modified  Accredited  Area: 

1.  Cattle  for_  any  purpose  originating  in  Accredited 
Herds  or  Official  Modified  Accredited  Areas  may  be 
brought  into  areas  operating  under  the  Modified  Ac¬ 
credited  Area  Plan  at  the  purchaser's  convenience  without 
a  tuberculin  test. 

2.  Cattle  for  dairy  and  breeding  purposes  brought  into 
the  area  that  do  not  originate  from  Accredited  Herds  or 
from  Official  Modified  Accredited  Areas  are  required  to 
pass  at  least  one  tuberculin  test  at  point  of  origin. 

3.  Apparently  healthy  cattle  for  immediate  slaughter 
may  enter  the  area  but  must  be  slaughtered  within  ten 
days  and  during  this  interval  they  must  be  kept  separate 
and  apart  from  other  cattle. 

4.  Cattle  for  feeding  and  grazing  purposes  may  enter 
the  area  and  need  not  be  tuberculin  tested  during  the 
feeding  and  grazing  period,  providing  they  are  kept 
separate  and  apart  from  other  cattle.  If  the  owner  does 
not  value  facilities  to  keep  cattle  for  feeding  and  grazing 

Eurposes  separate  and  it  is  necessary  to  house  them  with 
is  native  cattle  whose  health  has  been  determined,,  he  is 
required  to  have  the  cattle  tuberculin  tested  at  point  of 
origin. 


Farmers  ■  Growers  -  Pou Itrymen  and  Shippers 

We  ship  in  cars  and  small  lots,  once  used 
Barrels,  (apple,  potato,  slat,  etc.)  Baskets, 
Butter  Tubs,  Carriers,  Crates  and  Egg  Cases. 
Also  all  varieties  of  new  and  used  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Packages.  Our  used  egg  cases  are  a 
special  feature.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Write  or  wire  at  once. 

NATIONAL  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  N.  Paul,  370-371  South  St.,  New  York  City 


BINDER  TWINE 


Shortage  predicted. 
Get  our  low  price  and 
order  early.  Farmer  Agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


When? 


WHEN  did  this  copy  of  the 
American  Agriculturist 
reach  you?  The  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  is  printed  in  New  York 
City  and  the  last  copies  are  in  the 
post-office  by  noon  of  Thursday 
of  each  week.  We  have  a  definite 
printing  schedule  that  brings 
everything  into  the  central  post- 
office  at  that  time.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  slip  somewhere  that 
causes  copies  to  be  delayed.  Every 
copy  should  be  in  the  subscriber’s 
hands  by  Saturday.*  If  you  do  not 
get  your  American  Agriculturist 
on  or  before  this  day  send  a  card 
direct  to  the  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment  telling  us  when  you  did 
receive  it.  This  will  help  us  check 
up  delays  and  correct  any  faults 
which  may  be  the  cause. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

Circulation  Department 
461  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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Green  Food  For  the  Hens 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Plan  Next  Winter  s  Supply 

By  C.  H.  CHESLEY 


WHERE  a  poul¬ 
try  flock  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  is  kept,  there  should  be 
a  supply  of  green  stuff  grown  to  feed 
during  the  winter.  It  is  important  that 
something  of  this  kind  be  available 
during  the  time  the  birds  are  necessarily 
confined  to  the  laying  houses.  Many 
commercial  poultrymen  keep  the  flocks 
shut  up  in  the  houses  practically  all  of 
the  time  after  the  pullets  have  reached 
their  full  development.  They  are  fed 
intensively  and  forced  for  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  which  means  that  they  must  have  a 
lot  of  animal  protein.  Protein  serves  as  a 
sort  of  poison  unless  some  measure  is 
taken  to  counteract  its  effect.  The 
safest  way  to  do  this  is  by  the  feeding  of 
succulent  feed  such  as  mangels  and 
cabbage. 

Mangels  Ideal — Easily  Stored 

I  know  a  poultryman  who  plants  both 
of  these  vegetables  and  plans  to  have 
them  on  hand  practically  all  of  the  time 
to  feed  to  the  layers.  He  says  that  he  is 
unable  to  get  hatching  eggs  of  high 
fertility  without  a  supply  of  mangels 
for  the  hatching  season.  Hen  manure  is 
a  fertilizer  of  high  power  and  root  crops 
need  a  lot  of  plant  food.  For  mangels  he 
chooses  an  acre  or  two  that  has  been 
cultivated  one  year.  The  manure  is 
plowed  under  and  the  soil  is  disked  and 
harrowed  until  it  is  well  pulverized.  He 
sows  the  seed  late  in  May,  believing  that 
mangels  require  a  long  season  for  full 
development.  An  ordinary  seed  sower  is 
used  in  planting,  the  rows  being  three 


feet  apart.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  appear, 
cultivation  with  the  horse  cultivator  is 
started.  When  the  row's  can  be  seen 
readily,  the  plants  are  thinned  to  stand 
ten  inches  apart.  Most  of  this  is  done 
with  the  hoe  although  some  hand  work  is 
required.  By  choosing  land  free  from 
weed  seeds,  there  is  little  hand  work 
needed.  He  keeps  up  cultivation  prac¬ 
tically  all  summer,  finally  throwing  up  the 
earth  to  the  rows  with  the  horse  hoe. 
As  the  roots  grow  half  or  more  out  of 
ground,  the  mangels  are  easy  to  harvest. 
They  will  keep  all  winter  in  a  cool  root  cellar. 

Cabbage  for  Early  Winter 

Cabbage  is  grown  for  late  fall  and  early 
winter  use,  also  more  or  less  of  it  is  fed 
from  midsummer  on.  For  the  cabbage 
patch,  new  ground  is  chosen.  The  soil  is 
plowed  deeply  and  well  prepared,  the 
planting  being  done  about  the  same  time 
the  mangels  are  put  in  the  ground.  The 
cabbage  seed  is  planted  in  the  same  way 
and  cultivation  with  the  horse  is  started 
as  soon  as  the  plants  show'.  Later,  con-  i 
siderable  thinning  is  done.  Copenhagen 
Market  and  Late  Drumhead  are  sowjn. 
The  first  is  ready  for  use  during  the  fall, 
also,  many  of  the  best  heads  are  marketed, 
all  outer  leaves  and  poor  heads  going 
to  the  hens.  The  Late  Drumhead  is  a 
coarse  variety  and  produces  large  heads. 
These  are  practically  all  used  for  the 
poultry,  as  the  quality  is  not  quite  good 
enough  for  market. 

Probably  the  best  root  crops  for  winter 
{Continued  on  page  508 ) 


Who  Markets  The  Farmers’  Wheat? 


{Continued  from  page  491) 


market  away  from  the  straight  flour- 
water-yeast  loaf,  the  baker  puts  a  liberal 
portion  of  appetizing  milk,  shortening, 
and  malt. 

,  While  men  may  cry  out  against  the 
quality  loaf,  and  demand  the  old  pre¬ 
war  loaf  back,  bakers  know'  that  the 
women  will  not  follow'  them.  In  Indian¬ 
apolis  the  loaf  that  rules  the  market  sells 
five  to  one,  as  compared  to  a  five  cent 
loaf  that  was  in  every  store  wThere  this 
milk  loaf  was  sold,  all  the  time  it  was 
building  up  its  prestige.  Any  farm 
organization  can  check  this  situation  up. 
Grocers  in  Omaha  reported  recently  to 
the  ’ Omaha  Bee  that  they  had  abandoned 
five  cent  loaves  because  the  people  w'ould 
not  buy  them — although  plenty  were 
offered  to  the  grocers’  trade. 

Now  can  farmers  and  bakers  work 
together?  Hotels  cut  dowm  the  portion 
of  bread  during  the  war  to  two  ounces 
per  plate.  It  used  to  be  four  ounces. 
And  it  paid  the  hotels  to  put  on  the  free 
bread  for  the  customers  demanded 
smaller  portions  of  other  foods  requiring 
special  cooking, — especially  no  essential 
“trimmings.” 

Yet  the  w'ar  practise  remains  in  general 
use.  A  grange  organization  in  Washing¬ 
ton  State  took  action  against  this.  Why 
can’t  farm  organizations  everywhere  take 
such  action — and  help  to  get  the  four 
ounce  portion  back  as  a  wTay  of  getting 
more  w'heat  to  market? 

I  recently  read  through  the  index  for 
magazines  for  the  wTar  period.  Under 
the  heading  “Bread  Substitutes”  I  read 
a  list  of  articles  that  included  almost 
every  magazine  in  America.  The  entire 
alphabet  had  been  exhausted — except  for 
three  letters — in  getting  titles  for  these 
articles  on  “Wheatless  Bread,”  “bread 
i  substitutes,”  and  the  like. 

Result,  the  habits  of  a  nation  were 
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Eggs . . . 


crashed.  Have  farmers  no  interest  in 
getting  them  back? 

Now  bakers  working  alone  have  accom¬ 
plished  some  splendid  victories  since  the 

Wheat  Food  Movement”  entered  Amer¬ 
ican  life.  They  can  be  recorded  in  the 
terms  of  observed  facts,  as  seen  by 
outside  sources,  and  so  in  that  form 
they  are  set  down  here. 

Just  this  last  Christmas  butter  people 
made  a  survey  of  retail  stores  to  see 
how  the  home  demand  for  butter  for  pies 
and  cakes  went  over.  They  reported  their 
findings  in  the  Butter,  Egg  and  Cheese 
Journal.  These  were  that  “MOTHER’S 
PIES  ARE  HISTORY .”  An  enormous 
story  of  conquest  of  the  pie-making  busi-' 
ness  lies  behind  this  simple  record  of 
victory  for  bakers.  Mother’s  pies  have 
joined  mother’s  home  churned  butter, 
mother’s  home  darned  sox,  mother’s 
crazy  quilts,  father’s  Olde  Oaken  Bucket, 
and  sonny’s  back-yard  w  ood  pile. 

Coming  back  to  toast  and  toasters, 
toast  campaigns  conducted  by  bakers  in 
cooperation  w'ith  electric  men,  jam  men, 
butter  men,  milk  men,  are  placing  electric 
toasters  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
homes  that  never  knew  them  and  are 
restoring  toast  to  the  delicacy  it  was  in 
grandpa's  day.  One  baker  alone  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  Penn.,  sold  18,000  toasters 
in  October  and  sold  $2,000  more  in  bread 
values  per  week  during  November, 
December,  and  January.  That  is  how 
he  shoved  wheat  into  consumption.  Now' 
we  know  that  Canada,  England,  France, 
— all  eat  much  more  bread  than  wre  do. 
We  know'  that  America  is  one  of  the 
lighter  wheat  consumers.  We  know 
that  before  the  war  the  percentage  of 
wheat  foods  in  the  diet  was  higher. 

And  what  do  wTe  know  about  united 
merchandising  pressures,  in  w'hich  farm¬ 
ers  recognize  bakers  as  being  one  step 
only  in  the  march  from  farm  to  con¬ 
sumers,  and  cooperate  with  them,  rather 
than  considering  them  foes  to  be  pilloried 
on  all  public  occasions.  I  believe  here 
that  a  variation  of  the  cooperative 
methods  of  the  orange,  raisin,  egg,  and 
apple  growers,  can  glorify  wheat  foods 
before  the  people,  and  enlarge  their 
acceptance  25  per  cent. 


B  A  B  Y  &  CHICKS 


CHICKS 


BIG,  FLUFFY,  FULL-O-PEP 


Well  Hatched  from  healthy  laying  hens  of  best  strains 
„  on  free  range 

Varieties  Prices  on:  25  50 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns .  $3.50  $6.75 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas, 

Blk.  Minorcas . 4.00  7.75 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.50  8.75 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  7.75  15.25  „„  „„ 

Eggs  for  hatching,  one-half  price  of  Chicks.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Prepaid 
Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  save  time.  Ref.,  Huron  Co  Banking  Co’ 
Quick  delivery.  Free  Catalog.  Ohio  Chicks  Are  Better. 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  B-6, 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

17.00 

30.00 


500 

$62.50 

72.50 

82.50 
147.50 


NORWALK,  OHIO 


a 


SCHWEGLER’S 

THOR-O-BRED 

BABY  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
Wyandottes.  12c  and  up. 

97%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  now 
for  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER 

204  Northampton  St.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

“CHICKS”— 5  ,000  Weekly  for  May  delivery  at  rock 


.  .  .  -  bottom  prices.  Due  to  in 

c  non  T3-  creAse9  incubator  capacity,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  furnish.5,000  Bis,  Husky,  day-old  Chicks  weekly.  Bred  from 

folfowm/Seeds!'  ran*e  stock  of  *°°d  and  color  in  the 

Varieties 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  and  Buff  Rocks  . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  .  . 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 


Mixed  or  Assorted 


Each 

10c 

12c 

14c 

12c 

09c 


type 
Prices 
Per  100 
$10.00 
12.00 
14.00 
12.00 
9.00 


500 

$50.00 

60.00 

70.00 

60.00 

45.00 


Scientifically  hatched  by  experienced  operators  in  highest  type  of 
Full  count.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed, 
0rd«r  »  shipment  direct  from  ad.  and  reap 
big  profits.  Catalog  free.  Ref.  The  Richfield  State  Bank. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  20,  R.  No.  1,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SUNSHINE 


BABY 

Per 

S.  C.  Wb.  Leghorns  $6.00 
Barred  Rocks  -  - 

Wh.  Wyandottes  - 
Heavy  Assorted  -  - 
Light  Assorted  -  - 


C  HICKS 

60  100  500  1000 

$11  $52.50 

13  62.50 

14  67.50 

11  52.50 

9  42.50 


7.00 

7.50 

6.00 

6.00 


$100 

120 

130 

100 

80 


Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are  success  to 
thousands  of  our  customers  everywhere,  these 
chicks  are  bred  from  pure  vigorous  free  range 
parent  stock.  Hatched  with  highest  type  of 
.  __  modern  incubator.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA,  PA. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Barron,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Bred  for  business  from  unrestricted  farm 
range  stock  which  insures  vitality.  Large 
hatches  of  big  sturdy  Chicks  every  week  at 
only  12c  each.  Discounts  on  large  orders. 
Live  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


Meadow  Brook  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

9c 

This  low  price  for  deliveries  after  MAY  17. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed  and  postage  prepaid! 

Meadow  Brook  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

BOX  A,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


18,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Bred,  hatched  and  shipped  just  right. 
Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barron 
Leghorns,  100,  $12.00;  50,  $6.50;  25, 

$3.50.  Heavy  broilers,  100,  $10.00;  50, 
$5.50:  25,  $3.00.  100%  live  arrival  guar¬ 

anteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  for 
quick  shipments. 

L.  R.  WALCK 

_ R.  R.  No.  3  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 

EIGHT  WEEK  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

We  give  our  WORD  that  every  BIRD 
Will  SATISFY  the  most  critical  EYE 
Delivery  each  week  after  May  let— $1.15  each,  $100  per 
100.  Illustrated  Catalog. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  SOUTHAMPTON,  N.  Y 


‘WHY  NOT' 


Buy  your  Chicks  from  Egg-bred  stock  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS.  Chicks  that 
are  hatched  right  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

Free  Catalogue. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

S  U  P  E  RIO  R  BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns .  1 0c 

White  W yandottes .  14c 

Heavy  Mixed  60%  B.  Rocks .  09c 

Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers.  100% 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  circular 

TJLSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 


50 

$5.50 


100 

$10.00 


500 

$47.50 


$6.50  $12.00  $55.00 


Assorted  chicks  $4.00  $  8.00 

For  shipment  any'Tues.  Wed.  or  Thur.  after  May 
17th.  Every  chick  guaranteed  from  the  best  of 
free  range  stock.  I  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee 
safe  delivery.  Excellent  hatches  make  these  prices 
possible.  Order  yours  today.  Special  prices  on 
larger  quantities. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J.  Box  N 

BABY  CHICKS 

i  FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

'  Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas.  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  815  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcels  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100 
Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

HAMPTON’S 

BUCK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

for  deliver-  after  June  10th  and  July,  at  $3.50  for  25,  $6.50 
for  50.  $12.00  for  100,  S55.00  for  500,  $100.00  for  1.000 
The  Famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn  Chick  will  please 
and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best  layer  of  large 
white  eggs  you  ever  had.  Order  now  with  cash  or  25% 
of  order  for  early  delivery;  safe  delivery  guaranteed  any¬ 
where  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Circular  free. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

'GREAT  CUT  IN  PRICES.  Strong, 
vigorous  chicks  from  our  bred-to-lay 
hens.  LEGHORNS  and  ANCONAS, 
10c  each.  ROCKS,  REDS,  MIN¬ 
ORCAS,  WH.  WYANDOTTES,  13c. 
ORPINGTONS,  SIL.  WYANDOTTES, 
15c.  MIXED,  10c.  Postpaid,  Full 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Free  Catalog. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  HOLGATE,  OHIO 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  Pure  Barron  English  Strain,  out  of  im¬ 
ported  birds  with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
4000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby  chicks 
for  March,  April,  May  and  June  delivery.  Capacity 
12,000  chicks  a  week.  My  book ‘  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,”  SI,  or  given  with  all  S10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS 

Box  41  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range,  pure  bred  stock.  White 
Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and 
R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  our  price  list  and 
circular  quick.  Ref.  First  National  Bank. 

Clinton  Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Box  D-52,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 


rUirVC  s  c-  Bufl  and  White  Leghorns,  $10  per  100: 
LniEIV.J  Barred  Rocks,  Sll  per  100;  White  Rocks.  $13 
per  100,  Reds,  S12  per  100.  Light  mixed,  $8 
Per  100:  heavy,  $10  per  100.  All  good  chicks.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NEIMOND  Box  A  McAiisterville,  Pa. 


Day-old  Chicks 

from  our  trapnested  hens  in  the  following  breeds: 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas  and  Wyandottes. 
9  to  16  cents  a  chick. 

ECLIPSE  FARMS,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


HUMMER'S  GUARANTEED  CHICKS,  prepaid,  fall 

count,  live  arrival,  note  low  prices. 

Barron  W.  Leghorns,  $13;  1000,  $125.  Everlay  Brown 
Leghorns,  $14.  Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds,  $15;  1000, 
$140.  May  delivery.  June  &  July  delivery:  White  & 
Brown  Leghorns,  $10  per  100;  1000,  $90;  Bar.  Rocks 
&  R.  I.  Reds,  $13  per  100;  1000, $100. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  PLANT,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Tom  Barron  Pedigree  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

exclusively;  extra  nice;  May  and  June  chicks  $15  per 
100.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  R  4,  CLYDE,  N.Y. 


I 


F  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  CHOICE  MAM¬ 
MOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  try  our  hatching  eggs 
at  50c  each;  $45  a  hundied.  Day  Old  Turkeys  in 
any  numbers.  Warrant  safe  delivery  and  full  count. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS,  Plymouth.  New  Hampshire 

TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST  LAYERS.  BABY  CHICKS, 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks,  lie;  R.  I.  Reds, 

„  _ _  ,,  ,  12c;  White  Leghorns.  10c;  Mixed. 

8c:  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed;  postpaid.  Reduced  on 
500  lots.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circulars. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Box  49  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 

f  HIY  Barred  Rocks  12c;  Reds  14c;  White  Leghorns  10c: 
vi  u a  mixed  8c.  Reduced  on  500  lots.  100%  guaranteed. 
Order  from  advertisement.  Circular.  Twin  Hatchery,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 

CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  11c;  Barred  Rocks,  13c; 
and  Mixed  9c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


185— Pigs  for  Sale— 185 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  8  to  9  weeks  old  $5.50  each;  7  weeks  old  $5 
each.  These  pigs  are  all  raised  from  large  stock  and 
will  make  heavy  hogs.  I  will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  pigs. 

£ug«n«  P.  Ro$«r».  W»yvil|e,  N,  Y. 


RIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross 
pigs,  7  weeks  old  $5.50  each;  8  weeks  old  $6  each.  Pure 
bred  Yorkshire  boars  or  sows,  Berkshire  boars  or  sows, 
Chester  White  boars  or  sows, — any  of  these  pure  bred  I 
ship  at  6  to  8  weeks  old,  price  S7  each.  I  will  ship  from  1 
to  50  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating.  All  good  size. 
Quality  pigs  that  are  bred  to  make  pork  in  little  time  or  to 
breed  from.  1  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mas*. 
Telephone  0086  Woburn 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 
br*,<lln'-  LE»*to'rd  in  Americ,,6uNM«b.0Nk.1V: 


ft 


508 
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QUALITY 

CHICKS 


LOW  JUNE  PRICES,  EFFECTIVE  MAY  26th 

These  big  reductions,  made  possible  by  the  seasonable  increase  in  fertility,  come  at  the  ideal 
chick-raising  period.  Ideal  weather,  these  low  prices  and  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  make  a  com¬ 
bination  that  will  put  you  at  once  on  the  high  road  to  better  profits.  Prices  alone,  of  course; 
don’t  make  good  chicks,  but  remember — these  are  HILLPOT  QUALITY,  the  highest  quality. 

FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

White,  Black  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $3.60 

Barred  Rooks . 

R.  I.  Reds .  . .. . 

White  Rocks . . . 

Mixed  Chicks . 

Order  at  once — don’t  risk  disappointment.  Send  money  order,  cheek  or  registered 
letter,  adding  10c  for  special  delivery  (if  wanted)  on  each  100  or  less. 

Safe  arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


25 

50 

100 

600 

$3.60 

$6.60 

$12.00 

$55.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.60 

4.25 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

4.60 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

2.78 

6.50 

10.00 

48.00 

1000 

$100.00 

130.00 

140.00 

160.00 

95.00 


ONE  MILLION 

VAlCfC 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

ON  READY  MADE  GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS 
$8.00  PER  lOO  AND  UP 

Good  Luck”  chicks  and 


This  season  get  our  big,  fluffy,  healthy,  vigorous 
REAP  BIG  PROFITS. 

Varieties  Prices  on:  SO 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns .  .  $4.75 

Anconas .  5.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  C.  &S.  C.  RedS..  6.00 

White  Rocks .  6.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas. .  7.00 

White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  7.00 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Minorcas, 

Lt.  Brahmas .  9.00 

Light  Mixed,  $8.00;  Heavy  Mixed,  S9.50  per  100  straight. 

POSTPAID.  FULL  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARAN  EED.  BANK  REFERENCE. 
The  Neuhauser  “GOOD  LUCK”  chicks  are  prized  by  thousands  of  custom¬ 
ers  everywhere  for  their  Beauty,  Type  and  Heavy  Egg  Production.  We 
hatch  only  from  the  best  selected  parent  flocks.  We  send  you  BIG,  STRONG, 
STURDY  CHICKS.  Order  right  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance.  Get 
them  when  you  want  them.  You  take  no  chance  with  Neuhauser’s  Good 
Luck  chicks.  Catalog  Free.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  C.  Assn.  We  are 
only  18  hours  from  New  York. 


100 

300 

500 

1000 

$9.00 

$25.50 

$42.00 

$80.00 

9.50 

27.00 

45.00 

90.00 

11.50 

33.00 

52.00 

100.00 

12.00 

35.00 

54.00 

112.00 

13.50 

39.00 

62.00 

120.00 

13.50 

39.00 

62.00 

120.00 

17.00 

48.00 

80.00 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES, 


BOX  82, 


NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


30,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY  for  June  and  July  Delivery 

BRED  RIGHT,  HATCHED  RIGHT,  SHIPPED  RIGHT 

Hatched  by  men  with  14  years’  experience  in  one  of  the  largest,  finest  and  best  equipped  hatcheries  in  the  state. 
Order  early.  $1.00  WILL  BOOKjYOUR  ORDER 

Price* 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  . 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS . 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS . 

S.  C.  R.  ..  REDS . 

S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS . 

BROILER  CHICKS,  H.  B . 

BROILER  CHICKS,  L.  B . . 

100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed  te  your  door  by  prepaid  Parcel  Post.  Mrs.  William*  received  614  chick*  from  us  July  10. 
last  year,  and  raised  over  500.  Many  others  report  raising  90  to  100  percent.  Let  KEYSTONE  VITALITY  CHICKS  make  good 
money  for  you  as  they  have  done  for  hundreds  of  others.  Leaders  since  1910.  Member*  I.  B.  C.  Association. 

FINE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Each 

Par  1000 

10c 

$90.00 

10c 

90.00 

12c 

110.00 

14c 

130.00 

12c 

110.00 

9c 

80.00 

7c 

60.00 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 


(The  Old 
Reliable  Plant ) 


Box  100, 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

May  Prices  (Prepaid)  on: 

Leghorns,  White  and  Buff . . 

Barron,  White  Leghorns,  Anconas . 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds,  S.  C.  &  R.  C . 

White  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes . 

White  Rocks.  Buff  &  White  Orpingtons . 

Mixed  Chicks . 

Order  direct  from  this  ad,  or  write  for 


Hatched  from  America’s  foremost  bred-to-lay 

strains.  Flocks  carefully  culled  and  developed 
for  highest  type  and  production.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.00 

$110.00 

7.00 

13.00 

61.50 

120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

8.00 

15.00 

71.50 

140.00 

8.00 

15.00 

71.50 

140.00 

10.00  per 

100  straight. 

One-fifth  down  books  order. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY, 


Catalog. 

Box  90, 


Ref.:  Farmers  Bank  of  Elida,  Ohio 


ELI  DA,  OHIO 


GREAT  REDUCTION 


Chicks  $8.00 

Per  100  and  Up 

From  select  flocks  of  heavy  laying,  pure  bred  hens  on  free  range  and  properly  cared  for 
to  insure  strong,  vigorous  chicks  that  will  live  and  MAKE  MONEY  for  you.  Order  right 
from  this  ad.  with  full  remittance  and  get  them  quickly.  Bank  reference.  There  is  no  risk. 
We  are  only  18  hours  from  New  York.  Chicks  will  reach  you  safely. 

Varieties  Prices  on:  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $5.00  S9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

Barred  Rooks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Minorcas .  6.00  11.00  50.00  95.00 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  6.50  12.00  55.00  . 

S  L.  Wyandottes,  100,  $15.00;  Buff  Minorcas,  100,  $20.00;  Mixed  Chicks,  $8.50  per  100. 
Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  per  100  straight.  Postpaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  CatalogFree. 
TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES,  Box  510 _ ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


CHICKS 


THAT  QUALIFY.  $8  PER  lOO  AND  UP. 

ATHENEON  STRAINS  insure  you  big,  husky,  fresh  air  hatched 
chicks  from  purebred,  inspected  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks^ 


Prices  on: 


25 


50 

$5.50 

6.00 

6.50 

6.50 

7.50 


VARIETIES  _ 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  $3,00 

R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas .  3.25 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds .  3.50 

Black  Minorcas,  R.  C.  Reds . .  3.50 

White  &  Silver  Wyandottes .  3.75 

Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  per  100.  Light  Mixed,  $8.00  per  100.  . 

live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  your  June  chicks  direct  from  this  Ad.  Reference.  Athens  is  a- 
tional  Bank.  There  is  no  risk.  We  are  members  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  C.  A. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  F,  ATHENS,  OHIO 


100 

$10.00 

11.00 

12.00 

12.00 

14.00 


500 

$46.00 

50.00 

55.00 

55.00 

65.00 


1000 

$88.00 

95.00 

100.00 

100.00 

125.00 


Postpaid  to  your  door  and  100% 


BABY  CHICKS 


Prepaid  Prices  on 


$ 9.00  per  1 0O  and  Up 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 


Brd.  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas . 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes . 

Black  Minorcas . 

Sil.  Wyandottes,  Black  Langshans . 

Buff  and  White  Orpingtons . 

Light  Brahmas . 

Broiler  Chicks  $9.00  per  100.  We  hatch  40  breeds  from  heavy  laying,  culled  flocks, 
reference.  Order  direct  from  this  Ad.  We  have  been  18  years  in  the  business. 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM, Box  16,  KENTON, 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.25 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

4.50 

8.25 

16.00 

78.00 

4.50 

8.25 

16.00 

78.00 

5.00 

9.75 

19.00 

93.00 

Bank 


OHIO 


Summer  Price  List  of  Chicks 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $5.00 

Buff  Leghorns  and  Anconas .  5.50 

Barred  Rocks . . 

White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

Assorted  Lots .  4.00 

Hatched  from  high  egg  record,  pure  bred  flocks.  Sent  Prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Send  for  free  catalog. 


LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Est.  1906  Tiffin,  Ohio 


$5.00 

$10.00 

$47.50 

5.50 

11.00 

52.50 

6.00 

12.00 

57.50 

6.50 

13.00 

62.50 

7.00 

14.00 

67.50 

4.00 

8.00 

40.00 

BABY  CHICKS, 


that  are  hatched 
to  grow.  Barred 
Rocks  15c,  Buff 
Rocks  17c,  Reds  16c,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  13c,  Mixed  10c.  Prepaid  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed  to  your  door.  For  quick  service 
order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

|J.  W.  KIRK,  Box  55.  MoAHotorvilU.  P«. 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Every  bird  in  our  flock  inspected  by  experts  from 
N.  Y.  State  College  and  chicks  shipped  under  the 
seal  of  the  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Assn.  Yon  Know  What  You  Are  Getting.  Care¬ 
ful  breeding  plus  Inspection  insures  results.  Get 
circular  giving  full  description,  also  price  list. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON  «*»*  *03  CASTILE.  N.  Y. 


Green  Food  For  the  Hens 

( Continued,  from  page  507) 

use  by  the  poultry  are  cabbage  and 
mangels,  the  cabbage  during  the  fall  and 
the  mangels  later.  One  year  I  found  I 
had  not  planted  the  mangels  early  enough 
and  it  seemed  that  the  crop  would  be 
small,  so  I  planted  a  half-acre  of  turnips. 
These  did  not  prove  quite  as  good  but 
were  acceptable  when  the  better  feed  was 
gone.  I  grow  the  Purple-Top  Globe 
turnip.  Prepare  the  soil  early  in  August 
and  sow  the  seed  broadcast.  They  are 
easy  to  grow,  no  work  in  weeding  and 
easy  to  harvest.  Carrots  are  the  poorest 
feed  for  hens  of  any  of  the  root  crops,  if 
my  experience  is  conclusive.  The  birds 
will  eat  them  if  nothing  else  is  available. 
I  suppose  they  are  fully  as  valuable  in 
food  and  medicinal  virtue  but  the  hens 
do  not  like  them. 


Bob  Veal  for  Meat  Scrap 

Are  day-old  calves  good  food  for  laying  hens  in  place  of 
meat  scrap,  and  should  they  be  fed  raw  or  boiled?  If 
buttermilk  is  fed  should  a  part  of  the  meat  scrap  be  taken 
out  and  how  much  or  should  both  be  fed? — A.  C,,  New 
York. 

VEAL  makes  a  good  and  economical 
addition  to  a  poultry  ration  when  it 
is  properly  fed.  It  is  much  more  laxative 
when  fed  raw  than  is  meat  from  older 
animals.  Hence,  great  care  must  be  used- 
in  feeding  it.  One-half  ounce  per  hen  per 
day  can  be  given  without  any  bad  results. 

The  best  way  to  prepare  it  for  feeding 
raw  is  to  run  both  the  meat  and  bones 
through  a  green  bone  cutter.  It  must 
always  be  fed  fresh.  It  is  possible  to  do 
this  in  cold  weather,  but  in  warm  weather 
it  spoils  quickly  and  becomes  poisonous 
and  therefore  dangerous  to  feed. 

When  cooked  it  can  be  kept  a  number 
of  days.  Running  it  through  a  bone 
cutter  before  cooking  makes  all  of  it 
available  as  food.  When  this  can  not  be 
done  the  meat  can  be  cooked  from  the 
bones  and  only  this  part  fed. 

|  Cooked  Meat  Preferable  to  Raw 

Cooked  meat  and  bone  can  be  fed  more 
liberally  than  the  raw  product.  It  may 
be  used  to  substitute  all  or  part  of  the 
regular  amount  of  meat  scrap  or  nearly 
all  the  milk.  A  small  amount  of  milk  is 
practical  to  give  with  any  ration.  When 
the  meat  is  fed  raw  it  would  replace  only 
one- third  to  one-half  of  the  milk  and  meat 
scrap.  Experiments  have  shown  that  hens 
do  best  when  fed  the  same  rations  or 
combinations  of  foods  each  day,  rather 
than  making  variations  in  the  kinds  given. 
It  is,  therefore,  best  to  arrange  a  meat 
supply  so  as  to  give  the  same  amounts 
each  and  every  day,  not  alternate  days  or 
occasionally.  While  hens  like  variety, 
unlike  people  they  evidently  do  not  like 
changes.  Sudden  changes  in  a  ration 
always  check  growth  and  production. — 

W.  G.,K. 

4  • - 

Chick  Feeding  in  Brief 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  few  brief  hints  on  feeding 
practice?  I  have  plenty  of  information  on  what  to  feed. 

1.  Do  not  overfeed  but  feed,  enough. 
The  chicks  should  always  be  waiting  and 
ready  when  the  next  feeding  time  comes. 

2.  Prevent  leg  weakness  in  chicks  by 
using  canned  tomatoes  daily  in  a  wet 
mash,  or  cod  liver  oil  warmed  as  follows: 

2  tsps.  daily  per  100  chicks, 

1  and  2  weeks. 

3  tsps.  daily  per  100  chicks, 

3  and  4  weeks. 

4  tsps.  daily  per  100  chicks, 
after  4  weeks. 

This  is  mixed  daily  in  wet  mash  for  100 
chicks. 

3.  Feed  moist  mash  sparingly. 

4.  If  the  chicks  fill  up  on  dry  mash, 
do  not  exercise,  and  are  not  hungry  for 


Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Lively  Chicks  of  the 
breeds  you  want 

Play  safe.  If  you  want  real  money¬ 
making  poultry,  get  our  Hollywood  White 
Leghorns,  Norfolk  Spec.  Farms  Barred 
and  Fishel.  White  Rocks,  Martin  White 
Wyandottes  or  Sked  Bros.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  These  are  the  most  noted  strains 
of  these  breeds. 

It’s  Cheaper  to  buy  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 
of  these  popular  breeds  than  to  hatch 
your  own.  They  arrive  when  you  want 
them,  in  exactly  the  number  you  would 
like  to  start.  No  risk;  no  trouble.  We 
,  guarantee  100  per  cent,  delivery — alive 
and  healthy. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  1924  Kerr  Chick  Book 
and  price  list.  It  includes  our  records 
made  in  the  International  Egg-laying 
Contest.  Send  your  name  and  address 
to-day. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Box  No.  10  Box  No.  10 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Box  No.  10  Box  No.  10 


BABY 

CHICKS 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  You  wn  Purebred  Stock 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.  . . . 

. . .  $10.00 

$5.50 

$3.00 

Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns.  .  .  . 

-  10.00 

5.50 

3.00 

Anconas . 

_  12.00 

6.50 

3.50' 

S.  C.  Bl.  Minorcas . 

12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

Barred  Rocks . 

_  12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds . 

12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

Buff  &  Wh.  Rocks . 

12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes 

13.00 

7.00 

3.75 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

13.00 

7.00 

3.75 

Black  Langshans . 

-  15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

S.  C.  Wh.  Minorcas.  .  .  . 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

Light  Brahmas . 

18.00 

9.50 

5.00 

All  absolutely  first  class  pure  bred  stock. 

Prompt  ship- 

ments  made.  Mail  orders  to 

JAMES  KREJCI,  2165  E.  86th  St.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

LONG’S  GUARANTEED  CHICKS 


Rocks,  Anconas,  12c;  Wyandottes. 
14c;  Leghorns,  10c;  Mixed,  8c. 
Reductions  on  large  amounts. 
Good,  lively.  Free  Range 
CHICKS,  carefully  selected.  De¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 

Catalog 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 
L  D.  Long,  Mgr.,  Box  12,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

HATCHING  EGGS 
DUCKLINGS 

200  egg  strain;  280  egg  Male  birds  head  our  pens;  Chicks 
immediate  delivery.  White  or  Black  Leghorns  $14.00  per 
100;  R.  I.  Reds  Barred  Rocks  $16.00,  snow  white  Indian 
Runner  Ducklings  200  egg  strain  $30.00  per  100;  orders 
lor  future  delivery  booked  with  25%  deposit.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed;  circular  free. 


IDYLDELL  FARM, 


Wolcott,  New  York 


Chicks 


BABY  CHICKS 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  12c  each 
Barred  Rocks,  .  .  .  11c  each 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  .  .  9c  each 
^  Mixed  or  Off  Color, .  .  8c  each 

These  chicks  are  all  hatched  from  free  range  Stock- 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive 
looklet  free.  _  _ . 

iV.  A.  LAUVER,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


THE  world  PURE  BRED. 

- — i  —  Lowest  Cut  Prices 

ou  can  now  obtain  Moss's  famous  chicks  at  the  lowest 
prices  in  our  history.  May  and  June  chicks  make  excel¬ 
lent  winter  layers.  GET  THEM  NOW.  Leghorns  Rocks. 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Orpington* 
Brahmas,  Black  Giants..  Delivered  postpaid.  Get  tnese 
prices.  Catalog.  _  u  . 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  Box  A-l,  MORRIS  PLAINS,  N.  '■ 

BREEDERS-CHICKS-E6GS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R-  L  *teds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S  C.  W  and  Brown  Leghorns,  caiaios 

free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  565,  Riverda  e. 


DUCKS  _ _ 

IAY.OLD  Pekins  of  giant  frame  tor  rapid 

MT  -ULU  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  nest 

UCKLINGS  laying  strain.  Catalog  free 

WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  CLYDE,  N-  >• 


I’M  A  COOLEY  CHICK! 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  at 
my  house  20,000  are  born 
every  day.  PURE  BLOOD, 
[heavy-laying  strains. 

SOLD  AT  OUR  LOWEST 
[SUMMER  PRICES.  NINE 
LEADING  VARIETIES  FOR  _  M  and 
iYOU.  Why  not  send  for  Cat-  ' 

alog  AA.  telling  all  about  us?  “P 

ELDEN  E/COOLEY,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


-  '  Hoyt’s  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

(T  We  ship  anywhere,  prepay  the  parcel 

I  V  post  charges,  and  guarantee  95%  safe 
j  arrival. 

|X  7  Our  eggs  are  from  free  range  flocks 

/  that  have  been  carefully  culled,  our 
fj  chicks  are  all  hatched  In  Sidney, 
r">'  Ohio.  Canfield  Hatchery,  Smith’s 
f  $  forced  draft  machine,  which  brings  out 
big  fluffy  chicks. 

25  Chicks  50  Chicks  100  Chicks 
Barred  Rocks  $4.00  $7.50  $14  00 

White  Rocks .  4.50  §.50  16.00 

Buff  Rocks .  5.00  9.50  18.00 

R.  X.  Reds .  4.25  8.00  15.00 

White  Leghorns.. . .  3.50  6.50  12  00 

Brown  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

White  Wyandottes .  5.00  9.50  18  00 

Buff  Orpingtons .  5.50  10.50  20.00 

Light  Brahmas .  7.00  13.00  25.00 

Reference,  Shawmut  Natl.  Bank,  Boston,  Mass.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Get  them  when  wanted.  Phone 
Hay  market  6368. 

J.  I.  HOYT,  Box  16,  184  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

More  and  Better  Chicks 

200,000  Large  Husky  Baby  Chicks  for 
May,  June,  July  and  August  Delivery 

Hatched  by  expert  in  large  Blue  Hen  Mammoth  incuba¬ 
tors  with  Eleven  years’  experience.  Customers  report  our 
chicks  grow  faster  than  hen  hatched  chicks.  A  satisfied 
customer  my  best  advertisement.  Order  at  once  and  get 
better  chicks. 

S.  C.  WHITE  or  BROWN  LEGHORN. .  $11.00  Per  100 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK . $14.00  Per  100 

BROILERS  or  MIXED. . .  $9.00  Per  100 

Free  and  100%  Live  delivery  Guaranteed.  Valuable 
Catalogue  free  for  the  asking. 

H.  C.  H0USEW0RTH,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

~  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

^  Mixed  Stock,  8c 

Ferris  Leghorns,  10c 

CnflX  Barred  Rocks,  12c 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  <jf  incubation 
from  high-class  brefi- 
to-lay  stock.  Prices  after  June  ist,  Barred  and 
Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  12c 
each;  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  10c  each; 
Broiler  chicks,  7c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by 
prepaid  parcel-post.  Pullets  10  to  12  weeks  for  sale. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


Super-Quality  June  Chicks 

HATCHES  JUNE  3,  1 0,  17,  34 

Strickler’s  Tancred-Barron  Large  Type 
ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

j  Pens  headed  by  Tancred  285-egg  line  cock- 
I  erels  and  Lady  Storrs  271-egg  line  cocks  and 
cockerels,  mated  to  hens  bred  for  extra 
heavy  egg  production.  PRICES:  $10  00 
Snpr.777,  ,,  Per  100;  $47.00  per  500;  $90.00  per  1000  by 

pEn V eiXFtroe,1  Pos!  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

baby  chix 

from  HEAVY  LAYING  FREE  RANGE  FLOCKS 

c*  white  LEGHORNS .  100  $10  00 

IaCRr|rd°rWoNCkLIGHORNS  -0  io.oo 

s  C.RI  RB?n<? .  100  11-00 

BROILERS  or  MIXED  CHIX.  .  !  .'  .  100  ’I.OO 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  Prepaid 
sale  delivery  guaranteed. 

Addreis  J.  N.  NACE,  Box  30,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

C  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  10c; 
v'UlV^IViJ  Barred  Rocks,  12c;  Reds,  13c,  and 
OrrW  .  „  Mixed,  8c.  100%  live  arrival. 

ur<Jer  from  this  ad  or  write  for  Circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY,  WM.  NACE,  Prop 
Box  60,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

^  30,000  From  heavy  laying  strains — Rocks’ 

D  A  DV  nlxmvn  Reds,  $12;  Leghorns,  $9;  Minorcas. 

BABY  CHICKS 

TOR  JUNE  Sunnyside  Hatchery  Liverpool,  Pa. 


the  grain  feeding,  remove  the  mash,  for 
part  of  the  time  and  reduce  the  amount 
of  grain. 

5.  Feed  more  grain  by  weight  than 
mash,  during  the  first  two  weeks. 

G.  When  skim-milk  is  given  as  the  only 
drink,  reduce  the  amount  of  meat-scrap 
in  the  mash  one-half  or  limit  the  amount 
of  mash  feed.  Too  much  protein  has  a 
bad  effect  on  the  bowels  of  chicks. 
Never  cut  out  the  meat  scrap  entirely. 

7.  When  the  regular  amount  of  meat- 
scrap  in  the  ration  is  reduced,  use  five 
per  cent,  to  ten  per  cent,  of  bone  meal. 

8.  As  chickens  approach  maturity,  in¬ 
crease  the  proportion  of  grain  fed. 

9.  Do  not  feed  chicks  until  they  are 
36  to  48  hours  old.  Do  not  feed  tainted 
or  musty  feed. 

10.  Be  regular  in  feeding. 

11.  Avoid  rapid  changes  of  any  kind. 


Chicks  Have  Leg  Weakness 

My  chicks  are  now  8  weeks  old  and  they  seem  to  have 
so  much  trouble_  with  their  legs.  They  walk  a  while  and 
all  at  once  they  just  sit  down.  They  can’t  seem  to  go  any 
further.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter? — Mbs. 
P.  S.,  New  York. 

'X'HERE  is  no  question  but  that  your 
^  chicks  are  suffering  from  leg  weak¬ 
ness.  This  is  due  either  to  chilling,  too 
much  heat,  overcrowding  or  improperly 
balanced  ration.  The  correction  of  any 
one  of  these  factors  will  eliminate  the 
trouble.  Recently  various  Colleges  of 
Agriculture  have  found  in  their  investi¬ 
gations  that  cod  liver  oil  is  an  excellent 
remedy  to  combat  leg  weakness.  It  is 
used  at  the  rate  of  one  quart  to  every  100 
pounds  of  mash.  Only  mix  enough  mash, 
however,  to  satisfy  the  birds  for  one  meal, 
as  it  looses  its  strength  rapidly  and  also 
quickly  turns  rancid.  With  very  young 
baby  chicks,  the  yolks  of  hard  boiled  eggs 
are  very  good  to  overcome  this  trouble. 


Another  Record  Hatch 

TN  THE  April  26th  issue,  I  see  that 
Mrs.  Vesterle  of  New  Jersey  hatched 
103  chicks  from  125  eggs.  I  think  I  can 
go  one  better.  I  have  an  incubator  of  120 
egg  capacity  and  the  first  time  I  operated 
it,  I  hatched  105  chicks  from  120  eggs; 
last  year  101  chicks  from  120  eggs  and 
this  spring  108  chicks  from  125  eggs. 

Like  Mrs.  Vesterle,  I  put  a  few  eggs  on 
top,  but  have  never  put  more  than  six 
there.  This  year  I  only  had  two  infertile 
eggs  in  the  125  and  all  hatched  but  15. — 
Mrs.  Della  Downing,  New  York. 


Pa  and  His  Flivver 

( Continued  from  page  494) 

she  found  there  wasn't  any  gas  in  the  car.  He 
hadn’t  gone  so  far  but  she  could  have  made 
him  hear,  but  she  just  laughed  and  said, 
‘Live  and  learn  Sammy,  live  and  learn.’  As 
soon  as  she  got  a  drink  the  old  boat  was  ready 
to  ramble  home.  Pa  got  home  about  seven 
o’clock.  I  guess  Ed  Harvey  was  some  peeved 
when  he  found  he  didn’t  have  a  job,  but  Pa 
paid  him  for  his  trouble  and  came  on  home. 

‘“I  don’t  see  why  you  had  to  have  some  one 
tow  you  home  when  I  told  you  I  was  going  to 
have  Ed  do  it,’  was  the  first  thing  Pa  said  when 
he  got  home  and  met  Ma  and  me  coming  in 
with  the  milk. 

‘“Didn’t  need  to  be  towed  home,’  Ma  said. 
‘We  borrowed  a  gallon  of  gas  of  Hanfords  and 
that  brought  us  home.  I  know  you  have  a 
pretty  good  car,  William,  but  you  really  should 
not  expect  it  to  run  entirety  on  its  reputation. 

““I  suppose  just  because  you  suggested  that 
the  gas  tank  mightybe  empty,’  said  Pa,  ‘you 
are  going  to  try  to  make  me  believe  that  was 
all  that  was  what  was  the  matter.  You 
probably  hired  some  one  to  tow  you  home. 
Woman,  in  all  the  years  I  have  been  married 
to  you,  I  have  taken  a  great  deal.  I  have  been 
meekness  itself,  but  some  day  you  will  go  too 
far.  The  worm  will  turn.’ 

“‘Oh,  shut  up  and  go  in  and  eat  your 
supper,’  laughed  Ma.  She  was  awfully  good- 
natured  about  something.  Put  Pa  gets  tpuchy 
whenever  Ma  says  anything  about  the  car.” 


DAY-OLD  CHIX  AND  DUX 

VIGOROUS,  HEALTHY,  LIVABLE  Chix  and  Dux  that  will  grow,  thrive 
and  develop  into  profit  producing  specimens.  Parent  stock  selective 
mated  for  generations  by  Hogan  and  Cornell  methods.  Thirty-seven  years  of 
practical  experience  back  of  them.  Superior  stock  at  popular  prices.  Liberal 
discount  on  stock  ordered  in  advance. 


Bloomington,  Ind. 

CUSTOMER’S  LETTER — “Dear  Sirs;  Please  send  me  your  latest  price  list. 
Your  last  year’s  chix  have  done  wonders  for  us.  They  started  laying  in  September 
and  are  doing  their  best  now.  In  December,  I  got  464  eggs;  January,  535  eggs  and 
February,  708  eggs  from  40  pullets  and  10  yearlings. 

Yours  truly,  D.  A.  Galloway.” 


R.  I.  REDS,  BARRED  &  WHITE  ROX,  WHITE  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES,  WHITE,  BUFF  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 
INDIAN  RUNNER  AND  PEKIN  DUX 

PULLETS:  Place  your  order  now  for  three  months’  old  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  for  June  first  to  tenth  delivery.  Bred  from  our  best  stock. 
Very  attractive,  big,  lop-comed  birds  that  will  start  to  earn  money 
shortly  after  you  get  them.  Orders  accepted  from  one  dozen  up  to 
one  thousand  birds  in  one  lot. 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm 

Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

W.  R.  CURTISS  CO„  Prop. 

Members  Inti.  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


50,000  Keystone  Vitality  Chicks 


For  May  Delivery 
Leaders  Since  1910 


Bred  Right,  Hatched  Right,  Shipped  Right 
ASK  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

Each  Per  1,000 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  ,  12c  $110.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.. .  He  100.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  14c  130.00 

Barred  Rocks . 14c  130.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.  . .  13c  120.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  9c  80.00 

100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post.  Our  Chicks  are  hatched  by  men 
with  experience  in  high  grade  hot  water  machines,  where 
the  temperature  and  moisture  are  all  automatically 
maintained,  every  minute  during  the  hatch.  The  best 
chicks  are  always  the  cheapest.  80  per  cent,  of  our  chicks 
ordered  by  old  customers.  Mr.  Hubler  has  been  buying 
our  chicks  tor  nine  years — Mrs.  Williams  ordered  500 — 
we  sent  514  chicks.  She  raised  over  500.  Mr.  Grayson 
raised  97%  of  the  700  he  purchased  last  year.  Mrs. 
Chambers  raised  100  per  cent  last  year.  We  have  pleased 
hundreds  and  we  can  please  j  ou. 


Box  83 


We  are  members  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Fine  Catalogue  free 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

(The  Old  Reliable  Plant) 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


B; 

u 
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HUBERsRELIABLeCHICKs 

IOOOOOO  .for  1924 


OUR 

15th. 

YEAR 


SPECIAL  SUMMER ,  PRICES— AFTER  MAY  24th 

Do  not  fail  to  teke  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  Include  our  number  one  chicks  and  specials.  Our  stock  is  bred  for  auality  and 
heavy  ese  production.  Flocks  culled  by  experts  and  they  will  be  money  makers.  Will  ship  any  number  chicks  from  25  on  up. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. .  10c  Silver  Laced  and  Columbian  Wyandottes .  15c 

R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  . .  12c  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  and  Light  Brahmas  20c 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes .  14c  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.  .  13c  Odds  and  Ends.  .  .  10c 

Order  direct  from  this  Ad.  Attractive  catalogue  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks  we  furnish  you  a  valuable  book  on  how  to 
raise  chicka  and  poultry. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


250,000  JUNE,  JULY,  CHICKS 


*8.00  PERI1 00  AND  UP.  POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED.  From  selected,  heavy  laying  flocks.  Produced  by  men  of  many  years’ 
experience.  HATCHED  IN  OUR  OWN  MAMMOTH  HOT  WATER  INCUBATORS. 

Varieties  Prices  on 

White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  (Sheppard’s) . . 

White  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Extra  Quality . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas . 

Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

White  Wyandottes,  extra  quality,  heavy  laying  strain . 

Mixed  Chicks,  Heavy  Breeds . < . 

Mixed  Chicks,  Light  Breeds . . 

Bank  reference.  Order  right  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance.  Free  catalog 
NEW. WASHINGTON  HATCHERY.  Box  A, _ NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO 

Guaranteed  100%  live  delivery 

From  pure  bred  free  range  stock  bubbling  with  vitality 


50 

100 

500 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$45.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

6.50 

12.00 

67.50 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

6.00 

11.00 

55.00 

4.50 

8.00 

40.00 

O.  A.  Nichols,  Prop. 


Nichols’  Vitality  Chicks 

Delivered  Prices: 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks . 

Anconas . 

s.  c.  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

Mixed . 

laying  strains.  Order  direct  from 

HILLCREST  POULTRY  FARM 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1,000 

$3.25 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

5.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

$10.00 

per  100  straight.  All  hatched 

from  heavy 

this  advertisement. 

Bank 

reference  if  desired. 

COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS 


PREPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR. 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

We  personally  supervise  our  breeding  stock.  Chicks  pure  bred,  healthy  and 
lively.  Get  your  chicks  from  the  man  who  hatches  them. 

Prices  (parcel  post  prepaid)  on; 


Br.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds . 

Minorcas . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks . 

Buff  Rocks . 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Bl.  Langshans . 

Mixed  Chicks  (all  varieties)  S11.00  per  100  straight. 

Ref.:  1st  National  Bank,  Gallon.  10%  down  books  order.  Extra  chicks  in  every  box. 
take  no  chances.  Order  today  and  get  good  chicks  when  you  want  them. 

GALION  HATCHERY,  029  WEST  CHURCH  ST.,  GALION,  OHIO 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

$120  00 

8.00 

15.00 

43.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.00 

15.00 

43.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

75.00 

145.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

75.00 

145.00 

9.50 

18.00 

53.00 

85.00 

165.00 

You 


500,000 


BIG,  STRONG,  FLUFFY  CHICKS.  Hatched 

from  Pure  Bred,  well  kept,  heavy  laying  hens. 
,  „  ^  -  Postpaid  to  your  door  and  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 

teed.  Order  right  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance.  Best  Bank  reference.  You  take 
no  chance.  Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  C.  A.  We  are  only  18  hours 
from  New  York. 

Varieties  Prices  on  50 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  $4.75 

S.  C.  Anconas . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

Silver  Wyandottes,  100,  $14.00;  Mixed,  all  breeds,  $8  per  100. 

MODERN  HATCHERY, 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$45.00 

$85.00 

5.25 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

6.25 

12.00 

58.00 

115.00 

6.75 

13.00 

63.00 

125.00 

REDUCED  PRICES 


Box  63, 


MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 


EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY. 


ON  ONE  MILLION 
BETTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Varieties  Prices  On:  50  100  300  500  1000 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  $5.00  $9.00  $27.00  $44.00  $88.00 

Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas .  6.50  12.00  35.00  58.00  115.00 

Black  Minorcas,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds .  .  6.50  12.00  35.00  58.00  115.00 

White  Rocks  and  Wyandottes.  ....  7.00  13.00  39.00  63.00  125.00 

Silver  Laped  Wyandottes .  8.00  15.00  45.00  . 

Buff  Minorcas .  10.00  18.00  53.00  70.00  . 

Mixed  Chicks,  $8.00  per  100  straight  ;  Heavy  Mixed,  S10.00  per  100  straight.  Post¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Hatched  from  heavy  laying, 
pure  bred  flocks.  Bank  reference.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  with  full  remittance. 
Circular  Free.  Member  I.  B.  C.  a.  and  Ohio  C.  A.  Only  is  hours  from  New  York. 

Box  61,  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 
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$1.00  PER  YEAR 
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How  Much  Is  a  Woman  Worth? — See  page  512 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  31,  1924 

How  Much  Is  a  Woman  Worth? 

An  Attempt  to  Calculate  the  Value  of  the  Farm  Wife  in  Cold  Cash  . 


First,  we  hear  from  the  man,  which  surely  is  'politeness 
itself  in  a  number  planned  especially  for  the  women. 
There’s  a  great  deal  of  common  sense  in  what  Mr.  Moffat 
says,  and  Mrs.  Anderson  also  presents  a  practical  angle. 
The  table  of  figures  on  page  515  is  vouched  for  by  a  sub¬ 
scriber  who  wisely  remains  anonymous.  Other  readers 
have  sent  in  equally  interesting  statistics  and  this  is  chosen 
only  as  a  representative  set. — The  Editobs. 

ISS  MARGARET  FEDDES  of  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  is  evidently  right 
up-to-date  in  her  chosen  field  of  inves¬ 
tigation  and  real  good  at  figures  too.  Miss  Feddes 


has  figured  right  down  to  the  last  simoleon  exactly 
what  the  wages  of  the  average  farmer’s  wife  should 
be — in  Nebraska  at  least. 

The  housewife  whose  endless  round  of  drudgery 
has  made  her  the  butt  of  a  lot  of  very  ill-timed 
jokes,  perpetrated  chiefly  by  soured  and  satur¬ 
nine  bachelors,  has,  at  last,  been  recognized  as 
occupying  a  place  of  dignity  and  importance  in 
the  economic  world. 

She  is  now  no  longer  listed  by  the  census-taker 
as  having  no  vocation  but  stands  forth  in  the  full 
regalia  of  her  ancient,  honorable  and  most  exalted 
profession,  that  of  “housewife.” 

The  very  title,  however  homely  it  may  seem,  is 
expressive  of  beauty,  comfort  and  order,  and 
stands  in  intimate  association  with  the  thought 
of  “home”  and  “mother.”  Where  is  there  a  home 
worthy  of  the  name  wherein  the  housewife  is  not 
the  presiding  genius? 

Miss  Feddes,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  per¬ 
son  to  give  to  the  public  a  detailed  and  scientific 
appraisal  of  the  value  of  the  housewife’s  services 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  True,  husbands 
have  lauded  her  memory,  sons  and  daughters  have 
arisen  to  bless  her,  and  even  poets  have  sung  in 
lofty  strains  of  her  imperishable  worth,  but  Miss 
Feddes  is  far  more  practical.  She  says  that  the 
armer’s  wife  in  Nebraska  is  entitled,  as  a  tan¬ 
gible  reward  for  her  services,  to  four  thousand 
and  four  dollars  per  annum.  Mind  you  no  off¬ 
hand  guess — not  $4000.00  in  round  figures — but 
the  scientifically  accurate  amount  of  $4004.00. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  housewife’s  labors  with 
their  money  value: 

Planning,  cooking  and  serving  meals — $10  per  week .  $520.00 

Washing  and  ironing — 2  days  per  week,  $2.50  per  day  260.00 
Cleaning,  scrubbing,  etc. — 2  days  per  week.  $2.50  per 

day . .  .  a .  260.00 

Care  of  children  and  sick,  $25  per  week .  .  .  .  1,300.00 

Assisting  hired  man,  helping  with  milking,  care  of 

poultry,  etc.,  $20  per  week .  1,040.00 

Sewing  and  mending,  two  days  per  week,  $3  per  day  312.00 
Miscellaneous  services — $6  per  week .  3 1 2.00 


Miss  Feddes  truly  observes  that  the  wife  is  a 
“partner”  in  the  business,  but,  that  from  the 
farmer’s  point  of  view,  “a  right  smart  woman 
is  one  who  can  do  the  work  of  three  people  and 
live  through  it.” 

What  will  the  bewildered  agriculturalist  think 
of  the  above  claim  when  presented  by  his'  smiling 
“partner”  at  the  end  of  the  year! 

We  opine  that  his  views  will  have  to  undergo  a 
radical  change  before  he  will  be  ready  to  pay 
his  wife  $333.67  per  month  for  just  “piddlin’ 
about  the  house”  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours 
a  day,  seven  days  out  of  the  week. 

He  has  always 
recognized  her  as  a 
partner  of  a  few  of 
his  joys  and  all  of 
his  sorrows,  but  this 
is  a  horse  of  an¬ 
other  color. 

Things  may  be 
better  nowadays  on 
the  farm  than  in 
generations  past. 

Labor-saving  de¬ 
vices,  the  tele¬ 
phone,  the  radio, 
and  the  automo¬ 
bile  serve  to  alle¬ 
viate  the  drab  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife. 

It  is  a  well  es¬ 
tablished  fact  how¬ 
ever,  that  many 
thousands  of  good, 
conscientious  wo¬ 
men  have  slaved 
themselves  to  death 
on  the  farm,  in  this 
“land  of  the  free 
and  home  of  the 
brave.”  They  sank  into  untimely  graves  to  make 
way  for  new  household  drudges.  The  farmer’s 
second  wife  would  wear  out  in  a  few  years  and 
fold  her  toil-worn  hand  for  the  long  rest. 

The  minister  would  comment  anew,  vaguely 
but  feelingly,  upon  the  “inscrutable  providences” 
of  God.  Often  before  the  clods  were  well  dried  on 
the  grave  of  the  departed,  “our  bereaved  brother,” 
the  victim  of  these  “inscrutable  providences,” 
would  cast  a  calculating  eye  over  the  visible  sup¬ 
ply  of  marriageable  maidens,  looking  for  another 
husky  young  female,  willing  to  work  eighteen 
hours  a  day  and  “mother”  ten  step-children  for 
her  board  and  keep. 

However,  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  strict  justice 
accorded  to  all. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  horny-handed  son 
of  toil  himself  has  exchanged  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
for  very  inadequate  compensation. 

Under  the  new  economic  order  instituted  by  Miss 
Feddes  why  should  not  he  also,  as  a  “partner”  in 
the  business  present  a  bill  against  the  firm  for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered?  It  might  run  something  like  this: 


Chopping  wood  and  making  fires — $5  per  week .  $260.00 

Slopping  pigs  and  feeding  other  stock — $6  per  week. .  312.00 
Bossing  job  and  helping  hired  man — $20  per  week. .  .  1,040.00 

Stoking,  greasing,  driving,  and  cussing  family  buzz- 

wagon — $10  per  week .  520.00 

Walking  3200  miles  between  plow  handles — at  20  cts. 

per  mile .  640.00 

(Should  he  drive  a  tractor  the  charge  would  be  the 
same.) 

Hollering  “gee  beck,”  “haw  beck”  or  “wo  beck,” 

12,800  times . . . _. .  .  384.00 

(Three  cents  per  “holler”  is  a  mere  nominal 
charge.) 


(In  case  he  should  use  a  tractor  instead  of  mule 
power,  a  like  amount  of  energy  would  be  expended 
in  grumbling,  and  profane  expletives  directed  at  a 
certain  well  known  citizen  of  Detroit.) 

Damages  for  indigestion,  stomach  trouble,  and  gen¬ 
eral  disability  superinduced  by  eating  his  wife's 
cooking,  whereby  she  was  enabled  to  “stick”  him 


with  a  heavy  “nursing”  bill .  536.00 

(See  wife’s  schedule,  item  4.) 

Miscellaneous  services — $6  per  week .  312.00 


After  paying  themselves  their  salaries  and 
meeting  all  operating  expenses,  the  “partners” 
could  proceed  to  a  division  of  the  year’s  profits.— 
Josiah  Moffatt. 

H*  *f* 

The  Self-Supporting  Farm  Woman 

HO  is  the  self-supporting  farm  woman, 
anyway?  She  is  any  farmer’s  wife  who 
does  her  own  work  or  as  much  of  it  as  her  health 
will  permit,  whether  or  not  she  keeps  a  houseful 
of  summer  boarders  and  runs  a  public  laundry  and 
has  a  summer  restaurant  and  tea  room  and  tends 
an  acre  of  garden  and  raises  a  million  chickens. 
My  husband  used  to  say  “If  you  keep  our  house, 
that’s  enough;  I  don’t  want  my  wife  to  earn  her 
own  living  outside  and  when  I  want  a  hired  man 
I’ll  hire  one  but  I  won’t  marry  him.” 

There  certainly  are  some  very  peculiar  phases 
of  this  much  discussed  subject,  and  unquestion¬ 
ably  many  farmers  do  marry  with  some  such  idea 
as  the  young  man  in  the  story,  who  contemplated 
marriage  and,  when  his  friend  asked  what  he  had 
to  marry  on,  replied,  “Why,  I  can  almost  take 
care  of  myself  and  it’s  a  poor  wife  that  can't  help 
some ,”  but  I  have  observed  a  number  of  farm 
women  who  surely  were  voluntarily  self-support¬ 
ing.  To  quite  an  extent,  I  believe  the  average 
ambitious  wife  sees  a  thousand  and  one  things 
she  might  do  and,  in  her  mistaken  youthful  zeal, 
attempts  them  all — and  once  the  habit  is  formed, 
it  is  very  hard  to  drop  these  things  as  her  house¬ 
work  increases. 

I  was  surprised  and  amused  once  when  a  girl 
who  had  married  the  hired  man  and  who  there¬ 
fore,  originally  owned  everything  they  had,  was 
working  like  a  beaver  saving  windfall  apples  be¬ 
cause  she  “she  could  have  what  she  could  make 
out  of  them.”  It  struck  me  as  amazing  generos¬ 
ity  to  give  h'er  the  culls  from  her  own  fruit  on 
condition  that  she  gather  and  market  them  her¬ 
self. 

Ours  is  a  strictly  dairy  and  fruit  section,  which 
probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  “butter 
and  egg  money”  curse  is  unknown  to  us;  here,  if 
a  man  gives  gives  his  wife  the  butter  money  she 
would  often  have  practically  the  entire  income. 
Since  the  two  are  seldom  combined  very  extensively 
( Continued  on  page  515) 


The  Answer:  By  twos'  and  threes,  with  improvised 
uniforms  and  their  hunting  muskets,  the  colonial 
patriots  turned  out  to  defend  their  homes.  (Scene 
from  America,  an  impressive  moving  picture  01 
Revolutionary  days.) 


The  Call:  Paul  Revere’s  ride  to  rouse  the  New  England  farmers  against  the  oncoming 
British  Army — a  dramatic  scene  from  D.  W.  Griffith’s  photoplay  America. 
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What  Is  the  Matter  with  the  Movies  ? 

Everybody  Has  a  Theory — Here  Are  Three  Different  Opinions 


THE  popularity  of  moving  pictures  in 
our  neighborhood  is  attested  by  the 
ever-increasing  number  in  attendance. 
Not  only  is  there  a  larger  number 
present,  but  also  we  who  go  have  a  growing 
liking  for  moving  pictures. 

A  decade  ago,  when  movement  was  the  marvel 
of  pictures,  we  saw  mostly  “comic”  and  “Wes¬ 
tern”  films.  The  former,  from  being  a  crude 
production  with  chasing  and  tumbling  as  its  chief 
characteristic,  has  become  a 
clever  feature,  usually  whole¬ 
some  in  theme  and  action. 

The  “Western,”  unless  with 
a  different  handling  than  the 
old  time  “thriller,”  is  rarely 
seen  now  in  our  town. 

The  taste  of  the  moving- 
going  public  changes. 

Novelty  is  wanted,  and  pro¬ 
ducers  must  be  ever  on  the 
alert  and  study  the  public 
mind,  its  fancies  and  its 
foibles.  Producers  to-day 
realize  that  there  is  a  “  movie 
conscience” — a  potent  force 
which  dare  not  be  ignored. 

Thus  psychology  has  entered 
into  the  moving  picture  field 
and  the  kind  of  films  supplied 
answers  to  public  demand. 

If  they  are  the  wrong  type, 
the  people  seated  before  the 
screen  are  responsible.  They 
are  the  deciding  factor.  Good 
films  are  shown  -when  the 
people  want  them. 

The  moving  picture  show 
is  the  chief  form  of  enter¬ 
tainment  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood;  in  fact  we  can  hardly 
imagine  a  town  without  one. 

In  our  town,  more  people  see 
moving  pictures  than  read  books;  the  screen  is 
mightier  than  the  pen.  They  are  an  established 
and  vital  force  in  our  community  life. 

Plight  of  the  Movie-less  Town 

Once- 1  lived  in  a  town  where  there  wasn’t  a 
movie — yes,  there  are  such  places.  The  mail 
came  in  three  times  a  week  and  Sleepy  Hollow  was 
a  hubbub  of  excitement  compared  to  Noshow 
Town.  What  took  the  place  of  moving  pictures? 
Gambling  in  the  pool  hall  for  the  men,  gossip  for 
the  women.  The  “bad”  boy  prevailed,  yet 
such  a  one  is  just  the  gang-age  lad  who  has  no 
legitimate  outlet  for  his  splendid  energy  and 
bouyancy. 

When  the  hen  roosts  were  robbed,  windows 
broken  or  cans  tied  to  dogs’  tails,  it  was  not  a 
case  of  original  sin  but  an  instance  of  nothing  to 


wish  some  one  would  die  so  I  could  go  to  his 
funeral!”  exclaimed  one  girl,  desperate  from 
having  no  place  to  go.  Youth  is  entitled  to 
thrills  and  if  she  had  seen  “The  Covered  Wagon,” 
“America”  or  “Why  Worry?”  that  week  the 
memory  of  it  would  have  kept  her  in  a  healthy 
and  happy  frame  of  mind  for  days. 

My  family  are  not  as  great  “fans”  as  some 
but  we  try  to  see  all  the  best  films.  We  enjoy 
all  the  program  and  personally  I  would  deplore  a 


The  Attack  on  Cherry  Valley:  British  troops  and  Indians  sweep  down  on  the  helpless  families  in  the 
provision  belt  of  the  Colonial  Army.  This  picture,  showing  the  stockade,  the  grain  shocks,  the  burning 
barns  and  the  panorama  of  the  North  Country  of  New  York  State,  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  art 

to  which  the  moving  picture  may  attain. — (From  America.) 


movement  to  banish  the  advertisements.  In  the 
large  cities,  I  suppose  it  is  different,  but  the  notices 
in  our  home  town  are  so  like  the  advertiser  and 
so  personal.  Your  heart  warms  towards  Jones 
the  shoe  man  who  wants  to  meet  you  in  your 
stocking  feet,  and  towards  Brown  the  transfer 
man  who  announces  to  us  that  though  his  old 
office  has  burned  he  is  still  doing  business  in  an 
army  tent  on  the  city  hall  grounds. 

Unconscious  Education  is  Painless 

We  read  the  newspapers  lightly  but  we  gaze 
at  the  news  pictures  absorbed.  Johnny  and 
Mary  are  unconsciously  learning  their  geography 
and  current  events.  Subjects  that  they  are 
“exposed”  to  at  school,  they  often  “take”  at 
the  movies.  Educational  pictures  are  the  ideal 
instructors  because  their  teaching  is  pleasurable. 


tion  was  found  for  one  and  on  Christmas  Day 
“Tess  of  the  Storm  Country”  was  shown.  The 
people  hailed  the  manager  as  a  public  benefactor 
and  literally  called  him  blessed. 

Moving  pictures  of  course  have  faults  and  most 
of  us  have  read  so  many  articles  lately  telling 
us  what  is  wrong  with  them  that  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  feels  like  rising  en  masse  and  shouting, 
“Our  movies,  right  or  wrong!” 

When  the  antimoviests  can  tell  us  what  will 
take  the  place  of  moving 
pictures  and  “hold”  the 
people,"  when  they  find  some 
entertainment  to  relax  us  as 
they  do,  or  so  relieve  us 
from  boredom,  I  will  take 
my  trusty  self-filler  in  hand 
and  join  the  pen-pushing, 
would-be  reformers.  But 
until  then  I  am  FOR  moving 
picture  s. — Etta  Boies 
Rankin. 

*  *  * 


The  Case  Against  the 
Moving  Picture 

MR.  E.  C.  LINDE- 
M  A  N ,  psychologist 
and  a  student  of  rural  condi¬ 
tions,  who  himself  has  had 
first-hand  experience  of  the 
pleasures  and  drawbacks  of 
farm  life,  has  made  some 
special  investigations  of  the 
subject,  and  comes  out  de¬ 
finitely  against  the  movies. 
He  considers  them  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  harmful  influence.  The 
basis  of  his  argument  is  as 
follows: 

“Moving  pictures  are  a 
liability  and  not  an  asset. 
They  are  here  to  stay;  I 


do  and  nowhere  to  go.  Good  moving  pictures  i  It  is  like  a  visit  to  a  new  land,  for  Mary  to  see 


with  their  heroes  and  courageous  deeds  would 
have  largely  solved  the  boy  problem.  Go  to  a 
moving  picture  on  Saturday  and  you  will  see 
the  “gang”  there,  living  with  the  hero,  thinking 
his  thoughts,  and  if  the  kind  of  films  shown  are 
right,  cruel  pranks  and  lawless  acts  will  be  the, 
exception. 

The  girl  is  generally  not  such  a  problem  as  a 
boy,  but  no  play  makes  Jill  a  dull  girl.  “I  just 


how  silk  is  made,  or  for  Johnny  to  see  weenies- 
dear  to  his  heart  and  stomach — manufactured. 
The  school  principal  shows  this  valuable  type 
of  film  every  second  Friday  and  the  children 
look  forward  to  it. 

Our  neighborhood  would  be  lost  without  the 
moving  picture  houses.  We  know  this  because 
recently  a  fire  destroyed  the  heart  of  the  town 
with  its  “theaters.”  In  three  weeks  a  newT  loca¬ 


know  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  argue  them  off 
the  map.  But  the  less  a  community  indulges  in 
attendance  at  the  movie  houses,  the  better  off 
that  community  will  be. 

“In  the  first  place,  simply  from  a  physical 
standpoint,  it  is  an  unhealthy  pastime.  Moving 
picture  halls  in  small  communities  are  generally 
poorly  ventilated;  the  effect  on  the  eyes  of  even 
the  best  showing  is  anything  but  good,  while  the 
poorer  machines  and  screens  are  extremely 
dangerous  to  the  eyesight.  This  is  true  especially 
for  boys  and  girls,  who  usually  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  audience,  and  who  may  suffer  real 
impairment  of  sight  because  of  the  strain  upon 
their  eyes. 

“Then,  too,  the  movie  is  purely  passive  amuse¬ 
ment.  It  cannot  be  called  true  recreation.  No 
helpful  exercise  is  taken;  on  the  contrary, 
the  audience  sits  indoors,  slumped  into  un¬ 
comfortable  chairs  and  breathing  bad  air.  Not 
only  is  physical  activity,  which  brings  into  play 
muscles  not  used  in  the  ordinary  day’s  work, 
absent,  but  there  is  no  mental  activity  either. 
The  mind  receives  one  impression  after  an¬ 
other;  it  becomes  surfeited  with  impressions, 
and  the  result  is  a  mind  as  sluggish  as  an 
overfed  body. 

(Continued  on  page  521) 
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Men  Are  Forbidden  to  Read  This 

IN  this  issue  of  American  Agriculturist  we 
have  tried  [to  do  something  of  special  interest 
to  farm  women.  To  be  sure,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  tries  to  interest  the  women  in  all  of 
our  issues  in  our  regular  household  department, 
but  we  believe  that  our  women  friends  are  en¬ 
titled  at  least  once  in  a  while  to  nearly  all  of  the 
whole  paper.  If  you  women  think  so,  and  like  this 
issue,  tell  us  and  some  time  we  shall  try  it  again. 

In  no  other  business  in  the  world  are  the  women 
and  the  home  so  closely  connected  with  the 
business  as  they  are  on  the  farm.  It  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  conduct  a  farm  without 
a  farm  home,  and  further  than  this,  we  have 
always  said  as  strongly  as  we  could  that  public 
affairs  of  farmers  and  the  nation  need  more  of  the 
influence  of  women.  The  Grange  has  always 
recognized  this  need.  There  is  more  need  of  the 
ideals  for  which  women  stand  in  our  school  meet¬ 
ings,  in  the  work  of  the  cooperative  associations, 
and  at  the  polls. 

Because  we  feel  as  we  do  about  this,  we  want 
to  have  the  women  folks  read  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  get  something  from  that  reading 
that  will  be  an  inspiration  and  a  help  to  them 
both  in  their  work  in  the  home  itself,  and  in  the 
public  affairs  in  which  they  take  part.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  we’ll  bet  that  every  man  who  reads  the  title 
of  this  editorial  reads  it  all  the  way  through.  Be 
honest,  now,  you  men,  your  curiosity  was  too 
much  for  you,  wasn’t  it?  We  hope  so,  for,  after  all, 
one  of  the  fine  things  about  farming  is  that  most 
of  those  things  which  are  of  interest  to  men  are 
also  of  interest  to  farm  women,  and  vice  versa. 


A  Modern  Miracle 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  SR.,  known  to 
us  as  the  father  of  our  publisher,  but  to 
the  world  at  large  as  the  chairman  of  the  Greek 
Refugees’  Settlement  Commission  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  has  just  returned  from  a  five  months’ 
stay  in  Greece. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  tragedy  at 
Smyrna  when  the  Turks  destroyed  the  city  by 
fire  and  massacred  thousands  of  Greek  people. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  Greek  refugees 
found  themselves  suddenly  without  home  or 
shelter  of  any  kind,  and  without  food.  As  fast 
as  possible  they  were  cared  for  by  charitable 


organizations  and  removed  from  Turkey  to 
Greece.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  it  was 
arranged  that  there  be  an  exchange  of  population, 
whereby  Greeks  left  in  Turkey  must  be  sent  to 
Greece  and  all  Turks  in  Greece  must  go  to  Turkey. 
This  forced  migration  of  Greeks,  practically  all  of 
whom  were  destitute,  threw  upon  old  Greece  a 
tremendous  problem  of  assimilation.  The  size  of 
this  problem  may  be  realized  when  it  is  known 
that  Greece  is  a  small  country,  that  the  total 
population  is  only  6,500,000  and  that  there  were 
1,300,000  of  these  destitute  refugees  to  be  cared 
for.  The  problem  and  responsibility  of  rehabili¬ 
tation,  resettlement,  and  assimilation  was  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  League  of  Nations,  and  Mr. 
Morgenthau,  who  was  formerly  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  work. 

So  well  was  this  job  done  that  the  Greek 
Government  conferred  upon  Mr.  Morgenthau 
just  before  he  left  Athens  the  Grand  Order  of  the 
Holy  Saviour,  a  decoration  which  had  never 
before  been  given  to  a  foreigner,  and  only  twice 
before  to  any  one  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
He  was  also  made  Honorary  Citizen  of  Athens, 
and  Doctor  of  Laws  of  the  University  of  Athens. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  the  Bank  of  England  to 
loan  the  Greek  nation  one  million  pounds,  and 
another  million  pounds  will  be  loaned  by  the  same 
institution  in  June.  Mr.  Morgenthau  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  Greek 
Republic  upon  democratic  principles.  Since  he 
began  his  work,  the  financial  stability  of  Greece 
has  greatly  improved,  and  the  people  have  all 
settled  down  to  recover  by  hard  work  from  the 
conditions  which  prevailed  during  the  war  and 
since. 

Henry  Morgenthau  believes  the  great  mass  of 
refugees  can  be  made  an  asset  instead  of  a  liability . 
Greece  now  imports  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  grain 
she  uses.  Large  tracts  of  land,  some  of  which 
were  won  from  Turkey,  are  being  turned  into 
farms,  and  the  refugees’  work  on  these  farms  will 
decrease  the  importation  of  grain  and  make  the 
nation  more  nearly  self-supporting. 

The  day  of  miracles  is  not  entirely  past.  The 
trouble  is  that  many  of  us  are  so  close  to  them  that 
we  do  not  recognize  them.  The  Bible  tells  us 
how  Moses  led  six  hundred  and  three  thousand 
people  out  of  bondage  into  the  promised  land. 
This  really  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  big 
job  of  rehabilitation  and  resettlement,  and  has 
its  modern  counterpart  even  on  a  bigger  scale  in 
the  resettlement  in  Greece  of  over  a  million  Asia 
Minor  refugees. 

The  New  York  World,  in  commenting  editorially 
upon  Mr.  Morgenthau’s  work,  said  in  part: 

“To  the  services  Henry  Morgenthau  rendered  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  when  he  represented  there  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Russia  and  five  smaller  nations,  as 
well  as  the  United  States,  during  the  war,  and  to  his  briefer 
work  investigating  conditions  in  Poland  after  the  war,  he  has 
now  added  a  remarkable  accomplishment  in  the  cause  of 
refugee  populations  in  the  Near  East. 

“The  welcome  which  New  York  accorded  Mr.  Morgenthau 
yesterday  was  well  deserved.” 


On  Cleaning  House 

THE  farm  woman’s  work,  her  health,  her  children 
— all  have  their  share  of  space  in  this  special 
household  issue.  There  is  one  topic  we  wanted  to 
include,  but  for  which  room  failed.  In  fact,  it  de¬ 
serves  so  much  thought  that  we  wanted  to  ask  the 
opinions  of  our  readers  before  we  published  anything 
on  the  subject. 

Woman’s  place  in  politics — it  is  a  topic  much  in 
the  public  eye!  The  farm  woman’s  place  in  poli- 
tics — that  is  what  we  need  to  talk  over  now,  when 
both  political  parties  are  bidding  for  the  support  of 
the  public. 

First,  what  does  the  word  'politics  mean  to  the 
farm  woman?  Does  it  stand  for  government  by 
furtive,  outgrown  methods  of  wire  pulling,  of  per¬ 
sonal  favor,  of  graft  and  spoils-dividing?  Or  does 
it  mean  the  expression  through  an  orderly  medium 
of  the  community’s  wish  in  the  matter  of  its  own 
administration?  If  the  word  has  an  evil  connota¬ 
tion,  whose  fault  is  it?  More  important,  how  can 
the  meaning  be  removed?  Most  important,  to  us, 
what  part  may  the  women  of  the  country  play  in 
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the  great  job  of  political  house-cleaning  which  is 
equally  necessary  in  small  local  communities,  State 
affairs  and  national  government? 

It  is  not  just  a  question  of  house-cleaning.  Such 
a  process,  accompanied  by  the  same  turmoil,  dis¬ 
comfort  and  dust-raising  known  to  every  woman 
who  ever  tackled  the  job  at  home,  has  been  carried 
out  time  and  time  again  in  national  affairs.  To  the 
intense  surprise  of  decent  citizens,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  it  again  every  so  often. 

The  women  could  tell  them  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  surprise;  that  a  house  once  clean  won't 
stay  clean  of  itself.  It  must  be  kept  spotless  and 
dirtless  by  the  utmost  vigilance.  But  in  the  long 
run,  most  housekeepers  find  it  is  easier  to  keep  a 
house  in  order  than  to  put  the  family  through  an 
annual  paroxysm  of  exhausting  spring-cleaning. 

Is  not  that,  perhaps,  the  part  women  can — if 
they  will — take  in  national  politics?  The  lesson 
they  have  learned  only  after  many  spasms  of  yearly 
distraction  is  one  sadly  needed  by  our  officials, 
whether  local,  State  or  national. 

In  all  elections,  great  or  small,  women  must  vote 
for  candidates  who  will  not  only  clean  house,  to  fulfil 
election  promises  and  gain  merit  for  their  zeal,  but 
whose  records  prove  that  they  will  keep  plugging 
ahead,  even  if  the  limelight  gradually  fades,  at  the 
less  picturesque  but  most  necessary  task  of  keeping 
in  order  the  house  that  has  once  been  set  to  rights. 


How  to  Get  Good  Movies 

BOTH  men  and  women  will  like  the  interesting 
article  and  the  beautiful  pictures  in  this  issue 
about  good  motion  pictures.  The  movies  have, 
come  to  be  a  tremendous  factor  in  our  life.1 
Pictures  like  Griffith’s  “America”  will  give  young 
people  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
American  history  than  will  a  whole  year  in  the 
dry  classroom.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
emotional  love  or  murder  scenes  which  children 
see  in  the  movies  do  untold  harm.  The  better 
pictures  are  just  as  entertaining.  Why  not  get 
the  best  then  in  every  local  show?  Whether  the 
movies  are  good  or  bad  is  up  to  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  Proprietors  of  motion  picture  houses  will 
run  the  best  pictures  if  the  people  demand  them 
and  will  go  to  see  them. 

We  know  of  no  better  work  that  a  local  com¬ 
mittee,  appointed  by  the  Grange  or  some  other 
organization,  could  do  than  to  work  to  get  better 
films  in  the  local  movies.  Any  such  committees 
or  organizations  that  wish  to  give  consideration 
to  this  problem  can  get  help  from  the  National 
Board  of  Review.  American  Agriculturist  will 
be  very  glad  to  make  suggestions  and  to  put  you 
in  touch  with  this  board  upon  request. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

I  THINK  nearly  every  man  likes  to  get  a  good 
joke  on  his  women  folks.  Of  course,  the  kind, 
gentle  critters  never  try  to  answer  back!  !  And 
all  that  talk  about  women  getting  the  last  word 
is  all  bunk!  !  !  But  there  is  one  kind  of  a  joke 
about  women  in  which  I  could  never  quite  see  the 
point.  That  is  about  their  spending  money  so 
freely.  The  joke  columns  are  always  carrying- 
some  variation  of  this  joke.  It  may  be  true  that 
some  women  of  the  butterfly  type  are  spend¬ 
thrifts,  but  I  think  that  if  we  men  are  really 
honest  about  it,  we  will  have  to  agree  that  most 
women,  particularly  farm  women,  are  not  at  all 
like  John’s  wife,  Mary.  <  .  f 

John  was  looking  over  the  bills.  “Good  gnei, 
Mary,”  he  said,  “you  must  think  that  I  am 
money  itself.” 

To  which  Mary  promptly  replied:  ‘  I  wish  to 
goodness  you  were.  THEN  MAYBE  I  COLL 
CHANGE  YOU!” 

But  when  it  comes  to  women’s  talk,  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  I  can  give  them  as  good  a  recommenda¬ 
tion.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Bill. 

Mrs.  Bill  had  just  made  the  remark  that  she 
had  been  reading  that  the  average  woman  has  a 
vocabulary  of  only  five  hundred  words.. 

To  which  Bill  answered:  “Yes,  it  is  a  small 
stock,  BUT  THINK  OF  THE  TURNOVER! 
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Take  Thought  for  Kitchen  Comfort 

How  One  Woman  Planped  Her  Workshop  to  Save  Steps  and  Energy 

w 


'HY  not  give  us  the,  plan  of  Mrs.  gray.  Quarter  round  moulding  along  the  edge  of 
Edith  Loring  Fullerton’s  kitchen?”  the  walls  makes  sweeping  and  cleaning  easy.  I 
wrote  a  reader  last  summer,  after  have  not  found  any  floor  covering  that  stands  the 
the  household  editor  had  praised  it  constant  wear  of  sandy  feet  coming  in  and  out  all 
as  a  model.  “We  need  plans  to  aid  in  our  effi-  day  and  every  day  without  marring  the  surface, 
ciency  in  our  daily  kitchen  efforts.”  Linoleum  stands  the  wear  wonderfully  but  the 

If  any  room  in  the  house  should  be  carefully  surface  becomes  badly  scratched.  I  object  to 

wax  because  I  have  known  of  so 
many  bad  falls,  also  rubber  heels 
leave  a  bad  mark  on  it.” 

The  plan  gives  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  model  kitchen 
showing  the  unusual  way  in 
which  the  stove  and  boiler  are 
built  out  to  make  them  nearer 
the  center  of  the  room  and  at  the 
same  time  to  form  a  laundry 
alcove  and  pantry  for  supplies. 
But  no  sketch  could  show  the 
numerous  small  conveniences 
which  Mrs.  Fullerton  has  added 
to  expedite  h«fr'  work.  Notice, 
for  instance,  in  the  photograph, 
the  shelf  under  thte  sink  drain 
board  for  wrapping  paper  and 
string.  And  the  other7  picture 
shows  the  corner  firf/he  stove 
with  th£~  niandy  board  ”  by  it, 
Fullerton  hangs  a 


ity  does  the  husband  give  his  wife  the  income  from 
anything?  Why  should  not  she  just  as  reasonably 
present  him  with  a  runt  pig  or  a  stunted  calf  with  which 
he  is  to  provide  himself  and  his  children  with  necessities? 
It  is  hard  for  us  here  to  comprehend  the  condition  by 
which  the  wife  keeps  up  the  house  with  the  butter  and 


FIGURES  THAT  MAKE  YOU  DIZZY 

A  FARM  woman  sat  down  with  her  pencil  one 
rainy,  dull  day,  and  figured  up  all  the  work 
she  had  done  in  the  30  years  of  her  married  life. 

In  that  time  she  served  235,425  meals. 

She  made  33,190  loaves  of  bread. 

She  made  5,930  cakes. 

And  7,960  pies. 

She  canned  1,550  quarts  of  fruit. 

Raised  7,660  chicks. 

Churned  5,460  pounds  of  butter. 

Put  in  36,460  hours  sweeping,  washing  and  scrubbing. 

She  estimates  that  the  worth  of  her  labor  con¬ 
servatively  at  $115,485.50,  none  of  which  she  ever 
collected.  But  she  swears  she  still  loves  her  husband 
and  her  children  and  wouldn’t  mind  starting  all 
over  again  for  them. 


One  corner  of  Mrs.  Fullerton’s  model  kitchen,  showing  the  table  by  the  window, 
the  fireless  cooker,  part  of  the  laundry  alcove  and  the  “handy  board,”  at  the 
extreme  right,  where  extra  supplies  hang  conveniently  by  the  stove.  (Center: 

Diagram  of  the  model  kitchen) 


laid  out  and  its  arrangement  studied  from  every 
angle  of  efficiency  and  convenience,  it  is  the  farm 
kitchen.  Here  the  woman  of  the  family  spends 
the  greater  part  of  her  waking  hours  and  on  its 
comfort  depend  her  happiness  and  health. 

We  can  not  all  build  new  kitchens  just  to  suit 
ourselves,  though  even  when  a  new  house  is  built 
it  is  often  surprising  how  little  voice  in  the  planning 
is  given  to  the  woman  who  must  do  its  work. 
But  almost  any  kitchen  can  be  improved,  and 
women  who  now  take  for  granted  the  incon¬ 
venience  and  discomfort  of  an  old-fashioned 
kitchen  should  try  to  look  at  it  wdth  the  eyes  of  an 
outsider.  They  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  many 
small  changes  can  be  made  to  improve  it,  and 
may  even  prevail  upon  the  man  of  the  house  to 
make  larger  changes,  too. 

Mrs.  Fullerton  calls  hers  “the  drudgery- 
eliminating  kitchen”  and  she  owes  it  to  her  own 
foresight  that  it  worked  out  so  well.  For  wdien 
plans  were  made  for  the  “model”  homestead 
on  the  Long  Island  demonstration  farm  at 
Medford,  she  found  that  they  called  for  a  typical 
old-fashioned  kitchen,  too  large,  too  dark,  and 
without  proper  allowance  for  ventilation.  She 
insisted  that  a  model  house  must  be  model  all 
the  way  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  though  the 
plan  she  submitted  made  the  building  slightly 
more  expensive,  everyone  now  agrees  that  she 
knew  what  she  was  talking  about. 
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egg  money;  what  keeps  up  the  farm,  the  water-cress 
receipts? 

The  proportion  of  the  joint  income  that  the  wife 
needs  is  hers;  and  the  amount  she  needs  depends 
entirely  on  what  she  is  supposed  to  do  with  it.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  she  needs  as  much  as  it  takes  to  buy 
clothes  for  herself  and  children,  supply  necessary 
groceries,  and  keep  the  house  decently.  All  these 
depend  upon  individual  conditions.  Obviously  the 
mother  of  five  children  needs  more  for  all  these  purposes 
then  the  mother  of  one.  If  she  hasn’t  too  much  else 
to  do  and  she  likes  to  work  in  the  garden,  she  may  very 
reasonably  raise  vegetables  enough  to  cut  her  grocery 
— -bijk^appreciably,  but  the  mother  of  a  large  family 
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usually  has  no  business  to  add  gardening  to  her  other 
ork  except  as  a  recreation.  The  vegetables  should 
be  forthcoming  but  the  man  should  attend  to 
work  and  very  little  of  it  should  be  hand-work 
either. 

The  farm  certainly  supplies  a  good  variety  of  fruits 
for  home  use,  but  raising  them  should  never  devolve 
upon  an  overburdened  mother.  At  home  we  have 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes  and  all 
kinds  of  berries  except  strawberries  and  if  it  were  not 
for  our  destructive  hens  we  would  have  strawberries. 
There  should  be  hens  but  the  strawberry  patch  should 
be  protected  from  them  and  we  hope  next  year  to  have 
our  hens  within  reasonable  bounds. 

One  woman  of  my  acquaintance  raises  a  variety  of 
poultry  for  which  her  husband  furnishes  all  the  feed. 
The  hens  are  his,  but  the  turkeys,  ducks,  etc.,  are  hers 
and  she  spends  the  proceeds  for  fur  coats  and  other 
holiday  gifts  for  him  while  he  buys  her  whatever  she 
needs  or  wants.  I  think  they  provide  for  the  children 
“jointly  and  severally.”  Another  poultry  raiser  speaks 


Planned  With  a  Special  Purpose 

“This  kitchen,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  things  on 
the  demonstration  farm,”  says  Mrs,  Fullerton, 
“was  planned  with  the  special  purpose  of  making 
a  light,  airy,  sunny  room  of  the  place  where  the 
farm  wife  or  home  maker  must  spend  the  greater 
part  of  her  time.  I  find  kitchens  are  usually 
‘stuck  on’  the  back  of  the  house  in  a  corner 
where  there  is  no  cross  ventilation  at  all  and  I 
insisted  this  kitchen  be  built  as  a  wing  to  the 
house  so  we  can  have  air  from  all  sides.  It  meant 
another  chimney  and  a  separate  roof,  but  it  has 
more  than  paid  for  the  extra  expense. 

“When  we  came  here  we  had  a  family  of  eight 
and  ten  with  a  constant  stream  of  visitors,  so 
while  the  room  may  seem  large  it  is  none  too  large 
for  that  size  family  and  none  too  large  no  matter 
what  size  the  family  when  the  canning  season 
comes  around.  We  use  it  as  a  dining-room  in 
winter  when  the  family  is  small  and  Japanese 
toweling  for  curtains  makes  it  very  attractive. 

“  The  walls  are  a  soft  green  and  the  ceiling  and 
woodwork  cream.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
linoleum  glued  to  a  felt  lining  which  is  glued  to  the 
floor  boards.  The  linoleum  and  base-boards  are 


supply  of  things  sometimes  need¬ 
ed  in  a  hurry  when  one  is  cooking, 
including  a  box  of  salt  for  the 
extra  “pinch”  often  added  after 
the  ingredients  are  mixed  at  the 
cabinet  or  table. 

The  kitchen  has  broad  windows 
on  three  sides,  and  is  lighted  at 
night  by  home-made  electricity, 
with  kerosene  lamps  in  case  of 
emergency  need.  Mrs.  Fullerton 
has  been  using  the  kitchen  in  all 
year-round  practical  operation 
since  1910.  Nothing  in  the 
room  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
farm  home,  and  every  bit  of 
equipment  in  it  has  been  per¬ 
sonally  tested  under  normal  coun¬ 
try  conditions  and  abnormal  ones, 
too,  for  since  the  farm  is  run  as  a 
demonstration,  the  kitchen  must 
always  be  ready  for  invasion  and 
inspection  —  something  the  average  farm  wife 
escapes  and  can  be  mighty  glad  she  does  escape. 

How  Much  Is  a  Woman  Worth  ? 

{Continued  from  -page  512) 


Across  the  room  from  the  laundry'  alcove  are  the  sink  and  kitchen  cabinet. 
Every  piece  of  equipment  hangs  on  its  own  hook  over  the  36-inch  high  sink; 
reference  and  cook  books  stand  on  a  handy  shelf,  and  two  hanging  lights 
make  the  corner  bright  on  dark  days  or  for  evening  work. 


of  her  receipts  as  “ours,”  and  the  money  her  husband 
makes  in  any  way  whatever  is  “ours”  too. 

It  is  entirely  optional  whether  or  not  benevolences 
should  be  paid  by  the  husband  or  the  wife,  but  the 
fairest  way  would  probably  be  for  each  to  pay  half  of 
the  allotted  tenth.  Besides  that,  the  farm  wife,  surely 


on  the  same  farm,  the  poultry  men  would  just,  as  surely  has  the  right  to  reasonably  spending  money  for  in 
be  giving  their  wives  all  they  had  if  they  “allowed”  cidental  purposes.  We  have  a  nice  little  club  here 
them  the  egg  money.  By  the  way,  under  what  author-  - :  {Continued  on  page  52k) 
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Care  of  Your  Teeth  Means  Better  Health 


Avert  Tooth  Troubles  bp  Habits  of  Cleanliness  and  Proper  Diet 


IT  is  a  part  of  the  Hindu  religion  to  brush 
the  teeth  twice  a  day.  They  use  a 
twig  from  a  certain  tree  that  has  an  astrin¬ 
gent  sap,  and  moisten  it  with  water. 

Travelers  in  the  East  often  comment  on 
the  glistening  white  teeth  of  the  orthodox 
Hindu. 

Americans  may  not  make  it  a  religious 
matter,  but  the  last  few  years  have  seen 
enormous  progress  in  the  care  of  the  teeth 
and  the  understanding  of  how  important 
such  care  is. 

Even  so,  there  is  still  much  actual  neg¬ 
lect  and  much  ignorance  of  the  proper 
way  to  avoid  tooth  troubles  and  the  other 
ills  which  they  bring  in  their  train.  For  it 
is  now  an  established  fact  that  many 
complaints  which  have  apparently  no  re¬ 
lation  to  mouth  hygiene  are  directly 
caused  by  bad  teeth. 

.  One  of  the  famous  specialists  has  said 
that  in  order  to  insure  perfect  teeth  in  a 
baby  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the 
grandmother.  This  is  just  a  striking  way 
of  saying  that  the  influences  before  a 
baby’s  birth  do  much  to  determine 
whether  it  will  have  good  teeth  or  bad. 
The  old  wives’  saying  “have  a  baby  and 
lose  a  tooth”  shows  that  on  the  other 
hand  the  mother’s  teeth  are  also  affected 
by  the  birth  of  a 'child. 

From  the  time  a  baby  is  born,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  first  teeth  appear,  the  little  mouth 
should  be  kept  clean  and  sweet.  M  ash 
it  out  after  each  feeding  with  cotton 
swabs  dipped  in  a  solution  of  boric  acid. 
Remember  that  the  condition  of  the  gums 
influences  the  usually  painful  process  of 
“teething.” 

For  a  tiny  baby,  soft  food  is,  of  course, 
imperative,  but  for  the  child  from  two  to 
six  years  of  age,  do  not  serve  too  much 
mashed  or  pulped  foods.  Hard  crusts  and 
zwieback  help  the  teeth  to  form  strongly. 
Food  containing  mineral  salts,  which  go 
into  the  actual  composition  of  the  teeth, 
must  be  included  in  the  diet. 


should  at  once  investigate.  Often  after  a 
filling  is  put  in,  the  habit  continues.  This 
should  be  corrected,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
develop  a  strong,  even  set  of  teeth,  both 
to  keep  the  natural  shape  of  the  mouth 
and  to  assure  regular  chewing  surfaces. 

A  Filling  in  Time 

Irregular  teeth  are  hard  to  clean  and 
decay  more  quickly.  By  avoiding  uneven 
development,  many  trips  to  the  dentist’s 
chair  can  be  eliminated.  In  taking  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  dentist,  many  parents  urge 
them  to  “be  brave,”  “not  to  cry,”  or 
otherwise  alarm  them  over  the  ordeal  that 
awaits  them.  If  children’s  teeth  are  fre¬ 
quently  examined,  cleaned  and,  when 
necessary,  given  small  fillings,  there  will 
be  very  little  pain.  The  thing  to  do, 
therefore,  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it 
keeps  the  teeth  pretty  and  helps  the  child 
grow  strong.  In  other  words,  dwell  on  the 
cheerful  side  and  then  apply  the  ounce 
of  prevention! 

Remember  that  aside  from  the  bad 


tient’s  teeth,  as  a  clean  mouth  helps  keep 
the  system  normal  and  makes  the  patient 
feel  infinitely  fresher  and  cleaner.  Swab 
it  out  in  cases  of  severe  illness. 

No  article  on  teeth  would  entirely  cover 
the  subject  unless  it  gave  a  warning  con¬ 
cerning  their  care  during  pregnancy.  For 
the  sake  of  both  the  mother  and  the  child, 
especial  care  should  then  be  taken  of  the 
mother’s  teeth. 

Orientals  have  a  saying,  “Give  your 
friend  a  whole  peach;  peel  it  for  your 
enemy.”  Without  the  exact  scientific 
knowledge  we  have  to-day,  older  genera¬ 
tions  realized  there  was  value  in  the  un¬ 
peeled  fruits  which  just  the  pulp  did  not 
contain.  We  know  that  valuable  mineral 
salts  lie  between  skin  and  pulp.  Potato 
skins  also  contain  important  minerals. 
Unpeeled  fruits,  plenty  of  orange  juice, 
fresh  vegetables,  especially  tomatoes, 
spinach  and  cabbage,  all  should  be  liber¬ 
ally  included  in  the  diet  of  the  expectant 
mother.  The  calcification  of  the  baby’s 
teeth  starts  five  months  before  birth  and 


Toothbrush  Soldiers:  These  funny  little  papier  mache  figures,  representing  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  teeth,  encourage  New  York  school  children  to  regular  mouth  care. 

(Photo  courtesy  A.  I.  C.  P.,  N.  Y.  C.) 


“Chew  Before  You  Swallow” 

A  child  may  be  taught  before  he  is  well 
out  of  babyhood  to  take  small  mouthfuls, 
masticate  well  and  swallow  before  taking 
more  into  the  mouth.  The  regular  use  of 
the  toothbrush,  beginning  with  a  small 
soft  brush  just  as  soon  as  the  first  teeth 
begin  to  appear,  is  also  necessary  if  later 
troubles  are  to  be  avoided.  Never  give  a 
baby  a  pacifier,  as  it  will  mold  the  tiny 
jaws  out  of  shape  and  mean  trouble  later. 
Thumb-sucking  makes  the  upper  teeth 
protrude  and  leads  to  mouth-breathing 
and  an  unattractive  appearance. 

Never  say  or  believe  that  “the  first 
teeth  don’t  matter.”  If  they  are  unclean 
and  decaying  the  child  is  far  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  disease  of  all  sorts,  and  the 
general  health  is  apt  to  be  below  par  even 
if  the  child  is  not  actually  ill.  Then,  too, 
it  is  most  important  for  the  sake  of  the 
permanent  teeth  that  the  first  set  be  well 
cared  for.  If  the  early  teeth  are  lost  pre¬ 
maturely,  the  second  come  out  unevenly. 

Before  all  the  early  teeth  are  lost,  the 
first  permanent  molars  come  through  far 
back  in  the  mouth.  Watch  for  these  and. 
be  sure  that  from  then  on  the  new  set 
have  every  chance  to  come  out  evenly 
and  strongly. 

It  is  pretty  well  understood  that  too 
much  free  sugar  is  extremely  bad  for  the 
teeth.  Children  do  not  crave  sweets  if 
they  have  not  been  brought  up  to  have 
them,  and  the  habit  of  nibbling  candy  or 
other  sweets  between  meals  not  only  dis¬ 
organizes  a  child’s  appetite  and  thus  pulls 
down  the  general  health,  but  actually 
harms  the  teeth  and,  if  the  enamel  is 
broken,  starts  centers  of  decay.  Refined 
sugar  attracts  the  lime  salts  necessary  to 
form  the  bony  structure,  thus  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  very  substance  needed  to  build 
strong  healthy  teeth.  All  the  sugar  neces¬ 
sary  to  health  is  obtainable  in  fruits,  raw 
or  "stewed,  and  similar  naturally  sweet 
foodstuffs. 

If  the  child  begins  to  chew  the  food 
entirely  on  one  side,  there  is  apt  to  be 
tenderness  on  the  other,  and  a  dentist 


appearance  and  discomfort  of  decaying 
teeth,  the  draining  of  pus  often  causes 
infection  of  the  throat  passages  or  inflam¬ 
mation  of  ear  and  sinus  passages  under 
the  eyes.  Digestive  disorders  come  from 
the  swallowing  of  poisonous  discharges, 
while  rheumatism  frequently  is  traced  to 
bad  tooth  conditions  and  disappears  when 
they  are  remedied. 

Beside  the  care  we  can  give  our  teeth 
by  choosing  the  right  diet — such  as  cheese, 
buttermilk,  uncooked  fruit  and  green 
vegetables  with  their  tooth-preserving  ele¬ 
ments — we  can  do  much  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition  by  the  right  home  care. 

Three  separate  steps  are  involved  in  the 
proper  care — the  use  of  the  toothbrush, 
dental  floss  and  a  mouth  rinse.  Have  a 
trash  of  reasonable  hardness,  keep  it 
clean  and  well  aired  and  change  it  often. 
Use  a  good  powder  or  cream,  one  which 
contains  no  harmful  grit,  but  really  cleans 
the  surfaces. 

Brush  with  light,  rapid  strokes,  first  the 
outside  surfaces,  and  the  gums  of  both 
jaws,  then  the  inside  surfaces  and  gums, 
then  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  chewing 
surfaces.  Do  not  use  a  crosswise,  back 
and  forth  motion,  but  brush  round  and 
round,  circular  fashion.  Use  the  tooth¬ 
brush  at  least  two  minutes  each  time. 

Then  clean  between  the  teeth  with  den¬ 
tal  floss. 

Lime  Water  is  Cheap 

The  final  step  is  to  wash  the  mouth  out 
thoroughly  and  for  this  nothing  is  so  good 
as  lime  water.  Crush  into  powder  5  cents 
worth  of  unslakea  lime  and  put  K  cup 
lime  in  a  quart  bottle,  nearly  full  of  water. 
Let  it  settle  and  after  several  hours  pour 
off  the  water.  Fill  the  bottle  again  and 
drain  the  clear  water  into  a  small  handy 
bottle.  Refill  over  the  lime  and  use  as 
needed. 

Lime  water  should  be  forced  between 
the  teeth  till  it  foams.  If  it  is  too  strong 
dilute  it,  but  as  the  gums  grow  hard  and 
healthy,  gradually  go  back  to  the  full 
strength. 

During  illness,  never  neglect  the  pa¬ 


in  that  time  the  lime  and  similar  elements, 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  milk  and  eggs  are 
needed  for  two.  Free  sugar,  on  the  other 
hand,  attracts  the  lime  and  causes  faulty 
formation  of  the  baby’s  teeth  as  well  as 
decay  of  the  mother’s.  She  should,  there¬ 
fore,  eat  little  refined  sugar,  getting  the 
necessary  supply  in  other  ways.  Raisins, 
nuts  and  dried  fruits  are  all  good  “ex¬ 
tras”  with  the  regular  diet. 

When  the  baby  is  born,  the  mother’s 
milk  contains  all  the  necessary  ingredients 
in  perfect  proportion.  Modified  foods  are 
often  deficient  in  certain  elements,  and  a 
physician’s  advice  is  necessary  to  supply 
the  missing  factors  by  other  means. 
Orange  juice,  tomato  juice— both  rich  in 
vitamin  C,  the  anti-scorbutic  vitamin — 
are  imperative  when  boiled  or  prepared 
cow’s  milk  is  used.  Then  as  the  baby 
grows  older,  he  can  chew  on  hard  crusts  to 
strengthen  the  gums  and  help  the  first 
teeth,  already  well  formed  in  the  gum,  to 
come  through. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  certainly  the  price 
of  healthy  teeth,  but  the  teaching  of 
sound  habits  of  cleanliness  and  diet  should 
avert  from  our  children  many  of  the  ills 
our  own  generation  has  suffered. 

Reference: 


ance 


Do  You  Know  That: 

You  can  remove  coffee-stains  by  wetting 
the  spots  with  pure  glycerine,  then  rinse 
out  in  lukewarm  water. 

*  *  * 

If  you  make  a  pad  for  your  sewing- 
machine  tread,  it  will  seem  to  run  as 
easy  again — a  great  relief  to  you. 

*  *  * 

If  you  grease  the  under  side  of  the 
cream  pitcher  spout  with,  butter,  the 
milk  will  not  run  down  it  when  pouring. — 
Mrs.  Ida  A.  Brown. 

*  *  * 

When  the  children  know  about  the 
family  income  they’re  not  so  sure  they 


have  to  have  so  many  new  things,  if  it 
means  that  mother  must  wear  her  four- 
year-old  hat.  Just  take  them  in  your 
confidence  and  tell  them  all  abdut  it 
and  let  them  help  plan  the  finances  too. — 
Ida  A.  Brown. 

*  *  * 

In  a  kitchen  window  where  the  sun 
comes  in  is  a  good  place  to  start  some 
tomato  and  cabbage  seed  in  shallow  boxes. 
Now’s  the  time  to  start. — J.  Carney. 

*  *  * 

Camphor-gum  will  drive  away  mice. 
Scatter  it  on  shelves  and  in  drawers  and 
no  more  trouble  will  be  experienced. 
Also  use  effectively  for  moths. — J.  Car¬ 
ney. 


One  to  Jail  and  One  Acquitted 


NATHAN  D.  HECHT,  founder  of  the 
Standard  Food  and  Fur  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  sentenced  on  May  22  to  serve 
one  year  and  a  day  in  the  Federal  Prison 
at  Atlanta. 

James  Varvaro,  to  whom  Hecht  sold 
the  business  some  time  ago  and  whose 
defense  consisted  of  the  claim  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  deceit  Hecht  had  practiced 
upon  buyers,  was  acquitted  by  the  jury. 
His  co-defendants  were  set  free  by  the 
Judge  due  to  insufficient  evidence  to 
connect  them  with  the  scheme.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  was  brought  in  in 
spite  of  a  severe  arraignment  of  Varvaro 
by  Judge  Luse  of  Wisconsin,  before 
whom  the  case  was  tried.  The  Judge 
spoke  scathingly  of  the  business  methods 
of  the  firm  and  warned  Varvaro  to  “watch 
his  step”  in  any  business  venture  he 
might  undertake.  Of  course,  this  ac¬ 
quittal  of  Varvaro  was  a  disappointment 
both  to  the  District  Attorney’s  office, 
which  tried  the  case,  and  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  and  other  publications 
which  were  anxious  to  gain  a  decisive 
victory. 

However,  according  to  Assistant  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  D.  J.  Gillette,  who  prose¬ 
cuted  the  case,  much  has  been  gained  by 
the  trial  and  its  outcome.  The  Standard 
Food  and  Fur  Association  and  the  Big 
Four  Syndicate,  which  was  also  the  same 
business,  no  longer  exist — the  result  of 
the  campaign  was  to  send  the  firm  into 
bankruptcy  and  from  the  testimony  of 
several  witnesses,  the  defendants  could 
save  nothing  from  the  wreck.  Further¬ 
more,  in  addition  to  Hecht’s  sentence,  the 
Varvaro  brothers  and  their  associate, 
Lumia,  have  been  completely  discredited 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Gillette,  will  find 
it  difficult  to  reestablish  themselves  in 
business  of  any  sort  again. 


The  A.  A.  Furnished  Evidence 

In  commenting  on  the  case  in  general 
as  well  as  on  the  verdict,  Assistant  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Gillette  said:  “Had  it 
not  been  for  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  this  case  would  probably  never 
have  been  brought  to  trial.  It  was 
necessary  to  prove  the  use  of  the  mails  to 
(1  fraud  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
magazine  was  invaluable  in  securing  this 
evidence.  We  have  not  only  had  the 
assistance  of  the  publisher,  who  turned 
over  to  us  all  the  files  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  Service  Bureau,  but  we 
have  also  had  the  skilled  cooperation  of 
the  magazine’s  attorney.  The  Post  Office 
Inspector,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect 
all  possible  evidence  of  this  sort,  was 
therefore  able  to  bring  in  a  great  mass  of 
correspondence  which,  of  course,  in¬ 
cluded  a  variety  of  different  types  of 
complaints.  Inasmuch  as  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  a  great  many  cases  of 
this  type  to  handle  it  naturally  prosecutes 
the  ones  which  seem  the  most  important. 
Thus,  the  American  Agriculturist 
helped  to  start  the  ball  rolling  and  the 
conviction  of  Hecht  and  the  wide  pub¬ 
licity  given  the  case  should  completely 
stamp  out  the  buy-back  rabbit  scheme 
through  which  so  many  farmers  have 
been  victimized.” 
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Gfor  Mother’s  Happiness 


There  are  25  styles  and  sizes  of  Delco- 
Light  Plants,  one  to  fit  your  needs.  We 
also  manufacture  Delco-Light  Water 
Systems,  the  Delco-Light  Washing 
Machine  and  Frigidaire,  the  Electric 
Refrigerator.  All  Products  made  for 
32  and  110  volt  Direct  or  Alternating 
Current  Service 


On  the  farm  where  tasks  are 
many  and  difficult,  Delco-Light 
promotes  Mother’s  happiness 
in  many  ways. 

At  the  turn  of  a  switch  rooms 
are  flooded  with  cheery,  care¬ 
free  light  which  does  away 
with  the  dirty,  coal  oil  lamps, 
and  lanterns  and  enables  her 
to  sew  or  read  in  comfort. 

Delco-Light  provides  power  for 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  in 
kitchen  or  bathroom  at  the  turn 
of  a  tap;  it  operates  a  washing 
machine  that  quickly  disposes 
of  big  washings;  heats  the  flat¬ 
iron  that  makes  short  work  of 
the  biggest  pile  of  ironing;  it 
runs  the  sewing  machine  and 
the  vacuum  cleaner,  making 


light  work  of  house  cleaning. 

Instead  of  being  constantly 
driven  by  the  enormous  task 
of  caring  for  the  house,  with 
Delco-Light  Mother  is  able  to 
save  time  and  preserve  her  pre¬ 
cious  health.  The  entire  house¬ 
hold  reflects  her  happiness. 
Delco-Light  gives  her  time  for 
the  work  that  is  truly  her  duty 
and  her  pleasure  —  providing 
the  children  with  the  loving 
attention  and  motherly  train¬ 
ing  they  are  rightfully  entitled 
to.  It  makes  it  possible  for  her 
to  make  a  home  out  of  a  house. 

There  is  no  time  better  than 
NOW  to  install  Delco-Light 
and  provide  your  home  with 
greater  happiness. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

THE  DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 
43  Warren  Street  «  New  York  City 
E.  B.  DUN1GAN 

715  Main  Street  •  »  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Dependable 

DELCO-LIGHT 


More  than  190*000  Satisfied  Users- 


Delco-Light  Company,  Dayton,  O. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  the 
Delco-Light  catalog,  new  prices  ana  de¬ 
tails  of  easy  payment  plan.  AAg-6 

Name - 

Address  {or  R.  F.  D.) _ 

Town - 

County - State - 


American  Agriculturist,  May  31,  1924 

Care  of  the  Face 

IT  is  surprising  how  many  skins  are  im¬ 
perfect.  Some  are  disfigured  with 
pimples.  Some  are  peppered  with  black¬ 
heads,  Some  are  scaly  and  rough.  The 
openings  of  the  large  pores  of  the  nose  are 
sometimes  filled  with  dirt. 

The  skin  of  the  body  and  the  arms  and 
the  hands  may  be  free  from  blemish,  but 
the  face  of  the  same  person  is  far  from 
perfect.  Why  is  this? 

Doubtless  there  are  many  reasons.  One 
is  that  the  face  is  exposed  to  the  elements, 
to  dust,  and  dirt.  But  so  are  the  hands. 

Another  reason  for  bad  skin  is  bad 
eating.  Eating  too  much  pastry  and 
greasy  things;  neglecting  the  stomach 
and  intestines;  drinking  too  little  water — 
all  these  contribute  to  a  defective  skin. 
But  why  should  the  face  suffer  any  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  body? 

There  must  be  some  particular  reason 
why  the  skin  of  the  face  suffers  as  it  does, 
and  I  think  I  know  it. 

It  is  becauset  the  face  is  dirty  or  because 
your  efforts  to  clean  it  are  improper. 

Almost  everybody  washes  the  hands 
several  times  a  day.  The  finger-nails  or 
knuckles  may  be  unclean  or  grimy,  but 
particular  deposits  of  dirt  and  corruption 
have  little  chance  for  permanent  resi¬ 
dence.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  average 


A.  A.  HEALTH  SERVICE 

R.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND,  for¬ 
merly  Health  Commissioner  of 
New  York  City,  and  now  Senator  at 
Washington,  has  prepared  especially  for 
American  Agriculturist  readers 
several  articles  on  personal  hygiene. 
Dr.  Copeland  is  probably  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  writer  on  health’topics  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  his  new  Health  Book  is  a  remark¬ 
able  collection  of  advice,  embodying 
his  long  medical  experience  and  told  in 
the  simple,  everyday  style  which  makes 
everything  he  writes  so  clear  and  com¬ 
prehensible. 

Dr.  Copeland  will  answer  health 
questions  addressed  to  him  by  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST  readers.  Sign 
your  full  name  and  address,  as  neither 
will  be  published  in  the  magazine,  and 
enclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed  en¬ 
velope  for  his  reply. 


person  washes  his  face  just  once  a  day, 
on  getting  up  in  the  morning. 

Soap  May  Harm  Your  Skin 

We  come  now  to  another  cause  for  bad 
skin.  Too  many  of  us  use  the  wrong  kind 
of  soap.  If  it  is  highly  alkaline — “strong 
soap” — the  oil  of  the  skin  is  dissolved, 
and  the  surface  is  left  unprotected  for 
the  attack  of  germs  and  poisonous  con¬ 
tacts.  Nonirritating  soaps  are  the  best. 

This  is  not  a  highly  scientific  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  it  expresses  what  I  desire  to 
impress  upon  you.  Oil  or  grease  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  skin  to  catch  and  entangle 
germs  or  filth,  which  otherwise  might 
gain  admission  to  the  body,  producing 
local  disturbances,  if  not  ill  health. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the 
impression  that  germs  are  like  spiders  or 
foxes — animals  which  can  be  caught  in  a 
trap.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  oil  of  the  skin  has  a  double  func¬ 
tion— to  keep  the  covering  flexible  and  to 
render  it  impervious  to  harmful  external 
agents. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  cleanliness  is  so 
important.  You  are  certainly  not  safe 
from  local  infection  and  are  probably 
not  safe  from  the  possibility  of  general 
infection,  unless  the  surface  of  the  skin  is 
kept  reasonably  free  from  contaminating 
material. 

Perhaps  it  makes  little  difference  what 
kind  of  soap  is  employed  to  cleanse  the 
face,  provided  you  follow  its  use  by  the 
application  of  some  form  of  grease  or 
cream.  This  will  serve  two  purposes. 
It  will  replace  the  oil  you  have  extracted 
by  the  generous  use  of  strong  soap;  and. 
if  massaged  thoroughly  into  the  skin  and 
then  rubbed  off  with  a  soft  towel,  it  will 
serve  to  remove  a  lot  of  dirt  which  soap 
and  water  will  not  touch. 


Other  Aids  to  Cleanliness 

Really,  it  is  shameful  how  soiled  some 
skins  are,  even  after  almost  lavish  use  of 
soap  and  water.  After  a  thorough  wash- 
ing  of  your  face,  wet  a  corner  of  a  towel 
with  alcohol  and  rub  the  skin  with  the 
cloth.  You  will  be  shocked  to  see  the 
resulting  smudge  of  dirt  on  the  towel. 

The  ordinary  use  of  soap  and  water  is 
not  enough  to  keep  the  face  clean.  In 
addition,  there  must  be  other  agents. 

Alcohol,  cologne,  bay  rum,  witch- 
hazel,  and  the  mixtures  of  spirits  are 
commonly  applied  after  shaving  or 
bathing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
cleansing  value.  They  are  decidedly  use¬ 
ful  if  followed  by  an  application  of  grease 
or  cream.  But  without  such  follow-up 
treatment,  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  will 
add  to  the  possibilities  of  local  disturb¬ 
ance,  because  they  dissolve  still  more  of 
the  natural  oil  of  the  skin. 


If  a  man  is  in  the  habit  of  shaving 
every  morning,  my  advice  is  to  wash  the 
face  with  soap  and  water  first,  to  shave, 
and  then  to  wash  off  the  excess  of  lather, 
thoroughly  drying  the  face  and  hands. 

Having  done  this,  apply  the  chosen 
cream  or  grease  and  massage  the  face, 
nose,  and  neck.  Use  both  hands,  care¬ 
fully  manipulating  the  skin.  With  your 
palms,  stretch  the  tissues  of  the  neck  up¬ 
ward.  Do  not  neglect  the  parts  under 
the  chin,  where  the  double  <4iin  forms. 

A  woman  should  wash  her  face  and 
proceed  with  massage  in  the  same  way. 

Use  a  Cream  Preparation 

After  a  minute  or  two  of  this  treatment, 
wipe  off  the  grease  with  a  soft  cloth. 
Use  no  more  water  at  this  time.  It  makes 
little  difference  what  kind  of  oil  or  grease 
is.  used  so  long  as  it  is  fresh  and  pure. 

However,  in  this  day  of  commercial 


alertness,  we  can  buy  about  anything 
needed  for  human  happiness,  put  up  in 
can,  jar,  or  tube.  “Cream”  or  “cold 
creams”  for  use  on  the  skin  are  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  good  drug  supply 
houses  have  placed  on  the  market  ex¬ 
cellent  toilet  articles.  Jars  or  flexible 
tubes  of  facial  cream  can  be  had  at 
every  pharmacy  and  department  store. 

Any  sore  of  the  skin  is  a  breeding 
place  for  disease-producing  germs.  Seri¬ 
ous  diseases  of  remote  parts  or  organs 
have  been  traced  to  local  sores.  Perfect 
health  demands  that  every  structure  be 
free  from  disturbance.  Therefore,  the 
face  should  be  given  great  care. — Royal 
S.  Copeland,  M.  D. 


If  the  bread  knife  is  dipped  in  hot  water 
it  will  cut  new  bread  more  easily. — Mrs. 
Robert  T.  Turner. 
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"Pyrox 
for  mine  l” 


Crops  cost  too  much 
to  risk  with  unreliable  sprays 

THE  real  business  farmer  never  thinks 
of  growing  vegetables  and  fruit  crops 
without  carefully  selected  sprays.  For 
their  job  is  to  protect  his  profits.  He 
knows  he  can  trust  Pyrox! 

Pyrox,  based  on  25  years’  experience 
with  sprays,  is  a  deadly  poison  and  a 
powerful  fungicide,  extra  high  in  copper. 
Bugs  can’t  live,  disease  makes  little  prog¬ 
ress  where  it  is  sprayed;  plants  grow 
sturdy,  fruits  luscious,  vegetables  fat  and 
firm  under  its  invigorating  power.  Ideal 
for  home  gardens. 

Pyrox  is  a  smooth,  finely  milled  paste. 
Easy  to  buy — in  jars,  cans,  drums  and 
barrels ;  easy  to  mix ;  easy  to  spray  through 
finest  nozzles.  Sticks!  Your  dealer  has 
it  or  can  get  it  for  you. 


You  can  now  buy  all  your  spray  materials  from 
the  complete  Bowker  line. 

Bowker’s  Arsenate  of  Lead — Dry  powdered  and  paste. 
Bowker’s  Calcide — Highgrade  calcium  arsenate  ;  quick-acting. 
Bowker’s  Bodo — A  ready-mixed  Bordeaux,  10%  copper. 
Bowker’s  Lime  Sulphur — Concentrated  liquid  and  dry. 
Bowker’s  Dusting  Materials — Sulphur,  Copper,  etc. 
Nicotine  Sulphate. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
49  Chambers  St.,  New  York 

/  RP&UCPAT.  orr, 

yr ox 

the  powerful  triple-duty  spray 

Kills  bugs — controls  diseases — stimulates  growth 


Lays  Them  Out  Clean 


HERE’S  THE  DIGGER  that  will  separate  your  potatoes  perfectly 
and  without  bruising.  The  single  extra  long  elevator  carries  them 


gently  yet  does  thor 
roller  type,  guides 
use  the  Babcock* 
steel,  with  elevator 
Built  rugged  and  simple 
digger  must  undergo. 

Investigate  the 


ough  work.  The  foretruck,  either  standard  or 
perfectly  and  will  not  skid  sideways.  You  can 
Pugh  without  costly  breakage.  Practically  all 
chain  of  extra  tough  high  carbon  spring  steel, 
to  stand  the  hard  grinding  strains  every  potato 
Tractor  hitch  if  you  prefer.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Babcock  -  Pugh  before  you  order  your 
digger,  Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

Nash-Acme  Harrow  Co. 

388  Drexel  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


BabcockPugh  Potato  Digger 


G  D  Sanitary  Seamless  Strainen 


s 


I 


LOS 


We  sell  DIRECT -FROM -THE 
FACTORY.  Keep  the  salesman’s 
salary  and  the  agent’s  commission 
in  your  own  pocket. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 

Dept.  12  MEADVILLE,  PA. 


Improved  filter  removes  dirt.  Solid 
drawn  steel.  Easy  to  keep  sweet  and 

clean  Full  twelv«-quart  capacity.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  'Send  no  money  Pay  J2.00  and 
postage  on  receipt.  Money  bach  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  our  tree  Dairymen  'a  Supply  Catalog. 

COWING-DIE TRICH  CO Inc. 

207  W.  Water  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Cut  YourBacteiia  Count 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  he  sure  to 

mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


American  Agriculturist,  May  31,  1924 

New  York  Farm  News 


League  Has  Traveling  ft 

OMETHING  distinctly  new  in  the 
business  of  handling  and  marketing 
milk  is  the  traveling  milk  plant  that  has 
just  been  completed  by  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association.  This 
plant  is  contained  in  two  standard  re¬ 
frigerator  cars,  each  40  feet  long.  One 
car  is  a  power  house;  the  other  the  milk 
handling  station.  When  a  call  for  service 
comes,  the  plant  can  be  transported  to 
the  point  where  it  is  needed,  and  thus 
can  be  delivered  to  the  most  distant 
place  in  League  territory  in  a  very  short 
time.  In  case  a  League  plant  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  or  a  breakdown  unex¬ 
pectedly  occurs,  or  the  necessity  arises 
for  a  sudden  diversion  of  milk  in  some 
particular  locality,  this  portable  receiv¬ 
ing  station  will  be  drawn  by  a  railroad 
locomotive  to  the  place  where  the  emer¬ 
gency  exists,  and  the  handling  of  milk 
will  go  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
This  portable  plant  has  a  capacity  of 
250  cans  or  10,000  quarts  of  milk  a  day. 
It  has  its  own  refrigerating  plant,  carries 
a  full  supply  of  tools,  has  a  storage  place 
for  seventy-five  cans,  and  is  similar  to  any 
standard  plant  of  like  capacity,  excepting 
that  it  occupies  much  smaller  space. 

The  dairyman  delivers  his  milk  at  the 
door  in  the  middle  of  the  second  car. 
The  milk  is  dumped  into  the  weighing 
can  and  weighed.  Then  the  farmer’s 
cans  are  passed  to  the  washer  in  the 
back  end  of  the  car,  where  they  are 
washed,  sterilized,  and  dried.  The  milk 
passes  from  the  weighing  can  into  the 
receiving  vat.  It  is  then  pumped  through 
a  tube  cooler  and  run  into  a  glass-lined 
tank  with  a  600-gallon  capacity.  From 
the  tank  the  milk  is  run  off  into  40-quart 
cans,  in  which  it  is  transported  to  the 
city  markets. 

The  association  states  that  had  it 
been  in  possession  of  this  portable  station 
during  the  past  year  there  would  have 
been  work  for  it  practically  every  day. 
Mr.  Harry  A.  Sieck,  in  charge  of  en¬ 
gineering  work  of  the  League,  lias  the 
credit  for  perfecting  this  outfit. 


County  News  [from  Among  the 
Farmers  * 

THE  outlook  for  farmers  here  in  Lewis 
County  is’rather  discouraging  so  far  this 
spring,  as  the  present  high  price  of  feeds, 
the  drastic  cut  in  the  price  of  fluid  milk 
and  weather  conditions,  make  the  outlook 
far  from  encouragirg.  Pastures,  because 
of  the  cold,  raw  weather  through  the 
month  of  April,  have  been  very  backward 
in  starting  with  the  result  that  farmers 
have  had  to  feed  their  cattle  in  the  barn 
and  in  many  instances  have  had  to  buy 
large  quantities  of  hay  at  prices  ranging 
from  $15  to  $18  per  ton.  With  mill 
feeds  of  good  quality  around  $40  per 
ton  it  leaves  them  with  scarcely  any 
profit  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  almost  continuous  rains  of  the 
past  three  weeks  have  greatly  retarded 
spring  work  and  scarcely  any  seeding 
has  been  done.  Hundreds  of  acres  of 
good  meadow  land,  through  the  Black 
River  valley,  have  been  inundated,  and  in 
many  instances  this  includes  plowed 
fields  intended  for  oats,  barley,  and  corn. 
Unless  weather  conditions  change  for  the 
better  in  the  very  near  future,  it  will  be 
early  June  before  it  will  be  possible  to 
seed  anything  excepting  barley  or  millet. 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Company  owning, 
and  operating  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  milk  plants  in  this  section  of  the 
North  Country  has  been  receiving  more 
milk  at  their  local  plant  early  in  May  than 
during  the  flush  season  of  last  year  and 
although  the  price  was  cut  recently  to 
the  flat  rate  of  $1.63  per  cwt.  it  does  not 
show  any  marked  falling  off  in  receipts. 

On  their  last  check  day  they  distributed 
among  the  farmers  more  than  $40,000 
in  checks,  which  with  the  large  and  well 
built  motor  trucks  used  in  transporting 
their  milk  would  indicate  Lewis  County 
farmers  are  in  a  fairly  prosperous  state 
even  though  conditions  are  so  unstable. 


tilk  Plant— County  Notes 

Farm  help  seems  rather  scarce  this 
spring  with  prices  ranging  from  $55  to 
$60  per  month  with  board  and  being  in 
direct  competition  with  state  road  work 
with  more  remunerative  wages  and  shorter 
hours,  perhaps  accounts  for  a  shortage 
of  competent  farm  help. 

Not  much  farm  property  changing 
hands  here  this  spring,  no  doubt]  the 
gradual  slump  in  about  all  farm  products 
accounting  for  that. — Charles  L.  Stiles. 

Essex  County — Up  to  the  middle  of 
May  there  is  practically  nothing  sown  in 
the  ground  on  account  of  the  almost  con¬ 
stant  rains.  Larger  acreage  than  usual 
was  plowed  last  fall  and  many  parts  are 
now  green  with  grass.  Farmers  are  feel¬ 
ing  somewhat  discouraged.  Dairies  are 
doing  well  but  prices  .are  considerably 
lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Eggs 
are  25c  a  dozen,  veal  14c  a  pound  dressed, 
potatoes  $1.50  a  bushel.  No  apples  left. 
There  is  a  great  call  for  spring  pigs  at  $4 
each. — M.  E.  B. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Washington  County — Up  to  the  middle 
of  May  the  ground  was  very  wet  and  very 
few  oats  have  been  sown.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  practically  no  planting  was  done  up 
to  that  time.  Grass  looks  good,  especially 
new  seedings.  Winter  grains  are  also  in 
fine  shape.  Farmers  are  gradually  put¬ 
ting  their  stock  on  to  pasture,  the  animals 
look  to  be  in  very  good  condition.  There 
is  not  a  whole  lot  of  enthusiasm  over  the 
milk  situation  at  the  present  time.  There 
is  some  call  for  grade  Guernseys  if  they 
are  nice  and  the  price  is  right.  There 
seems  to  be  little  or  no  sale  for  other 
stock.  Veals  are  bringing  9c,  fat  hogs  7c, 

4  weeks  old  pigs  $4  to  $5  apiece. — L.  P.  P. 

Dutchess  County — The  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty  Board  of  Supervisors  have  passed  an 
appropriation  for  T  B  work  for  $3,000 
annually.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  was 
voted  beginning  July  1  for  this  year. 
Work  is  to  be  carried  on  in  the  townships 
of  Hyde  Park,  Rhinebeck  and  Clinton. 
Groups  of  six  or  more  breeders  in  the 
communities  outside  of  this  clean  area 
district  will  probably  be  granted  free 
service  from  the  county  veternarian.  The 
county  committee  to  have  direction  of 
the  work  is  as  follows:  3  Supervisors: 
Lewis  Allen,  W.  H.  Tompkins  and  John 
B.  Creswell;  2  breeders  at  large,  Edwin 
J.  Chaffee  and  James  B.  Rymph. 

In  Western  New  York 

Niagara  County.  — We  have  been  ex¬ 
periencing  a  lot  of  rain  during  the  early 
part  of  May.  The  ground  has  been  too 
wet  for  much  plowing.  During  the 
second  week  in  May  it  rained  off  and  on 
for  four  days.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
there  is  not  much  spring  planting  done, 
on  account  of  the  cold  and  wet  but  these 
rains  make  the  grass  grow  and  are  helping 
winter  wheat  which  looks  a  whole  lot  better 
than  it  did.  Fruit  buds  have  not  started  a 
great  deal  yet  but  there  is  a  fair  show  for 
fruit.  Wheat  has  been  selling  for  $1.10 
a  bushel;  potatoes,  65c  a  bushel;  beans, 
medium,  $4.75  per  100;  pea  beans,  $3.75 
per  100;  white  kidneys,  $9  per  100; 
timothy  hay,  $14  per  ton;  clover,  $12  per 
ton;  eggs,  23c  per  dozen;  butter,  49c  a 
pound;  live  poultry,  25c  a  pound;  dressed 
poultry,  28e  a  pound;  dressed  calves,  16c; 
live  hogs,  10c;  dressed  hogs,  11c. — J-  C. 

Erie  County — Farmers  have  their 

.plowing  all  done,  but  not  a  seed  has  been 
sown  on  account  of  the  almost  continual 
rain.  We  had  a  good  sugar  season  around 
Holland.  Several  farmers  are  selling  off 
their  cows.  Every  one  is  keeping  hens 
with  the  belief  that  they  are  paying  better 
than  cows.  Eggs  are  now  bringing  24e 
a  dozen;  butter  is  42c  a  pound.  Four 
gas  .wells  have  been  struck  on  the  Ribers 
farm  and  they  are  still  drilling  for  more. 
Mrs.  A.  C. 
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A  RECENT  release  from  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  states  that 
after  July  1  a  new  law  will  go  into  effect 
which  forbids  the  use  of  dry  measure  in 
selling  farm  products  except  as  packed  in 
original  containers.  When  a  package  is 
broken  for  the  sale  of  a  small  quantity, 
the  sale  must  be  based  on  weight  or 
numerical  amount.  Under  the  last  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  new  weights  and  measures 
act,  the  owner  of  the  roadside  market,  if 
he  is  the  grower,  can  pack  and  sell  his 
produce  in  baskets  of  any  standard  size. 
Undoubtedly  many  will  follow  the  new 
city  plan  of  selling  fruit  and  vegetables  by 
weight,  unless  packed  in  large  containers, 
such  as  half-bushel  and  bushel  baskets. 

In  commenting  on  the  roadside  market 
situation  the  department  recommends 
that  where  roadside  markets  are  estab¬ 
lished,  plenty  of  parking  space  is  advo¬ 
cated.  A  stand  directly  on  the  highway 
is  fast  becoming  a  menace  to  traffic,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  exposure  to  dust  from 
the  highway.  Mention  is  also  made  of 
comparative  prices,  it  being  recommended 
that  the  roadside  dealer  keep  in  daily 
touch  with  city  markets  and  adjust  his 
own  prices  accordingly. 

Somerset  County  Notes 

Rain  and  cool  weather  have  greatly 
retarded  the  sowing  of  oats  while  corn 
planting  is  two  weeks  late.  Meadows  are 
showing  up  well  despite  their  dried  up 
condition  last  fall,  although  the  clover 
crop  will  not  be  large.  All  sorts  of  fruit 
trees  are  excessively  full  of  blossoms  but 
some  apprehension  is  felt  on  account  of 
the  many  successive  days  of  dull,  rainy 
weather  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  fruit 
will  set  under  such  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions.  No  change  in  the  labor  situation. 
The  slowing  up  of  production  is  increas¬ 
ing  year  by  year.  Few  farms  are  run  to 
capacity.  Some  owners  are  dispensing 
with  hired  help  entirely.  There  have  been 
large  plantings  of  apple  and  peach  trees. 
Unless  there  is  a  greater  supply  of  labor 
in  a  few  years  from  now  many  will  have 
trouble  in  picking  and  marketing  their 
fruit.  Very  little  of  last  year’s  farm 
products  left.  The  county  does  not  raise 
enough  of  hay  and  grain  for  its  own  needs. 
Hay  sells  in  barns  loose  at  $25,  bales  by 
dealers  $33.  Feeds  $2  to  $2.30,  eggs  30 
to  40c. — G.  E.  Schwartz. 


Holstein  Friesian  Annual 
Meeting,  June  4 

THE  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Holstein  Friesian  Association 
of  America  will  be  held  at  Richmond,  Va., 
on  June  4. 

New  York  will  be  represented  by: 
Prof.  H.  H.  Wing,  Ithaca;  R.  E.  Chapin, 
Batavia;  W.  D.  Robens,  Poland;  A.  W.  Brown, 
West  Winfield;  Wing  R.  Smith,  Syracuse; 
A.  A.  Hartshorn,  .Hamilton;  Harry  Yates, 
Buffalo;  George  N.  Smith,  Watertown;  G.  A. 
Abbott,  Cortland;  F.  H.  Thomson,  Holland 
Patent;  D.  B.  Armstrong,  Watertown;  C.  F. 
Bigler,  Syracuse;  H.  F.  Farrington,  Lowville; 
D.  M.  White,  Bath;  R.  M.  Thompson,  Heuvel- 
ton;  E.  M.  Hastings,  Pulaski;  Ward  W. 
Stevens,  Liverpool;  Carl  L.  Amos,  Syracuse; 
H.  V.  Noyes,  Kenwood;  Fred  A.  Blewer, 
Owego;  Carl  Schmid,  Montgomery;  Robert 
Austin,  Chittenango;  S.  T.  Wood,  Liverpool; 
and  Frank  T.  Price,  Syracuse. 

Pennsylvania  will  be  represented  by: 

John  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh;  H.  E.  Robertson, 
York;  Dr.  L.  M.  Thompson,  Montrose;  Abner 
S.  Deysher,  Reading;  Ivo  V.  Otto,  Carlisle; 
Frank  A.  Keen,  West  Chester;  J.  B.  Hender¬ 
son,  Hickory;  O.  A.  Shirey,  Williamsport; 
James  M.  Paxton,  Houston;  John  B.  Kendig, 
Willow  Street;  and  John  H.  Shirk,  Lancaster. 
New  Jersey  will  be  represented  by: 

G.  D.  Brill,  Jamesburg;  M.  H.  Keeney, 
Cedargrove;  and  H.  A.  Davidson,  Ramsey, 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  Notes 

Oliver  D.  Schoch 

IHREQUENT  showers  caused  a  rapid 
A  development  of  all  kinds  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  as  a  result  the  floral  wealth  and 
beauty  was  never  surpassed.  Retail 
seedsmen  were  inclined  to  complain  of  the 


backward  season,  but  the  May  sales  were 
extraordinarily  large.  Market  gardeners 
are  more  numerous  than  ever  before. 

The  upper  section  of  Berks  County  is 
noted  for  reptiles.  A  farmer  of  Tulpe- 
hocken  township  was  confronted  by  a 
black  snake  that  measured  when  killed 
nearly  11  feet  in  length.  The  species  is 
harmless  and  many  farmers  regard  them 
as  beneficial  as  they  destroy  many  mice 
and  noxious  insects. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  counties  are 
threatened  with  a  serious  invasion  of  the 
Japanese  beetle  and  a  determined  fight 
against  the  pest  will  be  inaugurated  by 
State  and  national  officials.  The  results 
of  the  expensive  but  unsuccessful  com¬ 
bat  against  the  pernicious  chestnut  tree 
bark  disease  forms  its  own  commentary. 

The  present  price  of  yellow  corn  is  an 
incentive  for  the  planting  of  an  increased 
acreage.  Yellow'  Dent,  as  usual,  leads  in 
popularity.  Flint  corn  has  waned  to  a 
small  percentage.  Stowell’s  Evergreen 
sweet  corn  maintains  its  high  reputation 
regardless  of  many  newly  introduced 
varieties. 

Farmers  mutual  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  making  large  gains  in  member¬ 
ship  and  volume  of  business,  due  to  the 
approach  of  the  summer  season  when 
lightning  is  the  cause  for  many  losses  of 
farm  buildings. 

Central  Pennsylvania  Notes 

J.  N.  Glover 

(CONTINUED  wet  and  rainy  weather 
has  hindered  oats  seeding  and  corn 
planting  which  is  usually  mostly  done  by 
the  20th  of  May.  But  other  jobs  have 
been  done  in  the  meantime  as  repairing 
fences  and  hauling  out  manure. 

The  usual  acreage  of  corn  will  be  plant¬ 
ed,  but  less  acres  of  oats  will  be  seeded,  as 
it  usually  is  not  a  paying  crop  here.  Some 
orchards  have  been  sprayed  a  second  time 
and  the  bloom  has  been  good  on  most  of 
the  apple  trees. 

Not  many  persons  are  planting  trees 
in  old  orchards,  except  those  who  make 
fruit  growing  a  business.  A  few  farmers 
have  baled  hay  not  needed  on  the  farm, 
but  many  more  farmers  must  buy  hay  than 
usual.  Some  cows  are  out  on  pasture, 
but  grass  is  short  for  the  time  of  the 
year. 

In  a  few  townships  in  Union  County, 
nearly  every  farmer  has  signed  papers  to 
have  his  cows  tested  for  tuberculosis, 
though  the}'  do  not  expect  the  testing  to 
be  done  for  nearly  a  year.  Young  pigs 
are  scarce,  as  the  loss  of  young  pigs  this 
spring  was  heavy  and  pigs  may  be  as 
scarce  this  fall  as  they  were  cheap  and 
plentiful  last  fall. 

There  is  more  farming  being  done  by 
the  field  for  half  the  crop  on  untenanted 
or  big  farms  w'here  one  has  no  help,  than 
has  been  done  for  many  years,  as  it  is 
hard  to  get  enough  help  on  farms  for  the 
wages  farmers  feel  they  can  afford  to  pay. 
But  it  Ls  a  long  road  that  has  no  turning 
and  prices  for  farm  products  will  adjust 
themselves  without  any  unwise  legisla¬ 
tion  such  as  is  proposed  by  Congress. 

Pennsylvania  County  Notes 

Tioga  County — There  has  been  so  much 
rain,  everything  is  late.  Very  few  farmers 
have  any  oats  sown  and  very  little  plow¬ 
ing  has  been  done.  Roads  were  never  so 
bad  as  late  as  this  in  the  spring.  Plum, 
cherry  and  apple  trees  are  blowing  full. 
New  seedings  look  good.  Stock  on  most 
farms  look  rather  thin  in  flesh  and  not  in 
the  best  of  condition.  Not  many  auctions 
were  held  this  spring, — Mrs.  W.  C.  G. 

Cumberland  County — During  the  early 
part  of  May  w'e  had  a  few  warm  days.  On 
May  6,  it  was  85  in  the  shade.  The  turn 
from  cold  to  warm  was  very  sudden  and 
was  very  hard  on  working  horses.  It  did 
not  last  long.  That  same  night  we  had  a 
thunder  shower  followed  by  much  colder 
weather.  No  corn  has  been  planted  as 
yet  and  there  is  much  plowing  to  be  done. 
Prices  remain  about  the  same.  Fall  sown 
wheat  is  growing  nicely. — J.  B.  K. 


DoKnilrl  Weak  or  Collapsed  Silo 
itfcJDullCl  Have a DURABLE Craine 


NO  matter  what  condition  your  silo  is  in 
— you  can  have  it  rebuilt  into  a  famous 
Craine— and  get  a  silo  that  will  last. 

Then  you  are  thru  with  repair  or  replace¬ 
ment  costs  for  many  years  longer  than  the 
life  of  any  brand  new  iron-hooped  stave 
silo!  In  addition  you  get  positive  assur¬ 
ance  of  better  kept  silage,  and  no  more 
time- wasting  hoops  to  keep  tightened.  The 
rebuilding  cost  is  usually  only 

/2  Cost  of  a  New  Silo 

Staves  from  your  present  silo  form  the  new  inside  wall.  Over 
this  goes  waterproof.frost-stopping  Silafelt.  Then,  outside,  the 
continuous  Crainelox  Spiral  Hooping  binds  the  whole  silo, 
tight  as  a  drum,  from  top  to  bottom.  That’s  what  gives  it  the 
exceptional,  giant  strength  that  means  longer  life, less  repairs, 
real  economy  in  the  end. 

Write  nrnvfor  Catalog  and  full  information  about  rebuilding. 
Special  Discounts  on  early  orders.  Time  payments  if  desired. 


Box  120 


CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 


Norwich,  N.  Y. 


C RAI N E  wauSI LOS 


The  WINDMILL  with  a  RECORD 

THe  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  has  behind  it  9 
years  of  wonderful  success.  It  is  not  an  experiment. 

The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  is  the  Gen¬ 
uine  Self-Oiling  Windmill,  with  every  moving 
part  fully  and  constantly  oiled. 

Oil  an  Aermotor  once  a  year  and  it  is  always 
oiled.  It  never  makes  a  squeak. 

The  double  gears  run  in  oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case.  They 
are  always  flooded  with  oil  and  are  protected  from  dust  and  sleet. 
The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  is  so  thoroughly  oiled  that  it  runs  in  the 
slightest  breeze.  It  gives  more  service  for  the  money  invested  than 
any  other  piece  of  machinery  on  the  farm. 

You  do  not  have  to  experiment  to  get  a  windmill 
that  will  run  a  year  with  one  oiling.  The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  is 
a  tried  and  perfected  machine. 

Our  large  factory  and  our  superior  equipment  enable  us  to  produce  economically  and 
accurately.  Every  purchaser  of  an  Aermotor  gets  the  benefit  from  quantity  production. 
The  Aermotor  is  made  by  a  responsible  company  which  has  specialized  in  steel  windmills  for  36  years. 

AERMOTOR  CO. 


Chicago 
Kansas  City 


Dallas 
Minneapolis 


Des  Moines 
Oakland 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Lighten  Work,  Save  Time 
Guard  Your  Interests 

When  a  man  once  owns  a  Unadilla 
Silo,  he  wants  no  other.  Because 
the  Unadilla  gives  a  man  a  kind  of  silo 
service  that  means  better  satisfaction. 

For  instance:  its  continuous  front  opening 
saves  time  and  hard  work  because  it  allows  you 
to  push  silage  out  at  its  own  level — no  pitching 
up  and  over;  doors  fit  air-tight,  water  tight  and 
won’t  freeze  in  or  stick;  door  fasteners  form 
ladder  that’s  safe  and  easy  to  climb;  strong, 
frost-defying  construction  keeps  silage  good  to 
the  last  forkful. 

These  and  many  other  important  features  are 
all  thoroughly  explained  in  our  catalog.  Send  for 
this  catalog — it  has  a  message  of  interest  to  you. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Special  discounts 
on  early  orders. 
Easy  time  pay - 
men  tsifyou  wish 


Roofin 


Buying  the  best 

is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

is  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and  lasts  from  five 
to  ten  time3  longer  than  ordinary  steel  roof¬ 
ing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  roofin 

fSrvic7OU,?n buy-  ( We make stock 
tanks.)  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co,  Sta.  77,  MiddletowivO. 

BINDER  TWINE — G?t6:2"f*wpSSc,:£i 

order  early.  Farmer  Agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


$1.25 


Paint 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


. 


We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as 
you  want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

Barn  Paint 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  specialists 
and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  purpose.  Tell 
us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  low  prices.  We 
can  save  you  money  by  shipping  direct  from  our 
factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  On  orders  for 
thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the  freight 
within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  374  WAYNE  ST.  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J  , 


w 
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READ  THESE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


A  DYERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
■cV.  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


T? VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,0001  farmers  in  New 
ih  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must 
reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  previous  to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must 
accompany  your  order. 


CATTLE 

OUR  100-PAGE  COW  BOOK  is  worth  reai 

money  to  you  but  we  will  send  it  free  to  every 
subscriber  *  of  American  Agriculturist  who 
writes  for  it.  PURINA  MILLS,  818  Gratiot  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ONE  THREE  YEAR  OLD  BULL,  weight 

one  ton  in  show  form.  One  yearling  bull. 
Also  young  stock.  CHAS.  B .  AVERY, 
King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

10  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  cows  and 

bulls.  Also  5  Registered  bull  calves.  Fine 
stock.  W.  H.  PRICE,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  Ayrshires, 

herd  of  Registered  Herefords,  bull,  three  years 
old  by  Tippecanoe  the  9th,  five  females,  (one 
by  Fairfax  Ideal,)  three  with  calves  at  side. 
KEIKOUT  FARMS,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

DUROCS  FOR  SALE — Bred  gilts,  cows,  also 
young  pigs,  either  sex,  from  prize-winning  boar. 
ARTHUR  E.  BROWN,  Nottingham,  Pa. 

TWENTY  grade  Pigs,  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  White  6-8  weeks  old,  $6  each.  Express  paid. 
C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 

O.  I.  C’s,  A. — No.  1,  registered,  March  pigs, 
$10  each;  pairs,  no  akin;  easy  feeding;  big  type 
stock;  best  of  breeding;  satisfaction  guaranteed, 
R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITE  DUROC  and  Berkshire 

6  weeks  old  pigs,  $4.75  each;  pure  bred  pigs,  $6. 
OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  Wyafusing,  Pa. 

CHESTER,  service  boars,  pigs.  PAINE’S 
FARM,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

REGISTERED,  O.  I.  C.  BRED  SOWS, 

service  boars.  Northern  grown  seed  potatoes. 
American  Giants,  world’s  greatest  yielders. 
GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

FOR  SALE — Belgian  stallion.  Black,  three 

years  old;  weight,  1950  lbs.;  height,  16  hands 

3  inches;  was  first  prize  two-year-old  and  Junior 
Champion  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  1923. 
Sire  and  dam  both  imported.  Priced  to  sell. 
M.  S.  MORTON,  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  R.  D.  No.  2. 

GOATS 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE  hatching  eggs, 

40c  each.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Winter- 
ton,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  CHINESE  GOOSE  eggs,  40c,  from 

two-year-old  birds.  JENNIE  KNOX,  Dexter, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

SELECTED  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 

hatching  eggs,  $2  per  15.  Chicks  35  cents  each. 
R.  R.  COTTRELL,  Raefleld  Farm,  Hunt,  N.  Y. 

PEARL  GUINEA.  Barred  Rocks,  Jules 

Francis  strain  eggs,  SI. 25  per  15;  $7  per  100. 
Also  Guinea  pigs,  Homer  pigeons.  CLIFFORD 
BURHANS,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

FAWN  AND  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCK 

fgs,  10  cents,  ducklings,  25  cents,  also  stock. 

onderful  layers.  Davidson  Poultry  Farm, 
R.  I.,  Bath,  Pa. 

TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS,  40c  each  post¬ 

paid.  Fine  thoroughbred  stock.  HILDA  B. 
FARNSWORTH,  Richford,  N.  Y. _ ■ 

BABY  CHICKS — Save  money,  iet  our 

prices.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 

CHIX — Barron  Leghorns,  only  heavy  layers, 

large  type,  $12  per  100;  June,  $9.50  per  100. 
Immediate  delivery.  MAPLE  ACRES  FARM, 
Box  A,  Tiffin,  O. 

R.  L  RED  PULLETS— 10  weeks  old  June 

1st,  $1.25  each.  BLAUVELT,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 

BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

From  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  We 
sell  year  after  year  to  the  same  customers.  $15 
per  100.  Order  now.  WM.  W.  KETCH, 
Cohocton,  New  York.  _ 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 

ing,  $6.00  per  hundred,  $3.50  per  50,  $1.25  per 
15,  delivered.  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs,  $1.50 
per  11,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa, 

PURE  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

$12;  Barred  Rocks,  $11;  Reds,  $12;  White 
Leghorns,  $9;  mixed,  $8  per  hundred.  Postpaid. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  TURKEY  RIDGE 
HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE,  Bourbon,  White 

Narragansett  Eggs,  40c.  Quality  Chicks, 
Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  14c.  Bantams,  Guineas,  Ducks, 
Eggs  low,  catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS, 
Telford,  Pa. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  hatching  eggs. 

$3  for  15.  Stock  for  sale.  MRS.  A.  MORITIZ, 
Rahway,  N.  J. 

GUINEA  EGGS,  $2.50  per  15;  turkey  eggs, 

$5  per  9.  Order  from  this  ad.  EDWIN 
SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. _ 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  or  English-penciled 

Indian  Runner  duck  eggs,  $1.50-11;  Barred 
Rock  eggs,  $1.25-15.  Postpaid.  RUPRACHT 
BROS.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. _ _ 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONA  hatching  eggs, 

$2.00  per  15;  $10.00  per  100.  Prepaid.  G. 
SIMMS,  Lake,  New  York. 


CHICKS— 8c  up  C.  O.  D.  Rocks,  Reds, 

Leghorns  and  mixed.  100%  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  19th  season.  Pamphlet.  Box  26,  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. _ 

TOULOUSE  GEESE  and  Mammoth  Bronze 

turkey  eggs,  $5.50  per  dozen.  Order  from  this 
adv.  H.  B.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

WHITE  COLLIES  exclusively,  pups,  four 

months,  beauties,  reasonable.  King,  all  white, 
and  White  Majesty  breeding.  MABEL 
TILBURY,  Owego.  N.  Y. _ 

TRI-COLOR,  also  Sable  Collie  puppies  from 

excellent  blood  lines.  JOHN  D.  SMITH, 
Walton,  N.  Y. _ 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  strong, 
sturdy,  and  healthy,  several  ready  to  work. 
W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. _ 

COLLIE  PUPS  and  breeders.  Sable,  Tri- 
Color  and  White;  parents  registered  and  trained. 
PAINE’S  KENNELS,  South  Royalton.  Vt. 

ANGORA — Long-haired  kittens  of  pure  bred 
stock.  Maine  grown  pets,  male  or  female. 
ORRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast.  Maine. _ 

TWO  PURE-BRED  BELGIAN  HARE  does, 
10  months  old,  bred  before  shipment.  First 
order  of  $5  takes  them.  NORTH  RIDGE 
RABBITRY,  Cooksburg,  N.  Y. _ 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  Shepherds  at— 
MAPLE  ISLAND  FARMS,  Canton,  R.  No.  3, 
N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Rabbit  hound  pup,  Fox  and 
Beagle  Cross  preferred,  2  to  3  months  old. 
Write  HARRY  E.  TEAL,  Sand  Lake,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS. 
$5.00  per  12.  $20.00  per  50  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sell- 
ersville,  Penna. _ 

TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks.  Get  our  special  prices.  Write 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhattan  Point,  Ohio. 

TEN  CHOICE  Bourbon  Red  turkey  eggs,  $5. 
From  free  range,  healthy,  mature  stock.  Order 
from  this  ad.  GEO.  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  Giant  Bronze 
Turkeys*.  Hatched  first  part  of  May,  1923. 
Well  bred,  healthy  vigorous.  THOMAS 
REILLY,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


PURE  BRED  registered  Anglo-Nubian  kids, 
$25;  from  6  qt.  milker.  Fine.seed  buck  and  doe 
from  certified  Swiss  Soanen-Toggenburg. 
LLOYD  GOLDSBORO,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 

PLANTS — Field  grown,  tomatoes,  $2.50  per 

1000;  $11.25  per  5000;  $21.50  per  10,000; 
cabbage,  $2.25  per  1000;  $10  per  5000;  $18.50 
per  10,000.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa. 

CHOICE  PLANTS  postpaid.  Beets,  Mangels, 

Cabbage,  Copenhagen  Market,  Succession, 
Danish  Ball  Head.  Hardy  field  grown,  50,  30c; 
100,  45c;  1000,  $2;  5000,  $8.50;  10,000,  $15. 
JOSHUA  LAPP,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. _ 

FOR  QUICK  SALE — 2  year  Argenteuil  and 

Palmetto  Asparagus,  $1.25  per  100,  $8.50  per 
1000.  GEO.  GASSETT,  Putney,  Vt. 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  Plants  and  all 

leading  varieties  of  tomatoes  field  grown,  300- 
$1.00;  500-$1.50:  1000-$2.25  by  parcel  post 
prepaid;  hot  and  sweet  peppers,  100-75  cts.; 
300-$  1.25;  500-$2.00;  1000-$3.25  postpaid, 

cabbage  now  ready,  tomatoes  and  peppers 
ready  May  the  15th.  Let  us  have  your  orders. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  THE  DIXIE  PLANT 
CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS  all 

leading  varieties,  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  H.  SCOTT, 
Franklin,  Va. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Howard  and 

others.  PAINE’S  FARM,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

WELL’S  RED  KIDNEY  BEANS— An- 
thacnose  resistant  heavy  yielders,  fine  quality. 
Write  for  description  and  price.  J.  CORYELL, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS— 10  Million  Fine 

Field  Grown  plants  for  sale.  12  leading  varie¬ 
ties.  Cabbage  Plants,  300,  75c;  500,  $1.25; 
1000,  $2  mailed  prepaid.  Expressed  5,000, 
$6.25;  10,000,  $10;  cash.  Tomato  plants, 

300,  $1;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20; 
mailed  prepaid.  Expressed  10,000,  $15.  Sweet 
potato,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2;  1000,  $3.50.  Post¬ 
paid.  Expressed  10,000,  $30.  Cash.  Largest 
and  oldest  growers  in  Virginia.  Positively 
guaranteed  good  order  delivery  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


TOMATO,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower;  Pepper, 

Egg  and  Aster  Plants.  Transplanted  Tomato 
plants  all  varieties,  $8  per  1000.  Tomato 
Seedlings — all  varieties,  $3  per  1000.  Cabbage 
plants — Field  Grown,  Wakefield,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Enkhuizen  Glory,  Early  Summer, 
Early  Flat  Dutch,  All  Head  Early,  Red  Rock 
and  Savoy  (Ready  June  1st),  $2  per  1000; 
5000,  $9;  500,  $1.25.  Re-rooted  Cabbage 

plants,  $2.25  per  1000.  Cauliflower  plants 
(Re-rooted),  Early  Snowball  and  Erfurt,  $4.50 
per  1000;  50d0  $20.  Pepper  plants  (Potted 
2  inch),  Ruby  King,  World  Beater  and  Cayenne, 
$3.25  per  100.  Egg  Plant  (Potted  2  inch) , 
Black  Beauty  and  New  York  Improved, 
$3.50  per  100.  Aster  plants  (Potted  2  inch), 
AH  Colors,  $3.50  per  100.  Send  for  free  list  of 
all  vegetable  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


Have  You  a  Farm  For  Sale? 

Read  what  Mr.  Porter  wrote  us  in  reference  to  his  small  classified 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  January  5th  issue  of  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

“ I  am  glad  I  only  inserted  my  ad  once  in  your  paper.  During  the  past  few 
days  I  have  got  such  a  flood  of  answers’-that  I  don’t  see  how  I  am  going  to 
answer  them  all.  The  Postmaster  here  wanted  to  know  what  the  deuce  was 
up.  This  advertisement  has  proved  to  me  that  it  is  not  always  the  high  rate 
or  big  circulation  that  brings  best  results,  but  the  class  of  people  that  sub¬ 
scribe  for  the  paper.  If  I  don’t  make  a  deal  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  as  it  has  put  me  in  touch  with  enough  prospective 
customers  to  dispose  of  fifty  farms.  “  Yours  truly, 

■>  -»  “  John  Porter .” 


Use  Our  Classified  Department 

It  Costs  Only  Sc  a  Word 


For  Results 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REAL  ESTATE 


MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in 

central  New  York  State.  For  sizes,  descriptions, 
price  and  terms,  write  PERRY  FARM 
AGENCY,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. _ 

150  ACRES  fully  equipped,  9  cows  fresh, 

horses,  chickens,  water,  house,  barn,  orchards, 
woods,  K  mile  R.  R.  town.  R.  P.  DEAN,  So. 
Royalton,  Vt. _ 

FOR  SALE — Summer  home  or  all-year  resi- 

dence  in  Central  Pennsylvania;  overlooks  from 
70-ft.  rock  terrace  a  live  city,  river  and  plain; 
10-room  modern  house,  electricity,  phone,  pure 
water,  mountain  air;  10  acres,  garden  or  orchard 
land,  13  wooded,  all  fruits;  attractive  wooded 
glen  entrance  from  public  road;  two  through 
railroad  lines;  State  roads;  full  description  to 
interested.  E.  J.  BAIRD,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

2  FINE  LARGE  PRODUCTIVE  FARMS— 

Extraordinary  buildings,  water  and  trees. 
Want  to  retire.  Write  owner,  ELBERT 
MILLER,  Valatie,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — 73  acre  farm,  half  mile  from 

town  of  Angelica,  New  York.  With  or  with¬ 
out  stock  and  tools.  BOX  324,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2; 

buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  60  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat, 
$6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


UNTESTED  Italian  Queens  3-band ed  stock, 

$1.00  each,  $10.00  dozen,  $60.00  hundred. 
Ready  June  15th.  W.  C.  BARNARD,  Glenn- 
ville,  Ga. _ 

BUCKWHEAT  HONEY  FOR  SALE.  Two 

5-pound  pails,  $1.20  C.  O.  D.,  plus  transporta¬ 
tion.  H.  K.  WALKER,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  Inc.,  301  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

WANTED — Position,  steam  roller,  tractor, 
or  saw  mill  engineer.  Pennsylvania  or  New 
York  preferred.  LEON  TAYLOR,  Rummer- 
field,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.  _ 

MOTHER  WISHES  a  good  country  home, 
3  young  children.  For  particulars  write  to 
BOX  21,  R  No.  2,  Cherry  Tree,  Pa. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

PARTNER  WANTED  to  start  manufactur¬ 
ing  my  patented  “stay-on”  shipping  tag.  Free 
sample  by  mail.  GEORGE  SPAULDING, 
Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING 


YOUR  NAME  and  address  on  50  Business 
Envelopes  and  100  sheets  paper  paper,  50  cts. 
postpaid.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton, 
N.  Y. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCH  WORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for 
household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 

rvAtiooloo  Vnnn  monov’o  TtrrvrfVi  PVPPV  timft 


HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  paid  for  wool 
hides,  calf  skins,  tallow.  Write  ALVAH  A. 
CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


UOUiJVUUiU  v 

percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden, 


time 

Conn. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  the  new  De  Lavalfcata- 

logue  on  Milking  Machines  and  Separators?  If 
not  write  us  to  Department  449,  DE  LAVAL 
SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  165  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  _ 

SAVE  HALF  your  paint  bills  and  use  Ingersoll 

Paint.  Get  my  free  delivery  offer  which  gives 
you  prices  at  wholesale.  O.  W.  INGERSOLL, 
252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO:  Chewing, 
five  pounds,  $1.75;  ten,  $3.00.  Smoking,  five 
pounds,  $1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  pay  when  received. 
Pipe  and  recipe  free.  CO-OPERATIVE 
FARMERS,  Paducah,  Kentucky. _ 

TRACTOR  PLOWS — Every  improvement, 
can’t  choke,  three  bottoms,  only  $95;  eight  foot 
double  tractor  discs,  $95;  New  Happy  Farmer 
8-16  tractor  less  than  factory  cost.  LOSCH 
MACHINERY  CO.,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 

CORD  TIRES  all  sizes,  cheap.  G.  SIMMS, 
Lake,  New  York. 

WHITE  HICKORY  SPLIT,  smooth,  durable, 
five  bottom  chair,  $1.  Best  chewing  tobacco, 
8  pounds,  $2.50;  16,  $4.25;  best  smoking  to¬ 
bacco,  8  pounds,  $2.25,  16,  $3.75;  mild  smoking, 
8  pounds,  $1.60,  16,  $2.60.  Postpaid.  DAVID 
HARDIN,  Patesville,  Ky. _ 

SURE  CURE  for  roup;  one  hundred  tablets 
used  in  drinking  water  makes  25  gallons.  Price, 
$1.  Bag  balm  for  cows,  cure  for  garget  of 
udder,  2  sizes,  $1  and  $2  boxe.,.  Must  give 
results  or  money  refunded.  JOHN  L.  JOHN¬ 
SON,  D.  V.  S.,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

DELCO  people  have  a  special  catalogue  on 
electricity  in  the  farm  home.  Notice  their  ad- 
vertisement  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  _ 

DID  YOU  SEE  our  advertisement  on  page 
505  of  May  24th  issue?  If  you  have  not  sent 
for  complete  information  regarding  our  Sun¬ 
beam  Lighting  Plant  you  are  missing  something 
that  will  interest  you.  Send  for  it  to-day. 
Write  Department  A,  SUNBEAM  LIGHTING 
CO.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

SENATOR  COPELAND’S  Health  Book  is 
one  that  should  be  in  every  farm  home.  If  you 
have  not  ordered  one  do  so  to-day.  It  is  our 
special  low  price  of  $1.98  that  makes  this  a  real 
buy.  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

THE  CHANDLER  DEALER  in  your  local¬ 
ity  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  free  demonstra¬ 
tion  as  to  their  new  gear  shift  in  this  year’s  car. 
Notice  advertisement  on  back  cover  of  this 
issue  and  if  you  do  not  know  their  dealer  in 
your  territory  write  to  the  nearest  address  of 
dealers  listed  mentioning  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. _ 

INSURE  YOUR  DAIRY’S  HEALTH— 
Hands’  Cow  Life  a  real  cow  medicine,  unex¬ 
celled  in  the  treatment  of  retained  afterbirth, 
barreness,  abortion,  scours  and  garget,  large 
box  3 lbs.,  $1.00.  Hands’  Udderine  a  safe, 
sure  powerful  absorbent  ointment  for  garget, 
spider,  cow  pox,  cut  teats  and  all  general  inflam¬ 
mation,  excellent  for  hard  milkers.  Large  jar, 
1  lb.,  $1.25.  Small  jar,  50c.  The  above  reme¬ 
dies  have  been  used  for  years  by  hundreds  of 
practical  dairymen  in  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  and  N.  J. 
One  $1.00  box  Cow  Life  and  $1.25  jar  Udderine 
sent  to  any  address  in  U.  S.  A.  for  $1.00,  charges 
paid.  Send  Money  Order  or  Check.  This 
offer  good  for  10  days  only.  Free  samples  on 
request.  Live  county  agents  wanted.  JAMES 
A.  HAND  SON  CO.,  Moosic,  Pa. _ 

ROOFING.  Save  half.  Write  for  partic¬ 
ulars  today.  DURO  ROOFING  COMPANY, 
280  Broadway,  New  York  City. _ _ 

BOYS!  do  you  want  to  build  or  improve  your 

radio  set?  We  can  help  you  get  what  you  need 
if  you  will  help  us  get  some  new  subscribers 
For  details  write  to  the  Radio  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Single  men  to  work  at  least  one 
year  as  testers  in  New  York  Cow  Testing  Associa¬ 
tions.  Experience  in  feeding  and  in  operation  of 
Babcock  test  essential.  Give  age,  school  training, 
dairy  or  farm  experience,  names  and  address  Of 
former  employers.  Write  G.  W.  TAILBY,  JR. 
Animal  Husbandry  Department,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

AMBITIOUS  MEN.  18  UP.  Become  Rail- 

way  Mail  Clerks — Mail  Carriers.  $1400-$2300 
vear.  Steady  work.  Full  particulars  free. 
Write  immediately.  FRANKLIN  INSTI¬ 
TUTE  ,  Dept.  L  101,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— MEN  "to 

train  for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads 
nearest  their  homes  everywhere;  beginners 
$150;  later  $250;  later  as  conductors,  engineers, 
$300-$400  monthly  (which  position?).  RAIL¬ 
WAY  ASSOCIATION,  Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. _ _ 

ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17  to 
65,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions, 
$117-$250;  traveling  or  stationary,  write  M-tv 
OZMENT,  258  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  immediately. 

SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  to  work  in  cow 
barn.  Good  wages  paid.  Nice  home  to  board 
in.  State  experience  and  references.  kibM- 
KILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED— A  woman,  45  yearS  of  age,  as 

housekeeper  to  do  plain  house  work.  No  cnn- 
dren.  Do  not  expect  big  wages.  P.  O.  BUA  ox, 
Stanley,  N.  J. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  31,  1924 


What  Electricity  Means  to  a  Woman 

The  Step  and  Back  Saver  Pays  For  Itself— More  About  the  Movies 


JUST  what  does  it  mean  to  have  elec¬ 
tricity  on  a  farm?  It  makes  as 
[great  difference  in  farm  work  as  it  does 
[to  try  to  do  the  work  in  utter  darkness 
|  or  in  broad  daylight. 

My  individual  work  it  lessens  by  half, 
j  Of  my  working  conveniences  I  would 
|  mention  first  the  electric  washer,  because 
[this  takes  the  .  greatest  load  from  the 
woman’s  shoulders.  Formerly  I  used  a 
[gasoline  washer,  but  the  electric  is  an 
improvement  because  it  is  cleaner,  quieter 
and  easier  to  operate.  There  is  something 
[about  the  washboard,  and  even  the  best 
I  hand-operated  machine,  which  saps  com- 
I  pletely  the  strength  and  spirit.  By  using 
i  electricity,  a  woman  is  able  on  the  same 
I  da}'  to  do  the  ironing  or  other  important 
■  work;  or  if  she  wishes  to  go  away  in  the 
I  afternoon,  she  feels  physically  able  to 
I  do  so. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  elec- 
I  trie  vacuum  cleaner.  The  dirt  .of  the  year 
|  has  been  whirled  around  in  the  rooms  over 
and  over,  but  is  now  taken  out.  It  is  not 
I  even  necessary  to  take  up  rugs  and  carpets 
[each  year,  unless  there  are  odors  about 
|  them  for  sun  and  wind  to  remove.  In  the 
[weekly  clean-up  I  first  thoroughly  dust — ■ 
[seems  strange  to  dust  first,  doesn’t  it? — 
[then  go  over  rugs  and  carpets  with  the 
[cleaner  and  I  have  all  the  dirt.  I  clean 
|  up  a  large  house  with  the  same  time  and 
lenergy  that  were  once  required  to  sweep 
[one  room.  With  the  cleaner  are  attach- 
J  ments  for  cleaning  a  mattress,  upholstery, 
curtains,  furnace  pipes,  clothing,  and  a 
I  cow— if  you  wish. 


coming  the  reality,  of  every  farmer.  A 
car  has  come  to  be  a  paying  investment; 
but  I  believe  that  a  lighting  plant  is  of 
more  value  and  satisfaction  to  a  family 
than  a  pleasure-car. 

Expense  Can  Be  Kept  Down 

The  expense  of  operating  depends 
somewhat  on  how  well  the  owner  cares  for 
his  plant,  how  careful  you  are  about 
burning  lights,  the  number  of  bulbs  re¬ 
quired  to  light  your  buildings,  and  how 
many  of  them  you  keep  turned  on — it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  the  whole  house 
illuminated  when  the  entire  family  is 
assembled  in  the  one  room.  Naturally, 
more  charging  will  be  required  in  winter 
than  in  summer. 

A  last  word — this  in  regard  to  fixtures. 
On  these  do  not  try  to  economize  too 
greatly.  But  bear  in  mind  that  some  of  the 
most  appropriate  fixtures  are  not  the  most 
expensive.  Do  not  choose  cumbersome- 
looking  affairs,  which  seem  more  suited  to 
a  ballroom  or  theater  lobby  than  to  a 
home.  Let  simplicity  guide.  Pass,  by 
ornate  shades.  Dainty  colored  ones  are 
pleasing  to  work  into  color  schemes,  espe¬ 
cially  for  bedrooms,  but  if  no  color  scheme 
is  followed,  it  is  safer  to  cling  to  white  or 
cream. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hoag. 


Why  Wait  for  Irons  to  Heat? 

Needless  to  say  the  electric  iron  is  a 
[great  thing  in  hot  weather,  but  is  an  im- 
I  provement  at  any  time.  It  is  so  conve- 
I  went  to  be  able  to  do  a  bit  of  pressing  with- 
|  out  waiting  for  a  hot  fire  and  irons  to  heat. 
[The  iron  requires  more  electricity  than 
either  the  washer  or  cleaner,  so  one  should 
J  have  the  clothes  ready  to  iron  without 
|  waste  of  time. 

These  are  the  really  important  house¬ 
hold  conveniences;  of  course,  there  are 
many  others  that  are  nice  to  have 
|  when  we  feel  able  to  indulge  in  luxuries. 

These  changes  in  my  housework  have 
meant  a  great  deal  to  me,  because  I  have 
a  hundred  and  one  tasks  in  addition  to  the 
housework.  Time  and  strength  thus 
saved  would  mean  much  to  any  farmer’s 
wife,  who  could  use  this  extra  time  and 
strength  in  poultry,  gardening,  or  small 
fruit  raising,  any  of  which  would  mean 
|  money  for  her. 

Indoors,  if  it  is  a  gloomy  day,  we  can 
paint  or  paper,  clean  the  clothes-closets, 
pantry,  woodshed  or  cellar  just  the  same. 
And  we  can  catch  up  the  tag  ends  in  the 
[  evenings. 

A  Word  for  the  Man,  Too 

I  am  not  intending  to  say  much  about 
fhe  help  electricity  gives  the  man,  for  he 
"■ill  have  no  trouble  thinking  of  it  all. 
Kut  simply  the  convenience  .of  a  well- 
lighted  house  and  barns  is  worth  all  the 
denial  the  system  may  demand  of  you. 
imagine  doing  chores  in  “daylight” 
through  the  long  winter!  Imagine  always 
having  it  light  in  silo  and  haymow! 
Imagine,  when  getting  up  at  midnight  to 
doctor  a  sick  cow,  pushing  a  button  on 
Setting  out  of  bed,  and  other  buttons  here 
a>id  there  until  the  stable  is  reached — 
making  a  light  ahead  of  you  all  the  way ! 
I°o,  in  connection  with  the  barn  there  is 
n°  worry  about  some  careless  hand  up- 
setting  a  lantern. 

As  to  the  matter  of  having  out-of-the- 
!iay  places  lighted,  by  all  means  do  not 
’j'J1  them  to  curtail  the  expense.  A  few 
aided  lights  will  not  mean  much  more 
|?st  “i  installation,  but  will  mean  every- 
amg  later  to  your  convenience. 

Now,  I  can  hear  ninety -nine  farmers 
?.  °I  °ne  hundred  say:  “Out  of  the  ques- 
l0n>  Can’t  afford  it.”  But — aye  you 
^ne,  farmer-man?  Do  you  consider  it 
ut  of  the  question  to  buy  a  car?  A  car 
as  °nce  the  dream,  and  is  now  fast  be- 


What  is  the  Matter  with  the  Movies? 

(Continued  from  page  513) 

“I  have  tested  out  the  memories  of 
boys  and  girls  who  attend  movies  fre¬ 
quently,  and  have  been  astonished  to 
find  how  little  they  retain.  They  can 
hardly  remember  the  story  of  a  picture 
a  day  or  so  after  it  is  seen.  This  is 
progressive  too;  that  is,  constant  atten¬ 
dance  on  the  movie  actually  harms  the 
memory  and  makes  the  mind  less  active 
and  alert. 

“It  is  trite  to  say  that  the  body  and  the 
mind  grow  sluggish  or  alert  together. 
But  nowhere  is  this  so  easily  proved  as 
in  the  play  activities  of  a  group  of  boys 
and  girls.  Play  which  keeps  one  active, 
which  loosens  up  one’s  muscles,  also 
loosens  up  the  mind.  Games  requiring 
quick  thinking  react  upon  the  individual 
to  produce  quick  action. 

“Even  though  farmers  work  hard  and 
get  much  physical  action  during  their 
day,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  stimulating 
kind.  In  experimenting  with  farm  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  used  to  doing  their  share 
of  the  ‘chores,’  I  found  them  often 
acutely  self-conscious  and  awkward  when 
it  came  to  games  demanding  lightness 
and  quickness.  Folk  dances  and  similar 
games  brought  out  qualities  which  the 
youngsters  had  never  had  occasion  to 
use  before.  In  the  same  way,  city  chil¬ 
dren,  whose  life  develops  them  more 
artificially,  need  practice  in  games  which 
develop  muscular  strength  and  staying 
qualities.  Neither  country  nor  city 
children  obtain  any  stimulus  in  the  right 
direction  from  a  substitution  of  moving 
pictures  for  the  truer  recreation  which  is 
the  right  of  their  leisure  time. 

“And  what  is  true  of  young  people  is 
true  to  a  large  degree  of  adults.  Few  of  us 
use  either  our  bodies  or  our  minds  to  the 
best  and  fullest  extent;  the  moving 
picture  dulls  both,  and  is  therefore,  I 
believe,  an  actual  menace  in  present-dav 
life.” 

A  Side  Light  on  Mechanical  Difficulties 

VX/'HEN  a  moving  picture  leaves  the 
»  ’  hands  of  the  producer,  it  usually  is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief, 
a  good  picture. 

When  the  farmer  and  his  wife  see  the 
same  much-advertised  feature  at  their 
local  theater,  it  is  often  so  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  that  the  producer  would  hardly 
recognize  his  own  output. 

What  happens  to  it  between  the  pre¬ 
release  showing  in  the  office  of  the  firm 
and  the  performance  at  the  little  local 
theater  in  the  country  community? 

In  the  first  place,  the  film  is  not  so  new. 


If  a  local  exhibitor  can  afford  only  a  very 
little  money  for  his  films,  he  naturally 
can  not  expect  to  get  them  when  they  are 
in  first-class  condition.  If  the  films 
shown  at  your  theater  seem  old,  break 
frequently,  and  are  not  clear  ask  your 
exhibitor  whether  it  would  not  be  worth 
his  wTiile  to  pay  a  little  more  and  get 
better  material  to  show. 

Then,  too,  the  machine  which  runs  off 
a  moving  picture  is  a  pretty  intricate 
piece  of  mechanism.  It  needs  careful 
handling  and  ought  to  be  studied  thor¬ 
oughly  by  the  man  who  operates  it. 
Many  of  the  flaws  which  he  and  his 
audience  lay  to  the  condition  of  the  film 
are  really  due  to  unintelligent  use  of  the 
•machine  or  careless  hit-or-miss  methods 
of  running  it.  Here,  as  in  everything 
which  involves  mechanical  knowledge, 
it  pays  to  study  the  equipment  carefully 
and  to  give  it  the  best  possible  handling 
and  manipulation. 

Short-Sighted  Playing  for  Profits 

Many  local  exhibitors  put  all  the  blame 
on  the  films  sent  them,  whereas  their  own 
lack  of  care  and  knowledge  is  in  great 
measure  responsible  for  the  mangled 
showing.  Often  whole  stretches  of  film, 
enough  to  occupy  ten  minutes  and 
possibly  containing  the  explanation  of  a 
scene,  are  dropped  out  “accidentally” 
and  the  audience  blames  the  picture  for 
being  incoherent.  Other  small  exhibitors 
are  so  anxious  to  draw  a  good  crowd  that 
they  announce  two  feature  pictures  for 
one  evening,  hoping  to  attract  every 
possible  patron  in  this  way.  Now  each 
of  these  pictures  was  planned  to  be  by 
itself  the  feature  of  an  evening’s  program. 
In  order  to  run  off  both  in  only  a  little 
more  than  the  time  that  should  be 
allowed  for  one,  the  exhibitor  cuts  whole 
sequences  from  each  of  them,  matching 
the  pieces  together  again  hastily  and 
with  only  a  very  vague  idea  of  what  the 
effect  will  be.  Then,  still  afraid  he  can 
not  run  off  both  pictures  in  the  time  of  an 
ordinary  program,  he  turns  the  crank  at 
top  speed,  flashing  the  films  more  quickly 
than  they  were  meant  to  be  shown.  The 
audience,  unconscious  of  the  liberties 
taken  with  the  original,  goes  home 
disappointed  and  disgusted  and  the 
exhibitor  wonders  why  the  much-ad¬ 
vertised  features  were  such  a  “flop.” 
Both  usually  blame  the  producer  of  the 
picture. 

Any  one  who  is  really  interested  in 
better  moving  pictures  should  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  exhibitor.  Complain 
to  him  if  the  pictures  are  run  too  quickly, 
if  they  are  badly  cut  or  if  they  break 
often.  Not  all  the  faults  are  his,  of 
course,  but  if  you  show  that  you  notice 
bad  management  of  the  machine,  and 
are  critical  of  it,  it  may  encourage  him  to 
perfect  his  method  of  showing  the  films. 

“Nobody  notices”  is  an  easy  excuse, 
but  a  little  friendly  criticism  has  shown 
many  exhibitors  that  it  pays  to  be  care¬ 
ful  even  about  small  details. — Carl 
Laemmle,  Universal  Pictures. 


■^TEXT  WEEK  a  suggestion  as  to 
how  a  small  rural  community  can 
help  to  get  better  films  and  make 
them  pay.  Write  and  tell  us  what 
plan  you  are  working  on  in  your 
home  town  and  if  you  need  help,  let 
us  know.  We  can  put  you  in  touch 
with  several  agencies  working  for 
better  moving  pictures. 


Nicest  coat  or  clothes  hangers  can  be 
made  from  half-barrel  or  keg  hoops. 
Bend  a  piece  of  wire,  and  fasten  it  as  the 
hook.  I  use  them  freely  when  ironing  to 
hang  middy  blouses,  skirts  or  shirts  on. 
Also  place  clothes  away  in  closet  or 
wardrobe  on  these. 

*  *  * 

It’s  nice  to  have  cut  flowers  in  the 
house,  but  it  isn’t  so  nice  if  no  one  re¬ 
moves  the  dead  and  dying. 
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UPWARD 


MONTH 


You  can  now  buy  your 
Green  Mountain  Silo  with  a 
P®rt  of  the  monthly  milk 
check.  A  wonderful  long¬ 
life  silo,  plus  a  buying  plan 
that  fits  your  own  circum¬ 
stances.  Write  now  for  full 
particulars. 

The  Green  Mountain  has 
neavy  close-fitting,  creosoted 
staves ;  extra  heavy  hoop9 
With  oversize  threads.  Doors 
made  and  fit  like  safe  or 
refrigerator.  Wooden  ladder 
rungs — no  iron  to  frost  your 
fingers.  Extra  capacity  red 
gambrel  roof.  Storm-proof 
anchorage  system  makes 
your  Green  Mountain  “stay 
put,"  erect,  tight,  hand¬ 
some. 

Special  30  Day  Offer 

To  induce  early  orders,  we  will 
cancel  entirely  the  first  month's 
payment,  if  your  order  Is  received 
within  30  daya  from  appearance 
of  this  adv. 

Writs  to-day  for  booklets. 
Payment  plan,  etc. 

The  Creamery  Pkg.  Mfg.  Co. 
340  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  WANT 


Made  from 
heavy,  tough 
wrought  steel — 
double  tinned  — 
they  wear  well 
and  the  handles 
are  shaped  just 
right  to  fit  your 
hand. 

From  34  years’ 
experience  we 
know  you’ll  find 
satisfaction  with 
our  line  of  milk 
cans  and  other 
dairy  equipment. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  Street  New  York  City 


Covers  Entire  Plant" 

The  Iron  Age  4-Row  Drop-nozzle 
sprayer  reaches  every  part  of  the 
plant,  including  the  underside  of  the 
leaves.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high-pressure  producing  fog -like 
mist.  If  you  grow  potatoes  or  toma¬ 
toes,  you  need  this  Iron  Age 
Sprayer.  It  killa  bug3— pre¬ 
vents  _  blight.  Orchard 
spraying  attachment. 

Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log  describing  this 
and  other  Iron 
Age  Tools. 


SAVE 
HIRED 
HELP] 


Iron  Age 
4-Row 
Drop-nozzle 
’.prayer 


Powerful 
Triplex  Pump 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 
631  So,  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


8  WRENCHES  IN  ONE 

FOR  AUTO  OWNERS,  HOMES,  GARAGES 
AND  REPAIR  SHOPS.  FITS  SPARK  PLUGS 
AND  STANDARD  NUTS.  No  more  fussing 
over  a  kit  of  tools  to  find  the  right  wrench. 


STRENGTH  2,800  Pouhds  to  the  Inch.  Will  not  slip 
oke  f  wrenches,  it  grips  the  nuts.  A  Time  Saver. 
Price  $1 .00  postage  paid.  Send  us  your  dollar  today 
and  end  your  wrench  troubles.— AGENTS  WANTED 
good  profit.  1 

P.  A.  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

404  ULMER  BLDG.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


/l  BSDRBfNE 


STOPS 

IB  lameness 

I  from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone,  Splint,  Curb, 
Side  Bone,  or  similar  troubles  and  gets 
horse  going  sound.  It  acts  mildly  but 
quickly  and  good  results  are  lasting. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the  hair  and  horse 
.  can  be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet 
[with  each  bottle  tells  now.  $2.50  a 
bottle  delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 

W.  F.Y0UNG,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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By  Jeffery  Farnol 


(For  synopsis  of  preceding 


“  TT  IS — as  though  the  shadow  hung  over 
-*■  us.  I  seem  to  hear  Maurice’s  threat 


—to  come  between  us — living  or — dead. 
I  am  afraid!”  she  whispered,  clinging  to 
me.  But,  all  at  once,  she  was  full  of  self- 
reproaches,  calling  herself  “weak,”  and 
“foolish,”  and  “hysterical” — “though, 
indeed,  I  was  never  hysterical  before!” — 
and  telling  me  that  I  must  go — that  it  was 
my  duty  to  go  to  the  “gentle,  dying  old 
man” — urging  me  to  the  door,  till,  being 
out  of  the  cottage,  she  must  needs  fall 
a-trembling  once  more,  and  wind  her 
arms  about  my  neck. 

“But  oh! — you  will  come  back  soon — 
very  soon,  Peter?  And  we  know  that 
nothing  can  ever  come  between  us  again 
— never  again — my  husband.”  And, 
with  that  blessed  word,  she  drew  me  down 
to  her  lips,  and,  turning,  fled  into  the 
cottage. 

I  went  on  slowly  up  the  path  to  meet 
Simon,  and,  as  I  went,  my  heart  was 
heavy,  and  my  mind  full  of  a  strange  fore¬ 
boding. 

“’Twere  ’s  snuff-box  as  done  it!”  said 
Simon,  staring  very  hard  at  his  horse’s 
ears,  as  we  jogged  along  the  road.  “’E 
were  a-goin’  upstairs  for  it,  an’  slipped,,  ’e 
did.  ‘Simon,’  says  he,  as  I  lifted  of  ’im 
in  my  arms,  ‘I  be  done  for  at  last,  lad — 
this  poor  old  feyther  o’  yourn'll  never  go 
a-elimbin’  up  these  stairs  no  more,’  says 
’e — ‘  never— no — more.’  ” 

After  this  Simon  fell  silent,  and  I  like¬ 
wise,  until  we  reached  the  village.  Before 
“The  Bull”  was  a  group  who  talked  with 
hushed  voices  and  grave  faces. 


installments,  see  page  523) 

’ave  no  one  to  bring  you  noos  no  more — 
an’  Peter — ” 

“Yes,  Ancient?”  > 

“Be  you  quite  sure  as  you  aren’t  a 
dook?” 

“Quite  sure.” 

“Nor  a  earl?” 

“No,  Ancient.” 

“Not  even  a — barrynet?” 

“No,  Ancient.” 

“Ah,  well! — you  be  a  man,  Peter,  an’ 
’tis  summ’at  to  ha’  found  a  man.” 

And  now  he  feebly  beckoned  us  all 


nearer. 

“Children,”  said  he,  “I  be  a  old  an’ 
ancient  man — I  be  goin’  on — my  blessin' 
on  ye.  It  be  a  dark,  dark  road,  but  I’ve 
got  t’  owd  stapil,  an’  there — be  a  light 
beyond— the  river.” 

So,  the  Ancient  sighed,  and  crossed  the 
dark  River  into  the  Land  of  Light  Eternal. 


CHAPTER  XL1I 


HOW  SIR  MAURICE  KEFT  HIS  WORD 


THE  old  man  lay  in  his  great  four-post 
bed,  with  Prue  beside  him,  and  Black 
George  towering  in  the  shade  of  the  bed- 
curtains. 

“’Ere  I  be,  Peter,”  said  the  old  man, 
beckoning  me  feebly  with  his  hand, 
“’ere  I  be — at  the  partin’  o’  the  ways. 
When  a  man  gets  so  old  as  I  be,  ’is  in¬ 
nards  be  like  glass,  Peter,  like  glass.”. 

“Are  you  in  pain?”  I  asked,  clasping 
his  shrivelled  hand. 

“Jest  a  twinge,  now  an’  then,  Peter — ■ 
but — Lord!  that  bean’t  nothin’  to  a  man 
the  likes  o’  me — Peter — ” 

“You  always  were  so  hale  and  hearty,” 
I  nodded,  giving  him  the  usual  opening 
he  had  waited  for. 

“Ay,  so  strong  as  a  bull,  that  I  were! 
like  a  lion  in  my  youth.” 

“Yes,”  said  I,  and  stooped  lower  over 
the  feeble  old  hand. 

“But  arter  all,  Peter,  bulls  pass  away, 
an’  lions,  an’  gets  wore  out,  for  ‘all  flesh 
is  grass’ — but  iron’s  iron,  bean’t  it,  Peter 
— rusts  it  do,  but  ’tis  iron  all  the  same, 
an’  lasts  a  man  out— even  such  a  ’earty 
chap  as  I  were?” 

“Sometimes,”  said  I,  without  looking 


up. 


“So  ’ere  be  I,  a-standin’  in  the  Valley 
o’  the  Shadow.  ’Tis  a  darksome  road, 
Peter,  but  I  bean’t  afeared,  an’  there  be  a 
light  beyond  Jordan-water.  No,  I  aren’t 
afeared  to  meet  the  God  as  made  me.  I 
be  ready,  Peter — only — ” 

“Yes,  Ancient?” 

“Oh,  Peter! — it  be  that  theer  old  stapil 
— as’ll  go  on  rustin’  away  an’  rustin’  away 
arter  the  old  man  is  laid  in  the  earth,  an’ 
forgot  about — ” 

“No,”  said  I,  slipping  my  hand  into  my 
pocket;  “no.  Ancient — ” 

“Peter — Oh,  Peter! — do  ’ee  mean — ?” 

“I  mean  that  the  staple  was  tired  and 
worn  out — just  as  you  are,  and  so  I 
brought  it  to  you,”  and  I  slipped  the 
rusty  bit  of  iron  into  the  old  man’s 
trembling  palm. 

“O  Lord — !”  he  began  in  a  fervent 
voice,  “O  dear  Lord — I  got  it — th’  owd 
stapil — I  be  ready  to  come  to  Thee,  an 
j'yful — j'yful!  an’  for  this  mercy,  an’ 
benefit  received — blessed  be  Thy  name. 
Amen!” 

He  lay  very  quiet  for  a  while,  with  the 
broken  staple  clasped  to  his  breast,  and 
his  eyes  closed. 

“Peter,”  said  he  suddenly,  “you  won’t 


NIGHT,  with  a  rising  moon,  and  over 
all  things  a  great  quietude,  a  deep, 
deep  silence.  Air,  close  and  heavy,  with¬ 
out  a  breath  to  wake  the  slumbering 
trees. 

And  presently,  as  I  went  upon  my  way, 
I  forgot  the  old  man  sleeping  so  peace¬ 
fully  with  the  rusty  staple  clasped  to  his 
shrunken  breast,  and  thought  only  of  the 
proud  woman  who  had  given  her  life  into 
my  keeping,  and  who,  henceforth,  would 
walk  with  me,  hand  in  hand,  upon  this 
Broad  Highway.  So  I  strode  on,  full  of  a 
deep  and  abiding  joy,  because  I  knew  that 
she  watched  and  waited  for  my  coming. 

And  presently,  reaching  the  leafy  path 
that  led  steeply  down  into  the  Hollow, 
I  paused  a  moment  to  look  about  me;  but 
the  deep  silence  was  all  unbroken,  save 
for  the  slumberous  song  of  the  brook,  that 
stole  up  to  me  from  the  shadows.  So  I 
began  to  descend  this  leafy  path,  and 
went  on  to  meet  that  which  lay  waiting 
for  me  in  the  shadows. 

It  was  dark  here  among  the  trees,  for 
the  moon  was  low  as  yet,  but,  every  now 
and  then,  she  sent  a  kindly  ray  through 
some  opening  amid  the  leaves. 

But  all  at  once  I  stopped — staring  at 
something — a  white  claw — a  hand  whose 
fingers,  talon-like,  had  sunk  deep  and  em¬ 
bedded  themselves  in  the  turf.  And,  be¬ 
yond  this  gleaming  hand,  was  an  arm,  and 
beyond  that  again,  something  that 
bulked  across  my  path. 

I  stood  looking  down  at  that  which  lay 
at  my  feet — so  very  still;  and  stooped 
suddenly,  and  turned  it  over  that  I  might 
see  the  face;  and,  seeing  it,  started  back 
in  shuddering  horror.  For,  in  those  fea¬ 
tures — hideous  with  blood,  stained  and 
blackened  with  powder,  I  recognized  my 
cousin — Sir  Maurice  Vibart. 

A  rustling  of  leaves — a  shuddering 
breath,  and,  though  I  did  not  raise  my 
head,  I  knew  that  Charmian  was  there. 

“Oh,  Peter!”  she  whispered,  and  that 
was  all,  but,  moved  by  something  in  her 
tone,  I  glanced  up.  Her  eyes  were  wide 
and  staring — not  at  me,  but  at  that  which 
lay  between  us — her  face  was  pallid;  even 


her  lips  had  lost  their  color,  and  she 
clasped  one  hand  upon  her  bosom — the 
other  was  hidden  in  the  folds  of  her  gown 
—hidden  as  I  had  seen  it  once  before. 
Wherefore  I  reached  out  and  caught  that 
hidden  hand,  and  drew  the  weapon  from 
her  nerveless  fingers.  She  started,  shiv¬ 
ered  violently,  and  covered  her  eyes, 
while  I,  looking  down  at  the  pistol  in  my 
hand,  saw  that  it  had  lately  been  dis¬ 
charged. 

“He  has  kept  his  word!”  she  whis¬ 
pered. 

“Yes,  Charmian — he  has  kept  his 
word!” 

“Peter?”  she  cried  writh  a  sudden 
break  in  her  voice;  but  I  went  on  wdping 
the  soot  from  the  pistol-barrel  with  the 
end  of  my  neckerchief.  Then,  all  at  once, 
she  wras  beside  me,  clasping  my  arm,  and 
she  wras  pleading  wTith  me,  her  wrords 
coming  in  a  flood. 

“No,  Peter,  no — you  do  not  think  it — 
you  can't — you  mustn’t.  I  was  alone — 
waiting  for  you — and  you  didn’t  come — 
and  I  was  frightened,  and  full  of  awful 
fancies.  I  thought  I  heard  some  one — 
creeping  round  the  cottage.  Once  I 
thought  some  one  peered  in  at  the  lattice, 
and  once  I  thought  some  one  tried  the 
door.  And  so — because  I  was  frightened, 
Peter,  I  took  that — and  held  it  in  my 
hand.  And  while  I  sat  there — it  seemed 
more  than  ever — that  somebody  was 
breathing  softly — outside  the  door.  And 
so,  Peter,  I  couldn’t  bear  it  any  more — and 
opened  the  lattice — and  fired — in  the  air. 
And  I  stood  there— sick  with  fear,  be¬ 
cause  I  knew7  he  had  come  back  to  kill  you, 
Peter,  and  I  heard  another  shot — not 
close,  but  faint,  like  the  snapping  of  a 
twig — and  I  ran  out — and — oh,  Peter! 
you  believe,  don’t  you,  Peter?” 


will  be  all  over  England;  we  should  b 
caught,  and  you  would  have  to  stand  be/ 
side  me  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  face  thj 
shame  of  it — ” 

“Dear  love! — it  would  be  my  pride 
my  pride,  Peter,  to  face  them  all — to  clasp 
this  dear  hand  in  mine — ” 

“Never!”  I  cried,  clenching  my  fists; 
“never!  You  must  leave  me;  no  one 
must  know  Charmian  Browm  ever  existed 
— you  must  go!” 

“Hush!”  she  whispered,  clasping  me 
tighter,  “listen — some  one  is  coming! 
Away  to  the  right  a  light  flickered,  and  a 
voice  hailed  faintly: 

“Hallo!” 

“Come,”  said  Charmian,  “let  us  go  anc 
meet  him.” 

“No,  Charmian,  no — I  must  see  this 
-alone.  You  must  leave  here,  to. 


man- 


night — now.  Go  to  Blackheath,  to  Sir 
Richard  Anstruther — he  is  my  friend— 
tell  him  everything — ” 

She  wTas  down  at  my  feet,  and  hac 
caught  my  hand  to  her  bosom. 

“I  can’t!”  she  cried,  “I  can’t  go — anc 
leave  you  here  alone.  I  have  loved  you  so 
— from  the  very  first.  Oh,  Peter! — don’t 
send  me  aw7ay  from  you — it  will  kill  me, 
I  think—” 

“Better  that  than  the  shame  of 


prison!”  I  exclaimed,  and  I  lifted  her 


m 


WHILE  she  spoke,  I  had  slipped  the 
pistol  into  my  pocket,  and  now  I 
held  out  my  hands  to  her,  and  drew  her 
near,  and  gazed  into  the  troubled  depths 
of  her  eyes.  *. 

“Charmian!”  said  I,  “Charmian— I 
love  you!  and  God  forbid  that  I  should 
ever  doubt  you  any  more.” 

So,  with  a  sigh,  she  sank  in  my  embrace, 
her  arms  crept  about  my  neck,  and  our 
lips  met.  But  even  then  in  my  mind,  I 
saw  the  murderous  pistol  in  her  hand — as 
I  had  seen  it  months  ago.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  that  she  divined  my  thought,  for 
she  drew  swiftly  back,  and  looked  up  at 
me  with  haggard  eyes. 

“Peter?”  she  whispered,  “w7hat  is  it?” 
“Oh,  Charmian!”  said  I,  over  and  over 
again,  “I  love  you — I  love  you.”  And  I 
kissed  her  appealing  eyes,  and  stayed  her 
questioning  lips  wfith  my  kisses.  “I  love 
you  more  than  my  life — more  than  honor 
— more  than  my  soul;  and,  because  I 
so  love  you — to-night  you  must  leave 
me — 

“  Leave  you  ? — ah  no,  Peter.  I  am  your 
wife — I  must  stay  w7ith  you — it  is  my 
right — my  privilege.  Let  us  go  away  to¬ 
gether,  now — anywhere,  only  let  us  be 
together — my — husband .  ’  ’ 

“Don’t!”  I  cried.  “Do  you  think  it  is 
so  easy  to  remain  here  without  you — to 
lose  you  so  very  soon?  Ah!  don’t  you  see 
— before  the  week  is  out,  my  description 


my  arms.  “Oh! — I  am  proud  to  have 
won  such  a  love  as  yours — let  me  try  to  be 
worthy  of  it.  Good-by,  my  beloved !  ”  anc 
so  I  kissed  her,  and  would  have  turnec 
away,  but  her  arms  clung  about  me. 

“Oh,  Peter!”  she  sobbed,  “if  you  must 
go,  call'me — your  wife — just  once,  Peter. 

The  hovering  light  was  much  nearer 
now,  as  I  stooped  above  her  cold  hands, 
and  kissed  their  trembling  fingers. 

“Some  day,”  said  I,  “some  day,  i 
there  is  a  just  God  in  heaven,  we  shall 
meet  again;  perhaps  soon,  perhaps  late. 
But  now — farewell,  oh,  beloved  wife! 

With  a  broken  cry,  she  drew  my  heac 
down  upon  her  breast,  and  clasped 
there,  while  her  tears  mingled  with  her 
kisses,  and  so — crying  my  name,  she 
turned,  and  was  lost  among  the  leaves 


CHAPTER  XLIII 


HOW  I  SET  OUT  TO  FACE  MY  DESTINY 
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Start  at  Dot  No.  1,  draw  slowly  through  all  of  them  in  sequence  and  you  will 
have  the  answer  to  the  incomplete  question. 


THE  pallid  moon  shone  down  pitilessly 
upon  the  dead,  white  face  that  starec 
up  at  me  with  the  same  half-tolerant,  half- 
amused  contempt  that  it  had  worn  in  life 
the  drawn  lips  seemed  to  mock  me  still;  so 
that  I  shivered,  and  turned  to  watch  the 
oncoming  light  dance  like  a  will-o’-the- 
wisp  among  the  shadows.  Presently  it 
stopped,  and  a  voice  hailed  once  more 
“Hallo!” 

“Hallo!”  I  called  back;  “this  way- 
this  way!”  In  a  little  while  I  saw  the 
figure  of  a  man  whom  I  at  once  recognizee 
as  the  one-time  Postilion. 

“So  ho!”  exclaimed  the  Postilion  as  he 
came  up,  raising  his  lantern  that  he 
might  view  me  the  better;  “it’s  you  again 
is  it?” 

“Yes,”  I  nodded. 

“Well,  I  don’t  like  it,”  he  grumbled 
“a-meeting  in  this  ’ere  ghashly  place — no: 
I  don’t  like  it.  If  I  was  to  ax  you  where 
my  master  was,  like  as  not  you’d  tell  me 
’e  was — ” 

“Here!”  said  I,  and,  moving  aside, 
pointed  to  the  shadow7. 

The  Postilion  stepped  nearer,  then  stag¬ 
gered  blindly  backward. 

“Lord!”  he  whimpered,  “Lord  love 
me!”  and  stood,  staring. 

“Where  is  your  chaise?” 

“Up  yonder — in  the  lane,”  he  mum* 
bled. 

“Then  help  me  to  carry  him  there. 
“No,  no — I  dursn’t  touch  it — I  can  t 
“I  think  you  will,”  said  I,  and  took  the 
pistol  from  my  pocket. 

“Ain’t  one  enough  for  to-night?  he 
muttered;  “put  it  away — I  ll  do  it  put 
it  aw7ay.”  So  the  Postilion,  shivering 
violently,  stooped  with  me  above  the 
( Continued  on  page  523) 
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Household  experts  tell  us  that 
the  average  housewife  walks 
miles  and  spends  years  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  meals  for  the  family. 
It  is  an  everyday  task,  year  in 
and  year  out,  and  its  effect 
upon  the  health  and  attractive¬ 
ness  of  women  is  only  too  well- 
known. 

Coal  stoves  and  wood  stoves  are 
Insistent  in  their  demands  for 
fuel  and  attention.  Hard  to  keep 
going  and  messy  to  clean. 

The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook- 
stove  burns  kerosene  —  clean 
and  odorless.  It  is  practically 


automatic  in  its  operation,  and 
delivers  a  wide  range  of  heat — 
bakes,  broils,  boils,  roasts  and 
toasts.  It  eliminates  coal,  dirt 
and  ashes.  It  adds  immeasura¬ 
bly  to  personal  comfort  because 
it  keeps  the  kitchen  cool. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate 
the  particular  model  which  you 
like  best,  and  which  you  will 
find  in  his  store.  Remember 
that  eachNew Perfection  model, 
whether  it  be  the  famous  Blue 
Chimney  or  the  fast-as-gas  Sup- 
erfex,  represents  the  utmost  in 
cooking  satisfaction  at  its  price. 


NEW  PERFECTION 

Oil  Cbok  Stoves  and  Ovens 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
BROADWA5T 
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{Continued  from  page  522 ) 

inanimate  figure,  and,  with  our  limp  bur¬ 
den  between  us,  we  staggered  and  stum¬ 
bled  up  the  path,  and  along  the  lane  to 
where  stood  a  light  traveling  chaise. 

“’E  ain’t  likely  to  come  to  this  time, 
I'm  thinkin’!”  said  the  Postilion,  mop¬ 
ing  the  sweat  from  his  brow. 

“No,”  said  I;  “no.”  And  stepping  into 
the  chaise,  I  muffled  that  disfigured  face 
in  my  neckcloth;  having  done  which,  I 
closed  the  door. 

“What  now?”  inquired  the  Postilion. 

“Now  you  can  drive  us  to  Cranbrook.” 

“What — be  you  a-comin’  too?” 

“Yes,”  I  nodded;  “yes,  I  am  coming, 
too. 

“Lord  love  me!”  he  exclaimed,  and  a 
moment  later  I  heard  him  chirruping  to 
his  horses;  the  whip  cracked  and  the  chaise 
lurched  forward.  On  we  sped,  past 
hedge  and  tree,  by  field  and  lonely  wood. 
And  ever  in  my  ears  was  the  whir  of  the 
wheels,  the  drumming  of  hoofs,  and  the 
crack  of  the  whip;  and  ever  the  flitting 
moonbeams  danced  across  that  muffled 
face  until  it  seemed  that  the  features 
writhed  and  gibed  at  me,  beneath  the 
folds  of  the  neckerchief. 

And  so  at  last  came  lights  and  houses, 
and  the  sound  of  excited  voices  as  we 
pulled  up  before  the  Posting  House  at 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED 

THE  little  Preacher  has  married  Peter 
and  Charmian.  They  return  to  their 
cottage  and  Charmian  prepares  their  modest 
supper.  Just  then  a  voice  is  heard  calling 
Peter.  Both  remember  the  threat  of 
wicked  Sir  Maurice  Vibart  to  “come 
between  them,  living  or  dead,”  but  Peter 
recognizes  the  voice  of  Simon,  the  innkeeper, 
who  tells  him  “The  Ancient”  is  dying. 
Peter  feels  he  must  go,  though  Charmian 
begs  him  not  to  leave  her  in  the  lonely 
Hollow, 


Cranbrook.  Looking  from  the  window",  I 
saw  a  ring  of  faces  with  eyes  that  gleamed 
in  the  light  of  the  lanthorns,  and  every 
eye  was  fixed  on  me,  and  every  foot  gave 
back  a  step  as  I  descended  from  the 
chaise.  And,  while  I  stood  there,  the 
Postilion  came  with  two  white-faced 
ostlers,  who,  between  them,  bore  a  heavy 
burden  through  the  crowd;  and,  as 
men  saw  that  which  they  carried,  there 
came  a  low,  deep  sound — wordless,  in¬ 
articulate,  yet  full  of  menace.  But,  above 
it  rose  a  voice,  and  I  saw  the  Postilion 
push  his  way  to  the  steps  of  the  inn,  and 
turn  there. 

“My  master — Sir  Maurice  Vibart — is 
killed — murdered  down  there  in  the 
’aim ted  ’Oiler!”  he  cried,  “and,  if  you 
axes  me  who  done  it,  I  says  to  you — ’e 
did!”  and  he  raised  his  whip  and  pointed 
at  me. 

Once  more  there  rose  that  inarticulate 
sound  of  menace,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  me. 

“  ’E  were  a  fine  gen’man!”  said  a  voice. 

"Ah!  so  gay  air  light-’earted ! ”  said 
another. 

And  every  moment  the  murmur  swelled, 
and  grew  more  threatening;  fists  were 
clenched,  and  sticks  flourished,  so  that, 
instinctively,  I  set  my  back  against  the 
chaise. 

The  Postilion,  with  a  shout,  sprang  for¬ 
ward,  his  whip  upraised.  But,  as  he  did 
so,  the  crowd  was  burst  asunder,  he  was 
caught  by  a  mighty  arm,  and  Black 
George  stood  beside  me,  his  fists  clenched, 
and  his  hair  and  beard  bristling. 

{To  be  continued) 


To  Use  Old  Papers — 

WINDOW-CLEANING  help  is  this: 
Instead  of  washing  in  the  usual  way, 
fake  a  ball  of  newspaper,  moisten  just 
enough  to  soften  it  and  wipe  off  the 
window  with  this,  turning  the  soiled 
Part  in  when  necessary.  Use  a  little 
kerosene  in  the  water.  This  simple  trick 
saves  hard  work  and  prevents  scratching 
fhe  glass. 

Paper  torn  in  small  bits,  thoroughly 
soaked  in  water,  squeezed  partly  dry  and 
scattered  on  a  carpet  enables  one  to 


sweep  it  without  raising  much  dust 
and  leaves  the  carpet  or  rug  brighter 
looking. 

A  box  of  papers  torn  to  convenient 
size  and  placed  near  the  kitchen  stove 
will  often  be  found  handy.  Crumple 
some  in  the  hand  and  rub  the  top  of  the 
stove  when  grease  spatters  on  it  or  it 
needs  a  “cleaning  hand”  for  any  reason. 
Many  times  it  will  save  the  dirty  work 
of  washing  the  stove  and  results  will  be 
as  good.  If  it  is  not  handy  to  keep  such 
a  box  near  the  stove,  an  old  catalog  might 
be  placed  on  a  nearby  shelf.  Or  lacking 
the  shelf,  take  a  stout  cord  and  opening 
the  catalog  in  the  middle  hang  it  over  the 
cord,  which  may  then  be  tied  at  the  ends 
and  hung  on  a  nail. 

The  same  arrangement  near  sink,  work¬ 
table,  cabinet,  or  in  the  pantry  will  be  a 


help  also.  Paper  may  be  used  for  greasing 
tins,  wiping  out  dirty  dishes,  or  in  any 
one  of  a  dozen  or  more  helpful  ways. — 
Mabelle  Robert. 


Sweet  Alyssum  an  Old  Friend 

NO  garden  is  complete  wnthout  an 
edging  of  sweet  alyssum  around 
some  of  the  beds  or  growing  in  window  or 
porch-boxes.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
annuals,  and  blooms  continuously  until 
killed  by  a  freeze.  It  is  a  very  free 
bloomer,  and  as  a  trailer  will  spread  over  a 
space  of  a  foot  or  more  around  the  roots 
in  rich  soil,  but  can  be  readily  made  to 
form  a  more  compact  mass  by  some  prun¬ 
ing.  The  seeds  start  easily  and  are  cheap, 
so  we  can  have  them  as  plentifully  as  we 


desire.  The  blooms  are  beautiful  for 
cutting  and  mixing  into  low"  bouquets 
and  are  deliciously  fragrant.  I  have  used 
them  for  covering  mounds  and  to  hide 
bulb  beds  after  the  old  tops  have  died 
down,  as  the  seeds  of  the  sweet  alyssum 
may  be  sown  earlier  than  most  annuals 
and  the  young  plants  come  early  and 
take  possession  by  the  time  the  bulb 
tops  are  gone. — Bertha  Alzada. 


I  find  so  many  practical  suggestions  in 
the  American  Agriculturist  which  suit 
people  of  small  means,  that  I  look  forward 
every  week  to  its  coming.  The  article 
telling  how  to  change  shirt  collars  and 
cuffs  which  have  begun  to  show  wear,  has 
already  saved  me  the  cost  of  the  paper.— 
Mas.  C.  I.  P.,  Pa. 
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A  SALE 


of  Genuine  Hand 
Beaded  TUSSAH 


SILK 


BEAUTI¬ 
FULLY 
HAND 
BEADED 


Yes,  we  mean 
it, the  price is 
only  $3.98! 
Undoubtedly 
the  biggest 
bargain  sen¬ 
sation  in 
years!  A 
bewitchinely  beauti¬ 
ful  new  style  genuine 
Tussab  Silk  Dress, 
richly  beaded  and  e!o» 
gantly  finished  in  every 
way.  Most  amazing  offer 
ever  made— don’tmissitl 
Be  quick!  They  will  go 
fast! 


Send  No 


RIcbly  made  of  fine 

§uality  genuine  Tussah 
ilk,  soft  and  shimmer¬ 
ing— an  ideal  material. 
A  striking  feature  is 
the  elaborate  beading 
—pretty  bugle  beads  ia 
rich  color  tones  set  in  & 
most  tasteful  and  ele¬ 
gant  design.  Self  m«» 
terial  narrow  sash. 
Fashionable  kimono 
length  sleeves  with 
slashed  cuffs.  Round 
neck;  tailoring  through¬ 
out  is  perfect,  you  will 
be  delighted  with  the 
workmanship. Tbesty  la 
is  one-piece,  becoming 
to  all  ages  andfigures. 
HURRYIyour  order— no 
money  now.  Pay  only 
on  arrival  special  sale 
price  $3.98  and  post¬ 
age.  If  after  try-on  you 


Moneys 


don’t  think  it  the  biggest  bur* 
gain  of  your  life,  your  money  baeg, 
COLORS— Navy  Blue, 
Tan,  Natural,  Brown  op 
Black.  SIZES — Women’* 
32  to  46  bust:  Misses’ 

14  to  22  years. 

INTERNATIONAL' 
MAIL  ORDER  CO. 
Oept.  D 1553  Chicago 


Money 
Back 
Guaranteed 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 


One  of  a""  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets,  consisting  of 
a  4,  4  33  or  s'  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19" 
roil  rim  enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon 
action  wash  down  Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low 
down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge  seat.  Faucets  marked  hot 
and  cold.  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 

10 


Send  for  Catalog 

MORRIS  &  KLENERT  CO.,  Inc. 

1 37  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


AT  OTSELIC,  N.  Y. 


THERE,  lives  a  man  who  invested 
$2.75.  For  this  investment  he 
received  the  services  of  the  AMERI¬ 
CAN  Agriculturist  for  156  weeks 
and  a  $1000  accident  protection  for 
one  year.  All  was  well  until — 


The  Unexpected  Happened 


He  was  hurt — laid  up  for  our 
weeks.  His  acciden  protection 
worked.  After  he  received  his  check 
he  wrote  me  saying:  **/  want  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  my  insurance  you 
helped  me  get.  That  little  $40  check  did 
more  for  me  just  then  than  three  times 
the  amount  would  have  done  some  other 
time.” 

He  told  his  neighbors — they  be¬ 
came  interested.  Soon  he  was  an 
American  Agriculturist  repre¬ 
sentative — selling  the  service  and  the 
protection,  the  like  of  which  he  owned 
himself. 


Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
how  much  money  he  i  making  each 
week  and  if  you  could  get  a  job  like 
his.  If  you  do,  write  me — but  do  not 
wait  too  long. 


E.  C.  WEATHERBY 
Circulation  Office,  Ithaca,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


The  Layette  for  the  Better  Baby 

What  to  Provide  to  Make  the  Infant  Comfortable  and  Save  Mother  Work* 


GONE  are  the  days  when  babies  were 
clad  in  sweeping  garments,  em¬ 
broidered,  lace-trimmed  and  starched 
beyond  endurance.  Like  the  heavy  gored 
skirts  and  whaleboned  waists  of  our 
grandmothers,  these  clumsy  styles  in 
babies’  clothes  have  passed  without  any 
tears  being  shed  for  them. 

Even  so,  far  too  many  mothers  senti¬ 
mentally  waste  eyesight  and  nerves 
making  elaborate  layettes  that  do  the 
baby  no  good  and  the  prospective 
mother  much  harm.  An  hour  spent  out¬ 
doors  exercising  or  quietly  relaxed  in  a 
comfortable  corner  with  an  interesting 
book  is  more  to  be  desired  than  yards  of 
lace  or  the  finest  of  embroidery.  In  fact, 
the  mother  may  actually  feel  she  has 
done  her  baby,  as  well  as  herself,  a  real 
service  by  refraining  from  making  any 
long,  uncomfortable  garments  to  keep  the 
little  legs  from  kicking  and  to  scratch  the 
tender  skin  with  laee  and  ruffles. 

There  are  three  things  necessary  to 
remember  in  making  any  layette — first, 
the  comfort  of  the  baby:  second,  the 
mother’s  time,  and  finally  the  cost  of  the 
articles.  The  first  of  these  is  taken  care 
of  if  the  clothing  is  light  in  weight,  is 
sufficiently  warm  and  is  not  tight  in  any 
place.  The  second  is  observed  if  they  are 
easy  to  make,  easy  to  keep  clean  and  easy 
to  put  on  the  baby.  The  third  is  covered 
by  limiting  the  number  of  garments  in  the 
layettes  and  by  making  them  large 
enough  to  last  for  some  time  as  well  as  by 
making  them  adjustable  to  a  growing 
baby. 


Flannelette  and  Knitted  Bands 

One-half  yard  of  27-inch  flannelette  cut 
crosswise  will  make  three  bands,  seven 


Four  Patterns  in  One 


bands  with  shoulder  straps  made  of 
cotton  and  wool  or  silk  and  wool.  These 
may  be  worn  all  year  round  but  are  best 
left  off  in  the  warmer  months.  They  help 
keep  the  baby  warm  and  provide  a  firm 
anchor  to  which  the  diaper  may  be  pinned. 
Infant  size  two  is  usually  adequate. 

The  three  shirts  that  are  needed  should 
also  be  of  cotton  and  wool  or  silk  and 
wool.  These  absorb  perspiration  so  there 
is  not  danger  of  chilling.  Infant  size  No.  2 
is  the  proper  size  to  get.  The  shirts  are 
most  easily  handled  if  coat  style. 

Some  authorities  recommend  four  dozen 
diapers,  but  others  feel  that  a  quantity 
encourages  letting  soiled  ones  accumulate 
without  immediate  washing  and  there¬ 
fore  do  not  advise  more  than  two  dozen. 
A  yard  of  36-inch  birdseye  makes  four 
18-inch  square  diapers  which  as  the  baby 
grows  larger  may  be  sewed  together. 
Instead  of  being  folded  into  a  triangle 
with*  the  corner  pulled  up  through  the 
crotch,  diapers  should  be  folded  to  make  a 
rectangle,  the  opening  coming  on  each 
thigh.  Thus  no  heavy,  unhygienic  folds 
are  drawn  between  the  legs,  while  when 


IDEAL  LAYETTE  FOR  THE  BABY 


THE  following  list  of  things  an 
ideal  layette  should  contain  pro¬ 
vides  plenty  of  garments  for  the  first 
few  weeks.  It  is  understood  that  it  is 
both  easier  and  more  sanitary  to 
attend  to  the  baby’s  laundry  every 
day. 


Necessary  Clothing 


7 


3  or  4  abdominal 
flannel  bands 
3  undershirts 
3  or  4  flannel  shirts 
3  or  4  nightgowns 
3  or  4  white  slips 


3  knit  bands 

2  to  4  doz.  diapers 

3  sq.  flannel,  1 
yard  square 

cloak  and  cap 


Nursery  Equipment 

clean  old  blanket  hot  water  bag,  canton 


assorted  safety  pins 
soft  towels 
wash  cloths 


flannel  cover 
talcum  powder,  olive 
oil,  bassinet,  crib  or 
basket 


Convenient  but  Not  Essential 


rubber  bath  tub 
rubber  bath  apron 
flannel  apron 
bath  thermometer 
bath  hamper 


quilted  mattress 
covering 
baby  scales 
screen,  low  chair 
without  arms 
drying  frames 


Make  Simple  White  Dresses 


should  kick  around  iu  his  crib  on  very  hotq 
days  clad  solely  in  a  diaper  and,  if  you  ! 
cannot  quite  bring  yourself  to  having  him 


the  diapers  are  soiled,  no  corners  and 
edges  that  are  hard  to  clean  are  involved. 

Three  pelticoats  may  be  made  from 
two  and  one-quarter  yards  of  flannel  or 
flannelette,  36  inch.  These  are  fastened 
with  tapes  tied  in  the  back.  When  the 
baby  is  put  into  its  bed,  the  clothing  is 
separated  so  that  it  does  not  become 
soiled  and  does  not  form  an  uncomfortable 
wrinkled  bunch  upon  which  the  baby  lies. 


NO.  1990.  In  this  pattern  envelope  are 
patterns  for  a  dress,  a  comfy  petticoat 
with  wide  armholes  that  will  not  bind,  a 
long  kimono  or  short  sacque  to  keep  off  the 
drafts.  The  pattern  comes  in  one  size  only 
and  requires  2  yards  40-inch  material  with 
4  yards  edging  and  2J4,  yards  insertion  for 
dress;  yards  40-inch  material  with  2 X 
yards  of  binding  for  kimono,  fi,  yard  20- 
inch  material  with  \y2  yards  ribbon  for 
sacque  and  13^  yards  27-inch  material  for 
petticoat.  Price  12c. 


inches  wide.  These  “belly  bands"  are 
not  hemmed,  simply  pinked,  and  are 
worn  for  the  first  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
In  addition  there  should  be  three  knitted 


Long  Clothes  Set 


NO.  1989 — Infant’s  Set,  consisting  of  a 
nightgown,  dress,  cape  and  bib.  The 
pattern  comes  in  one  size  only  and  requires 
1^4  yards  3 2 -inch  or  wider  for  the  dress;  134 
yards  32-inch  or  wider  with  1 X  yards  edg¬ 
ing  for  the  nightgown;  1  yard  33-inch  or 
wider  with  1  yard  36-inch  lining  for  the  cape 
and  y&  yard  12 -inch  material  with  1,7 
yards  ribbon  for  the  bib.  Price  12c.  Em¬ 
broidery  pattern  No.  650  costs  12c  extra. 


wear  his  birthday  suit,  in  a  thin  little  shirt. 
Give  the  little  body  all  the  air  and  sun 
you  can  provide  and  you  will  be  repaid  by 
having  a  healthy,  happy  baby7  who  has 
never  known  the  tyranny7  of  too  maey 
heavy  clothes. 


How  Much  Is  a  Woman  Worth? 


{Continued  from  page  515 ) 


«  Three  dresses  made  of  a  yard  and  a  half 
of  white  material  27  inches  wide,  opening 
from  neck  to  hem  and  tied  with  tapes  are 
enough  for  outside  covering.  The  sleeves 
of  a  kimono  type  avoid  any  binding  of  the 
baby7’s  arms  and  shoulders.  Three  pieces 
of  flannel  one  yard  square  are  used  for  the 
first  few  weeks  in  place  of  a  coat,  then  a 
cloak  is  more  suitable. 

Remember  that  a  baby7  weighs  only 
seven  or  eight  pounds  and  that  to  over¬ 
load  the  tiny  body7  with  long  clothing  and 
many  petticoats  means  that  yrou  make 
him  support  more  than  his  own  weight  in 
material.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself  and 
see  how  you  would  like  to  carry  around 
clothing  weighing  as  much  as  you  do.  A 
crying,  fretful  baby7  often  is  simply  pro¬ 
testing  against  his  overload  of  clothing 
and  if  several  uncomfortable  layers  are 
removed,  will  quiet  down  immediately. 
Too  much  clothing  also  makes  a  baby 
susceptible  to  colds.  A  summer  baby 


to  which  each  member  supposedly  con¬ 
tributes  a  nickel  at  each  meeting — it  may 
seem  superfluous  to  mention  so  small  a 
sum  but  I  have  known  women  to  whom 
a  nickel  of  their  ow7n  to  spend  for  such  a 
purpose  would  look  as  big  as  a  pump¬ 
kin. 

If  the  circumstances  are  such  that 
rigid  economy  is  necessary7  the  entire  farm 
expense  should  be  budgeted  and  the  econ¬ 
omy  applied  equally  to  it  all.  As  a  rule, 
I  believe  the  day  of  spending  everything 
for  farm  machinery  and  nothing  for  the 
indoor  equipment  is  past,  if  it  ever  ex¬ 
isted;  but  the  everlasting  search  lor 
ways  of  earning  “ pin  money7’  on  the  farm 
has  always  seemed  paradoxical  to  me, 
my7  husband  told  me  alwa.ys  to  help  nl7 
self  to  his  purse  as  long  as  there  was  any¬ 
thing  in  it — and  I  never  saw  it  empty." 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Anderson. 


Most  women  find  that  the  use  of  a' 
bread-mixer  saves  half  the  time  in  bread¬ 
making. 


Cornmeal  is  a  good  breakfast  cereal  and 
costs  less  than  most  of  the  package  kinds. 
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If  your  kitchen  table  is  too  low,  it  <  -U1 
be  raised  by7  blocks  of  wood  secured  under 
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Jn  A.  A.  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  from  WEAF 


Consumer 


ipHE  past  five  years 

I  have  witnessed  a 
marvelous  development 
in  the  growth  of  co¬ 
operative  marketing  as¬ 
sociations  among  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States.  Of  [course,  the  idea  of  co-operation 
among  farmers  is  by  no  means  a  recent  dis¬ 
covery.  There  are  many  successful  farmers’ 
co-operatives  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
tpday,  that  have  been  operating  successfully 
[or  the  past  25  years.  But  the  larger  develop¬ 
ment  [of  the  [co-operative  movement  has  been 
within  the  past  5  years;  and  it  appears  certain 
that  the  next  5  years  will  witness  an  increase 
in  this  development  equal  to,  if  not  greater 
than,  the  past  growth. 

The  Real  Problems  of  Farmers 

Every  farmer  knows,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
every  enlightened  city  dweller  knows,  that  the 
great  problem  facing  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  is  that  of  securing  efficient  distribution 
and  marketing  of  their  crops.  Without  a 
doubt  the  American  farmer  is  more  advanced, 
more  progressive  and  more  modern  than  the 
farmer  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
But  his  efficiency  as  a  producer,  and  the  results 
of  his  modern  farming  methods,  are  largely 
in  vain  if  he  is  unable  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
proper  marketing  and  distribution  after  his 
crop  is  produced. 

Before  the  development  of  co-operative 
marketing  methods  among  farmers,  their 
only  method  of  disposing  of  their  crop  was  to 
consign  the  products  to  the  different  cities; 
or  to  sell  them  to  speculators  or  cash  buyers 
who  might  be  established  in  the  various  pro¬ 
ducing  centers.  Such  methods  have  proven 
woefully  ineffective.  They  have  not  given  the 
farmers  a  compensation  for  their  products 
commensurate  with  their  efforts;  they  have  not 
justified  the  introduction  of  more  modern 
methods  of  agriculture  which  the  American 
farmer  has  been  putting  into  his  business  in 
the  past  generation. 

The  answer  to  the  old,  ineffective  methods 
of  disposing  of  the  farmer’s  crop  has  been 
found  in  co-operative  marketing;  by  which 
means  a  large  group  of  farmers  in  given  com¬ 
munities  band  together  in  one  association  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  collectively  that  which  it 
is  manifestly  impossible  for  them  to  do  sepa¬ 
rately  and  as  individuals. 

The  Case  of  Maine  Potatoes 

Such  co-operative  associations  are  now 
located  in  practically  every  State  of  the  Union. 
They  embrace  almost  all  of  the  commodities 
listed  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  calendar. 
For  intance,  one  year  ago  the  potato  growers 
of  Maine  organized  into  a  strong  association 
for  purposes  of  co-operative  marketing,  and 
(luring  this  season  now  coming  to  a  close,  their 
3,000  members  shipped  approximately  11,000 
carloads  of  potatoes.  They  have  enjoyed  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  seasons  in  their  history. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  reason  lies  in 
the  fact  of  their  having  marketed  co-operatively 
by  which  means  they  were  able  to  distribute 
their  goods  in  an  orderly  and  scientific  manner; 
instead  of  resorting  to  the  old-time  methods  of 
(lumping  their  goods  on  the  nearby  markets 
for  consignment,  or  selling  to  speculators. 

In  a  desire  to  secure  for  themselves  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  sales  facilities  in  the 
consuming  markets,  a  large  number  of  co¬ 
operative  associations  have  joined  together 
®  the  creation  of  a  national  co-operative  sales 
agency,  which  is  known  as  the  Federated  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Growers,  Inc.  The  average 
local  associa  ion  is  not  sufficiently  large  to 
afford  extensive  sales  facilities  in  the  con¬ 
suming  markets.  It  can  not  maintain  city 
brandies  or  employ  experienced  sales  represen- 
tatives,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  seasons  are 


By  ARTHUR  R.  RULE 

General  Manager,  Federated  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Growers,  Inc. 


bananas  ” ;  for  the  reason 
that  bananas  are  not 
produced  in  the  United 
States,  but  come  from 
the  Central  American 
countries.  The  territory  from  which  these  local 
co-operatives  ship  their  products  embraces 
practically  every  State  in  the  Union.  In  the 
past  year  of  1923,  this  total  tonnage  from  these 
sixty  co-operatives  amounted  to  33,000  car¬ 
loads  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  representing  a 
money  value  of  over  $25,000,000. 

The  Federated  Growers  is  now  maintaining 
sales  branches  and  agencies  in  nearly  200 
consuming  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  as  well  as  representation  in 
foreign  markets.  Every  town  and  city  capable 
of  consuming  fruits  and  vegetables  in  carload 
units  is  covered  by  the  branch  system  of  the 
Federated,  either  by  location  of  a  resident 
agent  in  such  city  or  town,  or  within  telephone 
distance.  During  1923,  the  products  of  these 
60  co-operative  associations  joined  in  the 
Federated  Growers,  were  distributed  and 
sold  to  buyers  in  772  cities  and  towns  of  the 
North  American  continent,  including  sales 
into  Canada  and  Mexico.  Cuba,  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  Scandinavia  and  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  also  furnished  sales  outlets. 

For  Better  Service 

The  co-operative  marketing  movement 
would  be  unsound  in  principle  if  it  did  not 
contemplate  a  better  service  and  a  more 
economical  delivery  to  the  consumer;  and  have 
as  its  object  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
middlemen,  who  only  add  to  the  cost  of 
delivering  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  front 
door  of  the  housewife.  I  feel  I  am  permitted 
os  convey,  in  behalf  of  the  35,000  farmers 
whose  products  are  marketed  through  the 
Federated  Growers,  the  message  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public  that  these  progressive  agricul¬ 
turists  are  sincerely  desirous  of  getting  closer 
to  the  consuming  public.  They  are  anxious 
to  employ  such  methods  of  marketing  and 
distribution  as  will  enable  the  consuming  public 
to  obtain  the  products  of  the  farm  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  and  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  consistent  with  allowing  the  farmer  a 
fair  return  for  his  labor. 

I  might  say,  briefly,  that  the  purposes  under¬ 
lying  the  co-operative  movement  may  be 
classed  in  two  divisions. 

First:  To  employ  the  most  economical  and 
efficient  methods  of  marketing  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  products  of  the  farm  may 
reach  the  tables  of  the  consumers  by  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  routes.  That  lost 
motion  and  unnecessary  handling  may  be 
eliminated.  That  the  housewife  may  be  able 
to  obtain  her  supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
without  paying  the  heavy  tax  created  by  un¬ 
necessary  middlemen  and  by  inefficient  market¬ 
ing  and  distribution  methods. 

Handles  Standardized  Products 

And  Secondly:  The  co-operative  movement 
is  striving  to  achieve  the  highest  degree  of 
standardization  in  putting  out  its  products. 
Dishonest  methods  used  in  packing  and 
shipping  fruits  and  vegetables  break  down  the 
confidence  of  the  consumer.  They  lead  to 
dishonest  practices  all  along  the  line.  They 
result  in  great  waste,  deterioration  and  decay 
between  the  time  the  products  leave  the  farm, 
and  arrive  at  the  point  of  final  delivery.  There 
is  ample  evidence  to  show  in  the  shipping  of 
certain  commodities  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
line,  that  a  waste  of  at  least  50  per  cent  has, 
often  occurreof between  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer.  In  other  words,  50  per  cent,  of  the 
product  was  unfit  for  consumption  by  the  time 
it  reached  the  hands  of  the  grocer  or  retailer. 


'  j  ,f  ,  t  ,  •  ,.  •  The  price  for  this  waste  must  be  paid  by  both 

[tort,  and  the  tonnage  ot  each  association  is  ‘  ,  ,  ,  /  J  c 

limited  tw  „n;m,  u,„  f„n  the  producer  and  consumer.  And  every  one  of 

the  sixty  co-operative,  associations  shipping 
through  the  Federated  growers  are  making 
intelligent,  sincere  and  vigorous  efforts  to  put 
out  products  that  are  uniformly  graded, 
honestly  packed,  and  shipped  in  such  manner 
as  to  cause  only  a  minimum  amount  of  waste 
between  the  farm  and  the  home. 


limited.  However,  they  can  enjoy  the  full 
“toe fits  of  high-grade  sales  service,  in  all  the 
Markets,  by  joining  with  other  co-operative 
associations,  the  combination  of  which  fur¬ 
bishes  an  all-year  round  tonnage  from  New 
toar  to  Christmas,  and  brings  together  a 
sufficient  volume  in  total  that  permits  of  main¬ 
taining  the  most  efficient  sales  machinery 
Possible  to  create. 


f 


Farmers’  Prosperity  Affects  All 

The  growth  of  the  co-operative  movement 
in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  United 
States  deserves  the  support,  hhe  sympathy 
and  the  good-will  of  every  progressive  citizen; 
because  this  movement  has  as  its  underlying 

- principle  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of 

°  The  Federated,  and  marketing  their  entire  the  producer,  and  the  furnishing  of  a  square 
tonnage  of  fruits  and  vegetables  through  this  deal  to  the  consumer.  Agriculture  is  the 
national  sales  organization.  This  tonnage  foundation  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  our 
[unbraces  practically  every  item  in  the  fruit  country  rests;  and  that  foundation  can  only  be 
tod  vegetable  line;  potatoes,  apples,  oranges,  solidly  maintained  by  the  employment  of 
Peaches,  pears,  watermelons,  onions  and  many  business-like  methods  in  the  distribution  of 
tohers.  I  can  also  add,  “Yes,  we  have  no  farm  crops. 


Only  Seventeen  Months  Old 

yhe  Federated  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers 
entered  the  field  as  a  national  co-operative 
I  sales  agency  on  January  1.  1923,  or  some 
*.  Months  ago.  There  are  some  60  local  and 
district  co-operative  associations  now  members 


For  Better  Heating 

NDES  FURNAC 


3i 


The  Andes  Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace  has 
a  four  bar  four  shaker  grate  that  cleans 
the  sides  of  the  fire  pot  without  losing 
good  coal  in  the  center.  This  increases 
furnace  capacity  and  saves  fuel. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 

Phillips  8c  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  n.  Y 


Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces. 


AWN 


MILVO  AWNING 


PHONE  749 


I  N  G  S 

That  beautify  the  home,  keep  the 
rooms  cool,  soften  the  glare  and 
really  exclude  much  dust,  yet  admit 
free  circulation  of  air.  Floor  cover¬ 
ings,  furniture,  draperies  and  wall 
papers  fade  in  bright  sunlight,  so 
you  will  find  the  protection 

OUR  AWNINGS 

r 

give  true  economy.  Ask  us  more 
about  them. 

&  TENT  WORKS 

ROME,  N.  Y. 


"t-f  fUST  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains. 
1  ne  aJ  Set  comprises  a  4,  4  H  or  5  foot  iron 
tfn  •  j  ,,  enameled  roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  19  inch 
rriae  roll  rim  enameled  flat-back  lavatory, 
a  syphon  action,  wash-down  water  closet 
with  porcelain  tank,  oak  post  hinge 
seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel- 
Send  for  plated  traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  fittings. 

Catalog  40  J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO„  Inc. 

254  W.  34  St.,  Bet.  7th-8th  Aves„  N.Y.  C. 


WANT  MORE  MONEY  ? 


Our  agents  make  big  profits  on  Soap  and  toilet  articles. 
Get  free  sample-case  offer. 

H0.RO.CG  MANUFACTURING  CO..  2729  Dcdier  St..  St  Usft,  ««■ 


UNION 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 
WEAVING  AT  HOME 

No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  on 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 

Be  sure  to  send  for  free  loom  book.  It 
tells  all  about  weaving  and  our  wonder¬ 
fully  low-priced,  easily-operated  looms, 

WORKS,  332  FACTORY  ST.,  BOONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


utii  y  oo  hi  liu  vuv 

l  select  from  44  Styles,  colorsand 
38.  Delivered  free  on  approval  ex- 
138 prepaid  for 30  Days  FreeTriaL 
■  Possession  and  use 

>  a  iViOIItll  at  once  on  our  lib- 
I  Easy  Payment  plan. 

wheels,  equipment  at  hair  usual 
JLEvd  prices.  Write  for  marvelous 
•  new  prices,  SO  day  trial  offer  and  terms. 

JZZA  CYCttCOMPANY 


Ladies’  Stylish  French  Fabric  Gloves  rlTt'l- 

$2.00  value  for  Sr.oo;  all  colors.  State  size  and  color. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

MORGAN-STERN  COMPANY 
441  EHieotfc  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 
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Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  announces  the  following  prices  for 
milk  during  June  in  the  201-210  mile  freight 
zone,  for  milk  testing  3  per  cent.:  Class  1,  used 
chiefly  for  fluid  purposes,  $1.86  per  hundred 
pounds;  Class  2- A,  used  chiefly  as  fluid  cream, 
$1.70;  Class  2-B,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  plain  condensed  milk  and  ice  cream, 
$1.85;  Class  2-C,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  soft  cheeses,  $1.85;  Class  3,  for  milk 
used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  whole  milk 
powder,  evaporated  whole  milk  and  sweetened 
whole  condensed  milk,  $1.55;  Class  4--A,  and 
JrB,  based  on  butter  and  American  cheese  quo¬ 
tations  in  the  New  York  market.  Prices  for 
April  were:  Class  1,  $2.33;  Class  2-A,  $2.00; 
Class  2-B,  $2.25;  Class  2-C,  $2.25;  Class  3, 
$1.95. 

Sheffield  Producers 

Sheffield  Farms  Company  Producers  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  price  of  3  per  cent,  milk  in  the 
201-210  mile  freight  zone  for  May  is  $1,703^. 

Non-Pool  Cooperative 

Non-poolers  May  prices  are:  Class  1,  fluid 
milk  for  city  consumption,  $1.86;  Class  2, 
milk  for  cream,  plain  condensed  and  ice  cream, 
$1.70;  Class  3a,  milk  for  evaporated,  con¬ 
densed,  etc.,  $1.60;  Class  3b,  milk  for  fancy 
cheeses,  $1.45;  Class  h  determined  on  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Inter-State  Producers 

Interstate  Milk  Producers’  Association  (Phil¬ 
adelphia  plan)  May  receiving  station  prices, 
3  per.  cent,  milk  201-210  mile  zone,  $2.19. 

Platform  Price 

The  May  platform  price  is  $2.60  per  can  for 
pasteurized  milk  in  shippers’  cans  F.  O.  B.  New 
York  City;  where  an  allowance  of  10c  per  can 
is  made  city  dealers  furnish  can,  making  it 
$2.50.  Competition  from  unorganized  milk 
has  forced  this  price  lower  in  many  instances. 

BUTTER  MARKET  STILL  FIRM 

The  butter  market  is  still  a  seller’s  market. 
At  the  close  of  last  week  there  was  a  slight 
flutter  downward  due  to  accumulations. 
However,  this  had  the  effect  of  stimulating 
trading  with  the  result  that  on  Monday  trading 
was  more  active  and  the  market  was  good 
with  a  decidedly  firm  tone.  As  the  week  pro- 


White  —  EGGS  —  Brown 

Write  for  pamphlet  of  shippers  reference  and 
shipping  tags. 

JOSEPH  SILBERMAN 

“The  House  of  No  Regrets’ ’ 

304  Greenwich  Street  New  York 

J  Irving  Bank-Columbia  Trust  Co.  (Aetna) 
[References  |FrankIin  National  Bank 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 


M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

321  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y.  C. 

Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


EGGS 


Farmers  -  Growers  -  Pou  Itrymen  and  Shippers 

We  ship  in  cars  and  small  lots,  once  used 
Barrels,  (apple,  potato,  slat,  etc.)  Baskets, 
Butter  Tubs,  Carriers,  Crates  and  Egg  Cases. 
Also  all  varieties  of  new  and  used  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Packages.  Our  used  egg  cases  are  a 
special  feature.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Write  or  wire  at  once. 

NATIONAL  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  N.  Paul,  370-371  South  St.,  New  York  City 


gressed  the  market  displayed  an  increasingly 
firmer  tone  and  prices  gained  slightly.  While 
receipts  are  running  heavy,  nevertheless  there 
has  been  no  surplus  of  fine  quality  butter 
which  shows  that  consumption  is  holding  up 
very  well  due  in  large  measure  to  the  chain 
store  business  which  is  effecting  a  heavy  turn¬ 
over.  Receipts  are  being  absorbed  about  as 
fast  as  they  come  in,  in  fact  some  houses  have 
been  running  short  of  their  requirements. 
Grass  is  becoming  more  pronounced  in  a 
number  of  receipts  of  creameries.  In  fact 
numerous  lots  are  reported  as  showing  evi¬ 
dences  of  weed  and  garlic  odors.  Another 
complaint  that  the  men  in  the  market  have  to 
make  is  that  they  are  having  difficulty  with 
high  color  and  some  of  the  creameries  are  salt¬ 
ing  too  heavily. 

CHEESE  MARKET  STEADIER 

During  the  early  part  of  the  week  the  cheese 
market  took  on  a  rather  weak  tone.  However, 
toward  the  end  of  the  week  there  were  fewer 
fresh  State  flats  offered,  which  together  with 
bad  weather  and  a  heavier  demand  for  market 
milk,  has  tended  to  tighten  the  market  up  a  bit. 
Some  factories  are  showing  a  decrease  in  their 
output.  How  long  this  will  continue  it  is 
hard  to  say  but  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  expect 
that  we  will  have  an  increase  in  make  as  soon 
as  weather  i  conditions  become  more  normal. 
The  steadying  of  the  market  did  not  affect 
prices  to  any  degree.  Fancy  fresh  State  flats 
in  some  cases  advanced  a  half  cent,  bringing 
quotations  up  to  16}^  to  17c,  with  average 
run  for  fresh  State  flats  at  15y%c.  Held 
State  flats,  grading  fancy,  are  still  quoted  at 
24  to  24)^c  with  average  run  a  cent  lower. 

EGG  MARKET  STAYS  THE  SAME 

The  egg  market  is  featureless.  Receipts 
were  very  heavy  during  the  whole  week  ending 
May  24,  but  there  has  been  a  steady  outlet  to 
storage  houses.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
prices  so  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say  a  whole 
lot  about  the  market.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
week  there  was  a  slight  accumulation  of  near- 
bys  and  the  market  on  these  receipts  has  been 
very  quiet.  There  has  been  good  activity  in 
the  storage  market,  government  reports  in¬ 
dicating  that  storage  this  year  is  many  thou¬ 
sand  cases  below  last  year. 

LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POULTRY 

The  market  on  live  fowls  coming  in  by  freight 
has  been  steady  throughout  the  week.  Ar¬ 
rivals  have  not  been  any  too  heavy  with  the 
result  that  the  market  has  been  steady  and 
firm  especially  on  light  stock.  In  fact  this 
condition  has  reacted  to  the  benefit  of  heavy 
fowls  to  some  degree.  Live  broilers  have  been 
coming  in  sparingly  with  the  result  that  the 
market  has  been  firm. 

Express  fowls  have  been  in  light  supply  and 
have  been  going  very  well.  Some  of  the  stock 
has  been  working  out  at  a  premium  of  a  cent 
a  pound  reaching  29c.  The  market  on  express 
broilers  is  active  and  firm.  About  the  time 
this  issue  reaches  the  readers  the  Decoration 
Day  market  will  be  over.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  just  how  the  market  turns  for  that  day. 

The  market  on  fresh  killed  and  dressed 


poultry  has  not  been  quite  as  good  as  the  live 
market.  Fresh  killed  fowls  have  been  dragging 
and  the  market  weak.  Receipts  of  fresh  killed 
broilers  are  increasing  so  fast  that  prices  are 
turning  weaker  although  the  range  continues 
wide.  Many  lots  are  reported  to  be  made  up 
of  small  and  immature  birds  that  should  not 
have  been  killed  at  this  time  of  the  year  but 
held  to  be  put  in  better  condition. 

POTATO  MARKET  DULL 

The  dull  tone  in  the  potato  market  is  not 
confined  to  early  potatoes.  The  southern  crop 
has  been  hit  just  as  hard.  Trading  is  slow  and 
dragging.  The  weak  tone  in  the  new  potato 
market  bids  fair  to  continue  if  the  Florida 
shipments  keep  up  as  they  have  been.  The 
Carolinas  are  beginning  to  ship  and  if  thgir 
crop  comes  on  with  the  Florida  crop  still  rolling 
in,  there  is  almost  bound  to  be  a  resulting 
weaker  market. 

In  the  old  potato  market,  “States”  are 
quoted  at  $1.60  per  cwt.  in  bulk  delivered. 
Stocks  in  150-pound  sacks  are  quoted  at  from 
$2.35  to  $2.50  delivered  and  $3  to  $3.25  per 
180-pound  sacks.  Maines  are  generally  quoted 
at  $3  per  150-pound  sacks.  The  high  quality 
that  has  characterized  the  Maine  potatoes 
through  the  season  is  holding  up  very  well. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Maine  Potato 
Growers  Cooperative  Association  has  been  a 
big  factor  in  improving  the  market  for  Maine 
potatoes  this  year. 

HAY  OUTLOOK  GOOD 

The  general  conditions  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  seem  to  indicate  that  the  hay  market  from 
now  on  is  going  to  be  mighty  strong.  One  of 
the  biggest  operators  in  the  Metropolitan 
District  told  the  writer  that  North  Carolina 
is  now  the  heaviest  buyer  of  New  York  hay, 
formerly  drawing  its  main  supplies  from  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  which  indicates  that  that  terri¬ 
tory  is  pretty  clear  of  hay.  Over  a  thousand 
carloads  of  New  York  hay  have  already  gone 
into  North  Carolina  and  most  of  the  hay  that 
is  in  the  dealers’  hands  is  now  intended  for  the 
southern  market.  Most  of  the  Canadian  hay 
of  good  quality  is  cleaned  up  leaving  nothing 
but  poor  undergrade  in  the  Canadian  hands. 
In  view  of  the  $14  per  ton  charge  for  transpor¬ 
tation  and  handling  it  seems  very  doubtful  that 
this  Canadian  undergrade  stock  will  be  a 
factor. 

Reports  are  coming  in  to  the  effect  that  many 
farmers  in  the  North  Country  and  Western 
New  York  have  oversold  themselves  and  are 
now  compelled  to  buy  for  their  own  purposes. 
On  May  16  the  situation  in  New  York  was  very 
favorable  to  the  seller.  There  was  practically 
no  hay  for  sale  in  the  entire  Greater  City. 
No.  1  is  being  quoted  at  $31  to  $32  for  large  and 
small  bales;  No.  2  from  $29  to  $30  on  large  and 
$28  to  $29  on  small  bales;  fancy  light  clover 
makes  $29  to  $30  for  both  large  and  small  bales. 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DRESSED  MEATS 

The  market  for  live  calves  has  met  active 
demand  throughout  the  week  ending  May  24 
with  the  result  that  the  tone  has  been  steady 
and  firm.  Country  dressed  veals  have  been 
in  moderate  supply.  Trading  has  been  slow 


100- Acre  Lakeside  Farm 
$3000  Income;  13  Cattle  and 

3  Horses,  10  bogs,  200  poultry,  crops,  equipped  shingle 
mill,  great  lot  implements,  tools;  immediate  substantial 
income;  convenient  R.  R.  town,  lake  on  farm;  dart: 
loamy  soil,  brook-watered  pasture,  valuable  wood, 
timber:  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  acre 
berries;  income  S3, 000;  7-room  house,  porch,  water  at 
sink;  60-it.  basement  barn,  poultry  houses.  To  settle 
affairs,  only  $4,000,  part  cash.  Details  page  23  big 
Illus. -Bargain  Catalog  money-making  farms.  Copy  free. 
STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  150R  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

A  rrrMTP  Write  today  for  free  instruction 
M  A  1  H  |\  I  N  book  and  Record  of  Invention 
*  *  —  *  '  blank.  Send  sketch  or  model 

or  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN,  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent  Lawyer,  733  Security  Savings  &  Com  1 
Bank  Bldg.,  directly  ^across  street  from  Patent  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 

Chewing  5 lbs.  SI. 75;  10 lbs.  $3.00.  Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25; 
10  lbs.  $2.00.  Pay  when  received;  pipe  and  recipe  free. 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  Ol,  PADUCAH,  KY. 


New  York 

34  to  85 
32  to  33 

30  to  31 
28  to  29 

28  to  30 
25  to  27 

31  to  33 

29  to  31 


Buffalo 


27  to  29^  „ 

\t> 


Phila. 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to  Eastern  f aimers 
sold  on  May  23: 

Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  closely  selected,  extras 
Other  hennery  whites,  extras 

Extra  firsts . 

Firsts . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  browns,  extras 
Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras 

Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score. 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest.  .  . 

Good  to  prime . 


25  J4 


26  to  27 


to  43 
to  41 
to  38 
31Yo  36 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton 


Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample . . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed  No.  1 . 
Alfalfa,  second  cutting  No.  1. 
Oat  Straw  No.  1 . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy  . 
Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor  . 
Chickens,  colored  fancy .  . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Broilers,  colored . 

Broilers,  leghorns . 


41 


Standards 
$28  to  29 
26  to  27 


29  to  30 
'  i6  to  17 


26  to  28 
24  to  26 


45  to  48 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 

Calves,  good  to  medium .  914  to 

Bulls,  common  to  good . . . 

Lambs,  spring  common  to  good  .  sd 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes .  to 

Hogs,  Yorkers .  to 


5  M 
7M 


and  the  market  has  been  weak.  Choice  veals 
vary  from  16  to  17c  with  fair  to  good  12  to  13c. 

Receivers  of  country  dressed  calves  havc>| 
been  notified  bv  the  New  York  State  Depart-, 
ment  of  Agriculture  that  complaints  have) 
been  made  to  the  effect  that  too  many  small? 
calves  have  been  received  in  the  New  York 
market  of  late,  and  shippers  are  warned  not 
to  send  any  more  small  veals  as  the  law  against 
them  is  still  in  force  and  will  be  enforced 
strictly  by  the  inspectors. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 

According  to  New  York  State  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  the  following  prices 
prevailed,  through  billed  from  western  points: 

The  quotations  given  in  this  report  show  the  approximate 
prices  at  which  feed  can  be  purchased  per  ton,  and  grain  per 
bushel,  in  straight  carlots  delivered  on  track  at  points  in  the 
different  freight  zones  as  indicated.  Mixed  carlots  cost 
approximately  S2.00  per  ton  more. 

Retail  feed  and  grain  prices  vary  with  different  local  dealers, 
depending  upon  their  individual  costs  of  doing  business, 
volume  handled,  etc.  In  the  case  of  feeds  the  retail  price  may 


given  in  this  report.  May  17,  1924. 

Ogdens- 

Albany  burg  Utica 

Roch¬ 

ester 

Syra¬ 

cuse 

Buf¬ 

falo 

No.  2  Wh.  Oats. 

■5814 

.59  J* 

.57  H 

•57  J4 

.55  V4 

No.  3  Wh.  Oats. 

•57J4 

.58^ 

■56M 

•5634 

M\{ 

No.  2  Yel.  Corn 

.92 

.9334 

.91 

.90 

.86 

No.  3  Yel.  Corn 

.90 

•9134 

.89 

.88 

.84 

Ground  Oats . . . 

41.00 

41.60 

40.60 

40.30 

38.90 

Sp’g.  Wht.  Bran 

25.50 

26.10 

25.10 

24.80 

23.40 

H’d.  Wht.  Bran 

26.50 

27.10 

26.10 

25.80 

24.40 

Standard  Mids . 

25.00 

25.60 

24.60 

24.30 

22.90 

Soft  W.  Mids. . 

36.00 

36.60 

35.60 

35.30 

33.90 

Flour  Mids . 

30.00 

30.60 

29.60 

29.30 

27.90 

Red  Dog  Flour. 

38.00 

38.60 

37.60 

37.30 

35.90 

D.  Brew.  Grains 

29.25 

29.85 

28.85 

28.55 

27.15 

White  Hominy. 

34.75 

35.35 

34.35 

34.05 

32.65  ' 

Yel.  Hominy. . . 

34.25 

34.85 

33.85 

33.55 

32.15 

Corn  Meal . 

36.50 

37.10 

36.10 

35.80 

34.40 

Gluten  Feed .  . . 

38.25 

38.85 

37.85 

37.55 

36.15 

Gluten  Meal . . . 

46.50 

47.10 

46.10 

45.80 

44.40 

36%  Cottonseed  45.50 

46.20 

45.10 

44.80 

43.40 

41%  Cottonseed 

48.75 

49.45 

48.35 

47.85 

46.65 

43%  Cottonseed 

50.00 

50.70 

,  49.60 

49.10 

47.90 

31%  OP  Oil  M.. 

43.50 

44.10 

43.10 

42.80 

41.40 

34%  OP  Oil  M. . 

44.50 

45.10 

44.10 

43.80 

42.40 

Beet  Pulp . 

36.00 

36.60 

35.60 

35.30 

33.90 

Note— Since  Buffalo  is  an  important  milling  center  for 
wheat  feeds  and  linseed  meal,  quotations  are  given  for  this 
point  on  both  a  through-billed  and  a  local  basis.  The  local 
market  is  as  follows:  No.  2  white  oats,  54k£c;  No.  3  white 
oats,  52J4c;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  84Hc;  No.  3  yellow  corn,  83c; 
ground  oats,  $40;  spring  wheat  bran,  $22.50;  hard  wheat  bran, 
$24;  standard  mids.,  S22.50;  soft  wheat  mids.,  $28;  flour  mids., 
$29;  red  dog  flour,  $33.50;  dried  brewers’  grains,  827;  white 
hominy,  $33;  yellow  hominy,  $32.50;  corn  meal,  $32;  gluten 
feed,  $35.75;  gluten  meal,  $43.75  ;  36%  cottonseed  meal, 
$43.25;  41%  cottonseed  meal,  $45.50  ;  43%  cottonseed  meal, 
$47.25;  31%  old  process  oil  meal,  $38.50;  34%  old  process  oil 
meal,  $40;  beet  pulp,  $38.50. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Day-old  Chicks 

from  our  trapnested  hens  in  the  following  breeds: 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Mlnorcas  and  Wyandottes. 
9  to  16  cents  a  chick. 

ECLIPSE  FARMS,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

I  00K*  Bsbv  a  100  and  up. 

FEED  with  order. 

CHICKS^  Postage  paid.  Live  ar- 

f  *  rival  guaranteed.  300  egg 

stock.  Quality  supreme.  Catalog  free. 
Nabob  Hatcheries,  Avo.  19,  Gambier,  Ohio 
Member  Int.  Baby  Chick  Ass'n. 

EIGHT  WEEK  LEGHORN  PULLETS" 

We  give  our  WORD  that  every  BIRD 
Will  SATISFY  the  most  critical  EYE 
Delivery  each  week  after  May  1st — $1.15  each,  $100  per 
100.  Illustrated  Catalog. 

JUST  A  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  SOUTHAMPTON,  N.  Y. 


HUMMER’S  GUARANTEED  CHICKS,  prepaid,  full 
count,  live  arrival,  note  low  prices.  .  _ 

Barron  W.  Leghorns,  $13;  1000,  $125.  Byerlay  Brown 
Leghorns,  $14.  Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds,  $15;  1000* 
$140.  May  delivery.  June  &  July  delivery:  White  & 
Brown  Levhorns,  $10  per  100;  1000,  $90;  Bar.  Rocks 
&  R.  I.  Reds,  $13  per  100;  1000,$100. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  PLANT,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


2EAA  DAY  OLD  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS, 
,OUU  all  full  blooded.  65c  each.  A  limited  number 
of  Mammoth  White  Hollands;  same  price.  This  is  a  reliable  concern 
and  stand  behind  their  goods.  Warrant  ^nfe  arrival  and  full  couni. 
Hatching  eggs  90  to  95  per  cent  Fertility;  $35.00  per  hundred. 
JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS?  PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 

TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  LAYERS.  BABY  CHlCKo. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

nUWVQ  S.c.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  $10  per  lOOj 
Ln  LKA  Barred  Rocks,  Sll  per  100;  White  Rocks,  S13 
VlilOIVU  per  100.  RedSi  S12  per  100..  Light  mixed,  S* 
per  100;  heavy,  S10  per  100.  All  good  chicks.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NEIMOND  Box  A  McAliiterville,  Ba. 

Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

A  strain  with  official  record  of  313  eggs.  Sell  nothing  but 
our  own  breeding.  Baby  chicks  for  May  and  June  l^/ac. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Delaware 

BABY  CHICKS— 

8c;  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed;  postpaid.  Reduced  ill 
500  lots  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circulars.  x  j 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Box  49.  McAllstervilie,  "•  e 

CHICKS— White  Leghorns,  10c;  Barred  Rocks  12c; 
and  mixed  8c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  Circular  ire 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  RA. 

fUIY  Barred  Rocks  12c;  Reds  14c;  White  Leghorns  10c. 
LnlA  mixed  8c.  Reduced  on  500  lots.  100%  guarantee  • 
Order  from  advertisement.  Circular.  Twin  Hatchery,  McAhstervi  e, 1 


DUCKS 


Plf  f  T  DUCKLINGS 


EGGS  AND  DRAKES 

Price  List  Free 

Roy  Pardee,  Isllp,  *• 
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CATTLE 


Louis  Merry  raan’sSemi-annual 


“  GUERNSEY  SALE 

Thursday,  June  12th,  1924 

AT 


TIMONIUM,  MARYLAND 

9X  TV/T  standard 
A.  lVl.  TIME 


The  day  after  the  Devon  sale.  Map  in  front  of 
catalogue  shows  best  route  from  Philadelphia. 


ONE  HUNDRED 
HEAD 

11  Bulls:  three  old  enough  for  service.  These  bulls 
represent  the  best  known  families  of  the  breed  and  all  are 
from  great  cows: — two  from  Langwater. 


60  cows  in  milk:  fresh  or  close  springers.  (While  the 
breeding  of  many  is  fashionable  including  two  daughters 
of  Procris  Ultra  King).  We  have  as  in  our  previous  sales 
tried  to  select  animals  that  have  been  raised  under  Farm 
conditions  and  whose  future  is  before  them. 

10  BRED  HEIFERS: 

19  open  heifers:  We  have  made  an  especial  effort  to 
make  the  heifer  calves  the  feature  of  this  sale.  “Fathers” 
who  wish  their  sons  to  lead  prize-winning  heifers  should 
look  over  this  offering;  they  are  the  kind  from  which  to 
build  a  herd. 


100 


FOR  CATALOGUE,  sent 
only  on  request,  write 

Louis  McL.  Merryman 

Sparks,  Maryland 


100 


m 


6.  Thirty 
r States  produce  9596'' 
rof  America’s  condensed'1 
rand  evaporated  milk;1 
'  84.99b  of  creamery  butter ; 1 
959b  factory  cheese ;  879b  of  <■ 

| farm  cheese.  Holsteins> 
average  over  579b  of  alii 
dairy  cattle  in  these  statesW 
America’s  most  pros-\ 
kperous  dairy  regions. 

Write  for  Literature 


Extension  Service 


HOLSTEINP^FRIEStAN 

Association  of  America 
»230  EAST  OHIO  STREET.CHICAGO.ILL.— — 


17C  GRADE  HOLSTEINS  P  C  l 
1 1  J  AND  GUERNSEYS  "OF  UcUG 

30  head  ready  to  freshen,  100  head  due  to 
freshen  during  March,  April  and  May.  All 
large,  young,  fine  individuals  that  are  heavy 
producers.  Price  right.  Will  tuberculin  test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

L|  ¥  CTriMC  Extra  fine  lot  registered 
*1 C/  GJ  A  1— , lllO  cows  fresh  [or  soon  due. 
10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  heifers 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls. 

J.  A.  LEACH  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


ONE  of  our  two-year-old  Lucky  Farce  Reg.  Jersey  heifers 
has  just  made  over  60  lb.  fat,  30  days,  official  test.  We 
have  others  just  as  good  at  $100  to.$150.  Yearling  bull, 
same  breeding.  Federal  tested. 

S.  B.  Hunt,  Hunt,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


185— Pigs  for  Sale— 185 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  8  to  9  weeks  old  $5.50  each;  7  weeks  old  $5 
each.  These  pigs  are  all  raised  from  large  stock  and 
"'ill  make  heavy  hogs.  I  will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross 
pigs,  7  weeks  old  $5.50  each;  8  weeks  old  $6  each.  Pure 
bred  Yorkshire  boars  or  sows,  Berkshire  boars  or  sows, 
Chester  White  boars  or  sows, — any  of  these  pure  bred  I 
ship  at  6  to  8  weeks  old,  price  $7  each.  I  will  ship  from  1 
to  50  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating.  All  good  size, 
yjjality  pigs  that  are  bred  to  make  pork  in  little  time  or  to 
ffjted  from.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
Telephone  0086  Woburn 


large  berkshires  at  highwood 

Grand  champion  breeding:.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

harpending  box  10  Dundee,  n.  y. 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  pigs. 

Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayville,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
**  BE  SURE  TO  MENTION  THE  ^ 
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F arm  Women  Talk  Turkey 

They  Raise  and  Sell  Them  and  Other  Fowl 


WITH  many  farm  women  expressing 
themselves  as  much  discouraged 
trying  to  raise  turkeys,  here  and  there 
are  found  those  who  are  so  successful  at 
it,  that  turkey  money  annually  helps  out 
big  on  the  family  checking  account. 
Mostly,  farm  women  are  agreed  that  there 
is  good  money  in  turkeys  at  the  high 
prices  of  recent  years,  if  you  can  raise 
them — but  how  to  do  it?  There’s  the 
rub. 

How  she  does  it  was  asked  of  Mrs. 
Frank  Colvin,  a  neighboring  farm  woman, 
who  year  after  year  raises  from  50  to  150 
of  the  birds  without  apparent  difficulty, 
and  with  small  losses  from  rain,  heat, 
disease  and  the  variety  of  other  causes  to 
which  are  attributed  the  large  percentages 
of  loss  commonly  sustained  by  turkey 
raisers. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  Mrs.  Colvin 
said,  “I  don’t  think  it  is  so  much  what 
we  do,  as  it  is  the  kind  of  environment  we 
have  for  them.” 

Natural  Turkey  Haunts 

The  Colvin  farm  is  located  in  the  valley 
of  a  small  river,  a  branch  of  which  flows 
directly  through  the  pastures.  Timbered 
hills  protect  and  give  warmth  to  the 
valley,  and  a  fine  range  extends  up  gentle 
slopes  from  the  river  to  the  timber. 
“Turkeys  need  a  big  range,”  says  Mrs. 
Colvin,  “and  plenty  of  water.  They 
like  to  roam.  Everybody  knows  that, 
some  to  their  sorrow.  But  give  them  the 
kind  of  a  range  they  fancy  on  your  own 
farm,  and  they’ll  do  their  roaming  there. 
A  creek  of  clear,  flowing  water,  is  almost 
as  good  for  turkeys  as  it  is  for  geese  and 
ducks.  Wild  turkeys  lived  in  the  stream 
valleys,  and  domestic  turkeys  like  the 
same  kind  of  a  place.  The  timber  and  the 
hills  they  like  too,  because  they  can  go 
up  there  where  it  is  dryer  in  wet  times.” 

Give  turkeys  the  right  kind  of  range, 
then  let  them  alone  is  Mrs.  Colvin’s 
theory.  It’s  not  good  to  pet  them  up 
much.  She  has  found  the  less  yon  fuss 
over  them  the  better,  and  she  also  has 
learned  to  feed  them  light.  Just  enough 
feeding  to  keep  the  turkeys  tame  and  to 
make  them  come  back  to  the  farmyard 
at  night  time,  is  her  policy.  When  they 
are  small  she  gives  them  chick  feed  and 
the  curd  of  cooked  sour  milk.  After  they 
have  grown  to  be  about  the  size  of  a 
quail  she  begins  feeding  them  wheat. 
She  gives  them  no  corn,  and  has  found 
that  of  ^11  grain  feeds  wheat  is  the  best. 

Curd  a  Desirable  Food 

A  little  of  it  each  day,  and  curd  as 
often  as  she  has  it  is  all  the  feed  she  gives 
them  through  the  growing  season.  She 
believes  if  one  could  have  curd  for  them 
every  day,  it  would  be  the  finest  kind  of 
feed.  When  it  comes  time  to  fatten  her 
flock  for  market,  she  turns  them  into  the 
corn  fields  and  lets  them  fatten  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  never  shut  up  the  year 
round,  except  in  storms  in  winter,  ranging 
until  the  day  they  go  to  the  block. 

Other  things  Mrs.  Colvin  believes 
have  much  to  do  with  success  in  turkey 
raising  are  proper  handling  of  them  at 
laying  and  hatching  times  and  to  keep 
them  free  of  lice.  She  thinks  lice  cause 
far  more  loss  with  turkeys  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  realized.  She  has  found  treating 
them  with  a  weakened  sheep  dip  gives 
best  results.  She  prepares  a  little  swab, 
spread  the  wings  and  brushes  them  ver 
with  the  dip  lightly,  so  it  sprays  down 
through.  The  dip  is  put  on  the  head, 
neck  and  back  of  the  turkey  in  the  same 
way. 

Berry  Patch  for  a  Hatchery 

A  berry  patch  near  the  house  which 
has  been  allowed  to  grow  wild  and  has  a 
hog  tight  fence  around  it  is  Mrs.  Colvin’s 
turkey  hatchery.  She  puts  the  turkey 
hens  in  this  at  laying  times,  having 
previously  set  boxes  and  barrels  in  the 
brush.  She  doesn’t  make  the  nests,  but 
just  puts  in  the  straw,  and  lets  the  hens 


do  their  own  nest  building.  It  is  the 
nature  of  the  birds  to  hide  their  eggs, 
and  the  boxes  under  the  brush  satisfy 
this  instinct.  After  the  first  eggs  have 
been  laid,  -she  lets  both  chicken  and 
turkey  hens  sit  on  the  eggs,  but  always 
gives  the  baby  turkeys  to  the  turkey  hens 
to  care  for. 

Before  Mrs.  Colvin  had  her  berry  patch, 
she  used  to  have  the  same  trouble  that 
many  turkey  raisers  have.  Her  hens 
used  to  make  nests  off  in  the  hills,  and 
it  was  work  to  find  them  and  keep  from 
losing  the  young  ones.  Now  she  has 
found  that  after  they  make  their  first 
laying  in  the  berry  brush,  they  will  go 
back  there  for  the  second  and  third  lay¬ 
ings.  She  keeps  the  turkey  hens  and  the 
little  turkeys  in  the  patch  for  a  while 
before  turning  them  out  to  range. 

Mrs.  Colvin !  always  has  pure-bred 
turkeys,  and  of  late  has  kept  only  the 
Narragansett  strain,  preferring  them  be¬ 
cause  they  grow  so  large.  An  indication 
of  her  success  with  turkeys  is  the  local 
demands  which  are  arising  for  her  toms 
and  hens  for  breeding  stock.  Last  season 
she  sold  a  number  for  fancy  prices. 

Markets  Stock  Fresh  Killed 

Her  market  for  her  flock  as  a  whole  is  a 
firm  in  a  nearby  city  to  whom  she  has 
shipped  all  her  poultry — chickens,  geese, 
ducks,  and  turkeys — for  fourteen  years. 
The  fowls  are  killed  and  dressed  on  the 
farm,  packed  in  boxes  and  barrels  and 
shipped  direct.  She  has  found  it  more 
profitable  to  ship  turkeys  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  trade  rather  than  for  Thanksgiving. 
Dressing  and  packing  them  for  shipment 
instead  of  marketing  them  locally  is 
more  work  of  course,  she  says,  but  she 
has  found  she  gets  sometimes  as  high  as 
ten  cents  more  a.  pound  for  them,  by 
keeping  the  middleman’s  profits  in  her 
own  pocket. — F.  L.  Clark. 


A  Turkey  “Pool”  That  Women 
Formed 

NE  fall  seven  or  eight  years  ago  two 
or  three  farmers’  wives  went  to 
spend  the  day  with  another  one.  They 
talked  over  things  in  general,  inciden¬ 
tally  their  turkeys.  The  year  before  they 
had  each  had  a  small  flock,  had  tended 
them  with  watchful  care,  had  sent  them 
to  market — and  had  received  nine  cents  a 
pound  for  them! 

These  women  were  reasonably  sensible 
and  they  knew  there  was  something 
wrong  somewhere.  One  of  them  said  she 
had  about  decided  to  quit  turkey  raising; 
she  could  not  afford  to  bother  with  them 
for  what  she  got  out  of  them.  But  a  keen, 
black-eyed,  little  woman  spoke  up  to  say 
that  she  was  not  going  to  quit;  she  liked 
to  raise  turkeys,  she  had  a  big  flock  this 
year.  Everybody  liked  to  eat  turkey,  so 
she  meant  to  raise  them — and  get  a  decent 
price  for  them. 

Of  course  they  wanted  to  know  how  she 
meant  to  go  about  it  so  she  explained  her 
plan.  They  woyld  all  go  in  together  and 
set  a  price  on  their  turkeys.  The  firm 
that  came  nearest  to  giving  it  would  get 
the  crop. 

Right  then  and  there  the  Cerulean 
(Kentucky)  Turkey  Pool  was  organized, 
though  the  women  would  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  to  have  heard  it  so  denominated. 

Organization  by  Passing  the  Word 

They  passed  the  word  around  and 
added  several  more  flocks  so  that  by  sel¬ 
ling  time  they  had  300  or  400  birds — and 
they  were  paid  a  better  price. 

So  they  have  kept  on  with  the  pool,  and 
the  idea  has  spread  until  almost  every 
community  in  this  section  of  the  State 
has,  or  means  to  have,  its  pool.  Instead 
of  selling  to  dealers  for  whatever  they  are 
offered,  they  keep  in  touch  with  the  big 
produce  companies,  for  which  the  local 
dealers  buy,  and  the  turkeys  no  longer 
sell  for  a  song. 

Last  year  when  the  day  for  marketing 
( Continued  on  page  528)  ' 


BABY  £5 CHICKS 

CHICKS-5, 000  Weekly 

for  June,  July  and  August  delivery  at  rock  bottom 
prices.  Due  to  Increased  incubator  capacity,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  5,000  Big,  Husky,  day-old  Chicks 
weekly.  Bred  from  healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  of 
good  type  and  color  in  the  following  breeds: 

Varieties  Prices:  Each  Per  100  500 

S.  G.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  10c  $10.00  $50.00 

Barred  and  Buff  Rocks .  12c  12.00  60.00 

|-C.  R.I.  Reds .  14c  14.00  70.00 

S.  C.  Black  Mincoras .  12c  12.00  60.00 

Mixed  or  Assarted .  09c  9.00  45.00 

Scientifically  hatched  by  experienced  operators  in 
highest  type  of  modern  incubators.  Full  count,  100% 
live  delivery  gua  anteed,  prepaid  to  your  door.  Order  a 
shipment  direct  from  ad.  and  reap  big  profits.  Catalog 
free.  Be/.  The  Richfield  State  Bank. 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  20,  R.  No.  1,  Richfield,  Pa- 

Baby  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 

50  100  500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50 

RariedRedsCkS  }  $6-50  $12.00  $55.00 

Assorted  Chicks  $4.00  $  8.00 

For  shipment  any  Tues.  Wed.  or  Thur.  after  May 
17th.  Every  chick  guaranteed  from  the  best  of 
free  range  stock.  I  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee 
safe  delivery.  Excellent  hatches  make  these  prices 
possible.  Order  yours  today.  Special  prices  on 
larger  quantities. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J.  Box  N 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  Pure  Barron  English  Strain,  out  of  im¬ 
ported  birds  with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby  chicks 
for  March,  April,  May  and  June  delivery.  Capacity 
12,000  chicks  a  week.  My  book  "Profits  In  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,”  $1,  or  given  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS 

Box  41  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

BATTLEFIELD  CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

We  offer  superior  chicks  from  all  popular 
breeds.  Bred  on  free  range  and  produced 
/  ■  ’Ay  asaresult  of  15yearscarefulbreedingand 
/*  showing.  Have  won  ribbons  at  Madison 

/  Square  Garden,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Phila- 

f  if  1  I  delphia  and  other  leading  shows.  We  have  real 

jr  .  J  quality  and  our  prices  are  reasonable.  Write  for 

Ch-^  ,  _  /  catalog  and  folder,  100  per  cent  live  delivery. 

jL&.t  Our  chicks  will  please  you  and  make  money  for 

/  you.  Write  today. 

Member  Inti.  Baby  Chick  Ass'n . 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

~  14  Fairview  Road  Gettysburg  Pa. 

PRICES  SLASHED  ON 

FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

_  _  Varieties  Prices  On  100  .500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns -  $10.50  $50.00  $95.00 

Barred  Rocks.  . .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  13.00  62.50  120.00 

White  Wyandottes .  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Our  chicks  will  grow,  lay  well,  pay  weH.  No  Better 
Chicks  are  hatched.  Order  yours  quick. 

The  American  Chickery,  Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 

RARY  PUiPI/e  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

DAD  I  umlmo  $10.00  per  100 

Rhode  Island  Reds  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
$10.00  per  100  $8.50  per  100 

Prompt  Shipment.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY 

Box  102  Bellefonte,  Penna. 

LONG’S  GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Rocks,  11c;  Wyandottes,  12c;  Leg- 
Yj-.'t-JL  horns,  8c;  Mixed,  7c.  Reductions 

fV*P\  on  larf?P  amounts.  Good,  lively, 

if/*"*,  \  Free  Range  CHICKS,  carefully 

V\  hi  selected.  Delivery  guaranteed. 

VW  ppr  Catalog 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  Long,  Mgr.,  Box  12,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

^  Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas.  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcels  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100. 

■  Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Meadow  Brook  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

l5  7c 

tSaT  This  low  price  for  deliveries  after  MAY  17. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed  and  postage  prepaid. 

Meadow  Brook  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

BOX  A,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

ra  A  T>V  that  are  hatched 

BABY  CHICKS,  Rocks"l5uaBuH 

Rocks  17c,  Reds  16c,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  13c,  Mixed  10c.  Prepaid  100  %  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed  to  your  door.  For  quick  service 
order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  W.  KIRK,  Box  55,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

fSk  Every  bird  in  our  flock  inspected  by  experts  from 
N.  Y.  State  College  and  chicks  shipped  under  the 
/  i)  seal  of  the  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
fcfW'  Assa.  You  Know  What  You  are  Getting.  Care¬ 
ts./  ful  breeding  plus  inspection  insures  results.  Get 
circular  giving  full  description,  also  price  list.  / 
L.  H.  ROBINSON  Box  103  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 
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DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

STRONG,  STURDY,  Northwestern  New  York  State  Stock,  bred  from  our  fast  maturing 
strains,  that  will  develop  to  full  size  from  three  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  the  average 
chix.  Parent  stock  selective  mated  for  generations  by  the  Hogan  and  Cornell  methods. 
Pullets  from  our  June  hatched  birds  will  produce  high  percentage  of  eggs  this  winter 
when  eggs  are  high. 


CUSTOMER’S  LETTER 

Gentlemen:  May  19th,  1924 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  from  the  200  day-old  chix  we  purchased  of  you 
the  middle  of  last  June,  we  raised  125  pullets.  On  the  17th  day  of  December 
they  laid  67  eggs  (better  than  50%)  and  from  that  time  on  they  have  laid  from 
50%  to  80%  and  are  still  at  it.  We  believe  June  is  the  best  month  in  the  season 
to  raise  chix.  Yours  truly, 

v  J.  B.  WICKS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


25  to  499 

White  Leghorns . 12  )^c  each 

R.  I.  Reds . 14c 

Barred  Rox . 14c  “ 

White  Rox . 14c  “ 

Buff  Leghorns  . 13c 

Anconas . 14c  “ 

Black  Minorcas . 14c  “ 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 25c  “ 

PULLETS — We  have  some  excellent  three  months’  old  pullets 
for  June  deliveries  at  very  attractive  prices.- 


500  to  999 
12c  each 
13^c  “ 

13  He  “ 

13  He  “ 
12Hc  “ 
13Hc  “ 
13Hc  “ 
25c 


1000 

11c  each 
13c  “ 
13c 
13c  “ 
12c  “ 
13c  “ 
13c  “ 


NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 
Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

W.  R.  CURTISS  CO.,  Prop. 

Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


50,000  Keystone  Vitality  Chicks 


For  May  Delivery 
Leaders  Since  1910 


Bred  Right,  Hatched  Right,  Shipped  Right 
ASK  OUR  CUSTOMERS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns. . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  14c 

Barred  Rocks .  14c 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas. 

Mixed  Chicks 


Each 

Per  1,000 

12c 

$110.00 

lie 

100.00 

14c 

130.00 

14c 

130.00 

13c 

120.00 

9c 

80.00 

Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post.  Our  Chicks  are  hatched  by  men 
with  experience  in  high  grade  hot  water  machines,  where 
the  temperature  and  moisture  are  all  automatically 
maintained,  every  minute  during  the  hatch.  The  best 
chicks  are  always  the  cheapest.  80  per  cent,  of  our  chicks 
ordered  by  old  customers.  Mr.  Hubler  has  been  buying 
our  chicks  for  nine  years— -Mrs.  Williams  ordered  500 — 
,  we  sent  514  chicks.  She  raised  over  500.  Mr.  Grayson 
raised  07%  of  the  700  he  purchased  last  year.  Mrs. 
.Chambers  raised  100  per  cent  last  year.  We  have  pleased 


Box  83 


100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  V  hundreds  and  we  can  please  you. 

We  are  members  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Fine  Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

>  (The  Old  Reliable  Plant) 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Chick  Prices  Reduced 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$42.50 

$80.00 

5.00 

9.50 

45.00 

82.50 

5.75 

11.00 

52.50 

100.00 

6.75 

12.50 

60.00 

110.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

4.25 

8.00 

37.50 

75.00 

FROM  EXTRA  QUALITY  FLOCKS  WITH  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAINS. 
SAFE  DELIVERY* GUARANTEED.  PARCEL  POST  C.  O.  D. 

You  can  pay  for  the  chicks  when  they  arrive.  In  this  way  you  take  no  risk. 

Varieties  Prices  On:  50 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $4.75 

S.  C.  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas 

White  Wyandottes,  Barron  White  Leghorns . 

S.  C.  White  Minorcas . 

Mixed  Chicks . 

25  years'  hatching  and  20  years’  shipping  enables  us  to  produce  the  BEST.  A  hatch  each  week 
through  June,  July  and  August.  Place  your  orders  as  far  in  advance  as  possible.  Catalog  Free. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 

GREAT  REDUCTION  Sf&'aS# 

From  select  flocks  of  heavy  laying,  pure  bred  hens  on  free  range  and  properly  cared  for 
to  insure  strong,  vigorous  chicks  that  will  live  and  MAKE  MONEY  for  you.  Order  right 
from  this  ad.  with  full  remittan.ee  and  get  them  quickly.  Bank  reference.  There  is  no  risk. 
We  are  only  18  hours  from  New  York.  ,  Chicks  will  reach  you  safely. 

Varieties  Prices  on:  50  100  500  v  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $5.00  S9.0O  $42.50  $80.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Minorcas . .  6.00  11.00  50.00  95.00 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . .  v  6.50  12.00  >55.00  * . 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  100,  $15.00;  Buff  Minorcas,  100,  $20.00;  Mixed  Chicks,  $8.50  per  100. 
Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  per  100  straight.  Postpaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  CatalogFree. 
TRI -STATE  HATCHERIES, _ Box  510 _ ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES  “BETTER QUALITY” Chicks 

hatched  from  America’s  foremost  bred-to-lay  strains.  Flocks  carefully,  culled  and  developed  for 
highest  type  and  production.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  Prepaid  on:  50 

Leghorns.  White  and  Buff . 

Barron  White  Leghorn  and  Anconas . 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds . 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons 
Silver  Wyandottes  &  White  Orpingtons  . 

Broilers  (All  Breeds) .  .  .  „ _  _ 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  catalogue.  We  continue  hatching  to  September.  Reference: 

Farmer’s  Bank  of  Elida,  Ohio. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY,  BOX  90,  _ ELIDA ,  OHIO 


50 

100  s. 

500  s 

-  1000 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.00 

S  90.00 

6.00 

11.00 

52.00 

100.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

5.00 

9.00 

42.00  - 

^  80.00 

Per  500 

Per  100 

Per  50 

Per  25 

$62.50 

$13.00 

$7.00 

$3.75 

70.00 

14.50 

7.75 

4.00 

77.50 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

82.50 

17.00 

9.00 

4.75 

.  87.50 

18.00 

9.50 

5.00 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER, 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


SCHWEGLER’S  “|'HftR-Q-RRFD  *  *  BABY  CHICKS 

LIVE  AND  G  R  O  W  .  B  I  G 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Ask  for  our  free  chick  book.  97%  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas . 

White  Wyandottes  &  White  Rox . 

Black  Minorcas . 

Buff  Orpingtons . . 

204-  Northampton  Street, 


250,000  JUNE,  JULY,  CHICKS 

$8.00  per  100  and  up.  POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR.  100  PER  CENT.  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 

_  *  >  &  _  ■ . .  I —  el I .  _  ji  l.  . .  .  .a  ^  1  liATALICh  ikl 


From  selected,  heavy  laying  flocks 

. . . . .  HOT  - 


_  Produced  by  men  of  many  years’  experience.  HATCHED  IN 

OUR  OWN  MAMMOTH  HOT  WATER  INCUBATORS. 

Varieties  Prices  on 

White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  (Sheppard’s) . . 

White  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Extra  Quality . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas . 

Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

White  Wyandottes,  extra  quality,  heavy  laying  strain . 

Mixed  Chicks,  Heavy  Breeds . 

Mixed  Chicks,  Light  Breeds .  .  .  . 

atjgWSk88£’1fe,S8e  sew WISHINCTDW HATCKERY.  Bixl,  NiH WISHIIKiTOS. OHIO 


SO 

100 

500 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$45.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

6.00 

11.00 

55.00 

4.50 

8.00 

40.00 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

GREAT  CUT  IN  PRICES.  Strong, 
vigorous  chicks  from  our  bred-to-lay 
hens.  LEGHORNS  and  ANCONAS, 
10c  each.  ROCKS,  REDS,  MIN¬ 
ORCAS,  WH.  WYANDOTTES,  13c. 
ORPINGTONS,  SIL.  WYANDOTTES, 
15c.  MIXED,  10c.  Postpaid.  Full 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Free  Catalog. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  HOLGATE,  OHIO 
SUPERIOR  BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns .  10c 

White  Wyandottes .  14c 

Heavy  Mixed  60%  B.  Rocks .  09c 

Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers.  100% 
eafe  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  ciroular. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Flocks  Approved  by  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Agriculture 

Per  100  50  25 

Chicks .  $35.00  $18.00  $9.00 

Per  100  50  25 

Eggs .  $16.00  $8.00  $4.00 

Safe  delivery  1200  miles.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


•WHY  NOT- 


Buy  your  Chicks  from  Egg-bred  stock  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS.  Chicks  that 
are  hatched  right  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

Free  Catalogue. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


A  Turkey  “Pool”  That  Women  Formed 

( Continued  from  'page  527) 

turkeys  came  the  citizens  of  our  little 
town  woke  to  the  rumble  of  wheels  and 
the  gobble  of  turkeys.  Before  nine 
o’clock  the  main  street  was  blocked  with 
vehicles  of  every  sort.  Before  noon  the 
facilities  for  handling  turkeys  were  ex¬ 
hausted;  the  cash  ran  out  and  the  buyers 
had  to  hustle  up  more  coops  and  another 
car. 

When  the  count  was  tallied  up  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  the  pool  numbered  1500  turkeys 
and  nearly  five  hundred  were  sold  outside 
the  pool.  Best  of  all,  the  women  who 
raised  the  turkeys  were  paid  32c  a  pound 
for  their  crop. 

“Turkey  Day”  an  Annual  Affair 

The  women  had  been  quite  modest  in 
their  little  business  venture.  Folks  had 
not  realized  how  it  had  grown.  This  last 
year  nobody  forgot  “Turkey  Day.” 
When  the  time  came  round  two  big  firms 
were  on  hand  to  buy  the  crop,  and  the 
deal  was  closed  at  35c  a  pound,  the  high¬ 
est  price  ever  paid  for  turkeys  at  Cerulean 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  State,  transporta¬ 
tion  considered.  It  was  the  biggest  crop 
ever  shipped  from  the  burg,  too — the 
pool  numbering  2,000  with  a  few,  but 
only  a  few,  sold  on  the  outside. 

And  such  a  prosperous  look  we  did  have 
— trucks,  wagons  and  buggies  all  over  the 
town;  white-coated  gentlemen  running 
here  and  there  and  everywhere  to  see 
that  no  coop  should  be  overlooked — the 
pool  ladies  with  shining  eyes  in  and  out 
among  the  throng  getting  the  sign-up  for 
next  year — and  they  were  getting  them, 
too— almost  unanimously.  “Bankers  and 
clerks,  politicians  and  turks”  all  rushing 
around  looking  so  happy — all,  that  is, 
except  the  turks,  and  they  must  have 
felt  better  than  usual  on  such  occasions 
for  they  had  graduated  into  the  “money 
class.” 

The  poor  bankers  and  clerks,  though, 
had  no  lunch  for  with  all  our  busy  pre¬ 
paring  we  forgot  folks  have  to  eat.  So  at 
the  end  of  our  big  day  we  agreed  that 
next  year  we  would  serve  lunch; 

There  was  one  other  important  feature. 
The  ladies  did  a  rushing  business  exchang¬ 
ing  stock  and  getting  new  blood  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  There  was  much  consulting 
and  exchanging  of  ideas  which  should  re¬ 
sult  in  better  stock  next  year.  All  in  all 
it  was  a  great  time  and  everybody  went 
home  better  off— if  not  in  money,  in 
spirit,  because  those  who  had  no  turkeys 
were  glad  to  see  the  success  of  their 
neighbors. — Sallie  Graham  Stice. 


Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S,  Pat.  Off. 

Bred  for  egg  production 

To  prove  how  good  Lively  Chicks  are, 
pens  of  our  breeders  were  entered  and 
won  high  place  in  the  1923  International 
Laying  Contests. 

“ Bred  for  egg  production ”  is  the  story 
of  Kerr  Chicks  in  four  -words.  Our 
culled  laying  flocks  of  pure-bred,  farm- 
raised  hens  are  headed  by  cockerels 
whose  dams  made  high  trap-nest  records. 

For  exceptionally  heavy  layers  try  out 
Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Norfolk 
Spec.  Farms  Barred  and  Fishel  White 
Rocks,  Martin  White  Wyandottes  and 
Sked  Bros.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  the  out¬ 
standing  laying  strains  of  these  respec¬ 
tive  breeds. 

100  per  cent  safe  delivery  by  mail,  alive 
and  vigorous,  is  fully  guaranteed. 

Send  to-day  for  your  Kerr  Chick  Book. 
It  includes  our  records  in  the  1923  In¬ 
ternational  Laying  Contests. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Box  No.  10  Box  No.  10 

Frenchtown,  N.  J,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Box  No.  10  Box  No.  10 


GUARANTEED  PURE -BRED  CHICKS 
and  PULLETS  Special  Star 


Barron  S.  C. 
Anconas 


Aristocrat  Strain  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Breeding  Stock,  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Only  a  j 
limited  number  of  these.  Write  for  prices. 

White  Leghorns  Sheppard’s  Strain 
Special  Star  Matings 


May 

June 

May 

June 

May 

June 


500 
$72.50 

62.50 
Matings 

$57.50 

47.50 


1000 

$140.00 

120.00 


$110.00 

90.00 

$140.00 

120.00 


FAIRYIEW  POULTRY  fARM, 


Per  100 

.  $15.00 

.  13.00 

Grade  “A” 

.  . .  $12.00 

.  10.00 

Utility  Bred-to-lay  Rocks 

.  $15.00  $72.50 

.  13.00  62.50 

Pullets  of  Quality  at  Moderate  Prices 
5  Wk.  8  Wk.  10  Wk.  3  Mo.  4  Mo. 

60c  ea.  85c  ea.  81.00  ea.  $1.25  ea.  SI. 50  ea. 

Mixed  Chicks,  Light  Breeds,  $8.00  per  100;  Heavy 
Breeds,  $11.00  per  100.  Reference:  Two  Banks.  100%  live  | 
delivery.  Don’t  Wait.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  today. 

R.  2,  Box  B,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 

Chicks  are  produced  under  my  personal  supervision  in  a 
good  Modern  Hatchery.  Hatched  from  select,  pure  bred, 
heavy-laying  hens,  well  kept  to  insure  vigorous  chicks. 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns, 
50— $7;  100— §13;  500— $62.50. 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  C.  Beds, 
Anconas,  50  — SS:  100 — S15: 
500 — $72.50.  White  &  Buff 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Black  Minorcas,  50 — $8.50:100 
— $16:  500— $77.50.  White  & 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Silver  Wyan-. 
dottes,  50— S9;  100— $18;  500 
— $87.50.  Mixed,  all  varieties, 
$12  per  100 straight.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Post  paw. 
Order  from  this  Ad.  Bankref- 
Get  them  when  you  want  them- 


Are  Money  Makers. 


erences.  There  is  no  risk. 

Free  Catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 
H.  B.  TIPPIN,  Box  F. 


FINDLAY,  OHIO 


100 


A  Farm  Woman’s  Experience 
with  Ducks 

W.  E.  Farver 

MY  neighbor,  whom  for  personal  rea¬ 
sons  we  shall  call  Mrs.  Ross,  tells 
us  the  following  duck  story.  Her  experi¬ 
ence,  while  not  on  such  a  large  scale,  tells 
so  much  of  the  real,  inside  information 
concerning  the  raising  of  ducklings  that 
we  feel  like  passing  it  on.  Here  is  Mrs. 
Ross’s  story: 

“Last  year  I  had  a  drake  and  seven  ducks. 
Besides  the  many  eggs  I  used  from  them  I 
raised  some  thirty.  I  also  sold  some  of  the  eggs 
and  traded  some  on  hens’  eggs.  I  hatched 
more  than  this  number  but  did  not  succeed  in 
raising  all  of  them.  My  experience  has  taught 
me  that  only  mature  birds  should  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes.  An  active  yearling  drake 
may  be  used  to  each  five  to  seven  ducks. 

“I  find  it  much  better  to  use  hens  for  the 
hatching  than  to  use  ducks.  Ducks  are  easily 
excited  and  under  the  least  amount  of  excite¬ 
ment  may  leave  the  nest.  The  period  of  in¬ 
cubation  is  28  days,  and  when  set  under  a  hen 
it  is  best  to  dip  the  eggs  in  lukewarm  water  at 
least  once  a  week.  This  makes  the  shell  brittle 


BABY 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  You 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $10.00 

- -  ’  10.00 

12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
13.00 
13.00 
15.00 
15.00 


CHICKS 

Purebred  Stock 


Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns 

Anconas . 

S.  C.  Bl.  Minorcas . 

Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds . 

Buff  &  Wh.  Rocks . 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes. 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

Black  Langshans . 

S.  C.  Wh.  Minorcas ..... 

Light  Brahmas . .  18.00 

All.  absolutely  first  class  pure  bred  stock. 

ments  made.  Mall  orders  to 
JAMES  KREJCI,  2165  E.  86th  St. ,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


BO 
S5.50 

5.50 

6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 

6.50 
7.00 
7.00 
8.0n 
8.00 

9.50 
Prompt  ship- 


$3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

375 

375 

4.25 

4.25 

5.00 


SUNSHINE 


BABY  CHICKS 

Per  50  100  500  100°  I 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  a  $6.00  $11  $52.50 
Barred  Rocks  -  -  ...  7.00  13  62.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes  -  7.50  14  67.50 

Heavy  Assorted  -  -  6.00  11  62.50 

Light  Assorted  -  -  6.00  9  42.50 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100  %  live  delivery  I 
guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are  success  to 
thousands  of  our  customers  everywhere,  these 
chicks  are  bred  from  pure  vigorous  free  range 
parent  stock.  Hatched  with  highest  type  or 
modern  incubator.  Order  right  from  this  aa. 
SUNSHINE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA,  PA. 


Quality  Baby  Chick; 

Barron,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R- 1.  Red* 

Bred  for  business  from  unrestricted  farffl 
range  stock  which  insures  vitality.  Large 
hatches  of  big  sturdy  Chicks  every  week  at 
only  12c  each.  Discounts  on  large  orders. 
Live  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa- 

Tom  Barron  Pedigree  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

exclusively;  extra  nice;  May  and  June  chicks  $15  P®1 
100.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM.  R4.  CLYDE.  N.Y. 


COOLEY  CHICK! 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  at 
my  house  20,000  are  born 
every  day.  PURE  BLOOD, 
HEAVY-LAYING  STRAINS. 

SOLD  AT  OUR  LOWEST 
SUMMER  PRICES.  NINE 
LEADING  VARIETIES  FOR 
YOU.  Why  not  send  for  Cat¬ 
alog  AA,  telling  all  about  us? 

ELDEN  E.  COOLEY,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


$7.50 

$14.00 

8.50 

16.00 

9.50 

18.00 

8.00 

15.00 

6.50 

12.00 

6.50 

12.00 

9.50 

18.00 

10.50 

20.00 

13.00 

25.00 

Boston, 

Mass.  Order 

Hoyt’s  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

We  ship  anywhere,  prepay  the  parcel 
post  charges,  and  guarantee  95%  safe 
arrival. 

Our  eggs  are  from  free  range  flocks 
that  have  been  carefully  culled,  our 
chicks  are  all  hatched  in  Sidney, 
Ohio.  Canfield  Hatchery,  Smith’s 

forced  draft  machine,  which  brings  out 
big  fluffy  chicks. 

25  Chicks  50  Chicks  100  Chicks 
Barred  Rocks  S4.00 

White  Rocks .  4.50 

Buff  Rocks .  5.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.25 

White  Leghorns .  3.50 

Brown  Leghorns .  3.50 

White  Wyandottes .  5.00 

Buff  Orpingtons .  5.50 

Light  Brahmas .  7.00 

Reference,  Shawmut  Natl.  Bank, _ _  _  _ _ 

direct  from  this  ad.  Get  them  when  wanted.  Phone. 
Haymarket  6368. 

J.  I.  HOYT,  Box  16,  184  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

More  and  Better  Chicks 

200,000  Large  Husky  Baby  Chicks  for 
May,  June,  July  and  August  Delivery 

Hatched  by  expert  in  large  Blue  Hen  Mammoth  incuba¬ 
tors  with  Eleven  years'  experience.  Customers  report  our 
chicks  grow  faster  than  hen  hatched  chicks.  A  satisfied 
customer  my  best  advertisement.  Order  at  once  and  get 
better  chicks. 

S.  C.  WHITE  or  BROWN  LEGHORN. .  .  $11.00  Per  100 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK . $14.00  Per  100 

BROILERS  or  MIXED .  $9.00  Per  100 

Free  and  100%  Live  delivery  Guaranteed.  Valuable 
Catalogue  free  for  the  aBking. 

H.  C.  HOUSE  WORTH,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Mixed  Stock,  8c 

Ferris  Leghorns,  10c 

Barred  Rocks,  12c 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


DADV  fHIflfQ  Hatched  by  the  best 
DAD  1  vllivlVi}  system  of  incubation 
■'  1  1  from  high-class  bred- 

to-lay  stock.  Prices  after  June  xst,  Barred  and 
Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  12c 
each;  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  10c  each; 
Broiler  chicks,  7c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by 
prepaid  parcel-post.  Pullets  10  to  12  weeks  for  sale. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


Super- Quality  June  Chicks 

HATCHES  JUNE  3.  IO,  17.  24 

Strickler’s  Tancred-Barron  Large  Type 
•(  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bens  headed  by  Tancred  285-egg  line  cock- 
I  erels  and  Lady  Storrs  271-egg  line  cocks  and 
1  cockerels,  mated  to  hens  bred  for  extra 
heavy  egg  production.  PRICES:  $10.00 
--  per  100;  $47.00  per  500;  $90.00  per  1000  by 
Special  Deli  v  ery  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  -M 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

BABY  CHIX 

FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  FREE  RANGE  FLOCKS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  100  510.00 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  100  10  03 

BARRED  ROCKS . 100  11.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS . u .  100  12  00 

broilers  or  mixed  chix . .  100  8.00 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  Prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Address  J.  N.  NACE,  Box  30,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

C1 1_I  ¥  C*  if  Q  S-  c  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  10c; 
vrllV^IViJ  Barred  Rocks,  12c;  Reds.  13c,  and 
nr.  ,  ...  .  Mixed.  8c.  100%  live  arrival. 

Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  Circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY,  WM.  NACE,  Prop. 
Box  60,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

30,000  From  heavy  laying  strains — Rocks; 
n  1  nrr  niinirp  Reds.  312:  Leghorns,  $9;  Minorcas, 
HAKY  I  Hll  KS  $12.50;  Mixed,  $8.  Order  direct  from 
1  vlllvnu  Ad,  or  write  for  Catalogue. 

FOR  JUNE  Sunnyside  Hatchery  Liverpool,  Pa. 


and  the  ducklins  will  have  an  easier  time  to 
break  through  the  shell. 

Keep  Young  Birds  from  Water 

“Ducklings  when  hatched  are  very  animated 
balls  of  down,  seldom  quiet  and  never  so  happy 
as  when  eating  or  when  dabbling  in  the  water. 
They  do  not  require  so  much  warmth  from  the 
mother  and  do  not  need  to  be  hovered  so  much 
as  the  chick,  so  it  is  safe  to  put  quite  a  flock 
with  a  hen. 

“While  ducklings  will  take  to  the  water  as 
soon  as  hatched,  they  do  much  better  if  not 
allowed  to  swim  until  three  or  four  weeks  old. 
They  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  a  stream 
or  pond  until  they  have  their  feathers.  For  the 
first  ten  days  I  prefer  to  keep  them  in  their 
coops  or  pens.  The  coop  should  have  a  board 
bottom  to  prevent  the  mother-hen  scratching 
earth  over  her  downy  brood.  All  the  water 
they  need  is  enough  to  drink  and  to  dip  their 
bill.  It  is  difficult  for  a  duck  to  eat  without 
water  as  they  will  drink  many  times  during 
one  meal.  We  like  to  place  the  water  vessel 
close  to  the  feeding  trough  so  that  they  will 
have  easy  access  to  the  water.  However,  it 
must  be  so  arranged  that  they  can  not  get  in 
with  their  feet  or  to  dip  in  deep  enough  with 
their  heads  to  throw  water  over  their  backs. 

Early  Rations 

“  Healthy  ducklings  have  a  healthy  appetite 
and  will  usually  eat  about  anything  set  before 
them.  Dry'  bread  soaked  in  milk  is  excellent 
food  for  the  first  two  days.  Milk  should  be 
used  to  mix  their  food  but  not  as  a  drink  as 
they  will  get  it  into  their  down  and  their  eyes, 
not  only  spoiling  their  good  looks  but  it  in¬ 
jures  their  health.  After  the  first  few  meals  of 
bread  and  milk,  equal  parts  of  cornmeal  and 
wheat  bran  wet  with  milk  or  water  may  be  fed. 
A  little  fine  ground  meat  scraps  or  meat  meal 
should  be  added.  After  the  first  ten  days 
every  other  meal  may  consist  of  cracked  corn 
or  wheat.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  have 
their  food  crumbly,  instead  of  doughy  or  sticky. 
At  first  they  should  be  fed  every  two  hours,  but 
at  the  end  of  a  week  they  can  get  along  with 
four  meals  a  day.  Like  all  other  birds,  ducks 
require  some  grit.  At  first  a  little  ooarse  sand 
can  be  sprinkled  on  the  feeding  board.  When  a 
little  older  place  a  little  grit  in  the  bottom  of  the 
water  vessel.  The  yard  in  which  the  ducklings 
are  placed  should  contain  some  grass,  as  this  is 
a  great  essential  in  the  life  of  ducklings. 

“Ducks  will  begin  to  lay  as  soon  as  the 
severity  of  the  winter  is  over.  They  sometimes 
drop  their  eggs  anywhere,  but  often  make  a 
nest  in  some  coop  or  shed.  If  allowed  to  have 
access  to  a  stream  they  invariably  will  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  water.  I  sort  of  like  the  idea  of 
keeping  the  ducks  confined  for  a  while  every 
morning.  It  reduces  the  danger  of  lost  eggs. 

“Many  think  it  doesn’t  pay  to  raise  ducks. 
My  experience  has  been  different,  for  I  have 
gathered  a  lot  of  feathers  and  have  succeeded 
in  picking  up  quite  a  nice  bunch  of  money  from 
my  ducks.  They  are  so  easy  to  raise  once  they 
are  started — much  easier  than  chicks!” 


How  I  Save  Half-Drowned  and 
Chilled  Chicks 

I  AM  reminded  this  rainy,  chilly  morn¬ 
ing  that  I  may  be  “hiding  my  light 
under  a  bushel  ”  when  I  don’t  give  to  the 
chicken  raisers,  on  a  small  scale  espe¬ 
cially,  the  knowledge  I  have  of  how  to 
save  the  drowning  chickens  either  from 
rain  or  otherwise.  I  have  brought  them 
back  to  life  when  they  were  so  large  I 
could  hardly  grasp  them  with  one  hand, 
and  those  much  smaller,  too. 

Procure  hot  water  and  put  in  a  dish 
deep  enough  to  submerge  the  little  fel¬ 
lows  up  to  their  necks.  I  put  the  heads 
between  my  fingers  of  the  left  band  while 
keeping  the  water  right  with  the  other. 
You  will  soon  be  rewarded  by  the 
comfy  peep  all  women  chicken  handlers 
know.  When  their  strength  returns  and 
usually  in  a  short  time,  dry  them  off 
some  and  keep  them  warm  in  old  soft 
cloths.  The  old  soft  blankets  found  in 
most  farm  houses  are  excellent.  In  more 
than  one  case  I  have  saved  25  or  more  in 
this  manner. — Jessie  B.  Acers,  New 
York. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Exceptional  Fertility  Makes  Possible  These 

FURTHER  REDUCTIONS 

without  sacrifice  of  Hillpot  Quality.  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

25 

White,  Black  or  Brown  Leghorn* .  $2-76 

Barred  Rocks . . . 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks  or  Anconas  . . . 

Mixed  Chicks . . 

White  Wyandotte*  or  Black  Minorcas  .  . 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  (Mating  A),  R.  I.  Reds, 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks . 

ORDER  AT  ONCE.  Send  check,  money  order  or  registered  letter,  adding  10c  for 
Special  Deli  very  (if  wanted)  on  each  100  or  less.  Safe  Delivery  of  full  count  guaranteed. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown, N.  J. 


25 

60 

100 

600 

1000 

$2.75 

$6.00 

$9.00 

$43.00 

$85.00 

3.60 

6.60 

12.00 

67,00 

115.00 

4.00 

7.60 

14.00 

68.00 

135.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

39.00 

78.00 

5.00 

9.60 

18.00 

90.00 

MATING 

25 

50 

100  500 

1000 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00  87.60 

170.00 

ONE  MILLION 

vuck 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

ON  READY  MADE  GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS 
$8.00  PER  IOO  AND  UP 

This  season  get  our  big,  heathy,  vigorous  "Good  Luck”  chicks  and 

REAP  BIG  PROFITS. 

-  50  100 

$4.75  $9.00 

5.00 


300 

$25.50 

27.00 

33.00 

35.00 

39.00 

39.00 


500 

$42.00 

45.00 

52.00 

54.00 

62.00 

62.00 


1000 

$80.00 

90.00 

100.00 

108.00 

120.00 

120.00 


NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES, 


Varieties  Prices  on: 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns . 

Anconas .  5.00  9.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds..  6.00  11.50 

White  Rocks .  6.50  12.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes.  Blk.  Minorcas. .  7.00  1.3.50 

White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  7.00  13.50 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Minorcas, 

Lt.  Brahmas . 

Light  Mixed,  $8.00:  Heavy  Mixed,  $9.50  per  100  straight 
POSTPAID.  FULL  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTFED.  BANK  REFERENCE 

The  Neuhauser  ‘’GOOD  LUCK”  chicks  are  prized  by  thousands  of  custom¬ 
ers  everywhere  for  their  Beauty,,  Type  and  Heavy  Egg  Production  We 
hatch  only  from  the  best  selected  parent  flocks.  We  send  vou  BIG  STRONG 
STURDY  CHICKS  Order  right  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance  Get 
them  when  you  want  them.  You  take  no  chance  with  Neuhauser’s  Good 
Luck  chicks.  Catalog  Free.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  ana  Ohio  C Assn  We  are 
only  18  hours  from  New  York.  we  are 


9.00  17.00  48.00  80.00 


BOX  82, 


NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


30,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY  for  June  and  July  Delivery 

„  .  bred  RIGHT,  HATCHED  RIGHT.  SHIPPED  RIGHT 

HatchecUby  menjtth  U  years’  experienced  cmeof  best  equipped  hatcheries  in  the  state. 

S.  C.  WHITELEGHORNS .  ^0c  P$9000° 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS . » .  10c  9000 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  I2e  ^oon 

mhlMUsSIM  s.  C.  R.  I.  REDS .  1"  130  o5 

BROILER  CHICKS,  H.  B .  g°  goon 

BROILER  CHICKS!  L.  B . 7c  eoioo 

100  per  cent  live  delivery 
last  year,  and  raised  over 
money  for  you  as  they  have  < 

FINE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  Box  100,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 
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UBERsRELIABhCHtClk 

IOOOOOO  1924 


OUR 

15th. 

YEAR 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES— BY  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID 

Do  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  include  our  number  one  chicks  and  specials.  Our  stock  is  bred  for  duality  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Flocks  culled  by  experts  and  they  will  be  money  makers.  Will  ship  any  number  chicka  from  25  on  up  q  y 

S.  C.  Anconas^  S  C  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. .  10c  Silver  Laced  and  Columbian  Wyandottes .  15c 

R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  andWhite  Rocks.  . .  12c  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  and  Light  Brahmas ...  .  20c 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes .  14c  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . .  13c  Odds  and  Ends  10c 

?aisrchkkCst|ndmplultry?‘  Attrartiv*  catalogue  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks  we  furnish  you  a  valuable  book  on  how  to 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES 

300,000  CHICKS  $9.00  PER  IOO  AND  UP 

Varieties  Prices  On:  50  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $5.00  $10  00 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas .  6.00  12  00 

White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas .  6  50  13  00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  7.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks,  39.00  per  100  straight.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  Parcel 
Post.  Well  hatched  from  personally  culled,  heavy  laying  hens  on  free  range.  Bank 
reference.  Order  direct  from  this  Ad  and  save  time. 


500 

$47.50 

57.50 

62.50 

67.50 


NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  B-6, 


NORWALK,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

Prepaid  Prices  on 

White,  Brown,  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns . 

Brd.  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas . 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes . 

Black  Minorcas . 

Sii.  Wyandottes,  Black  Langshans . 

Buff  and  White  Orpingtons . 

Light  Brahmas . 


9 9.00  per  IOO  and  Up 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.25 

$6.00 

$ 11.00 

$52.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

4.50 

8.25 

16.00 

78.00 

4.50 

8.25 

16.00 

78.00 

5.00 

9.75 

19.00 

93.00 

Broiler  Chicks  $9.00  per  100.  We  hatch  40  breeds  from  heavy  laying,  culled  flocks 
reference.  Order  direct  from  this  Ad.  We  have  been  18  years  in  the  business. 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM, 


Bank 


Box  16, 


KENTON,  OHIO 


Nicliols*  Vitality  Clliflcs  Guaranteed  100%  live  delivery 
illLIIUlo  V  lldlliy  l/IUCKS  From  pure  bred  free  range  s(ock  bubb|jns  wi|h  vjta|ity 


Delivered  Prices: 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns .... 

Barred  Rocks . . . . . . 

Anconas . 

S.  C.  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .... 


C.  A  Nichols,  Prop. 


laying  strains.  Order  direct  from 

HILLCREST  POULTRY  FARM 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1,000 

$3.25 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.25 

8  00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

5.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

$10.00 

per  100  straight.  All  hatched  from  heavy 

tins  advertisement. 

Bank 

reference  if  desired. 

COLD  WATER, 

N.  Y. 

BABY  DUCKS  AND  BABY  CHICKS  BBSTkSSri* 

Order  today  from  this  ad.  Ref.  Farmers  and  Citizens  Bank,  Bucyrus,  Ohio.  i 

Varieties  Prices  postpaid  on  50  100  300  500  1000 

LEGHORNS,  White,  Brown  and  Buff .  $7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00  $120.00 

ROCKS.  Barred  &  White,  ANCONAS.  BLACK 
MINORCAS,  R.  I.  REDS,  single  &  Rose  comb .... 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  BUFF  ORPINGTONS .  . 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  20c  each  straight . 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  30c  each  straight . 

MIXED  CHICKS,  all  varieties . 

Pure-bred,  culled  flocks  ou  free  range.  25%  down  books'order. 

delivery  guaranteed.  LEMERT  HATCHERY 


140.00 

145.00 


8.00  15.00  43  00  72.00 

8.50  16.00  47.00  75.00 

No  order  less  than  25. 

No  order  less  than  15. 

$10.00  per  hundred  straight. 

Circular  free.  100%  live 

Box  700  LEMERT,  OHIO 


Swiftly  up  with  the 

PIKES  PEAK  MOTOR 


THETHER  your  problem  is  to  pull 
W  the  long  hard  climb  in  high  gear 
or  to  descend  the  sharp  down  grade  with 
sure-footed  safety — 

—a  Chandler  is  the  only  answer! 

The  Pikes  Peak  Motor  made  Chandler 
the  national  performance  champion — a 
matchless  conqueror  of  hills,  fleet  andbril- 
liantly  responsive  in  traffic,  masterful  in 
the  long  hard  pull  through  mud  or  sand. 

The  Traffic  Transmission,  with  noth¬ 
ing  new  to  learn  for  its  operation,  over¬ 
comes  all  clashing  of  gears  and  permits 
any  driver  to  make  a  split-second  change 
to  any  gear  at  any  time  —  from  high  to 
low  or  low  to  high. 


Easy  handling  in  traffic  is  assured.  The 
danger  of  skidding  is  eliminated.  The 
instant  use  of  the  motor  as  a  positive 
brake  on  hills  becomes  a  certainty. 

Only  Chandler  offers  this  combination 
of  invincible  motor  and  infallible  trans¬ 
mission. 

Only  Chandler  offers  the  matchless 
value  of  this  master  performance  com¬ 
bined  with  bigness,  beauty  and  durability 
at  prices  so  exceptionally  low. 

See  the  nearest  dealer  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  drive.  We  promise  you  an  experi¬ 
ence  the  like  of  which  you  have  never 
had  in  any  other  car! 

THE  CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND  _ 

Export  Dept.,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Cable  Address,  Chanmotor 


New  York:  Hulett  Motor  Car  Company,  Inc.  -  Broadway  at  62nd  Street 
Buffalo:  Wm.  H.  Race  &  Sons  Motor  Co.,  Inc.  -  1054-1056  Main  Street 

Philadelphia:  Herbert  Brothers  -  -  -  1409-11  North  Broad  Street 
Albany:  Newmont  Motors,  Inc.  ------  201  Jay  Street 

Rochester:  Strong  Motors,  Inc.  -  -  -  -  Union  off  East  Avenue 


Despite  its  slight  extra 
cost  over  the  touring 
car,  this  sedan  carries 
a  Chandler-Fisher 
body  notable  for  its 
smart  beauty  and  sub¬ 
stantial  construction. 


- w 

Model  illustrated  is  the  v 
new  four-door  five-passen¬ 
ger  sedan,  $1895,  f.o.b. 
Cleveland 


Safely  down  with  the 

TRAFFIC 

TRANSMISSION 

(The  Traffic  Transmission  is  built  complete  in  the 
Chandler  plant  under  Campbell  patents.) 
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5j2  American  Agriculturist,  June  7,  1924 

For  Those  Who  Will  Come  After  Us 


An  A .  A.  Wednesday  Evening  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  from  WEAF 


I  AST  year  000,957  farm  boys  and  girls,  mem¬ 
bers  of  boys’  and  girls’  farm  clubs,  grew 
J  and  produced  for  themselves  products 
worth  $8,648,254.  A  pretty  good  record 
this,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  real  object 
of  those  in  charge  was  not  merely  the  making 
of  money  but  something  far  more  tangible 
— the  teaching  of  good  methods  ol  agricul¬ 
ture  and  homemaking  and  the  creation  of  a 
favorable  attitude  toward  agri¬ 
culture  and  country  life. 

A  generation  ago  the  farm  boy 
or  girl  had  little  opportunity  for 
contact  with  the  outside  world. 

Aside  from  the  public  school  and 
the  church  or  Sunday  School, 
there  was  little  to  claim  their 
attention,  but  the  routine  of  farm 
society  suggested,  if  they  did  not 
actually  teach,  that  the  only  path 
to  success  was  the  path  that  led 
to  the  city.  There  was  little 
inspiration  in  country  life,  few 
attempts  to  explain  and  interpret 
nature,  few  schools  of  agriculture 
or  homemaking,  no  farm  bureaus, 
no  farm  boys’  and  girls'  clubs. 

To-day  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture 
reaches  out  into  the  remotest 
corners  of  every  state.  Not  only 
does  the  aduft  farmer  and  his 
wife  find  themselves  in  close 
touch  with  their  agricultural  / 

college  and  experimental  station, 
but  the  young  people — the  farm  boys  and  girls 
find  that  there  is  something  for  them  in  the  farm 
boys’  and  girls’  clubs.  This  year  three-quarters 
of  a  million  of  these  boys  and  girls  will  be  raising 
calves,  pigs,  poultry  and  other  live  stock;  planting 

gardens,  growing  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  farm 
crops,  or  they  will  be 
making  clothing,  can¬ 
ning  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  or  doing  other 
kinds  of  household 
tasks.  True  farm 
boys  and  girls  have 
always  helped  with  the 
work  of  the  farm  and 
the  home.  There  has 
always  been  work  and 
plenty  of  it.  More 
perhaps  than  any 
other  group  of  young 
people,  farm  boys  and 
girls  have  contributed 
to  the  family  income 
through  their  labor. 
But  in  club  work  the 
members  own  their 
animals  and  have  their 
own  garden  or  acre  of 
crops.  It  is  their  own 
enterprise.  The  profits  are  to  be  theirs.  More¬ 
over,  they  are  directed  by  a  corps  of  trained 
experts,  agents  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  various  State  Agricultural 
Colleges,  located  in  almost  every  agricultural 
county  in  every  state.  Therein  lies  the  difference. 
Many  of  you  within  sound  of  my  voice  have  in 
your  youth  wearily  followed  the  cultivator  day 
after  day  through  the  corn,  vowing  secretly  that 
you  would  leave  the  farm  at  the  very  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Some  of  you  did.  And  honestly  some  of 
you  are  sorry  for  it.  What  a  difference  it  might 
have  made  if  you  had  known  some  of  the  secrets 
of  the  growth  of  that  corn,  how  the  cultivator 
not  only  killed  the  weeds  but  conserved  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  soil  and  set  free  food  for  the  corn 
plant.  Or  what  might  have  been  your  feeling  if  a 
part  of  that  corn  were  yours  and  your  profit 
depended  on  bow  well  and  how  skilfully  you  grew 
the  crop? 


By  J.  W.  WRIGHT 

State  Leader  of  Junior  Extension,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  let  me  say  that  club 
work  does  not  aim  to  keep  every  farm  boy  and 
girl  on  the  farm.  There  is  no  inherent  reason  why 
every  farm  boy  should  be  a  farmer,  or  that  every 
physician’s  son  should  be  a  physician  or  every 


mg 


This  Livingston  County  boy  learned  to  know  and  appreciate  good  stock.  His  project  was  one 
of  the  stops  of  interest  on  one  of  the  farm  bureau  tours.  Aubrey  Shaver,  in  the  center,  is  the 

owner  of  these  fine  pure  bred  Ayrshires. 


lawyer’s  son  a  lawyer.  To  keep  every  boy  and 
girl  on  the  farm  would  not  only  be  a  national 
economic  folly,  but  to  unduly  influence  a  young 
person’s  destiny  in  opposition  to  his  tastes  and 

.  ...  ■  a  »  ,  .  1  •  •  .  1  *a 


of  depression  which  nowr  exists  in  many 
rural  communities  because  of  low  incomes  and 
high  taxes.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  wrages  which 
industry  offers  are  appealing  and  that  farm  boys 
and  girls  leave  home  and  school  simply  to  get  a 
job?  But  there  comes  into  their  midst  the  county 
club  agent  and  if  happily  he  is  a  real  leader,  a 
transformation  takes  place.  He  may  be  able  to 
assist  in  the  reorganization  of  the  social  life. 

He  suggests  some  kind  of  club 
work  which  has  possibilities  of 
adding  to  the  individual  income 
of  the  members.  They  each  have 
some  individual  farm  or  home 
enterprise.  A  competition  is 
arranged  to  stimulate  interest 
and  activity.  New  or  better 
methods  may  be  suggested  with 
the  result  of  better  crops  pro¬ 
duced  at  less  cost.  The  teacher 
is  induced  to  give  instruction 
along  the  line  of  the  club  project 
with  the  result  that  there  is  a 
greater  interest  in  school.  The 
discouraged  youth  may  see  a  new 
vision.  He  is  enthused  by  the 
opportunity  to  exhibit  at  the 
County  Fair  with  the  possibility 
of  being  selected  for  a  trip  to  the 
State  Fair  or  to  a  short  course  at 
the  State  Agricultural  College. 
The  new  methods  may  be  adopted 
by  the  adults  with  the  result 
that  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
community  may  be  changed. 
Picture,  if  you  can,  the  beneficial  results  in  this 
community  and  you  have  an  idea  of  what  club 
work  at  its  best  can  do  and  is  doing  in  hundreds  of 
communities.  The  leadership  may  sometimes 
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abilities  is  in  itself  a  crime  against  humanity,  lack  training  and  not  be  fully  efficient.  The  ideals 
But  farm  life  should  be  more  attractive,  both  and  methods  may  not  be  fully  standardized,  but 
socially  and  financially.  There  wall  be  no  national  it  is  getting  results  in  many  places  wdien  all  else 
calamity  resulting  from  the  present  rush  from  has  failed.  .It  is  a  virile,  growing  movement 
country  to  city.  When  the*  production  of  food  which  has  challenged  the  interest  of  men  of  affairs 
and  clothing  again  becomes  profitable  there  wall  be  throughout  the  country  and  of  which  President 
people  and  land  to  produce  it.  The  Banger  lies  Coolidge  recently  said,  “  Probably  no*  activity  is 
rather  in  a  less  virile  country  people  through  the  of  more  importance  to  the  future  prosperity  and 
deflection  of  the  more  ambitious  to  the  cities  and  social  position  of  agriculture  than  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
the  eventual  dissatisfaction  among  many  country 
minded  individuals  who  migrate  to  the  cities  in 
this  time  of  economic  stress  and  who  may  find  it 
impossible  to  return  to  the  country  when  farm 
conditions  improve.  It  is  the  latter  which  club 
work  aims  to  partially  prevent.  If  it  can  hold  the 


Farm  Clubs.” 


Boys  and  Girls  to  be  Guests  of  College 

THE  annual  field  days  for  boys  and  girls  engaged  in 
various  kinds  of  club  work  in  New  \ork  State  are 


One  of  the  good  things  about 
club  work  is  that  it  is  as  good 
for  the  girls  as  for  the  boys. 
This  is  Helen  Beck  of  Otsego 
County. 


worn  aims  lu  parunny  picvcm.  n  u  '-cm  uuiu  <-uv.  to  Held  on  June  25,  26  and  27.  The  State  College  of 

interest  of  rural  minded  young  folk  in  the  country  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  is  to  be  turned  over  on  those  days 

through  this  troubled  period  by  focusing  their  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  State  who  will  make  the  trip 

attention  on  the  advantages  for  them  of  country  who  are  engaged  in  these  agricultural  and  home-making 
life;  it  it  can  help  them  to  better  economic  con-  projects.  Field  days  m  the  past  have  proved  such  a  sue- 

ditions  through  improved  methods  of  farming  and  «SS  ‘hat  the  college  has  made  the  event  an  annual  one. 

help  in  guiding  them  to  develop  a  satisfying  social 
life  then  it  will  have  rendered  a  distinct  service. 

Club  work  is  not  new  or  untried.  It  has  proven 
itself  through  more  than  a  decade  of  usefulness. 

It  was  not  until  ten  years  ago,  however,  that  it 
became  of  national  significance.  The  passage  of 
the  Federal  Cooperation  Extension  Act  in  1914 
provided  the  machinery  and  stimulated  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  Federal,  State  and  local  funds  tor 
extending  the  services  of  the  Colleges  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  the  people  of  their  respective  states  who 
could  not  attend  college  classes.  Out  of  this  has 
come  the  county  agent  system  which  has  placed, 
one  or  more  trained  men  and  women  in  most  of 
the  agricultural  counties  of  the  country  and  who 
bring  directly  to  the  people  the  latest  and  best 
teachings  of  the  colleges  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  With  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  county  agent  system,  club  work  has 
grown  until  the  4-H  clover,  the  emblem  of  club 
work,  is  knowm  throughout  the  country. 

Picture,  if  you  can,  the  feelings  of  thousands  of 
farm  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  women,  wdio 


Market  gardening  is  a  big  business  on  Long  Island  and  so 
the  boys  get  in  the  game  young.  This  Nassau  County 
youn  ster  is  after  cabbage  worms  with  a  vengeance. 


The  program  will  be  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
last  year.  The  visitors  will  assemble  at  the  college  at 
lann  uoys  anu  gms,  yuung  ixj.cn  emu  numv-u,  »>  noon  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  will  be  spent  in  various 

normally  like  farm  life  and  country  living,  but  who  parts  of  Cornell  University  which  will  include  a  musical 

see  no  prospects  for  a  satisfying  social  or  economic  period  in  the  auditorium.  The  “wiener  roast,  so 

life  in  the  country.  Add  to  this  the  general  feel-  popular  last  year,  will  again  be  held  on  that  evening. 
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The  Outlook  for  the  Dairyman 

Time  is  Required  to  Halt  Overproduction,  But  the  Future  Looks  Good 

By  M.  ADAMS 


OUR 


Four  years  ago  a  large  grain  grower  up 
in  Minnesota  began  to  wonder  if  the  boom 
days  for  wheat  weren’t  about  over.  His 
1920  crop  had  sold  for  less  than  his  three 
preceding  harvests,  and  by  the  spring  of  1921, 
when  it  was  time  to  seed  his  three-quarters  of 
a  section,  the  price  of  wheat  had  taken  a  nose¬ 
dive  until  it  was  selling  at  less  than  one-half 
its  value  in  the  preceding  spring.  He  decided 
against  wheat.  He  purchased  the  beginning  of  a 
good  dairy  herd,  planted  part  of  his  farm  to  corn, 
alfalfa  and  clover,  and  erected  two  silos,  going 
into  debt  for  most  of  his  expense.  He  gradually 
increased  his  dairy  herd  until  last  year  his  income 
from  the  sale  of  breeding  stock  and  of 
milk  to  a  local  cooperative  cheese 
factory,  which  he  helped  to  build, 
totaled  $5,500. 

The  depression  of  1921  hit  the 
beef  cattlemen  pretty  hard.  Beef  is 
a  prosperity  meat,  and  widespread 
unemployment  during  that  period 
forced  the  consumer  to  buy  less  beef. 

Farming  was  a  losing  proposition  for 
John  Philips,  a  beef  cattle  raiser  in 
Nebraska,  and  life  looked  pretty 
dreary  to  him.  Monthly  cream 
cheeks  one  of  his  neighbors  was 
getting  seemed  like  a  direct  gift  from 
the  gods.  So  Philips  sold  his  beef 
cattle  herd  and  replaced  it  with  20 
head  of  dairy  cattle.  He  made  more 
profit  on  milk  in  a  month  than  the 
same  number  of  beef  cows  had  made 
for  him  in  any  year  since  1919. 

These  are  typical  examples  of  the 
shifts  that  have  been  made  to  dairy¬ 
ing  in  the  past  few  years.  With  so 
many 'enterprises  of  the  farm  unprofit¬ 
able  and  so  few  profitable  as  dairying, 
the  natural  tendency  was  for  farmers 
to  shift  to  the  few  choice  lines.  Men 
and  money  have  been  attracted  into 
the  industry  and  the  ranks  of  dairy  producers 
have  thickened,  apparently  oblivious  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  market  could  be  saturated. 

“No  dairy  cows,  no  credit”  has  been  the  policy 


BUTTER 

IMPORTS  EXPORTS 
ona  400  0  400 


in  some  eastern  industrial  centers  and  fear  on  the 
part  of  dealers  that  consumption  of  all  dairy 
months  exceeded  the  year  previous  by  over  20  products  would  diminish  in  the  coming  year  as 
per  cent.  In  many  cases,  the  surplus  of  milk  and  a  result  of  a  business  depression  and  unemploy- 
cream  available  for  city  distribution  was  as  large  ment.  J 

as  the  usual  summer  “flush.”  The  influences  of  all  these  forces  was  concen- 

Early  last  November,  the  Dairymen’s  League  trated  into  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
set  a  price  of  $3.25  per  100  pounds  for  standard  months,  when  production  was  heavy  and  going 
3.5  per  cent,  milk  at  the  200  mile  zone,  dropped  to  through  the  usual  seasonal  increase,  while  re- 
W.M  by  May.  The  basic  price  at  Boston  de-  maining  storage  stocks  of  butter  and  cheese 
chned  from  $3.61  last  November  to  $1.90  to  $1.98  were  failing  to  disappear  at  the  rate  necessary 

for  May.  Not  all  the  districts  were  equally  hard  to  clear  the  decks  for  the  new  storing  season 

hit,  but  the  average  fluid  milk  price  for  the  entire  Dealers  became  convinced  that  the  level  of  prices 

country  dropped  from  $2.90  last  November  to  would  average  lower  in  the  next  year  than  in  the 

_ _ _  previous  one.  Since  April  the  mar¬ 
kets  have  been  doing  a  little  better 
and  some  of  the  fright  and  extreme 
pessimism  have  passed  away. 

From  this  outline  of  conditions, 
we  can  consider  the  three  factors 
listed  above  and  appraise  their  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  present  situation  as  well 
as  on  the  future. 
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A  Million  More  Cows 

Dairy  cows  on  farms  on  January 
1, 1924,  showed  an  increase  of  238,000 
head  last  year,  and  of  1,081,000'head, 
or  4.3  per  cent.,  in  three  years. 
This  is  more  than  the  average  long 
time  rate  of  increase.  The  largest 
increases  have  been  in  the  grain 
States  and  beef  producing  sections 
where  diversification  has  meant  shifts 
to  dairying  and  poultry  raising,  and 
in  the  newer  States  of  the  far  West. 
In  addition  to  the  larger  number  of 
dairy  cows,  the  average  production 
per  cow  has  been  increased  so  that 
the  gain  in  output  is  greater  than  the 
increase  in  cow  population  alone 
would  indicate. 

Final  official  figures  for  1923  have 


was  from  $2.72  in  January,  1923,  the  highest 
month,  to  $2.54  in  the  following  May. 

-  —  -  - - -  —  r - j  These  declines  in  all  cases  were  too  drastic 

of  country  bankers  in  many  States.  They  have  and  came  too  early  in  the  year  to  be  attributed 
encouraged  local  purchases  of  dairy  cattle  so  that  entirely  to  the  normal  seasonal  drop.  They 


.56  in  May,  whereas  a  year  previous  the  decline  not  yet  been  published,  but,  based  on  such  evi 


dences  as  is  at  hand,  total  milk  production  in 
1923  was  around  108  billion  .pounds  compared 
with  90  billion  pounds  in  1920,  a  gain  of  20  per 
cent.  The  human  population  increased  less  than 
5  per  cent,  in  the  same  interval.  Receipts  of 


°  .  x  — - -  — ^ -Lucy  per  cent,  m  me  same  interval,  receipts  ot 

their  clients  might  have  money  coming  m  every  seemed  to  signify  some  change  in  the  underlying  butter  and  cheese  and  reports  of  huge  milk  sur- 

rnnn t  h  .  Rati  k?  in  m o n \t  cpp! i nn c  a!1  f L a  aai i nt^r  non 1 4- n  /-»•?  4-  L-*  /-*  n  _ _ _ _ j _  _ _  1  •  i •  ■  .  1  .  1  .  •  .  1  •  . 


month.  Banks  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
report  that  they  are  flooded  right  now  with 
applications  for  loans  to  farmers  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  more  milk  cows. 


Sudden  Collapse  in  Markets 

In  the  last  six  months,  the  markets  for  dairy 


conditions  of  the  market.  For  over  two  years  pluses  indicate  that  production  this  year  is  run- 
prices  had  been  higher  than  at  the  corresponding  ning  well  ahead  of  1923. 
time  a  year  previous.  Suddenly  they  dropped 

below  those  of  the  year  before.  More  than  that.  Takes  Time  to  Stem  the  Tide 

prices  fell  beneath  the  profit  level  for  many  The  question  is  how  long  it  will  take  and  how 
producers  and  the  dairy  business  began  to  look  low  prices  must  go  to  check  the  current  which  has 

j  ,  -----  - - -  less  attractive.  The  danger  of  too  rapid  additions  been  running  so  strongly  to  dairying.  Producers 

products  began  to  go  to  pieces.  Butter  prices,  to  the  rank  of  the  dairymen  became  apparent  to  usually  continue  shifting  into  a  new  line  after  the 
^  filch  reached  do  cents  for  92  score  at  Chicago  all,  and  demand  was  made  for  higher  tariffs  to  forces  which  justified  a  shift  have  ceased  to  oper- 
early  m  January,  stood  at  51  cents  on  February  shut  out  foreign  butter  and  cheese.  ate.  The  urge  to  diversify  still  continues  and 

1?:  The^heei1 SrtrtSted  bfithely  fnto^  the  Three  Factors  in  Decline  there,  f e  ,some  lines  of  ffrming  "*i(*  are  not 

•  .  ne  e  etlStf  -  bllty.  mtoJ?e  equal  to  dairying  even  at  present  prices.  The 

er  season  with  fresh  twins  as  high  as  23%  Back  of  this  general  reversal  in  the  markets  for  conclusion  seems  to  be  justified,  however,  that  the 
cents  on  the  Chicago  market  last  November,  then  dairy  products,  were  three  main  factors:  stimulating  forces  back  of  the  abnormally  rapid 

oegan  to  tire  under  the  burden  of  heavy  current  1.  The  increase  in  domestic  production  already  growth  of  the  dairy  output  have  reached  or  passed 
production  and  large  stocks  in  storage.  Values  referred  to,  resulting  from  attractive  prices  for  their  climax  although  their  force  is  not  fully  spent 
ran  persistently  during  the  winter  and  spring,  several  years  compared  with  other  farm  products,  and  producers  will  continue  responding  to  them  to 
reaching  wy2  cents  on  April  15.  >  <  2.  Increasing  competition  from  foreign  butter  some  extent  a  while  longer. 

e  same  story  holds  true  of  whole  milk  prices  and  cheese  induced  by  a  heavier  output  in  export-  At  the  lower  level  of  prices,  some  dairymen  have 
+ue  ^ai,l  ,1C  ^  ^  districts.  In  some  sections  ing  countries  and  attractive  prices  in  this  country,  already  begun  to  feed  concentrates  less  generously, 

-  Fast,  the  flow  of  milk  during  the  winter  3.  A  decline  in  domestic  consumption  of  milk  {Continued  on  page  540) 
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Dairymen  Are  Watching 

NOTHING  in  a  long  time  has  aroused  interest 
and  hope  among  dairymen  as  did  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Conference  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
representing  all  of  the  producers  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed.  This  Committee  held  its  first  business 
meeting  in  Utica  on  Saturday,  May  24th,  and 
passed  two  important  resolutions.  It  recom¬ 
mended,  first,  that  all  of  the  milk  in  the  territory 
should  be  sold  on  one  plan,  the  multiple  price  plan; 
and  second,  that  the  price  of  class  one  milk  be 
put  up  where  it  belongs  and  kept  there.  The 
Committee  suggested  a  price  of  $2.33  for  all  class 
one  milk  sold  in  this  territory  for  June. 

These  are  real  accomplishments  and  justify  all 
that  American  Agriculturist  has  said  during 
the  past  two  years  as  to  the  need  of  a  conference 
committee  of  this  kind.  Its  members  have  a  tre¬ 
mendous  responsibility.  Practically  every  dairy 
farmer'in  this  section  is  looking  to  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  for  relief.  To  accomplish  anything 
worth  while  there  must  be  absolute  sincerity,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  members  them¬ 
selves,  but  by  every  cooperating  organization  and 
individual.  Selfishness  and  foolish  antagonism 
must  be  kept  in  the  background.  If  the  present 
deplorable  milk  situation  is  to  be  relieved,  every 
farmer  and  every  organization  must  forget  their 
differences  and  work  with  a  common  purpose  for 
the  common  good. 

Too  much  must  not  be  expected  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  at  first.  It  will  make  a  mistake  if  it  tries  to 
correct  all  of  the  trouble  at  one  time.  Time  will 
be  needed  to  smooth  out  antagonisms  and  to  find 
a  workable  plan,  and  a  little  progress  each  month 
is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for.  Some  June  prices  had 
already  been  established  for  producers  before  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  announced  its  price  of  $2.33 
per  hundred.  Therefore,  there  may  be  some  ex¬ 
cuse  for  different  producers’  prices  for  the  month 
of  June.  But  there  will  be  no  excuse  after  June, 
and  after  that  time  PRICE-CUTTING  IN  THIS 
TERRITORY  MUST  CEASE v  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  promises  its  readers  that  unless  this 
foolish  and  ruinous  milk-price  war  among  pro¬ 
ducers  and  their  organizations  does  stop,  and 
unless  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  does  receive 
sincere  support,  then  this  paper  will  place  the 
responsibility  where  it  belongs  and  carry  the 
issue  directly  to  the  farmers. 


The  Dairy  Situation 

SELDOM  have  we  seen  an  article  that  has  so 
much  information  and  so  many  up-to-date 
facts  gotten  into  short  space  as  the  one  on  the 
dairy  situation  run  as  our  feature  this  time.  We 
hope  you  will  not  fail  to  read  it. 

With  facts  like  that  before  you,  you  do  not  need 
any  advice.  Advice  is  poor  stuff,  anyway.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  perfectly  capable  of  making  their  own 
judgments  if  they  have  correct  information,  and 
we  are  working  very  hard  all  of  the  time  to  get 


these  facts  and  this  information  together  on  the 
different  kinds  of  farm  business,  and  put  it  in 
readable  form  for  you. 


He  Knew  What  If  Not  Why 

ID  you  as  a  boy  serve  your  time  working  out 
by'  day  or  month  for  neighbor  farmers?  If 
you  did  not,  we  think  you  missed  something. 
Perhaps  it  was  nothing  but  a  rather  hard,  dull 
experience,  but  it  was  a  worth-while  one,  neverthe¬ 
less.  _  #  . 

In  reading  an  article  on  cultivation  m  a  farm 
paper  last  night  (an  editor  really  does  sometimes 
read  other  papers)  we  recalled  a  good  old  chap  we 
used  to  work  for  who  was  a  regular  bug  on  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Just  as  soon  as  the  corn  and  ’taters  began 
to  peep  above  the  ground,  he  would  have  us  take 
old  Dave,  the  one-horse  cultivator,  some  grub  in 
a  pail  for  our  luncheon,  and  some  oats  in  a  bag 
for  Dave,  and  climb  the  big  hill  to  the  back  lot. 
And  there  through  the  long  summer  days  we 
would  monotonously  follow  Dave  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  up  one  row  and  back  the  next,  across  the 
big  field  until  we  had  finished  the  piece.  Then 
when  we  enthusiastically  reported  that  the  job 
was  done,  the  old  farmer  would  dash  our  hopes 
by  sending  us  back  to  do  it  all  over  again. 

For  weeks  at  a  time,  except  for  rainy  weather,  he 
kept  the  cultivator  going.  It  certainly  seemed  at 
times  like  a  foolish  waste  of  hard  work,  but  the 
crops  that  the  old  chap  grew  always  justified  his 
faith  in  the  cultivator.  We  do  not  know  whether 
he  knew  anything  about  the  conservation  of  mois¬ 
ture  or  the  killing  of  weeds  by  constant  cultivation, 
but  he  did  know  from  a  lifetime  of  experience  that 
the  steady  use  of  the  cultivator  got  results  and 
that  was  enough  for  him. 


It  Is  June 

FARMERS  may  not  deserve  the  reputation  that 
they  have  for  being  grumblers,  but  certainly 
they  have  much  reason  for  grumbling,  particu¬ 
larly  lately.  The  weather  is  bad,  help  is  scarce, 
and  times  are  hard.  But  conditions  in  other 
walks  of  life  are  not  all  beds  of  ease,  either.  Even 
the  apparently  high  wages  in  cities  are  not  so 
much  when  all  of  them  must  be  spent  for  the  many 
high-priced  necessities  of  life.  The  rent  of  a  house 
in  a  large  city  which  corresponds  to  an  average 
farmhouse  costs  at  least  a  hundred  dollars  a 
month;  milk  prices  range  from  thirteen  to  seven¬ 
teen  cents  a  quart;  potatoes  from  two  dollars  a 
bushel  up,  mostly  up;  apples  five  cents  apiece. 
Even  the  very  water  that  is  drunk  must  be  paid 
for.  When  the  long  list  is  squared  up  at  the  end 
of  the  week  it  takes  pretty  careful  figuring  to  save 
anything,  even  out  of  what  looks  like  good  v  ages. 

The  pasture  over  the  other  fellow’s  fence  always 
looks  greener  than  ours.  But  let  us  not  forget  that 
our  pasture  also  looks  better  to  the  other  fellow . 
Just  at  present,  with  the  summer  coming  on,  the 
farmer’s  lot  seems  pretty  good  to  the  city  man. 
When  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  how  many  of  you 
would  change  places  with  him;  for  that  matter, 
how  many  of  us  wrould  go  back  to  the  olden  times 
that  seem  good  to  talk  or  read  about?  Suppose 
we  should  remove  from  our  country  life  to-day  the 
farm  machinery,  the  rural  free  delivery,  the  tele¬ 
phone,  the  good  roads,  the  automobile,  the  radio, 
and  a  hundred  and  one  other  conveniences  that 
make  modern  life  pleasant?  How  we  wrould  long 
to  have  them  back  again! 

Certainly,  the  present  times  are  pretty  tough 
for  farmers.  No  one  says  they  are  not.  But  in 
spite  of  the  pessimists,  things  are  not  all  bad  in  the 
country,  and  besides,  times  have  a  habit  of  chang¬ 
ing.  We  think  they  have  already  made  a  turn  for 
the  better  in  agriculture.  In  the  meantime,  some 
of  us  are  going  to  get  a  little  fun  out  of  life  in  spite 
of  the  gloom  and  the  gloomers,  even  while  others 
do  insist  on  being  unhappy  no  matter  what  their 
external  conditions  are,  no  matter  whether  condi¬ 
tions  are  good  or  bad. 

Optimism  is  a  disease  or  a  talent,  according  to 
the  way  we  look  at  it.  If  seeing  nothing  but  the 
bright  side  leads  us  to  over-invest,  to  over-pro¬ 
duce,  to  marry  in  haste,  or  to  plunge  without 
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judgment  into  any  other  venture  in  life,  then  op¬ 
timism  is  surely  a  curse.  But  if  a  happy  outlook 
leads  us  to  take  the  kinks  out  of  our  backs  occa¬ 
sionally  to  enjoy  the  good  things  the  Creator  has 
given  us,  then  surely  it  is  a  talent. 

Turn  back  to  our  cover  picture  on  this  issue, 
and  notice  the  men  with  bent  backs  looking  at  the 
ground,  while  the  old  apple  tree  blooms  unno¬ 
ticed  overhead.  Their  attitude  is  perhaps  typical 
of  the  pessimist’s  outlook  on  life,  so  well  expressed 
by  the  poet,  Edwin  Markham,  in  his  piece  called 
“The  Man  with  the  Hoe.” 

“Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 
Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground. 

The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face. 

And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 

Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair, 

A  thing  that  grieves  not  and  that  never  hopes, 

Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox?” 

You  can,  if  you  wish,  pitch  your  tent  with  those 
who  believe  in  the  sad  picture  painted  by  Mark¬ 
ham;  but  for  us,  even  though  we  may  be  classed 
with  the  fool  optimists,  we  shall  straighten  up 
occasionally  as  we  hoe  our  row  to  enjoy  the  bloom 
in  the  apple  tree,  wrhile  we  agree  with  that  other 
American  poet,  James  Russell  Lowell,  in  his  poem 
called  “June.” 

“Now  is  the  high-tide  of  the  year. 

And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 
Comes  flooding  back  with  a  ripply  cheer. 

Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay; 

Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  oyerfills  it. 

We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it; 

No  mattef  how  barren  the  past  maj  have  been, 

’Tis  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green; 

We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right  well 
How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms  swell; 

We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help  knowing 
That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  js  growing; 

The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear. 

That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near. 

That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are  flowing. 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky. 

That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  hard  by; 

And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news  back, 

For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack; 

We  could  guess  it  all  by  yon  heifer's  lowing— 

And  hark!  how  clear  bold  chanticleer. 

Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year. 

Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowing!" 

Yes,  it  is  June,  June  in  the  farm  country.  The 
grass  is  green  again.  The  trees  are  in  bloom  and 
the  birds  sing. 

“No  price  is  set  on  the  lavish  summer." 

'  In  spite  of  the  pessimists,  in  spite  of  hard  times, 
“June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer." 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

AVERY  amusing  and  striking  illustration  of 
the  low  purchasing  value  of  farm  products 
was  given  a  year  or  so  ago  by  Senator  McCumber 
in  an  address  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate* 

Senator  McCumber  was  discussing  the  itemized 
expenses  of  another  senator  who  had  spent  $19.75 
in  one  day  in  New  Y  ork  City.  Mr.  McCumber 
translated  the  senator’s  expenses  all  into  terms 
of  farm  products,  and  this  is  the  way  he  did  it; 

“Without  spying,  Mr.  President,  I  will  ask  per¬ 
mission  to  follow  this  senator  from  the  time  he 
leaves  the  train  until  he  returns  to  it  after  a  day  s 
sojourn  at  the  hotel. 

“As  he  leaves  his  cab  he  pays  as  fare  for  having 
been  driven  eight  or  ten  blocks  six  bushels  of  oats, 
and  as  a  compliment  to  the  driver  for  his  very 
moderate  charge  he  gives  a  tip  of  fifteen  heads  o 
cabbage.  He  registers  at  the  hotel  and  is  shown  by 
the  bellboy  to  the  elevator.  As  he  nears  the  tenth 
story  he  responds  to  the  expectant  look  of  the 
elevator  lad  frith  three  dozen  eggs.  The  bellboy 
lingers  at  the  door  of  his  room  and  is  rewarded  for 
his  anxiety  over  the  comfort  of  the  gues^  with  a  | 
bushel  and  a  half  of  barley. 

“  It  takes  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  hay  for  this  sena¬ 
tor’s  breakfast.  He  gives  the  waiter  two  bushels  of 
potatoes.  His  noon  lunch  is  an  average-sized 
sheep  with  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  carrots  for  tm 
waiter.  In  the  evening  he  consumes  four  bushel" 
of  rye  and  the  waiter  has  a  bushel  of  onions  to 
dream  on.  When  he  settles  for  his  room,  the  land¬ 
lord  is  the  recipient  of  a  half-carload  of  turnips. 
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A  Mixture  of  Everything 

Emphatic  Letters  on  Hired  Men,  Starvation  Prices  and  Taxes 


I  MUST  say  that  your  paper  is  doing  all  that  could 
be  expected  in  every  way,  and  if  it  could  reach  the 
consumer  as  it  does  the  farmer,  showing  farm 
conditions,  I  believe  he  would  soon  have  the  sym- 
I  pathy  and  assistance  of  the  general  public.  But  it  does 
I  not.  Where  do  you  see  a  large  daily  paper  discussing 
I  farm  conditions?  I  have  yet  to  notice  very  much  atten- 
I  tion  paid  to  farm  conditions  whatsoever.  Every  one  of 
I  them  takes  it  for  granted  things  will  go  right  on  as  they 
I  have  been  in  the  past.  I  have  just  read  Aaron  Sapiro’s 
I  radio  speech.  I  know  what  he  saw  or  spoke  of  in  the 
I  South — I  saw  it  years  ago. 

Cooperative  marketing  is  good  philosophy,  but  you 
I  see  the  farmer  and  his  farm  is  now  in  such  a  sick  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  is  practically  helpless.  He  has 
been  a  football  so  long  they  have  the 
stuffing  almost  complete’y  kicked  out  of 
him.  His. only  hope  is  in  coming  in  direct 
contact  with  the  consumer.  If  our  upper 
class  of  people  could  only  be  made  to  see 
the  great  prop,  the  grand  old  farm,  was 
rapidly  decaying  as  it  is,  the  people  would 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  But  who  is  going  to 
tell  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  see 
it?  Your  little  paper  is  powerless — which 
I  say  is  a  pity.  I  read  the  daily  papers 
closely.  Just  one  minister  put  the  situation 
as  it  is  up  to  his  congregation  during  the 
past  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Eastman,  what  can  the  farmer 
do?  He  has  lost  his  golden  opportunity 
when  labor  was  cheap.  Now  he  can  not 
live  because  he  would  not  break  even.  I 
have  defied  them  all  in  this  vicinity  to  show 
me  the  farmer  who  could  clear  a  dollar  a 
day  over  and  above  his  expenses.  I  have 
as  yet  been  unable  to  find  one.  That  does 
not  even  take  into  consideration  the 
amount  invested  in  his  farm.  He  takes  his 
eggs  to  the  country  grocer,  and  exchanges 
them  for  groceries  and  grain.  The  grocer 
connects  with  the  other  fellow,  the  other 
fellow  connects  with  the  other  fellow,  and 
at  last  the  farmer’s  fresh  eggs  are  sold  to  the 
consumer  by  the  retailer  for  more  than 
double  what  the  farmer  originally  received. 

In  order  to  do  what  he  has  to  do  just  to  keep 
going,  you  know  where  he  gets  off  at,  but 
the  consumer  doesn’t. 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  cities  and 
large  towns  will  find  that  it  is  part  of  their 
business  to  feed  their  growing  population 
in  a  municipal  way  and  to  handle  the  farm 
products  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
farmer.  Sooner  or  later  this  will  come  about 
because  they  can  not  stop  eating,  neither 
can  the  farmer  continue  to  grow  crops  and 
go  into  a  hole  year  after  year.  That  is,  the 
proper  cooperation  on  one  hand  must 
watch  the  other.  This  cut  throat  business 
can  not  go  on.  Ask  any  of  your  clergymen 
in  your  city,  any  of  your  prominent  lawyers, 
priests,  or  bishops  what  they  know  about 
farm  conditions  and  they  will  look  at  you 
in  astonishment.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Eastman,  the  people 
don’t  know  where  they  are  at.  “Hold  your  horses!’’ 

There  are  five  farms  vacated  in  my  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity.  Go  further  and  you  can  see  them  one  after  another 
tumbling  in.  All  dead  or  gone  to  the  movies  in  the  city . 
Talk  cooperative  farming  to  empty  houses!  The  State 
sends  out  its  inquiry— how  much  of  this,  that  and  the 
other  thing  have  you  got?  Bye  and  bye  they  will  have 
to  tax  the  farmer’s  saw  and  saw-horse  or  anything  that 
is  left  to  raise  a  cent.  Lots  of  these  once  good  farms  are 
sold  fox  taxes  and  the  town  grocer  bids  them  in.  You 
seldom  see  one  of  those  fellows  who  is  not  pretty  well- 
heeled.  He  has  taken  pretty  much  all  the  farmer  could 
rake  and  scrape  up. 

These  are  facts,  Mr.  Eastman.  Now  what  I  have 
written  you  were  I  to  send  it  to  a  daily  paper  it  would 
immediately  find  its  way  into  the  waste-basket  and 
that  editor  would  say:  “Oh,  piffle.”  Our  representa¬ 
tives  go  to  the  legislature  and  to  Congress  to  represent 
themselves.  They  don’t  represent  the  people.  All  our 
rogues’  galleries  don’t  happen  to  be  at  the  police  sta- 
'/  tions. — M.  L.  N.,  Chester,  N.  H. 

4,  *  *  *  ' 

A  Hired  MarCs  Troubles 

TN  looking  over  some  old  papers  I  got  for  my  shop,  I 
came  across  the  January  19  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  and  in  looking  through  it  I  read  an 
editorial  on  “Experience  with  Farm  Help.”  I  worked 
on  a  farm  as  master  mechanic  a  few  years  ago,  and  the 
following  is  my  experience. 

I  hired  out  to  do  the  horseshoeing,  wagon,  and  barn 


By  A.  A.  READERS 

implement  repairing.  The  first  two  weeks  went  fine. 
The  third  Saturday  the  pasteurising  machine  broke  and 
1  worked  till  three  o’clock  Sunday  morning  fixing  it.  I 
thought  that  he  needed  about  four  thousand  quarts  of 
milk  for  his  ten  wagons  to  go  out  with  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  so  I  got  the  man  up  that  could  run  the 
steam-boiler,  and  he  and  I  were  the  only  two  sober  men 
on  the  place  that  night.  We  worked  like  trogers  the 
rest  of  the  night,  and  when  we  were  finishing  about  nine 
the  next  morning,  the  boss  came  out  and  lit  into  us 
because  the  rest  of  the  help  was  drunk.  The  dairyman 
threw  up  the  job,  but  I  stayed  on  a  while  longer. 


Monday  morning  his  help  was  still  drunk,  so  I  got 
up  at  four-thirty,  fed  the  horses,  cleaned  the  barn,  and 
then  went  to  the  dairy  and  got  it  ready  to  run.  At 
breakfast  the  boss  asked  me  to  run  the  dairy  that  day. 
At  noon  I  had  the  milk  up  and  the  dairy  clean.  He 
spent  the  forenoon  getting  his  help  ready  to  cut  ice 
after  dinner.  I  was  going  to  fix  a  sled  for  a  driver 
when  he  said  “Let  the  sled  go  and 
unload  a  car  of  baled  shavings 
which  I  have  to  have  off  the  tracks 
by  midnight.”  I  worked  till  nine 
that  night  unloading  the  car,  and 
when  I  got  through  I  went  to  bed 
as  I  was  dead  tired. 

The  next  morning  I  got  a  bawling 
out  because  I  did  not  have  the  sled 
ready  for,the  driver.  I  worked  from 
seven  in  the  morning  till  eight  at 
night  for  the  rest  of  the  week  getting 
the  repairs  caught  up.  The  next 
Sunday  I  asked  him  if  I  could  take 
a  horse  and  go  to  town.  “Sure,”  he 
said,  “take  the  colt.”  When  I  was 
about  to  start  one  of  the  drivers 
told  me  to  look  out  for  him  because 
he  was  balky  and  could  not  be 
driven  off  the  place.  However,  I 
had  good  luck  and  drove  him  to 
town  and  he  never  balked.  When 
I  got  back  the  boss  lit  into  me  be¬ 
cause  I  could  drive  the  horse  and  the 
others  could  not.  He  said  he  would 


no*  have  let  me  taken  the  horse  if  he  had  thought  I 
could  drive  him.  When  I.  say  that  was  the  way  he  felt 
about  it  I  thought  it  was  time  to  be  moving,  so  I  asked 
for  my  time  and  got  a  bawling  out  because  I  was 
leaving.— Walter  M.  Stanley,  Worcester,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

Married  Man  Best  Hired  Man 

S  I  am  a  reader  and  also  a  subscriber  of  American 
Agriculturist,  I  will  give  you  a  little  formula 
regarding  the  help  problem. 

In  the  first  place,  the  married  man  is  the  best  bet  of 
the  two.  Regardless  of  good  wages,  give  him  a  bonus 
of  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  month  for  steady,  pains¬ 
taking  care,  either  in  the  form  of  a  savings 
bank  deposit  or  in  such  farm  products  as  he 
and  his  family  need  most.  Increase  his  pay 
according  to  the  length  of  time  he  stays  with 
you  and  the  interest  he  takes  in  his  work. 

I  have  also  found  that  the  man  who  has 
an  opportunity  to  attend  the  local  fair 
will  pick  up  points  that  are  a  benefit  to  him¬ 
self  and  to  his  employer,  and  are  well  worth 
the  time  spent. 

Just  try  this  for  pleasing  results. — 
B.  J.  B.,  Jefferson,  New  York. 

What  One  Hired  Man  Thinks 

SAW  in  your  paper  of  January  19  an 
article  on  the  farm  labor  problem.  Here 
are  a  few  facts  concerning  farm  labor  and 
some  causes  for  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor. 

Why  do  so  many  men  choose  road  jobs 
and  other  large-paying  jobs?  My  view 
of  the  case  is  for  this  reason.  First  because 
on  the  road  you  work  ten  hours  for  thirty 
cents  an  hour  and  earn  three  dollars.  On 
the  farm  you  work  16  hours  a  day  for  forty 
or  fifty  dollars  per  month. 

If  you  are  married,  some  farmers  think 
that  you  can  live  in  any  kind  of  a  house  and 
if  you  have  children  they  must  not  make 
any  noise  nor  come  near  the  farm.  Of 
course  I  do  not  say  all  farmers  are  alike  in 
this  respect,  but  from  my  experience  I  find 
that  nine-tenths  of  them  are. 

During  the  war-time  when  help  was 
scarce  I  used  to  farm  it  on  shares.  A  great 
many  of  our  neighbors  could  not  get  any 
help  but  we  always  managed  to  get  help 
when  we  wanted  it.  Some  folks  used  to  say 
“  How  do  you  manage  to  get  help?”  I  used 
to  reply  “Because  I  meet  my  help  half  way 
and  use  them  as  though  they  were  human 
beings  and  not  dumb  animals.”  I  think 
that  if  all  farmers  would  be  more  economical 
with  their  hired  help  we  would  feel  more  like 
working  on  the  farm.— A.  R.  W„  Mont¬ 
gomery,  New  York. 

*  * 

Farmers  Are  Not  Pikers 

AM  pleased  to  know  that  at  least  one  of 
our  papers  has  the  backbone  (and  it 
requires  some  backbone)  to  come  out  so  strongly  on 
the  question  of  taxation.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
customary  for  the  general  public  to  classify  one  who 
had  the  temerity  to  say  a  word  against  taxation,  either 
as  a  tightwad  or  as  a  demagogue. 

The  time  has  come  now,  however,  when  it  is  absolutely 
( Continued  on  page  5^1) 


Dentist — Junior!  Naughty,  Naughty. 

— Courtesy,  Judge 


MAYBE  WE’VE  BEEN  OVERESTIMATING  THE  CHICKEN’S 

INTELLIGENCE 


F’OOL  CHICKESS  ?  wouldn't  ) 
Think  THEYb  learn 
wot  to  try  to  cross-  - 
Tire  Road  ahead  of-  an 
4VT0-MO8ILE9 
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Kodak  on  the  Farm 

With  spring  plowing  done  and  the  teams 
in  pasture  for  a  well-earned  Sunday’s  rest, 
there’s  a  chance  for  a  story-telling  Kodak 
picture. 

And  practical  pictures  for  use  in  advertising  and 
selling  your  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  are  of  obvious  worth. 
It’s  all  easy,  and  fun,  the  Kodak  way. 

Get  a  copy  of  the  new  Kodak  catalog  at  your 
dealer  s.  Autographic  Kodaks  $6.50  up. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


BOGGS  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

2i>  Main  Street,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 
Factories:  A  tlanta,  N  Y  -Detroit,  Minn. 


A  grader  that  skins  or  bruises  potatoes  is  a  poor  investment.  Injury 
to  even  the  greenest,  tenderest  potatoes  is  unknown  where  the  Boggs 
Grader  is  used,  for  it  carries  them  over  our  patented  endless  belt  with¬ 
out  any  shaking  motion. 

Less  than  3%  variation  in  size  from  Government  grades  will  be  found 
in  Boggs-graded  potatoes — a  record  impossible  with  square  or  diamond 
shaped  mesh  belts.  The  Boggs  exclusive  belt-within-a-belt  handles 
round  or  long  potatoes  with  equal  accuracy. 

And  for  speed,  it’s  a  regular  race  horse!  Depending  on  the 
size  of  machine,  you  can  sort  and  grade  from  75  to  700 
bushels  of  potatoes  or  onions  per  hour.  It  is  impossible 
to  overload  the  power  models.  It  isn’t  necessary  to  stop  the  Boggs  to 
empty  a  filled  bag.  Simply  push  the  deflector  to  the  other  side  and  po¬ 
tatoes  will  run  into  the  empty  sack  while  the  filled  one  is  being  removed. 

Compact  and  portable.  Made 
for  a  lifetime  of  service.  Oper¬ 
ated  by  hand,  motor  or  engine. 

Six  models,  $40.00  and  up. 

A  postal  card  brings  our  inter¬ 
esting  booklet.  Write  today. 


CALLAHAN  HAY  GUIDE 


“Saves  Hand  Forking  in  the  Mow” 

USE  IT  with  any  make  of  horse  fork  to  put  away  the 
hay  just  where  you  want  it.  A  fourteen-year-old  boy 
can  easily  operate  it  and  do  a  better  job  than  three  men 
with  hand  forks.  Does  away  with  hard  center  in  the  mow— no 

more  “fire-fanged”  hay.  Mow  holds  more  and  hay  comes  out  easier  Simple, 
practical  and  permanent.  In  practical  use  for  two  seasons.  Will  pay  tor  itselt 
in  a  week— and  last  a  lifetime.  Sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us  direct. 

Send  for  free  booklet  and  price, 

CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO.  Box  27,  Wellsboro.  Pa. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to  mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Bringing  the  Bull  Home 

Pa  Knew  a  Thing  or  Two  After  All 


I  RECALL  many  of 
my  boyhood  ex¬ 
periences  on  the  farm  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure.  I  remember  one  experience 
with  an  old  black  and  white  bull,  though, 
that  wasn’t  particularly  enjoyable  at  the 
time  it  happened.  No  doubt  he  has  long 
since  gone  to  his  reward,  so  I  will  try  to 
speak  kindly  of  him,  in  fact,  I  do  not 
bear  him  any  malice,  because  I  can  look 
back  now  and  enjoy  the  joke  on  myself. 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


won’t  do  any  harm 
to  try  because  he 
isn’t  ugly,  at  all.” 

“Sure  I  can  lead  him,”  I  said,  “I'm 
almost  as  big  as  Dad,  and  if  he  tries  to 
run,  he’ll  find  I  can  travel  pretty  fast.  He 
is  kinda  big,  isn’t  he?”  I  added,  as  we 
arrived  at  the  barn.  I  had  the  first  faint 
misgivings  as  I  looked  him  over,  but  it 
would  never  do  to  show  it,  so  I  put  the 
hitch  around  his  nose,  and  when  I  had  it 
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and  in  addition  to  the  enjoyment  for  adjusted  to  my  satisfaction,  which  seemed 
which  he  was  responsible,  he  also  taught  to  take  some  time,  Mr.  Brown  opened  the 
me  a  lesson.  stanchion  and  shooed  him  out. 

“We’ll  quit  work  an  hour  early  to-  Since  that  day,  I  have  travelled  quite 
light,”  said  Dad  on  this  particular  day  rapidly  on  several  occasions,  but  I  think 
in  June.  “You  ask  mother  if  she  can  1  never  have  left  a  spot  quite  as  rapidly 


plan  to  have  supper  a  little  later  than  us 
ual,  and  we’ll  go  after  that  bull  that  I 
bought  of  Mr.  Brown.  It  will  make  us 
late  with  the  chores,  but  we 'can’t  afford 
to  lose  much  time  now  “ 


as  I  left  that  barn.  Had  I  been  able,  as 
per  my  plans,  to  head  him  in  the  right 
direction,  and  then  keep  up  with  him,  I 
am  sure  Dad  would  have  been  more  than 
surprised  at  the  little  time  that  had 
“What’s  the  use  of  both  of  us  going?”  elapsed  since  I  left  home.  He  didn  t 
l  immediately  asked,  “I  can  lead  him  start  at  a  trot,  but  at  a  full  gallop,  and 

■ust  as  well  as _ _  }n.stead,  of  slowmg 

Lough  you  were  ’  ~  *um  d°wn>  Irjy 

dong.  I  can  go  presence  on  the 

‘aster,  and  you  can  _  WHERE  .  .  other  end  of  the 

lo  part  of  the  \V*  *  ,/  rope  seemed  to  in¬ 
heres  while  I  am  ?  fD  crease  ,hls  speeAd 

?one,  so  we  won’t  f)  %§£  every  leap.  As  I 

need  to  be  any  pulled  back  my 

ater  ”  feet  suddenly  slip¬ 
way  have  been  ~  ped  from  under  me 

olanning  to  spend  -  - -rr^  |  an<  sat  down, 

the  evening  in  Apparentiy,  I 

baseball  practice  /.  C  J,.). .?  pulled,  still  more 

with  the^boys,  or  ea^y  m  that  posu 

a,  task  than  seemed  wasn  taccomplish- 

necessary  to  me,  copyrighted  1924. bythoBeii  svndicat®.  ine.  mg  anything,  i 

that  caused  me  to  ASK  the  calf  let  go,  and  im- 

propose  this  plan.  —Reid  for  the  Beii  Syndicate.  mediately  the  bull 

“It  would  save  - - - - — - -  stopped  and  began 

time,  if  you  could  Another  Case  of  Trying  to  Bring  the  Bull  Home  to  eaf  grass,,  as 

manage  it,”  said  ,  .  thouf,h  1no-t^!n| 

Dad,  “but  I  am  afraid  you  might  have  had  happened.  Apparently  he  didn  t 
trouble.  He  is  a  big  fellow,  and  hasn’t  consider  me  of  enough  importance  to  even 
been  led  much.”  look  around  to  see  if  I  was  hurt. 

I  was  still  unconvinced,  and  after  some  I  picked  myself  up  with  more  of  my 
irguing  about  the  matter,  I  won  his  con-  confidence  oozing  from  me,  and  we  drove 
sent  to  make  the  attempt.  No  doubt  the  him  back  into  the  .  barn.  Mr.  Brown 
fact  that  I  had,  in  the  past,  done  some  seemed  to  be  enjoying  himself,  but  the 
"kings  that  he  felt  I  could  not  do,  influ-  prospect  of  going  home  and  admitting 

‘  defeat,  after  all  my  argument,  did  not 
strike  me  as  funny. 

“Well,  what’s  the  next  move?”  he  in¬ 
quired.  “I’m  getting  along  in  years 
too  much  to  enjoy  wrestling  with  a  fellow 
of  his  size.  You  think  you  11  have  to  go 
home  and  get  your  Dad  to  help?  ’ 

“I  think  I’d  like  to  try  him  once  more, 
if  you  don’t  mind,”  I  said,  summoning 
all  my  courage  and  resolution.  “\ou 
see  he"  sort  of  took  me  by  surprise,  that 
time,  and  this  time,  I’ll  know  what  to 
expect.” 

“All  right,  try  him  as  much  as  you  want 
to,  I  guess  the  grass  will  straighten  up 


need  me  and  made  me  unduly  optimistic 
>n  this  occasion.  At  that,  I  wasn’t  foolish 
■no ugh  to  think  that  I  had  the  strength 
.0  hold  a  two-year-old  bull,  but  I  did 
hink  that  I  could  at  least  influence  him 
n  his  choice  of  a  direction  to  travel,  and 
raving  done  that,  I  was  rather  proud  of 
ny  speed,  and  wind,  which  I  figured 
vould  enable  me  to  keep  up  with  him. 

I  had  some  doubts,  as  I  hastened  down 
:he  road,  whether  I  had  really  convinced 
Dad  of  my  ability  to  bring  home  the  old 
;>oy.  I  had  a  faint  suspicion  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  me  to  obtain  some  valuable  ex¬ 
perience,  that  would  tend  to  corroborate  ^  — -  0-, —  —  .  —  .,  •, 

iris  advice,  and  that  suspicion  made  me  again  before  it’s  time,  to  cut  it,  but  it  it 
the  more  determined  to  do  the  job  in  don  t,  I  wouldn  t  miss  seeing  you  ea< 
record  time.  Dad  was  a  great  believer  him  for  all  the  grass  on  the  place, 
in  the  value  of  experience  as  a  teacher.  The  bull  apparently  had  learne  v  >a 
and  in  this  case,  at  least,  he  was  right,  to  expect,  as  well  as  I,  and  as  soon  as  he 
For  I  am  sure  that  no  amount  of  verbal  was  released,  he  proceeded  along  the  same 
proof  would  have  remained,  to  this  day,  line  as  before,  with  even  greater  speed,  1 
so  vivid  in  my  mind,  as  the  experience,  that  were  possible,  and  when  he  ha 
upon  which  I  was  entering.  again  been  driven  to  the  barn  I  was  tl 

As  I  jogged  down  the  road,  with  a  coil  oughly  convinced  that  if  he  was  to  be 
of  rope  on  mv  arm,  I  laid  out  my  plan  of  delivered,  as  I  had  boasted  he  would  be, 
procedure.  “I’ll  tie  the  rope  around  his  some  different  plan  must  be  adopted. 
GETS  then  take  a  half'  hitch  around  I  was  still I  unwilling  to  adrnjt  de  eat 
Ids  nose,”  I  said  to  myself,  “and  stand  however.  Got  anything  I  could  use 
with  one  hand  on  his  hip,  and  hAld  the  trip  ropes?  -I  asked. 


ope  with  the  other.  Then  if  he  starts  to 
un,  I  can  pull  his  head  around,  and  slow 
Lim  down.  Probably  he’ll  be  stubborn 
nyway,  instead  of  wanting  to  run.” 

“I’ve  come  to  get  the  bull,  1  an- 
lounced,  nonchalantly,  when  I  arrived 
it  Mr.  Brown’s  farm. 

“That  so? ”  He  replied  with  a  twinkle 
n  his  eye,  “well,  maybe  you  can  lead  him, 

;  don’t  know  how  he  will  act,  because  he 
lasn’t  been  led  in  a  long  time.  It 


‘No,  I  haven’t  a  thing.  You  might  try 
Jim,  though.  He  usually  has  lots  o 

rope.”  •  1  T 

Jim  was  one  of  my  best  friends,  so 

loped  over  to  his  house,  a  few  rods  dis¬ 
tant,  and  laid  the  case  before  him.  He 
seemed  to  understand,  even  better  than 
cared  to  have  him,  because  there  w  ere 
certain  aspects  of  the  situation  tha 
wasn’t  yet  prepared  to  admit,  at  leas 
{Continued  on  page  541) 
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My  Experience  with  T  B 

A  Plow  Handle  Talk , 


H.  E.  COOK 


temperature  reaction. 


WE  have  recently 
completed  an¬ 
other  regular  tuberculin  test  of  our  herd 
of  128  head  with  one  reactor.  I  consider 
this  an  especially  good  showing  consider¬ 
ing  that  we  are  constantly  making  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  herd. 

Of  course  every  animal  is  tested  before 
coming  into  the  herd,  but  some  are 
pretty  sure  to  get  by  or  to  develop  later. 

Here  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  cow.  She 
was  brought  into 
the  herd  last 
August  from  a 
tested,  clean 
herd.  She  was 
tested  before  we 
accepted  her. 
Then  in  Novem¬ 
ber  following  she 
was  tested  again, 
passing  clean. 
This  spring  she 
had  a  pronounced 
subcutaneous 
Where  was  the 
infection  source?  Did  the  germs  lie  dor¬ 
mant  from  the  original  herd — and  I  bought 
the  entire  herd?  Did  she  get  it  from 
some  animal  in  our  own  herd  since  last 
August  or  did  the  tuberculin  go  wrong? 
I  wish  I  knew. 

Where  Does  Infection  Come  from 

Out  of  six  cows  brought  in  as  additions 
to  the  herd,  one  cow  reacted.  There  is  no 
comment  worthwhile  on  this  animal 
except  to  say  that  she  was  one  of  four 
that  were  said  to  have  been  the  only  ones 
ever  kept  or  owned  on  the  farm  and  were 
raised  there.  How  could  this  one  have 
become  infected  while  the  others  remain 
apparently  sound? 

My  twelve  years  of  experience  have 
shown  that  herds  that  have  been  raised 
on  the  farm  and  to  which  no  purchased 
animals  from  outside  have  been  added 
will  be  clean  or  so  very  bad  that  one  will 
be  suspicious  of  infection.  As  a  locality 
we  seem  to  be  comparatively  clean.  Very 
seldom  is  a  cow  brought  in  from  other 
sections  and  it  is  generally  known  that 
sections  showing  a  high  percentage  of 
disease  are  large  buyers  of  cattle  from 
other  parts.  Then  why  don’t  we  stop 
buying  and  raise  all  of  our  stock?  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  but  that 
plan  would  tend  to  a  rapid  cleaning  up, 
and  if  owners  would  periodically  (once  a 
year)  tuberculin  test  their  stock  the 
disease  would  quickly  disappear. 

Why  We  Don’t  Raise  Calves 

Some  one  asked  me  recently  why  we 
didn’t  follow  the  plan  if  it  had  these 
advantages.  Well,  we  did  until  very 
recent  times  and  maybe  we  would  be 
happier  now  to  do  that  way,  but  we  have 
a  market  for  a  good  deal  more  milk  than 
we  could  produce  if  a  considerable  part 
of  our  feeds  and  shelter  was  given  over  to 
stock  raising.  Our  labor  cost  is  high  and 
a  lot  of  farmers  can  grow  the  stuff  cheaper 
than  we  can. 

“But,”  said  my  questioner,  “when  you 
raise  them  you  know  what  you  are  getting 
and  when  you  buy  them  you  don’t.” 

“Well,  sir,”  I  said,  “I  haven’t  any 
more  knowledge  of  care  or  ingenuity  than 
lots  of  other  folks  and  I  know  that  so  far 
I  don’t  seem  to  find  a  common  model  for 
the  best  cows  when  I  buy  them,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  cows  I  have  raised 
seemed  at  times  to  have  blanks  among 
ijt  them.” 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  this 
T  B  matter  anyhow?  Are  we  really 
making  progress  with  present  methods, 
taking  the  State  and  nation  as  a  whole? 
Yes,  I  think  we  are,  but  the  goal  is  a  long 
way  ahead,  and  a  lot  of  money  will  be 
spent  in  getting  there.  Should  the  whole 
State  participate  in  the  loss?  Yes,  at  the 
present  price  of  milk  and  milk  products 
they  certainly  should.  They  are  simply 
adding  a  very  small  amount  to  the  present 
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price  paid  for  milk 
and  its  products.  If  a 
profitable  price  were  paid  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  demanded  tested  cows,  farmers 
would  not  object  tp  carrying  the  burden, 
■which  is  of  course,  wffiere  it  belongs  and 
the  only  permanent,  logical  way  to  keep 
our  herds  clean. 

For  a  dairyman  making  grade  B  milk 
at'  present  wholesale  prices  there  is 
required  no  inconsiderable  loyalty  to  have 
his  herd  tested.  If  the  milk  he  is  produc¬ 
ing  is  pasteurized  before  the  consumer 
gets  it,  the  consumer  is  protected.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  as  a  whole  riding  to 
destruction  if  everyone  is  selfish  and 
takes  a  chance.  Dairies  and  areas  of 
tested  stock  are  already  commanding 
extra  prices  as  I  know  from  personal 
experience  in  buying. 

My  Experience  with  Veterinarians 

So  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  the 
percentage  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
State  and  both  State  and  private  veterin¬ 
arians  employed,  has  been  high.  I  could 
relate  incidents  and  elaborate  on  them, 
magnifying  the  bad  instead  of  the  good  in 
them  and  make  out  a  rather  bad  state  of 
affairs.  But  when  I  lay  my  whole  T  B 
experience  over  upon  my  own  conduct  and 
other  pieces  of  business  in  which  the 
human  equation  becomes  the  determining 
factor,  I  find  there  is  not  much  difference 
after  all.  Most  of  us,  you  know,  measure 
the  conduct  of  others  by  100  per  cent, 
efficiency  and  our  own  by  what  we  do, 
leaving  out  percentages.  I  have  bought 
cattle  out  of  accredited  herds  and  had 
reactors  therefrom  and  could  easily 
reason  that  someone  had  been  careless  or 
dishonest  or  both,  but  I  should  feel  guilty 
afterwards. 

Referring  to  accuracy  and  dishonesty — 
in  the  early  days  of  our  own  farm  testing 
we  had  practically  a  clean  herd  until  a 
suspicion  arose  among  interested  parties 
that  our  tests  were  not  correct.  As  a 
result  many  veterinarians  were  com¬ 
manded  but  the  herd  was  still  clean.  My 
relation  to  and  acquaintance  with  veterin¬ 
arians  tu.s  been,  for  a  farmer  layman,  quite 
wide  both  in  official  and  private  practice, 
and  they  have  proved  themselves  very 
high-grade  men  in  every  way.  And  these 
men  must  ever  be  the  bulwark  of  safe, 
worthwhile  tuberculin  testing.  If  the 
human  equation  involved  is  safe,  how 
about  tuberculin,  is  it  as  a  diagnostic 
agent  equally  as  safe?  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  it  is  100  per  cent,  safe — 
what  is?  We  have  had  several  no  lesion 
cases  that  is,  they  were  no  lesions,  so  far 
as  the  usual  post  mortem  goes  in  the 
investigation.  Veterinarians  high  in 
authority  feel  safe  in  saying  that  lesions 
are  somewhere  in  the  body  when  a  reac¬ 
tion  is  recorded  and  maybe  they  are  right. 
Anyhow,  the  percentage  is  so  near  the 
100  per  cent,  mark  and  verified  by  post 
mortem  that  we  have  about  quit  our 
objection  to  tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic 
agent. 

Now  a  word  as  to  methods.  There  are 
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with  any  or  every  other 
cream  separator  made  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  is  good  enough,  or 
that  you  can  afford  to 
buy  or  use  it. 

SEE  the  machines  side- 
by-side  first,  and  if  see¬ 
ing  leaves  any  doubt  then 
TRY  them  side-by-side. 
Do  your  own  choosing 
after  having  done  so. 

Remember  that  the 
best  separator  means 
more  than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  on  the  farm,  a  sav¬ 
ing  or  a  loss  twice-a-day 
every  day  in  the  year, 
and  that  the  better  ma¬ 
chine  will  last  twice  as 
long  as  the  inferior  one. 


Sold  on  easy  terms 
or  installments. 
See  your  De  Laval 
agent  at  once. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 


two  accepted  plans — the  subcutaneous 
and  the  intradermal.  The  eye  or  ophthal¬ 
mic  has  in  and  of  itself  hardly  any 
standing  in  court — it  seems  to  have  only  a 
guess  check  as  a  companion  piece  to  the 
intradermal,  often  'called  the  tail  test. 
My  personal  judgment  as  determined  by 
a  rather  mild  experience,  and  some 
investigations  would  be  worth  no  more 
than  “a  scrap  of  paper”  if  brought  into 
court,  is  about  like  this.  Both  tests  are 
each  as  a  whole  probably  about  equally 
accurate.  Each  in  connection  with  the 
other  has  added  value.  The  subcu¬ 
taneous  deals  entirely  with  temperatures 
and  there  are  at  times  influences  other 
than  T  B  that  disturb  temperatures. 
Last  November  we  had  a  bunch  of  dry 
cows  running  free  in  a  pen.  Before 
taking  the  initial  temperatures  the  pen 
was  littered  with  an  unusual  amount  of 
straw  of  which  the  cows  ate  freely, 
bringing  on  indigestion  and  high  tempera¬ 
tures  followed.  The  after-injection  tem¬ 
peratures  were  about  normal,  but  the 
New  York  Board  of  Health  held  them  for 
a  re-test  which  they  passed. 

At  another  time  we  had  a  rise  of 
temperature  at  the  eighth  post  injection 


Keeping  roadsides  clean  is  a  hard  but  worthwhile  job 


temperature  in  a  single  cow.  The  veterin¬ 
arian  in  charge  did  not,  on  general 
principles,  believe  that  reaction  tempera¬ 
tures  were  ever  delayed  so  far  from 
injection  which  was  in  this  case  22  hours 
and  so  he  put  her  under  suspicion.  She 
was  segregated  for  a  period  of  90  days  and 
retested  with  the  intradermal,  passing 
clean.  This  was  four  years  ago,  and  the 
cow  is  still  in  the  herd. 

Avoid  Temperature  Influences 

The  New  York  Board  of  Health  requires 
the  24-hour  subcutaneous  test  at  least 
when  the  cows  are  brought  into  the  herd. 
The  intradermal  as  I  have  previously  said 
avoids  these  varying  temperature  prob¬ 
lems  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  them. 
Lack  of  water,  over-eating  of  hay  or  any 
other  dry  feed,  lack  of  ventilation  during 
the  test  have  their  influences  upon 
temperature.  Rarely  of  course  where  a 
positive  reaction  is  certain,  but  they  do 
lead  to  suspicion  sometimes,  and  when 
the  veterinarian  is  one  of  those  who  lives 
up  to  the  theory  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  suspicious  animal,  he  has  to 
condemn.  During  a  test  it  is  always  my 
particular  task  to  see  to  it  that  the 
temperature  influences  I  have  mentioned 
are  obviated,  and  while  many  years  of 
experience  have  made  me  feel  that  I  am 
something  of  an  expert  in  this  one  charge, 
I  do  sometimes  miss. 

In  conclusion  I  believe  the  present 
Federal  and  State  plans  may  be  as  good 
as  circumstances  will  warrant.  We  must 
not  forget  that  those  in  charge  must  spend 
a  part  of  their  energy  and  money  along 
educational  lines,  which  just  that  much 
retards  action  as  expressed  in  any  plan  of 
reducing  the  disease;  that  indemnities 
must  be  provided  in  justice  to  cattle 
owners  and  to  guarantee  a  continuation  of 
the  work;  that  farmers  should  stand  by. 
with  moral  and  financial  backing;  and 
lastly  that  you  and  I  know  exactly  how 
to  have  and  to  keep  a  clean  herd  and  that 
it  is  the  only  animal  disease  of  which  this 
much  can  be  said  and  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  do  it  after  we  are  decided  to  go 
ahead. 
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Ship  now — and  insure 
against  a  car  shortage 


IDLE  freight  cars  in  the  spring  are  no  guarantee  against  a 
car  shortage  at  crop  moving  time.  But  the  use  of  avail¬ 
able  equipment  now  to  make  shipments  in  anticipation  of 
fall  and  winter  needs  will  insure  against  the  costly  delays 
that  are  the  inevitable  result  of  the  periodical  harvest  time 
traffic  congestion. 

The  railroads  were  never  better  equipped.  They  have  made 
heavy  outlays  for  new  cars,  engines  and  facilities.  Operating 
morale  is  at  a  high  level.  Performance  records  reflect  high 
credit  on  men  and  managements. 

But  railroad  men  are  not  supermen — and  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  amount  of  traffic  that  can  be  promptly  handled  in  yards 
and  terminals.  Car  shortages  are  the  result  of  the  slow 
movement  of  cars  rather  than  the  lack  of  cars. 

Shippers  who  take  advantage  of  the  present  ease  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  move  fuel,  raw  materials  and  finished  products 
that  will  be  needed  later  in  the  year  will  not  only  protect 
themselves  against  business  losses  due  to  traffic  congestion, 
but  will  help  to  insure  the  prompt  movement  of  the  crops 
to  market. 
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Better  Crops  l 
Less  Work 
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Write  for  the  new 
lime  booklet  —  sent 
free!  Tells  you  inter¬ 
esting  profitable  facts 
you  should  k now 
about  lime. 


130- Acre  Lake-Shore  Farm 
Horses,  13  Cows,  150  Poultry 

9  Hogs,  gas  engines,  wood  saw,  machinery  included  to 
settle  Quickly;  half  mile  lake  frontage,  wonderful  views, 
small  fortune  In  bungalow  sites;  all  advantages,  finest 
markets;  100  acres  loamy  fields,  estimated  50,000  ft. 
timber;  variety  fruit,  berries,  nuts;  9-room  house,  beauti¬ 
ful  shade;  large  slate-roof  barn,  silo,  cemented  cow  stable, 
garage,  hog,  poultry  bouses.  Now  only  S8200,  part 
cash.  Details  page  57  big  Illus.  Bargain  Catalog  money¬ 
making  Farms.  Copy  free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY, 
15QR  Nassau  St..  N.  Y.  City, 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING  w  . 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  puton.Wnte 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  Roofing  C».r-iBrrTOTr-,5tJ.  77  Middletown.  Ohio 
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Dairy  Conference  Meets 

Committee  of  15  Recommends  Multiple  Price  Plan 


THE  second  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s 
Conference  Committee  of  Fifteen  was 
held  at  Utica  on  Saturday,  May  24th. 
The  following  organizations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  were  present:  Dairymen’ s  League: 
F.  H.  Thompson,  Holland  Patent,  New 
York;  Henry  Burden,  Cazenovia,  New 
York,  and  Charles  Tuck,  New  York  City; 
Eastern  States:  M.  B.  Garlock,  Utica, 
N.  Y.;  B.  G.  Van  Alstyne,  Canajoharie, 
N.  Y.,  and  Roscoe  Sargent,  Sandy  Creek, 
N.  Y.;  Sheffield  Producers:  C.  Fred  Bosh- 
art,  Lowville,  N.  Y.;  Fred  E.  Mather, 
Ulster,  Pa.;  C.  W.  Halliday,  Secretary, 
North  Chatham,  N.  Y. ;  Non-Pool  Associa¬ 
tion:  C.  W.  Newton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
A.  P.  Williams,  Mannsville,  N.  Y.; 
W.  S.  Rhodes,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.; 
Independents:  G.  A.  Piszczek,  Newport, 
N.  Y.;  F.  W.  Bauder,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.; 
Homer  Jones,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Chairman  Henry  Burden,  at  2  p.  m.  A 
communication  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Bigler, 
President-Secretary  of  the  New  York 
Holstein-Friesian  Association,  containing 
the  following  resolution,  was  read: 

WHEREAS,  in  conference  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
May  14,  1924,  five  groups  of  milk  producers 
elected  a  committee  and  agreed  to  meet 
May  24  and  formulate  plans  for  establishing 
a  basic  price  for  milk, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that 
the  breeders  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  in 
New  York  State  assembled  at  Earlville, 
N.  Y.,  urgently  request  this  committee  to 
formulate  such  plans  as  will  insure  uniform 
prices  by  all  groups  selling  milk  to  distri¬ 
butors. 

Morgan  B.  Garlock,  President  of  the 
Eastern  States  Milk  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Motion  was  carried  that  each  organi¬ 
zation  contribute  $25  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Committee. 

The  Committee  voted  that  the  Rural 
New  Yorker,  American.  Agriculturist, 
Dairymen’s  League  Nexus  and  Non- 
Pooler  be  invited  to  send  representatives 
to  meetings  of  the  committee;  that  copies 
of  the  Secretary’s  minutes  be  furnished 
to  these  papers,  and  that  John  J.  Dillon 
and  E.  R.  Eastman  be  made  honorary 
members  of  the  Committee. 

After  a  long  discussion  the  following 
important  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

WHEREAS,  the  price  of  milk  has  reached 
such  a  low  point  that  its  production  cannot 
be  carried  on  profitably,  thus  depreciating 
values  of  farms,  cattle  and  equipment  and 
causing  great  hardship  and  financial  distress, 
and 

WHEREAS,  this  Committee  representing 
the  various  existing  groups  of  dairymen  was 
created  to  recommend  some  plan  that  may 
save  from  disaster  the  dairy  interests  con¬ 
tributory  to  the  New  York  milk  market, 
THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  all  milk 
be  sold  by  all  groups  on  the  same  price  plan 
and  at  present  such  plan  be  the  so-called 
multiple  price  plan,  and 
BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that 
this  committee  recommends  to  the  various 
organizations  of  dairymen  supplying  the 
metropolitan  market  that  said  organizations 
offer  Class  I  milk  of  their  producers  for  the 
month  of  June,  1924,  at  $2.33  per  hundred 
pounds  for  three  per  cent,  grade  B  milk  in 
the  200-210  mile  zone  with  the  usual 
differentials. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  on  Saturday,  individual  organi¬ 
zations  and  groups,  except  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Association, 
met  early  the  following  week  and  passed 
resolutions  endorsing  the  work  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen.  These  endorse¬ 
ments  included  the  approval  of  the 
suggested  price  of  $2.33  for  three  per  cent, 
milk  for  June  in  the  200-210  mile  zone 
with  the  usual  differentials.  The  League 
directors  had  already  met  on  the  previous 
Wednesday  and  established  a  price  of 
$1.86  for  6lass  I  milk,  although  they  did 
not  make  this  price  public  until  the 
beginning  of  the  following  week,  and  it 


was  not  announced  to  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  when  it  met  at  Utica  on  Saturday, 
May  24  th.  _ 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  News 

Oliver  D.  Schock 

ARMERS  throughout  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  considerably  in  arrears 
with  farming  operations  in  consequence 
of  the  excessive  rainfall.  There  were 
only  a  few  days  during  the  month  of  May 
that  failed  to  record  rain. 

Poison  ivy  vines  are  particularly  lux¬ 
uriant  in  growth  this  spring  and  doctors 
are  treating  many  infected  persons  as  a 
result  of  folks  coming  into  contact  with  it. 

Southern  counties  with  extensive  peach 
and  apple  orchards  expect  to  realize  large 
crops,  as  no  frosts  occurred  when  the  trees 
were  in  bloom.  The  embryo  fruit  is  de¬ 
veloping  finely.  Newly  planted  trees 
made  an  excellent  start,  an  ample  supply 
of  moisture  accelerating  their  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth.  The  tent  caterpillar, 
however,  is  a  veritable  nuisance  and 
prominent  in  many  orchards  where  early 
attention  to  spraying  was  delayed.  Wild 
cherry  trees  are  a  favorite  host  of  the  tent 
caterpillars  and  many  farmers  deter¬ 
mined  to  exterminate  from  their  prop¬ 
erties  all  trees  of  this  species  by  cutting 
them  down. 

Pennsylvania  tobacco  growers  are  solic¬ 
itous  for  this  year’s  crop  because  of  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  disease  known 
as  “wildfire.”  There  were  a  few  infected 
localities  last  year. 


Pennsylvania  Leghorns  Leading 
Farmingdale  Egg-Laying 
Contest 

HE  New  York  State  Egg  Laying 
Contest  that  is  being  conducted  at 
the  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture 
at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  is  now  past  its 
28th  week  with  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns  in  the  lead. 

The  pen  owned  by  C.  L.  Flaccus  of 
Glenshaw,  Pa.,  is  leading  with  a  total 
production  of  1,128.  The  pen  of  West 
Neck  Poultry  Farm,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  is 
the  highest  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  with  a 
yield  of  964  eggs.  H.  V.  Byerly  of  Sharps- 
ville,  Pa.,  has  the  leading  pen  of  White 
Wyandottes  with  a  record  of  892  eggs. 
Of  the  White  Plymouth  Rocks  the  pen 
entered  by  Ellen  D.  Ranken  of  Hunting- 
ton,  L.  L,  is  leading  with  919,  while 
the  A.  C.  Jones  flock  of  Barred  Rocks, 
Georgetown,  Del.,  is  leading  that  breed 
with  998. 

The  four  highest  pens  are  all  single 
comb  White  Leghorns  with  the  Jones 
flock  of  Barred  Rocks  fifth. 


National  Grange  to  Meet  in 
Atlantic  City 

The  National  Grange  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  November  1 12  to 
21  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  The  New 
Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  plans 
to  hold  its  annual  meeting  during  that 
period,  the  exact  days  being  November 
10  to  15. 

The  Horticultural  Society  is  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange 
and  other  organizations  in  staging  a 
New  Jersey  exhibit  on  the  Steel  Pier. 


Heavy  Frost  in  Drake  County, 
Ohio 

N  May  22,  Drake  County^  had  the 
worst  freeze  experienced  for  that  day 
in  many  years.  It  was  cold  enough  to 
form  ice  in  exposed  vessels  and  to  ruin 
the  strawberry  crop.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  considerable  damage  was  done 
to  other  fruits  as  well.  Wheat  is  looking 
well  in  the  county.  Farmers  have  corn 
practically  all  planted.  Pastures  are 
good.  The  wet  and  cold  weather  tins 
spring  has  delayed  all  spring  work.  E- 
M.  Buechley. 
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New  York  Farm  News 


County  Notes  From 

EPRESENTATIVE  dairymen  from 
all  sections  and  from  all  producers’ 
organizations  in  Cortland  County  met 
at  the  Farm  Bureau  Office,  Thursday, 
May  22nd,  on  invitation  of  County 
Agent  H.  L.  Vaughn,  to  discuss  the  pres¬ 
ent  milk  market  crisis.  A  free  discussion 
of  the  condition  of  markets  and  prices 
brought  out  a  general  agreement  that 
milk  prices  are  materially  below  the  cost 
of  production,  that  the  producers  in  all 
the  organizations  have  identical  interests 
and  that  all  groups  should  unite  in  an 
effort  to  correct  present  conditions.  The 
meeting  praised  the  move  of  the  dairy 
groups  to  get  together  as  a  result  of  the 
Utica  meeting,  May  14th,  and  gave  the 
“Committee  of  Fifteen”  a  unanimous 
vote  of  confidence. 

Such  county  meetings  as  this  one  in 
Cortland  County  and  the  splendid  meet¬ 
ing  called  by  the  Farm  Bureau  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  on  April  5th,  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  dairymen  in  the  several 
milk  organizations  are  ready  to  pull  to¬ 
gether  for  the  good  of  their  industry. 
This  should  be  a  good  example  for  the 
local  community  groups  of  producers  to 
follow. — C.  A.  Taylor. 

*  *  * 

North  County  Notes 

HE  middle  of  May  arrived  with 
practically  no  seeding  or  planting 
done.  A  very  few  scattered  days  in 
April  were  fair  and  enabled  the  planting 
of  some  gardens  and  sow’ing  of  oats  on 
land  that  is  high  and  dry.  For  the  most 
part  farmers  are  becoming  discouraged 
with]  the  outlook  for  grain  this  year,  for 
it  will  be  the  first  of  June  before  much  of 
the  plowed  ground  will  be  dry  enough  to 
work  up  readily. 

Pastures  are  slow  in  coming  on  and 
very  few  have  turned  out  as  yet,  though 
some  who  ran  out  of  hay  turned  out  on 
practically  no  grass.  Old  hay  is  pretty 
well  used  up  this  spring,  both  on  farms 
that  sell  and  those  that  feed,  and  the 
outlook  at  present  is  for  a  fair  crop  this 
season.  The  ground  is  better  filled  with 
water  than  for  several  years  and  should 
be  able  to  stand  up  under  later  drought 
conditions. 

*  *  * 

Milk  conditions  are  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  most  sections.  The  con¬ 
stant  dropping  of  the  prices  and  the  very 
low  starting  price  for  cheese  has  cut  the 
farm  income  to  a  point  where  it  can 
scarcely  be  stretched  to  cover  absolute 
necessities — let  alone  pay  up  back  bills. 
Some  hope  is  being  pinned  on  the  con¬ 
ference  and  the  committee  of  fifteen  ap¬ 
pointed  at  Utica-  to  consider  ways  and 
means  of  getting  together  the  various 
groups  for  concerted  action.  However, 
after  the  efforts  of  Dean  H.  E.  Cook  in 
this  direction  last  year  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  disregarding  of  the  work  done  by 
the  joint  committee  by  those  most  vi¬ 
tally  concerned,  many  are  skeptical  as 
to  the  outcome  of  the  latest  endeavor, 
although  praying  that  it  may  be  the  means 
of  alleviating  conditions. 

The  purchase  of  the  Dry  Milk  Com¬ 
pany  at  Adams  by  the  Dairymen’s  League 
has  caused  comment  in  Jefferson  County. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  only  way  out,  however, 
for  about  50,000  pounds  of  milk  had  been 
coming  to  a  farmer’s  plant  there  since  the 
first  of  May  and  the  only  thing  that  could 
be  done  with  it  was  to  separate  and  dump 
the  skim-milk.  With  the  125  pool  patrons 
of  the  purchased  plant  and  the  50,000 
pounds  from  poolers  rejected  by  the 
Northern  New  Milk  Corporation,  a  very 
satisfactory  operation  should  result. — 
W.  I.  Roe. 

News  From  Lewis  County 

ARMERS  hereabouts  are  just  com¬ 
mencing  to  make  a  little  showing 
with  their  spring  work.  Although  the 
.  almost  continuous  rains  we  had  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  have  now  practically  ceased, 
cold  frosty  nights  are  predominating  with 


Among"  the  Farmers 

the  result  that  cows  are  falling  short  of 
their  usual  flow  of  milk  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  the  grass  not  having  the  usual 
succulence  or  milk-giving  qualities  which 
it  otherwise  would  have  had,  had  nice 
sunshiny  weather  predominated. 

*  *  * 

During  a  trip  down  through  the  valley 
to  Utica  recently  after  a  heavy  rain  of  the 
day  before,  I  noticed  many  fields  on 
which  water  stood  in  pools.  In  many 
places  where  fall  plowing  had  been  done, 
the  furrows  were  all  grown  up  to  quack 
grass  and  other  foul  matter,  which  will 
necessitate  the  taking  of  a  lot  of  pains  to 
prepare  the  land  for  the  proper  seeding 
of  any  kind  of  grains,  especially  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  lateness  of  the  season. 

*  *  * 

Farm  help  seems  rather  scarce  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  and,  in  extreme  cases,  I 
know  where  as  much  as  $75  per  month 
with  board  is  being  paid.  However,  the 
average  wage  is  somewhat  under  that 
figure. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  State  Nursery,  situated 
a  short  distance  east  of  Lowville,  is  doing 
a  thriving  business  this  spring.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  engaged  in  trans¬ 
planting  young  seedlings  and  have  a  large 
force  of  men,  also  women,  engaged  in  the 
wrnrk  and  earlier  in  the  season  were  ship¬ 
ping  quantities  of  young  trees  by  express 
to  different  points  where  reforesting  was 
being  done. 

*  *  * 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  see  now  what  a 
big  mistake  was  made  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  farmers  here  in  the  Black  River 
Valley  had  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
the  cheese  factories  in  close  proximity 
to  the  branch  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  did  not  do  so.  It  would  have  kept 
them  well  equipped  and  insured  against 
the  day  when  the  fluid  milk  market  is 
being  clogged,  when  a  large  percentage 
of  the  milk  could  be  manufactured  into 
butter  and  cheese,  and  thus  equalize  mat¬ 
ters  to  some  extent  anyway. 

While  writh  nearly  all  dairies  out  on 
pasture  at  the  present  writing,  and  with 
the  milk  war  on  among  the  large  shipping 
companies,  the  situation  is  not  very  rosy 
at  the  best,  though  it  might,  of  course, 
be  worse. — Chas.  L.  Stiles. 

*  *  * 

Along  the  Southern  Tier 

ROOME  COUNTY  has  now  8  herds 
of  cows  which  have  been  pronounced 
free  from  tuberculosis,  while  143  other 
herds  have  passed  the  first  test,  and  172 
herds  showing  a  reaction  on  second  test. 
Out  of  44,851  cows  in  the  county,  7,733 
have  now’  been  tested,  the  percentage  of 
reaction  being  about  20.  It  is  expected 
to  complete  the  work  of  the  testing  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  first  of  July  in  the  townships 
of  Union,  Vestal  and  Maine. 

Fewr  oats  have  yet  been  sowTed,  no  po¬ 
tatoes  planted  nor  a  kernel  of  corn,  except 
in  a  fewr  gardens,  as  we  come  into  the  last 
week  of  May.  Many  farmers  have  sowed 
no  oats  at  all.  The  wTet  weather  has, 
however,  brought  grass  on  wonderfully 
well.  There  wras  a  sharp  frost  on  the 
night  of  May  21st,  but  vegetation  was 
not  far  enough  advanced  to  do  any  par¬ 
ticular  injury. 

For  the  first  time  in  perhaps  seventy- 
five  years  the  Dayton  homestead  near 
Maine  village  in  Broome  county  is  with¬ 
out  an  occupant.  Henry  Dayton,  long 
owner  of  the  farm,  passed  away  last  No¬ 
vember  at  the  age  of  about  93,  and  on  May 
21st,  Miss  Nellie  also  died,  leaving  the 
place  vacant.  Since  the  death'of  her  father 
she  had  lived  quite  alone  on  the  place. 

George  Wakefield,  wffiose  house  on  the 
road  from  Delano’s  Corners  to  West  Che¬ 
nango  was  recently  burned  has  bought 
the  farm  originally  owned  by  James  M. 
Emerson,  adjoining,  making  him  about 
140  acres.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Emer- 
( Continued  on  page  541 ) 
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At  hardware  and  ac¬ 
cessory  stores  all  over 
the  United  States  and 
Canada  you  will  find 
the  Crescent  Wrench 
most  universally  used 
of  all  wrenches. 
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Take  a  look  at  a 
genuine  Crescent  Wrench 

FOR  general  utility  around  all  sorts  of 
machinery  on  the  farm,  in  the  home,  or 
in  the  garage  nothing  fits  quite  so  many 
situations  as  the  Crescent  Wrench. 

The  moment  you  pick  it  up  you  notice  the  feeling 
of  ready  power  it  puts  into  your  hand.  You  note 
the  quick,  smooth  thumbscrew  adjustment  and  the 
narrow,  powerful  jaws — and  your  mechanical  in¬ 
stinct  tells  you  immediately,  “Here’s  the  wrench  I 
have  been  looking  for.” 

CRESCENT  TOOL  CO.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


CrescentToo 


9  Reasons  Why 
Crescent 

Wrenches  Are  Best 


1  Steel  handle  drop- 
forged  and  hardened 
by  special  Crescent’  heat 
treatment. 

Moveable  jaw  has  large 
“  bearing  surface  in 
handle. 

O  Accurately  cut  thumb  - 
“  screw,  always  easy  to 
turn. 

All  parts  fit  perfectly. 

5  Small  coil  spring  bears 
lightly  on  thumbscrew 
to  hold  adjustment  when 
wrench  is  dropped. 


g  Braces  of  jaws  designed 


for  extra  strength. 

Bearings  sector  cut  (a 
patented  method) — not 
broached. 
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Crescent  design  reaches 
tight  quarters. 

Seven  sizes  —  4  to  18 
inches. 


It  your  dealer  hasn’t  the 
size  of  Crescent  Wrench  you  want 

USE  THE  COUPON 
CRESCENT  TOOL  COMPANY 
222  Harrison  Street  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

X  am  interested  in  the . in.  Crescent 

Wrench.  My  regular  dealer  Is 


Signed . 


Reid’s  Farm  Milk 

Cooler 


Keeps  Milk  24_to 
48  hours  longer 


Is  sold  under  a  guarantee 
of  complete  ’satisfaction 
or  your  money  refunded. 
It  is  highest  in  quality  but 
lowest  in  cost  iu  the  long 
run.  Easily  cleaned;  rust¬ 
proof,  and  wear-proof. 
It  doesn’t  pay  to  experi¬ 
ment.  Get  a  good  cooler 

first.  Ask  your  dealer  oi  write 
for  prices  and  detail  descrip¬ 
tion  .  Put  your  cooling  problem 
up  to  us.  For  fifty  years  we 
have  been  making-  dairy  equip¬ 
ment,  and  we  can  help  you. 

A.  H.  Reid  Creamery 
&  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

69th  St.  &  Haverford  Ave. 
Box  B,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Hot  Weather  is  coming 
Get  ReadLii  (NOW * 
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/YRDER your  Champion  MiUt 
v  Cooler  and  besure  of  bet¬ 
ter  milk.  Stops  germ  growth, 
RemoveS'food  and  animal 
flavors.  Simple  to  use.  Easy  to 
clean.  One  milking  saved 
more  than  pays  its  costs.  The 
Champion  has  outsold  all 
other  coolers  every  year  for 
32  years.  Order  yours  today. 

Champion  Sheet  Metal  Co.,Inc. 

405  Champion  Bldg.  Cortland,  N.  X. 


iiiliiiliiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiifiiiiifti 


CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER. 

Stops  Germ  Growth 


G  D  Sanitary  Seamless  Strainew 


Improved  filter  removes  dirt  Solid 
drawn  steel.  Easy  to  keep  sweet  and 

clean  Full  twelve-quart  capacity  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  “Send  no  money  Pay  $2.00  and 
postage  on  receipt.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  our  free  Dairymen's  Supply  Catalog. 

GOWING-DIETRICH  CO.,  Inc. 

207  w.  Water  St.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Will  Cut  Vow  Bacteria  Count 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


For  Sale 


17C  GRADE  H0LSTE1NS 
1  ID  AND  GUERNSEYS 

30  head  ready  to  freshen,  100  head  due  to 
freshen  during  March,  April  and  May.  All 
large,  young,  fine  individuals  that  are  heavy 
producers.  Price  right.  Will  tuberculin  test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Cortland,  N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Extra  fine  lot  registered 
cows  fresh  ,or  soon  due. 
10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  heifers 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls. 

J.  A.  LEACH  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

ONE  of  our  two-year-old  Lucky  Farce  Reg.  Jersey  heifers 
has  just  made  over  60  lb.  fat,  30  days,  official  test.  We 
have  others  just  as  good  at  $100  to  S150.  Yearling  bull, 
same  breeding.  Federal  tested. 

S.  B.  Hunt,  Hunt,  N.  Y. 


_ SWINE  BREEDER _ 

125— Pigs  For  Sale— 125 


Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  all  large  healthy  pigs.  8  to  9  weeks 
old,  price  $5  each;  7  to  8  weeks  old,  price  $4.50 
each.  Will  ship  any  amount  of  the  above  lot 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

MICHAEL  LUX 


9  LYNN  ST. 


WOBURN,  MASS. 


167-PIGS  FOR  SALE-167 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  8  to  9  weeks  old,  price  $5  each. 
Pure  bred  Berkshires,  also  Chester  Whites,  sows 
or  boars,  7  weeks  old,  price  $6  each.  I  will  ship 
any  amount  of  the  above  lot  C.  O.  D,  on  your 
approval;  no  charge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Tet.  1415  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Big  Type  Polands  Ed  owlfC 

Want  to  close  out  surplus  stock  to  make  room.  If  you 
want  a  choice  young  Boar  or  Sow,  or  a  Pair  of  Pigs,  an¬ 
swer  this  Ad.  at  once  and  get  real  Bargain.  Best  Breed¬ 
ing.  Registered  Write  at  once  for  prices,  etc. 

G.  S.  HALL,  FARMDALE,  OHIO 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  pigs 

Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayvilie,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers. 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 
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READ  THESE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “  J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  ’’  counts  as  eleven 

^prrls, 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


-C'VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000!  farmers  in  New 
E  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must 
reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  previous  to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must 
accompany  your  order. 


CATTLE 

SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 

,rQNE  YHREE  YEAR  OLD  BULL,  weight 

one  ton  in  show  form.  One  yearling  bull. 
Also  young  stock.  CHAS.  B.  AVERY, 
King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  PLANTS  postpaid.  Beets,  Mangels 

Cabbage.  Copenhagen  Market,  Succession, 
Danish  Ball  Head.  Hardy  field  grown,  50,  30c;  l 
100,  45c;  1000,  $2;  5000,  $8.50;  10,000,  $15. 

10  REGISTERED  AIRSHIRE  cows  and 

bulls.  Also  5  Regi'tered  bull  calves.  Fine 
stock.  W.  H.  PRICE,  Cincifinatus,  N.  Y. 

JUoJdLUA  i-iAJrx',  Money  MrOOK,  Jra. 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  Plants  and  all 

leading  varieties  of  tomatoes  field  grown,  300 
$1.00;  500-S1.50;  1000-$2.25  by  parcel  post  < 
prepaid;  hot  and  sweet  peppers,  100-75  cts. ; 
300-$1.25;  500-$2.00:  1000-$3.25  postpaid, 

cabbage  now  ready,  tomatoes  and  peppers  j 
ready  May  the  15th.  Let  us  have  your  orders,  r 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  THE  DIXIE  PLANT 
CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 

SWINE 

DUROCS  FOR  SALE— Bred  gilts,  cows,  also 

young  pigs,  either  sex,  from  prize-winning  boar. 
ARTHUR  E.  BROWN,  Nottingham,  Pa. 

TWENTY  grade  Pigs,  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 

ter  White  6-8  weeks  old,  $6  each.  Express  paid. 
C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 

CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS  all 

leading  varieties,  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00,  post- 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  H.  SCOTT,  ] 
Franklin,  Va.  , 

O.  I.  C’s.  A. — No.  1,  registered,  March  pigs, 

$10  each;  pairs,  no  akin;  easy  feeding;  big  type 
stock;  best  of  breeding:  satisfaction  guaranteed, 
R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS— 10  Million  Fine 

Field  Grown  plants  for  sale.  12  leading  varie¬ 
ties.  Cabbage  Plants,  300,  75c;  500,  $1.25;  j 
1000,  $2  mailed  prepaid.  Expressed  5,000,  <■ 
$6.25;  10,000,  $10;  cash.  Tomato  plants, 
300,  $1  y  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20; 
mailed  prepaid.  Expressed  10,000,  $15.  Sweet 
potato,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2;  1000,  $3.50.  Post-  ( 
paid.  Expressed  10,000,  $30.  Cash.  Largest 
and  oldest  growers  in  Virginia.  Positively 
guaranteed  good  order  delivery  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  J.  P.  COUNCIL  CO.  Franklin,  Va. 

CHESTER  WHITE  DUROC  and  Berkshire 

6  weeks  old  pigs,  $4.75  each,  pure  bred,  pigs,  $6. 
OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  Duroc  Jersey  pigs  for  sale, 

6  weeks  old.  GILBERT  DREW,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Sussex,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS.  BERK- 

SHIRES,  Chester  Whites,  all  ages,  mated,  not 
akin.  Bred  sows,  service  boars;  collies,  beagles. 
P.  HAMILTON,  Cochanville,  Pa. 

DAHLIA  BULBS— To  clean  out  quickly,  my 

large  surplus  of  decorative  dahlias,  mostly  pinks 
ana  pure  whites,  will  send  16  bulbs  postpaid  for 
one  dollar.  T.  B.  SHAW,  Lincoln,  Mass. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

WHITE  COLLIES  exclusively,  pups,  four 

months,  beauties,  reasonable,  King,  all  white, 
and  White  Majesty  breeding.  MABEL 

TILBURY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage;  Wake¬ 

field  and  Copenhagen,  $2.25  per  1000,  $10  per 
5000,  $18.50  per  10, Out);  Tomato  plants,  leading 
varieties,  $2.50  per  1000,  $11.25  per  5000,  $21.50 
per  10,000;  Aster  asst.,  65c  per  100,  WM.  P. 
YEaGLE,  Bristol,  Pa. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  Strong, 

sturdy,  and  healthy,  several  ready  to  work. 
W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

LATE  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  100,  75c;  500, 

$3;  cauliflower,  2c  each.  Satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  E.  M.  FETTER,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  R.  1. 

ANUOR A— Long-haired  kittens  of  pure  bred 
stock.  Maine  grown  pets,  male  or  female. 
ORRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast,  Maine. 

MILLIONS  OF  CABBAGE  (June,  July)  and 

celery  plants  from  June  20th  $2.50  per  M.,  $1.75 
per  500.  Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Early 
Snowball  Cauliflower  plants  $3.50  per  M. 
straight.  All  kinds  of  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  orna¬ 
mentals,  etc.  W.M.  DODDS,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 

FOXES  WANTED— Reds  or  greys.  Any 

number.  ROSS  BROWN,  McFall,  Ala. 

QUALITY  AIRE  DALE  PUPPIES— ready 

for  their  new  homes.  Eligible  to  registration  in 
American  Kennel  Club.  VIGOROUS,  FARM- 
RAlSED,  BRIGHT  and  INTELLIGENT. 
Prices  reasonable.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 
Eggs.  Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
now.  ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM, 
Box  A.,  Ronks,  Pa. 

TOMATO,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  Aster 

Plants.  Transplanted  Tomato  plants — John 
Baer,  Bonny  Best,  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel,  Stone. 
$8  per  1000.  Re-rooted  Tomato  plants — same 
varieties,  $5  per  1000.  Field  Grown  Tomato 
plants— same  varieties,  $3  per  1000.  Tomato 
Seedlings — same  varieties,  $3  per  1000.  Potted 
Tomato  plants — same  varieties,  $3.25  per  100; 
$30  per  1000.  Cabbage  plants — (Field  Grown) 
— Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Enkhuizen 
Glory,  Early  Summer,  Early  Flat  Dutch,  All 
Head  Early',  Danish  Ballhead,  Savoy  and  Red 
Rock,  $2  per  1000;  5000,  $9;  500.  $1.25.  Re¬ 
rooted  Cabbage  plants,  $2.25  per  1000.  Cauli¬ 
flower  plants  (all  re-rooted)  Early  Snowball  and 
Erfurt,  $4.50  per  1000;  5000,  $20;  500,  $2.50. 
Aster  plants  (potted  2  inch).  All  colors,  $3.50 
per  100.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  vegetable  plants. 
PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  SHEPHERDS  ready  to  train.  At 

MAPLE  ISLAND  FARMS,  R.  No.  3,  Canton, 
N.  Y. 

ENGLISH-WELSH  SHEPHERD  pups,  6 

months  old  June  1.  Female,  $10;  males,  $12. 
CHAS.  LOWTHER,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 

PONIES  and  Collies.  FRED  STEWART, 

Linesville,  Pa. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

WANTED  an  associate  to  take  one  half  in¬ 

terest  in  a  new  conception  of  egg  container  for 
commercial  and  parcel  post  demand.  Has  been 
indorsed  by  the  postmaster  general  and  the  ex¬ 
press  companies;  or  will  dispose  of  same  out¬ 
right.  Refer  to  FRANK  R.  HALE,  Victoria 
Hotel,  Hartford,  Conn. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have 

able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  Inc.,  301  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS  $10  Daily.  Write  orders  for  House 

Dresses.  We  deliver  and  collect.  Pay  ad¬ 
vanced.  Complete  outfit  20c.  ECONOMY 
SALES  CO.,  Dept.  99,  Boston.  Mass. 

MAN,  middle  aged,  desires  work  on  small 

farm.  Work  for  good  board.  MICHAEL 
KETCHAM,  Vanetten,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


PEARL  GUINEA,  barred  Rocks,  Jules 

Francis  strain  eggs,  SI. 25  per  15;  $7  per  100. 
Also  Guinea  pigs,  Homer  pigeons.  CLIFFORD 
BURHANS,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

FAWN  AND  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCK 

eggs,  10  cents,  ducklings,  25  cents,  also  stock. 
Wonderful  layers.  Davidson  Poultry  Farm, 
R.  I.,  Bath,  Pa. _ 

BABY  CHICKS— Save  money,  get  "our 

prices.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 

CHIX — Barron  Leghorns,  only  heavy  layers, 

large  type,  $12  per  100:  June,  $9.50  per  100. 
Immediate  delivery.  MAPLE  ACRES  FARM, 
Box  A,  Tiffin,  O. _ _ 

R.  I.  RED  PULLETS,  10  weeks  old  June 

1st,  $1.25  each.  BLAUVELT,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 

PURE  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

$12;  Barred  Rocks,  $11;  Reds,  $12;  White 
Leghorns,  $9 ;  mixed,  $8  per  hundred.  Postpaid. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  TURKEY  RIDGE 
HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa. _ _ 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE,  Bourbon,  White 

Narragansett  Eggs,  40c.  Quality  Chicks, 
Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  14c.  Bantam:  ,  Guineas,  Ducks, 
Eggs  low,  catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS, 
Tjlford,  Pa. _ _ 

GUINEA  EGGS,  $2.50  per  15;  turkey  eggs- 

$5  per  9.  Order  from  this  ad.  EDWIN 
SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. _ _ 

LARGE  FINE,  husky  baby  chicks,  Rocks 

and  Reds  $14  per  100.  Leghorns  $13.  Postpaid, 
order  now.  SUNSET  FARM,  Box  67,  Bristol, 
Vt.  _ _ _ 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  35c 

each.  Hatching  eggs,  $1.50  for  12.  Postpaid. 
D.  H.  WRIGHT,  Bayville,  N.  J. _ _ 

CHICKS — 7c  up  C.  O.  D.  Rocks,  Reds, 

Leghorns,  and  mixed.  100%  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  19th  season.  Pamphlet.  Box  26,  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterviUe,  Pa. _ 

1,000 WHITE  LEGHORN  breeders,  somecerti- 

fied,  at  bargain  prices.  Baby  chicks  now  $10 
per  100.  List  free.  CYCLE  HATCHER  CO., 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  _ 

“  ULTRA  QUALITY”  Chicks— Anconas' 

$12.00-100;  White  Wyandottes,  $16.00-100; 
Brown  Leghorns,  $11.00-100.  Good  Chicks 
Since  1907.  Circulars.  OWNLAND  FARMS, 
Hammond,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks.  Get  our  special  prices.  Write 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhattan  Point,  Ohio. 
BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  Giant  Bronze 

Turkeys.  Hatched  first  part  of  May,  1923. 
Well  bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS 
REILLY,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


HONEY 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2; 

buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  60  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50,  buckwheat 
$6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


UNTESTED  Italian  queens  3-banded  stock 
$1.00  each,  $10.00  dozen.  $60.00  hundred. 
Ready  June  15th.  W.  C.  BARNARD,  Glenn- 
ville,  Ga. 


MAPLE  PRODUCTS 


MAPLE  SUGAR,  2  oz.  cakes,  30c;  301b.  pail 

sugar,  25c.  lb.;  syrup,  $2.25;  prepaid  price  on 
one  quart  syrup;  1  lb.  sugar,  $1,  ALBERT 
FISHER,  Rupert,  Vt. 


REAL  ESTATE 

MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALE  m 

sntral  New  York  State.  For  sizes,  descriptions, 
rice  and  terms,  write  PERRY  FAIM 
GENCY,  Canajoharie,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED — 100-200  acre  dairy  farm  in  New 

brk  State,  preferably  eastern  part.  Will  pay 
ish.  Box  328,  American  Agriculturist, 
31  4th  Ave,,  New  York  City,  _ 

FOR  SALE— Southern  Delaware  County, 


FOR  SALE — The  best  farm  in  New  England  of 


FOR  SALE  or  trade.  Store  house  5  rooms.' 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for 
ousehold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
ereales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  time. 
ATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn.  ; 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  paid  for  wool 
ides,  calf  skins,  tallow.  Write  ALVAH  A. 
ONOVER,  Lebahon,  N.  J. 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBAGO:  Chewing, 
ve  pounds,  $1.75;  ten,  $3.00.  Smoking,  five 
ounds,  $1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  pay  when  received, 
ipe  and  recipe  free.  CO-OPERATIVE 


CORD  TIRES  all  sizes,  cheap.  G.  SIMMS, 


WHITE  HICKORY  SPLIT,  smooth,  durable, 
_ve  bottom  chair,  $1.  Best  chewing  tobacco; 
8  pounds,  $2.50;  16,  $4.25;  best  smoking  to¬ 
bacco,  8  pounds,  $2.25,  16,  $3.75;  mild  smoking 
8  pounds,  $1.60;  16,  $2.60.  Postpaid.  DAVID 
HARDIN,  Patesville,  Ky.  _ 

ROOFING.  Save  half.  Write  for  particu- 

lars  today.  DURO  ROOFING  COMPANY, 
280  Broadway,  New  York  City.  _ 

DIG  POST  HOLES  the  easy  way  with  Iwan 

Post  Hole  &  Well  Auger.  Try  your  local  dealer 
first.  Easy  Digging  booklet  free.  I  WAN 
BROS.,  1505  Prairie  Ave.,  South  Bend,  Ihd. 

BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  25 

cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED 

AMBITIOUS  MEN,  18  UP.  Become  Rail- 

way  Mail  Clerks — Mail  Carriers.  $1400-$2300 
year.  Steady  work.  Full  particulars  free. 
Write  immediately.  FRANKLIN  INSTI¬ 
TUTE,  Dept.  L  101,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

““ ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17  to 

65,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions, 
$117-$250;  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR. 
OZMENT,  258  St.  Louis,  Md.,  immediately. 

“WANTED — Single  men  to  work  at  least 
one  year  as  testers  in  New  York  Cow  Testing 
Associations.  Experience  in  feeding  and  in 
operation  of  Babcock  test  essential.  Give  age, 
school  training,  dairy  or  farm  experience,  names 
and  address  of  former  employers.  Write  G.  vV , 
TAILBY,  JR.,  Animal  Husbandry  Dept., 


The  Outlook  for  the  Dairyman 

( Continued  from  page  538 ) 


especially  in  eastern  sections  where  milk 
prices  have  been  low  for  several  months  and 
much  feed  must  be  purchased.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  many  of  the  dual  purpose  cows  on 
farms  in  the  Middle  West  and  West  will 
be  allowed  to  nurse  their  calves  again/ 
Those  men  who  prefer  to  “milk  from  the 
back  of  a  horse,”  as  Dean  Russell  put  it, 
or  who  like  to  do  most  of  their  farming 
from  the  driver’s  scut  behind  a  four- 
horse  team  or  a  tractor,  will  lose  their 
sudden  infatuation  for  the  dairy  cow. 

And,  finally,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
numerous  times  in  the  last  few  troublous 
months,  the  sale  to  the  butcher  of  the 
boarder  cows  would  eliminate  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  present  excess  in  production 
and  do  it  to  the  profit  of  the  owners  of 
such  cows  and  pave  the  way  for  better 
prices  for  everybody. 

Imports  Exceed  Exports 

The  last  five  years  have  witnessed  a 
complete  reversal  in  our  foreign  trade. 
The  accompanying  graphs  tell  the  story. 
They  show  the  net  balance  of  trade  in 


terms  of  whole  milk  for  each  of  the 
principal  dairy  products,  and  for  all 
combined,  for  the  last  ten  years  and  the 
pre-war  average. 

Before  the  war  we  were  importing 
substantial  quantities  of  cheese,  while 
in  butter  and  condensed  milk,  imports 
and  exports  practically  balanced  each 
other.  The  war  stimulated  exports  of 
all  three  products  until  in  1919  the  net 
export  balance  in  terms  of  whole  milk 
was  over  2.6  billion  pounds.  Since  1919 
the  current  has  gradually  shifted  until  in 
1923  there  was  a  net  import  balance  of 
477  million  pounds,  the  first  since  1914. 

Net  imports  of  18  million  pounds  of 
butter  last  year  were  unusually  heavy, 
while  net  imports  of  56  million  pounds  of 
cheese  were  the  largest  on  record.  Net 
exports  of  condensed  milk  amounted  to 
184  million  pounds. 

The  amount  of  butter  actually  im¬ 
ported  does  not  bulk  so  large  compared 
with  our  domestic  output,  but  it  is  the 
equalizer  which  keeps  our  prices  in  line 
with  the  world  level  plus  the  tariff.  The 


fact  that  foreign  butter  is  available,  even 
though  it  is  not  brought  into  the  country, 
acts  as  a  club  over  the  domestic  market. 

Our  Prices  Attractive 

Great  Britain  is  the  chief  market  for 
surplus  butter  and  cheese.  She  imported 
more  butter  in  1923  than  ever  before,  but 
this  was  accomplished  as  a  result  of  heavy 
offerings  from  her  colonies  and  from 
Denmark  which  had  to  find  a  market. 
Because  of  these  large  supplies  and  so 
much  industrial  idleness,  British  butter 
and  cheese  prices  have  been  rather  low. 
Hence,  exporting  countries  have  found 
it  better  to  send  part  of  their  output  to 
the  United  States  even  though  the  tariff 
compels  them  to  take  8  cents  less  than 
our  prices  for  butter  and  5  cents  less  for 
cheese.  To  a  limited  extent,  the  discount 
on  foreign  exchanges  neutralizes  the 
tariff,  although  that  argument  has  lost 
much  of  its  force.  This  is  especially 
true  of  Denmark,  which  country  must 
use  that  same  depreciated  money  to 
buy  from  other  countries  the  oil  cake 


and  feeds  with  which  to  ration  its  dairy 
cows. 

Foreign  Competition  in  the  Future 

What  can  be  expected  in  the  future  in 
the  way  of  competition  from  foreign 
dairy  products? 

For  one  thing,  if  our  prices  average 
lower,  foreign  countries  won’t  ship  so 
much  in  our  direction.  A  Government 
observer  reports  that  production  during 
the  past  winter  has  been  unprofitable 
in  Denmark.  If  Danish  dairymen  are 
like  those  in  other  countries,  these 
conditions  eventually  will  result  in  some 
curtailment.  New  Zealand  is  in  better 
position  to  maintain  its  output,  as  the 
climate  favors  outdoor  feeding  much  oi 
the  year  and  the  feed  used  is  produced 
at  home  so  that  production  costs  are  low. 

Furthermore,  foreign  consumption  will 
expand  at  lower  prices  and  help  to  re¬ 
move  some  of  the  pressure  upon  our 
markets.  Germany  formerly  bough  i 
about  125  million  pounds  of  butter 
(i Continued  on  page  547) 
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necessary  that  something  must  be  done, 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  small  property 
owners  and  especially  land  owners  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  be  heard  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  a  few  fundamental 
tilings  that  must  be  done  to  relieve  the 
ever-increasing  burden  of  small  property 
taxpayers.  First,  there  should  be  a  much 
larger  amount  of  the  personal  property  on 
the  tax  rolls.  There  is  no  justice  in  a  system 
that  makes  it  necessary  for  a  small  land- 
owner  to  pay  out  in  taxes  more  than  he 
can  realize  from  his  land,  when  his  neigh¬ 
bor  with  perhaps  ten  times  as  much  prop¬ 
erty  escapes  taxes  entirely,  just  because 
his  property  happens  to  be  personal. 

Second,  there  could  be  a  great  saving 
in  our  public  expenses  from  the  State 
government  clear  down  through  to  our 
towns.  But  the  lesson  should  begin  at 
the  State  capitol.  I  am  somewhat  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  State  budget,  and  am  frank 
to  say  that  if  the  public  could  have  the 
same  opportunity  many  of  our  taxpayers 
would  seed  red. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  our  local  ex¬ 
penses  are  very  large,  especially  road 
building,  the  schools  and  charitable  build¬ 
ings.  Who  was  it  that  required  Yates 
County  this  year  to  build  a  so  called 
“secondary  road”  of  concrete  at  a  cost 
of  $70,000  per  mile  (against  the  wishes  of 
the  people)  when  a  road  good  for  all  time 
in  this  location  could  have  been  built  for 
$37,000  per  mile?  Answer:  the  State 


Bringing  the  Bull  Home 

{Continued  from  page  536) 

publicly.  We  went  to  the  barn,  and  re¬ 
moved  the  rope  from  several  bales  of 
binder  twine,  and  thus  armed,  I  was 
ready  to  start  back  to  Mr.  Brown's. 

“  Guess  I’ll  go  along,”  said  Jim. 

“You  don’t  need  to,  unless  you  want 
to,”  I  replied,  hoping  he  would,  and  yet 
not  wishing  for  a  larger  audience,  in  case 
I  was  again  to  be  submitted  to  such  indig¬ 
nities  as  I  had  already  experienced. 

Jim  just  grinned  and  fell  in  behind  me. 

I  suppose  a  bull  hasn’t  much  in  the 
way  of  brains,  after  all,  this  one  at  least 
failed  to  realize  that  a  new  factor  had  en¬ 
tered  the  situation,  in  the  shape  of  a  rope 
fastened  to  each  front  foot.  What  a  glor¬ 
ious  sensation  of  power  it  gave  me,  as  he 
again  started,  as  he  evidently  thought,  to 
show  me  who  was  boss,  to  bring  him  to  his 
knees.  Even  at  that,  he  travelled  several 
yards,  and  Jim  had  hold  of  the  rope 
around  his  nose,  too. 

The  Other  Extreme 

Our  next  problem  was  to  get  motion 
from  him  in  any  direction.  Like  so  many 
of  us,  when  he  couldn’t  have  his  way,  he 
refused  to  play  at  all.  We  prodded  and 
coaxed,  and  when  he  did  start,  it  was  on 
a  gallop  as  before.  About  three  such  les¬ 
sons  apparently  convinced  him  that  there 
was  no  use  in  objecting,  and  he  went 
along  like  a  gentleman. 

Our  home  was  just  over  the  hill,  and  as 
we  neared  it,  I  said  to  Jim,  “I  can  manage 
him  all  right  now,  if  you  are  in  a  hurry 
to  get  home.” 

“  Guess,  I  might  as  well  go  all  the  way, 
haven’t  anything  to  do  at  home,  your 
Dad  will  just  think  I  came  up  for  a  visit, 
anyway.” 

“All  right.  They  will  find  it  out  to¬ 
morrow  anyway,  even  if  they  don’t  from 
us,  but  don’t  say  anything  about  it  to¬ 
night,  will  you,  Jim?” 

*  *  * 

“Hello,  Jim,”  said  mother,  when  we 
had  turned  the  bull  in  at  the  gate,  and 
had  gone  to  the  house,  “come  on  in  and 
have  some  supper.  What  made  you  so 
late,  son?  Dad  has  eaten  his  supper  and 
has  the  milking  nearly  finished.  I  had 
begun  to  worry  about  you.” 

“You  needn’t  worry  about  me,  mother. 
The  bull  didn’t  lead  very  good,  at  first, 


Who  is  making  necessary  the  ever- 
increasing  cost  of  our  schools?  Largely 
the  experts  at  Albany. 

Who  has  made  it  necessary  for  our 
county  during  the  last  year  to  use  large 
sums  of  money  to  provide  quarters  for  the 
county  poor,  accommodations  more  regal 
than  any  of  the  taxpayers  ever  dream  of 
enjoying?  The  same  answer:  Albany. 
Therefore,  localities  are  not  always  to 
blame.  They  have  a  lesson  to  learn,  also. 

Out  farmers  are  not  pikers.  They 
want  good  schools,  good  roads,  and  good 
institutions.  Furthermore,  they  are 
willing  to  pay  their  share  for  them.  They 
are  not  willing  however  to  mortgage  their 
farms  (as  many  have  done  lately)  in  order 
to  pay  taxes  for  the  building  of  stately 
boulevards  that  they  never  will  use,  or  for 
buildings  for  public  use  the  cost  of  which 
is  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the 
community.  Taxes  will  soon  be  the  means 
of  depopulating  many  farming  districts. 
Then  who  will  pay  for  the  bonds  and  in¬ 
terest  that  is  continually  being  increased? 

Surely  it  is  time  some  one  should 
“stop,  look  and  listen.” — H.  S.  F.,  Yates 
County,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

1  Rich  Ground  Best 

T  WAS  pleased  at  what  I  saw  in  Ameri- 
A  can  Agriculturist  about  planting  in 
the  moon.  It  reminds  me  of  what  I  heard 


several  years  ago.  Several  farmers  were 
discussing  the  subject  and  after  they 
had  all  said  their  bit  one  of  them  says 
to  the  silent  one,  “Well,  John,  what  do 
you  think?” 

John  answered  “Well,  some  people  like 
to  plant  in  the  moon,  but  for  me  I’d  just 
as  soon  have  good  rich  ground.” — M.  J. 
BrainaRD,  Genesee,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Why  Don’t  Farmers  Write  More? 

FARMERS  as  a  rule  only  seem  to  write 
a  letter  when  absolutely  necessary, 
yet  radio  means  much  more  to  us  than  to 
people  in  the  cities.  A  neighbor  told  me 
recently  that  they  would  rather  sacrifice 
their  automobile  than  their  radio  outfit 
and  I  imagine  there  are  thousands  of 
others  just  as  enthusiastic  who  have 
never  written  to  show  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  any  broadcasting  station  and 
am  sending  the  names  of  these  three 
neighbors  hoping  you  will  be  able  to  get 
them  started. 

A  person  need  not  be  a  close  observer 
to  see  how  radio  has  broadened  the  minds 
of  the  rural  people  in  the  past  year,  yet  the 
time  that  should  be  spent  in  writing  their 
appreciation  of  each  and  every  speaker  or 
artist  whom  they  enjoy  listening  to,  they 
spend  in  worrying  for  fear  something  will 
happen  and  broadcasting  eventually  be 
given  up. — Chas.  L.  Bennett,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y. 


Mixture  of  Everything 
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engineer,  or  the  cement  people,  some 
wonder  which. 


} 

but  Jim  helped  me  to  get  him  started,  and 
then  came  along  to  keep  me  company.” 

^  “Yes,”  said  Jim,  “I  have  been  intend¬ 
ing  to  come  up,  anyway,  for  two  or  three 
nights,  now.” 

Mother  looked  us  over,  with  sort  of  a 
funny  smile,  and  I  couldn’t  help  Wonder¬ 
ing  whether  there  Was  any  grass  stains 
on  the  seat  of  my  pants. 

“Well,  I  see  you  arrived  all  right,  but 
it  took  you  quite  a  spell,”  said  Dad  after 
we  had  finished  supper  and  I  had  gone  to 
help  finish  the  milking.  “Have  any 
trouble?  ” 

“He  bothered  some,  but  I  showed  him 
who  Was  boss.  I’ll  bet  he  knows  a  lot 
more  than  he  did,  and  I  guess  I  do,  too,” 
I  added. 

*  *  * 

I  heard  Dad  telling  mother  something 
that  they  seemed  to  think  was  a  good 
joke,  when  he  came  back  from  taking  the 
milk  to  the  cheese  factory,  the  next 
morning,  but  I  didn’t  bother  to  ask  what 
they  were  laughing  about.  I  didn’t  need 
to.  Dad  chuckled  to  himself  several 
times  during  the  day,  but  neither  he  nor 
mother  bothered  me  about  it,  for  which 
I  was  duly  thankful. 

The  confidence  of  youth  is  a  great  thing. 
Parents  and  grandparents  are  often  great¬ 
ly  disturbed,  because  the  younger  gener¬ 
ation  will  not  listen  to  their  advice,  and 
be  .guided  by  the  experience  of  their  eld¬ 
ers,  and  yet  if  anyone  did  just  as  their 
parents  did,  we  wouldn’t  get  anywhere 
because  progress  is  largely  a  matter  of 
doing  something  that  others  say  “can’t 
be  done.”  After  all  I  did  bring  the  bull 
home  (with  just  a  little  assistance).  That 
wasn’t  the  only  time,  though,  that  I  found 
that  the  advice  of  Dad  made  a  much 
firmer  impression  on  my  youthful  mind, 
after  corroboration  by  personal  experi¬ 
ment. 

New  York  Farm  News 
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son,  his  son  L.  J.  Emerson  has  been  the 
owner. 

The  public  market  at  Binghamton  is 
now  completed. — E.  L.  V. 

Tioga  County. — April  rains  continued 
through  May  and  it  turns  very  cold  after 
each  rain.  The  ground  has  been  so  wet 
that  it  has  held  back  plowing  to  a  great 


extent,  so  much  so  that  many  farmers 
have  still  got  to  sow  oats.  Some  farmers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  what  is  not  sown 
now  will  have  to  be  sown  to  other  crops. 
It  is  so  cold  that  fear  is  entertained  that 
seeds  sown  will  decay  and  fail  to  germi¬ 
nate.  We  certainly  hope  they  will  not. 
Quite  a  quantity  of  maple  syrup  was  made 
this  year,  although  not  as  much  as  usual 
owing  to  the  lack  of  help  and  the  unfav¬ 
orable  weather  conditions.  The  milk 
question  is  occupying  the  minds  of  many 
farmers.  What  we  want  and  need  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  all  is  cooperation. — 
Mbs.  C.  A.  B. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Saratoga  County — Spring  has  been 
unusually  cold,  wet  and  backward. 
Grass  and  fall  sown  grains  are  making  fine 
growth.  Only  a  small  acreage  of  oats  has 
been  sown,  in  fact  none  at  all  on  low 
ground,  which  is  not  fit  for  tillage  as  yet. 
Gardens  have  not  been  planted,  in  fact  no 
planting  of  any  kind  has  been  attempted. 
The  water  is  very  high  in  the  Hudson 
Valley.  Help  is  unattainable,  conse¬ 
quently  but  little  work  is  being  done  on 
the  farms.  Many  farmers  are  leaving 
their  farms,  going  to  work  in  nearby  mills 
or  on  public  works,  notwithstanding  the 
report  of  factories  running  on  short  time 
or  closing  down  for  indefinite  periods. 
A  great  deal  of  productive  land  will  be 
allowed  to  lie  fallow  or  allowed  to  run  to 
pasture  or  meadow.  Cows  have  been 
turned  out  to  pasture  and  are  apparently 
doing  well.  Hay  has  been  bringing 
fairly  satisfactory  prices,  $13  a  ton  at  the 
farm  being  the  general  price.  Farmers 
have  sold  all  the  hay  they  had  and  mows 
are  generally  empty.  Potatoes  are  bring¬ 
ing  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  barrel.  Last  year’s 
crop  is  about  all  disposed  of.  Fruit  trees 
look  promising.  Prices  paid  for  milk  are 
not  very  satisfactory,  butter  bringing  45 
to  50c  per  pound  wholesale.  Eggs  are 
25c  a  dozen.  Feeds  of  all  kinds  are  high 
priced.  Tax  returns  show  that  very  few 
taxes  have  been  unpaid,  which  is  much 
better  than  last  year  when  a  large  amount 
of  taxes  were  not  paid  when  due.  Farmers 
in  this  territory  fully  appreciate  the  work 
American  Agriculturist  has  done  to 
reduce  their  burden  of  taxes  which  is  still 
more  than  they  can  bear.  The  farm 
bureaus  are  doing  excellent  work  too.— 
E.  S.  R. 
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Try  This  Engine  FREE 

I  can  tell  you  how  to  lighten  your  summer 
chores.  Put  an  Edwards  Engine  into  service 

right  now  on  your  pump  jack,  power  washer,  cream  sep¬ 
arator,  churn,  grindstone,  lighting  plant,  etc.,  also  on 
heavier  summer  jobs  such  as  concrete  mixer,  hay  press, 
grain  elevator,  etc.  Then  you  can  use  this  same  Engine 
lor  Fall  and  Winter  work  to  run  an  eight-inch  feed  grinder, 
wood  saW,  fodder  cutter,  etc.  No  cash  required. 

Bargain  Prices — Free  Trial 

Mail  coupon  today  for  special  combination  bargain  prices 
onpowej:  machinery, ana  details  _ 

TtIE~ED  WARDS  MOTOR  CO. 

133  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Without  obligation,  send  complete  information  about  free 
trial  offer  on  Edwards  Engine  and  combination  bargain 
prices  on  power  machinery. 

Name . . . 


Address  . 
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sliding  shoe  principle 
'  imt 


The  ——t,  pimuiuitj 

permits  the  glass  hardening 
of  the  raised  contacts  and 
shoe— breaks  down  the  oil 
Him,  producing  a  positive 
de 


and^eSlrt'h®i|111°**iri  easdy^run^n^oijthfy', 

If  your  Dealer  can’t  supply  you. 
send  us  S1.00  with  your  Dealers 
name,  and  we  will  ship  it  to  you 
direct. 

HY-POWER  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  E,  MT.  VERNON,  N.  Y. 


lAnd  we  guarantee  all  other  ears 

Inearly  double  present  mileage , power 
and  flexibility,  make  hilt.  on  high 
formerly  difficult  on  low.  Models 
|for  any  car,  truck,  tractor,  marine  oe 

- - - -  j  Makes  old  cars  better  than  new. 

Bee  our  wonderful  mileage  guarantees  for  other  cars. 

Ford . 34 ml.  Reo...?..24ml.  Chevro’t...32m!. 

Bulck4...30ml.  Chaim’s... 23 ml.  Max’I (25)  30ml. 
Buick6. . .24 ml.  Olds, 6. .-..23 ml.  Nash 6.... 23ml. 
Hudson... 30 ml.  Paige 6..-.. 20 ml.  Lincoln 8. ,17ml. 

Hupp . 25  ml.  Oaklnd  6.  .24  ml.  StdbkrLt623ml. 

Dodge — 28ml.  Overl’d4..32ml.  Cole8..„.17mf. 
If  your  car  is  not  mentioned  here  Bend  name  and  model 
for  particulars  and  our  guarantee  on  it.  Agents  wanted. 

SENT  ON  30  DAY’S  FREE  TRIAL 

i  You  can  drive  any  car  in  heaviest  traffio  without  shift¬ 
ing  gears.  Starts  off  on  high  in  any  Weather  without 
priming  or  heating— no  jerking  or  choking.  No  more 
foul  epark  plugs  or  carbon  in  cylinders.  No  leaking  of 
gas  into  crank  case.  Try  it  30  days  on  our  guarantee  of 
money  back  if  not  entirely  satisfied.  No  strings  to 
eur  guarantee.  YOU  ARE  THE  JUDGE.  Anyone 
who  can  handle  a  wrench  can  attach  it.  No  boring  of 
now  holes  or  changing  of  operating  mechanism.  Write 
today.  AIR-FRICTION  CARBURETOR  CO. 

1026  Raymond  Bldg./  Dayton,. Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Down  For 

2  WITTE 

(Throttling  Governor ) 

Easy  Terms  on  best  engine 
built.  Burns  kerosene.distillate.gasoline  or  gas.  Change 

Bower  at  will.  Equipped  with  the  famous  WICQ 
iagneto.  Other  sizes,  2  to  26  H-P. — all  styles. 

Write  today  for  my  Big  Engine  Book. 
“ “Sent  free— No  obligation  on  your  part. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1801  Oakland  Avenue,  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1801  Empire  Building,  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrate  J  la  colore  froo 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  2  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


D  A  TPAT’TC  Booklet  free.  Highest 
4  /-\  ■  r,l\  ■  references.  Best  results. 
_  Promptness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer,  644  G  Street, 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


BINDFR  TWINF _  Shortage  predicted. 

D1IYL/C.IV  l  Wll’MIL  Get  our  Iow  price  ana 
order  early.  Farmer  Agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 
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The  Broad  High  W  ciy — By  Jeffery  Farnol 

C For  synopsis  of  preceding  installments,  sec.  page  543) 


“  OTAND  back,  you  chaps,”  he  growled. 

^  “Stand  back — or  I'll  'urt  some  on 
ye.”  And  then,  turning  to  me,  “What 
be  the  matter  wi’  the  fools,  Peter?” 

“Matter?”  cried  the  Postilion;  “mur¬ 
der  be  the  matter — my  master  be  mur¬ 
dered — an’  there  stands  the  man  as 
done  it!” 

“Murder?”  cried  George,  in  an  altered 
voice.  Now,  as  he  spoke,  the  crowd 
parted,  and  four  ostlers  appeared,  bearing 
a  hurdle  between  them,  and  on  the  hurdle 
lay  an  elegant  figure  whose  head  and  face 
were  still  muffled  in  my  neckerchief.  I  saw 
George  start,  and  his  glance  came  round 
to  my  bare  throat,  and  dismay  was  in  his 
eyes. 

“Peter — ?”  he  murmured;  then  he 
laughed  suddenly  and  clapped  his  hand 
down  upon  my  shoulder.  “Look  ’ee,  you 
chaps,”  he  cried,  facing  the  crowd,  “this 
is  my  friend,  an  honest  man  and  no  mur¬ 
derer;  this  is  my  friend  as  I’d  go  bail  for 
wi’  my  life  to  be  a  true  man;  speak  up, 
Peter,  an’  tell  ’em  as  you  ’m  an  honest 
man  an’  no  murderer.”  But  I  shook  my 
head. 

“Not  here,  George,”  I  answered;  “it 
would  be  of  no  avail — besides,  I  can  say 
nothing  to  clear  myself.” 

“Nothin’,  Peter?” 

“Nothing,  George.  This  man  was  shot 
and  killed  in  the  Hollow — I  found  him 
lying  dead — I  found  the  empty  pistol,  and 
the  Postilion,  yonder,  found  me  standing 
over  the  body.  That  is  all  I  have  to  tell.” 

“Peter,”  said  he,  speaking  hurriedly  be¬ 
neath  his  breath,  “oh,  Peter!— let’s  run 
for  it — ’twould  be  main  easy  for  the  likes 
o’  you  an’  me — ” 

“No,  George,”  I  answered;  “it  would 
be  worse  than  useless.  But  one  thing 
I  do  ask  of  you— and  it  is,  that  you  will 
bid  me  good-by,  and — take  my  hand  once 
more,  George— before  all  these  that  look 
upon  me  as  a  murderer.” 

Before  I  had  finished  he  had  my  hand 
in  both  of  his— nay,  had  thrown  one 
great  arm  protectingly  about  me. 

“Why,  Peter—”  he  began,  in  a 
strangely  cracked  voice,  “never  think  as 
I’d  believe  their  lies,  an’ — such  fighters  as 
you  an’  me! — -let’s  make  a  bolt  for  it — I 
want  to  hit  somebody!  They’d  go  over 
like  skittles — like  skittles,  Peter — ” 

The  crowd  surged,  opened,  and  a  man 
on  horseback  pushed  his  way  toward  me. 
Rough  hands  were  now  laid  upon  me; 
I  saw  George’s  fist  raised  threateningly, 
but  caught  it  in  my  grasp. 

“Good-by,”  said  I;  “good-by,  George, 
and  don’t  look  so  downcast,  man.”  But 
we  were  forced  apart,  and  I  was  pushed 
and  pulled  and  hustled  ^iway,  along  pan¬ 
elled  passageways,  and  into  a  long,  dim 
room,  where  sat  the  gentleman  I  had  seen 
on  the  horse,  to  whom  I  delivered  up  the 
pistol,  and  answered  divers  questions  as 
well  as  I  might  and  by  whom,  after  much 
jotting  of  notes.  I  was  delivered  over  to 
four  burly  fellows,  who,  with  a  grip  much 
tighter  than  was  necessary,  once  more  led 
me  out  into  the  moonlit  street,  where 
were  people  who  pressed  forward  to  stare 
into  my  face,  and  people  who  leaned  out  of 
windows  to  stare  down  upon  my  head,  and 
many  more  who  followed  at  my  heels. 

And  thus,  in  much  estate,  I  ascended 
a  flight  of  worn  stone  steps  into  the 
churchyard,  and  so — by  a  way  of  tombs 
and  graves — came  at’  last  to  the  great 
square  church-tower,  into  which  I  was 
incontinently  thrust,  and  there  very 
securely  locked  up. 

CHAPTER  XLIV 

THE  BOW  STREET  RUNNERS 

TT  was  toward  evening  of  the  next  day 
-*■  that  the  door  of  my  prison  was  opened, 
and  two  men  entered.  The  first  was  a  tall, 
cadaverous-looking  individual  of  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  cast  of  feature,  who  was  wrapped 
in  a  long  coat  reaching  almost  to  his  heels, 
from  the  pocket  of  which  projected  a  short 
staff,  or  truncheon.  He  came  forward 


with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  at 
me  under  the  brim  of  a  somewhat 
weather-beaten  hat — that  is  to  say,  he 
looked  at  my  feet  and  my  hands  and  my 
throat  and  my  chin,  but  never  seemed  to 
get  any  higher. 

His  companion,  on  the  contrary,  bus¬ 
tled  forward,  and,  tapping  me  familiarly 
on  the  shoulder,  looked  me  over  with  a 
bright,  appraising  eye. 

“S’elp  me,  Jeremy!”  said  he,  addressing 
his  saturnine  friend,  “s’elp  me,  if  I  ever  see 
a  pore  misfort’nate  cove  more  to  my  mind 
an’  fancy — nice  an’  tall  an’  straight¬ 
legged — a  five-foot  drop  now — or  say 
five  foot  six,  an’  ’e  ’ll  go  off  as  sweet  as  a 
bird;  ah!  you’ll  never  feel  it,  my  covey — 
a  leetle  tightish  round  the  windpipe, 
p’r'aps — but.  Lord,  it’s  soon  over.” 
Here  he  produced  from  the  depths  of  a 
capacious  pocket  something  that  glit¬ 
tered  beneath  his  agile  fingers.  “And  ’ow 
might  be  your  general  ’ealth,  young 
cove?”  he  went  on  affably,  “bobbish,  I 
’ope — fair  an’  bobbish?”  As  he  spoke, 
with  a  sudden,  dexterous  motion,  he  had 
snapped  something  upon  m37  wrists,  so 
quickly  that,  at  the  contact  of  the  cold 
steel,  I  started,  and  as  I  did  so,  some¬ 
thing  jingled  faintly. 

“There!”  he  exclaimed,  clapping  me  on 
the  shoulder  again,  but  at  the  same  time 
casting  a  sharp  glance  at  my  shackled 
wrists — “there — now  we’re  all  ’appy  an’ 
comfortable!  I  see  as  you're  a  cove  as 
takes  things  nice  an’  quiet.  Lord! — the 
way7  I've  seen  misfort’nate  coves  take  on 
at  sight  o’  them  ‘bracelets’  is  something 
out-rageous!” 

“Ain’t  we  never  a-goin’  to  start?”  in¬ 
quired  Jeremy,  staring  out  of  the  window. 

“And  where,”  said  I,  “where  might  3Tou 
be  taking  me?” 

“  Why,  since  you  ax,  m37  cove37,  we’m 
a-takin’  3Tou  where  37ou’ll  be  took  good 
care  on,  and  ’ave  justice  done  on  you. 
Though,  to  be  sure,  I'm  sorry7  to  take  you 
from  such  proper  quarters  as  these  ’ere — 
nice  and  airy7 — eh,  Jeremy7?” 

“Ah! — an’  wi’  a  fine  view  o’  the 
graves!”  growled  Jeremy,  leading  the 
way7  out. 

IN  the  street  stood  a  chaise  and  four, 
surrounded  by  a  pushing,  jostling 
throng  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who, 
catching  sight  of  me  between  the  Bow 
Street  Runners,  stared  at  me  with  ever3r 
e37e  they  possessed,  until  I  was  hidden  in 
the  chaise. 

“Right  away!”  growled  Jeremy7,  shut¬ 
ting  the  door  with  a  bang. 

“Whoa!”  roared  a  voice,  and  a  great, 
shaggy  golden  head  was  thrust  in  at  the 
window,  and  a  hand  reached  down  and 
grasped  mine. 

“A  pipe  an’  ’baccy,  Peter — from  me;  a 
flask  o’  rum — Simon’s  best,  from  Simon; 
an’  chicken  sang-widges,  from  m37  Prue.” 
This  as  he  passed  in  each  article  through 
the  window.  “There  were  a  lot  more,  but 
I’ve  forgot  it  all,  only,  Peter,  me  an’ 
Simon  be  goin’  to  get  a  lawyer  chap  for 
’ee,  an’ — oh,  man,  Peter,  say  the  word, 
an’  I’ll  have  ’ee  out  o’  this  in  a  twinklin’ — 
an’  we’ll  run  for  it — ” 


But,  even  as  I  shook  m37  head,  the 
postboy’s  whip  cracked,  and  the  horses 
plunged  forward. 

“Good-by,  George!”  I  cried;  “good-by, 
dear  fellow!”  and  the  last  I  saw  of  him 
was  as  he  stood  rubbing  his  tears  away 
with  one  fist  and  shaking  the  other  after 
the  chaise. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

WHICH  CONCERNS  ITSELF,  AMONG  OTHER 
MATTERS,  WITH  THE  BOOTS  OF  THE  SATUR¬ 
NINE  JEREMY 

A  BOTTLE  o’  rum!”  said  the  man 
Bob,  and  he  removed  the  cork,  took 
a  gulp,  and  handed  it  over  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  who  also  sniffed  at,  and  tasted  it. 
“And  what  d’37e  make  o’  that,  Jeremy?” 

“Tasted  better  afore  now!”  growled 
Jerem37,  and  immediately  took  another 
pull. 

“Sang-widges,  too!”  pursued  the  man 
Bob,  “an’  I  always  was  partial  to 
chicken!”  and  forthwith  he  helped  him¬ 
self,  and  his  companion  also. 

“I’ve  eat  wuss!”  rumbled  Jeremy, 
munching. 

“Young  cove,  the37  does  you  credit,” 
said  the  man  Bob,  nodding  to  me  with 
great  urbanity,  “great  credit — there  ain’t 
many  misfort’nates  as  can  per-jooce  such 
sang-widges  as  them — ’old  ’ard  there, 
Jeremy — ■”  But,  indeed,  the  sandwiches 
were  already  only  a  memory,  wherefore 
his  brow  grew  black,  and  he  glared  at  the 
still  munching  Jeremy. 

“A  pipe  and  ’bacca!”  mused  the  man 
Bob,  after  we  had  ridden  some  while  in 
silence,  and,  with  the  same  serene  uncon¬ 
sciousness,  he  took  the  pipe,  filled  it, 
lighted  it,  and  puffed  with  an  air  of 
dreamy  content. 

“Jeremy  is  a  good-ish  sort,”  he  began, 
with  a  complacent  flourish  of  the  pipe, 
“but  cross-grained — and  ’cause  why? — 
’cause  ’e  don’t  smoke — (go  eas37  wi’  the 
rum,  Jeremy!)  there’s  nothin’  like  a  pipe 
o’  ’bacca  to  soothe  such  things  away7 — 
(I  got  m37  eye  on  37e,  Jeremy!) — no,  there’s 
nothin’  like  a  pipe  o’  ’bacca.” 

Jerem37  growled,  held  up  the  bottle  to 
the  failing  light  of  evening,  and  extended 
it  unwilling^7  toward  his  comrade’s  hand; 
but  at  that  instant,  the  chaise  lurched 
violently7 — there  was  a  cry7,  a  splintering 
of  glass,  a  crash,  and  I  was  tying,  half- 
stunned,  in  a  ditch,  listening  to  the 
chorus  of  oaths  and  cries  that  rose  from 
the  cloud  of  dust  where  the  frightened 
horses  reared  and  plunged. 

All  at  once,  I  found  m37self  upon  m37 
feet,  running  down  the  road,  for  I  could 
think  only  of  escape.  So  I  ran  on,  some¬ 
what  unsteadity  as  37et,  because  m37  fall 
had  been  a  heavy  one.  I  heard  a  shout 
behind  me — and  a  bullet  sang  over  m37 
head;  and  then  I  could  hear  the  patter 
of  their  feet  upon  the  hard  ground. 

Now,  as  I  ran,  m37  brain  cleared,  but 
this  onty  served  me  to  appreciate  the 
difficult37  of  eluding  my  pursuers;  more¬ 
over,  the  handcuffs  galled  m37  wrists,  and 
the  short  connecting  chain  hampered  my 
movements  considerably,  and  I  saw  that, 
upon  this  straight  lever,  I  must  soon  be 
run  down,  or  shot  from  behind. 


Glancing  back,  I  beheld  them  some 
hundred  37ards  or  so,  away,  running  with 
that  long,  free  stride  that  speaks  of  en¬ 
durance.  I  increased  the  pace,  but,  when 
I  glanced  again,  though  the  man  Bob  had 
dropped  back,  the  saturnine  Jeremy7  ran 
on,  no  nearer,  but  no  farther  than  before. 

Now,  as  I  went,  I  presently7  espied  that 
for  which  I  had  looked — a  gate  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  hedge,  but  never  did  a  gate 
appear  quite  so  high  and  insurmountable; 
with  the  desperation  of  despair,  I  sprang, 
swinging  my  arms  above  my  head  as  I  did 
so.  M37  foot  grazed  the  top  bar — down 
I  came,  stumbled,  regained  my  balance, 
and  ran  on  over  the  springy7  turf.  I 
heard  a  crash  behind  me,  a  second  pistol 
barked,  and  it  seemed  that  a  hot  iron 
seared  m37  forearm.  Glancing  down,  I 
saw  the  skin  cut  and  bleeding,  but,  finding 
it  no  worse,  breathed  a  sigh  of  thankful¬ 
ness,  and  ran  on. 

By  that  leap  I  had  probably7  gained 
some  twenty7  yrards;  I  would  nurse  my 
strength,  therefore.  If  I  could  once  gain 
the  woods!  How  far  off  were  they?— 
half-a-mile,  a  mile? — well,  I  could  run 
that  easily7.  Stay!  what  was  that  sound 
behind  me?  I  turned  my  head;  the  man 
Jeremy7  was  within  twelve  yrards  of  me— 
lean  and  spare,  he  ran  with  the  long,  easy 
stride  of  a  greydiound. 

On  I  went,  scattering  flocks  of  scamper¬ 
ing  sheep,  past  meditative  cows  who 
started  up,  scrambling  through  hedges, 
over  gate  and  stile  and  ditch,  with  eyes 
upon  the  distant  woods  full  of  the  purple 
gloom  of  evening,  and,  in  m37  ears,  the 
muffled  thud!  thud!  of  the  pursuit.  The 
woods  were  close  now,  but  my  breath 
was  panting  thick  and  short,  my  stride 
was  less  sure,  my  wrists  were  raw7  and 
bleeding,  and  the  ceaseless  jingle  of  my 
chain  maddened  me. 

THUD ! — thud! — untiring,  persistent- 
thud  ! — thud !  He  had  gained  on  me  in 
the  last  half-mile.  I  cast  a  look  over  my 
shoulder;  I  saw  that  he  had  lessened  the 
distance  between  us  by7  half.  His  face 
shone  w7ith  sweat — his  eyes  w7ere  staring 
and  shot  with  blood,  but  he  ran  on  with 
the  same  long  easy7  stride  that  wras  slowly 
but  surety  wearing  me  down. 

He  w7as  nearing  me  fast — he  was  close 
upon  me — closer — within  reach  of  me. 
I  could  hear  his  w7histling  breaths,  and 
then,  all  at  once,  I  was  down  on  hands 
and  knees;  he  tried  to  avoid  me — failed, 
and,  shooting  high  over  me,  thudded 
down  upon  the  grass. 

For  a  moment  he  lay7  still,  then,  with  a 
groan,  he  rolled  over,  and  propping  him¬ 
self  on  his  arm,  thrust  a  hand  into  his 
bosom;  but  I  hurled  myself  upon  him, 
and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  twisted  the 
pistol  from  his  grasp,  whereupon  he 
groaned  again. 

“Hurt?”  I  panted. 

“Arm  broke,  I  think,”  he  growled,  and 
forthwith  burst  out  into  a  torrent  of 
curses. 

“Does  it — hurt — so  much?”  I  panted. 
“Ah!  but  it — ain’t  that,”  he  panted 
back;  “it’s  me — a-lettin’  of  y7ou — w7ork 
off  a  moldy — old  trick  on  me — ” 

“But  you  are  a  great  runner!”  said  I. 
“A  great  fool,  y7ou  mean,  to  be  took  in 
by  a—” 

“You  have  a  long  walk  back,  and  yTour 
arm  will  be  painful — ” 

“And  serve  me  right  for  bein’  took  m 
by—” 

“If  you  w7ill  lend  me  your  neckerchief, 
I  think  I  can  make  your  arm  more  com¬ 
fortable,”  said  I.  He  ceased  cursing  to 
stare  at  me,  slowly7  and  awkwardly  un¬ 
wound  the  article  in  question,  and  passed 
it  to  me.  Thereupon,  having  located  the 
fracture,  I  contrived  a  rough  splint  with  a 
piece  of  w7ood  tying  near;  which  done,  he 
thanked  me,  in  a  burst  of  profanity7,  and 
rose. 

“  I’ve  see  worse  coves  nor  y7ou !  ”  said  he, 
“and  one  good  turn  desarvin’  another— 
lie  snug  all  day7,  and  travel  by  night,  and 
keep  to  the  byroads — this  ain’t  no  com- 
( Continued  on  page  543) 
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Start  at  Dot  1  and  draw  through  them  all  to  get  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
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and  upward . 

is  one  reason  for  the  rapidly 

growing  popularity  of  the 
otel  Martinique. 

Another  is  the  consistent 
economy  of  the  entire  estab¬ 
lishment.  Here  you  may  enjoy 
a  Club  Breakfast  at  45c.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Fruit  or  Cereal,  Bacon 
and  Egg,  and  Rolls  and  Coffee 
—  Special  Luncheon  and  Din¬ 
ners  of  superior  quality  are  also 
served  at  the  most  moderate 
possible  prices. 

No  location  can  be  possibly 
more  convenient  than  that  of 
the  Martinique.  One  block 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
(via  enclosed  subway)-— Nine 
blocks  from  Grand  Central — 
one  block  from  the  greatest 
and  best  Shops  of  the  City- 
half  a  dozen  blocks  from  the 
Opera  and  the  leading  Theatres 
—and  directly  connected  with 

Vthe  Subway  to  any  part  of  the 
City  you  wish  to  reach. 
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cAff dialed  with  Motel  jl{Z4lpin 

Bioadway~32-fo  33-Sts. 

NEW  YORK 

A.  E. Singleton ,  cManager ; 


World’s  Best 


Factory 

Prices 


Rso'1  Cluster  Metat^hingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 

f rated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ngs.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction, 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years*  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  Bave  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profit*  Ask  for  Bo< 
No,  162 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

612-662  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets,  consisting  of 
a  4,  4)4  or  s'  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19" 
roll  rim  enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon 
action  wash  down  Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low 
down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge  seat.  Faucets  marked  hot 
and  cold.  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  10 

MORRIS  &  KLENERT  CO-.-  Inc. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  Yprk  City 


DAVC|  do  you  want  to  build  or  improve 
UU1 0.  y0ur  radi0  set?  can  help  you 
get  what  you  need  if  you  will  help  us  ge( 
some  new  subscribers.  For  details  write  to 
the  Radio  Department, 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


More  About  the  Movies 


A  Plan  for  a  Community  Picture  Night 


DLANNING  your  fun  ahead,  as  well 
*  as  your  work,  will  pay,  especially 
if  you  live  in  a  community  where  the 
possible  audience  for  a  moving  picture 
is  not  a  very  large  one,  according  to 
Major  Clarence  Perry  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  Major  Perry,  movie  critic, 
who  has  seen  several  communities  solve 
this  difficulty  by  cooperation,  believes 
that  it  pays  to  work  together. 

If  you  want  better  movies,  call  a 
meeting  at  which  every  one  Who  is  in¬ 
terested  should  be  present — the  exhibitor 
as  well  as  the  future  audience.  You  will 
probably  find  that  the  exhibitor  has  his 
troubles — that  he  shows  cheap  films, 
and  therefore  poor  films,  because  he  can¬ 
not  depend  upon  his  audience.  If  he 
knows  that  a  good  picture  will  be  sup¬ 
ported — in  other  words  that  he  will 
get  his  money  back — he  will  naturally  be 
more  willing  to  show  it. 

Perhaps  every  one  will  agree  on  a 
certain  night  as  a  convenient  one.  The 
exhibitor  may  therefore  agree  to  feature 
on  that  night  higher-class  films  which 
cost  him  more  to  rent,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  on  these  special  nights  the 
crowd  will  turn  out  well  to  support  him. 
In  some  places,  tickets  for  a  course  of  five 
evenings,  .with  one  good  feature  shown 
on  each,  have  been  sold.  A  sufficient 
advance  sale  guarantees  the  cost  of  the 
pictures;  “floaters”  who  come  in  addition 
to  regular  signed-up  patrons  furnish 
the  profit. 

Holding  community  suppers  on  weekly 
movie  nights  has  even  been  tried  and  has 
broughthn  distant  families  who  otherwise 
could  not  finish  the  work  in  time  to  make 
the  early  start  necessary  to  reach  the 
hall  before  the  program  begins. 

Pull  together.  Talk  things  over.  Agree 
on  a  program  not  too  large  for  your 
community  to  support  and  then  do  your 
share  to  carry  it  out.  This  will  help 
solve  one  of  your  hardest  movie  prob¬ 
lems,  but  you  will  have  to  do  your  share 
if  you  want  to  improve  conditions,  and 
keep  on  improving  them. 


Save  Time  ironing 

-MUCH  time  and  energy  are  wasted 

•*-  ^  by  housekeepers  in  ironing  things 
which  are  better  without  it,”  is  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Mrs.  Ida  S.  Farrington,  special¬ 
ist  in  home  management  at  the  New 
Jersey  College  of  Agriculture. 

“Every  homemaker  can  make  use  of 
little  helps  that  reduce  work,  save 
time,  and  post  nothing  except  a  little 
thought. 

“The  greatest  single  help  is  to  leave 
unironed  many  things  we  always  have 
ironed.  Chief  among  these  things  are 
dish  towels.  A  towel  that  has  been  dried 
in  the  sun  and  air  is  fitter  for  its  purpose 
of  absorbing  moisture  than  it  possibly 
can  be  after  it  has  been  sprinkled,  rolled, 
unrolled,  and  ironed.  And  think  of  the 
time,  strength,  and  fuel  saved  by  folding 
the  towel  smoothly  without  ironing!  The 
same  is  true  of  stockings  and  woolen 
underwear.  It  is  even  true  of  sheets  and 
pillow-cases.  A  little  extra  care  in  hang¬ 
ing  them  on  the  line  means  saving  the 
time,  effort,  and.  expense  that  it  would 
take  to  iron  them. 

“It  may  be  wise  to  use  an  iron  on 
pieces  that  have  not  been  purified  by  sun¬ 
light,  but  this  problem  does  not  confront 
many  rural  women. 

“Learn  to  sit  on  a  high  stool  while  iron¬ 
ing  the  lighter  pieces.  Select  an  ironing- 
board  that  permits  you  to  stand  erect 
when  you  must  stand,  and  have  plenty 
of  holders  to  avoid  the  discomfort  of  a 
hurting  hand.” 


Galvanized  Wash-tubs  for 
Cheese  Making? 

A  RECENT  contributor  advises  mak¬ 
ing  cheese  in  a  new  galvanized  wash- 
tub.  According  to  government  experi¬ 
ments,  a  galvanized  pail  is  unsafe  for  a 


water-pail.  I  should  not  want  to  use  a  wash- 
tub  for  cheese.  I  am  interested  in  the 
home-made  cheese  and  hope  some  one 
who  is  making  it  for  the  first  time  will 
report  in  your  paper ^whether  she  has  been 
success?  ul  or  not. 

May!. I  add  the  suggestion  that  a  large 
salt-shaker  to  which  have  been  added  six 
parts  of  pepper  will  season  vegetables 
“to  the  king’s  taste,”  and  will  make  one 
shake  do  where  two  shakes  were  necessary 
before. — Mrs.  E.  M.  C. 


The  Broad  Highway 

( Continued  from  page  54-2) 
mon  case,  there’ll  be  a  thousand  pound  on 
your  ’ead — so  look  spry,  my  cove!  ”  saying 
which,  he  nodded,  turned  upon  his  heel, 
and  strode  away. 


CHAPTER  XL VI 

HOW  I  CAME  TO  LONDON 

ACTING  upon  the  advice  of  Jeremy, 
■i*.  I  lay  hidden  by  day,  and  traveled  by 
night,  avoiding  the  highway.  I  thus 
wasted  much  time,  and  wandered  many 
miles  out  of  my  way;  wherefore,  to  put  an 
end  to  these  futile  ramblings,  I  set  my 
face  westward,  hoping  to  strike  the  high¬ 
road  somewhere  between  Tonbridge  and 
Sevenoaks;  determined  rather  to  run  the 
extra  chance  of  capture  than  follow  hap¬ 
hazard  these  tortuous  and  interminable 
byways. 

It  was,  then,  upon  the  third  night  since 
my  escape  that,  faint  and  spent  with 
hunger,  I  saw  before  me  the  welcome 
sight  of  a  finger-post,  and  hurrying  for¬ 
ward,  eager  to  learn  my  whereabouts, 
came  full  upon  a  man  who  sat  with  a 
hunch  of  bread  and  meat  upon  his  knee. 


/WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED 

'DETER,  escaped  from  his  captors,  is 
■‘■making  for  London  to  get  help.  He  is 
accused  of  the  murder  of  his  cousin.  Sir 
Maurice  Vibart,  who  swore  to  come  between 
Peter  and  Charmian,  “living  or  dead.” 
Because  he  thinks  Charmian  shot  his  cousin 
in  self-defence,  Peter  has  allowed  himself  to 
be  taken  prisoner,  to  shield  his  new  wife 
whom  Maurice  also  loved. 


Now  I  had  tasted  nothing  save  two 
apples  all  day,  and  but  little  the  day 
before — thus,  at  sight  of  this  appetizing 
food,  prudence  vanished.  Therefore  I 
approached  the  man,  with  my  eyes  upon 
bis  bread  and  meat. 

But,  as  I  drew  nearer,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  something  white  nailed  up 
against  the  finger-post,  and  I  stopped 
dead,  with  my  eyes  riveted  by  a  word 
printed  in  great  black  capitals,  and  stood 
oblivious  alike  of  the  man  who  had 
stopped  eating  to  stare  at  me,  and  the 
bread  and  meat  that  he  had  set  down  upon 
the  grass;  for  what  I  saw  was  this: 

MURDER 
£500— REWARD 

Wheras,  PETER  SMITH,  blacksmith,  late  of  SISSING- 
HURST,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  suspected  of  the  crime 
of  WILFUL  MURDER,  did,  upon  the  Tenth  of  August 
last,  make  his  escape  from  his  gaolers,  upon  the  Ton- 
bridge  road,  somewhere  between  SISSINGHURST  and 
PEMBRY;  the  above  REWARD,  namely,  FIVE  HUN¬ 
DRED  POUNDS,  will  be  paid  to  such  person,  or  persons 
who  shall  give  such  INFORMATION  as  shall  lead  to  the 
ARREST  and  APPREHENSION  of  the  aforesaid 
PETER  SMITH.  In  the  furtherance  of  which,  is  here¬ 
unto  added  a  just  and  close  description  of  the  same — 
VIZ.— -He  is  six  foot  tall,  and  a  sizable  RQGUE.  His 
hair,  black,  his  eyes  dark  and  piercing.  Clajd,  when  last 
seen,  in  a  worn  velveteen  jacket,  knee-breeches  buckled 
at  the  knees,  gray  worsted  stockings,  and  patched  shoes. 
The  coat  TORN  at  the  RIGHT  shoulder.  Upon  his 
wrists,  a  pair  of  steel  HANDCUFFS.  Last  seen  in  [the 
vicinity  of  PEMBREY. 

I  was  conscious  that  the  man  had  risen, 
and  now  stood  at  my  elbow;  also,  that  in 
one  hand  he  carried  a  short,  heavy  stick. 
He  stood  very  still,  and  with  bent  head, 
but  more  than  once  I  saw  his  eyes  gleam 
in  the  shadow  of  his  hat-brim,  as  they 
turned  to  scan  me  furtively  up  and  down. 
Wherefore  I,  in  turn,  watched  him  nar¬ 
rowly  from  the  corner  of  my  eye,  and  thus 
it  chanced  that  our  glances  met.  v 

{To  be  continued ) 
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QUARD 

Against 

the 

Unexpected 

*8? 

One  Thousand  Dollar 
Accident  Insurance ' 
for  75  cents 

AS  a  part  of  our  broad 
policy  of  service  to  our 
readers,  we  now  offer  you  a 
$1,000  Travel  Accident  Policy 
for  one  year  with  a  three-year 
subscription  for  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  all  for  only 
$2.75 — just  75  cents  more  than 
our  special  price  for  a  three-year 
subscription  alone. 

You  May  Be  Hurt  or 
Killed  in  a  Train  or 
Auto  Accident  To¬ 
morrow 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  neglecting 
your  family's  financial  welfare  in  case 
the  unexpected  accident  comes  to 
you.  Is  not  your  own  peace  of  mind 
worth  the  small  amount  of  our 
accident  policy?  You  need  protec¬ 
tion.  Tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 
Order  one  of  these  policies  today. 

This  Tells  You  What 
the  Policy  Will  Pay 

The  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company  will  pay  the  follow¬ 
ing  amounts,  subject  to  the  terms  of 
the  policy,  for  death 'or  disability  on 
a  public  carrier,  due  to  its  wrecking  or 
disablement  while  the  insured  is 
riding  as  a  fare-paying  passenger,  or 
due  to  the  wrecking  or  disablement  of 
any  private  horse-drawn  or  motor- 
driven  vehicle  on  which  insured  may 
be  riding  or  driving,  or  by  being 
thrown  therefrom. 

Life  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Both  Hands 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Both  Feet 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Sight  ofjBoth  Eyes 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
One  Hand  and  One  Foot 

One  Thousand  Dollax-s  ($1,000.00) 
Either  Hand  and  Sight  of  One  Eye 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Either  Foot  and  Sight  of  One  Eye 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Either  Hand 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 
Either  Foot 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 
Sight  of  Either  Eye 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 
Total  Disability,  13  weeks  or  less 

Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  per  week 

Life,  by  being  struck,  knocked  down  or 
run  over  by  vehicle,  while  standing  or 
walking  on  public  highway 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  ($250.00)  , 

MAILaTHIS  coupon  at  once 

TO  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  J-7 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  Please  enter  my  subscription 
for  American  Agriculturist  three  years  and 
send  me  a  $1,000.00  Travel  Accident  Policy, 
good  for  one  year.  Enclosed  find  $2.75  in 
full  payment  for  both  the  policy  and  sub¬ 
scriptions.  <  *  4 

Signed . . 

-j* 

P.  O . . . 

R.  F.  D.  No . '. . 

State . 

My  age  is .  ; 


(You  must  be  over  16  and  under  70) 


American  Agriculturist,  June  7,  1924 


SPECIAL  SALE- 

REAL  TASTY  BLEND 


^POUNDS 

(delivered  free 

rWitb'n  3ocTMitcs 


Once  you  try  Gillies  Coffee,  fresh  from  the 
roaster,  you’ll  always  want  to  order  it  direct 
from  our  wholesale  headquarters.  That’s 
why  we  make  this  trial  test  offer,  accepting 
orders  for  less  than  5  lbs. and  at  the  wholesale  price. 
If  you  don’t  enjoy  it  more  than  any  coffee  you  ever 
bought  at  anywhere  near  this  price,  return  it  and 
get  your  money  back. 

Send  Check ,  Cash,  Money  Order  or 
pay  the  postman  on  receipt  of  coffee 


GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

23S  Washington  St.  New  York  City 


Established  84  Years 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


The  JUST  one  of  our  wonderful_  bargains. 


Set  comprises  a  4,  4  Vi  or  5  foot  iron 
■  i  y,  enameled  roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  19  inch 
rriae  roll  rim  enameled  flat-back  lavatory, 
a  syphon  action,  wash-down  water  closet 
with  porcelain  tank,  oak  post  hinge 
seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel- 
Send  for  plated  traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  fittings. 

Catalog  40  J.  M.  SE1DENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  W.  34  St.,  Bet.  7th-8th  Aves.,  N.Y.  C. 


Keep  Flowers  Free  from  Parasites 

The  Squash  Vine  Borer  is  a  Pest  that  Must  be  Destroyed 


Will  you  kindly  tell  me  something  about  the  bug  that 
bores  in  the  stalk  of  cymlins.  Just  as  they  are  beginning 
to  bear  nicely  the  plants  turn  yellow  and  die.  There  is  a 
queer  looking  large  grey  bug  on  the  plants.  Do  they 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  dying  of  the  plants  and 
what  can  we  do  to  stop  the  borer  from  entering  the 
staucs. — M.  S.  W. 


PROBABLY  the  insect  attacking  the 
stalks  of  cymlins  is  the  well-known 
squash-vine  borer.  The  parent  insect  is 
a  handsome  moth  with  transparent  hind 
wings  and  opalescent  front  ones,  and  with 
the  body  marked  with  red  or  orange, 
while  the  hind  legs  are  long  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  tufts  of  long  black  and  white 
hairs.  '  Unfortunately  the  acts  of  this 
moth  are  not  as  handsome  as  her  looks, 
for  when  she  appears  in  the  garden  in 
June  she  soon  begins  to  deposit  tiny, 
dull-red  eggs,  perhaps  to  the  number  of 
over  200,  on  the  stems  and  other  parts  of 
the  squash  vine.  In  one  or  two  weeks 
each  egg  hatches  and  the  tiny  white 
caterpillar  bores  straight  into  the  stem  or 
leafstalk  of  the  plants.  Here  it  burrows 
lengthwise  of  the  stem  for  about  four 
weeks,  when  it  becomes  full  grown  and 
about  one  inch  long.  It  then  leaves  the 
vine  and  enters  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
one  or  two  inches,  where  it  constructs  a 
cocoon,  changes  to  a  quiet  pupa  and  rests 
there  through  the  winter  until  the 
following  June.  This  is  the  weakest  stage 


of  the  insect’s  life  when  it  is  most  open 
to  attack  by  the  gardener. 

No  very  easy  way  has  ever  been  found 
of  getting  directly  at  the  borer  itself 
while  in  the  vine.  The  borer  may  be 
located  in  the  stem  by  the  little  piles  of 
chewed-up  material  resembling  sawdust 
that  are  pushed  out  on  the  ground 
through  small  holes  which  the  caterpillar 
makes  here  and  there  along  the  stem. 
When  the  borer  is  located  the  stem  may 
be  slit  lengthwise  with  a  sharp  knife  and 
the  borer  killed.  The  vine  should 
immediately  be  covered  at  this  point 
with  fresh  earth,  so  that  the  wound  will 
heal.  It  is  also  well  to  cover  the  stems  of 
squash  plants  with  fresh  earth  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  base,  so  that  the  vine 
will  throw  out  new  roots  at  this  point, 
which  will  sustain  the  plant  in  case  the 
main  stem  is  injured  by  the  borer  at  the 
base.  Moreover,  it  will  often  pay  a 
gardener  to  keep  a  lookout  for  the  moths 
in  the  evening,  for  at  this  time  they  may 
be  found  resting  on  the  vines  and  can  be 
easily  picked  off  and  killed  before  they 
lay  their  eggs. 


Kill  the  Insect  in  the  Cocoon 


The  major  means  of  control  is  to 
destroy  the  insect  while  in  its  cocoon  an 


Whatever  you  buy 
be  sure  it’s  insured 


Hartford 
Fire  Insurance 
Company 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: 

I  operate  a . acre  farm. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy 
of  your  inventory  book — 
“MY  PROPERTY.” 


When  you  buy  new  furniture  for  your  borne, 
tell  the  local  agent  of  the  Hartford  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Company  about  your  purchase.  Do 
this  so  he  may  protect  you  against  possible 
loss.  For  practically  every  risk  the  farmer 
takes  there  is  a  Hartford  policy. 

It  is  good  business  to  keep  an  inventory 
showing  the  value  of  your  buildings,  their 
contents,  your  live  stock,  equipment,  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  destroyed  or  damaged  by 
fire.  Use  the  Hartford  book  “My  Property.” 
It  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Fill  out  the 

coupon,  today. 

INSURE  IN  THE 


HARTFORD  FIRE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Name 


FEEE 


f 


i 


inch  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the  soil 
during  the  fall,  winter  and  spring.  Here 
is  a  long  interval  in  which  the  pest  may 
be  got  at  and  destroyed.  In  infested 
gardens  the  vines  of  all  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  pumpkins  and  squashes  should  be 
pulled  up  and  burned  just  as  early  as  the 
crop. can  be  harvested.  Then  the  garden 
should  be  thoroughly  harrowed  in  at  least 
two  different  directions  in  order  to  bring 
to  the  surface  and  expose  to  the  action  of 
winter  weather  the  cocoons  that  may  be 
resting  in  the  soil.  Effort  should  be  made 
to  get  the  cocoons  that  may  be  about  the 
edges  of  the  garden.  Not  one  of  them 
should  be  missed.  Then  in  the  spring  the 
garden  might  well  be  harrowed  again 
before  being  plowed,  while  the  plowing 
should  be  done  well  and  deeply  so  as  to 
bury  beyond  resurrection  any  cocoons 
that  may  be  left.  If  the  burning  of  vines 
and  the  harrowing  and  plowing  are 
carefully  and  thoroughly  done  each  year 
the  pest  and  its  injuries  will  tend  to 
diminish  to  the  vanishing  point. 

The  “queer  looking  gray  bug”  is 
probably  the  common  squash  bug,  an 
insect  that  is  abundant  and  very  in¬ 
jurious  to  squashes,  cucumbers,  melons 
and  similar  plants.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
control,  but  clean  culture  after  the  crop  is 
harvested,  with  the  destruction  of  all 
vines  in  the  field,  and  of  the  weeds  and 
trash  in  the  fence  corners  and  about  the 
edges  of  the  garden  to  eliminate  all 
possible  places  in  which  the  bugs  might 
safely  hide  away  during  the  winter,  will 
accomplish  much  good  in  the  fight  against 
this  pest.  Destruction  of  the  vines  and 
half-ripened  fruits  will  also  prevent  the 
partly-grown  bugs  from  completing  their 
growth. 

In  the  spring,  after  the  garden  is 
plowed,  many  of  the  old  bugs  can  be 
caught  and  killed  by  trapping  them  under 
pieces  of  boards  placed  about  at  con¬ 
venient  intervals.  The  bugs  will  hide 
under  the  boards,  and  may  be  easily 
picked  up  in  the  morning  when  they  are 
sluggish.  If  these  overwintering  bugs  are 
killed  there  will  be  none  to  lay  eggs  and 
start  a  new  crop  of  bugs.  In  addition, 
watch  should  be  kept  for  the  eggs  as  they 
are  laid.  By  turning  up  the  leaves  the 
eggs  can  easily  be  found,  pinched  off  and 
crushed. 


Tobacco  Extract  Fatal 


Finally,  when  the  eggs  hatch  the  young 
bugs,  while  they  are  without  wings  and 
more  or  less  soft,  may  be  killed  with  a 
tobacco  extract  known  as  “Black  Leaf 
40,”  used  at  the  rate  of  a  teaspoonful  to 
one  gallon  of  water,  to  which  a  piece  of 
laundry  soap  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg  has 
been  added.  The  bugs  must  be  hit  to  be 
killed,  and  a  nozzle  which  turns  upward 
will  be  most  convenient,  because  the 
stream  should  be  directed  upward  from 
near  the  ground  to  hit  the  bugs  on  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves. 

The  squash  bug  is  a  hard  insect  to  fight 
and  a  hard  one  to  kill.  One  has  to  get  his 
fighting  blood  up  and  keep  at  it  in  a 
persistent,  thorough  manner  and  with  a, 
determination  to  win. — Glenn  W.  Her¬ 


rick. 


The  Salad  Talk  was  Popular 


BEING  a  great  believer  in,  as  well  as  users 
of,  all  kinds  of  green  and  fresh  vegetables, 
we  are  still  anxious  for  new  and  varied  reeip^J 
for  salads.  Your  paper,  read  over  WEAr 
was  exceedingly  interesting  and  encouraging- 

—Mrs.  C.  N.  B„  N.  Y. 


“Enjoyed  your  lecture  immensely  and  hope, 
to  hear  you  again  over  the  radio.  Would 
appreciate  very  much  to  get  the  little  pampWe 
of  salad  recipes.” — Mrs.  A.  P.,  N.  Y. 


i 


“Accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  recipes 
some  of  which  we  shall  certainly  enjoy  on  -!ie 
family  table.  The  radio  publicity  which  jou 
are  kindly  giving  to  these  excellent  and  time  > 
recipes,  is  surely  appreciated  by  the  sensib  e 
housewife.” — Mrs.  L.  C.  L.,  N.  A. 
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Making  Plans  for  a  June  Wedding 

Whether  It  Be  Simple  or  Elaborate ,  the  Bride  Wants  It  Right 


OF  course  it  must  be  a  pretty  wedding, 
for  it  is  THE  day  in  a  girl’s  life,  so 
whether  the  ceremony  takes  place  in 
church  or  at  home,  let's  decorate  for  it! 
The  woods  and  fields  and  gardens  are 
filled  with  loveliness,  and  from  such  a 
wealth  of  material,  it  will  b.e  a  delightful 
task  to  arrange  a  charming  “frame”  for 
the  bride  and  her  attendants. 

Choose  a  Color  Plan 

First,  select  the  color  plan  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  Yellow  and  white  form  a  pleasing 
combination,  provided  the  girls  who  are  to 
act  as  you!  bridesmaids  can  wear  yellow. 
It  isn’t  becoming  to  everybody,  you  know ! 
The  same  is  true  of  green  and  white,  a 
charming  plan  for  a  summer  ceremony, 
provided  the  bridesmaids  look  well  in 
green.  Pink  or  rose  combined  with  white 
will  be  becoming  to  almost  everybody', 
while  France  has  given  us  the  lovely  idea 
of  introducing  a  touch  of  blue  with  the 
pink. 

Now  for  the  Flowers 

Now  for  the  flowers!  It  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  use  wild  flowers  and  cultivated 
varieties  in  the  same  decoration,  so  pro¬ 
fessional  decorators  assure  us.  If  the 
gold  and  white  combination  pleases  you, 
then  gather  buttercups  and  daisies  in 
abundance.  For  a  green  and  white  wed¬ 
ding,  you  will  need  delicate  maidenhair 
ferns,  which  can  be  combined  with  white 
roses,  sweet  peas,  peonies,  or  loveliest  of 
all  for  a  wedding,  white  lilacs!  Does  a 


suckle  or  clematis  or  trailing  pines  will 
conceal  the  humble  holders  very  effec¬ 
tively. 

Place  in  the  fireplace  a  large  bucket  or 
small  tub  filled  with  ferns,  and  bend  down 
the  ferns  so  that  the  holder  is  completely 
hidden.  Arrange  vines  over  window 
frames  and  doorways. 

Here  is  a  truly  artistic  centerpiece  for 
the  bridal  table!  Take  an  inexpensive 


for  little  outlay  of  money.  There  is  no 
sweeter  sight  under  the  summer  sky 
than  a  happy  bride  surrounded  by  a  bevy 
of  her  girl  friends,  plighting  her  vows 
amid  the  flowers.  So  in  planning  your 
invitations,  don’t  forget  to  include  the 
ferns  and  flowers! — Elsie  Duncan  Yale. 


A  SONG  OF  THE  DIRT 

COHERE  is  a  fiend  who  stares  at  me; 

An  ever-present  enemy 
He  frowns  upon  me  ceaselessly — 

His  name  is  Dirt. 

I  fight  him  bravely  hour  by  hour 
With  brush  and  broom  of  deadly 
power. 

Sometimes  he  does  grow  pale  and 
cower 

Yet  takes  no  hurt. 

He  creeps  inside  the  window  panes; 
Every  obstruction  he  disdains — 

I  really  think  he’s  in  my  brains 
I  feel  so  blue. 

If  there’s  a  land,  indeed,  where  we 
From  that  foul  tyrant  shall  be  free. 
I’ll  strive  to  reach  it  valiantly, 

My  whole  life  through. 

Mrs.  La  Verne  Palmer. 


Does  This  Fit  Your  Case? 

OOME  very  pat  little  rhymes  are  con- 
^  tributed  by  Ida  A.  Brown,  who  has 
often  appeared  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  columns.  Mrs.  Brown  writes 
in  old-fashioned  obituary  style  two 
suggested  inscriptions  for  modern  house¬ 
wives  : 

Poor  Anna  Smith  lies  in  her  tomb, 

She  died  of  wielding  a  heavy  broom. 

Her  husband  grieves,  but  too  late  to  keep  her, 
He  should  have  bought  an  electric  sweeper. 

Hannah  rubbed  her  life  out  on  an  old  wash¬ 
board, 

While  John  continued  the  money  to  hoard. 
She’d  have  been  here  now  alive,  serene. 

If  he’d  only  bought  her  a  washing  machine. 


basket  of  pretty  shape,  and  paint  with 

. .  ,  _ _  ^  ^  aluminum  lacquer.  Line  with  paraffin 

pink  and  white  color  scheme  appeal  to  PaP®r»  then  fill  with  damp  sand.  In  the 


your  Then  use  roses  or  pink  sweet  peas, 
or  peonies,  while  if  you  wish  that  very 
artistic  “touch  of  blue”  let  your  brides¬ 
maids’  bouquets  be  of  larkspur  and  pink 
snapdragon.  For  the  bride’s  bouquet, 
choose  white  roses  or  sweet  peas  or  lilies 
of  the  valley,  and  tie  with  soft  white 
ribbon  or  tulle. 

Trim  Up  the  Church 

Of  course  your  girl  friends  will  want  to 
decorate  the  church  or  house  for  you,  so 
just  whisper  these  few  suggestions  to 
them.  Gather  the  flowers  the  evening 
before  and  place  them  in  tubs  of  water,  so 
that  the  stems  may  become  thoroughly 
saturated.  Then  the  flowers  will  not  be 
so  apt  to  wilt.  Be  sure  to  have  plenty 
of  greenery,  for  this  makes  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  background  for  the  white  bridal  dress, 
and  the  pretty  colors  of  the  bridesmaids’ 
gowns. 

Bank  the  space  around  the  pulpit  with 
ferns  and  greenery.  Large  clumps  of 
ferns  may  be  dug  up  in  the  woods,  and 
placed  in  boxes  covered  with  green  crepe 
paper.  Potted-  ferns  may  also  be  used. 
Be  sure  to  tilt  the  pots  forward  slightly, 
so  that  the  ferns  will  extend  toward  the 
audience,  rather  than  straight  up.  Place 
a  wad  of  newspaper  under  each  pot  for 
this  purpose.  Among  this  greenery  place 
jars  of  flowers,  to  contrast  with  the  mass 
of  ferns.  A  very  lovely  decoration  of 
daisies  and  buttercups  is  contrived  by 
covering  shallow  pans  (such  as  baking 
pans)  with  green  crepe  paper  and  filling 
with  wet  sand.  In  these  pans  “plant” 
daisies  and  buttercups,  or  other  field 
flowers,  together  with  ferns,  and  arrange 
around  the  edge  of  the  pulpit.  Mesh 
wire  fencing,  such  as  is  used  for  poultry 
yards,  is  a  great  help  to  the  decorator.  It 
may  be  fastened  flat  upon  the  wall  back 
°f  the  pulpit,  and  the  meshes  twined  with 
greenery  and  flowers,  thus  forming  a  very 
effective  background.  Tie  a  bouquet  to 
each  pew  in  which  members  of  the  fami¬ 
nes  are  to  be  seated. 

Make  the  Home  Festive 

Decorations  in  the  home  should  be 
quite  simple,  for  with  a  throng  of  guests, 
vases  on  tables  or  stands  are  apt  to  meet 
with  accidents.  The  mantel  may  be  made 
a  very  decorative  feature.  Remove  the 
ornaments  from  it,  and  arrange  instead 
a  row  of  quart  preserve  jars  holding 
flowers  and  ferns.  Long  sprays  of  honey- 


sand  “plant”  white  sweet  peas,  or  other 
white  flowers,  together  with  ferns,  prefer¬ 
ably  maidenhair.  Twine  the  handle 
of  the  basket  with  smilax  or  honeysuckle, 
and  place  on  a  mat,  formed  by  laying 
ferns  flat  on  the  table. 

A  pretty  wedding  is  not  necessarily  an 
expensive  one,  and  some  of  the  loveliest 
ceremonies  have  been  those  which  called 


Risen  Cornbread 

K  cake  compressed  yeast 
1  tablespoon  brown  sugar 
1 K  cups  corn-meal 
1  level  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  lukewarm  water 
1  tablespoon  lard 
Yv  cup  flour 
1  beaten  egg. 

Dissolve  the  yeast  and  sugar  in  the 
water;  add  the  melted  lard;  stir  in  the 
meal  and  flour,  salt  and  egg.  Beat  and 
mix  well,  fill  well-greased  pan  two-thirds 
full,  set  to  rise  in  a  warm  place  about  one 
hour.  Bake  as  soon  as  light;  they  usually 
require  about  30  minutes. — Miss  Edna 
Dalton. 


Bloomer  Play  Frock 


The  One-Hour  Blouse 


TIME-SAVERS  FOR  THE  WOMAN  WHO  SEWS 


No.  2103 — A  pert  little  bloomer 
frock  which  looks  adorable  in 
gingham,  chambray  or  soft  colored 
linen.  It  cuts  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8 
years,  taking  2  yards  of  40-inch 
material  for  a  medium  size.  Price, 
12c. 

No.  2042 — A  One-Hour  blouse. 
A  glance  at  the  diagram  shows  why 
it  can  be  made  so  quickly.  It  is 
economical  of  material  as  well  as  of 
time,  for  it  takes  only  \5/i  yards  of 
36-inch  material  for  size  36.  No. 
2042  cuts  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Price,  12c. 

No.  2097  fills  a  variety  of  needs. 
Simple,  yet  with  a  dressy  little  air,  it 
is  becoming  to  any  type  of  figure. 
The  June  bride  will  find  it  a  charm¬ 
ing  frock  made  in  soft  white  satin 
or  crepe  de  chine;  it  also  looks  very 
pretty  in  printed  crepe,  a  gay  taffeta 
or  a  cotton  fabric.  No.  2097  cuts 
in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust  measure.  In  the 
medium  size  it  takes  V/i  yards  of 
40-inch  material.  Price,  12c. 

No.  2102  is  a  slenderizing  frock 
to  be  worn  around  the  house.  It  is 
loose  and  comfortable  yet  neat  in 
appearance  and  flattering  to  the 
figure.  No.  2102  cuts  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  4tf,  44  and  46  inches  bust 
measure.  In  the  36-inch  size,  3 54 
yards  of  36-inch  material  will  make 
the  dress.  Price,  12c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name, 
address,  pattern  numbers  and 
sizes  clearly,  enclose  proper 
remittance  in  stamps,  and 
mail  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


What  every  woman  wants 
— a  copy  of  our  summer 
catalogue,  full  of  warm 
weather  clothes,  sugges¬ 
tions  for  all  members  of 
the  family.  Add  ten  cents 
to  your  order  and  ask  for 
the  summer  fashion  book. 


For  Summer  Parties 


Td  Make  You  Slim 


BAR¬ 
GAIN 
Tussah 
Silk— 
Spanish 
Lace 
Dresses 

$X98 


545 


SALE 


An  Amazing 
Offer  1  No 
Other  Com¬ 
pany  Can 
Afford  to 
Make  So  Low 
a  Pricel 


Looks  too  good  to 
be  true— -but  we 
mean  it!  This  ex- 

quisite  creation,  spark¬ 
ling  with  all  the  rich 
beauty  and  alluring 
Charm  of  a  Parisian  gown, is 
offered  you  in  this  sale  at 
only  $3.98!  Rush  your 
request  —  you  may  never 
eee  this  offer  again! 

SendNo 
Money 

With  Order 

Body  of  dress  fashioner 
from  soft,  sheer,  genuine 
Tussah  Silk — a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  material.  The  wide, 
generous  yoke  is  of  elegant 
eilk  Spanish  lace,  the  rage 
of  the  hour!  A  wide  band 
of  this  same  beauteous  lace 
is  also  all  around  skirt  near 
bottom.  At  waist  is  nar¬ 
row  self  material  girdle, 
with  rich  rosette  of  white 
lace  run  through  with  silk 
ribbon  drop  in  contrasting 
color  —  a  clever  touch. 

Newest  wing  sleeves.  This 
bewitching  gown  drapes 
beautifully.  Suitable  for 
day  or  evening  wear — it 
will  be  your  *Tdres8  up’* 
frock.  A  saving  of  half  if 
ordered  now. 

No  Money  Now — pay  on 
arrival  only  $3.98  and 
postage.  If  not  delighted  after  ... 
on,  return  by  insured  mail  and  get 
your  money  back.  COLORS:  Black 
or  Brown  or  Navy  Blue.  SIZES: 
Women’s  32  to  46  busts  Misses* 
14  to  22  years. 

International  Mail 
Order  Company 
Dept.  W  1653,  Chicago 


Money 

Back 

Guar¬ 

anteed 


Send  a$lM  Save  a$l£2 

WONDER  BAKING  POWDER 
MAKES  DELICIOUS  CAKES 


(Special  Offer ) 

We  are  offering  two  lbs.  of  WONDER 
BAKING  POWDER  and  sufficient 
vanilla  concentrate  to  make  one  half 
pint  of  excellent  vanilla  extract  for 
SI. 00  Post  Paid. 

This  is  really  two  dollar  value  and  after 
using  you  are  not  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sults  money  yvill  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

Send  cash,  check  or  money  order. 

WONDER  BAKING  POWDER  CO. 

361-371  Prospect  St.,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 


Cuticura 

Soap  and 
^Ointment 

Keep  the  Scalp 
Clean  and  Healthy 
Promote  Hair  Growth 


You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 

STAMMER 


A  1 

m  Send  10  cents  for  288-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
J  Stuttering,  “Its  Cause  and  Cure."  It  tells  horr  I 
m  cured  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Bonus. 

■  5122  Bogue  Bldg.,  1147  N.  III.  St.,  Indianapolis. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff — -Stops  Hair  Falling 

Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  SI. 00  at  druggists 
Hiscox  Chem.  Works,  Patchogue.  N.  Y. 


READ  the 

BABY  CHICK 

Advertising 

On  Pages  548-549 
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American  Agriculturist,  June  7,  1924  \ 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices  I 


Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation^announces  the  following  prices  for 
milk  during  June  in  the  201-210  mile  freight 
zone,  for  milk  testing  3  per  cent.:  Class  1,  used 
chiefly  for  fluid  purposes,  $1.86  per  hundred 
pounds;  Class  2- A,  used  chiefly  as  fluid  cream, 
$1.70:  Class  2-B,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  plain  condensed  milk  and  ice  cream, 
$1.85;  Class  2-C,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  soft  cheeses,  $1.85;  Class  3,  for  milk 
used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  whole  milk 
powder,  evaporated  whole  milk  and  sweetened 
whole  condensed  milk,  $1.55;  Classes  4- A,  and 
4-B,  based  on  butter  and  American  cheese  quo¬ 
tations  in  the  New  York  market.  Prices  for 
April  were:  Class  1,  $2.33;  Class  2-A,  $2.00; 
Class  2-i 8,  $2.25;  Class  2-C,  $2.25;  Class  3, 
$1.95. 

Sheffield  Producers 

Sheffield  Farms  Company  Producers  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  price  of  3  per  cent,  milk  in  the 
201-210  mile  freight  zone  is  $1. 7034- 


Non-Pool  Cooperative 

Non-pool  Assn,  prices  are:  Class  1,  fluid 
milk  for  city  consumption,  $1.86;  Class  2, 
milk  for  cream,  plain  condensed  and  ice  cream, 
$1.70;  Class  3 A,  milk  for  evaporated,  con¬ 
densed,  etc.,  $1.60;  Class  SB,  milk  for  fancy 
cheese,  $1.45;  Class  4  determined  on  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Inter-State  Producers 

Interstate  Milk  Producers’  Association  (Phil¬ 
adelphia  plan)  June  receiving  station  prices, 
3  per  cent,  milk  201-210  mile  zone,  $2.19; 
101-110  mile  zone,  $2.29. 


Platform  Price 


The  N.  Y.  platform  price  is  $2.60  per  can  for 
pasteurized  milk  in  shippers’  cans  F.O.B.  New 
York  City;  where  an  allowance  of  10c  per  can 
is  made  city  dealers  furnish  can,  making  it 
$2.50.  Competition  from  unorganized  milk 
has  forced  this  price  lower  in  many  instances. 


BUTTER  CONTINUES  FIRM 


The  excellent  demand  that  has  prevailed  in 
the  butter  market  has  created  a  very  firm  tone 
and  a  healthy  situation  exists.  Turnovers 
have  been  heavy,  in  fact  some  buyers  have  gone 
a  half  cent  above  quotations  to  get  their  re¬ 
quirements  of  fancy  goods.  There  seems  to 
have  been  quite  a  bit  of  this  of  late.  Consider¬ 
able  butter  has  been  arriving  that  shows  too 
much  color,  more  than  most  buyers  are  ac¬ 
customed  to.  These  lots  are  discriminated 
against  by  a  considerable  number  in  the  trade. 
This  high  color  is  not  solely  due  to  the  artificial 
coloring  on  the  part  of  creameries,  but  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  change  from  dry  feed  to 
grass.  Right  now  the  butter  market  is  going 
through  a  rather  critical  period.  Changes  in 
rations  are  reflected  in  the  product  and  as  a 
result  the  irregular  situation  is  apt  to  exist. 
For  that  reason  it  is  pretty  hard  to  predict 
just  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  market 
even  for  the  ensuing  week. 


FRESH  CHEESE  MARKET  FIRM 


There  has  been  a  general  improvement  in 
the  fresh  cheese  market  during  the  last  few 
days  and  prices  have  advanced  slightly  since 
last  week’s  report.  Demand  has  been  fairly 
good  for  fresh  State  flats  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  offerings  are  comparatively  light, 
we  may  still  see  a  slightly  stronger  tone  in  the 
near  future.  This,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
fluid  market  and  on  the  producing  end  as  well. 
Advices  report  that  up-State  markets  are  very 
closely  clearing  and  are  maintaining  a  firm 


White  —  EGGS  —  Brown 

Write  for  pamphlet  of  shippers  reference  and 
shipping  tags. 

JOSEPH  SILBERMAN 

“The  House  of  No  Regrets ” 

304  Greenwich  Street  New  York 

n  f  (Irving  Bank-Columbia  Trust  Co.  (Aetna) 
References  (frang)in  Nati0nal  Bank 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 


WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SHIP 


M. 


to  the  right  house 

ROTH  &  CO. 


321  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


tone  with  price,  in  some  instances  above  those 
in  New  York.  This  is  a  very  good  indication 
that  we  may  expect  a  continued  strong  tone 
in  the  cheese  market  for  a  while  at  least. 
Fresh  State  flats,  whole  milk,  grading  fancy, 
white,  17  to  1734c;  colored,  inside  quotation 
1734c;  average  run  on  white  1634c  with  half  a 
cent  premium  on  colored.  Undergrades  vary 
from  13  to  16c  on  both  colors.  The  market  is 
not  as  strong  on  these  undergrades  as  we 
would  naturally  find  in  the  market  for  better 
class  goods. 

The  market  on  old  cheese  is  steady  and  the 
movement  is  quiet.  Quotations  on  fancy  held 
State  flats,  specials  2434  to  25c.  In  some 
special  channels,  fancy  sharp  old  cheese  is 
selling  higher  than  25c.  Average  run  varies 
from  23  to  2334c. 


EGG  MARKET  IRREGULAR 


The  lively  tone  is  missing  in  the  egg  market. 
In  general  it  is  quiet,  even  dull.  Buyers  are 
becoming  more  and  more  critical  in  making 
their  selections  for  storage  packings  and  are 
passing  up  some  marks  that  have  heretofore 
found  a  ready  market.  The  market  on  near- 
bys  has  collapsed  during  the  last  few  days 
although  prices  are  holding.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  supplies  are  plentiful,  prices 
generally  favor  the  buyer.  Stock  that  is  un¬ 
usually  fancy  and  very  closely  selected  is 
holding  prices  usually  from  33  to  35c.  Average 
lots  have  been  selling  rarely  above  32c,  any 
higher  prices  being  paid  only  for  stock  in 
specially  packed  cartons.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  supply  has  been  going  from  2734  to  29c, 
mostly  at  28c.  Where  cases  contain  mixed 
marks,  quotations  are  considerably  lower. 


most  of  the  trading  going  over  to  new  potatoes, 
coming  from  Florida  and  South  Carolina, 
States  have  been  bringing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $2.35  to  2.50  delivered,  while  Maine  Green 
Mountains  have  been  bringing  from  $2.75  to 
2.85  on  the  docks.  Only  one  extra  good  car 
of  Maines  has  been  reported  sold  at  $3.  This 
indicates  pretty  clearly  that  the  market  on  old 
stuff  is  going  down. 

However,  shippers  of  old  potatoes  can  get 
some  consolation  out  of  the  fact  that  the  south¬ 
ern  trade  is  not  getting  all  of  the  gravy.  Ar¬ 
rivals  from  Florida  and  South  Carolina  have 
been  heavy  and  with  considerable  stock  that 
has  been  carried  over  from  previous  arrivals, 
the  market  is  weak  and  in  an  unhealthy  condi¬ 
tion  with  offerings  taking  frequent  drops. 
Most  Floridas  are  turning  at  $5.50  to  5.75 
per  barrel  on  No.  1  with  No.  2  going  down  to 
$3.75  and  4  and  some  real  poor  down  to  $1.50 
to  2.50  on  the  docks  at  New  York. 

J 

HAY  MARKET  STEADY 


LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POULTRY 


Contrary  to  the  order  or  things,  the  live 
fowl  market  is  working  backwards  and  prices 
on  heavy  fowls  are  being  shaded  from  a  half  to 
a  cent  a  pound.  In  fact,  in  some  instances  the 
trading  has  taken  place  at  a  cent  and  a  half 
under  market.  Even  light  fowls  are  being 
shaded  slightly.  The  demand  is  quiet  and 
there  is  by  far  too  much  stuff  coming  in.  The 
market  is  holding  fairly  steady  on  freight 
broilers.  Express  broilers  have  been  coming 
in  in  very  heavy  supply  and  as  a  result  the 
market  is  a  whole  lot  weaker.  Extra  fancy 
colored  stock  has  been  reported  up  to  55c 
but  50c  is  the  more  common  extreme  and  45c 
would  be  nearer  the  average  market.  White 
leghorn  broilers  are  not  much  above  42c  for 
the  very  finest  and  40c  is  the  top  of  the  market. 
Express  fowls  have  been  in  good  supply  selling 
at  freight  prices,  26  to  27  cents. 

In  the  dressed  poultry  market  the  demand 
has  been  some  what  disappointing.  The  un¬ 
favorable  weather  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep 
folks  at  home  and  with  heavy  arrivals  coming 
and  light  buying  it  doesn’t  look  good  for  a 
poultry  market.  However  on  the  29th,  re¬ 
ports  from  some  houses  indicate  an  increase. 


NO  CHANGE  IN  POTATOES 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  potato 
market.  The  dull  situation  still  exists.  In 
fact,  there  is  not  a  whole  lot  of  interest  being 
shown  any  more  in  the  old  potato  market. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DRESSED  MEATS 


Top  grades  on  live  calves  have 
approximately  50c  per,  hundred. 


declined 
This 


is 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 


The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to  Eastern  farmers 
sold  on  May  28: 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 


New  York 

New  Jersey  beanery  whites  uncandled,  extras .  S3  to  35 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras. . . .  31  to  32 

Extra  firsts .  28J4  to  30 

Firsts . . . . . .  27^1  to  28 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts .  27)^  to  30 

Lower  grades .  26  to  27 

Hennery  browns,  extras . .  30  to  33 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras .  27J4  to  29 


Buffalo 


Phila. 


27  to  29 


27  to  28 
25 


26  to  27 


Butter  (cents  per  pound) 


Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . 
Good  to  prime . 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


Timothy  No.  2. 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample . . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed  No.  1 . 
Alfalfa,  second  cutting  No.  1 .  . 
Oat  Straw  No.  1 . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy  . 
Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor  .  .  . 
Chickens,  colored  fancy. . .  . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Broilers,  colored . . 

Broilers,  leghorns . 


40^  to  41 

42  to  43 

42 

42 

40  to  41 

41 

37  to  38 

31  to  36 

IJ.  S.  Grades 

Old  Grade 

Standards 

$29  to  31 

$21  to  22 

$28  to  29 

27  to  28 

26  to  27 

18  to  24 

29  to  30 

29  to  30 

31  to  33 

15 

16  to  17 

26  to  28 

26  to  27 

27 

26  to  28 

22  to  24 

25 

43  to  48 

45  to  52 

45 

SO  to  40 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 


Calves,  good  to  medium . .  Stoll 

Bulls,  common  to  good .  4  to  4% 

Lambs,  spring  common  to  good  .  lSJ^  to  17 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes .  6)4  to  8 

Hogs,  Yorkers . .- . . .  8  to 


The  hay  market  continues  to  maintain  its 
steady  condition  both  in  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn.  No.  1  and  No.  2  are  in  demand. 

Under  date  of  May  23rd,  F.  M.  Williams  of 
the  W.  D.  Powers  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
hay  firms  in  the  Metropolitan  district,  issued 
a  statement  covering  a  two  weeks’  trip  he  had 
taken  through  the  hay-producing  sections  of 
New  York  State.  On  his  trip  he  conversed  with 
a  large  number  of  shippers  on  the  amount  of  hay 
in  the  hands  of  farmers  and  the  amount  of  hay  in 
storage.  It  develops  that  there  is  not  a  section  . 
in  the  State  where  there  is  near  as  much  baled 
hay  on  farms  or  in  warehouses  as  there  was  at 
the  same  time  last  year.  Furthermore  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Williams,  the  1923  hay  crpp  in  the 
middle  west  and  the  east  was  about  50  to  60 
per  cent,  normal.  As  New  York’s  hay  crop 
was  one  of  the  largest  ever  produced,  this  State 
has  supplied  a  large  amount  of  the  hay  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  southern  States  that  have  for¬ 
merly  drawn  on  the  midwest  for  hay.  Further¬ 
more,  a  large  percentage  of  the  hay  in  the 
hands  of  the  shippers  in  central  and  western 
New  York  at  the  present  time  has  been  con¬ 
tracted  for  by  several  buyers. 

Mr.  Williams  states  that  the  Canadian  situ¬ 
ation  reveals  that  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  good 
merchantable  hay  has  been  shipped  from  that 
territory.  The  bulk  of  the  hay  in  the  hands  of 
Canadian  shippers  and  farmers,  unavailable  for 
market,  is  of  inferior  quality  and  owing  to  the 
high  cost  of  handling  this  product,  can  not  be 
handled  at  a  profit.  Therefore,  it  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  anything  more  than  only  a 
moderate  movement  of  Canadian  hay  to  this 
market  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Williams  stated  that  “If 
shippers  exercised  the  proper  judgment  during 
the  next  two  or  three  months,  they  will  have 
very  little  cause  for  complaint  as  to  results. 
If,  however,  they  become  alarmed  on  account 
of  the  promising  outlook  for  the  growing  crop 
and  forward  shipments  to  the  extent  that  will 
overstock  the  market,  the  result  will  be  unsat¬ 
isfactory.” 


undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  arrivals 
have  been  so  heavy.  On  Monday  there  were 
6,400  head  of  live  calves  received  at  the  Jersey 
City  and  uptown  New  York  yards  and  on 
Tuesday,  the  27th,  there  were  close  to  2,000 
head  more  received.  Top  prime  live  veals  are 
quoted  at  about  $12  per  hundred  and  other 
grades  ranging  downward  to  $6.50  on  culls. 
Live  spring  lambs  from  Virginia  are  meeting 
a  steady  market  with  quotations  on  top  grades 
varying  from  $18  to  $18.50  per  hundred.  There 
have  been  practically  no  receipts  of  winter 
lambs. 

Country  dressed  veal  calves  have  not  been 
meeting  an  extra  good  market  demand  and  in 
view  or  the  fact  that  they  have  been  in  moder¬ 
ate  supply  and  stocks  have  not  been  cleaning 
up  welt  the  market  has  not  been  any  too  good. 
Advices  indicate  that  considerable  stock  ,  will 
arrive  just  before  the  holiday  and  with  un¬ 
favorable  weather  forecasts  and  slow  trade,  the 
market  ruled  weaker.  It  may  be  that  on  the 
dressed  calf  market  we  will  find  a  slump  that 
will  hold  over  for  at  least  a  week.  A  few  very 
fancy  and  selected  markets  have  brought  from 
16c  to  17c  with  prime  marks  ranging  from  13c 
to  14c,  common  stock  and  small  going  as  low 
as  8c.  Fancy  dressed  hot-house  lambs  selling 
lower  and  most  of  the  stock  being  unattractive, 
quoted  $17  to  $10  per  carcass. 


’als  I 
ere  I 
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GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 


According  to  New  York  State  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  the  following  prices 
prevailed,  through  billed  from  western  points: 

The  quotations  given  in  this  report  show  the  approximate 
prices  at  which  feed  can  be  purchased  per  ton,  and  grain  per 
bushel,  in  straight  carlots  delivered  on  track  at  points  in  the 
different  freight  zones  as  indicated.  Mixed  carlots  cost 
approximately  S2.00  per  ton  more. 

Retail  feed  and  grain  prices  vary  with  different  local  dealers, 
depending  upon  their  individual  costs  of  doing  business, 
volume  handled,  etc.  In  the  case  of  feeds  the  retail  price  may 
sometimes  be  as  high  as  S5  per  ton  above  the  wholesale  prices 
given  in  this  report.  May  23, 1924. 


Albany 

Ogdens- 

burg 

Utica 

Roch¬ 

ester 

Syra¬ 

Buf¬ 

falo 

.59 

.60 

.58K 

cuse 

.58 

.555* 

.58 

.59 

•57K 

.57 

•545* 

.94 

.93 

.92 

.83 

.92^ 

.94 

MX 

■90/2 

MH 

41.00 

41.60 

40.60 

40.30 

38.90 

25.50 

26.10 

25.10 

24.80 

23.40 

26.00 

26.60 

25.60 

25.30 

23.90 

24.75 

25.35 

24.35 

24.05 

22.65 

35.00 

35.60 

34.60 

34.30 

32.90 

29.75 

30.35 

29.35 

29.05 

27.65 

37.50 

38.10 

37.10 

36.80 

35.40 

31.00 

31.60 

30.60 

30.30 

28.90 

35.25 

35.85 

34.85 

34.55 

33.15 

34.75 

35.35 

34.35 

34.05 

32.65 

36.50 

37.10 

36.10 

35.80 

34.40 

38.25 

38.85 

37.85 

37.55 

36.15 

46.50 

47.10 

46.10 

45.80 

44.40 

45.00 

45.70 

44.60 

44.10 

42.90 

48.75 

49.45 

48.35 

47.85 

46.65 

49.75 

50.45 

49.35 

48.85 

47.65 

42.50 

43.10 

42.10 

41.80 

40.40 

43.50 

44.10 

43.10 

42.80 

41.40 

37.50 

38.10 

37.10 

36.80 

35.40 

No.  2  W.  Oats. . 

No.  3  W.  Oats. . 

No.  2  Yel.  Com 
No.  3  Yel.  Corn 
Ground  Oats . . . 

Sp’g.  Wht.  B 
H’d.  Wht.  Bran 
Standard  Mids. 

Soft  W.  Mids. . . 

Flour  Mids .... 

Red  D.  Flour. . . 

D.  Brew.  Grains 

W.  Hominy _ 

Yel. Hominy. . . 

Corn  Meal _ _  36.50 

Gluten  Feed.. . . 

Gluten  Meal . . . 

36%  Cottonseed 
41%  Cottonseed 
43%  Cottonseed 
31%  OP  Oil  M.. 

34%  OP  Oil  M.. 

Beet  Pulp .  37.50  _  _  _ 

Note— Quotations  on  local  Buffald  prices  not  received  in 
time  to  be  included  in  this  report. 


BOSTON  WOOL  MARKET  QUIET 


The  Boston  wool  market  has  been  very 
quiet  during  the  past  week.  The  fleece  and 
territory  wools,  domestic,  are  showing  an 
easing  tendency  in  several  different  grades. 
The  movement  of  fleece  wools  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  light  in  all  lines.  Fine  Delaines  are 
quoted  from  52c  to  53c  and  some  lots  have 
been  offered  at  slightly  lower  figures.  How¬ 
ever  there  is  a  certain  element  in  the  trade  that 
considers  54c  the  lowest  figure  on  choice  wools 
of  this  grade.  Following  are  the  average  quota¬ 
tions  on  better  class  of  fleece  wools  similar  to 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  grease  basis: 

Fine  combing,  52c  to  5ib;  fine  clothing,  42c 
to  43c;  J4  blood  combing,  52c  to  53c;  J4  blood 
clothing,  45c  to  46c;  yi  blood  combing,  51c  to 
52c;  3/i  blood  clothing,  45c  to  46c;  blood 
combing,  49c  to  51c;  34  blood  clothing,  43c. 

New  York  quotations  on  the  average  run 
about  lc  below  the  foregoing. 


■a. 


Farmers -Growers - Pou Itrymen  and  Shippers 

We  ship  in  cars  and  small  lots,  once  used 
Barrels,  (apple,  potato,  slat,  etc.)  Baskets, 
Butter  Tubs,  Carriers,  Crates  and  Egg  Cases. 
Also  all  varieties  of  new  and  used  Fruit  ana 
Vegetable  Packages.  Our  used  egg  cases  are  a 
special  feature.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Write  or  wire  at  once. 

NATIONAL  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  N,  Paul,  370-371  South  St.,  New  York  City 


BABY 


CHICKS 


V 


mirVO  S.C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  $10  per  100. 
I  ,H(  KS  Barred  Rocks,  $11  per  109;  White  Rocks, 
LU1L1VD  per  100.  Red3;  $12  per  100.  Light  mixed .  *8 

per  100;  heavy,  $10  per  100.  All  good  chicks.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NEIMOND  Box  A  McAIUterville,  Pa. 


DUCKS 


American  Agriculturist,' June  7,  1924 

How  to  Sell  the  Roosters 

Getting  Better  Prices  by  Caponizing 


THERE  are  millions  of  chickens 
raised  every  year  and  one-half  of 
I  these  are  cockerels  that  are  marketed  at 
I  a  loss  or  price  that  barely  pays  the  cost 
I  of  feeding.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
I  the  fact  that  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
I  them  is  placed  on  the  market  as  broilers 
|  during  the  months  of  May,  June  and 
I  July,  creating  a  great  surplus  over  the 
I  demand  in  weather  that  is  unfavorable. 
|  There  are  many  other  cockerels  that  are 
I  not  sold  as  broilers  which  are  kept  on 
I  farms  and  allowed  to  grow  staggy,  being 
sold  in  the  fall  for  prices  that  will  not 
pay  cost  of  production. 

We  can  largely  eliminate  the  great  loss 
by  caponizing  our  surplus  cockerels, 
especially  ones  raising  such  breeds  as 
Reds,  Rocks,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes, 
Brahmas  and  other  large  breeds,  as  they 
make  very  profitable  capons.  The  large 
commercial  poultry  raisers  that  keep  the 
smaller  breeds  such  as  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
etc.,  can  supply  the  broiler  market  at 
prices  that  are  profitable,  if  we  raisers  of 
large  breeds  will  caponize  our  surplus 
cockerels. 

Demand  Always  Good 

The  raising  of  capons  can  not  be  other 
than  profitable  as  there  is  a  far  greater 
demand  than  supply  at  fancy  prices. 
They  are  ready  for  market  during 
December,  January,  February  and  March, 
a  time  of  the  year  when  other  poultry  is 
very  scarce  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of 
meat.  Capons  usually  weigh  twice  as 
much  as  hens  of  the  same  age  and  will  sell 
for  twice  as  much  per  pound,  making  them 
four  times  more  valuable  and  their  cost  of 
feed  is  very  nearly  the  same.  Capons  can 
be  kept  in  more  crowded  conditions  than 
other  kinds  of  poultry.  They  grow  much 
larger  and  faster  than  roosters  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  tender  meat  that  sells  for 
much  more  than  any  other  poultry  on  the 
market. 

Now  I  hear  some  saying,  “Why  are  not 
more  capons  raised  if  this  is  the  case?” 

I  will  give  some  of  the  reasons  why,  and 
try  to  show  that  they  are  mostly  ground¬ 
less. 

First.  There  are  many  people  that  do 
not  know  what  a  capon  is.  Capons  are  not 


raised  on  many  farms  because  the  poultry- 
men  do  not  realize  what  profit  they  bring, 
and  for  this  reason  most  of  the  markets  in 
our  small  towns  and  cities  do  not  have 
capons  for  sale  and  the  buying  public 
does  not  know  what  they  are.  If  we 
would  raise  more  capons  and  put  them 
into  these  markets  we  would  find  that 
there  would  soon  be  a  great  demand  for 
them  at  fancy  prices,  for  as  soon  as  the 


Bird  in  position  to  make  incision 


peopfe  once  tried  them  they  would  insist 
upon  having  them  due  to  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  meat. 

Second.  Many  have  tried  caponizing 
with  the  old-fashioned  tools  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  many  slips  and  have  given  up. 
There  are  tools  so  perfect  that  any  person 
over  ten  years  of  age  can  successfully  use 
them.  They  are  not  very  expensive, 
usually  one  or  two  good  capons  will  pay 
for  them  and  the}!'  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Each  set  of  tools  is  furnished  with  com¬ 
plete  instructions  for  using  them. 

Third.  The  main  reason  why  more 
capons  are  not  raised  is  because  many 
people  think  the  operation  difficult  or 


cruel.  This  is  not  true.  Every  poultry 
raiser  has  seen  cockerels  fight  one  another 
time  and  again,  tearing  their  combs, 
cutting  each  other  with  their  spurs  or 
perhaps  putting  out  an  eye.  That  is 
what  I  call  cruel  to  allow  them  to  grow 
into  unprofitable  fighting  roosters  when 
they  could  have  been  caponized  at  an 
early  age  and  made  into  highly  profitable 
capons.  After  being  caponized  their 
habits  are  entirely  changed.  They  are 
peaceful  and  satisfied  in  any  surroundings. 

Let’s  raise  more  capons  and  stop  the 
cockerel  loss.  Some  at  least  for  our  own 
use. — L.  W.  Dickson. 


How  We  Handle  Our  Capons 

Mrsj»George  Weiss 

Y^JE  begin  hatching  in  December  or 
*  '  not  later  than  January  for  the  best 
capons  for  the  market,  selecting  eggs  for 
hatching  from  hens,  not  pullets,  and  from 
a  large  breed  of  chickens.  We  have 
worked  on  several  kinds  and  find  the 
Rhode  Island  Reds  the  best.  Rocks  are 
also  good  and  really  appear  better  when 
placed  on  the  market.  Of  course,  the 
larger  the  better.  We  select  uniform 
eggs  and  mark  them  one,  two,  three,  four 
in  quarters,  giving  them  a  quarter  turn 
morning  and  evening.  You  will  have 
stronger,  healthier  chicks.  Never  touch 
the  egg  with  grease  or  coal  oil  on  your 
hands,  as  it  will  kill  the  germ. 

When  the  chicks  are  hatched,  we  take 
them  out  of  the  incubator,  being  very 
careful  to  keep  them  out  of  a  draught,  and 
keep  them  without  water  or  food  for  at 
least  24  hours.  During  this  time  you  can 
leave  the  capon  foster-mothers  shut  up 
in  their  individual  coops  to  let  them  get 
used  to  their  surroundings  before  you 
give  the  baby  chicks  to  them.  We  allow 
each  capon  mother  15  or  20  chicks.  If 
they  are  leary  about  taking  the  chicks  at 
first,  take  them  away  for  a  while,  then  try 
them  again  until  they  do  take  them.  As 
a  rule  you  will  have  very  little,  if  any, 
trouble  with  them  as  the  foster-mothers 
are  always  broody.  They  will  care  for 
{Continued  on  page  548) 
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Fatter  pigs  £ 
fatter  profits 

HOGS  need  animal  food  to  build 
flesh  and  bone.  Dold-Quality 
Digester  Tankage  is  60%  animal 
protein.  Mix  with  grain  or  feed 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 
Gives  better  results  than  grain 

alone;  saves  one-third  cost.  Tankage-fed 
hogs  show  more  pounds  when  marketed — and 
more  profit  per  pound.  Experience  proves  it. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  on  DOLD- 
QUALITY  Poultry  and  stock  foods 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 
Dept,  aa  BUFFALO,  n.y. 


DIGESTER 
TANKAGE 


TheLow-fcrrt'r 
Priced  MV!  _ 
ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

Built  for  the  Fordson 

ALOW-PRICED,  highest-quality,  self-feeding 
dependable  cutter.  Fills  your  silo  quickly 
with  fine  ensilage  with  a  “Fordson”  for 
power.  Has  satisfied  Fordson  owners  everywhere. 

Find  out  about  it  now.  Sold  by  all  Fordson 
Distributors.  Get  our  catalog  of  silo  fillers  to  fit 
all  powers  and  pocketbooks. 

Swayne,  Robinson  &  Co. 
102  Main  St..  Richmond,  Ind. 
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COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

neglect' 

Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY  ^ 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  REMEDY 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

SLIOBox  sufficient] 

for  ordinary  case* 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  prlceJ 
Wrltefordescrlptlve  booklet 
CO.  451  Fourth  A*e.,  Pittsburgh, Pa. 


annually  but  has  been  taking  only  2  or  3 
million  pounds  in  the  last  few  years. 
Per  capita  consumption  has  declined  40 
per  cent,  from-  pre-war.  France,  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Switzerland  took  less  Danish 
butter  in  1923  than  in  1922.  Economic 
restoration  in  Europe  would  do  much  to 
take  up  the  slack  in  foreign  consumption. 

In  any  case,  these  changes  will  take 
time  so  that  the  pressure  from  foreign 
dairy  products,  especially  butter,  is  not 
going  to  lift  at  once.  But,  it  hardly 
threatens  a  major  crisis  in  the  dairy 
industry  and  it  is  a  fair  question  whether 
this  competition  has  not  already  reached 
its  peak  in  the  first  three  months  of  1924, 
when  the  net  import  balance  in  terms  of 
whole  milk  was  about  three  times  as 
heavy  as  in  the  same  months  a  year  ago. 
At  least,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
foreign  competition  will  become  much 
more  severe  in  the  distance  that  one  can 
see  ahead  with  reasonable  distinctness. 
Higher  tariffs  on  butter  and  cheese  would 
help,  of  course. 

Business  Depression  Not  Severe 

The  third  factor  in  the  dairy  situation 
this  spring,  the  change  in  the  industrial 
outlook,  was  effective  directly  through 
fhe  falling  off  in  consumption  in  some  of 
the  eastern  manufacturing  centers  and 
indirectly  by  making  dealers  cautious  in 
buying  butter  for  storage. 

There  has  been  fear  that  a  severe 
depression  with  much  unemployment 
was  setting  in.  The  downward  trend  in 


{Continued  from,  page  540 ) 

industry  and  trade  has  been  in  progress 
long  enough  to  give  a  fair  line  of  sight, 
however,  and  make  possible  a  sounder 
judgment  as  to  its  future  course.  In 
general,  it  seems  that  a  moderate  amount 
of  unemployment  can  be  expected  for 
several  months,  but  we  are  hardly  headed 
for  a  major  depression  such  as  that  of 
three  years  ago  and  a  trade  revival  should 
occur  within  a  year  or  sooner.  Such 
business  depressions  as  in  1904,  1907  and 
1914  did  not  seem  to  force  the  price 
curves  for  dairy  products  down  very  far. 

Domestic  Consumption  Can  Increase 

Furthermore,  the  tendency  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  dairy  products  in  the 
diet  as  a  result  of  educational  campaigns 
is  a  partial  offset  to  the  influence  of  less 
favorable  employment  conditions  and 
reduced  purchasing  power.  Per  capita 
consumption  of  dairy  products  in  terms 
of  whole  milk  has  increased  from  831 
pounds  in  1919  to  996  pounds  in  1923, 
according  to  a  recent  survey  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  gain  of  20  per  cent,  consisted  mostly 
of  fluid  milk  and  butter.  There  is  room 
for  further  expansion.  Cheese  consump¬ 
tion  is  still  quite  small,  as  some  European 
countries  eat  four  or  five  times  as  much 
per  person  as  we  do.  Lower  prices  for 
dairy  products  will  tend  to  stimulate 
consumption.  Oleomargarine  output  has 
been  expanding  in  the  last  year  as  a 
result  of  high  prices  for  butter  and  this 
competition  will  decrease.  Reduction  of 


the  high  cost  of  distributing  milk  in  the 
big  cities  would  be  a  great  help.  In  hard 
times  business  always  learns  how  to  do 
things  more  efficiently.  Possibly  a  period 
of  moderate  depression  may  help  to  solve 
this  distribution  problem. 

Outlook  Not  So  Black 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  the  out¬ 
look  is  hardly  as  black  as  it  appeared 
when  values  were  crumbling  away  this 
spring.  Prices  for  dairy  products  are 
unlikely  to  remain  very  long  below  a  level 
at  which  the  real  dairyman  with  good 
cows- and  in  position  to  raise  most  of  his 
own  feed  can  make  a  profit.  This  may 
be  hard  to  believe  for  some  of  those 
who  at  present  are  being  forced  to  take 
extremely  low  prices  for  milk,  but  such 
extremes  seldom  last  long.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  prices  for 
dairy  products  will  average  lower  in  1924 
than  in  1923  and  that  the  margin  of 
profit  in  dairying  will  be  narrower  than 
it  has  been.  This  means  that  greater 
efforts  should  be  made  to  reduce  produc¬ 
tion  costs  by  eliminating  poor  cows  and 
other  means. 

And  finally,  in  casting  up  his  balance 
sheet,  the  dairymen  should  not  forget  to 
enter  in  the  credit  column,  the  value  of 
the  dairy  herd  in  maintaining  soil  fertility 
as  against  the  soil-robbing  tendency 
of  some  other  types  of  farming,  and  such 
other  advantages  as  the  relative  freedom 
of  the  dairy  business  from  the  weather 
hazard. 
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Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  to  run  and  clean. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Differ 
ent  from  picture  which  shows  large 
size  easy  running  New  L.  S.  Model. 
Western  shipments  fromWestern  points 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Write  today  for  free  catalog 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7052  Balnbridge,  N.  Y. 


Hr  A  \i  BT  6  Is  your  horse  afflicted? 
™  AA  V  E>  9  Use  2  larae  cans.  Cost  $2.50 

Money  5aofc  if  not  satisfactory 

One  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

NEWTON’S 

A  Veterinary's  Compound 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs. 

Worm  Expeller,  Conditioner, 
Indigestion,  Heaves,  Coughs, 
Distemper.  65c  and  $1.25 
cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

The  NEWTON  REMEDY  C0„  Toledo,  Ohio 


LOS 

We  sell  DIRECT -FROM -THE 
FACTORY.  Keep  the  salesman’s 
salary  and  the  agent’s  commission 
in  your  own  pocket. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 

Dept.  12  MEADVILLE,  PA. 


READ  the 

BABY  CHICK 

Advertising 

On  Pages  548  and  549 
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QUALITY 

CHICKS 


—  Your  Chick  Dollar  Now  Buys  More 

It  always  did  buy  more  chick  quality  when  you  invested  It  in  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks 
buys  more  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks.  Increased  fertility  makes  it  possible  to  give  you 

Quality  Chicks  at  These  Low  June  Prices 


Now  it  also 
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$2.75 
3.60 
4.00 
2. SO 
6.00 


60 

$6.00 

6.60 

7.60 

4.60 

9.60 


100 

$9.00 

12.00 

14.00 

8.00 

18.00 


600 

$43.00 

67.00 

68.00 

39.00 

90.00 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
White,  Black  or  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks  or  Ancona* 

Mixed  Chicks 

White  Wyandottes  or  Black  Minorcas 

SPECIAL  MATING 

White  Leghorns  (Mating  A),  R.  I.  Reds,  26  60 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  6.00  9.60  io-w 

ORDER  AT  ONCE.  Send  check,  money  order  or  registered  letter,  adding  10c  for 
Special  Delivery  (if  wanted)  on  each  100  or  less.  Safe  Delivery  of  full  count  guaranteed. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.J»  ChiekAjun.a 


1000 

$85.00 

115.00 

135.00 

78.00 


100 

18.00 


600 

87.60 


1000 

170.00 


30,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY  for  June  and  July  Delivery 

BRED  RIGHT,  HA  TCHED  RIGHT,  SHIPPED  RIGHT 

Hatched  by  men  with  14  years’  experience  in  one  of  the  largest,  finest  and  best  equipped  hatcheries  in  the  state. 
,  Order  early.  $1.00  WILL  BOOKjYOUR  ORDER 

Prices  " 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS . 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS . 

S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS . 

BROILER  CHICKS,  H.  B 
BROILER  CHICKS,  L.  B 

.  year,  aca  raiseu  o  .  hundredg  of  others.  Leaders  since  1910.  Members 

FINE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


last  year,  —  ~ — , - - 

money  for  you  as  they  have  done  for 


i  I.  B. 


Each 

Per  1000 

10c 

$90.00 

lOo 

90.00 

12e 

110.00 

14c 

130.00 

12o 

110.00 

9c 

80.00 

7c 

60.00 

ved  514  chieke  fro©  ua  July  10, 
VITALITY  CHICKS  make  gooi 

sociatlon . 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 


(The  Old 
Reliable  Plant ) 


Box  100,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Nichols'  Vitality  Chicks 


Guaranteed  100%  live  delivery 
From  pure  bred  free  range  slock  bubbling  with  vitality 


Delivered  Prices: 
S  C.  White  Leghorns.  .  .  . 

Barred  Rocks . 

Anconas . . 

S.  C.  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  . 

Mixed 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.25 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

4.25 

8  00 

15.00 

72.00 

5.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

1.000 

$f20.00 

140.00 

140.00 

140.00 


$10.00  per  100  straight.  All 


laying  strains.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  ~  Bank  reference^ if  desired. 


C.  A.  Nichols,  Prop. 


hillcrest  poultry  farm 


from  heavy 
f  desired. 

COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


SCHWEGLER’S  “TH0R-0-BRED”  BABY  CHICKS 

LIVE  AND  LAY 

97%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Ask  for  our  free  chick 


White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns 
Barred  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas. 
White  Wyandottes  &  White  Rox . 

Black  Minorcas . 

Buff  Orpingtons 

Mixed  Chicks . 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER 


Per  500 

Per  100 

Per  50 

$62.50 

$13.00 

$7-00 

70.00 

14.50 

7.75 

77.50 

16.00 

8.50 

82.50 

17.00 

9.00 

87.50 

18.00 

9.50 

47.5P 

10.00 

5.50 

204  Northampton 


book. 

Per  25 
$3.75 
4.00 
4.50 
4.75 
5.00 
3.00 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


250,000  JUNE,  JULY,  CHICKS 


««  oo  ner  1O0  and  up.  POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR.  100  PER  CENT.  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 
SS.oo  P?[A. j  flocks.  Produced  by  men  of  many  years’  experience.  HATCHED  IN 


Varieties  Prices  ori 

White  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  (Sheppard’s) . . 

WhiteLeshorns,  Anconas.  Extra  Quality . . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds  Black  Minorcas .  .  . 


White  Wyandottes,  extra  quality,  he: 

Mixed  Chicks,  Heavy  Breeds . 

Mixed  Chicks,  Light  Breeds.  .  .  .  . 

Bank  reference.  Order  right  from  this 
ad  with  full  remittance.  Free  catalog. 


50 

100 

500 

$5.50 

S10.00 

$45.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

6.00 

11.00 

55.00 

4.50 

8.00 

40.00 

NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES  “BETTER QUALITY” Chicks 


hatched  from  America’s  foremost  bred-to-lay  strains.  Flocks  carefully  culled  and  developed  for 
highest  type  and  production.  100%  live  delivery1  guaranteed. 

Prices  Prepaid  on: 

Leghorns,  White  and  Buff . 

Barron  White  Leghorn  and  Anconas . 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds. 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 
Silver  Wyandottes  &  White  Orpingtons . 

Order  ffirect  Rom  this  ad.  or  send  for  catalogue.  We  continue  hatching  to  September. 

Farmer’s  Bank  of  Enda,  Ohio. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.00 

$  90.00 

6.00 

11.00 

52.00 

100.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

5.00 

9.00 

42.00 

80.00 

Reference: 


HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY, 


BOX  90, 


ELIDA,  OHIO 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 


Exclusively  Pure  Barron  English  Strain,  out  of  im¬ 
ported  birds  with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs i  in  a  year. 

•,3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  boeking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby  chicks 
for  March,  April,  May  and  June  delivery.  Capacity 
12  000  chicks  a  week  My  book  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,’’  $1,  or  given  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 


Box  41 


EDGAR  BRIGGS 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 


Barron,  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Bred  for  business  from  unrestricted  farm 
range  stock  which  insures  vitality.  Large 
hatches  of  big  sturdy  Chicks  every  week  at 
only  12c  each.  Discounts  on  large  orders. 
Live  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


HAMPTON’S 


BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


for  delivery  after  June  10th  and  July,  at  $3.50  for  25,  $6.50 
for  50,  $12.00  for  100,  $55.00  for  500,  $100.00  for  1,000. 
The  Famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn  Chick  will  please 
and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best  layer  of  large 
white  eggs  you  ever  had.  Order  now  with  cash  or  25% 
of  order  for  early  delivery:  safe  delivery  guaranteed  any¬ 
where  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Circular  free. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


’  Barred  Rocks,  10c:  Reds,  11c:  White  Leghorns,  8c; 
-....i  mixed,  7c.  Reduced  on  500  lots.  100%  guaranteed. 
Ontar  bun  sdverlkumenl.  Circular.  Twin  Haleksry,  McAHclarullla,  Pa. 


chix: 


FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Mixed  Stock  ...  $8  per  100 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $9  per  100 

C  Barred  Rocks  ...  $10  per  100 

Postage  Paid.  Live  Arrival 
I  8  Guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


18,000  Chicks  Weekly 


Bred,  hatched  and  shipped  just  right. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  10c  100,  9  Me 
500.  S.  C.  Barred  Rock,  White  Rock, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  11c  100,  10  He 

500,  10c  1000;  Heavy  Broilers,  9c  100, 
8 He  500,  8c  1000.  100%  live  arrival 

guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad  for  quick  shipment. 

L.  R.  WALCK 

R.  R.  No.  3  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 


SUNSHINE  BABY  CHICKS 


For  June,  July  and  August  Delivery 


Per 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn b  - 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  - 
Barred  Rocks  -  -  - 

White  Wyandottes  -  - 

Heavy  Assorted  - 
Light  Assorted 


100 

S10 

11 

12 

14 

10 

9 


600 

$47.50 

62.60 

67.60 

67.60 

47.50 

42.50 


100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Posl 


;tpi 
>£  i 


1000 
$90 
100 
110 
130 
90 
80 
•aid  to 


rience.  Hatched  in  the  Blue  Hen  Mammoth 
Hot  Water  Incubator.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
send  for  catalogue. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA,  PA. 


CHICKS  — White  Leghorns,  10c;  Barred  Rocks,  12c: 
and  mixed  8c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

GREEN  FOREST  POUkTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


How  We  Handle  Our  Capons 

(Continued  from  page  51+7) 

the  chicks  better  than  a  hen  and  keep 
them  warmer  as  they  are  covered  with  a 
down.  Give  them  plenty  of  feed,  green 
stuff  and  fresh  water  and  most  important, 
buttermilk  from  the  start,  and  they  won’t 
be  stunted.  We  think  it  is  best  to  keep 
them  in  coops  with  south  open  front  and 
a  good  sized  park,  until  they  are  nearly 
feathered,  especially  the  early  ones. 

The  Best  Size 

When  the  young  roosters  weigh  from 
one  to  two  pounds  and  before  they 
develop  comb  and  wattles,  they  are 
ready  to  be  worked  on.  We  pen  them 
for  24  hours  without  food  or  water*  but 
plenty  of  fresh  air.  This  is  necessary  so 
the  intestines  will  be  eippty.  Then 
sterilize  your  instruments  which  should 
consist  of  a  sharp  knife,  rib  spreader, 
testicle  remover  and  probe-hook.  They 


Spreaders  in  position  and  organ  revealed 


will  cost  you  about  five  dollars.  We  use 
an  old  dry  goods  box  upon  end  for  operat¬ 
ing  table.  A  weight  on  a  string  is 
attached  around  both  feet  and  one  on  a 
string  around  both  wings  to  hold  the  bird 
in  place.  You  are  now  ready  to  make  a 
three  dollar  capon  out  of  a  thirty  cent  fry. 

How  Operation  Is  Performed 

Pluck  the  few  feathers  from  over  the 
last  two  ribs;  take  the  knife  in  the  right 
hand  and  press  firmly,  making  the  incision 
between  the  last  two  ribs.  Insert  the  rib 
spreader  and  spread  the  ribs  far  enough 
apart  to  give  you  room  to  work-  Take 
the  hook  and  tear  the  thin  membrane 
which  covers  the  intestines,  if  they  are  in 
the  way,  press  them  back  until  you  can 
see  the  small  yellow  testicle  resting  near 
the  backbone.  Remove  the  hook  and 
insert  the  remover  and  get  the  testicle  in 
the  instrument,  give  it  two  or  three 
twists  and  pull  out  far  enough  to  sever 
with  the  knife.  Be  sure  to  get  all  of  the 
testicle  or  you  will  have  a  “slip.”  Now 
remove  the  rib-spreader,  turn  the  bird 
over  and  repeat  the  operation  on  the 
other  side.  Take  weights  off  the  bird, 
water  it,  then  feed  it  and  turn  it  into  a 
park  or  large  pen  for  a  few  days. 

Heavy  Breeds  Best 

In  case  the  comb  and  wattles  keep  on 
developing  you  have  failed  to  get  all  of 
the  testicle  and  will  have  a  slip  instead  of 
a  capon.  A  slip  will  grow  very  large  and 
be  much  more  tender  than  a  rooster. 
Leghorn  roosters  can  be  worked,  but  will 
not  grow  as  large  as  the  heavier  breeds. 
Leghorns  get  to  weigh  six  or  seven  pounds 
and  are  very  tender. 

A  good  capon  should  weigh  from  ten  to 
fourteen  pounds  and  to  bring  a  good  price 
should  weigh  as  much  as  eight  pounds. 


GUARANTEED  PURE -BRED  CHICKS 

and  PULLETS  Special  Star  Mating 

Aristocrat  Strain  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


Breeding  Stock,  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Only  a 
limited  number  ot  these.  Write  lor  prices. 


Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Sheppard’s  Strain 
"  tl  S’  * '  ’  ' 


Anconas 


June. 


1000 

$120.00 


June. 


$90.00 


June. 


$120.00 


Special  Star  Matings 
Per  100  500 

. . . .  $13.00  $62.50 

Grade  “A”  Matings 

.  $10.00  $47.50 

Utility-Bred -to-lay  Rocks 

.  $13.00  $62.50 

Pullets  of  Quality  at  Moderate  Prices 
15  Wk.  8  Wk.  10  Wk.  3  Mo.  4  Mo. 
60c  ea.  85c  ea.  $1.00  ea.  $1.25  ea.  $1.50  ea. 
~34ixed  Chicks,  Light  Breeds,  S8.00  per  100;  Heavy 
Breeds,  $11.00  per  100.  Reference:  Two  Banks.  100%  live 
delivery.  Don’t  Wait.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  today 

FA1RVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  2,  Box  B,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


Baby  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 


50  100  500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 

Assorted  Chicks  $4.00  $  8.00 

For  shipment  any.Tues.  Wed.  or  Thur.  after  May 
Every  chick  guaranteed  from  the  best  of 


$5.50  $10.00 

$6.50  $12.00 


$47.50 

$55.00 


17th. 


free  range  stock.  I  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee 
safe  delivery.  Excellent  hatches  make  these  prices 
possible.  Order  yours  today.  Special  prices  on 
larger  quantities. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J.  BoxN 


BABY  CHICKS 


Purebred  Stock 


Price  List  Prepaid  to  You  1Q0 

Wb.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $10.00 

Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns . 

Anconas . 

S.  C.  Bl.  Minorcas . 

Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds . 

Buff  &  Wh.  Rocks . 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  . . 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

Black  Langshans . 

S.  C.  Wh.  Minorcas . 

Light  Brahmas. ... . . -  3--.-  ,  .  _  .  .. 

All  absolutely  first  class  pure  bred  stock.  Prompt  ship. 

ments  made.  Mail  orders  to 
JAMES  KREJGI,  2165  E.  86th  St.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


10.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

13.00 

13.00 

15.00 

15.00 

18.00 


SO 
$5.50 

5.50 

6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 

6.50 
7.00 
7.00 
8.00 
8.00 

9.50 


25 

$3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.75 

3.75 

4.25 

4.25. 

5.00 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  of  incubation 
from  high-class  bred- 


to-lay  stock.  Prices  after  June  ist.  Barred  and 
Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  12c 
each;  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  ioc  each; 
Broiler  chicks,  7c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by 
prepaid  parcel-post.  Pullets  xo  to  12  weeks  for  sale. 


nunda  poultry  farm,  nunda,  n.  y. 


Super-Quality  June  Chicks 

HATCHES  JUNE  3.  1 0,  17,  2* 

Strickler’s  Tancred-Barron  Large  Type 
ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pens  headed  by  Tancred  285-egg  line  cock¬ 
erels  and  Lady  Storrs  271-egg  line  cocks  and 
cockerels,  mated  to  hens  bred  for  extra 
heavy  egg  production.  PRICES:  810.00 
_  per  100;  $47.00  per  500;  $90.00  per  1000  by 
Special  Delivery  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER _ SHERIDAN.  PA. 


BABY  CHIX 


FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  FREE  RANGE  FLOCKS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  100 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS . 

BARRED  ROCKS . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS . 

BROILERS  or  MIXED  CHIX . 


Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 

safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


100 
100 
100 
100 

100%  Prepaid 


$8.00 

8.00 

10.00 

11.00 

7.00 


Address  J.  N.  NACE,  Box  30,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


7c.  Special  price  on  large  lots. 
100%  guaranteed.  All  free  range  stock.  Circular  free. 

I  F.  B.  FRYMOYER,  Box  20,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA- 


Day-old  Chicks 

from  our  trapnested  hens  in  the  following  breeds: 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas  and  Wyandottes. 
9  to  16  cents  a  chick. 

ECLIPSE  FARMS, _ Selinsgrove,  Pa- 


SUPERIOR  BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns .  10° 

White  Wyandottes .  14c 

Heavy  Mixed  60%  B.  Rocks .  09c 

Special  prioes  05  large  orders.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers.  l00  % 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  direot  from  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Trevorton,  Fa. 


EIGHT  WEEK  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

We  give  our  WORD  that  every  BIRD 
Will  SATISFY  the  most  critical  EYE 
Delivery  each  week  after  May  1st — $1.15  each,  $100  per 
100.  Illustrated  Catalog.  „  „ 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  SOUTHAMPTON,  N.  Y. 

WE  are  NOW  booking  orders  for  12  weeks’ old 

White  Leghorn  Pullets.  All  Pullets  farm 
raised,  milk  fed,  hatched  from  extra  heavy  lay-  , 
ing  strain.  500  yearling  hens  for  sale.  CHicks  m 
and  Ducklings  at  reduced  prices.  ,  # 

IDYLDELL  FARM,  Wolcott,  New  York 


BABY  CHICKS— ?„‘o"«tVocrb.\lMSiS. 

7c;  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed;  postpaid.  Reduced  on 
500  lots.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circulars. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  rg; 


Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

A  strain  with  official  record  of  313  eggs.  Sell  nothing  b 
our  own  breeding.  Baby  chicks  for  May  and  June  itn 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Delaware 


C  H  I  C  K.  S  C  w- .Leghorns, 8c;_M ixed. 
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I’M  A  COOLEY  CHICK! 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  at 
my  house  20,000  are  born 
every  day.  PURE  BLOOD, 
HEAVY-LAYING  STRAINS. 

SOLD  AT  OUR  LOWEST 
SUMMER  PRICES.  NINE 
LEADING  VARIETIES  FOR  A  JV  and 
YOU.  Why  not  send  for  Cat- 
alog  AA,  telling  all  about  us?  ' 

ELDEN  E.  COOLEY,  Frenchtown,  N.  I. 


CHICKS— 5, 000  Weekly 

for  June,  July  and  August  delivery  at  rock  bottom 
prices.  Due  to  increased  incubator  capacity,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  5,000  Big,  Husky,  day-old  Chicks 
weekly.  Bred  from  healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  of 
good  type  and  color  in  the  following  breeds: 

Varieties  Prices:  Each  Per  100 


500 

$50.00 

60.00 

70.00 

60.00 

45.00 


S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  10c  $10.00 

Barred  and  Buff  Rocks .  12c  12.00 

f-O.R. 1  Reds .  14c  14.00 

S.  C.  Black.Mincoras .  12c  12.00 

Mixed  or  Assorted .  9c  9.00 

Scientifically  hatched  by  experienced  operators  in 
highest  type  of  modern  incubators.  Full  count,  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed,  prepaid  to  your  door.  Order  a 
shipment  direct  from  ad.  and  reap  big  profits.  Catalog 
free.  Ref.  The  Richfield  State  Bank. 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  20,  R.  No.  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 


More  and  Better  Chicks 

200,000  Large  Husky  Baby  Chicks  for 
May,  June,  July  and  August  Delivery 

Hatched  by  expert  in  large  Blue  Hen  Mammoth  incuba¬ 
tors  with  Eleven  years’  experience.  Customers  report  our 
chicks  grow  faster  than  hen  hatched  chicks.  A  satisfied 
customer  my  best  advertisement.  Order  at  once  and  get 
better  chicks. 

S.  C.  WHITE  or  BROWN  LEGHORN _  10c  each 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK .  14c  each 

BROILERS  or  MIXED .  8 Me  each 

Free  and  100%  Live  delivery  Guaranteed.  Valuable 
Catalogue  free  for  the  asking. 

H.  C.  H0USEW0RTH,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 
LONG’S  GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Rocks,  11c;  Wyandottes,  12c;  Leg¬ 
horns,  8c;  Mixed,  7c.  Reductions 
on  large  amounts.  Good,  lively. 
Free  Range  CHICKS,  carefully 
selected.  Delivery  guaranteed. 

Catalog 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  Long,  Mgr.,  Box  12,  M1LLERSTOWN,  PA. 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

'GREAT  CUT  IN  PRICES.  Strong, 
vigorous  chicks  from  our  bred-to-lay 
hens.  LEGHORNS  and  ANCONAS, 
10c  each.  ROCKS,  REDS,  MIN- 
ORCAS,  WH.  WYANDOTTES,  13c. 
ORPINGTONS,  SIL.  WYANDOTTES, 
15c.  MIXED,  10c.  Postpaid.  Full 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Free  Catalog. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  HOLGATE,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
$10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
$8.50  per  100 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 
$10.00  per  100 

Prompt  Shipment. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY 

Box  102  Bellefonte,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS, 


that  are  hatched 
to  grow.  Barred 
Rocks  15c,  Buff 
Rocks  17c,  Reds  16c,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  13c,  Mixed  10c.  Prepaid  100  %  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed  to  your  door.  For  quick  service 
order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  W.  KIRK,  Box  55,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range,  pure  bred  stock.  White 
Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and 
R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  our  price  list  and 
circular  quick.  Ref.  First  National  Bank. 

Clinton  Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Box  D-52,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 


‘WHY  NOT' 


your  Chicks  from  Egg-bred  stock  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS.  Chicks  that 
are  hatched  right  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

.  Free  Catalogue. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  ZEELAND,  MICH 

8.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  10c: 
Barred  Rocks,  12c;  Reds,  13c,  and 
„  Mixed,  8c.  100%  live  arrival, 

order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  Circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY,  WM.  NACE,  Prop 
Box  60,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS 


The  larger  they  are,  the  more  per  pound 
they  will  bring.  They  bring  from  thirty 
to.  fifty  cents  a  pound  and  should  be 
marketed  any  time  between  February  1st 
and  April  1st.  They  bring  much  more 
dressed  than  on  foot,  therefore  we  prefer 
the  dressed  ones.  To  dress  them  we 
hang  them  up  on  the  clothesline  by  the 
feet  and  cut  the  two  veins  or  arteries 
where  they  come  together  in  the  back  of 
the  mouth.  Then  stick  a  sharp  knife  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  into  the  brain. 
Then  the  feathers  literally  fall  out. 
YV  hen  plucking  them  leave  a  ring  of 
feathers  around  the  neck,  head,  tail  and 
feet  with  a  ring  of  feathers  around  the 
legs  and  the  feathers  on  the  wings  to  the 
first  joint  from  tip.  Dry  pick  and  never 
scald.  Before  killing  them,  pen  them  for 
24  hours  without  feed  and  water.— Mrs. 
George  Weiss. 


Why  We  Raise  Capons 

T.  M.  Smith 

TN  PLANNING  our  farm  work,  we 
*  try  to  have  something  to  sell  each 
month  in  the  year.  Raising  capons  fits 
in  our  plan  very  well  as  we  market  them 
after  the  crops  are  harvested.  We  can 
sell  our  surplus  cockerels  either  as 
broilers  or  capons  but  if  the  broiler  market 
is  low  we  make  capons.  Our  pure  bred 
flock  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  chickens 
produces  strong,  quick  growing  capons 
which  fatten  easily.  The  capons  find  a 
better  market  when  all  are  the  same  size 
and  color  than  if  mixed  colors  and  sizes 
are  sent  together.  We  can  easily  tell 
the  cockerels  from  the  pullets  at  an  early 
age  because  they  are  much  lighter  in 
color. 

Few  Folks  Know  About  Capons 

When  delivering  a  fine  bunch  of  milk- 
fed  capons  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
stop  at  the  post-office.  When  I  re¬ 
turned  there  was  an  interested  group 
admiring  them  and  one  asked  me  what 
they  were.  “ Capons, ”  I  replied.  “What 
is  the  difference  between  a  rooster  and  a 
capon,”  he  then  asked.  “A  capon  is  a 
rooster  that  has  been  desexed.”  “Do 
you  do  this  to  make  them  lay  eggs,” 
some  one  asked.  “No,  they  will  not  lay 
eggs,  neither  do  they  fight  and  run  the 
flesh  off  like  roosters,  making  better  use| 
of  their  feed.”  The  capon  grows  much 
larger  than  the  rooster  on  the  same  feed 
but  the  meat  is  juicy  and  tender  as  young 
frying  chicken.  Best  of  all  the  price  for 
capons  is  much  higher  than  other  chickens, 
sometimes  selling  higher  than  turkey.” 

Experience  Reduces  Losses 

“Do  you  lose  many  when  caponizing,” 
he  then  asked.  By  using  a  weak  disin¬ 
fectant  for  washing  our  hands  and 
instruments  and  separating  the  capons 
eight  to  a  coop  after  the  operation  our 
losses  have  been  very  small.  For  the 
first  few  days  we  keep  them  where  we  can 
catch  them  easily  to  open  any  that  heal 
too  fast,  forming  wind  puffs.  After  they 
are  well  they  are  turned  on  free  range  and 
enjoy  catching  bugs  and  worms.  Last 
season  they  patroled  the  sweet  potato 
patch  and  would  frequently  bring  up 
moles  that  theyT  caught.  Their  scratching 
among  the  potatoes  did  not  hurt  them 
as  we  had  a  fine  crop. 

Make  Good  Brooders 

We  have  some  capons  which  we 
will  keep  to  brood  our  chicks  this 
spring.  In  the  fall  these  mama  capons 
will  go  to  market  and  weigh  heavy. 
The  hens  can  keep  on  laying  and  there 
will  be  no  brooder  to  buy  and  no  fuel  for 
it.  The  manure  from  the  capons  is 
carefully  stored  for  use  on  our  crops  in 
the  spring  saving  us  many  dollars  on  our 
fertilizer  bill. 


KERR  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices 


TradeMark  Reg.  O.  a  Pat.  OK 


Don’t  take  a  chance  on  chicks  of 
unknown  parentage.  Eliminate  the 
uncertainty  and  trouble  of  hatching 
your  own  chicks.  Buy  Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks.  You  know  you  are  getting 
what  you  ‘want — exactly  when  you 
want  them. 


White  Leghorns  .  .  . 

Barred  Rocks . 

R.  I.  Reds . 

White  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes. 


Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Lively  Chicks 
come  from  a  long  line  of  heavy 
egg  producers.  They  are  bred 
under  the  supervision  of  our  own 
experts.  They  are  hatched  in  our 
own  incubators — at  our  own 
plants. 


Utility  Prices 


Special  Matings  Prices 


9 

cents  each 

14  cents  each 

12 

4  i 

a 

17 

it  H 

13 

(4 

a 

18 

it  it 

16 

it 

a 

21 

a  a 

16 

it 

a 

21 

a  a 

Strut  in  your  order  today.  1 00L7o  delivery ,  alive  and  healthy,  guaranteed. 
Ask  for  the  1924  Kerr  Chick  Book. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’ii.) 


Newark,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  10 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  10 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Box  No.  10 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Box  No.  10 


ONE  MILLION 


Vucfc 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

ON  READY  MADE  GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS 
$8.00  PER  lOp  AND  UP 

Tfiis  season  get  our  big,  fluffy,  h 
REAP 

Varieties  Prices  on: 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns. . 

Aneonas . 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds 

White  Rocks . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas. 

White  &  Butt  Orpingtons . 

S.  L. Wyandottes,  Buff  Minorcas, 

Lt.  Brahmas . 


ealthy,  vigorous  ’ 
BIG  PROFITS 

‘Good  Luck"  chicks  and 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$4.75 

$9.00 

825.50 

$42.00 

$80.00 

5.00 

9.50 

27.00 

45.00 

90.00 

6.00 

11.50 

33.00 

52.00 

100.00 

6.50 

12.00 

35.00 

54.00 

108.00 

7.00 

13.50 

39.00 

62.00 

120.00 

7.00 

13.50 

39.00 

62.00 

120.00 

9.00 

17.00 

48.00 

80.00 

POSTPAID.  FULL  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  BANK  REFERENCE 

The  Neuhauser  “GOOD  LUCK”  chicks  are  prized  by  thousands  of  custom- 
ers  everywhere  for  their  Beauty,  Type  and  Heavy  Egg  Production  We 
hatch  only  from  the  best  selected  parent  flocks.  We  send  you  BIG  STRONG 
STURDY  CHICKS.  Order  right  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance  Get 
them  when  you  want  them.  You  take  no  chance  with  Neuhauser’s  Good 
Luck  chicks.  Catalog  Free.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  C.  Assn  We  are 
only  18  hours  from  New  York.  we  are 


NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES, 


BOX  82, 


NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


■HSH^Sy^r 


IOOOOOO  for  1924 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES— BY  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID 

[Do  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  include  our  number  one  chicks  and  specials.  Our  stock  is  bred  for  duality  and 
(heavy  egg  production.  Flocks  culled  by  experts  and  they  will  be  money  makers.  Will  ship  any  number  chicka  from  26  on  up. 

|S.  C.  Aneonas,  S.C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. .  10c  Silver  Laced  and  Columbian  Wyandottes .  15c 

R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  . .  12c  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  and  Light  Brahmas .  20c 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes .  14c  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.  .  13c  Odds  and  Ends. . .  10c 

(Order  direct  from  this  Ad.  Attractive  catalogue  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicka  we  furnish  you  a  valuable  book  on  bow  to 
: raise  chicks  and  poultry. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES 

300,000  CHICKS  $9.00  PER  lOO  AND  UP 

Prices  On: 


Varieties 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Aneonas . 

White  Rocks  Black  Minorcas  .... 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Mixed  Chicks,  89.00  per  100  straight. 
Post.  Well  hatched  from 


50 

100 

500 

$5.00 

$10.00 

$47.50 

6.00 

12.00 

57.50 

6.50 

13.00 

62.50 

7.00 

14.00 

67.50 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  Parcel 


Post.  Well  hatched  from  personally  culled,  heavy  laying  hens  on  free  range.  Bank 
reference.  Order  direct  from  this  Ad  and  save  time. 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  B-6,  NORWALK,  OHIO 


$8  PER  lOO  AND  UP. 


O  I!  |  THAT  QUALIFY 

ATHENEON  STRAINS  Insure  you  big,  husky,  fresh  air  hatched 
vAommTTin  ■  chicks  from  purebred.  Inspected  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks, 

a  ^  ES  T  Prices  on:  25 

£*  yblte  &  Brown  Leghorns .  S3. 00 

R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Aneonas .  3  25 

garred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds .  3.50 

Black  Mmorcas,  R.  C.  Reds.  .  3  so 

White  &  Silver  Wyandottes . . . . . . .  I . !  ‘ !  3.75  . . . 

ber  15°x  L^ht  Mixed,  $8.00  per  100.  Postpaid  to  J'our'door  andToo% 
tionsd  Banky  Order  your  June  chicks  direct  from  this  Ad.  Reference:  Athena  Na- 

are  “embers  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  C.  A. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  F, 


50 

85.50 

6.00 

6.50 

6.50 

7.50 


100 

$10.00 

11.00 

12.00 

12.00 

14.00 


500 

$46.00 

50.00 

55.00 

55.00 

65.00 


1000 

$88.00 

95.00 

100.00 

100.00 

125.00 


Cturk.& 

ATHENS,  OHIO 


REDUCED  PRICES 


ON  ONE  MILLION 
BETTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY. 


Varieties  Prices  On: 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  $5.00 

Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Aneonas . 

Black  Minorcas,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds.  , 

White  Rocks  and  Wyandottes . 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  . 

Buff  Minorca? .  10^00 

Mixed  Chicks,  $8.0C  per  100  straight;  Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  per  100  straight.  Post¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Hatched  from  heavy  laying, 
pure  bred  flocks.  Bank  reference.  Order  right  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance 
Circular  Free.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  C.  A.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York, 

Box  61,  UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO. 


50 

100 

300 

500 

i  1000 

$5.00 

$9.00 

$27.00 

$44.00 

$88.00 

6.50 

12.00 

35.00 

58.00 

115.00 

6.50 

12.00 

35.00 

58.00 

115.00 

7.00 

13.00 

39.00 

63.00 

125.00 

8.00 

15.00 

45.00 

10.00 

18.00 

53.00 

70.00 

CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Every  bird  in  our  flock  inspected  by  experts  from 
N.  Y.  State  College  and  chicks  shipped  under  the 
seal  of  the  State  Cooperative  Poultry  Certification 
Assn.  You  Know  What  You  Are  Getting.  Care¬ 
ful  breeding  plus  Inspection  insures  results.  Get 
circular  giving  full  description,  also  price  list. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON  Box  103  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 


Chick  Price  Smashed 

Order  from  this  Ad. 

Mixed  and  Assorted,  100,  87  I  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  100,  $8 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks . 100,  $10  I  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  .100,810 

Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivery  free. 

TROUP  BROS.,  R.D.No.3,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


The  steeper  the  hill— 
the  keener  the  thrill 


PIKES  PEAK  MOTOR 


Under  the  hood  of  the  Chandler  Six 
is  the  famous  Pikes  Peak  Motor. 

Its  phenomenal  high  gear  pulling 
power  has  made  Chandler  the  national 
performance  champion  —  won  for  this 
big,  beautiful,  low  priced  car  the  longest 
string  of  high  gear  records  ever  held  by 
any  stock  automobile. 

Developed  on  the  grades  of  Pikes  Peak 


(the  most  trying  automobile  climb  in  the 
world)  this  master  motor  has  the  built-in 
stamina  and  speed  that  turns  the  hardest 
hill  you  know  into  an  easy  climbing  jaunt. 

In  addition  to  the  Pikes  Peak  Motor, 
Chandler  offers^  as  another  exclusive 
feature  —  the  biggest  advance  in  auto¬ 
mobile  design  since  the  self-starter  was 
introduced.  This  is  the  " 


\ 


Touring  Car 

$1485 

Chummy  Sedan 

$1745 

f.o.b.  Clevelanu 


TRAFFIC  TRANSMISSION 


With  it  the  gears  cannot  be  clashed. 
Although  it  operates  exactly  like  the 
familiar  old  gear  shift,  it  enables  all 
drivers  to  make  a  silent,  split-second 
change  from  low  to  high  and  high  to  low 
at  any  time  and  under  any  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  performance  supre¬ 
macy  and  master  driving  ease  that  these 
two  units  provide,  Chandler  offers  hand¬ 


some  Fisher  bodies,  a  chassis  famed  for 
rugged  efficiency  and  a  rare  riding  com¬ 
fort  that  is  duplicated  only  in  the  heaviest 
and  costliest  cars.  Yet  Chandler  prices 
are  unusually  low. 

For  a  demonstration  that  will  prove  to 
be  the  treat  of  a  lifetime,  see  the  nearest 
Chandler  dealer. 

THE  CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND  ^ 

Export  Dept.,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Cable  Address,  Chanmotor 


(The  Traffic  Transmission  is  built  complete  in  the  Chandler  plant  under  Campbell  patents .) 


Albany:  Newmont  Motors,  Inc.  -  -  -  -  -  -201  Jay  Street 
Buffalo:  Wm.  H.  Race  &  Sons  Motor  Co.,  Inc.  -  1054-1056  Main  Street 

New  York:  Hulett  Motor  Car  Company,  Inc.  -  Broadway  at  62nd  Street 
Philadelphia:  Herbert  Brothers  -  -  -  1409-11  North  Broad  Street 
Rochester:  Strong  Motors,  Inc.  -  Union  off  East  Avenue 
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Our  Patrons  of  Husbandry 

An  A.  A.  Wednesday  Evening  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  from  WEAF 


THE  Civil  War  had  just  closed,  and  the 
plans  for  building  up  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  life  of  the  reunited  Nation 
were  being  shaped  and  tested. 

Isaac  Newton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  called, 
from  his  Minnesota  farm,  Oliver  Judson  Kelley, 
who  later  in  the  grange  work  of  the  nation  became 
familiarly  known  as  Father  Kelley.  Kelley  had 
been  in  the  agricultural  department  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  later  bought  and  went  upon  his  farm  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  Coming  to  the  Capitol, 
Kelley  spent  some  months  without  a  definite 
mission  though  Newton  had  planned 
to  send  him  upon  a  mission  into  the 
South  to  discover  the  actual  facts  as 
to  agricultural  conditions.  The  hatreds 
engendered  by  the  War  were  still  rank¬ 
ling  in  the  hearts  of  the  southern  farm¬ 
ers,  and  though  Kelley  was  a  farmer 
himself,  he  was  received  with  much 
hesitation  by  the  poverty  stricken 
farmers  and  planters  of  the  south¬ 
land. 

While  on  this  trip  Kelley  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  farm  fraternity,  and  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  would  be  many  years  before 
politicians  could  restore  the  proper 
feelings  between  the  North  and  South, 
felt  that  a  farm  fraternity  was  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  condition  and  returning 
to  Washington,  where  he  found  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  he  began  to  acquaint  his  friends 
with  his  plans. 

It  was  here  that  he  formed  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  William  Saunders,  J.  R. 

Thompson,  John  Trimble,  W.  M.  Ire¬ 
land,  A.  B.  Grosh,  and  F.  M.  McDow¬ 
ell,  which  group,  with  himself,  became 
known  as  the  “Seven  Founders  of  the 
Order.” 

After  some  discussion  the  order  was 
called  the  “Patrons  of  Husbandry.” 

The  local  lodges  or  societies  were  called 
granges,  a  designation  now  frequently 
applied  to  the  whole  organization.  The 
years  1866*,  ’67  and  ’68  were  eventful 
years  in  the  history  of  the  new  farm 
fraternity.  In  1868,  Mr.  Kelley  with 
much  enthusiasm  started  North  to 
try  his  hand  at  erecting  granges  in  the 
field.  At  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  on  April 
16th,  1868,  Father  Kelley  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  first  subordinate 
grange.  From  there  he  went  up  into 
his  Minnesota  home  and  established  a 
few  granges  with  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  his  niece,  Miss  Carrie  A. 

Hall,  who  recommended  the  admission 
of  women  upon  absolute  equality  with 
men  and  the  creation  of  certain  defi¬ 
nite  offices  in  the  granges  which  should 
be  reserved  for  her.  After  eleven 
granges  had  been  organized  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  first  State  Grange  was 
formed  in  that  State  with  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  eleven  granges. 

Deputies  for  the  extension  of  the 
Order  were  appointed  and  the  work 
went  on  apace. 

In  1869  the  Second  National  Grange 
met  in  Washington,  I).  C.  At  the  end 
of  that  year  38  granges  had  been  established  and 
the  Order  may  be  said  to  have  really  begun.  These 
years  were  hard  ones  for  the  farmer  and  his  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  were  not  unlike  those  of  the 
present  day.  The  downward  trend  of  prices  inci- 


By  S.  L.  STRIVINGS 

Master,  New  York  State  Grange 

and  ever  down.  In  the  midst  of  this  economic 
stress,  farmers  in  the  mid-west  felt  that  the  Order 
of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  was  their  guiding  star 
and  that  under  its  standard  they  could  speedily 
gain  their  economic  independence.  In  many  of 
these  States  the  Grange  thus  became  an  economic 
agent  and  less  attention  was  paid  to  the  real  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  structure  was  founded. 

During  these  years  growth  was  increasingly 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  VIEW  YOU  DISCOVERED  ON  YOUR 

TRIP  LAST  YEAR— 


And  liked  so  much  that  you  drove  sixty  miles  out  of  your  way  to  show  it  to  your 

friends  this  year 


pyrighted  1924  by  the  New  York  Tribune.  Inc. 


Darling  in  tbe  New  York  Tribune. 


The  Ad  on  the  Fence 


I  LOVE  my  country's  rocks  and  rills 
And  feign  would  move  from  off  her 
hills 

The  billboard  ads  for  liver  pills. 

I  love  to  gaze  on  some  old  barn 
That  stands  by  wood  or  rock  or  tarn. 

I  love  its  curves  and  graceful  lines. 

Its  weathered  boards  from  oaks  and  pines. 
I  love  its  silo,  cribs  and  mows. 

Its  Plymouth  Rocks  and  brindle  cows. 

My  farm-born  heart  with  pleasure  swells 
When  I  inhale  its  rich,  ripe  smells. 

But  O  I  hate  to  see  its  back, 

Exposed  to  road  or  railway  track, 

In  glaring  paint  give  doubtful  dope 


On  someone’s  double-action  soap. 

Or  urge  relief  from  human  ills 
By  chewing  sixteen -horsepower  pills. 
Around  yon  curve  the  engine  scoots, 

And  wayworn  travelers  press  their  snoots 
Against  the  dusty  window-panes, 

While  tired  eyes  and  weary  brains 
Drink  in  the  peace  of  hills  and  plains. 
Forgetting  cares  and  lack  of  cash. 

They  gaze  on  fields  of  succotash. 

Green  growing  groves  where  dryads  roost 
And  babbling  brooks  their  spirits  boost. 
To  keep  these  haunts  for  nymphs  and  Pan, 
The  bilious  billboard  let  us  ban. 

—BOB  ADAMS. 


rapid.  In  January,  1873,  the  first  delegated 
session  opened  at  Georgetown  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  representing  eleven  States.  At  this 
session  a  full  set  of  national  officers  were  chosen 
and  the  Order  started  upon  its  mission  as  a  full- 


dent  to  the  close  of  the  war  caused  great  distress  fledged  national  organization.  Dudley  A.  Adams 
among  the  grain  farmers  and  the  rapidly  increas-  of  Iowa  was  chosen  National  Master  at  this  ses- 
ing  production  due  to  the  opening  of  vast  tracts  sion  and  Father  Oliver  H.  Kelley  was  continued 
of  new1  lands  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  farm  in  the  office  of  National  Secretary.  It  w  as  dur- 
machinery  caused  a  rapid  fall  in  the  prices  of  ing  these  years  that  inflation  began  to  manifest 
wheat  and  grains.  itself  in  all  lines  of  industrial  life  and  the  new 

Many  held  on  to  wheat  hoping  for  a  restora-  farm  organization  found  challenges  a  plenty  tor 
tion  of  the  war  prices,  but  the  trend  was  down  all  its  energies. 


At  St.  Louis  the  following  year  there  was 
drawn  up  a  “Declaration  of  Purposes,”  so  sound 
and  fundamentally  secure  that  it  has  not  been 
changed  during  the  years,  but  has  remained  as 
the  basic  document  as  basal  as  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  for  the  States.  It  was  the  voice  of 
free  agriculture,  north,  south,  east  and  west  met 
for  the  first  time  upon  a  plane  of  common  service 
with  ideals  for  the  national  weal  and  a  justice  for 
agriculture  which  had  never  before  been  known. 

The  years  of  rapid  growth  in  the  West  and 
South  followed  these  years  and  later  a  period  of 
decline  and  then  up  again  until  to-day, 
after  more  than  fifty  years,  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  stands  as  the  greatest 
organized  agency  for  rural  better¬ 
ment  ever  yet  conceived.  Founded 
upon  the  necessities  of  agriculture  it 
has  commended  itself  to  men  and  wom¬ 
en  of  the  nation  since  its  birth.  Never 
asking  for  agriculture  what  it  was  not 
willing  to  accord  to  others,  firm  in  the 
belief  that  the  welfare  of  each  was 
bound  up  in  the  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  all,  it  has  blazed  a  trail  in 
better  home  life  and  higher  ideals 
which  has  been  of  incalculable  good 
during  the  more  than  half  century  of 
its  existence. 

The  Grange,  as  it  is  familiarly  called, 
is  a  fraternity  with  the  usual  ritualism 
of  such  an  organization.  While  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  secret  order, 
yet  its  ritualism  provides  enough  of 
ceremonial  secrets  to  enable  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  of  a  member  from  one 
not  in  good  standing  or  non-member¬ 
ship. 

The  teachings  of  the  Grange  are 
indissolubly  linked  with  the  farmer’s 
home  and  his  work.  The  household 
and  home  as  well  as  the  field  and  the 
farm  come  in  for  their  share  of  con¬ 
sideration  in  all  the  ritualism  and 
teachings  of  the  Grange.  While  pri¬ 
marily  a  farmers’  fraternity,  it  has 
never  been  bigoted,  but  to  all  those  in¬ 
terested  in  agriculture  who  have  gen¬ 
erous  hearts  and  open  hands  to  help 
the  needy  raise  the  fallen  and  aid  in 
making  the  labors  of  this  life  cheerful 
it  says  w’elcome  to  the  Grange. 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  students, 
pastors,  teachers,  and  men  and  women 
in  many  vocations  outside  strictly 
farm  lines  are  admitted  to  Grange 
membership.  The  teachings  of  the 
Grange  while  neither  sectarian  nor 
political,  are  of  the  highest  order. 

The  whole  fabric  of  its  ritualism  is 
founded  upon  the  things  ol  the  farmers 
life  and  work.  There  are  seven  degrees 
in  its  ritual.  Four  are  given  in  the 
subordinate  Grange,  one  in  the  County 
Grange,  one  in  the  State  Grange  and 
one  in  the  National  Grange.  These 
degrees  symbolize  Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn  and  Winter,  and  are  emblem¬ 
atical  of  these  periods  in  human  life- 
The  Fifth  Degree,  as  well  as  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh  are  named  from  the  three 
graces,  Pomona,  Flora  and  Ceres  and 
the  ceremonial  attendant  upon  these  degrees 
typifies  somewhat  of  the  beauty  of  the  ceremonm 
rites  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  as  the\ 
honored  these  goddesses  of  their  polytheistic  voi- 
ship.  Pomona  is  the  patron  of  the  fruits  oi  au¬ 
tumn,  Flora  of  the  flowers  of  spring,  and  Ceres  oi 

the  ripened  grains.  _  .  .  . 

At  the  present  time  the  Grange  is  organized l  m 
33  States  and  has  a  membership  of  well  toward  a 
million.  In  New  York  State  we  have  902  subor¬ 
dinate  Granges  and  53  Pomona  Granges.  e 
have  about  500  grange  homes  and  halls  m  the 
( Continued  on  'page  563) 
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*e  We  Falling'  Down  With  T  ] 

What  I  Like  and  Dislike  About  Present  Control  Methods 


TO-DAY  is  Tuesday.  I  have  just  talked 
with  a  farmer  who  was  just  having  his 
first  TB  test  under  the  Accredited  Herd 
plan.  The  federal  ^veterinarian  came  to 
the  farm  while  I  was  there  and  told  the  farmer 
that  he  was  there  to  test  his  cows  for  TB.  They 
went  to  the  barn  where  the  farmer  watched  the 
veterinarian  as  he  injected  the  herd  with  tuber¬ 
culin  for  a  test  by  the  intradernal  or  tail  method. 
After  all  were  injected  the  farmer  asked  when 
he  would  return  and  he  was  told  “next  Friday,” 
and  the  federal  men  went.  I  asked  the  farmer  why 
he  had  tested  and  what  was  the  deciding  factor. 
He  informed  me  that  he  had  had  the  herd  tested 
about  twelve  years  before  and  that  there  were  no 
reactors  then,  that  he  had 
purchased  but  two  or  three 
heifers  during  that  time 
and  the  herd  sires.  All  of 
the  calves  had  been  raised 
on  his  own  skim  milk  and 
that  he  had  felt  quite  safe 
and  clean.  He  had  never 
wanted  any  diseased  cows 
in  the  herd  and  at  a  farm 
bureau  meeting  last  winter 
the  county  agent  had 
spoken  of  the  TB  work 
going  on  in  the  county, 
and  after  the  meeting  he 
had  signed  the  application 
for  the  accredited  herd 
method  of  testing.  A 
number  of  his  neighbors 
signed  at  the  same  time 
and  now  all  but  two  farms 
on  that  road  are  being 
tested.  One  of  these  men 
has  about  twelve  scrub 
cows  and  the  other  about 
fifteen  good  grades.  One, 
being  a  scrub  man,  objects 
to  testing  just  as  a  matter 
of  principle.  The  other 
objects  because  he  does 
not  see  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  to  be  gained  financially.  He  says  that  he 
might  loose  his  best  producers  and  that  rfo  one 
will  pay  more  for  milk  after  he  has  a  clean  herd. 

Let  us  assume  that  this  is  a  rather  typical  case 
even  though  there  are  more  promising  prospects 
of  having  a  clean  community  than  many  localities. 
What  is  the  exact  situation  here?  In  the  first 
place  the  farmer  mentioned  above  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  tests  and  all  he  was  interested 
in  was  being  sure  that  he  had  a  clean  herd  just  as 
soon  as  possible.  When  I  mentioned  to  the 
veterinarian  that  I  liked  the  combination  test  of 
opthalmic  and  intradermal  so  as  to  be  sure  and 
get  them  all  at  the  first  if  possible,  he  said  that 
he  had  worked  on  “a  government  killing  floor”  for 
twelve  years  and  had  more  faith  in  the  intrader¬ 
mal  test  than  any  other.  What  did  that  prove? 
biniply  that  he  had  less  faith  in  the  subcutanious 
or  temperature  test  than  in  the  intradermal  but  it 
did  not  prove  that  a  combination  test  was  not 
better.  It  finally  developed  that  the  principle 
reason  why  the  combination  test  was  not  used  was 
because  it  took  so  much  more  time  and  that  in 
order  to  get  the  cattle  tested  the  first  time  it 
seemed  necessary  to  make  one  test  and  then  on 


By  M.  C.  BOND 

the  second  test  to  make  a  check  by  the  use  of  a 
combination.  No  time  was  taken  to  explain  to 
the  farmer  anything  of  the  disease,  sanitation, 
disinfection,  disposal  of  reactors,  progress  of  the 
work,  degree  of  infection  in  the  community  or 
county,  or  anything  of  the  sort.  Maybe  that  will 
come  later  but  it  must  come  if  the  work  done  is  to 
be  effective  for  this  farmer  although  he  is  pro¬ 
gressive  and  reads  quite  a  good  deal,  does  not 
know  much  after  all  about  this  disease.  There  are 
many  more  in  this  community  who  know  much 
less. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  point  of  our  an- 
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Columbia  County,  Pennsylvania,  Guernsey  breeders  have  become  well  known  for  their  accredited  herd  work. 
This  bunch  of  heifers  is  part  of  one  of  their  shipments.  Buyers  from  foreign  countries  have  been  attracted  to 
that  section  of  Pennsylvania  for  TB  free  cattle.  The  animals  in  the  picture  were  from  the  herd  of  J.  R.  Miller 

alysis,  i.e.  scattered  versus  area  testing.  *The 
principle  reason  given  for  not  being  able  to  apply 
the  combination  test  was  that  the  work  was  to 
scattered  to  make  any  progress  if  a  combination 
test  was  used.  It  seems  that  every  reasonable 
indication  points  toward  the  advantage  of  the 
area  work.  Make  the  area  as  small  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  start  the  work  but  include  a  few  herds 
that  are  together  and  make  it  a  unit  and  example 
of  a  clean  up.  There  is  no  better  way  to  create 
interest  in  a  community  than  to  tell  them  that 
they  will  get  a  test  just  as  soon  as  they  have  a 
certain  number  or  percentage  of  their  dairymen 
signed  up  to  test  for  TB.  They  will  make  it  a 
project  of  community  betterment,  and  there  will 
be  community  pride  and  spirit  and  best  of  all — 
the  men  who  do  not  read  the  farm  papers 
will  learn  about  the  disease  and  the  work  of 
eradicating  by  the  contact  with  the  leaders 
that  are  trying  to  get  the  test  for  the  com¬ 
munity. 

I  have  talked  with  some  farmers  and  others 
who  were  interested  who  live  in  counties  where 
there  has  been  a  great  drive  to  clean  the  county. 

It  developed  that  quite  a  number  of  the  men 


tested  because  it  did  not  cost  them  anything, 
that  they  did  not  know  about  the  disease  and 
were  never  informed  about  disinfection  and  the 
necessary  precautions  to  prevent  reinfection  and 
that  they  were  not  enough  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
ject  to  continue  testing  after  the  drive  was  over. 
There  is  always  a  reaction  after  any  campaign 
of  this  sort  and  the  result  is  that  some  are  often 
unnecessarily  opposed  tp  the  work  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  period  of  indifference.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  work  is  carried  on  through  the  in¬ 
terest  and  initiative  of  local  leaders,  the  farmers 
will  be  more  fully  informed,  the  work  will  be 
more  completely  their  work,  their  interest  will 
continue  much  longer,  and  the  accomplishments 

will  be  their  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Why  have  not  more 
farmers  tested  their  cows 
for  tuberculosis  ?  The  first 
and  most  important  rea¬ 
son  is  that  they  do  not 
fully  understand  about  the 
disease  and  the  method  of 
eliminating  it.  Many  of 
the  more  progressive  of 
our  farmers  have  tested 
and  these  men  as  a  rule 
read  our  farm  papers  and 
get  much  information  on 
the  up-to-date  subjects. 
Those  who  do  read  and 
still  do  not  test  have  been 
confused  by  the  articles 
appearing  from  time  to 
time  in  some  of  our  papers 
that  cast  grave  doubts  on 
the  reliability  of  the  tests 
or  some  other  phase  of  the 
work.  Within  three  months 
one  of  our  breed  papers  had 
a  ^feature  article  which  was 
written  to  show  that  the 
test  was  not  reliable 
enough  yet  to  justify  test¬ 
ing  the  cattle.  I  sent  the 
article  to  our  State  College  of  Veterinary  Science 
and  received  a  reply  that  the  test  is  accurate  to  a 
very  decided  degree,  in  fact  beyond  what  would 
be  necessary  to  justify  using  it  as  a  method  of 
detecting  the  disease  and  thus  disposing  of  the 
intec  ted  animals.  I  also  wrote  the  breed  paper 
and  asked  them  to  request  some  AUTHORITY 
to  write  on  the  subject  so  as  to  clarify  the  matter 
in  the  minds  of  their  readers.  As  yet  nothing  has 
appeared.  However,  the  number  of  men  that  are 
affected  by  these  articles  are  comparatively  few 
and  the  greater  problem  is  to  get  the  information 
to  those  who  do  not  read  farm  papers  much  and 
even  then  religiously  avoid  any  article  anywhere 
near  as  long  as  this  one.  The  only  way  to  get  in 
contact  with  these  men  is  in  a  personal  way. 
You,  who  are  reading  this  will  not  find  much  that 
is  new  to  you  in  it  but  you  do  have  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  your  neighbor  who  does  not  read; 
in  carrying  to  him  the  information  of  the  day 
that  will  make  him  a  better  farmer  and  a  better 
citizen.  It  is  up  to  you  to  help  carry  on  discus¬ 
sions  in  your  Grange  meetings,  and  farmers’  clubs 
that  will  bring  a  renewed  progressiveness  to  your 
#  ( Continued  on  page  063) 
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The  Ball  Is  Started— Keep  It  Going 

IT  begins  to  look  as  if  both  the  state  and  national 
governments  were  beginning  to  feel  the  demand 
of  the  people  that  taxes  must  be  reduced.  In  re¬ 
cent  months  income  and  business  taxes  have  been 
reduced  by  law  by  both  the  New  York  State  gov¬ 
ernment  and  by  Congress,  and  Governor  Smith 
and  the  New  Yrork  State  Legislature,  following 
the  demand  of  farm  people,  reduced  the  direct 
land  tax.  All  of  this  is  very  encouraging. 

These  reductions  are  steps  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  but  they  are  only  steps— only  beginnings. 
We  have  a  long  ways  yet  to  go.  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  is  going  to  open  up  its  campaign  for 
tax  reduction  again  as  soon  as  the  Government 
starts  its  activities,  in  legislature  and  Congress, 
this  coming  fall.  To  be  ready  for  what  we  hope  to 
do,  we  must  have  ammunition,  that  iswe  musthave 
the  unanimous  backing  of  the  farmers.  Are  you 
discussing  this  subject  of  tax  reduction  in  your 
grange  and  other  farm  meetings?  Have  you 
signed  the  tax-reduction  petition  and  sent  them 
into  us  so  we  can  have  them  ready  for  business? 

We  have  already  demonstrated  that  with  your 
help  we  can  do  something  effective  in  this  tax- 
reduction  campaign.  Will  you  not  do  your  part 
by  getting  informed  and  by  registering  your  name 
with  us  on  the  petitions?  A  supply  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge  on  request.  We  should  have  your 
name  and  the  name  of  every  taxpayer  in  your 
family  by  September  first. 


National  Tax  Reduction 

AFTER  protesting  vigorously  against  some  of 
/\  its  details,  President  Coolidge  has  just 
signed  the  new  tax-reduction  bill  which  has  been 
under  discussion  in  Congress  for  several  months. 

This  bill  will  reduce  national  taxes  $761,000,000 
per  year.  It  repeals  levies  on  candy,  beverages, 
telegraph  and  telephone  messages,  and  cuts  in¬ 
come  taxes  25%.  It  adds  taxes  on  gifts  and  on 
certain  luxuries,  such  as  playing  cards,  and  mah 
jong  sets.  There  was  a  reduction  of  from  50%  to 
40%  of  the  surtax  on  large  incomes,  not  as  much 
as  President  Coolidge  thought  there  should  be.  _ 
One  of  the  chief  objections  of  the  President  is 
that  big  fortunes  will  largely  escape  taxation 
under  the  new  law  because  of  tax-exempt  securi¬ 
ties.  He  also  said  that  the  high  surtaxes  will 
crowd  these  big  fortunes  into  investing  in  tax- 
exempt  securities  so  that  new  enterprises  will  be 
“throttled, ”  being  deprived  of  investing  funds.* 


On  the  whole,  this  new  tax  law  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  while  it  will  not  help  farmers 
much  directly,  it  will  help  a  lot  indirectly  by  stim¬ 
ulating  business  and  by  reducing  the  indirect 
taxes  which  the  farmer  in  the  end  pays  his  share 
of  in  the  purchases  which  he  makes. 


Tent  Caterpillars  Again 

TENT  caterpillars  are  back  with  us  again. 

Several  years  ago  the  countryside  was  overrun 
with  these  pests  that  defoliate  trees  and  orna¬ 
ment  them  with  their  repulsive  nests.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  like  nine  or  ten  years  ago  that  we  had  a 
scourge  of  these  insects.  At  that  time  a  number 
of  campaigns  were  started  to  overcome  their 
spread.  In  some  sections  contests  were  organized 
by  the  Farm  Bureaus  and  prizes  given  to  the  child 
in  each  school  district  who  collected  the  largest 
number  of  egg  clusters.  In  many  counties  mil¬ 
lions  of  clusters  of  eggs  were  gathered  by  the  boys 
and  girls,  and  for  several  years  little  or  no  trouble 
has  been  experienced  with  tent  caterpillars.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  less  common,  folks 
have  become  less  vigilant  and  the  caterpillars  are 
now  as  numerous  as  ever. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  look  around  to  collect  egg 
clusters.  That  is  work  to  be  carried  on  in  the  fall 
and  winter  after  the  moths  or  adults  have  laid  the 
eggs.  Right  now  about  the  only  way  we  can  con¬ 
trol  tent  caterpillars  is  to  burn  them  out  and 
spray  with  arsenate  of  lead  to  kill  the  worms  that 
have  already  left  the  nests. 

It  is  not  always  practical  to  cut  out  the  nests  for 
that  will  often  destroy  the  shape  of  a  tree  and 
reduce  its  value,  as  the  caterpillars  invariably 
build  their  nests  in  a  heavy  crotch.  A  simple  con¬ 
trivance  to  burn  these  nests  consists  of  a  tin  can, 
such  as  a  large  tomato  can  or  an  old  paint  can 
nailed  to  the  end  of  a  sixteen-foot  shingle  lath. 
In  the  absence  of  a  shingle  lath  a  long  thin  sapling 
may  be  used.  Into  the  can  is  placed  a  piece  of 
burlap  or  cotton  waste  saturated  with  kerosene. 
When  this  is  ignited  there  is  sufficient  fuel  to 
destroy  a  dozen  or  more  nests. 


The  Most  Neighborly  Act  I  Know 

WE  heard  a  farmer  say  the  other  day  that  it 
seemed  to  him  that  folks  nowadays  were 
not,  so  neighborly  and  so  hospitable  as  they  used 
to  be.  We  argued  with  hi m  some,  but  he  seemed  to 
be  pretty  well  able  to  hold  his  own  by  the  reasons 
he  brought  to  prove  his  point.  Anyway  we 
thought  it  was  something  worth  thinking  about, 
because  every  time  we  think  kindly  about  a 
neighbor  or  a  friend  we  have  advanced  a  little. 

,  Therefore  in  order  to  start  some  thinking  and  a 
discussion,  we  have  decided  to  offer  some  prizes 
for  the  best  letters  on  the  subject  “THE  MOST 
NEIGHBORLY  ACT  I  KNOW.”  For  the  three 
best  letters  on  this  subject,  cash  prizes  of  $5,  $3, 
and  $1  will  be  offered.  In  case  of  a  tie,  the  full 
amount  will  be  awarded  to  each  contestant.  The 
editorial  staff  of  American  Agriculturist  will 
be  the  judges.  Contest  will  close  July  15  and  the 
winning  letters,  together  with  others  that  are 
worth  while,  will  be  published  in  one  of  the  early 
August  issues.  Letters  are  not  to  be  more  than 
200  words  long,  and  shorter  ones  are  preferred. 
Letters  must  describe  actual  occurrences  either 
in  your  own  experience  or  that  of  some  one  you 
know.  Letters  will  be  judged  from  two  stand¬ 
points— first,  by  the  story  interest,  and  second 
how  well  it  is  told. 


A  Horse  Laugh 


FEW  men  can  look  at  the  picture  on  the  coyer 
page  of  this  issue  without  recalling  boyish 
struggles  in  trying  to  put  a  bridle  on  a  high-headed, 
obstinate  horse. 

One  time  Pa  was  up  in  the  field,  and  Ma  wanted 
to  go  to  town.  She  was  pretty  good  at  harnessing 
horses  herself,  but  for  some  reason  she  sent  us  to 
do  it.  Probably  she  thought  it  was  time  a  nine- 
year-old  farm  boy  learned  the  trick. 

Maybe  we  didn’t  have  a  nice  time  getting  the 
harness  on  that  brute!  The  memory  stays  with 
us  so  vividly  yet  that  we  could  write  a  whole  book 
on  it,  and  not  express  all  the  emotions  that  boy 


felt.  The  trouble  is  that  most  of  the  boy’s  feelings 
and  sayings  would  not  do  to  print. 

Finally,  however,  we  got  the  harness  all  on  and 
fastened,  except  the  bridle  and  the  crupper.  The 
harder  we  pulled  up  on  the  confounded  tail,  the 
harder  the  horse  pressed  it  down.  So  we  left  that 
for  Ma  to  wrestle  with,  and  tackled  the  bridle. 
The  horse  then  held  his  head  so  high  we  could 
not  even  reach  his  nose,  let  alone  the  top  of  his 
head.  Finally,  we  went  and  got  a  potato  crate, 
climbed  upon  it,  and  then  while  we  could  reach 
his  head  all  right,  we  could  not  crowd  his  ob¬ 
stinate  old  jaws  open  to  get  the  bit  in.  While  we 
were  tugging  at  him,  he  jammed  forward,  the 
potato  crate  broke,  and  we  fell  in  a  heap  in  the 
corner  of  the  stall. 

Then  after  adjourning  for  a  little  while  in  order 
to  shed  a  few  tears,  we  returned  with  the  bridle 
and  climbed  into  the  manger.  Then  the  horse 
sagged  back  to  the  end  of  the  halter  rope  so  we 
could  not  reach  him.  While  we  were  shaking  our 
fist  at  him,  amid  sobs  and  expressive  language, 
Ma  came  into  the  barn,  scolding  because  she  had 
had  to  wait  so  long  for  her  .steed.  She  took  the 
bridle  from  our  not  unwilling  hands,  and  while 
the  horse  held  his  head  meekly  down  and  his 
jaws  open,  she  slipped  it  easily  on  and  then 
wondered  why  we  had  had  so  much  trouble. 

The  horse  knew,  though,  for  while  Mother  was 
backing  him  out,  and  we  stood  disconsolately 
still  in  the  manger,  he  looked  at  us  and  gave  us 
what  we  certainly  thought  was  a  horse  grin ! 


Keep  After  Tax  Reduction 

I  JUST  received  your  letter  stating  that  the  New 
York  Legislature  had  passed  the  tax-reduction  bill. 
I  felt  so  good  about  it  that  I  wanted  to  throw  up  my 
hat  and  shout,  “Hurrah  for  American  Agriculturist.” 
The  credit  belongs  to  you.  You  started  the  ball  rolling. 
This  is  only  the  beginning.  It  makes  me  think  of  when 
I  was  a  boy,  how  we  used  to  roll  snow  balls.  No  doubt 
you  know  "all  about  it.  We  used  to  start  with  only  a 
little  and  keep  rolling  until  it  got  so  large  we  could  not 
move  it.  It  will  be  just  like  that  with  this  tax  business 
if  we  can  only  get  the  signatures,  and  it  is  no  trouble 
to  do  so,  for  everyone  is  more  than  willing  to  sign.  I 
just  sent  the  second  list  to  Mr.  Weatherby  to-day.  I 
used  the  last  one  I  had,  and  I  want  one  with  me  all 
of  the  time.  It  shows  the  people  that  American 
Agriculturist  is  doing  all  it  can  to  help  the  farmer. 

When  I  started  this  letter  I  had  in  mind  the  deepen¬ 
ing  of  the  Hudson.  Although  this  no  doubt  would  be  a 
great  benefit,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  wrong 
time  to  saddle  this  extra  tax  burden  on  the  State. 
The  people,  especially  farmers,  are  taxed  to  death  now. 
What  do  you  think  about  it? — W.  K.,  New  York. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

THE  following  true  story,  sent  to  me  by  my 
friend  Charlie  Taylor,  is  not  intended  to 
be  in  any  way  humorous,  but  it  illustrates  so  well 
the  feelings  of  every  law-abiding  citizen  and  its 
point  is  so  much  in  agreement  with  what  we  have 
been  saying  recently  on  law'  enforcement  in 
American  Agriculturist  that  I  take  pleasure 
in  passing  it  on  to  you. 

Joe,  a  French-Canadian  by  birth  but  a  natur¬ 
alized  citizen,  was  a  lumber-jack  in  his  camp 
eleven  miles  from  the  nearest  town.  That  spring, 
following  the  passage  of  the  Yolstead  Act,  Joe 
W'alked  eleven  miles  to  town  to  spend  his  winter’s 
wages  in  the  way  of  lumber-jacks,  by  having  a 
good  spree,  getting  “rolled”  by  the  booze  dis¬ 
penser,  and  then  after  a  week  of  town  life,  looking 
for  another  job. 

Joe  went  to  the  hotel  and  asked,  as  in  previous 
springs,  for  a  drink  of  whiskey.  The  proprietoi 
said,  “come  out  in  the  back  room.  I  can  serve 
you  there  but  not  in  the  bar  room.  It’s  too  near 
the  street  and  the  prohibition  agents  may  come 

in  any  minute.”  .  . 

“Whadda  mean,”  said  Joe.  “Cant  I  drink 
my  booze  any  place  I’ve  a  mind  to?”  . 

“Not  since  the  Volstead  Act  wrent  into  effect. 
It’s  against  the  law  to  sell  booze,”  said  the  hotel 
keeper. 

“Well  is  that  so?”  said  Joe,  “I’m  a  law-abiding 

citizen.  Go  to  H - with  your  booze,”  and  he 

walked  back  to  camp  eleven  miles,  w  ithout  booze 
or  dinner  and  stopped  only  long  enough  to  buy  a 
new  plaid  shirt  and  a  pair  of  boots. 
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June  Farm  Talk 

A  Succotash  Mixture  of  a  Little  of  Everything 


[A  Birch  Bark  Berry  Carrier 
Completed 


HOW  many  times  have  you  been  out  in  the  woods 
and  rambled  across  a  lot  of  berries  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that  which  you  would  like  to  carry 
home  with  you  but  could  not  do  so  on  account 
of  no  way  to  carry  them?  Well  next  time  you  are  in  the 
woods  and  want  to  pick  three  or  four  quarts  of  black 
berries,  just  look  around  for  a  birch  bark  tree  and  strip 

a  piece  of  this  bark  off  the 
tree.  Then  look  around 
for  a  small  slender  green 
twig  or  branch  of  a  little 
bush  which  you  can  use 
to  weave  the  basket  with. 
Just  fold  the  piece  of 
birch  bark  and  gather  it 
in  at  the  bottom,  then 
take  the  little  twig  that 
you  have  and  pierce  the 
birch  bark  so  that  you 
can  sew  this  back  and 
forth  through  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  basket. 
You'will  have  a  very  good 
receptacle  to  transport 
your  berries  home  and  if 
you  still  want  to  improve 
on  your  bark  basket  you 
can  easily  make  a  handle 
for  it  out  of  a  small  green 
twig.  Cut  this  twig  off 
so  that  a  little  branch  of  another  shoot  will  be  left  on 
the  main  piece  so  that  this  will  act  as  a  stop  to  hold  it 
in  place  on  the  basket. 

The  birch  bark  basket  shown  in  the  photograph  was 
filled  with  black  berries  and  held  nearly  four  quarts 
and  was  carried  some  eight  miles  without  the  berries 
getting  jammed  up. — A.  A.  Reader. 

*  *  * 

Cheaply  Grown  Melons 

rPHIS ^  photo  is  “Ole  Uncle  Bill,”  an  old  “befo  de 
A  war”  darkey  from  Tennessee.  He  is  a  very 
successful  melon  grower, 
and  tells  just  how  he  does 
it,  as  follows: 

“  I  breaks  de  ground  deep  > 
den  puts  it  in  good  con¬ 
dition  wid  a  section  harrow, 
den  busts  de  middles  wid  a 
deep  furrer  both  Ways,  eight 
foot  apart.  De  checks  whar 
de  furrows  cross  is  de  hills. 

Den  I  hauls  de  fertilizer 
f’om  de  barnyard  and  puts  a 
shovelful  in  each  hill,  den  a 
forrow  on  each  side  covers 
de  fertilizer,  den  run  de  har¬ 
row  over  and  ’pare  de  hills 
fo’  de  seeds.  I  plants  six 
seeds  in  er  hill,  and  have 
fo’  ‘reddish’  seeds  to  come 
on  ahead  and  feed  de  bugs, 
while  de  millions  grow,  den 
when  started  growing  good, 
thin  to  two  plants  in  a  hill, 
an’  cultivate  once  a  week 
wid  a  small  hoe  to  keep 


“Old  Uncle  Bill” — Melon  Grower 


down  weeds  and  sich.  When  vines  get  so  big  as  to  be  in  de 
way  of  cultivation  I  sow  wid  whippoorwill  peas,  broadcast  all 
over  de  patch,  and  cover  wid  harrow,  or  cultivator,  and  I  makes 
a  satisfactory  crop  of  water  millions,  and  a  fine  crop  of  pea  vine 
hay  all  on  de  same  ground.  I  lays  de  melons  by  as  I  sow  de 
peas.” — Edna  Dalton,  Tennessee. 

*  *  * 

How  We  Get  No.  1  Hay 

ONE  thing  which  has  impressed  every  farmer  who 
has  followed  the  published  reports  pf  the  hay 
market  for  the  past  six  months  is  the  oft-repeated 
statement  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  hay  offered 
in  the  markets  of  the  large  cities  can  be  rated  only 
poor.  Very  little  really  first  class  hay  seems  to  find  its 
way  to  these  points. 

One  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  farmers  do 
not  do  their  haying  as  carefully  as  they  should.  Of 
course,  some  seasons  we  have  a  good  deal  of  bad 
weather.  This  makes  haying  difficult.  But  as  a  rule 
we  should  get  our  hay  in  in  better  condition  than  we  do. 
Here  is  our  way  of  cutting,  curing  and  storing  our  hay 
crop. 

We  begin  early.  I  suppose  we  lose  something  in 
tonnage  this  way,  but  we  make  up  for  it  in  the  better 
quality  of  the  hay.  When  the  timothy  and  clover 
plants  are  in  the  blossom  we  try  to  start  in.  Each  day 
we/  mow  as  much  as  we  can  get  in  the  next  day.  It 
looks  good  to  the  boys  to  see  the  grass  fall  before  the 
machine;  but  it  is  easy  to  get  down  more  than  we  can 
handle. 

What  we  cut  the  first  day  is  cocked  up  in  the  after- 
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noon  and  left  till  the  dew  is  off  the  next  day.  Then  we 
open  the  cocks  out  thin,  and  mow  down  another  piece 
to  be  cured  and  put  up  as  on  the  first  day.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day  we  draw  in  that  cut  the 
previous  day,  and  so  we  keep  the  work  going  day  after 
day.  If  some  days  are  lowery  hay  put  up  as  we  have 
described  will  stand  quite  a  rain  without  injury,  while 
that  which  is  newly  cut  does  not  hurt  as  much  as  it 
would  if  cut  later  in  the  season.  When  the  hay  gets 
more  mature  it  is  possible  to  put  it  in  the  same  day  it  is 
mowed. 

Following  this  plan  our  hay  looks  fine  in  the  mow; 
it  comes  out  bright  and  quite  free  from  dust,  and  stock 
eat  it  all  up  to  the  last  spear.  On  the  market  it  stands 
A  No.  1. — E.  L.  Vincent. 


A  Poster  Sells  Apples 

WHAT  a  roadside  poster  can  do  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  at  the  John  Dollings’  fruit  farm  in  Ohio. 
The  poster  is  at  once,  unique  and  catchy  in  that  the 
attention  of  passersbv  is  quickly  arrested  and  held. 
It  is  made  of  heavy  cardboard  and  is  mounted  on  a 
wooden  frame  three  by  three  feet.  Here  is  what  the 
sign  says: 

Slow  Down,  Neighbor! 

Just  want  to  tell  you  that  there’s  some  mighty 
fine  Grimes  Golden  apples  for  sale  on  this  farm; 
at  $1.50  per  bushel 

Thanks,  For  Listening 

This  sign  has  been  used  for  about  three  years  and  has 
converted  a  lot  of  apples  into  dollars  for  the  owner. 
This  form  of  advertising  is  much  cheaper  than  other 
forms  and  wins  customers  by  a  more  direct  and  shorter 
route  than  the  tedious  mail  correspondence.  The 
customer  sees  the  fruit,  examines  it  and  buys,  knowing 
what  he  gets. — W.  E.  Farver,  Ohio. 


Why  Not  Work  the  Local  Market? 

WHEN  we  see  in  looking  through  the  city  market 
reports  in  summer  and  early  fall,  how  many 
train  loads  of  Western  cantaloupe  come  to  our  larger 
cities  every  day,  it  makes  us  wonder  why  the  local 
men  do  not  try  to  take  over  more  of  this  business  for 
themselves.  Of  course,  this  trade  in  the  shipped  melons 
begins  before  the  home  melons  are  ripe,  but  there  are 
never  enough  of  the  home  melons  to  nearly  supply  our 
cities  and  larger  towns.  It  seems  as  though  the  people 
buy  more  cantaloupe  every  year. 

Here  is  one  place  where  the  high  freight  rates  help 
the  local  man,  as  they  make  the  price  of  the  shipped 
melons  that  much  higher.  It  is  no  trouble  for  a  man 
to  build  up  a  reputation  for  fine  melons  if  he  will  let 
them  properly  ripen  on  the  vines.  That  is  where  the 
shipped  melons  have  no  chance,  for  they  must  be 
picked  greener  than  you  need  to  do  at  home,  and  so 
can  never  develop  a  really  fine  flavor.  Give  a  city  man, 
who  has  been  eating  the  commercial  cantaloupe,  a  taste 
of  a  real  vine-ripened,  home-grown  melon,  and  see  him 
reach  for  his  pocketbook.  We  sell  mostly  to  grocers  and 
hotels,  except  for  our  big  auto  trade  at  home,  but  it  is 
the  same  in  the  end;  pleasing  the  ultimate  consumer 
brings  repeat  orders  on  a  larger  scale. 

Probably  the  greatest  mistake  of  many  who  raise 
melons  for  the  home  market  is  in  trying  to  raise  a  late 
variety.  They  miss  the  quick  sales  at  high  prices  that 
the  early  melons  bring,  and  if  they  happen  to  have  an 
early  frost,  often  lose  part  or  all  of  their  crop.  It  takes 
a  little  more  time  to  raise  the  late  kinds,  involves  much 
more  risk,  and  never  brings  so  much  money.  To  make 
the  most  of  your  home  trade,  get  a  good  early  melon, 
and  stick  to  it.  The  experimental  stations  advise  how 
to  successfully  fight  the  pests,  so  that  any  man  who  can 
raise  other  crops  successfully  can  do  the  same  with 
melons  if  he  will  give  them  his  care  and  attention.  Too 
many  try  it  in  a  very  small  way,  so  that  they  neglect 
the  melons  during  a  rush  time.  It  is  better  to  have  a 
field  large  enough  to  consider  it  an  important  crop  and 
give  it  proper  attention.  Then  it  pays. — H.  J.  W.,  Ohio. 


How  Do  You  Kill  Cucumber  Beetles  ? 

WOULD  like  to  hear  through  your  columns  what 
experience  other  melon  or  cucumber  growers  have 
had  in  killing  the  striped  bug  (cucumber  beetle)  with 
the  nicotine  dust  we  have  been  reading  so  much  about 
lately.  Of  course  all  the  companies  that  sell  this  dust 
claim  that  it  will  kill  them,  but  what  I  want  to  know 
is  whether  practical  growers  find  that  it  will  really  kill 


the  bugs,  and  whether  it  costs  so  much  that  it  is  not 
practical  on  a  5  to  10  acre  field  of  cantaloupe. 

I  have  always  fought  off  the  bugs  with  some  form  of 
repellant  and  always  get  a  crop.  However,  if  there  is  a 
better  way,  I  want  to  know  it,  as  I  find  that  nothing 
pays  me  better  than  melons  and  I  want  to  find  and  use 
the  very  best  methods.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  over-production  anyw'here  in  the  East  if  all 
growers  will  raise  good  melons  and  grade  out  the  culls. 
People  buy  lots  of  the  “shipped-in”  melons,  which  are 
no  good  compared  with  those  we  raise  at  home,  and 
from  the  way  they  grab  for  the  home-grown  melons 
when  they  can  get  them,  it  looks  as  though  the  crated 
melons  would  have  no  chance  if  there  were  enough  of 
the  home  variety.  For  my  part,  I  am  through  trying 
to  raise  the  late  kinds  of  melons.  I  can’t  see  where  it 
pays  anyone  in  this  country  to  wait  for  a  late  kind  to 
get  ripe,  when  he  could  be  getting  big  prices  for  early 
ones,  and  not  risk  losing  them  by  frost,  as  so  many  did 
last  year. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  about  is  the  cone 
or  duster  pipe  for  covering  a  hill  of  melons  when  dusting 
with  nicotine — how  can  you  use  this  when  the  vines 
are  larger?  Will  the  dust  be  effective  then?  I  find  that 
the  bugs  are  often  very  bad  when  the  vines  are  running 
and  I  know  that  killing  the  first  bugs  won’t  prevent 
some  later  ones  from  hatching  out.  Anything  a  reader 
can  give  me  along  this  line  will  be  appreciated.— B.  H. 
Walrath,  North  Kingsville,  Ohio. 


Mule  Mare  Foals  Two  Colts 

TAARWINIAN  laws  were  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat 
-L-'  when  a  mule  mare  twenty- two  years  old,  bred  by 
Texas  A.  &  M,  College,  to  an  eighteen  year  old  stallion, 
foaled  a  colt  which  has  all  the  appearances  of  a  horse. 
The  thing  was  said  to  be  against  science  and  nature 
but  the  College  authorities,  headed  by  Dr.  E.  P. 
Humbert, professor  of  the 
new  department  of  gene¬ 
tics,  say  the  occurrence  is 
authentic  and  the  test 
was  conducted  under  sup¬ 
ervision. 

The  mule  mare  belongs 
to  T.  L.  Branham  of 
Mount  Alba,  Texas,  who 
two  years  ago  bred  the 
mare  to  a  jack  and  was 
rewarded  with  a  mule 
colt  from  the  cross.  The 
story  came  to  the  ears  of 

Prof.  W.  L.  Stangel  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  College  and  he  arranged  for  a  test  under 
strict  surveillance  which  would  leave  no  doubt  as  to  a 
mule’s  ability  to  reproduce  offspring. 

The  breeding  was  done  under  direction  of  Professor 
Stangel  with  Dean  E.  J.  Kyle  in  general  charge.  Dr. 
Humbert,  Dr.  R.  P.  Marsteller  and  Dr.  Mark  Francis, 
noted  veterinarians,  followed  the  test  officially  and 
pronounce  it  authentic. 

The  sire  of  the  colt  is  Pat  Murphy,  owned  by  the 
College,  a  grandson  of  Chester  Dare,  a  famous  stallion 
and  saddle  horse. — C.  A.  Fleming,  Texas. 


THE  MULE  MARE  AND 
HER  COLT 


Pre-occupied  Artist  (for  the  second  time) — I 
said,  “Run  away  to  school!” — Weekly  Telegraph 
(London). — 


Important 
News 
about  the 
Value  o€  Fertility 


Hh? 


Authorities  have  estimated  that  from  V3  to  V2  of  all 
our  barnyard  manure  is  absolutely  wasted,  the  annual 
loss  totaling  about  $800,000,000.  This  loss  is  not 
alone  on  poorly  managed  farms  but  it  includes  many 
that  in  other  respects  are  operated  efficiently. 

A  Nebraska  farmer  reports  this  result  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  manure  spreading  over  a  3-year  period — 

Six  acres,  manure  spread  by  hand  from  a  wagon  box, 
average  number  of  bushels  of  corn  raised  per  year:  336. 

Six  acres,  manure  spread  evenly  by  a  manure  spreader, 
average  number  of  bushels  of  corn  raised  per  year:  420. 

Three-year  gain  in  bushels  of  corn,  by  the  use  of  a 
good  manure  spreader,  on  the  6-acre  area:  252. 

3McCormick-Deering  manure  spreaders  put  fertility 
#  into  the  soil  as  it  should  be  done.  They  are  light 
in  draft,  strong  and  simple,  yet  with  the  right 
adjustments  so  that  you  can  spread  all  kinds  of 
manure,  as  heavy  or  light  as  you  need  it. 

Note  these  features: 

1.  Auto  Steer.  2.  Front  Wheels  Track  with  Rear.  3.  Two 
All-Steel  Beaters.  4.  Wide-Spread  Spiral.  5.  Narrow 
Tread.  6.  Self- Aligning  Bearings.  7.  Steel  Main  Frame. 
8.  Six  Feed  Speeds.  9*  Positive  Apron  Drive. 

Built  in  two  sizes  to  fit  small  or  large  farms.  See  the  spreader  and 
its  practical  features  at  the  store  of  your  McCormick-Deering  dealer. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  uJXwS) 


Chicago,  Ill. 


McCormick-Deering 
Manure  Spreaders 


Lays  Them  Out  Clean 


HERE’S  THE  DIGGER  that  will  separate  your  potatoes  perfectly 
and  without  bruising.  The  single  extra  long  elevator  carries  them 
gently  yet  does  thor^  ough  work.  The  foretruck,  either  standard  or 

perfectly  and  will  not  skid  sideways.  You  can 
Pugh  without  costly  breakage.  Practically  all 
chain  of  extra  tough  high  carbon  spring  steel, 
to  stand  the  hard  grinding  strains  every  potato 
Tractor  hitch  if  you  prefer.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Babcock  -  Pugh  before  you  order  your 
digger.  Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

Nash-Acme  Harrow  Co. 

388  Drexel  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


roller  type,  guides 
use  the  Babcock- 

steel,  with  elevator 
Built  rugged  and  simple 
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Made  by 
Babcock 


Babcock  Pugh  Potato  Digger 


LOS 

We  sell  DIRECT -FROM -THE 
FACTORY.  Keep  the  salesman’s 
salary  and  the  agent’s  commission 
in  your  own  pocket. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 

Dept.  12  MEADVILLE.  PA. 


G  D  Sanitary  Seamless  Strainew 


Improved  filter  removes  dirt.  Solid 
drawn  steel.  Easy  to  keep  sweet  and 

clean  Full  twelve-quart  capacity  Will  last 
•  lifetime.  ‘Send  no  money  Pay  $2  00  and 
postage  on  receipt  Monty  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  our  free  Dairymen**  Supply  Catalog. 

COWING  DIETRICH  CO..  Inc. 

207  W  Water  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  14,  1924 

Mississippi  Beginnings 

The  White  and  Indian  Folks  of  Cattaraugus 


SUPPOSE  I  ought  BY  JARED  VAN 

to  confess  that  the 
above'  title  while  literally  and  absolutely  true  is 
nevertheless  very  misleading.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  remember  our  “little  red  school- 
house”  geography  lessons  well  enough  to  know 
that  there  is  a  little  corner  of  southwestern 
New  York — a  part  of  three  counties — in 
which  lie  the  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny 
River,  which  in  turn  joins  with  the  Mononga- 
hela  to  form  the  Ohio,  which  in  due  course 
mingles  with  the  Father  of  Waters  that 
finally,  below  far-off  New  Orleans,  loses  itself 
in  the  sea.  So  I  watch  the  Allegheny,  muddy 
and  swollen  with  the  melting  snows  swirling 
under  the  wide  bridge  that  carries  the  Main 
Street  of  Salamanca,  and  I  know  that  some  of 
our  New  York  State  soil  is  drifting  away  to  help 
build  the  mudbars  and  the  delta  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  I  feel  that  our  State  may  literally 
claim  kinship  with  the  Corn  Belt.  Even  here 
at  Salamanca  the  Allegheny  is  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  river — as  large,  perhaps,  as  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  at  Little  Falls  or  Herkimer.  So  I  like 
to  please  my  fancy  with  the  dream  of  how  it 
would  be  possible  to  drop  a  canoe  into  the 
stream  at  this  point  and  go  drifting  away  past 
willow-grown  gravel  bars  and  mudbanks, 
under  the  shadows  of  rough  mountains,  by 
pastures  where  the  cattle  come  down  to  drink 
from  it,  past  busy  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati 
down  through  the  Corn  Belt  and  by  fields  of 
cotton  and  cane  until  some  day  one  would 
drift  across  the  bar  and  rock  to  the  blue  rollers 
of  the  Gulf.  What  a  trip  it  would  make  because 
it  would  be  one  of  the  longest  river  journeys  in 
all  the  world.  The  very  thought  of  it  stirs  up 
all  our  old  primitive,  dormant  instincts  of 
wanderlust  and  makes  even  a  sober,  busy, 
middle-aged  farmer  like  myself  wish  that  he 
might  go  adventuring. 

*  *  * 

Cattaraugus  is  one  of  the  half-dozen  biggest 
counties  of  the  State.  Of  course  St.  Lawrence 
is  in  a  class  all  by  itself  so  far  as  acreage  is 
concerned  and  then  comes  a  group  of  four  or 
five  others  of  very  nearly  the  same  size. 
Geologically  there  is  one  respect  in  which  it  is 
absolutely  unique  among  the  counties  of  the 
State,  because  it  contains  the  only  bit  of  land 
in  the  State  that  is  unglaciated.  There  are  a 
few  square  miles  in  the  southern  part  along  the 
Pennsylvania  line  mainly  in  the  townships  of 
South  Valley  and  Red  House  which  were  never 
covered  by  the  glacial  ice  sheet,  or  at  least  this 
is  what  is  told  us  by  the  wise  men  who  can 
read  the  story  written  in  the  stony  pages  of  the 
rocks.  This  particular  region,  by  the  way,  is 
almost  without  agricultural  value  or  possibili¬ 
ties.  In  the  popular  phrase  it  is  useful  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  rest  of  the  world 
together.  There  are  only  two  counties  of  the 
State  which  produce  petroleum — Allegany  and 
Cattaraugus.  It  is  an  old  field  developed  many 
years  ago  and  its  boom  days  are  past  but  the 
old  wells  are  still  pumped  and  continue  to 
yield  moderate  quantities  of  crude  oil  which  is 
the  world  standard  for  high  quality. 

Most  of  Cattaraugus  County  is  typical  of  the 
Southern  Tier  country.  It  is  high  up  in  the 
air — some  of  it  2,000  feet  or  more — which  means 
pretty  snug  winters  and  a  summer  where  the 
short  season  varieties  of  corn  do  best.  In  this 
respect  it  is  not  as  fortunate  as  the  more 
easterly  Southern  Tier  counties.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  very  much  less  rough  and 
broken  than  the  Catskill  country  and  except 
in  the  south  is  quite  free  from  large  stone.  A 
good  deal  of  it  might  be  called  fair  tractor  land. 
The  northern  towns  seem  to  me  to  have  some¬ 
thing  of  the  roll  and  look  of  western  New 
York,  but  like  the  rest  of  that  part  of  the 
State,  the  most  outstanding  agricultural 
trouble  is  deficiency  of  lime.  I  have  not  found 


WAGENEN,  JR.  any  place  where  men 

could  tell  me  that 
alfalfa  was  really  at  Home  naturally. 

It  is  probably  true  that  Cattaraugus  County 
is  rather  nearer  to  the  pioneer  period  than  any 
other  section  of  our  State  unless  it  be  thel 
Adirondacks.  The  first  settler  came  to  Olean 
in  1807,  at  which  date  our  old  Hudson  River 
and  Mohawk  Valley  counties  were  pretty 
well  occupied.  These  early  settlers  in  Cat¬ 
taraugus  County  found  magnificent  forests  of 
pine  and  hemlock  but  the  soft  wood  is  all  gone. 
I  can  remember  when  the  hills  around  Port- 
ville  were  thickly  sprinkled  with  the  pine 
stumps.  In  talking  with  the  oldest  men  in  a 
community  one  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
their  memory  seems  to  go  back  somewhere 
toward  the  beginning  of  things — something 
that  is  surely  not  true  in  old  eastern  New 
York. 

In  1851  the  Erie  Railroad  came  to  the  county 
and  pushed  on  across  it  to  its  western  terminus 
at  Dunkirk  on  Lake  Erie.  It  was  then  the 
longest  and  most  famous  railroad  in  the  world. 

Having  completely  cleaned  up  all  the  pine 
and  hemlock  the  county  is  now  busily  engaged 
in  cutting  off  the  sugar-bushes  of  which  there 
are  a  large  number.  Rather  recently  maple 
has  come  to  be  eagerly  sought  after  for  veneer, 
shoe  last-blocks  and  mangle-rolls.  The  best 
maple  is  now  bringing  $35  per  thousand  feet 
measured  “in  the  round”  and  when  you 
remember  that  the  farmer  has  no  saw-mil!  bill 
to  pay  there  is  real  clean  money  in  a  grove  of 
several  hundred  trees.  Of  course  this  means 
the  finish  forever  of  the  most  delicious  swTeet 
that  man  has  ever  discovered  and  at  first 
thought  it  seems  too  bad,  but  the  hard  logic  of 
the  situation  is  that  a  good  maple  tree  may  be 
cut  and  sold  and  the  annual  interest  on  the 
money  it  will  bring  will  be  more  than  the  gross 
amount  that  can  be  secured  by  tapping  it. 

By  the  way,  here  is  a  remarkable  fact. 
Almost  any  of  our  old  eastern  counties  have 
left  more  really  good  timber  than  can  be  found 
in  Cattaraugus.  I  think  the  reason  is  that  we 
began  to  realize  the  value  of  a  tree  and  thus 
became  conservationists  before  the  days  of  the 
portable  saw-mill.  Our  own  Hillside  Farm  was 
cleared  about  to  its  present  extent  before  the 
white  man  ever  sounded  the  axe  in  southwestern 
New  York,  but  after  all  these  years  it  still  re¬ 
tains  a  fairly  good  assortment  of  timber  of  all 
native  kinds.  The  newer  counties  were  settled 
after  lumber  became  of  value  and  the  lumber¬ 
man  preceded  the  farmer  and  skinned  the 
forests  and  made  too  thorough  a  job  of  it. 

*  *  * 

Doubtless  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
country  is  the  Allegany  Indian  Reservation. 
This  ancient  grant  is  a  tract  something  more 
than  a  mile  wide  and  it  follows  the  windings 
of  the  Allegheny  River,  lying  on  both  sides  of 
the  stream  for  about  thirty-five  miles.  The 
reason  for  its  peculiar  shape  is  that  the  Indians 
chose  the  land  along  the  river  in  order  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  fishing  and  hunting  rights. 
Doubtless  at  that  time  the  river  abounded  in 
fish  but  now  much  of  the  time  it  carries  an 
iridescent  scum  of  petroleum  and  it  is  said  to 
be  practically  destitute  of  fish  life,  a  story 
that  is  true  of  very  many  beautiful  water 
courses. 

Perhaps  there  are  more  Indians  remaining 
in  the  State  than  is  generally  realized.  There 
are  at  least  eight  different  “reservations” 
scattered  from  eastern  Long  Island  to  Lake 
Erie  and  to  the  extreme  north  on  the  Canadian 
line.  These  reservations  aggregate  more  than 
eighty-seven  thousand  acres,  of  which  about 
one-third  is  reported  as  being  under  cultivation. 
Their  total  population  is  slightly  less  than 
5,000,  a  pitiful  remnant  of  the  people  who  are 
(' Continued  on  page  557) 


*•  .  .  .  and  go  drifting  away  past  willow-grown  gravel  bars,  .  .  by  pastures  where  the  cattle 
come  down  to  drink  .  .  .  down  through  the  corn  belt  and  by  fields  of  cotton  and  cane  until  some 
day  one  would  drift  across  the  bar  and  rock  to  the  blue  rollers  of  the  gulf.” 
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Questions  About  Crops 

Rape  for  Hog  Pasture-Summer  Silage 


Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  time  of  year  to  sow  rape 
for  hogs  and  how  much  to  sow  per  acre?  What  other 
crops  will  make  good  pasturage  for  growing  hogs. — N. 
A.  S.,  New  York. 

DAPE  may  be  sown  any  time  even  as 

*  early  as  March,  using  anywhere 
from  four  to  eight  pounds  in  broadcasting 
or  two  to  four  pounds  per  acre  if  it  is 
planted  in  the  drill  row.  These  drill  rows 
vary  from  10  to  18  inches  apart.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  rather  an  elaborate  way  to 
handle  this  crop.  It  is  more  economical 
and  practical  to  broadcast  rape  on  top 
of  your  plowed  ground  following  after 
with  a  disk  harrow  which  will  sufficiently 
cover  the  seed.  Rape  is  wonderful  pasture 
crop  for  hogs. 

Oats  and  Canada  field  peas  make 
pretty  good  pastures  but  these  are  more 
limited  as  to  season.  For  a  permanent 
pasture  there  is  nothing  like  alfalfa.  In 
your  section  of  Wayne  County  it  should 
be  a  rather  easy  proposition  to  get  a  small 
bit  of. alfalfa  pasture  started.  Of  course 
you  will  have  to  lime  your  land  and  it  will 
be  better  to  buy  scarified  seed  of  northern 
grown  origin.  But  once  you  have  a  good 
alfalfa  pasture  started  it  is  a  wonderful 
asset. 

Rye  for  Summer  Silage 

We  have  some  rye  sown  last  autumn.  It  is  now 
heading.  Will  it  keep  if  put  in  silo  and  when  should  it 
be  cut? — M.  S.  C.,  Pennsylvania. 

\/OU  may  use  rye  for  summer  silage 

*  providing  your  silo  equipment  is 
properly  designed.  Rye  spoils  rather 
quickly  in  the  form  of  silage  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  necessary  to  feed  more  than 
two  inches  a  day.  If  your  silo  is  of  such 
diameter  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
more  than  a  two-inch  layer  for  a  single 
feeding,  you  are  perfectly  safe. 

Rye  is  cut  just  as  the  grain  kernels  are 
in  the  milk  stage.  It  is  run  through  a 
silage  cutter.  Unusual  care  should  be 
exercised  in  tramping  the  mass  down  to 
exclude  or  force  out  as  much  matter  as 
possible.  The  stems  are  hollow  and  tend 
to  hold  air  and  therefore  these  must  be 
smashed  down. 

At  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station 
it  has  been  found  that  rye  silage  was 
relished  by  cows  and  that  it  was  not 
injurious  to  the  flavor  of  milk  if  fed  several 
hours  before  milking.  In  other  words  it  is 
better  to  feed  it  just  after  milking  is  over. 
At  the  Vermont  Station,  it  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  cattle  feeders  that  rye 
silage  was  somewhat  dryer  and  not  rel¬ 
ished  as  much  by  the  cows  in  comparison 
with  corn  silage.  At  this  station  it  was 
found  that  when  the  cows  were  changed 
from  corn  to  rye  silage,  they  shrank  in 
milk.  When  they  went  back  on  corn 
they  gained  part  of  this  shrinkage. 


in  soil  that  has  never  grown  tobacco 
before. 

No  doubt  you  have  already  planted 
your  crop  but  you  may  still  help  some  by 
spraying,  starting  when  the  first  leaves 
are  the  size  of  a  finger  nail  with  a  4-4-50 
solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  same 
treatment  being  repeated  every  week 
before  being  transplanted  in  the  field. 
The  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  an  excellent  bulletin  on  this 
subject,  which  is  free  on  request.  Ask 
for  Bulletin  329. 


New  York  Vegetable  Growers  to 
Hold  Long  Island  Meeting 

r  I  ''HE  New  York  State  Vegetable 
A  Growers’  Association  will  hold  its 
first  summer  meeting  in  Nassau  County, 
Long  Island,  July  14-15.  The  vegetable 
growers  expect  to  reach  New  York 
Sunday,  July  13,  and  visit  the  early 
morning  market  on  Monday.  The  train 
will  then  be  taken  to  Mineola,  where 
H.  C.  Odell,  farm  bureau  agent  for 
Nassau  County,  has  arranged  a  fine 
program.  A  visit  will  be  paid  to  the  State 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Farmingdale 
where  'Director  Knapp  will  welcome  the 
visiting  vegetable  growers. 

Secretary  Townsend  announces  that 
prominent  vegetable  growers  from  as  far 
West  as  Buffalo  have  already  arranged 
to  make  the  trip  to  the  Long  Island 
section.  The  county  grange  is  also  co¬ 
operating  with  the  farm  bureau  in  order 
to  make  the  meeting  a  success. — T.  H.  T. 


Chemical  for  Destroying  Canada 
Thistle 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  chemicals  are  used  in 
destroying  Canada  thistles?— M.  S.  M.,  New  York. 

YYNE  of  the  most  approved  chemicals 
^  of  the  present  time  is  copper 
sulphate  or  bluestone.  This  is  used  at  the 
rate  of  12  pounds  in  52  gallons  of  water 
or  1  pound  to  4  X  gallons.  This  is 
sprayed  on  the  foliage  of  the  Canada 
thistle.  Of  course,  the  best  method  is  to 
take  them  out,  root  and  all,  but  where 
the  infestation  is  heavy  it  is  usually 
better  to  spray. 


How  to  Treat  Tobacco  Seed  for 
Wildfire 

I  have  heard  about  treating  tobacco  seed  to  kill  wildfire. 
Will  you  give  me  a  brief  description  of  how  this  is  done? — 
J.  J.  G. 

HPOBACCO  wildfire  lives  through  the 
winter  on  the  seeds  and  unless  the 
grower  is  not  sure  that  his  seed  comes 
from  disease-free  parts  it  is  better  that 
they  be  treated.  The  process  is  as 
follows: 

Make  up  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  1-1000  (in  the  proportion  of  one 
ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  10  gallons 
of  water)  in  a  clean  glass  or  wooden 
vessel.  The  liquid  should  be  twice  the 
volume  of  the  seed  to  be  treated. 

The  seed  is  placed  in  a  cloth  bag  and 
immersed  in  the  liquid  for  15  minutes, 
the  liquid  being  stirred  occasionally. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  the  seed  is 
removed  and  washed  thoroughly  in  clean 
water  and  spread  out  thinly  to  dry.  The 
seed  may  be  dried  in  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  without  injury.  It  must  be 
sown  following  the  treatment  before 
sprouting  takes  place.  When  the  seed 
has  been  thus  treated,  do  not  recon- 
taminate  it  by  putting  it  back  in  an  old 
seed  bag.  The  seed  should  be  planted 


Mississippi  Beginnings 

{Continued  from  page  556 ) 

the  only  real  original  Americans.  The  majority 
of  them  profess  Christianity— Protestant  in 
the  south  and  Catholic.on  the  St.  Regis  reserva¬ 
tion  in  the  north — but  there  still  remain  a 
considerable  number  who  are  “pagan”  and 
who  retain  the  tribal  rites  and  ceremonies. 

The  legal  status  of  Poor  Lo  is  peculiar.  He 
is  the  ward  of  the  State  but  he  is  not  a  citizen. 
He  does  not  own  his  land  as  an  individual  but 
the  tribe  hold  it  as  “tenants  in  common.” 
They  may  lease  their  land  but  may  not  sell  it 
or  alienate  it.  These  leases  may  be  given, 
however,  for  very  long  periods.  So  the  city  of 
Salamanca  stands  on  leased  Indian  lands.  The 
reservation  is  crossed  by  three  important  rail¬ 
roads,  the  main  line  of  the  Erie  traversing  it 
from  end  to  end  while  the  eastern  end  has  a 
splendid  concrete  highway.  The  Indian  is  not 
subject  to  taxes  or  military  duties,  although 
they  furnished  many  volunteers  to  the  Great 
War.  It  is  said  that  they  assert  themselves 
to  be  an  independent  nation — literally  “an 
empire  within  an  empire.” 

The  State  surely  deals  liberally  with  the 
Indian.  Whether  we  deal  wisely  with  him  is 
another  matter.  We  have  set  aside  for  his  use 
forever  lands  which  are  on  the  whole  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  and  which  are  ample  for  his 
agricultural  needs.  Moreover,  we  have  treated 
him  like  an  irresponsible  child  and  have  fixed 
things  so  that  he  may  not  sell  or  squander  his 
heritage.  We  have  relieved  him  of  all  responsi¬ 
bility  and  together  with  the  federal  government 
have  given  him  just  about  enough  of  money 
and  cloth  to  kill  any  impulse  toward  self  help 
or  independence.  I  repeat  that  we  may  have 
been  liberal  but  we  have  not  been  wise.  His 
best  friends  say  that  the  tribal  relationship 
ought  to  be  broken  up,  the  protecting  hand  of 
the  State  withdrawn  and  then  full  citizenship 
accorded  him  as  he  desired  and  became  worthy 
of  it.  At  best  he  is  a  strange,  pathetic  figure 
in  a  State  where  once  he  was  master. 
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Produced 
10,073  lbs.  of 
milk  and  638.77 
lbs.  of  butter- 
fat  in  305  days 


Another  World’s  Record  Broken  by  a 

De  Laval  Milked  Cow 

Golden  Princess  Judith,  a  junior  two-year-old  purebred  Jersey  cow, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Harris  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  has  just  recently 
broken  the  world’s  record  in  her  class  by  producing  10,073  lbs.  of 
milk  and  638.77  lbs.  of  butter-fat  in  305  days.  She  carried  a  calf 
200  days  of  this  period. 

This  remarkable  cow  was  milked  with  a  De  Laval  Milker,  and 
William  L.  Harris,  Jr.,  under  whose  care  the  record  was  made,  says: 

“Judith  responded  well  to  the  machine.  I  also  like 
the  De  Laval  Milker  and  feel  sure  we  could  not  continue 
testing  without  it,  or  keep  a  milking  herd.” 

Many  records  have  now  been  made  by  cows  milked  the  De  Laval 
Way,  and  almost  daily  evidence  is  accumulating  proving  beyond 
question  of  doubt  that  the  De  Laval  Milker,  because  of  its  uniform, 
gentle  and  stimulating  action,  is  better  than  any  other  method  of 
milking,  either  hand  or  machine. 

Cows  milked  with  a  De  Laval  Milker  almost  invariably  produce 
more  milk,  which  in  addition  to  the  great  saving  in  time  and  cleaner 
quality  of  milk  produced,  soon  pays  for  one. 

There  are  now  thousands  in  use.  Sold  on  such  easy  terms  that 
they  will  actually  pay  for  themselves  while  being  used.  See  your 
De  Laval  Agent  or  send  for  complete  information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St  61  Beale  Street 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 


Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


New  way  to  lower  bacteria  count 

Thousands  now  get  better  prices  for  milk 


A  new  way  of  killing  bacteria  now 
makes  it  easy  to  get  milk  with  an 
amazingly  low  bacteria  count.  Dairy¬ 
men  using  this  new  dilution  are 
making  fifty  times  the  amount  of 
money  this  simple  method  cost  them. 
You,  too,  can  make  your  milk  checks 
bigger  by  using  this  wonderful  germi¬ 
cide. 

The  saving  alone  on  the  cost  and 
labor  of  purifying  and  sterilizing  all 
your  milk  utensils  more  than  pays 
for  the  little  B-K  necessary  to  get  a 
low  bacteria  count,  and  B-K  never 
loses  its  germ  killing  power.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  the  simple  directions,  you  get 


purified,  sweet  equipment,  day  in, 
day  out. 

B-K  is  an  amazing  hypochlorite  solution 
that  penetrates  the  film,  destroys  bad  odors 
and  kills  bacteria.  Its  germicidal  strength  is 
reliable  and  known.  The  last  drop  is  as 
powerful  as  the  first.  Every  day  you  get  the 
same  sure  results.  Use  it  for  all  milk  utensils, 
separators,  milking  machines,  cans,  bottles, 
strainers,  etc.  Your  dealer  has  it  and  guar¬ 
antees  it  or  money  back.  Get  a  jug  today. 
See  coupon  below  for  free  offer. 

-  Cl'p  anri  ma,>  tor  3,1  the  facts  J 

j” GENERAL  LABORATORIES,  Dept.  37C 
I  Madison,  Wisconsin 

|  Send  FREE  Bulletins  checked . Utensils 

|  . Separators . Milkers . Bottles . Cans 

|  Name . 


CHEAPEST  PER  TON  CAPACITY 


YOU  CAN  TELL  THEM  JBY  THEIR  ROOFS 


YOU  know  when  you  see  a  silo  with  an  extension 
roof  that  it’s  almost  certain  to  be  a  GLOBE. 

The  extension  roof  is  the  greatest  improvement  made 
in  silo  construction.  Every  Extension  Roof  is  a  GLOBE 
or  a  poor  imitation.  Introduced  by  the  GLOBE  SILO 
COMPANY  it  reduces  the  cost  per  net  ton  capacity — 
for  it  always  enables  you  to  fill  it  clear  to  the  top.  And 
it  adds  to  the  silo’s  appearance. 

Put  up  a  GLOBE  SILO  for  summer  feeding,  and 
avoid  the  losses  caused  by  a  late  cold  spring  and 
severe  summer  droughts. 

Send  today  for  our  catalog  and  prices  on  Silos,  Tanks,  Water 
Tubs,  Portable  Poultry  Houses,  etc.  Write  to  the 


GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY,  Box  104,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers. 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Read  Silo  Character 

As  you  do  a  man’s 

YOU  read  a  man’s  character  in 
his  face.  Look  to  the  same  fea¬ 
tures  on  a  silo  to  judge  its  qualities. 

In  the  front  of  the  Unadilla  Silo, 
you  can  see  many  practical,  valuable 
advantages  that  speak  of  the 
thoroughness,  care  and  thought 
with  which  every  detail  of  the 
whole  silo  is  worked  out. 

Its  continuous  opening;  water¬ 
tight,  air-tight,  non-sticking  doors; 
wide,  safe,  easy  combination  door 
fasteners  and  ladder;  door  front 
assembled  at  the  factory;  hoop  ends 
adjustable  from  ladder,  these  and 
many  other  features  of  the  front  of 
a  Unadilla  are  some  indication  of 
the  bigger  silo  value  the  Unadilla 
gives  you  for  every  dollar. 

Send  for  catalog.  You’ll  find  it  full  of 
•ilo  information  you  shouldn’t  miss. 

For  the  man  who  orders  early  we  offer 
t  special  discount  that  makes  a  real 
saving  in  your  silo  purchase. 

The  Unadilla  can  be  had  on  con¬ 
venient  term  a. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


IT  PAYS 


to  Own  One 

Because  it  lasts  many  years 
longer — costs  less  per  year — 
keeps  silage  better — than  any 
ordinary  stave  silo.  Proved  by 
experience  wherever  used. 

And  there’s  a  good,  sound  reason — 
Craine  scientific  3-wall  construction. 
Inside  the  upright  staves.  Over  this, 
the  waterproof,  frost-stopping  Silafelt. 
Then  the  continuous  Crainelox  Spiral 
Hooping  that  tightly  binds  the  whole 
silo  together.  Here’s  real  strength  that 
saves  you  repair  and 
replacement  costs. 

Look  into  the  silo 
question  before  you 
invest.  Get  our  cat¬ 
alog  now. 

Special  discounts 
on  early  orders. 

Time  payments  if 
desired. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

Box  120  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WALL 

SILOS 


MILK  CANS 


20-30-40  qt. 

-  sizes 

We  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality  —  yet 
our  prices  are 
reasonable. 

Progressive 
dairymen  have 
bought  sup¬ 
plies  and 
equipment 
from  us  since 
1889, 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  St.  New  York  City 


Among  the  Farmers 

McNary-Haugen  Bill  Fails  to  Pass  Congress 


THE  McNary-Haugen  Bill,  a  farm 
relief  measure,  is  a  dead  issue.  This 
bill  would  have  authorized  the  purchase 
of  surplus  farm  products  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  commission,  selling  them  in  foreign 
markets.  The  price-fixing  feature  of  the 
bill  undoubtedly  killed  it  and  President 
Coolidge  has  declined  to  back  any  last 
minute  make-shift  plan.  Congress  ad¬ 
journed  June  7,  which  gave  little  time 
to  take  any  such  action.  Farm  relief 
legislation  is  therefore  dead  until  the 
next  short  session  which  will  convene 
December  1. 

The  Muscle  Shoals  controversy  sitf- 
£ered  the  same  fate  and  that  will  also 
come  up  in  the  short  session. 


Dairymen’s  League  Buys  in 
Own  Securities 

HPHE  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dairy- 
1  men’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  has  voted  to  use  an  initial 
appropriation  of  $250,000  to  a  sinking 
fund  to  retire  certificates  of  indebtedness 
for  the  purchase  of  certificates  of  Series  A, 
maturing  in  1927.  The  Association  will 
pay  95  cents  on  the  dollar  for  the  certifi¬ 
cates,  plus  accrued  interest  to  July  1, 
1924.  Chester  Young,  the  treasurer, 
has  been  authorized  to  make  the  pur¬ 
chases  from  July  1  to  31,  inclusive. 
Numbers  from  1  to  10  were  placed  in 
a  hat  and  President  G.  W.  Slocum,  in 
the  presence  of  the  directors,  drew  “  10,” 
thus  determining  that  the  Association 
would  buy  certificates  bearing  serial 
numbers  ending  in  a  cipher  in  case 
owners  wish  to  sell. 


Minnesota  Potato  Growers  Join 
Federated 

THE  Minnesota  Potato  Growers  Ex¬ 
change,  recently  organized  with  a 
membership  of  12,326  growers,  has 
joined  the  Federated  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Growers.  This  new  member  adds 
about  20,000  cars  of  potatoes  to  the 
business  of  the  Federated  which  puts  it  in 
front  rank  among  cooperates  both  from 
standpoint  of  volume  of  business  and 
membership.  _ 

Morrisville  School  To  Get 
Dormitory 

HROUGH  the  efforts  of  J.  Arthur 
Brooks,  Senator  from  Madison 
County,  the  Morrisville  State  School  of 
Agriculture  is  able  to  secure  from  the 
State  an  appropriation  to  build  a  much 
needed  dormitory  for  the  farm  boys  who 
attend  the  school.  Morrisville  has  one 
of  the  largest  State  schools  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  dormitory  will  greatly  increase 
its  opportunity  to  serve  young  men  who 
wish  to  get  some  scientific  training  for 
farm  work.  All  of  the  contracts  for 
building  and  equipping  the  building  were 
let  to  local  Madison  County  tradesmen. 
These  men  had  enough  interest  and  pride 
in  the  success  of  the  Madison  County 
institution  to  make  their  bids  so  low 
that  all  of  the  work,  even  in  these  high 
priced  times,  called  for  considerably  less 
than  the  State  appropriated. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Schenectady  County. — We  are  experi¬ 
encing  a  very  backward  and  wet  spring. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  May  only  a  few  oats 
had  been  sown  and  very  little  work  had 
been  done  on  the  land.  Rye  is  looking 
very  well.  New  seedings  heaved  out  of 
the  ground  more  than  usual  during  the 
past  winter.  Farm  help  is  very  scarce 
and  the  price  is  high.  Not  many  farmers 
are  hiring  help. — S.  W.  C. 

Nassau  County. — The  famous  annual 
Long  Island  Potato  Tour  will  be  held  this 
year  on  June  25,  26  and  27.  Up-state 
"potato  growers  will  find  in  this  tour  an 
opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  grow¬ 
ers  of  potatoes  in  the  heaviest  producing 


area  of  New  York  State.  Those  who  wish 
more  information  about  the  tour  should 
get  in  touch  with  H.  C.  Odell  of  Mineola, 
L.  I.  The  tour  will  start  on  Monday, 
June  25th,  at  10  A.M.,  from  Mineola. 
Last  year  there  were  eleven  States  and 
three  foreign  countries  represented  on 
the  tour. 

Cortland  County. — This  spring  has 
been  one  of  the  most  backward  in  many 
many  years.  With  better  weather  de¬ 
veloping  during  the  first  week  in  the 
month,  several  farmers  were  able  to 
get  their  oats  sown.  Those  who  planted 
their  corn  in  May  will  have  to  replant  in 
many  cases  as  the  seed  rotted  due  to  the 
wet  cold  weather.  A  few  farmers  have 
potatoes  planted.  A  good  hay  crop  is  in 
prospect.  Eggs  are  retailing  at  from  33  to 
35c  per  dozen.  Grade  cows,  fresh,  have 
been  selling  for  from  $60  to  100  per  head. 

— G.  A.  B. 

Jefferson  County. — Farmers  are  way 
back  with  their  spring  work  on  account  of 
so  much  rain.  Tractors  have  been  of 
little  use  so  far.  Milk  at  the  cheese 
factories  has  been  bringing  from .  $1.02 
to  1.05  per  hundred.  Eggs  are  bringing 
from  20  to  22c  a  dozen  and  veal  7  to  10c 
per  pound.  Few,  if  any  gardens  have 
been  planted  up  to  the  first  of  June  on 
account  of  the  wet  weather.  No.  1  hay 
is  selling  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20  a  ton, 
seed  grain  from  80c  to  $1  a  bushel,  pota¬ 
toes  in  this  section  are  bringing  from  $1.40 
to  1.50  per  bushel. — M.  A.  L. 

Along  the  Southern  Tier 

Broome  County. — On  account  of  the 
continued  rainy  and  cold  weather,  farm 
work  is  far  behind  schedule  and  many 
crops  are  poor.  Very  few  gardens  have 
been  planted.  Chickens  are  being  hatched 
in  as  large  numbers  as  usual,  although 
eggs  and  fowls  are  selling  slowly  and  at 
low  prices.  Farmers  turned  stock  on  to 
pasture  early  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  hay.  Up  to  the  first  of  June  very  little 
wool  had  been  clipped  in  this  section  as 
yet.  Buyers  are  offering  only  35c  a 
pound  and  do  not  seem  to  be  anxious 
to  buy.  Eggs  are  bringing  from  20  to 
35c  per  dozen  and  butter  35  to  40c  per 
pound. — Mrs.  L.  K.  C.' 

Steuben  County. — The  ground  has  been 
very  wet  and  heavy  work  has  been  back¬ 
ward  all  along.  Grass  and  pastures  have 
started  well,  although  they  are  quite  late. 
Many  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  buy  bay 
this  spring  at  $20  a  ton.  Butter  is  selling 
from  40  to  50c,  eggs  20  to  25c. — H._E.  D. 

In  Western  New  York 

Monroe  County. — Almost  continual 
rain  and  cold  weather  have  retarded 
spring  crops  greatly.  Very  little  work 
has  been  done  In  this  section  of  the  State 
up  to  the  middle  of  May.  In  a  few  sec¬ 
tions  some  plowing  and  seeding  has  been 
done  on  high  ground  but  elsewhere  it  is 
usually  too  wet  to  work. — J.  J.  H. 

Ontario  County.— We  are  having  a 
very  wet  and  cold  spring.  It  has  cleared 
off  with  a  few  light  frosts.  Grass  and 
wheat  are  looking  well  except  on  low  land. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  oats  and  barley 
to  be  sown.  Fruit  trees  are  full  of  blooms. 
— H.  D.  S. 

Genesee  Coifnty. — Things]  look  pretty 
poor  for  the  farmer  at  the  present  time. 
In  the  fields  grass  and  wheat  are  not 
looking  good,  in  fact  they  look  quite 
poor.  Pear  trees  came  into  bloom  about 
the  first  of  the  month  and  apple  trees  are 
just  beginning  to  bud.— J.  H. 


New  Jersey  College  Field  Day, 
June  18 

HE  annual  field  day  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  will  be 
held  at  the  College  farm  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  on  June  18.  This  field  day 
has  become  quite  an  institution  among 
New  Jersey  farmers  and  it  is  expected 
will  draw  quite  an  attendance. 


You  can  now  buy  your 
Green  Mountain  Silo  with 
a  part  of  the  monthly 
milk  check.,  A  wonderful 
long-life  silo,  plus  a 
buying  plan  that  fits  your 
own  circumstances.  Write 
now  for  full  particulars. 

The  Green  Mountain 
has  heavy,  close-fitting, 
creosoted  staves;  extra 
heavy  hoops  with  over¬ 
size  threads.  Doors  made 
and  fit  like  safe  or  refrig¬ 
erator.  Wooden  ladder 
rungs — no  iron  to  frost 
your  fingers.  Extra  ca¬ 
pacity  red  gambrel  roof. 
Storm-proof  anchorage 
system  makes  your  Green 
Mountain  “stay  put,” 
erect,  tight,  handsome. 

Write  to-day  for  Booklets, 
payment  plan,  etc. 

The  Creamery  Pkg.  Mfg.  Co. 
343  West  St.  Rutland,  Vt. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


Reid’s  Farm  Milk 

Cooler 


Keeps 
4B  hours  longer 


Is  sold  under  a  guarantee 
of  complete  satisfaction 
or  your  money  refunded. 
It  is  highest  In  quality  but 
lowest  in  cost  in  the  long 
run.  Easily  cleaned,  rust¬ 
proof,  and  wear-proof. 
It  doesn’t  pay  to  experi¬ 
ment.  Get  a  good  cooler 

first.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
for  prices  and  detail  descrip¬ 
tion.  Put  your  cooling  problem 
up  to  us.  For  fifty  years  we 
have  been  making  dairy  equip¬ 
ment, .and  we  can  help  you. 

A.  H.  Reid  Creamery 
&  Dairy  Supply  Co. 
69th  St.  ^  Haverford  Are. 
Box  B,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


AnUp-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets,  consisting  of 
a  4,  4H  or  S'  Iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19" 
roil  rim  enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon 
action  wash  down  Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low 
down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge  seat.  Faucets  marked  hot 
and  cold.  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  tor  Catalog  10 

MORRIS  &  KLENERT  CO.,  Inc. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


PROMPT  delivery 
*  from  stock  at 
special  low  prices. 
Yellow  Pine  or  Oregon  Fir, 

the  World's  standard  material 

for  best  wood  siloa.  With  or  with¬ 
out  hinged  doors.  Best  anchoring 
system  on  the  market.  Hoosier 
Wood  Silos  cost  little  to  erect, 
give  splendid  service  with  least 
upkeep  cost.  Purchase  NOW  in¬ 
sures  Quick  shipment  at  rock 
bottom  prices.  Write  for  illus* 
trated  descriptive  literature. 
Special  proposition  now  to 
agents.  We  sell  also  famous 
Hoosier  Tile  Silos  and  Build* 
fng  Tile.  Ask  for  circular. 

HOOSIER  BUILDING  TILE  & 
SILO  COMPANY 
Dept-  A-3  Albany  Ind. 


ABSORBine 

**  TRADE  HARK  REG.U.S  PAl.  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues,  Curbs, 
Filled  T endons.  Soreness  from  Bruises 
or  Strains;  stops  Spavin  Lameness, 
allays  pain.  Does  not  blister,  remove 
the  hair  or  lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered. 
Book  1  R  free. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Spri  ngfield,  Mass. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  li  ghtning  proof  and  fire-proot. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  oa.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

Americas  If 00  Roofing tt-c.-w.-s— >St8.  7 1  MMIletowa. Ohio 


INDER  TWINE  „ 

ler  early.  Farmer  Agents  wanted. 

iEO.  BURT  &  SONS, 


Shortage  predicted 
Get  our  lov  orice  ana 
Sample  free. 

Melrose,  Ohio 
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“That  rug’s  as  neat  and  pretty 
as  a  new  penny!” 

And  how  easy  it  is  to  keep  a  Gold-Seal  Congoleum 
Rug  spotlessly  clean  and  bright! 

The  men  folks  and  children  may  tramp  through 
— rain  or  shine — bringing  in  dust  or  mud  at  every 
step.  But  you  won’t  mind,  for  a  few  strokes  of  a 
damp  mop  will  make  your  Congoleum  Rug  as 
fresh  as  new.  The  firm,  sanitary  surface  is  abso¬ 
lutely  waterproof  and  surprisingly  wear-resisting. 
And  without  fastening  of  any  kind,  these  seamless 
rugs  lie  perfectly  fiat  on  the  floor. 

For  every  room  in  your  home,  you  can  find  a 
Congoleum  design  that  is  particularly  appropriate. 
You  must  see  the  actual  rugs  to  fully  appreciate 
them.  You  must  use  them  to  know  what  freedom 
from  sweeping  really  means.  Your  local  dealer  will 
gladly  show  you  the  many  attractive  patterns. 

Note  These  Low  Prices 

6  feetx  9  feet  3  9.00  Pattern  No.  386  (shown  1>£  feet  x  3  feet  3  .60 

iy2  feetx  9  feet  11.25  below)  is  made  in  all  '  . 

9  feetx  9  feet  13.50  ««*  The  other  pat-  3  feet  x  3  feet  1.40 

9  feetx  10*  feet  1S.75  "".’/"Sfi™"!.":  3  f=etx4Xfeet  I.9S 

9  feetx  12  feet  18.00  sizes  only.  3  feet  x  6  feet  2.50 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION  GUAR4NTEED 
.  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  A 


REMOVE  SEAL  WITH 
DAMP  CLOTH 


i 920  CONGOV^ 


Above  is 
Pattern  No.  540 


Don’t  Fail  to  Look 
for  this  Gold  Seal! 

There  is  only  one  guaranteed  Congoleum  and  that  is 
Gold-Seal  Congoleum,  identified  by  the  Gold  Seal  pledge 
of  “Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Your  Money  Back.” 
The  Gold  Seal  is  pasted  on  the  face  of  every  genuine 
Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Rug  and  on  every  few  yards  of 
Gold-Seal  Congoleum  By-the-Yard.  It  protects  you 
against  substitutes  and  proves  th  at  Gold-Seal  Congoleum 
has  the  quality  to  back  such  a  pledge.  Don’t  fail  to 
look  for  the  Gold  Seal  when  you  buy! 


Gold  Seal 


Rugs 


Pattern 
No.  518 


Pattern 
No.  323 


Pattern  No.  386 
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Recipes  for 


Jiow  to  dimpljfip  QJour  Booking 

Cooking  is  as  simple  as  A  B  C  once  you  become 
familiar  with  a  few  standard  recipes.  You  do  not  need  as 
many  recipes  as  there  are  letters  in  the  alphabet.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  keep  books  and  books  full  of  recipes  when  one 
recipe  with  the  same  flour  will  make  many  different  things. 

Take  shortcake,  for  instance.  By  mastering  this  one 
recipe  you  may  take  pride  in  your  desserts  through  all  the 
berry  seasons. 

If  your  ingredients  should  change  in  quality  from  one 
time  to  the  next  you  cannot  expect  good  results.  That 
is  why  you  need  to  use  Gold  Medal  Flour. 

Our  Educational  Service  Department  will  be  glad  to 
help  you  if  you  will  write. 

Washburn  Crosby  Company 

Address  Department  ES,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mills  at:  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Louisville,  Ky., 

Great  Falls  and  Kalispell,  Mont. 
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cAll  Kinds  f Biscuits 


STRAWBERRY  SHORTCAKE: 

2  cups  Gold  Medal  1  quart  strawberries 

Flour  2  tablespoons  sugar 

4  teaspoonsbakingpowder  4  tablespoons  shortening 

i  teaspoon  salt  M  CUP  milk 

Sift  the  dry  ingredients.  Cut  in  shortening;  add  the 
milk  gradually  to  form  a  soft  dough.  Use  an  oblong 
pan  and  pat  dough  to  shape  of  pan.  Bake  in  hot  oven 
(450°  F.)  for  15  minutes.  Cut  in  two,  placing  crushed 
strawberries  between  the  layers  and  over  the  top, 
reserving  some  of  the  whole  berries  for  the  top  layer. 
Top  with  whipped  cream. 

THREE  LEAF  CLOVER  BISCUITS:  Place  three 
small  rounds  of  the  biscuit  dough  in  each  well  greased 
muffin  tin.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (450°  F.)  for  15  minutes. 

VARIATIONS:  This  one  recipe  may  be  used  not  only 

for  raspberry,  blackberry,  peach  and  all  kinds  of  shortcake 
but  the  same  dough  will  make  cheese  biscuits,  orange  tea 
biscuits, butterscotch  and  marmalade  biscuits  as  well. 


4X‘ 


(fhr&e  fcqf  Glove?''  73iscuits 


Why  Not  Now? 


“It  has  increased  the  value  of  the  farm 
100%— a  modest  estimate  at  that” 

—  Olaf  Williams ,  Erhard,  Minn . 


■■■■ 


Olaf  Williams  and  his  Chevrolet 


“My  success  as  a  farmer  I  ascribe  to  an  inherent  quality 
of  conservatism,  hence  I  could  not  be  stampeded  into  buy¬ 
ing  a  car  that  I  needed  badly  enough,  living  as  we  do  16 
miles  from  the  city,  before  ascertaining  to  my  own  satis¬ 
faction  which  kind  of  automobile  would  render  the  best 
service. 

“By  observing  the  performance  of  many  makes  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  I  was  soon  convinced  that  the  Chevrolet,  under 
any  and  all  circumstances,  was  the  surest,  swiftest,  and  most 
economical  transportation  extant  in  the  automobile  world, 
and  the  Chevrolet  has,  by  actual  use  and  comparison  with 
other  makes  at  any  price  owned  by  my  neighbors,  proved 
it  in  every  way,  every  day.  So  much  so  that  they  are  also 
convinced  of  the  better  qualities  of  the  Chevrolet  and  so 
for  this  reason  are  discarding  other  machines  and  getting 
the  Chevrolet. 

“The  Chevrolet  is  not  used  for  recreation  only — it  is  a 
time-saver  and  a  money-maker.  It  has  earned  its  price 
over  and  over  again  by  swift  and  sure  delivery  of  such 
products  as  cream,  poultry  and  eggs,  even  veal  calves.  This 


orderly  and  profitable  way  of  marketing  was  impossible 
before  the  advent  of  the  automobile. 

“I  borrowed  part  of  the  money  necessary  to  buy  the 
Chevrolet,  knowing  that  soon  by  its  use  I  could  pay  the  loan, 
and  I  did  in  a  shorter  time  than  I  thought  possible. 

“The  Chevrolet  moved  the  farm  within  city  limits  almost, 
thus  putting  a  new  aspect  on  farm  life.  It  is  so  restful  and 
joyful  to  own  and  ride  in  one  that  when  I  look  back  on  the 
old  order  of  transportation,  I  can  hardly  understand  how 
we  could  stand  the  hardships  incident  to  living  so  far  away 
from  town. 

“I  have  not  paid  for  one  single  item  of  repairs  on  my  car 
yet.  Use  your  Chevrolet  right  and  it  will  serve  you  well. 

“We  shall  trade  our  touring  car  in  for  a  Chevrolet  sedan 
or  closed  car  for  exclusive  family  use  and  get  a  Chevrolet 
truck  for  all  kinds  of  light  and  heavy  delivery.  We  are  so 
enthusiastic  about  the  prospects  and  bright  future  on  the 
farm  henceforward,  due  entirely  to  the  Chevrolet  trans¬ 
portation  system,  that  it  can’t  be  expressed  in  mere  words. 
It  has  increased  the  value  of  the  farm  at  least  100  per  cent, 
a  modest  estimate  at  that.” 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


for  Economical  Transportation 
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CHEVROLET 


In  Canada — Chevrolet  Motor  Company  of  Canada. 
Limited,  Oshawa,  Ont. 


Prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan 

Superior  Roadster  .  .  .  $490 

Superior  Touring  .  .  .  495 

Superior  Utility  Coupe  .  .  640 

Superior  4-Passenger  Coupe  .  725 

Superior  Sedan  .  .  .  795 

Superior  Commercial  Chassis  395 
Superior  Light  Delivery  .  495 

Utility  Express  Truck  Chassis  550 
Fisher  Bodies  on  all  Closed  Models 


Five  United  States  manufacturing  plants, 
seven  assembly  plants  and  two  Canadian 
plants  give  us  the  largest  production 
capacity  in  the  world  for  high  -  grade 
cars  and  make  possible  our  low  prices. 
Chevrolet  Dealers  and  Service  Stations 
everywhere.  Applications  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  high-grade  men  only, 
for  territory  not  adequately  covered. 


Old  Williams  and  his  Family 


ag™*llllBBIMI1™  . " 


We  found  that  the  Hood  White  Arrow  Cord 
for  Fords  and  other  cars  using  this  size  of  tire 
was  giving  greater  mileage  than  it  was  necessary 
to  buy  at  one  time,  if  a  car  was  tied  up  to  any 
extent  in  the  winter.  When  miles-run-per-year 
are  less,  you  do  not  need  to  tie  up  money  in 
two  or  three  season’s  mileage. 

You  would  rather  pay  less  money  for  a  lighter 
tire,  if  the  lighter  tire  was  made  on  a  quality  basis 
and  would  give  you  the  minimum  of  trouble 
during  its  life.  So  we  have  built  the  Channel 
Tread,  which  you  can  buy  at  a  very  reasonable 
price.  You  can  buy  tires  cheaper  than  the  Chan* 
nel  Tread,  but  they  are  not  tires  that  you  want — 
tires  that  will  give  you  satisfaction. 

Try  a  pair  of  Channel  Treads  this  year — we 
are  sure  that  we  have  produced  just  the  tire  that 
you  want. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Hood  Balloon  Tires 
(with  or  without  wheel  change)  your  Hood 
Dealer  can  give  you  complete  information. 

Hood  Rubber  Products  Company,  Inc. 
Watertown,  Massachusetts 


When  you  buy  your  next  tire 

Be  sure  to  look  over  the 


Channel  Tread 

3°  x3i  clincher 
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Our  Patrons  of  Husbandry 

{Continued  from,  'page  552) 
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State  in  which  each  month  or  more  fre- 
[uently  the  members  meet  for  social  and 
ducational  concourse.  These  halls  range 
u  value  from  about  $1,000  to  nearly 
147,000  and  are  used  as  the  basis  of  a 
raternity  founded  upon  all  that  makes 
or  human  weal  in  the  open  country. 

At  the  present  time  Hon.  Louis  J. 
Faber  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  the  National 
[aster,  and  the  National  Officers  are 
yell  distributed  throughout  the  United 
states.  Each  State  has  its  own  full  com¬ 
plement  of  officers  and  committees  and 
Harries  on  its  work  under  the  same  ritual. 

;  Two  weeks  ago  I  stood  at  the  hour  of 
,he  evening  gun  on  the  drill  grounds  at 
'Vest  Point  and  saw  the  nation’s  splendid 
iffieers- to-be  as  they  executed  with  mil- 
-tary  precision  their  maneuvers.  Beyond 
.he  horizon  of  the  mountains  around  I 
iaw  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys 
nnd  girls  being  trained  in  the  loftiest  prin¬ 
ciples  of  citizenship  upon  the  hills  and 
alains  of  our  country  in  its  farm  homes; 
and  I  said  to'myself,  “Who  are  the  true 
defenders  of  a  nation,  these  or  the  gal¬ 
lant  men  in  action  before  me?” 

True  love  of  one’s  country  is  to  love 


its  fields  and  flowers,  its  wild  life  and  its 
bird  songs;  to  live  its  quiet  rivers  and  its 
mirrored  lakes,  to  love  God  in  God’s  out¬ 
doors  and  to  find  an  animation  of  true  joy 
in  the  presence  of  God-made  things  into 
whose  communion  and  comradeship  we 
are  drawn  by  a  woeing  which  steals  away 
the  sharpness  of  sordid  things  ere  we  are 
aware. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Earth  Worship 
was  first  among  the  religions.  God  spoke 
in  the  thunders,  in  the  sun,  in  the  moon 
and  stars,  in  rivers  and  all  the  natural 
world.  Surely  she  is  Mother  Earth,  and 
the  farmer’s  true  love  of  nature  gives  him 
a  kinship  with  the  Divine  not  known  by 
the  dwellers  in  the  crowded  streets  of  our 
great  cities  and  towns.  In  the  midst  of 
nature’s  wealth  the  Grange  takes  the 
husbandman  and  matron  by  the  hand  and 
leads  them  to  better  appreciate  both  the 
dignity  of  their  occupation  and  their  lin¬ 
eage.  It  plants  in  them  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  and  true  and  establishes  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  earth’s  staunchest  manhood 
and  womanhood  in  an  atmosphere  of  true 
health  which  is  the  basis  of  an  enduring 
people. 


Are  We  Falling  Down  With  TB? 

{Continued  from  page  553) 


Jcommunity.  Some  of  the  points  that 
need  to  be  discussed  in  these  meetings  by 
Jisome  one  who  knows  will  come  as  a  direct 
answer  to  the  questions  that  these  unin¬ 
formed  men  are  now  asking.  Is  it  a 
harmless  disease?  No,  of  course  not,  but 
[(that  is  the  argument  of  many  men  who 
iliave  not  tested.  The  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  given  figures  in  recent 
issues  which  show  the  danger  of  Bovine 
Tuberculosis  to  human  beings.  I  have 
mentioned  above  the  argument  that  the 
test  is  unreliable  and  I  have  heard  many 
men  this  spring  use  this  as  an  alibi  for  not 
testing.  Financial  loss  is  a  real  problem 
kith  many  a  dairyman  when  he  is  trying 
to  decide  whether  to  test  his  herd  now  or 
not.  There  is  sure  to  be  some  loss  if  there 
ire  reactors,  although  New  York  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  liberal  with  her  indemnities 
as  compared  with  other  States.  On  the 
)ther  hand,  who  wants  to  keep  diseased 
“ows?  And  who  does  not  want  to  be 
irst  in  position  to  cash  in  on  a  premium 
or  milk  from  a  TB  clean  herd  when  it  is 
jaid?  Already  milk  is  excluded  from  a 
lumber  of  cities  which  does  not  come  from 
cows  that  are  free  from  TB. 

The  Problem  of  Replacements 

One  of  the  dairyman’s  problems  is  the 
securing  of  replacements  for  the  herd  after 
the  reactors  have  been  removed.  Many 
depend  on  a  major  income  from  the  dairy 
and  must  therefore  keep  a  good  number 
of  cows.  Others  have  to  send  a  definite 
amount  of  milk  to  a  city  market  to  keep 
their  customer  and  it  is  difficult  in  both 
of  these  cases  to  be  sure  of  replacing  the 
reactors  promptly  from  an  accredited 
herd  so  they  will  not  have  to  be  segre¬ 
gated.  Our  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  should  make  every  effort 
possible  to  have  the  appraisal  within  a 
very  few  days  after  the  test,  to  remove  the 
reactors  promptly  after  the  appraisal,  and 
then  to  help  the  farmer  to  secure  a  list  of 
nearby  dairymen  who  have  cows  for 
sale  that  are  free  from  TB.  One  of  the 
greatest  hardships  to  some  farmers  has 
been  the  length  of  time  that  they  have 
had  to  wait  for  the  indemnity  money 
with  which  to  purchase  cowts  for  replace¬ 
ment.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks  only  after  the  animals  are  con¬ 
demned  before  the  farmer  gets  his  in¬ 
demnity  so  that  lie  can  purchase  cattle 
to  take  the  place  of  those  lost.  Both  the 
veterinarian  and  the  appraiser  should 
have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  department  so  they 
can  answer  the  questions  of  the  farmer 
who  is  trying  to  replace  the  lost  cows  and 
they  should  even  make  an  effort  to  offer 


suggestions  as  to  the  best  way  to  handle 
the  situation  as  they  find  it  on  the  farm. 
The  State  department  must  continue 
to  cooperate  with  the  county  farm  bureau 
and  the  accredited  herd  association,  to 
the  fullest  extent.  The  farm  bureau,  as 
the  greatest  agricultural  institution  in  the 
field,  is  in  a  position  to  be  of  great  help 
both  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  State 
department. 

Human  Element  the  Greatest  Factor 

In  summary  let  me  say  that  I  believe 
that  the  human  element  is  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  the  success  of  the  work. 
The  purpose  of  the  expenditure  of  all  the 
money  appropriated  is  the  elimination 
of  bovine  tuberculosis  from  our  cattle. 
These  cattle  are  owned  by  many  men. 
This  personal  possession  means  that  in 
eliminating  the  disease,  men  must  be 
dealt  with  and  they  must  favor  the  proj¬ 
ect,  yes,  must  be  enthusiastic  about  it 
if  it  is  to  succeed.  Most  of  the  men  who 
have  tested  are  enthusiastic  but  any  who 
have  tested  simply  because  it  did  not  cost 
them  anything  or  because  they  could  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  poor  cows  to  the  State  will 
never  help  to  wipe  out  the  disease.  Men 
must  test  their  cows  and  kill  the  reactors 
for  the  sake  of  eliminating  disease  in  the 
herd  and  preventing  disease  in  humans. 
To  do  this  they  must  take  their  loss  and 
pay  the  cost,  but  the  organized  forces 
carrying  on  the  work  must  cooperate  to 
the  fullest  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
not  do  the  work  as  mere  office  routine. 
Not  by  any  means  is  all  of  the  money 
spent  in  stamping  out  the  disease 
appropriated  by  the  legislature.  The 
aggregate  of  milk  thrown  away,  reactors 
fed,  loss  on  condemned  cattle,  reduced 
income,  etc.,  amounts  to  a  very  large 
sum  and  the  farmer  is  paying  this  bill 
alone. 

Therefore,  let  us  look  for  a  little  better 
cooperation  and  a  little  more  of  the 
partnership  spirit  to  make  the  greatest 
progress. 


A  Replacement  Problem 

T  HAVE  just  spent  five  days  purchasing 
two  carloads  of  tuberculin  tested 
cows  and  experienced  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  in  completing  the  task  in  this  time, 
and  now  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  sell  the 
cows  with  a  reasonable  guarantee  that 
these  cows  will  pass  another  clean  test. 

It  is  a  big  problem  to-day  to  go  out 
purchasing  cows  that  are  absolutely  free 
from  tuberculosis,  which  is  unfortunate 
in  this  great  State  of  New  York. — M.  E. 
B.,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. 


A"  Rr  Better  Heating’ 

NDES  FURNAC 
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The  Andes  Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace 
has  a  large  one-piece  ash  pit.  Its  depth 
prevents  ashes  piling  up  under  the  grates 
and  makes  ash  removal  easy.  This  is  only 
one  of  its  many  exclusive  advantages. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 
Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces. 
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The  WINDMILL  with  a  RECORD 

The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  has  behind  it  9 
years  of  wonderful  success..  It  is  not  an  experiment. 

The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  is  the  Gen¬ 
uine  Self-Oiling  Windmill,  with  every  moving 
part  fully  and  constantly  oiled. 

Oil  an  Aermotor  once  a  year  and  it  is  always 
oiled.  It  never  makes  a  squeak. 

The  double  gears  run  in  oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case.  They 
are  alwaysfloodedwith  oil  and  are  protected  from  dust  and  sleet. 
.  The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  is  so  thoroughly  oiled  that  it  runs  in  the 
slightest  breeze.  It  gives  more  service  for  the  money  invested  than 
any  other  piece  of  machinery  on  the  farm. 

.  ...  You  do  not  have  to  experiment  to  get  a  windmill 

that  will  run  a  year  with  one  oiling.  The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  is 
a  tried  and  perfected  machine. 

Our  large  factory  and  our  superior  equipment  enable  us  to  produce  economically  and 
accurately.  Every  purchaser  of  an  Aermotor  gets  the  benefit  from  quantity  production. 
The  Aermotor  is  made  by  a  responsible  company  which  has  specialized  in  steel  windmills  for  36  years 

AERMOTOR  CO.  SffiJLu. 


factory  to  Rider 

*  Saves  tio  to  125  on  the  Ranger 
you  select  from  44  Styles,  eolorsand 
«zes.  Delivered  free  on  approval  ex¬ 
press  prepaid  for30  Days  FrooTrial. 

a  Month  Possession  and  use 
o  XTlUiim  at  once  on  our  lib¬ 
eral  Easy  Payment  plan. 

wheels,  equipment  athalf  nanal 
■  prices.  Writo  for  marvelous 

•  new  prices,  80  day  trial  offer  and  terms. 

fef AOfl  CYCIECOMPAHY  wrtte 
niCaUom  B-76  CHICAGO  today 


Des  Moines 
Oakland 


$1000  Secure  Village  Farm 
With  11  Cows,  Horses,  Hogs 

75  hens,  15  ducks,  furniture,  gas  engine,  implements, 
tools,  oats,  potatoes,  buckwheat,  hay,  collie  dog  etc  * 
lGp  acres;  exeellent  advantages,  good  markets;  105  acres 
fields  for  Dumper  crops;  25-cow  pasture,  estimated  1200 
cds.  wood.  250,000  ft.  timber,  sugar  and  apple  orchards; 
buildings  valued  over  $7000,  fully  equipped  with  lightning 
rods,  good  2-story  9-room  house,  porch,  running  spring 
water,  56-ft.  basement  barn,  silo,  tool  house,  granary 
garage,  poultry  house,  etc.  Called  away,  to  sell  at  once, 
S/000  takes  all,  only  $1000  needed.  Quick  action  neces-^ 
sary.  A.  B.  Crute,  95  Chenango  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


WANTED!  $1600  to  $2300  Year 

u.s.  railway  Men — Boys  18  up. 

MAIL  Mail  Coupon  Immediately 

:I3K4> 


Steady  Work — Big  Chance  for  Farmers 
Travel — See  your  Country 

Common  Education  Sufficient.  Mail  Coupon  at  Once  -t  Address 


f  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  M-204,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

♦  Sirs;  Send  me  w.thout  charge,  (1)  Specimen 
ir  Railway  Mail  Clerk  Examination  questions;  (2) 
♦  Tell  me  bowl  can  get  a  Government  job;  (3)  Send 
♦  list  of  government  jobs  now  open  to  farmers. 


♦ 

♦  Name. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 


A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
A.  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week.  . 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


What  A.  A.  Can  Do  For  You 

Tell  Your  Troubles  to  the  Service  Bureau 


A 


FARM  paper,  particularly  if  it 
keeps  its  circulation  limited  to  one 
section  of  the  country,  is  much  more  than 
something  to  read. 

We  who  see  the  daily  “come-and-go 


would  not  help  farmers  until  American 
Agriculturist  did,  and  this  farm  paper 
is  doing  something  besides  pointing  out 
the  facts.  It  is  registering  the  emphatic 
demand  of  farm  people  that  if  the  people 


of  office  correspondence  know  that  in  the  of  the  whole  country  are  going  to  con 


case  of  the  American  Agriculturist  at 
least,  the  greatest  service  the  magazine 
renders  its  readers  lies  outside  its  actual 
printed  columns.  For  a  sectional  larm 


tinue  to  eat,  farmers  have  got  to  have 
some  tax  relief. 

Such  other  general  problems  as  farmers’ 
cooperatives,  high  tariff  and  the  farmer, 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


R.  I.  RED  PULLETS,  10  weeks  old  June 
1st,  $1.25  each.  BLAUVELT,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE,  Bourbon,  White 

Narragansett  Eggs,  40c.  Quality  Chicks, 
Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  14c.  Bantams,  Guineas,  Ducks, 
Eggs  low,  catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS, 
Telford,  Pa. _ 

GUINEA  EGGS,  $2.50  per  15;  turkey  eggs, 

$5  per  9.  Order  from  this  ad.  EDWIN 
SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa.  


LARGE  FINE,  husky  baby  chicks,  Rocks 

and  Reds  $14  per  100.  Leghorns  $13.  Postpaid, 
order  now.  SUNSET  FARM,  Box  67,!  Bristol, 
Vt. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  35c 

each.  Hatching  eggs,  $1.50  for  12.  Postpaid. 
D.  H.  WRIGHT,  Bayville,  N.  J. 


CHICKS— -7c  up  C.  O.  D.  Rocks,  Reds, 

Leghorns,  and  mixed.  100%  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  19th  season.  Pamphlet.  Box  26,  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


“ULTRA  QUALITY,”  Chicks — Anconas, 

$12.00-100;  White  Wyandottes,  $16.00-100; 
Brown  Leghorns,  $11.00-100.  Good  Chicks 
Since  1907.  Circulars.  OWNLAND  FARMS, 
Hammond,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  White  Leghorns  300  strain,  26 
eggs  $1.25  postpaid.  Hatching  fine.  E. 
JONES,  Hartland,  Vt-  _ 


CHICKS— White  Leghorn,  $8—100,  Reds, 
Rocks,  Anconas,  $12.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY, 
Seward,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure  bred 

Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks.  Get  our  special  prices.  Write 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhattan  Point,  Ohio 


BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  Giant  Bronze 

Turkeys.  Hatched  first  part  of  May,  1923. 
Well  bred,  healthy  vigorous.  THOMAS 
REILLY,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


CATTLE 


MUST  SELL  at  once,  4  purebred  Ayrshire 

spring  cows  and  one  heifer.  BEATRICE 
GREEN,  Corning,  N.  Y„  R.  4. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


paper  may  well  be  thought  of  as  a  farmer's  the  payment  of  indemnities  for  tubercular 
service  organization,  having  at  its  com-  cattle,  farm  _  representation  on  public 
mand  the  most  effective  modern  weapon  boards  and  in.  the.  Legislature  and  in 
against  injustice — namelv,  publicity.  Congress,  immigration  and  the  farmer 

Honest  publicity  brings  out  the  truth  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  general 

_ _ _  and  the  truth  is  unconquerable.  Back  of  questions  that  are  constantly  coming  up 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  Plants  and  all  +l:  to  eive  the  truth  publicity,  are  discussed  from  the  farmer  s  stand- 

....  .........  .  «*.  —  *»  ttfIZZJdl  of  farm  families  who  point  in  American  Aoricultcrist  and  in 

are  subscribers  to  the  paper  and  who  are  other  farm  papers.  These  journals,  xith 
therefore  members  of  this  powerful  in  their  own  columns  and  by  direct  deal- 
organization.  If  this  service,  conducted  ings  with  public  officials,  are  constantly 
by  men  and  women  who  understand  endeavoring  to  get  justice  for  their 


CHOICE  PLANTS  postpaid,  Beets,  Mangels, 
Cabbage.  Copenhagen  Market,  Succession. 
Danish  Ball  Head.  Hardy  field  grown,  50,  30c; 
100,  45c;  1000,  $2;  5000,  $8.50;  10,000  $15. 
JOSHUA  LAPP,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


leading  varieties  of  tomatoes  field  grown,  300 
$1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.25  by  parcel  post 
prepaid;  hot  and  sweet  peppers,  100,  75c; 
300,  $1.25;  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.25  postpaid, 
cabbage  now  ready,  tomatoes  and  peppers 
ready  May  the  15th.  Let  us  have  your  orders. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  THE  DIXIE  PLANT 


CO.,  Franklin,  Va. _ _  - -  --------  .  , 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS — 10  Million  Fine  intimately  the  farmer’s  problems,  is  used  readers. 

Field  Grown  plants  for  sale.  12  leading  varie-  .  n  nriip  wlm  arp  entitled  to  it.  it  Another 

ties.  Cabbage  Plants,  300,  75c;  500,  $1.25;  by  the  people  wno  are  enuueu  to  m, 

1000,  $2  mailed  prepaid.  Expressed,  5000,  can  be  ot  tremendous  value  to  the  tarm 


_.25;  10,000,  $10;  cash.  Tomato  plants, 
300,  $1;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20; 
mailed  prepaid.  Expressed,  10,000^  $15.  Sweet 


big  work  that  American 
Agriculturist  does  is  the  answering  of 
questions  about  farm  operations.  Every 
of  the  magazine  contains  short 


cause. 

_  r _  _  .  Not  a  single  public  question  of  any 

potato,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2;  1000,  $3.50.  Post-  irnnortnnrp  pomes  alom?  that  the  farm 

paid.  Expressed,  10,000,  $30.  Cash  Largest  importance  comes  along  mar  farm  in?  nraetieed  in  the  East 

and  oldest  growers  in  Virginia.  Positively  press  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  get  the  farming  practiced  in  me  ast. 

guaranteed  good  order  delivery  or  money  f  ,  j  them  on  to  its  readers  in 

refunded.  J  P.  COUNCIL  CO.,  Franklin,  Va.  lacfs  ana  Pa,ss  taem  on  u>, 1LS  .  , ,  , 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage, ~"Waki~-  such  a  way  that  farm  people  can  tell  how 


field  and  Copenhagen,  $2.25  per  1000,  $10  per  the  particular  problem  affects  them. 

5000,  $18.50  per  10,000;  Tomato  plants,  leading  T£ke>  for  instance,  the  tax  campaign 

that  American  Agriculturist  is  con¬ 
ducting  at  the  present  time.  There  is  a 
lot  of  enthusiasm  in  the  nation  about 
reducing  income  taxes,  but  no  one  pointed 
out  that  the  reduction  of  income  taxes 


REGISTERED  HOLSTElNS  FOR  SALE 

Fifty  head  of  Registered  Holsteins,  all  young, 
some  fresh  and  others  due.  This  herd  is  under 
State  and  Federal  Supervision  and  has  passed 
two  tests  clean.  This  dairy  has  always  been 
together,  none  bought  or  sold.  Am  overstocked 
and  will  sell  a  car  load.  FRED  M.  BENNETT, 
Mgr.,  Mohawk  Farm,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. _ 

~ BUY  NOW,  while  cheaply  priced,  before  his 

dam  can  be  tested,  a  Holstein  bull  calf  with 
44  pounds  backing,  light  in  color.  His  sire  and 
his  dam  are  closely  related  to  Tranquillity  Sadie 
Vale  Wayne,  the  only  2  times  41  pounds  in  7 
days  and  163  pounds  in  30  days  cow — world’s 
champion.  First  check  for  $150  gets  him. 
Satisfaction  assured.  F.  C.  BIGGS,  Trumans- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


varieties,  $2.50  per  1000;  $11.25  per  5000,  $21.50 
per  10,000;  Aster  asst.,  65c  per  100.  WM.  P. 
YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa. 

LATE  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  100,  75c;  500, 

$3;  cauliflower,  2c  each..  Satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  E.  M.  FETTER,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  R.  1. 

MILLIONS  OF  CABBAGE  (June,  July)  and 

celery  plants  from  June  20th,  $2.50  per  M.,  $1.75 
per  500.  Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Early 
Snowball  Cauliflower  plants,  $3.50  per  M. 
straight.  All  kinds  of  plants,  shrubs,  trees, 
ornamentals,  etc.  WELLS  M.  DODDS, 
North  Rose,  N.  Y. 

MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

HARDY  FIELD  GROWN.  Cabbage  and 
tomato,  for  late  crop  name  choice,  300,  75c; 
500,  $1.25;  1,000,  $2.00  postpaid.  $1.25  per 
1,000  by  express.  Ruby  king  peppers  100, 
50c;  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $2.50;  prepaid  satis¬ 
faction  good  order  delivery  guaranteed.  Old 
reliable  growers,  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, 
Franklin,  Va. _ 

CABBAGE  PLANTS,  one  half  million 

Danish  and  Glory.  THOS.  G.  ASHMEAD, 
Williamson,  N.  Y. 

~ CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER 

PLANTS — Field  grown,  highest  yielding  strains 
of  seed  only.  Cabbage-Copenhagen,  Glory, 
All  Head,  Danish  Ballhead,  1,000,  $2;  500, 
$1.50;  300,  $1.20;  200,  $1;  Cauliflower  plants, 
Long  Island  Snowball,  Catskill  Snowball, 
Extra  Early  Erfurt,  1,000,  $5;  500,  $3;  300, 
$2.25;  200,  $1.75,  not  postpaid,  100  $1  postpaid. 
27th  year.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS, 
Chester,  N.  J. _ _ 


WANTED  to  buy  a  carload  of  accredited 

grade  Guernseys  or  Ayrshires,  due  to  freshen 
from  August  to  November,  four  to  six  years  old. 
ADIRUTHA  FARM,  R.  D.  6,  Amsterdam, 
N.-Y. 


SWINE 


DU  ROCS  FOR  SALE — Bred  gilts,  cows,  also 

young  pigs,  either  sex,  from  prize-winning  boar. 
ARTHUR  E.  BROWN,  Nottingham,  Pa. 


O.  I.  C’s.  A. — No.  1,  registered,  March  pigs, 

$10  each;  pairs,  no  akin,  easy  feeding;  big  type 
stock;  best  of  breeding;  satisfaction  guaranteed, 
R.  HlLL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITE  DUROC  and  Berkshire 

6  weeks  old  pigs,  $4.75  each,  pure  bred,  pigs,  $6. 
OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  Duroe  Jersey  pigs  for  sale, 

6  weeks  old.  GILBERT  DREW,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Sussex,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 


TWENTY  grade  Pigs,  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 

ter  White,  6-8  weeks  old,  $6  each.  Express  paid. 
C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS,  Sensation  and  De¬ 

fender  breeding,  ten  weeks  pigs,  $10.  D.  A. 
TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  Strong 

sturdy,  and  healthy,  several  ready  to  work 
W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  


ANGORA — Long-haired  kittens  of  pure  bred 

stock.  Maine  grown  pets,  male  or  female. 
ORRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast,  Maine. 


PONIES  and  Collies. 
Linesville,  Pa. 


FRED  STEWART, 


HOMER  PIGEONS  for  sale,  $1.50  per  pair. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  HENRY  HANSEN, 
Fishkill,  N.  Y„  R.  1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  paid  for  wool 

hides,  calf  skins,  tallow.  Write  ALVAH  A. 
CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. _ 

CORD  TIRES  all  sizes,  cheap.  G.  SIMMS, 

Lake,  New  York. _ _ _ _ 

"ROOFING.  Save  half.  Write  for  particu- 

lars  today.  DURO  ROOFING  COMPANY, 
280  Broadway,  New  York  City. _ _ 

DIG  POST  HOLIES  the  easy  way  with  Iwan 

Post  Hole  &  Well  Auger.  Try  your  local  dealer 
first.  Easy  Digging  booklet  free.  IWAN 
BROTHERS,  1505  Prairie  Ave.,  South  Bend, 
Ind. 

'BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  25 

cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y.  _ 


FOR  SALE — 1922  Dodge  Touring  car;  driven 

only  5,000  miles,  excellent  condition.  Ask  only 
$350.  Box  330,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  


8,000,000  TOMATO,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower 

and  Brussel  Sprout  Plants.  Transplanted 
Tomato  plants — John  Baer,  Bonny  Best, 
Chalk’s  Early  Jewel,  Stone,  $8  per  1,000. 
Re-rooted  Tomato  plants — Same  varieties, 
$5  per  1000.  Field  Grown  Tomato  plants — 
Same  varieties,  $3  per  1000.  Tomato  Seedlings 
— Same  varieties,  $3,  per  1000.  Potted  Tomato 
plants — Same  varieties,  $3.25  per  100;  $30  per 
1000.  Cabbage  plants  (Field  Grown)  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Enkhuizen  Glory,  Early 
Summer,  Early  Flat  Dutch,  All  Head,  Early, 
Danish  Ballhead,  Savoy  and  Red  Rock,  $2  per 
1000;  5000,  $9;  500  $1.25.  Re-rooted  Cabbage 
plants,  $2.25  per  1000.  Cauliflower  plants  (all 
re-rooted)  Early  Snowball  and  Erfurt,  $4.50  per 
1000;  5000,  $20;  500  $2.50.  Send  for  free  list  of 
all  vegetable  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHEIILE, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


REAL  ESTATE 


MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in 

central  New  York  State.  For  sizes,  descriptions, 
price  and  terms,  write  PERRY  FARM 
AGENCY,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Southern  Delaware,  County, 

N.  Y.,  hillside  farm;  175  acres;  $3,000;  equipped 
for  dairying.  $6,000 ;  if  interested  write  PERCY 
TAYLOR,  Kelsey,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Fruit  farm,  preferably  in  Orleans, 

Niagara  or  Monroe  County.  I  am  looking  for 
a  farm  of  150  acres  with  40  acre  apple  orchard 
in  bearing.  Give  full  price  and  price  for  cash. 
Box  329,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


FARM  at  Millington,  New  Jersey — 175 

acres  fully  equipped,  cattle,  horses,  implements; 
4  barns;  2  graineries;  8  ft.  windmill;  other 
buildings;  milk  bringing  $30  per  day  wholesale; 
15  room  colonial  house;  two  large  silos,  300  tons; 
30  miles  from  New  York  City,  1  A  miles  to  D.  L. 
and  W.  Station;  Macadam  roads  everywhere, 
has  been  a  dairy  farm  over  50  years.  WM. 
DEMOTT,  owner,  Green  Village,  N.  J. 


LAKE  MOUNT  COCKER  KENNELS, 
Odessa,  New  York,  offer  solid  black  cocker 
Spaniel  puppies,  eight  weeks  old,  champion 
stock,  low  prices. _ _ _ 

60  DOGS  and  pups  now  ready  for  the  farmers. 
At  MAPLE  ISLAND  FARMS,  R.  No.  3, 
Canton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Eight-room  house,  all  improve¬ 

ments,  lot  100  x  500,  spring  creek,  fruit  trees 
garage,  concrete  sidewalks;  excellent  poultry 
farm;  15  minutes  from  market  of  400,000  peo¬ 
ple.  WM.  B.  WOOD,  5  Laning  Building,  Wilkes 
Barre,  Pa. 


HONEY 


UNTESTED  Italian  queens,  3-banded  stock 

$1.00  each,  $10.00  dozen,  $60.00  hundred 
Ready  June  15th.  W.  C.  BARNARD,  Glenn- 
ville,  Ga. 


GOOD  FRICK  portable  steam  engine,  22 

H.  P.,  cheap.  LEVI  SMOKER,  Bird-in-hand, 
Pa. 


UNIVERSAL  double  unit,  pump,  pipe  and 

3  horse  Fairbanks  Morse  engine,  $190;  tents, 
9x  12,  used  once,  $20.  H.  A.  VAN  KUREN, 
Rummerfield,  Pa.  _ 


NEW  FAIRBANKS  portable  platform  scales, 

500  lbs.  capacity,  $16.00.  Just  what  you  need. 
JOHN  T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have 

able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  Inc.,  301  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


MAN,  middle  aged,  desires  work  on  small 

farm.  Work  for  good  board.  MICHAEL 
KETCHAM,  Vanetten,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED.  By  experienced  young  farmer, 

married,  place  as  working  foreman  on  farm. 
State  terms  first  communication.  Box  331, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue. 
New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17  to 

65,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions, 
$117-$250;  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR. 
OZMENT,  258  St.  Louis,  Md„  immediately. 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  wants  men  18  up. 

Railway  Mail  Clerks — City  Mail  Carriers, 
$117-$192  month.  Steady.  Information  free. 
Write  immediately.  FRANKLIN  INSTI¬ 
TUTE,  Dept.  M.  100,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS  $10  Daily.  Write  orders  for  House 

Dresses.  We  deliver  and  collect.  Pay  ad¬ 
vanced.  Complete  outfit  20c.  ECONOMY 
SALES  CO.,  Dept.  99,  Boston,  Mass. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCH  WORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for 
household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  time 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn 


WEDDINGS — Engraved  appearance,  vellum 

stock,  two  envelopes:  25,  $2.21;  50,  $3.50;  100, 
$5.94;  postpaid.  HONESTY  FARM  PRESS, 
Putney,  Vermont. 


issue 

articles  covering  nearly  every  branch  of 

These 

articles  are  written  by  practical  men  who 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.  Then 
we  also  maintain  a  corps  of  experts  to 
answer  questions  on  any  of  these  farm 
problems. 

Write  the  Service  Bureau 

In  our  Service  Bureau  we  maintain  a 
special  organization  through  which  we 
answer  hundreds  of  letters  regularly. 
Any  general  legal  question  may  be 
referred  to  us.  Perhaps  something  about 
the  trespass  law,  the  school  law,  line  fence 
disputes,  leases  of  farm  property,  mort¬ 
gages,  federal  farm  loan,  drawing  up  a 
will,  the  compensation  law,  the  highw’ay 
law,  cutting  brush,  etc.,  is  troubling  you. 
If  so,  write  to  us.  Remember,  however, 
that  we  cannot  handle  any  personal  legal 
claim  involving,  for  instance,  family  or 
neighborly  disputes.  Such  questions 
should  be  referred  to  a  local  lawyer. 

It  may  be  also  that  you  have  had 
business  dealings  with  some  commercial 
house  and  there  has  been  some  misunder¬ 
standing  so  that  you  think  you  have  not 
had  satisfactory  treatment.  Give  us  all’ 
the  facts  and  we  will  help  straighten 
things  out.  We  handle  claims  against 
commercial  houses,  commission  men,  mail 
order  houses,  express  and  railroad  com¬ 
panies.  We  do  not  undertake  to  adjust 
claims  of  a  personal  nature  or  those  of 
long  standing.  Always  in  writing  our 
Service  Bureau  for  help,  be  sure  to  give 
every  bit  of  information  you  can.  This 
saves  writing  again. 

It  was  through  our  Service  Bureau  that 
we  recently  secured  for  a  subscriber  a 
refund  of  $116.73  on  machinery  he 
ordered  but  never  received.  That  our 
intervention  was  really  effective  is  proved 
by  his  letter  of  thanks  in  which  he  said, 
“I  had  been  writing  this  company  lor 
two  months,  but  in  five  days  after  I 
notified  you  I  received  the  check.  You 
certainly  have  cleared  up  matters  to  my 
entire  satisfaction  and  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in 
my  case.” 

Nor  do  we  deal  in  big  figures  alone. 
Nobody  likes  to  lose  money,  no  matter 
how  small  the  amount,  as  we  realized 
when  a  subscriber  received  a  check  for 
$8.80  through  our  efforts.  “I  feel  that 
had  it  not  been  for  your  Service  Bureau 
I  would  never  have  got  a  cent,”  wrote  the 
reader.  “I  am  sure  that  money  invested 
for  subscriptions  to  your  paper  is  well 
worthwhile,  if  only  for  the  use  of  your 
free  Service  Bureau.” 

Nor  is  the  service  always  concerned 
with  money.  Sometimes  we  use  our  good 
offices  in  quite  different  lines,  as  for  the 
subscriber  who  wrote: 

“I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  Service 
Bureau  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in 
this  matter  of  extension  of  mail  service  in 
(1 Continued  on  'page  568 ) 
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By  Jeffery  Farnol 


V/OU  seem  thoughtful?”  said  I. 

1  “Why  — since  you  ax  me,  I  was 
thinkin’  as  your  eye  was  mighty  sharp 
and  piercin’.” 

‘‘Ah!”  said  I;  “and  what  more?” 

“That  your  coat  was  tore  at  the 
shoulder.” 

“You  are  a  very  observant  man!” 

Though,  to  be  sure,”  said  he,  shaking 
his  head,  “I  don’t  see  no  ’andcuffs.” 


(Concluded  in  next  week's  issue) 

at  Deptford,  and  I 


shall  die  to-night — 
0  Lord,  give  me  strength!”  he  panted. 

“Deptford  is  miles  away,”  said  I. 

Now,  as  I  spoke,  he  lifted  himself  upon 
his  hands  and  stared  up  at  me.  I  saw  a 
haggard  face,  very  thin  and  sunken,  but  a 
fire  burned  in  the  eyes,  and  the  eyes 
seemed  familiar. 

“ You !”  he  cried,  “Devil  Vibart!”  I 
recoiled  instinctively  before  the  man’s 


the  song  of  happiness  my  heart  was 
singing : 

Charmian  spoke  truth,  her  hands  are 
clean.  0  God,  I  thank  thee!” 

And  so  I,  once  more,  turned  my  face 
London-wards. 

OUT  now,  indeed,  the  mist  seemed  to 
have  got  into  iriy  brain,  and  all  things 
were  hazy,  and  my  memory  of  them  is 
dim.  Yet  I  recall  passing  Bx-omley  vil- 


<i(T.  ,  •  ■,  ,,  T“iT  ,  ,  ,  ^  UC1U1C  Llie  mans  mm.  i  recan  passing  .Bromley  vii- 

that  is  because  they  are  hidden  under  sudden,  wild  ferocity,  but,  propping  him-  lage,  and  slinking  furtively  through,  but 


my  sleeves 

“A — h — h!”  said  he,  and  I  saw  the 
stick  quiver  in  his  grip. 

“As  I  said  before,  you  are  a  very 
observant  man!”  said  I,  watching  the 
stick. 

“Well,  I’  ve  got  eyes,  and  can  see  as 
much  as  most  folk,”  he  retorted. 

“Yes,”  I  nodded;  “you  also  possess 
legs,  and  can  probably  walk  fast!” 

“Ah!— and  run,  too,  if  need  be,”  he 
added  significantly. 

•“Then  suppose  you  start.” 

“Start  where?” 

“Anywhere,  so  long  as  you  do  start.” 

“Not  wi’out  you,  my  buck!  I’ve  took 
a  powerful  fancy  to  you,  and  that  there 
five  hundred  pounds” — here  his  left  hand 
shot  out  and  grasped  my  collar — “so — 
s’posin’  you  come  along  o’  me.  And  no 
tricks,  mind,  or — ah! — would  ye?”  The 
heavy  stick  whirled  up,  but  I  had  caught 
his  wrist,  and  now  presented  my  pistol  full 
in  his  face. 

“Drop  that  stick!”  said  I,  pressing  the 
muzzle  lightly  against  his  forehead.  At 
the  touch  of  the  cold  steel  his  body  stif¬ 
fened  and  grew  rigid,  and  the  stick  clat¬ 
tered  down  on  the  road. 

“Talking  of  fancies,”  I  pursued,  “I 
have  a  great  mind  to  that  smock-frock 
of  yours,  so  take  it  off,  and  quickly.” 

IN  a  fever  of  haste  he  tore  off  the  gar- 
^  ment  in  question,  and  I  folded  it  over 
my  arm. 

“Now,”  said  I,  “since  you  say  you  can 
run,  supposing  you  show  me  what  you 
can  do.  This  is  a  good  straight  lane— off 
with  you  and  no  turning  or  stopping, 
mind,  for  the  moon  is  very  bi’ight,  and  I 
am  a  pretty  good  shot.”  Hardly  waiting 
to  hear  me  out,  the  fellow  set  off  up  the 


self  against  the  bank,  he  laughed. 

"Devil!”  he  repeated;  “have  you 
come  back  to  see  me  die?” 

Who  are  you?”  I  cried,  bending  to 
look  into  the  pale,  emaciated  face. 


thereafter  all  is  blank  save  a  memory  of 
pain  and  toil  and  deadly  fatigue. 

I  was  stumbling  up  steps — the  steps  of 
a  terrace;  a  great  house  lay  before  me, 
with  lighted  windows  here  and  there,  but 

“  4  Gtr  a  nrwv  »  .  tIlese  1  leareci’  ancl  so  came  creeping  to  one 

A  SHADOW,  he  answered,  passing  a  that  I  knew  well,  and  whose  dark  panes 

-  *  shaking  hand  up  over  his  face  and  glittered  palely.  And  now  I  took  out  my 
brow,  ‘a  ghost — a  phantom — as  you  are;  clasp-knife,  and,  fumbling  blindly,  put 


but  my  name  was  Strickland  once,  as  yours 
was  Vibart.  I  am  changed  of  late — you 
said  so  in  the  Hollow,  and — laughed.” 

“You  are  the  Outside  Passenger!”  I 
exclaimed,  “the  madman  who  followed 
and  shot  at  me  in  a  wood — ” 

“Followed?  Yes,  I  was  a  shadow  that 
was  always  behind  you — following  and 


back  the  catch  (as  I  had  often  done  as  a 
boy),  and  so,  the  window  opening,  I 
clambered  into  the  dimness  beyond. 

Now  as  I  stumbled  forward  my  hand 
touched  something,  a  long,  dark'  object 
covered  with  a  cloth,  and,  hardly  knowing 
what  I  did,  I  drew  back  this  cloth  and 
looked  down,  and  sank  down  upon  my 


among  trees,  as  I  did  once  before,  and  I 
told  you  my  name — as  I  did  once  before, 
and  I  spoke  of  her — of  Angela — and  shot 
you—” 

“It  was  you!”  I  cried,  kneeling  beside 
him,  “it  was  your  hand  that  shot  Sir 
Maurice  Vibart?” 

Yes,  ’  he  answered,  his  voice  growing 
gentle,  “for  Angela’s  sake — my  dead 
wife,”  and,  fumbling  in  his  pocket,  he 
drew  out  a  woman’s  small,  lace-edged 
handkerchief,  and  I  saw  that  it  was 
thickened  and  black  with  blood.  “This 
was  hers,”  he  continued,.  “  in  her  hand, 
the  night  she  died — I  had  meant  to  lay  it 
on  her  grave — the  blood  of  atonement — 
but  now—” 

-----  - -I-  —  A  sudden  crash  in  the  hedge  above;  a 

lane,  running  like  the  wind;  whereupon,  I  figure  silhouetted  against  the  sky;  a 
(  waiting  only  to  .snatch  up  his  forgotten  shadowy  arm,  that,  falling,  struck  the 


#  *7  ^  ^  015  C4.114U  O-IXVA  .-3<xiirv  lauvvil  upon  lily 

following  you,  tracking  and  tracking  you.  knees,  groaning.  For  there,  staring  up  at 
You  hid  from  me  among  lowly  folk,  but  me,  cold,  contemptuous,  and  set  like 
you  could  not  escape  the  shadow.  Many  marble,  was  the  smiling,  dead  face  of  my 
times  I  would  have  killed  you — but  she  cousin  Maurice. 

was  between — the  Woman.  I  came  once  As  I  knelt  there,  I  was  conscious  that 
to  your  cottage;  it  was  night,  and  the  door  the  door  had  opened,  that  some  one  ap- 
opened  beneath  my  hand — but  your  time  proached,  bearing  a  light,  but  I  did  not 
was  not  then.  But — ha! — I  met  you  move  or  heed. 


bread  and  meat)  took  to  my  heels — down 
the  lane,  so  that,  when  I  presently  stopped 
to  don  the  smock-frock,  its  late  possessor 
had  vanished  as  though  he  had  never 
been. 

I  hurried  on,  nevertheless,  eating 
greedily  as  I  went,  and,  after  some  while, 
came  out  on  the  broad  highway  that 
stretched  like  a  great,  white  riband,  un¬ 
rolled  beneath  the  moon.  And  here  was 
another  finger-post  with  the  words: 

To  Sevenoaks,  Tonbridge,  and  the 
Wells. — To  Bromley  and  London.” 

And  here,  also,  was  another  placard, 
headed  by  that  awful  word:  MURDER. 
And,  with  that  word,  there  rushed  over 


moon  out  of  heaven,  and,  in  the  darkness. 


“Peter? — good  heaven! — is  it  Peter?” 
I  looked  up  and  into  the  dilated  eyes  of 
Sir  Richard. 

“Yes,  sir — dying,  I  think.” 

“No,  no — Peter — dear  boy,”  he  stam¬ 
mered.  “You  didn’t  know — poor  Mau¬ 
rice  —  murdered  —  fellow  —  name  of 
Smith — !” 

“Yes,  Sir  Richard,  I  know.  You  see,  I 
am  Peter  Smith.”  Sir  Richard  fell  back 
from  me,  and  I  saw  the  candle  swaying 
in  his  grasp. 

“You?”  he  whispered,  “you?  Oh, 
Peter! — oh,  my  boy!” 

“But  I  am  innocent — innocent — you 
believe  me — you  who  were  my  earliest 
friend — my  good,  kind  friend — you  be¬ 
lieve  me?”  and  I  stretched  out  my  hands 
appealingly,  but,  as  I  did  so,  the  light  fell 
gleaming  upon  my  shameful  wristlets; 
and,  even  as  we  gazed  into  each  other’s 


like  to  know,  are  all  those  smiling  nonen¬ 
tities  who  were  once  so  proud  of  his 
patronage,  whose  highest  ambition  was 
to  be  called  a  friend  of  the  famous  ‘Buck’ 
Vibart— where  are  they  now?” 

..Doing  the  same  by  the  present  favor¬ 
ite,”  responded  the  third;  “poor  Maurice 
is  already  forgotten.” 

“The  Prince,”  said  a  harsh  voice, 
“would  never  have  forgiven  him  for  the 
affair  of  the  Lady  Sophia  Sefton;  the  day 
he  ran  off  with  her  he  was  as  surely  dead — 
in  a  social  sense — as  he  is  now — in  every 
sense.” 

Quick  —  a  candle  here  —  bring  a 
light—”  There  came  a  glare  before  my 
smarting  eyes,  and  I  struggled  to  my  feet. 

“Why — I  have  seen  this  fellow’s  face 
somewhere— ah!— yes,  at  an  inn.  I 
threatened  to  pull  his  nose,  and — by 
Heaven!— handcuffs!  Gentlemen,  I’ll 
lay  my  life  the  murderer  is  found!  Sir 
Richard  you  and  I,  as  magistrates— 
duty — ”  But  the  mist  was  very  thick, 
and  the  voices  gi’ew  confused  again;  only 
I  knew  that  hands  were  upon  me. 

“Yes,”  I  was  saying,  slowly  and  heav¬ 
ily;  “yes,  I  am  Peter  Smith — a  black¬ 
smith — who  escaped  from  his  jailers  on 
the  Tonbridge  Road— but  I  am  innocent 

before  God — I  am  innocent.  And  now 
— do  with  me  as  you  will — for  I  am — very 
weary — ” 

Sir  Richard’s  arm  was  about  me,  and  his 
voice  sounded  in  my  ears,  but  as  though  a 
great  way  off: 

“Sirs,  ’  said  he,  “this  is  my  friend — Sir 
Peter  Vibart.”  There  was  a  moment’s 
pause,  then  there  rose  a  confusion  of  ex¬ 
cited  voices  which  grew  suddenly  silent, 
lor  the  door  had  opened,  and  on  the 
threshold  stood  a  woman,  tall  and  proud 
and  richly  dressed,  from  the  little  dusty 
boot  that  peeped  beneath  her  habit  to 
the  wide-sweeping  hat-brim  that  shaded 
the  high  beauty  of  her  facer 

“Charmian!” 

She  started,  and,  turning,  uttered  a  cry, 
and  ran  to  me. 

“Charmian,”  said  I ;  “Oh,  Charmian!” 
And  so,  with  her  tender  arms  about  rqe, 
and  her  kisses  on  my  lips,  the  mist  settled 
down  upon  me,  thicker  and  darker  than 

ever. 
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was  down  upon  my  knees,  and  fingers  eyes,  came  the  sound  of  steps  and  voices.  A 
ere  upon  my  throat.  Sir  Richard  snrarig  forward  and  f\. 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

IN  WHICH  THIS  HISTORY  IS  ENDED 


were  upon  my  throat. 

“Oh,  Darby!”  cried  a  voice,  “I’ve  got 
him— this  way — quick!”  My  fist  drove 
into  his  ribs;  I  struggled  up  under  a  rain 
ol  blows,  and  we  struck  and  swayed  and 
staggered  and  struck.  And  before  me  was 
the  pale  oval  of  a  face,  and  I  smote  it 
twice  with  my  pistol-butt,  and  it  was 
gone,  and  I  was  running  aiong  the  road. 

“Charmian  spoke  truth!  O  God,  I 
thank  thee!” 

I  burst  through  a  hedge,  running  on, 
and  on  careless  alike  of  being  seen,  of 
capture  or  escape,  of  prison  or  freedom, 


'  ,  cocape,  vji  pi  l^Ull  U 

me  memory  ot  Charmian  as  I  had  seen  tor  in  my  heart  was  a  great  joy. 


her  starid — white-lipped,  haggard  of  eye, 
and— with  one  hand  hidden  in  the  folds 
of  her  gown. 

So  I  turned  and,  as  I  went,  I  cried 
within  myself:  “I  love  her — no  doubt  can 
come  between  us  more — I  love  her!” 
f  hus  I  hurried  on  along  the  great  high¬ 
road,  but,  wherever  I  looked,  I  saw  this 
most  hateful  word:  MURDER. 

I  had  gone  on,  in  this  way,  for  an  hour 
or  more,  avoiding  the  middle  of  the  road, 
when  I  overtook  something  that  crawded 
in  the  gloom  of  the  hedge,  and  approach¬ 
ing,  pistol  in  hand,  saw  that  it  was  a  man. 

He  was  creeping  forward  painfully  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  but,  all  at  once,  sank 
down  on  his  face  in  the  grass,  only  to  rise, 
groaning,  and  creep  on  once  more;  and,  as 
he  went,  I  heard  him  praying: 

“Lord,  give  me  strength —  Angela! 
Angela!  It  is  so  far — so  far — ”  And 
groaning,  he  sank  down  again. 

“You  are  ill!”  said  I,  bending  over  him. 

I  must  reach  Deptford — she’s  buried 


I  was  conscious  of  shouts  and  cries,  but 
I  heeded  them  no  more,  listening  only  to 


Sir  Richard  sprang  forward,  and,  catch¬ 
ing  me  in  a  powerful  hand,  half-led,  half- 
dragged  me  behind  a  tall  leather  screen 
beside  the  hearth,  and  thrusting  me  into 
a  chair,  turned  and  hurried  to  meet  the 
intruders. 

rpHEY  were  three,  as  I  soon  discovered 
by  their  voices,  one  of  which  I  thought 
I  recognized. 

“It’s  a  shame!”  the  first  was  saying; 
“not  a  scyjl  here  for  the  funeral  but  our 
four  selves — I  say  it’s  a  shame.” 

“That,  sir,  depends  entirely  on  the 
point  of  view,”  answered  the  second,  and 
this  it  was  I  seemed  to  recognize. 

“Point  of  view,  sir?  Where,  I  should 
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Start  at  Dot  No.  1,  draw  slowly  through  all  of  them  in  sequence  and  you 
have  the  answer  to  the  incomplete  question. 


will 


BRIGHT  room,  luxuriously  ap- 
^  pointed;  a  great  wide  bed  with 
carved  posts;  between  the  curtained  win¬ 
dows,  a  tall  oak  press  with  grotesque 
heads  carved  thereon.  But  the  bed  and 
the  room  and  the  oak  press  were  all 
familiar,  and  the  grotesque  heads  had 
haunted  my  boyish  dreams  many  and 
many  a  night. 

And  now  I  lay  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  staring  dreamily  at  all  these 
things,  till  roused  by  a  voice,  and  starting 
up,  broad  awake,  beheld  Sir  Richard. 

“Deuce  take  you,  Peter!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  A  nice  pickle  you’ve  made  of 
yourself,  with  digging  and  blacksmith- 
ing— ” 

“Where  is  she.  Sir  Richard?”  I  broke  in. 

“  She?  ”  he  returned,  scratching  his  chin 
with  the  corner  of  a  letter  he  held. 

“She  whom  I  saw  last  night — •” 

“You  wei’e  asleep  last  night,  and  the 
night  before.” 

“Asleep? — then  how  long  have  I  been 
here?” 

“Three  days,  Peter.” 

“And  where  is  she — surely  I  have  not 
dreamed  it  all — where  is  Charmian?” 

“She  went  away — this  morning.” 

"Gone! — where  to?” 

“Come,  Peter! — how  should  I  know?” 
But,  seeing the  distress  in  my  face,  he 
smiled,  and  tendered  me  the  letter.  “She 
left  this  ‘For  Peter,  when  he  awoke.”’ 

Hastily  I  broke  the  seal,  and,  unfolding 
the  paper  with  tremulous  hands,  read : 

“Dearest,  noblest  and  most  disbe¬ 
lieving  of  Peters — Oh,  did  you  think 
( Continued  on  page  566 ) 
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A  SALE 


BEAUTI¬ 
FULLY 
HAND 
BEADED 


of  Genuine  Hand 
Beaded  TUSSAH 

SILK 


*098 


Yes,  we  mean 
it, the  price  ia 
only  $3,981 
Undoubtedly 
the  biggest 
bargain  sen¬ 
sation  in 
years !  A 
bewitcbl  nely  beauti¬ 
ful  new  style  genuine 
Tussab  Silk  Dress, 
ricbly  beaded  and  ele¬ 
gantly  finished  in  every 
way.  Most  amazing  oner 
ever  made— don’t  miss  it  I 
Be  quick!  They  will  KO 
fast! 

Send  No 
Money  ! 

Ricbly  made  of  fine 
quality  genuine  Tueaah 
Silk,  softand  shimmer¬ 
ing— an  ideal  material. 

A  striking  feature  is 
the  elaborate  beading 
—pretty  bugle  beads  ia 
rich  color  tones  set  in  a 
most  tasteful  and  els- 
gant  design.  Self  mi* 
terial  narrow  sasb. 
Fashionable  kimono 
length  sleeves  with 
■lashed  cuffs.  Round 
neck;  tailoring  through¬ 
out  is  perfect,  you  will 
be  delighted  with  the 
workmanship. Thestylo 
Is  one-piece,  becoming 
to  all  agesandfigures. 
HURRYfyourorder— no 
money  now.  Pay  only 
on  arrival  special  sale 

price  $3.98  and  post-  _ 

age.  If  after  try-on  you 
don’t  think  it  the  biggest  bar- 
gain  of  your  life,  your  money  betlC* 

COLORS — Navy  Blue, 
Tan,  Natural,  Brown  op 
Black.  SIZES— Women* » 
32  to  46  bust:  Misses* 

14  to  22 years. 
INTERNATIONAL' 
MAIL  ORDER  CO. 
Dept*  D 1763  Chicago 


Money 
Back 
Guaranteed 


Take 

a  Trip  to 

BEK 

U 

DA 

During  Your  Slack  Season 

Only  2  Days  From  New  York 

Average  Summer  Temperature  Only  77° 

8-Day  Tours  *90  and  up 

Including  all  Expenses  for  Steamer, 
Hotel  and  Side  Trips 

LONGER  .TOURS  7VT  PROPORTIONATE  RATES 

AH  the  Attractions  of  a  delightful  Yachting 
Trip  to  a  Quaint  Foreign  Land. 

ALL  OUTDOOR  SPORTS — Sailing,  Bathing, 
Cycling,  Tennis,  Riding,  Driving,  Golf, 
Fishing,  Dancing,  Etc. 

Sailings  Twice  Weekly 

VIA  PALATIAL,  TWIN-SCREW 
OIL-BURNING  TRANSATLANTIC  LINERS 

S.S.  “FORT  VICTORIA”  and 
S.S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE” 

ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL  —  Especially  attractive, 
located  in  the  historic,  picturesque  and  quaint  part 
of  Bermuda.  Excellent  cuisine  and  service.  Mag¬ 
nificent  tiled  swimming  pool. 


Send  for  Special  Summer  Tours  Booklet 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  N.  Y.,or  Any  Local  Tourist  Agent 


-in 


Wall  Paper 
at  Factory  Prices 

Finest  quality,  large  double  rolls, 

very  latest  patterns,  lowest  prices. 

Factory  Representatives,  RS  we  are, 
enable  us  to  sell  the  best  Wall  Paper  at 
lowest  prices  obtainable,  eliminating 
many  in-between  profits  and  giving 
them  to  you. 

Sample  Book  Free.  A  post  card  brings 
our  sample  book  and  catalog  of  latest 
patterns,  showing  borders  actual  size. 

Don’t  buy  without  seeing  tins  book; 
it  will  save  you  money.  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  measuring,  hanging,  etc.  ine 
quality  of  our  Goods  and  our 
Prices  will  convince  you  that  we 
can  and  will  save  you  money . 

Write  to  the  nearest  office. 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co.  Jj 
Dept.  A,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Using  Ninety  Pounds  of  Mutton 

•  How  a  Small  Family  Varied  a  Monotonous  Diet 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


NINETY  pounds  of  mutton!  A  great 
deal  for  a  family  of  two  to  dispose 
of!  It  took  some  planning  to  be  able 
to  use  it  all  and  not  to  get  tired  of  eating 
it. 

‘  In  the  first  place,  there  were  two  neigh¬ 
bor  families  to  be  given  a  taste  of  fresh 
mutton.  This  took  a  part  of  the  breast, 
to  be  used  for  stews  and  soup  and  some 
of  the  chops  for  a  dinner  or  two.  The 
rest  of  the  chops  lasted  us  for  many  days 
but  we  found  ways  of  varying  them  in  the 
cooking.  One  day  we  would  have  them 
fried  plain,  another  day  dipped  in  egg  and 
cracker  crumbs  and  fried  like  cutlets 
and  still  another  time  boiled  and  served 
with  a  tasty  sauce. 

The  two  legs  were  the  biggest  proposi¬ 
tion,  for  they  weighed  twelve  pounds 
apiece  and  looked  quite  sizable  to  our 
eyes.  One  of  them,  however,  gave  the 
excuse  for  a  family  dinner.  We  served 
it  boiled  with  Caper  Sauce.  First  wipe 
the  meat,  place  in  a  kettle  and  cover  with 
boiling  water.  Bring  quickly  to  the 
boiling  point,  boil  five  minutes  and  skim. 
Then  remove  to  a  cooler  part  of  the  stove 
and  simmer  under  tender.  When  partly 
done  add  a  tablespoon  of  salt.  The  caper 
sauce  was  made  as  follows:  Melt  3 
tablespoons  butter,  add  3  tablespoons 
flour  and  when  thoroughly  blended  pour 
on  gradually  134  cups  mutton  broth. 
Boil  5  minutes  and  add  more  seasoning 
if  necessary.  Add  34  cup  capers  drained 
from  their  liquor  and  serve  as  gravy  with 
the  mutton.  Carrots  and  turnips  are 
good  vegetables  to  have  with  boiled 
mutton. 

Pickled  Mutton  Is  Delicious 

We  decided  to  experiment  with  the 
second  leg,  because  we  had  read  that 
mutton  could  be  pickled  and  smoked  like 
ham  and  we  felt  that  it  would  extend  the 
period  of  eating  the  meat  without  having 
to  can  it.  So  the  leg  was  carefully 
trimmed  and  put  on  a  large  platter. 
Then  a  mixture  was  made  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  ingredients.  One-tenth  of  the  recipe 
being  sufficient  for  the  twelve-pound  leg: 
To  120  lb.  of  meat  use  4  lb.  salt,  2  oz. 
saltpeter  and  34  lb-  brown  sugar.  Rub 
one  half  the  mixture  on  the  meat  and 
in  nine  days  rub  on  the  rest  and  in  nine 
days  more  hang  up  to  dry.  We  have 
followed  the  recipe  so  far  and  when  the 
meat  is  entirely  dry,  about  ten  days,  we 
will  paint  it  thoroughly  with  a  well- 
known  brand  of  condensed  smoke. 
After  this  is  done  we  will  hang  the  meat 
up  again  for  a  week,  then  repeat  the  proc¬ 
ess,  the  meat  being  ready  to  use  by  the 
end  of  the  next  week.  We  use  the  con¬ 
densed  smoke  because  we  have  no  smoke¬ 
house  and  find  it  very  convenient  where 
there  is  only  one  piece  of  meat  to  be 
smoked  at  a  time.  We  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  discovering  for  ourselves  just 
how  delicious  this  new  form  of  meat  is. 

The  shoulders  we  canned.  The  meat 
is  cut  from  the  bones,  trimmed  of  most 
of  the  fat  and  packed  loosely  into  glass 
jars,  a  teaspoon  of  salt  added,  hot  water 
or  broth  to  fill  the  jars  and  then  sterilized 
for  one  hour  at  5  lb.  pressure  in  our  steam 
pressure  cooker.  The  meat  from  boiling 
up  the  bones  and  the  extra  broth  were 
also  canned  in  the  same  way. 

Using  Up  Odd  Parts 

The  haslet  was  used  for  some  favorite 
tasty  dishes.  The  liver  we  had  baked. 
To  do  this,  first  make  a  dressing  of  bread 
crumbs,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  onion 
juice  and  a  little  thyme.  Heap  this  on 
the  bottom  of  a  well  greased,  round  bak¬ 
ing  dish.  Wash  the  liver  and  lay  it  on 
the  filling.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  cover  with  thinly  sliced  onions.  Put 
a  cover  on  the  dish  and  bake  until  liver 
is  tender,  about  an  hour.  This  is  very 
good  served  either  hot  or  cold  and  sliced 
very  thin  it  makes  a  nice  sandwich  filling. 

The  heart  was  cooked  slowly  until 
tender,  cut  in  small  pieces  and  served 
with  a  sauce  made  of  the  liquid  in  which 


it  was  cooked.  It  made  the  meat  dish 
for  a  supper  for  two. 

The  head  was  skinned,  split  in  two,  the 
eyes  removed,  and  soaked  ,  until  clear  of 
blood.  The  meat  was  removed  from  the 
bones  and  cut  in  cubes,  the  brains  re¬ 
moved  and  skinned  and  the  tongue 
skinned  and  cut  in  slices.  These  were 
served  with  a  sauce  made  of  the  thickened 
broth  well  seasoned  and  noticeably 
flavored  with  lemon  juice.  The  head  is 
also  good  for  just  soup.  Add  the  chopped 
meat,  tongue  and  brains  to  the  liquid. 
Season  well,  thicken  slightly  and  serve 
in  a  tureen  with  slices  of  lemon  and  hard 
boiled  eggs.  Served  with  bread  and 
butter  and  a  green  salad  this  is  a  meal  in 
itself. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of 
fat  to  be  used  in  some  way.  The  cleanest 


SUMMER  IS  HERE 


BE  comfortable 
and  neat,  too,” 
says  this  attractive 
little  porch  and  house 
dress.  For  very 
warm  days,  it  is  cool 
made  in  gingham 
with  sleeves  and  sides 
of  thin  voile  or  lawn. 
No.  1799  cuts  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure. 
Size  36  takes  2y6 
yards  of  36-inch  ma¬ 
terial,  with  y&  yard 
contrasting.  Price, 
12c. 


1 799 


After  the  hard¬ 
est  morning  work 
is]  over,  slip  on 
this  cool  frock  of 
a  pretty  cotton 
fabric.  Colored 
voiles  never  came 
in  more  varied 
shades  and  pat¬ 
terns,  and  if  you 
make  them  your¬ 
self,  the  cost  is 
almost  nothing. 
No.  2087  cuts  in 
sizes  16  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust 
measure.  In  a 
medium  size,  3Jzg, 
yards  of  40-ineh 
material  is  re¬ 
quired,  with  yi 
yard  contrasting. 
Pattern,  12c. 


A  sporty  sum¬ 
mer  blouse  is 
No.  2108,  and 
it  would  look 
charming  in 
flannel,  silk  or 
linen.  A  touch  of 
hand  embroi¬ 
dery  is  an  im¬ 
provement.  No. 
2108cutsinsizes 
16  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure, 
size  36  requiring 
1  yi  yards  of  40- 
inch  material. 
Price,  12  c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and  enclose  proper 
in  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (stamps  are 
safer)  and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


and  nicest  pieces  were  trimmed,  washed, 
cut  in  cubes  and  put  in  a  pan  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  hot  oven.  The  fat  “tried  out” 
very  quickly  this  way  without  burning 
and  constant  attention.  The  resulting 
tallow  will  be  used  for  some  cooking,  for 
keeping  the  family’s  hands  smooth  and 
for  many  other  little  uses. 

Ninety  pounds  of  mutton!  And  it 
was  all  used. — Mrs.  F.  William  Still¬ 
man.  _ 

The  Broad  Highway 

{Continued  from  page  565) 

you  could  hide  your  hateful  suspicion 
from  me — from  me  who  know  you  so  well? 

I  felt  it  in  your  kiss,  I  saw  it  in  your  eyes. 
Even  when  I  told  you  the  truth,  and 
begged  you  to  believe  me,  even  then,  deep 
down  in  your  heart  you  thought  it  was 
my  hand  that  had  killed  Sir  Maurice, 
and  despair  filled  me  as  I  turned  and  left 
you. 

“And  so,  Peter — perhaps  to  punish  you 
a  little,  perhaps  because  I  can  not  bear 
the  noisy  world  just  yet,  I  have  run 
away.  But  I  remember  also  how,  believ¬ 
ing  me  guilty,  you  loved  me  still  and  gave 
yourself  up,  to  shield  me.  And  so,  Peter, 

I  have  not  run  so  very  far,  nor  hidden 
myself  so  very  close,  and  if  you  under¬ 
stand  me  as  you  should  your  search  need 
not  be  so  very  long.  And  dear,  •  dear 
Peter,  there  is  just  one  other  thing,  which 
I  hoped  that  you  would  guess,  which  any 
other  would  have  guessed,  but  which,  be¬ 
ing  a  philosopher,  you  never  did  guess. 
Oh,  Peter — I  was  once,  very  long  ago  it 
seems,  Sophia  Charmian  Sefton,  but  I  am 
now,  and  always  was.  Your  Humble 
Person,  Charmian.’ 

The  letter  fell  from  my  fingers,  and 
Sir  Richard  came  and  laid  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder. 

“Oh,  boy!”  said  he,  very  tenderly; 
“she  has  told  me  all  the  story,  and  I 
think,  Peter,  it  is  given  to  very  few  men 
to  win  the  love  of  such  a  woman  as  this.” 

“God  knows  it!”  said  I. 

“Even,  Peter — even  though  she  be  a — 
virago,  this  Lady  Sophia — or  a  terma¬ 
gant — ” 

“I  was  a  great  fool  in  those  days,”  said 
I,  hanging  my  head,  “and  very  young!” 

“It  was  only  six  months  ago,  Peter.” 

“But  I  am  years  older  to-day,  sir.’ 

“And  the  husband  of  the  most  glorious 
woman — the  most,  oh,  Peter,  do  you 
deserve  such  a  goddess?” 

“And — she  worked  for  me!”  said  I; 
“cooked  and  served  and  mended  my 
clothes — where  are  they?”  I  cried,  and 
sprang  out  of  bed. 

“Burnt,  Peter.  Every  blood-stained 
rag!” 

“But — what  am  I  to  do?” 

Sir  Richard  laughed,  and,  crossing  to 
the  press,  opened  the  door. 

“Here  are  all  the  things  you  left  behind 
you  when  you  set  out  to  make  your  for¬ 
tune.  I  couldn’t  let  ’em  go  with  all  the 
rest — so  I — er — had  ’em  brought  here,  to 
— er — to  keep  them  for  you — ready  for 
the  time  when  you  should  grow  tired  of 
digging,  and  come  back  to  me,  and — er-y 
Grainger’s  waiting  to  see  you  in  the  li¬ 
brary — been  there  hours — so  dress  your¬ 
self.  In  Heaven’s  name,  dress  yourself! 
he  cried,  and  hurried  from  the  room. 

It  was  with  a  certain  satisfaction  that  1 
once  more  domied  buckskin  and  spurred 
boots,  and  noticed  moreover  how  tight 
my  coat  was  become  across  the  shoulders; 
yet  I  dressed  hastily,  for  my  mind  was 
already  on  the  road,  galloping  to  Char¬ 
mian. 

In  the  library  I  found  Sir  Richard,  and 
Mr.  Graingei,  who  greeted  me  with  his 
precise  little  bow.  {To  be  concluded ) 


In  one  New  York  county,  a  survey 
showed  the  farmers  who  had  a  high 
school  education  made  $304  a  year  more 
than  those  who  had  been  only  to  district 
schools.  Schooling  does  seem  to  pay. 
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Care  of  Woman’s  Hair 

IT  is  far  more  difficult  for  a  woman  to 
care  for  her  hair  than  it  is  for  a  man. 
The  long,  twisted  locks  are  matted 
together  in  a  mass  which  may  readily 
become  very  unclean.  Unless  there  is  the 
greatest  care,  there  will  be  disease  of  the 
scalp  with  increasing  loss  of  hair. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  popular  idea 
abroad  that  frequent  washing  of  the  hair 
is  harmful.  It  is  thought  by  many  that 
loss  of  hair,  premature  grayness,  and  all 
sorts  of  hair  ailments  are  due  to  excessive 
washing.  I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it. 

You  cannot  have  good  hair  and  a  lot  of 
it  unless  you  keep  it  clean.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions.  Some  dirty,  filthy, 
smelly,  oily,  sticky,  stringy  masses  appear 
to  flourish  in  spite  of  the  condition  of  the 
scalp. 

The  hair  differs.  Some  scalps  have  an 
abundance  of  oil,  perhaps  an  excess  of  it. 
Others  have  abnormal  dryness.  The  oily 
hair  catches  dust  and  dirt.  This  variety 
is  especially  in  peed  of  frequent  washing. 
The  dry  hair  should  be  washed  too,  but  it 
will  be  benefited  by  the  application  of  a 
trifling  amount  of  oil. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  dandruff  or 
greasy  hair,  the  following  preparation  will 
be  found  helpful:  Tincture  of  cantharides, 
forty  drops;  spirit  of  rosemary,  three 
ounces;  spirit  of  lavender,  three  ounces. 

A  Tonic  for  Dry  Hair 

If  the  hair  is  excessively  dry,  the 
following  preparation  rubbed  into  the 
scalp  after  washing  the  hair  wall  help: 
Chloral  hydrate,  one  and  one-half 
drachms;  castor  oil,  one  and  one-half 
drachms;  water,  four  ounces. 

Of  course  women  are  affected  by  the 
same  factors  that  cause  baldness  in  men. 
The  scalp  is  supplied  by  blood  carried  to 
it  by  the  vessels  which  run  to  the  crown 
from  below.  If  the  heart  is  weak,  the 
blood  is  not  sent  in  powerful  stream  to  the 
very  top  of  the  head.  In  that  case  there 
is  apt  to  be  baldness. 

Women  escape  the  contributing  cause 
of  baldness  so  common  in  men — tightness 
and  heaviness  of  the  hat,  which  certainly 
interferes  with  free  circulation  of  bloorl  to 
all  the  hair  bulbs  of  the  scalp. 

There  is  certain  treatment  which  may 
be  applied  to  the  scalp  to  improve  the 
circulation  and  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
hair. 

A  very  good  tonic  for  falling  or  thin  * 
hair  is:  Fluid  extract  of  pilocarpin,  one- 
half  drachm;  quinine,  one  and  one-half 
drachms;  sulphur  precipitate  two 
drachms,  balsam  of  Peru,  six  drachms; 
lard,  three  ounces. 

Apply  this  preparation  to  the  scalp 
every  other  day,  using  the  finger-tips. 
Then  massage  briskly  for  five  or  ten 
minutes.  Brushing  the  hair  with  a  stiff 
brush  does  a  great  deal  to  stimulate  the 
circulation  and  improve  the  growth.  Dr. 
Royal  S.  Copeland. 
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Comfort  in  the  City 

LAST  year  on  a  business  trip  to  the 
city  we  had  to  hunt  a  whole  hour  for 
a  parking  place.  Up  and  down,  around 
and  about  we  threaded  our  way  through 
the  crowded  traffic,  and  then  were 
obliged  to  park  on  an  obscure  street  and 
walk  blocks  back  to  the  main  part.  It 
was  a  hot  day  and  a  most  wearisome 
business  all  through. 

In  many  cities,  parking  is  limited  to 
one  hour  or  less  so  this  fall  when  occasion 
came  for  a  similar  trip  we  started  early 
in  the  day  and  found  a  place  in  a  suburb 
ten  miles  from  the  city  where  we  left  our 
car  without  charge  with  some  people  we 
knew  slightly.  It  was  no  trouble  to 
them  as  we  did  not  drive  into  the  garage, 
but  knew  the  machine  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  safe.  Also  we  left  our  heavy  wraps, 
for  the  morning  was  cool,  and  made  our 
way  to  town  on  the  street  car. 

The  result  was  that  we  landed  in  the 
main  part  of  the  city  without  the  nerve- 
racking  experience  of  dodging  vehicles, 
and  had  the  whole  day  for  anything  we 
W'ished.  It  was  such  a  comfort  to  go 
about  without  worry  and  when  done,  we 
simply  boarded  the  street  car  and  for 
fifteen  cents  each  reached  the  suburb  and 


There  are  thousands  of  women  who 
are  literally  slaves  to  their  kitchen 
because  the  food  upon  which  they 
lavish  so  much  care  and  attention 
is  likely  to  spoil  if  the  fire  is  too 
hot,  or  not  hot  enough. 

Coal  and  wood  stoves  require  end¬ 
less  attention.  They  make  every 
kitchen  hot  and  difficult  to  keep 
clean.  They  mean  the  heavy  haul¬ 
ing  of  coal  or  wood  and  ashes. 

The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cookstove 
burns  kerosene — clean  and  odor¬ 
less.  It  is  practically  automatic  in 
its  operation,  and  delivers  a  wide 


range  of  heat — bakes,  broils,  boils, 
roasts,  and  toasts. 

It  eliminates  coal,  dirt  and  ashes. 
It  adds  immeasurably  to  personal 
comfort  because  it  keeps  the 
kitchen  cool. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  the 
particular  model  which  you  like 
best,  and  which  you  will  find  dis¬ 
played  in  his  store.  Remember  that 
each  New  Perfection  model,  whether 
it  be  the  famous  Blue  Chimney,  or 
the  fast-as-gas  Superfex,  represents 
the  utmost  in  cooking  satisfaction 
fit  its  price. 


NEW  PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  BROADWAY 


EEQi 


feci 


Por  best  results 
use  Socony  Kerosene 


started  for  home.  We  have  determined 
never  to  drive  through  another  city,  but 
detour  around  it  if  it  is  in  our  path,  and 
when  we  visit  any  city  to  leave  the  car 
outside  and  enjoy  a  little  peace  and 
security. — Amateur  Tourist. 


Buy  Small  Articles  in 
Quantities 

rT,HE  practice  of  buying  certain  sizes  of 
-*■  buttons,  in  quantity,  for  use  on  the 
children’s  underwear  and  everyday  gar¬ 
ments,  is  a  saving  not  only  of  money  but 
of  time.  If  one  is  lost,  another  may  be 
put  in  its  place  from  the  box  without  a 
hunt  for  a  particular  one,  since  all  are 
alike. 

One  may  carry  this  idea  farther,  too. 
Why  not  buy  thread  by  the  box  of  a  dozen 
spools?  Get  boxes  of  white  and  of  black 
in  the  size  you  use  most — I  find  No.  40 
a  most  convenient  size  for  general  sewing. 


You  will  find  that  there  is  a  substantial 
saving. 

Try  buying  darning  cotton  the  same 
way.  Buy  stockings  in  quantity,  also  the 
every-  day  ones  for  the  whoie  family. 
They  may  be  bought  by  the  one-fourth 
dozen,  one-half  dozen,  or  dozen  pairs,  and 
much  more  reasonably  than  when  one  pair 
is  bought  at  a  time.  Besides  they  always 
match  and  there  isn’t  the  wraste  of  the  odd 
one  that  so  often  is  good  when  the  other 
is  worn  out. — Mabelle  Robert. 


Green  spinach  harmonizes  with  the  red 
cheeks  it  helps  make. 


A  cloth  moistened  with  kerosene  picks 
up  quickly  the  dust  in  the  wake  of  the 
emptied  ash  pan. 


Labor-saving  devices  were  not  in¬ 
vented  so  much  to  enable  the  housewife 
to  do  more  work,  as  to  let  her  have  more 
leisure. 


The 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


JUST  one  of_  our  wonderfu!_  bargains. 


Set  comprises  a  4,  4  >,1  or  5  foot  iron 
«<p  •»  >»  enameled  roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  10  inch 
ir  riue  rou  rim  enameled  flat-back  lavatory 
a  syphon  action,  wash-down  water  closet 
with  porcelain  tank,  oak  post  hinge 
seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel- 
plated  traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254 W.  34  St.,  Bet.  7th-8th  Aves.,  N.Y.  C. 


Send  for 
Catalog  40 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  announces  the  following  prices  for 
milk  during  June  in  the  201-210  mile  freight 
zone,  for  milk  testing  3  per  cent.;  Class  1,  used 
chiefly  for  fluid  purposes,  $1.86  per  hundred 
pounds;  Class  2-A,  used  chiefly  as  fluid  cream, 
$1.70;  plus  skim  milk  value;  Class  2-B,  used 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  plain  condensed 
milk  and  ice  cream,  $1.85;  Class  2-C,  used 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  soft  cheeses, 
$1.85;  Class  3,  for  milk  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  whole  milk  powder,  evaporated 
whole  milk  and  sweetened  whole  condensed 
milk.  $1.55;  Classes  Jf-A,  and  ’+-B,  based  on 
butter  and  American  cheese  quotations  in  the 
New  York  market. 

Sheffield  Producers 

Sheffield  Farms  Company  Producers  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  price  of  3  per  cent,  milk  in  the 
201-210  mile  freight  zone  is  $1.70^. 

Non-pool  Cooperative 

Non-pool  Assn,  prices  are:  Class  1,  fluid 
milk  for  city  consumption,  $1.86;  Class  2, 
milk  for  cream,  plain  condensed  and  ice  cream, 
$1.70;  Class  3- A,  milk  for  evaporated,  con¬ 
densed,  etc.,  $1.55;  Class  3-B,  milk  for  fancy 
cheese,  $1.45;  Class  J  determined  on  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Inter-State  Producers 

Interstate  Milk  Producers’ .  Association 
(Philadelphia  plan)  June  receiving  station 
prices,  3  per  cent,  milk  201-210  mile  zone, 
$2,19;  101-110  mile  zone,  $2.29. 

BUTTER  HOLDS  STEADY 

In  spite  of  heavy  increase  in  receipts,  the 
butter  market  continues  to  show  a  good  tone. 
In  fact  on  Thursday  of  the  week  ending  June  7, 
the  market  showed  a  brighter  tone  from  the 
sellers’  standpoint  than  any  time  during  the 
previous  week.  Heavy  trading  is  reported  in 
practically  all  stores  and  increased  receipts  are 
being  absorbed  much  more  readily  than  was  an¬ 
ticipated.  Furthermore  the  speculative  de¬ 
mand  is  becoming  an  important  factor  and 
already  quite  a  quantity  of  butter  has  gone 
into  the  freezers.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  offerings  are  full  grass  and  are 
suitable  to  hold. 

CHEESE  MARKET  STEADY 

During  the  past  week  the  cheese  market  has 
not  only  had  a  steady  tone,  but  a  decidedly 
firm  one.  Early  in  the  week,  fresh  cheese  met 
brisk  trading  which,  although  it  was  steady, 
shaded  off  a  bit  toward  the  end  due  to  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  speculative  interests. 
However,  full  grass  stock  is  running  very  firm. 
Fresh  State  flats,  both  white  and  colored,  are 
selling  from  17  to  19]^c  with  most  of  the 
business  being  done  at  18  to  19c.  Slightly 
higher  prices  are  being  realized  by  a  few  pet 
marks. 

EGG  MARKET  SLIGHTLY  BETTER 

The  extremely  dull  tone  in  the  egg  market 
has  been  replaced  by  a  slightly  brighter  feeling. 
This  recent  improvement  to  steadiness  is  pri¬ 
marily  due  to  a  slight  decrease  in  arrivals  and 


White  —  EGGS  —  Brown 

Write  for  pamphlet  of  shippers  reference  and 
shipping  tags. 

JOSEPH  SILBERMAN 

"The  House  of  No  Regrets ” 

304  Greenwich  Street  New  York 

d  f.  J  Irving  Bank-Columbia  Trust  Co.  (Aetna) 
Kelerences  \Fpank|in  National  Bank 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Farmers-Growers -  Pou Itrymen  and  Shippers 

We  ship  in  cars  and  small  lots,  once  used 
Barrels,  (apple,  potato,  slat,  etc.)  Baskets, 
Butter  Tubs,  Carriers,  Crates  and  Egg  Cases. 
Also  all  varieties  of  new  and  used  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Packages.  Our  used  egg  cases  are  a 
special  feature.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Write  or  wire  at  once. 

NATIONAL  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  N.  Paul,  370-371  South  St„  New  York  City 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

EGGS 


321  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y.  C 
Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


to  a  better  feeling  among  the  market  men  since 
the  release  of  a  government  report  wfliich  shows 
that  in  26  cities  accumulations  are  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  cases  below  last  year.  This  has 
not  been  reflected  in  the  price,  but  a  good  tone 
to  the  market  means  a  lot.  Extra  fancies, 
closely  graded  as  to  color,  size  and  shape  are 
bringing  from  33c  to  35c  in  cartons.  These 
fancy  marks  are  meeting  a  fair  demand  and  a 
fairly  firm  market.  Most  trading  on  nearbys 
is  being  done  at  27c  to  29c. 

LIVE  POULTRY  FIRM 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  unusually 
good  during  the  past  week.  Arrivals  both  via 
freight  and  express  have  been  rather  light  with 
a  consequent  strong  market.  Previous  to 
Decoration  Day  trading  took  a  sudden  brisk 
turn  and  practically  cleared  out  the  market. 
The  arrivals  have  been  light  since  then  and 
so  we  have  the  present  condition.  The  “live 
freight”  market,  which  doesn’t  interest  our 
nearby  farmers  a  whole  lot,  has  been  short  on 
receipts  and  strong  on  price  which  has  been 
reflected  on  the  express  arrivals,  which  do  in- 
tereet  us.  Express  arrivals  have  been  in  most 
instances  brought  a  cent  a  pound  above  the 
freight  market.  Both  fowls  and  colored  broil¬ 
ers  especially  are  in  excellent  demand.  It  is 
doubtful  if  we  will  see  a  very  good  market  for 
a  while  on  White  Leghorn  broilers.  They  alone 
have  been  in  good  supply  but  due  to  the  size 
and  condition  prices  have  been  shaded  on  this 
kind  of  stock  to  35c.  Colored  fancy  stock 
however  looks  good  for  some  time. 

The  market  on  fresh-killed  broilers  has  been 
fairly  steady.  Arrivals  have  not  been  over- 
excessive.  Fresh  killed  broilers,  iced,  from 
Jersey  and  other  nearby  points  have  been 
bringing  from  37e  to  43c  on  milk  fed  of  good  to 
prime  color.  Milk  fed  stock  of  fancy  color  has 
been  running  from  45c  to  50c.  That  which 
grades  poor  to  fair  is  quoted  at  30c  to  35c. 
The  market  on  fresh  killed  fowls  is  running 
irregularly.  There  is  a  speculative  demand  for 
fowls  over  4  pound  for  storage,  but  this  sort  of 
stock  has  to  be  very  fancy. 

POTATO  MARKET  GOOD 

There  is  a  healthy  condition  in  the  potato 
market  right  now.  Just  how  long  it  is  going  to 
continue  is  a  big  problem  because  it  all  depends 
on  the  South.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  old 
stock,  both  States  and  Maines,  and  with  this 
demand  there  has  come  a  slight  hardening  in 
prices.  States  are  quoted  at  $2  a  cwt.  deliv¬ 
ered  and  $3.50  in  sacks.  In  fact  the  market  is 
in  the  sellers’  favor  and  if  a  man  has  some  real 
good  stuff  he  may  get  a  little  better  price. 
However,  the  stocks  of  old  crop  Maines  and 
States  are  pretty  well  cleaned  and  with  a  lim¬ 
ited  supply  almost  anything  can  happen  in  the 
market.  This  strong  “old  stock”  market  will 
undoubtedly  be  only  very  temporary  because 
southern  goods  have  been  coming  in  in  very 
poor  condition.  Most  all  southern  arrivals  are 
very  poorly  graded  and  a  good  many  of  them 
are  green  and  immature.  In  addition  to  this 
some  shipments- have  been  held  and  weather 
conditions  made  it  ideal  of  spoilage,  so  that 
right  now  the  southern  situation  gives  the  old 
crop  men  a  short  breathing  spell.  However,  as 


soon  as  we  get  some  more  good  southern  stuff 
in  we  will  see  any  advances  cut  off. 

HAY  MARKET  FIRM 

The  strong  hay  market  continues  in  spite 
of  fairly  heavy  arrivals  during  the  past  lyeek, 
especially  on  good  quality  hay  in  large  bales. 
Small  bale  stuff  has  been  in  rather  heavy  sup¬ 
ply  and  the  market  isn’t  quite  as  firm  on  these 
marks.  Small  bales  of  No.  1  hay  have  been 
varying  from  $30  to  $31  while  large  bales,  of 
which  there  are  none  at  the  present  time  in  the 
city,  would  quickly  bring  $32.  Small  bales  of 
No.  3  vary  from  $28  to  $29,  while  $29  to  $30  is 
the  market  on  larger  bales.  The  Brooklyn 
market  has  maintained  about  the  same  price 
as  Manhattan  during  the  entire  week. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 

According  to  New  York  State  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  the  following  prices 
prevailed,  through  billed  from  western  points: 

The  quotations  given  in  this  report  show  the  approximate 
prices  at  which  feed  can  be  purchased  pe.-ton,  and  grain  per 
bushel,  in  straight  carlots  delivered  on  track  at  points  in  the 
different  freight  zones  as  indicated.  Mixed  carlots  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  S2.00  per  ton  more. 

Retail  feed  and  grain  prices  vary  with  different  local  dealers, 
depending  upon  their  individual  costs  of  doing  business,  vol¬ 
ume  handled,  etc.  In  the  case  of  feeds  the  retail  price  may 
sometimes  be  as  high  as  $5  per  ton  above  the  wholesale  prices 


given  in  this  report. 

Albany 

Ogdens • 
burg 

Utica 

Roch¬ 

ester 

Syra¬ 

cuse 

Buf¬ 

falo 

No.  2  W.  Oats.. 

.58 

,59 

.57}* 
.56  H 
•92l| 

.57 

.54^ 

•533| 

.893^ 

No.  3  W.  Oats.. 

.57 

.58 

.56 

No.  2  Yel.  Corn 

.93 

.94 

.92 

No.  3  Yel.  Corn 

.91 

.92 

.90}* 

.90 

.mi 

Ground  Oats . . . 

41.00 

41.60 

40.60 

40.30 

38.90 

Sp’r.  Wht.  B .  . . 

25.50 

26.10 

25.10 

24.80 

23.40 

H’d.  Wht.  Bran. 

26.50 

27.10 

26.10 

25.80 

24.40 

Standard  Mids. 

25.00 

25.60 

24.60 

24.30 

22.90 

SoftW.  Mids... 

34.00 

34.60 

33.60 

33.30 

31.90 

Flour  Mids . 

29.75 

30.35 

29.35 

29.05 

27.65 

Red  D.  Flour. . . 

37.00 

37.60 

36.60 

36.30 

34.90 

D.  Brew.  Grains 

32.00 

32.60 

31.60 

31.30 

29.90 

W.  Hominy - 

35.50 

36.10 

35.10 

34.80 

33.40 

Yel.  Hominy. . . 

35.00 

35.60 

34.60 

34.30 

32.90 

Corn  Meal . 

36.50 

37.10 

36.10 

35.80 

34.40 

Gluten  Feed. . . . 

39.75 

40.35 

39.35 

39.05 

36.65 

Gluten  Meal . . . 

46.50 

47.10 

46.10 

45.80 

44.40 

36%  Cottonseed 

45.00 

45.70 

44.60 

44.10 

42.90 

41%  Cottonseed 

48.50 

49.20 

48.10 

47.60 

46.40 

43%  Cottonseed 

49.75 

50.45 

49.35 

48.85 

47.65 

31%  OP  Oil  M.. 

42.50 

43.10 

42.10 

41.80 

40.40 

34%  OP  Oil  M.. 

44.50 

45.10 

44.10 

43.80 

42.40 

Beet  Pulp . 

37.50 

38.10 

37.10 

36.80 

35.40 

Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to  Eastern  farmers 
sold  on  June  6: 

Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras . 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . 

Extra  firsts . 


Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras . 

Butter  (cents  per  pound) 


Extra  (92  score) . .  .  ... 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . 

Good  to  prime . 

Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 

*  Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample . .  ... 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed  No.  1 . 

Alfalfa,  second  cutting  No.  1 . . 

Oat  Straw  No.  1 . . . . . 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Phila. 

33  to  35 

31  to  32 

29  to  30 

27  to  29 

27 

27  VS  to  2814 

,  . . 

25 

27 VS  to  30 

25  to  26 

26  to  27 

28  to  33 

27  to  29 

26  to  27 

40VS  to  41 

43  to  44 

42 

40 

41  to  42 

41H 

38  to  39 

31  to  37 

U.  S.  Grades 

Old  Grade 

Standards 

$28  to  30 

$21  to  22 

$27  to  28 

Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy  . 
Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor  .  .  . 
Chickens,  colored  fancy.  .  .  . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Broilers,  colored . 

Broilers,  leghorns . 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 


Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  spring  common  to  good 
Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes .  .  . 
Hogs,  Yorkers . 


25  to  27 
22  to  25 
29  to  30 
31  to  33 

15 


29  to  30 
26,  to  27 


43  to  47 
35  to  38 


8  to  10^ 
4 to  5 
12  to  17 
3%  to  5' 4 
8 


26  to  28 
22  to  24 


38  to' 45 


25  to  26 
27  to  28 
’mo  17 


28  to  30 
25  to  26 


45  to  50 


13  to  14c  with  common  to  good  calves  at  8  to  | 

12c. 

A  lot  of  small  calves  are  coming  in  again 
and  farmers  are  warned  that  there  is  a  law 
against  bob  veal  and  inspectors  are  exercising 
it  rigidly.  _ 

What  A.  A.  Can  Do  For  You 

{Continued  from  page  56 

my  behalf,  and  any  service  personally  or 
otherwise  that  I  can  do  to  help  you,  I  will 
be  glad  to  render.” 

Another  subject  on  which  almost 
everybody  at  some  time  or  other  needs 
advice  is  that  of  investments.  For 
months  American  Agriculturist  has 
been  warning  you  against  fake  invest¬ 
ments,  and  about  certain  advertisers  that 
do  not  make  good  their  claims.  But  in 
addition  to  this,  one  of  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  experts  in  the  country,  who  is  a 
member  of  our  staff,  answers  hundreds  of 
investment  letters  for  us  every  month. 
If  you  are  thinking  of  investing,  it  will 
cost  you  nothing  but  a  postage  stamp  to 
have  us  look  up  for  you  the  company  in 
which  you  are  interested  or  suggest  one 
of  which  you  might  not  know. 

Our  Market  Service  is  another  im¬ 
portant  department.  No  farmer  should 
do  business  with  a  commission  merchant 
who  is  not  regularly  licensed  and  bonded 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets.  We  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  an  approved  list  of  such  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  and  to  answer  any  specific 
question  about  the  market  at  any  time. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  American  Agriculturist  can 
help  you.  Whatever  your  problem  is, 
BE  SURE  TO  SIGN  YOUR  NAME 
AND  ADDRESS  IN  FULL. 


Note — For  points  taking  New  York  rate  add  to  Albany 
price  cents  on  oats;  jVs  cents  on  corn;  10  cents  on 
cottonseed  meal;  20  cents  on  other  feeds. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

During  the  entire  past  week,  the  market 
has  been  more  or  less  dull  and  weak  on  live 
calves.  A  few  fancy  marks  have  reached 
$11.50  per  100,  most  of  the  arrivals  grading 
fair  to  good  and  bringing  from  $8.50  to  10.50. 
Culls  are  as  low  as  $5  to  6. 

Live  spring  lambs  have  been  meeting  a  fairly 
steady  market,  best  stock  bringing  $18.25 
per  100  pounds.  There  have  been  no  receipts 
of  winter  lambs. 

Country  dressed  veal  have  been  fully"  equal 
to  a  moderate  demand  and  with  little  more 
pressure  to  move  stock,  the  market  has  ruled 
weaker  although  prices  have  not  been  modi¬ 
fied.  A  few  fancy  veals  have  been  moving 
out  at  15  to  16c.  In  fact  16c  is  rather  dif¬ 
ficult  to  reach  and  most  trading  is  going  on  at 


A 


7.  Tlolsteln 
cows  produce’ 
strong  healthy  calves'' 
regularly,  assuring  rapid 
herd  increases  year  after 
year.  Extra  cash  from  sale 
of  surplus  stock,  regular^ 
freshenings,  increased 
milk  and  cream  checks —  I 
ean  large  annual  profits.' 

Write  for  Literature 


. 'Extension  Service 


H0LSTEIN"5FRIESIAN 

Association  of  America 
>230  EAST  OHIO  6TREET.CHICAOO.il 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


jytj  GRADE  H01STEINS 


For  Sale 


AND  GUERNSEYS 

30  head  ready  to  freshen,  ioo  head  due  to 
freshen  during  March,  April  and  May.  All 
large,  young,  fine  individuals  that  are  heavy 
producers.  Price  right.  Will  tuberculin  test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


U  O  f  QTFINCt  Extra  fine  lot  registered 
A  CjtiNO  Cows  fresh  lor  soon  due. 
10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  heifers 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls. 

J.  A.  LEACH  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BREEDER 


1 25 — Pigs  For  Sale— 125 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  all  large  healthy  pigs,  8  to  9  weeks 
old,  price  $5  each;  7  to  8  weeks  old,  price  $4-50 
each.  Will  ship  any  amount  of  the  above  lot 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

MICHAEL  LUX 

9  LYNN  ST. 


WOBURN,  MASS. 


167-PIGS  FOR  SALE-167 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  8  to  9  weeks  old,  price  $5  each. 
Pure  bred  Berksbires,  also  Chester  Whites,  sows 
or  boars,  7  weeks  old,  price  $6  each.  I  will  ship 
any  amount  of  the  above  lot  C.  O.  D.  on  your 
approval;  no  charge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Tel.  1415  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  pigs. 

Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayvtlle,  N.  Y. 


*  DUCKS 


ERFECT  DUCKLINGS 


EGGS  AND  DRAKES 
Price  List  Free 

Roy  Pardee,  Islip,  N.  *  • 


American  Agriculturist,  Jum 

Paint 


American  Agriculturist,  June  14,  1924 

$1.25 

Per 

Gallon 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as 
you  want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

Barn  Paint 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  specialists 
and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  purpose.  Tell 
us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  low  prices.  .We 
can  save  you  money  by  shipping  direct  from  our 
factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  On  orders  for 
thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the  freight 
within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  374  WAYNE  ST.  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


WITTE  TREE  Saw 

Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  FAST— one  man 
does  the  work  of  10 — saws  10  to  25  cords  a  day. 
Makes  ties.  A  one-man  outfit.  Easy  to  run  and  trouble- 
proof.  Thousands  in  use.  Powerful  engine  runs  all 
other  farm  machinery.  Uses  all  low  priced  fuels, 
fa  C 1/  Pay  only  a 

„  '  .  few  dollars 

Payments  down  and 

takeayear  for  balance  of  low 
price.  Make  your  own  terms. 

Cppp  Just  send  name  for 
rllbb  full  details,  pictures  ~,rrr- 
andlowprices.  Noobligation  '  I 
by  writing.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6807  Wttte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6807  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Raise  Silver  Foxes 


Easy  to  raise.  Very  large 
profits.  Stands  strictest  in¬ 
vestigation.  Recommended 
by  Government.  4  different 
plans.  One  will  suit  you. 

Complete  description  free. 

Send  today. 

C.  T.  DRYZ,  Box  1015,  EAGLE  RIVER,  WIS. 


300- Acre  Village  Farm 

Handy  City;  12  Cows  and 

Horses,  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  included  If  taken  now;  on 
main  road,  all  village  conveniences,  good  markets;  pro¬ 
ductive  fields,  spring-watered  pasture,  large  herd;  wire 
fences;  wood,  timber;  choice  fruit,  berries;  attractive  8- 
room  house,  maple  shade;  large  barn,  horse  barn,  granary, 
poultry  house.  Because  of  other  business  low  price 
$4,500,  part  cash.  Details  and  picture  page  25  big  illus. 
Bargain  Catalog  money-making  farms.  Copy  free. 
STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  150R  Nassau  St.,  New 
York  City. 


BABY  <pj CHICKS 


CHICKS-5, 000  Weekly 

for  June,  July  and  August  delivery  at  rock  bottom 
prices.  Due  to  Increased  incubator  capacity,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  5,000  Big,  Husky,  day-old  Chicks 
weekly.  Bred  from  healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  of 
good  type  and  color  in  the  following  breeds: 
r.  Varieties  Prices: 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  _ 

Barred  and  Buff  Rocks .  12c 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  14c 

S.  C.  Black  Mincoras .  12c 

Mixed  or  Assorted .  9c 

Scientifically  hatched  by  experienced  operators  in 
highest  type  of  modern  incubators.  Full  count,  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed,  prepaid  to  your  door.  Order  a 
shipment  direct  from  ad.  and  reap  big  profits.  Catalog 
free.  Ref.  The  Richfield  State  Bank. 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  20,  R.  No.  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Each 

Per  100 

500 

10c 

$10.00 

$50.00 

12c 

12.00 

60.00 

14c 

14.00 

70.00 

12c 

12.00 

60.00 

9c 

9.00 

45.00 

BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
$9.00  per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
$7.00  per  100 

Lite  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 
$10.00  per  100 

Prompt  Shipment. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY 

Box  102  Bellefonte,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS, 


Super- Quality  June  Chicks 

HATCHES  JULY  1,  8,  IS,  and  32 

Strickler’*  Tancred-Barron  Large  Type 
ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

|  Pens  headed  by  Tancred  285-egg  line  cock¬ 
erels  and  Lady  Storrs  271-egg  line  cocks  and 
'  cockerels,  mated  to  hens  bred  for  extra 
heavy  egg  production.  PRICES:  88.00 
_  per  100;  $38.00  per  500;  $75.00  per  1000  by 
Special  Delivery  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  SHERIDAN.  PA. 

that  are  hatched 
to  grow.  Barred 
Rocks  15c,  Buff 
Rocks  17c,  Reds  16c,  S.  G.  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  13c,  Mixed  10c.  Prepaid  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed  to  your  door.  For  quick  service 
order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  W.  KIRK,  Box  55,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Leghorns.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  S.  C.  Black 
Minorcas.  Assorted  Sc  each — $75.00  per  1000.  Mixed 
Chicks  crossed  stock,  7c  each,  $60.00  per  1000 — our  14th 
year.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  108,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

D  ARY  PHIPIfQ _ Barred  Rocks,  9c:  R.  X.  Reds, 

I  LillLIVJ  10c;  White  Leghorns,  8e;  Mixed, 
7c;  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed;  postpaid.  Reduced  on 
500  lots.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circulars. 

F.  B.  LEISTER. _ Box  49, _ McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

A  strain  with  official  record  of  313  eggs.  Sell  nothing  but 
our  own  breeding.  Baby  chicks  for  May  and  June  12  'Ac. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Delaware 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c;  Mixed, 
7c.  Special  price  on  large  lots. 
100%  guaranteed.  All  free  range  stock.  Circular  free. 

F-  B.  FRYMOYER,  Box  20,  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 

PUIY  Barred  Rocks,  10c;  Reds,  11c;  White  Leghorns,  8c; 

viiiA  mixed,  7c.  Reduced  on  500  lots.  100%  guaranteed. 

Order  from  advertisement.  Circular.  Twin  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


June  in  the  Poultry  Yard 

Movable  Shelters  Gape  Control — Outdoor  Roosts 
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/^\NE  of  the  main  things  that  the 
young  stock  on  the  range  need,  at 
all  times,  is  fresh  and  cool  drinking  water. 
Where  there  is  no  natural  shade  for  the 
birds  the  next  best  is  artificial  shade. 

In  the  picture  you  have  a  practical 
water  and  feed  shade,  designed  and  built 
by  the  writer.  Of  course  one  has  to  have 
running  water  but  the  pipe  can  be  laid 
in  a  furrow  made  by  a  plow  just  low 
enough  so  no  harm  can  come  from  driving 
over  with  a  wagon.  As  this  system  is 
only  used  from  May  until  October  or  No¬ 
vember,  there  is  no  danger  of  freezing, 
and  it  can  be  taken  up  and  changed  to 
new  ground  without  much  trouble. 

If  your  colony  houses  are  in  rows,  locate 
the  water  shade  between  the  rows  of 


A  Practical  Water  and  Feed  Shade 

colony  houses,  and  one  shade  will  take 
care  of  four  colony  houses. 

It  is  very  simple  and  easy  to  build  and 
not  expensive.  The  shade  is  eight  feet 
wide  and  ten  feet  long,  the  sills  are  2x6, 
stood  on  edge.:  There  are  three  2x4  posts 
on  each  side,  three  feet  long.  The  plates 
are  single,  2x4,  ten  feet  long,  and  the  raft¬ 
ers  are  2x4,  six  feet  six  inches  long.  There 
are  four  rafters  on  each  side  and  they  are 
notched  out  of  24  of  an  inch  on  the  heel 
where  they  rest  on  the  plate. 

The  distance  from  sill  to  ridge  is  five 
feet,  being  tall  enough  so  one  does  not 
have  to  bend  down  very  much  to  fill  up 
the  mash  hoppers. 

There  is  a  hang  over  of  two  feet  on  each 
side  and  one  foot  hang  over  on  the  ends, 
this  helps  to  keep  the  rain  out  when  the 
wind  blows  hard,  and  also  gives  more 
shade  space. 

The  roof  is  covered  with  regular  roofing 
paper,  making  it  water  tight. 

Two  eight-inch  boards  are  nailed  on 
the  inside  of  the  2x4  posts  to  hang  the 
mash  hoppers  on,  and  also  helps  to  keep 
the  rain  out. 

Let  the  water  pipe  stand  up  about 
eighteen  inches  above  the  ground  and  drip 
in  a  barrel  which  has  been  cut  off  about 
seven  inches  tall.  The  drip  is  regulated 
by  a  valve,  and  regulate  it  so  that  the 
birds  will  drink  it  about  as  fast  as  it  drips, 
you  will  not  waste  much  water  if  regu¬ 
lated  right. 

The  mash  hoppers  are  hung  on  the  sides 
making  it  very  handy  for  the  birds. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  material  needed : 

2  pieces  2x6  8  ft.  long  sills. 

2  pieces  2x6  10  ft.  long  sills. 

2  pieces  2x4  10  ft.  long  posts. 

4  pieces  2x4  14  ft.  long  rafters. 

2  pieces  2x4  10  ft  long  plates. 

22  pieces  1x8  12  ft.  long  roofers.  T.  &  G. 

4  pieces  1x8  10  ft.  long  boards  on  inside  of 
2x4. 

2  pieces  1x3  14  ft.  long  facing  boards. 

3  rolls  of  2  ply  roofing.  R  A  Steele. 

Gapes  in  Young  Chicks 

Elmer  Whittaker 

A  WET  season  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
such  as  we  have  experienced  this 
year,  is  the  time  when  gapes  are  trouble¬ 
some,  if  they  trouble  at  all.  They  are 
found  almost  entirely  upon  heavy  clay 
soils,  for  the  reason  that  such  soils  are 
suited  to  their  propagation.  The  trouble 
is  indicated  by  an  apparent  gaping,  which, 
in  reality  is  a  gasping  for  breath,  caused 
by  a  clump  of  small  worms  lodged  in  the 
windpipe,  and  clinging  to  it,  sucking 
blood  at  the  same  time.  These  worms 


are  about  the  size  of  coarse  No.  30  thread, 
and  from  to  %  of  an  inch  long. 

Infection  may  take  place  by  the 
swallowing  of  the  worms  or  their  eggs  in 
food  or  water.  Their  eggs  have  been 
found  in  earth  worms,  and  are  supposed 
to  infest  the  soil  or  litter  of  yards,  old 
woodpiles,  and  trash.  The  infection  is 
much  more  common  and  troublesome 
upon  places  where  chickens  have  been 
raised  for  years  and  years,  without  the 
soil  having  been  turned,  or  anything 
raised  upon  it.  It  most  generally  comes 
on  when  chicks  are  from  four  to  eight 
years  old,  and  takes  the  weaker  ones 
first.  Many  of  the  stronger  ones  are,  no 
doubt,  infested,  but  have  the  strength 
to  throw  the  attack  off,  and  outgrow  it. 

Removing  the  Worms 

To  remove  the  worms  from  the  wind¬ 
pipe  is  a  delicate  operation,  and  requires 
deft,  nimble  fingers  to  do  it  successfully, 
for  it  must  be  done  quickly  when  once 
commenced.  A  stiff  hair  from  the  tail 
of  a  horse  should  be  provided,  doubled, 
and  twisted,  leaving  a  small  loop  at  end 
just  large  enough  to  pass  down  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  windpipe.  Hold  the  mouth 
open  with  the  fingers  so  you  can  readily 
see  the  upper  end  of  the  windpipe,  and 
when  it  opens,  insert  your  loop  and  run 
it  down  the  pipe,  at  the  same  time  giving 
it  a  twist,  and  removing  it.  This  will 
generally  entangle  the  worms  and  bring 
them  out  in  a  clump. 

Another,  and  wholesale  plan  for  the 
work,  is  to  place  the  affected  chicks  in  a 
small  box,  covering  it  with  loosely  woven 
burlap,  and  sprinkling  air-slaked  lime  on 
the  cloth.  This  dust  is  drawn  in  the 
trachea,  suffocating  the  worms  and  causing 
them  to  loosen  their  hold.  Then  the 
sneezing  of  the  chick  throws  them  out. 

Prevention  Is  Best 

Prevention  is,  however,  the  best  and 
that  consists  in  thoroughly  spading  or 
plowing  all  the  runs  or  places  over  which 
the  chicks  work.  The  growing  of  a  crop 
on  the  ground  is  a  good  thing  too- 


Preventing  Roosting  Habits 

Orin  Crooker 

A  RATHER  unique  method  is  used 
by  Mr.  L.  B.  Stearns  of  Kane 
County,  Illinois,  in  preventing  his  growing 
fowls  from  forming  the  habit  of  roosting 


in  orchard  trees  and  almost  any  other 
place  on  the  premises  save  the  poultry 
house.  He  provides  a  special  shelter 
which  is  illustrated  above,  with  low 
down  roosts  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  coops  and  runways  in  which  the 
chicks  spend  their  first  few  weeks.  The 
birds  become  “wonted”  to  the  immediate 
surroundings  and  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  accustom  them  to  seeking  these  roosts 
through  the  summer  and  early  fall.  The 
older  fowls,  through  habit,  find  their  way 
to  their  roosts  in  the  poultry  house  aqd 
the  young  birds  are  not  harassed  by  the 
older  ones  during  their  earlier  efforts  at 
spending  their  nights  on  perchcj;.  Late 
in  the  fall  when  the  air  grows  nippy  the 
young  birds  are  transferred  to  the  poultry 
house.  A  few  days  breaks  them  of  seek¬ 
ing  the  open  air  roosts.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  photograph  the  low  perches  are 
housed  in  an  open  front  shelter  that  is 
provided  with  a  concrete  floor.  The 
roosts  are  pivoted  at  the  back  and  can  be 
swung  up  out  of  the  way  for  cleaning.  ‘ 


BABY  CHICKS  1 


More  and  Better  Chicks 

200,000  Large  Husky  Baby  Chicks  lor 
May,  June,  July  and  August  Delivery 

Hatched  by  expert  In  large  Blue  Hen  Mammoth  Incuba¬ 
tors  with  Eleven  years’  experience.  Customers  report  our 
chicks  grow  taster  than  hen  hatched  chicks.  A  satisfied 
customer  my  best  advertisement.  Order  at  once  and  get 
DGLter  cnicKs. 

S.  c.  WHITE  or  BROWN  LEGHORN. .  9c  each 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK ....  12c  each 

broilers  or  mixed . ®ach 

Catalogue  free'for^the6 asking?ry  Guaranteed-  Valuable 

H.  C.  HOUSE  WORTH,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna* 


Baby  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 


50 

$5.50 


100 

$10.00 


500 

$47.50 


$6.50  $12.00  $55.00 


Assorted  Chicks  $4.00  $  8.00 

For  shipment  any  Tues.  Wed.  or  Thur.  after  May 
17th.  Every  chick  guaranteed  front  the  best  of 
free  range  stock.  I  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee 
safe  delivery.  Excellent  hatches  make  these  prices 
possible.  Order  yours  today.  Special  prices  on 
larger  quantities. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop,,  Sergeantgville,  N.  J.  Box  N 

~BABY  CHICKS 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  You 


100 


Purebred  Stock 


Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $io  00 

Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns .  -- 

Anconas . . 

S.  C.  Bl.  Minorcas . 

Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds . 

Buff  &  Wh.  Rocks . 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  .  . 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

Black  Langshans . 

S.  C.  Wh.  Minorcas . 

Light  Brahmas . 

Ail  absolutely  first  class  pure  bred  "stock.  Prompt  shhv 
ments  made.  Mail  orders  to 
JAMES  KREJCI,  2165  E.  86th  St.,  CLEVELAND,  O, 


10.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

13.00 

13.00 

15.00 

15.00 

18.00 


60 
$5.50 

5.50 

6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 

6.50 
7.00 
7.00 
8.00 
8.00 

9.50 


26 

$3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.75 

3.75 

4.25 

4.25 

5.00 


FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Mixed  Stock _  $8  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $9  per  100 
Barred  Rocks ....  $10  per  100 

Postage  Paid.  Live  Arrival 
_  Guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  of  incubation 
— -  from  high-class  bred- 

to-Iay  stock.  Prices  after  June  ist.  Barred  and 
l  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  12c 

each;  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  ioc  each; 
Broiler  chicks,  7c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by 
prepaid  parcel-post.  Pullets  10  to  12  weeks  for  sale. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  -NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


18,000  Chicks  Weekly 


«  A’  w^?edran?  shipped  just  right. 

c-  White  Leghorns,  10c  100,  9 He 
S00-  S.  C.  Barred  Rook,  White  Rock, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  11c  100,  10  He 

500,  10c  1000;  Heavy  Broilers,  9c.  I0O, 
8!4c  500,  8c  1000.  100%  live  arrival 

guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this' 
ad  lor  quick  shipment. 

L.  R.  WALCK 

R.  R.  No.  3  GREENCASTLE,  PAi 


Chicks 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  11  Cta. 
Barred  Rocks,  10  Cts. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  8  Cts. 

Mixed  or  Off  Color  Chicks,  7  Cts. 

These  chicks  are  all  hatched  from  free  range 
stock.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Descriptive  booklet  free. 

w.  a.  lauver,  McAlisterville,  pa. 


LONG’S  GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Rocks,  11c;  Wyandottes,  12c;  Leg¬ 
horns,  8c;  Mixed,  7c.  Reductions 
on  large  amounts.  Good,  lively 
Free  Range  CHICKS,  carefully 
selected.  Delivery  guaranteed. 

Catalog  1 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  Long,  Mgr.,  Box  12,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 

Chick  Price  Smashed 

Order  from  this  Ad. 

Mixed  and  Assorted,  100,  S7  I  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  100,  $8 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks . 100,  S10  I  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  .100,  $10 

Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivery  free. 

TROUP  BROS.,  R.  D.  No.  3,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Every  tiird  in  our  flock  inspected  by  experts  from 
N.  Y.  State  College  and  clucks  shipped  under  the 
seal  of  the  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Assn.  You  Know  What  You  Are  Getting.  Care¬ 
ful  breeding  plus  inspection  insures  results.  Get 
circular  giving  full  description,  also  price  list. 

H.  L.  ROBINSON  Box  103  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 


LOOK!  Baby  |9  a_1.0,°nan^  up- 

F ree  FEED  with  order. 

CHICKS!  Postage  paid.  Live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  300  egg 
1 stock-  Quality  supreme.  Catalog  free. 
Nabob  Hatcheries,  Ave.  19,  Gambier,  Ohio 

Member  Int.  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


CHICKS 


S.C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  $10  per  10C 
Barred  Rocks,  $11  per  100;  White  Rocks,  $1 
-  per  100;  Reds,  $12  per  100.  Light  mixed,  $; 
P®r  lOf);  heavy,  $10  per  100.  All  good  chicks.  Circular  fret 

-,fl'  . .  -JMOND  Bex  A  McAU.tervllle,  P» 


KERR  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices 


Trad©  Mark  Reg.  TT.  8.  Pa*.  Off. 


Don’t  take  a  chance  on  chicks  of 
unknown  parentage.  Eliminate  the 
uncertainty  and  trouble  of  hatching 
your  own  chicks.  Buy  Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks.  You  know  you  are  getting 
what  you  [want — exactly  when  you 
want  them. 


Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Lively  Chicks 
come  from  a  long  line  of  heavy 
egg  producers.  They  are  bred 
under  the  supervision  of  our  own 
experts.  They  are  hatched  in  our 
own  incubators — at  our  own 
plants. 


Utility  Price* 


Special  Mating*  Price* 


White  Leghorns  . , . 

Barred  Rocks . 

R.  I.  Reds . 

White  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes. 


9  cents  each 

14  cents 

each 

12  “ 

it 

17  “ 

ti 

13  “ 

it 

18  “ 

it 

16  “ 

a 

21  “ 

ti 

16  “ 

it 

21  S 

it 

Send  in  your  order  today.  100%  delivery,  alive  and  healthy,  guaranteed 
Aek  for  the  1924  Kerr  Chick  Book. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n.) 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  10  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Box  No.  10 


10 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  10 


Springfield,  Mass.,  Box  No.  10 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

STRONG  STURDY,  Northwestern  New  York  State  Stock,  bred  from  our  fast  maturing 
strains,  that  will  develop  to  full  size  from  three  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  the  average 
chix  Parent  stock  selective  mated  for  generations  by  the  Hogan  and  Cornell  methods. 
Pullets  from  our  June  hatched  birds  will  produce  high  percentage  of  eggs  this  winter 
when  eggs  are  high. 


CUSTOMER’S  LETTER  / 

Gentlemen:  May  19  th,  1924 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  from  the  200  day-old  chix  we  purchased  of  you 
the  middle  of  last  June,  we  raised  125  pullets.  On  the  17th  day  of  December 
thev  laid  67  eggs  (better  than  50%)  and  from  that  time  on  they  have  laid  from 
50%  to  80%  and  are  still  at  it.  We  believe  June  is  the  best  month  in  the  season 

to  rai8e  CWX-  ^WwiCKS,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 


25  to  499 

White  Leghorn* . 12Mc  each 

R.  I.  Reds . }4c 

Barred  Rox . 14c 

White  Rox . 14c 

Buff  Leghorns . 13c 

Anconas . 14c 

Black  Minorca® . 14c 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 25c 

PULLETS — We  have  some  excellent  three  months’  old  pullets 
for  June  deliveries  at  very  attractive  prices. 


500  to  999 
12c  each 
13^c  “ 
i3^c  ;• 

13 * 
12^c  • 

13Hc  “ 
13^c  “ 
25c 


1000 

11c  each 
13c  “ 
13c  “ 
13c  “ 
12c  “ 
13c  “ 
13c  “ 


NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 
rtansomville,  N.  Y. 

R.  CURTISS  CO.,  Prop. 

Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


with 


Don’t  Compare  These  Low  JUNE  Prices 

w,la.„yothTr  '®"a^°|s*fofev*k<,rROTewberCoL^pri*MnaieSlowered1be<f8Dseeoftincr«a»ed'Bfertil?ty1.'  «r«for  .| 
SSSt  0r»'Sto,^hh& sacrificed  for  competitive  reasona-or  for  any  reason. 

Quality  Chicks  at  These  Low  June  Prices 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

White  Leghorns . . . 

Barred  Rocks. ,  . . •  •  •  . . * 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks  or  Anconas . 

White  Wyandottes  or  Black  Minorcas . 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  (Mating  A),  R.  I-  Reds, 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks 


25 
$2.75 
3.50 
4.00 
6.00 

MATING 

25  50 

$5.00  $9.50 


60 

$5.00 

6.50 

7.50 

9.50 

100 

$18.00 


100 
$9.00 
12.00 
14.00 
18.00 

500 

$87.50 


600 
$43.00 
67.00 
68.00 
90.00 

1000 

$170.00 


10C0 

$85.00 

115.00 

135.00 


W.  F.  HILLPOT.BOX29,  Frenchtown.  N.J 


Member  International 
Baby  Chieh  Aeon. 


30,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY  for  June  and  July  Delivery 

BRED  RIGHT,  HATCHED  RIGHT,  SHIPPED  RIGHT 

Hatched  by  men  with  14  years’  experience  in  one  of  the  largest,  finest .and  best  equipped  hatcheries  in  the  state 
Fs,  ,  Order  early.  $100  WILL  BOOK.YOUR  ORDER 


Prices 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
0.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 
S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS 
BROILER  CHICKS,  H.  B 
_  BROILER  CHICKS,  L.  B 

too  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed  to  your  door  by  prepaid  P»rcel  “t'^KEYSTONE VITALITy'cHICKS  make1 'go^ 

last  year,  and  raised  over  500.  Many  others  report  raising  90  to  100  per  cent. .  Let _  KEYSTONE !  VITALITY  GHIUKb  make  good 

money  for  you  as  they  have  done  for  hundreds  of  oth^,EL^^LOQUB^ FREE embers  I.  B.  G.  Association. 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Each 

10c 

10c 

12c 

14c 

12c 

9c 

7c 


Per  1000 
$90.00 
90.00 
110.00 
130.00 
110.00 
80.00 
60.00 


THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 


(The.  Old 
Reliable  Plant) 


Box  100, 


ONE  MILLION 

YAiCfc 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

ON  READY  MADE  GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS 
$8.00  PER  lOO  AND  UP 

Good  Luck”  chicks  and 


50 

100 

300 

500 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$25.50 

$42.00 

5.00 

9.50 

27.00 

45.00 

6.00 

11.50 

33.00 

52.00 

6.50 

12.00 

35.00 

54.00 

7.00 

13.50 

39.00 

62.00 

7.00 

13.50 

39.00 

62.00 

9.00 

17.00 

48.00 

80.00 

1000 

$80.00 

90.00 

100.00 

108.00 

120.00 

120.00 


This  season  get  our  big,  fluffy,  healthy,  vigorous 
REAP  BIG  PROFITS 
Varieties  Prices  on: 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns . . 

Anconas . . 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  C.  &  S.  G.  Reds 

White  Rocks . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas. 

White  &  Buff  Orpingtons . 

S.  L. Wyandottes,  Buff  Minorcas, 

Lt.  Brahmas . .  _  - 

Light  Mixed,  $8.00;  Heavy  Mixed,  $9.50  per  100  straight. 

POSTPAID.  FULL  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  BANK  REFERENCE. 
The  Neuhauser  “GOOD  LUCK”  chicks  axe  prized  by  thousands  of  custom¬ 
ers  everywhere  for  their  Beauty,  Type  and  Heavy  Egg  Production.  We 
hatch  only  from  the  best  selected  parent  flocks.  We  send  you  BIG,  STRONG, 
STURDY  CHICKS.  Order  right  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance.  Get 
them  when  you  want  them.  You  take  no  chance  with  Neuhauser’s  Good 
Luck  chicks.  Catalog  Free.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  C.  Assn.  We  are 
only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

BOX  82,  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 

Cocks  and  Hens.  In 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  your  wants. 


NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES. 

CHOICE  BREEDING  BIRDS. — Cockerels  and  Pullets  all  ages, 
any  of  our  pure-bred  varieties,  at  all  times.  " 


i 


Mgr 

yHH 


IOOOOOO  for  1924 


15th. 

YEAR 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES — BY  PARCEL  PC>ST  PREPAID 

Do  not  fall  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  Includa  our  number  one  chicks  and  specials.  Our  stock  Is  bred  for  quality  and 
Heavy  egg  production.  Flocks  culled  by  experts  and  they  will  bo  money  makers.  Will  ship  any  number  chicke  from  25  on  op. 

S  C  Anconas.  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. .  10c  Silver  Laced  and  Columbian  Wyandottes .  lfic 

R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks. . .  12c  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  and  Light  Brahmas ........  20c 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes .  14c  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas. .  13c  Odds  and  Ends.  10c 

Order  direct  from  this  Ad.  Attractive  catalogue  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks  we  furnish  you  a  valuable  book  on  how  to 
raise  chicks  and  poultry, 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


i  r>  •  r»  1  j  from  extra  quality  flocks  with  heavy  laying  strains. 

Chick  4  rices  JKedUCeci  SAFE  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel  post  c.  o.  d. 


You  can  pay  for  the  chicks  when  they  arrive.  In  this  way  you  take  no  risk. 


1000 

$80.00 

82.50 

100.00 

110.00 


Varieties'  Prices  On:  50  100  500 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $4.75  $9.00  $42.50 

S.  C.  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas .  5.00  9.50  45.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  5.75  11.00  52.50 

White  Wyandottes,  Barron  White  Leghorns .  6.75  12.50  60.00 

8.  C.  White  Minorcas .  ?  00  17.00  82.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  4.25  8.00  37.50 

25  years’  hatching  and  20  years’  shipping  enables  us  to  produce  the  BEST.  A  hatch  each  week 

_  through  June.  July  and  August.  Place  your  orders  as  far  in  advance  as  possible.  Catalog  Free. 

onTHCENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


75.00 


BABY  DUCKS  AND  BABY  CHICKS 


8.00  15.00  43.00  72.00 
8.50  16.00  47.00  75.00 
No  order  less  than  25. 

No  order  less  than  15. 
$10.00  per  hundred  straight. 


140.00 

145.00 


Pure-bred,  selected 

Healthy,  husky  stock 

Order  today  from  this  ad.  Ref.  Farmers  and  Citizens  Bank.  Bucyrus,‘Ohio. 

Varieties  Prices  postpaid  on  50  100  300  500  .  1900 

LEGHORNS.  White,  Brown  and  Buff .  $7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00  $120.00 

ROCKS.  Barred  &  White,  ANCONAS.  BLACK 
MINORCAS.  R.  I.  REDS,  single  &  Rose  comb .... 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  BUFF  ORPINGTONS .  . 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  20c  each  straight . 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  30c  each  straight .  ,  ,  . 

MIXED  CHICKS,  all  varieties .  $10.00  per  hundred  straight. 

Pure-bred,  culled  flocks  on  free  range.  25%  down  books  order.  Circular  free.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  LEMERT  HATCHERY  Box  700  LEMERT,  OHIO 

250,000  JUNE,  JULY,  CHICKS 

57.00  per  100  and  up.  POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOO“ 

From  selected,  heavy  laying  flocks.  Produced  I 
OUR  OWN  MAMMOTH  HOT  WATER  INCUBATORS 

Varieties  Price*  on: 

White  Brown,  Buff  &  Blk.  Leghorns,  Anconas  (Sheppard’s) . 

White  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Extra  Quality . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas . 

Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  .  .  _ 

White  Wyandottes,  extra  quality,  heavy  laying  strain .  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks,  Heavy  Breeds, .  5.00 

Mixed  Chicks,  Light  Breeds .  4.00 

NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO 


POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR.  100  PER  CENT.  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 

Produced  by  men  of  many  years’  experience.  HATCHED  IN 


SO 

100 

500 

$4.50 

$8.00 

$38.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

5.60 

10.00 

47.50 

6.00 

11.00 

52.00 

7.50 

14.00 

68.00 

5.00 

9.00 

43.00 

4.00 

7.00 

35.00 

Bank  reference.  Order  right  from  this 
ad  with  full  remittance.  Free  catalog. 


SCHWEGLER’S  “TH0R-0-BRED”  BABY  CHICKS 


97%  live  delivery  guaranteed 


LIVE  AND  LAY 

Order  direct  from  this  ad. 


Ask  for  our  free  chick  book. 


White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns 
Barred  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas. 
White  Wyandottes  &  White  Rox . 

Black  Minorcas . 

Buff  Orpingtons.  . 

Mixed  Chicks . 


Per  500 

Per  100 

Per  50 

Per  25 

$62.50 

$13.00 

$7.00 

$3.75 

70.00 

14.50 

7.75 

1.00 

77.50 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

82.50 

17.1/0 

9.00 

4.75 

87.50 

18.00 

9.50 

5.00 

47.50 

10.00 

5.50 

3.00 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER 


204  Northampton 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


SUNSHINE  BABY  CHICKS 

For  June,  July  and  August  Delivery 


Per  100 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -  $10 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  -  11 

Barred  Rocks  .  -  -  12 

White  Wyandottes  -  -  14 

Heavy  Assorted  -  -  -  10 

Light  Assorted 


600 

$47.60 

52.50 

67.50 

67.50 

47.50 

42.50 


1000 

$90 

100 

110 

130 

90 

80 


100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid  to 
your  door.  Producedby  men  of  years  of  expe¬ 
rience.  Hatched  inf  the  Blue  Hen  Mammoth 
Hot  Water  Incubator.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
_ _  send  for  catalogue.  ^  . 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY_ DALMATIA,  PA. 


BABY  CHIX 

FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  FREE  RANGE  FLOCKS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . 100  $8.00 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  100  8.00 

BARRED  ROCKS..  . .  100  10.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS .  100  11.00 

BROILERS  or  MIXED  CHIX .  100  7.00 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  Prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Address  J.  N.  NACE,  Box  30,  RICHFIELD,  PA- 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES 

CHICKS 


$9.00 

Prices 


PER 

On 


300,000 

Varieties 

.White  and  Brown  Leghorns. ....... 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas. . 

White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  .... 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  .  .  - 

Mixed  Chicks,  $9.00  per  100  straight.  166%  live  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  Parcel 
Post.  Well  hatched  from  personally  Culled,  heavy  laying  hens  on  free  range.  Bank 
reference.  Order  direct  from  this  Ad  and  save  time. 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  B-6,  NORWALK,  OHIO 


100  AND  UP 

50  100 

$5.00  $10.00 

6.00  12.00 

6.50  13.00 

7.00  14.00 


500 

$47.50 

57.50 

62.50 

67.50 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 


Exclusively  Pure  Barron  English  Strain,  out  of  im¬ 
ported  birds  with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby  chicks 
for  March,  April,  May  and  June  delivery.  Capacity 
12,000  chicks  a  week.  My  book  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,”  $1,  or  given  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS 

Box  41  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Barron,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  &  While  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Bred  for  business  from  unrestricted  farm 
tange  stock  which  insures  vitality.  Largs 
hatches  of  big  sturdy  Chicks  every  week  at 
only  12c  each.  Discounts  on  large  orders. 
Live  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


‘WHY  NOT' 


Buy  your  Chicks  from  Egg-bred  stock  WHITE  LEG 
HORNS,  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS.  Chicks  that 
are  hatched  right  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

Free  Catalogue. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B, 


When  writing  advertisers,  be  sure  to  say  that 

you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  10c. 
Barred  Rocks,  12c;  Reds,  13c,  ana 
Mixed,  8c.  100%  live  arrival. 

Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  Circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY,  WM.  NACE,  Prop. 
Box  60,  McAlister ville,  pa. 
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American  Agriculturist,  June  21,  1924 

Our  Friends  the  Trees 

An  A.  A.  Wednesday  Evening  Radio  Talk 


IT  WAS  my  good  fortune  to  be  born  at  the  edge  of  the 
big  woods,  up  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  I  saw  as  a 
boy  the  cutting  of  the  virgin  forest,  the  driving 
and  the  floating  of  the  logs  down  the  river,  and 
then  something  of  the  way  in  which  the  logs  were  put 
through  the  saw  mill  to  come  out  as  lumber  and  timber. 
My  early  contact  with  the  forests  gave  me  a  very  deep 
interest  in  the  future  of  our  forests,  and  made  me 
eventually  become  a  forester,  that  I  might  do  my  share 
in  helping  to  protect 
our  forests,  making 
them  a  permanent  re¬ 
source. 

Why  should  it  be 
necessary  to-day  for 
the  friends  of  the  trees 
and  the  forests,  and 
foresters,  to  be  plead¬ 
ing  for  a  continuation 
of  our  forests?  Why 
shouldn’t  everyone  be 
convinced  of  the  great 
value  of  our  forests, 
and  determined  to  see 
that  our  present  forests 
are  maintained  for  the 
future,  and  that  new 
forests  are  built  where 
the  old  ones  have  been 
burned  down? 

There  is  a  very  sound 
reason  for  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  most  of  you  to 
the  necessity  for  con¬ 
sidering  our  forests  as 
our  friends,  and  for 
your  failure  to  demand 
of  those  who  represent 
you  in  our  legislative 
halls  that  our  forests 
be  property  protected 
and  renewed.  Let’s  go 
back  just  a  little  to  see 
what  has  made  us  so 
very  indifferent. 

When  our  people 
*came  to  our  Eastern 
shores,  some  three  to 
four  hundred  years  ago, 
they  came  from  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  the  for¬ 
ests  were  already  dis¬ 
appearing,  and.  they 
came  with  the  idea  of 
the  forest  as  a  friend,  to  be  taken  care  of.  Some  of  the 
first  rules  and  regulations  made  by  our  fathers  were 
for  the  forests.''  In  1640,  Exeter,  which  is  now  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  passed  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  the  forests.  In  1682,  William  Penn 
ordained  that  the  grantee  must  keep  one-sixth  part  of 
his  land  in  forest,  and  as  early  as  1783  every  one  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  had  forest  fire  rules  and  regulations. 

Why  did  we  forget  these  early  regulations,  and  why 
is  it  necessary  for  us  now  to  plead  for  proper  care  of  the 
woods?  Our  people  found,  as  they  came  to  settle  this 
new  land,  the  finest  woods  that  white  man  had  ever 
seen  before,  coming  right  down  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  Our  hardy  pioneer  fathers  started  exploring 
the  great  western  country,  and  they  came  back  with 
stories  of  the  wonderful  hardwood  forests  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  exploring  the  Lake 
States,  wrote  of  the  wonderful  evergreen  forests. 

We  Have  Over-estimated  Our  Reserves 

There  has  been  implanted  in  our  people  for  several 
generations  the  idea  that  there  are  plenty  of  forests  to 
the  westward  to  take  care  of  all  of  our  needs,  and 
therefore  there  was  little  necessity  for  protecting  and 
preserving  the  woods.  Down  through  the  years  we 
have  been  getting  rid  of  the  trees  so  rapidly  that  to-day 
we  see  very  clearly  the  end  of  the  remaining  virgin 
forest  of  the  South  and  West.  And  with  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  trees  and  the  increasing  cost  of  all  forest 
products,  we  are  feeling  an  economic  need  that  is  mak¬ 
ing  us  think  seriously  of  what  we  are  to  do  in  the  future 
for  wood.  In  other  words,  our  present  indifference  is 
quite  justifiable,  and  now  that  we  know  what  the 
future  holds  in  store  for  us,  we  should  wake  up  and 
work  aggressively  for  more  and  better  forests. 

We  are  tremendous  consumers  of  wood  in  this 
country.  With  all  of  the  uses  of  brick  and  concrete  and 
steel,  in  building,  more  wooden  buildings  are  being 
erected  to-day  than  any  ot,her  kind.  We  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  using  large  sizes  of  timbers  and  boards, 
that  we  continue  to  be  wasteful,  even  though  we  are 
paying  a  very  high  price  for  our  wastefulness,  ffhe 


By  HUGH  P.  BAKER 

Forester,  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 

Forest  Service  at  Washington  tells  us  that  we  have  an 
annual  waste  of  140,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  this  coun¬ 
try  each  year  because  you  people  are  insisting  on  buying 
lumber  cut  to  even  lengths.  This  waste  represents 
the  average  annual  growth  of  over  2,000,000  acres, 
which  is  equal  to  about  one-half  the  area  of  New  Jersey. 

Some  of  you  are  saying 
that  the  substitutes  for 
lumber,  —  brick  and 
steel,  and  concrete, — 
will  solve  our  wood 
problem.  In  a  way 
these  substitutes  will 
help,  but  engineers  tell 
us  that  we  will  always 
be  great  users  of  wood 
for  construction  and 
for  other  purposes.  We 
have  tried  steel  and 
concrete  railroad  ties, 
but  without  success, 
and  to-day  we  are  us¬ 
ing  more  wooden  ties 
than  ever  before. 

The  pulp  and  paper 
industry  last  year  used 
over  6,000,000  cords 
of  wood,  and  with  this 
wood  and  the  pulp 
which  we  imported  from 
foreign  countries  we 
produced  last  year  over 
7,000,000  tons  of  paper. 
Even  though  we  are  a 
wood  using  industry, 
our  consumption  of 
wood  last  year  was  only 
a  little  over  4%  of  the 
total  wood  cut  in  the 
United  States.  Out  of 
the  thirty  billion  odd 
feet  of  lumber  which 
we  produce  annually 
in  this  country,  the 
railroads  use  about  six 
billion  feet.  Most  of 
the  wood  used  by  rail¬ 
roads  is  for  construc¬ 
tion,  but  when  you 
know  that  they  are 
using  annually  over 
87,000,000  hewn  railroad  ties,  you  can  appreciate 
the  demand  which  the  railroads  are  making  on  our 
forests.  Last  year  the  automobile  industry  used  over  a 
billion  feet  of  lumber  for  body  construction  and  crating. 
But  you  are  not  interested  in  figures  as  to  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  wood  in  this  country. 

Chemicals  were  mentioned  as  one  of  the  direct  re¬ 
turns  from  the  forest.  We  are  just  at  the  beginning  of 
the  development  of  the  chemistry  of  wood  products. 
Through  distillation  and  in  other  ways  we  are  producing 
a  large  amount  of  chemicals,  and  we  are  going  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  as  the  years  pass. 

But  I  think  most  of  you  will  be  rather  more  interested 
in  the  indirect  values  of  the  forest.  You  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  result  of  cutting  the  trees  away  from  our 
hills  and  mountains,  and  then  through  carelessness 
allowing  jire  to  keep  these  hills  and  mountains  denuded. 
With  the  forest  gone  you  appreciate  readily  that  melting 
snows  and  spring  rains  will  rush  down  from  our  hills, 
carrying  soil  which  should  be  kept  in  place  on  the  hills, 
and  causing  floods  in  our  streams  and  rivers.  We  can¬ 
not  have  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  supply  of  water, 
for  either  domestic  or  industrial  use,  unless  we  keep  the 
head  waters  of  the  streams  covered  with  a  forest. 

During  the  last  70  to  100  years  we  have  cut  over  more 
than  70%  of  the  forests  of  this  country.  We  still  have 
a  good  deal  of  fine  forest  in  the  South  and  the  far  W  est, 
but  it  is  costing  us  more  each  year  to  bring  the  products 
of  the  forests  to  our  cities  and  to  our  industries,  and 
really  those  of  us  who  know  about  our  forests  know 
that  we  are  rather  close  to  the  time  when  our  virgin 
forests  will  be  gone. 

New  York  was  covered  with  a  solid  belt  of  forest, 
when  Manhattan  Island  was  first  settled,  and  it  was 
considered  to  be  a  great  forest  state.  It  is  still  a  great 
forest  state,  even  though  the  virgin  woods  are  gone, 
because  we  have  the  forest  soil  upon  which  we  may  again 
grow  even  a  better  forest  than  the  original  timber. 
Out  of  the  30,000,000  acres  of  land  in  New  York  only 
about  15,000,000  acres  of  land  are  under  the  plow. 
What  are  we  doing  with  the  rest  of  it?  Yes,  we  have 
a  million  or  two  acres  of  forest  land  belonging  to  the 


state  in  the  Adirondacks  and  Catskills,  but  that 
doesn’t  account  for  the  rest  of  this  land.  You  can 
hardly  go  into  a  lumber  yard  in  any  village  or  city  of 
New  York  to-day  without  finding  most  of  the  lumber 
and  timber  in  that  yard  coming  from  Louisiana  or 
Texas,  or  the  West  Coast.  You  would  be  surprised  at 
the  proportion  of  the  cost,  per  thousand  feet  of  lumber, 
which  is  freight.  The  freight  bill  on  lumber  brought  into 
New  York  from  these  distant  places  for  construction 
and  for  industrial  use  runs  into  millions  of  dollars. 
How  long  do  we  want  to  put  up  with  such  an  extrava¬ 
gant  practice? 

I  could  go  on  and  tell  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
forests  in  the  Lake  States,  and  in  New  England.  The 
Northern  Lake  States  were  covered  with  a  very  wonder¬ 
ful  evergreen  forest,  and  yet  to-day  but  2%  of  the 
original  pine  forest  of  the  Lake  States  is  left. 

But  man  hasn’t  been  the  only  destructive  force  in 
the  woods.  We  have  stood  idly  by  and  let  our  trees 
burn  up  from  year  to  year  in  a  disgraceful  way.  Each 
year  around  7,000,000  acres  of  land  in  this  country 
are  being  burned  over.  It  would  be  safe  to  say,  I  think, 
that  more  forests  have  been  burned  up  since  white  men 
came  to  this  country  than  has  been  used.  As  long  as  we 
are  careless  with  camp  fires,  or  cigarette  stubs,  there 
will  be  forest  fires. 

Insects,  such  as  the  web-worm,  which  has  been 
destroying  the  foliage  of  so  many  of  our  trees  this 
spring,  and  fungi,  which  are  little  plants  that  feed  upon 
the  wood  causing  it  gradually  to  decay,  are  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  our  forests. 

What  It  Means  To  Grow  Trees 

But  now  let’s  see  what  it  means  to  grow  a 
forest.  We  will  go  out  this  fall  and  gather  the  cones 
from  the  pine  or  the  spruce  trees.  We  can  open  these 
cones  by  applying  heat,  and  the  little  brown  seeds  will 
fall  out  of  the  cones.  Next  spring  we  will  prepare  the 
soil  for  this  tree  seed  just  as  we  would  for  a  garden,  and 
plant  the  seeds  much  as  we  plant  radish,  except  we 
probably  would  broadcast  the  seed  over  the  bed  rather 
than  plant  it  in  rows.  As  nature  requires  shade  for  the 
growing  of  the  little  evergreen  trees,  we  will  put  some 
artificial  shade  over  them.  When  they  are  a  year  or 
two  old  we  will  thin  them  out  by  lifting  them  from'  the 
•  seed  bed  and  putting  them  out  in  rows,  far  enough  apart 
so  that  each  little  tree  can  form  a  good  root  system. 
After  these  transplanted  trees  are  three  or  four  years 
old,  and  from  4  to  12  inches  high,  we  lift  them  out  of  the 
soil  and  plant  them  where  we  want  them  to  grow  on 
forest  land.  We  usually  plant  them  from  6  to  7  feet 
each  way.  This  means  twelve  hundred  trees  to  the 
acre.  Three  men  or  three  good  husky  boy  scouts  can 
easily  plant  a  thousand  trees  a  day,  and  by  the  way, 
the  boy  scouts  of  the  country  have  been  doing  some 
splendid  work  in  starting  forest  plantations  about  city 
water  reservoirs  and  in  other  places. 

After  the  little  trees  are  planted,  grass  and  brush 
will  grow  up  about  them  and  you  may  think  that  the 
(i Continued  on  page  578) 


ISN’T  IT  ABOUT  TIME  FOR  US  TO  PLANT  THE 
TREES  FOR  OUR  GREAT,  GREAT,  ETC., 
GRANDSON’S  BUNGALOW? 
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Since  we  are  cutting  down  our  timber  each  year  six  times  as  fast 
as  it  can  grow,  and  it  takes  300  years  to  grow  a  good  sawlog. 


— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
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A  Woman  and  a  Swarm  of  Bees 

How  I  Got  Started  and  Made  a  Success  of  Bee-keeping 


A  LARGE  swarm  of  bees  settled  on  my’ 
lilac  bush  early  in  May,  three  springs 
ago  and  since  that  time  I  have  been  an 
enthusiastic  bee-keeper.  The  press  of 
other  work  has  prevented  my  going  into  the 


By  SHEBA  C.  HARGREAVES 

The  hive  cost  $3.75  with  one  super,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  a  smoker  which  cost  $1.50. 
I  was  advised  by  the  expert  in  charge  of  the  bee 


,  £  i  .  .  v  o  .  ^  vv auviacu  uy  ute  expert  in  cnarge  oi  me  Dee 

usmess  or  profit;  bee-keepmg  for  me  is  really  supplies  at  the  seed  store  not  to  economize  on 
in  the  nature  of  an  avocation,  though  I  am  sure  the  smoker— the  cheap  ones  have  a  bad  habit  of 
it  could  easily  be  made  a  paying  vocation  at  any  going  out  at  a  critical  moment.  Through  the 

ime.  summer  I  bought  other  necessary  tools  and  sup- 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  just  why  women  plies.  When  it  was  time  to  remove  the  super  full 
do  not  take  up  the  keeping  ol  bees  as  a  side  line,  of  honey,  I  secured  a  board  with  what  is  known 
tor  there  is  really  very  little  work  m  caring  for  a  as  a  bee  escape  set  in  the  middle  of  it.  This^ 
tew  hives  ol  bees  and  most  of  this  may 
be  done  during  the  winter  evenings  or  at 
times  when  there  is  no  rush  of  other  work. 

Of  course  there  is  a  psychological  mo¬ 
ment  for  performing  the  few  simple  oper¬ 
ations  around  the  hives  in  the  spring, 
but  it  is  a  blessed  relief  to  find  some  form 
of  life  that  does  not  beg  to  be  provided 
with  food  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  For 
weeks  together  all  the  bees  ask  is  to  be 
let  alone  and  they  give  more  in  the  way 
of  return  for  their  care  and  the  outlay  of 
capital  than  chickens  or  any  of  the  other 
enterprises  open  to  women. 

Of  course  some  women  would  be  afraid 
of  being  stung,  but  there  are  two  ways  of 
meeting  this  difficulty — the  first  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  suitable  clothing  so  as  to  make  a 
sting  rare  and  then  if  one  receives  a 
chance  sting  to  payjno  attention  to  it. 

A  person  who  lives  in  deadly  fear  of  conse¬ 
quences  had  best  let  bees  alone,  for  they 
are  highly  intuitive  and  know  at  once  and 
have  no  respect  for  those  who  are  afraid  of 
them.  A  calm  gentle  disposition  and  a 
steady  hand  are  necessary  in  making  a 
success  with  bees. 

But  I  set  out  to  tell  the  story  of  my 
first  season’s  experience  with  a  swarm  of 
bees.  Of  course  in  my  inexperience  I 
made  many  blunders  which  could  have 
been  prevented  had  I  read  up  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  undertaking  to  care  for  them, 
but  in  my  case  there  was  no  time  and 
events  fairly  crowded  each  other  before  I 
had  gotten  a  grasp  of  the  situation. 

The  swarm  was  a  very  large  one  and  a 
very  early  one.  At  what  I  thought  was 
a  risk  of  life  and  limb  I  cut  off  the  branch  and 


It  is  rather  strange  that  women  do  not  take  more  readily  to  bee-keeping 
it  is  work  for  which  they  are  particularly  fitted  by  nature.  .  .” 


placed  it  carefully  in  a  clean  box  until  a  hive 
could  be  brought  out  from  town.  The  hive  is 
really  a  wonderful  invention,  containing,  as  it  does, 
the  frames  which  prevent  the  bees  from  making 
the  combs  solid  inside  the  lower  part  which  is 
called  the  brood  chamber.  This  is  really  the  home 
of  the  bees.  The  box  which  fits  on  the  top  is 
called  the  super;  it  is  filled  with  the  little  boxes  in 
which  the  honey  that  can  be  spared  is  stored. 

The  hive  which  I  secured  had  eight  frames  in 
the  brood  chamber;  this  is  the  standard  size, 
though  they  are  made  with  ten  frames.  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  eight-frame 
hives  are  best  for  women,  for  they  are  lighter  and 
easier  to  handle,  though  it  is  claimed  that  more 
honey  can  be  secured  by  housing  the  colonies 
in  ten-frame  hives.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  professionals  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  so  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  individual 
preference. 


device  when  placed  between  the  hive  body  and  _ __  OUWIM:i  ttlJU  ULUer  11Lue 

the  super  about  24  hours  before  time  to  take  off  necessities  would  come  well  inside  of  $5  so  that 

TnO  On  Y*\£iT*  nn  I  1  /-» I  Ann  L it  .  1  '  i  i  1  •  .  a  A  .  .  _  r> 


tionally  good  season  from  their  standpoint.  The 
fifth  of  July  a  swarm  emerged.  I  remember 
that  I  was  very  much  pleased ;  I  was  able  to  hive 
them  and  they  did  very  well,  becoming  a  strong 
colony,  though  they  produced  no  extra  honey 
that  first  season.  Now,  I  would  not  permit  a 
new  colony  to  swarm,  for  they  swarm  at  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  honey  and  are  very  likely  to  weaken  them¬ 
selves  in  numbers  so  that  they  will  not  survive 
the  winter. 

The  original  colony  in  spite  of  the  swarming 
produced  a  super  full  of  clear  white  honey — they 
made  it  largely  from  the  white  clover 
which  is  abundant  in  this  locality.  If  I 
had  known  how  to  prevent  their  swarm¬ 
ing  no  doubt  the  yield  would  have  been 
48  pounds  instead  of  24.  But  24  pounds 
pleased  me  very  much  considering  that  it 
was  the  first  I  had  ever  had  any  hand  in 
producing.  I  remember  that  honey  was 
retailing  for  thirty  cents  a  pound  that 
season  and  I  estimated  that  the  honey 
yield  just  about  covered  all  the  expense 
of  the  colony,  besides  leaving  me  at  the 
end  of  the  season  with  two  strong  colo¬ 
nies.  Though  the  second  hive  was  not 
paid  for  by  the  bees. 

The  next  season  the  yield  was  48 
pounds  for  each  hive  with  one  swarm 
for  sale.  I  have  never  kept  more  than 
two  colonies,  as  the  aim  is  just  to  pro¬ 
duce  honey  for  our  own  use.  Of  course, 
swarms  escape  if  they  are  not  watched 
very  closely,  then  there  are  bad  years  to 
be  reckoned  with,  but  taken  year  in  and 
year  out  each  colony  will  produce  an¬ 
other  strong  colony,  in  fact,  the  problem 
is  to  keep  a  small  apiary  within  bounds 
where  natural  swarming  is  permitted. 
The  professional  bee-keeper  resorts  to 
artificial  swarming  and  can  build  up  an 
unbelievable  number  of  strong  colonies 
from  a  single  colony  in  a  season. 

Not  every  woman  who  wishes  to  start  in 
the  bee  business  would  wait  until  a  swarm 
came  to  her.  Most  of  them  would  cast 
about  for  a  stand  in  a  hive  after  they  had 
studied  a  while  on  bee-keeping.  The  price 
of  a  thrift  colony  in  a  new  hive  is  $15  for 
an  eight-frame  hive,  and  $17.50  for  a 
ten-frame  hive.  The  smoker  and  other  little 


an  investment  of  $20  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  a  start.  Of  course  prices  would  vary 
somewhat  iwith  the  locality;  in  sections  of  the 
country  where  the  bee  industry  is  carried  on 
extensively  it  might  be  possible  to  secure  a  start 
for  less  money. 


But  the  beginner  should  be  very  cautious 


in 


the  super,  will  clear  the  super  of  bees — the  little 
trap  allows  them  to  descend  into  the  hive  but 
prevents  their  returning.  This  cost  75  cents,  so 
that  all  told  my  actual  outlay  of  money  for  that 
hive  the  first  season  was  $6. 

My  bee  costume  I  arranged  myself  out  of  cloth¬ 
ing  which  I  had.  I  sewed  mosquito  netting  to  a  „ 

hat  with  a  large  brim  and  fastened  it  down  under  buying  bees.  “Small  bee-keepers  will  often  sell 
a  heavy  coat.  Some  loose  old  gloves  with  heavy  a  swarm  of  bees  in  an  old  hive  for  very  little, 
canvas  sewed  on  tor  gauntlets  so  that  there  was  Many  times  these  are  strong  colonies  and  free 
no  gap  between  glove  and  sleeve  answered  very  from  disease  but  there  is  always  a  risk  in  starting 
well.  At  first  I  tried  to  work  m  skirts,  but  this  was  in  this  way.  It  is  well  also  to  be  sure  of  the  vari- 
disastrous— the  bees  have  a  way  of  attacking  just  ety  of  bees— the  pure  bred  Italians  are  considered 
above  the  shoe  tops.  Later  I  wore  khaki  trousers  the  best  all  around  variety  for  this  country  The 
which  were  securely  fastened  down  over  the  shoes,  native  black  bees  are  terribly  savage  and  hard  to 
1  lound  that  1  had  greater  confidence  if  I  knew  it  manage,  and  some  of  the  other  imported  breeds 
was  impossible  lor  the  bees  to  reach  any  part  of  are  not  considered  particularly  hardy.  Of  course 
my  anatomy.  .  t  the  professional  can  change  the  variety  in  a  short 

lhe  colony  grew  amazingly.  It  was  an  excep-  {Continued  on  page  576 ) 
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Dairy  Committee  Trying  To  Get 
Together 

DAIRYMEN  will  be  interested  in  the  news 
account  on  Page  577  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Dairy  Conference  Committee  of  Fifteen. 
This  Committee  met  in  Utica  Saturday,  June  7th. 
It  passed  a  resolution  declaring  for  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  price  of  milk  on  and  after  June 
16th,  but  this  resolution  was  not  passed  unani¬ 
mously.  Unless  there  is  unanimous  agreement, 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  better  prices.  Even  then, 
better  prices  cannot  prevail  unless  resolutions 
calling  for  them  are  founded  on  practical,  economic 
conditions. 

The  great  danger,  as  we  see  it,  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen,  is  to  respond  to  a  perfectly  natural 
desire  to  do  too  much  in  a  too  short  time.  Evils 
in  the  milk  business  have  been  collecting  for  many 
years,  and  it  must  not  be  expected  that  they  can 
all  be  corrected  in  a  short  time.  The  whole  milk 
situation  is  very  complicated,  the  most  so  of  any 
market  problem  which  farmers  have,  and  almost 
every  farmer  and  every  organization  has  conflict¬ 
ing  ideas  as  to  how  the  problem  can  be  solved. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  men 
on  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  no  matter  how  sin¬ 
cere  they  are  in  Avanting  to  accomplish  results, 
will  unanimously  agree,  especially  at  first.  But 
the  mere  fact  that  they  are  trying  to  get  together 
and  that  the  last  meeting  did  not  result  in  an 
open  break  gives  us  hope  that  they  may  yet  work 
together  unanimously  for  the  good  of  every  dairy¬ 
man  in  the  territory.  As  long  as  we  can  feel  that 
the  individuals  on  the  Committee  are  sincerely 
striving  to  solve  the  problem,  we  will  be  for  them, 
even  though  progress  seems  discouragingly  slow. 


drastic  and  restrictive  emmigration  law  was 
passed  excluding  J apanese  entirely  and  restricting 
emmigration  from  other  countries  to  two  per  cent, 
of  the  nationals  which  were  here  according  to  the 
census  of  1890.  Under  the  present  restrictive 
emmigration  law  the  quota  is  three  per  cent  and 
the  basis  was  the  census  of  1910. 

A  large  amount  of  pressure  was  brought  on 
Congress  and  the  President  for  some  form  of 
legislation  that  would  help  the  farmers,  particu¬ 
larly  the  wheat  growers,  out  of  their  present  hard 
times.  “The  most  important  of  their  farm  bills  was 
the  McNary -Haugen  bill.  This  and  similar  legis¬ 
lation  failed  to  pass.  It  is  perhaps  just  as  well. 
If  there  is  too  much  wheat,  passing  a  law  raising 
the  price  may  help  for  a  short  time,  but  in  the  long 
run  it  is  simply  darning  up  a  stream  which  in  time 
will  overflow  and  continue  its  course  in  spite  of 
the  dam.  Legislation  interfering  with  natural 
laws  are  as  foolish  as  trying  to  make  water  run 
up  hill.  _ 

T  B  Workers  Study  Their  Job 

ON  JUNE  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  an 
Eastern  States  Conference  on  the  Eradication 
of  Tuberculosis  in  Live  Stock  was  held  in  Albany 
in  conjunction  with  the  34th  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Society. 

While  looking  into  the  earnest  faces  of  the  more 
than  two  hundred  men  who  were  gathered  at  this 
meeting  to  exchange  information,  we  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  bovine  tuberculosis 
has  got  to  go.  These  men  are  carrying  the 
responsibility  of  the  leadership  in  our  Eastern 
States  to  conquer  TB.  They  were  there  for 
business,  and  the  exchange  of  information  and 
reports  of  progress  from  different  States,  com¬ 
munities  and  from  different  viewpoints  could  not 
help  but  be  of  great  value  to  everyone  who  heard 
them.  We  were  particularly  pleased  with  the 
showing  made  in  the  reports  of  Commissioner 
Pyrke  and  his  workers  in  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  showing  the 
remarkable  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done 
recently  in  fighting  tuberculosis  in  New  York. 

It  begins  to  look  not  only  in  New  York  but  in 
other  States  as  if  the  directors  of  the  work  have 
the  problem  in  hand.  In  fact,  such  great  progress 
was  reported  in  all  the  States  that  a  word  of 
caution  is  perhaps  needed.  It  will  do  no  good  to 
clean  up  a  large  number  of  herds  and  wide  areas 
unless  they  are  likely  to  stay  clean  afterwards. 
This  means  that  the  work  must  not  be  done  so 
rapidly  that  there  is  a  failure  to  secure  the  full 
cooperation  of  breeders  who  will  work  with  the 
State  authorities  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
keep  their  herds  clean  after  the  tests. 


things  which  are  sure  to  lead  to  trouble  in  the 
end  for  those  who  do  it. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  a  desire  to  strive  for 
more  and  better  things  is  a  natural  and  whole¬ 
some  desire.  Those  of  our  fathers  who  used 
the  oil  lamp  would  be  foolish  indeed  to  go  back 
to  the  candle,  and  he  who  now  would  say  that 
the  coming  of  the  mowing  machine  and  the 
reaper  in  the  place  of  the  scythe  and  the  cradle 
is  not  a  good  thing  would  be  called,  and  rightly, 
a  fool.  Many  of  those  who  talk  sorrowfully  of 
the  good  old  times  would  have  an  unpleasant 
time  indeed  were  they  to  have  their  wish  and 
be  returned  to  those  times.  We  can  imagine 
how  they  would  howl  if  they  had  to  get  up  some 
cold  winter  morning  and  go  five  miles  to  the 
nearest  neighbor  to  borrow  live  coals  with  which 
to  start  a  new  fire. 

What  is  needed  is  not  any  step  backward  to 
the  things  of  yesterday,  but  perhaps  a  little 
more  moderation  in  reaching  forward  too  quickly 
to  new  luxuries  before  we  as  individuals  are  able 
to  afford  them. 

Poor  Crops — Better  Prices 

ACCORDING  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
L  ture,  the  month  of  May  was  the  coldest, 
with  two  exceptions,  in  thirty  years,  and  the 
rainfall  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  very 
excessive.  Just  the  reverse  was  true  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  result  of  this  is  that  pastures 
are  exceptionally  good  and  hay  promises  to  be  a 
good  crop.  The  good  pastures  have  had  their 
natural  effect  on  the  milk  supply  which  has 
greatly  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  un¬ 
favorable  weather  has  made  it  difficult  to  get  the 
crops  in  and  when  they  were  in  they  have  not 
grown  well. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that, 
the  general  condition  of  crops  is  the  poorest  it 
has  been  at  this  season  in  the  last  twelve  years. 
We  believe  this  situation  will  affect  the  general 
farm  condition  favorably.  We  have  constantly 
maintained  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our 
hard  times  is  over-production.  We  have  had 
considerable  personal  experience  in  raising  pota¬ 
toes  and  we  never  forget  that  the  years  of  an 
average  or  rather  poor  yield  brought  us  the  best 
returns  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Therefore,  instead  of  being  discouraged  because 
the  crops  do  not  look  quite  as  good  as  usual,  or 
because  we  have  not  got  quite  so  many  of  them 
in  the  ground,  let  us  take  most  excellent  care  of 
those  we  have  and  look  forward  with  hope  that 
they  may  bring  us  more  money  than  we  would 
have  when  they  looked  better. 


Congress  Accomplished  Little 

ONE  of  the  most  unprofitable  and  costly  ses¬ 
sions  of  Congress  in  the  history  of  the  nation 
ended  on  June  7.  From  almost  beginning  to  end 
the  session  was  marked  by  disheartening  investiga¬ 
tions  and  partisan  controversies  which  have  not 
added  to  the  confidence  of  the  average  citizen. 

Aside  from  the  various  investigations,  Congress 
passed  three  bills  of  great  importance.  The  bill 
granting  a  bonus,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  paid-up 
life  insurance  to  soldiers  of  the  World  War  was 
passed,  vetoed  by  President  Coolidge,  and  re¬ 
passed  over  his  veto.  On  this  page  last  week  we 
gave  an  account  of  the  bill  which  became  a  law 
reducing  the  income  and  some  other  taxes.  A 


The  Things  of  Yesterday  or  of 
Tomorrow  ? 

ABE  MARTIN,  in  the  “Saturday  Evening 
L  Post,”  says  that  we  used  to  run  three  blocks 
to  see  a  dude,  but  now  we  are  all  dudes.  This  is 
an  amusing  and  striking  way  of  expressing  the 
change  in  the  standard  of  life  between  us  of  to¬ 
day  and  those  of  even  our  father’s  day.  This 
change  in  standard  and  demand  for  more  and 
better  things  not  only  exists  in  the  city  but  in 
every  country  community.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  nowadays  any  difference  between  a  well- 
dressed  country  crowd  on  a  holiday  or  at  a 
meeting,  and  a  city  crowd. 

Hundreds  of  things  that  we  use  in  our  daily 
life  and  think  of  as  absolutely  necessary  were  not 
so  many  years  ago  very  rare  luxuries,  if  they 
existed  at  all.  That  this  demand  for  what  we 
call  a  higher  standard  of  life  is  a  good  thing  will 
be  disputed  by  some  people.  There  are  those, 
and  they  have  many  good  arguments,  who  say 
that  modern  life  is  too  complicated,  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  soul  and  body  of  man  not  to  be 
too  much  pampered  and  that  simplicity  of  life 
and  living  is  necessary  in  developing  the  highest 
type  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  Without 
question  this  running  after  the  things  “to  keep 
up  with  the  Jones’,”  and  the  extravagant  pur¬ 
chasing  of  luxuries  that  we  can  ill-afford — among 
which  is  too  often  the  automobile — are  bad 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

AT  THIS  time,  when  the  big  party  conventions 
are  giving  every  citizen  some  mild  interest  in 
politics,  there  is  a  good  laugh  in  the  following 
story,  which  is  told  by  our  friend  W.  P.  Hall,  of 
Walton,  Delaware  County: 

“  Going  back  some  forty  years  to  when  I  was  a 
kiddie  in  New  York  City.  It  was  in  early  October 
and  election  was  near  at  hand.  The  boys  were 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  time  was  nearing  for 
free  cigars.  They  were  assembled  at  the  club 
house  on  an  evening  enjoying  each  other’s  com¬ 
pany  when  the  door  suddenly  opened  and  the 
district  leader  entered.  He  was  a  big  man  stand¬ 
ing  six  feet  with  a  girth  the  measurement  I  would 
not  dare  to  guess.  On  his  chest  he  wore  a  tie  that 
was  then  in  vogue.  It  was  the  style  of  that  day 
and  covered  the  whole  of  the  chest.  In  the  center 
of  that  tie  was  a  very  small  pin  representing  a  bug. 

“Sitting  among  the  boys  was  a  little  Irishman. 
He  seemed  to  be  amazed.  He  looked  at  that  pin 
and  then  at  the  man.  He  could  not  keep  his  eyes 
off  that  bug.  The  politician,  noticing  him 
scrutinizing  him  so  closely,  stepped  up  to  him  and 
says,  ‘ Paddy,  what  is  wrong  with  me?  ’ 

“‘Bedad,’  says  the  Irishman.  ‘In  my  time  I 
have  traveled  Ireland  all  over.  I  have  been  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  I  have  been  in 
the  far  West  in  Ameriky.  I  have  seen  many 
curiesities,  but  it’s  the  first  time  in  all  me  life  I 
ever  saw  such  a  small  bug  on  such  a  big  pertaty.’ 


M,  1924 


Out  of  the  Editor’s  Mail-Bag 

We  Liked  This  Stuff,  Maybe  You  Will 


SOME  MUSHROOM 
This  youngster  is  holding  a 
giant  9  pound  edible  mush¬ 
room,  grown  on  a  ranch  near 
Santa  Cruz,  California.  It 
measured  20  inches  from  base 
to  top  and  16  inches  from 
tip  to  tip. 


I  NOTICED  in  a  recent  market  report  in  American 
Agriculturist  that  apples  are  very  low  in  the 
market.  I  stepped  into  a  small  grocery  store  re¬ 
cently  and  asked  the  price  of  some  fancy  apples 
that  were  on  display.  The  reply  I  got  was  ten  cents 
each.  This  was  double  the  price  asked  for  oranges  and 
is  the  same  price  asked  for  grapefruit. 

I  have  priced  apples  in  perhaps  a  dozen  retail  stores 

within  the  last  few  weeks 
and  the  price  was  either 
five  or  ten  cents  each. 
These  stores  are  located  in 
the  coal  fields  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  There  has  been  little 
if  any  work  all  winter  and 
the  people  have  had  but 
little  work  all  winter  and 
they  are  not  able  to  pay 
such  prices.  The  result  is 
that  they  have  to  do  with¬ 
out  apples. 

I  ventured  to  ask  a  re¬ 
tailer  why  he  did  not  buy 
barreled  apples  and  sell 
them  at  a  price  that  the 
people  could  afford  to  eat 
a  few  apples.  He  said  he 
was  afraid  they  would  rot 
on  his  hands.  He;  said  he 
could  buy  Rome  Beauties 
and  other  apples  at  from 
$2.50  to  3.50  per  barrel 
but  he  just  kept  a  few 
fancy  apples.  He  could 
have  sold  barrel  apples  at 
a  fair  profit  by  the  peck  or  the  half  bushel  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  have  bought  them,  but  they  were  more  trou¬ 
ble  to  handle. 

The  people  in  the  vicinity  I  speak  of  did  buy  apples 
from  the  farmers  who  brought  them  in  at  from  forty 
to  fifty  cents  per  peck,  but  there  was  a  very  poor  crop 
in  this  locality  last  year  and  it  did  not  hold  out  long. 

The  retail  dealers  seemed  to  be  in  the  fancy  apple 
business  and  the  result  was  that  the  working  people 
and  their  children  had  to  do  without  apples  because 
they  could  not  pay  the  fancy  prices  asked.  They  were 
left  to  ponder  over  the  enormous  profits  farmers  were 
making  raising  ten  cent  apples,  while  the  farmer  was 
left  to  ponder  over  how  he  was  going  to  manage  to 
make  ends  meet  and  make  his  books  balance  without 
even  a  profit. — -A.  J.  Legg,  West  Virginia. 

*  *  * 

Training  the  Farm  Dog 

EVERY  farmer  needs  a  dog — not  a  sheep-killing 
cur,  but  a  trained  dog  that  earns  his  keep,  tax,  and  a 
profit  besides.  Otherwise  he  is  better  off  without  a  dog. 

For  best  results  it  is  necessary  that  the  training  begin 
when  a  pup.  After  sep¬ 
aration  from  its  mother 
confinement  at  night  is 
necessary.  His  confi¬ 
dence  is  next  to  be  se¬ 
cured.  Unless  the  dog 
has  confidence  in  the 
trainer,  the  training  is 
useless.  Give  him  a 
name,  and  teach  him  to 
know  it.  No  two  persons 
should  attempt  to  train 
him.  Drill  well  on  one 
command  before  at¬ 
tempting  another.  Teach 
him  to  come  when  told. 

Then  teach  when  and  where  to  stop.  A  good  way  to 
teach  this  is  to  use  the  words  “Stay  there,”  and 
“Watch”  when  shutting  him  up  at  night. 

Just  when  to  begin  training  for  stock  should  begin  is 
a  matter  that  needs  to  be  handled  by  the  trainer.  If 
the  dog  exhibits  signs  of  courage,  it  may  begin  earlier 
than  when  he  is  timid.  The  valuable  stock  dog  is  a 
“  heeler.”  When  young  he  may  be  spoiled  by  the  stock 
hurting  him.  When  first  driving  stock,  let  him  follow 
gentle  stock.  Keep  him  with  you  as  you  follow  and 
let  him  learn  by  observation  that  driving  stock  means 
following  it.  Usually  an  early  desire  manifests  itself 
to  assist.  Then  is  the  time  to  allow  him  to  assist  and 
to  encourage  him.  If  the  matter  is  handled  judiciously 
he  will  soon  become  a  driver  at  the  heel.  It  is  important 
that  the  dog  be  impressed  that  the  place  to  drive  is  at 
the  heel.  Then  he  will  not  run  wild  when  stock  needs 
turning  or  urging. 

Never  be  too  anxious  for  the  dog  to  know  it  all  at 
once.  Don’t  be  too  hasty  in  scolding  for  some  error  in 
his  work.  He  may  not  have  understood  what  was 
wanted.  Do  not  scold  him  for  your  own  mistakes. 


bent  this  and  nailed  securely  around  the  disk  with 
heavy  carpet  tacks.  The  other  sheet  I  bent  but  did 

A  valuable  dog  may  be  ruined  iu  this  way  Remember  ^^u“’  “  Then 

the  reply  the  lmie  boy  gave  the  mmister  when dm ^ked  f “  J  *  J i  «  &  a  1  door  the 

how  his  dog  learned  so  many  tricks,  ^  You  ve  got  to  ^  ^  Thjs  door  wa,  for  the  purpose  of 

putting  the  corn  in  and  pouring  out  the  pops. 

Next,  I  hunted  up  an  old  discarded  cook  stove  and 
taking  out  the  fixtures,  all  but  the  fire  box,  I  punched 
a  hole  in  each  end  and  in  the  middle  and  taking  two 
small  iron  rods  I  put  them  through  the  holes  and  into 
the  ends  of  the  drum  and 


By  A.  A.  READERS 


know  more  than  the  dog.”— Warner  E.  Farver. 

*  *  * 

Why  New  York  Is  Some  Market 


NEW  YORK  is  often  called  the  Hotel  City  because 
of  the  amazing  number  of  hostelries,  both  small 
and  large,  which  accommodate  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  visitors  and  many  residents  as  well.  Among  the 
largest  of  the  famous  city  hotels  is  the  McAlpin,  which 

is  celebrating  its  tenth  anniversary.  In  summarizing  - 

the  record  of  the  McAlpin  during  the  past  decade,  the  had  my  popper  done  and 
Manager,  Arthur  L.  Lee,  has  compiled  some  very  was  very  anxious  to  try 


on  one  end  I  fastened 
a  crank  and  when  the 
crank  turned  the  drum 
would  revolve.  Now  I 


interesting  statistics.  These  figures  shed  much  light 
on  the  enormous  quantities  of  materials  used  by  one  of 
the  great  modern  hotels,  and  the  figures  may  be  multi¬ 
plied  many  times  over  to  give  an  idea  of  the  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  food  in  all  New  York’s  hotel  restaurants. 

During  1922,  the  McAlpin  accommodated  702,224 
guests,  and  served  1,914,036  meals.  The  last  ten  years 


Pop-corn  capper  - 


The  Collie  Is  the  Ideal  Farm  Dog 


it  out.  So  I  put  some 
corn  in  the  drum  and 
built  a  fire  in  the  fire 
box.  Then  the  fun  be¬ 
gan.  Oh  boy,  how  I  did  turn  out  big  luscious,  fluffy, 
crisp  pops  that  fairly  made  your  mouth  water! 

My  next  move  was  to  hunt  a  market.  I  made  a  few 


i'uCbLS,  dllU.  bcl  VcU  LjtJ  J-LlCdlO.  J-AAV^  ^  J  P  l1  *  L  1J*  £  4-U  J 

have  a  total  of  7,249,631  guests  and  served  20,370,560  neat  moulds  out  of  thm  tin  holding  one-fourth  pound  of 
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pops.  I  filled  these  nearly  full  and  then  poured  sugar 
syrup  over  them,  enough  to  stick  them  together  and 
give  them  quite  a  sweet  flavor.  I  added  a  dash  of  salt 
to  give  them  zest.  Wrapping  them  in  fancy  tissue 
paper  I  went  to  town  with  my  samples.  The  first 
confectionary  store  I  went  into  contracted  for  all  that 
I  could  furnish  them.  I  marketed  my  last  pops  just 
before  Christmas  and  here  is  my  gross  earnings  from 
my  garden;  Vegetables,  $83.75;  Pops,  $138.20. 

The  1st  of  January  I  began  to  set  out  a  short  trap 
line,  just  enough  to  keep  me  employed  after  school 
hours.  I  have  caught  a  few  fine  martin,  mink  and  rat — 
but  that’s  another  story. — D.  C.  Ray. 

*  *  * 

What  Teazles  Look  Like 

It  is  about  a  year  ago  that  I  recall  seeing  an  article  in 
American  Agriculturist  about  teazles.  Would  you  kindly 
print  a  picture  of  a  teazle.  What  is  the  teazle  used  for  and 
would  it  pay  a  man  to  raise  them? — C.  W.  E.,  New  York. 

IN  compliance  with  C.  W.  E.’s  request  we  are  printing 
a  picture  of  a  teazle  head.  The  article  referred  to 
was  printed  in  the  issue  of  American  Agriculturist 

of  June  16,  1923,  and  was 
written  by  Mr.  Weatherby 
who  is  now  our  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  While  Mr.  Weatherby 
was  engaged  in  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent  work,  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  get  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  teazle¬ 
growing  industry  which  is 
centered  around  the  village  of 
Skaneateles. 

Teazle  burrs  or  the  heads  of 
the  teazle  plant,  are  used  by 
the  manufacturers  of  woolens 
and  other  textiles  to  bring  up 

consisting  oi  one-iourm  ucie.  u  w«,o  T|ualJ'  mac'1'ne  ^as 

in  fine  shape  for  gardening.  The  first  pretty  spell  in  been  devised  thus  far  that  will  do  the  job  as  well  as  the 

March  I  planted  it  in  frost  proof  vegetables— peas,  teazle  plant,  which  is  in  reality  a  weed, 

radishes,  lettuce  and  spinach,  also  set  out  onion  sets  It  is  not  very  likely  that  it  would  pay  you  to  try  this 

and  cabbage  plants  venture  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  it  takes 

I  cultivated  them  thoroughly  and  got  them  on  the  a  man  with  experience  to  cure  the  teazle  properly  and 

very  earliest  market  at  fancy  prices.  Then  along  mid  furthermore  it  takes  a  certain  amount  of  experience  to 

June  I  reharrowed  thejplot  and  planted  it  in  rice  pop-  grow  and  handle  the  crop.  The  marketing  end  also  pre¬ 
corn  I  listed  it  two  feet  apart  and  planted  the  corn  sents  many  problems.  In  view  of  the  experience  of 

eighteen  inches  in  row.  When  it  was  well  up  I  began  several  growers  it  does  not  seem  wise  for  any  one  to 

cultivation  with  wheel  hoe.  I  cultivated  it  every  week  believe  that  a  man  would  get  rich  growing  teazles, 

till  the  tassels  began  to  appear.  The  15tli  of  October  although  once  in  a  while  they  have  come  in  as  a  very 
I  gathered  a  fine’  crop  of  well  matured  ears,  putting  handy  cash  crop, 
them  up  in  the  grainary 
loft  to  dry  (pop  corn  must 
be  dried  thoroughly  as  • 
soon  as  gathered,  other¬ 
wise  it  will  not  produce 
good  pops).  Along  the  1st 
of  December  I  made  a 
popcorn  popper  as  follows : 

I  took  a  board  one  inch 
thick  and  long  and  wide 
enough  to  make  two  disks 
eighteen  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  This  done,  I  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  tinsmith 
two  sheets  of  thick  tin, 
twenty  inches  in  length. 

One  sheet  broad  enough 
to  reach  two-thirds  the 
way  around  disks,  I 


meals,  exclusive  of  banquets  and  such  functions. 
Small  wonder  that  for  this  almost  incredible  number  of 
meals,  the  food  bills  included  the  following,  the  other, 
startling  terms: 

2,825,000  heads  of  lettuce 
44,600  barrels  of  apples 
28,000  boxes  of  grapefruit 
528,125  bushels  of  potatoes 
2,095,000  chickens 
8,095,000  pounds  of  butter 
16,650,000  eggs 
4,190,000  quarts  of  milk 
1,760,000  “  “  cream 

Mr.  Lee  figured  that  it  required  18,300  hens  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  eggs,  1782  cows  to  supply  the  milk  and  cream, 
and  more  than  twenty-seven  miles  of  cattle  cars  to 
carry  the  meat  demanded  by  the  McAlpin  patrons. 

And  this  is  just  one  hotel— one  of  the  very  largest,  it 
is  true,  but  the  Commodore,  Pennsylvania,  Plaza, 

7 Waldorf -Astoria j  Biltmore,  Ritz-Carlton,  St.  Regis, 

'  Gotham,  Astor  and  Vanderbilt,  to  name  only  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  hotels,  all  could  produce  equally 
surprising  figures  from  their  own  ledgers. 

Then,  in  addition  to  the  floating  population,  a  city 
in  itself,  there  are  the  thousands  of  smaller  hotels, 
apartment  houses,  clubs,  and  private  homes,  which  use 
certainly  as  many  supplies  and  probably  a  great  deal 
more. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  New  York  is  the  greatest  market 
in  the  world  and  that  “fancy”  products— well  chosen 
and  packed— can  command  high  prices  from  this  fastid¬ 
ious  and  numberless  patronage? — G.  E.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

How  I  Made  Money  on  Pop  Corn 

I  AM  a  farm  boy  fifteen  years  old  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  how  I  made  my  spending  money  last  year. 
Father  plowed,  harrowed  and  gave  me  a  plot  of  ground 
consisting  of  one-fourth  acre.  It  was  very  fertile  and 


How’s  that  good  for  nothin’  colt  of  yours  gettin’  on  over  to 
the  Agricultural  College? 

Second  Farm  Horse:  Why,  haven’t  you  heard?  He’s  made  the  team.  — Life. 
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American  Agriculturist,  June  21,  1924 


Try  This  Engine  FREE 


r; 


I  can  tell  you  how  to  lighten  your  summer 
chores.  Put  an  Edwards]Engine  into  service 

right  now  on  your  pump  jack,  power  washer,  cream  sep¬ 
arator,  churn,  grindstone,  lighting  plant,  etc.,  also  on 
heavier  summer  jobs  such  as  concrete  mixer,  hay  press, 
-rain  elevator,  etc.  Then  you  can  use  this  same  Engine 
or  Fall  and  Winter  work  to  run  an  eight-inch  feed  grinder, 
wood  saw,  fodder  cutter,  etc.  No  cash  required. 

Bargain  Prices — Free  Trial 

Mail  coupon  today  for  special  combination  bargain  prices 
on  power  machinery  and  details  of  freetrlal  offer.  ^  _ 

theTdwIrds  MOTOR  CO. 

233  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Without  obligation,  send  complete  information  about  free 
trial  offer  on  Edwards  Engine  and  combination  bargain 
prices  on  power  machinery. 

Name . 

Address . 
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The  Low- 
Priced  _ 
ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

Built  for  the  Fordson 

ALOW-PRICED,  fiighest-quality,  eelf-feeding 
dependable  cutter.  Fills  your  eilo  quickly 
with  fine  ensilage  with  a  “Fordson”  for 
power.  Has  satisfied  Fordson  owner#  everywhere. 

Find  out  about  it  now.  Sold  by  all  Fordson 
Distributors.  Get  our  catalog  of  silo  fillers  to  fit 
all  powers  and  pocketbooks. 

Swayne,  Robinson  &  Co. 
102  Main  St..  Richmond,  Ind. 


MINERALS 
COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse  §] 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY) 

AGENTS 
WANTED* 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  451  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh, P& 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient] 

for  ordinary  case* 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  priced 
Wrltefordescrlptlwbooklet 1 
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Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  to  run  and  clean. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Differ 
ent  from  picture  which  shows  Targe 
size  easy  running  New  L.  S.  Model. 
Western  shipments  from  Western  points 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Write  today  for  free  catalog 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7052  Bainbridge.  N.  Y. 


HEAVES 


How  To  Build  a  Hay  Rack 

Not  a  Difficult  Job  and  Only  a  Few  Common  Tools  A  re  Necessary 

By  B.  A.  JENNINGS 


THE  cost  of  labor  is  so  high  that  one 
can  not  afford  to  hire  a  new  hayrack 
built.  Rather  than  patch  up  the  old  one 
for  another  year  why  not  build  one  on 
the  farm?  The  job  is  not  difficult,  and 
does  not  require  many  or  special  tools. 
The  accompanying  figures  and  descrip¬ 
tions  are  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  a  man, 
handy  with  tools,  to  build  a  hay  rack. 

The  type  of  hay  rack  described  is  not 
considered  by  the  writer  to  be  the  only  or 
even  the  best  one.  There  are  as  many 
different  racks  as  there  are  communities, 
but  the  rack  here  described  is  a  good  one 
and,  most  important,  it  will  serve  as  a 
starting  point.  In  building,  whatever 


Saw  from  each  end  , — ^ 

WEDGE  SHAPED  PIECE  2."Xl8" 


PLACE  WEDGE  ON  TOP 
o  f  SX4 

Figurel.  Cross-arm,  showing  method  of  construction. 

modifications  necessary  may  be  made  to 
suit  the  special  needs  of  each  man.  These 
will  hold  true  not  only  for  shapes  but  for 
sizes.  Modifications  can  be  readily  made 
by  changing  the  lengths  of  necessary  sticks 
and,  of  course,  distances  for  the  various 
holes.  See  the  table  below,  of  variable 
sizes  which  includes  sizes  of  timbers  for 
kinds  of  3voods  and  for  sizes  of  racks. 

Table  of  Sizes 


Length  of 
Rack 

Bed  Pieces 

Soft 

Hard 

12' 

3'  x6" 

I%"x6" 

i 

or 

2"  x5" 

14' 

3J4"x7" 

2"  x6" 
or 

1M"x7" 

16' 

4"  x6" 

3"  x6" 

or 

or 

3"  x8" 

2J4"x7" 

Length  of  Cross  Arms 


Soft 


6'  2"x4" 

7'  2J4"x4" 

8' 3"  x4" 
or 

2^"x7" 


Hard 


1M"x3K2" 
2"  x4" 
2"  x4" 


Size  of  Rack 

Length 
12'  ... 

Width 

Length 

i 

...  6'. 

16'  .. 

12'  . .  . 

...  r 

16'  .. 

14'  ... 

...  7' 

16'  .. 

14'  . . . 

...  8' 

Width 
.  T 
8' 


The  choice  of  lumber  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  hay-rack  will  primarily 
depend  on  what  is  on  the  farm.  It  can 
be  made  out  of  basswood,  pine,  ash  or 
oak.  The  hard  woods  are  heavy,  but 


i'Burs 


Figure  2.  Shelf  layout. 


1st  hole.  3d  hole  4'  6"  from  the  2d,  and 
the  last  hole  4'  6"  from  3d  or  3”  from  other 
end. 

2.  Cut  four  cross  arms  7'  long  of  2”x4” 
stock. 

From  each  lower  end  of  arm  cut  a  wedge 
shaped  piece  2"  by  18”  long.  To  do  this 
measure  2”  or  3d?  of  the  width  of  stock. 
Measure  back  from  the  end  18”,  draw  a 
diagonal  line  (Fig.  1)  and  saw  off. 

Be  sure  to  saw  the  wedge  from  both 
lower  ends. 

Nail  these  wedges  on  the  upper  part  of 
arms  as  in  Fig.  No.  1.  These  give  a 
slight  bevel  to  the  arms  to  keep  load  from 
sliding. 

For  boring  the  two  holes  in  each  of  the 
cross  arms,  see  accompanying  diagrams. 
The  dimensions  given  are  for  a  rack 
narrowed  in  front.  (If  a  straight  rack  is 
wanted  bore  the  holes  so  that  the  bed 
pieces  are  38”  outside.) 

Dimensions  for  the  holes  in  the  cross 
arms  are:  Front  or  first  cross  arm,  11  34" 
from  center  or  1'  11”  apart;  second  cross 
arm,  1'  3”  from  center  or  2'  6”  apart; 
third  cross  arm,  V  634"  from  center  or 
3'  1”  apart;  back  or  fourth  cross  arm, 
1'  10”  from  center  or  3'  8”  apart. 

3.  Cut  four  cross  ties  (see  Fig.  3)  of 
I%"x3"  stock  as  follows:  Cut  front  or 


Is  your  horse  afflicted? 
Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
One  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 
Jiver  30  years’  sale 


NEWTON’S 


’A  Veterinary’s  Compound 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs. 

Worm  Expeller,  Conditioner, 
Indigestion,  Heaves,  Coughs, 
’Distemper.  65c  and  $1.25 
Most  for  cost  cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


LARGE  JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT 

This  late  Spring  demands  that  you  use  the 
best  quality  seed.  Our  large  Japanese  Buck¬ 
wheat  99%  pure;  95% germination.  Itisabigh 
yielding  strain,  developed  from  state  college 
tests.  Sample  won  first  prize  at  1923  State 
Fair.  $2.00  per  bushel.  Prompt  shipment. 

HILLCREST  FARM,  Box  114,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

BINDER  TWINE-G^00rura!owPperfcetanCld 

order  early.  Farmer  Agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


since  they  withstand  strains  and  heavy 
loads  better,  they  can  be  made  of  lighter 
stock.  I  would  recommend  that  at  least 
the  cross  arms  be  made  of  hard  wood, 
the  bed  pieces  if  convenient. 

Bill  of  lumber  needed  for  a  7'xl  If  using  8"x6"  bed  pieces 

No.  2  bed  pieces.  .  .  . .  3"  x  6"xl4' 

No.  2  for  cross  arms .  2"  x  4"xl4' 

No.  1  for  cross  ties .  l/4"x  3"xl4 

No.  6  for  side  boards .  1”  x  6"xl4' 

No.  3  for  bottom  boards .  1"  xl0"xl4' 

(Note:  Side  and  bottom  may  be  of  any  convenient 
width.) 

No.  2  for  standards . 1  x  4  xl2 

Hardware  Bill 

No.  8  bolts  for  main  rack .  J4"x  12" 

No.  4  bolts  for  standards .  J4"x4  Yf 

No.  14  bolts  for  standards . 

No.  16  bolts  for  side  board .  NfoVi" 

No.  28  flat  washers .  YT 

No.  2  rub  iron  nails . . 

Directions  for  Building 

1.  Cut  2  bed  pieces  or  sills  14  feet 
long. 

Bore  one-half  inch  holes  through  the 
width  of  the  sticks  as  follows:  (Fig.  2) 
1st  hole  3”  from  end.  2d  4'  6”  from  the 
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with  34”  bolts  as  in  Fig.  No.  3.  Place 
one  34"  bolt  1”  from  the  bottom  of  each 
side  piece  to  prevent  splitting  (Fig.  3). 
Drill  a  34"  hole  2”  from  bottom  in  middle 
of  each  stick  to  hinge  standard  on  to  sills. 

6.  Front  standard  is  constructed  the 


Figure  3.  Detail  of  rear  end  of  rack. 


first  cross  tie,  2'  6”  long;  cut  second 
cross  tie,  3'  1”  long;  cut  third  cross  tie, 
3'  8”  long;  cut  back  or  fourth  cross 
tie,  4'  3”  long. 

Boring  the  Holes  in  the  Cross  Ties 

v  Measure  off  on  the  3"  face  of  ties  334" 
from  the  end  of  each  cross  tie  and  mark 
this  place.  From  the  334".  marks, 
measure  off  the  following  distances: 
First  cross  tie,  1'  11”;  second  cross  tie, 
2'  6”;  third  cross  tie,  3'  1”;  fourth  cross 
tie,  3'  8”. 

Before  boring  the  holes,  lay  the  ties 
beside  the  respective  cross  arm  and  see 
if  the  marks  on  the  cross  ties  are  the  same 
distance  apart  as  the  holes  in  the  cross 
arms.  Bore  holes  34"  in  diameter. 

4.  Assemble  sills,  cross  arms  and  cross 
ties. 

a.  Place  the  sills  on  saw  horses  about 
correct  distance  apart. 

b.  Place  cross  arms  on  sills  and  drive 
bolts  through  arms  into  sills. 

c.  Place  cross  ties  under  sills  and 
put  on  washers  and  nuts. 

d.  Square  rack  up  and  draw  bolts 
tight. 

e.  Place  side  boards  on  (Fig.  2)  and 
temporarily  nail. 

Bolt  outside  boards  to  cross  arms 
with  34"  bolts  (Fig.  2).  This  holds 
wedges  in  place,  inside  boards  may  be 
either  bolted,  screwed  or  nailed  in  place. 

Construction  of  Rear  Standards 

V  {Fig.  2) 

5.  Cut  two  side  pieces  434'  long  by  4”x 
1”.  Cut  two  mortises  l”x3”  in  the  two 
side  pieces,  as  follows,  one  6”  from  top, 
other  234'  from  top.  Cut  two  cross 
pieces  of  l”x4”  stock  3'  8”  long.  From 
each  corner  of  these  sticks  cut  out  34"  by 
234"  leaving  tenon  of  this  size  234"  wide 
3"  long.  Assemble  and  hold  in  place 
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Figure  4.  Details  of  front  standard. 

same  except  it  is  made  narrower  at  the 
top.  (See  Fig.  No.  4). 

7.  Board  bottom  tight  "with  boards  of 
any  convenient  width. 

8.  Place  rub  iron  inside  in  correct 
position  for  front  wheels. 

9.  Bolt  on  block  at  rear  stakes  to  pre¬ 
vent  rack  from  working  ahead  or  back. 
The  position  of  these  blocks  and  rub  irons 
can  only  be  determined  by  placing  rack 
on  wagon. 


A  Woman  and  a  Swarm  of  Bees 

{Continued  from  page  578 ) 

time  by  the  introduction  of  a  pure  bred 
queen,  but  the  beginner  has  all  these  things 
to  learn  and  so  must  go  very  slowly. 

If  it  is  possible  to  visit  a  well  appointed 
apiary  much  may  be  learned  that  will  be 
of  value,  but  if  this  is  not  convenient 
there  is  a  large  body  of  literature  on  the 
subject  that  may  be  studied.  The  stand¬ 
ard  book  on  the  subject,  “The  ABC  and 
XYZ  of  BEE  CULTURE”  is  a  “very 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble”  and  any 
other  time  for  that  matter.  It  is  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged  so  that  any  informa¬ 
tion  wanted  may  be  instantly  found. 
Bee  literature  is  most  absorbingly  inter¬ 
esting — I  would  leave  a’ novel  any  time 
for  the  “ABC  and  XYZ”— there  is  some¬ 
thing  doing  everv  minute  in  it. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  beginner 
would  produce  comb  honey  entirely.  It 
is  easier  and  there  is  much  less  expense 
connected  with  it  but  the  returns  are  not 
so  great  as  where  extracted  honey  is  pro¬ 
duced — a  colony  will  store  a  great  many 
more  pounds  in  the  extracting  Supers 
than  they  will  in  pound  boxes. 

The  number  of  colonies  that  any  woman 
could  attend  to  alone  would  depend  some¬ 
what  upon  the  woman  and  how  much  time 
she  had  to  devote  to  the  bees  as  well  as 
upon  the  locality  in  which  she  lived.  I 
know  of  a  woman  living  in  Michigan  who 
has  fifty  colonies  which  she  manages 
alone  beside  doing  her  housework.  In 
sections  of  the  country  favorable  to  bee 
keeping  more  can  be  handled  than* where 
they  require  feeding  and  extra  care.  If 
the  idea  is  to  produce  just  enough  honey 
for  the  family  table  with  an  occasional 
pound  to  give  to  friends,  two  strong  col¬ 
onies  would  be  sufficient,  but  here  again 
the  location  would  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  matter. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  women  do  not 
take  more  readily  to  bee  keeping  for 
profit — it  is  work  for  which  they  are 
peculiarly  fitted  by  nature.  It  requires 
detail,  "deftness  and  gentleness  and 
above  all  neatness  and  cleanliness.  There 
is  nothing  to  tax  the  strength  of  the  most 
delicate  woman  unless  it  be  a  little  lifting 
when  moving  hives  or  taking  off  supers 
full  of  honey,  and  most  women  do  work 
that  is  really  harder  than  this  every  day 
about  the  house. 


v  lerican  Agriculturist,  June  21,  1924 

Committee  of  Fifteen  Meets 

V otes  Better  Prices— Action  Not  Unanimous 


THE  Dairy  Conference  Committee 
of  15  met  in  Utica,  Saturday,  June  7, 
and  after  a  lengthy  discussion  adopted 
a  resolution  “that  the  price  of  Class  1 
milk  on  and  after  June  16  be  substantially 
increased.”  Eleven  members  of  the 
Committee  voted  for  the  resolution,  one 
member  did  not  vote,  and  the  three  from 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  voted  against  it.  The  original 
resolution  provided  for  a  definite  price  of 
$2.33,  but  after  a  discussion  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  amended  to  omit  a  definite 
price  statement.  The  full  resolution  as 
finally  amended  is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  price  received  from  Class  1 
milk  produced  under  requirements  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Health  is  below  the 
average  cost  of  production,  and  with  the 
steadily  advancing  price  of  butter  and  cheese, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this 
committee  that  the  price  of  Class  1  milk,  on 
and  after  June  16,  be  substantially  increased 
and  that  the  representatives  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  be  requested  to  present  this 
view  to  the  executive  committee  and  to  notify 
the  other  members  of  this  committee  if  it 
succeeds  in  establishing  an  increased  price 
for  the  last  half  of  the  month  of  June. 

i  Discussion  Intense  but  Good  Spirit 
Prevails 

Although  the  discussion  was  very 
intense,  even  the  most  tense  moments 
were  free  from  rancor  and  showed  the 
earnestness  of  each  man  to  bring  about 
some  improvement  in  the  present  disas¬ 
trous  milk  situation. 

In  arguing  against  the  resolution,  Mr. 
Henry  Burden,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  a  League  man,  said,  “You 
are  trying  to  do  something  that  can  not 
'.be  accomplished.  It  is  not  possible  to 
foresee  economic  conditions  June  16,  or 
July  1,  and  I  hope  that  the  Committee 
will  not  do  something  for  which  it  will  be 
sorry.”  Mr.  Burden  further  said  that 
if  the  price  resolution  could  be  tabled,  he 
would  be  glad  to  take  up  the  subject 
with  the  League  executive  committee. 
“I  myself,”  continued  Mr.  Burden, 
“have  no  authority  to  bind  the  League 
association.”  / 

-Mr.  Charles  Tuck,  educational  director 
of  the  League  Cooperative  Association, 
supported  Mr.  Burden’s  stand.  He  made 
an  appeal  for  first  securing  definite  facts 
as  to  milk  production  and  surplus  in  the 
State  before  acting.  Mr.  Tuck  brought 
out  the  point  that  it  does  no  good  merely 
to  “resolute”  to  do  something  unless 
conditions  are  such  as  to  make  it  practical 
to  carry  out  the  resolution.  All  members 
of  the  Committee  thoroughly  agreed  as 
to  the  need  from  the  farmers’  standpoint 
of  better  prices.  But  there  was  not  full 
agreement  as  to  the  ability  of  getting 
better  prices  when  over-production  pre¬ 
vails  and  when  the  market  is  at  the 
peak  as  it  is  in  June. 

‘Farmer  Wants  to  Hear  the  Coin 
Jingle” 

Mr.  W.  S.  Rhodes,  a  non-pool  member 
of  the  Committee,  answered  Mr.  Tuck 
by  saying,  “We  have  the  facts.  All  we 
need  to  know  is  that  the  farmer  is  not 
getting  enough  for  his  milk.  He  wants 
to  hear  the  coin  jingle.”  Mr.  Burden 
suggested  that  the  entire  matter  be  left 
for  submission  to  the  League  farmers 
themselves  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  on  June  19,  when 
twelve  hundred  dairymen  will  be  present. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Williams,  of  Munnsville,  a 
non-pool  member,  said  he  could  not  let 
the  matter  end  without  expressing  his 
utmost  confidence  in  Chairman  Burden’s, 
integrity.  Several  others  were  quick  to 
agree  with  this  sentiment,  showing  the 
sincere  desire  of  every  member  of  the 
Committee  to  try  to  work  together. 

The  Problem  of  Unorganized  Milk 

There  was  much  discussion  as  to  what 
might  be  done  with  the  unorganized  milk. 
Mr.  Garlock  spoke  for  the  Eastern 
States  group,  pointing  out  that  it  would 


do  no  good  to  establish  a  price  when  there 
was  so  much  milk  that  nobody  controlled 
being  sold  for  a  less  price  from  the 
dealers’  platforms  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Burden,  the  chairman,  thought  the 
unorganized  problem  might  be  solved  by 
having  farm  bureau  agents  call  meetings 
to  be  addressed  by  members  of  the 
Committee,  who  would  urge  those  farmers 
not  in  any  organization  to  either  join 
some  of  those  already  existing,  or  form  a 
local  association  around  their  own  plant, 
that  could  cooperate  through  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Fifteen  to  eliminate  cut¬ 
throat  competition. 

Is  Milk  a  Public  Utility? 

Mr.  Fred  Bosliart  of  the  Sheffield 
Producers  offered  the  thought  that  unless 
the  present  situation  is  straightened  out 
pretty  soon  the  State  is  likely  to  step  in 
and  declare  the  milk  business  a  public 
utility,  requiring  State  licenses  for  pro¬ 
ducers.  Chairman  Burden  remarked  that 
this  might  be  a  good  thing,  since  the 
courts  have  always  held  that  public 
utilities  are  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on 
their  investment. 

After  passing  the  price  resolution,  the 
Committee  adjourned  to  meet  again  in 
Utica  at  10:30  A.  M.,  standard  time, 
June  28.  At  tnis  meeting,  each  member 
of  the  group  may  invite  others  in  his  own 
group  to  attend. 


Finds  It  Does  Not  Pay  to  Raise 
Calves 

WE  have  raised  a  great  many 
calves.  Where  we  first  began  to 
farm  it.  we  raised  twenty  in  one  year. 
Father  tried  to  tell  us  it  did  not  pay  but 
we  had  to  find  out  for  ourselves. 

To  begin  with  unless  one  can  raise 
calves  well  they  are  no  good.  If  one  does 
give  them  a  good  start,  when  they  are 
good  big  plump  calves  not  too  old  to  go 
for  veal,  a  butcher  will  pay  you  more 
than  they  will  bring  when  a  year  old.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  thoroughbreds. 
When,  the  best  grade  cows  could  be 
bought  fresh  for  $100  a  few  years  ago, 
we  sold  a  big  calf  wre  were  raising  on 
separated  milk  for  $35.  We  hated  to 
let  that  calf  go  but  we  thought  we  could 
not  afford  to  keep  it. 

Involves  a  Lot  of  Expense 

The  raising  of  calves  calls  for  a  lot  of 
expense  and  work.  These  can  be  put  to 
better  advantage  in  other  ways.  If  one 
could  be  sure  that  every  calf  raised  would 
be  a  desirable  cow,  that  would  alter  the 
case  somewhat.  However,  this  is  not  the 
case.  In  spite  of  the  same  breeding  and 
care,  some  cows  will  be  agreeable  and 
some  will  be  disagreeable.  Some  will  go 
wrong  in  one  way  or  another  when  they 
freshen.  Only  one  in  three  or  four  will 
satisfy  the  one  who  is  raising  calves. 
When  selling  young  cows,  one  does  not 
usually  get  enough  to  pay  the  actual  cost 
of  the  feed  given  them  to  say  nothing  of 
all  the  work  required. 

If  there  is  an  advantage  in  raising 
calves,  it  is  that  the  expense  comes  a 
little  at  a  time  and  is  not  felt.  That  is 
really  no  advantage.  We  bought  a  nice 
three-year-old  Holstein  just  fresh  for 
$45.  Surely  one  can  not  raise  a  heifer  to 
that  age  for  $45.  As  cows  can  be  bought 
for  less  money  than  is  required  to  raise 
them,  wrhy  bother  to  raise  calves. — 
Mrs.  E.  M.  C.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

I  see  you  say  “let’s  have  some  letters.” 
Does  it  pay  to  raise  calves?  I  will  say  it 
does  not  when  you  can  buy  a  good  young 
new  milch  cow  for  $60  in  the  spring,  a 
good  one  in  the  fall  for  $40.  It  would 
cost  $40  to  keep  a  calf  the  first  year.  I 
have  not  raised  a  calf  in  seven  years  and 
I  do  not  think  that  any  farmer  ought  to 
raise  any  in  seven  years  more. — G.  S., 
New  York. 
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“Grain  them  in  summer?  I  should  say  I  do.  Not  quite  so 
much  when  there’s  pasture,  of  course,  but  they  get  LARRO 
every  day  in  the  year — if  it’s  only  a  pound  or  two.” 

That’s  how  they  talk  nowadays  because  they  know  health 
comes  first — sleek,  silky-coated,  bright-eyed  health — cows  in 
tip-top,  splendid  condition. 

Such  cows  are  ready  when  it  comes  time  to  freshen  and  they 
have  good,  sturdy  calves.  They  don’t  go  off  feed.  They 
don’t  have  udder  trouble,  lax  appetites  and  indigestion.  You 
don’t  pay  big  bills  for  medical  treatment. 

If  your’e  feeding  LARRO  you’re  feeding  for  health  and 
profit.  If  you’re  feeding  LARRO  every  day  in  the  year — in 
spring,  summer,  fall  and  winter — you’re  feeding  for  the  big, 
long  profit. 

All  the  care  used  in  making  LARRO — the  safeguards  against 
nails,  wire  and  trash— the  strict  exclusion  of  all  fillers  and 
off-grade  ingredients — the  careful  standardizing  to  get  abso¬ 
lute  uniformity  in  every  particular — the  exact  proportioning 
of  each  ingredient— all  these  things  have  a  two-fold  object: 
health  for  your  cows  and  the  biggest  possible  profit  for  you. 

There’s  a  LARRO  dealer  near  you.  If  you  don’t  know  where 
to  find  him,  we’ll  be  glad  to  have  you  write  us. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

22  Larrowe  Bldg.  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Don’t  let  another  seeding  go  by  before 
you  put  in  SOLVAY.  You  make  more 
money  using  SOLVAY  because  it  gives 
you  bigger  crops,  better  crops  and  that 
means  more  money. 

It’s  so  easy  to  handle  SOLVAY— shipped 
in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk,  may  be  spread 
by  hand  or  lime  sower.  Safe,  will  not 
burn,  and  is  so  finely  ground  it  brings 
results  the  first  year. 

Sweeten  your  soil  and  you  “sweeten’"'  your 
bank  roll  too.  There’s  years  of  profit  in  using 
SOLVAY.  Find  out  all  about  it  — Write  for  the 
valuable  SOLVAY  lime  book— free  1 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


This 
Year 
Spread 

SOLVAY 


iimestp 


THE  FRONT  that  gave 

GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


GE.T> 

OUR 
LARGE 
FREE 
CATALOG 


Before  you  buy  your  new  silo,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  the  big  advantage  of  “that 
GRIFFIN  Door.”  Always  tight  and  no  chance 
to  swell  and  stick.  Permanent  steel  ladder  on 
Front.  Farmers  write  that  the  GRIFFIN  is  more 
than  they  ever  expected. 

Discount  to  Agents  if  there  is  no  GRIFFIN  Agent  in  your  territory 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CQ 

Box  3,  Hudson  Falls,N.Y. 


G  D  Sanitary  Seamless  Strainers 


Improved  filter  removes  dirt.  Solid 
drawn  steel.  Easy  to  keep  sweet  and 

clean.  Full  twelve-quart  capacity.  Will  last 
•  lifetime.  “Send  no  money  Pay  $2  00  and 
postage  on  receipt.  Money  bach  if  not  satitfied. 
Write  for  our  free  Dairymen's  Supply  Catalog. 

GOW1NG-DIETRICH  CO.,  Inc. 

207  W  Water  St  C„.r„..  M  V 


Will  Cut  Y)Uf  Bacteria  Count 


Lakeview  Orchard  Farm 
160  Acres,  Horses,  8  Cows 

And  heifers,  hogs,  poultry,  furniture,  machinery,  tools, 
rye,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.,  included  to  settle  now; 
convenient  live  RR  town;  excellent  markets;  loamy  fields 
produce  bumper  crops;  spring-watered  pasture,  valuable 
wood,  timber;  100  fruit  trees;  6-room  house,  magnificent 
lake  view;  good  fishing,  water  sports;  barns,  garage, 
poultry  house.  Low  price  $2800  for  all,  easy  terms.  De¬ 
tails  and  picture  page  7  Big  Ulus.  Bargain  Catalog 
tnoney-riiukiiig  farms.  Copy  free.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY,  150R  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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QUARD 

Against 

the 

Unexpected 

¥ 

One  Thousand  Dollar 
Accident  Insurance 
for  7  5  cents 

v 

AS  a  part  of  our  broad 
policy  of  service  to  our 
readers,  we  now  offer  you  a 
$1,000  Travel  Accident  Policy 
for  one  year  with  a  three-year 
subscription  for  AMERICAN 
Agriculturist  all  for  only 
$2.75 — just  75  cents  more  than 
our  special  price  for  a  three-year 
subscription  alone. 

You  May  Be  Hurt  or 
Killed  in  a  Train  or 
Auto  Accident  To¬ 
morrow 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  neglecting 
your  family’s  financial  welfare  in  case 
the  unexpected  accident  comes  to 
you.  Is  not  your  own  peace  of  mind 
worth  the  small  amount  of  our 
accident  policy?  ^You  need  protec¬ 
tion.  Tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 
Order  one  of  these  policies  today. 

This  Tells  You  What 
the  Policy  Will  Pay 

i 

The  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company  will  pay  the  follow¬ 
ing  amounts,  subject  to  the  terms  of 
the  policy,  for  death  or  disability  on 
a  public  carrier,  due  to  its  wrecking  or 
disablement  while  the  insured  is 
riding  as  a  fare-paying  passenger,  or 
due  to  the  wrecking  or  disablement  of 
any  private  horse-drawn  or  motor- 
driven  vehicle  on  which  insured  may 
be  riding  or  driving,  or  by  being 
thrown  therefrom. 

>  < 

Life  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

Both  Hands  \ 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

Both  Feet  _ 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

Sight  of  Both  Eyes  i 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

One  Hand  and  One  Foot 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

Either  Hand  and  Sight  of  One  Eye 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

Either  Foot  and  Sight  of  One  Eye 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

Either  Hand  1  _ _ 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 

Either  Foot  I 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 

Sight  of  Either  Eye  ' 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 

Total  Disability,  13  weeks  or  less 

Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  per  week 

Life,  by  being  struck,  knocked  down  or 
run  over  by  vehicle,  while  standing  or 
walking  on  public  highway 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  ($250.00) 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCE 

TO  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  J-21 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  Please  enter  my  subscription 
for  American  Agriculturist  three  years  and 
send  me  a  SI, 000.00  Travel  Accident  Policy, 
good  for  one  year.  Enclosed  find  $2.75  in 
full  payment  for  both  the  policy  and  sub¬ 
scriptions.  r 

Signed . . 

P.  O _ '. . 7 . . 

R.  F.  D.’No . 

F 

State . 

/ 

My  age  is . 

(You  must  be  over  16  and  under  70) 


News  From  Among  the  Farmers 

St.  Lawrence  County  Cheese  Factories  Federate— New  York  County  Notes 


TWENTY-SIX  cooperative  cheese  pro¬ 
ducers’  associations  have  been  formed 
in  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  and 
have  federated  themselves  together  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  County  Cheese  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Cooperative  Association.  Eigh¬ 
teen  of  the  local  associations  are  new, 
having  been  recently  formed  around 
local  cheese  factories.  It  is  expected 
that  the  federation  will  control  about 
six  million  pounds  of  cheese  this  year, 
wrhich  is  approximately  one-eleventh  of 
the  production  of  the  State.  St.  Law¬ 
rence  is  one  of  New  York’s  heaviest 
cheese  producing  counties.  Eight,  of  the 
associations,  all  of  which  are  in  one 
township,  were  formed  about  four  years 
ago.  Sales  have  been  handled  through  a 
cheese  sales  board  made  up  of  one  repre¬ 
sentative  from  each  of  the  local  factories, 
which  meet  and  bargain  on  the  prices  for 
the  week. 


Other  North  Country  Notes 


A  VERY  unusual  season  is  being  ex¬ 
perienced  up  here  in  Jefferson 
County.  Cold  weather  has  followed  a 
great  deal  of  rain.  Land  has  dried  off  very 
slowly  and  many  places  have  not  been 
worked  at  all  as  yet  and  here  it  is  the 
second  week  in  June.  High  ground  that 
could  be  worked  and  sowed  to  grain,  looks 
very  promising  but  it  is  a  poor  year  to 
put  down  new  meadows  as  it  will  be  so 
late  before  the  grass  can  get  started. 

Tractors  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  the 
hired  man.  Farmers  who  do  not  own 
them  are  hiring  a  few  days’  work  from 
their  neighbors  who  have  them. 

May  milk  brought  $1.50  per  100  on  the 
3  per  cent,  basis  and  it  is  reported  that 
it  will  be  $1.85  for  June.  Butter  is  bring- 
from  45  to  47c.  Eggs  are  bringing  from 
25  to  28c  a  dozen.  Fowls  are  worth 
25c  a  pound  live  weight  and  32c  dressed. 
Veals  are  bringing  from  10c  a  pound  live 
weight.  New  milch  cows  that  are  fancy 
are  bringing  $100  a  head.  The  pure  bred 
Holstein  dairy  of  the  late  P.  D.  Helmer 
was  sold  at  auction  recently  to  close  the 
estate.  Many  local  folks  are  doing  good 
business  in  poultry.  The  writer  has 
shipped  a  number  of  settings  of  turkey 
eggs,  some  going  way  down  into  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  One  local  woman  is  delivering 
broilers  to  Watertown. — Mrs.  J.  C.  D. 


been  commenced.  Peas  seem  to  be  com¬ 
ing  on  quite  well.  I  saw  some  fields  of 
beans  being  planted  over,  as  condiderable 
bean  seed  has  rotted.  There  are  cases 
both  in  Oneida  county  and  here  at  home 
in  Chenango  County  where  corn  has 
rotted,  but  one  can  hardly  tell  to  what 
extent  replanting  will  be  necessary. 

The  Oriskany  Valley  is  real  wondering 
farming  country.  It  is  apparently  not 
so  extensively  dairying  as  I  am  accus¬ 
tomed  to,  no  doubt  because  of  soil  and 
climate,  and  somewhat  because  of  mar¬ 
kets.  Land  is  worth  more,  quite  an 
amount  of  it  seems  to  be  between  $200 
and  $300  an  acre.  Of  this  price  there  may 
be  so  much  more  profit  in  farming,  but 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  live  there. 

I  find  rather  more  division  on  the  pool 
question  over  in  Oneida,  but  there  are 
strong  advocates  on  both  sides.  There  is 
dejection  over  prices  on  all  sides  as  at 
home.  Foreigners  who  have  come  here 
and  those  from  the  west,  seem  more  hope¬ 
ful  than  the  natives. 


According  to  N.  R.  Peet,  General 
Manager  of  the  Association,  the  Ware¬ 
housing  Corporation  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  under  the  name  of  “Fruit  Growers, 
Warehousing  Corporation.”  The  di¬ 
rectors  who  have  been  elected  to  serve 
until  the  first  annual  meeting  are:  George 
W.  Dunn,  President  of  the  Webster 
Association;  F.  C.  Humphrey  President 
of  the  Knowlesville  Association;  C.  W. 
McKay,  Attorney,  Rochester,  E.  L. 
Moody,  President  of  the  Rushville  Local; 
and  H.  E.  Wheeler,  President  of  the 
Ontario  County  Trust  Company,  Can¬ 
andaigua.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Dunn,  vice- 
president  and  Mr.  Moody,  treasurer. 


Our  Friends  the  Trees 


Western  New  York  Counties 


Livingston  County  —  The  Livingston 
County  Pomona  Grange  met  recently 
at  the  Linwood  Grange  Hall  at  Linwood. 
Fred  J.  Freestone  of  Interlaken,  State 
Overseer,  was  present. 

We  are  not  getting  along  very  fast  with 
work  this  spring.  It  has  been  so  wet  up 
to  the  second  week  in  June  we  were  un¬ 
able  to  do  any  planting  at  all.  The  early 
part  of  the  second  week  looks  more 
promising. — E.  C. 

Wyoming  County — The  Farmes  Picnic 
will  be  held  at  Warsaw  on  June  24.  At 
last  we  have  had  a  week  of  good  weather 
to  put  in  crop  (written  June  4).  Some 
oats  and  potatoes  are  coming  up.  Farmers 
are  doing  most  of  their  work  without 
extra  help  which  with  bad  weather  condi¬ 
tions  will  most  as  likely  reduce  crop 
production.  Not  many  young  cattle  in 
this  section  and  there  are  about  10  per 
cent,  less  cows  than  a  year  ago.  Cows  are 
rather  thin  and  making  less  milk.  Those 
who  have  hay  are  still  feeding  their  cows. 
Not  much  building  or-  repair  work  being 
done.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  slow'- 
ing  up  in  road  building.  Some  men  are 
looking  for  work  at  former  high  wages. — 

O.  L.  R.  r 


(Continued  from  page  572) 
planting  has  not  been  successful.  How¬ 
ever,  after  three  or  four  years  the  dark 
green  tops  of  the  little  trees  will  begin  to 
show  through,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time  you  will  have  a  new  forest  started 
that  will  come  on  rapidly — providing, 
of  course,  you  keep  out  the  forest’s 
greatest  enemy — fire. 

We  all  like  to  look  ahead  and  think  of 
what  the  future  has  for  us,  individually. 
Some  of  us  like  to  look  ahead  and  think 
of  what  our  city  and  our  nation  may  be  as 
time  passes.  We  all  want  our  city  and  our 
state,  and  our  nation,  to  be  better — a 
better  place  in  which  to  live — for  our¬ 
selves  and  our  children.  I  think  a  good 
deal  of  New  York  State,  and  as  I  know 
something  of  it  I  like  to  dream  in  a  way 
of  the  time  when  all  of  the  forest  lands  of 
the  Adirondacks  and  the  Catskills,  and  of 
Southern  and  Western  New  York,  will 
again  be  covered  with  a  fine  growing 
forest.  When  this  time  comes  our  wood- 
usiqg  industries  will  come  back  to  our 
small  communities.  It  won’t  cost  us  so 
much  to  build  our  homes  because  wood 
will  be  more  plentiful  and  nearer  to  us. 
We  won’t  have  so  many  floods  and  pos¬ 
sibly  so  much  dry  weather,  because  the 
forests  will  hold  the  water  and  give  it  off 
slowly  to  our  springs,  and  streams  and 
rivers.  There  will  be  more  fish  and  game, 
and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  frankly  that 
I  like  to  fish  and  hunt,  and  our  forests 
will  be  better  playgrounds  for  all  of  us. 


Conditions  in  Central  New  York 

H.  H.  Lyon 


Wing  R.  Smith  Dies  Suddenly 


THE  season  in  Chenango  County  is 
seemingly  the  latest  that  we  have  had 
for  many  years.  Some  ground  that  was 
intended  for  oats  will  be  put  into  other 
crops  and  fewer  new  seedings  will  be 
started  than  usual.  Furthermore  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  usual  acreage  of  corn  will 
be  grown,  for  only  a  moderate  percentage 
has  been  planted  by  June  10.  It  is  an 
even  guess  that  less  cabbage  will  be  grown 
compared  to  other  years.  It  seems  to  be 
the  general  belief  that  the  hay  crop  will 
be  heavy.  My  own  ideas  coincide  with 
this  largely,  although  the  meadows  do 
not  seem  to  have  advanced  much. 

We  have  had  an  abundance  of  rain  but 
it  has  been  too  cool  for  better  results. 
However,  I  never  give  up  the  hay  crop  as 
early  as  the  10th  and  even  the  middle  of 
June  may  be  still  time  enough  for  the 
grass  to  grow  some.  With  so  much  mois¬ 
ture  on  hand  a  little  warm  weather  now 
would  soon  send  grass  along  at  a  rapid 
rate.  I  am  not  prepared  to  talk  a  poor 
season  yet.  Some  40  years  ago  the  writer 
remembers  a  season  that  was  too  cool 
all  the  way  through  and  this  year  we  are 
still  looking  for  warm  weather. 


WING  R.  SMITH,  for  twenty-eight 
years  treasurer  of  The  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  importers  and 
breeders  of  Holstein  cattle  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  died  suddenly  of  acute  indigestion 
June  8  on  a  train  enroute  from  New  York 
City  to  his  home  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He 
was  returning  from  the  convention  of 
the  national  Holstein  Association  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  when  stricken. 

Mr.  Smith  was  seventy-four  years  of 
age  and  member  of  the  first  Holstein 
breeders’  society  known  as  the  Holstein 
Breeders’  Association  of  America.  When 
this  organization  was  merged  with  the 
Dutch  Friesian  Association  in  1885,  he 
became  a  charter  member  of  The  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  of  America. 

With  his  brother,  William  J.  Smith, 
and  their  partner  Edward  A.  Powell, 
he  brought  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  breed  to  this  country  from  Holland. 
He  personally  selected  the  cows  Clothilde 
and  Netherland  Queen,  foundation  cows 
of  two  present-day  leading  families  of  the 
breed.  i 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


The  JV~ST  °ne  of  our  wonderful,  bargains. 


“Pride 


Set  comprises  a  4,  4  H  or  6  loot  iron 
,,  enameled  roll  rim  bath  tub.  one  19  Inch 


Send  for 
Catalog  40 


How  Things  Look  in  Southern  Oneida 


New  York  Apple  Association 
Meeting  Postponed 


To-day  I  have  been  travelling  in  south¬ 
ern  Oneida  County.  The  season  is  a  little 
more  forward  but  they  have  had  the  same 
difficulties'as  farmers  farther  south.  Their 
elevation  is  less  than  ours  and  vegetation 
has  had  more  progress.  To-day,  on  the 
10th  I  saw  two  fields  where  haying  had 


THE  directors  of  the  central  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  New  York  Fruit 
Growers  Cooperative  Packing  Associa¬ 
tion/met  on  June  5  and  voted  to  postpone 
the  annual  meeting  until  Saturday  June 
21.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Hotel  Rochester  at  10  A.M. 


toll  rim  enameled  flat-back  lavatory, 
a  syphon  action,  wash-down  water  closet 
with  porcelain  tank,  oak  post  hinge 
seat:  all  china  index  taucets,  nickel- 
plated  traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  W.  34  St.,  Bet.  7th-8th  Ave*.,  N.Y.  C. 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 
how  yon  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  to  nt 
anyrunning 
pear.  Send  for 
it  today. 


Electric  Wheel  Co. 

2  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III, 


4 


XT  ,  if  C  T  L  Chewing  5  lbs.  Si. 7 

Natural  Leat  tobacco 


10  lbs 

$2.00,  Pay  when  received,  pipe  aDd  recipe  free. 
FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  DI,  PADUCAH,  KY. 


Peach  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  Krystal  Gas 


(P-C  Benzene)  1-lb,  $1 ;  five-pound  tin,  $3,75;  with  directions. 

From  your  dealer ;  post  paid  direct ;  or  C.  O*  D.  Agents  wanted. 

Dept.  C.HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc., Rahway, N  J.  | 


a  rs  »|  "iXTrriC'  Booklet  free.  Highest 
H I  I*  rVJ  ■  ^preferences.  Best  results 
*  *  ^  *  •^Promptness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer.  644  G  Street, 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 

ing  five  pounds  SI .25;  ten  $2.00.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe 
andreeipefree.  Cooperative  farmers,  Paducah,  Kentucky 


i  Killed  with  PARAFIX.  (Pare  Paradlchlorbentehe 


ROOT  recommended  by  U.  S.  Gov.  &  State ^Exp.^ St*.) 


Full  instructions,  results  Kuaranteed  or  money 
O  back.  Booklet  FREE.  Treat  10  trees  tl. 
KIIKKKS  60  trees  *3.  Postpaid  or  C.O.D.  Dept  K 

WAMWatw  The Paraflx Co.,  7  East 42nd  St..N.Y.C. 
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Why  Feed  Milk  to  Chicks? 

Some  Reasons  Why  Chicks  Don’t  Grow  Right 


FOR  the  best  advance 
and  progress  of  a 
chick  it  is  necessary  that  the  food  they 
obtain  should  contain  all  the  vital  ele¬ 
ments  essential  to  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  best.,starting  feeds  the 
writer  ever  used  is  an  ordinary  hard- 
boiled  egg,  chopped  up  fine,  shell  and  all. 
Such  a  feed  for  young  chicks  is  about  like 
cannibalism;  an  egg  contains  all  the 
properties  that  make  and  develop  a  full- 
fledged  chick,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  perfect 
food  provided  the  breeding  stock  is  in 
good  physical  condition. 

The  trouble  comes  when  the  poultry- 
man  tries  to  make  up  a  ration  that  repre¬ 
sents  all  the  vital  elements  necessary  for 
a  chick’s  growth.  Perhaps  it  agrees  with 
the  majority  of  the  chicks  and  kills 
others,  or  perhaps  they  advance  and  grow 
on  it  for  a  time  and  then  go  all  to  pieces 
for  apparently  no  special  reason  and  in 
spite  of  good  care. 

Symptoms  of  Under-Nourishment 

Some  of  the  most  pronounced  symp¬ 
toms  of  under-nourishment  or  bad  nour¬ 
ishment  are  found  in  leg  weakness,  a  black 
or  watery  ring  around  the  eye,  sometimes 
sticking  the  eye  shut,  drooping  wings  that 
in  pronounced  cases  touch  the  floor,  plas¬ 
tering  up  behind,  and  ruffled,  uneven 
feathering.  Such  symptoms  among  young 
and  growing  chicks  show  a  lack  of  some 
element  in  their  food  which  leads  to  irreg¬ 
ular  growth.  In  these  days,  this  lack  of 
something  in  a  feed  means  that  a  vitamine 
or  vital  part  of  the  ration  is  either  lacking 
entirely  or  lacking  in  sufficient  quantity 
hot  to  produce  the  best  possible  growth.  > 
What  is  a  vitamine?  So  far  no  scientist 
has  been  able  to  isolate  or  set  apart  this 
substance  or  essential.  The  proof  of  its 
existence  has  been  established  by  feeding 
certain  combinations  of  food  which  have 
contained  some  or  all  of  these  elements. 
Where  one  was  lacking  the  results  were 
not  correct  and  the  development  showed 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  little 
chicks;  an  improper  condition,  not  a  dis¬ 
ease  but  a  plain  something  wrong  in 
development. 


By  L.  H.  HISCOCK  Dig  up  some  fresh  sod 

and  throw  it  in  to  them 
once  a  day  in  good  quantity. 

Milk,  likewise,  is  a  big  addition  unless 
you  are  using  a  ration  that  specifically 
says  not  to  use  it.  On  the  farm  perhaps 
you  can  spare  a  little  for  the  chicks.  Sour 
it  and  then  you  will  not  only  have  a  help 
in  the  way  of  vitamines  but  lactic  acid 
which  is  also  beneficial  for  young  chicks. 

Use  of  Cod-Liver  Oil  a  Big  Find 

As  regards  vitamine  D  and  the  use  of 
cod-liver  oil,  there  is  no  question  in  the 
writer’s  mind  but  what  this  is  one  of  the 
biggest  finds  in  the  rearing  of  young 
chicks,  especially  where  chicks  are 
hatched  early  or  are  kept  without  suffi¬ 
cient  grass  range.  The  best  way  to  de¬ 
termine  your  own  use  of  this  feed  would 
be  to  cooperate  with  your  nearest  experi¬ 
ment  station.  They  can  advise  you  and 
make  recommendations  as  to  its  use. 

The  main  trouble  with  young  chicks 
to-day  and  the  reason  for  heavy  losses  is 
the  failure  to  comprehend  the  ups  and 
downs  in  the  health  of  young  stock.  Dis¬ 
ease,  of  course,  takes  a  goodly  toll,  weak 
parent  stock  takes  its  share,  but  the  loss 
from  improper  feeding  and  the  failure  to 
recognize  fundamental  elements  required 
for  the  normal  growth  of  chicks  account 
for  the  greatest  losses  of  all.  If  you  can 
look  at  your  ration  in  the  light  of  essen¬ 
tials  or  vitamines,  if  you  can  learn  to 
check  up  its  deficiencies  and  see  where  it  is 
lacking,  then  the  results  both  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  flock  and 
in  the  actual  decreased  mortality  will  far 
offset  the  trouble  of  checking  rations  more 
closely. 

Our  Experience  With  Baby  Chicks 
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BABY©  CHICKS 


•  lTpot 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 

When  Increased  Fertility 

Makes  possible  lower  prices  without  sacrificing  Hillpot  Quality,  you  get  the  benefit.  Every 
rernarkabl v ''lo^  PRIC Esf6  whicl1  we  310  Proud  to  have  bear  our  name,  despite  these 

uou...  ,  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY!  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns .  ....  $2.75  $5.00  $9.00  $43.00  $85  00 

Biirred  R°cJ«  .  .  3.50  6.50  12.00  67.00  115.00 

*!#*•  Roct*.  or,A"=o"a* .  4.00  7.50  14.00  68.00  135.00 

White  Wyandotte*  or  Black  Minorca* .  6.00  9.50  18.00  90.00 

SPECIAL  MATING 

White  Leghorn*  (Mating  A),  R.  I.  Red*.  25  60  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rock*,  Whit*  Rock* .  $5.00  $9.50  $18.00  $87.60  $170.00 

e  RD:E?r.AX  ON?.f-  S«"'J  check,  money  ord«T  or  r*gi*tered  letter,  adding  10c  for  - - 

Special  Delivery  (if  wanted)  o-eaoh  100  or  less.  Safe  Delivery  of  full  count  guaranteed. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 

a 


30,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY  for  June  and  July  Delivery 

Hat„b  . .  ,  „  bred  right,  ha  tched  right,  shipped  right 

Hatched  by  menwith  Uyears  experience*  oneof  ^O^bUR  ORDER1  ^tcherie*  in  the  state. 

S.  C.  WHITE*  UEGHORNS  . 

\  W§7  S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS .  lie  iinnn 

other9Urep*£t  *raisinel)0  DM0cent.^Let^KEVSTOHE^1VITA)LITy<lCHmBf3 
mouey  for  you  as  they  have  done  for  hundreds  of  others.  Leidera  since  1910 Member*  jl  if  Q  Association  CH1CK3  maka  *<»« 

FINE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  Box  100,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Single  Gomi)  White  Leghorns 

Eyclusiveiy  Pure  Barron!  English  Strain,  out  of  fan- 
§nnneLSds  with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year 
30.V5  Pr,ee<%s  oa  a Iree  farm  range.  Vaccinated ,  Butter- 
Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby  chicks 
Lor  ,3HP^.  d®ilv;er^  Capacity  12,000}ehicks  ia  week.  My 
a11  PouJiry  Keeping  Solved,”  §1,  or  given 
with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS 

Box  41  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


HAMPTON’S 


BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

for  (lnliV<!eir?  nnf  *2^  803  Jub.  at  *3.50  for  25.  $6.50 

T?L5p,l1£',20Jor  19°-  955.00  lor  500,  *100.00  for  1,000. 
Vf?  famous  Hampton  Blaok  Leghorn  Chick  will  please 
and  satisfy  you  and  grow  Into  the  best  layer  of  large 
°rder  eow  with  cash  or  25% 
<*;ly  delivery;  safe  delivery  guaranteed  any- 
where  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Circular  free. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  A  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J' 


Where  Vitamines  Are  Found 

To  date  there  are  four  of  these  vita- 
mines,  and,  if  your  chicks  are  developing 
normally,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  get¬ 
ting  the  correct  amount  of  these  essen¬ 
tials.  Because  of  their  unknown  composi¬ 
tion  these  vitamines  are  simply  called  by 
letters:  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  A  is  present  in 
milk,  eggs,  cod-liver  oil,  and,  to  some 
extent,  iu  green  food.  B  is  present  in 
milk,  yeast,  eggs,  fruit,  green  leaves, 
sprouts,  and  the  outer  covering  of  grains. 
C  is  found  in  milk,  fresh  fruits,  gj-een 
leaves,  and  sprouts.  D  is  present  in  milk, 
eggs,  cod-liver  oil,  and  green  stuff.  D,  or 
this  last  vitamine,  is  a  comparatively  new 
or  recent  element,  but  it  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  group  when 
applied  to  young  chicks.  Leg  weakness  is 
entirely  attributed  to  a  lack  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  element  in  chick  rations,  and, 
doubtless,  other  specific  disorders  may  be 
similarly  assigned  to  vitamine  D  as  sci¬ 
ence  advances. 

Milk  and  Eggs  in  All  of  Them 

From  another  examination  of  the  vita¬ 
mines  listed  above  and  what  feeds  contain 
these  elements,  you  can  see  at  a  glance 
why  it  is  that  certain  foods  are  so  bene¬ 
ficial.  Take  milk,  for  example.  It  con¬ 
tains  every  vitamine.  Eggs  contain 
three,  and,  as  A  and  D  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why 
the  hard-boiled  egg  ration  agrees  with 
young  chicks.  Green  food  also  contains 
all  the  vitamines,  and  that  is  why  chicks 
in  the  run  or  yard  that  has  good  fresh  sod 
and  grass  do  well  and  often  pick  up  as  soon 
as  we  turn  them  out.  The  trouble  comes, 
however,  when  we  can  not  get  the  chicks 
out.  It  is  essential  that  they  have  green 
food.  If  you  do  not  sprout  oats  or  have 
beets  handy,  then  resort  to  the  spade. 


TX/’E  plan  to  have  our  chicks  the  latter 
’  »  part  of  May  when  the  weather  has 
somewhat  settled,  but  early  enough  to  get 
the  chicks  well  started  before  the  haying 
season  begins.  We  always  give  them  sour 
milk  at  first  then  a  feeding  of  mashed  egg- 
yolks,  rolled  oats  or  finest  chick  grain. 
iThey  are  fed  five  times  a  day  for  the  first 
two  weeks  or  so. 

At  present  we  use  oil  burning  hover 
brooders  in  brooder  houses.  If  the  weather 
is  too  cool  we  stretch  fine  mesh  chick  wire 
around  a  foot  from  the  hover  to  keep  the 
chicks  from  getting  too  far  from  the 
warmth.  The  first  year  we  raised  baby 
chicks  in  a  home-made  brooder  without 
any  artificial  heat  and  only  lost  two  or 
three  out  of  a  hundred. 

We  have  hatched  baby  chicks  with  both 
incubator  and  hens  but  on  the  whole  we 
prefer  to  buy  the  chicks.  There  is  a  lot  of 
satisfaction  in  getting  what  you  want 
when  you  want  it.— E.  M.  N.,  New  York. 

‘‘First  Aid”  For  Eggs 

Ida  B.  Leavelle 

TN  these  days  when  everything  spells 
A  economy  to  the  busy  housewife,  did 
it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you  might  give 
“First  Aid”  to  a  valuable  setting  of  eggs? 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiences 
I  ever  had  in  connection  with  the  farm  was 
one  spring  when  I  was  busy  getting  eggs 
under  all  my  hens  that  Were  wanting  to  set. 

I  happened  to  have  a  breed  of  hens  that 
were  making  Unusually  good  mothers  and 
decided  to  try  and  raise  a  few  turkeys;  so 
we  had  bought  a  setting  of  turkey  eggs, 
and,  as  I  took  them  out  of  the  box,  I  ex¬ 
amined  them  carefully  and  discovered  one 
that  was  cracked. 

^  Now  I  have  found  adhesive  tape  a  real 
“friend  in  need,”  many,  many  times,  and, 
as  I  looked  at  that  cracked  egg  I  decided 
to  try  and  mend  it. 

I  brushed  the  crack  with  my  hand  to 
take  off  any  bit  of  moisture  that  might  be 
there  and  then  put  on  a  strip  of  tape  just 
long  enough  to  fully  cover  the  crack;  you 
may  well  believe  I  kept  a  strict  watch  on 
that  egg. 

Every  day  when  I  went  out  to  care  for 
( Continued  on  page  685) 


Super-Quality  June  Chicks 

HATCHES  JULY  1,  B.  IB.  and  SB 

Strickler  a  Tancred-Barron  Large  Type 
ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

|  Pena  headed  by  Tanered  285-egg  llDe  cocfc- 
I  erels  and  Lady  Storrs  271 -egg  line  cocks  and 
'  cockerels,  mated  to  hens  bred  for  extra 
aeaVy  egg  production.  PRICES:  $8.00 
gr,a.inT-n  ,,  aer  TOO;  $38.00  per  500;  $75.00  per  iooo  by 

100%  live  delivery 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


CHICKS  ?•  Leghorns,  8o;  Mixed. 

F.  B.  FRY  MOYER,  Box  20,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


17C  GRADE  HOLSTEINS  P  ‘  O  « 

I  •  0  AND  GUERNSEYS  fOf  J<U6 

30  head  ready  to  freshen,  ioo  head  due  to 
freshen  during  March,  April  and  May.  All 
large,  young,  fine  individuals  that  are  heavy 
producers.  Price  right.  Will  tuberculin  test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

SIr9LATEINS 

heifh‘i3KSooa  3ue-  20  registered  heifers 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls. 

J.  A.  LEACH  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


•-  ■  ■  -  -  - 1  f  Ai  A  JAVTY1T,  n.  J . 

LONG’S  GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Rocks.  10c;  Wyandottes,  lie;  Leg¬ 
horns,  8c;  Mixed.  7c.  Reductions 
on  large  amounts.  Good,  lively. 
Free  Range  CHICKS,  carefully 
selected.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  Long,  Mgr.,  Box  12,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


CHIX  S?f^-RocT£s-,10c:  Reds,  11c;  White  Leghorns,  8e: 

„  .  7  ml*ed,7c.  Reduced  on  500  lots.  100%  guaranteed. 
Oidet  from  advertisement.  Circular.  Twin  Hatchery,  MeAlislefrille,  Pa. 


same  breeding, 
S.  B.  Hunt, 


Federal  tested. 


Hunt,  N.  Y, 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


125— Pigs  For  Sale— 125 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  all  large  healthy  pigs,  8  to  9  weeks 
old,  price  $5  each;  7  to  8  weeks  old,  price  $4.50 
each.  Will  ship  any  amount  of  the  above  lot 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

MICHAEL  LUX 

9  LYNN  ST.  WOBURN,  MASS. 


167-PIGS  FOR  SALE-167 

Y  orkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  8  to  9  Weeks  Old,  price  $5  each. 
Pure  bred  Berkshires,  also  Chester  Whites,  sows 
or  boars,  7  weeks  old,  price  86  each.  1  will  ship 
any  amount  of  the  above  lot  C.  O.  D.  on  your 
approval;  no  charge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Tel.  141S  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  pigs. 

Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayyille,  N.  Y. 


DUCKS 


PeRkEiCn  DUCKLINGS 


EGGS  AND  DRAKES 
Price  List  Free 
Roy  Pardee,  Isllp,  N.Y. 


to  ^fyertiswg 


ON  the  plains  of  Hesitation 
bleach  the  bones  of  un¬ 
numbered  millions  that  at  the 
dawn  of  Victory  sat  down  to 
wait -and  waiting,  died.  AD¬ 
VERTISE  NOW. 

*  *  *  * 

Seeing  is  believing  and  if  you’re 
not  seen  nobody  knows  you’re 
alive.  Advertise  and  let  people 
know  you’re  living. 

*  *  *  * 

He  who  waits  often  goes 
hungry.  But  he  who  advertises 
sells  his  goods. 

*  *  *  * 

Few  welcome  the  stranger,  but 
many  greet  the  familiar  friend. 
Be  known  by  your  advertising. 

*  *  *  * 

Hesitation  seldom  prospers. 
And  the  man  who  doesn’t 
advertise  doesn’t  sell  his  goods. 

*  *  *  * 

Hidden  stays  hidden.  And  the 
man  who  doesn’t  advertise  is 
always  lost. 

*  *  *  *  - 

All  is  not  lost  that  is  delayed. 
But  advertising  finds  things 
the  quickest. 

*  *  *  * 

Away  with  delay.  The  chance 
of  great  fortune  is  short - lived. 
And  while  it’s  alive  it  can  be 
won  by  advertising. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE,  Bourbon,  White 

Narragansett  Eggs,  40c;  Quality  Chicks, 
Leghorns,  Minorcas,  AnConas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  14c.  Bantams,  Guineas,  Ducks, 
Eggs  low,  catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Tel¬ 
ford,  Pa. 


LARGE  FINE,  husky  baby  chicks.  Rocks 

and  Reds  $14  per  100.  Leghorns  $13.  Postpaid, 
order  now.  SUNSET  FARM,  Box  67,  Bristol, 
Vt. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  35c 
each.  Hatching  eggs,  $1.50  for  12.  Postpaid. 
D.  H.  WRIGHT,  Bayville,  N.  J. 

CHICKS— 7c  up  C.  O.  D.  Rocks,  (Reds, 

Leghorns,  and  mixed.  100%  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  *  19th  season.  Pamphlet.  Box  26,  C.  M. 
LAUVEB,  McAllisterville,  Pa. _ 

“ULTRA  QUALITY”  Chicks  —  Anconas, 
$12.00-100;  White  Wyandottes,  $16.00-100; 
Brown  Leghorns,  $11.00-100.  Good  Chicks 
Since  1907.  Circulars.  OWNLAND  FARMS, 
Hammond,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  —  White  Leghorns,  $8-100,  Reds, 
Rocks,  Anconas,  $12.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY, 
Seward,  N.  Y. _ 

BABY  CHICKS — White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  9c.  Rocks,  Reds,  Orpingtons  10c. 
Assorted  8c.  Catalog  free.  LANTZ  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Bronze  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks.  Get  our  special  prices.  Write 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powliattan  Point.  Ohio. 


BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  Giant  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Hatched  first  part  of  May,  1923. 
Well  bred,  healthy  vigorous.  ,  THOMAS 
REILLY,  Plymouth,  Mass.  


CATTLE 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE. 
Fifty  head  of  Registered  Holsteins,  all  young, 
some  fresh  and  others  due.  This  herd  is  under 
State  and  Federal  Supervision  and  has  passed 
two  tests  clean.  This  dairy  has  always  been 
together,  none  bought  or  sold.  Am  overstocked 
and  will  sell  a  carload.  FRED  M.  BENNETT, 
Mgr.,  Mohawk  Farm,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  a  carload  of  accredited 
grade  Guernseys  or  Ayrshires,  due ’to  freshen 
from  August  to  November,  four  to  six  years  old. 
ADIRUTHA  FARM,  R.  D.  6,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y. 


SWINE 


DUROCS  FOR  SALE — Bred  gilts,  cows,  also 

young  pigs,  either  sex,  from  prize-winning  boar. 
ARTHUR  E.  BROWN,  Nottingham,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  Duroc  Jersey  pigs  for  sale, 
6  weeks  old.  GILBERT  DREW,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Sussex,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

TWENTY  grade  Pigs,  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  White,  6-8  weeks  old,  $6  each.  Express  paid. 
C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 

BIG  TYPE  DUROCS,  Sensation  and  De¬ 
fender  breeding,  ten  weeks  pigs,  $10.  D.  A. 
TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y, 

REGISTERED  Large  Type  Poland-chinas. 
Choice  Service.  Boars  and  pigs  from  1000  pound 
ancestors,  R.  F.  SEELEY,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS,  BERK- 
SHIRES,  Chester  Whites,  all  ages;  mated,  not 
akin.  Bred  sows,  service  boars,  collies,  beagles. 
P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  Strong, 
sturdy,  and  healthy,  several  ready  to  work. 
W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y. 

ANGORA — Long-haired  kittens  of  pure  bred 
stock.  Maine  grown  pets,  male  or  female. 
ORRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast,  Maine. 

PONIES  and  Collies.  FRED  STEWART, 
Linesville,  Pa. 

AT  STUD — Police  dog,  silver  gray,  champion 
blood,  silver  cup  winner,  siring  quality  litters. 
O.  HILL,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

HONEY 

UNTESTED  Italian  queens,  3  banded  stock, 

$1.00  each.  $10.00  dozen.  $60.00  hundred. 
Ready  June  15th.  W.  C.  BARNARD,  Glenn- 
ville,  Ga. 

MAPLE  PRODUCTS 

PURE  VERMONT  Maple  Syrup  $2.25  per 
gal.  Sugar  10  lb.  pail  $2.50.  F.  O.  B.  Cash  with 
order.  RALPH  PERRY,  Plainfield,  Vt. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

WEDDINGS — Engraved  appearance,  vellum 
stock,  two  envelopes;  25,  $2.21;  50,  $3.50;  100 
$5.94;  postpaid.  HONESTY  FARM  PRESS, 
Putney,  Vermont. 

PATCHWORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCH- 
WORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn.  > 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


CHOICE  PLANTS  postpaid.  Beets,  Mangels 

Cabbage,  Copenhagen  Market.  Succession, 
Danish  Ball  Head.  Hardy  field  grown,  50,  30c; 
100,  45c;  1000,  $2;  5000,  $8.50;  10,000  $15. 
JOSHUA  LAPP,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  Plants  and  all 

leading  varieties  of  tomatoes  field  grown,  300 
$1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.25  by  parcel  post 
prepaid;  hot  and  sweet  peppers,  100,  75c; 
300,  $1.25;  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.25  postpaid, 
cabbage  now  ready,  tomatoes  and  peppers 
ready  May  the  15th.  Let  us  have  your  orders. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  THE  DIXIE  PLANT 
CO.,  Franklin,  Va.  _ _ 


MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

HARDY  FIELD  GROWN.  Cabbage,  and 
tomato,  for  late  crop  name  choice,  300  75c; 
500,  $1.25;  1,000  $2.00  postpaid.  $1.25  per 
1,000  by  express.  Ruby  king  peppers,  100, 
50c;  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $2.50;  prepaid  satis¬ 

faction  good  order  delivery  guaranteed.  Old 
reliable  growers.  MAPLE,  GROVE  FARMS, 
Franklin,  Va.  ‘  


8,000,000  TOMATO,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower 

and  Brussels  Sprout  Plants.  Transplanted 
Tomato  plants,  John  Baer,  Bonny  Best,  Chalk’s 
Early  Jewel,  Stone.  $8  per  1000.  Field 
Grown  Tomato  Plants,  Same  varieties,  $3  per 
1000.  Tomato  Seedlings,  Same  varieties,  $3  per 
1000.  Potted  Tomato  Plants,  Same  varieties, 
$3.25  per  100.  $30  per  1000.  Cabbage  plants 
(Meld  Grown)  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market, 
Enkhuizen  Glory,  Early  Summer,  Early  Flat 
Dutch,  All  Head  Early,  Danish  Ballhead,  Savoy 
and  Red  Rock,  $2,  per  1000.',  5000  $9.  500 
$1.25.  Re-rooted  Cabbage  plants,  $2.25  per  1000. 
Cauliflower  plants.  (All  re-rooted)  Early  Snow¬ 
ball  and  Erfurt.  $4.50  per  1000.  ’’  5000  $20. 
500  $2.50.  Brussels  Sprouts,  Long  Island  Im¬ 
proved.  $2.50  per  1000.  Re-rooted  $3  per  1000. 
Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders.  Send  for 
free  list  of  all  vegetable  plants.  PAUL  F. 
ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
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Service  Bureau 

Muscle  Shoals  Sharks  Again  at  Work 


WE  HAVE  a  surplus  of  Gladiolus  Halley. 

Taking  them  as  they  run,  from  bulblets  to  one 
inch  bulbs,  we  will  sell  these  to  you  at  two 
quarts  prepaid  for  one  dollar.  Many  will  bloom 
this  season.  A  great  chance  to  get  some  fine 
bulbs  cheap  as  we  have  no  place  to  plant  them. 
E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — 5  solid  acres  Early  Glore,  Co¬ 

penhagen  Market  and  Danish  cabbage  plants, 
grown  on  old  pasture  lands,  $1.50  per  thousand. 
C.  J.  STAFFORD,  R.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

CABBAGE,  celery — Ready  for  field,  $1.25 

per  1000;  beet,  lettuce,  strong  plants,  $1  per 
1000;  tomato,  all  kinds,  $2  per  1000;  cauli¬ 
flower,  peppers,  egg  plants,  $3  per  1000.  J.  C. 
SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS,  Yellow  Jersey, 

Big  Leaf,  Up  River  and  Red  Nansemond,  at  $2 
per  1000.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Dei. 

TOMATO  PLANTS — Leading  varieties,  $2.50 

per  1000,  $11.25  per  5000,  $21.50  per  10,000; 
Cabbage,  Wakefield  and  Copenhagen,  $2.25  per 
1000,  $10  per  5000,  $18.50  per  10,000;  Aster 
plants,  65c  per  100.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bris¬ 
tol,  Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  paid  for  wool 
hides,  calf  skins,  tallow.  Write  ALVAH  A. 
CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

DIG  POST  HOLES  the  easy  way  with  Iwan 

Post  Hole  &  Well  Auger.  Try  your  local  dealer 
first.  Easy  Digging  booklet  free.  IWAN 
BROTHERS,  1505  Prairie  Ave.,  South  Bend, 
Ind. 

BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  25 

cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS, 
Interlaken  N.  Y. 

UNIVERSAL  double  unit,  pump,  pipe  and 

3  horse  Fairbanks  Morse  engine,  $190;  tents, 

9  x  12,  used  once,  $20.  H.  A.  VAN  KUREN, 
Rummerfield,  Pa. 

NEW  FAIRBANKS  portable  platform  scales, 
500  lbs.  capacity,  $16.00.  Just  what  you  need. 
JOHN  T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  HICKORY  chair  splits;  smooth, 
durable,  enough  5  bottoms,  $1.  Postpaid 
DAVID  HARDIN,  Patesville,  Ky. 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  at  the  rate  of  $8  per 
barrel  selling  quality  lubricants  to  auto  and 
tractor  owners,  garages  and  stores,  in  small  towns 
and  country  districts.  Best  selling  season  of 
year  at  hand.  We  have  been  in  business  40 
years.  JUNCTION  ROAD  &  BIG  FOUR 
RY„  Dept.  7,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have 

able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  Inc.,  301  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

HELP  WANTED 

ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17  to 
65,  willing  to  accept  Government  positions, 
$117-$250;  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR. 
OZMENT,  258  St.  Louis,  Md.,  immediately. 

II.  S.  GOVERNMENT  wants  men  18  up. 
Railway  Mail  Clerks — City  Mail  Carriers, 
$117— $192  month.  Steady.  Information  free. 
Write  immediately.  FRANKLIN  INSTI¬ 
TUTE,  Dept.  M,  100,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GET-RICH-QTJICK  schemes  have 

been  advertised  so  much  in  the 
press,  on  the  stage,  in  the  movies  and  a 
thousand  and  one  other  ways,  that  it 
seems  hardly  possible  that  folks  may  be 
fooled  into  buying  a  cat  in  the  bag. 
However  these  schemes  still  exist  and  still 
continue  to  flourish,  as  is  exemplified  in 
the  land-selling  schemes  being  promoted 
in  connection  with  Muscle  Shoals.  The 
real  estate  sharks  have  taken  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  paint  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
vast  city  that  is  to  spring  up  about  this 
great  project,  picturing  a  metropolis  that 
would  make  our  greatest  cities  seem  but 
villages.  They  picture  the  gigantic  mills 
and  manufacturing  plants  that  will  em¬ 
ploy  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people. 
Naturally  this  army  of  workers  will  want 
food,  say  the  promoters,  and  of  course 
nearby  farmers  will  have  a  most  unusual 
market.  Even  the  man  who  doesn’t  want 
to  get  into  the  production  of  food  will  find 
an  opportunity  (?)  to  speculate  in  build¬ 
ing  lots  and  residential  real  estate,  mak¬ 
ing  money  earn  money  without  effort. 

The  literature  that  is  being  sent  out 
and  the  alluring  stories  told  by  the  army 
of  salesmen  rushing  over  the  country 
seeking  to  gather  in  the  money  of  specu¬ 
lators,  are  most  unusual.  They  make  it 
appear  that  the  man  who  can  grab  any 
piece  of  property  at  all,  no  matter  what 
it  is  like  or  where  it  is  situated,  is  bound 
to  ride  on  easy  street  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

When  one  of  these  salesmen  approach 
you,  start  to  laugh  at  him.  If  you  are 
not  in  a  mood  to  laugh,  take  your  choice 
of  introducing  him  to  the  dog  or  let  the 
hired  man  rush  him  off  the  place.  If  you 
get  any  such  literature,  do  not  even  waste 
your  time  to  read  it.  If  you  are  one  of 
those  farmers  wrho  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  money  to  invest,  invest  it,  do  not 
speculate  on  what  Henry  Ford  or  what 
any  other  man  or  corporation  expects  to 
do  with  Muscle  Shoals.  In  this  case  it 
isn’t  wise  to  even  speculate  on  what  the 
Government  is  going  to  do,  for  nine 
chances  out  of  ten,  the  property  that  is 
being  advertised  is  not  near  enough  the 
center  of  things  to  be  affected  by  the 
project. 

Whether  it  is  in  the  case  of  Muscle 
Shoals  or  in  other  real  estate  projects, 
it  is  pretty  poor  business  to  think  of  buy¬ 
ing  real  estate  or  even  speculate  in  it 
without  seeing  the  property  yourself.  As 
far  as  the  slick-tongued  salesman  is  con¬ 
cerned,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  such 


REAL  ESTATE 

MONEY  MAKING  Farm  Proposition — 
Three  adjoining  farms,  first  class  condition, 
either  all  or  singly,  way  below  value,  five  miles 
good  road  from  Binghamton,  best  market  in 
New  York.  E.  P.  &  E.  McKINNEY,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 


FARM  at  Millington,  New  Jersey — 175 
acres  fully  equipped,  cattle,  horses,  implements, 
4  barns;  2  graineries;  8  ft.  windmill;  other 
buildings;  milk  bringing  $30  per  day  wholesale; 
15  room  colonial  house;  two  large  silos,  300  tons 
30  miles  from  New  York  City,  1  M>  miles  to  D.  L. 
and  W.  Station;  Macadam  roads  everywhere; 
has  been  a  dairy  farm  over  50  years.  WM. 
DEMOTT,  owner,  Green  Village,  N.  J. 


propositions,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any 
one  giving  an  ear  to  his  chatter. 


FARM,  146  acres;  concrete  road;  10  min.  to 
market;  3  good  houses;  cow  barn;  horse  barn; 
shop;  grainery;  garage;  ice  house;  cold  storage 
milk  house;  modern  pasteurizing  machinery; 
500  quart  milk  route;  apple  orchard,  capable  of 
15,000  bushel  crop;  100  bbl.  concrete  reservoir; 
spring  water  supplying  buildings  and  lawns;  first 
time  offered  for  sale  outside  of  family  since  1846. 
ORCHARD  HOME  FARM,  R.  D.  Olyphant, 
Penna. 


FOR  SALE — Well  located  143  acre  farm,  high 
state  of  cultivation,  easy  terms.  D.  L.  TY¬ 
SON,  Gilbertsville,  Route  1,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  dairy  farm.  THEO¬ 
DORE  J.  SCHOONMAKER,  Coxsackie,  Green 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 296  acre  farm,  all  farming  tools, 
gasoline  engines,  milking  machine,  23  head  of 
cattle,  Holsteins,  some  registered,  4  horses, 
large  house,  3  barns,  silo,  other  buildings,  plenty 
of  wood,  some  timber,  running  water,  house  and 
barn,  y2  mile  from  school,  church,  store.  All 
for  $9,000.  ABRAM  EARLS,  Middleburg, 
N.  Y. 

MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in 
central  New  York  State.  For  sizes,  descriptions, 
price  and  terms,  write  PERRY  FARM  AGEN¬ 
CY,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


Avoid  Confusion  in  Land  Titles 

Warning!  \  This  article  by  Mr.  Taylor  should 
be  of  extreme  value  not  only  to  the  man  who  is 
contemplating  buying  property,  but  to  the  man 
who  already  owns  it.  Be  sure  of  your  title. 
American  Agriculturist  is  continually  re¬ 
ceiving  letters  from  readers  who  find  after  having 
purchased  a  piece  of  land  that  there  is  a  loop-hole 
in  the  title  and  ask  aid  in  having  it  straightened 
out. 

Before  you  buy,  have  the  title  searched  by  a 
man  or  agency  that  is  absolutely  qualified  to  do 
the  work.  If  you  are  contemplating  selling,  make 
sure  that  your  title  is  absohitely  clear  to  avoid  liti¬ 
gation  in  the  fidure. 

HAPPY  is  the  Bolshevik!  Land  titles 
do  not  worry  him.  All  the  land  in 
the  community  belongs  to  his  Soviet 
and  he  holds  his  share  by  right  of  the 
length  of  his  whiskers  or  how  loud  he  can 
yell  at  the  Soviet  meeting. 

What  constitutes  a  clear  title  to  real 
estate?  Recent  developments  in  several 
counties  in  New  York  State  indicate  that 
there  is  more  or  less  confusion  in  titles  to 
hundreds  of  parcels  of  land  which  owners 
have  bought  and  paid  for  in  good  faith. 
There  is  a  great  array  of  double  assess¬ 
ments,  assessments  made  to  persons  who 
no  longer  own  the  land  (some  of  whom 
are  dead),  sale  of  land  by  supposed  own¬ 
ers  when  the  land  really  has  reverted 
to  the  county  or  the  State  for  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes,  and  imperfect  and  erro¬ 
neous  deeds;  all  these  things  contribute 
to  the  leakages  in  county  deed  books  and 
confusion  of  titles  and  tax  lists. 

Some  Interesting  Revelations 

When  the  Township  School  Law  oper¬ 
ated  for  one  year,  while  it  was  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  State,  parcels  of  land 
were  discovered  in  Herkimer  County,  and 
probably  in  others,  that  were  not  on  any 
assessment  roll  and  were  not  being  taxed. 

The  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  others  interested  in 
the  county  reforestation  project  in  Che¬ 
nango  County  recently  went  to  inspect  a 
piece  of  land  which  the  records  showed 
had  reverted  to  the  county  for  taxes. 
This  piece  of  land  was  admirably  located 
for  starting  a  county  forest.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  place,  they  were  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  a  flourishing  poultry  farm 
upon  it.  A  previous  owner  had  allowed 
the  place  to  revert  to  the  county  for  taxes 
and  had  then  sold  it  and  afterwards  died. 
The  purchaser  resold  to  the  present  occu¬ 
pant  who  paid"  for  it  in  good  faith  with 
good  American  dollars,  only  to  find  now 
that  by  previous  entry  the  farm  belongs  to 
Chenango  County.  Among  other  sundry 
real  property  Chenango  County  owns  a 
mill  pond,  a  school  house  and  several 
tracts  of  land  which  appear  in  local  assess¬ 
ment  rolls  assessed  to  private  individuals. 

Need  for  Thorough  Clean-Up 

There  seems  to  be  a  real  need  of  a  thor¬ 
ough  clean-up  of  titles  in  New  York  State. 
The  place  to  begin  is  to  check  up  all  par¬ 
cels  of  County  owned  tax  land  (where 
they  can  be  found).  Chenango  has  set 
a  good  precedent  by  appointing  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  known 
as  the  Committee  on  County  Lands  and 
Forests,  whose  business  it  is  to  check  up 
county  holdings.  This  movement  should 
become  State  wide. 

With  present  prices  of  farm  produce  it 
is  hard  enough  to  pay  for  land  if  there  is 
assurance  that  there  are  no  holes  in  the 
title.  There  is  excellent  ground  for  the 
employment  of  the  legal  talent  of  the 
country  when  the  same  property  appears 
on  the  deed  book  of  the  county  credited  to 
two  or  more  parties.  Let  us  find  whose 
duty  it  is  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  clear  titles. — Charles  A.  Taylor* 
New  York 
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The  Reincarnation-sy  sam  Mims 


I 


1ISTEN  to  me,  Sonny;  listen  to  a 
man  who  has  been  a  failure  in  life. 
But  before  I  wrap  up  a  bit  of  free  advice 
and  hand  to  you,  let  me  tell  you  why  it  is 
better  to  listen  to  an  old  Failure  than  it  is 
to  take  advice  from  a  successful  man. 
The  Failure  looks  back  over  the  dusty 
trail  he  has  traveled  and  deliberates  upon 
the  causes  and  effects;  the  successful  man, 
all  aglow  with  triumph,  sees  nothing  but 
the  mile-posts  ahead.  The  quagmires 
behind  are  forgotten. 

“I  am  not  only  a  self-condemned 
Failure,  but  when  I  meet  the  old  fellows 
perked  up  in  the  glory  of  their  success, 
fellows  who  were  pals  of  mine  in  school, 
fellows  whom  I  excelled  in  scholarship, 
in  athletics.  .  .  .  Well,.  Sonny,  they  look 
at  me  with  sympathetic  eyes  and  I  can 
almost  hear  them  say,  as  well  as  feel 
them  say,  sort  of  under  the  skin  as  it 
were;  ‘What  a  pity;  what  a  pity!  ’ 

“You  finished  school  three  years  ago. 
You  graduated  at  the  A.  &  M.  College 
with  distinction.  You  won  an  inter¬ 
scholastic  oratorical  contest.  You  were 
captain  of  the  football  team.  You  pulled 
off  just  about  all  the  honors  there  were 
to  be  plucked.  You  came  on  back  home 
and  went  to  work  on  your  dad’s  farm.” 

Old  man  Lewis  J.  Bachelor  pulled  a 
small  pen-knife  from  one  of  his  pockets, 
twisted  the  point-broken  blade  about  in 
the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  emptied  the  scrap¬ 
ings,  filled  the  pipe  with  fresh  tobacco, 
and  ignited  a  match  by  scratching  it 
across  the  sole  of  his  left  shoe. 

“And  now  you  want  to  get  married  and 
your  girl  won’t  have  you  because  you  are  a 
farmer.  .  .  .  Thunderation !  ”  And  the 
match  went  out. 

Old  man  Lewis  J.  Bachelor  scratched 
another  match  across  the  sole  of  his  left 
shoe. 

“And  you  are  going  to  give  up  farming 
just  to  cater  to  the  whims  of  this  girl. 

.  .  .  Thunderation!”  And  the  match 
went  out. 

“Brains  are  needed  more  in  agriculture 
to-day  than  they  were  ever  needed  before, 
and  agriculture  needs  brains  more  than 
any  other  scientific  profession.  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  more  enemies  to-day  than  ever 
before;  not  ticks  or  boll  weevils  or  San 
Jose  scale,  but  commercialistic  enemies, 
parasites  on  the  body  politic;  running, 
infectious  sores  on  the  arteries  of  trade. 
The  worst  pests  the  farmers  of  to-day 
have  to  contend  with  cannot  be  killed 
with  Paris  Green  or  Lead  Arsenate,  they 
must  be  destroyed  with  brains.” 

OLD  man  Lewis  J.  Bachelor  went  a  bit 
further  with  the  third  match  and 
lighted  his  pipe.  There  was  complete 
silence  for  fully  a  minute,  except  for  the 
growling  noise  made  by  the  smoking  pipe. 

“Bob,  I  know  that  you’ve  had  a  hard 
time  since  your  dad  died;  I  know  that 
you’ve  been  discouraged  a  lot  of  times  and 
that  most  of  your  young  friends  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  discourage  you.  I  have 
heard  all  about  them  calling  you  ‘The 
Cattle  Dipper,’  ‘The  Boll  Weevil,’  ‘The 
Lady  Bug,’  and  so  on,  partly  in  fun  but 
with  just  enough  seriousness  to  hurt  you 
right  down  to  the  quick.  But  listen. 
Sonny,  the  old  pendulum  is  about  to 
swing  back.  Before  the  civil  war  the 
Southern  Planter  was  a  monarch.  He 
was  intelligent,  refined  and  cultured  to  a 
degree  far  beyond  those  following  other 
vocations.  In  fact  his  vocation  in  life 
cast  upon  him  and  about  him  a  radiance 
that  glowed.  He  was  picturesque.  Then 
the  reaction  came. 

“I  am  not  too  old  to  have  visions, 
„  Sonny,  and  I  can  see  through  the  years 
('  that  are  to  come.  This  isn’t  a  hazy, 
phantom-like  silhouette  that  I  see,  neither 
is  it  so  dazzling  and  shimmering  that  it 
hurts  my  eyes  to  look  upon  it,  but  I  do 
see  the  man  who  produces  things  holding 
the  reins  of  government.  Bob,  it  is  so 
necessary  to  see  this  picture  that  a  man 
who  loves  his  country  doesn’t  even  dare 
take  his  eyes  off  this  vision. 

“Listen,  Sonny,  sell  me  yourself.  Sell 


yourself  to  me;  mind,  body  and  soul.  I 
want  another  chance  with  life.  I  don’t 
want  to  rub  out  and  start  all  over  again 
with  myself;  neither  do  I  want  to  redeem 
myself  with  my  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances,  nor  do  I  want  the  acclaim  that 
always  greets  the  successful  man,  but 
Bob,  I  see  so  clearly  why  I  am  a  failure 
and  why  I  have  not  succeeded  that  I  want 
the  opportunity  of  directing  another  life. 

I  feel  just  like  a  man  does  in  a  baseball 
game  when  it’s  ‘Three  Strikes  and  Out.’ 
A  fellow  feels  that  if  he  had  just  one 
more  swing  at  that  ball  he’d  knock  the  pill 
into  the  middle  of  next  week.  That’s  the 
way  I  feel,  Sonny. 

“Bob,  I  must  have  at  least  ten  more 
years  coming  to  me.  If  you  won’t  sell 
yourself  to  me,  lease  me  yourself  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.” 

THUS  it  came  about  that  a  secret  bar¬ 
gain  was  entered  into  by  and  between 
old  man  Lewis  J.  Bachelor  and  Robert 
P.  Huntington.  No  other  person  ever 
knew  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  or  even 
knew  that  Bob  had  made  any  combina¬ 
tions  or  agreements  whatsoever  with  the 
Failure.  Such  a  proposition  would  have 
sounded  preposterous,  but  Bob  was  dis¬ 
consolate  and  cared  not,  and  the  Failure 
was  eager  and  persuasive. 

Eight  years  later  Robert  P.  Huntington 
was  elected  governor  of  the  State.  He 
was  the  only  farmer  that  had  been  elected 
to  fill  that  office  since  the  year  1858. 

Chapter  No.  98,762  of  The  Producers’ 
Union  was  a  local  unit  in  the  county  in 
which  Robert  P.  Huntington  was  born 
and  where  he  had  resided  all  his  life.  Ten 
days  after  the  election  this  local  Chapter 
of  The  Producers’  Union  gave  a  banquet 
in  honor  of  the  Governor-elect.  A  real 
banquet  it  was. 

The  presiding  officer  made  a  splendid 
talk  in  which  he  continually  referred  to 
Robert  P.  Huntington  as  a  “self-made 
man.” 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  old  man  Lewis 
J.  Bachelor.  All  during  the  preliminary 
speeches  the  Failure  was  ruminating, 
surmising,  and  introspecting.  He  was 
having  visions  of  the  future  in  which  his 
protege  was  being  inaugurated  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  A  wild 
roar  awakened  him  from  his  dreaming. 
The  young  man  who  was  to  take  the  reins 
of  the  State  government  was  addressing 
the  multitude. 

Ah!  that  speech;  it  will  ever  remain 
sacred  to  the  farmers  of  that  State.  There 
was  so  much  honest  truth  in  every  word 
he  uttered. 

After  discussing  the  current  issues  that 
he  hoped  to  solve  and  handle  correctly, 
his  voice  became  softly  modulated  and 
modestly,  if  not  timidly,  he  began  refer¬ 
ring  to  himself. 

HE  said  that  no  man  could  be  a  “  self- 
made-man.”  That  oftentimes  better 
men  sacrificed  their  lives,  or  even  gave  up 
the  struggle  for  that  thing  the  world 
knows  as  “success”  in  order  to  help  some 
one  else  mount  higher  and  higher.  Then 
the  speaker  turned  his  face  toward  a  man 
who  was  scraping  charred  tobacco  from 
an  old  pipe,  using  a  small  pen-knife  with 


a  broken  blade:  “A  man  who  is  considered 
a  failure  by  all  of  you  is  responsible  for 
my  success;  to  him  all  honor  is  due.  He 
is  your  governor;  not  I.  For  eight  years 
he  has  imbued  me  with  his  intelligence, 
his  integrity;  his  mind  and  heart  and  soul 
have  one  and  all  been  grafted  into 


me.  .  . 

Old  man  Lewis  J.  Bachelor  dropped  a 
lighted  match  that  was  burning  his  fin¬ 
gers.  He  scratched  another  match 
across  the  sole  of  His  left  shoe  but  sud¬ 
denly  realized  that  it  was  not  proper 
to  smoke  in  an  assemblage  while  the 
Governor  was  speaking.  Perhaps  the 
soft  hand  that  gently  touched  his  arm  was 
what  restrained  him.  He  dropped  the 
burning  match  and  turned  to  the  tearful 
face  of  a  beautiful  woman,  who  was  trying 
her  best  to  say  something  between  jerky 
sobs: 

“Mr.  Bach  ...  el  ...  er,  I  ,  .  . 
I’m  .  .  .  so-so  glad  you  made  me  .  .  . 
marry  a  farmer.” 

Old  man  Lewis  J.  Bachelor  scratched 
another  match  across  the  sole  of  his  left 
shoe. 

“And  the  wife  of  the  Governor  crying 
before  all  these  folks.  .  .  .  Thundera¬ 
tion!”  And  the  match  went  out. 


The  Broad  Highway 

(i Conclusion ) 

“  I  have  to  congratulate  you,  Sir  Peter,” 
he  began,  “not  only  on  your  distinguished 
marriage,  and  accession  to  fortune,  but 
upon  the  fact  that  the — ah — unpleasant¬ 
ness  connecting  a  certain  Peter  Smith 
with  your  unfortunate  cousin’s  late  de¬ 
cease  has  been  entirely  removed  by 
means  of  the  murderer’s  written  confes¬ 
sion,  placed  in  my  hands  some  days  ago 
by  the  Lady  Sophia.” 

“A  written  confession  —  and  she 
brought  it  to  you?” 

“Galloped  all  the  way  from  Ton- 
bridge,”  nodded  Sir  Richard. 

“It  seems,”  pursued  Mr.  Grainger, 
“that  the  man,  John  Strickland,  by 
name,  lodged  with  a  certain  preacher,  to 
whom,  in  Lady  Vibart’s  presence,  he  con¬ 
fessed  his  crime,  and  willingly  wrote  out  a 
deposition  to  that  effect.” 

Chancing  to  look  from  the  window, 
I  beheld  a  groom  who  led  a  horse  up  and 
down  before  the  door;  and  the  groom  was 
Adam,  and  the  horse — 

I  opened  the  window,  and,  leaning  out, 
called  a  name.  At  the  sound  of  my  voice 
the  man  smiled  and  touched  his  hat,  and 
the  mare  ceased  her  pawing  and  chafing, 
and  turned  upon  me  a  pair  of  great,  soft 
eyes,  and  snuffed  the  air,  and  whinnied. 
So  I  leapt  out  of  the  window,  and  down 
the  steps,  and  thus  it  was  that  I  met 
“Wings.” 

“She  be  in  the  pink  o’  condition,  sir,” 
said  Adam  proudly;  “Sir  Richard  bought 
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er — 

“For  a  song!”  added  the  baronet,  who 
had  followed  to  bid  me  good-by.  “I 
really  got  her  remarkably  cheap,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  thrust  :ng  his  fists  deep  into  his 
pockets,  and  frowning  down  my  thanks. 
But,  when  I  had  swung  myself  into  the 
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©raw  through  the  dots  in  sequence  for  the  answer  to  the  question 


saddle,  he  came  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
my  knee. 

“You  are  going  to — find  her,  Peter?” 
“Yes,  sir.” 

“And  you  know  where  to  look?  ” 

“I  shall  go  to  a  certain  cottage,”  said 
I  tentatively. 

“Then  you’d  better  go,  boy — the 
mare’s  all  excitement — good-by,  Peter — 
and  cutting  up  my  gravel — good-by!” 
So  saying,  he  reached  up  and  gripped  my 
hand  very  hard,  though  the  tears  stood  in 
his  eyes.  “I  always  felt  very  fatherly 
towards'you,  Peter — and— you  won’t  forget 
the  lonely  old  man — come  and  see  me  now 
and  then — both  of  you.  Good-by  !  dear 
lad.”  So  he  turned,  and  walked  up  the 
steps  into  his  great,  lonely  house. 

Swift  we  flew,  with  the  wind  before,  and 
the  dust  behind,  past  wayside  inns;  past 
smiling  field  and  darkling  copse;  past 
lonely  cottage  and  village  green;  through 
Sevenoaks  and  Tonbridge,  with  never  a 
stop;  up  Pembry  hill,  and  down,  galloping 
so  lightly,  so  easily,  over  that  hard,  fa¬ 
miliar  road,  which  I  had  lately  trammed 
with  so  much  toil  and  pain;  and  so,  as 
evening  fell,  to  Sissinghurst. 

A  DREAMY,  sleepy  place  is  Sissinghurst 
at  all  times,  for  its  few  cottages,  like 
its  inn,  are  very  old.  But,  when  the  sun  is 
low,  and  the  shadows  creep  out,  when  the 
old  inn  blinks  drowsy  eyes  at  the  cot¬ 
tages,  and  they  blink  back  drowsily  at  the 
inn,  like  the  old  friends  they  are;  then 
who  can  resist  the  somnolent  charm  of  the 
place. 

But  as  I  rode,  watching  the  evening 
deepen  about  me,  soft  and  clear  rose  the 
merry  chime  of  hammer  and  anvil,  and, 
turning  aside  to  the  smithy,  I  paused 
there,  and,  stooping  my  head,  looked  in  at 
the  door. 

“George!”  said  I.  He  started  erect, 
and,  dropping  hammer  and  tongs,  came 
out,  running,  then  stopped  suddenly,  as 
one  abashed. 

“Wh — Peter — ”  he  stammered,  and 
broke  off. 

“Have  you  no  greeting  for  me, 
George?” 

“Ay,  ay — I  heerd  you  was  free,  Peter, 
and  I  was  glad,  an’  I  waited — ay,  I’ve 
been  Waitin’  for  ’ee  to  come  back.  But 
now— you  be  so  fine  an’  grand — an’  I  be 
all  black  wi’  soot  from  the  fire— oh,  man! 
he  bean’t  my  Peter  no  more — 

“Oh,  Black  George!”  said  I,  “dear 
George!”  And  leaping  from  the  saddle 
I  would  have  caught  his  hand  in  mine,  but 
he  drew  back. 

“I’d — like  to — wash  my  ’ands  first, 
Peter.” 

“George,”  said  I,  “don’t  be  a  fool!” 
Now,  as  we  stood  thus,  fronting  each 
other  in  the  doorway,  I  heard  a  light 
step  upon  the  road  behind  me,  and,  turn¬ 
ing,  beheld  Prudence. 

“Oh,  Prue,  George  is  afraid  of  my 
clothes,  and  won’t  shake  hands  with  me!” 
For  a  moment  she  hesitated,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other  of  us — then,  all  at  once, 
laughing  and  blushing,  she  leaned  forward 
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“Why,  George!”  said  she,  “how  fulish 
you  be.  Mr.  Peter  were  as  much  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  his  leather  apron  as  ever  he  is  in 
his  fine  coat.”  So  proud  George  gave  me 
his  hand,  rejoicing  over  me  because  of  my 
good  fortune  and  mourning  because  my 
smithing  days-  were  over. 

“Ye  see,  Peter,  when  men  ’as  worked 
together — and  sorrowed  together — an' 
fou’t  together — like  you  an’  me — it  bean’t 
so  easy  to  say  ‘good-by’ — so,  if  you  must 
leave  us — why — don’t  let’s  say  it.” 

“No,  George,  there  shall  be  no  ‘good- 
bys”  for  either  one  of  us,  and  I  shall  come 
back— soon.  Until  then,  take  my  mare — 
have  her  made  comfortable  for  me,  and 
now — good-night. 

And  so,  clasping  their  loving  hands,  I 
turned  away,  somewhat  hurriedly,  and 
left  them. 

Reaching  the  Hollow,  I  paused  to 
glance  about  me,  as  I  ever  did,  before 
( Continued  on  page  588) 
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A  Picnic  or  a  Bolshevist 

Some  Thoughts  on  the  Unpleasant  Results  of  Being 


PEOPLE  cramped  up  in  the  city,  avid 
for  the  first  breath  of  spring,  the 
first  appearing  flower  to  the  last  russet 
leaf,  can  not  understand  the  selfish 
attitude  of  the  country  person  who 
doesn’t  like  gates  left  open,  lunch  boxes, 
banana  peeling,  loose  papers  and  debris 
scattered  along  the  wray  of  the  thoughtless 
picnicker.  The  slant  of  my  perspective 
was  deflected  toward  the  rural  side  of  the 
question  by  an  unhappy  event  of  a  few 
years  ago  that  put  a  permanent  dent  in 
my  philanthropy  so  far  as  picnic  parties 
are  concerned. 

We  lived  two  miles  from  the  city  on 
an  oiled  road,  a  grove  of  trees  lying  south 
of  the  building  with  a  small  lake  between. 
On  that  lake  we  had  a  boat  painted  white 
with  a  red  band.  The  oars  also  were 
decorated  in  red  arid  white.  Over  a 
small  stream  friend  husband  had  builded 
an  artistic  little  bridge  with  broad 
approaches  and  a  wide  handrail,  painted 
white.  We  had  a  swing,  seats,  benches 
and  hammocks,  an  ideal  place  for  a  picnic. 

One  morning  I  received  a  telephone 
call. 

“This  is  the  Rev.  —  speaking,  could  I 
talk  to  Mrs.  A — ?” 

“This  is  Mrs.  A — .”  I  dropped  my 
voice,  respectfully.  He  wanted  per¬ 
mission  to  hold  a  Sunday-school  picnic 
on  the  grounds.  It  was  so  conveniently 
located,  the  mothers  would  be  along  to 
look  after  the  smaller  youngsters,  it  would 
be  a  real  charity  and  he  was  sure  that  I 
would  enjoy  it  also.  I  had  a  slight  feeling 
of  apprehension,  but  was  really  glad  to 
accord  the  privilege. 

But  When  the  Party  Came — ! 

On  the  appointed  day  they  came  in 
swarms.  Before  noon  I  had  to  fasten 
the  gates  of  my  house-yard  to  keep  my 
prize  blooms  and  shrubs  from  utter  de¬ 


struction.  They  fought  over  the  drink¬ 
ing  cups  at  the  kitchen-door  pump  and 
broke  three  of  my  glasses.  They  broke 
down  a  stretch  of  division  fence  and  let 
a  sow  and  seven  pigs  into  our  neighbor’s 
potato  patch.  They  dropped  paper  and 
bits  of  pasteboard  down  an  open  well, 
broke  an  oarlock  and  dropped  an  oar 
into  the  lake.  One  ruthless  young  lover 
cut  “Joe  and  Amy”  so  deeply  into  the 
bridge  railing  that  time  will  never  efface 
it.  One  of  the  smaller  ones  worked  so 
persistently  undermining  a  cypress  rack 
that  he  brought  the  light  structure  down 
on  his  head.  At  the  first  howl,  the  mother, 
whose  attention  had  been  held  elsewhere, 
rushed  to  the  rescue. 

“Did  that-miserable-old-thing  fall  on 
my  precious?  Tell  mother  where  it  hurts, 
darling!”  But  darling  was  up  and  doing; 
there  were  other  worlds  to  conquer.  I 
was  examining  my  crushed  vines. 

“Why,  it  was  a  perfect  trap,”  she 
snapped,  glaring  at  me  as  though  build¬ 
ing  deadfalls  for  innocent  nurslings  was 
my  favorite  avocation. 

When  the  day  was  done  the  rector 
thanked  me  profoundly.  “It  has  been 
a  happy  day,”  he  said.  “It  was  so  kind 
of  you,  Mrs.  A —  to  give  these  young 
people  this  golden  opportunity  to  bask 
in  God’s  glorious  sunshine.”  He  bowed 
once  more  and  herded  his  band  of  in¬ 
surgents  into  the  road.  As  they  went 
down  the  line  singing  “The  end  of  a 
perfect  day”  I  glanced  out  over  the  place. 
In  appearance  it  might  have  been  a 
Bolshevik  headquarters. 

Plenty  of  Other  Picnic  Places 

I  made  a  mental  resolution.  There 
was  plenty  of  God’s  glorious  sunshine 
elsewhere.  We  had  a  monopoly  on  only 
about  twenty  acres  of  it,  and  there 
would  be  no  more  “basking”  on  those 


premises.  Not  unless  they  would  agree 
to  throw  a  cordon  of  police  around  the 
house-yard  and  call  out  the  National 
Guard. 

It  cost  us  $7  to  repair  the  fence  and 
pay  the  damage  done  to  the  neighbor’s 
garden,  and  $1.75  to  replace  the  broken 
oar.  It  took  me  and  the  hired  man  two 
days  to  gather  up  the  rubbish  from  the 
grounds.  The  well  was  used  only  for 
cattle  so  we  were  not  obliged  to  clean  it 
out,  but  I  found  the  swing  rope  in  the 
back  of  the  field  where  some  youngster 
had  been  lassoing  a  fence  post. 

About  a  month  later  the  telephone 
rang. 

“This  is  the  Rev.  —  speaking,  could  I 
talk  to  Mrs.  A — ?” 

It  caught  me  unawares;  I  had  formu¬ 
lated  no  plan  for  this  emergency. 

“I  would  like  to  speak  to  Mrs.  A — ,” 
came  the  insistent  voice  over  the  line. 
“Is  she  at  leisure?” 

“I’m  afraid  she — isn’t,”  I  answered. 
“It’s  a  very  busy  time,  I’m  sorry.” — 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Armstrong. 


A  Peasant  Embroidery  Set  in 
Gay  Colors 

WE  have  had  peasant  embroidery  on 
blouses  and  dresses,  and  now  the 
gay  stitches  are  appearing  on  table  linen. 
The  picture  shows  a  large  centerpiece 
wittqeight  smaller  doilies  of  two  sizes,  and 
each  one  is  to  be  decorated  in  the  bright 
red  and  blue  stitches_characteristic  of  the 
real  peasant  work. 

The  embroidery  is  ridiculously  easy, 
too.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are  made 
with  plain  long  stitches  in  blue  thread  and 
the  leaf  veins  in  outline  stitch  in  blue  also. 
The  centers  of  the  flowers  and  the  other 
dots  are  French  knots  in  red  thread. 
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Riot? 

Too  Hospitable 

The  hem  has  an  odd  finish.  After 
turning  the  edge  under,  catch  it  with  even 
buttonhole  stitches,  spaced  out  in  blue 
thread.  Then  go  back  and  join  the  top  of 
every  other  stitch  with  red  thread.  This 
is  done  by  a  simple  running  stitch. 


A  set  of  transfer  patterns,  one  center- 
piece  and  four  of  each  of  two  place-mat 
sizes,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Embroid¬ 
ery  Department.  Use  a  very  hot  iron  to 
transfer  the  designs  to  the  material. 
Special  price  for  full  set  of  nine  transfers, 
45c.  For  set  of  centerpiece  and  six  mats, 
three  of  each  size,  35c.  Centerpiece  trans¬ 
fer  only,  15c.  Single  mats  either  size, 
10c  each.  Ask  for  E  13. 


First-hand  Experiences  Making  Rugs 

Different  Readers  Answer  “Jane's”  Appeal  for  Good  Advice 


SEVERAL  correspondents  answered 
the  appeal  of  “Jane”  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  rug-making.  Mrs.  H.  F.  H. 
writes  that  she  has  made  a  number  of 


rugs,  she  might  be  pleased  with  rugs  of  another 
sort  that  are  easily  made  and  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  as  well  as  braided  rugs.  My  left-over 
rags  included  odds  and  ends  of  everything, 
among  them  several  browns  that  did  not  look 


braided  rugs  of  different  shapes  and  sizes. 
She  says: 

“I  would  advise  cutting  the  rags  a  little 
coarser  than  for  carpet.  I  would  not  mix  the 
cotton  and  wool.  I  think  they  wear  better 
separate.  The  wool  does  not  want  to  be  cut 
quite  as  coarse  as  the  cotton  cloth.  I  like  the 
oblong  shape  the  best,  but  in  sewing  the  braids 
together  you  must  hold  them  loose.  Around 
the  corners  I  always  sew  a  little,  then  see  if 
they  will  lie  flat  on  the  floor.  You  can  make 
them  hit-and-miss  or  keep  the  colors  separate  in 
braiding  as  in  making  carpet.” — Mrs.  H.  F.  H., 
New  York. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  R.  finds  that  any  sort  of 
rag  can  be  used: 

“If  ‘Jane’  hasn’t  set  her  heart  on  braided 


Bedside  Rug  Made 
on  Home  Hand  Loom 


at  all  promising.  I  crocheted  a  chain  of  six¬ 
teen  stitches  of  faded  brown  check  apron 
gingham,  then  crocheted  a  single  crochet  the 
length  of  that,  putting  in  three  stitches  at  the 
ends  the  first  time  around;  a  small  ball  made 
the  center;  then  light  or  dark  browns  one  or 
more  rows  as  the  rags  would  make.  The  outer 
edge  was  a  dark  brown,  the  second  row  a  little 
lighter,  the  third  still  lighter,  and  so  on,  so 
that  the  effect  is  a  shaded  brown  border.  The 
whole  rug  is  made  of  rags  that  you  would  say 
possessed  no  beauty  in  the  ball;  old  linings, 
etc.,  and  no  bright  colors.  My  friends  admire 
that  rug  more  than  others  with  brighter  colors 
and  seemingly  more  possibilities. 

Even  an  Old  Coat  is  Useful 

“Another,  an  all-wool  rug,  has  a  center 
made  of  an  old  coat,  the  colors  being  placed 


in  rows  according  to  the  amount  of  each, 
reds,  blues,  grays,  etc.  The  outside  of  this 
rug  is  dark  brown.  One  all  wool  rug  is 
made  of  leftovers,  each  color  making 
whatever  it  could  regardless  of  rows.  One 
all  cotton  made  of  blues,  in 
regular  rows,  also  has  a  shaded 
border  with  dark  blue  for  the 
outside  row. 

“I  use  old  rags  together,  new  ones 
by  themselves  and  do  not  mix  cot¬ 
ton  and  woolen  in  the  same  rug. 
I  shape  them  for  the  place  they  are 
to  occupy.  For  each  side  of  a  bed, 
where  the  space  is  narrow,  the 
woolen  rugs  are  made  long  and 
narrow;  others  are  wider  as  the 
space  requires.  It  is  simply  a  case 
of  making  the  chain  when  starting 
rug.  A  neighbor  made  a  star¬ 
shaped  rug  of  blues  by  widening 
at  regular  points.  I  kept  my  edge 
curved  by  putting  in  the  extra 
stitches  irregularly.  I  have  a 
wooden  crochet  hook;  some  use  a 
button  hook  with  good  results. 
I  have  started  a  rug  of  new  rags, 
mostly  percales  and  outings  but 
have  to  sew  black  rags  that  I 
want  for  finish.  ‘Jane’  won’t 
know  the  possibilities  of  rags 
which  seem  to  have  no  beauty  until  she 
begins  to  work  with  them.” — Mrs.  F.  W.  R. 

Other  Home-Made  Rugs 

The  large  illustration  shows  a  woven 
colonial  rag  rug,  made  on  a  home  loom. 
These  looms,  which  come  in  several 
sizes,  are  extremely  practical  for  women 
who  do  a  good  deal  of  rug-making,  either 
for  their  own  pleasure  or  to  make  money. 
Warp  may  be  ordered  in  different  mate¬ 
rials  and  colors. 

The  small  picture  shows  a  rug  of  cro¬ 
chet,  made  from  a  heavy  jute  thread 
which  now  comes  in  ball  form,  like  knit¬ 
ting  wool.  Colors  may  be  combined  as 
one  desires.  Whether  you  weave,  cro¬ 


chet  or  braid  your  rug,  you  will  find  it 
interesting  work  to  do  with  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  product  at  the  end.  Home-made 
rugs  are  now  seen  everywhere,  and  gift 
shop  proprietors  report  a  steady  demand 
and  sale  for  them,  especially  for  the  small 
bedroom  or  “spot  rug”  type. 


I  do  all  sewing  for  my  family  of  three 
grown  girls  and  four  boys,  ranging  in  age 
from  five  to  sixteen,  and  find  your  pat¬ 
terns  a  great  help.  I  always  turn  to  that 
page  first  to  see  if  there  is  something  1 
do  not  have.  Then  the  prices  are  so 
reasonable,  and  that  is  a  great  item  in 
these  days. — Mrs.  G.  N.,  Pa. 


Home-Made  Rug  of  Jute  Crochet. 


(The  names  of  the  firms  supplying  looms,  rag  filling, 
jute  for  crochet  y  etc.y  will  he  furnished  on  receipt  of  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope.  Directions  for  making  the  ru(J 
shown  in  the  smaller  picture  will  he  sent  for  12c  in  stamp s. 
Ask  for  E  2.) 


e> 
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Many  Good  Ways  to  Use  Sour  Milk  and  Cream 


Don’t  Waste  Milk  that  Turns  but  Try  these  Appetising  Recipes 


SUMMER  is  coming  again  and  with 
warm  weather  we  always  have  plenty 
of  good  sour  milk  and  cream  to  use. 
Somehow  sour  milk  in  the  winter  seems 
to  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  gets  old  before 
it  is  really  thick  enough.  But  in  the 
summer  it  “lobbers”  so  easily  and  there 
are  many  good  things  one  can  use  it  for. 
We  save  about  four  quarts  of  milk  every 
night  and  in  the  morning  there  is  a  nice 
lot  of  cream  to  skim  off  and  use,  either 
sweet  or  sour,  in  many  delicious  dishes. 
Here  are  a  few  recipes  which  are  very 
satisfactory: 


1  heaping  teaspoon 
baking  powder 


Sour  Cream  Filled  Cookies 

1  heaping  cup  brown  34  teaspoon  soda 
sugar 

1  egg 

1  cup  sour  cream  with 

A  little  salt  and  nutmeg  or  lemon 
flavoring;  flour  to  stir  soft,  yet  stiff  enough 
to  roll  or  pat  into  shape.  Each  cookie 
should  be  rolled  thin,  a  tablespoonful  of 
filling  put  on  and  another  cookie  pressed 
down  on  top.  These  are  delicious.  The 
filling  is  made  as  follows: 


and  sour  cream  in  some  way  every  day. 
Who  has  a  better  right  or  a  better  chance 
to  use  all  the  milk  he  wants  if  not  the 
farmer?— Doris  W.  Blount. 


A  New  Use  for  Shelled  Corn 


Sour  Cream  Salad  Dressing 

54  cup  sour  cream  1  or  2  tablespoons 

2  tablespoons  vinegar  sugar 

pepper  14  teaspoon  mustard 

salt 


1  cup  chopped  or  seed-  1  heaping  tablespoon 
less  raisins  flour 

54  cup  sugar  pinch  of  salt. 

1  cup  hot  water 

Cook  until  thick,  then  let  cool  before 
using. 


ONE  may  have  great  comfort  with  a 
bag  of  hot  corn  applied  to  an  aching 
spot.  Simply  use  2  to  234  quarts  of 
shelled  corn,  heating  it  either  by  spread¬ 
ing  out  on  the  oven  bottom  or  quicker 
in  a  dish,  stirring  to  heat  evenly.  Then 
put  in  a  bag— 25  lb.  sugar  sack  is  good- 
tying  near  the  top  so  the  corn  can  be 
moved  around  in  it  to  fit  the  need.  For 
instance  with  a  lame  knee,  put  part  of  the 
corn  under  it  and  pull  the  rest  up  on  top. 


Stir  all  together  and  use  in  salads.  It 
is  especially  good  with  cabbage,  lettuce 
and  egg  salads. 


Sour  Cream  Fried  Cakes 


1  scant  cup  sour  milk  1  heaping  tablespoon 
1  cup  sugar  sour  cream 

1  large  mashed  potato  2  beaten  eggs 

1  teaspoon  soda  (even) 

A  little  salt,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  to 
taste.  (We  like  a  combination  of  nutmeg 
and  vanilla.) 

Bread  flour  to  stir  quite  stiff  so  the 
fried  cakes  will  hold  their  shape. 


Sour  Cream  Muffins  or  Popovers 

%  cup  sour  milk  1)4  cups  white  or  whole 

cup  sour  cream  wheat  flour 

1  tablespoon  sugar  1  teaspoon  soda 

a  little  salt 


Bake  in  gem  tins  in  a  hot  oven. 


Sour  Cream  Baking  Powder  Biscuits 


2  cups  white  flour  1  heaping  tablespoon 
sa]t  sour  cream  with  a 

2  heaping  teaspoons  pinch  of  soda  added 

baking  powder  to  it. 

1  tablespoon  lard  1  cup  sweet  milk, 
(small) 

Stir  soft  with  sweet  milk  (about  one 
cupful).  Add  flour  until  dough  can  be 
formed  into  biscuits  with  the  hands  or 
rolled  and  cut  out  with  a  biscuit  cutter. 
This  recipe  makes  the  tenderest  shortcake 
and  dumpling  crust,  and  is  also,  good  for 
steamed  pudding  where  fruit  is  added. 
I  have  used  it  for  chicken  and  meat  pies 
also. 


Sour  Cream  Griddle  Cakes 


2  cups  sour  milk  1  cup  canned  sweet 

2  tablespoons  sour  corn  (drained) 
cream  2  teaspoons  soda 

2  cups  white  flour  1  egg 

a  little  salt 

Bake  on  hot  greased  griddle. 


Sour  Cream  Johnny  Cake 

54  cup  sour  milk  134  cups  meal 

a  little  salt  34  cup  sour  cream 

1  or  2  tablespoons  34  cup  white  flour 
sugar,  maple  sugar  sifted  with 
or  syrup  1  teaspoon  soda 


Sour  Cream  Graham  Loaf 


2  large  cups  sour  milk 
salt 

2  teaspoons  soda  in  A 
cup  white  flour 
2  tablespoons  sugar 
(white  or  maple) 

2  cups  graham  flour 
or  a  little  more  if  the 
milk  is  rather  thin 


1  heaping  tablespoon 
or  A  cup  sour  cream 

1  egg  (can  be  omitted 
but  makes  firmer 
loaf) 

2  tablespoons  molasses 
(or  maple  syrup) 


This  makes  one  large  loaf.  Let  rise 
in  tin  about  fifteen  minutes,  then  bake 
slowly  for  nearly  an  hour. 


Eggless  Chocolate  Loaf  Cake 

54  cup  sour  milk  34  cup  sour  cream 


1  cup  sugar  1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1  teaspoon  soda  sifted  34  cup  dry  cocoa  added 
with  last 

134  cups  flour 

Bake  slowly  or  it  will  scorch. 


Sour  Cream  Pie 


FOR  NEW  MATERIALS  OR  TO  MAKE  OVER 


No.  2068  suggests  a  use  for  last  year’s 
sport  dress,  separate  skirt  or  left-over  piece 
of  material.  While  two-material  dresses 
stay  in  style,  your  make  over  problem  is 
easy  to  solve.  This  is  a  pattern  worth 


using  several  times.  It  cuts  in  sizes  I4 


and  16  years  and  36,  38  and  1-0  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires  2pi  yards  of 
Ifi-inch  material,  with  1  yards  36-inch 
material  contrasting.  Price,  12c. 


No.  1986  is  in  the  smart  coat-dress  style, 
but  it  also  gives  an  opportunity  for  a 
make-over.  In  plain  navy  blue  crepe  de 
chine  with  a  figured  contrasting  silk  it 
would-  make  a  becoming  and  useful  gown. 
No.  1986  comes  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38, 
lfi,  1$  and  U  inches  bust  measure.  Size 
36  takes  yards  of  36-inch  material 
with  2  yards  iO-inch  contrasting.  Price, 
12c. 


Useful  Sport  Dress 


'981* 

For  Afternoon  Wear 


'  No.  2095  is  most  flattering  to  the  figure 
of  the  mature  woman  and  suits  the  slim 
type  too.  It  is  an  easy  dress  to  make  and 
one  that  gives  no  end  of  comfort  in  the 
wearing.  No.  3095  comes  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  lfi,  i%,  U  and  46  inches 
bust  measure,  size  36  taking  Iffi  yards  of 
36-inch  material.  Price,  12c.  > 


No.  2082  can  be  run  up  in  an  hour,  but 
worn  week  after  week.  It  actually  makes 
housework  easier  to  have  a  loose,  yet  be¬ 
coming  little  dress  of  this  style.  Pattern 
2082  is  cut  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  lfi, 
b2  and  hh  inches  bust  measure.  In  a 
medium  size,  it  takes  3  yards  of  W-inch 
material.  Price,  12c. 


For  he  Stout  Woman 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  , 
address,  pattern  numbers  and 
sizes  very  clearly,  enclose  proper 
remittance  in  either  stamps  or 
1  n  coin  (stamps  are  safer)  and  send 

cyA  to  the  Pattern  Department,  ^  UOd- 
American  Agriculturist,  461 

Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Cool  and  Becoming 


door  shut.  But  the  latch  yielded  readily 
beneath  my  hand,  so  I  went  in,  and 
closed  and  barred  the  door  behind  me. 

For  upon  the  hearth  a  fire  burned  with 
a  dim,  red  glow  that  filled  the  place  with 
shadows,  and  the  shadows  were  very  deep. 

“Charmian!”  said  I,  “oh,  Charmian, 
are  you  there — have  I  guessed  right? 

I  heard  a  rustle  beside  me,  and,  in  the 
gloom  came  a  hand  to  meet  and  clasp  my 
own;  wherefore  I  stooped  and  kissed  those 
slender  fingers,  drawing  her  into  the  fire- 
glow;  and  her  eyes  were  hidden  by  their 
lashes,  and  the  glow  of  the  fire  seemed 
reflected  in  her  cheeks. 

“The  candles  were  so — bright,  Peter,” 
she  whispered. 

“Yes.” 

“I  was  sitting  on  the  bench  outside.” 
“And,  when  you  heard  me — you  put 
the  candles  out?”  _  fj 

“They  seemed  so — very  bright,  Peter.  ’ 
“And  shut  the  door?” 

“I  only — just — closed  it,  Peter.”  She 
was  still  wrapped  in  her  cloak,  wherefore 
I  put  back  the  hood  from  her  face.  And 
as  I  did  so,  her  hair  fell  down,  rippling 
over  my  arm,  and  covering  us  both  in  its 

splendor.  . 

“Indeed— you  have  glorious  hair!” 
said  I.  “It  seems  wonderful  to  think  that 
you  are  my  wife.  I  can  scarcely  believe 
it — even  yet!” 

Now,  when  I  would  have  kissed  her,  she 
turned  her  head  aside.  - 
“Peter.”  { 

“Yes,  Charmian?” 

“The  Lady  Sophia  Sefton  never  did 
gallop  her  horse  up  the  steps  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.” 

“Didn’t  she,  Charmian?” 

“And,  Peter — ” 

“Well,  Charmian?” 

“She  never  was — and  never  will  be— 
buxom,  or  strapping— will  she? ‘buxom’ 
is  such  a  hateful  word,  Peter!  And  you— 
love  her? — wait,  Peter — as  much  as  ever 
you  loved  Charmian  Brown? 

“Yes,”  said  I;  “yes—” 

“And — nearly  as  much  as  your  dream- 
woman?” 

“More — much  more,  because  you  are 
the  embodiment  of  all  my  dreams — you 
always  will  be,  Charmian.  Because  I 
honor  you  for  your  intellect;  and  worship 
you  for  your  gentleness,  and  spotless 
purity;  and  love  you  with  all  my  strength 
for  your  warm,  sweet  womanhood;  and 
because  you  are  so  strong,  and  beautiful, 
and  proud — ” 

“And  because,  Peter,  because  I  am — 
just — your  loving — Humble  Person.” 


AND  thus  it  was  I  went  forth  a  fool, 
and  toiled  and  suffered  and  loved, 
and,  in  the  end,  got  me  some  little  wisdom. 

And  thus  did  I,  all  unworthy  as  I  /m, 
win  the  heart  of  a  noble  woman  whose  love 
I  pray  will  endure,  even  as  mine  will, 
when  we  shall  have  journeyed  to  the  end 
of  this  Broad  Highway,  which  is  Life, 
and  into  the  mystery  of  the  Beyond. 


THE  END 


Sour  Cream  Maple  Sugar  Cake 

1  cup  sour  cream  1  cup  soft  maple  sugar 

1  beaten  egg  1  teaspoon  soda 

2  cups  white  flour 

This  should  be  quite  stiff  so  it  will  not 
fall.  Bake  slowly  and  serve  when  warm. 
Very  good. 


There  is  no  danger  of  being  burned  nor 
soaked  with  water  as  sometimes  happens. 
It  can  be  kept  ready  for  use  in  the  bag. 
If  thoroughly  heated  through  it  will  hold 
the  heat  for  some  time. — Mrs.  Jessie 
B.  Acers. 


Filling  for  a  two-crust  1  cup  sugar 

pie; — -  1  cup  chopped  raisins 

1  cup  sour  cream  1  tablespoon  flour 

Stir  all  together  and  fill  crust. 


Sour  Cream  Spice  Cake 

1  large  cup  sour  cream  }4  CUP  s°h  maple 
34  cup  molasses  sugar 

1  cup  chopped  or  seed-  2  egg  yolks 

less  raisins  1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

34  teaspoon  each  of  1  teaspoon  soda  dis- 

cloves,  nutmeg  and  solved  in  a  little 

salt  sour  milk 

234  cups  flour 

Stir  quite  stiff.  Use  the  egg  whites  for 
a  boiled  frosting.  This  is  delicious. 


( Editors  Note:  Probably  the  heat  is  the  main  cure, 
for  hot  sand  has  much  the  same  effect  if  used  in  a  bag  or 
hot  water  bottle.) 


AnUp-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 


One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets,  consisting  of 
a  4,  4 y.  or  S'  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19" 
roll  rim  enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon 
action  wash  down  Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low 
down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge  seat-  Faucets  marked  hot 
and  cold.  All  nicKel  plated  fittings. 


I  hope  that  many  will  try  some  of  these 
good  recipes  and  learn  to  use  sour  milk 


The  Broad  Highway 

(Continued  from  page  581 ) 

descending  that  leafy  path;  and  the 
shadows  were  very  black  and  a  chill  wind 
stirred  among  the  leaves,  so  that  I  shiv¬ 
ered,  and  wondered,  for  the  first  time,  if  I 
had  come  right. 

Then  I  descended  the  path,  hurrying 
past  a  certain  dark  spot.  And,  coming  at 
last  within  sight  of  the  cottage,  I  paused 
again,  for  the  windows  were  dark  and  the 


Send  for  Catalog  10 

MORRIS  &  KLE INERT  CO.,  Inc. 

1 37  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


Clear  ThePores 

Of  Impurities  With 

Cuticura  Soap 


Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  told  everywhere. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  announces  the  following  prices  for 
milk  during  June  in  the  201-210  mile  freight 
zone,  for  milk  testing  3  per  cent.:  Class  1,  used 
chiefly  for  fluid  purposes,  $1.86  per  hundred 
pounds;  Class  3-A,  used  chiefly  as  fluid  cream, 
$1.70;  Class  3-B,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  plain  condensed  milk  and  ice  cream, 
$1.85;  Class  3-C,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  soft  cheeses,  $1.85;  Class  3,  for  milk 
used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  whole  milk 
powder,  evaporated  whole  milk  and  sweetened 
whole  condensed  milk,  $1.55;  Classes  4- A,  and 
4-B,  based  on  butter  and  American  cheese  quo¬ 
tations  in  the  New  York  market.  Prices  for 
April  were:  Class  1,  $2.33;  Class  3-A,  $2.00; 
Class  3-B,  $2.25;  Class  3-C,  $2,25;  Class  3 
$1.95. 

Sheffield  Producers 

Sheffield  Farm  Company  Producers  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  price  of  3  per  cent,  milk  in  the 
201-210  mile  freight  zone  is  $1,703/6- 

Non-Pool  Cooperative 

Non-pool  Assn,  prices  are:  Class  1,  fluid 
milk  for  city  consumption,  $1.86;  Class  3, 
milk  for  cream,  plain  condensed  and  ice  cream, 
$1.70;  Class  3-A,  milk  for  evaporated,  con¬ 
densed,  etc.,  $1.60;  Class  SB,  milk  for  fancy 
cheese,  $1.45;  Class  4  determined  on  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Inter-State  Producers 

Interstate  Milk  Producers’  Association  (Phil¬ 
adelphia  plan)  June  receiving  station  prices, 
3  per  cent,  milk  201-210  mile  zone,  $2.19; 
101-110  mile  zone,  $2.20. 

Platform  Prices 

The  N.  Y.  platform  price  is  $2.30  per  can  for 
pasteurized  milk  in  shippers’  cans  F.O.B.  New 
York  City;  where  an  allowance  of  10c  per  can 
is  made  city  dealers  furnish  can,  making  it 
$2.20.  Competition  from  unorganized  milk 
has  forced  the  price  lower  in  many  instances. 

BUTTER  MARKET  STILL  FIRM 

Heavy  buying  for  storage,  coupled  with  a 

food  demand  for  immediate  consumption,  has 
ept  the  butter  market  in  a  very  firm  position. 
In  fact  that  market  is  a  little  better  off  as  we 
go  to  press  than  early  in  the  week  and  also  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  was  last  week.  Receipts  have  not 
increased  as  rapidly  and  heavily  as  most  oper¬ 
ators  anticipated  and  it  is  now  that  we  are 
beginning  to  see  the  effects  of  the  late  season. 
Receipts  last  week,  ending  June  7,  were  much 
heavier  than  for  the  week  previous.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  week  ending  June  14  will  no 
doubt  run  higher  than  for  those  for  the  week 
of  June  7,  but  these  are  not  enough  to  fill  all 
needs.  With  moderate  receipts  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  over  last  week  a  full  cent  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  market  during  the  week  has  main¬ 
tained  that  price.  Creameries  scoring  higher 
than  92  score,  have  been  advanced  from  42  to 
42j^c.  However  the  bulk  of  the  business  is 
being  done  in  creamery  extra  (92  score)  at 
41 34c.  Which  was  the  very  top  price  a  week 
ago.  It  is  the  shortage  of  supplies  more  than 
anything  else  that  is  responsible  for  the  unusu- 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


White  —  EGGS  —  Brown 

Write  for  pamphlet  of  shippers  reference  and 
shipping  tags. 

JOSEPH  SILBERMAN 

“ The  House  of  No  Regrets’’ 

304  Greenwich  Street 

D  ,  f  Irving  Bank-Col umbia  Trust  Co.  (Aetna) 

References  \prank|in  National  Bank 


Farmers  -  Growers  -  Pou  Itrymen  and  Shippers 

We  ship  in  cars  and  small  lota,  once  used 
Barrels,  (apple,  potato,  slat,  etc.)  Baskets, 
Butter  Tubs,  Carriers,  Crates  and  Egg  Cases. 
Also  all  varieties  ot  new  and  used  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Packages.  Our  used  egg  cases  are  a 
special  feature.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Write  or  wire  at  once. 

NATIONAL  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO^. 

Dept.  N.  Paul,  370-371  South  St„  New  York  City 


ally  high  price.  The  chain  stores  are  buying 
heavily  both  for  storage  and  for  retail  trade 
consumption.  Advices  indicate  that  next 
week’s  arrivals  will  be  much  heavier.  It  may 
be  that  we  will  see  a  slight  shading  in  price. 
However  a  tremendous  amount  of  shortage 
must  be  made  up  before  that  will  take  place. 

CHEESE  MARKET  FIRM 

Trading  is  becoming  more  active  in  the 
cheese  market' and  the  general  tone  is  decidedly 
firm.  With  the  arrival  of  full  grass  make  on  the 
market,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  this 
activity  will  continue.  Speculators  are  not 
very  anxious  fo  dabble  in  fodder  or  stock  that  is 
not  strictly  full  grass.  The  best  whole  milk 
State  flats,  fresh,  that  grade  fancy  special,  are 
quoted  at  20c.  Fresh  fancys  are  being  traded 
at  19  to  19j/£c.  Average  run  fodders  are  still 
available  at  18b£c.  The  market  in  the  West  is 
firmer  on  full  grass  stock  and  this  tone  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  New  Y ork  market.  Advices 
state  that  some  business  is  being  done  up-State 
above  par  compared  with  the  New  York 
market. 

EGG  MARKET  IN  SELLER’S  FAVOR 

Receipts  are  gradually  decreasing  with  the 
result  that  the  market  is  maintaining  a  very 
firm  position.  On  Monday  June  9,  the  market 
was  16,500  cases  short,  outside  of  storage, 
compared  to  the  week  previous.  On  Tuesday, 
June  10,  it  was  14,500  cases  short.  On  the 
11th  the  shortage  was  9,000  cases  and  on  the 
12th  the  eggs  in  the  market  were  about  on  par 
with  the  same  time  the  week  previous.  This 
gradual  reduction,  with  statistics  indicating 
that  there  is  a  shortage  in  storage  reserves,  is 
giving  strength  to  fall  and  winter  options.  All 
this  puts  the  market  in  favor  of  the  seller. 
This  condition  has  worked  especially  favorable 
in  the  case  of  nearbys  during  the  last  few  days. 
Nearby  white  eggs  are  gradually  decreasing  in 
supply.  Most  receivers  report  satisfactory 
clearances  with  some  further  advances  on  fancy 
qualities  of  Jersey  and  other  nearby  hennery 
whites  that  are  of  superior-quality  closely 
selected  for  color,  size,  shape  and  packed  in 
cartons  are  quoted  from  36  to  38c.  In  some 
instances  this  top  price  has  been  advanced  a 
cent.  This  means  that  the  major  part  of  the 
business  going  on  in  the  market  is  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  from  30  to  33c,  which  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  advance  over  last  week. 

Retail  prices  are  still  low  enough  through  the 
Metropolitan  district  to  encourage  consump¬ 
tion  and  this  is  having  an  effect  in  maintaining 
a  strong  market. 

LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POULTRY 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  doesn’t  blow  some  good. 
The  cool  weather  has  had  a  stimulating  effect 
on  consumption  in  the  city  which  has  been 
directly  reflected  in  the  live  poultry  market. 
Early  in  the  week  the  market  was  more  or  less 
dull,  but  by  mid-week,  June  11,  when  cooler 
weather  came  on,  the  market  took  a  sudden 
brisk  turn  and  helped  matters  decidedly. 
Freight  arrivals  of  live  poultry  have  been 
heavy  which  was  responsible  for  some  of  the 
draggy  tone  during  the  early  part  of  the  week. 
The  market  on  fowls  strengthened  a  cent  and 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

EGGS 


due  to  lighter  supply  broilers  have  been  meet¬ 
ing  a  stronger  market.  Express  broilers  have 
been  meeting  a  good  market  and  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  this  will  continue.  In  fact  in 
some  instances  coops  of  selected  colored  broil¬ 
ers  have  been  working  out  at  prices  a  trifle 
above  top  quotations.  Unless  we  get  some  real 
red-hot  weather  the  market  bids  fair  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  way. 

Fresh  killed  broilers  have  been  in  more  or 
less  light  supply  but  there  has  been  such  a  wide 
range  of  quality  that  values  have  been  rather 
hard  to  establish.  The  demand  has  been  good 
for  strictly  fancy  stuff,  but  comparatively 
few  arrivals  have  been  good  enough  to  com¬ 
mand  the  top  quotations  which  are  48  cents  on 
fancy  milk  fed  stock.  Poor  fresh  killed  stock  is 
dragging  badly. 

POTATO  MARKET  FIRM 

There  is  little  in  the  potato  market  at  the 
present  time  to  interest  the  average  up-State 
or  even  Long  Island  grower.  The  old  potato 
deal  is  about  at  an  end.  Indications  are  that 
there  aren’t  any  more  than  thirty  cars  of 
potatoes  available  of  the  old  stock  and  some 
of  these  are  coming  from  Michigan.  The 
unusual  feature  of  the  market  right  now  is 
that  old  stock  that  is  good,  meaning  firm  and 
well  graded,  (which  is  unusual)  is  selling  on 
par  or  maybe  a  little  above  the  best  southern 
arrivals.  States  in  180-pound  sacks  are  quoted 
at  $4.50,  while  the  best  southern  stocks  are 
bringing  from  $3.50  to  4  a  barrel  on  the 
docks. 

In  the  new  potato  market  South  Carolina 
is  shipping  by  far  the  heaviest  with  North 
Carolina  second,  Virginia  Eastern  Shore  third, 
and  Florida  bringing  up  the  rear.  The 
Florida  potato  deal  is  about  over.  Various 
fancy  Cobblers  from  South  Carolina,  grading 
U.  S.  No.  1,  are  quoted  at  $3.75  to  $4.  How¬ 
ever,  the  prices  range  all  the  way  from  $1.50  up. 
Spaulding  .Rose  are  quoted  anywhere  from 
$1.40  to  $3.75  according  to  quality,  grade  and 
size,  while  Red  Bliss  vary  from  $1.25  to  $3.00. 
Cobblers  from  North  Carolina  are  varying 
from  $1.50  to  $4.00.  Arrivals  from  the 
Virginia  Eastern  Shore  are  bringing  anywhere 
from  $1.25  to  $3.25,  while  Norfolk  stock  is 
quoted  at  anywhere  from  $3.50  to  $3.75. 
Undoubtedly  these  prices  are  not  of  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  up-State  grower,  but 
it  will  serve  to  give  him  an  idea  of  what  the 
Southern  grower  is  getting  when  he  considers 
these  prices  are  at  the  docks  in  New  York.  Out 
of  these  prices  must  be  deducted  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  from  the  farm  to  the  docks  as 
well  as  steamship  transportation  to  New  York 
City.  Receivers  estimate  that  the  steamship 
transportation  charges  are  75c  per  barrel  from 
South  Carolina  points  and  about  the  same 
from  Norfolk,  Va. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  HAY  MARKET 

The  hay  market  continues  to  be  steady  to 
firm,  especially  on  hay  in  large  bales  which  is 
selling  more  readily  than  small  bale  stock. 
Receipts  of  good  quality  hay  have  only  been 
moderate  and  so  are  clearing  up  well.  No  1 
hay  is  bringing  from  $32  to  33  per  ton  in  large 
bales  with  small  bales  going  at  $31.  Large 
bales  of  No.  2  are  bringing  from  $30  to  31, 
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Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to  Eastern  farmers 
sold  on  June  12  : 

Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras . 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . 

Extra  firsts . . 

Firsts . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . . . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras . . . 

Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score . . . 

Extra  (92  score) .  . . . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . . 

Good  to  prime . . 


New  York 
36  to  38 
34  to  35 

32  to  33 
30  to  31 

30  to  32 
25  to  29 

33  to  35 

31  to  32 


42  to  42% 
41  % 


Buffalo 

'  28  to  30 

26  to  27 

27  to  28 


Phila. 

*29  to  30 
. 28 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed  No.  1 . 
Alfalfa,  second  cutting  No.  1 .  . 
Oat  Straw  No.  1 . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 

Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy . 

Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor . 

Chickens,  colored  fancy . 

£  Chickens,  leghorns . . . ■ 

Broilers,  colored . 

Broilers,  leghorns . 


U.  S.  Grades 
'  $29  to  31 
26  to  29 
18  to  24 

30  to  31 

31  to  33 

14 


29 

27 


42 

39  to  41 

40  to  41 
32  to  39 

Old  Grade 
$21  to  22 


43 

4  *% 


Standards 
$28  to  29 
26  to  28 

20  to  30 

’is  to  ii 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 


Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  spring  common  to  good 
Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes .  .  . 
Hogs,  Yorkers . . 


48  to  45 
26  to  40 


11  to  10 
4%  to  5 
16 %  to  17% 
*5  to  Q 

7%  to 


8 
7% 


26  to  27 
22  to  24 


42 

88 


28 

26 


40  to  45 


while  small  bales  are  a  dollar  less  on  each  end 
of  the  quotation. 

.  GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 

According  to  New  York  State  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  the  following  prices 
prevailed,  through  billed  from  western  points: 

The  quotations  given  in  this  report  show  the  approximate 
prices  at  which  feed  can  he  purchased  per  ton,  aha  grain  per 
bushel,  in  straight  carlots  delivered  on  track  at  points  in  the 
different  freight  zones  as  indicated.  Mixed  carlots  cost 
approximately  32.00  per  ton  more. 

Retail  feed  and  gram  prices  vary  with  different  local  dealers, 
depending  upon  their  individual  costs  of  doing  business, 
volume  handled,  etc.  In  the  oase  of  feeds  the  retail  price 
may  sometimes  be  as  high  as  So  per  ton  above  the  wholesale 
prices  given  in  this  report.  June  7,  1924. 

Roch- 

Boston  ester  Buf- 

Albany  Ogdens-  TJtica  Syra-  falo 

berg  case 

No.  2  W.  Oats..  .60%  .61%  .59%  .59%  .57% 

No.  3  W.  Oats..  .59  .60  .58%  .58  .55% 

No.  2  Yel.  Corn.  .94%  .96  .93%  .92%  .88% 

No.  3  Yel.  Corn.  .93%  .94%  .92%  .91%  .87% 

Ground  Oats...  41.00  41.60  40.60  40.30  38.90 

Spr.  W.  Bran.. .  25.25  25.85  24.85  24.55  23.15 

Hard  W.  Bran..  26.00  26.60  25.60  25.30  23.90 

Standard  Mids..  27.75  28.35  27.35  27.05  25.65 

SoftW.Mids.. .  34.00  34.60  33.60  33 JO  31.90 

Flour  Mids .  29.75  30.35  29.35  29.05  27.65 

Red  D.  Flour...  37.00  37.60  36.60  36.30  34.90 

D.  Brew.  Grains  33.00  33.60  32.60  32.30  30.90 

W.  Hominy....  35.00  35.60  34.60  34.30  32.90 

Yel.  Hominy...  34.00  34.60  33.60  33.30  31.90 

Corn  Meal . 36.50  37.10  36.10  35.80  34.40 

Gluten  Feed....  39.75  40.35  39.35  39.05  37.65 

Gluten  Meal. ..  46.50  47.10  46.10  45.80  44.40 

36%Cot.S.Meal  44.50  45.20  44.10  43.60  42.40 

41%Cot.S.Meal  47.50  48.20  47.10  46.60  45.40 

43%Cot.S.Meal  49.00  49.70  48.60  48.10  46.90 

31%  OP  Oil  M..  42.50  43.10  42.10  41.80  40.40 

34%  OP  Oil  M..  44.50  45.10  44.10  43.80  42.40 

Beet  Pulp .  37.50  38.10  37.10  36.80  35.40 

Note — For  points  taking  New  York  rate  add  to  Albany 
price  %  cents  on  oats;  %  cents  on  corn;  10  cents  on  cotton¬ 
seed  meal;  20  cents  on  other  feeds. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  market  on  live  calves  has  shown  more 
activity  of  late  and  there  is  a  decided  firmness. 
Prices  have  advanced  approximately  $1  per 
cwt.  during  the  last  couple  of  days.  Prime* 
veals  are  selling  up  to  $13.50  per  100  with  fair 
to  good  stock  selling  from  $11  to  12.50.  Culls 
run  as  low  as  $6.50  to  $9.  The  market  on 
spring  lambs  has  been  generally  firm  and 
during  the  week  prices  advanced  25c  a  100. 
Prime  stock  is  bringing  from  $18  to  18.25  per 
cwt.  Fair  to  good  stock  is  bringing  from 
$16.50  to  17.75.  Prime  ewes  are  quoted  any¬ 
where  from  $8.50  to  9  with  good  stock  from  $7 
to  8  per  100.  Live  hogs  vary  from  $5.50  to  6 
per  100  with  roughs  up  to  $8  for  light  to 
medium  weights. 

The  market  on  country  dressed  veal  calves 
has  not  been  as  good  as  the  live  calf  market. 
Rainy  and  unfavorable  weather  has  had  a 
tendency  to  slow  up  trading  with  the  result 
that  there  have  been  a  smaller  number  of  sales 
at  top  figures  than  might  be  expected.  Strictly 
fancy  veals  have  been  coming  in  rather  light 
and  these  have  had  fairly  good  sale  up  to  16c 
but  even  that  figure  has  been  shaded  in  some 
cases  and  prime  marks  have  been  bringing 
from  14  to  16c  with  the  outside  figure  very 
extreme.  Fair  to  good  stock  is  working  out 
during  the  trade  at  from  11  to  13c. 

BOSTON  WOOL  MARKET 

Reports  from  the  Boston  wool  market 
indicate  that  the  market  is  very  spotty.  The 
demand  is  poor  and  trading  has  been  very 
slow.  It  may  be  that  the  trade  is"  holding  off 
until  the  coming  sale  at  Sydney,  Australia 
and  the  London  Sale  which  is  scheduled  for 
July.  On  fleece  wool,  similar  to  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  grease  basis,  are  quoted 
as  follows:  l/i  blood  combing  50  to  52c,  lA 
blood  clothing  44  to  45c;  Y  blood  combing 
50c;  Y  blood  clothing  44  to  45c;  Y  blood 
combing  45  to  46c;  Y  blood  clothing  42  to 
43c;  common  braid  39  to  40c. 


Long  Island  Potato  Tour  Next 
Week 

THE  annual  Long  Island  Potato  Tour, 
which  has  become  quite  an  institu¬ 
tion  among  potato  growers  of  the  entire 
North  Atlantic  and  New  England  potato 
growing  region,  will  be  held  on  June  25, 
26  and  27.  Growers  of  seed  potatoes 
from  central  and  northern  New  York, 
as  well  as  seed  growers  from  Maine,  find 
this  an  excellent  opportunity  to  get  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  growers  in  the 
most  intensive  potato  producing  section 
of  the  East. 

The  tour  will  start  on  Wednesday, 
June  25  from  Mineola.  Those  who  wish 
to  make  arrangement  to  be  accommo¬ 
dated  on  the  trip  should  write  H.  C. 
O’Dell  at  Mineola,  L.  I.  In  the  past 
there  have  always  been  enough  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  accommodate  all  late  comers. 
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CHICKS— 5, 000  Weekly 

'!,un July  .and  August  delivery  at  rock  bottom 
5^+®'  Line  to  rner  eased  incubator  capacity,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  5,000  Big,  Husky,  day-old  Chicks 
•  Bre'J  from  healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  of 
good  type  and  color  in  the  following  breeds: 

„  _  Y?XiEties  ,  Prices:  Each  Per  100  500 

fe.c.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  <  10c  §10.00  350.00 

Barred  and  Buff  Rocks . i  12c  12.00  60.00 

.  14c  1400  70.00 

,rlac^  Mincoras .  12c  12.00  60.00 

Mixed  or  Assorted .  9c  9.00  45.00 

,  Scientifically  hatched  by  experienced  operators  in 
highest  type  of  modern  incubators.  Pull  count,  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed,  prepaid  to  your  door.  Order  a 
shipment  direct  from  ad.  and  reap  big  profits.  Catalog 
free.  Ref.  The  Richfield  State  Bank. 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  Box 20,  R.  No.  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  of  incubation 

. . .  ■  from  high-class  bred- 

to-lay  stock.  Prices  after  June  ist.  Barred  and 
Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  12c 
each;  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  10c  each; 
Broiler  chicks,  7c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by 
prepaid  parcel-post.  Pullets  10  to  12  weeks  for  sale. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  /  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


BABY,  CHIX 

PROM  HEAVY  LAYING  FREE  RANGE  FLOCKS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS . 

BARRED  ROCKS . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS . 

BROILERS  op  MIXED  CHIX . 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  Prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Address  J.  N.  NACE,  Box  30,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


100 

$8.00 

100 

8.00 

100 

10.00 

100 

11.00 

100 

7.00 

SUNSHINE  BABY  CHICKS 

For  June,  July  and  August  Delivery 

_  „  „T1  .  Per  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -  $10  $47.50  $90 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  -  11  62.50  100 

garred  Roclcs  -  -  -  12  67.60  110 

White  Wyandottes  -  -  14  67.50  130 

Heavy  Assorted  -  -  -  10  47.50  90 

Light  Assorted  -  -  -  9  42.50  80 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid  to 
your  door.  Produced  by  men  of  years  or  expe¬ 
rience.  Hatched  in  the  Blue  Hen  Mammoth 
Hot  Water  Incubator.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
send  for  catalogue. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
$9.00  per  100 

1 

i 

Rhode  Island  Reds  - 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

l 

$10.00  per  100 

$7.00  per  100 

i 

Prompt  Shipment. 

Lite  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY 

\ 

Box  102 

Bellefonte,  Penna. 

$ 

l 

BABY  CHICKS, 


FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Mixed  Stock ....  $7  per  100 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $8  per  100 
Barred  Rocks. .. .  $9  per  100 
Postage  Paid.  Live  Arrival 
Guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

that  are  hatched 
to  grow.  Barred 
,  Rocks  15c,  Buff 
Rocks  17c,  Reds  16c,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  13c,  Mixed  10c.  Prepaid  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed  to  your  door.  For  quick  service 
order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  W.  KIRK,  Box  55,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 

CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Syery  bird  in  our  flock  inspected  by  experts  from 
N.  Y.  State  College  and  chicks  shipped  under  the 
seal  of  the  btate  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Assn.  V  on  Know  What  You  Ahe  Getting.  Care¬ 
ful  breeding  plus  inspection  insures  results  Get 
circular  givmg  full  description,  also  price  list. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON  Box  103  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 

Chick  Price  Smashed 

Order  from  this  Ad. 

Mixed  and  Assorted,  100,  S7  I  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  100  38 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks . 100,  310  I  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  .lOO’siO 

Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivery  free. 

TROUP  BROS.,  R.D.No.3,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 

S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  10c; 

Barred  Rocks,  12c:  Reds,  13c,  and 
_  .  ...  Mixed,  8c.  100%  live  arrival. 

Order  fro  n  this  ad  or  write  for  Circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY.  WM.  NACE,  Prop 
Box  60,  McAlister ville,  pa. 

WE  are  NOW  booking  orders  for  12  weeks’  old 
’  ’  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  All  Pullets  farm 
raised,  milk  fed,  hatched  from  extra  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  strain.  500  yearling  hens  for  sale.  Chicks 
and  Ducklings  at  reduced  prices. 

IDYLDELL  FARM,  Wolcott,  New  York 


CHICKS 


■WHY  NOT- 


B  iv  vour  Chicks  from  Egg-bred  stock  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  ANCONAS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  Chicks  that 
are  hatched  right  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

Free  Catalogue. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  3°:°°°  chicks— 100%  live 

DiLCU/lL  W1  X  XhXV  dei  “guar”— S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  S.  C.  Black 
Minorcas.  Assorted  8c  each — 375.00  per  1000  Mixed 
Chicks  crossed  stock,  7c  each,  $60.00  per  1000 — our  14th 
year.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  100,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


First  Aid”  for  Eggs 

(Continued  from,  page  579 ) 

the  hens  I  took  particular  pains  to  turn 
the  egg  around  to  see  that  the  tape  was  on 
securely. 

A  good  many  times  my  husband  and  I 
argued  the^  matter  over,  and  I  must  con¬ 
fess  I  didn’t  much  believe  a  tiny  strip  of 
tape  would  do  the  work. 

Nevertheless  the  day  finally  came  when 
the  eggs  began  to  hatch,  I  made  numerous 
trips  to  the  chicken-house,  but  the  taped 
egg  gave  no  sign  of  the  coming  event. 

.  Howevbr,  the  next  morning  I  found  my 
nice  little  brood  of  turks,  lively  as  could 
be,  even  the  taped  egg  had  hatched. 

Strange  to  say  there  was  one  White  turk 
among  them,  and  we  often  wondered  if  it 
came  from  the  cracked  egg. 

Why  We  Turned  to  Brown 
Leghorns 

Edna  M.  Northrup 

'T'WO  years  ago  we  decided  to  double 
our  flock  of  about  a  hundred  hens  and 
at  the  same  time  to  change  from  White 
Leghorns  to  Brown.  The  hawks’  nest 
in  the  woods  on  either  side  of  our  little 
valley  and  the  white  chicks  made  an  easy 
mark  for  them  as  they  soared  overhead 
on  the  lookout  for  something  to  eat. 

We  read  somewhere  that  hawks  could 
not  see  the  colored  chipkens  as  readily  as 
the  white  ones  and  it  sounded  reasonable, 
so  we  decided  to  try  it.  Hence  the 
change  and  as  we  shipped  eggs  to  New 
City  we  wanted  a  breed  that  laid 
eggs,  therefore  the  Brown  Leg- 
We  could  not  see  why  they  would 


Lilt  III. 

Accordingly  we  ordered  100  baby  chicks 
y  mail  and  they  arrived  May  26.  They 
ere  a  fine  bunch  and  did  splendidly.  We 
>st  only  a  few  of  them  and  they  made 
large  hens.  We  were  a  little  late  with 
another  order  for  150  to  another  hatchery 
and  delivery  was  not  made  until  the  latter 
part  of  June  and  the  chicks  proved  infe¬ 
rior  in  nearly  every  way  to  the  first  lot. 

We  had  about  eighty  pullets  when  they 
were  put  into  winter  quarters  in  one  end 
of  the  barn  that  was  partitioned  off  for 
them.  We  got  the  first  egg  November  16 
and  in  a  short  time  the  first  lot  was  laying 
at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  and  kept  at  it. 
A  good  many  of  the  second  lot  were  culled 
out  last  summer.  Last  year  we  ordered 
our  chickens  all  at  once  and  when  they 
were  ready  to  lay  in  the  early  winter  our 
eighty  pullets  made  a  fine  showing,  being 
more  uniform  in  size  than  the  first  year’s. 

Some  people  complain  of  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  being  wild,  but  we  have  not  found 
them  so.  Very  much  depends  on  the 
handling. 

A  Flock  That  Paid  Its  Way 

TN  the  fall  of  1923,  my  mother  had  304 
A  March  hatched  cockerels.  She  sent  54 
of  them  (Buff  Orpingtons)  to  the  local 
poultry  house,  where  she  received  18 
cents  per  pound. 

(<  “You’re  foolish,”  my  father  told  her, 
“to  sell  those  fine  birds  at  that  price, 
when  there  are  people  who  would  buy 
them  for  breeding  purposes.” 

So  she  advertised  them  at  $2.50  and  $3 
each.  She  was  literally  swamped  with 
orders  and  couldn’t  fill  one-half  of  them. 
She  has  over  1000  baby  chicks  now,  and 
will  have  more  hatched  off  later. 

She  has  only  the  one  breed,  and  they 
are  allowed  an  extensive  farm  range. 
She  says,  as  long  as  she  continues  to 
handle  pure-bred  poultry,  that  she  will 
continue  to  advertise  them.  They  eat 
just  as  much  as  a  scrub  chicken — but  they 
pay  more,  she  said  and  I  agree  with  her. 
Do  you? — Pauline  Carmen. 


KERR  QUALITY  BARY  CHICKS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices 


Trad®  Mark  Reg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off 


Don’t  take  a  chance  on  chicks  of 
unknown  parentage.  Eliminate  the 
uncertainty  and  trouble  of  hatching 
your  own  chicks.  Buy  Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks.  You  know  you  are  getting 
what  you  want — exactly  when  you 
want  them. 


Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Lively  Chicks 
come  from  a  long  line  of  heavy 
egg  producers.  They  are  bred 
under  the  supervision  of  our  own 
experts.  They  are  hatched  in  our 
own  incubators — at  our  own 
plants. 


Utility  Price* 


Special  Mating*  Prices 


9  cents  each 

14  cents  each 

12  “ 

a 

17  “ 

13  “ 

a 

18  “ 

16  “ 

<< 

21  “ 

16  “ 

u 

21  “ 

White  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rocks . 

R.  I.  Reds . . 

White  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes . 

Send  in  your  order  today.  100%  delivery ,  alive  and  healthy,  guaranteed. 
Ask  for  the  1924  Kerr  Chick  Book. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n.) 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  10 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  10 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Box  No.  10 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Box  No.  10 


B 

Uj 
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HUBERsRELIABLrCHICKs 

IOOOOOO  for  1924 


n  H-n  ?,PEiCIAL\ SUMMER  PRICES-BY  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID 

SSrf An*  — *  - 

I.  C.  innc:RSsBrrre“fnd  Thitelte3 ’  '  12c  Srwh^f  Columbian  Wyandottes .  15c 

Ord?r  ®rUJt?romto^0Ad.  MM™'  l4c  s!  Si  Blacfc  MtoSS5.“Mo g ^  Sand  Ends.  1  !  10C 

raise  chicks  and  poultry. "  ra<"  1V®  08  °gae  free"  Wfth  ever5’  order  for  100  or  more  chicks  we  furnish  you  a  valuable  book  on  how  to 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 

BIG  VALUE  CHICKS  AT  LOWPRICES  ~ 
No  culls  but  “BETTER  QUALITY  CHICKS” 
$7.50  PER  1  O  O  AND  UP 

50  100  300  500  1000 

$4.50  $9.00  $25.00  $40.00  $78.00 

4.50  9.00  25.00  40.00  78.00 

5.75  11.00  32.00  48.00  95.00 

11-99  §2.00  4800  9500 

6.25  11.50  34.00  53.00  105  00 

f-75  13.00  38.00  60.00  115.00 

8.50  16.00  46.00  75.00 


ONE  MILLION 


Varieties  Prices  On: 
American,  Tom  Barron.  Wh.  Leghorns 
S/C.  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas 
Barred  &  Buff  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas. 
S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Rhode  I.  Reds.  . 

White  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes . 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Minorcas . 


Mixed  Chicks,  Eight  Breeds,  $7.50;  Heavy  Breeds,  $9.00  per  100  straight  From 
Our  chicks  are  property  hatched  and 

chances.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Bank  references.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York  vve  guarantee  ^ou  take  no 

EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY,  _ BOX  61, _ UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  On  Ready-Made 
Good  Luck  Chicks.  $8.00  per  100  and  UP 


ONE  MILLION 


.  \jack 


50 

100 

300 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$25.50 

6.00 

11.50 

33.00 

7.00 

13.50 

39.00 

7.00 

13.50 

39.00 

9.00 

17.00 

48.00 

1000 

$80.00 

100.00 

120.00 

120.00 


Varieties  Prices  on: 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas. . 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  &  Rhode  I.  Reds. 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. .  . 

Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

‘’.p  Wyandottes,  PUS  Minorcas,  Lt.  Brahmas  y.uu  l/.uu  48  O' 

Mixed  Chicks,  Light  Breeds,  $8;  Heavy  Breeds,  $9.50  per  100  straight 
Postpaid  FULL  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  Bank  Reference. 

Catalog  Free.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  C.  A.  We  are  only  18  hours  from  New  York. 
NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES,  Box  M82,  NAPOLEON  OHIO 

CHOICE  BREEDING  BIRDS.  Cockerels  and  Pullets  all  ages.  Cocks  and  Hens  ’  In  anv 
of  our  pure-bred  varieties,  at  all  times  Prices  reasonable.  Write  your  wants 


500 

$42.00 

52.00 

62.00 

62.00 

80.00 


SCHWEGLER’S  “TH0R-0-BRED”  BABY  CHICKS 

LIVE  AND  LAY 


97%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns.  .  .  . 
Barred  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas. 
White  Wyandottes  &  White  Rox . 

Black  Minorcas . 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

Mixed  Chicks . 


a  this  ad. 

Ask  for  our  free  chick 

book. 

Per  500 

Per  100 

Per  50 

Per  25 

$62.50 

$13.00 

$7.00 

$3.75 

70.00 

14.50 

7.75 

4.00 

77.50 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

82.50 

17.00 

9.00 

4.75 

87.50 

18.00 

9.50 

5.00 

47.50 

10.00 

5.50 

3.00 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER 


204  Northampton 


CHICKS 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


THAT  QUALIFY.  $8  PER  lOO  AND  UP. 

ATHENEON  STRAINS  insure  you  big,  husky,  fresh  air  hatched 
chicks  from  purebred,  inspected  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 


_  „  VARIETIES  Prices  on:  25 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  $3.00 

R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas .  3.25 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  O.  Reds .  3.50 

Black  Minorcas,  R.  C.  Reds .  3.50 

White  &  Silver  Wyandottes .  3.75 

Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  per  100.  Light  Mixed,  S8.00  per  100. 

guaranteed.  Order  your  June  chicks  direct  from  this  Ad.  Reference:  Athens  Na- 
.  ®  a  °  k •  „  ?  *1  ®Ee  J  3  no  risk-  Wc  are  members  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  C.  A. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY, _ Box  F,  ATHENS,  OHIO 


50 

$5.50 

6.00 

6.50 

6.50 

7.50 


100 

$10.00 

11.00 

12.00 

12.00 

14.00 


500 

$46.00 

50.00 

55.00 

55.00 

65.00 


1000 

38S.00 

95.00 

100.00 

100.00 

125.00 


Postpaid  to  your  door  and  100% 


fa 

Mm 

/  Qralit 

crate  £5' 


250,000  JUNE,  JULY,  CHICKS 


$7.00  per  100  and  up.  POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR.  100  PER  CENT.  LIVE  DELIVERY  CIURlNTFFn 
Ou’r’o  WN  M  AM  MOTH  HOT  WATER  I N  CU  B  ATCJRS^  V  me"  °f  ma"y  yearS’  eXperien“e'  HATCHED  IN 
Varieties  Prices  on- 

White  Brown,  Buff  &  Blk.  Leghorns,  Anconas  (Sheppard's) . ' 

White  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Extra  Quality . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas.  .’ . 

Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

White  Wyandottes,  extra  quality,  heavy  laying  strain. 

Mixed  Chicks,  Heavy  Breeds . 

Mixed  Chicks,  Light  Breeds ....  . [  ’ '  ' 

«4  with  full  remittance,  Free^cetelosf  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

$4.50 

*8.00 

$38.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

6.00 

11.00 

52.00 

7.50 

14.00 

68.00 

5.00 

9.00 

43.00, 

4.00 

7.00 

35.00 

NEW 


Todays  Mo 

Every  Unit 

THE  1925  Chandler  now  offered  to  the 
public  represents  the  splendid  result  of 
eighteen  months’  development. 

No  other  car  is  more  clearly  abreast  of  the 
times.  None  contains  so  many  recent  devel¬ 
opments  of  established  merit. 

A  big,  beautiful,  modem  car,  it  carries  an 
assurance  of  master  performance  and  sound 
service. 

Exhaustive  experiment  has  preceded  each 
of  the  improvements  that  have  been  steadily 
added. 

Traffic  Transmission 

This  exclusive  Chandler  feature  is  a  thor¬ 
oughly  perfected  unit.  Other  manufacturers 
are  in  the  midst  of  ambitious  experiments 
with  the  principles  it  involves.  Chandler 
success  has  brought  the  subject  of  better  gear 
speed  changing  into  national  prominence. 

Already  thousands  of  Chandler  owners  are 
familiar  with  the  safer,  more  delightful  driv¬ 
ing  made  possible  by  the  TrafficTransmission. 

It  makes  clashing,  rasping  gears  an 
impossibility.  ?A11  drivers  make  a 
silent,  flawless  gear  change  from 
high  to  low*  or  low  to  high  regard¬ 
less  of  driving  conditions. 

Yet  the  driver  handles  the  Traffic 
Transmission  exactly  like  the  stand¬ 
ard  gear  shift.  In  its  use  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  new  to  learn. 

Pikes  Peak  Motor 

As  attested  by  the  longest  string  of 
high  gear  records  ever  held  by  any 
stock  car,  this  famous  Chandler 
power  plant  still  stands  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  engineering  achievements. 


Touring  $ 
Car 


Chummy  $T  QA  E? 
Sedan 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland 


1925  Features 

Balloon  tires  on  all  mod¬ 
els  at  no  extra  charge. 

4-Wheel  brakes  op¬ 
tional. 

Pressure  chassis  lubri¬ 
cation. 

Handsome  new  instru¬ 
ment  board. 

Advanced  forced-feed 
motor  lubrication. 

Larger  vacuum  tank. 

Cylinders  honed  to  flaw¬ 
less  finish. 

Newest  type  headlamps. 

Efficient  cowl  ventilation. 


CHANDLER 


odem  Car 
ived  by  Use 

Flawlessly  smooth  as  the  result  of  recent 
refinements,  its  performance  supremacy  is 
more  pronounced  than  ever  before.  One 
ride  will  reveal  its  wealth  of  power  on  hills 
and  its  mastery  over  the  problems  of  traffic* 

Genuine  Balloon  Tires 

(  No  extra  charge  ) 

On  the  1925  Chandler,  genuine  supersize 
balloon  tires  are  offered  as  standard  equip¬ 
ment  without  extra  cost.  Regular  size  cord 
tires  are  obtainable  as  optional  equipment. 

Thanks  to  the  sureness  of  the  downward 
shift  with  the  Traffic  Transmission,  Chandler 
owners  have  long  enjoyed  the  security  of 
stopping  short  without  skidding  or  swaying. 
Now,  in  the  1925  model,  this  valued  factor  of 
safety  has  been  augmented  by  the  addition  of 

4-Wheel  Brakes 

These  are  of  Chandler  design  and  are  op¬ 
tional  at  a  very  moderate  extra  cost.  Their 
simplicity  and  ease  of  maintenance  are  assur¬ 
ance  of  uninterrupted  service. 

We  urge  you  to  see  the  1925 
Chandler— ask  you  to  drive  it  your¬ 
self.  There  are  nine  types  with  bodies 
of  unusual  beauty.  All  are  priced 
to  establish  impressive  values. 

The  summer  touring  season  is 
now  definitely  here.  Wisdom  dic¬ 
tates  buying  at  once  if  you  would 
fully  enjoy  your  new  car. 

Be  sure  it  is  a  genuine  1925 
model.  Make  certain  that  it  will  not 
be  made  obsolete  by  another  model 
in  a  month  or  two. 

Choose  the  1925  Chandler— and 
be  safe! 


4-Door  $ 
Sedan 


7-Pa$s.  $01  QEl 
Sedan  ^ 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland 


(The  Traffic  Transmission  is  built  complete  in  the  Chandler  plant  under  Campbell  patents .) 


ah  xt  *■  ax'  701  Tav  Street  New  York:  Huiett  Motor  Car  Co.,  Inc.,  Broadway  at  62nd  St. 


THE  CHANDLER  MOTOR 

Export  Department,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 


CAR  COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 

Cable  Address,  “Ch anmotor” 


THE 
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Don't  grunt!  When  /  was  a  boy  we  had  to  do  it  all  with  that 


American 

Agriculturist 


bounded  1 842 


$1.00  PER  YEAR 


PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 


Forecasting  the  Weather  a  Year  Ahead — By  Herbert  J.  Browne 


588 


American  Agriculturist,  June  28,  1924 


Concrete  in  Producing  Clean  Milk 

This  Material  Is  Rapidly  Replacing  Wood  in  Farm  Construction 


A  BRIEF  study  of  the  factors  governing  the 
quality  of  milk  produced  shows  us  that  the 
physical  condition  of  the  cows  and  the 
■  conditions  under  which  they  are  housed, 
play  an  important  role  in  the  production  of  clean  milk 
and  which  if  neglected  often  cause  unnecessary  hard¬ 
ships  to  the  farmer.  The  health  of  the  animal  with 


A  well-lighted,  well- ventilated  barn  fnished  in  this  manner 
insures  healthy  surroundings  for  clean  cattle.  The  litter 
carrier  reduces  back  breaking  labor  to  a  minimum. 

regard  to  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  has  been 
receiving  considerable  attention  during  the  past  few 
years  both  by  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  State  of  New  York  alone  will 
appropriate  over  five  millions  of  dollars  this  year  to 
help  free  the  State  from  disease  but  the  conditions  which 
tend  to  keep  the  animal  in  a  healthy  state,  have  in 
many  cases  been  overlooked. 

Certainly  it  is  not  economical  from  a  dairyman’s 
point  of  view  to  house  unhealthy  animals  and  neither 
is  it  economical  to  combat  disease  by  purchase  of 
animals  if  the  dairyman  does  not  co-operate  with  the 
State  in  maintaining  a  clean  herd..  It  will  be  found 
difficult  to  maintain  a  clean  herd  in  a  barn  which  is 
poorly  ventilated,  lighted,  and  situated  especially 
where  disease  has  been  prevalent  before. 

Flooring  a  Big  Factor  in  Sanitation 

One  of  the  biggest  factors  of  sanitation  is  that  of  the 
flooring  used  in  the  stables  of  the  dairy  barn.  Up  to 
about  twenty  years  ago,  wood  flooring  was  prevalent 
but  since  that  time  this  material  has  been  gradually 


displaced  by  concrete  both  for  sanitary  and  economic 
reasons.  The  concrete  type  of  flooring  is  non-absorbent, 
easily  cleaned  and  disinfected  where  disease  in  the 
herd  is  to  be  stamped  out.  Wood  construction  with 
tight  joints  is  good  while  the  floor  is  in  first  class  condi¬ 
tion  but  being  of  an  absorbent  nature  soon  loses  this 
quality.  A  soaked  floor  lends  itself  readily  to  harbor¬ 
ing  disease  germs.  The  better  designs  of  dairy  barns 
have  the  concrete  foundation  walls  raised  to.  meet  the 
elevation  of  the  window  sills.  This  height  is  usually 
four  feet  above  the  floor  line.  Such  construction 
furnishes  a  permanent  wall  and  does  away  with  rotting 
of  sills  that  is  common  in  the  older  wood  structures. 
It  also  has  a  distinct  sanitary  feature  where  the  cows 
face  inward. 

Sanitation  Just  as  Necessary  in  the  Milk  House 

In  considering  the  milk  house  this  also  should  have 
ventilation,  adequate  lighting  and  non-absorbent 
flooring.  The  cooling  tanks  are  quite  commonly 
constructed  of  concrete  instead  of  wood  as  the  latter 
type  are  comparatively  short  lived.  These  tanks  are 
usually  dropped  below  the  floor  so  that  the  upper  edge 
of  the  tank  is  about  four  to  six  inches  above  the  floor 
level.  This  is  sufficient  to  keep  any.  floor  wash  from 
being  slopped  into  the  tank.  A  drain  with  bell  type 
trap  should  be  inserted  at  the  low  point  of  the  floor  to 
facilitate  cleaning.  Outer  foundation  walls  should  be 
constructed  of  concrete.  Health  requirements  of  many 
cities  often  require  the  milk  house  to  be  separated 
from  the  barn  with  its  door  built  so  as  to  be  self-closing. 
The  area  of  the  window  glass  should  be  at  least  equiva¬ 
lent  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  floor  area.  All  openings  as 
windows,  doors  and  ventilators  should,  be  screened,  to 
prevent  entrance  of  flies  and  other  insects  carrying 
disease  germs. 

i  In  new  construction  the  additional  cost  of  the  window 
glass  and  framing  is  negligible.  The  cost  of  concrete 
flooring,  where  sand  and  gravel  is  available,  is  very 
low  usually  running  less  than  wooden  flooring.  Recent 
costs  where  ordinary  farm  labor  was  utilized,  averaged 
six  to  ten  cents  per  square  foot.  A  good  concrete  floor 
is  free  of  maintenance  charges  for  all  time. 

Costs  of  Improvements  with  Relation  to  Income 

A  survey  of  the  dairy  industry  shows  us  that  the 
demand  for  clean-  milk  is  constantly  progressing  and 


that  the  demand  for  the  poorer  grades  of  milk  is  falling 
off  and  in  some  cases  there  is  no  market  for  it  at  all 
even  when  pasteurized.  In  localities  where  a  premium 
is  paid  for  clean  milk,  it  is  undoubtedly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  dairyman  to  make  such  changes  or  improvements 
as  may  be  necessary  to  produce  a  grade  A  milk  instead 
of  one  of  the  lower  grades.  In  places  where  the  poorer 
grades  of  milk  have  no  market  at  all  the  dairyman  must 
make  these  changes  if  he  desires  to  continue  in  the 
business.  In  both  of  the  above  cases  the  advantages 
of  clean  milk  production  must  be  weighed  against  the 
cost  of  improvements. 

A  Milk  House  That  Has  Many  Good  Features 

Orin  Crooker 

T  IS  rather  odd  that  so  few  farmers  and  dairymen 
have  seen  the  advantage  of  placing  the  milk  house 
directly  between  the  supports  at  the  base  of  the  wind¬ 
mill.  An  arrangement  of  this  sort  can  be  made  to 
serve  many  practical  ends.  A  neighbor  of  mine  has 
devised  one  improvement  after  another  along  this  line 


I 


until  his  milk  house  arrangement  approaches  the  100 
per  cent,  mark  for  efficiency. 

The  pump  occupies  the  middle  of  the  floor.  While 
it  is  possible  to  draw  water  direct  from  this  source,  the 
usual  practice  is  to  keep  the  pump  water  flowing 
through  the  cooling  tank  along  one  wall.  First, 
however,  the  water  enters  a  chamber  that  is  separate 
(' Continued  on  page  591) 


How  to  Save  the  Boy  from  the  Grindstone 

“It's  Lots  of  Fun  to  Watch  the  Boy,  the  Hired  Man  and  the  Engine  Do  the  Work  ’ 

By  R.  B.  RUSHING 


RECENTLY  I  heard  a  farmer  make  this  remark: 

“I  know  nothing  about  a  gas  engine,  but  I 
bought  one  for  my  boy  and  it  is  a  lot  of  fun  to 
.  watch  the  boy,  the  hired  man  and  the  engine 
do  the  work.” 

We  all  know  the  amount  of  work  which  an  ambitious 


housing  the  machinery  necessary  will  be  well  repaid. 
Very  often  a  great  many  of  them  can  be  driven  from 
one  line  shaft  and  if  the  engine  is  mounted  on  a  home- 
creasea  cost.  made  truck,  or  one  supplied  by  the  manufacturer,  it 

One  of  the  greatest  possibilities  of  an  engine  on  the  can.  be.  moved  from  place  to  place  and  do  any  work 
farm  is  the  generating  of  electricity.  This  not  only  which  it  is  impossible  to  bring  to.  the  pov\  er  house. 


hauled  away  to  a  mill  or  done  by  hand  at  a  greatly 
increased  cost. 


We  all  know  the  amount  of  work  which  an  ambitious  tarm  is  the  generating  ol  electricity,  mis  nox,  omy  wnicn  il  is  impussiuic  tu  n  .  ,  — 

bov  will  accomplish  in  his  play,  but  if  he  realizes  it  is  means  electric  lights  in  the  house  and  barn,  and  where-  At  the  present  time  the  reliable  hired  man  on.  the  farm 

-Ui  m_i-  e;*  tUmns  fn  W  A ' machine  ever  else  needed,  but  also  the  installation  of  such  lm-  is  a  big  problem.  \ou  cannot  find  the  right  man 


real  work  his  enthusiasm  begins  to  lag 
capable  of  running  under  its]  own  power 
and  moving  other  machines  has  a  certain 
fascination  for  a  boy,  as  he  finds  pleasure 
in  doing  work  when  he  does  not  have  to 
furnish  the  motive  power.  There  are  lots 
of  jobs  on  the  farm,  some  of  them  un¬ 
usually  hard  ones,  which,  the  boy  is.  re¬ 
quired  to  do  that  an  engine  can  do  just 
as  well  and  at  a  great  deal  less  cost.  For 
instance,  pumping  water  for  a  great  big 
bunch  of  stock  ’on  a  hot  summer  day — 
or  indeed,  in  the  bleak  wind  on  a  zero 
winter  day. 

Neither  does  sawing  wood  even  in  the 
summer  time  for  the  kitchen  stove  offer 
many]  inducements  under  the  old  buck¬ 
saw  method.  The  ring  of  a  buzz-saw,  how¬ 
ever,  has  a  sound  which  seems  to  call 
all  the  time  for  more  wood  and  in  a  short 
time  a  large  pile  is  ready  to  be  split  and 
corded  and  the  supply  for  the  season 
is  prepared. 

While  I  have  never  kept  any  exact  cost  of  doing 
these  jobs  with  the  engine,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  it 


“There  are  lots  of  jobs  on  the  farm,  some  of  them  unusually  hard  ones,  which  the  boy 
is  required  to  do  that  an  engine  can  do  just  as  well.  .  .  .  As  an  aid  to  the  housewife  we 
have  also  found  the  engine.  ...  an  ever  ready  servant  in  doing  such  jobs  as  running  the 
washing  machine,  the  separator  and  churn.  ...” 


provements  and  conveniences  as  electric  fans,  the 
electric  iron,  electric  motor  for  the  sewing  machine 


is  a  big  problem.  You  cannot  find  the  right  man 
every  time  you  want  one,  and  often  the 
number  of  places  is  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  desirable  men.  It  is  only  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  hired,  man  will  be 
attracted  to  the  farm  which  is  equipped 
with  machinery  for  doing  away  with 
some  of  the  drudgery.  Thus  the  engine 
helps  solve  the  labor  problem  not  only 
by  lessening  the  amount  of  labor  re¬ 
quired,  but  by  making  the  farm  work 
more  attractive  to  the  better  class  of 
laborers. 

Many  farmers  are  buying  automo¬ 
biles.  They  have  been  the  great  factor 
in  overcoming  distance  in  the  country 
by  bringing  neighbors  closer  together 
and  placing  lecture  halls  and  amuse¬ 
ment  places  within  the  reach  of  the 
farmer.  Previous  experience  with  the 
small  farm  engine  must  be  given  credit 
for  at  least  a  good  part  of  the  success 
which  the  farmer  has  had  with  the 
It  has  been  the  means  of  driving  out  the 


automobile.  ~~  - -  --  .  ^ 

idea  that  Mr.  Farmer  cannot  handle  mechanical  power 


these  jobs  with  the  engine,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  it  electric  iron,  electric  motor  tor  tne  sewing  rnacnme  mea  ,  ‘  . 

costs  less  than  half  of  what  it  does  in  doing  them  by  and  many  other  little  appliances  in  the  home,  which,  with  success  or  la  le  ai  s  o  lea  lze  ‘  s 

costs  less  man  nan  s  s  necessities,  are  great  con-  which  it  can  be  placed.  There  are  few  farmers  who  own 


hand. 

As  an  aid  to  the  housewife  we  have  also  found  the 
engine  to  be  very  profitable  and  an  ever  ready  servant 
in  doing  such  jobs  as  running  the  washing  machine,  the 
cream  separator,  the  churn,  and  such  things.  In  the 


while  they  may  not  be  necessities,  are  great 
veniences. 

Many  farmers  have  not  been  accustomed  to  these 
new  contrivances  and  perhaps  are  of  the  opinion  that 
they  can  do  without  them  on  account  of  their  cost. 


cream  separator,  tne  cnurn,  anu  suui  uiuiga.  xu  me  ....  ~  . 

barn  when  it  is  hooked  onto  the  feed  grinder,  root .  In  my  opinion  they  are  worth  all  they  cost,  m  making 
cutter,  corn  sheller,  fanning  mill,  grindstone  and  other  the  farm  a  better  place  to  live. 

11.  1  "  _  1 ,  In  n  iclirt/I  nl  tvt  Ttn  ik  A  1  llll  Q  ll  Ol  1  Cf  M  f  1T1  f  ll  P 


which  it  can  be  placed.  There  are  few  farmers  who  own 
automobiles  who  do  not  also  have  an  engine  on  the 
farm. 

There  are  engines  of  many  various  sizes  and  types 
suitable  for  farm  use,  and  the  question  should  be 
carefully  studied  before  making  a  final  decision. 
Efficiency  should  be  considered  before  the  cost,  and 
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small  machines,  the  work  is  accomplished  almost  with¬ 
out  any  effort,  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be 


arm  a  better  place  to  live.  .,,  ,  —  ,  ,  ,  ■  ,  . 

A  little  forethought  in  the  construction  of  a  small  the  size  will  of  course  depend  on  the  kind  and  amount 

suitable  building  for  doing  these  various  jobs  and  of  work  to  be  done. 
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Forecasting  the  Weather  a  Year  Ahead 

An  A.  A.  Wednesday  Evening  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  From  WEAF 


IONG  range  weather  forecasting— telling 
what  kind  offseasons  we  are  to  have  a  year 
J  ahead — has  been  reached.  For  any  given 
section  of  this  country  or  of  the  world  it 
can  be  foretold  whether  the  year  or  season  will  be 
wet  or  dry,  warm  or  cold;  whether  there  will  be 
hurricanes  and  cloudbursts,  dry  winters  or  heavy 
snows;  when  and  where  the  droughts  will  come; 
the  approximate  dates  and  areas  of  cold  waves, 
unseasonably  late  killing  frosts  of  spring  and  the 
early  ones  of  late  summer  and  early  fall 

My  system  is  in  fact  not  a  forecast  but  is  an 
interpretation.  It  is  based  on  a  simple  principle, 
but  makes  use  of  the  latest  and  most 
highly  developed  and  technical  scien-  — '  ■ 

tific  discoveries.  In  operation  it  is 
like  getting  on  a  train  in  Chicago  and 
knowing  when  you  will  reach  New 
York. 

I  shall  now  tell : 

First,  the  principle  on  which  the 
system  rests.] 

Second,  how  it  is  applied. 

Third,  how  my  forecast,  made  last 
October  for  the  weather  of  1924,  has 
been  fulfilled  to  the  present  date. 

Fourth,  what  the  weather  will  be 
for  the  next  three  months,  for  next 
winter,  and  for  1925. 

Fifth,  what  is  in  store  for  the  whole 
world  in  1926  and  1927. 

First.  The  heat  of  the  sun  con¬ 
trols,  directly  or  indirectly,  all 
weather.  Its  heat  reaching  the  earth 
varies  from  year  to  year.  For  over 
forty  years  eminent  scientists  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washing¬ 
ton  have  been  perfecting  the  most 
delicate  and  accurate  instruments  in 
the  world  to  measure  these  variations. 

Many  difficult  problems  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  had  to  be  worked  out.  This 
great  undertaking  is  successful.  The 
world  can  now  know  the  changes  in 
the  temperature  of  the  sun.  The  weather  of  the 


By  HERBERT  J.  BROWNE 

influenced  by  their  varying  temperatures  bring 
to  the  land  nine-tenths  of  the  moisture  which  falls 
as  rain,  or  snow.  Because  winds  tend  to  blow  from 
cool  regions  toward  warm  regions  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  ocean  surface  temperatures  and  land  tem¬ 
peratures  gives  the  basis  for  forecasting  the  rain¬ 
fall,  and  in  a  general  way  its  amount  and  the 
region  where  it  will  fall.  It  takes  from  one  to 
three  years  for  the  ocean  currents  and  counter- 
currents  to  have  completed  their  response  to  a  long 
time  change  in  the  sun’s  heat.  But  the  response 


Long  Range  Weather  Prophecy 

WE  used  to  laugh  at  an  old-fashioned  almanac  which  made 
a  joke  of  forecasting  the  weather  by  printing  the  words 
“along  about  this  time  look  out  for  rain”  all  the  way  across  the 
space  where  the  days  of  the  month  were  listed.  As  it  was  fairly 
certain  that  it  would  rain  sometime  during  the  thirty  days,  the 
forecaster  was  a  sure  prophet.  Since  that  time,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  accurate  forecasting  of  the  weather 
so  that  to-day  millions  of  farmers  use  the  weather  reports  as  an 
approximate  guide  in  handling  their  crops.  So  far,  however, 
most  of  the  progress  has  been  made  in  short-time  forecasting. 

The  other  day  a  man  came  into  our  office  and  interested  us  so 
much  in  a  brief  talk  about  what  he  had  been  able  to  do  in  long- 
range  forecasting  that  we  asked  him  to  broadcast  a  talk  over 
WEAF  on  this  interesting  subject.  He  kindly  consented  to  do  so, 
and  his  talk  is  on  this  page.  Mr.  H.  J.  Browne,  the  author,  is 
a  scientist,  who  has  spent  years  in  research  study  of  factors  that 
influence  the  weather,  and  as  the  weather  is  the  chief  and  funda¬ 
mental  influence  in  every  farmer’s  business,  we  know  you  will 
enjoy  and  be  interested  in  what  Mr.  Browne  has  to  say. — THE 
Editors. 


dieted  for  the  western  cattle  country — the  great 
ranges  from  Amarillo,  Texas,  to  Havre,  Montana 
— the  best  grass  and  water  in  twenty  years,  and 
they  are  having  it.  The  forecast  was  for  a  severe 
drought  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  the  worst  in  the 
history  of  that  section.  From  the  105th  meridian 
east  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  the  whole  spring  was  so 
cold  as  to  put  crops  back  from  two  weeks  to  a 
month  and  to  produce  a  situation  of  grave  concern. 
Both  corn  and  cotton  are  seriously  threatened. 

Fourth.  I  now  predict  that  July  and  August 
will  swing  toward  hot  dry  weather  from  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard, 
with  severe  drought  conditions  in 
—  -  many  sections,  relieved  in  part  by 

severe  thunderstorms.  Rainfall  will 
be  below  normal  through  the  south¬ 
west  and  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Many 
heat  records  will  be  broken. 

There  will  be  a  cold  wave  along  the 
northern  border  States  in  August  from 
Minnesota  east,  and  in  September  one 
of  great  severity  will  come  as  far 
south  as  Nebraska,  Central  Iowa, 
Northern  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
and  it  may  penetrate  New  York  and 
Northern  New  England.  It  threatens 
severe  damage  to  the  enormous  acre¬ 
age  of  replanted  corn  in  the  affected 
areas,  as  well  as  to  Wisconsin  to¬ 
bacco,  northern  buckwheat  and  green 
crops  of  other  kinds.  West  India 
hurricanes  will  be  notably  absent. 

The  winter  of  1924-25  will  set  in 
early  and  last  long.  There  will  be 
much  severe  weather  and  winter 
grains  will  suffer  from  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  snow  cover,  especially  in  the 
northern  States.  Early  cold  waves 
will  reach  the  Gulf  Coast  in  January. 
The  year  1925  will  see  a  repetition  of 
many  of  the  disagreeable  features  of 
1924.  But  the  California  drought  will 
be  broken  and  the  temperature  there 


The  Forecast  for  ’26  and  ’27 

Fifth.  I  again  sound  the  warning  that  the  years 
1926  and  1927  threaten  grave  disasters  to  the 
grain  crops  of  the  whole  world.  I  was  the  first 
to  make  this  forecast.  Now  leading  British  and 
Swedish  scientists,  working  upon  entirely  distinct 


‘iii  ii.  i  ,  Y,  - T. -  *s  of  a  definite  character.  So  a  knowledge  of  the  will  return  to  normal,  mav  in  fact  be  cooler 

ole  v oild  slowly  but  surely  follows  and  us  gov-  amount  of  the  sun’s  change  gives  the  basis  for  than  normal. 

Cr  penod  changes  of  the  sun  s  heat,  measuring  the  oceanic  changes,  and  the  conse-  The  Western  ranges  will  have  a  heavy  winter 

^teJKrssassisa  arifasii"*— 
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observations  began  m  1905.  And  the  sun’s  heat,  before  the  Farm  Hands  Club  in  Washington,  an 
reaching  the  earth  has  remained  at  a  low  point  organization  of  the  leading  experts  of  the  Depart- 
,  \huls  dr°P  fro.m  the  high  average  of  ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Washington  repre- 
L  1/  19yu  o  the  present  is  equal  to  a  change  in  sentatives  of  the  great  agricultural  associations, 
temperature  over  the  whole  earth  of  four.and  one-  In  January]  this  forecast  was  published  widely 

half  degrees  Fahrenheit  But  this  loss  as  well  as  throughout  the  country.  It  stated  that'forUhe  swedisn  scientists  working  upon  entirely  dktinr 
the  preceding-  rise,  is  very  unevenly  distributed,  country  at  large  and  for  the  full  period  1024.  would  lines  of  t  °  upon  entirely  dl5tlnc 

It  is  the  method  of  forecasting  this  unequal  dis-  be  a  cofd  dry  /ear. 

tnbution  and  its  effects  on  the  winds,  rains  and  Up  to  date  for  two-thirds  of  the  time  and  over  and  sub-tropical^ ^oceanic ^waters  are  far  be  ow  Ki 

ve?y  briefy  ^  *  ”°W  t0W  y°U  tw°-‘hMs1,°f  thf  area  lha  ««‘herfJ>“  been  un-  normal  tem^ratures  and  wdf  To  rema“a 

ery  bneliy.  i  usually  cold  and  unusually  dry.  The  principal  means  chilly  late  growing  seasons,  late  frosts  in 

The  Effect  of  Ocean  Currents  excessive  rainfall  was,  as  forecast,  along  the  At-  spring  and  early  killing  frosts  in  autumn  and  late 

wu  .  ,  lantic  beaboard  and  m  the  East  Gulf  States.  The  summer.  In  1816  came  the  “Year  Without  a 

The  open  oceans,  covering  about  two-thirds  of  excessive  heat  has  also  been  where  forecast,  along  Summer,”  with  frosts  snow  and  ice  in  everv 
e  earth  s  surface,  are  the  great  storehouses  of  the  the*  Mexican  border  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  My  month  of  the  year,  in  which  no  crops  were  raised 
un  s  heat.  By  their  currents  the  heat  ol  tropical  forecast  was  for  early  and  severe  cold  waves  reach-  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomnr*  TI 
waters  is  carried  to  the  colder  regions  north  and  ing  the  Gulf  Coast!  for  later  ones  further north, 

vouih,  while  by  counter-currents  and  by  pressure  for  favorable  weather  m  the  Oklahoma- Kansas-  government  should  buy  and  store  our  surplus 
co  d  water  flows  down  to  restore  the  balance.  Nebraska  winter  wheat  belt  and  the  northwestern  wheat  instead  of  trying  to  dump  it  into  Europe 
The  winds  which  pass  over  the  oceans  and  are  spring  wheat  sections.  All  this  is  sustained.  Ipre-  below  the  cost  of  production  P  P 
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.  Editorial  Page  of  the  American 

a  will  be  given  next  week.  Names  of  the  contest - 

f  \  M  KRICAN  ants  and  winners  and  other  news  regarding  the 

progress  of  the  contest  during  the  summer  will 

Agriculturist  g*ven  *n  detail  *n  American  agriculturist. 

Founded  1842 

■  '  . ^  Ladd  Appointed  Extension  Director 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr . Publisher  .  .  ,  ,  , 

E.  R.  Eastman .  Editor  fTTHE  announcement  of  the  appointment  oi 

Fred  W.  Ohm . Associate  Editor  Q  E.  Ladd  as  director  of  extension  at  the 

ISSkSS™.  :  :  :  :  :  N«F  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  will  meet 

E.  C.  Weatherby . Circulation  Manager  with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  all  the  thou- 

contributing  staff  sands  of  farm  people  in  the  State  who  knoi\  Lr. 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr..  G.  T.  Hughes  H.  E.  Babcock  Ladd.  He  will  succeed  M.  C.  Burritt,  who  recently 

■  ■—  1  ■  —  resigned  to  assume  active  management  of  his  fruit 

OUR  ADVERTISEMENTS  GUARANTEED  farm  at  Hilton,  New  York. 

_ i  i  r  •  Dr.  Ladd  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  at 

which  it  believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest.  McLean,  New  \  ork,  and  he  still  owns  ai  d 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest  manages  the  home  farni.  All  of  hlS  life  has  been 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers.  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  agriculture. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by  Delaware  County  people  will  be  especially  pleased 
our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good  at  appointment  because  they  came  to  know 
when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised.  ^  ^  Dr  Lad(j  for  the  fine  chap  he  is  when 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say:  I  saw  ,  j  rlireotor  of  the  State  School  at 

your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when  ordermg  fCTVed  P  ,  °r  •  .  , 

from  our  advertisers.  Delhi.  Both  from  his  experience  m  actual  farming 

— - . and  from  his  training  as  an  extension  professor 

Published  Weekly  by  under  Dr.  George  Warren,  Ladd  knows  that  farm 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  INC.  people  want  no  nonsensical  nostrums  in  agricul- 

Address  all  correspondence  for  editorial,  advertising,  or  subscription  de-  tural  education.  No  man  of  OUr  acquaintance, 

partments  to^  F(mrth  Ave  ?  New  York,  N.  Y.  unless  it  be  Dr.  Warren  himself,  has  a  better 

- — - - - ; — r — —  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  December  15,  1922,  at  the  Post  Office  ,  .  ±  l  L.’li  fLan  U)r 

at  New  York,  n.  y„  under  the  Act  of  March  3, 1879.  upon  which  farm  success  must  be  bmlt  tlian  ur. 

Subscription  price,  payable  in  advance,  $1  a  year.  Canadian  ^  a(Jdition  to  tkis  plain  common-sense  knowl- 
and  foreign,  $2  a  year.  _ _  ^  ^  Ladd  ^  &  p?rsonaHty  that  makes 

VOL.  113  June  28,  1924  No.  26  friends  of  all  who  know  him.  Next  to  the  dean 

■=  of  the  College,  the  position  of  extension  director 
is  the  most  important.  It  is  through  this  office 
A  Hopeful  Sign  that  the  College  will  succeed  or  fail  in  its  real 

T___  .  ,  ,  ,  4.1  j  j  4.i  „  service  to  farm  people.  In  the  appointment  of 

™  price  Of  wheat  recently  advanced  on  the  Lad(J  to  ^  ;mportant  position>  we  f«J  that  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade  13^  cents  a  bushel  Col|  authorities  could  not  have  done  better,  and 
in  fourteen  days.  On  June  18;  it  sold  for  we  congratulate  the  College  and  the  people  of  the 
$1.16M  This  is  one  Of  the  most  hopeful  events  .«  securing  a  man  so  ab,y  fitted  from  every 

from  a  farm  point  of  new  in  many  a  long  y.  stan(jp0;nl  to  carry  on  the  work  which  was  so 
The  reason  for  the  advance  in  price  is  a  shortage  weU  ^tablished  byM.  C.  Burritt. 
m  the  wheat  crop,  and  every  farmer  knows  that 
he  gets  more  money  when  crops  are  short  than 

when  there  is  a  large  production.  Only  a  Matter  of  Five  Million 

i  The  wheat  farmers  have  learned  the  truth  of  J  . 

this  through  disastrous  experience.  The  present  TN  a  recent  issue  we  answered  an  amusing  letter 
acreage  planted  to  wheat  is  approximately  53,-  1  from  a  farmer  about  the  wages  a  hired  man 

800,000,  which  is  the  smallest  for  any  year  since  would  receive  if  he  started  at  a  cent  a  day  and  had 
1917.  Since  1919,  when  the  price  was  guaran-  his  wages  doubled  each  day  for  a  month.  The 
teed  by  the  government,  the  wheat  acreage  has  figures  we  gave  for  the  entire  month  were  $5,368,- 
constantly  decreased.  The  present  acreage  is  709.12.  . 

7 per  cent,  lower  than  it  was  a  year  ago  and  We  received  many  letters  saying  that  this  an- 
31  per  cent,  lower  than  it  was  in  1919.  This  swer  was  incorrect  and  upon  investigation  we 
lessened  production  will  have  more  effect  on  the  found  that  it  was.  The  above  amount  is  what  the 
price  returned  to  the  wheat  farmer  than  all  the  hired  man  would  have  received  for  the  thirtieth 
unsound  uneconomic  legislation  and  panaceas  day,  and  for  the  entire  month  the  answer  should 
which  have  been  proposed,  and  the  same  principle  have  been  $10,737,418.23. 

applies  to  all  the  other  farm  products.  But  what  is  a  little  matter  of  five  million  dollars 

There  is  every  likelihood  that  the  price  will  go  in  the  life  of  a  hired  man  these  days? 

still  higher.  This  will  put  more  money  into  - - 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  homes  and  aid  _ .  r>  f  Cn«;t<5 

toward  better  times  on  farms  all  the  way  along  One  Way  to  Beat  High  Costs 

the  line.  TN  our  issue  of  May  3rd  there  was  an  editorial 

- -  1  about  beating  the  high  costs  of  living  by  buying 

Annn1in «n t  less  from  the  store  and  using  more  of  the  products 

Announcement  of  the  farm>  as  our  fathers  used  to  do.  On  this 

WE  take  pleasure  in  announcing  a  New  York  editorial  W.  H.  Storie  of  St.  Lawrence  County 
State  HORSESHOE  PITCHING  CON-  writes  as  follows: 

TE,?T  p  l°  i  determine  ,the  Tclian,ipl0n  ,  “I  am  telling  you  of  one  small  way  that  keeping  the 

Golfer  for  the  entire  State.  Local  county  contests  j  -  h  cQgt  Qf  pving  down  is  done  in  our  neighborhood, 
will  be  staged  either  at  the  county  farm  bureau  About  six  of  us  farmers  each  buy  a  cheese  in  the  fall, 
picnics  or  at  the  county  fairs.  Winners  m  all  (Qne  of  the  number  does  the  buying  at  some  local 
counties  competing  will  go  to  the  Syracuse  State  factory.)  Then  we  meet  at  one  place  some  evening  and 
Fair  to  compete  for  the  State- wide  championship  have  a  ‘cheese  cutting’  and  a  social  time,  each  one 
and  cash  prizes.  American  Agriculturist  of-  taking  home  his  share  of  the  cheese.  It  is  soon  con¬ 
fers  three  prizes  of  $100,  $50,  and  $25  for  the  three  sumed,  all  in  good  condition.  Then  we  assemble  with 
f armersTaf1  the  State  Fair  wiio  succeed  in  proving  another  «ghb£ and so on  till  we  have  been  the  rounds 
that  they  are  the  best  pitchers  in  the  State.  We  had  a  cutting  last  week. 

It  is  one  of  the  policies  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  to  encourage  those  things  which  lead  Effect  of  Breeding 

to  more  recreation  and  fun  on  the  farm.  Pitching 

horseshoes  or  “barnyard  golf”  is  a  sport  that  Tp  VERY  little  while  some  example  comes  along 
farm  people  have  gotten  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of  JQj  that  impresses  us  with  the  almost  uncanny 
for  venerations.  Lately,  interest  in  it  has  been  effect  of  good  breeding  upon  succeeding  genera- 
revived.  We  want  to  help  this  interest  along,  tions.  It  is  not  possible  nor  practical  for  every  one 
so  get  your  horseshoes  out  and  begin  to  practice  to  own  purebred  cattle,  but  if  every  dairyman 
up  Full  rules  and  regulations  for  the  contest  could  once  realize  what  the  effect  of  a  good  pure- 
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bred  bull  would  be  upon  his  herd,  every  farmer 
would  have  one.  Our  publisher,  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau,  is  very  enthusiastic  over  some  milk  and 
butterfat  tests  which  he  has  just  completed  on  his 
farm  at  Hopewell  Junction.  The  results  of  these 
tests  are  given  as  a  matter  of  interest  on  page  600. 
Nine  cows  were  in  the  test,  six  two-year-olds,  and 
three  three-year-olds.  It  will  be  noted  that  every 
one  of  the  nine  produced  better  than  twenty 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  the  seven  days. 

And  here  is  the  chief  reason.  Every  single  one 
of  the  nine  was  the  daughter  of  one  bull,  Dutch- 
land  Colantha  Sir  Inka. 


What  is  the  Most  Neighborly  Act 
You  Know  ? 

IN  our  June  14th  issue  we  started  a  little  contest 
with  prizes  for  the  best  letters  on  the  subject 
“The  Most  Neighborly  Act  I  Know.”  For  the 
three  best  letters  on  this  subject,  we  offered  five, 
three  and  one  dollars.  In  case  of  a  tie,  the  full 
amount  will  be  awarded  to  each  contestant.  This 
is  just  to  remind  you  that  the  contest  is  still  open 
and  will  continue  until  July  15th. 

We  are  receiving  a  nice  lot  of  interesting  letters, 
but  we  want  to  get  more.  The  fundamental  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  prove  what  the  most  of  us  already  know, 
that  the  real  fundamental  neighborliness  and 
friendliness  are  not  growing  less  in  the  world, 
particularly  in  farm  communities.  Letters  should 
not  be  more  than  two  hundred  words  long,  and 
they  should  describe  some  actual  occurrence  in 
your  own  experience  or  that  of  some  one  you  know. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

WHEN  I  came  to  New  York  to  try  to  edit  this 
paper  for  Mr.  Morgenthau  and  for  you,  I 
looked  around  a  long  time  to  find  a  home  as  near  as 
possible  in  conditions  to  those  of  the  country  I 
have  known  all  of  my  life.  Not  long  ago  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  find  a  place  a  few  miles  out  of  the 
city  where  the  woods  grew  across  the  road  in  front 
of  the  house,  with  fruit  trees  in  the  yard  and  with 
birds  to  sing  us  awake  in  the  morning. 

But  there  was  no  garage,  and  being  blessed  or 
cursed — whichever  way  you  look  at  it — with  a  car, 

I  had  to  build  one.  This  meant  getting  a  con¬ 
tractor,  and  like  most  contractors  in  this  neck  of 
the  woods,  he  was  Irish,  with  that  great  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  a  joke  which  most  Irishmen  possess.  Next 
door  there  lives  a  neighbor  who,  although  she  is 
married,  is  a  typical  old  maid  (I  am  trusting  that 
this  paper  will  not  fall  into  her  hands) .  One  morn¬ 
ing  while  the  garage  was  being  built  an  automobile 
stood  in  the  street  in  front  of  her  house  and  she 
came  hurrying  out  and  pitched  into  Tom,  my 
contractor,  about  leaving  his  car  in  front  of  her 
house. 

“I  think  you  have  a  nerve,”  she  said.  “Re¬ 
move  this  car  immediately!” 

“  ’Scuse  me,”  said  Tom,  “but  I  don’t  think  that 
I  shall  move  that  car.” 

They  glared  at  each  other  for  a  moment  and 
Tom  went  back  to  his  work  and  the  lady  into  her 
house  to  call  the  police.  In  a  little  while  up  came 
Tim,  the  cop,  another  Irishman,  and  said  to  Tom, 
the  contractor : 

“  Tom,  ye  blitherin’  old  fool,  what  did  ye  make 
me  come  way  up  here  fer?  What  did  ye  annoy  the 
lady  fer?  Why  don’t  ye  put  the  car  across  the 
road?” 

To  which  Tom  replied  belligerently,  “I  won’t 
touch  tha':  car  and  be  danged  to  ye!” 

“Ye  won’t,  hey?”  said  Tim.  “I’ll  show  ye 
whether  ye  will  or  not !  Why  won’t  ye?  ” 

“Because,  Tim  darlint,”  said  Tom,  with  a  twin¬ 
kle  in  his  eye,  “that  car  don’t  happen  to  belong 
to  me!” 

Quotations  Worth  While 

HIS  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in 
two  bushels  of  chaff ;  you  shall  seek  all  day 
ere  you  find  them;  and  when  you  have  them, 
they  are  not  worth  the  search. — Shakespeare. 

*  *  * 

“Thou  shalt  not  plow  with  an  ox  and  an  ass 
together.” — Deuteronomy  22  :  10. 
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Farm  Machinery-Old  and  New 

Some  Tools  Our  Fathers  Used  Compared  with  Ours 


Here  are  a  number  of  'pictures  of  old  and  modern  farm 
implements  and  methods.  Sometimes  we  don't  realize 
what  strides.  have  been  made  in  modern  times  in  perfecting 
farm  machinery  to  reduce  the  amount  of  hard  labor. 

How  Old  is  the  Reaper? 

Popular  opinion  would  have  it  that  the  first 
reaping  machine  the  world  ever  knew  was  in¬ 
vented  by  a  Virginia  blacksmith,  Cyrus  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  in  1831 .  On  the  contrary,  mechanical 
reapers — and  very  efficient  ones — were  contrived  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago.  Indeed,  so  well  de¬ 
veloped  were  such  machines  that  the  Roman  author 
Pliny,  writing  in  the  first  century  A.D.,  about  farming 
in  Spain  and  France,  was  filled  with  admiration  for 

the  ingenuity  with  which 
such  devices  were  con¬ 
structed. 

“Of  reaping  itself,” 
says  he,  “there  are  several 
methods.  In  the  broad 
plains  .  .  .  enormous 
machines,  with  teeth  set 
in  a  row,  placed  on 
two  wheels,  are  driven 
through  the  standing 
grain  by  an  ox  [yoked  in 
a  reverse  position  (that  is,  behind  the  reaper).  Thus 
the  gram  cut  off  falls  into  the  furrow.” 

What  is  still  more  surprising,  those  ancient  farmers 
within  another  century  or  so  had  invented  what  was 
almost  a  reaper  and  thresher  combined !  Their  machine 
not  only  cut  the  grain,  but  separated  it  from  the  straw 
and  deposited  it  in  a  wagon,  as  the  contrivance  went 
across  the  field.  Can  the  most  up-to-date  piece  of  farm 
machinery  do  much  more?  Here  is  the  exact  descrip¬ 
tion  by  a  Roman  agricultural  writer  of  about  340, 
Palladius  Rutilius: 

In  the  Gallic  lowlands  they  employ  a  more  expedious 
mode  of  reaping,  requiring  in  addition  to  the  labor  of 


How  Old  Is  the  Grain  Drill? 

HESE  pictures  are  interesting  in  showing  the 
development  of  the 
modern  grain  drill. 

The  old-fashioned  drill 
is  taken  from  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  printed  in 
September,  1850.  It  was 
called  the  “Premium 
grain  drill.”  Did  you 
ever  use  one? 


men  the  assistance  of  a  single  ox  during  the  whole  harvest 
time.  A  cart  is  constructed  which  moves  on  two  wheels. 
The  bottom  of  it,  which  is  rectangular  in  form,  is  pro¬ 
tected  at  the  sides  by  boards  sloping  outwards,  so  that 
the  upper  part  of  the  vehicle  is  wider  than  the  lower. 
The  boards  in  front  of  the  cart  are  lower  than  the  rest. 
At  that  part  a  great  number  of  teeth,  curved  upward, 
are  arranged  in  a  row,  at  intervals  adapted  to  the  size 
of  an  ear  of  grain.  Behind  this  cart  two  very  short 
shafts  are  fastened  like  the  poles  of  a  sedan-chair.  To 
these  an  ox  is  yoked  and  harnessed,  with  his  head  turned 
toward  the  cart.  The  animal  must  be  well  broken  in, 
so  as  not  to  exceed  his  driver’s  pace.  When  he  proceeds 
to  drive  the  vehicle  through  the  grain  all  the  ears  are 
caught  by  the  teeth  and  fall  in  a  heap  into  the  cart,  the 
broken  stalks  being  left  behind.  The  driver,  who  fol¬ 
lows,  generally  regulates  the  elevation  or  depression  of 
the  teeth,  and  thus  by  a  few  courses  backwards  and 
forwards  the  whole  crop  is  gathered  in  the  space  of  a  few 
hours,  this  system  is  useful  in  even  and  level  places, 
and  in  those  where  the  straw  is  not  absolutely  wanted.” 

Strange,  is  it  not,  how  man  makes  and  forgets,  pro¬ 
gresses  and  falls  back?  For  fifteen  centuries  after  that 
description  was  written  farming  ingenuity  declined  and 
declined  until  field  laborers  forgot  that  a  mechanical 
reaper  had  ever  existed,  and  knew  only  that  back-break- 


mg  device,  the  scythe.  In  fact,  even  in  open-minded, 
progressive  America,  when  Cyrus  McCormick  made  his 
first  crude  mechanical  reaper  in  that  Virginia  smithy, 
the  farmers  laughed  at  the  contraption,  even  intimated 
that  the  inventor  was  insane,  and  gave  him  so  little  en¬ 
couragement  that  he  turned  to  the  frontier  town  of 
Chicago,  where  future  millionaires  were  more  “gullible.” 

That  McCormick  never  heard  of  Pliny  or  Palladius 
Rutilius  or  of  the  reapers  that  they  described  is  morally 
certain.  The  human  race  seems  simply  to  invent  and 
forget  and  re-invent.— Carl  Holliday'  Ohio. 


DoY ou  Remember  the  Old  Wooden  Hay  Rake 

ALTHOUGH  the  editor  is  not  so  aged,  he  once  raked 

.  _  hav  with  an  old-fashioned  revolving  wooden  rake 
similar  to  the  one  in  the  accompanying  picture.  The 
teeth  of  the  rake  were  arranged  in  two  sets  which 
revolved  around  an  axle.  There  were  no  wheels,  the 
teeth  being  held  in  place  by  the  operator  who  walked 
behind.  The  set  of  teeth  that  were  held  on  the  ground 
gathered  up  the  hay  until  the  accumulations  between 


the  rakers  and  those  held  perpendicular  out  in  front  were 
filled.  Then  the  operator  released  his  hold,  the  rakes 
slipped  around  and  a  new  set  came  into  play.  The 
operator  held  the  next  set  as  it  came  up  bringing  them 
into  use.  How  many  of  you  have  had  the  same  experi¬ 
ence? 

*  *  * 

Where  Elephants  Do  the  Work 

A  N  elephant  pulling  a  manure  spreader!  An  improb- 
11  able  farm  sight,  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
and  impracticable  even  were  it  possible,  the  average 
farmer  would  declare.  On  the  ordinary  farm,  of  course, 
the  farmer’s  surmise  would  be  correct,  but  on  the  550- 
acre  Wallace  circus  farm,  as  it  is  called,  near  Peru, 
Indiana,  it  is  an  entirely  different  story.  On  this  farm 
elephants  do  pull  manure  spreaders  and  they  make  the 
going  easy  even  with  the  heaviest  loads  possible  through 
any  kind  of  slush,  mud  or  quagmire. 

The  winter  boarders  at  this  interesting  farm  include 
twenty-seven  elephants,  fifteen  lions,  five  tigers,  five 
bears,  five  camels,  seventy  dogs,  one  hippopotamus,  one 
ape,  a  number  of  monkeys  and  deer,  three  hundred 
horses,  as  well  as  a  great  many  permanent  residents, 
such  as  swine  and  cattle  and  other  typical  farm  animals. 

Naturally  on  a  large-sized,  special  farm  such  as  the 
Wallace  circus  farm,  farming  operations  are  carried  on 
in  a  big  way.  In  the  matter  of  manure  spreading  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  for  instance,  five  McCormick-Deering 
spreaders  are  employed  and  the  use  to  which  each  of 


these  machines  is  put  in  three  winter  months  is  the 
equivalent  of  that  which  a  machine  on  the  average  farm 
gets  in  five  years.  The  Wallace  farm  people  load  these 
spreaders  heavily  and  sometimes  when  the  manure  is 
frozen  and  the  going  unusually  hard,  horses  or  mules 
are  not  equal  to  the  pulling  job  necessary.  It  is  then 


that  an  elephant  hitched  to  a  spreader  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  steps  in  and  makes  the  job  easy. 

*  *  * 

When  They  Ruilt  Wheelbarrows 
for  the  Women  Folk 

A 

'THIS  picture  was  taken  from  an  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  published  in  April,  1846.  The 
statement  with  it  said : 

“She  ought  to  have  a 
small  light  wheelbarrow 
with  long  handles  curving 
upwards,  which  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  weight  principally 
upon  the  wheel  is  moved 
with  much  more  facility 
than  those  with  long  straight  handles,  does  not  strain 
the  shoulders  so  much,  and  is  better  suited  to  woman’s 
dress  as  she  is  not  obliged  to  bend  the  body  so  much 
forward,  which  throws  the  skirt  upon  the  ground  and 
puts  her  every  moment  in  danger  of  being  tripped  up 
and  having  her  nose  broken.” 

Times  have  certainly  degenerated,  for  now  the  ladies 
won’t  use  any  kind  of  a  wheelbarrow  even  when  it  is 
especially  arranged  for  them. 

*  *  * 

Gasoline  Engine  a  Time  and  Labor  Saver 

VA7E  FIND  the  gasoline  engine  to  be  one  of  the 
t  V  greatest  things  ever  invented  for  saving  time, 
labor  and  strength.  I  believe  every  farmer  should  own 
one.  As  labor  is  so  scarce  and  high-priced  now,  one  of 
the  great  benefits  derived  from  one  of  these  engines 
(where  one  possesses  a  washing  machine)  is  that  the 
family  washing  can  be  done  in  a  few  hours  by  most 
any  member  of  the  family  from  the  housewife  down. 

Then,  there  are  still  a  good  many  other  uses  to  which 
the  engine  may  be  applied  that  will  greatly  lessen  the 
hard  task  of  work  or  labor.  The  woodsaw,  pump,  feed 
cutter,  separator,  corn  crusher,  all  can  be  done  with  this 
little  labor-saver,  and  operated  at  little  expense.  One 
will  pay  for  itself  in  six  months’  time. — W.  H.  H. 

*  *  * 

Before  Horses  and  After 

AN  old-fashioned  haying  scene,  contrasted  with  one 
T*.  right  up-to-the-minute.  Haying  with  the  old 
methods  went  pretty  slowly,  and  often  it  lasted  close  to 

eight  or  ten  weeks.  It  was 
the  big  job  of  the  year, 
but  fortunately  there  was 
plenty  of  help.  Modern 
machinery  is  the  chief 
reason  for  the  over-pro¬ 
duction  of  farm  crops,  in 
spite  of  the  large  drift  of 
farm  population  to  the 
cities.  Without  the  ma¬ 


chinery  on  the  farms,  city  people  would  either  have  to 
return  to  the  land  in  large  numbers,  or  else  starve. 


A  Milk  House  That  Has  Many  Good  Features 

( Continued  from  page  588) 

from  the  tank  and  which  serves  as  a  supply  for  drinking- 
purposes.  Overflow  from  the  cooling  vat  passes  to  a 
stock  tank  in  the  barnyard.  From  here,  the  overflow 
is  carried  also  to  two  or  three  other  drinking  fountains 
m  different  lots  about  the  place.  For  power  purposes 
in  case  the  wind  fails,  a  small  motor  in  one  corner  of 
the  milk  house  is  belted  to  an  overhead  shaft,  from 
which  the  pump  can  be  operated.  Power  also  is 
supplied  from  the  same  source  for  operating  a  churn 
and  a  separator. 

The  milk  house  itself  has  been  designed  in  such  a 
way  that  its  lines  are  in  harmony  with  those  of  the 
base  supports  of  the  windmill  tower.  The  reader’s 
attention  is  called  to  the  method  employed  of  altering 
the  stays  on  the  tower  frame  at  the  point  where  these 
would  otherwise  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  door. 
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Easily  Attaches  to  any  Fordson  Tractor.and  makes 


DOES  three  to  five  times  the  work  of  a  horse-drawn  mower. 
LCuts  lyi  to  3  acres  per  hour. 

The  Otwell  Mower  is  strongly  built  of  the  very  best  material  and 
is  designed  to  stand  rough  treatment.  The  highest  grade  ball 
bearings  are  used.  Lubrication  comes  from  the  tractor  itself. 
Cutting  power  is  taken  from  the  Fordson  Pulley  gear.  This 
allows  mower  to  operate  at  motor  speed  and  permits  the  heaviest 
cutting  regardless  of  the  speed  of  the  tractor. 

No  interference  with  tractor  draw  bar  cap  permits  other  implements  to  be 
drawn  behind  the  Fordson  with  the  mower  attached. 

The  Otwell  can  be  used  with  or  without  the  new  Fordson  fender. 

Ask  your  Fordson  Dealer  about  the  new  Otwell 
Mower  or  write  direct  for  descriptive  circulars 


Lays  Them  Out  Clean 


H 


ERE’S  THE  DIGGER  that  will  separate  your  potatoes  perfectly 
and  without  bruising.  The  single  extra  long  elevator  carries  them 


gently  yet  does  thor 
roller  type,  guides 
use  the  Babcock- 
steel,  with  elevator 
Built  rugged  and  simple 
digger  must  undergo. 

Investigate  the 


ough  work.  The  foretruck,  either  standard  or 
perfectly  and  will  not  skid  sideways.  You  can 
Pugh  without  costly  breakage.  Practically  all 
chain  of  extra  tough  high  carbon  spring  steel, 
to  stand  the  hard  grinding  strains  every  potato 
Tractor  hitch  if  you  prefer.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Babcock  -  Pugh  before  you  order  your 
digger.  Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

Nash-Acme  Harrow  Co. 

388  Drexel  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Made  by 
Babcock 
Mfg.  Co. 
Leonardsville 
N.Y. 


Babcock-Pugh  Potato  Digger 


Doylestown  Undershot  Thresher  No.  5 

Built  especially  for  use  with  small 
tractors,  sucH  as  Fordson,  Samson, 
McCormick-Deering,  etc. 

Light,  simple,  durable  and  efficient! 
The  result  of  73  years  of  careful  and 
practical  development. 

A  size  to  fit  every  need— from  4H.P, 
engine  to  tractor  size. 

Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  prices, 
stating  what  kind  of  a  THRESHER  you 
are  interested  in ! 

Doylestown  Agricultural  Company 

„  J  doylestown,  pa. 

ESTABLISHED  1851 


iatural  Leaf  Tobacco 


Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.75; 
10  lbs.  $3.00.  Smoking 
5  lbs.  $1.25;  10  lbs. 

2.00.  Pay  when  received,  pipe  and  reoipe  free. 

ARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  Dl,  PADUCAH,  KA. 


M  .  m  Killed  with  FARAFIX.  (Pure  Paridlchlorbenzene 

Plfc  I  teco'mmended  by  U.  S.  Gov.  &  State  Exp.  fata.) 

*>-  Full  inatractions,'  results  guaranteed  or  paoney 


rticuumicuucu  uj  . 

Full  instructions/  results  *uarar..---ri--s----- 
back.  Booklet  FREE,  treat  10  trees f  1 . 
ILK S  60  trees  S3.  Postpaid  or  C/O.D. .  •  D*PL ?,■ 
UWItlilllw  parafix  Co.,  7  East  42nd  St.,  N.V.C. 
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Fighting  the  Old  ’Chuek 

Mobilizing  Fire ,  Water ,  Poison  and  the  Dog 


ID  you  ever  drown  a  woodchuck? 

If  you  have  some  good  tight 
barrels  or  a  tank  you  can  put  on  a  wagon 
or  slip,  it  is  a  very  cheap  and  easy  way 
of  fighting  these  pests. 

We  made  a  regular  sport  day  of  it  one 
holiday  last  summer.  We  had  a  large 
tank  with  hose  attached  and,  of  course, 
the  wagon  and  team  was  the  easiest  part 
of  the  job. 

In  the  field  below  the  house  there  had 
long  been  a  woodchuck,  famous  for  size 
of  body,  cunning  in  evading  traps,  and 
even  more  famous  yet  for  the  wonderful 
assortment  and  collection  of  holes  he 
could  dig.  So  the  party  set  out  to  try  an 
experiment  in  woodchuck  hunting. 

We  took  along  a  number  of  bags,  a 
chain,  some  rope,  and  a  few  clubs  for 
good  luck,  because,  if  that  woodchuck 
came  out  with  a  rush,  we  figured  we  could 
run  just  about  as  fast  as  he  could.  With 
the  bags  we  stopped  up  and  filled  three 
of  the  four  holes  into  the  den.  Then  we 
turned  on  the  hose  in  the  fourth  hole, 

A  Lot  of  Water  Needed 

It  is  a  severe  nervous  test  to  sit  idly 
by  waiting  for  the  unexpected  to  happen, 
especially  when  you  do  not  know  just 
how  or  what  it  will  be,  a  drowning  way 
down  in  the  den  or  one  wild  rush.  The 
water  gurgled  peacefully  on;  the  hole 
did  not  fill  up;  the  season  was  very  dry. 
Would  it  soak  away  even  faster  than  our 
tank  could  supply  it?  Then  down  in  the 
darkness  of  the  open  hole  a  little  water 
began  to  show,  the  hose  gave  a  fore¬ 
boding  sigh,  and  the  water  ceased  to 
flow.  The  tank  was  empty. 

So  far  everything  seemed  to  favor  the 
woodchuck,  unless  he  was  drowned. 
At  any  rate  we  had  the  worst  of  the 
bargain,  and  the  team  had  to  return 
for  another  tank  of  water. 

When  we  started  the  new  tank  flowing 
however,  things  began  to  happen.  The 
ground  was  getting  pretty  well  soaked 
and  the  water  really  began  to  crawl  up 
rapidly.  What  is  even  more  to  the  point, 
the  old  woodchuck  shoved  his  nose  up 
out  of  the  water  like  a  seal  and  glowered 
at  us.  In  two  things  we  were  safe:  he 
was  not  drowned  and  he  would  not  leave 
the  hole  while  there  was  a  dry  spot  left 
in  it.  As  the  water  rose  up,  he  climbed, 
up  and  up  until  he  was  near  the  top  of 
the  hole.  With  a  rope  my  brother 
snared  him  and  with  a  heave  we  got  him 
out  on  the  ground.  We  replaced  the 
rope  with  the  small  meshed  chain  and 
fastened  him  to  the  wagon. 

Others  Get  the  Same  Dose 

As  the  tank  was  still  over  half  full,  we 
tried  another  hole  nearby  and  soon  had 
another  small  woodchuck  added  to  the 
collection.  But  the  real  problem  was 
ahead  of  us:  what  were  we  going  to  do 
with  them  now  that  we  had  them? 
It  did  not  seem  right  to  kill  them,  they 
came  up  and  out  so  helpless,  and  yet  it 
was  not  exactly  right  to  turn  them  loose. 

To  put  off  the  question  for  a  day  we 
made  a  barrel  into  a  cage  and  put  them 
in  it  with  plenty  to  eat.  Just  imagine 
feeding  woodchucks  to  keep  them  alive! 
We  spent  a  good  part  of  the  remaining 
day  planning  other  woodchuck  parties 
and  wondering  what  we  could  do  with 
the  two  prize  packages  we  had  caught. 


I  suggested  the  zoo  in  a  nearby  city. 

In  the  meantime,  the  woodchucks 
had  more  to  say  about  the  matter  than 
might  be  supposed.  The  next  day  when 
I  went  to  see  them,  the  wire  was  cut  and 
the  woodchucks, — well,  you  can  drown 
them  out  all  right,  but,  when  you  see  the 
head  come  up,  have  a  gun1  handy,  for  they 
make  pretty  poor  pets. — L.  H.  Hiscock. 


Trap  ’Chucks  and  Save  Skunks 
Till  Later 

ANY  farmers  use  the  sure-death  or 
carbon  bisulphide  method  of  exter¬ 
mination.  Some  use  the  automobile  ex¬ 
haust  without  ever  thinking  they  are  not 
sure  what  is  in  the  hole  receiving  the  gas 
treatment.  Many  old  woodchuck  holes 
are  taken  for  the  season  by  Mrs.  Skunk 
and  there  she,  if  left  alone,  will  raise  a 
family  of  from  four  to  ten  little  ones.  It  is 
a  well-established  fact  that  the  skunk 
is  one  of  the  farmer’s  best  friends  destroy¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  grubs. 

Can  we  afford  to  have  these  helpful,  if 
ill-smelling,  little  animals  destroyed? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  give  the  boys  on 
the  farm  a  few  strong  traps  and  let  them 
catch  the  woodchucks?  If  the  wood¬ 
chuck  is  cut  in  pieces  the  flock  of  hens 
like  the  meat.  In  case  the  boy  finds  he  is 
trapping  in  a  skunk  den,  the  trap  can  be 
moved  with  care.  Even  a  skunk  may  be 
released  from  a  trap.  When  the  lawful 
season  comes  for  trapping  skunks,  the 
boys  will  have  found  some  places  where 
they  can  set  traps  for  a  profitable  catch  of 
furs. — Mrs.  B.  E.  Baker,  New  York. 


Woodchuck  Cleanup  On  in 
Livingston  County 

HE  Livingston  County  Farm  Bureau 
has  put  on  a  woodchuck  campaign. 
As  an  added  incentive  the  Bureau  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  prize  to  the  individual  securing  the 
most  woodchuck  tails,  which  are  to  be  put 
on  exhibit  at  the  county  picnic. 

Farmers  are  using  all  kinds  of  methods 
from  a  good  dog,  which  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  effective  woodchuck  extermina¬ 
tors  to  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphide.  L.  O. 
Santimier  of  Mount  Morris  has  had  good 
results  using  a  mixture  of  Paris  Green  and 
salt. 

The  carbon  bisulphide  method  consists 
in  saturating  a  wad  of  cotton  or  wool 
waste  with  O/2  or  2  ounces  of  the  liquid 
which  can  be  procured  at  the  local  drug 
store.  This  is  placed  as  far  down  in  the 
hole  as  possible  after  all  other  openings 
have  been  closed  with  sod,  well-stamped 
down,  to  prevent  escaping  fumes.  After 
an  elapse  of  5  or  10  minutes  this  gas  is 
exploded  by  thrusting  a  flame  down  into 
the  hole.  A  rag  saturated  with  gasoline 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  long  wire  makes 
a  good  torch.  Take  care  to  keep  away 
from  the  front  of  the  hole  when  exploding 
tfce  gas  to  avoid  being  burned. 

On  the  Charles  G.  Porter  farm  in  Or¬ 
leans  County  96  woodchuck  holes  were 
thus  treated  and  only  6  altogether  gave 
any  indication  that  the  occupants  were 
still  living  after  the  first  treatment. 

Many  farmers  have  been  conducting 
woodchuck  campaigns  on  their  own  initia¬ 
tive  but  this  is  of  little  value  unless  every¬ 
body  in  the  neighborhood  cooperated  to 
wipe  the  pests  out  of  the  neighborhood. 
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Ample  Power  for  Quick 
Economical  Threshing 

Fordson  Power  is  never  more  appre- 
ciated  than  at  harvest  time  when 
threshing  must  be  handled  on  the 
most  economical  basis  to  insure  satis- 
factory  profits. 

On  thousands  of  farms  this  year  Ford- 
son  Tractors  will  furnish  the  power  for 
quick,  thorough  and  economical  thresh¬ 
ing,  Fewer  men  with  Fordson  Power 
will  thresh  more  grain  at  a  lower  cost. 
Bigger  grain  profits  will  result. 

And  with  the  threshing  done  Fordson 
Power  is  ready  to  bale  hay,  grind  feed, 
fill  the  silo,  saw  wood,  handle  your  fall 
plowing,  etc,,  all  at  a  big  saving  in  time 
and  money.  On  farm  jobs  of  every 
description  and  for  all  belt  work,  Ford.- 
son  Power  proves  the  most  profitable 
farm  investment  vou  can  make. 
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A  Hundred  and  One 
Farm  Uses  ot 

CONCRETE 


“A  Hundred  and 
One  Farm  Uses 
of  Concrete  ” 

V 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  more  time  for  yourself? 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  you  were  through 
fixing  up  fences  for  once  and  all?  Wouldn’t  you 
like  to  know  when  you  build  a  hog  house  that 
you  will  never  have  to  repair  or  rebuild  it? 

You  can  be  sure  of  these  things  when  you 
build  with  Concrete.  Concrete  is  not  only  sani¬ 
tary  and  economical.  It  is  permanent. 

Send  today  for  your  free  copy  of  “A  Hundred 
and  One  Farm  Uses  of  Concrete.” 

This  practical  little  book  has  been  especially 
prepared  for  you  and  other  progressive  farmers. 

It  is  well  illustrated,  and  contains  samples  of  blue 
prints  which  will  help  you  in  your  building 
improvements.  1 

It  also  gives  you  worthwhile  information  about 
Concrete  silos,  dairy  barns,  barn  floors,  feeding 
floors,  hog  houses,  milk  houses  and  many  other 
forms  of  Concrete  construction. 

Finally,  it  tells  you  exacdy  how  to  make  good 
Concrete;  how  to  proportion  and  mix  the  ma¬ 
terials,  how  to  get  the  greatest  values  out  of  every 
sack  of  cement  you  buy. 

You  simply  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this 
practical  little  book.  And  remember,  it  is  free. 
Write  for  it  today. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 

qA  National  Organization  to  Improve  and 
Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 
WRITE  THE  OFFICE  NEAREST  YOU 
Offices  in  30  Cities 


pi  Anr  Oil  AC  THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  AND 

uLUub  ulLUu - THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL 

You  can  tell  them  by  their  roofs 

A  GLOBE  SILO  will  give  you  100%  efficiency.  The  extension 
roof — originated  by  the  GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY  reduces  the 
cost  per  net  ton  capacity.  Remember  every  Extension  Roof  is  a 
GLOBE  or  a  poor  imitation.  This  greatest  of  improvements  ever 
made  in  silo  construction  combined  with  the  other  many  GLOBE 
advantages  makes  the  GLOBE  SILO  the  most  durable,  convenient 
and  economical  silo  you  can  possibly  own. 

GLOBE  SILOS  are  made  of  high  quality  Canadian  Spruce  and 
Oregon  Fir,  with  heavy  matching,  double  splines,  sealed  joints,  and 
flexible  airtight  doors.  They  are  the  best  for  keeping  heat  m  and 
cold  out.  In  them  silage  cures  perfectly,  keeps  better  and  freezes  less. 

Send  today  for  catalog  and  prices  on  Silos,  Tanks,  Water  Tubs, 
Portable  Poultry  Houses,  etc.  Address 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY,  Box  104,  Unadilla,  N.  Y . 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  25  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealer®  of  America. 

Saves  Currant*,  Potatoe*,  Cabbage.  Melon*.  Flower*.  Tree*  anil 

Shrub*  from  Insects  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices. 
Write  (or  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc  .  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slog  Shot  Works.  Beacon.  New  York 
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The  Milk  Situation 

Some  Remedy  Must  Be  Found  and  Found  Quickly 


THE  League  Cooperative  Association 
has  announced  the  pool  price  for  May 
of  $1,485  per  hundred  pounds  for  3  per¬ 
cent.  milk  at  the  201-210  mile  zone.  From 
this  sum  there  is  deducted  83^2  cents  for 
expenses  and  10  cents  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  leaving  a  cash  price  .  to 
farmers  for  May  milk  of  $1.30.  Counting 
the  certificates  of  indebtedness,  the  price 
to  farmers  is  $1.40.  This  is  about  3 
cents  a  quart. 

This  is  the  lowest  the  dairy  farmers  in 
this  section  have  received  in  a  great 
many  years.  Even  in  the  summer  of 
1916  prices  farmers  actually  received 
were  not  much  lower,  and  of  course  their 
costs  were  much  less.  For  instance,  in 
March,  1916,  the  price  to  the  farmer  for 
3  per  cent,  milk  was  $1.60;  for  April  it 
was  $1.31;  and  for  May,  $1.06.  Yet 
those  prices  were  regarded  so  ruinously 
low  that  they  led  to  the  greatest  uprising 
of  dairymen  this  country  has  ever  known 
in  the  strike  which  began  October  1, 
1916. 

Looking  back  to  the  July  29th  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist  of  that  time, 
we  find  this  comment  on  dairy  prices: 

“Never  before  has  there  been  such  an  insistent 
demand  among  dairymen  and  their  followers 
for  better  prices  for  market  milk.  Meeting 
after  meeting  has  been  held  in  milk  sections 
attempting  to  solve  the  query,  how  to  get  a 
better  system  for  distribution  of  market 
milk.” 

The  Wicks  Committee,  investigating 
the  situation  for  the  New  York  State 
legislature  in  1916,  reported  that  unless 
conditions  changed  dairying,  would  dis¬ 
appear  from  Eastern  farms  in  the  same 
way  that  the  sheep  industry  had  gone. 

Yet  we  face  a  still  worse  situation  in 
this  territory  to-day.  What  is  going  to 
be  done  about  it;  and  who  is  going  to  do 
it?  Without  any  doubt  at  all,  if  even 
good  dairymen  stay  in  the  business,  the 
price  must  go  up,  but  in  putting  that 
price  up  some  fundamental  economic 
principles  and  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
and  we  must  face  those  facts  even  though 
they  are  disagreeable.  One  of  the  first  is 
to  remember  that  we  have  gone  on  in¬ 
creasing  production  of  market  milk  in 
this  territory  at  an  alarming  rate.  The 
territory  has  been  extended  farther  and 
farther  from  the  market  by  better  trans¬ 
portation  methods  and  by  the  more 
attractive  prices  of  market  milk,  and 
much  of  the  milk  also  that  used  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  small  creameries  and 
cheese  factories  has  been  improved  in 
quality  and  either  is  already  in  the 
market,  or  stands  ready  to  go  there  as 
soon  as  the  price  gets  materially  above 
the  cheese  market. 

In  Vermont,  the  independent  coopera¬ 
tive  creameries  stand  ready  to  ship  at 
least  five  carloads  daily  of  market  milk 
into  the  New  York  market  the  moment 
the  price  of  Class  I  will  justify  this  move¬ 
ment.  The  same  situation  prevails  in 
the  Boston  market.  A  report  from  the 
five  largest  Boston  dealers  to  their  milk 
administrator  shows  that  these  five 
dealers  received  three  million  pounds 
more  milk  in  March  this  year  than  they 
did  for  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

The  cream  situation  is  also  demoralized 
in  the  New  York  market.  Under  modern 
shipping  conditions  cream  can  be  sent 
long  distances  and  just  as  soon  as  the 
cream,  which  by  the  way  is  made  from 
Grade  B  milk,  reaches  any  kind  of  a 
worthwhile  price  it  begins  to  flow  in  from 
Western  territory. 

Added  to  the  other  complications  are 
the  good  pastures  which  have  increased 
production;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
rain  and  cold  weather  which  made  the 
pastures  good  have  lessened  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  ice  cream  and  milk  among 
consumers. 

We  have  no  mind  to  be  pessimistic  in 
stating  these  facts.  Our  only  point  is 
that  if  any  remedy  is  to  be  worked  out  it 
must  be  based  on  the  situation  as  it  is, 
nqt  as  we  would  like  to  have  it. 

One  of  the  brighter  sides  of  the  milk 


market  is  the  strong  position  of  butter. 
On  June  16,  92-score  butter  was  quoted 
at  42  cents  in  New  York  City;  a  year 
ago  it  was  38^2  cents.  State  whole  milk 
flats  full  grass  cheese  on  the  same  date 
this  year  was  20  cents;  last  year  it  was 
24 34  cents. 

We  have  a  letter  before  us  from  a  man 
who  has  been  an  expert  student  qf  the 
milk  situation  for  many  years.  Comment¬ 
ing  on  it,  he  says: 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  everyone  is  cutting 
prices  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so  just  so 
long  as  the  market  on  fluid  remains  above  a 
certain  differential  over  the  value  of  milk  put 
into  butter  or  cheese,  unless  farmers  all  get 
together  in  some  organization.  This  I  do  not 
believe  can  be  accomplished  without  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  new  association,  and  such  organization 
would  have  to  have  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the 
farmers.  In  other  words,  create  a  clearing 
house  to  which  all  operators,  including  dealers, 
cooperative  plants,  cooperative  associations, 
etc.,  would  report  the  utilization,  of  their  milk. 
If  it  is  above  the  average,  they  would  pay  into 
the  clearing  house  by  one  check  the  amount 
that  their  higher  utilization  would  require, 
and  this  money  would  be  used  to  pay  to  other 
operators,  whose  utilization  was  below  the 
average,  enough  to  enable  them,  with  an 
inefficient  operation,  to  pay  a  price  to  their 
producers  determined  by  the  average  utiliza¬ 
tion.  This  would  show  up  the  relative  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  various  organizations  handling  the 
farmers’  product  and  would  mean  the  eventual 
survival  of  those  who  could  handle  the  product 
most  economically,  and  at  the  same  time 
eliminate  those  .who  could  not.” 

Such  a  plan  as  outlined  above  was 
suggested  by  the  representatives  of  at 
least  two  different  organizations  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 
It  was  their  thought  that  the  present 
organizations  could  remain  as  they  are 
{Continued  on  page  595) 


Read  Silo  Character 

As  you  do  a  man's 


YOU  read  a  man’s  character  in 
his  face.  Look  to  the  same  fea¬ 
tures  on  a  silo  to  judge  its  qualities. 

In  the  front  of  the  Unadilla  Silo, 
you  can  see  many  practical,  valuable 
advantages  that  speak  of  the 
thoroughness,  care  and  thought 
with  which  every  detail  of  the 
whole  silo  is  worked  out. 

Its  continuous  opening;  water¬ 
tight,  air-tight,  non-sticking  doors; 
wide,  safe,  easy  combination  door 
fasteners  and  ladder;  door  front 
assembled  at  the  factory;  hoop  ends 
adjustable  from  ladder,  these  and 
many  other  features  of  the  front  of 
a  Unadilla  are  some  indication  of 
the  bigger  silo  value  the  Unadilla 
gives  you  for  every  dollar. 

Send  for  catalog.  You'll  find  it  full  of 
silo  information  you  shouldn’t  miss. 

For  the  man  who  orders  early  we  offer 
a  special  discount  that  makes  a  real 
saving  in  your  silo  purchase. 

The  Unadilla  can  be  had  on  con¬ 
venient  terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


FOR  50  YEARS 

^WESTERS 

HAVE  LED  ALL  IMITATORS. 
Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  28,  1924 


League  in  Annual  Meeting  | 


Miller  Condemns  Committee  of  15  as  Unlawful 


rFHE  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s 
1  League  Cooperative  Association  was 
held  in  the  State  armory  at  Utica  on 
Thursday,  June  19th.  Delegates  were 
present  representing  the  897  locals  in  the 
organization,  chiefly  from  New  York, 
Northern  Pennsylvania  and  Northern 


Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Dist.  No.  21; 
Henry  Burden,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 
Dist.  No.'ll.  Seven  were  re-elected. 
Henry  Burden,  president  of  the  Caze¬ 
novia  National  Bank,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 
is  the  only  new  member  on  the  board. 

After  the  noon  recess,  the  delegates 


New  Jersey.  In  addition  to  the  regular  listened  to  an  inspiring  address  by  John 


dairymen,  there  was  quite  a  number  of 
others  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
in  agriculture  present. 

The  morning  session  was  chiefly  de¬ 
voted  to  making  the  annual  reports  which 
ended  with  the  fiscal  year  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  March  31,  1924.  These  showed 
that  the  gross  sales  made  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  all  products 

during  the  year  -  ■"  — 

amounted  to  $75,- 
132,468.64.  The 
total  milk  handled 
amounted  to 
3,095,000,000 
pounds.  The  re¬ 
port  of  Chester 
Young,  the  treas¬ 
urer,  showed  cash 
in  bank,  $3,057,- 
375.84;  plants  and 
equipment  after 
charging  off  de¬ 
preciation  and 
mortgages, $5,872,- 
690.83 ;  other  as¬ 
sets,  $8,994,057.22. 


A.  McSparran,  Master  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Grange.  This  was  followed 
by  another  address  by  John  D.  Miller, 
Vice-President  and  General  Counsel  of 
the  League  Association.  Mr.  Miller 
discussed  various  phases  of  the  League 
operations,  but  his  most  significant  state¬ 
ments  had  to  do  with  the  Committee  of 

Fifteen.  He  said 


THE  NEW  LEAGUE  OFFICERS 

THE .  Board  of  Directors  meeting  at 
Utica  on  Friday,  June  20,  reorgan¬ 
ized  for  the  coming  year,  electing  the 
following  officers: 

President — George  W.  Slocum. 
Vice-Pres. — John  D.  Miller. 

2nd  Vice-Pres. — J.  D.  Smith. 

Secretary  ( succeeding  Albert  Manning,  de¬ 
ceased) — J.  A.  Coulter. 

Treasurer —Chester  Young. 

* 

Executive  Committee 
Paul  Smith,  W.  U.  Rixford, 

F.  A.  Sexauer,  J.  A.  Coulter, 

G.  W.  Slocum,  ex-officio. 


to  the  effect  that 
any  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the 
League  to  work 
with  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  if  the  Com¬ 
mittee  insisted 
upon  fixing  prices, 
was  impossible 
because  the  plan 
to  fix  prices  by  the 
Committee  was 
unlawful  and  be¬ 
cause  also  it  was 
impossible  for  the 
League  to  work 
with  any  Qf  the 
other  organiza¬ 
tions  on  the  Committee.  He  then  pro- 


The  report  stated  that  the  assets  are  more 

than  double  the  liabilities  and  that  the  ceeded  to  try  to  show  the  deficiencies  of 
of  .the  current  assets  over  current  the  other  organizations  as  reasons  [why 
habi hties  is  sufficient  to  pay  52  per  cent,  the  League  could  not  work  with  them 
of  ail  the  outstanding  certificates  of  in-  In  ending  his  speech,  Mr.  Miller  said 

debtedness  without  considering  the  real  “in  ciosing  may  j  to  th  h 

estate  values  which  have  been  more  than  Dairymen’s  League,  if  I  interpret  it  correctly! 


conservatively  depreciated.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  the  association  has  185  plants, 
of  which  they  own  156,  and  lease  29. 

In  his  annual  report,  George  W.  Slocum, 
the  president,  was  very  optimistic.  He 
maintained  that  the  year  just  passed  had 
been  a  banner  year  for  the  association. 
‘We  have  acquired  many  new  markets. 


will  welcome  any  plan  by  which  this  competi¬ 
tive  scramble  may  be  ended.  The  Dairymen’s 
League  has  a  plan  elastic  enough  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  or  contracted  to  take  in  all  or  to  hold  a 
part.  It.  has  a  plan  by  which  the  burden  of 
surplus  is  equitably  distributed  among  its 
members. .  But  let  me  say  once  for  all  that  the 
Dairymen’s  League  cannot  nor  will  not  directly 
or  indirectly  enter  into  any  agreement  with 


6  ii  j  i  i  •  v  J  1LU.U  any  agreement  witn 

He  said,  and  have  expanded  our  business  any  concern  that  is  marketing  milk  in  the 

.O’pnprDllv  Krvvnrrlif  r%  l-w-vi  i  f  L>  C  rvl.  rn  TA/^4  i  4-1 _ T  _  _ _  ■ 


generally.  We  have  brought  about  higher 
efficiency  hi  our  business  management. 
.  .  .  To  be  properly  understood  is  what 
our  farmers  need  most  in  this  new  plan  of 
marketing,”  said  Mr.  Slocum,  “and  it 
should  be  most  gratifying  to  all  members 
of  the  League  to  know  that  this  move¬ 
ment  is  more  generally  endorsed  to-day 
than  ever  before  hi  our  history.” 

He  spoke  of  the  difficult  time  now  being 
undergone  by  all  branches  of  agriculture 
and  mentioned  the  steady  decline  in  milk 
prices  during  the  last  few  months.  He 
said  that  part  of  this  is  due  to  “competi¬ 
tive  conditions  within  our  own  territory 


city  in  competition  with  the  League  to  raise 
the  price  of  milk. 

May  I  also  state  that  the  Dairymen’s 
League  has  no  authority  to  say  to  these  three 
able  League  members  on  that  Committee  to 
withdraw,  but  I  hope  that  that  Committee  of 
Fifteen  at  their  next  meeting  on  June  28th 
will  not  again  convert  themselves  into  a  price¬ 
fixing  committee;  but.  if  they  do,  that  the  three 
League  members  will  immediately  withdraw. 
The  Dairymen's  League  will  welcome  any 
opportunity  to  get  together.” 


The  Milk  Situation 

(Continued  from  page  59 If) 


and  that  “ greater  production  throughout  ^Ult  ,^ey.  s^ou^.  affiliated 

the  world  is  resnottsihle  for  the  rWW  in  W„h  a  general  main  organization  having 


the  world  is  responsible  for  the  decline  hi 
all  classifications  other  than  Class  I.” 
In  speaking  of  prices,  Mr.  Slocum  said: 
‘‘The  average  net  pool  price,  which 
includes  certificates  of  indebtedness,  is 
$2.01  per  hundred  pounds  as  compared 
with  $1.83  of  the  previous  year.  .  .  . 
Similar  progress,-”  he  said,  “has  been 
made  in  the  matter  of  developing  our 
own  fluid  markets.  Of  all  the  milk 
handled  through  dealers  as  well  as  through 
the  League’s  own  plants,  41  per  cent,  was 
sold  in  Class  I  as  fluid  milk  as  compared 
with  35.8  per  cent,  the  previous  year,  an 
increase  of  5.2  per  cent.  Of  all  the  milk 
marketed  by  the  association  through  its 


selling  power  over  all  of  the  milk. 

We  want  to  say  again  that  it  will  do  no 
good  merely  to  “resolute”  a  price  of  milk 
unless  there  is  a  plan  back  of  it  that  will 
make  possible  the  cooperation  of  the 
different  sales  organizations  and  will 
also  look  forward  to  controlling  in  some 
way  the  vast  amount  of  unorganized 
milk.  It  is  also  impossible  to  try  to 
raise  the  price  of  Class  I.  milk  without 
at  the  same  time  raising  the  prices  of  the 
other  classes  so  as  to  not  make  the 
differential  between  them  too  great. 

In  1916,  the  farmers  of  the  East  had  a 
great  problem.  It  was  far  more  compli¬ 
cated  and  difficult  to  solve  than  our 


own  plants  51.4  per  cent,  went  into  the  Ca  ^  ,aud  dll±lcult  to  solve  jaan  our 
fluid  markets,  as  against  28.5  per  cent.  preSGnt  f°ne1because  farmfrs  then  were 
the  year  before,  or  an  increase  of  22  9  COIaPaFatl'v  ejy  unorganized  and  had  had 
per  cent  ”  '  no  tralnmg  111  working  together.  Those 

r.  H.' Thompson,  of  Holland  Patent,  SZmarflv ^ T “d  ^  "““‘“'I  at.  Ie?f 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  temporarily  To-day  we  are  faced  with 

the  same  wretched  situation  m  the  market, 
and  in  some  way  there  must  be  leadership 
enough  and  cooperation  enough  to  work 
out  the  problem.  It  would  seem  that 
if  the  organizations  and  the  individuals 
would  forget  everything  but  the  man 
back  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  this 
dairy  land  who  milk  the  cows,  they  could 
work  together  to  find  a  remedy  that 
would  at  least  help  a  little. 


York,  _ _ _ ^ 

Tellers,  reported  the  election  of  directors 
on  May  24th  as  follows: 

G.  W.  Slocum,  Milton,  Pa.,  Dist. 
No.  24;  Chester  Young,  Napanoch, 
N.  Y.,  Dist.  No.  5;  Fred  H.  Sexauer, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Dist.  No.  12;  H.  J.  Ker¬ 
shaw,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  Dist.  No.  13; 
John  Rosenbach,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dist. 
No.  16;  Herbert  L.  Seeley,  Academy 
Comers,  Pa.,  Dist.  No.  20;  Paul  Smith, 


/et  your  SILO  pay  its  own  way 


i 

WH4fY-iW^IT?  ^,hy  try  to.  ,get  alonS  without  a  silo — or  with  one  that 
tails  to  provide  you  with  an  abundance  of  low-cost  silage?  Right 
_  now— -without  the  least  inconvenience— you  can  install  a  brand  new 

Green  Mountain  Silo  and  let  its  money-earning  efficiency  keep  pace  with 
the  small  monthly-”payments  provided  by  the  new  Green  Mountain  easv 
payment  plan.  J 

Your  silo  ought  to 
be  as  permanent  as 
your  farm  buildings 
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pays  for  your  silo  before  you  know  it.  In  a 
few  months,  without  the  inconvenience  of  a 
large  outlay  your  silo  will  have  paid  for  it¬ 
self  by  its  increased  earnings  over  your 
present  equipment. 

A  LIFELONG  SILO 

Permanence,  convenience  and  efficiency 
have  always  been  built  into  every  Green 
Mountain.  First  of  all  they  are  built 
to  STAY.  The  Green  Mountain  is  not 
built  to  fit  a  price — but  to  give  a  long 
lifetime  of  perfect,  sweet,  milk-making 
silage  at  a  low  feed  cost. 


CREOSOTED  STAVES.  The' 
heavy,  carefully  matched 
Green.  Mountain  Btavea 
are  dipped  in  creosote 
preservative.  No  paint¬ 
ing  required.  Looks  fine; 
wears  well. 

EXTRA  HEAVY  HOOPS. 

.  Green  Mountain  hoops 
are  extra  heavy,  with 
oversize  threads. 

SAFE-LIKE  DOORS.  Multi¬ 
ple  door  bearings  —  like 
you  see  on  a  safe  or  re¬ 
frigerator  door. 


WOODEN  RUNG  LADDER. 

No  iron  to  frost  the  fin¬ 
gers  when  you  climb  your 
Green  Mountain  silo. 

RED  GAMBREL  ROOF 

Gives  handsome  appear¬ 
ance,  extra  capacity  and 
long  life. 

REINFORCED  ANCHORAGE 
SYSTEM.  Novel  anchorage 
prevents  sagging  or 
warping. 


Write  oa  today,  stating  number  of  cows,  and  we  will  send  all  in- 
lOrmation,  booklets,  etc.,  by  return  mail.  You  will  see  there  are 
no  strings  whatever  to  this  liberal  monthly  payment  plan. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 


343  WEST  STREET 


RUTLAND,  VTs 


The  WINDMILL  with  a  RECORD 

The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  has  behind  it  9 
years  of  wonderful  success.  It  is  not  an  experiment. 

The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  is  the  Gen¬ 
uine  Self-Oiling  Windmill,  with  every  moving 
part  fully  and  constantly  oiled. 

Oil  an  Aermotor  once  a  year  and  it  is  always 
oiled.  It  never  makes  a  squeak. 

areealwUavlTnTdU>Ln  ?  fa/ Lightly  enclosed  gear  case.  They 
ai  e  always  flooded  with  oil  and  are  protected  from  dust  and  sleet. 

slightest  b^v!!eTfA^rm0t0r  is  SO  thoroughly oiled  that  it  runs  in  the 

anv  P  glvis. more  service  for  the  money  invested  than 

any  other  piece  of  machinery  on  the  farm. 

,  i  You  do  not  have  to  experiment  to  get  a  windmill 

a'tried'ancFpa'^tedrmacWne?^11^'  The  Aut<>oiled  Aerm0t0r  is 

The  Aermotor  is  made  by  a  responsible  company  which  has  specialized  in  steel  windmills  for  36  years 

AERMOTOR  CO.  SSSee  Sr 3£r 


PROMPT  delivery 
from  stock  at 
special  low  prices. 
Yellow  Pino  or  Oregon  Fir. 
the  World’s  standard  material 
for  best  wood  silos.  With  or  with¬ 
out  hinged  doors.  Best  anchoring 
system  on  the  market.  Hoosier 
Wood  Silos  cost  little  to  erect, 
give  splendid  service  with  least 
upkeep  cost.  Purchase  NOW  in¬ 
sures  quick  shipment  at  rock 
bottom  prices.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  literature. 
Special  proposition  now  to 
agents.  We  sell  also  famous 
Hoosier  Tile  Silos  and  Build¬ 
ing  Tile.  Ask  for  circular. 

HOOSIER  BUILDING  TILE  & 
SILO  COMPANY 
Dept-  A-3  Albany  Ind. 


LATE  CORN 

SAVE  IT  WITH 

PHILADELPH.IAI 

SILOS 

Opening  Roofs  for  full  silo  with¬ 
out  refilling.  Free  catalogue.  Easy 
payment  plan.  Special  low  cash 
prices  now.  Shipment  in  24  hours. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

Box  AA.  10  S.  18th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  WANT 


Made  from 
heavy,  tough 
wrought  steel — 
double  tinned  — 
they  wear  well 
and  the  handles 
are  shaped  just 
right  to  fit  your 
hand. 

From  34  years’ 
experience  we 
know  you’ll  find 
satisfaction  with 
our  line  of  milk 
cans  and  other 
dairy  equipment. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  Street  New  York  City 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

A  DYERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word, 
•r*  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week.  .  , 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  ana 
address.  Thus:  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  counts  as  eleven 

words.  .  .  ,  . 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

TT  VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
■*— *  .New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  oi 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

WHITE  LEGHORN  pullets  ready  for  ship- 

ment,  8,  10  and  12  weeks  old,  also  500  Leghorn 
hens.  Olen  Hopkinson,  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS — White,  Brown,  Black,  Leghorns 

13c;  Ducklings,  25c.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Wanted 
Duck  eggs  for  hatchery  use.  Idyldell  Farm, 
Wolcott,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE — S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets, 

10-12-14  weeks,  at  $1.10 — $1.20 — $1.30  each. 
Jasper  H.  Partridge,  L.  Bx.  543,  Bainbridge, 
N.  Y. _ 

JERSEY  Black  Giant  pullets,  4  months  old, 

ten  for  $27.50;  with  one  cockerel,  $30.  E.  D. 
Prey,  Ellendale,  Delaware. _ _ 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE,  Bourbon,  White 

Narragansett  Eggs,  40c.  Quality  Chicks, 
Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  14c.  Bantams,  Guineas,  Ducks, 
Eggs  low.  catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Tel¬ 
ford.  Pa. 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  Plants  and  all 
leading  varieties  of  tomatoes  field  grown,  300 
$1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.25  by  parcel  post 
prepaid;  hot  and  sweet  peppers,  100,  75c; 
300,  $1.25;  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.25  post  paid; 
cabbage  now  ready;  tomatoes  and  peppers 
ready  May  the  15th.  Let  us  have  your  orders. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  THE  DIXIE  PLANT 
Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


CHICKS— 7c  up  C.  O.  D.  Rocks,  Reds, 

Leghorns  and  mixed.  100%  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  19th  season.  Pamphlet.  Box  26,  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAffisterville,  Pa. _ _ 

CHICKS  —  White  Leghorns,  $8-100.  Reds, 

Rocks,  Anconas,  $12.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY, 
Seward,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS — White  and  Brown  Leg- 

horns  9c.  Rocks,  Reds,  Orpingtons,  10c 
Assorted  8c.  Catalog  free.  LANTZ  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure  bred 

Bronze  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks.  Get  our  special  prices.  Write 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhattan  Point,  Ohio. 

TURKEYS  for  sale — White  Holland  and 

Bronze,  $8  each.  W.  R.  Selleck,  Huntington 
Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


_ CATTLE _ 

,  DISPOSAL  SALE— Eight  A-No.  1  Reg.  Ayr- 

shire  cows  and  heifers,  clean  and  right,  price, 
$S00.  Reed  Champlin,  Alfred  Sta.,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

HARDY  FIELD  GROWN.  Cabbage  and 
tomato,  for  late  crop  name  choice,  300  75c; 
500,  $1.25;  1,000,  $2.00  postpaid.  $1.25  per 
1,000  by  express.  Ruby  king  peppers,  100 
50c;  500,  $1.50;  1,000  $2.50;  prepaid,  satisfac¬ 
tion  good  order  delivery  guaranteed.  Old 
reliable  growers.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, 
Framdin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 5  solid  acres  Early  Glore,  Co¬ 

penhagen  Market  and  Danish  cabbage  plants 
grown  on  old  pasture  lands,  $1.50  per  thousand. 
C.  J.  STAFFORD,  R.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE,  celery— Ready  for  field,  $1.25 

per  1,000;  beet,  lettuce,  strong  plants,  $1  per 
1000;  tomato,  all  kinds,  $2  per  1000;  cauli¬ 
flower,  peppers,  egg  plants,  $3  per  1000.  J.  C. 
SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


DUROCS  FOR  SALE — Bred  gilts,  cows,  also 

voung  pigs,  either  sex,  from  prize-winning  boar 
ARTHUR  E.  BROWN,  Nottingham,  Pa 

REGISTERED  Duroc  Jersey  pigs  for  sale, 
6  weeks  old.  GILBERT  DREW,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Sussex,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. _ 

TWENTY  grade  Pigs,  Berkshire  and  Ches- 

ter  White,  6-8  weeks  old,  $6  each.  Express  paid. 
C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. _ 

BIG  TYPE  DUROCS,  Sensation  and  De- 

fender  breeding,  ten  weeks  pigs,  $10.  D.  A. 

TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  Interlaken,  N.  Y. _ 

I  DUROC-JERSEYS.  Registered  6-weeks  old 
pigs.  The  kind  that  pay.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  prices  and  list.  C.  A.  Kezer, 
Massena,  N.  Y. 

(- -  —  ■  '  ■  — 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

SIX  Walker  Fox  Hounds,  males  and  females, 
15  months  old.  $25.00  apiece.  Three  month  old 
pups  $10.00  apiece.  None  bred  any  better.  Also 
want  to  buy  young  Red  Foxes.  D.  C.  Kaltrei- 
der.  Red  Lion,  Pa 


TOMATO  PLANTS — Leading  varieties, $2.50 

per  1000,  $11.25  per  5000,  $21.50  per  10,000; 
Cabbage,  Wakefield  and  Copenhagen,  $2.25  per 
1000,  $10  per  5000.  $18.50  per  10,000;  Aster 
plants,  65c  per  100.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  |Bns- 
tol.  Pa. _ _ _ _ 

ORDER  NOW.  For  Planting  time.  Low 

Prices  for  early  orders.  Gorgeous  peonies.  All 
Colors.  All  bloom  next  Spring.  3  for  $1.00.  12 
for  $3.00.  R.  J.  GIBBINS,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

HOLLAND  bulbs — Order  now,  our  supply  is 

limited.  Tulips,  Giant  Darwin  or  Early,  mixed 
or  separate  colors.  40  for  $1;  100  for  $2.  Nar¬ 
cissus,  single  or  double,  30  for  $1;  100  for  $3. 
Hyacinths  (bedding),  mixed  or  separate  colors, 
20  for  $1;  100  for  $4.  Hyacinths,  giant,  top- 
size,  12  for  $1.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  All 
orders  sent  post-paid.  C.  O.  D.  if  delivered. 
R.  J.  GIBBINS,  Mt,  Holly,  N.  J. _ 

PLANTS  POSTPAID— New  Century  Beets, 

Big  Boston  Lettuce,  Mangels,  100-45c,  1,000- 
$2.25;  Celery  plants,  Golden  Self  Blanching  and 
Easy  blanch  now  ready,  100-50c,  l,000-$3.25. 
Giant  Pascal  coming  in  later.  M.  D.  MUSSER, 

Honeybrook,  Pa. _ 

CABBAGE,  Cauliflower,  Brussel  Sprout  and 
Tomato  plants — 8,000,000  Ready  now — 

Cabbage — Danish  Ballhead  (from  strain  yield¬ 
ing  26  tons  per  acre)  Copenhagen  Market,  Enk- 
huizen  Glory,  All  Head  Early,  Succession,  Flat 
Dutch,  Surehead,  Wakefield,  Savoy  and  Red 
Rock.  $2  per  1000;  5000  $9;  500  $1.25. 

Re-rooted  Cabbage  plants,  $2.25  per  1000 
500,  $1.50.  ,  „ 

Cauliflower  plants  (all  re-rooted)  Snowball 
(grown  from  Long  Island  Association  seed)  and 
Dwarf  Erfurt.  $4.50  per  1000;  5000  $20;  500 
$2.50. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  Long  Island  Improved. 
$2.50  per  1,000. 

Tomato  plants  (Field  Grown)  John  Baer, 
Bonny  Best  and  Stone.  $3  per  1000. 

Potted  Tomatoes,  $3.25  per  100. 

I  have  nearly  doubled  my  business  each  year 
for  8  years  by  selling  only  “Good  Plants.” 

Send  for  free  list  of  all  plants. 

3,000,000  Celery  plants  (Ready  July  5th). 
PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


ANGORA — Long-haired  kittens  of  pure  bred 

stock  Maine  grown  pets,  male  or  female. 
ORRIN  J.  DICKEY,  Belfast,  Maine. _ 

PONIES  and  Collies.  FRED  STEWART, 

Linesville,  Pa.  _ 

REAL  ESTATE 


FARM  at  Millington^  New  Jersey — 175 

acres  fully  equipped,  cattle,  horses,  implements, 
4  barns;  2  graineries;  8  ft.  windmill;  other 
buildings;  milk  bringing  $30  per  day  wholesale; 
15  room  colonial  house;  two  large  silos;  300  tons 
30  miles  from  New  York  City,  1  V-z  miles  to  D.  L. 
and  W  Station;  Macadam  roads  everywhere; 
has  been  a  dairy  farm  for  over  50  years.  WM. 
DEMOTT,  owner.  Green  Village.  N.  J. 


FARM,  146  acres;  concrete  road;  10  min.  to 
market;  3  good  houses;  cow  barn;  horse  barn; 
shop;  grainery;  garage;  ice  house;  cold  storage 
milk  house;  modern  pasteurization  machinery; 
500  quart  milk  route;  apple  orchard,  capable  of 
15,000  bushel  crop;  100  bbl.  concrete  reservoir; 
spring  water  supplying  buildings  and  lawns ;  first 
time  offered  for  sale  outside  of  family  since  1846. 
ORCHARD  HOME  FARM,  R.  D.  Olyphant 
Penna. 


FOR  SALE— Fruit  and  dairy  farm.  THEO¬ 
DORE  J.  SCHOONMAKER,  Coxsackie,  Green 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


8,000,000  Cabbage,  Celery  and  Cauliflower 

Plants — Field  grown,  highest  yielding  strains  of 
seed  only.  Cabbage — Copenhagen,  Glory,  All 
Head,  Danish  Ballhead,  1,000,  $2;  500,  $1.50; 
300,  $1.20;  200,  $1.00;  Cauliflower  plants. 

Long  Island  Snowball,  Catskill  Snowball,  Extra 
Early  Erfurt,  1,000  $5;  500,  $3;  300,  $2.25; 
200,  $1.75,  not  postpaid;  Celery  plants,  Golden 
Self  Bleaching  (French  seed).  Easy  Bleaching, 
White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Giant  Pascal,  re¬ 
rooted  plants,  1,000,  $3.50;  500,  $2;  300,  $1.50; 
200  $1.25;  100  postpaid,  $1.  27th  year.  No 
business  done  on  Sunday.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE 
&  SONS,  Chester,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED 


ALL  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  GIRLS— 17  to 

65  willing  to  accept  Government  positions, 
$117-$250;  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR. 
OZMENT,  258  St.  Louis,  Md„  immediately. 


U  S  GOVERNMENT  wants  men  18  up". 
Railway  Mail  Clerks— City  Mail  Carriers 
$117-$192  month.  Steady.  Information  free. 
Write  immediately.  FRANKLIN  INSTI¬ 
TUTE,  Dept.  M,  100,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 296  acre  farm,  all  farming  tools, 

gasoline  engines,  milking  machine,  23  head  of 
cattle,  Holsteins,  some  registered,  4  horses, 
large  house,  3  barns,  silo,  other  buildings,  plenty 
of  wood,  some  timber,  running  water,  house  and 
barn.  V>  mile  from  school,  church,  store.  All 
for  $9,000.  ABRAM  EARLS,  Middleburg, 
N.  Y. _ ___ _ 

MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in 

central  New  York  State.  For  sizes,  descriptions, 
price  and  terms,  write  PERRY  FARM  AGEN¬ 
CY,  Canajoharie,  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — 100  acre  farm,  stock,  tools,  pic- 

ture  full  details,  $3,000.  96  acre  ideal  summer 
resort,  $2,600.  J.  G.  HALL,  Winsted,  Conn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have 

able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  Inc.,  301  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 


WEDDINGS— Engraved  appearance,  vellum 

stock,  two  envelopes:  25,  $2.21:  60,  ?3i§0.  100 
$5.94;  postpaid.  HONESTY  FARM  PRESS, 
Putney,  Vermont.  


PRINTING 


150  NOTEHEADS,  100  white  envelopes, 
printed  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing  free 
3 UNCO,  Mohawk,  New  York. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  28,  1924 

Service  Bureau 

Beware  of  the  Song  Swindlers— Investments 


ALMOST  everyone  sooner  or  later  gets 
an  idea  into  his  head  that  he  is  a 
natural  born  poet  or  song-writer.  Swin¬ 
dlers  know  this  and  capitalize  upon  this 
failing  of  human  nature  by  advertising 
to  pay  large  sums  and  royalties  for  ac¬ 
ceptable  songs.  When  you  answer  the 
advertisement  you  are  asked  to  send  on  a 
fee  ranging  anywhere  from  two  to  thirty- 
five  dollars,  and  usually  that  is  the  last 
you  ever  hear  of  your  money.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  songs  are  not  produced  that  way, 
and  not  one  person  in  a  million  can  write 
an  acceptable  one. 

Recently  Judge  Lindley  in  the  United 
States  Court  sentenced  W.  L.  Needham, 
manager  of  the  Musician  Self-Maker 
Company,  to  a  year  and  a  day  in  prison 
and  to  pay  a  fine  of  two  thousand  dollars 
for  using  the  mails  to  defraud  in  advertis¬ 
ing  for  songs.  In  the  trial  of  this  man  the 
government  submitted  2,220  exhibits  of 
verses  which  ambitious  would-be  poets 
and  writers  had  sent  to  Needham  in  the 


the  recipient,  and  it  took  a  little  patience 
to  determine  the  responsibility  for  the 
loss.  In  the  end,  however,  a  check  in  full 
payment  of  the  claim  was  sent  us  by  the 
express  company  and  turned  over  to 
Mrs.  T. 

Mrs.  T.  had  been  a  subscriber  for  a  long 
time  but  this  was  the  first  time  she  had 
enlisted  our  aid.  We  hope  for  her  sake 
that  she  need  never  “come  again,’  but  we 
shall  always  be  glad  to  try  to  straighten 
out  tangled  claims  for  Mrs.  T.  or  any 
other  subscriber. 


I  have  $140  invested  in  the  Kokomo  Recen  Mining  & 
Dredging  Corp.  I  have  received  but  one  dividend.  At¬ 
tached  letters  and  literature.— Mbs.  J.  W„  New  York. 

We  know  nothing  about  this  particular 
mining  company  except  that  contained 
in  the  literature  you  enclose.  However 
nothing,  in  our  opinion,  is  more  foolish 
than  for  a  woman  to  put  money  into 
mining  stocks.  More  money  has  been 
lost  in  this  way  than  in  any  other  gamble. 


Insured  Just  Before  the  Unexpected  Happened 

I  RECEIVED  the  check  for  $40  for  the  injuries  I  received  on  October  13, 
1  1923  for  which  I  wish  to  thank  you.  I  have  been  taking  your  paper  for 
a  long  time  and  have  taken  several  other  farm  papers  from  time  to  time, 
but  I  always  drop  the  others  in  a  year  or  so,  but  your  paper  is  the  only  one 
I  have  continued  taking  every  year.  I  think  it  s  the  most  up-to-date 
farm  paper  there  is  published. 

I  never  knew  about  your  insurance  plan  until  last  fall.  I  attended  the 
dairy  show  held  at  Syracuse,  and  a  neighbor  who  was  with  me  was  talking 
with  your  agent  and  he  told  me  about  the  insurance  and  said  he  had  it, 
and  I  was  almost  laughing  to  myself.  It  seemed  so  cheap  I  thought  it 
was’no  good.  But  as  soon  as  I  learned  it  was  the  Agriculturist  that  was 
doing  it,  I  got  more  serious  and  took  it. 

I  have  been  driving  cars  and  trucks  for  seven  years  and  never  had  an 
accident  before,  and  then  to  think  that  two  days  after  insuring  that  I 
broke  my  car  beyond  repairs  and  that  by  good  luck  my  life  was  saved!  — 

J.  A.  L.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

L 


belief  that  they  would  be  set  to  music. 
^Many  of  these  would-be  writers  came 
from  their  home  in  distant  states  to  testify 
how  they  had  sent  Needham  fees  from 
$2  to  $35.  In  sentencing  Needham,  the 
judge  said:  “You  were  a  petty  parasite  on 
the  community,  getting  money  from 
trusting  people — a  high  school  boy,  a 
woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  a 
woman  sixty-three  years  old.” 


MORE  EGGS 

I  RECEIVED  the  check  of  $10.20  for 
eggs  to-day  and  appreciate  your  kind¬ 
ness  very  much,  as  I  am  afraid  I  would 
not  have  got  it  if  it  had  not  been  for  you. 
I  am  grateful  to  you  for  it.  Let  me  know 
what  your  charges  are  and  I  will  send  it 
accordingly.”— Mrs.  A.  T.,  New  Jersey. 
!  There  was,  of  course,  no  charge  on  col¬ 
lecting  the  check  of  $10.20  due  Mrs.  T.  for 
eggs  damaged  in  transit.  The  express 
company  had  some  difficulty  in  tracing 
\ 


excuse  the  harsh  word,  except  possibly 
in  oil.  There  seems  nothing  for  you  to  do 
now  except  keep  your  stock.  We  earn¬ 
estly  advise,  however,  that  you  put  no 
more  money  into  this  kind  of  a  venture. 

t  *  *  •'* 

Please  tell  me  if  it  is  safe  to  invest  money  in  the  Duplex 
Motion  Picture  Industries,  Inc.,  1819  Broadway,  New 
York  City. — G.  B.  S.,  New  York. 

No,  it  is  not  safe  to  invest  hi  Duplex 
Motion  Pictures  or  in  any  other  motion 
picture  or  amusement  stock.  It  is  unsafe 
in  the  extreme.  Our  earnest  advice  is 
to  leave  these  promotion  stocks  alone 
unless  you  have  money  to  waste. 

*  *  *  A 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Fox  Motor  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.?  According  to  reports  this  company 
was  in  receivers  hands  and  to  be  sold  at  receivers  sale  on 
March  24.  We  have  received  letters  from  the  president 
of  this  concern  asking  us  to  put  more  money  into  the  Fox 
Air  Cooled  Car,  so  as  to  keep  control.  Otherwise  we 
would  lose  the  money  we  have  now  invested.  Is  there 
such  a  company  and  do  they  manufacture  anything? — 
R.  H.  S„  Pa. 

Our  advice  is  to  charge  your  unfortu¬ 
nate  speculation  in  Fox  Motors  to  experi¬ 
ence  and  not  to  put  any  more  money  into 
the  enterprise  with  the  hope  of  saving 
what  seems  now  lost.  The  automobile 


MISCELLANEOUS 


»  HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  -  paid  for  wool 
hides,  calf  skins,  tallow.  Write  ALVAH  A. 
CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. _ _ 

DIG  POST  HOLES  the  easy  way  with  Iwan 

Post  Hole  &  Well  Auger.  Try  your  local  dealer- 
first.  Easy  digging  booklet  free.  IWAN 
BROTHERS,  1505  Prairie  Ave.,  South  Bend 
Ind. _ 

BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  25 

cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS, 

Interlaken,  N.  Y.  _ . _ _ 

NEW  FAIRBANKS  portable  platform  scales, 
500  lbs.  capacity,  $16.00.  Just  what  you  need. 

JOHN  T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N,  Y. _ _ 

WHITE  HICKORY  chair  splits;  smooth, 
durable,  enough  5  bottoms,  $1.  Postpaid. 
DAVID  HARDIN,  Patesville.  Ky. _ 

UNMARRIED  PEOPLE,  attention!  Es¬ 

tablished,  reliable  corporation,  pays  marriage 
endowments,  $300  to  $500,  after  one  year  of 
membership.  LOCK  DRAWER  269,  Spen- 
cer,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ -- 

FOR  SALE  cheap — One  Kline  Racer 

HENRY  MILLER,  Dushore,  Penna. _ 


MUST  SACRIFICE— D.  Phelps  Electric 
Plants  crated,  also  Blue  Ribbon  Milkers.  In 
Auto  Business  Now.  FRANCK  SCHOCK, 
Mount  Joy  Pa  


WANTED — Wool  in  grease  for  making  blan¬ 
kets,  if  you  have  five  sheep •  «  more  xmte  for 
particulars  and  prices  ROCHES1EK  IUK 
DRESSING  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


business  is  intensely  competitive  and  their 
securities  are  only  for  those  able  to  take 
large  business  risks.  This  applies  even 
to  the  most  successful. 

*  *  * 

I  would  like  advice  through  your  columns  whether 
the  Pan  American  Oil  stock  at  45  per  share  for  Class  A 
and  for  Class  B  $44,  would  be  a  safe  investment?— W.  K. 
New  York. 

Pan-American  oil  stock  is  not  a  saie 
investment.  It  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
speculative  oil  stocks  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  Unless  you  are 
prepared  to  take  extreme  speculative 
risks  we  advise  you  to  leave  it  entirely 
alone. 

*  *  * 

I  would  be  thankful  if  you  would  give  me  some  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  Prudence  Company  of  331  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.— J.  C.,  New  York. 

The  Prudence  Company  sells  guaran¬ 
teed  mortgage  bonds  and  mortgage 
certificates  on  which  it  pays  5)4  Per  cent- 
interest.  They  are,  in  our  opinion,  sound 
investments  suitable  for  the  most  con¬ 
servative. 
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Changing-  Woods 


By  E.  J.  Rath 

(By  arrangement  with  William  Gerard  Chapman) 
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'T'HE  man  frowned  and  winced  as  he 
1  shifted  his  body  and  turned  to  face 
ihe  sound.  The  crashing  in  the  brush 
puzzled  him,  because  in  that  country 
people  followed  the  way  of  the  water  and 
tia\eled  by  canoe.  \et  he  knew  the 
footsteps  to  be  human;  no  deer  was  likely 
to  seek  the  lake  at  midday.  His  lips 
framed  a  call,  but  he  hesitated;  to  call 
meant  the  pain  again.  Besides,  the  foot¬ 
steps  were  nearer  now;  he  would  know  in 
a  minute. 

.  A  early  two  days,  he  muttered,  as 
his  eye  roved  for  an  instant  over  his 
scattered  duffel  and  the  canoe  half 
drawn  from  the  water,  a  few-  yards  away. 
Then  he  uttered  a  stifled  gasp  of  surprise. 

It  was  a  girl!  She  broke  into  the  open 
fifty  feet  from  where  he  lay,  stared  at  the 
lake  for  a  few  seconds,  and  sank  sobbing 
to  the  ground.  Lloyd  watched  her  in 
amazement.  She  wore  a  short  skirt  that 
seemed  to  be  in  shreds;  her  gray  flannel 
shirt  had  a  great  rent  in  one  sleeve;  she 
wras  hatless,  and  her  hair  hung  in  dis¬ 
order  to  her  waist.  The  man  glanced  at 
her  hobnailed,  highlaced  boots  and  read  a 
story  of  bitter  travel  through  the  forest. 

Once  she  lifted  her  head  from  her 
hands  and  stared  again  dully  at  the 
shining  water  before  her,  then  hid  her 
face  while  her  shoulders  shook  in  an 
uncontrollable  convulsion.  For  a  minute 
more  he  watched  her,  then  called  softly: 
“Don’t  cry.  It’s  all  right.” 

She  struggled  to  her  feet  with  a  shriek. 
“Don’t  be  afraid,”  he  said.  “I’m 
right  over  here.” 

She  saw  him  then,  and  stood  very  still, 
gazing  at  him,  as  if  in  unbelief. 

You  11  have  to  come  over  here,”  he 
went  on.  “I  can’t  get  up  just  now.” 


the  woods,  to  look  for  a  place  to  cross. 
The  stream  branched,  and  finally  I  got 
over  on  a  log.  Then  I  came  to  the  other 
branch  and  I  got  confused.  I  couldn't 
find  the  lake  again.” 

“You  should  have  followed  the  cur¬ 
rent,”  he  commented. 

“I  know  it  now.  But  I  was  nervous 
then.  I  tried  what  I  thought  was  a  short 
cut  back  to  the  lake.  And  then— then  I 
was  lost.  I  walked  and  walked,  but  I 
couldn’t  seem  to  find  anything.  Some¬ 
times  I  rested  a  little  bit,  but  I  was  too 
frightened  to  sit  still  long.  I  shouted, 
too;  but  after  it  began  to  get  dark  I  was 
afraid  to  shout.  The  walking  was  very 
rough.  \ou  can  see — ”  and  she  ran  her 
hands  over  her  tattered  skirt.  “When  it 
got  dark  I  didn  t  dare  walk  any  more;  it 
was  so  still.  I  slept  after  a  while.  Twice 
I  woke  while  it  was  still  dark;  it  was 
horrible!  The  next  time  it  was  broad 
daylight,  and  then  I  began  to  walk  again. 
Oh,  how  I  have  walked — and  called!” 


T'HE  tears  started  to  her  eyes  again, 
1  and  she  said  in  a  stifled  voice:  “Oh, 
the  woods  are  horrible!  Horrible!” 


thing  will  be  all  right.  Cheer  up,  little 
sister.” 

In  a  moment  she  looked  up  and  smiled 
at  him  with  trembling  lips. 

“I  11  stop  being  a  coward  now.  I’m 
selfish.  I  was  just  lost  and  hungrv. 
But  you  for  two  days!  Tell  me  what  to 
do.  Where  can  I  get  somebody?  I’ll  go 
now.” 

“You  mustn’t  go  just  now,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “There  are  other  things  to  do 
first.  We  ve  got  to  get  organized.  Both 
of  us  ought  to  eat.  I  guess  you  can  cook 
some.” 

“I  can  cook  some  things,”  she  said 
doubtfully.  “But  your  leg — are  vou 
suffering?” 

“Not  just  now.  It's  waited  for  two 
days  and  it  can  wait  till  I  eat.  After 
that  I’ll  see  what  we  can  do  about  it. 
Are  you  rested  enough  to  work  a  bit?” 

“I  m  ready,”  she  said,  rising.  “Tell 
me  what  to  do.” 

“I’d  like  a  little  whisky,”  he  began. 
‘Just  dump  out  that  small  sack.  There’s 
a  flask  in  there  with  my  clothes — that’s  it. 
You  take  some  first.  You  need  it  as 
much  as  I.” 


OHE  approached  slowly,  half  afraid, 
^  and  looked  down  on  him.  Then  she 
dropped  to  her  knees  at  his  side  and 
burst  into  a  fresh  storm  of  tears.  He 
reached  out  with  an  effort  and  took  one 
of  her  hands.  It  was  cruelly  scratched 
and  had  been  bleeding. 

“I  guess  you  were  lost,”  said  Lloyd 
gently.  .  “But  you’re  found  now,  so  the 
worry  is  all  over.  Hungry,  I  guess. 
There’s  some  pilot  bread  in  the  top  of 
that  nearest  sack.  Get  it — and^will  you 
give  me  a  bit  of  it,  too?” 

Without  a  word  she  obeyed  him,  then 
sat  and  ate  with  the  pathetic  hunger  of  a 
half-starved  animal.  He  nibbled  slowly 
at  the  bread,  while  he  studied  her  face. 

W  hen  she  had  finished  two  of  the  big- 
crackers,  he  told  her  where  to  find  the 
cup  and  sent  her  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
lake  to  drink.  She  came  back  and  sat 
near  him,  her  dark  eyes  watching  him 
with  wonder. 

“No  fun  being  lost,”  he  began.  “I 
was  lost  once  myself.  It  makes  you 
hungry,  and  usually  the  sleeping’s  bad. 
How  long  since  you  left  your  party?” 

“Yesterday  morning.”  They  were  the 
first  words  she  had  spoken,  and  they  were 
uttered  in  a  whisper. 

His  eyes  showed  pity.  “All  night  in 
the  woods — alone,”  he  said  softly.  “Poor 
little  kid!  Where’s  your  camp?” 

“Round  Island  Lake.” 

“How  in  the  world—”  Lloyd  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Why,  child,  that’s  eight  or 
nine  miles,  straight  through  the  bush  and 
over  a  height  of  land!  Tell  me  how  it 
happened.” 

I  was  paddling,”  she  answered 
slowly.  “I  took  a  canoe  out  before 
breakfast  to  go  down  the  lake  a  way.  I 
went  pretty  far,  I  guess.  Then  I  went 
ashore;  I  wanted  to  get  some  red  leaves 
from  a  maple.  But  I  didn’t  fasten  the 
canoe  securely,  and  when  I  got  back  it 
had  drifted  out  in  the  lake.  I  didn’t 
dare  swim  for  it;  it  was  too  far,  and  the 
wind  was  carrying  it.  Then  it  went 
around  a  point  and  I  didn’t  see  it  again. 

I  waited— ever  so  long— but  nobody 
came.  Then  I  started  to  walk;  to  follow 
the  shore.” 

“I  understand,”  he  nodded. 

.  ”1  came  to  where  a  stream  emptied 

into  the  lake  and  I  had  to  walk  back  into 


Pictures  from  the  Broad  Highway  Country 


Readers  who  have  followed  the 
adventures  of  Peter  and  Charmian 
and  have  thought  of  this  story 
bygone  days  as  pure  romance  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  at  least 
the  background  was  as  accurate  as 
if  the  author  described  some  coun¬ 
try  town  we  all  know.  These  pictures 


of  places  mentioned  in  the  tale  were 
sent  us  by  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Hopkins 
°f  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  who  writes: 


I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  the  story.  The  Broad  Highway, 
in  the  American  Agriculturist,  as  I  was 
born  and  brought  up  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood.  I  have  looked  through  all  my 
post-cards  but  can  not  find  one  that 
shows  either  the  Bull  or  the  Forge, 
but  they  really  are  there  just  as  the 
story  tells.  I  thought  perhaps  you 
and  your  readers  might  be  interested  to 
see  dear  old  Cranbrook  Church.  One 
card  shows  the  very  steps  that  Peter 
walked  up  in  the  installment  before  the 
last  one. 


pipe?  It’s  in  the  canoe,  I  think.  I  have 
the  pouch.  Thank  you— and  the  matches. 
Now  I  m  fixed.  As  I  was  saying,  I  was 
just  unloading  the  stuff.  I  slipped  with 
the  heavy  sack  and  went  down  with  it. 
That  stone  there  did  the  business — that 
and  the^  sack.  But  let’s  talk  about 
dinner.  The  pea  soup  would  do  us  both 
good.  It’s  in  that  oiled  paper  tube; 
that’s  it — the  powder.” 

He  watched  her  as  she  worked  under 
his  directions.  “You're  pretty  handy,” 
he  commented,  approvingly.  “You  ought 
to  like  the  woods.” 

Do  you?  ’  she  said,  stopping  in  her 
work  and  looking  her  astonishment. 

“After  this?” 

‘Sure!  The  woods  are  not  to  blame 
for  this.  I  don’t  hold  them  any  grudge. 
Ill  be  back  just  the  same  next  year. 
Soil  you.  \ou  don’t  think  so  now,  but 
you  will.  I  can  tell.  \ou're  going  to 
make  friends  with  the  woods  before 

you’re  out  of  here.” 

She  laughed  doubtfully  and  began 

stirring  the  soup. 

Don  t  be  in  such  a  feverish  hurry,” 
Lloyd  admonished.  “Hurrying  seldom 
gets  you  anywhere  in  camp.  Use  this 
knife  for  the  bacon.”  He  tossed  his 
clasp-knife  toward  her.  “And  you’ll 

have  to  take  tea,  or  drink  plain  water. 

I  don’t  pack  coffee.” 


“Poor  child!”  he  said  gently,  “But 
never  mind  now.  You’re  found.  Can  you 
cook  a  bit?  We’ll  have  a  square  meal,  if 
you  can.” 

“I’m  a  coward,”  she  said  weakly. 

But  I  can  t  help  it.”  She  brushed  the 
tears  from  her  eyes  and  tried  to  smile. 
Then  she  bent  forward  suddenly  and 
searched  his  face  with  a  quick  glance.  It 
was  drawn  and  haggard,  she  noticed  for 
the  first  time,  and  he  lay  half  propped 
against  a  tree.  Lloyd  smiled  back  at  her. 

“Are  you  sick?”  she  asked,  in  an  awed 
tone. 

He  tapped  his  leg  and  nodded.  “Bro¬ 
ken,”  he  said. 

“Oh!”  she  gasped.  “And  you’re 
alone?” 

Lloyd  nodded  again,  and  forced  another 
smile  to  his  lips.  Impulsively  she  placed 
a  hand  on  his  forehead. 

“That  part  of  it’s  better  now,”  he 
reassured  her.  “The  fever  was  pretty 
strong  yesterday,  but  it’s  gone  down  a 
lot.” 

“When — when  did  it  happen?” 

“Day  before  yesterday?” 

And  you’ve  been  here?”  she  said,  in 
slow  amazement — “alone!  Oh,  you  poor 
thing !  She  hid  her  face  again. 

(  There,  there!”  he  said,  comfortingly. 
“Don’t  worry  about  my  troubles.  You’re 
found,  and  so  am  I.  That’s  a  beginning. 
You  need  me  and  I  need  you,  Every- 


But  she  would  not  drink  until  Lloyd 
had  put  the  flask  to  his  lips. 

“Now  if  you’ll  get  me  a  drink  of  water,” 
he  said.  She  found  one  of  his  tin  pails, 
filled  it  to  the  brim,  and  brought  it  to 
him.  He  drank  long  and  slowly. 

“Gee,  but  that’s  good!”  he  said, 
smiling.  That’s  the  first  since  yester¬ 
day-”  He  caught  a  look  of  pain  and  pity 
in  her  eyes  and  added  hastily!  6 * Now  we 
need  a  fire.  That’s  a  good  enough 
place,  right  where  the  ax  is  lying.  You 
won’t  need  to  chop  any  wood;  there  are 
plenty  of  dead  sticks.” 


CHE  laid  a  fire  under  his  direction, 
^  Lloyd  smiling  faintly  once  or  twice 
at  her  unfamiliarity  with  the  art.  Then 
he  told  her  where  to  find  the  matches,  and 
she  uttered  a  little  cry  of  satisfaction 
when  the  dry  wood  blazed  up  briskly. 

“Now,  if  you’ll  take  that  ax,”‘  said 
Lloyd,  “and  cut  a  couple  of  sticks  with 
forks  at  one  end.  I’ll  show  you  how  to 
boil  the  kettle.” 

t.  “I  know  what  you  mean,”  she  said. 
“I've  seen  the  guides.” 

“Next  there’s  the  grub  sack,”  he  went 
on,  when  a  pail  of  water  had  been  swung 
over  the  blaze.  “Over  there  under  the 
dog-tent.  I  hadn’t  got  the  tent  up  when 
it  happened,  you  see.  It  was  just  a  few 
minutes  after  I  came  ashore  to  make 
camp.  And,  by  the  way,  mav  I  have  mv 


CHE  found  the  tin  plates  and  cups  and 
brought  the  dinner  over  to  where  he 
lay .  She  got  the  rolled  tent  and  propped 
nun  a  little  higher.  He  gritted  his  teeth  as 
he  moved  his  body  and  smothered  a  groan. 
1  hen  they  ate  in  silence,  studying  each 
other  with  furtive  glances.  She  could  not 
be  much  over  twenty,  Lloyd  decided,  and 
she  freshened  amazingly  with  the  rest  and 
food. 

I  can  t  yet  see  how  you  managed,  all 

a  “-fn-  S^>e  sa^’  w^en  had  finished. 
I  didn  t  naanage  much,”  he  answered. 
When  it  first  happened,  I  crawled  up 
here.  I  imagine  I  fainted  for  a  while 
because  when  I  came  to  it  was  dark. 
Ihe  first  night  was  worse  than  last,  but 
I  slept  some.  Yesterday  morning  I  had 
to  get  a  drink,  so  I  pulled  myself  down 
there  again.  Then  I  let  my  leg  soak  for  a 
while;  that  helped  the  inflammation.  I 
crawled  back  in  the  afternoon,  and  then 
I  had  it  out  with  the  lever.  I’ve  §ot  a 
medicine-kit  over  there,  but  it  hurt  too 
much  to  move,  and  I  didn’t  bother.  I 
wasn’t  hungry,  luckily;  there  was  too 
much  pain.  Just  before  you  found  me 
to-day  I  was  figuring  on  going  after 
another  drink.” 

“And  now  what  shall  I  do?”  she  said 
as  he  paused. 

“Wash  dishes;  that’s  always  the  first 
thing.  Then  fill  the  biggest  pail  with 
fresh  water.” 

Lloyd  lay  back  with  half-closed  eyes, 
watching  her  as  she  moved  swiftly  about 
the  camp.  Now  and  then  a  motion  of  her 
arm  disclosed  a  long  and  angry  scratch 
through  the  rent  in  her  sleeve.  “Poor 
kid!”  he  murmured.  “She  sure  did  have 
a  time.  But  I  wonder  what  she  can  do 
for  us?” 

. ‘Do  you  think  you  could  help  a  bit 
with  this  leg?  he  asked,  when  she  came 
back. 

‘‘J,11  try— I  mean  I  will,”  she  answered. 
Good!  I  don’t  know  just  what  can 
be  done,  but  I  want  to  have  a  look  at  it 
anyhow.” 

She  unlaced  his  heavy  boot  with  careful 
fingers  and  drew7  it  off.  Then  she  re- 
moved  the  thick  gray  lumberman’s 
stocking. 

“Take  the  knife  and  cut  the  trousers 
away  at  the  knee,”  lie  directed;  and  when 
she  had  finished  he  bent  forward  and 
inspected  the  injured  leg. 

“H’s  below  the  knee,  you  see,”  he 
explained.  Both  bones,  I  should  judge. 

he  swelling  has  gone  down  considerably. 

It  looks  fairly  straight  to  me,  too.  But 
I  think  a  little  twisting  will  make  it 
straighter  I’m  glad  I  kept  that  boot  on; 
it  helped  hold  it  in  place.  Do  you  mind 

hfelnincr  nnw ?  5>  ( _ _ 
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"  For  Better  Heating 

NDES  FURNAC 


The  Andes  3-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace 
has  a  Grate  that  can  be  taken  out  and 
replaced  without  tools  while  the  fire  is 
going  full  blast.  This  is  only  one  of  its 
many  exclusive  advantages. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 
Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pi»e,  3-Pipe  and  PipeFurnace*. 
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A  .  POSTPAID  # 

A  Within  5oo  Miles 

A  •*  Get  -  Acquainted 
‘  ‘  Satisfaction-Guaranteed’* 

Special -featuring  a  m9st 
exceptionally  smooth,  rich 
blend  of  coffee  in  a  trial  test  offer.  Contrary 
to  our  usual  custom,  we  are  accepting  orders 
for  this  coffee  for  less  than  6  lbs.  at  the 
wholesale  price. 

Send  Check,  Cash,  Money  Order  or 
pay  the  postman  on  receipt  of  coffee 

Gillies  Coffee  Co. 

233-239  Washington  St.  New  York  City 
Established  84  Years 


Secrets  of  Preparing  Yeast 

Aw  A  A  Recidcr  Answers  a  Recent  Appeal  —  Some  Attractive  Patterns 

J  WONDER  if  I  can  help  Mrs.  C.  I.  P. 
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“THE  ASTORIA 


-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 


One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets,  consisting  of 
a  4,  4  H  or  5'  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19 
roll  rim  enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon 
action  wash  down  Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low 
down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge  seat.  Faucets  marked  hot 
and  cold.  All  nicuel  plated  fittings.  •> 

'  Send  for  Catalog  '  10 

MORRIS  &  KLE INERT  CO.,  Inc. 

1 37  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


$50  to  $75  per  Week 

Earned  by  Agents  selling  our 

SETS 
PARTS 

_ _  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  Details 

M  &  M  Co.,  484  Prospect  Ave.,  Cleveland/Ohio 
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_  to  good  bread  making.  She  might 
try  making  “beer  yeast,”  which  takes 
three  medium  sized  potatoes  and  the 
water  in  which  they  were  cooked  (it 
should  be  about  one  quart).  Never  add 
salt  to  potatoes  as  this  hurts  the  life  of 
your  yeast. 

“Add  to  this  3  tablespoons  sugar,  let 
soak  for  about  20  minutes,  then  add 
1  cake  of  yeast  foam  in  Y  glass  of  warm 
water;  cover  and  set  in  a  warm  place  to 
rise.  When  light,  mix  bread  in  a  hard 
loaf,  not  forgetting  to  add  ar  generous 
handful  of  salt  and  a  little  shortening. 

“If  more  liquid  is  desired,  add  a  little 
warm  water  (I  usually  make  from  six  to 
eight  loaves  of  bread).  Set  in  a  warm 
place  to  double  size,  punch  down  with  a 
knife,  let  rise  again  and  mix  into  loaves. 
When  light  bake  1  hour. 

“Try  and  mix  all  the  flour  that  is 
needed  when  bread  is  first  mixed  in  loaf, 
as  adding  flour  after  is  inclined  to  harden 
bread.  I  always  grease  my  hands  and 
form  dough  into  loaves  when  ready  for 
tins. 

“When  your  hard  loaf  is  first  formed, 
mix  at  least  from  3  to  10  minutes,  for 
one  of  the  secrets  of  good  bread  making 
is  in  the  mixing.  Try  not  to  mix  it  so 
very  much  after  first  mixing.  Mrs.  C.  I. 
P.  may  hear  from  other  good  bread 
makers,  but  I  can  say  that  this  is  a  true 
and  tried  recipe,  as  my  mother  made  it 
before  me  and  it  has  gone  on  down 
through  the  family  and  there  are  only 
11  of  us  children!  I  also  find  some  of  my 
neighbors  making  bread  the  same  way. 


If  Mrs.  P.,  tries  my  way  I  wish  her  all 
kinds  of  success.  Practice  makes  perfect 
— bread!— A.  A.  Reader. 

“P.S.  Mrs.  P.  may  save  a  litte  of  this 
yeast  as  starter  for  next  bread  making  in 
place  of  yeast  cake  if  so  desired,  by  keep¬ 
ing  in  a  cool  place.  I  save  about  Yi  piM . 
When  a  white  scum  forms  on  top  of 
starter,  throw  it  away  and  make  new 
yeast.” 


The  Changing  Woods 

( Continued  from  'page  597 ) 

She  compressed  her  lips  and  shook  her 
head. 

“Take  the  ankle,  then,  and  turn  it 
slowly  to  the  right,  while  I  hold  at  the 
knee.  Don’t  be  afraid;  it  won’t  hurt 
much.” 

It  was  torture,  but  the  pain  belonged 
to  him  and  he  would  not  let  her  know. 

“Pull — gently,”  he  commanded,  his 
face  white  with  agony.  “There;  that’s 
better,  I  think.”  He  fell  back  against  the 
duffel  bag  and  closed  his  eyes. 

“A  little  more  whisky,”  he  said 
weakly.  She  brought  it  to  him  and  put 
the  flask  to  his  lips.  Presently  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  smiled  at  her;  hers  were  filled 

Wit  ll  T'C 

“That’s  all  right,  kid,”  he  reassured 
her.  “I  think  we’ve  done  a  pretty  neat 
job.  Now  if  you’ll  take  the  knife  and 
strip  that  birch  over  there.  I’ll  show  you 
what  to  do  next.” 

They  fashioned  some  bark  splints,  one 
long  one,  to  reach  from  foot  to  hip.  This 
they  drew  carefully  under,  the  helpless 
leg,  so  that  it  lay  straight  in  the  hollow 
of  the  bark.  Then  she  tore  bandages 
from  a  blanket. 

“We’ll  keep  it  soaked  with  water  for  a 
while,”  he  said.  But  the  pain  had  come 
again  keenly  with  the  movement  of  the 
leg,  and  he  could  hardly  master  it. 

“Get  me  the  medicine-kit,  will  you? 
he  asked.  He  fumbled  in  the  bag  and 
drew  out  a  little  leather  case.  “Hypo¬ 
dermic,”  he  explained.  “I’ve  carried  it 
in  the  woods  for  the  last  five  or  six  years 
and  never  needed  it  till  now.  I  ve  got 
to  dope  this  pain  for  a  little  while,  I’m 
afraid.” 

Under  his  instructions  she  took  a  little 
pellet  from  one  of  the  tiny  vials  and 
dissolved  it  in  a  spoonful  of  water 
warmed  over  the  embers  of  the  fire.  He 
showed  her  how  to  fill  the  syringe. 

“Now  go  ahead  and  jab,”  he  com¬ 
manded.  “I  won’t  feel  it  at  all. ^  Ill 
probably  get  drowsy  pretty  soon,”  he 
added,  with  a  nod  of  thanks.  “Don’t 
let  that  worry  you.  I  need  some  sleep, 
anyhow.” 

THE  tree  shadows  lay  in  long  parallel 
rows  when  Lloyd  opened  his  eyes 
stupidly  and  looked  up  into  the  girl  s 
face.  She  was  sitting  at  his  side,  and  he 
felt  a  cool  hand  on  his  forehead. 

“Lie  still,”  she  bade  him.  “I’ve  been 
keeping  the  bandages  wet.” 

“How  long  have  I  slept?” 

“Three  or  four  hours.  Does  it  pain 

now?  , 

“I  hardly  notice  it.  I'm  a  lot  of 
bother  to  you,  I’m  afraid.  It  must  have 
been  stupid,  sitting  there.” 

She  shook  her  head.  “I’ve  ^been 
watching  the  woods,  and  the  lake,  she 
answered. 

“And  don’t  the  woods  look  better  than 
they  did  yesterday?” 

The  girl  nodded  and  smiled.  I  think 
it’s  because  I’ve  had  a  lesson  in  being 
brave,”  she  said.  “I’m  suffering  from 
self-contempt  now.” 

He  watched  her  for  a  minute  or  so, 
while  she  gazed  out  across  the  water, 
“Let’s  have  supper,”  he  suggested. 
“And  please  smile.” 

She  turned  and  laughed,  half  ashamed, 
and  began  to  gather  sticks  for  the  fire. 

“I  forgot,”  he  said,  presently.  “  You’d 
best  set  the  tent  up  first.  Right  here’ll 
do” — and  he  indicated  a  spot  beside 


where  he  lay.  It  was  a  simple  little 
affair — she  marveled  at  the  compactness 
of  it.  Tents  in  the  camp  where  she  came 
from  were  like  great  rooms,  with  board 
floors.  Supper  was  almost  gay,  and  Lloyd 
nearly  managed  to  forget  the  dull  ache 
in  his  leg.  She  kept  the  fire  going  as  the 
evening  closed  in,  dragging  a  good-sized 
log  over  to  it,  and  feeding  it  into  the 
flames  as  fast  as  they  consumed  it. 

“That’s  a  lazy  man’s  fire,  but  it’ll  do,” 
he  commented. 

As  the  cool  of  the  Canadian  night  came 
on,  he  bade  her  put  on  his  sweater,  and 
let  her  draw  a  blanket  about  his  shoulders. 

“What’s  your  name?”  he  asked, 
suddenly.  “Mine’s  Bill.” 

“Margaret.” 

He  seemed  to  consider  this  for  a  while, 
smoking  in  silence.  Then:  “Margaret,  I 
suppose  you  understand  there’s  no 
getting  out  of  here  tonight?’ 

(To  be  concluded  next  week) 


YOUR  A.  A.  PATTERNS 


2.051 


N°  2057  is  just  right 
for  the  “ junior ”  girl, 
either  for  play  or,  better 
wear .  Easy  for  mother  to 
make,  too,  as  it  cuts  alt  in 
one  piece ,  ( See  the  dia¬ 
gram.)  Sizes,  6,  5,  10,  12 
and  H  years.  Price.  12c. 


No.  2045,  in  plain 

and  candy-striped  tub , 
silk  or  sport  cotton  is 
a  delightfully  summery 
style.  The  big  pockets 
are  handy  too  No. 
20 65  cuts  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,88,W  and  42 
inches  bust  measure. 
Size  86  takes  2% 
yards  of  h0-lnch  ma¬ 
terial  with  1 34  yards 
contrasting.  Price, 
12c. 


Z0^6 


No.  2074,  a  morn¬ 
ing  style  for  either  the 
average  or  the  full- 
figured  woman,  cuts 
in  sizes  36,  88,  40,  4 2, 
44,  40  and  45  inches 
bust  measure.  Size 
86  requires  8 fa  yards 
of  86-inch  material, 
with  %  yard  contrast¬ 
ing.  Price,  12c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
numbers  and  sizes  clearly,  enclose  proper 
remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (stamps  are  sater  j 
and  send  to  Pattern  Department  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 
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How  to  Re-cover  a  Parasol 

/^\NE  who  possesses  a  nice  parasol 
frame  need  not  deplore  the  fact  if 
the  cover  is  lost  to  respectability.  With 
a  small  expenditure  plus  a  little  time  and 
patience  a  new  cover  may  be  made  to 
match  the  new  Spring  frock! 

Notice  carefully  how  the  cover  of  the 
parasol  has  been  made,  then  remove 
from  the  frame,  rip  open  the  seams  and 
save  the  sections  for  a  pattern. 

Buy  material  with  a  strong  selvage 
and  the  cover  need  not  be  hemmed. 
Pongee  makes  a  long-lasting  parasol, 
linen,  taffeta,  gloria  or  even  cotton 
flowered  material  may  be  used.  The 
width  of  the  material  and  the  size  of  the 
sections  will  determine  the  amount  to  be 
purchased,  as  the  base  of  each  triangle 
is  placed  along  the  selvage  and  the  sec¬ 
tions  may  be  fitted  into  each  other  if  the 
material  is  wide  enough.  The  exact 
amount  may  be  determined  by  placing 
the  pattern  on  newspapers  the  width  of 
the  material.  If  only  one  section  of  the 
old  cover  is  pressed  for  a  pattern,  care 
must  be  taken  to  count  the  number  of 
sections,  for  they  differ  in  parasols. 

Start  with  a  Clean  Frame 

Thoroughly  clean  and  oil  the  joints 
of  the  frame,  and,  if  needed,  re-enamel  it. 
Cover  the  joints  with  scraps  of  the 
material  to  keep  the  sharp  points  from 


Summer  Fashion  Magazine 


HATS 


A  page  of  lovely  ones 
that  can  he  easily  and 
inexpensively  made  at 
home. 


Every  well-dressed  wo¬ 
man  includes  at  least  one 
blouse  in  her  wardrobe 
this  season.  There  are 
pages  of  lovely  ones  in 
this  issue. 


DRESSES 


Smart  frocks  for  every 
occasion  and  every  figure 
are  shown.  There  are 
many  versions  of  our 
one-piece,  one-hour  dress. 


LINGERIE 


Dainty  lingerie,  too! 
Just  the  kind  of  sewing 
you’ll  want  for  “ pick¬ 
up ”  work  during  your 
leisure  moments  on  the 
porch. 


There  are  millions  of  kitchens 
which  are  literallyprisons.  Three 
meals  a  day,  365  days  in  the  year, 
represents  a  stupendous  work 
program,  yet  millions  of  house¬ 
wives  do  it  efficiently  and  un¬ 
complainingly. 

But  there  is  a  way  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  housewives,  to 
improve  their  cooking,  and  to 
make  both  themselves  and  their 
families  happier,  with  more 
time  to  play,  and  to  enjoy  life. 

Thousands  of  housewives  have 
discovered  the  New  Perfection 
Oil  Cookstove,  which  burns 
kerosene  clean  and  odorless.  It  is 
practically  automatic  in  its  oper¬ 


ation,  ready  to  cook  at  the  turn 
of  the  wick  and  the  touch  of  a 
match,  delivers  wide  range  of 
heat — bakes,  broils,  boils,  roasts 
and  toasts.  It  banishes  the  dirty 
coal  and  wood  cookstove  with 
their  inevitable  dirt  and  ashes.  It 
adds  immeasurably  to  personal 
comfort,  and  makes  the  kitchen 
a  cool  and  inviting  place. 

Your  nearest  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  demonstrate  any  style  or  size 
in  the  New  Perfection  line.  Each 
one,  from  the  famous  Blue 
Chimney  to  the  Giant  Superfex, 
with  the  fast-as-gas  burners,  rep¬ 
resents  the  utmost  in  cooking 
satisfaction  at  its  price. 


NEW  PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  BROADWAY 


You  will  like  our  Spring  and  Sutomer  Fashion 
Magazine.  There  are  more  than  300  styles 
for  every  member  of  the  family  and  of  course 
you  can  obtain  one  of  our  easy-to-use,  material¬ 
saving  patterns  for  every  style  in  the  book. 
Send  10c  to-day  for  a  copy. 

Address  your  order  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Pattern  Department,  461  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  - 


the  cover  toward  the  top.  Now  sew  the 
material  to  the  mid-joints  and  to  the  top 
of  the  frame.  Finish  the  top  with  a 
double  ruching  of  the  material  and 
pleat  bias  folds  of  the  material  to  make  a 
cord  for  the  handle.  The  writer  success¬ 
fully  recovered  a  frame  with  gray  pongee 
and  made  a  bag  to  match  to  be  carried 
with  light  summer  frocks. 


cutting  the  cover,  and  cut  a  circular 
piece  the  size  of  the  palm  to  place  over  the 
frame  at  the  top  before  adjusting  the 
cover. 

Cut  the  sections  one-eighth  inch  larger 
than  the  pattern  all  around  and  sew  up 
the  sections  as  the  old  seams  were  made, 
being  careful  not  to  make  the  seams  too 
large. 

Place  the  cover  on  the  frame  when  it  is 
closed  and  sew*  securely  to  the  points. 
Open  the  frame  carefully,  stretching  the 
bias  seams  of  the  material  and  smoothing 


The  sections  may  be  embroidered  or 
beaded  before  they  are  sewed  together. 
Medallions  may  best  be  applied  after  the 
cover  is  adjusted.  One’s  initials  may  be 
embroidered  on  a  silk  parasol  to  "har¬ 
monize  or  contrast  with  the  color  scheme 
of  the  costume.  Hemstitching  is  done 
after  the  sections  are  sewed  together. 
Children  like  parasols  embroidered  in 
Noah’s  Ark  animals.  Little  gingham 
parasols  to  match  the  frock  can  be  made 
out  of  sun  and  rain  fast  material,  after  it 
has  been  shrunk.— Hazel  Harper 
Harris. 


The  Greatest  Bargain 
Without  Exception 

Men's  khaki  cloth  shirts,  of  finest 
quality  and  workmanship,  $3.49  for 
,  ,  ,  THREE.  We  want  you  to  o  der 

them,  and  when  receiving,  show  them  to  your  friends 
These  shirts  retail  at  $2.00  each  We  offer  them  to  you 
at  the  ama  ingly  low  price  of  $3.49  for  THREE  Thev 
gre  made  of  strong  khaki  cloth,  GOVERNMENT 
STANDARD  stamped  on  ev  ry  shirt,  which  guarantees 
its  qualit  ;  perfectly  tailored,  cut  extra  full,  summer 
weight,  soft  turn  down  collar,  two  extra  strong  large  but¬ 
ton  down  pockets.  An  ideal  shirt  for  work  o.  semi-dress 
^  J  SEND  NO  MONEY 

0l;der  your  shirts  from  this  bargain  offer  and  save  your¬ 
self  $1.00  on  every  shirt.  Pay  postman  $3.49  plus  nostaee 
on  arrival  of  shirts.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.0  Stlte 
size  when  ordering.  Duiie 

„  „  INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE 

Dept.  B  289  433  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GDS 

anilary  Seamless  Strainers] 

m 

jjjj|V  Improved  filter  removes  dirt.  Solid 

1  /))  ll\  drawn  steel.  Easy  to  keep  sweet  and 

1  ////y)y\\  c  ®*n  twelv«-quaxt  capacity  Will  lost 

1  ///wy&W  *  no  money  Pay  J200  and 

WyxZzSSdl  Pf.^«  <»  receipt.  Monty  bach  if  not  tatbfitd. 

Write  for  our  free  Dairymen's  Supply  Catalog. 

A05I  GOWlNG-DtETRICH  CO. .  Inc. 

207  W-  W«U,r  St-  Srracu.e,  N.  Y. 

*  lnest  bicycle  built— 44  sty  les, colors 
factory  to  Rider  prices. 
tree  delivery,  express  paid  on  30 
days  f  re  e  t  r  i  a  I .  Cash  o  r  easy  pay  m  ’t  s. 
HP  Ilf  ft  whee.,s  and  equipment 

A  morTJ?  nr4-!1*  u? ^  prices.  Send  no 
WnJ?-  todaJ  tor  big  catalog 

CYttJE  COMPANY 

VAVallfiM  8-76  CHICAGO 


When  writing  advertisers. 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

_ _ _  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  announces  the  following  prices  for 
milk  during  June  in  the  201-210  mile  freight 
zone,  for  miik  testing  3  per  cent.:  Class  1,  used 
chiefly  for  fluid  purposes,  $1.86  per  hundred 
pounds;  Class  2- A,  used  chiefly  as  fluid  cream, 
$1.70;  Class  2-B,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  plain  condensed  milk  and  ice  cream, 
$1.85;  Class  2-C,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  soft  cheeses,  $1.85;  Class  3,  for  milk 
used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  whole  milk 
powder,  evaporated  whole  milk  and  sweetened 
whole  condensed  milk,  $1.55;  Classes  If- A  and 
Jf-B,  based  on  butter  and  American  cheese  quo¬ 
tations  in  the  New  York  market.  Prices  for 
April  were:  Class  1,  $2.33;  Class  2-A,  $2.00; 
Class  2-B,  $2.25;  Class  2 -C,  $2.25;  Class  3, 
$1.95. 

Sheffield  Producers 

Sheffield  Farm  Company  Producers  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  price  of  3  per  cent,  milk  in  the 
200-210  mile  freight  zone  is  $1.70j^. 

Non-Pool  Cooperative 

Non-pool  Assn,  prices  are:  Class  1,  fluid 
milk  for  city  consumption,  $1.86;  Class  2, 
milk  for  cream,  plain  condensed  and  ice  cream, 
$1.70;  Class  3- A,  milk  for  evaporated,  con¬ 
densed,  etc.,  $1.60;  Class  3-B,  milk  for  fancy 
cheese,  $1.45;  Class  determined  on  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Interstate  Producers 

Interstate  Milk  Producers’  Association  (Phil¬ 
adelphia  plan)  June  receiving  station  prices, 
3  per  cent,  milk  201-210  mile  zone,  $2.19; 
101-110  mile  zone,  $2.20. 

Platform  Prices 

The  N.  Y.  platform  price  is  $2.30  per  can  for 
pasteurized  milk  in  shippers’  cans  F.O.B.  New 
York  City;  where  an  allowance  of  10c  per  can 
is  made  city  dealers  furnish  can,  making  it 
$2.20.  Competition  from  unorganized  milk 
has  forced  the  price  lower  in  many  instances. 

Milk  Pool  Prices  for  May 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  gross  pool  price  for  3  per  cent,  milk 
at  the  201-210  mile  freight  zone  for  May  is 
$1,485  for  100  pounds,  with  cents  deduction 
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Leather 
shoe 
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An  honest  to  sroodneas 

guality  shoe.  Bicr«at 
argrain  offered  i 
years.  T  h  a 
shoes  are  in-, 
spected  and 
built  to 
stand  riprid 
specifi¬ 
cations  . 

Munson  toe 
of  chrome 

1  e  a  t  b  e  r  _ _ _  ~ 

uppers,  double  thick  aolld  leather  heels  and  soles, 
will  surely  last  more  than  6  months.  SEND  NU 
MONEY-Pay  postman  $2.85  plus  postage  on  de¬ 
livery,  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE,  Dept.  B-288 
433  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


All  Sizes 

$085 
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ABSORBine 

**  TRADE  MARK  Rlfa.U.S.PM.  Off. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lameness 
and  painfroma  Splint,  Side  Bone 
or  Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2.50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Describe 
your  case  for  special  instructions  and 
interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 

.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass*. 


Farmers -Growers -  Pou  lirymen  and  Shippers 

We  ship  in  cars  and  small  lots,  once  used 
Barrels,  (apple,  potato,  slat,  etc.)  Baskets, 
Butter  Tubs,  Carriers,  Crates  and  Egg  Cases. 
Also  all  varieties  ot  new  and  used  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Packages.  Our  used  egg  cases  are  a 
special  feature.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Write  or  wire  at  once. 

NATIONAL  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  N.  Paul,  370-371  South  St.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 
BINDER  TWINE-G^riow^rfceana 

order  early.  Farmer  Agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  _ Melrose,  Ohio 


for  expenses  and  10  cents  for  certificate  of  in¬ 
debtedness.  The  net  pool  price,  therefore, 
is  $1.40  and  the  cash  payment  is  $1.30. 

[BUTTER  SLIGHTLY  EASIER 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  report  on  June  1  of  the  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  had  a  decided  effect  on  the  butter  market. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  storage  stocks  on  June  1,  1924,  were 
22,328,000  pounds  compared  to  10,112,000 
pounds  on  June  1,  1923,  showing  an  increase 
in  storage  stocks  of  12,216,000  pounds.  This 
increase  is  more  than  twice  as  great  compared 
to  May  1.  On  May  1,  1924,  storage  holdings 
were  only  5,665,000  pounds  greater  than  May 
1, 1923.  This  has  had  a  dampening  effect  upon 
the  speculative  market  with  the  consequent 
easing  in  prices  and  on  June  20  the  price  had 
declined  approximately  a  half-cent  a  pound. 
Receipts  have  also  been  heavier  during  the  past 
week  compared  to  weeks  previous  and  with 
these  heavier  arrivals  there  are  bound  to  be 
evidences  of  further  weakening.  New  York  is 
storing  much  heavier  than  in  any  other  time 
during  the  season  but  the  speculative  market 
is  holding  off.  It  has  created  a  very  flighty 
condition  in  the  butter  market.  Heavy  con¬ 
sumptive  demand  continues  and  this  has 
something  of  a  stabilizing  effect. 

Creameries  93  score  and  better  are  quoted 
from  42c  to  42)^c  while  creamery  extras  (92 
score)  are  set  at  tlj^c  to  41)^c  with  the  out¬ 
side  figure  more  general. 

CHEESE  MARKET  FIRM 

1  The  cheese  market  continues  firm  on  fancy 
full  grass  State  cheese  and  prices  are  slightly 
higher.  According  to  the  June  1  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  there  were 
27,148,000  pounds  American  cheese  in  storage 
compared  to  17,507,000  pounds  on  June  1, 
1923,  or  a  gain  of  9,641,000  pounds.  However, 
this  gain  over  1923  is  not  as  great  as  it  was  on 
May  1.  On  May  1,  1924,  the  holdings  were 
over  12  million  over  those  on  May  1,  1923. 
Therefore  the  monthly  increase  over  1923  is 
about  2 Y2  million  pounds  less  on  June  1  than 
May  1.  Indications  are  that  the  market  will 
continue  about  the  same.  The  firm  tone  has 
existed  for  the  past  several  days  and  with  so 
much  milk  going  into  butter,  conditions  look 
favorable  for  the  cheese  man.  The  selection 
of  average  runs  is  narrowing  and  a  few  flats  are 
still  on  the  market  at  IS^c,  but  marks  showing 
grass  are  bringing  higher  prices.  Fresh  State 
flats,  whole  milk,  that  are  fancy  are  bringing 
anywhere  from  20c  to  20j^jc,  with  most  trading 
going  on  at  the  inside  figure.  Fancy  held  State 
flats  are  bringing  25c  on  the  average. 

EGG  MARKET  STILL  STRONG 

Prices  are  approximately  one  cent  a  dozen 
higher  all  along  the  line  compared  to  last 
week.  The  June  1  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  show  storage  stocks 
amounting  to  6,944,000  cases,  compared  to 
7,890,000  cases  on  June  1,  1923.  In  other 
words,  the  storage  holdings  are  946,000  cases 
below  last  year’s  holdings.  This  difference 
is  over  five  times  as  great  as  on  May  1,  when 
1924  holdings  were  only  174,000  cases  under 
1923.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  maintaining 
a  strong  market  and  operators  are  somewhat 
inclined  to  store  their  surplus  beyond  current 
trade  needs.  During  the  past  week  nearby 
receipts  have  been  showing  irregular  quality 
with  one  a  small  per  cent,  that  would  grade  as 
closely  selected  extras.  This  top  quality 
stuff  has  been  clearing  well.  There  is  good 
call  for  mediums  of  fancy  quality  on  which 
prices  are  strengthening. 

Jersey  and  other  nearby  hennery  whites, 

closely  selected  extras .  87  to  39c 

Other  hennery  whites  extras .  35  to  36 

Extra  firsts .  33  to  34 

Firsts .  31  to  3*2 

Nearby  gathered  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts ...  81  to  32 

Lower  grades .  of  1  k 

Hennery  browns  extras. .  33  to  35 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors .  30  to  32 

LIVE  BROILERS  IN  HEAVY  SUPPLY 

Warm  unfavorable  weather  has  had  a  de¬ 
cidedly  dampening  effect  on  the  poultry  market 
as  far  as  the  consuming  trade  is  concerned, 
especially  in  the  ease  of  fowls  and  trading  has 
been  only  fair,  tending  at  times  to  drag.  It  is 
only  through  the  heavier  supply  of  broilers 
and  old  roosters  that  has  left  a  relatively  light 


Peach  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  Krystal  Gas 

(P-C  Benzene)  1 -lb.  $1;  five-pound  tin,  $3.75;  with  directions. 
From  your  dealer ;  post  paid  direct ;  or  C.  O.  D.  Agents  wanted. 

HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.,  Rahway,  N. J. 


supply  of  fowls  on  the  market  to  just  about 
maintain  prices.  The  market  is  in  the  buyer  s 
favor  and  prices  on  the  19  th  were  shaded  from 
%  to  lc  a  pound.  There  has  been  a  liberal 
supply  of  express  broilers,  and  fancy  large 
colored  stock  is  selling  well.  White  leghorns 
are  meeting  a  dragging  and  sluggish  market 
due  undoubtedly  to  the  fact  that  the  market 
on  Leghorn  stock  arriving  by  freight  is  poor. 
Fancy  colored  broilers  arriving  by  express  are 
quoted  from  38  to  40c,,  while  express  White 
Leghorns  weighing  two  pounds  and  over, 
are  5c  a  pound  lower.  White  Leghorn  broilers 
via  express  varying  from  small  to  average  run 
are  quoted  anywhere  from  25  to  32c,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  quality  and  size.  Colored  fowls  ar¬ 
riving  by  express  are  quoted  anywhere  from 
23  to  27c,  while  White  Leghorns  vary  from 
22  to  25c. 

OLD  POTATOES  ABOUT  DONE 

The  “old  stock”  potato  deal  is  about  over. 
What  few  are  coming  on  the  market  are  meet¬ 
ing  a  dull  market  and  values  are  very  wide 
depending  on  quality.  Southern  potatoes  have 
taken  over  the  market  entirely. 

Receipts  from  the  south  continue  heavy  and 


a  great  de-  being  carried  over  from 

day  to  (i  tuation  in  general  is  un¬ 
healthy.  Aet  is  still  firm  on  South 

Carolina  ,  that  are  carefully  graded, 

sound  an  .  .  il,  bringing  from  $3.75  to  $4. 

However,  the  majority  of  the  receipts  are  much 
below  this  and  this  general  run  of  goods  is 
bringing  anywhere  from  $2.50  to  $3.25.  Wasty 
stock  is  running  as  low  as  $1  a  barrel  with  some 
stock  being  dumped. 

GRAINS  AND  FEED 

According  to  New  York  State  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  the  following  prices 
prevailed,  through  billed  from  western  points: 

The  quotations  given  in  this  report  show  the  approximate 
prices  at  which  feed  can  be  purchased  per  ton,  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  straight  carlots  delivered  on  track  at  points  in  the 
different  freight  zones  as  indicated.*  Mixed  cariots  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $2.00  per  ton  more. 

Retail  feed  and  grain  prices  vary  with  different  local  dealers, 
depending  upon  their  individual  costs  of  doing  business,  vol¬ 
ume  handled,  etc.  In  the  case  of  feeds  the  retail  price  may 
sometimes  be  as  high  as  $5  per  ton  above  the  .wholesale  price 
given  in  this  report.  . 

Wheat  market  continues  upward  trend.  Hot  wave  in  South¬ 
west  and  higher  prices  at  Winnipeg  strengthening  factors  to¬ 
day.  Some  export  sales  hard  winter  wheat  reported  via  Gulf 
at  around  $1.21  per  bushel  Corn  market  firm  but  buying  less 
active  at  advance.  Oats  market  steady. 

The  feed  market  has  strengthened  somewhat  during  the  past 
few  days.  Wheat  millfeeds  continue  firm  with  price  tendency 
upward.  Because  of  restricted  production  the  market  for  lin¬ 
seed  meal  continues  firm  with  movement  light.  Continued 
hardening  of  corn  prices  and  light  production  has  caused 
market  for  hominy  feed  to  continue  firm.  Cottonseed  meal 
inactive,  movement  light. 


Albany 


Ogdens- 

burg 


Utica 


Roch¬ 

ester 

Syra¬ 

cuse 


Buf¬ 

falo 


No.  3  W.  Oats . . 
No.  2Yel.  Corn. 


Spr.  W.  Bran. .  . 
Hard  W.  Bran. . 


Red  D.  Flour. . 


Yel.  Hominy. .  . 


Gluten  Meal 
36%  Cot.S.Meal 
41%  Cot.S.Meal 
43%  Cot.S.Meal  49.25 
31%OP  Oil  Meal  43.50 
34%OP  Oil  Meal  44.50 
Beet  Pulp . 37.00 


•  .6134 

.62^ 

.6034 

.6034 

.5834 

.  .6034 

•6134 

.5934 

.5934 

.57 

.  .98 

■9934 

.97 

.96 

.92 

.  .96 

.9734 

.95 

.94 

.90 

.  42.00 

42.60 

41.60 

41.30 

39.90 

.  20.75 

27.35 

26.35 

26.05 

24.65 

.  28.00 

28.60 

27.60 

27.30 

25.90 

.  26.75 

27.35 

26.35 

26.05 

24.65 

.  35.00 

35.60 

34.60 

34.30 

32.90 

.  31.50 

32.10 

31.10 

30.80 

29.40 

.  38.00 

38.60 

37.60 

37.30 

35.90 

.  32.50 

33.10 

32.10 

31.80 

30.40 

.  35.25 

35.85 

34.85 

34.55 

33.15 

.  34.75 

35.35 

34.35 

34.05 

32.65 

.  36.50 

37.10 

36.10 

35.80 

34.40 

.  40.25 

40.85 

39.85 

39.55 

38.15 

.  46.50 

47.10 

46.10 

45.80 

44.40 

l  44.75 

45.45 

44.35 

43.85 

42.65 

l  47.75 

48.45 

47.35 

46.85 

45.65 

49.95 

44.10 

45.10 
37.60 


48.85 

43.10 

44.10 
36.60 


48.35 

42.80 

43.80 
36.30 


47.15 

41.40 

42.40 
34.90 


For  Sale 


17C  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 
1  I  D  AND  GUERNSEYS 

30  head  ready  to  freshen,  100  head  due  to 
freshen  during  March,  April  and  May.  All 
large,  young,  fine  individuals  that  are  heavy 
producers.  Price  right.  Will  tuberculin  test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


U  /—v  w  o  --p  f  twt  C  Extra  fine  lot  registered 
11 JL< 3  1  EillxO  cows  fre§h  [or  soon  due. 
10  registered  heifers  soon  due.  20  registered  heifers 
ready  to  breed.  4  high  record  service  bulls. 

J.  A.  LEACH  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


*Note.— For  points  taking  New  York  rate  add  to  Albany 
price  J4  cents  on  oats;  5-8  cents  on  corn;  10  cents  on  cottonseed 
meal;  20  cents  on  other  feeds. 

HAY  MARKET  SLIGHTLY  EASIER 

Arrivals  have  been  heavy,  especially  by  boat, 
with  a  consequent  weakening  of  the  market, 
these  boat  arrivals  bringing  for  the  most  part 
inferior  grades  of  hay  in  small  bales.  This 
sudden  swamping  of  the  market  with  No.  3  and 
No.  4  goods  has  mellowed  the  market  to  a  large 
extent.  No.  1  in  large  bales  is  bringing  from 
$30  to  $31,  small  bales  bringing  one  dollar  less. 
No.  2  has  come  down  from  $31  as  top  quota¬ 
tion  last  week  to  $29  for  top  quotation  this 
week.  No.  2  in  small  bales  is  bringing  from  $26 
to  $28.  No.  3  hay  varies  from  $25  to  $27  in  large 
bales,  some  No.  3  in  small  bales  selling  down  to 
$23. 


Records  of  nine  young  daughters  of  DutcHIand  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  just 
completed  on  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.’s,  farm  at  Hopewell  Junction, 
Dutchess  County: 


rioIHtUI 

Fishkill  Jennie  Colantha  Inka. 

Fishkill  Korndyke  Inka . 

Fishkill  Cedar  Lake  Inka . 

Fishkill  Pontiac  DeKoe  Inka.  . 
Fishkill  Gladys  Hero  Inka .... 

Fishkill  Aggie  Inka . 

C.  S.  F.  Lady  Inka  Belle  Juan. 
Fishkill  Bessi  Pride  Inka . 


Age 

Milk 

Butter 

Best 

Day’s 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Milk 

2-  6-19 

553 

25.87 

86.5 

2-  5-  7 

439 

21.02 

64.4 

2-  4-28 

426 

20.25 

62.8 

2-  6-11 

485 

22.06 

71.3 

2-11-15 

456 

20.17 

67.7 

2-  8-  6 

568 

20.39  - 

83.4 

3-  4-  8 

572 

23.757 

84.6 

3-  7-21 

521 

24.17 

80.0 

3-  1-10 

443 

20.96 

64.1 

BROWN  SWISS 

Accredited  herd  of  high  producers.  The  year 
completed  in  Dairy  Improvement  Association 
we  had  high  cow  and  high  average  herd.  Herd 
Bull;  Lucile’s  Milater  of  Lake  View  9744. 
Young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

J.  E.  CULLINGS  &  SONS  Pavilion,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

100  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Crossed  8  weeks  old 
$5.00  each.  56  Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed  7 
to  8  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  31  Pigs  9  to  10  weeks 
old,  $6.00  each.  Sold  subject  to  your  approval. 
If  not  satisfactory,  return  them  at  my  expense. 
No  charge  for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX 

9  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


167-PIGS  FOR  SALE-167 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  8  to  9  weeks  old,  price  $5  each. 
Pure  bred  Berkshires,  also  Chester  Whites,  sows 
or  boars,  7  weeks  old,  price  $6  each.  I  will  ship 
any  amount  of  the  above  lot  C.  O.  D.  on  your 
approval;  no  charge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  A  M  Lux 

206  Washington  St.  Tel.  1415  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  pigs. 

Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayvllle,  N.  Y. 


DUCKS 


PMK  DUCKLINGS 


EGG3  AND  DRAKES 
Price  List  Free 
Roy  Pardee,  Islip,  N.Y. 


BABY  4C?  CHICKS 


Super- Quality  June  Chicks 

HATCHES  JULY  1,  8,  IS,  and  22 

Strickler’s  Tancred-Barron  Large  Type 
ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pens  headed  by  Tancred  285-egg  line  cock¬ 
erels  and  Lady  Storrs  271-egg  line  cocks  and 
cockerels,  mated  to  hens  bred  for  extra 
heavy  egg  production.  PRICES:  $8.00 
per  100;  $38.00  per  500;  $75.00  per  1000  by 
Special  Delivery  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


n  »  nv  rUIV  From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 
dAdI  LnlA  s.  C.  White  Leghorns,  100,  $8;  S.  C. 
Brown  Leghorns,  100,  S8;  Barred  Rocks,  100,  $10;  S.  C. 
R  1  Reds,  100,  $11;  Broilers  or  Mixed  Chix,  100,  $7. 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  prepaid  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Address 

J.  N.  NACE,  Box  30,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS, 


that  are  hatched 
to  grow.  Barred 
Rocks  15c,  Buff 
Rocks  17c,  Reds  16c,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  13c,  Mixed  10c.  Prepaid  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed  to  your  door.  For  quick  service 
order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular.. 

J.  W.  KIRK,  Box  55,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 

Chick  Price  Smashed 

Order  from  this  Ad. 

Mixed  and  Assorted,  100,  $7  I  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  100,  $8 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks . 100,  $10  I  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  .  100,  $10 

Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivery  free. 

TROUP  BROS.,  R.D.No.3,  MILLERSTOWN.PA. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  10c; 
Barred  Rocks,  12c;  Reds,  13c,  and 
Mixed,  8c.  100%  live  arrival. 

Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  Circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY,  WM.  NACE,  Prop. 
Box  60,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


50.000  Chicks— 100%  live 
del  '‘guar”— S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  S.  C.  Black 
Minorcas.  Assorted  8c  each — $75.00  per  1000.  Mixed 
Chicks  crossed  stock,  7c  each,  $60.00  per  1000 — our  14th 
year.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  100,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


DADV  CUirFC  Barred  R.cks,  9c:  R.  I.  Reds, 
DADI  10c:  White  Leghorns,  8c;  Mixed. 

7e;  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed;  postpaid.  Reduced  on 
500  lots.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circulars. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Box  49,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 

riiiol-c  S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns  $8  per  100.  Barred 
CHICKS  Rocks  $9  per  100.  Reds  $10  per  100.  White  Rocks 
$11  per  100.  Light  Mixed  $6.50  per  100;  Heavy  S7.50 
per  100,  I  pay  the  postage  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

JACOB  NEIMOND,  McAIisterville,  Pa.,  Box  A 

fLlJY  Barred  Rocks,  10c;  Reds,  11c;  White  Leghorns,  8c; 
CEUA  mixed,  7c.  Reduced  on  500  lots.  100%  guaranteed. 

Order  from  advertisement  Circular.  Twin  Hatchery,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO  asgS.gJo.'ffig 

ing  five  pounds  SI. 25;  ten  $2.00.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe 
andrecipefree.  Cooperative  Farmers,  Paducah,  Kentucky 
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GUARANTEED  PURE  BRED 

CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Day  old,  three  weeks  old  cnicks,  5  weeks,  S  and  10  weeks 
old  pullets.  Breeding  cockerels  and  matured  stock. 

Heavy 

Extra  Heavy  Breeds  Per  100  500  1000  Mixed 

Selected  Rocks  &  Reds...  .$12.50  §60.00  §115  $9  per  100 
Selected  Barron  Whites. .  1 
Sheppard  Strain  Anconas?  §10.00  §47.50  §90  §7  per  100 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. . .  j 

Three  Weeks  Old  Chicks  English  Barron  Whites  and  S.  C. 
Anconas  §30.00  per  100. 

Pullets  of  Quality  at  Moderate  Prices 

5  wks.  8  wks.  10  wks.  3  Mo.  4  Mo. 

Rocks  and  Reds .  85c  §1.25  §1.50  §1.75  §2.00 

Eng.  Barron  Whites  ] 

ShepDard  Strain  An-  >  60c  85  §1.00  $1.25  §1.50 

conas . J 

Early  Breeding  cockerels  §1.00  each  10  weeks  old.  Am 
also  offering  matured  hens,  good  breeders  §1.50  each, 
$1.25  each  for  25;  §1.00  each  for  50. 

Order  from  this  ad  or  write  to-day. 

FAIRV1EW  POULTRY  FARM  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


CB 


OnfcrmChicks  that  Grow/ 


Jersey  Black  Giants 


ooley  Chicks. 

hl'a  TV!  rtn+V  nnl..  T  — i  1 1  -  .1 _ _ _ _ Til  .  < 


For  this  month  only  I  will  make  a  specialty  of 
selling  8  to  10  weeks  old  BLACK  GIANT  PUL¬ 
LETS  from  my  celebrated  strain  of  trapnested  and 
pedigreed  layers— $2.00  each.  COOLEY’S  27  years 
of  careful  selection  and  breeding  behind  them. 
SUMMER-HATCHED  CHICKS 
Eight  leading  breeds,  at  special  reduced  prices. 
Write  me  today. 

ORDER  NOW 

Elden  E.  Cooley,  Dept.  AA,  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


CHICKS— 5, 000  Weekly 

for  June,  July  and  August  delivery  at  rock  bottom 
prices.  Due  to  increased  incubator  capacity,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  5,000  Big,  Husky,  day-old  Chicks 
weekly.  Bred  from  healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  ol 
good  type  and  color  in  the  following  breeds: 

„  „  Varieties  Prices: 

b.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 

Barred  and  Buff  Rocks . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

S.  C.  Black  Mlncoras .  12c 

Mixed  or  Assorted .  9c 

Scientifically  hatched  by  experienced  operators  ii 
highest  type  of  modern  incubators.  Full  count,  1005: 
live  delivery  guaranteed,  prepaid  to  your  door.  Order  : 
shipment  direct  from  ad.  and  reap  big  profits.  Cataloi 
free.  Ref.  The  Richfield  State  Bank. 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  20,  R.  No.  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Each 

Per  100 

500 

10c 

$10.00 

$50.00 

12c 

12.00 

60.00 

14c 

14.00 

70.00 

12c 

12.00 

60.00 

9c 

9.00 

45.00 

Chicks 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  11  Cts. 
Barred  Rocks,  10  Cts. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  8  Cts. 

Mixed  or  Off  Color  Chicks,  7  Cts. 

These  chicks  are  all  hatched  from  free  range 
stock.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Descriptive  booklet  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Mixed  Stock ....  $7  per  100 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $8  per  100 

C  Barred  Rocks ... .  $9  per  100 

Postage  Paid.  Live  Arrival 
I  I  Guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  Pure  Barron  English  Strain,  out  of  im¬ 
ported  birds  witb  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
3000  breeders  on  a  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby  chicks 
for  June  delivery.  Capacity  12,000  chicks  a  week.  My 
book  “Profits  In  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,’1  §1,  or  given 
with  all  §10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS 

Eox  41  PLEASANT  VALLEY.  N.  Y. 

LONG’S  GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Rocks,  10c:  Wyandottes,  11c:  Leg¬ 
horns.  8c:  Mixed.  7c  Reductions 
on  large  amounts  Good,  lively. 
Free  Range  CHICKS,  carefully 
selected  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog 

LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  Long,  Mgr  .  Box  12,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  of  incubation 

■ . .  . . —  I—  Rom  high-class  bred- 

to  lay  stock  Prices..  Bar»ed  and  Buff  Rocks, 
Reds.  Anconas.  Black  Minorcas,  toe  each;  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  8c  each;  Broiler  chicks, 
7c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  Pullets  io  to  12  weeks  for  sale. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Young  Ducks 

This  past  year  I  hatched  out  some  young  ducks.  How¬ 
ever,  they  have  not  grown  as  rapidly  as  1  think  they 
should.  The  heaviest  ones  were  much  too  small  to  sat¬ 
isfy  me.  When  I  feed  them  they  act  as  though  they  were 
starved  to  death.  Their  ration  consists  oh  corn  meal, 
bran  and  cracked  corn.  I  have  about  200  and  have  much 
trouble  keeping  the  ducks  and  hens  separate.  What 
would  you  advise  me  to  do  where  I  have  sp  many  hens 
that  are  always  ready  to  devour  the  food  of  the  young 
ducks? — Mbs.  N. 


of  different  ages,  the  best  plan  is  to  con¬ 
struct  a  temporary  .yard,  especially  tem¬ 
porary  feeding  yards.  In  your  case  where 
you  have  such  a  small  flock  of  ducks  it 
would  be  little  or  no  trouble  to  set  up  a 
wire  feeding  pen  where  the  ducks  could 
eat  at  will  without  any  disturbance  and 
where  they  could  likewise  eat  their  fill 
without  having  older  birds  devour  it  be¬ 
fore  they  could  get  their  share. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  ducklings 
until  they  are  from  24  to  36  hours  old. 
At  this  time  they  may  be  fed  a  mixture 
of'  rolled  oats  and  bread  crumbs,  equal 
parts  by  measure  to  w’hich  has  been  added 
about  3%  of  sharp  sand.  This  mixture 
is  fed  about  5  times  during  the  day,  al¬ 
though  some  may  find  it  necessary  to  give 
but  three  feedings.  The  birds  are  given 
all  they  can  eat.  Whatever  is  left  should 
be  cleaned  up,  for  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  yard,  it  is  apt  to  sour. 

About  the  third  day  the  ration  is 
changed  to  a  mixture  of  bread,  rolled 
oats,  bran,  corn  meal,  used  in  equal  parts. 
After  the  seventh  day  it  is  again  changed 
to  consist  of  3  parts  bran,  one  part  low 
grade  wheat  flour  and  one  part  corn 
meal,  10%  green  food,  5%  beef  scrap  to 
which  is  added  about  3%  of  sand. 

For  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks  after 
the  seventh  day,  the  ducklings  may  be 
fed  about  4  times  daily,  after  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  feed  more  than  3 
times  a  day.  It  is  not  necessary  after 
this  to  mix  the  sand  in  the  mash  as  long 
as  they  can  get  plenty  in  the  yard.  Oth¬ 
erwise,  hoppers  should  be  available  car¬ 
rying  a  good  sharp  sand. 

Do  Not  Use  Sloppy  Wet  Mash 

In  mixing  the  mash  only  enough  water 
should  be  used  to  bring  it  up  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  crumbs.  It  should  not  be 
soggy  or  sloppy. 

As  ducklings  grow  older  the  amount  of 
beef  scrap  is  increased  about  15%  of  the 
ration  by  the  end  of  the  third  week.  The 
corn  meal  is  likewise  increased  while  the 
amount  of  bran  is  decreased  until  the 
ducklings  are  on  a  fattening  ration.  Un¬ 
less  the  birds  have  plenty  of  green  food 
at  their  disposal,  the  ration  should  in¬ 
clude  tender  green  food,  chopped  finely 
and  mixed  with  the  mash. 

About  two  weeks  before  the  ducklings 
are  ready  for  market,  they  are  put  on  a 
ration  consisting  of  corn  meal  3  parts; 
low  grade  flour  or  middlings  2  parts; 
and  beef  scrap  A  part,  all  by  weight.  Of 
course  this  ration  includes  green  food  or 
oyster  shell  or  sand.  This  ration  is  fed 
three  times  a  day. 

Good  Books  on  Duck  Raising 

For  the  man  who  is  interested  in  raising 
ducks,  we  know  of  no  better  book  on  the 
subject  than  that  entitled,  “Ducks  and 
Geese.”  by  Lamon  and  Slocum,  This  book 
is  published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  New  York  City.  The  U(  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  also  puts  out 
a  very  excellent  bulletin  on  the  subject  of 
ducks.  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  697. 


Chick  Prices  Reduced 


FROM  EXTRA  QUALITY  FLOCKS  WITH  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAINS 
SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  PARCEL  POST  C.  O.  D. 

You  can  Day  for  the  chicks  when  they  arrive.  In  this  way  you  take  no  risk. 

Varieties  Prices  On: 

S  C  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . .  . 

S  C  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  C  Reds,  Black  Minorcas . 

White  Wyandottes.  Barron  White  Leghorns . 

S.  C  White  Minorcas.  . .  . 

Mixed  Chicks . 

25  years'  hatching  and  20  years'  shipping  enables  us  to  produce  the  BEST.  A  hatch  each  week 
_  through  June.  July  and  August.  Place  your  orders  as  lar  in  advance  as  possible.  Catalog  Free. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 
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KERR  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices 


Trade  Mark  R«g.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off- 


Don’t  take  a  chance  on  chicks  of 
unknown  parentage.  Eliminate  the 
uncertainty  and  trouble  of  hatching 
your  own  chicks.  Buy  Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks.  You  know  you  are  getting 
what  you  want — exactly  when  you 
want  them. 


Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Lively  Chicks 
come  from  a  long  line  of  heavy 
egg  producers.  They  are  bred 
under  the  supervision  of  our  own 
experts.  They  are  hatched  in  our 
own  incubators — at  our  own 
plants. 


Utility  Price* 


Special  Matings  Prices 


9  cents  each 

14  cents  each 
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White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks . 

R.  I.  Reds . 

White  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes . 

Send  in  your  order  today.  100%  delivery,  alive  and  healthy,  guaranteed. 
Ask  for  the  1924  Kerr  Chick  Book. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n.) 


Newark,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  10 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  10 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Box  No.  10 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Box  No.  10 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

STRONG,  STURDY,  Northwestern  New  York  State  Stock,  bred  from  our  fast  maturing 
strains,  that  will  develop  to  full  size  from  three  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  the  average 
chix.  Parent  stock  selective  mated  for  generations  by  the  Hogan  and  Cornell  methods. 
Pullets  from  our  June  hatched  birds  will  produce  high  percentage  of  eggs  this  winter 
when  eggs  are  high. 


CUSTOMER' S  LETTER 

Gentlemen:  May  19th,  1924 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  from  the  200  day-old  chix  we  purchased  of  you 
the  middle  of  last  June,  we  raise'd  125  pullets.  On  the  17th  day  of  December 
they  laid  67  eggs  (better  than  50%)  and  from  that  time  on  they  have  laid  from 
50%  to  80%  and  are  still  at  it.  We  believe  June  is  the  best  month  in  the  season 
to  raise  chix.  Yours  truly, 

J.  B.  WICKS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


25  to  499 

White  Leghorns . 12 He  each 

R.  I.  Reds . 14c 

Barred  Rox . 14c  “ 

White  Rox . 14c 

Buff  Leghorns . 13c 

Anconas . 14c  “ 

Black  Minorcas . 14c  “ 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 25c  “ 

PULLETS — We  have  some  excellent  three  months'  old  pullets 
for  June  deliveries  at  very  attractive  prices. 


500  to  999 
12c  each 
13  Me  “ 

13  He  “ 

13Kc 
12  J-ic  “  ■ 
13Hc  “ 
13Hc  “ 
25c 


1000 

1  lc  each 
13c 
13c 
13c 
12c 
13c 
13c 


NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 
Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

W.  R.  CURTISS  CO.,  Prop. 

Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


IOOOOOO  for  1924 


15th. 

YEAR 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES— BY  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID 

Do  not  fait  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  include  our  number  one  chicks  and  specials.  Our  stock  Is  bred  for  quality  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Flocks  culled  by  experts  and  they  will  be  money  makers.  Will  ship  any  number  chicks  from  25  on  up. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  .  10c  Silver  Laced  and  Columbian  Wyandottes .  15c 

R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  .  .  12c  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  and  Light  Brahmas .  20c 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes .  14c  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.  .  13c  Odds  and  Ends.  .  .  10c 

Order  direct  from  this  Ad.  Attractive  catalogue  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks  we  furnish  you  a  valuable  book  on  how  to 
raise  chicks  and  poultry. 


HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 


North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


30,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY  for  June  and  July  Delivery 

BRED  RIGHT,  HATCHED  RIGHT,  SHIPPED  RIGHT 
Hatched  by  men  with  14  years’  experience  In  one  of  the  largest,  finest  and  best  equipped  hatcheries  in  the  state 
Order  early.  $1.00  WILL  BOOK  YOUR  ORDER 

Prices  Each  Per  1003 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  .  10c  $90.00 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  10c  90.00 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  12c  110.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS .  14o  130.00 

rn Mtmw/  S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS . .  12c  110.00 

BROILER  CHICKS,  H.  B .  9c  80.00 

BROILER  CHICKS,  L.  B .  Tc  60.00 

100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed  to  your  door  by  prepaid  Parcel  Post.  Mrs.  Williams  received  514  chicks  from  us  July  10, 
last  year,  and  raised  over  600.  Many  others  report  raising  90  to  100  percent.  Let  KEYSTONE  VITALITY  CHICKS  make  good 
money  for  you  as  they  have  done  for  hundreds  of  others.  Leaders  since  1910.  Members  I.  B.  C.  Association. 

FINE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  Box  100,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


ONE  MILLION 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  On  Ready  Made 
Good  Luck  Chicks.  $8.00  per  100  and  UP 


Varieties  Prices  on: 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas. .  .  . 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  &  Rhode  I.  Reds. 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes . 

Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Minorcas,  Lt.  Brahmas 

Mixed  Chicks,  Light  Breeds,  §8;  Heavy  Breeds,  $9.50  per  100  straight. 

Postpaid.  FULL  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  Bank  Reference. 

Catalog  Free.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  C.  A.  We  are  only  18  hours  from  New  York. 
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NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES,  Box  M82,  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 

CROICE  BREEDING  BIRDS.  Cockerels  and  Pullets  aU  ages  Cocks  and  Hens.  In  any 
of  our  pure-bred  varieties,  at  all  times.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  your  wants. 


You  can’t  force 


GIVE  a  horse  one  whiff  of  tainted  hay  and 
he  turns  his  head  away.  But  an  automo¬ 
bile  or  tractor  cannot  protect  itself.  If  its  owner 
is  indifferent  to  the  dangers  of  “ tainted  ”  lubri¬ 
cation,  there’s  nothing  for  the  engine  to  do  but 
swallow  and  take  its  chances. 

Plain,  everyday  “horse-sense,”  backed  by 
experience,  has  convinced  farmers  by  the  thou¬ 
sand  that  it  pays  to  insist  upon  definite  stand¬ 
ards  of  lubrication.  These  men  have  adopted 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  because  they  have  proven 
that  the  very  best  lubrication  actually  proves  to 
be  the  cheapest. 

Your  motor  requires  an  oil  produced 
especially  for  its  needs . 

You  can’t  get  away  from  the  individual  re¬ 
quirements  of  automotive  equipment  any 
more  than  you  can  from  the  specific  needs  of 
different  kinds  of  live  stock.  The  sharp  differ- 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


No  other  lubricating  service  like  this. 

Only  in  following  the  Mobiloil  Chart  can  you 
know  that  you  are  buying  the  right  grade  of 
oil  because  no  other  recommendations  have 
back  of  them  such  study  and  experience. 
Throughout  every  year,  our  engineers  study 
automobile  engines,  in  plants  of  manufacturers, 
by  tests  carried  on  in  our  own  laboratories,  on 
the  road,  under  all  conditions  of  service  and 
temperature.  Each  year  the  entire  board  meets 
and  agrees  upon  the  correct  Mobiloil  for  every 
motor  and  every  type  of  service. 

You  secure  the  result  of  this  unduplicated 
experience  and  service  in  the  Gargoyle  Mobil¬ 
oil  Chart  of  Recommendations. 

The  Chart  is  shown  here  in  part.  K  your 
automobile,  motor  truck,  or  farm  tractor  is  not 
listed  in  this  partial  Chart,  see  the  complete 
Chart  which  hangs  on  the  dealer’s  walls.  Or 
write  our  nearest  Branch  for  our  booklet, 
“Correct  Lubrication.” 

Tractor  Lubrication 

Fordson  Tractor  is 


correct  engine  lubricant  for  the 

Mobiloil  “BB”  in  summer  and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
in  winter.  The  correct  oil  for  all  other  tractors  is 
Ask  for  it  at  your  dealer’s. 


The 

Gargoyle 

“ A 

specified  in  our  Chart 


Domestic 

Branches: 


New  York  ( Main  Office)  Milwaukee  Boston 

Philadelphia  £e<£,:?  Re'rait  ... 

Indianapolis  Buffalo  Minneapolis 


Des  Moines 

Rochester 

Chicago 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Pittsburgh 

Dallas 


Oklahoma  City 
New  Haven 
Portland,  Me. 


VAC  UUM  OIL  COMPANY 


tAmerifl 
Anderson .  i 
Appereon  f 

Atla». 
Auburn  (N 


X 


Chart 
Recommendations 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  cars  arid 
motor  trucks  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 
How  to  ^  B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 
Read  the  BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB” 
Charts  ,<  E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 
l  Arc.  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  foi 
summer  and  winter  use,  the  waiter  recommenda 
tio'n  should  befollowgd, 
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1024 


Arc 


,  Arc 


Buick . rJtjw 

Cadillac. .....  -  * 

Chalmers. f./LAz . 

Chandler  Y £ . . 

Chevrolet  (Mods.  F  B  &  T) 
“  AJI&her  Models 

Cle’veland . .  tr . . ; . 

Co!*.... . 

CoPbia  (Det.)  (Con’t  Erig.. 
“  All  Other  Models 

Commerce . 

Cunningham — 

Dodge  Bros. 

Dorns  (6cvl). 

“  All  Other  Models 

Port . . . 

Durant  Four . 

Elcar  (4  cyl.) . 

“  4  (6  cyl.) . 

Elgin  Six . 

Fageol  Safety  Coach. 

*  (1J4  ton). . . 


Aifo^er  Models 

'*  “  All  Other  Model* 
Flint 

FouAVhecl  Dr  i  ve  (F.W.  D.) 

Franklin.  . . 

Gardner. . . 

Hanson  Six . 

■Haynes  (6  cyl.).-. 

02  cyl.). 

H.  C.S . . 

Hudson  Super  Six. 

Hupmobile . 

Indiana  (lton).. 

“  {\'/i  ton) 

"  All  Other  Models 

Jewett . . . 

Jordan . 

Kelly-Springfield. ..... 

Kline . . . 

La  Fayette . •  -  • . 

Lexington  (Con’t  Fng.) 

“  All  Other  Models 

Liberty . 

Lincoln. . . 

Locomobile . 

McFarlan . .  • 

Marmon . 

Mason. 

Maxwell . 

“  (Com’l) . 

Mercer.........  »•••. 

Moon . . .  .# . 

Nash  Four  &  Six . 

“  (Com’l)  (Quad.) 

“  All  Other  Mode* 

Oakland . 

OlcUmobile  (4  cyl.)  . 

.  "  (Model  30)  . 

"  All  Other  M« 

Overland . . . 

Packard  (Eight) . 

“  All  Other  Models 

Paige  (Con’t  Eng.) 

'  *  (Com’l) . 

"  All  Other  Models 

Peerless  (8  cyl.)  . 

Pennant  Taxi  Cab. . . 

Pierce  Arrow  (2  ton). 

“  All  Other  Models 

Premier. . . 

Premier  Taxi  Cab . 

R.  &  V.  Knight . 

Reo . 

Rickenbacker . 

Rolls  Royce.  * . 

Star . . . 

Steamfr-Knight . 

Stephens . . . . .  . 

Studebaker . 

Stutx  (4  cyl.) . 

“  (6  cyl.) . 

Templar . 

Westcott  (Mod.  D-48). . 
(Mod.  60)... 

•  “  All  Other  Models  / 

Willys-Knight. 

Winton. . .  — 

►Ycllpw  Cab  — 


Arc 


Models.. . 


Arc 


Makes  of 


ngines 


Albany 

Springfield,  Mass. 
St.  Louis 


When  Used  in  Passenger  Cars  and  Motor  Trucks 

(Recommendatk 
Buda  (Mods.  RU,  WU) 

“  All  Other  Models 

Continental  (Mod.  B5).. 

“  (Mod.  B2) . 

“  (Mod.  12XD).. 

(Mod.  B7) . 

**  All  Other  Models 

Falls . 

Hercules.  ...... 

Herschell-Spill’n 

(Mods.  15, 41, 80  &  91) 

“  All  Other  Models 

Hlnkley . . . 

Lycoming  (C  Series) . 

.  “  .  All  Other  Models 

Rochester. . 

Waukesha  (Mods.  Y.YafirZ) 

“  (CU,  DU,  EU,  FU) 

“  All  Other  Models 
Wisconsin 

Transmission  and  Differential 
For  their  correct  lubrication,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil“C,’ 
“CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as  recommended  by  complete 
Chart  available  at  all  dealers. 
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